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is even doubtful whether some of her sayings were strictly 
original ; for it seems that it must have been known before her 
time that “ some cocks thinks that the sun gets up to hear them 
crow.” The Prince Consort was, for some time after the 
publication of Fcde t in the habit of cotaplaiuing to bis 
farm bailiff that be “ had to go to bed with twenty quarts of 
million his mind/ The Sunday walk of Mr. aud Mrs. Poyser 
with their children to church may bo placed on a level with some 
•of the most delightful passages in Tristram Shandy, The story of 
Hester withlts melancholy complications is a blot on an admirable 
book. In speaking of anything composed by George Eliot it is a 
censure .to say that it might have been written by another. The 
Mill on the Floes is a still more remarkable excavation of social 
{remains. Mrs. Tulliyor and her sisters convoy the impression that 
their strange conventional opinions about bonnets ana house linen 
and the distribution of money by will are sacred and inevitable con- 
victions, though they are now heard of for the first time. In this, 
ob in some other stories, George Eliot shows a bl am able toleration 
of an underbred and worthless hero or lover. Maggie’s favourite 
suitor is as worthless and vulgar as the foreign adventurer who 
in Middletnarch becomes the second husband of the stately 
Dorothea. 

By the timo of writing Felix Holt George Eliot had unfortu- 
nately begun to persuade herself that it was her duty to teach 
doctrines, instead of creating human beings. Assertions of equality 
'and bints of communism destroy much of the pleasure which 
might be derived from the story. The determination of a culti- 
vated artisan not to bo a gentleman may be disinterested, but it is 
capricious and provoking. Perhaps the best of all the novels is 
Suae Mamer , especially as the shortness of the story leaves no 
room for George Eliott frequent shortcomings in the construc- 
tion of a plot. The small squire and his reprobate brother, with 
all the surrounding society of equals and superiors, are at tho 
earns time real and interesting ; and the gentler and melancholy 
weaver who gives his name to the tale is profoundly touching. 
The scene in which the lost child brings its golden hair into the 
opot of light which marked tho place of bi lag’s lost treasure is one 
of the most perfect passages in fiction. As George Eliot accom- 
plished bo much, it is perhaps unreasonable to regret that only a 
portion of her life was allowed for tho indulgence of her genius. 
Her youth was wasted on Strauss, and her later days were givon 
'to Daniel Deronda and Theophrastus Such; but her divagations 
from the proper purpose of her life will be forgotten while 
Adam Bede aud Silas Marner are still ornaments of English 
'literature. 


A SEW HUSH PANACEA. 

C ONSIDERING all things, it may be said that for the last 
week affairs in Ireland have gojie on swimmingly. Very 
few people have been murderod or wounded. A canon, a police- 
man or two, aud so on, make up the insignificant list. Only three 
Indies have been shot at or threatened. Mr. Bence Jones con- 
tinues to exist. “ Boycotting,” indeed, goes on merrily ; but we 
•have got accustomed to that, and have nearly educated ourselves 
up to Mr. Gladstone’s sublime height of irritation at the troublc- 
como people who object to tho word and the thing. It is true that 
the Empress of Austria has changed her mind as to visitiug 
Ireland ; but that is positively reassuring, for it would have been 
very awkward if Her Majesty had been shot in mistake for some- 
body else, and a little inconvenient to the sensitiveness of old- 
fashioned people if her horse's bridle had been seized vfhen she 
was out hunting, andBhe had been ordered by the de facto Govern- 
ment to go home. Above all, the ordinary law has actually succeeded 
cn getting its great assize to come off at Dublin. The Castle is not in 
fiapres, nor has there been an Armageddon in tho Pbrenix. It is true 
Hint the wise shake their heads and assert that “ a conviction 
is imppsdble,” but that is prejudice. Eor months Mr. Gladstone 
and his oolUagues have been, to use a vulgar phrase, bottling 
themselves up for this great effort. What did it mutter if a few 
peers and policemen were murdered P Mr. Parnell was going to 
w> tried. What did it matter if Captain Boycott was ruined ? 
Mr. Dillon was going to experience the full terrors of the ordinary 
law— when they could be got ready. What did it matter if 
troublesome persons wrote to the Prime Minister for an expression 
of -opinion, ft nothing more? He referred them to the solemn 
ceremony soon to come off in the Four Courts. It hAs, wo believe, 
been more or less 'Confidentially stated by admirers of the Govern- 
ment ibiiNiafas attitude was “ majestic/ though we are not 
not the pre<|p8 adjective employod. At 
come, and during the progress of the 
*tDr do but to wait until the jury disagree. 
AMs fkir and reasonable to employ the interval 


1 .Outsiders have to offer. The majestic pro- 
Govemment will have to think of some- 
various somothing-else s cannot be too 

ns a document which is a little mysterious in ita 
>ri ‘ ‘ 


directors, bankers, secretary, office address, &c., are, like the 
Bellman’s chart, “ a perfect and absolute blank.” Even the 
printer has modestly withheld his name from the readers of this 
surprising document. Nevertheless, it bears the outward sem- 
blance of a genuine prospectus, and propounds its proposals it 
good set terms. “It is generally admitted ,” we are told, “ that ' 
the land of Ireland is peculiarly adapted for rearing and feeding ; 
cattle, for breeding horses, and for dairy produce,” and that good 
management and capital are all that is wanted to make Irish farms 
tho most profitable in Europe. The statement is perhaps a little 
rounded off', but it may pass. The next is that bad harvests, £c, 9 
have brought matters to such a crisis that landed estates may be 
bought in Ireland (“ especially in Mayo and Westmeath,” says the 
prospectus writer, with an engaging innocence, as if Mayo and 
Westmeath were famous for nothing but bad harvests) at a prico 
considerably below their value. The nonpayment of rents, ho adds, 
with historic calmness, will cause many landowners to bis willing 
to sell at a considerable sacrifice; the difficulty of these un- 
fortunate persons the Company proposes to make its opportunity. 
They are to sell, and the Company is to buy, on the terms of one- 
third money down, and the rest on mortgage at four and a half 
per cent., so as to leave plonty of capital for working. Then 
the domains acquired are to be thrown into grazing farms or sheep 
runs of from 5,000 to 15,000 acres, and arable farms of 
from 1,500 to 2,000. The present small tenants, thinks our 
projector, here animated, it is to be feared, by the sanguine de- 
lusions of his class, will require small compensation for going out. 
Welsh labourers — “it is known that Welsh labour is cheap, 
and the men are industrious and sober” — colonial or Scotch 
managers. North-country machinists are to be imported. Then 
the projector has a return of cautiousness. The farmsteads are 
to be built in a hollow square; all the windows and doors, 
save one entrance gate, are to be inwards, and the surround* 
ing wall is to be loopholed “in order to afford protection 
against attack in unquiet times.” The homesteads are apparently 
not to bo insured ; indeed it is doubtful whether tho Insurance 
Companies would like the investment. But night patrols of the 
sober and industrious Welshmen will serve against incendiarism. 
The remainder of the prospectus is confined to business details 
about slaughtering, embarkation, and so forth. Some of these 
show leas appreciation of the actualities of the time than the 
remarks about loopholes and patrolling. But it cannot be ex- 
pected that a preliminary prospectus should look to every detail : 
and the Steamboat Companies at Cork had not perhaps signalized 
themselves as they have done in Mr. Bonce Jones’s case when the 
idea of the Company first dawned in our projector's head. We should 
suggest, ns an addition to the scheme, that the Company should ac- 
quire a harbour sufficiently near to its domains, fortify "it, and run 
steamers with its own stock and produco at its own expense. 

It would be well, too, that these steamers should be well armed and 
stoutly built, inasmuch as the de facto Government of Ireland 
will doubtless soon issue letters of marque to render the operation 
of Boycotting more thorough and complete. Still, a good deal of 
thoughtfulness is shown for bo short a document. The cuttle are 
to be slaughtered on the spot, which clearly deprivos the enemy of 
his chance of waylaying them on the routo. The patrols, too, 
will doubtless givo an eye to such ns are left out at night in the 
fields, to prevent the operations of the Land League Sub-Com- 
mittee for the Propagation of Cruelty to Animals. Perhaps the 
only serious miscalculation of the economic kind is the mention of 
cheapness as likely to result from the importation of Welsh 
labourers. Occupations which involve considerable chance of a 
short life are usually highly paid ; and it is to be feared that the 
Welsh labourers, what with working, patrolling, and being shot at 
—in short, what with doubling the parts of shepherd and soldier- 
will want to double the pay too. This, however, is onlv a detail. 
The scheme would undoubtedly add to the wealth of the United 
Kingdom, it is financially feasible, and the overladen breast of*tbe 
politician cannot help emittiug a huge sij?b at the thought of the 
relief it would bo from his special point of view. Fancy wafts us 
to such an Ireland as this Ireland would be after a few years of 
scrimmaging and lively practioe from the loopholes (which should 
certainly be armed with a cruel four-pounder or two). That 
Ireland would be peaceful, profitable, contented, with fiocks and 
herds dotting the emerald plains unboughod, in possession of 
their toils, and with no sticks studded with nails in tkoir insides. 

In that Ireland Mr. Biggar would perforce cease to trouble and 
Mr. Parnell's occupation would be gone. In short, it would be on 
Ireland which would have all the advantages of that frequently 
suggested one under the sea, with a good many more beside ; a 
help to l£ngland instead of a thorn in her side ; a credit to civiliza- 
tion instead of a disgrace to it ; a beauty spot instead of a sore on 
the face of the earth. “ Sweet, sweet vision I Foolish, foolish 
dream ! ” in the words of an author, who, by the way, knew a 
good deal about Ireland, though these words of his were used 
in another context. 

Like all such visions our vision quickly fades. It cannot be 
said that the projector has forgotten any economical law or that 
he has proposed anything which would not be for the interest — 
well understood— of every one concerned, Englishmen and Irish- 
men, landlords and tenants. HU plan is merely a recognition of 
what Ireland is fit for, and a practical attempt to adjust the state 
of Ireland to that fitness* It is a fantastio and grandiose acknow- 
ledgment of the laws of nature. That Ireland U best suited for 
stock-rearing of All sorts, and that stock-rearing of all sorts is best 
conducted on a large scale, ara both certain facts. That small 
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holdings must mean poverty and wretchedness, unless thrift 
is the one thought of the holder, and that thrift and 
Irishmen are two contradictory terms, aro facts as certain. 
Brit our projector counts without tho English Radical party and 
Alio Radical majority — actual, if not numerical— in the English 
Cabinet. Jio forgets — poor man !— that what is sauce for tho 
English and ticotcli gooso is not Banco for tho Irish gander. Here 
is Mr. Cbumborlum talking pathetically about countervailing 
duties, lie sympathizes with the Bristol sugar-maker ; lie drops a 
tear over the Coventry maker of ribbons and watches ; ho alludes 
griice fully to the groat Protectionist struggle of thirty years ago ; 
he makes a modest reference to his own sufferings at the hands, or 
points, of intrusive Belgian screws. But, with a nobility quito 
charming to witness, he points out that it cannot bo helped. The 
weakest must go to the wall, tho people who are driven ont of one 
trade must tako up another. Exactly* so ; but how is it, we 
may ask, that this universal law is to stop short at, Kt. George’s 
Channel ? \V by is the Irishman to he protected against the result of 
Free-trade, against ti. > laws of supply and demand, against anything 
and everything ? The mniahlo creature’s luke-wnmmst friends 
are just now declaring that nothing will do but the three F’s. 
Wort and good. But when an inconvenient person like Sir 
Robert A nst rather turns up and shows that fixity of tenure means 
that the best man is not to have the tools ho can 1>phL use ; that 
fair rents mean arbitrary interference with supply and demand ; 
that free sale means the diversion of the capital necessary for 
cultivation — what is to bo said then? All 1 hew things wo can 
imagine our melancholy projector urging on the President of the 
Board of Trade. Thero can be no doubt that. Mr. < -liumberhun 
would dismiss him with a superior smile. They have altered all 
that, lie and his friends. As Lord Carnarvon lias just pointed 
out, they lnivo pity for murderers and nono for victims ; precious 
balms, with not the leant tendency to break tho weakest head, 
for the .Laud Leaguer ; mid precious balms that come down 
Jike millstones on tlio pftto of tho landowner. Ah it is with 
their ethics, so with their economics. Mr. Bright and Mr. Cham- 
berlain no doubt conduct their own private business on exactly 
tho Mime principles as those on which this projector wants to 
conduct the business of Iris Company. They certainly pro- 
feBB a wish that the business of landowning should be conducted 
on the same principle**, that nil feudal nonsense ns to the relations 
of landlord and tenant should be done away with. But when 
tho thing is carried out — why, then, there is n strange altera- 
tion of tone. It becomes the first duty of Government to pro- 
tect one class, und to give it privileges of a far more arbitrary 
kind than any loiulal system ever devised. So that we tear our 
projector will hardly get a hearing for his scheme just at present, 
and tli at his shares are some way from being quoted on the 
Stock Exchange. And yet when we think of his ideal Ireland — 
an Ireland bludgeon less, revolver! ess, \oid of perjured jurymen 
and threatoning-loUer-writing shebeon-hauuters — it is hard not to 
drop a tear. 


MONACO AND ANDORRA. 

T AVO of tho smallest States in Europo are in a state of revolu- 
tionary excitement. Monaco is convulsed hy the tear of losing, 
and Andorra by tho hope of gaining, a public gambling-house. 
The case ol’ Monaco is sufllciently well understood. Ilnnore, tilth 
prince of this dominion, iuudo himself unpopular with his subjects, 
and his corn laws reduced them to the verge of starvation. The 
son su tiered for tho father’s fault, nod, hy a majestic exerciso of 
tho popular will, Roeeabruna and Mentone shook oil* the yoko of 
the Grimaldis in 1848. Since that date Mentone has grown won- 
derfully, and now consists of several dozen hotels, a\bw villas, and 
the old" town, with its narrow dirty streets climbing up towards the 
Ber$cnu. But Roeeabruna is Btill a hamlet, peopled, apparently, 
chielly hy small boys und girls, who ask tourists for sous, and 
by a leprous woman who haunts the height between Monaco 
Mentone. ThuB it is dillicult for the historical imagina- 
tion, even when aided hy all the works recommended by 
Mr. Fredorie. Harrison, to reconstruct the scene of revolu- 
tionary frenzy. There must have boon something idyllic in it, 
like a « rrdait in some petty Sicilian city of old times, for the 
Ushers and shepherds of the Riviera are still very picturesque. 
Mild as the movement, may luivo been, it shook the throne of 
Prince Flores tan. Mentone and Koccnbrunn remained independent 
till the French annexed Nice. At that date the Prince of 
Monaco received some compensation for disturbance, and was 
allowed to give M. Blanc a concession for a gambling-house. One 
important result was the recent alliance between a princess of the 
houso of Blanc and a prince of the house of Bonaparte. But 
thero have been other results scarcely leas important. 

No one who knew Monaco and the neighbouring little penin- 
sula of Monte Carlo ten years ago can recognize them now with 
pleasure. Ten years ago Monte Carlo, where the gambling 
establishment is, was shunned by the wealthy and respectable. 
The Hotel do Bavin otfered accommodation of a kind sumptuous 
in both senses of the word to tho gamester. The hotel sheltered 
many a wandering guest, who left his little all in tho treasury 
of M. Blanc, or, perhaps, had thp wisdom to carry away a few 
tho usan d francs of winnings. All hut punters avoided the siren 
•hare and listened to the Virgilian warning, jmjc lilt us aoarum . 
K'vw things arc altered. The establishment bus become so 


wealthy that it is comparatively respectable. Tho gardens and 
flowery terraces, and lists for them that shoot doves, have greatly 
increased in number and beauty. Villas spring up on every aide. 
Even five years ago there were deep shady olive groves, and plots 
covered with grey anemones, within a hundred yards of the 
Casino. Nowhere did the wild flowers blossom so abundantly as 
on the lower elopes of the hill beneath Turbia, where tho sun brings 
out the strong scent of pine and thyme, and the bees go murmur- 
iug about their toils in February mornings. But the wealth and 
enterprise of Mmc. Blanc is changing all that. The pretty old 
kmes run now between stuccoed walls. Tho olive plots where the 
anemones blossomed aro covered with villas. Only to the west- 
wards there is still an opon space, where a brook falls down from 
a height, as iu tho Theocritean epigram, through the laurels and 
nines, and beneath the fragrant flowers of the eariy blossoming 
May. Evon that brook wiil soon be n sewer, and. the whole tiny 
principality will becomo what is beautifully called a “ residential 
district.” Tho sea and the grey bluff of the Tote du Ohien will 
remain alone unaltered. 

It i9 unnecessary to say that the popular trouble in Monaco is 
not caused by fury at tho Vandalism of tho “ Administration.” 
The tourists, tho gamesters, the Monagusque public prefer the trim 
parterres by the Casino to the old free expanse of olive-vards and 
flowers. But the people are afraid of losing that by which their 
country is nourished — the Casino, with its u distractions.” The re- 
spectable visitors to Cannes and Mentone and Nice, and tho 
respectable inhabitants of these watering-places, and of all tho 
towns as far ns Genoa and Marseilles, look with ill-will on Monto 
Carlo. They aro preparing, or perhaps have prepared, a petition 
to tho French Chambers asking that the concession for the Casino 
may ho taken away, or, at all events, not renewed. Thero are good 
reasons for tho protest. The Casino demoralizes all the clerkB and 
young follows of spirit on the Riviera. They cease to be content 
with baccarat at their ccrclcs. They put money, sometimes their 
employers’ money, in their pockets, and they hasten to challenge 
the bank at Monte Carlo. Of course they lose, and very ofton they 
blow their brains out. Moreover, the attractions of tho bank bring a 
crowd of cosmopolitan roughs to the beautiful shore whore a few in- 
valids und many robust visilorsflirt, play tennis, and make excursions. 
This is what tlio English visitors who do not play dislike so much. 
A worse-looking, a dirtior set of copper captains, and women more 
tawdry, tkau they who steal their neighbours’ stakes at Monto 
Carlo are nowhere to be studied by tho philosopher. Whore do 
the dirty men get tho money they punt with? These grimy 
visitors disgust the evangelical clergymen and squired ladies, who 
are very glad to listen to tho music and rend the newspapers pro- 
vided by the Administration. If Monte Curio were not a licensed 
hell, tho ruffianly men and unspeakable women would not gather 
in that paradise. Once more, the tables corrupt tho invalids and 
the invalids’ able-bodied friends. Those people iirst view tho 
sport with aversion, then with curiosity, thou they risk five francs, 
and after that they become continued punters. When they win, 
thoy boost that they have beon “robbing tho widow.’ 1 They 
dream of martingales and devise systems. They Let on the number 
of their rooms in their hotels. The banker at Mentone is amused 
when they come every day to cash circular notes. They are 
bad gamblers, these amateurs, ill-tompwed and reckless iu adver- 
sity, cowardly when the luck is favourable. 

It is miserable to see the flushed, hectic faces of tho invalids, to 
observe pretty English girls sobbing with excitement at roulette, 
aud fairly breaking down and crying at the railway station as they 
wait for the train which is to carry them back penniless to Nice 
or Mentone. Tho fact is that roulette, though ft must fascinating 
amusement, is too good for a race with only partially developed 
self-control. The Wise Man of the Stoics, and people who approach 
him in calmness, could play roulette and enjoy themselves tranquilly 
enough. If a man knows how much be can afford to lose, and is 
sure he can stop there, why should he not pay what he can afford 
for his entertainment? The chances and combinations aro so 
numerous, the prizes so rich and so certain to bo paid when won, 
that roulette affords delights not dissimilar to those derived 
from a blending of commercial speculation with the higher 
mathematics. The best thing to do, we think, is to back the 
number which turned . up last, one of the twelves and one of 
the columns. Numbers very often recur twice miming, and 
when they do, thirty-five times his stake rewards the judicioua 
investment. Even if tho number fail you, and the twelve also, 
if you are right on the column, you are no loser, and ore 
ready to start again. Zero, of course, is annoying, but all sport 
has its drawbacks. However, as men and women are not philo- 
sophersj and cannot enjoy themselves temperately, we fear it must 
be admitted that Monte Carlo is rather a curse to France and to 
the neighbourhood. It demoralizes almost ovary one, and it brings 
bad company into a nook admirably fitted by nature to be a suc- 
cessful watering-place. 

To withdraw the concession, however, is no eftsy matter. There is 
the Prince of Monaco and there are Franco and Italy to be reckoned 
with. If France interferes, the Prince will throw himself into tho 
arms of Italy. If Italy shows moral designs, the Prince will ooort 
the alliance of France. On this bit of coast the two Powers are very 
jealous of each other, and last winter French engineers were 
strongly fortifying the heights which command the harbour and 
the Gorniohe road. Belying perhaps on theee political facts, and on 
the natural gamblesomeuess of the French, Mme. Blano is building 
a new wing, and is adding to her tables, and to the number of them 
that serve tables, the polite and intelligent, croupiers. We four that* 
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view itself. I do not understand a Church without a creed.] I do not 
understand a riergymnn mmnling up to teuch in a church without first 
nuking himself definitely wimt he is going to teach. I can sen no ofhor 
prospect before such a Church but vngucnosfl, irresolution, inanity, [con- 
fusion,] decay. The motive power in gone. '1 he bond of eohobion is 
snapped. [Dissolution — rapid dissolution— -is the inevitable consequence. 
Ho far as i have rend history* no body ever has held together for long 
under such conditions ns this.] 

We should almost have thought, but for Dean Stanley’s denial 
tlSat the statement was so manifestly true ns scarcely to escape* 
being* a truism. He toll us however, not only that the Bishop’s 
description exactly depicts the condition of the Church of England 
since 1865 — when the terms of subscription were altered — but ulso 
“ applies equally to the whole Latin Church dow n to the publica- 
tion of tho decrees of Popo Pius IV., and applies especially 
to the Church of the first three centuries.” There is just that 
kind of half truth in this statement which iB so essentially mis- 
leading. A certain change did take place at tho Reformation* 
because, as Bishop Foibes explains it, when the separated portions 
of Christendom could no longer impose their distinctive teachings 
as the voice of the Holy Spirit, and therefore binding on the 
conscience, it became 44 necessary to call in the element of indi- 
vidual good faith to maintain the position.” And hence not only 
did tho various Protestant bodies put forth their ( -onfesHions, but 
even the Roman Church found it necessary to exact of her minis- 
ters a subscription to the Creed of Pius IV. ‘But there was 
nothing in this procedure out of harmony with ancient, precedent. 
Neither the early nor the rnodifcvul Church had been able to 44 do 
without a Creed,’* which was held obligatory on all who minis- 
tered or worshipped at. her altars. The seeming exception only 
proves the rule. For the first century or two, while the tra- 
dition of apostolic teaching still Jived on in tho Church, and 
before the assaults of heresy htul been widely felt, 110 need 
had arisen for anything beyond some such elementary for- 
mula ns was supplied in tho short baptismal creed. But 
ns the Church increased and controversies multiplied, it was 
found indispcnsablo to frame and impose longer and more dis- 
tinctive symbols/- “ ns a guide of the b<die\er and tho teacher” 
alike, to quote Canon Swuinson's words in Smith’s Dictionary of 
Ct.riatum Antiquities, and tho very names by which theso creeds 
wero known — KavCov, 1) 7 rurriv, avfifinXnv, tessera, irffuta Jidei , in- 
dicate umnihtnknbh that they wore used ns doctrinal tests. There 
may not have been a general subscription required of tho 
clergy, but as each successive heresy was condemned by suc- 
cessive Councils, the Bishops were required to sign the now test 
framed for tho purpose, and not only so, hut it soon became an 
established custom lor the bishops to repeat the creeds of former 
Councils at au early session ot every subsequent one. Whoever 
was known to contravene these creeds incurred excommunication. 
In the middle ages testa on matters lying bejond the range of tho 
creeds and dogmas of tho Church ‘Were often imposed at par- 
ticular times and places, and thus v.g, tho graduates of some 
Spanish Universities were required to profess their adhesion 
to tho doctrines of the Immaculate Conception. But there 
is no nood to dwell on such details. It ib enough for 
our purpose to point out that Bishop Lightfoot's hypothetical 
description of a Church without a creed, and a clergy not bound 
to teach anything in particular is as unlike as possible to a 
description of either the » # arly or tho medimval Church. The 
Bishop nuiy well indeed declare that so far as he knows history, no 
Church has ever held together for long under such conditions. Of 
courso it is another question how far the particular form of sub- 
scription retained in the Church of England is a good one, but 
when Dean Stanley observes that * 4 this depends simply on whether 
it keeps out a single member of tho Church of England from 
entering the ministry,” one can hardly help being l^minded of one 
professing 44 member of the Church of England,” who ib oxcluded 
from the ministry by this very test, and who only the other day 
announced that he was 44 a Nonconformist against his will,” and 
44 retained his orders,” though he at the same time pointedly dis- 
claimed tho name ot ‘'Christian.” Wo mean of courso Mr. 
Voysey, who, if there was no subscription, would bo ministering in 
tho Church of England at this moment. Doan Stanley would pro- 
bably be prepared to nece.pt this alternative, il* wo may judge from 
his estimate of the proper 41 largeness ” of a national Church : — 

No member of the Society of Friends would bo permitted to pronch tho 
necessity of sacraments. No Unitarian minister would l>c permitted to read 
the Alhannuiim Creed. No Con^regatimiul minister would be permitted Lo 
affirm the necessity of an established Church or of the Kpiscupul succes- 
sion. It is only in the National Church that such variations and their 
opposites could' be i>erimtted. The largeness of the Church involves the 
largest of sufferance. 

For, if not only the necessity of sacraments and episcopal suc- 
cession, but tho doctrines of the Athanasian Creed or 44 their 
opposites ” may bo fairly taught, then that very 44 adherence to the 
fundamental principles” of tho Catholic creed,” which Bishop 
Lightfoot thinks an indispensable qualification for the ministry 
must be abandoned. 

We are not now discussing whether such a state of things is 
desirAblo or not, but it would clearly go far towards changing 44 an 
established Church into an established chaos,” os somebody has 
happily expressed it. And wo must at least protest in the name 
of history and common sense against the portentous paradox that 
ouch a Church would bear the faintest resemblance to, still less be 
u exactly like,” the Latin Church of the middle ages, and “ es- 
pecially the Church of the first three centuries. As to the grow- 
ing deficiency of able and enlightened University men for the 


service of the Church, of which Dean Stanley complains, many 
explanations might be alleged, one of the most obvious being tie 
multiplication of similar careers open to educated young men/But, 
so far as tho difficulty is a religious one, we xdore than doubt the 
greater attraction of a creedless Church. At all events the Dean’s 
reference to Oxford and Cambridge is singularly infelicitous for 
bis argument. JIq tells us that at the latter University Bishop 
Lightfoot's “ great and salutary influence ” has procured an adequate 
supply of gifted and faithful pastors. But if these pastors have 
been attracted by Bishop Lightfoot's influence, they must, on his 
own showing, have taken their stand on thd very principle which 
tho Dean so emphatically condemns. 


TIIE DUMAS STATUE. 

T HAT portion of the French public which is comparatively 
indillerent to fortnightly Ministerial crises, and to dark 
stories of dinner parties, at which the guests recall the Groves of 
Blarney by tho singular promiscuity of their selection, has been 
much exercised of Jute by the proposal to erect a statue to Alex- 
andre Dumas — the father, not the son. Tho names of the statue* 
Committee include most of the principal Frenchmen of letters on 
the lighter side. Tly) opposition is numerous, but motley; and 
its main body consists, if we mistake not, of M. Zola and the 
Zohiites. To do justice to tho notorious master of advei rising and 
“experimental” novels— by the way, tho bones of tho Clapham 
sect must stir in their graves at this latest use of one of their 
favourite words — he is quite consistent, and oven logical, 
in his opposition. To M. Zola there is no literature 
hm\o his own, and, in a fragmentary way, such literature 
ns he has condescended to learn from. The critic who impartially 
attacks Victor Hugo and Thdophile Gautier may voiy fairly add 
Alexandre Dumas to the list. We believe, however, that M. 
Zola is good enough to recognize tho fact that Dumas has some 
claims to a statue, if only because he produced M. Alexandre 
Dumas Jils. But it seems 'dreadful to him that the statiio should 
be erected while Stendhal, Flaubert, Baudelaire, and M. do Gon- 
rourt are still statuelesd men. The literary merits of some of 
these persons we do not feel in tho least inclined to contest. But 
it is an odd instance of the complete want of mental perspective 
which may be charitably taken to be nt the bottom of most! of the- 
follies of the experimentalists that such an argument as that to 
which wo have referred should bo used. The qualifications which 
entitle a man to this particular honour must necessarily include 
wide popularity, or at least the right to wide popularity. Other- 
wise the statue is meaningless. It is not wanted by a small 
circle of devotees ; it is a hieroglyph merely to the world at large 
We are not guite certain that wo should sw the appropriateness ot 
a statue to Iveuts, or to (tharlcs Lamb, or to Blake, perhaps even 
to Whelley. All theso authors will always give intense pleasure to 
a comparatively small number of persons disposed by nature and. 
education to approve them ; but tho world nt large, though it may 
obediently accept tho estimate of their merit, will not feel it. Of 
tho French authors mentioned just now— at least of those of them 
who have real morit— this is much truer. All of them were mem 
who produced relatively or positively little work of merit, and tho 
merit of what they did produce appealed to the few. These aro 
exactly tho conditions under which, wo repeat it, a man bIiouIiF 
not have a statue. 

Exactly opposite is the case with the author of Lett Troi* 
Mouatjuetairea— a phraso which we beg to leave to use intention- 
ally and emphatically as equivalent to Alexandre Duuias. Wo 
doubt very much whether any man save Sir Walter Scott ever 
gave in tho courso of half a century so much of the pleasure which 
literature is capable of giving to so large a number of persons. It 
may not have been a very exquisite or refined pleasure ; but then — 
in these days of democracy it is probably treason to hint at — il 
may be doubted whether tho majority of mankind are capable of 
very exquisite and rofined pleasure. But Dumas did more than 
this, lie has given a vast amount of pleasure, too, to peoplo who 
are very capable of receiving the exquisite and refined kind. He 
has, it is true, had probably moro injustice done him than any 
contemporary author*, but, if the doers of that injustice bo 
examined, they will bo found to be curiously uniform in 
character. The best judges like Dumas heartily ; the general 
mass, who do not pretend *to be judges at all, like him 
as heartily. It is tho peoplo who have just a smattering of 
criticism, the Wiggles and tho Waggles who disdainfully ask fox 
44 the old dry wino one used to get,” who turn up their noses at 
Alexander the Greftt. The truth is that his art is a very artfully 
concealed art, and it is not very easy to get at its secret. If you 
will be content to be simply amused without bothering yourself 
about the sources of your amusement, Dumaa is your man. If you 
are sufficiently expert in tracing these sources, he is your man too. 
But a few cut ana dried rules of criticism and an obedient admira- 
tion of tho authors most in fashion at this time or that will not 
enable you to find him out. 

After all, it may be said, what is the object of worrying 
oneself about the diort, when the on is so remarkably euro 
and certain P Set any man who has a genuine relish for novels, 
and who is not a prig or a milksop, down to one of Dumas’s 
better novels, and ask him at the end of the day whether 
the author Bhall have a statue or not. This, after all, is 
the soundest test in Buch a case. For the eternal controversy 
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about moral purposes aud the dignity of literature, and all the 
other stock old Problems, hardly touches novels at all. The novol 
gives itself out frankly as something that is meant to please, to 
amuse, to pass the time agreeably. It was this very fraukncss and 
absence of pretension which long caused it to be frowned upon in 
serious circles. Poetry gave herself airs of inspiration and divine 
afflatus ; drama talked about holding the mirror up to nature, and 
reforming the manners of men ; but the novel was quite shameless 
in presenting herself as nn agreeable companion only, it is true 
that of, late yoarB a certain sophistication has crept in ; but still 
the main purpose, if it has sometimes been associated with others, 
has never been formally repudiated. Now, Dumas recog- 
nized this main purpose, and, what is more, accomplished it more 
fully and frankly perhaps than any other novelist of mark 
that could ho mentioned. Short of an outrageous bilious head- 
ache or a complete ignorance of French, it is difficult to imagine 
any circumstance of ordinary lifo in which the Bastion of St. 
Gervais, tho capture and boxing up of Monk ; the last scene at 
Locmaria ; the escapes of La Mole from tho daggers of tho St. 
Bartholomew butchers and tho cord of the Valois Princes ; half a 
hundred other scenes, which will present themselves at once to the 
memory of every Alexandrian, will not beguile and distract. Nor 
is the extraordinary abundance of tho pastime provided to bo left 
out of sight. An ordinary novelist gives us halt a dozen volumes 
or half a score, or in some rare coses half a hundred ; Dumas gives 
us half a thousand, or thereabouts. The suggestion that no pedestal 
will be wanted for the statue, but a pile of the works, is not a 
particularly sprightly joke, but ns a proposition in arithmetic and 
mensuration it is a tolerably sober statement of fact ; and this brings 
us to a weary old piece of spiteful cavil, the objection that 
all this enormous mass is not tho work of itn professed 
author. Lot us toko tho bull by the horns, and say “ Of 
course it isn’t.” Every laborious person —at least, so they say — 
who cLooses to calculate the utmost possible amount producible in 
a certain time by a laborious writer may convince himself that 
Alexandra Dumas did not in one year write 11 copy ” enough to 
bring' him in forty thousand pounds at the tolerably moderate rate 
at which such work is paid in France. Every critic who knows 
his business can seo that there nro pieces, and very largo pieces, 
which are not the work of the hand which did the rest, nor even 
of the same hand, as far os they themselves go. What does it 
matter ? That what is good in Dumas is his own is obvious from 
the simple fact that it is quite individual, always recognizable, 
and not in tho least like the independent woik ol* those persons 
who are said to have assisted him — of whom, by tho way, the 
moht distinguished is on this very statue ('ommittcc. Now, if 
Dumas has a statue, that statue will assuredly bo put up to him 
for his good work and not. for liis bad. That is to sav, be will 
Lave it for bis own work and not for other people’s, which is 
all that the sternest moralist is at this time of day entitled to 
demand. 

Uow good that, work is nobody who known it requires to ho 
told, and no ono who d«»*y not know it can bo made to undei.d.iud. 
Then* is something about Dumas as a. novelist which reminds one 
of the famous definition of the pliil'Koplicr, 11 second last in 
everything.” Fie is not a great ar.isL in wonis. and yet bio 
descriptions and the like are always up to tlieir mark; ht* is not a 
cunning analytic character-drawer, and yet liis readeis always feel 
that men uml women, and not lay tigme«, are. occupying 
their attention. Do is frequently outrageous in Ills contempt 
of regular plot, yet the interest of all bis best works — 
wive, only Monte Crista — is sufficient to carry the reader on 
swimmingly to the end, and tlm hc*t plotter in tho world 
can do no more. As to his dialogue, it is perl nips hardly 
second best. Ill its kind it is quite perfect, and the only 
fault is that there, is n little tot) much of it. The cha- 
racters do not bombard each other with astounding epigram 
like tho characters of Moliere mid Congreve ; yet they are not 
often dull. They are not learned or philosophical, but they have 
plenty of mother-wit, which is much luoro to the pui pose. Even 
when ono baa been finding fault with the separate ingredients of 
the books, it suddenly strikes ono that the. total ellect could not. bo 
better of its kind, if you want other kinds you niu.^t go else- 
where. But, if you want tliis kind, there is none like it. People 
used to find fault with Dumas as being “ improper,” but fortu- 
nately his chiof traduccrs have taken good care wipe oil that, 
imputation. After the novels of the last twenty years 
in France tho flecks in Dumas’s books, never very serious ones, 
really require a microscope to cuablo ono to discern them 
at all. Therefore nil we can say is that, if tho question. 
Shall Alexandre Dumas have u statue ? be one to which England 
has any right of reply, England should certainly reply Yes. Tho 
great Alexandre had a few little prejudices about us, “and he made 
us run away from his invincible musketeers in a manner which is 
in doubtful accordance with the facts of history. But perhaps 
becauBo the facts of history rather reverse the representation, we 
have no difficulty in forgiving him for this. II is countrymen may, 
if tLey like, talk about bis son being his best work. On this side 
the Channel there is not much danger of the joke being echoed. 
Far bo it from us to sneak disrespectfully of a very clever and a 
very witty writer. But, with all respect to tho Alexandre 
of to-day, he is not fit to hold a candle to his father either 
us a dramatist or as a novelist. As there can be no comparison 
between hfB Train Momquetaires and La Dame mix Tories, so there 
is none between Milo, de Belle- Isle and II Etrangfo'c. The novels cer- 
tainly have stood the test of time, and it is difficult to believe that at 


loast some of them will not continue to stand it. For they are in 
the main dependent on things which are of perennial interest to the 
fighting, loving, travelling, adventurous animal called man. There 
is not, we think, much danger that anybody for a very long time 
to come will look at tho Dumas statue and ask tho question — fatal 
to the claim of existence of statues — “ Alexandre Dumas ? and 
who was he P " Now, with tho utmost deference to M. Zola, we 
do think it possible that this misrht. happen before a great many 
centuries are past in the case of M. de tioncourt. 


THIS DEFEAT OF IiOSS. 

I T is difficult to say whether society will be grateful to Mr. 

Diehard Proctor for throwing light on the great game of Boss, 
by giving a method of ascertaining when the puzzle can be solved 
and when it cannot, and bv further showing how to bring the 
figures into sequence when tfie first position is one which makes 
ultimate victory possible. For some time past Bob9 has been at 
once a torment and a pleasure to a very large number of more or 
less rational people. Perhaps no game of the kind has ever become 
so rapidly popular, and perhaps none has been so generally abused. 
It certainly interested more men and women than any other 
puzzle that has been produced in our time, and has perhaps 
caused more aggregate irritation than anything yet invented. 
Nobody could resist it, from tho pert schoolboy of fifteen who 
often solved tho puzzle to the testy old gentleman of seventy who 
invariably failed. It enthralled all, and it infuriated a great many; 
and it may be said with truth that it is tho only known con- 
trivance of man which can stop a woman s tongue. It is not im- 
possible that its* nil paralleled success was in part due to the fact 
thatit came at a time when many ingenious young Indies and gentle- 
men were thirsting for a new method of tormenting themselves. For 
long the acrostic-maker reigned supreme, the absolute tyrant of fami- 
lies. Thu time of ft large number ul’ people was — harmlessly perhaps 
to themselves, but! certainly to the hideous discomfort of their un- 
ambitious friends— principally occupied in tho perpetual asking of 
riddles set in jingling verse. But, after a considerable period, tho 
acrostic-maker fell. As usual in the Iqjig run, the attack 
proved stronger than t ho defence. Industrious men tuid women 
applied themselves with such zeal tj the solution of acrostics 
that they became in time nun e cunning than the contrivers, and 
the latter were reduced to illegitimate devices, which naturally 
deprived the conundrums of much of their interest. When 
acrostics were paling, Boss appeared, and the new torment was 
hailed with universal ueelaiuutiuu. It seemed for awhile as 
though a puzzle had bei u invented which would defy all comers; 
lor, though it. wiv< well known that some portions wen* insoluble, 
no one could say wliut proportion the total of hopeless positions 
boro to that of soluble ones, nor was iinv method devised by 
which a winning or soluble petition could lie distinguished from 
an insoluble or losing one. Now Mr. Bichaid Procter lias dis- 
persed the inv levy and explained Boss. Moved, perhaps, by tho 
prospect of a large increase in the nuinb*T of tho occupants of 
lunatic asylums lie applied h inwit t.» tiie game; and straight- 
way J>o.s.s lias l.tllon. As ha** been said, it. is doubtful whether 
society will be grateful to him, a ^ certainly thcie was great 
fascination in a game which nobody cmild quite explain; but 
whether his success is received with gratitude or not, it cannot 
he questioned. No mystery an ill attach to Boss in the future. 

It is in the ( rent Ionian s Alagtumo lor tho present month that 
Mr. Proctor explains how insoluble, or, ns he terms them, losing, 
positions can he distinguished Irom winning ones, and lmw from 
a winning position tho numbers can he rapidly brought into 
sequence. Do has, it seems, previously explained the puzzle; but 
wo gather that tho explanation now given is fuller and more 
conclusive than that which lias previously appeared. It is with 
the lirst part of it that wo are priueipally concerned. Clearly tho 
most important thing fur a player at this game to know is whether 
the position of numbers given him to start from is of the soluble or 
insoluble order — that is to sny, whether from it tho numbers can 
or cannot be worked into the desired sequence. It has, 
as we have said, been known for some time that there 
were a certain number of insoluble positions, and a few 
of these lia\o been given in so-called keys to the puzzle; 
but the total number, hitherto unknown, will probably 
astonish Mr. Erectors readers not a little. Boss — or, to use 
his more scientific language, the Fifteen Duzzlo — admits, he says, 
of 20,922,789,888,000 distinct positions. Of these, half are winning 
and half aro losing positions. Mathematicians are fond of piling 
tip big ligures, which usually leave no very vivid impression on tho 
miml ; but in this cast* Mr. Proctor Avill assuredly scare not a few 
of tlioso who study his pages. There is something appalling in the 
thought of ten millions of millions of losing positions. Let it 
be supposed that every one of these indicates five minutes nf in- 
tense annoyance on the part of some unsuccessful player. What 
interminable years of suffering are suggested by Air. Proctor’s 
terrible statement ! Then it is startling, and at tho same time not 
11 little gratifying, to think what a chance tho chevaliers d'industtie 
have lost. li‘ they had only mastered the subject as Air. Proctor 
has, they would have had tou millions of millions of chances of 
taking in thoir follow-creatures; and, us amodorate'amuuntof such 
skill as is required for tricks at cards would enable a man to place 
the Boss numbers in an insoluble position, while seemingly throw- 
ing them down at haphazard, it may fairly be said that the noblest 
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field ever yet open to the swindler has been entirely overlooked. 
Other singular considerations are suggested by the figures given, 
but into these we cannot now enter. What will moat interest 
the ordinary student of Boss, after his first surprise is over, will 
be the method by which the 10,461,394,944,000 pitfalls can 
be avoided, and the corresponding number of safe ways discovered. 
Of this, ns described by Mr. 1 ’rocior, wo will endeavour to give a 
brief account. 

lie begins by stating the obvious fact that any position which 
can be obtained from the won position — i.e. the position in which 
the numbered bloclw are in numerical sequence with the right- 
hand corner square blocks — must be a winning position, because, 
by reversing the order of movement, the blocks can bo worked 
back to the won position. lie takes twelvo of those und shows 
that, iu each case when the total number of what ho first terms 
displacements, and then discrepancies, is oven, the lino in which 
the vacant space occurs is even, and that when the number is un- 
even the line is uneven. 15 y discrepancies Mr. Proctor means the 
cases in which numbers precede a number which, in regular 
aequenco, they would follow. Thus, for instance, iu the line 
1 — 7 — 9 — 2 there are two discrepancies, as 2, which follows, should 
precede, 7 and 9. With regard to the lines, of course the first 
or top line is uneven, the second oven, the third unoven, the fourth 
eveu. The rulo suggested by the examination of these twelve 
positions hi evidently that when the whole number of discrepancies 
and tho number of the line with the vacant space are both oven, or 
both uneven, tho position is soluble. How this rule is to be applied in 
practice is best shown by tho example which Mr. Proctor gives 
Ho takes the following arrangement of the blocks : — 

9 14 12 4 

5 a u 

3 7 15 - 

*3 7 U (1 7 1 

The vacant square, it will be observed, is tho third one of the 
second line under the square occupied b\ number 12 of the first 
line. The summing up of the discrepancies is as follows : - - 

icd 


Ta winch follows should precede 14 1 

4 t. » 0.11,12 3 

5 " • o* 1 1. 3 

T »» «• o. *l» 5 .S 

K ., 1. 0. 1 J- 3 

3 „ y. M. 12. I. 5. U n 

'/ »» *• 4 J» 1 ’» 4 

2 „ " ;>, 14 * 4. 3* 8. Ji 7« o 

10 „ „ 14, T2, 1 n 4 

0 » «J. I It 12 , II, 7 , 15 , 7 J. 70 £> 

11 » » 14, is, is. 13 4 


Total ilH(TC|mni*y 32 

Tlius the total di'.cicpaucy i-» cra», nail lie; vacant, line is :tl*t> even ; j 
so that, if our Miggested laiv i& ruiicct, the position Miuuld be 21 n inning 
one. 

This example shows clearly what. Mr. Proctor's moaning is, and 
after giving it, he proceeds to demonstrate that, from tho petdiiou 
which 1ms boon thown, no possible working of tin* squares, accord- 
ing to the rule of the game, can ha\o other result than an o\ou 
number of discrepancies and an even 'vacant line, or uneven dis- 
crepancies and an uueven lino; und stateB tho following final 
conclusions : — 

Since, then, m tho won position the total discrepancy (o) is oven, and 
tho vacant line (4th) is nl.su even, in every position dcducibic from the won 
position or icUucible to the won position, the total discrepancy and the 
vacant line are either both even or both odd. And IlnTelbre no position in 
which the total discrepancy is even mnl the vacant line odd, or vice vasii, 
can possibly be a winning ’position. 

For most players this will ho enough, os they havo a rule by which 
they can uncertain whether any position .set before them is a win- 
ning or losing one; and though the rulo may not haveMjccn proved, 
strictly speaking, to be true, at all events a very strong presump- 
tion has boon raised in its favour. Mr. Proctor, however, as 
becomes a scientific man, is not satisfied with this result, lie 
is determined to do a great, deal more, and to solve tkiAvholo pro- 
blem of the game exhaustively. He doughtily says: — 

Wc lure proved that from non© of the multitudinous positions (one- 
lialf of the total number) in which tlm total discrepancy is odd and the 
vacant, line even, or vice nri/t, can nny position be obtained in which tho 
total dirtcrcpauev and the vacant line are either both even or both ndd ; 
also, that fiom not one ot tho iiiullitudiumm positions ol the latter kind («ay 
the winning kind) ran one of the former kind (sav the losing kind) be ob- 
tained. liutwc have not. yet prov ed that Irom any position of the wiuniug 
sort any other position of the an inning sort, iiieliuliii;; the won position, can 
be obtained ; or from any position of the losing son any other position of 
the same sort, including the lost position. 

We cannot possibly prove cither of these relations experimentally, for tho 
simplo reason that there arc more than ten mi Hi 01 is of millions of positions 
of tho winning sort, and us many of the losing sort. 

Tot it is not tIillWlH to prove that from any winning position any other 
winning position, and from any losing any other losing position, may bo ob- 
tained. 

This proof he proceeds forthwith to givo; and in giving it, 
shows the system on which the game is to be played. Iu this 
exposition we camiut follow him, us his reasoning, which is of 
Considerable length, cannot be stated in & summary, or mado clear 
without numerous diagrams. Those who wish to master the game 
.of Boss or to gain any clear idea of how it may bn mustered must 4 
study the QentlemarCa Magazine. The task of students, we may 
Observe, will not be a light one. Mr. Proctor's statement of his 
proofs is singularly obscure, and in places most difficult to follow. 


Many of his readers will most devoutly wish that he would 
“ explain his explanation and no doubt in time he will do so, 
giving an amplification of nis present essay, which will be more 
or less clear to all. At present, however, most creditable work 
can be dono by anv Boss player whose devotion to the game hi 
sufficient to make him grapple with the ambiguities of 
Mr. Proctor's statement ana master the system by which 
from winning positions the final won position can be 
quickly reached. How to distinguish those positions has been 
already indicatod, but it may be well to give the rule as stated by 
Mr. Proctor himself at the end of his article. Ilis words are as 
follows : — 

If the Tmmbor both of horizontal and vertical rows be even (os in th® 
Fifteen Puzzle), the won position, in which the blocks succeed each other 
in numerical wq nonce, following the lines as in reading, and leaving 
the last square vacant, can be obtained from any position in which the 
“ total discrepancy ” and the number of tho partly vacant square [line] are 
cither both even or both odd ; but if the •* total discrepancy ” is even and 
the number of the partly vacant lino odd, or vice versa, the won.position 
cannot be obtained. 

This is clear enough, and with attention and study, and perhaps 
some furthor assistance from Mr. Proctor, tho proof of this rule and 
the system by which the game can be mastered will bo made 
equally clear to the zealous player. Whether, however, the game 
will have its old attractivouoss nowthatMr. Proctor has explained 
nnd analysed it is extremely doubtful. What mado it at once so 
delightful and so exasperating was tho constant possibility of 
utter defeat.. Rarely could a player bo quite certain that Boss 
was not laying a trick for him, and would not bo true to his name 
and prove master in the end. Now this is nil ’over. There will 
bo no more uncertainty. Mr. Proctor has defeated Bobs, and 
perhaps Boss will not for long survive his defeat. 


I TRADE IN 1 880. 

ffTIIE year which has just ended has been one of steady, un- 
J- interrupted, and solid improvement iu trade. It is quite clear 
now that the explanation offered by Mr. (lifi’en twelve months 
ago of the revival that set in so unexpectedly in the autumn 
of 1879, * n p pit« of perhaps the worst harvest of the eeutun, was 
the true one. Tho preceding depression had been overdone by 
an exaggerated amount of discredit and upprubension. To a far 
larger extent than economical writers generally lm\e realized, 
states of trade depend upon states of mind in the business commu- 
nity. Credit is as the breath of life to trade, and when people ure 
doubtful as to whether it is prudent to trust any one, trade as a 
matter of course must be depressed. Tho result »f flie ( ilasgow Bank 
crash was to produce almost universal distrust, and the necessary 
consequence was that production fell behind the demands of current 
consumption. A reaction, therefore, was inevitable, and it was 
stimulated and augmented by tho recovery of the raw-matcrial-pro- 
ducing countries, liiore especially the United States. Twelve months 
ago 1 here was a fear that tho improvement thus set going would col- 
lapse from the e fleets of tho unhealthy speculation which acc< uupunied 
it, but the fear has proved groundless. Tho speculation died out ; 
but the trade revival continued, becoming strengthened and con- 
solidated as it became more gradual and natural. It is hardly 
necessary to adduce proof of the reality of the revival, ami data 
do not yet exist for measuring very exactly its magnitude ; iL may 
bo worth while, however, to cite a few figures, for tho sake of 
getting a more definite notion of bow far tho movement lu.s yet 
proceeded. From tho Board of-Trude returns for November we 
find that, for tho first eleven months of 18S0, the value of tho im- 
ports, compared with their value for tho corresponding period of 
JS79, has increased about fifteen per cent. ; whilo tho vuluo of the 
exports increased about seventeen per cent. The December return 
will not appear till tho ond of next week, but wo need have little 
hesitation in predicting that it also will show improvement. It 
was in tho foreign trade that the revival first manifested itself, but 
it has by uo means boon confined to the foreign trade. The rail- 
way traffic returns aro justly regarded as a very accurate index of 
the condition of tho country. It is clear that the receipts 
iiom the carriage of goods, for example, canuot be increased 
unless a larger Quantity of goods is carried, or a higher charge is 
levied, or unless both causes co-operatc. But if a higher charge is 
levied, and proves more productive, it can only bo— when the whole 

country isiu question, and therefore special causes are eliminated 

because trade can boar higher charges, or, in other words, is more 
profitable. But in sixteen selected British and Irish railways we 
find that in tho first twonty-fivo weeks of the second half of 1880 
tho traffic receipts had increased 1,030,000k, the goods traffic con- 
tributing 636,000/., or almost two-thirds, of the increase. Lastly, 
to refer to only one other piece of evidence, employers are 
beginning to concede an advance of wages to their workpeople. 
Early in tho year the cotton-spinning operatives of North and 
North-East Lancashire obtained a rise of wages, but the weavers 
failed, although they threatened to strike in order to exact for them- 
selves what had been given to tho other branch of the trade. Quito 
recently, however, the advance previously refused, on the ground 
that it could not bo afforded, has boon volun ta rily given. Here, 
then, wo have unquestionable proof of greater prosperity. In 
Durham, again, the miners have had their wages raised, and in 
several lesser instances there have Also been concessions, w hile 
the feeling is almost universal that a general rise is impending 
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We might add to these pieces of evidence extracts without number 
from trade circulars ana market reports, but we have add enough 
to establish the fact, with which alone we are hero concerned now 
■—that trado baajBontinuod to improve all through the year. 

The revival has been accompanied, of course, by a rise of 
prices; but the rise has been far more general and more consider- 
able in securities than in commodities. This is natural. A rise 
of prices in commodities cannot be sustained for any length of 
time by mere speculation. But such an increase of consumption 
as would justify a great rise of prices must in the nature of things 
lie gradual. In ordinary articles — thoeo, for exuuipio, whose price 
is mainly determined by # the prosperity of the great body 'of the 
people — increased consumption has to wait, first for the employ- 
ment of the whole of the working classes, and then for a rise of 
wages. It is not until labour is becoming scarco and wages are 
running up rapidly that prices mount, as they did, for instance, in 
the inflation yeare that followed the Franco-German war. As re- 
gards,* again, what are called the instrumental commodities, such as 
iron and coal, consumption abroad must exceed production abroad 
before it can act very appreciably upon prices here in England. 
Twelve months ago the consumption of iron in thn United iStates 
momentarily exceeded the production there, and there was a rise 
of the price here at homo “ by leaps and bounds.” But after a 
whilo the production in the United States was stimulated by this 
rise, and overtook the supply. In the opinion of many compel cut 
observers, the consumption will never again outstrip the produc- 
tion; but this is tmvelling beyond our present purpose, which is 
only to point out why the rise in securities should necessarily bo 
quicker than that in commodities. The organization of the stock 
markets lends itself more readily to speculative dealing, and, more- 
over, the consumption is mole universal. Tho leal consumers of 
iron are comparatively a limited class, but nearly every ono who 
saves is a purchaser of securities. It was inevitable, therefore, 
that tho rise in tho latter should be not only greater than in tho 
former, but that, to borrow the laugmige of the Stock Exchange, 
it should fully discount the future”; in other words, should be 
ahead of llie actual situation, and ubronst of the calcula- 
tions of the shrewdest and most far-seeing capitalists. Two 
clabomto articles which lmvo appeared in the Statist during 
tho past month, and which support their statements bv 
tables involving an immense amount of labour, enable us 
to show* what the rise in each case has been. Taking securities 
dealt in upon tho Stock Exchange, 'which were in August 1879 of 
the aggregate market value of 1,575 millions, tho writer of the 
first article shows that, early last month the value had risen to 
1,846} millions. Tho rise that took place in the autumn of 1879 
is included hero, while the movement of the past three weeks is 
not taken into account. But our object just now is not to measure 
exactly the advance from one New Veal’s Day to another, but to 
show the direction and momentum of the course of prices during 
tho year which has just closed, and for this purpose the figures wo 
have cited are as good as if tho comparison was between the last 
weeks in December in each year. It will lie noticed that the writer 
in the Statist, being unable to find space for all t.lm securities dealt 
in upon the Stock Exchange, was obliged to confine his calculations 
to tho principal ones, representing roughly in value about one 
half of tho whole ; and In* finds that the rise of price in these in 
about fourteen or fifteen months amounted to the enormous sum 
of 271 millions, or considerably inoie than Iho indemnity paid by 
franco to Germany. It may be said that this addition to the 
value of the property of British and Irish bond and shave holders 
in consequence of the revival in trade is imaginary, that it 
is nothing more than a book entry of the same property in 
higher figures; hut this is not. quite so. No doubt, to some extent, 
the augmented vuluo is onty a hook credit. But, on the other hand, 
it is to a largo dogreo real and tangible. Wo showed above 
that in the half-year just ended sixteen home railways earned con- 
siderably more than a million over and above the earnings of the 
corresponding .half of 1879, and tluv-e increased earnings are for 
tho most part clear profit, because the working expenses have not 
been swelled by higher wages and prices. Tlie increased price, of 
railways, then, is based upon increased incomes. In the same 
way, the banks have nil boon doing better. So have the cotton 
companies, as wo said above, and the iron companies, the tram- 
ways, and so on. Tho same thing holds of shipping companies, 
telegraphs, and the like. In short, it is true generally that, in 
consequence of the revival of trade, ail industrial enterprises are 
more profitable, and for that reason are worth higher prices, 
though, of course, we do not mean to imply that in every case the 
rise has been in oxact proportion to tho augmented \alue, but only 
that it is baaed to a greater or less extent upon an augmentation 
of value. Nor is it only industrial enterprises that are more profit- 
able. The good seasons which have revived trade in the raw-mate- 
rial-producing countries have also restored their tax-paying 
powers, and consequently improved their credit, while tho poli- 
tick settlement of Egypt has still further raised tho value of its 
bonds. Granting, then, all that can truly bo s-aid about speculation 
and fictitious values, it will bo seen that much of tho rise is as 
real aa the rise in the value of agricultural land that always at- 
tends upon a series of good seasons. Returning to the article in 
theStaiistwo find, as was to be expocted, that the rise is greatest 
in industrial concerns. Thus in Government Stocks, home and 
foreign, it was only 14^ per cent. ; but in homo railways it was 22 
per cent, ; in miscellaneous, 33 por cent. ; in banks, 37 per cent. ; 
and in foreign railways, 49 per cent. 

In commodities the movement of prices has by no means been 


uniform. It is startling to find from tho second article in the 
Statist that the price of steel and of steel and iron is act ually lower 
now tlmn in the first eight months of 1879 — that is, before f .10 Ameri- 
can purchases began, and when the depression seemed at its worst. 
It is to l>e borne in mind, however, that tho new method of steel- 
making greatly cheapens the cost of production. There is likewise a 
full in the price of horses, of books, of leather, of glass of all kinds, 
of linen and jute yarn, of paper, salt, manufactured silk, woollen cloth, 
and woollen yarn. But in gonci nl there is u marked advance, as, for 
example, of 15 per cent, in vails, of 19} per cent, in bar iron, 
30} por cent, in pig iron, and 40 per cent, in old iron. There is 
also a rise in all kinds of manufactured cotton, in coals, in copper, 
brass, lend, zinc, and tin, in wool, woollen yarn, worsted, and 
carpels. But 1 ho most remarkable fact brought out by the article 
is that prices are still below the level of 1SO1. That was a j f ear 
of very low prices, when the depression that followed the crisis 
of 1857 had reached the lowest point. It is, therefore, not 
a littlu surprising to find that, in spite of the trade revival, 
prices are sLill below the level of that year. Ono explanation is 
that, owing to a growing scarcity of gold, prices will henceforth 
be permanently lower than they were at a time when gold was 
superabundant. But this is a proposition to discuss which would 
lead us too far afield. It is enough to say, for the present, that 
the rc rival of trado which wo arc considering has not yet gone 
far enough to act very perceptibly on tlie prices of commodities. 
As we pointed out above, the movement for an increase of wages 
is only just beginning, which is but another way of saying that 
the improvement, in trndo has hitherto been hardy sufficient to 
give full employment to the working classes. But, until the 
working classes have for some time been in full employment, their 
buying cannot have any great oiled upon prices. Another thing 
to remember is that agriculture is still .suffering severely. Farmers 
aro unable to employ labour as formerly, or to pay their rent 3 
promptly; and landlords consequently are also notin a position to 
spend freely. It Mcema probable, therefore, that, tho movement of 
prices in commodities is but just, beginning. The trade improve- 
ment continues and is gaining strength. It must bring with it n 
rise of wages. And iii turn a rise of wages must cause a rise of 
prices, both because it adds to tho coat of production, tends to 
swell the circulation, and so in enhance the value of money, and 
augments greatly the purchasing power of the working classes. 
But how far tho rise of prices will go depends upon many causes 
tho operation of which it is impossible to calculate. 


Tin: TIIKATUES. 

A T tho Princeps’s Theatre Mr. Booth has followed his powerful 
- representation of Richelieu by 11 performance which in some 
important respects is even more powerful of Uertuccio in the Into 
Mi. Tom Taylor's play The Fool's luventjc. This piece was 
founded, aa will lie remembered, upon M. Victor Hugo's Le Hoi 
b amuse, a play which it Inis not been given to many of tho 
present generation to see performed upon tile stage, but, of which 
1 111) outlines have been made familiar to opera-goers by inruns ot 
Signor Verdi’s llljolcttn. The original piece has, it. is hardly ne- 
cessary to say, much of the grandeur of which M. Victor Hugo is 
among firing poets and dramatists Iho master; Lilt it hasal-o boitm 
of the faults which are characteristic of his work, and one at. 
least of which Mr. Tom Taylor got rid of with some success. The 
final scene of Ia\ Rot s' am use is at bi\ 4 . curiously inartistic, and 
seems to have an echo of tho pre-Shiikspeaivun time, when any 
Kind of horror was invented by playwrights and tolerated by 
audiences. A scene in which ahalf-deau girl, rising out of a sack 
into ’which she lias been thrown for dead, holds colloquy 
with her lather, who lias imagined that t lit* sack contained the 
corpio of the tyimit at 'whu:-o life hie. re\ enge had aimed, is oli- 
xioiisly unfitted for dramatic purpo-ea a * they are now understood, 
and as they were understood in the* time, of Horace. Me, Tom 
Taylor did well from a modern dramatist’s point of view in expung- 
ing this scene ; but ne might perhaps have avoided expunging with 
if tho finest speech in tho whole piny, which is also perhaps one of 
the finest dramatic bpec.rhos which M. Victor Hugo has written. 
Tho characteristic figures of fcialtalndil (the Sparafurilo of tho 
opera) and hid daughter also disappear in The Fool's ltwnuje, aud 
the motive of tho plnv is weakened by the fact that it is not the 
King, or tho Duke, himself upon whom tho jester longs to be 
revenged, but ono of his Court, the Count Malatesta, who had 
in his youth seduced tho jester's wife. This in a certain sense 
takes away, as probably it was intended to do, something of 
the savagery of Tiiboulet’s or Burtuccius character; but tho 
substitution of an attempt at. gratifying ft special grudge in the 
meanest possible way for the ferocious delight, of indulging liis 
hatred for the Court in genoral is not altogether commendable. 
St. Vallier's curse also disappears, and with it that senso of im- 
pending horror which, in J\l. Victor Hugo's play, oppresses tho 
jester in his anticipation of triumph. But it would be tedious to 
point out in detail all the differences between Le Roi s amuse 
and a play which Mr. Tom Taylor was careful to describe in a 
preface to tho published version as being “ noitbor translation uor 
rifaciammto." The notion, upon which the play depends, of tho 
jester’s double life and of liia schemes of veugeunco recoiling 
upon his owu head, is of course taken from M. Victor Hugo, 
and, granting that Mr. Tom Taylor was right in taking this 
notion only and working it up alter his own iashion, it must be 
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admitted that his knowledge) of stage effect stood him in good 
stead in his carrying out of his intention. Mr. Tom Taylor, 
excellent playwright, as at his best ho was, was loss happy 
in the writing of ver.-o than of prose ; but this is of the 
loss importance since, from the utterance of most of the players 
■who support Mr. Booth, it would be difficult without previous 
knowledge to arrive at the conclusion that they were speaking 
verse, lor Mr. Booth’s own performance, with a few exceptions, 
wo have nothing but praise. Wo have said that bis performance 
of this ’part is in some respects more powerful than hit* Richelieu. 
Richelieu is a tolerably familiar part, with strongly marked pas- 
sages which are expMeie.l by the audience, and which can hardly 
fail to produce their duo impression if they are given with any 
power. Berlureio is a purl with which comparatively few 
playgoers are acquainted, and in which very much depends 
upon the player’s imagination ns well as upon his execution. 
.In a cerlaiu sene'e, of course, every important part depends 
for its success in interpretation upon the imagination of tho 
person who interprets it; but in Bonin such parts, mul markedly 
in Richelieu, a theatre-goer who ran over the play before seeing 
it acted would be able to make a tolerable guess at the kind of 
effect which the player would aim at. To illustrate our meaning 
by ono instance, then* is the well-known “curse of Rome” speech 
in llichelieu,, to the directness of which scarcely anything, except 
perhaps the speech at the end of the first act in The Tool's Revenge, 
corresponds. This speech, emliug with the lines 

Vengeance swells out my veins, and lifts my head, 

Arid makes me terrible i t kune. sweet to-morrow, 

And put mv enemy’s heart into my baud 
r i hat 1 may gnaw il ! 

was given with great, oven with surprising, power by Mr. Booth ; 
but perhaps his finest acting was seen in passages where the text 
gives hardly uny hint of the ell* which the actor produces. 
Highest among these effects wo should hi* inclined to place Mr. 
Booth’s acting in the last scene but one of the play. Here, among 
many admirable touches, one which is especially audacious, and 
•‘specially Kiicccs'.ful, is found in his entreaties to Torelli to take 
him into the ro >m where, as he now knows, his daughter, and not 
the Counter Maintain, is imprisoned. He dances round Torelli 
with a wild ex igevmtioii of the jester’s m inner, which at last 
gi\es place to an utter and deeply tragical abasement, of supplica- 
tion. With th“ exception of some touches in Mr. Irving's Mathias, 
\se cannot remember to have seen within the last few years any 
piece of acting at one** s > daring and so successful ua this. TJio least 
step in the wrong direction would make it at once tho opposite of 
what, as Mr. Booth ev<vuf<^ it, it is. In other passages which are more 
or les^ of the p.iiiim kind, but which make le * demand upon the 
actors capacity for at ewe expressing and controlling a storm of 
conflicting emotion, Mr. Booth is, as it seems to us, markedly suc- 
cessful. In one i ceiio only to our thinking he fails, and in that 
the failure is j.a* ti.il. Thu is the sceno with his daughter in the 
second act. Here, with considerable tenderness, Mr. Booth yet 
employs tin* same form of expres ioti too often — so often, indeed, 
that ho comes dangoroindy near to monotony. The indrawn sobs, 
which are at lii\-L ellectiie and pathetic enough, hne something of 
their effect by too hvqu-ait repetition. The actor’s technical skill 
is strikingly exhibited in till.- character. Never forgetting that J»er- 
tuceio is hump-lucked and bow-legged, Mr. Booth yet contrives to 
display a nnwt i.iie.e -ding combination of grace and grotosqueness. 
.Such apparently t . ilhnir actions as the kicking over of tho llagons in 
the last act are. ju^t the actions which only an actor of thorough 
training can aceouijdU!i with the effect that Mr. Booth gives to 
this as to other in Tt lv technical mutters throughout the play. It 
may be pio.-um d that tic* piincipal actor is responsible for tho 
jiicturesqiH and inpeniuus arrangement for tho change of scene in 
the la'.t act — an air.uigcieciit which* however, is noUwitbout its 
ri^ks, as was shown on the night when we were present. Mrs. 
Hermann Voziu plu;\ s Francesca with force and discretion, and 
111^ Gerard nets the jo ter':* daughter, Fiordelisa, with grace and 
with good iuti'iil ion. ' Tlmre is not much to bo said in praiso of 
the other plaveis I’l.iirerued in the piece. They would do well to 
learn amongst other things that Maiifredi does not rhyme to Mac- 
ready, and one of them at least should remember that Malatosta does 
not assume a final r before a vowel. 

At Sadler's Wells Mrs. Bateman is entertaining hor audiences 
with A revival of The School for Scandal, the interest of which 
depends chiefly upon the acting of Miss Virginia Bateman as 
I iiidy Te.r/.lo, Mr. Charles Warner as Charles Surface, and Mr, 
Hermann Ve/in ns Sir IVler. Miss Bateman’s performance is 
full of spirit and intention, nnd in the screen sceno she rightly 
aims nt and reaches pathos. Mr. Charles Warner ruined tho effect 
of some excellent acting on his own part in this scene by the in- 
excusable, blunder of tailing a “call” after his exit. In earlier 
scones Mr. AVaruers uiillngping vivacity and good humour made 
one condone some faults which experience will probably remove. 
In the dinner scene, which is capitally arranged, and in which 
Mr. Wheatcmft sings “ Here’s to tho Maiden” with much spirit 
mid spontaneity, Mr. Warner is at his best. Mr. Vezin's Sir 
Peter is curiously dfy and disappointing. Tho play is well 
mounted* and the. stage management is excellent. 

Valentine and Orson, the pantomime written by Mr. F. 0 . 
Burnnnd for Ouvcnt Carden, would probably have made its 
mark without the curious and ingenious variety of advertisement 
which heralded nnd accompanied it. As fur as dialoguo 
goes, it is not. perhaps of much importance that Mr. Bur- 
mind rather than another wrote it, since, except in the case of 


tho Vokes family, all of whom are acton as well as mimes, 
tho dialogue is chiefly dumb show. Bat it is of import- 
ance that, a writer of Mr. Burnand’s stage knowledge should 
have contrivod the plan of An opening which follows closely 
the lines of an “ ever charming, ever new,” story, and yet 
gives plenty of scope for pantomime in the best sense. Miss 
Vokes’s Valentine is of course graceful and spirited, and her 
share in the caricature of tho Corsican Brothers duel is capitally 
executed. Mr. Vokes, who plays Orson, has lost nothing of bis 
power of combining acting with agility, while the prntanco of 
Lis legs is, if possible, more imposing than evor. Amazing feats 
of agility are performed, mostly in the scenes in which Mr. Vokes 
appears, bv Master Lauri, who has also considerable talent as a 
mi mo. MHftter Lauri will not, we hope, remain a mere acrobat. 
His talent seems worthy of ranking with that of the ILinlon- 
Loos. The comic business is throughout admirable, and at least 
ono scene of the karlequinado has real merit and invention. .The 
scenery is artistic and most effective. The transformation scone 
is imaginative and brilliant, but suggests, in its multiplicity of 
living lights, eorno un pie using possibilities. 


REVIEWS. 

MEMOIR OF CHARLES JOHN 1IERRIE3.* 

f PIIE delicate reservo which has induced Mr. IJorries’s sons to 
-JL exclude from tho present Memoir all notice of his private life 
and character is perhaps to be regretted. Few abler public ser- 
vants lived in his time, and none wore more conscientious nnd 
upright; but Mr. I Terries enjoyed no popular notoriety; and his 
solid and valuable services are, with other events of the same 
dale, generally forgotten. It would have been easier to revive the 
interest of tho present generation in his character and history by 
Suiuo personal account of bis life than by a dry record of public 
transactions; and the object of tho biography would therefore 
have boon most effectually attained by n deviation from the course 
which lifts been deliberately selected. The difficulty is, not to 
refute the calumnies to which Mr. Merries s reputation has been 
subjected, but to obtain a bearing. The book would, it appears, 
never have been written but for some ill-considered passages in 
Mr. Walpole’s recent History of England since 1815. Mr. Edward 
Merries conclusively disproves charges which are only partially 
supported by certain passages in Lord Palmerston’s Autobiography 
and in Mr. Orovi lie’s Memoirs. It is to be Imped that an early 
opportunity will be taken to make due reparation and apology. It- 
would bo absurd to affect a suspense m of judgment till .Mr. Wal- 
pole has lmd time to justify accusations which are clearly baseless. 
In one of his notes Mr. Walpole oit.es alleged aut horities for liis narra- 
tive of a proceeding which lie designates as “ this, strange intrigue.” 
Tlio corresponding text relates nothing which can properly be 
de cribcd as cither a strange or an ordinary intrigue. From some 
contemporary lampoon, probably published in tho Morning Chronicle 
lit the instigation of Mr. Merries s bitter enemy, Air. Tiernov, Mr. 
Walpole quotes with inverted commas tho description of Mr. 
Merries as a “ Tory Clerk.” Ho then proceeds to repeat in his own 
person tho ridiculous and offensive libel on tho most experienced 
financier then living in England, the confidential adviser of Lord 
Liverpool, Mr. A T ansittart, ami Mr. Robinson, who had for Sv.rno 
years sat in Parliament as Financial Sectetary of tho Treasury. 
The author of tho biography is perhaps excessively, though ex- 
cusably, severe on Mr. Walpole's un fortunate mistakes, which 
may probably bo ascribed only to carelessness and to imperfect 
knowledge of tho period. But an historian ought to have been on 
his guard against the misrepresentations of party pamphlets and 
newspapers, which were never more unscrupulously circulated than 
in the days of George IV. Mr. AValpolo’s error is the more surprising 
because Mr. llerries was first introduced iuto tho conduct of 
important business by Air. Perceval, whose entire confidence he 
enjoyed. It is evident that Mr, Walpole was wholly ignorant that, 
ns Chief Commissioner during the later part of the war, tho 
“Tory Clerk” had directed the expenditure of forty millions 
on supplies to the army, and that in a single year he pro- 
cured by complex operations tlio means of making spocio 
payments to the amount of twenty millions. lie was 
entrusted with tho negotiations for payment of subsidies to 
thirty-four different States, ranging in importance from Austria, 
Prussia, And Russia to Lippo-Scliaumburg and Keuss-Greitz. 
He managed the coinage of enormous sums of gold, not only in 
English guinoas, but in Hanoverian money, nnd even in French 
louis cVors ; and when his accounts were closed, several years 
after the war, his services, for which he declined apodal remunera- 
tion, were cordially acknowledged by tho Ministers and in the 
Iloube of Commons. When Mr. Walpole’s “ strange intrigue ” 
resulted in Mr. llerries’s appointment os Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, tho funds immediately rose, and several capitalists 
declared that they would have ceased to hold English stock if 
any other Minister had been substituted. The detailed proof of 
these facts in the first volume of the Memoirs will furnish original 
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and valuablo materials to any future student of the financial 
history of the time. Incidentally, it will perhaps convince Mr, 
Walpole that before be attacked the character of Mr. Ilerries ho 
ought to have made himself acquainted with the rudimentary 
.facte of his career. It is unfortunately but too probable that 
ordinary readers will be repelled by tho dry and compli- 
cated history of elaborate financial and commercial arrange- 
ments. Only one or two lively episodes vary tho dul- 
noss of official correspondence. Mr. Edward Hurries corrects 
an utterly incredible legend of Sir W. Napier’s, to tho effect 
that Lora Wellington collected all .the forgers and utterers of 
false coin in tho ranks of the army, and contrived with their aid 

fabricate French money which passed ns genuine. Tho real 
jcoinor was Mr. Henries; the engraver was Mr. Wyon of the Mint; 
and tho previous consent of Louis XVI 11 . hud been formally 
given. In his arrangements for collecting specie at all the com- 
mercial centres of tho Continent, not excluding Paris, Mr. Ilerries 
was efficiently aided by Mr. Rothschild, tho founder of tho celebrated 
firm and family. When certain Whigs were intriguing against 
the appointment of Mr. ITerriesas Chancellor of the Exchequer, the 
Morning Chronicle was induced to publish a mendacious statement 
that tho Cabinet had found tho nomination impossible in con- 
sequence of tho connexion between Mr. Ilerries and the honso of 
Rothschild. LordLansdowno indignantly repudiated tho calumny, 
which was Btill more effectually refuted by the confirmation 
of Mr. Herries’s appointment. His relations with Mr. Rothschild 
had been formed and employed exclusively for the good of the 
public sendee. 

Mr. Ilerries was born of an old family in a good social position ; 
but the bankruptcy of his father, weli known, as Colonel of the 
Light Horse Volunteers, left him at the ago of twenty with no 
provision except a clerkship in the Treasury. A post in the same 
oflice of 300/. a year was soon afterwards placed at his disposal by 
the singular and characteristic disinclination of the otlu-r clerks to 
become candidates for a place of hard work. Alter serving for a 
time as private secretary to Mr. Yansitlart, then Secretary of tho 
Treasury, he was promoted to a similar employment under Mr. 
IVrceval, who Increased his income by the gift of some potty 
revenue places. Iu 1S11, nt tho ago of thirty-three, Mr. Hurries 
was appointed Chief CoimuLsarx ; and lie retained the ollice 
till it was abolished in 1816, when be became Auditor of the 
Civil fust. In 1823 Lord LiiorpnoL pioeuml his return for 
Harwich, for tho purpose of securing his serxicc- as Secretary of 
the Treasury ; and for the next four years In* did much of tho 
imrd work of the financial department, of which Mr. Robinson 
was, as (Chancellor of the Exchequer, the ostensible chief. On 
1 he retirement of Lord Li\erpnnl, Mr. Hcrrica adhered to Mr. 

1 ■.inning, though in political opinion he continued to be a Tory, 
flic Catholic question wmh, ns in Lord Live] pool's time, left open ; 
urul Canning required all his colleagues, including his new Whig 
'lilies, to pledge thoiuselxes against Earliqmeiit.ivx reform. Lord 
Calmerston, in an autobiographical sketch published by Lord 
I hilling, states that he accepted from Churning the offer of the 

< 'lrincellorsliip of tho Exchequer, but that some time afterwards 
thinning told him that he found it convenient to retain the otlico 
himself in conjunction with the Treasury. Lord Palmerston 
oddly adds that the King lint «d him, and wished J Jerries to he 

< ’haueellor of tho Exchequer, or that Mr. (’aiming should hold 
.In* office, so that tlio practical work might devolve on Mr. 
ilerries as Auditor of tho Civil LLt. “Them were/* uc- 

ovdiiig to Lord Palmerston, “questions coming on about. 
,i:il arc* and Crown, lands which the King was very anxious 
about, and ho wished either to have 11 creature of his own 
it the Exchequer, or to have the office, of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer held by the First Lord.” Air. Edwmd Ilerries clearly 
proves that Lord Palmerston, probably nt a considerable iuterval 
of lime, entirely misstated the facts. The Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer was not offered to Mr. Kerries, nor could lie have been 
Auditor of the Civil List, since the place was, as Lord Palmerston 
must have known, incompatible with a scat in Parliament. Tho 
Secretary at War lmd for four vears sat side by side in tho House 
of Commons with the Secretary of the Treasury whom he repre- 
sents as still a member of the non-political Civil Service. Mr. 
Cunning had, in fact, asked Mr. Hemes whether ho would con- 
tinue to serve under Lord Palmerston ; and, on receiving a dis- 
tinct refusal, he had said, u Then there is an end of tho matter." 
It is possiblo that this short conversation may explain Mr. Canning’s 
change of purpose with reference to the disposal of the Exchequer. 
Lord Palmerston is also responsible for an inaccurate account of 
later transactions in which Mr. Hurries took a prominent part. 
On tho death of Canning, Lord Goderich, who succeeded him by 
desire of the King, offered the place of Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer to Mr. Sturges Bourne. On his refusal, the Minister, still 
by tho King's desire, made the offer to Mr. Ilerries, who at first 
declined it with a strong recommendation that it should be given 
to Mr. Huskisson, Tho King afterwards personally proposed tho 
appointment to Mr. Herries, who accepted it on Lord Goderich’s 
distinct statement that ho was, as First Minister, responsible for 
the nomination. The Whig members of the Cabinet afterwards 
persuaded Lo*d Goderich to hesitato in conferring the appointment, 
partly through dislike of Mr. Ilerries, and also in connexion with an 
effort which they were making to introduce Lord Holland into the 
Cabinet. Mr. Herries repeatedly ottered to relieve Lord Goderich 
of his undertaking, and at one time he expressed his willingness 
to rotain his office of Secretary of the Treasury under Mr. 
[Iuskisson as Chancellor of the Exchequer. The libel in the 


Morning Chronicle compelled him to place before Lord Goderich 
tho alternative of confirming the appointment as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer or of losing liis services. Eventually Lord Goderich, 
perhaps under pressure from the King, complied with Mr. Herriess 
terms, and he became Chancellor of the Exchequer, while Lord 
Lansdowno and the other Whig Ministers who had threatened to 
resign remained in the Cabinet. The biographer shows that there 
was no question about parks or palaces ; and he also confutes an 
injurious pieco of gossip published in the Groville Memoirs, to the 
effect that Mr.. Ilerries had ingratiated himself with tho King 
tl by transacting some of his pecuniary business, getting for him 
odds and ends out of droits, &c.” There was no reason why Mr. 
Herries should not help the King in the' transaction of his private 
business, though thero is no proof of the fact ; but bo could as- 
suredly not have transferred to him any droits or other funds which 
were public property. The “ droits, &c.,” had, after a debate in 
the Ilonso ot Commons, been added to the Civil Inst, and, if they 
passed through Mr. llerrios’s hands, lie would have been guilty of 
malversation if he had not paid them over to the lawful owner. 
It is nut even certain that Mr. Groville intended to convey the 
insinuation which is repeated by Mr. Walpole; but Mr. Groville, 
who probably knew nothing about droits and similar payments, 
received hia information from Mr. Herriess implacable enemy, Mr. 
Tierney, who was thoroughly familiar with the subject. 

Another of Lord Palmerston's statements is to tho effect that 
the King placed Mr. Ileriies in tile Cabinet as a live shell to ex- 
plode when it might bo convenient. As Mr. Hurries** biographer 
forcibly remarks, tho King had no need to adopt any indirect or 
circuitous course for ridding himself of a Ministry which he need 
not have appointed. I lo had preferred Cunning to Wellington 
and lYcl, who could even in the lifetime of their great rival have 
commanded n majority in Parliament. Tho King apparently liked 
the feeble mid 111 an a g« able Goderich bettor than the Tory leaders, 
and especially, at that time, than the Duke of Wellington, though 
ho wished to bruit as naVrowly ns possiblo the numbers and influ- 
ence of the Whig contingent. The final disruption was caused 
partly by Lord Goderich’s pressure for tho adinisrion of Lord 
1 full.md into tho Cabinet, and perhaps ulso by tlio difference be- 
tween tho Chancellor of the Exchequer and tho leader of the. 
House of Commons, in which Mr. Herries was clearly in the 
right. Without <:i insulting him, Lord Goderich and Mr. lluskis- 
f on, at the instigation of Mr. Tiornov, niteied to Lord Althorp the 
place nt Chairman of the Finance Committee, which Mr. Hurries 
iuul originally proposed to Mr.' Canning. No Chancellor of the 
Exchequer who regarded his personal or political honour could 
have submitted to such a slight. Mr. II ernes tendered his resig- 
nation unless tin* nomination of Lord Althorp was withdrawn; and 
he '•tcndily refused to release tho Prime Minister from the responsi- 
bility of a decision by an unconditional resignation. While Lord 
Goderich, aecoiding to his custom, was hesitating, the King sud- 
denly sent for the J hike ot Wellington, who lurmtd a strong 
Government by including the follower* of Canning. Air. Hi Tries, 
though ho again was admitted to the Cabinet, was relegated to the 
subordinate) office of Master of the Mint, king, there'' 'ore, as tin* 
biographer truly says, a loser by the transaction which lie was 
rmppo.-* d by his enemies to have contrived. The whole hi-torv of 
their proceedings D told at great length, with the result of entirely 
acquitting Air. Herries of all blame or suspicion. Mr. Edward 
Ilerries is a \igoiuiis and skilful writer, and a considerable ^rirt of 
his work is devoted to a \ indication of the party to which hi', 
father belonged. Those who are interested in ihu history of the 
time will find much information in a narrative which i* ncee«- uilv 
dosultorv, as it follows the intermitting Cuurse of Mr. Ilem- ss 
public activity . 

After tho fail of tho Duke of AYellington’s Government, Air. 
Herries remained a model ate mem her of tho Opposition, though Jo* 
seems scarcely to ha\o been on cordial terms with hdr Robert Peel, 
llis authority mi questions of economy and financo was gene- 
rally recognized. Lord Ariiburton said that lm was the bes=t 
financier with whom lie b.id ever transacted business: and 
Lord John Uus>eli expressed nearly the sumo opinion. When 
tin.* Whigs were defeated in 1846, Mr. Hurries unfortu- 
nately lo*L bis seat for Harwich, which he had held against 
Whig opposition for more than twenty years. Sir Robert. iVcl 
made Jiis exclusion from Parliament an excuse for not including 
him in tlio Cabinet, though, ns soon as all tlm offices were tilled, 
ho ofiered him a seat, which Air. Merries declined. Alter remain- 
ing for several years iu retirement, ho returned to the Mouse of 
Commons in time to become President of tho Board of Control in 
Lord Derby’s first Administration. He died in 1855 at the age of 
seventy-seven, alter a laborious, useful, and honourable life, lie 
may lie considered fortunate in the literary ability of his natural 
dufendcr, though it was scarcely to bo exported that a controversy 
should arise in a later generation on tho character of u statesman 
who would nut have cluimed for himself more than a secondary 
rank. 


OLlPHAVrS LAND OF GILEAD.* 

X T is strange that the broad belt of country lying between the 
river Jordan cm tho west and the Great Syrian Desert on tho 
east should have been so much neglected by travellers. It is 

* The Land of G dead ; with /vj curs tons in the Lebanon . Ity LuurciHv 
Ofiphant, Author of ** Lord Elgin's Mission to China,” “Piccadilly,” &c. 
London : 131ack wood & Sons. 18 U 0 . 
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not a dangerous or a difficult country to explore ; the climate 18 
everything that can bo desired ; it is full of the most remarkable 
ruina; it has sacred associations only surpassed by those of 
Western Palestine; and it is peopled with strange races. Yet the 
place remains ft land of ui} story. Few are the travellers who 
visit the lands of llnslmu, Gilead, and Moab; fewer still who have 
eyes to see and ears to hear. Those can, in fact, bo nearly num- 
bered on the lingers. The names of Burekhardt, Seetzon. New- 
liolt, Wetzstein, Porter, l)e Vogue, Burton, Palmer, and Merrill 
Almost exhaust the list — to which a tenth name, tlmt. of Oliplmiit, 
may now be added. The existing maps of this country are 
compiled from rough and unscientific observations made by 
theie travellers. They are all incomplete; places aro set down 
miles from their true position ; ri\ers run lip hills, and mountains 
are set upon plains. Of course, in a rough way, a good deal is 
known. The mountains of Gilead, ns placed on the best maps, 
nro tolerably near their true position ; VVetzstein, if he did 
not restore to the Argoh all its 44 sixty fenced cities,” was 
enabled to show a region covered with villages and ruins; the 
Roman roads ha\e been partly recovered, especially that which 
runs from Ilnsra to Salchat, the last fortress on the east, 
and then strikes straight into the Resort— whither, no man 
knoweth ; the Roman towns of Jerash and Amman have 
been repeatedly visited; ninny of the Greek inscriptions of the 
llnuran have been collected ; the strange structures, with 
swinging doors and window-shutters of stone, in the Rnurnn and 
the Lojah, have been described ; and the cities of JVIoah have boon 
recovered. 13 ut hitherto travellers have been visitois rather than 
explorers ; only two or three have remained long enough in the 
country to examino any part of it with an approach to thorough- 
ness. Each euccossivo traveller has followed a single track, the 
shortest from one important point to the next, leaving tho country 
to right and left un visited ; so that any newcomer in search of 
discoveries lias only to mark out for himself a different line in 
order to mako them. Ilo may not light upon a Moabite stone, or 
recover the lost cities of tho Recapolis, or find. Pella and the first 
Christian church; but he is pretty sure of linding modern villages 
and ancient ruins where the maps aro blanks; and, if he is an 
Arabic scholar, or is accompanied by a good interpreter, Jin will most ‘ 
certainly have abundant opportunity of making acquaintance with 
tribes whoso manners and customs have never been studied, in 
whose minds linger strange traditions of the past, whose religion 
is a mystery, and whose origins are unknown. 

Mr. Laurence Oliphunt undertook his journey with the object 
of ascertaining how fnr, and under what conditions, the country 
east of the Jordan would be available lor purposes of colonization, 
and for tho furtherance of liis great scheme of Jowish immigra- 
tion and Botllemcnt. lie left Western Palestine at Banins, where 
the ruins of the great Kuliit-es-Subeiboh, onco tho stronghold of 
the Templars, and for a time the castle of tho Old Man of tho 
Mountain, still bar tho way from Damascus. Ilia route lay iirst 
in a south-westerly direction, through nn almost unknown dis- 
trict, to lvuneitireh, perhaps the ancient Uanntha, on tho edgo of 
the district of Jcdur. ft ear this town aro settled some three 
thousand Circassians. It was unfortunate that on leaving Kunci- 
tireli, and striking across the unknown plains of Jaulnn, a heavy 
fog allowed nothing to be semi except the luxuriant herbage in 
which the tra vellers waded knee deep, and occasional clear, bright 
streams which ran across tlieir path. Those who propose to 
travel on Syrian highlands lmrdl v reckon upon such an accident 
ns a fog. Consolation, however, for this disappointment was 
obtained by the ascent of a hill called tho Tell el Ferns, which 
afforded an excellent prospect of the whole country — none 
other than tho realm of tlm great King Og. It is described 
by Mr. Oliphant as a vast expanse of well-watered plain and 
pnsture-lnnd, in places abundantly strewn with basaltic rocks, 
but capublo of sustaining countless Hocks and herds. Eastward 
and southward stretch the broad corn-growing plains of tho 
llaurau. Ou the south-west of the Tell lies that rocky plain, 
bounded by the bluo waters of tho Lako of Tiberius, where Bon- 
badttd and his chiefs resolved to meet tho Israelites. According 
• to Moslem belief, it is on this plain that shortly before the end 
of all things Jesus will reappear armed with a lanco lor the 
slaying of Antichrist, after his baleful reign of forty davs. There 
need to be no mistuko about the enemy of mankind, Tbecauso lie 
will have but one eye and will bear upon his forehead tho name 
of Kaiir or infidel. The district south-east of tho Tell el Ferns Mr. 
Oliphant bulievea to be tho much-disputed Land of Uz, which is 
generally placed in, or north of, Arabia IVserta. Smiths Clas- 
sical Atlas, indeed, with great liberality, spread? tho Land of Uz 
over the whole of the Desert. But Arab writers have always asserted 
that Job lived in the llnuran; tho place is full of traditions con- 
. nected with Job* "There is a monastery near tho village of Es 
Sadiych, called the l)eir liyub, or convent of Job, said to have 
been built in the second century by the Jofnide King Amr 1 . — a 
Btory which, if true, gives tho tradition a very respectable antiquity. 

A so-called tomb of Job is said to bo still shown near Nawa, and 
another at Es Sadiyob ; and the peasants call the country tho Belad 
Eyub, or district of Job. Mr. Oliphant strengthens bis caeo by 
arguing that tho Uz referred toby Jeremiah (xxv. 20) must be near 
Damascus; that, according to Josephus, Uz settled in Trachonitis 
and Damascus; that the Christiaus in the twelfth century placed 
tha birthplace ofBildod the Shuite twenty miles or so south of Es 
:8adiyeh,in a district now namod Zuweit, while the neighbouring 
village of Terns, whose inhabitants are called Temani, reminds one 
sthat Eliphaz was a Temanite. This seems, on the whole, a 


pretty strong case, though experience m Biblical identification bids 
us warn Mr. Oliphant not to do too sanguine of the general adop- 
tion of his theory. He might, bad he thought of it, have still 
further strengthened himself by quoting Lieutenant Conder's 
useful canon, tlmt a tradition is only valuable when it is common 
to Jew, Christ inn, and Moslem. For iustance, half a dozen tradi- 
tions aro floating about tho country south of the Huleh connected 
with Jacob and his daughters. Yet these legends aro unknown to 
any writer — Jew, Christian, or Arabic— and no one would, in con- 
sequence of these alone, associate tho place with any event in the 
life of the patriarch. But in this case we have Josephus, King 
Amr, tho Arabic historians, ’William of Tyre, aud the modem 
peasants, all concurring in tho same tradition, and making up be- 
tween them a continuous and long catena of beliof. One would, t 
however, like to hoar the other side, as represented by Smith’s \ 
Bible. JJicl ionary , in reply. As regards the old monastery, the 
most ancient ecclesiastical edifice of the kind, it is built of squaro 
blocks of dolerite, aqd is partly in ruins ; the portion still standing 
is now used as a barrack, and is the residence of the mutasserif. 
Close to tho village of Es S&diych are the tomb and fountain of 
Job, the former being a muknin or shrine, to which, as they did in 
the days of Chrysostom, pilgrims from all parts repair “ to kies 
with rapture the ground whore Job suffered.” The place bus ft 
special sanctity in the eyes of Africans, who come in great num- 
bers from the Soudan, and the shrino is under the care of som# 
two hundred negroes, who aro exempt from taxation. The 
ruins of an ancient temple stnnd upon a mound near tho 
tomb of Job, which Mr. Oliplmnt thinks has been successively 
a Phoenician temple of Baal, a Roman temple, a Christian 
church, and a Moslem houso of prayer. If he ib right, a mono- 
lith, tho lop of which has boon broken off', was formerly the 
well-known emblem of Baal, and is perhaps the only monument 
of tho kind remaining. This is no unsupported conjocture, 
because the place was clearly an important centro of Baal worship. 
The name of AsUiroth, tho principal female divinity of tho 
Phoenicians, survives in the names of two adjacent villages, called 
Ashteroh and Toll Ashcriih. Besides this was the country of the 
Amorites, “ who served Baalim and Aehemh.” The question which 
naturally follows is, Which of theso two places, if either, is the 
ancient Ashtaroth ? We cannot follow Mr. Oliphant through a very 
interesting argument. It is sufficient to say that he places Ash- 
taroth at Ashteroh, a village which I10 flaw, but did not visit— it 
was visited by Captain IsWbold in 1^46— and Ashtaroth Karnaim 
at Asherah, which he did visit. Thus one question opens out 
another, and one problem suggests another. To use Mr. Oliphant’s 
wolds, tho 44 held lor antiquarian and archaeological research in 
theso regions is so vast and enticing that, if ono has any other 
object in view, tho temptation to linger must bo steadily re- 
sisted.'' 

Leaving Toll Asherah, the traveller struck southward, ami 
crossing the Yarrauk, passed over the Wady Rahab, which, Mr. 
Oliphant suggests, is the' 4 * Oavea Rooh ” mentioned by William ut 
Tyro, where the Crusaders held, and lost, a strong position favour- 
able for predatory expeditions. On their left hand lay tho village ul 
Dorn, or Demi, visited by Wotzstein, who alone lias seen it. Ue 
describes it us a “subterranean city.” He says that ho passed along 
a subterranean street, perfectly ventilated by holes in tho roof, 
with cross streets leading off’ on either Bide ; a 4< market-place with 
numerous shops in the walls exactly in the stylo of the shops now 
seen in tho Syrian cities.” In a 44 side-street ” he found a great 
boll whose roof, formed of a single slab of jasper, rested on limr 
pillars. The room had no supports, and thedoQrs, after tho fashion 
of the country, were of stone. lie says that ho was an hour and 
a half in the place, and that bo only came out because he was 
afraid of the lights going out. A subterranean city! market- 
places and shops below tho ground ! It reads like an Arabian 
Night ' 8 story. The discovery is so romnrkablo, the account w> 
clear, that one would n$t willingly throw cold water upon its credit. 
Yet, when one rellects that these wonderB were all beheld by the 
dim Dicker of two composite candles, it is impossible to avoid tho 
feeling that imagination may have converted a tomb into a shop 
and a vault into a market-place. Is it not, however, extraordinary 
that such a story should have been told twenty-one years ago, and 
that no one has taken the trouble to follow up a discovery which, 
if Wetzstoin’e theory were true, would be as interesting as that of 
Pompeii? Whatever tho truth may be, there can be no doubt 
that Wetzstein found a vast system of souterraim which would 
cortainly repay examination, and it is very much to be regretted 
that Mr. Oliphunt was denied tho opportunity of making tho in- 
vestigation hiipsolf. lie heard of two other similar places, called 
Beloola and llahab, which were described to him as in no way in- 
ferior to Dora. The country is full of troglodytes, and at many 
villages through which Mr. Oliphant passed, os at Es Sal and Irbid, 
the wholo population lived in grottoes, caves, tombs, or roek-out 
dwellings. The knowledge of their habits takes away somewhat 
from the “ antecedent improbability ” of the story. Still, it must 
be owned that the step from a cave to a vault* from a hillside to a 
burrow, is a very long one. 

The route next lav through Irbid, leaving Abil— “ Abila the 
wine bearing on the right, through a country crowded with 
rock-cut chambers, subterranean works, and ruins, few of which 
have ever been examined, and none planned, to Umm Keis, the 
ancient Qadara, at the entrance of which the old Roman road can 
still be traced ; great sarcophagi lie about in every direction, while 
the pound is honeycombed with tombs. The theatre is still 
standing in so perfect a state of preservation that “it could be 
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made ready for use at the expense of a few thousand dollars.” 
Below Gadora, in the valley of the Yarrnuk, are the hot-springs 
of Amatha, with a ruined theatre and other remains, showing that 
the place was once, what it may possibly again become, a luxurious 
and well-frequented sanitarium. One can hardly imagine a more 
delightful winter residence— given, of course, a hotel and other 
necessaries of life — than Amatha. The springs cure every ailment ; 
the climate in winter is perfect, it is close to the Lake of Tiberias ; 
there is fishing in the Yarmulc and the Lake *, wild hoars and 
gazelles may be hunted ; Gilead is close at hand for an explorer ; 
the cities of tboDecapolis await identification ; and all around is the 
most wonderful and beautiful scenery, especially at the “ Fountain 
of the Brides,” which is, quite clearly, a small piece cut out of 
Paradise and left here for the solace of Syria. 

We must make short work of the rest of this delightful journey. 
Mr. Oliphant passed by iiirkot Mahneh, discovered by Canon 
Tristram, and identified by him with Mahanaim. It is Bituatod on 
the lower spurs of the mountains of Gilead, whoro Luban would 
probably overtake Jacob. Mizpeh or Gnlecd — could it have boon 
a dolmen P — should be sought close by this place. It was here, as 
everybody knows, that Joah fought Absalom, aiul in one of theso 
glades crossed by “ sparkling rivulets where the sunlight glints 
through the foliage of oak, terebinth, and carob trees” Absalom 
met his end. In this beautiful country stands the modern town 
of Ajlun, with its great castle built by Saladin, probably with 
ancient materials. And near Ajlun is the Wady Vabis, ft name 
which suggests .Tubes li Gilead, one of the lost places of Eastern 
Palestine. Jerash, Ks .Salt (where is the tomb of the Prophet 
Ilosea, thirty feet long and three feet wide), El Iioska, Jajuz, the 
Kulat Zorka, Amman, and Arab El Emir, wore all visited boforo 
crossing the Jordan and returning to the butter known Western 
Palestine. 

The interest attaching to Eastern Palestine is not confined to its 
ruins, its topography, and its associations ; the reader will find in 
this book a vast amount of most curious and valuablo information 
on the strango races and religions scattered about, the country. 
There are the Ansariyeh, a mysterious pcoplo whose secret re- 
ligion is perhaps the wildest of the many wild creeds born 
and fostered on the soil of Syria; they were divided into live 
tribes, who worship respectively the moon, the stars, the air, 
and the dawn. All unite, however, in worshipping Ali, son of 
Abu Tuled ; they are allied to the Isiuailians, or Assassins. There 
tire next the Druses, whose tenets were completely exposed by 
Sil vostro do Siicy forty } ears ago. There aro the Christian.-;, per- 
haps descendants of the Jefnidn Arabs, builders of the Deir Eyub, 
who lake unto themselves more than one wife, but without 
blame, and even with the blessing of the priest. The Christian 
women at Ajlun aro described as being of tho purest Grecian 
type; their eves large and lustrous ; their nose, mouth, and chin 
classical; their complexion a light olive. There are tho M a ion- 
ites, who consider themselves under the protection of France, us 
the Druses are tho friends of the Euglish. There aro the various 
Arab tribes — the Peni Sukhr, or Children of the Pock; tho 
Auazob, who wander over an area of 40,000 square miles; the 
Poala, who retain the carious custom of the “ war cradle,” a car 
composed of ostrich feathers, in which lies the most be.iuLiful of 
their maidens, borne before them into the light; 1 lie Adwan, and 
others, all of whom seem to ho coerced with ease. There are, 
lastly, the Circassians, who will probably play an important part 
in the future of the country. It is greatly to be desired that some 
linguist would imitate the example of Signer Lao /one, wlio lived 
for two years in Cairo an Arab among tin; Arabs, it only to (tolled 
traditions mid notn customs which have remained uuehunged since 
the days of llngar. 

Wo have said nothing about tho “ practical ’’ part of tho book, 
Mr. Oliphant s colonization scheme. If this uinbitious and attrac- 
tive proposal comes to anything, hooks, and many hooks, therefore 
reviews, will be Britton upon it. We have confined our observa- 
tions to the wanderings, and wo have only to add that wo thank 
Mr. Oliphant for making us acquainted with a strangely neglectod 
country, wJiobo charms nud capabilities seem to imvo escaped 
the notice of all previous travellers. Perhaps some enterprising 
Company may be formed for building baths and a hotel at Amatha, 
in which cose a wiuter in Gilead may provo even more attractive 
than a winter in Algiers ; and most certainly this delightful 
volume, written in Mr. Olipbant’s quiet, easy, and cultivated 
style, will stimulate others to follow iu his steps. Next year wo 
hope to read of a magnesium lamp and a measuring tape having 
boon used with profit in Deru, Kahab, and Boloola. 


QUEEN COP 11 ETUA.* 


served their purpose in bringing out tho peculiarities of tho 
authors personages* Nothing could be better in its way thhn the 
scene in Strange Waters in which Mr. Francillon showed us a 
curate reading out Locfcslcy JIall to a collection of sewing ladies, 
one of whom wanted to know who was “the individual AVithers,” 
whilo another explained with superior knowledge that the real 
meaning of the passage was that “ the more a man shrivels 
up tho bigger wo all grow.” There are signs in Queen Cophetua 
of both the talents to which wo have just referred, but they 
are not so happily combined ns wo could have hopod. It 
is, it Booms to us, partly in consequence of his becoming too 
much possessed with tho notion of one particular and peculiar 
character that Mr. Francillon has been led into a novel which, 
in spite of its merits, is somewhat bewildering and inconsis- 
tent. The power of imagining a really new character in fiction 
must, no doubt, bo a singularly fascinating one to its pos- 
sessor as well as to those for whoso benefit he exercises it ; but it 
must also carry with it a certain danger. Such 11 danger the 
author appears to us to have run upon iu his Gideon Skull, who is 
really the principal character in Queen Cophetua. Gideon Skull 
has about iiitu a certain touch of “honest Iugo”; but lie is un- 
like logo in that ho takes no delight in evil for its own sake. 
Indeed, he has no reason in the abstract for preferring evil to 
good ; and it is possible, ns wo learn early in the book, lor a nmn 
to have known him intimately lor a considerable time without 
ever suspecting that under his bluff cynical manner there Jay a 
determination to get what I10 wanted and what hi; thought he 
ought to have without troubling himself about tho means to be 
employed. Gideon Skull was thrown upon the world at an early 
ago to “ fend for himself M ; and the result of his so feuding was 
that ho came hack to the relations who had always regarded him 
ns a rolling-Rtono of the wore! kind with a convincing air of 
prosperity, and with certain fixed theories as to tho world in 
which ho has been rolling which are not unnatural either in 
themselves or in their results, but which are not explained in 
either case with complete adequacy by Mr. Francillon. Gideon, 
when first introduced to us, is described as being 

big and bro.ul, with the face of a thoroughbred Englishman; fresli-mn- 
plexioDcd, short-featured, brown hem ( led, mid grey-eyed. And it was 
better still - it vvtiH fall of the sort of honesty of which we English phuiui 
ourselves 011 having the Jioii’h share; a rugged, somewhat sullen sort, 
Inkiug lefucc in cynical speech when it is* too holiest to acquit itself ol 
being touched hv sentiment deeper than the oil Lerniost skill. Tim more 
]>i fMiiiiieiit lea Lines weio lather broad and blunt — the lion’s and uol tho 
eagle's; the mouth, though rather large and heavy, was appropriate to tho 
sort of face, ami handsomely funned, at letist so far as could be. seen 
through ;i full brown mouslucho that nearly hid the upper lip and fell 
naturally into the full brown hoard. “ I mayn’t be a saint; who is? But 
I lmte humlm;;,” the whole face seemed to say for itself ; more espeeinllv 
the Wi'll-opeiiuil out-looking gtcy eyes — those leal lives which, we urn tolil. 
are alone incapable of a lie. 

Later on we find that Gideon’s appearance and manners arc com- 
pletely deceptive. Not. that his honesty is entirely on assumption 
and part of his stock-in- trade for the deception of others. lie 
“ did nut believe that men arc; divided into two classes, honest xne^ 
and rogues, and that roguery is the best policy until it bus t erved 
its turn. On the contrary, it seemed to Gideon Skull that all men 
were of one class, and that to tnlk of roguery and honesty was h> 
make :i distinction without a djJlcreiife.” Tims it came about that 
his cynicism was “ by no means the commonplace and stale 
piece of a llcc tat ion which it might bo imagined.” It was 
simply the expression of his inp rained belief that no kum.m 
I being allowed scruples of any kind to interfere with self-inte- 
i rest, and by Jih habit of buying openly vvlmt lie thought, andwhat, 

. ns lie was convinced, everybody else thought, ho put himself 
iu a false position. Du tho one hand, knaves were apt to take 
him for a false cynic who had really u simple and trustin'.: 
heart which marked him as their obvious prey : on the other, this 
notion on the knaves’ part frequently enabled him to turn the 
tables upon them ; and out of the mutuid misconception caused 
by Gideon’s peculiar character came most of tho strange events 
which occur in Queen Cophetua. 

Tin; passage concerning Gideon’s character, of which wo lmve 
just given a laud of abstract, goes on into more subtle and per- 
haps less fortunate reflections as to Gideon s relations with Victor 
AYuldron, the, young man as whoso ally he makes his first appear- 
ance. Fur Victor 

lie would have done any quantity of the dirtiest work, and said nothing, 
in order that his friend might he aide to *1 iul his eyes and fancy his own 
bauds clean. What he expected, fairly enough, to guni hy his service.! in 
obtaining CVplmton for Victor was no tnlln to him, mid he firmly believed 
that.il was solely tor his own share, in the. adventure that In; hud been 
working ; hut lie would have lelt it a real misfortune if Vidor und not 
himself had been compelled, by wav of lnsl resource, to tamper with 
registers or do any thiug unlKinniing quixotic: professions. . . . lie had « 
certain soil of satisfaction in playing at lumom by deputy. 


M R. FRANOILLON’S powers can hardly bo said to bo soon at 
.their beet iu his latest novel. Ilo has before now shown 
both a remarkable faculty for construction (oue of his shorLer 

S crformances, A Bad Bargain , may bo specially remembered as 
eserving in this respect to rank with the work of Gaboriau him- 
self)* and ho lias also shown a striking power of catching and 
expounding character, and of enlivening his work with humorous 
scenes which were not dragged in by the head and shoulders to 
eet on a crowd of barren spectators to laugh, but which always 


• Queen Cophetua.' By R. E. Francillon, Author of * Olympia,” Ac. 
3 vela. ' London: Chatto A Windus. 1880. ' 


The “ tampering with registers/’ as it is bore somewhat gently 
put, is proposed iu the first volume by the mau who, we learn in 
the third volume, had never told a direct lit*. The two things are 
not irreconcilable ; but, aB we have observed, they are not fully 01 
skilfully enough reconciled by Mr. Fraucilluu. The Gideon !&ull 
whom the author seems to havo aimed tit is depicted well and 
forcibly enough iu the interview with his wife in the latter part of 
tho book, when his complete conviction that ho has done no 
wrong is finely contrasted with her naturally exaggerated view of 
his wrong-doiug ; and if tho work hud been throughout kept up to 
the level of this scene, it might have given Mr. Francillon a higher 
rank than he had before attained. Partly from over-elaboration. 
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partly from a curious want of consistency, he has failed to do full 
justice to his really original idea of Gideon’s character, and upon 
the success or failure of this character the book must, from an 
artistic point of view, depend for its value. Gideon is the moving 
spirit of the novel-— its deus or diabvlu $ ex much* rid — and the im- 
pression produced upon ns, rightly or wrongly, is that to Gideon 
Mr. Francillon has given more thought and trouble than to any 
other character. The girl whom ho marries is, partly in the same 
way as Gideon, a curious experiment in character, but is a moro 
completely unsuccessful one. 

As to plot, Queen Cophetua is promising and disappointing, 
.much as it is in the working out of the principal personage. 
There aro good ideas in the construction of the story, which are 
insufficiently handled, and there aro some which are entirely pre- 
posterous. Mrs. Reid's arrangement with Mr. Skull, Gideon's 
uncle, to keep her husband's will a secret for seven years, is oddly 
improbable, and adds unfortunate complications to a plan already 
involved enough. Alan Reid's resuscitation is necessary to 
gratify the demand for poetic justice, but is absurd enough after 
the circumstantial accounls of his death furnished by eye-witnesses. 
That he and Victor Waldron should have met at the *• Rats ” club 
and arranged to go over to the siege of Paris together under 
Gideon's very nose, and without his intervention, is absurdly im- 
probable ; and the manner of Gideon’s death, which alone could 
make possible an arrangement of a Hairs which has to pass for being 
satisfactory, seems perhaps more absurdly improbable than it is. 
Mr. Francillon may very likely have chapter and verse to cite ior 
the curious “ doses of djiug ” which Gideon could administer to 
himself at will ; but that is not excuse enough for bringing such 
an incident into a novel. “1 feign probabilities, 1 i coord im- 
rababilities,” said Mr. Rondo in a characteristic preface to one of 
is works ; and the latter course is uiio which a novelist should be 
extremely charv of adopting. 

Queen Cophetua cannot, ns we have said, be described ns a com- 
plete success ; but it contain*, apart from the interest attaching 
to Mr. Francillon’s struggles with a difficult problem, various 
amusing scones, among the be^t of which are those which pass in 
the Loudon office of the “ Sprnsrg villw Aigiis.** Mr. Francillon has 
evidently studied closely the type of American whose wavs, and 
even whose intonations, he reproduces. “ R.iliru-. " is good, but 
surely “ Amurr’can " would l>o truer than “ Amurcaii.” 


II ALL'S INTERNATIONAL L \WV 

I T waa time that, some one should tako away from England the 
reproach of not having yet produced a scientific, and indepen- 
dent treatise on international low; a subje« t in which English 
citizens and statesmen are at least ns deeply interested as those ol 
any other country, and in which there are peculiar objections to 
receiving the doctrines of foreign writers without, u certain iiiuuiiuL 
of caution. This task has now been dealt with ill earnest by Air. 
Hull, and so well that, with his book in hand, an English lawyer 
need no' longer be afraid to speak in the gate with any of the 
American or Continental authorities. In a work that covers so 
much debatable ground much must of liecesMty be exposed to 
critichin. In fact, a writer on international law has to be perpetu- 
ally on the verge of controversy. Jle mu4 embark oti almost 
endless discussion of u mixed ioufs of precedents and reasons, in 
which the exact value of the precedents is seldom known, and the 
reasons are constantly biassed by theoretical assumptions or politi- 
cal interest. No doubt there is a certain amount of settled prin- 
ciple, but tbo application of it by dillerout States in their conduct 
and by diflerent. writers in their books is so various that wliat agree- 
ment there, is appears at times to be illusory. Ono method much 
approved among writers on tile law of nations is to simplify 
troublesome questions by assuming that rules we settled when 
they are not; taking care, of course, to pick out among the con- 
flicting opinions that one which favours the writers own 
sentiments, or seems to promise most advantage to his nation. 
Such is uot Mr. Hall’s way. Whatever else he does, ho is always 
frank in lacing difficulties. He treats international law as n study 
of real facts, uot » scheme to be elaborated by deduction without 
regard to the uctuul behaviour of princes and rulers. 

At the outset of his book Mr. Ilall explains with laudable 
clearness that he intends to proceed not on transcendental but 
on empirical principles. His first statement, carefully framed 
not to prejudge controverted points of speculation, is that 
“ International Law consists in certain rules of conduct which 
modem civilized States regard as being binding ou them in 
their relations with one another with a force comparable in 
nature and degree to that binding the conscientious person to 
obey tho laws of his country, and which they also regard as 
being enforceable by appropriate means in case of infringement.” 
These rules '* may bo considered to bo nn imperfect attempt to 
give effect to an absolute right which is assumed to exist and 
to be capable of being discovered ; or they may be looked upon 
simply as a reflection of the moral development ‘and the ex- 
ternal life of tho particular nations which are governed by them.” 
Besides these two views, there is a mixed or intermediate one 
to the effect that international law is founded on some kind nf 
absolute right, but the evidence of whut is right must be sought 

■ • International Law. By Willium Edward Ilall, M. A., Bnnister-at-Law. 
Oxford : Clarendon Tress. i83o. 


in positive law and usage. “In the Mowing work* add* Mr. 
Hall lt the second view is assumed to be oorrect. The reasons 
given for it aie, in our opinion, conclusive. Their general 
tonor is. or ought to be, not unfamiliar to every one who 
has studied iu the English school of jurisprudence : but we 
doubt if they lrnvo over been so clearly and completely ateted, 
Thov ure reinforced, moreover, by an interesting Appendix On 
the formation of the Conception of International Law, which is 
a good concise introduction to the history of the subject. Among 
these preliminary topics Mr. Hall is especially instructive on the 
value of treaties as evidence of what the law of nations is. It u 
supposed by some writers that treaties form a sort of international 
case-law ; but, as Mr. Hall truly points out, even if they professto 
declare existing law, the declaration can bind only the parties who 
make it. A competent numbor of such declarations to the samo 
effect might conceivably establish a consensus of great weight; but,y 
again, u it cannot bo admitted that the greater numter of treaties 
do in fact express in a peculiarly Bolenin manner, or indeed at all, 
the views of the contracting parties as to what. iB or, ought to. bo 
international Jaw.” The chiot value that treaties possess is really 
historical, “as marking points in the movement of thought.’ 
[f we find at a given timo a particular new practice or modi- 
fication of old practice occurring os matter of express conven- 
tion in several treaties, and if afterwards these treaty stipula- 
tions “ are found to become nearly universal for a while, and 
limn to dwindle away, leaving a practice more or less confirmed,” 
this is good evidence that something which was introduced by 
way of Hpecinl agreement lias passed into the common usage of 
nations, and is no longer thought to need the protection of ex- 
press treaty lights. And as to usage Mr. Hull justly points 
out that tlie usage of nil nations is not of equal value in all 
things; for in-itnnco, 1 ' it would at the present day bo absurd to 
declare a maritime iwigo to be legally fixed in a sense opposed to 
1 he continued assertion of both Great Britain and the United 
Slates." 

Tho only point on which we could wish for a fullor exposition 
is the nature of the sanctions, or quasi-sanctions, of international 
law. This law consists to a great extent, us we may see by 
opening Mr. Hall's book almost anywhere, of statements about 
what an independent nation may or may not, do. What is tho 
real moaning of this lunguago ? By writers who are content to 
take refuge in the principles of nbtoluto right tho question is of 
course neglected. To those who, like Mr. Hall, prefer to stand 
on the mure solid, if more humble, ground of fact and experience, 
it should be of Considerable importance. Most persons would 
say that tin 1 sanction by which the law of nations is enforced is 
war; in Which may In* included fur this purpose isolated acts of force, 
reprisals, s-i-cal led pacific blockade*, and the like, which are acts 
of war if tins State against whom they are employed thinks lit to 
treat, them as Mc-h. And the re (lection is now a trite ono that 
international law diflers irom laws proper in that tho parlies are 
judges iu thi ii own cause. Every' Government must decide for 
itrelf whether the conduct of another independent Government is 
such as to make war necessary or comparatively desirable. Yet 
the buoU undertake l<» tell us in some detail that certain causes of 
wiir are just and cerliiin others me unjust; not, indeed, with- 
out a quiet i but Millbneiitly clear, indication from Mr. I Full of 
the amount of wo«d that the utmost ingenuity and enterprise 
of pig-she irers ma v be expected to produce in this kind. 
How cun wo speak of a war as legally unjust when there 
is no penalty save tho rLksnf tho war itself, which may turn out, 
for anything that can be pronounced beforehand, to tho unjust 
combatant's advantage Y if a majority of the great Rowers were 
ready mid willing to act habitually in concert for tho purpose of re- 
stiaiuing aggressions or provocations generally deemed unjust, that 
would be an ellective sanction indeed. But we are yet far from 
this state ol things. Mr. Kinglake 1ms endeavoured, at the begin- 
ning of his History of tho Crimean Wur, to *bow that an in- 
choate usage in this direction exists. VVe should bo only too 
glad to believe that such is tho case. But tho usage desciiusd by 
Mr. Kinglake, if it does exist, is still unrecognized and un- 
defined. Jt belongs to something which is to international law 
what morality is to laws proper. Again, belligerents are bound to 
respect tho rights of neutrals; and these rights may be said in a 
true and intelligible sense to bo sanctioned by war. For a belli- 
gerent who interferes beyond measure with a neutral’s rights or 
interests exposes himself to having two enemies to do with instead 
of one — a danger which not even the strongest Power will care 
lightly to encounter. To this it is to be added th&t the interest 
of any ono neutral is, in most easel, the interest of all, so that 
tho remoter but not inscusiblo risk cf an overwhelming coalition is 
present to keep the belligerents within bounds. But likewise there 
ure laws of war conceived by publicists and statesmen to be binding 
on the belligerents as between thomsolves. Modern warfare is a 
state of “ regulated violence,” as Mr, Ilall names it. And here we 
are not dealing with speculations in the air. There is no doubt 
that the violence of war has in fact been regulated and moderated 
to an extent that seemed impracticable in the timo of Grotios. 
Whence comes the force of the regulation P The sanction of war 
is exhausted, for these rules become effective only when and so 
for as n suite of war already exists. It may be said that the fear 
of retaliation or reprisals is a sanction. Where this comes into 
play, however, that which is for the time sanctioned is 
apt to be the stronger party’s interpretation of the laws of war 
in his own favour, as was seen in the German invasion 
of France ten years ago. Moreover, reprisals and retaliation are 
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Available only to a limited extent, being, according to modern 
notions, too odious to be carried to extremities. In fact, the 
eromm an offence is, the less is it capable of being punished in 
hind. Here, then, formal and tangible sanctions desert us. The 
“ temperaments*' of modern warfare, to use Grotius's term, rest in 
truth on an appeal to the common morality And humauity of 
civilised nations, which belligerents are presumed still to share, 
and, in factj still do share to a great oxtent, evou in the midst of 
active hostilities. It is consonant to the feelings of civilized 
Governments, and in the long run to their interests, to observe 
towards one another in war some such rules ns an enlightened 
neutral might wish to bo observed for tho sake of diminishing 
suffering and ill-will to the greatest extent compatible with tho 
objects of war being attained. In other words, tho sanction im- 
posing on belligerents a certain observance of honour, humanity, 
and private rights, is at bottom the general opinion of civilized 
people. This is practically recognized by the manner in which 
belligerent Powers are accustomed to record their complaints of 
alleged infractions of the laws and usages of war. Such complaints 
can but seldom have the force of a specific throat ; their object 
is to procure rodress from the adversary's own sense of what 
is right, or, in default of this, to shame him into it by publicity. 
Should we not, then, regard public opinion as tbe final sanction 
of international law in every case ; a sanction with physical Ibrco 
behind it, no doubt, in one or another shape, but a force latent 
and undefined, and to bo called into action only in an extreme 
case P This would bring out more clearly than the common view 
does the Analogy between international law as governing tho re- 
lations of States and the rules of morality ns governing those 
of individuals. Or a better parallel, perhaps, may be found in 
the customary rules of a patriarchal tribo, which are enforced by 
no specially organized Authority, and in which morality and law 
are still undistinguished. Tho view here suggested is really im- 
plied in the statement made by varihus writers from Suarez down- 
wards, though perhaps with full distinctness by none before 
Austin, that tho tear of provoking general hostility — not only tlmt 
of tho State particularly oil ended- -is tho ultimate compulsory 
motive for obedienco to international rules. It seems to be a 
further consequence that war is analogous, not to tho legal remedy 
of suing in a court of justice, but to the “.self-help/ 1 ruoro or less 
regulAted by custom, which has a considerable place in archaic 
legal systems, and of which surviving rudiments, reduced to a 
subordinate rank and fettered by new safeguards, may bo found 
in tho most polished ones. To pursue tho comparison ouo step 
further, some guide for speculation ns to the possible develop- 
ment and strengthening of international law may be found in the 
historical circumstances of partly civilized communities. Prob- 
ably in early Roman history, certainly in the middle ages, and 
notably in tho Icelandic society described in the Sagas, private 
war went on for n considerable time side by side with legal 
redress before the supremacy of the law was finally made good. 

It is time to return from our digression to Mr. Halls work. 
One of his greatest merits is lucid arrangement. Ho begins with a 
First Part of “General Principles/ 1 corresponding pretty much to 
the AUgcmeiner Thvxl of systematic German writers, and giving a 
comprehensive view of the subject and its different branches. 
Then he takes up the divisions in detail. Under the hoad of “ Tho 
law governing States in their normal relations,” the rights and 
duties of sovereign States in time of peace are sot forth. Iloro 
we have the doctrines of territorial dominion, sovereignty, tho 
so-ealled “ exterritoriality ” of public vessels, extra-territorial 
jurisdiction, diplomatic agents, and treaties. Exterritoriality, by 
tho way, is treated by Mr. Hull us a fiction needlessly introduced 
to explain anomalous immunities which are really to bo ac- 
counted for on special grounds of necessity or convenience. 
The third part deals with “ the law governing States in the 
relation of war,” which includes, besides wbat are known as 
the laws of war, the rights of capture and levying contribu- 
tions, the position of a military occupant, and the rulea which 
determine the “ enemy character ” of property. Tho relations of 
neutral States to the belligerents are kept apart under tho title of 
“ the law governing States in the relation of neutrality,” whore, 
among other questions, the rules of contraband, blockade, and 
maritime visit and capture are discussed. Mr. Hall's division of 
the subject is, we behove, new, though its convenience makes it 
seem obvious when once exhibited. His treatment of the matter 
in detail is, with few if any exceptions, as good as his method. Jle 
is careful to preserve the* distinction between theory and usage, 
and Among usages to distinguish those which are established from 
such as ore still uncertain or in procoss of formation ; for instance, 
tho growing practice of restraining belligerents as much as possible 
from bringing their prizes into neutral harbours. In two or three 
places which we had noted for criticism our doubt or objection has 
Been removed by subsequent explanations or additions ; and this per- 
haps is not a bad test jof the general thoroughness of the work. The 
chapter on treaties might be improved by giving moro attention to 
their operation in actually transferring dominion where the cession 
of territory enters into them* When such a treaty is executed 
the parties are bound to its results not so much by the specific 
obligation of the treaty itself as by the general duty of nations to 
respect one another's territorial sovereignty. The analogous case 
in municipal law is that of a conveyance, not of a pure contract. 
Some of tue language still com&only usod implies a confusion which 
Mr. Hall might well have given a paragraph or two to clearing away. 
Treaties of this kind have been distinguished by Borne publicists 
from properly contractual treaties under the unhappily chosen 


name of “ transitory conventions,” and their effect baa been still 
more unhappily expressed by the maxim that 11 transitory conven- 
tions are by the nature of the case perpetual.” This is at best an 
extremely clumsy way of saying that tne result is to create not an 
obligation but ownership. Proceeding from yr liters veraed in Roman 
law, it is really past excuse. When a sale is complete, the seller is 
bound to respect for an indefinite time the right of ownership 
acquired by the buyer, and it makes no difference if a lawsuit 
arises between them about some other matter ; but we do not say 
that the contract of sale is perpetual. On tho question of 
“ pacific blockade ” Mr. Hall treats the authority of modern usage 
(six cases within twenty years) in a rather off-hand way. We quite 
agree with him, however, that on principle it must be an act of 
war or nothing. Finally, we may point to Mr. Hall's not in- 
frequent criticism of the Continental writers as full of excellent 
and profitable instruction. . 


TALDOT’S GREECE AND THE GREEKS.* 

W E trust that “The Right Honourable W. E. Gladstone,, 
Premier of England; author of 1 llomcr * (a work of rare 
merit)/' fcc. &c., to whom “this work is inscribed with profound 
sentiments of esteem and admiration by the author,” is satisfied 
with the list of his manifold accomplishments set forth in the 
dedication. In his political career Mr. Gladstone hA8 brought 
upon himself many well-meant, though embarrassing, tributes from 
Ins admirers ; but as a scholar he has, bo far ns we know, dono 
nothing to deserve that this tedious volume of incoherent and in- 
accurate remarks upon Greek manners and cii8tom9 should bo 
laid at his feet. Anything less scholarly than the present work it 
would be difficult to conceive. Mr. Tulbot'B short but numerous 
chapters rend like thd essays of a dull boy, with a bad memory 
and the haziest notions of English composition, who has spent a 
month or so in trying, without any previous knowledge, to learn 
by heart the Smaller Dictionary of Antiquities edited by Dr. 
Smith, and has reproduced tho learning thus acquired after tho 
fashion which might bo expected in such circumstances. Tho 
various branches of his subject are treated by the author in no 
particular order, and on no particular ‘plan. His astonishing and 
comprehensive ignorance of details is well matched by the fatuous 
character of his deductions, comparisons, and generalizations ; while 
his constant blunders in tho Greek and Latin languages are 
thoroughly consistent with his frequeut inability to express him- 
self in his own. 

This may seem to ha a somewhat sweeping condemnation ; hut 
a slight examination of the book will make its justice sufficiently 
apparent. Mr. Talbot begins his account of Athens by giving a 
list of the various names by which Attica was known at different 
periods of her history. lie informs us that the country was called 
“Posodonia from Neptune, and Minerva from Pallas; these being 
$pics appropriated to these imaginary deities respectively/* Wo 
on not suppose that Mr. Talbot really means to tell us that 
Minerva was a name of Attica, but prefer to regard that part of 
the statement as an example of his very common habit of saying 
exactly the opposite of what he wishes to say. It may here be 
mentioned that among Mr. Talbot's delusions is the belief that the 
Greeks worshipped the gods of Romo. lie gives a list of those 
gods — Saturn, Jupiter, Juno, and so on — and tells us that “Jupiter 
was the ono who was regarded with the highest degTee of rever- 
ence by the Athenians.’* He is apparently unacquainted with 
Pallas Athene, the eponymous deity of the city. On tho topo- 
graphy of Athens Mr. Talbot is particularly amusing. The posi- 
tion of Greece is “somewhat central” with regard to the Old 
World. kl In the midst of Greece stands Attica, nearly 
the centre of which is occupied by Athens.” Wo have 
hitherto been under the impression that Athens was only four 
miles from tho coast; but Mr. Talbot is evidently of a dif- 
ferent opinion. In the centre of Athens, again, stood the Acro- 
polis, a “ tower or citadel. Upon the top of this tower stood 
crescents or semi-lunar representations, richly-gilt, according to the 
custom of tho Ishmaelites, who paid especial reverence to tho 
moon.” What tho Ishmaelites have to do with Athena, and 
how far gilding may be taken as a work of espeoial reverence, 
soern as difficult to discover oa tho authority from which this 
description is derived. Athens was connected with Porous — 
which Mr. Talbot always writes Pyrceus — by walls. “ In 
those walls there were, of course, several gates, one of which, 
the Acharnian, “is supposed to have been so called from 
tho town of Acharna («e), towards which it looked. For 
it may be observed, ” adds Mr. Talbot, with much acuteness, 
“ that the ancients named their gates from the towns or remark- 
able places near or opposite to them/’ Wo can assure Mr. 
Talbot tlyt a similar curious custom obtains among moderns. The 
Edgware Road is so called because it leads to Edgware, and 
Charing Cross Station derives its name from its proximity to 
Charing Cross. 

We may now lsavo the town of Athens and pass on to its in- 
habitants, who seem to have been rather curious people. They 
were “ divided into two classes, a distinction based, not upon pro-, 
perty or colling, but upon character and morals. They were thus 
called Athenmoi and Attikoi , the former being a designation of 

• Greece and the Greeks; or, a Historic Sketch of Attic L\fb and 
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honour, and the latter of opprobrium." Mr. Talbot, ever ingenious 
end happy in his conjectures, takes it u that this distinction was 
eoxnewhat analogous to that which we of the present day make 
between the virtuous and the immoral, the honest and the knavish, 
in short " — according to Mr. Micawbers formula — “ between good 
and bad citizens.” We further learn that the Atlikoi were them- 
selves divided into three dosses —the babblers, the vrt ovXoi, or 
deceitful persons* and the Sukophantodeia (why not <rv#o - 
Qdvrtte, or Sukophanteis, if Mr. Talbot wishes to write this parti- 
cular word in English characters P) At this point a painful idea 
will strike the reader that perhaps, if Mr. Talbot had lived in the 
society which he thus strangely describes, some unappreciative 
official might have classed him among those who wero rrepUpyoi 
rats Xakiais, superfluous babblers. In treating of “ other divisions 
of the Athenians into classes/' Mr. Talbot mentions the “geomoroi, 
or landed proprietors; who were somewhat analogous to what aro 
called yeomen in Ei_;rland ; hut they Wero the proprietors of the 
soil which thoy cultivated.” Yeomen, then, do not own the soil 
which they cultivate. Mr. Talbot completes his account of this 
classification by calling the handicraftsmen Dnnigouroi . Passing 
on to Solon's classification, we may mention that the Pentacoaiome- 
dimnoi were not “ those who were the possessors of 500 measures 
of dry, and the same ol‘ wet goods," but those whose landed pro- 
perty yielded an annual income of 500 measures in all. Members 
of the second class were entitled Jfijtpeia, not Equite s, and of the 
third Zeugitai, not Zeugtics. 

We have by no means exhausted the stock of blunders occur- 
ring in these few pages, but it is time to pass on to other parts of 
the book. Perhaps the most astonishing mistakes in the wholo 
book occur in the chapters on the Law Courts. Mr. Talbot 
begins bv saying that the judges wore selected from tho Council 
of Six Hundred, but that thosi only were eligible who were 
over sixty years of age. Five, he says, were selected from each 
tribe, making fifty in nil. Of what he was thinking when ho 
wrote this it is difficult to conceive ; but surely even Mr. Talbot 
cannot really Tequire to be told that all free citizens of Athens 
above thirty years of ago were eligible as judges, and that of 
these 600 from each tribe, 6,000 in all, were annually chosen by 
lot for the service of the year. Tho method of procedure in the 
law courts, as explained by Mr. Talbot, was very curious : — 1 


The complainant put Ihrce questions to flu> accused : first, as to whothcr 
he was guilty or not guilty ? {Second (supposing the answer to the first 
question to be in the negative), for wlmt reason he had committed the 
crime ? and, third, who were hib accomplices ? 

How the second and third questions could be asked if the iii>t 
were answered in tho negative is not very clear, nor is the follow- 
ing statement : — 

In trials for capital offences Uvo sentences or judgments wero delivered : 
first as to the guilt or innocence of the party ; and second, in tho cn^c of 
guilt, as to the punishment to he awarded, but if the first sentence happened 
to bo one of acquittal, the party acquitted was permitted to fine himself; 
which, if not done adequately, or to tho satisfaction of the Court, the 
judges themselvce made an addition to tlic penalty. 


In criticizing any of Mr. Talbot's statements, the first, and often 
the most difficult, task to be accomplished is to find out what he 
means. In the present case this is simple onough. We have 
only to write "conviction” and “ convicted" for “ acquittal " and 
“ acquitted ” in the passage just quoted, and we arrive at what 
nuljr be charitably presumed to bo his meaning. Mr. Talbot 
is quite ignorant of the distinction between nprjroi and uripiyroi 
Aywvet — cases in which the penalty was to be assessed by the 
judges, and those in which it was fixed by law. In those cases 
in which the penalty was to he assessed, the plaintiff* mentioned 
the punishment which he 'Considered just, ana the defendant, if 
found guilty, made another assessment. Tho judges adopted which- 
ever of tho two seemed to thorn to meet the justice of the case. 
They hod not the power to fix a penalty intermediate between the 
two assessments, as Mr. Talbot seezns to suppose. It was this inabili ty 
on their part which in all probability led to the execution of 
Socrates. He was found guilty by the rather small majority of 
60 votes (not 280, as Mr. Talbot absurdly stales, which would be 
the total number of those who voted against him). Ilis opponent 
had named death os the fit punishment for his offence, and 
Socrates could not be induced to suggest any alternative penalty 
beyond an insignificant fine. The consequence was that the judges, 
irritated by what they held to be mere levity, passed the sentonco 
of doath by a majority larger than that which had convicted him. 
It may perhaps seem superfluous to Btato facts so well known os 
these, but no fact is too notorious, no knowledge too elementary, 
for' this author to bluuder over* 

- We may now turn to Mr. Talbot's efforts in the department of 
etymology. Hem he fluctuates between the wildest flights of imagi- 
nation and the most timid suggestions of obvious fads. He derives 
4£pa£ from to Bsiov, on the ground that the breastplate was used to 
proteot tiie divine part, or heart. The *qpvK«, or horalds, “ derived 
their name from Kpsimvot, which signifies better, because they 
infected the more tender or better part of the victim for their own 
Vie* ■ In the exclamation Jo Ptean, lo “ is an abbreviation, by the 
Greeks, of the word Jehova; and Paan is derived from the Hebrew 
*trd JFSteed, which signifies to look, so that tho words lo Pawn 
■jjgfcify .Lord look (upon us). 1 ’ Mr. Talbot here mentions ‘.‘a 
and semarlcable circumstance, that there was a certain tribe 
orttoopiroftbe West Indies who, according to the account of Sir 
tkmm VnW used when lighting to dance, leap, and sing Yo 
rgMte/VXi is ah equally curious and remarkable circumstance that 
*<ikdbes absolutely insist upon any connexion between 


the Greeks and West Indians on the ground of this remarkable coin- 
cidence. He firmly believes in some very dose telatiohship between 
Greece and Ireland , because in both countries tho inhabitants attached 
importance to dreams* and occasionally carried water on their heads. 
After such bold derivations as these, given apparently without' the 
slightest doubt of their absolute certainty, it is a nttla dis- 
appointing to find Mr. Talbot suggesting, with the utmoBttimiuty, 
that possibly our word parasite may come from the Greek jrapa- 
<ti ros. One more exquisite derivation must be mentioned— that of 
the Latin word ara, altar, from aro, to plough , u because it was 
ploughed or scooped out in the earth." Of coarse the word really 
means, on the contraiy, something elevated, and its older form was 
a8a y which is connected with the Sanscrit da and the Latin aedare. 
In translation Mr. Talbot is equally happy. He renders &/xuor 
ydfios by u the beautiful bride," instead of li seasonable marriage." 
Tud>\f llXoOrc he translates " 0 blind Pluto," and is apparently 
under the impression that Pluto was the Greek God of Wealth, 
lie incidentally quotes the exclamation of lulus in the ALneid, 
“ Mottsas otiain consumimus,” and translates it u We have con- 
sumed the meal," in equal ignorance of the ordinary meaning of the 
word mensrij the tense of the verb conaumimua, and the whole 
story of the prophecy and its fulfilment. In the matter of mis- 
quotation the printer is always a convenient scapegoat ; but, where 
mistakes of all kinds abound, some share of the blame may fairly 
bo laid upon tho author ; and Mr. Talbot cannot quote a line of 
Ovid without making two hideous grammatical mistakes: — 

Ossa tumen fucito porvo (sic) referuntur (sic) in urna. 

It is no exaggeration to say that Greek and Latin names and 
words generally are oftener spelt incorrectly than correctly. Delphi 
is invariably written Delphos, possibly from some confusion in 
Mr. Talbot's mind of Delphi with Delos. The Ilfdiftr and 'Apyadtir 
are called respectively Pedicei and Ergades ; for tppvyerpov wo find 
plirogeteon, for BptjtfKtia, Opqo’Kta , while uvaBqpara dairrjr is 
written dvadrjpaTa dairrjt. Among blunders of various kinds may 
be mentioned the attribution of the tragedy of Medea to 
Aristophanes j the statement that Pericles originated the custom 
of pronouncing funeral orations ; and tho constant assumption that 
the Greeks were in the habit of talking Latin. Thus wo are told 
that when a host received his guest they * pledged their faith to 
each other, and * confirm Abant quod unus non deciporet ahum/ " 
which is not merely Latin, but very bad Latin to boot. Non lucct 
is given, instead of non liquet, as tho Latin equivalent of the {Scotch 
verdict nut proven. la the use and invention of English words 
Mr. Talbot is not always fortunate. lie talks of “tri-monthlv 
meetings " when he means three meetings in a month ; and, by a 
delightful mingling of sanitary with romantic subjects, calls love 
charms philtratious. 

But we have not space to follow Mr. Talbot any further in his 
incoherent ramblings. Nothing but rather lengthy quotations could 
give* any idea of tho peculiar characteristics of Lib style, and tho 
astonishing imbecility of bis arguments. If be wishes to realize the 
enormity a f what wo’ believe to be his first literary offence, he may 
do so by comparing his presont work with Mr. Mahaffy 's delightful 
sketch of Social Life in Greece. 


TWO FOREIGN NOVELS.* 

rjlIIE taste for foreign novels is by no meanB so decided with 
X us as it is with some of our Continental neighbours. * In 
Russia and Scandinavia the appetite for English and French 
romance grows with what it feeds on, and it is no exaggeration to 
say that a voracious reader in tho North of Europe is only six 
months or so behind a Londoner or a Parisian in his knowledge 
of ephemeral fiction. But tho practice of publishing novels in the 
feuilletom of newspapers, a practice which brings certain chapters 
of romance under tho public notice every day, has never found 
favour iu England, and we show very little inclination to avail 
ourselves of tho laxities of copyright law. There is, moreover, a 
widely spread impression that England is the home of the novel, 
and that we possess in our own language the best fiction in the 
world. As far os current fiction goes, the boast has long since 
become an empty one. With all the fruits of the French novel- 
ists, faults which belong to a social condition other than our own, 
and which banish from general study some of the masterpieces of 
literature, it cannot be denied that they understand the art of 
constructing a story, and particularly a snort story, far better than 
we do. The fourth-rate French novel, a book without, any 
real insight, originality, or charm, has nevertheless a superficial 
gift of style, an external semblance of good workmanship, which 
gives it a great advantage over the productions of our own lesser 
writers. The Russians, moreover, in the person# of Touigenief and 
Tolstoi possess two novelists whom insular vanity alone can 
pronounce to be below the highest English standard* If, however, 
we pass from Russia and France, it must be confessed that there 
is a $ood deal of truth in the supposition that it is not necessary &r 
English novel-readers to cross the Channel. Germany has produced 
many writers of romance iu 4>>e present generation* and oertafa 
instructed tastes are gratified, each in its own . order, by the 
idiosyncra sies of Auerbach, and Paul Heyea, and tiaoherjtosooh. 

* Quisisatta. From the German of Frisdrieh flptelhtgtn. By, H. £, 
Goldftchmltz. Nlmmo&Baln. 

The Count of Tulavera. From the Dutch pf I. van Lennep. By A 
Arnold. Nimiuo & Bala. * 
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Each of those novelists has an extraordinary personality, a strong 
flavour of the soil ; it may even be questioned whether curiosity and 
the love of a new sensation have not as touch to do with their 
success as their own un loubted merits. In Norwegian literature 
a native genius kindred to that of Auerbach, but enshrined in a finer 
style, has given a European reputation to the* name of Bjdmson. 
In Holland the Batavian humour has found excellent expression 
' in Beets and in Mme. Bdsbooai-Toussaint. But these swallows are 
very tor from making a Teutonic summer. 

In Quintana we have a good example of the second-rate German 
novel of our own day. The talent of Spielhagen, a talent which 
depends for its effects upon a startling combination of satire with* 
pathos, has been greatly exaggerated. His habit of wandering away 
from flie plot, of introducing long episodes, of staggering, as it 
/ were, under the load of his own creation, leads to results of which 
f a German audience is less impatient than an English one, hut which 
betray a laborious and unskilful hand. Tlioso who admire Spiol- 
hogen most, however, admit that in Quisisann he has escaped, 
morp than in any other novel, the peculiar pitfalls of lus style ; 
and it is therefore a particularly favourable samplo of his work. 
It is too clever to be exactly tedious, and yet wo feel throughout 
that the plot wants life ; it would move and sparkle intho hands of 
a horn story-teller, it hangs lifeless in those of Spiellmgen. Yet, ns 
we have said, the hook is too clover, it presents too much intel- 
lectual ability, to be unreadable. The problem on which the story 
turns is one which is never raised in English society. Bertram, 
the hero, is in love with his niece Erna ; and the main thread of 
the story hangs on his doubt whether or not lie ought to yield to 
her indubitablo preference for him and marry her. ‘It is true that, 
by an awkward transition in tho story, the hcroino transfers her 
affection a, without wurning, to an agreeable young gentleman of 
her own ago; but tho stern ethical conscience of the reader is no 
more pacified than it is by the accident that always restores the 
wife intact to the armB of her spouse in the fifth act of an Eliza- 
bethan comedy. 

The scene of Qumsana is to sonio degreo an entertaining one. 
Of tho little wayBide iun which gives its name to tho book, " a 
fair white hostelry, embowered in roses," among the orange-groves 
of Capri, we. hear very little indeed. The principal part of tho story is 
earned on at a Gorman village, called ltinstedt, within the juris- 
diction of one of the Thuringian Grand-duchies, the Court of which 
throws a certain halo over the society. Bertram, a rich old bache- 
lor, over whose early love affairs a curtain has been drawn, only lo 
be constantly plucked aside by affectionate curiosity, is staying 
during a slow convalescence with his sister, Iran Bernier, who is 
the wife of tho wealthy potentate of the district. Tho only law 
thut Bertram has laid upon his family is that lie should never ho 
brought lace to face with hie cousin tiauleiu Lydia von Asehliof, 
the cause of that mysterious curtain of which jwe have spoken. 
Lydia is voluble enough in giving her account of the situation ; 
she was cruelly jilted by Bertram twenty years ago; hut tho 
family impression is that, it was really she who, in a caprice of 
unsuccessful ambition, throw him off, and was never able to get 
hold of him again. Lydia has made Frau Benner her confidante, 
and, taking advantage of Bertrams feeble state, lias contrived to 
be invited to the house during his visit. Bertram, finding accident- 
ally that his direct request has been disregarded for tho first time 
since tho original jilting, determines, ill as lie is, to leave tho 
house before Lydia arrives, aud the first chapters are occupied 
with his amusing and yet almost tragical adventures in so doing. 
His niece Erna it is who brings him back, and who persuades him 
to receive Friiulein Lydia with fortitude. As he stands alone in 
the reception-room, Lydia, who is a consummate actress, darts 
in at the window and throws herself at his feet. Tho only 
result is that tho poor old bachelor has an attack of pulpita- 
tion of the heart, and the artful Lydia has to retire crest- 
fallen. She has indeed become a dreadful object, with rouge 
on her cheeks, a shrill, rattling laugh, false teeth, and a dis- 
tressing expanse of throat and shoulder. This noisy coquette 
simply disgusts him, and she soon 'sees that sho has no chance 
of recovering his affections. From this moment war is secretly 
declared between Lydia and Erna. Tho jealousy of tho old 
maid gives her an unwonted perspicacity, and she perceives 
the growing tension of manner which is the only outward sign of 
the snutund affection of uncle and niece. Determined to secure 
Bertram in spite of himself, she persuades Frau Bermcr to make a 
match between Erna and tho Baron von Lotter-Vippach, a young 
man of doubtful antecedents, who is supposed to have great in- 
fluence at the Grand Ducal Court, and to secure Bertram by 
making him at once a cat's-paw and a confidant. With rueful 
feelings the old uncle receives his sister’s confidences, and pro- 
mises to discover whether Erna is or is not in love with the Baron, 
for more than this he refuses to do. At this point the plot becomes 
beautifully tangled. HerrBermer proves to be secretly bankrupt ; 
Ere a leaves a letter lying about in which she confesses her lovo 
for Bertram ; this letter tolls into the nimble finders of Lydia, 
whom it drives to desperation ; and, in the midst of all this stress 
of intrigao, there arrives a Princess Alexandra Volinzov, a 
dm ox macJiivd introduced for the purpose of exposing tho 
too-brilltont Baron von Lotter-Vippach. The story proceeds 
in tiris dazzling way, providing innumerable surprises, which 
are not quite ingenious enough to' tako Away the breath of any 
•snorienced reader, and we reach the close of the book with the 
toettng that we have been observing the habits of a group of 
thoroughly disagreeable people, not one of whom, not even the 
heroine, constrains our respect or liking. The drama has been 


very brisk and very bustling, but it was not like real life, even 
rial stage-life, and we see the clever marionettes put away into 
their box without the least regret. We cannot but a think that 
imaginative literature must have reached a low ebb in Germany 
when a story like Quititana can be quoted as the best book of one 
of the leading writers of tho day. 

The other volume on our list is translated from the Dutch of 
J. van Lennep, and under the new name of The Count of Talavera 
conceals au old friend, Ferdinand Huyck, which, unless we are very 
muck mistaken, has already been presented to the English public 
more than once. Von Lennep belongs to a bygone generation, 
while Spielhagen represents the movement and fashion of our ova 
age. But, notwithstanding this advantage, we still greatly prefer 
the work of the Dutch novelist. The influence of Sir Walter 
Scott, exercised as it was in almost all countries of Europe, 
found its principal Dutch exponent in a writer whose industry 
and multiform accomplishments were almost worthy of the 
name of his master. Van Lennep would hold, in a com* 
partitive criticism of European romance, a place about mid- 
way between Alexandre Dumas pdre and the lato Lord Lytton. 
He is like them both in tho harlequin swiftness and variety of bis 
intrigue; he has more of tho manliness of Dumas than of the 
false “ goodiness ” of Lytton, but he approaches the latter in bis 
tendency to abstract digression. All three havo the s&me fond* 
ness for mysterious concealments, Quixotic gallantries, and the 
pomj) of more or less fictitious antiquarianism. When Dumas 
onco intruded on the very field of Van Lennep in writing La 
Tulipe Noire, ho showed himself by far the greater master of the 
two ; but Van Lennop is by no means contemptible in his powers 
of riveting and delighting a romantic fancy. Ferdinand Huych, 
or, as Mr. A. Arnold, who has very creditably translated it, prefers 
to call it, The Count of Talavera , begins with great art. The 
hero, a stalwart and cliivalric but too-confiding youth, who has 
juet returned from the grand tour to his native Holland, suddenly 
finds himself challenged to fight, at a village hoBtel, by a mys- 
terious bandit, and is rescued by a still more mysterious pedlar, 
but not until be himself has accidentally saved the life of a 
tall dark stranger, wrapped in a blood-red mantle. All this 
happens in the first ten pages, being told in a manner that 
1ms nothing melodramatic iu it, and being set in a veiy 
curious picture of Dutch rural life in the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. Of course the bandit and tho pedlar and 
the blood-red stronger nro all persons of infinitely dark and cryptic 
purposes, and nil of them inextricably involved in the fortunes of 
the confiding hero. A page or two further on we are introduced 
to the heroine in high life, to the bad hero, and to the heroine in 
low life, all in clever and original scenes, whoso only fault is that 
they traverse the stage with a too bewildering rapidity. Almost 
any ten pages of The Count of Talavera supply as much plot as 
tho whole of a novel by ono of our clover analytical novelists, 
let us say Mr. Henry .Tamos. Wo walk, in fact, in an atmosphere 
of romance, and we cannot retire to our chamber to read a chapter 
in quietude, but wo are sure within hali-an-bnur to witness the 
escape of a political prisoner down the Btudy chimney. ThiB sort 
of thing, of course, may easily be overdone, and was utterly over- 
done by the ordinary writers of the last generation ; but it must 
hi* confessed that this brisk manner of invention is very engaging 
in the bauds of a master like Van Lennep or Dumas. 


S11IEU1A IN EUKOPE." 

E VEN if tho text of Mr. Seubohm’s interesting volume had been 
as forbidding ns the bleak Siberian tundras where he went on 
bis fowling and bird-nesting expeditions, the illustrations must still 
have sufficed to recommend it. A more delightful series of wood- 
engravings we seldom remember to have seen than those that form 
the headings to tho different chapters. For tho most part, too* 
those engravings nro the keys to his subjects, and they are infi- 
nitely more suggestive than tho far-fetched extracts from poems or 
plays which are pressed into doing similar duty in novels. Wher- 
ever we may open the pages, we can hardly go far wrong, although 
of course we have found our special favourites. For example* 
there is “ Tho Lighthouse at Heligoland on a Migration Night,” 
where the light-beams are streaming out upon the blackness of the 
night, and on myriads of birds attracted to the glare, like mosquitoes 
swarming round a lantern on one of tho rivers of Siberia. Then 
there is another pictufo of “ the flooded banks ” of ono of those 
Siberian rivers, where the melted snows have been overflowing 
the landscape and turning tho bluffs on the densely wooded banka 
into islands. Again, there are “ the banks of the Zylma," with 
the aquatic fowl clustering almost as thickly as the nocturnal 
migrants round the Heligoland lights ; while for sport we have 
“ shooting wild geeso ” from an ambush on the banks of a stream, 
in what looks like the breaking dawn, or possibly the fading 
twilight. Perhaps even more fascinating to many people will be 
tho little "bits" of still animal life— the willow grouse roosting 
enfamiUe on the boughs, or the nests of the grey plover and the 
little stint with the eggs and the yotfcg. We repeat that one 
may get an excollent idea of the contents of the volume 
by the mere study of drawings which are photographic in their 

• Siberia m Eurojw : a Visit to the Valley of the JPetehora, m North* 
East Hassia ; with Inscription* of the Natural History, Migration qf Birds, 
By Ilcury Ssebohnu London: John Murray. 1880. 
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realism! and which will bear examining again and again. But 
the book itself is moBt interesting reading, thbugh naturally 
there are parts of it which chiefly recommend themselves to the 
practical ornithologist. Mr. Seebohm, with his companion! Mr. 
Hanrie-Brown, went through a variety of adventures in the 
pursuit of ornithological science! and haa to endure a succession 
of hardships which nothing but enthusiasm could have sweetened 
to them. Neither of the gentlemen was altogether inexperienced 
in Northern travel. Mr. Harvie-Brown! on a former excursion! 
bad pushed hiB researches as far as Archangel ; and Mr. Seebohm 
himself, in his quality of naturalist! hod paid a summer visit to 
Northern Scandinavia. A comparison of the results of their 
respective observations had led to the conclusion that 44 another 
ten degrees east would bring us to the brooding-grounds of 
many species new to North Europe ” ; and, moreover, there 
were sundry questions whose solution has for many years 
been the ambition of field-naturalists. Tho breeding-places 
of certain of our familiar British visitors were still undis- 
covered, notably of tho groy plover, the little stint, the 
sanderling, the curie Wj the sandpiper, tho knot, and Bowick’s 
swan. Messrs. Seebohm and Brown decided accordingly upon a 
visit to the Potchora river, which at that time they believed to he 
virgin ground ornithologically, and which proved really to be so, 
as far as published reports were concerned. As may be pre- 
sumed, the Petchora, which runs its course through European 
Siberia, is sufficiently inaccessible. WhorO there are no roads, and 
where there is next to no traffic, a score or two of leagues more or 
less is of little consequence in a calculation ; and tne distance of 
the river from Archangel eastwards is estimated roughly at from 
700 to 800 miles. They travelled, of course, in sledges, as they 
bad previously done from the railway station of Wlogda north- 
eastwards to Archangel, and they started about tho second woek 
in April. They had little time to spare, os a fortnight later tho 
rising temperature made the erow impassable, when “ for two 
months the valley of the Petchora was as effectually cut oil from 
*11 communication with civilized Europe as if it had been in the 
moon.” Ab it was, the journey was infinitely more tedious than 
it need have been had they sot out a week or two earlier. 
The horses and tho runners of the sledges sank deeply in the 
softening snow ; and where the snow was caking again with the 
frost, the projecting spars acted as drags, when they buried them- 
selves in the hardening banks. The forest scenery was picturesque, 
but tho birds they had come in search of were scarce. These 
were principally hooded crows, ravens, jackdaws, and magpies, 
with a few sparrows, and an occasional flock of snow buntings. 
And, as may be supposed, the travellers were glad enough to 
arrive at their destination in the little town of Ust-Zylma, 
situated at the junction of the Zylma with the Petchora. 

More uninviting quarters for a protracted sojourn than Ust- 
Zylma can hardly be conceived, in the prospect of the coming 
thaw and the consequent floods. The streets and the enclosures 
round the houses were buried deeply in frozen liquid manure, in 
quantities sufficient to breed a pestilence. Thanks, however, to the 
benoficent arrangements of n&tuie, the greater part of that congel- 
&ted filth would be washed away with the rush ot the spring freshets. 
Lodgings were cheap, for the travellers had two excellent rooms 
la the best of the houses at two roubles a month ; and, thauks to 
their good letters of introduction, officials and residents were 
friendly and hospitable. No doubt it was a drawback to social 
enjoyment that hosts and guests had no common medium of com- 
munication, Binco the former spoke no language hut their native 
Russian ; while tho Polish gentleman whom Mr. Seebohm and his 
companion had engaged, among his other capacities, as their in- 
terpreter, recklessly paraphrased the Russian sentences in transla- 
tion, rendering them, moreover, in most execrable French. Fortu- 
nately, they made friends with the German captAin of a steamer 
belonging to a timber company and plying in the Ifctchora, and 
on board his boat they made sundry trips to bird-hunting districts 
which might otherwise have been inaccessible. 

The first excursions were unsatisfactory. Resident birds were 
almost as scarce in the neighbourhood of the village as they had 
been in the pine forests; and the migrants had not begun to 
arrive. Neither had the summer made its appearance, somewhat 
to their surprise after the heightened temperature which had 
delayed them on their journev. Accordingly, pending more serious 
business, they laid themselves out for information as to the 
Samoyedes, who occupied some encampments in the environs 
of the town, and of whoso habits we have a curious and in- 
teresting account. At last the summer "burst upon them at 
tho beginning of May, and one morning they witnessed a most 
impressive spectacle. Seeing general excitement in the village, 
they hurried to the doore, when they saw “ their road in move- 
ment,” and going at the rate of two or throe miles an hour. The 
stream of the Ust-Zylma, along which they hod been sledging so 
lately, had broker, up for the season. Consequently in their boating 
mfedltions down the Petchora they bad to contend with the floods 
which swamped the country far and near, turning the hilly shores into 
archipelagoes of wooded islands. Once or twice they hAd narrow 
aacapea when they had to drag their boat across tho stretches of 
breaking ice previously t crunching it upon the opposite aide. Mr. 
Seebohm describes the woodland scenery as appearing the more 
beautiful to them in contrast with the barren desolation of the 
tundras ; — 

Dsder fo ot spread a carpet of soft green moss and lichens, the thick 
moss predominating in the older and thicker part of the forest, while the 
reindeer moss and the many-coloured lichens abounded in the younger and 


more open woods. Stray shruls of arbutus and rhododendron, bushes of 
bilberry, crowberry, cranberry, the fruit of whioh was preserved by seven 
months* frost, clumps of carlces and other vegetation decked the shady 
aisles. The monotony of the great pine forest was varied by the delicate 
hues of willow and older thickets, by plantations of young pines and firs, 
by clumps of' tall spruce and haggard old larches, while here and there a 
fine birch spread abroid its glossy foliage, or a gaunt Scotch fir extended 
wide its copper-coloured arms. 

Meanwhile, in these woods, although chiefly in the tundra, and 
on the islands and sandbanks in the delta of the great river, they 
had been adding steAdily to their various collections. They had 
secured specimens of several new species, and they had tempted 
tho peasants to gather eggs for them with some success. It was 
tho tundra, however, that was their surest resource. The tundra is 
generally a broad rolling moor, covered with mosses, lichens, or 
dwarf shrubbery ; broken here and there by great patches of bog, 
and dotted over everywhere with sheets of water. The birds 
whoso eggs they were 6oekiog built chiefly in the rough patches 
of tussocky grass. The story of tho incidents of one memorable 
day may be taken aB a sample of the rest. The eggs of the grey plover, 
it will oe remembered, had been one of the main objects or the 
journey to the Petchora. Hitherto thoy had not oven set eyes on 
the bird itself ; nor had they seen any specimens among the flocks 
of emigrants that had passed down the PetchorA while thev were 
stationed at Ust-Zylma. This morning they had at length flushed 
the birds upon the tundra ; and they resolved to wake diligent search 
for nests. \An offer of half a rouble for a discovery failed, with a 
single exception, to awaken the zeal of their followers. The men, 
who were somewhat indolent, had no mind to attempt what they 
fancied to be impossible. But there was one honest Sumoyede who 
44 tramped tho ground systematically, and after more than an hour's 
search found a nest on one of the dry tussocky ridges intersecting 
the bog, containing four eggs about tho size and shapo of those of 
the golden plover, but more like those of tho lapwing in colour. The 
nest was a hollow, evidently scratched, perfectly round, somowhat 
deep, and containing a handful of broken, slender twigs and reindeer 
moss.” To place the relation of eggs and nest to this comparatively 
rare species of plover beyond any possibility of question, they 
watched for the unlucky mother and bagged her. When a man 
sledges fur a thousand miles or two in the pursuit of scienco, he 
is but too apt to discord scruples of humanity when he sets him- 
self to illustrating a fact or demonstrating a disputed proposi- 
tion ; but we must say tlmt Mr. Seebohm and his friend showed 
themselves more remorseless than the keenest of ordinary sports- 
men. His remarks on touching evidences of self-sacrificing 
maternal inBtinct, or on pretty examples of innocent con- 
fidence, have invariably the same disagreeable ddiwuement. Or, 
if the victim does escape, it is simply because Mr. Seebohm 
docs not seem to have been by any means a deadly shot. 
Of course they often slept roughly and fared meagrely, but 
the groatest torment of their lives was the mosquitoes. These 
venomous posts swarmed everywhere, hung over the bird-hunters 
in their ambuBhes in cloudB that might be felt, and forced their 
way through all artificial defences. “ We were told that this 
plague of mosquitoes wob nothing os yet to what it would 
become later. 4 Wait a while,' said ono Job’s comforter, 4 and 
you will not be able to see each other at twenty paces' dis- 
tance; you will not be able to aim with your gun, for the 
moment you raise your barrel balf-a-dozen regiments of mos- 
quitoes will rise between you and the sight.’ ” On the whole, 
however, they were highly gratified with the results of the- 
journey. Thoy brought nomo the eggs of three of the kinds of 
birds whose breeding-places had hitherto escaped discovery — 
namely, those of the grey plover, the little stint, and Bewick's 
swan. They 44 added several birds to the European list which had 
either never been found in Europe before or only doubtfully so” ; 
they iqade many observations of great importance and interest ; 
and they had collected besides more thou a thousand skins, with 
no less than six hundred eggs. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

T HE third volume of M. Duruy's Roman History (1) in its new 
and gorgeous edition continues to show what lavish abun- 
dance of illustration of the best kind » at the disposal of French 
authors for their books. The history itself is a sufficiently sober 
narrative, strongly tinged, of coarse, with Imperialism : but it 
must not be taken as a bad compliment to M. Duruy if we say 
that these huge volumes, which Atlas himself would hardly care 
to hold up for an hour or so by tho fireside, seem rather in* 
tended to be turned over for the sake of the engravings than 
seriously read for the sake of the text. Iu the present volume, 
which includes the history of Cassar'a Gallic campaigns, M. Dufuy 
has had a double incitement to .be lavish of 44 figures,” first, be- 
cause of the interest of the subject to Frenchmen, and. secondly, 
because of the labour spent on it by his late master. The sites of 
the battles and sieges, the relics of ancient Gallic art, even the 
dolmens and the menhirs which may or may not date from the 
period, are carefully delineated, and not the least interes ting plate 
in the book is one^ showing the limits of the distribution of rude 
stone monuments in France* The plana of towns and fortifica- 
tions are perhaps as good as anything of the kind that has ever 

(1) Hiitoire dtt Romuiiu. Par Victor Duray. Nonvella AUtioxt 
Tome iu. Paris 1 Bichette. 
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been inserted in any book intended for the general reader. For 
the^chromoEthogrifhs, gorgeous os they are, we congas that we caro 
less, inasmuch as they always seem somewhat to “ swear ” at the 
unadorned black ana wir'te of the letterpress that accompanies 
them. Illuminated manuscripts should not be imitated timidly. 
If colour is used in the ornaments, it should bo uied throughout. 
However, some of these very chromolithographs are as good speci- 
men of their rather dubious kind as we have seen, and occasion- 
ally, as in the representation of a mosaic pavemeut, for instance, 
may he allowed to interpret the subject setter than mere black 
and white could by any possibility have done ; but then, perhaps, 
a mosaic pavement is not au ideally suitable illustration for a 
sober history. 

M. Granier do Cassagnac goes with M. Duruy naturally enough. 
Tm second series follows up the first of its author’s Souvenirs du 
Second Empire (2) in giving au artfully cool and unimpassioned, 
though a most decidedly Bonapartist, view of the subject. The 
strength of tho position lies in the argument from the plebiscite, 
an argument which no pure democrat has ever been able to get 
over, and which therefore lias had to be met with personal 
bluster and exaggeration of the crime du deux Dcccmore . Of 
course those persons who have no admiration for plebiscites are 
e under no obligation whatever to accept or to admire the Second 
Empire; but then M. Granier do Onssngnncs main adversaries are 
not in this position. 'With remarkable shill, and without a grain 
of tho malice which it must havo been bard for a Frenchman to 
keep out of such a matter, but which would have injured the seri- 
ousness of his demonstration, M. Granier do Cassagnac extracts 
from M. Victor Hugo and other opponents confessions of the almost 
universal acquiescence in the Coup d'etat. Wo caunoL follow the 
author through the whole of his ingenious plaidoyer , in which he 
certainly succeeds in upsetting a good many of the Republican 
martyr-legends. Unluchily for him, he does not always completely 
•guard bis own legs from the arrows. Wo are presented to the 
Emperor Nicholas, and enjoy tho account of his interview with a 
certain “ voyngeur francos.” The Emperor, it* Boerns, expressed 
himself warmly about Princo Louis Napoleon, but was a little dis- 
turbed at the seizure of the Orleans domains. Thereupon tho 
“ voyagour ” suggested thot the object of the annexation was 
4t pour alldger lo sort des ouvriers.” This explanation of the pheno- 
menon, which tho late Professor Mnnsel described as 


France’s liolf- (bilged eaglet gazing with un dazzled eye 
At the suobcains of his glory and tlic Orleans property, 

strikes us ns rather moro ingenious than satisfactory. 

Biographies of the anecdotic kind are not so common ns they 
once wero, having been to ft great extent replaced by an uncom- 
fortable and inartistic hotch-potch of letters and scraps of con- 
necting narrative. Mtue. do Janzc’s souvenirs ent ivies (3) con- 
cerning Berryer are almost entirely of the old kind, and are 
interesting enough, though perhaps they lmvo 110 great literary 
merit, and though tho lady’s adoring Royalism must occasionally 
move a smile, oven in the case of the most sympathetic reader who 
knowB his subject. Her account of Louie XVIII. describes him 
as a kind of belated Warcell us, given to France by the Almighty 
too late and snatched away too early, which, indeed, was 
Rerryor’s own opinion— at least ho said so. However, it is quite 
•delightful to read utterances of such 11 certain Bound ns Mine, do 
Janzd’s. Tho Restoration, she eays, “ hud given Algiers to France 
(en depit do l’Angleterre), had freed Greece, had replaced Ferdinand 
on the throno of Spain [these two nets, wo presume, were a kind 
of compensation each for tho other], had re-established tho 
financial situation of Franco, and had placed her m the first rank 
-of the European concert.” This is certainly thorough. However, 
Mmc. de Janzd’s outspoken politics are only tho framework for a 
vast number of anecdotes about nil sorts of interestiug people, and 
not merely about Berryer himself. A good many of these} of 
nourse, ore not new ; but they aro derived from an infinity of 
different sources, and it must bo a very well road person indeed 
who, even putting aside Mmc. do J:\nziVs personal contributions, 
fenoWB them all, or even a great part of them. Tho book is one 
of the pleasantest companions for a spare half-hour that wo havo 
come across for some time. From Mmo. la duchesse de Berry, a 
heroine over whose somewhat uulucky heroism Mine, do Janzd is 
enthusiastic, to Desaugiers, who once lent the great advocate a 
penknife to cut a tight boot in tho stalls of the Opera, all manner 
of men and women play their parts iu those three hundred pages. 

It is really time to ask when Sainte-Bcuves literary represen- 
tatives are going to be tired of dragging his name and reputation 
through the dirt Le clou iVor (4) consists of certain letters full 
of eighteenth-century sensibility (which is equivalent to a nine- 
teenth-century word with the second and third syllables only 
changed), and addressed to a lady whom, from M. Jules Troubut’a 
preface, it is difficult to believe that many persons in French society 
"mil not recognise. This preface itself is perhaps the most objection- 
aUe thing in tho book, being full of a kind of sniggering suggestion 
which, at any rate to some people, is not a little offensive. Pub- 
lished without comment, the letters, though scarcely interesting, 
would at any rate have been comparatively harmless. 

M. Vachorot liae written (5) one of those pa mphlets of very 

<•) Souvenir* du Second Empire. Par A. Granier do Cassagnac. 2^ 
pome. Paris: Bantu. 0 

(3) Berryer. Par la Vicomtassa A. de Janad. Paris: Plon. 

(4) Le eh* if or. Par C. A. Sainta-Bouve. Paris: Calmann-Ltfvy. 

(|0 La politique exterieure de la rfpubVgue. Par Etienne Vachorot. 


haute politique which are more common abroad than in England. 
However, the author has nothing very new for us when he comtit 
down from his altitudes. His notion is that Pan-Germanism, and 
not Panslavism, is the great danger of Europe. 

M. de Pontmartin’s Samedis (6) have had soveral things charged 
against them during their now pretty numerous yean of existence, 
hut dulness has rarely formed one of the charges. Nor are they 
dull now, though perhaps they approach that most formidable rock 
nearer than is their author’s wont. M. de Pontmartin has fallen 
of late into a habit not unfrequent with literary men of a certain 
age and of strong political sympathies. Ho has begun to jtroner 
young aspirants who seem to him to be of correct principles, and 
this is sometimes a little tedious fur his readers. We are quite 
willing to allow M. de Pontmartin himself to argue about any* 
thing lie likes, because hia arguments are generally well-written 
and amusing, if frequently ill-natured. But it does not follow 
that all his geese and goslings are welcome too. Still this 
reproach does not lie against tho whole of the present volume* 
It contains a really clever fantasy-piece called L'assommoir d 
At hcncs, describing the intended production of the play on the 
Athenian stage, the opportune illness of the stage manager, the 
revolt of the actors, and the substitution, with shouts of applause, 
of the (lulijiua rex. There is an interesting paper, too, on Le livre 
do lord, tho anecdotes of which M. do Pontmartin supplements 
with some of his own. One of these assuredly must in some mys- 
terious way have been derived from a well-known legend of Curll. 
It is to the effect that the late M. Michel Levy once upon a time 
became dissatisfied with the titles usually alhxed to their works 
by his authors. He thought they lacked chic and effect; and 
ho accordingly engaged a truHty man, of whom he thought well, to 
extemporize a long list of titles, up to which authors more cele- 
brated, but, according to M. Ldvy, lees gifted in the matter of 
titles, were to write. Nor is the last paper in the book to bo read 
without interest. It » a notice of Gustave Flaubert, written 
shortly after his death, and it is a curious instance of the weak- 
ness of M. de Pontmartin ’s\method. The critic practically says to 
us:— “Most of the people who ndmiro M. Flaubert are Reds, 
immoral creatures, enemies of religion and order. M. Zola says 
that ho is tho child of M. Flaubert. Now anything that Beds,&c., 
like must be bad ; and a bad son can't come from a good father. 
Erffo, M. Flaubert is bad too.” The argument is, to say the least, 
insufficient ; and it is at least remarkable that, so far as we have 
noticed, M. do Pontmartin does not so much as mention the 
Tcntation de Saint- Antoine or the Ln/cnde de St.-Julien. 

^ A habit, which we cannot but thiuk a bad one, has grown up in 
Franco of composing books which are not exactly travels and not 
exactly novels. M. Lucien Biart and M. Victor Tissot are the 
great practitioners of this kind of work, which is for the most part 
represented in England only by boys’ books. M. Biart’s geogra- 
phical and scientific accuracy is considerable, and M. Tissot’a 
lively pen justifies itself sufficiently by its works ; but the 
style, we repeat, is bad. Among workers in this style, though the 
purely fictitious element plays a much smaller part in her work 
than in some others of the kind, we should be inclined to rank 
Mine. Olympe Audouard (7). At least we hope that her account 
of a wolf hunt in w hich she was engaged is not to be taken ab- 
solutely at the foot of the letter. As Mine. Audouard represents 
herself as being driven twenty versts (t.c, fourtecu miles) in half 
un hour, we may iudeed take for granted that there are engaging 
little exaggerations. When Mine. Audouard hud been driven the 
fourteen miles in tho hulf hour, she changed sledges. Her com- 
panion, a Russian Count, gave her two revolvers, three rides, and 
ft hanger ; tied a live sucking pig to tho sledge, and set off. Mme. 
Audouard “philosophized” »on the subject of the pig, but seems 
to have thought her duty ceased there. Meanwhile, the pig 
(being slowly Hayed and dashed to pieces) squeaked, the wolves 
cumo up, and Mmo. Audouurd and the Count blazed away at 
them, the sledge going at full speed the while. They killed 
seventeen wolves— and the pig. Few of the scenes of Mme. 
Auduuard’s book aro so lively, or, we may add, bo offensive, as 
this. As a rule, she mixes up not ineffective descriptions of tho 
Russia of to-duy with scraps of history, social gossip, and remarks 
to the effect that the I much in the Crimea liked the Russians 
much better than they did their English allies. It ought to bo 
mentioned that the book is lavishly illustrated with very rough, 
but by 110 means ineflectivo, woodcuts. If it were not for th e 
almost outiro absence of dates, and the suspicious h ei ghte n ing of 
not a few of the anecdotes, besides that of the wolf hunt, the 
book would be rather an fcteresting one ; but, as it is, it is neither 
fish nor flesh. 

M. Victor de Laprade (8) apologizes in his preface for the ter- 
ribly shocking title of his book. For an Academician in these days 
to write a book againBt music is, indeed, something revolutionary 
and altogether alarming. But, says M. de Laprade, people have 
mistaken him. lie is not against music, but against certain mis- 
uses of music, and to prove it he publishes this book, part of which 
dates from a Considerable time back, while part of it lasufficieutly 
modern to contain a reference in very uncompl imen tary to 
tho recent exploits of the French Government in turning priests 
npd women out of doors. This latter point is not a mere poli- 
tical fling, for M. de Laprade co-ordiuates his objections to modern 

(6) Nouveau x samedis . Far A. de Pontmartin. ao*m« stirie. Faria: 
Calmanxi-Ldvy. 

(7) Voyage au pays des Doynrds. Par Olympe Audouard. Paris: 
Dentil. 

(8) Centre la musique. ParV de Laprade. Paris: Didta. J, 
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qraeio and modern democracy in a Tory original fashion. Demo- 
cracy, music, and physical science— these are the three things to 
which the modem man is, in his view, addicted. A good deal of 
his argumentation is borrowed very ingeniously and quite avow- 
edly from Pinto, and follows a line which readers of the Republic 
will have no difficulty in drawing for themselves. M. do Lnprade’s 
great argument is that music without words is, if not exactly a 
mistake, at any rate a oatachresis. It is meant to accompany 
words and to be subject to them, and its separate existence is a 
fend thing vainly imagined. At least this we take to be his argu- 
ment; though the author, by alternately inveighing against music 
as it is and protesting his reverence for it as it should ho, has 
Somewhat contused his theme here and there. It is needless to 
say that the book is extremely well written. M. de Laprado is 
one of tho few French writom upon whom the deluge of argot 
which has been the least satisfactory result of the Romantic move- 
ment, has brokon without producing the slightest effect, lie is 

n classical in the best sense, and what his language wants 
our and movement it gains in elegauco and statuesque 
precision. 

M. Oalmaim-Lrivy has been well advised of late in adopting for 
certain specially favoured works which ho has published a some- 
what uncommon format, which may be described either as very 
small quarto or ns large square sextodecimo. By this Bhapo the 
advantages of margin and symmetrical form of page are gained 
without the corresponding drawbacks incident to most large paper 
octavos— the excessive size of the book aud its consequent drag 
upon tho hand/ The critic is generally inclined to look kindly on 
a book satisfactorily presented in this way; for if the text bo 
trivial, he can always look at the margin. \Vo shall admit that, 
in reading M. Xavier Aubryets little poom (9), or collection of 
poems, we have occasionally preferred the contemplation of the 
broad expanse of pleasant, rougWdged papier verge to tho reading 
of such lines as 


Le ciel e’est une henuine ; une taclic h I'n/.ur 
C*est pour rail proveiu;n.l oc qu’est pour un godt B&r 
Le manque de justeu.se. 

The truth is that M. Xavier Aubryut is much more at home in 
lively prose disquisitions de omnibus rebus than in these terrible 
French lyric measures, which make mediocre poetry a thing more 
intolerable than it is in any other langupge. In bis Alexandrines 
he succeeds better ; but here, too, we think we should have liked 
him better still in prose. 

This certainly cannot be said of M. Leconto de Lisle, whoso 
always welcomo Potmen antiques, after knowing a good many 
forms in their five-and-twent.y years of life, now make their 
appearance once more in the Petite bibliothfcque ” of M. 
LemeTTe (10). We do not know that M. Leconte de Lisle pleases 
US so well in this, his moat popular work, as iu the Itomes bar- 
bares and in some of his miscellaneous pieces, a pood many of 
which, however, have been incorporated with the lator editions of 
Fobmes antiques, There is, perhaps, nothing in this volume which 
has quite the vigour nnd/urtVi of ** Le Runoia ” and 44 Le massacre 
de Mona/ 7 or quite the poetical charm of 41 Requies.” But 
since the Indian poems of the volume originally published 
as Pobmes et poesies were incorporated with tho Poemes 
antiques , these latter have made up one of the volumes 
which no one who wishes to obtain a satisfactory view of modern 
French poetry can afford to neglect. “Cunacepa” has always 
been one of the pieces best liked by the poet's special devotees, 
while of the strictly classical poems, u Fan,” a short, piece in 
Alexandrine couplets, extending to twenty- four linos only, is re- 
markable not merely for the masterly way in which the ‘separate 
parts are crowded into the picture, and yet not overcrowded, but 
also because it is a typical example of the kind vf poem which 
has been most affected in France for nearly half a century — the 
poem in which a picture complete, vivid, and carefully worked out 
in parts, is presented to the reader. There is, of course, no doubt that 
this confusion of the two artB has gone somewhat too fur ; but still it 
libs produced sufficiently good work to make typical specimens of it 
interesting. It ought to be added that tho Bceno 14 Ilypatie et 
Oyrffle* shows not a little dramatic power of a certain kind — that 
is to say, a kind to be judged according to tho standard of Racino 
and not of Shakspeare. 

■ The same u Petite bibliothoque,” which is now becoming a 
** Grande bibliothoque,” at least as far as tho number of its 
volumes goes, has been increased by thp addition of the fifteenth 
volume of M. Francois Victor Hugo's Snakspeare (11) and by the 
second volume of M. Aulard’s version of Leopardi (12). Tho 
'former contains the Tempest and the Winter ’s Tale. The latter is 
oconkd for about eighty pages with prose versions of poems ; for 
thtiirest, with translations of the u moral works” — that is to say, 
the prose tales, dialogues, and other miscellanea in which the 
Italian poet poured out his gall. The resemblance between 
IMtaln Of these latter and LaudoFs Imaginary Conversations is 
jttrikfaig, and indeed it can hardly have escaped any reader. 

4 j French children have, as a rule, been very fairly off for books 
fataudad lor their special consumption, though there is no 
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'l.Cfi) & trjptycfa ?*r Xavier Aubryot. Paris: Calmann-Ldvy. 

txo) CSuprss ids Leconte ds Lide-^Foimes antiques. Paris: Lemerr*. 

f Sij (Entree completes de Shakspeare. Traduitca par F. Y. Hugo. 
*fm &tV- Fwiss Lemtrro. 

(ss) Fofyss et tet teres morals* do LioparcU. Par F. A. Aulard. Tome 
«». Paris; Leaem. 


French Lewis Oamdl. Lss infortmm de Qhou-ehou (t$) is a 
pleasant little story of a young woman of tender years, who had a 
too great tendency (like some other young women not of tender 
years) to cry at everything without rhyme or reason. It isiUnstrated 
prettily enough, hut cannot in this respect'cozn]Mire with M. Girardin’e 
and M. Assonant's books for boys, especially with the latter. Grand - 
pc re (14) is, like all its author s legends of schoolboy life in the 
provinces, very natural, and very free from anything that is ob- 
jectionable, though perhaps an English boy would like it better, 
and would bo right in liking it better, without its rather unneces- 
sary codicil in which the hero has a wife chosen for him. By 
great good luck she happens to he the one he would himself have 
chosen ; but this is an accidont. M. Assollant is, in familiar 
phrase, a cut above tho general run of boys' book-nutke&in 
England, and Pendragon (15) has style and literary merit as w^ll 
ah movement and colour. The hero is a Gaulish chief, who serves 
iu the armies of Alexander the Groat, and who, of course, per- 
forms wonders mountod on a terrific steed, which is repre- 
sented in the illustrations after a fashion calculated to cause the 
pleasantest alarm. M. Deslys (16) is also a writer of no small 
powers, and his volume, like the others previously mentioned, is 
abundantly illustrated. It contains three separate tales intended 
for perhaps rather older readers. 

(13) j Lcs inforfuuat de Chou- chon. Par Mine. Coloml). Paris : 

Ilui/iiettc. 

(14) C rand-pcrc. Par J. Girard in. Paris: Hacliofte. 

(15) Prnd/atftm. Par A. AssolJimt. Pari*: Mncliette. 

(16) IS ami franca is. Par CLl. Doslys. Paris: Huchettc. 


Erratum. — For t( Mrs. Mary Barker? in our Inst week's notice 
of 14 Soma Drawings of Ancient Embroidery * ( Sothcran and 
Co.), read 44 Mrs. Mary Barber.” 
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THE QUEEN’S SPEECH— IRELAND. 

A S the material points of the Queen’s Speech had 
been communicated to the daily papers a day or two 
before the meeting of Parliament, public curiosity was 
concentrated on the impending debate, or rather on Mr. 
Gladstone's explanation of the policy of tho Government. 
Lord Beaconsfikld, Sir Stafford Northcote, and any of 
their supporters who might take part in the discussion, 
could only express with more or less force the general con- 
viction. It will be admitted that the two leaders of tho 
Opposition satisfied general expectation by the mode in 
which they discharged a not very difficult duty. Lord 
Beaconsfield proved that ho had warned the country aud 
iiis successors of tho impending danger, and that lie had 
pr^osed not only to rfcnew the Peace Preservation Act, 
bur, if necessary, to render itN terms more stringent. Ho 
was answered by Mr. Gladstone’s assurance that iroland 
bad never been so prosperous or so generally contented as at 
the dato of tho chango of Ministry. »Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s speech was still more effective; but the question 
between, tho two parties has little interest or importance. 
If Lord Beaconsfikld and his colleagues had boon deficient 
in foresight and in firmness, their shortcomings furnish no 
■excuse for any neglect of duty by tho present Govern- 
ment. The task of delivering the Ministerial apology 
1 Horded occasion for the exercise of Mr. Gladstone’s 
peculiar genius, llo had to master two inconsistent pro- 
positions ; and no orator is more capable of tolerating and 
reconciling contradictions. It was necessary to vindicate 
tho determination to provide in January for tho main, 
to nan eo of order which has been disturbed since Sep- 
tember or October without official interference. If ho is 
right now, ho 'was wrong three months ago, for tho 
excuso that it was desirable to wait till public opinion 
becamo unanimous is but a transparent evasion. It 
was little to tho purpose to cite instances iu which 
former Governments have been timid and dilatory. Such, 
precedents furnish warning rather than example, even 
when they are not disinterred from obsolete records. 
Mr. Gladstone actually thought it worth whilo to quote 
a speech delivered by Mr. Peel in 1814, when lie was 
a young man of fivc-and-twonty, lately appointed to 
bia first subordinate office. If it were worth while to 
investigate tho circumstances, no surprise would be caused 
by the discovery that Lord Liver fool’s administration of 
Irish affairs was not extraordinarily prescient or vigorous. 

Mr. Gladstone laid groat stress on the prosecution of 
Mr. Parnell and his associates as an experiment by whicli 
the efficiency of the existing law might be tested boforc 
exceptional measures were proposed. ^It might have 
occurred to the ingenious apologist that the prosecution 
has, whether it ends in acquittal or conviction, already done 
its best and its worst. The verdict of tho jury can in no 
way affect the undoubted fact that the Laud League has 
established its despotism in the greater part of Ireland, 
and that ordinary justice is entirely suspended. By intro- 
ducing a Coercion Bill while the prosecution is still 
p«*$inj£ the Government distinctly admits the absence of 
<$^xioa between the measures which are required and 
tk. * solitary effort which has been made to check or punish 
one form of erime. The wholesale acquisition by the Irish 
1 gppulace of firearms, largely supplied, it is said, by Mr. 
"hambjbulain’s constituents, could not possibly be pre- 
vented or discouraged by the indictment of Mr. Parnell. 


Tho great majority of the agents of tho Land League and 
of other agrarian conspirators have no concern in the trial, 
though they will of course boast of a triumph if the jury 
should bo iutimidatod. It was, in truth, impossible to 
devise any reason for the delay which would not be an 
argument against tho Coercion Bill itself, It is satisfactory 
to learn that, tho measure is to take precedence of other 
business, and it may be inferred that Mr. Gladstone is 
prepared with some scheme for repressing the obstruction 
which lias been threatened by Mr. Parnell. It is not 
undesirable that his pugnacity should l>0 partially diverted 
from his ordinary opponents to tho enemies of lreo Parlia- 
mentary debate. In any feasible plan for the defeat of 
efforts to obstruct business ho will bo cordially supported 
by the great majority of the House. 

The conduct of Mr. Bright ami Mr. Chamberlain will 
bo observed with curiosity and perhaps with amuse- 
ment. In his exposition of the reasons for postponing 
coercion, Mr. Gladstone omitted to mention the deci- 
sive cause, which was tho successful resistance of his 
Birmingham colleagno to tho policy which is supposed 
to have been recommended by Mr. Porsier. When, ns 
it is believed, the Cabinet was hesitating, Mr. Bright 
propounded the marvellous doctrino that force was no 
remedy for anarchy caused by discontent. Neither Mr. 
Bright nor Mr. Chamberlain qualified their repudiation of 
a policy of coercion by any reference to times and seasons ; 
nor did they pretend to rely on the efficacy of the State 
prosecution. They produced, and probably intended to 
produce, the impression that their colleagues must choose 
between license to Irish crirno and the continuance in 
office of the extreme Radical section of tho Ministry. 
It was, on the whole, thought better to give over 
Ireland to the dominion of the Land League than 
t.o loso the support of the great democratic orator and 
of tho chief manager of the Birmingham Election Club. 
J*or every crime which might have been prevented 
hy tho earlier suspension of tho Habeas Corpus aud 
by the disarmament of the disaffected population, Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Chamberlain are not exclusively respon- 
sible, because their colleagues submitted to their dictation. 
It will bendeforth be convenient to discontinue as far ns 
possible tho retrospective criticism which is unavoidably 
suggested by Mr. Gladstone’s apology. If the Govern- 
ment will at last do its duty, it ought to be supported, 
inasmuch ns no competitors are ready to take the place of 
tho present Ministers. Even the conduct of Mr. Bright 
and Mr. Chamberlain may bo condoned now ..that they 
have practically acknowledged their error. 

Mr. Gladstone was probably well advised in referring 
but vaguely and slightly to the measure which ho intends 
to introduce with respect to the tenure of laud. It is to 
be founded on the Act of 1K70, which he sti 1 regards with 
complacency, though he will bo compelled to retract tho 
assurances with which tlic measure was defended at tho 
time. It may be collected from Mr. Gladstone’s state- 
ment that some legislative control over the amount of rent 
is to be established, and that the machinery by which Mr. 
Bright's Clauses were to be worked is to be rendered more 
effective. Tho Report of tho Irish Laud Commission in- 
cludes a recommendation of tho “ three F's ” ; hut it is only 
signed by three Commissioners out of five — Lord Bess- 
rokougu, Baron Down, and Mr. Shaw are at issue with 
Mr. Kavanaoh and The O'ConouDon. It is but a barren 
inquiry whether a Laud Bill ought to have been post- 
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poned until tho Coercion Bill; was passed. The choice 
necessarily lay with tho Government, and Parliament 
and the country must acquiesce in tho decision. It is 
certainly unfortunate that any organic legislation which 
can be defended as expedient and equitable should ap- 
pear io have been extorted by violence. There is still less 
reason for spontaneous concessions snob as that which 
is mentioned in tho Speech. The proposal of Comity 
Boards in Ireland seems in a hi^h degree injudicious. 
Tho constitution of the Grand Janes is in some respects 
anomalous; but their powers. are limited, and there is 
no urgent need of a change. The disaffected part of the 
population will rightly interpret tho measure as a partial 
admission of the principle of Homo Rule. If County 
Boards aro created, it is inevitable, in conformity with tho 
precedents of ..ludern legislation, that they should bo 
elected by numerous and poor constituencies. Although 
it will bo their nominal function to levy and administer 
rates, it is certain that property will not be adequately re- 
presented. . At tho risk of arousing prejudice, it may bo 
well to assort that nothing is at present likely to be more 
injurious to Ireland than an extension of elective insti- 
tutions. Among the Irish members arc many persons of a 
class which never ought to enter the walls of Parliament, 
and even their less discreditable colleagues have no 
pretension to represent tho property and intelligence of 
Ireland. It will not bo the worst peculiarity of Couuty 
Boards elected by the same constituencies tlmfc they will 
probably perpetrate tho grossest jobbery. It is certain 
that they will bo employed by agitators for political pur- 
poses, and especially to promote tho disruption of which 
thoy will be considered an instalment. Even if the measure 
had been more expedient in substance, it is .at the present ti me 
wholly inopportune. If tho Government resolved to conn, 
tcnanco the claims of tho revolutionary faction by making 
a change in land tenure tho condition of suppression of 
disorder, it is unnecessary and undcsirublo to coax and 
wheedle the malcontents by irrelevant concessions. Tho 
powers of tho Grand Juries aro not even included in the 
current list of popular grievances. Tho county Land 
Leagues will gladly accept the invitatidn of the Govern- 
ment to transform themselves into County Boards. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 

N OTHING could have been more modest and curt, not 
to say bald, than thoso parts of tho Queen's Speech 
which referred to other than Irish matters. Tho Queen's 
relations with foreign Powers continue to bo friendly and 
harmonious. Tliis is always said, unless tho country is on 
tho eve of a war. What is the real extent of friendship 
and the exact character of the harmony is what we should 
like to know ; hut this is tho very thing that it is impos- 
sible to disclose ill a short and formal paragraph. The 
main question relating to tho frontier between Turkey 
cud Montenegro lias been sottlod. This is true, and is 
no more or less than the truth. The main question 
lias been settled, subsidiary^ questions havo not been 
settled. Criticism is studiously deprecated by an utter 
absence of glorification in the result, and of reference to 
the means by which tho result was attained. The Powers 
arc now engaged in communications which have in viow 
tho determination of the frontier between Turkey and 
Greece. This is a good, bald, dry fact. The Powers aro 
indisputably bo engaged, but whether these labours aro 
likely to lead to anything, or at what result it is dcsirablo 
1 hey should arrive, wo know no more after reading tho 
Queen’s Speech than before. Some unfulfilled portions of 
tho Treaty of Berlin continue to occupy tho attention of 
the Queen and her Government. There are many unfulfilled 
provisions of the treaty, and if they aro all occupying 
attention, they must ho making a heavy demand on it. 
A little more explicitness is shown when tho turn 
comes of tho Basil tos and tho Boers. Friendly mediation 
is proffered between the natives and tho colonists ; and it 
maj' be hoped that such tm end to tho contest may be 
possible and effectual; but from n technical point of view 
it is strange to bear of a Sovereign' mediating between 
two sets of her subjects as if she was mediating between 
Chili and Peru. The Boers by their precipitate re- 
course to arms have made inevitable a postponement 
of that almost complete freedom which was about to 
bo bestowed on them. Lastly, the war in Afghanistan 
Lns been brought to n close, aud, with tho exception of 


the Candahar force, all the Queen's troops have been re- 
called within the Jndian frontier. It is not the intention 
of the Government to retain Candahar permanently ; . but 
the still unsettled state of the country and the consequent 
difficulty of establishing a native ruler have delayed for a 
time the withdrawal of the arm y from that position. This 
tells us, indeed, if any one can have supposed it doubtful, 
that it is not the intention of the Government to make Can* 
dahar a part of the territory of Brilish India. But it leayes 
ns entirely in tho dark as to when Candahar will be evacu- 
ated. The country is said to be still unsettled, and there is 
no native Government to which Candahar can be given 
over. What we are to do with Candahar is, thereforegbi 
uncertain as it was when Sir Frederick Roue ms relieved 
it. The Queen concluded this part of her speech by in- 
forming Parliament that farther correspondence on the' 
Military Estimates of India would be laid before it ; and it 
needed the subsequent explanation of Mr. Gladstone to 
understand that this laconic and mysterious phrase meant 
that the materials now oxisted for asking a decision on tho 
difficult and anxious subject of the proper contribution of 
England to tho expenses of tho war. 

Tho principlo on which the Speech was framed is suffi- 
ciently obvious. The real business of the Parliament is 
to deal with Ireland. It is Ireland that absorbs tho at- 
tention which is conventionally supposed to be occupied 
with the constitution of Macedonia or the woes of the 
Armenians. It was Ireland, and Ireland only, as to which 
there was a koen anxiety to know the intentions of the 
Government. Other subjects had to bo noticed, but they 
might bo so noticed that criticism and information should 
aliko be minimized. They had to appear on the scene, 
but they might bo arranged like tho bodyguard of a 
prince, which, if it is but decently and simply dressed, 
escapes notice. Some criticism was, of course, utj- 
u voidable. It. is tho business of tho leaders of tho 
Opposition to criticize every part of the Queen'* 
Speech, and Lord Beacons field went, through his tusk in 
ono House, and Sir Stafford Northcote in the other. 
The choice of the line which criticism was to take was, 
however, limited. There was the criticism that there was 
nothing to criticize, that nothing had been told, and that 
by an exaggei atbil reticence the Government had left 
Parliament entirely in the dark as to tho past, the present, 
and the future. This was tho lino Sir Stafford North- 
cute adopted, and Mr. Gladstone could only say in reply 
that tho supplement to the Queen’s Speech wag to 
be found in a recent speech of Lord Granville. 
Tho real reply would havo been that Parliament 
and the Government equally wished that attention 
should for tho moment be exclusively directed to Ireland. 
Lord Beaconsfield could scarcely bo satisfied with 
this sort of negative comment, and set himsolf to attack 
tho general policy of tho Government. In doing this he 
had the choice of two lines. Ilo might havo shown with 
groat effect that tho present Government has stolen the 
clothes of the last Government. In spite of all the fiery 
denunciations and wild assertions of tho Midlothian cam- 
paign, Mr. Gladstone has no choice but to carry out tho 
Treaty of Berlin. The Government is hurrying forward 
troops to sustain the authority of the Queen in the Trans- 
vaal, tho acquisition of which was described by many mem- 
bers of tho Go vernment as a piece of sheer robbery. The late 
G o vernment al most immediately before its fall declared that * 
it desired no accession of territory in Afghanistan, but must 
endeavour to find some trustworthy native to take over, not 
only Cabal, but Candahar. This is in almost so many words 
the policy announced in tho Queen’s Speech. Sir Stafford 
Nortiicote always said that England would do something 
to help India in tho cost of the war, but could never decide 
how rnudh ought to bo dorfe, and this is precisely where 
the Queen's Spoech leaves us. Nothing, it might easily 
bo made to appear, could be a greater tribute to the sound- 
ness of tfyo policy pursued by tho late Government 
than tho curious completeness with which the present 
Government has found itself obliged to walk in its 
stops. But from a party point of view there was a most 
serious objection to taking^ this line of oritieism. It 
would have given the Oppositfbn a great momentary 
triumph, bat it would have much hampered it in- "wb 
future. If it had owned that the policy of tho Govern- 
ment was its own policy, how could it say that this policy 
was wrong ? It would have had the' pleasure of patronlz-^ 
ing the Government; but the business of an Opposition 
is nob to patronize, but to attack. Lord Beaconsfield. 
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therefore, boldly adopted an exactly contrary line ot 
criticism, and alleged that the policy of the Government 
was a startling and an unpatriotic departure from tho 
policy of its predecessors. The facts might have boon 
thought to point to an opposite conclusion. But it was 
thb business of Lord Beaconsfigm) not to trouble himself 
abont facts so mnch as to get bis party into a position for 
effective attack. He, therefore, made the Government a 
present of a character for boldness and originality, but 
this was a small sacrifice in comparison with the gain of 
getting a clear fiold for arguing that everything tho 
Government may do or has done is wrong. 

Parliament is to have other business brought before it 
^ by tbe Government when tho main Irish Bills aro disposed 
of; but the Government has been extremely moderate in 
carving out otlior than Irish business. Its Bills aro only 
Bills which it could not help bringing in, or which excite 
a languid and a local interest. Corporal pmiishuieut is 
to bo abolished in tho arjpy and navy. This is merely 
a fulfilment of what was announced last Session, and 
it is the only "measure that can be said to be of a 
party character. Every other measure announced would 
as naturally have been prepared by a Conservative as 
by a Liberal Government. A Bankruptcy Bill is a simple 
necessity. It is aiv scandal that it should have been so 
long postponed; and, if the new Bill differs from that 
brought in by Lord Caikns, it will differ only so far as 
farther discussion and more experience may have shown 
how the Bill of Lord Caihns can bo advantageously modi- 
fied. Tho general nature of a Bankruptcy Bill, by 

whichever party it may be prepared, is now clearly 
determined, and it is not so much interesting to- know 
that a Bankruptcy Bill is to bo prepared as to 
lioar that it is to bo placed in the charge of Mr. 
Chamberlain. It will give scope to his superabun- 
dant energy, and that it should be confided to him 
is a recognition of tho important fiict that a Bankruptcy 
Bill is tho proper affair of traders rather than lawyers. 
The difficully is to decide how trade can best be carried 
on rather than to shape clauses. Two little Bills follow 
which are no doobt very useful and necessary. Something 
is to be dono to regulate floods, and something more to 
regulate .Scotch charitable endowments. Those arc 
measures of local importance, but they can scarcely excite 
miy party fooling, and they only find their way into tho 
Queen’s Speech because it would have been difficult to find 
any measures better calculated to keep tho end of the 
•Speech to a neutral tono. The general discussion of the 
effects of the Ballot Bill, which to the legitimate discon- 
tent of tho Opposition was evaded last {Session by the 
device of a Conti uuanco Bill, is this year to occupy a 
proper share of tho attention of Parliament ; and recent 
disgraceful disclo.srtres, which have equally affected both 
parties, will prompt an equal ingenuity on both 
aides to devise now methods of stifling or baffling 
electoral corruption. When the Government discloses 
tho contents of these measures there will be abundant 
room for tho expression of varieties of opinion ; but there 
is nothing exciting in tho knowledge that these are the 
measures as to which tho Government will take tho 
opiuion of Parliament. None of them raises a burning 
question, and in a Session which will ^ee the limning ques- 
tion oE Ireland glare so fiercely, it is prudent to keep 
down everything else to the lowest possible) level of ex- 
citement. 


THE HE VOLT IN TUI? TRANSVAAL. 

I ^HE alleged moderation of tho insurgent Government 
- of tho Transvaal caw bo only couyenliofially supposed 
to indicate tho probability of a compromise. The leaders 
of the revolt graciously offer to receive tin English Consul 
at Pretoria, and evon to take into future consideration 
some measure of a federative character. Ib return, they 
require the concession of independence, Which is tho only 
issue raised by the insurrection. The organs of tho Eng- 
lisb Government have not thus fkr recommended absolute 
\ and immediate submission; and the Boers ha^to evidently, 
^ determined not to resume their %llegiapcB until they have 
tried their strength in the field. They are probably aware 
of the scanty number of Imperial troops in South Africa, 
and they have perhaps not anticipated tho immediate 


despatch of reinforcements. The unnecessary lyiny in 
which both the late and the present Governments with- 
drew the troops after the end of the Zulu war lias pro- 
bably been interpreted as a proof that English forces were 
not again to be employed in South Africa. Many nnwiBe 
statements to that effeot have been made in newspapers 
and at public meetings, and it was not unnaturally sup- 
posed that tho colonists of tho Capo agreed to a policy 
which would complete their practical independence. 
Daring the Basulo war tho Capo Government has asked 
for no aid from home ; and, on the other side, there has 
been no officious offer of support. The Transvaal leaders 
have apparently satisfied themselves o£ their ability to 
deal with tho only forces of which Sir Glorur Colley can 
immediately dispose. Tlicir hopes will liavo been con- 
firmed by the hitherto unexplained defeat of an English 
dolttehment. The general result is unfortunately not 
doubtful; bat it is difficult to believe Mr. J Hubert's 
account of the combat. He asserts that, on the refusal of 
tho officer in command to suspend his march, the detach- 
ment, after an exchange of one or two volleys, ^capitulated 
in a few minutes to an inferior force of raw volunteers. 
The statement has since been to some exteut authori- 
tatively contradicted. It appears that the first account 
of the slaughter resulting from a surprise wus not in- 
accurate. 

The rumour of an alliance between tho Boers of the 
Orange Free State and tho insurgents in the Transvaal is 
likely to ho well founded. Mr. Brand, President, of the 
Free State, has for the most part maintained friendly rela- 
tions with tho Imperial and Colonial Governments, though 
during his visit to England three or four years ago lu* 
gavo no cncou rage meat to Lord Carnarvon's proposal of 
federation. During tho Busuto war tho colonial forces 
have been allowed to pass froely through tho territory of 
tho Free State, until the approach of the outbreak in the 
Transvaal, when difficulties were for the first time raised 
by some of the local authorities. In ordinary times the 
Dutch of tho Republic probably understand that the 
white population of Sooth Africa has a common interest 
in repressing the pretensions of tho natives to indepen- 
dence. In disarming the Basntos the Cape Government 
was incidentally securing the neighbour Lug Free State 
from tho possible hostility of a formidable enemy. Resi- 
dents in the country may perhaps not share the disappro- 
bation of Mr. Sprue's policy which has boon expressed 
both by professed philanthropists and by official politicians 
in England. The earlier disasters of the conflict had ap- 
parently been redeemed, for all recent accounts concur in 
representing the colonial forces as generally successful, 
especially in tho capture of large numbeis of sheep and 
eattlo. Tho whole conditions of the struggle* may he 
reversed if tho Orange Free Slate is closed !o the 
English columns. The vast and thinly-inhabited territory 
of the Republic extends along tho entire length of tho 
Basuto country, and separates it from the colony. The 
rebellious natives w’ould be quick to discern the difficulties 
of their adversaries; and they would also perceive that 
during the continuance of tho war in the Transvaal they 
have little to apprehend on the side of Natal. That a 
virtual alliance with uncivilized tribes against European 
supremacy would ho suicidal is no security against, its 
being adopted under the influence of passion and pre judice. 
It is possible that the Boers of the Free State may attempt 
to distinguish between tho interest of the Cape Colony in 
coorcing tho Basutos, and tho claim of tho English Go- 
vernment to the sovereignty of the Transvaal; imt such 
an attempt would certainly fail. Any assistance which 
may bo given to tho insurgents will effect a diversion in 
favour of the Basntos. 

In loss scrupulous times a Government suddenly, if not 
treacherously, attacked by rebellious subjects, would not 
have lujsitatqd to use all the means which could bo disco- 
vered lor cheeking and punishing tho insurgents. It i.s 
believed that; tbe Boors liavo long before tlicir declaration 
of war set tho example) of resorting to native assistance; 
but tho Imperial Government cunnot ally itself with 
savages against civilized opponents. It has, in fact, 
though not of set purpose, relieved tho Boers of tho Trans- 
vaal from contingent dangors which might perhaps have 
deterred them from insurrection. SbcucoKxr, who lmd 
brought the former Republic to tho verge of 1 destruction, 
and Cetewayo, who had repeatedly announced his inten- 
tion of, washing his spears in the blood of tho Boers, have 
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ljoth been crushed .by English arms since the date of the 
annexation. If the two potentates still threatened the 
frontier of the Transvaal, tho English protectorate would 
have been endured, even if it had not been cordially liked. 
A section of Dutch politicians at the Cape has encouraged 
the separatist tendencies which could not fail to display 
themselves in the Transvaal. One of the inconveniences 
of popular government of the modern type is the inevitable 
existence of an Opposition which naturally occupies it- 
self in thwarting the policy of the Government. Tho 
mischief is aggravated in communities where there are 
jealousies of race as well as party dissensions. The 
well-advised part of the Dutch population probably wel- 
comed the resumption of English allegiance by a com- 
munity of their own blood and language. Though 
federation has been postponed, the English provinces will 
inevitably hereafter form some kind of political union, 
either by a federal constitution or by the extension of the 
limits of the colony. In such a contingency the Dutch 
element would bo reinforced by tho addition to tho Capo 
of the wide region of tho Transvaal. It is not surprising 
that another party should resent tho annexation of a Dutch 
province which had for some years enjoyed independence. 
The singularly inopportune timo and manner in which the 
union was effected furnished abundant ground for adverse 
criticism; but, on the whole, tho sounder view seems, 
down to tho recent rupture, to have prevailed at tho Cape. 
The subject of the Transvaal has been rarely discussed in 
the colonial Parliament ; and Sir Bartle Frkre’s extra, 
ordinary popularity was in no degree impaired when, as 
the organ of tho Imperial Government, he had informed 
the Transvaal remonstrants that there waB no prospect of 
tho restoration of their independence. Mr. Sprigq and his 
colleagues may justly take credit to themselves for the 
general suspension during their term of office of apparent 
antagonism between the English and tho Dutch. Sir G. 
Colley’s judicious language will tend to allay any tendency 
to natural jealousy which may exist among tho Dutch of 
tho colony. He shows both good tasto and sound judg- 
ment in warning the troops who may bo engaged in the 
contest that the Boers of the Transvaal are brave men of 
civilized rank. It is left for passionate and irresponsible 
declaimers to denounoe by anticipation as cowards the 
yot unsubdued descendants of one of the bravest nations 
of tho world. 

It is well that the concurrence of both political parties 
in tho blunder perpetrated at the Transvaal will prevent 
recrimination, or at least render it innocuous. Neither 
Lord Kimberley nor Mr. Gladstone at the time disap- 
proved of the annexation, and Lord Kimberley's former 
subordinate at tho Colonial Office publicly, and without 
remonstrance from his superiors, applauded the measure. 
Mr. Gladstone, indeed, afterwards denounced with charac- 
teristic significance tho forciblo substitution of monarchi- 
cal rule for Republican institutions; and, in his animosity 
against Lord Beaconsfield’s Government, ho declared that 
the independence of the Transvaal ought to bo restored ; 
but he had estopped himself from objecting to tho trans- 
action by not protesting at tho time, and he afterwards 
repudiated his later pledge when he had official power 
to redeem it. It oddly happens that almost the 
only member of Parliament who has been consistent 
in denouncing the annexation is admitted to the rankB 
of tho Administration at the very moment when the 
Transvaal has risen in insurrection. It is possible that 
the leaders of the rebellion may be encouraged by 
the promotion of their most conspicuous advocate ; but 
the coincidence of the appointment with tho outbreak of 
war was probably accidental; and it would have been 
hard on Mr. Courtney to bo excluded from office merely 
because he had happened almost alone to take the correct 
view of an important political question. If the vacancy 
had occurred in the Colonial Office instead of the Home 
Office, it would not have been convenient to appoint a 
declared opponent of the policy to which the Government 
is committed. There is no reason to doubt that Lord 
Kimberley will act consistently with his formor policy, 
and bis intentions will be vigorously expounded in tho 
House of Commons by Mr. Grant Duff. 


THE RUSSIANS IN CENTRAL ASIA. 

F OR persons who delight to exercise their powers of 
political and military divination, there is probably no 
subject so promising at the present time as the progress 
of the expedition which, under tho command of General 
Skobeleff, is striving to vindicate the prestige of Russia, 
to aveuge the defeat of Geok Tape, and to open the route 
to Merv. For many months since! and even before the 
collapse of Lazaref/s attempt, the Sources of intelligence 
on tho subject have been almost wholly Russian. When 
the Czar's Generals turned away correspondents from 
their camp, one only, the Correspondent of the Daily 
Ncto8 , porseverod in the attempt to tap some new soured* 
of information. "After long hanging about in the As- 
trabad district, this Correspondent journeyed to Tehe- 
ran, and thence to Meshed, the chief town of the North- 
Western frontier district of Persia, where, with not 
a little difficulty, he obtained permission to try his 
chance among the robber tribes who strike equal terror 
into Russians and Persians. From Meshdi ho made his 
way to Derguoz or Derogez, the lost station on Turkish 
territory, a short distance only from Askabad, the capital 
of the Western Turkoman tribes, and a somewhat greater 
distance from the guarded hold of Geok Tepe itself. 
Further than this he doos not seem to have hitherto suc- 
ceeded in getting. This Correspondent, however, who is 
not actually ou tho spot, and whose messages have to find 
thoir way by tho circuitous route of Meshed and Teheran, 
is absolutely the only sourco of anything like first-hand or 
rather of good second-hand information, independent 'of 
the Russian official bulletins, or of such rumours as may 
leak out as to the real contents of the telegrams sent 
by General Skobeleff. Of these tho first aro almost 
entirely untrustworthy ; the second, for the most part 
guesses, come either from St. Petersburg or from Vienna, and 
require to bo taken with an inordinate number of grains of 
salt. It is only by putting two and two together, and 
venturing not a little in the way of conjectural interpreta- 
tion, that anything like a probable account of what is 
actually going on can be made np. 

One thing is as nearly as may be certain, and that iB that 
in Christmas week important engagements took place; 
and it is also very nearly certain that these engagements 
resulted in loss to the Russians, perhaps in loss not very 
much less than on the former occ&Bion when they went 
down before the fiery onset of the desert cavalry. Tho 
situation had been known to bo growing critical for some 
time. General Skobeleff had gradually been accumu- 
lating the resources upon which he intended principally 
to rely for his attack on tho Tekke stronghold ; that is to 
say, a very large number of guns and mitrailleuses, an arm 
in which he was certain to meet with little oppo- 
sition in kind, and which might be thought likely to 
produce especial effect on undisciplined foes, defended 
only by mud walls. It was also rumoured, though 
this rumour rested on somewhat slender foundation, that 
General Kuropatkine had come to his aid with a consider- 
able Russian force from Samarcand and the Eastern 
Khanates. This latter item' of intelligence was extremely 
important if true, for hitherto the road from the north 
and east to the Tekke oases had been considered simply 
impassable. A sifigle caravan traok is marked on the 
map from Khiva to a point considerably to the eastward 
of any that the Russians have yet reached ; another from 
Khiva to Merv ; others again from tha course of the Amu 
Darya to the same place. But these latter, passing through 
the territory of the Merv Tekkes— more numerous, war- 
like, and hostile that* the Akkals themselves— -might bo 
considered as hopelessly out of tho question, and any 
Russian expedition which, starting from Charjui or else- 
where on the great river, should reach Geok Tepe, would 
have made its way by a practically new route. General 
Kuropatkink's arrival, therefore, at least in any force, 
seemed in the highest degree improbable. At the same 
time it wad certain fbat the Tekkes had received con- 
siderable reinforcements — certain because the rumours to 
that effect word confirmed independently from the sonroe 
already alluded to, the force having pasted close to 
Derogez. < This reinforcement amounted, it was said, iff 
eight thousand men mounted on camels and asses, an mf 
having some few guns with them. Whether these had actu- 
ally joined the defenders of Geok Tepe or not at the time of 
fighting cannot be determined. But it seems that on ■ 
Christmas Eve an engagement, and no small one, was foqgbk 
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Patting the Russian official account and the independent 
report together, it seems that General Skobeleff, annoyed 
at the successful attacks of tho Tckkes on bis communica- 
tions, ordered either a regular attack or a reconnaissance 
in force, that be was stoutly resisted, that be bad 
to bring up reinforcements, and that finally ho bad 
to retreat to Bami. Two guns are said to Lave been 
lost, but recovered by the Russians ; and the same semi- 
official source declares that the loss of the Turcomans from 
mitrailleuses and artillery was very heavy, whilo thn 
Rnssian loss was a doctor wonnded, a soldier killed, and 
three men wounded. Now here, as constantly in reference 
j to this Central Asian matter, the Russians have shown 
themselves unskilful in the art of cooking despatches. 
iSeven companies of infantry, two hundred, cavalry, and 
artillery to match are not usually able to fight for four 
hours with twenty thousand men who show daring nnd 
persistence (we giro tho Russian figures and phrases), at 
the cost of ono man killed and four wounded — among 
them not a single combatant officer. Nor is a retreat, 
after the loss (even if it were followed by recapture) of 
gnns, usually allowed by victorious troops in vastly 
superior numbers, and almost wholly mounted men, to 
take placo on such terms. It is extremely probable 
that the vague Persian report subsequently received of a 
Russian loss of threo thousand is exaggerated tho other 
way. But it will take a good deal to persuade most 
people that tho invaders havo not suffered another 
serious repulse, and this is, it Reems, tho apprehen- 
sion felt in St. Petersburg. This apprehension may be 
unfounded, but tho Russian Government has only to thank 
lor it the persistent and bungling mendacity of those who 
concoct its bulletins in this Turcoman matter. 

The important thing for Englishmen, of course, is not so 
much the fact of this particular Russian reverse, but tho 
effect that it is likely to exercise on tho whole plan of tho 
Russian expedition. At present, the deliberate judgment 
of all competent observers at a distance, corroborated by 
that of tho only competent observer anywhere near tho 
spot, is that (be Czar’s advisers are bent on the present 
conquest and annexation of the Akkul Tckkes, to be followed, 
though at an indefinite period, by similar action in respect 
to Merv. It is thought, however, that, in gratitude to 
Her Majesty’s present Government, and as a considera- 
tion for valuo received, action against Merv is likely to 
be stayed. But, althongh this new revorse, if it be a fact, 
would show tho difficulties which await the Russians in 
their progress eastward from tho Caspian, the Russian 
commanders in these out-of-the-way districts are not wont 
to bo discouraged by difficulties. That nothing can pre- 
vent them in tho long run from getting the better, unless 
Persia took up a rosoluto attitude of unfriendly neutrality, 
seems certain, and that Persia is, especially in existing 
circumstances, extremely unlikely to adopt any such 
attitude, is all but certain. Tho presenco of tho victor of 
Maiwand undisturbed at Herat, and the announced with- 
drawal from Caudaliur, may be said to settle this ques- 
tion; The Persians would hardly bo sensible men if they 
refused to wiuk at ono powerful neighbour suppressing 
a very tronblcsomo sot of other neighbours, tho refusal 
being for the Bake of a third neighbour, who is far off, 
who is apparently indifferent about the matter, and who 
carries her indifference bo far that she docs not even 
care to avenge her own wrongs or keep her own conquests 
in the same part of the world. But, in reality, tho point 
of importance in tho late intelligence is the truth or falsity 
.of the arrival of General Kuropatkine in the Akkal settle- 
ments from the Amu Darya. That arrival, unless it was 
a mere exploring party that accompanied tho General, 
would settlo tho question as to tho power of Russian 
troops to traverse easily, and with comparative rapidity, 
the belt of desert which separates their actual central 
Asian possessions from the Persian and Afghan frontiers. 
Tho confidence of those who believe in tho inaccessibility 
of India was, or dbght to havo been, not a little shaken by 
the easy march of Ayoub with guns and troops of all arms 
from Herat to Candahar. The march of Kuropatkine, if it 
' were a foot, from the Amn Darya to the neighbourhood of 
' Gook Tope, would be an additional shock of the same kind. 
Certain partisans of the “ backward ,f polioy would appear 
to moot this by a sufficiently original argument — “ If your 
“ frontiers are too accessible, push them back.” As an 
argument pour rirc this is good ; for any other purpose it 
i| scarcely worth serious consideration. The absenco of 
confirmation of the Kukopatkine march and the presence 


of confirmation of Skoheleff's defeat would, of courso, be 
satisfactory enough in their way. Brit whether they 
would do inoi o than adjourn tho day of tho Tckkes* over- 
throw is doubtful. Even putting selfish considerations 
apart, it is impossible to avoid regret at the uselessness of 
such displays of valour on tho part of a bravo people borne 
down by the sheer brute force of an enormous and un- 
scrupulous Empire. 


THE LAST SPEECHES OF THE RECESS. 

T HE speeches delivered on the evo of tho meeting of 
Parliament close a definito stage of political contro- 
versy. The issues on which parties aro divided will hence- 
forth bo more clearly defined, and the policy of the Govern- 
ment will bo judged not by mere conjecture, but in refer- 
ence to official apologies and declarations. During tho 
recess, the Government has derived a certain advantage 
from tho inability of friends and enemies to comprehend 
its obstinate inaction. It scorned that there must be somo 
reason for a course which admittod of no obvious ex- 
planation. In default of plausible conjectures, it only 
remained for both parties to confine themselves to obvious 
commonplaces. Ministerial speakers at all hazards ap- 
plauded the determination of the Government to abido by 
the law, however inoperative it might prove, in the shape 
in which it happened to exist at a critical moment. It 
has never beeu explained why a certain machinery for tho 
protection of life and property should be indefensibly 
sacred, even when it 1ms ceased to perform tho function 
for which it was designed ; but partisans have a natural 
propensity to satisfy themselves with cant. Their leader* 
have indulged their taste with contemptuous indifference 
to reason and to plausibility. Force, according to Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Chamufrlain, is not the proper remedy 
for discontent. Other purveyors of sophistry quote the 
hackneyed and misunderstood assertion of Cavouii, that 
any man can govern with a state of siege, forgetting that 
iu tho meantime Ireland has not been governed ut all. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson at a meeting a few days ago at 
Cockermouth caricatured the language of faction by 
attacking the late Government in laugnage which had the 
fault not only of injustice but of anachronism. Tho 
dullest Liberals, notwithstanding their unwillingness to 
admit new impressions, must bo tirod of sweeping denun- 
ciations of Lord Bkaconsfif.ld and his policy. A year ago 
there might ho somo pleasure in hearing that, the Ministers 
of the day were guilty, according to Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
of “ murder, robbery, false witness, and stealing.” Of 
late they havo neither murdered nor robbed, nor have 
they even engaged in a naval demonstration. 

Remembering at last that even a Liberal audience 
is likely to be thinking rather of the Land League than of 
Lord Bkaconspield’s delinquencies, Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
thought tit to assert that “(he melancholy state of Ireland 
“ is very much duo to tho proceedings of tho late Tory 
“ Government.” They had boon in power for six years, 
and they had not redressed any of tho crowning wrongs 
of Ireland. As tho crowning wrongs, if they morn any- 
thing, consist of the tenure of land, it seems unreasonable 
to blame the late Government for not reopening tho ques- 
tions which they found freshly settled by the Land Act of 
1870. Their predecessors had undertaken to solve the pro- 
blem, and within ten years it was too soon to assume that 
tho experiment had been fully tried. It is true that the late 
Ministers involved themselves in some unnecessary sq nabbles 
with tho majority of Irish members. They might pru- 
dently havo deprived them of an excuse for factious oppo- 
sition by assenting to slightly mischievous Bills for the 
reduction of tho Parliamentary and municipal franchise. 
The admission to the suffrage of the lowest rabble could 
not alter for tho worse the representation which includes 
the tradesmen and adventurers who are tho principal 
members of tho Land League. On tho other hand, tho 
Home Rule party cared but little for the rejection of their 
measures, and the result of six years of Tory rule was, if 
Mr. Gladstone may bo trusted, a condition of loyalty and 
content which had never before been known in Ireland. 
The Government was not, even by its adversaries, held 
responsible for the failure of crops in 1S79 ; ail d ^ showed 
no want of good will and activity in providing for I lie con- 
sequent wants of tho population. The distress was sub- 
siding when Mr. Gladstone, for his own purposes, 
discovered the existence of universal peace and good will. 
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<It was at the moment necessary to account for the non* 
renewal of the Peace Preservation Act, which could not 
directly have been allowed to expire, if there had been the 
smallest foundation for Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s charges. 

Mr. Cowen deals with political questions in a more 
serious spirit thau Sir Wilfrid Lawson; and his in- 
dependence and originality of thought always render his 
Fj»eechcs worthy of attention. A great part of an address 
which ho delivered to his constituents a few dajB ago was 
occupied with subjects which have lately fallen into tho 
background. Mr. Cowrit condemned, not for tho first 
time, the artificial arrangements by which the Birming- 
ham League suppresses independence and withholds 
toleration. To a politician who, though a zealous de- 
mocrat, has a sincere attachment to freedom, tho sub- 
stitution of a factious oligarchy for a large constituency 
justly appears to bo n gross abuse of electoral power. Those 
inhabitants of Birmingham and its confederated towns 
who decline to ally themselves with tho dominant party 
•re ns completely disfranchised both for local and Im- 
perial purposes as tlio Homan Catholics of two centuries 
ago. Mr. Cowf.n, a Liberal of the Liberals, was strong 
and popular enough to defy the Newcastle offshoot from 
Birmingham ; ami consequently the Liberal Association 
tendered its submission to a resolute antagonist. He now 
repeats his well-founded objections to an organization 
which is nevertheless perhaps a necessary result of a 
widely extended franchise. A similar system in America 
has been found irresistible. In England the Liberal As- 
sociations lmve not yet reached tho stage in which they 
will be manipulated for purposes of corruption by pro- 
fessional managers. The actual leaders are content with 
the assertion of their own political supremacy, and with 
the exclusion of their adversaries from all share in tho 
administration of the revenues to which they contribute. 
Tho abortive attack on Mr. Cowen was provoked liy his 
independent action in matters of foreign policy. In his 
late speech he called attention to tho sudden subsidence 
t>f the ogitation which he had not feared to encounter at 
its height. 

By always adhering to liis own convictions, Mr. Cowen 
1ms in a certain sense earned the right to bo sometimes in 
the wrong. It is known that his orrorB are not the result 
af servile deference to party ; yotit haB never been easy to 
understand his tenderness for Irish agitation, and even for 
the theory of Home Rule. Inliislato speech he denounced 
M the resort to thcold, vicious, and ignoble device of coercion, 
u the nostrum, ” as he oddly remarked, “of all timid political 
** physicians since the days of Draco.” It had not been 
known that Draco introduced measures for extraordinary 
coercion by suspending the Habeas Corpus, or in any 
other form. Draco’s vigorous legislation probably required 
no occasional supplement in the nature of Peace Preserva- 
tion Acts. The practice of “ Boycotting,” which Mr. Cowen 
describes as a vast system of exclusive dealing, is not, in 
his judgment, illegal, if not supported by terror or con- 
spiracy. It is notorious that in fact the system depends 
exclusively on terror, inasmuch as those who refuse to 
share in the enforcement of social excommunication arc 
in cvety instance threatened or punished. Mt. Cowen can- 
not even in this instance be accused of subserviency to 
the Government which, as lie had reason to knowat tho 
time, had already resolved to introduce a Coercion Bill. 
On© charge which he mado against tho Ministers was 
scarcely juBt. “ Except the Law Officers and a few 
** courtiers, there was not an Irishman in the present 
H Government.” A short time ago there waB an Irish 
Under- Secretary in the person of Lord Lansdownd ; but 
the Government cannot appoint Irish commoners to office 
because they would forfeit their seats. Mr. Gladstone 
had the merit of defying a foolish clamour which he pro- 
bably anticipated by appointing a Roman Catholic Irislm 
nobleman to a high Court office. Since that time, Lord 
Kekmakk has been driven by the Land League from Ireland, 
where he has also been compelled to discontinue improve- 
ments of the land which provided remunerative employ- 
ment for tho labouring population. 

It is nnforlunate that Mr. Cowen should have indirectly 
countenanced the monstrous doctrino that force is no 
remedy for disorder. The opposite proposition is oppor- 
tunely illustrated by tho recent experience of the State of, 
Pennsylvania. In that favoured country there are neither 
landlords nor English intruders ; and in Schuylkill' 
(Bounty an Irish community had until lately for five-and- . 
twenty years uninterruptedly practised home rule 0$ th^ 


principles of tho Land League. The population was 
organized under tho title of the Molly Maguires which had 
been imported from the mother* coqntrjr. * .Murder, torture, 
mutilation of animals, were as habitually practised a.s in 
the worst parts of Connaught; nor was . innocence or 
harmlossness any protection to peaceable inhabitants, if 
they chanced to violate the deorees of the dominant jury 
of ruffians. The charaotoristio combination of anarchy 
and despotism could have scarcely been attributed even by 
a new-made English judge to tho impulsive generosity 
which ho supposes to have been perverted in Ireland by 
aristocratic oppression. The truth is that immunity from, 
punishmont ensures tho continuance of crime; when it 
has onco become habitual. Public opinion among tfch 
miners of Schuylkill was, as in Mayo or Sligo, wholly on 
the sido of the ruffian majority. A less barbarous popula- 
tion might probably bo tomptod in similar circumstances to 
indulge with little restraint the passions of cupidity, of envy, 
and revonge. There may perhaps have been Democratic or 
Republican leaders who completed the analogy between 
the Molly Maguires and the Land League by encouraging 
crime for their own political purposes ; but in most parts 
of tho Uuitod States the real majority is on tho side ol 
order ; and at last tho condition of Schuylkill becamo in- 
tolerable to the State authorities. Mr. Gowex, President 
of the Reading Railroad, not only refused to submit to the 
dictation of the Irish conspirators, but he prosecuted their 
ringleaders with bo much vigour and success that twenty- 
three offenders wore hanged. Since that time peaco and 
tho supremacy of law have been established in Schuylkill. 
A loss stem vindication of law and juBtico would have 
sufficed three months ago to prevent the creation of 
anarchy in Ireland. Mr. Cowen will probably find him- 
self on this point in a small minority. Mr. Cuittt's speech 
at Oxford probably reprosentB tho averago opinion ot 
Liberal members ; and even Mr. Fawcett protested at 
Manchester against the reckless declarations of Mr. 
Briohiv and Mr. Chamberlain. Tho langnngc of Conser- 
vative speakers, especially if they are not in Parliament, 
has, for the present, less practical importance; but Mr. 
Lowtuer has removed a common misapprehension by 
publicly stating that, as Chief Secretary, he was charged 
by the Government with the conduct of a Bill for^ the 
continuance of tlio Peace Preservation Act. Mr. LowtherV 
denunciation of any interference with the rights of pro- 
perty in Ireland seems not to have been concerted with 
the loaders of his party. 


EPPING FOREST. 

S IR THOMAS NELSON has not allowed judgment 
in tho Epping Forest case to go by default. In the 
standard of Tuesday he undertakes to answer the stric- 
tures to which liis advocacy of the proposed extension of 
tho Great Eastern Railway to High Beech lias exposed 
him. As regards Bomo of these comments his reply is 
complete. It is a misfortune that controversies should ever 
be conducted in tho spirit which has apparently animated 
certain defenders of what wo still believe to be the 
public interest. Suggestions that the Conservators are 
neglecting their duty by allowing tho Forest to bo again 
absorbed by greedy speculators, or that the explanation of 
Sir Thomas Nelson’s support of the scheme is to bo sought, 
in “ private ends rather than the public advantage,” defeat 
their own purposo. If these charges were true, tho task 
of those who seek to protect the Forest against tho 
threatened invasion would be very much easier. What 
makes it difficult is the fact that tho motives of those who 
support the projected railway and of those who oppose it 
are at bottom identical. The latter are contending, not 
against the subordination of public interests to private, 
but against a mistaken theory of public iuterests. i 
Sir Thomas Nelson says, quite truly, that Epping Forest 
was preserved ” for the rocroation^and enjoyment of 
“ the four million inhabitants of tho metropolis.” From 
this he draws the conclusion that “ there cannot be 
“ too much facility given for getting to and enjoy- 
“ iiig it.” This is true or false according to the sense* 
in which tho word “ enjoying” is used. "We contend, 
that the enjoyment that ought to be aimed at is the ‘ r 
enjoyment not only of as large a number of persons os 
possible, but also of as m$ny various tastes os possible. 
If the four million inhabitants^ London could.be polled, 
it is quite possible that a majority pf them would say that 
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tins best war of making the Forest minister to their onjoy- 
ment would bo to lay it ont as a vast garden, with walks 
and drives cat through it in all directions, and seats and 
refreshment-rooms ereoted at short intervals. The ob- 
jection to this method of dealing with the Forest is that it 
consults the pleasure of onp olpss of persons only, and that, 
in order to give them more of a kind of enjoyment which 
they already have in considerable abundance, the pleasure 
of other classes is sacrificed. Among tho four millions 
of Londoners for whom Sir Thomas Nelson pleads, there 
are some to whom such a treatment of the Forest 
yould bo in tho highest degroo distasteful, “ They 
"set a very high value on tha “seclusion and solitude” 
which parts of the Forest have till now retained. It is 
not in tho least a case of rich against poor. There 
is no reason why the poor should not bo desirous on 
their rare holidays of leaving the sights and sounds of 
a great city for a moment behind them. In every class of 
the community there will bo men and women who have 
the tastes of tho naturulist, of the artist, oven of the poet, 
strongly developed. Tho only chance they have of gratify- 
ing these tastos is an occasional day spent in the country, 
and nowhere can such a day be had so easily as in 
hipping Forest. There, if they do not mind a couple of 
miles' walk, and aro not doterred by having to climb a 
hill, and possibly getting their feet wet, they can still find 
u country which is in a groat mc&suro unspoiled. Whon 
onco they have left the main roads behind them, there is 
little fear of their being interrupted by the companions 
who havo travelled with tliqjji in the train, and who have 
iound equally congenial pleasures at a point very much 
nearer to tho railway Etntion. To these last tho best 
parts of the Forest aro still inaccessible. They do not 
care to wander so far afield. Sir Thomas Nelson will no 
doubt object that in saying this wo have really conceded 
all he asks. What is tho good of preserving the Forest 
fur tho public, if it is suffered to remain inaccessible 
to the very puU for which it bus been p re- 
served? Tho answer i5 that thero is room enough in 
tho Forest for all, and that it is bad policy to deprive the 
minority of.a pleasure which cannot bo replaced in order 
to give tho majority more of a pleasure of which they 
already have a fair store. If tho pleasures of tho minority 
and those of the majority were really conflicting, if tho 
minority could not retain tho solitude am] seclusion they 
now command iu tho Forest without depriving tho ma- 
jority of tho pleasures which are involved in tho idea of 
accessibility, there would bo nothing more to bo said. In 
dealing with public property tho interest of the greater 
number has a paramount title to be considered. Hut, 
when tho interest of the greater number has been con- 
sidered, the minority may put in their claim. If it is pos- 
sible to please them as well as the majority, that is a better 
arrangement than one which jileases only tho majority. 

As regards lipping Forest, the wants of tho ordinary ex- 
cursionist aro amply supplied. He does not care to have 
seclusion or solitude ; on tho contrary, he prcfci's the 
cheerfulness and company which remind him of tho 
14 WoIbIi Harp ” or tho Alexandra Palace. Indeed, but for 
tho cost of admission, he would probably prefer to go to 
ono or other of these places ; tho merit of lipping Forest is 
not that ho sees more of natarc, but that he pays less for 
what lie sees. The existing lines of railway give him all 
that ho wants in tho way of accoss to the Forest. If the 
now lino is opened, lie will do no mere at the station at 
High Beech than ho already docs at the stations at 
Chingford or Lough ton. Ho comes for a ddy in the 
country ; but his theory of what constitutes a day in the 
country is an extremely modest one. If ho is young, his 
ideal, probably includes a skittlh- ground, and perhaps a 
field! in which ho can play cricket. If he is old, a similar 
field serves for his children’s games, and gives him a 
space in which ho can saunter about and look on. If 
High Beech were tho only part of tho Forest where these 
simple enjoyments could bo had, tho extension of tho 
railway thither might be a very proper step. But, whon 

® Beech is added to tho list of places within reach of 
ype of visitor, he will havo gained nothing ; while 
V*-h* minority, who now visit it for other objects, will have 
lost all that made High Bocch specially delightful. Indeed 
Sir Thomas Nelson’s argnment might bo urged with equal 
force as a plea for filling up»*the Serpentine. So ihuch 
of Hyde Fork and Kensington Gardens as is now oovorod 
with water is inaccessible to the majority of visitors. Only 
those who go down to the stream in boats can thoroughly 


profit by it. If it were drained and filled op there would 
bo a largo additional spaco in which four millions of 
Londoners could stroll and sit. Sir Thomas Nelson will 
be at no loss to point out tho fallacy in tliis argument. 
He will say at onco that tbo existence of the Serpentine 
gives a distinct and specific ploasuro to the boating 
minority, while thero is quito enough of dry land to give 
tho non- boating majority all that they aro in search of. 
Tho case of Epping Forest supplies an exact parallel. 
There is a particular part of tho Forest which now yields a 
distinct and specific pleasuro to tho few who frequent it. 
The object of extending the railway to High Beech is to 
throw open this particular part of , tho Forest to a very 
much larger number of persons — not to sharo tho pleasure 
of tho few, but to enjoy a pleasure which will bo fatal to 
that of tho few, and which can already bo had in quito 
sufficient abundance elsewhere. Sir Thomas Nelson’s 
motives in advocating this measure aro most praiso worthy; 
but, in his desire to increase tho existing facilities lor 
getting to tho Forest, lie has unintentionally lost sight of 
tho object for which these facilities exist.. Every fresh 
road or railway docs something to destroy tho picturesquo- 
ncss of the district through which it is carried ; and when 
a district is specially reserved to tho public on account of 
its picturesqueness, it is expedient, so soon as tho rational 
wants of that public have been satisfied, that no more roads 
or railways should be made. 


JEWS AND GERMANS. 

T IIE coming in of the New Year was celebrated at 
Berlin in a way now and peculiar, but no doubt very 
gratifying to a lurgo majority of those who witnessed it. 
The great anti-Semitic movement, as it is tho fashion to 
call a craze for bullying tho Jows, took tho form of forcible 
measures against those Jews who, at a time of what is 
supposed to bo general festivity, were venturing to drink 
beer in places of public resort. That Jews should pre- 
sume to be happy, publicly happy, and should sock happi- 
ness in tho consumption of something so sacredly German 
us beer, was too much for the irritable nerves of a 
number of tine young bloods whom the winter vacation 
has sent homo from the Universities. They wrecked 
tho cafes, ami drove the boor-drinking Jews out of 
those polluted establishments. The Jews were, in short, 
suddenly “ Boycotted,” and told that, much as they 
might long for beer, no beer should be sold thoui. And, 
as if to make tho parallel complete, and to show that an- 
other Limerick had risen on the banks of the Spree, wo 
are told that tho police were quito powerless, and had to 
fold their hands and look on helplessly while these 
outrages were perpetrated. Nor was tho Executive 
Government in the least shocked by what had happened. 
It did not mind its polico being powerless or harmless 
citizens assaulted. It calmly wrapped itself up iu tho 
thought that this was all part of the anti-Soruitic 
movement. Meanwhile thoso who do not like using 
their fists use their pens, and add tluir signatures 
to a giga.itic petition to Pririco Bismarck, in which 
he will be requested to do something very strong, 
if not very intelligible, to hurt tho Jews. Oratory, 
of course, ahouuds ; and solomn meetings aro held, 
in which unfailing crowds listen to expressions of 
German hatred and expositions of Jewish crime. That 
Jews in some countries arid oil some occasions commit 
crimes is certain, for thero was a striking number of Jew- 
ish namos in the short list of those who recently tried to 
murder tho Czar. It may, however, bo remarked that 
thero was also in this short list an equally striking number 
of Gorman names, it is said also, although tho evidence 
iu support of the allegation for tho most part broke down, 
that during the mania of German prosperity Jews figured 
as promoters of rotten Companies. Even if they did, they 
had shoals of respectable Germans to keep them company. 
Their real orime is that of haviug money aud of having 
lent it. Their debtors lmte them because they aro their 
debtors. Times are bad, aud thoso who aro struggling 
with adversity hate those who want to realize their 
securities. 

When onco a slumbering dislike to tho Jews as Jews 
is fanned into activity by such a cause os this, many 
antipathios combine to swell the volumo of hate. They 
are foreigners, and most nations have a profound aver- 
sion to foreigner. Aud then they are not only 
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foreigners, but foreigners organized into a distinct body 
or clique, and organized bodies of foreigners are apt 
to bo regarded with aversion and suspicion. Some of 
those cultivated beerhouse wreckers may probably kavo 
undergone a sufficient amount of the softening influences 
of a classical education to remember the horror with 
which Imperial Rome regarded the formation of any 
queer body of people into anything like a society. 
Then the Jews who have got into a thriving po- 
sition disarrange German society, and disarrange it 
more than they would disarrange the society of a 
more advancod country. Gorman society is still the 
society of those who belong to a poor and numerous 
aristocracy, and of those who aro excluded from it. Such 
a society is sure to dislike and resist anything like purse- 
proud, coarse, or vulgar ostentation. Somo allowance, 
too, must be made for tho popular disliko of the look 
of the .lows. It may bo a prejudice, but to the 
ordinary European their appearance is not attractive. 
Of course there are exceptions. There aro Jews and 
Jewesses who are handsome, good, and modest ; but 
the bulk of Jews do not win favour in tho eyes 
of Europeans. Altogether, therefore, it is not very I 
wonderful that the Germans should feel and manifest 
somo disliko of the Jews. What is slightly wonder- 
ful is that tho cultivated and liberal part of tho nation 
should be so utterly unable to chock this outburst 
of ill-feeling. And, what is still moro wonderful, is that 
the Govern men t should not do something to stop the 
violence to which tho fooling now gives rise. That tho 
police of Berlin should have to stand still in a state of 
bewildered holplesHTioss while property is wrecked ami 
persons assaulted under tlicir oyes might have boon thought 
to be a precedent on which Prince Bismarck would not have 
looked with complacency. 

It is said that Prince Bismarck and other members of 
'the Government have communicated with the Emperor on 
the subject of the impulse which a violent Court Preacher 
has given to this anti- Semitic movement, and have asked 
that his unst eady license of tongue should bo checked. 
To this the Emperor is stated to have replied that the Court 
Preacher had committed no political offence, and that if ho 
had committed an ecclesiastical offence, it was for the 
Church authorities to punish him. It is hardly possible 
to suppose that the story can be true in tho form 
in which it is given. When Prince Bismarck remon- 
strates, he is not apt to let his remonstrances pass un- 
heeded ; and the Emperor cannot have supposed so 
totally irrelevant an answer would have been good 
enough for nny one, and least of all for his terrible Chan- 
cellor. ‘But tho story may have just truth enough in it 
to indicate that this anti-Semitic movement is regarded, 
if not with approval, yet with much equanimity in very 
high quarters. Tho Emperor could do much to dis- 
countenance it, and Prince Bismarck could snuff it out if 
he breathed on it the faintest breath of hearty disap- 
proval. But neither the Emperor nor tho Prince have 
any moro to say about it than if it was a nlkovement that 
was going on in Italy or Spain. It is not impossible to 
conjecture how this cau happen. The Emperor in a very 
strong degree, and Princo Bismarck in somo degree, may 
share the feelings of tho German aristocracy, and feel that 
their set is spoilt by tho intrusion of rich Jews. Then 
Princo Bismarck knows that Germans, and especially small 
German cultivators, aro going through a bad timo, and 
may both piiy them and fool somo anxiety as to tho poli- 
tical consequences of their distress. Ho has had recourse 
to Protection to befriend them, and both ho and they have 
found that Protection has not done them much good. But, 
if tho Government canuot help thorn, tho small Jew 
money-lenders can hart them ; and it may not bo alto- 
gether inconvenient that popular indignation against these 
humble Shylocks should absorb the attention of those who 
might otherwise ponder in a painful mannor over tho in- 
ability of the Government to make good the promises with 
which tho introduction of Protection was accompanied. 
Tho German nature, too, must sometimes have its way, 
and if thero is a coarse and harsh streak in this nature, 
Prince Bismarck may think that it cannot always bo 
concealed, and that, if any people arp to suiter by its be- 
ing revealed, it may as well bo the Jews who aro injured. 
The great aim of Princo Bismarck's life is to strengthen 
and direct the national spirit, so that a now Germany 
may grow out of it, and the whole basis of this movement 
is that it is an exaltation of all that, is specially German 


and a degradation of all that is specially anti- German. If 
it has no other merit, this movement does at least swallow 
up particularism in an absorbing national sentiment. Alt 
that can be hoped is that before long Prince Bismarck, 
whatever may have been his reasons for letting this move- 
ment have some plav, will come to the conclusion that he 
and Germany have had enoagli of it. 


CITIZEN BLANQUI. 

T HE record of a wasted life is never pleasant reading/ 
and seldom has a life been more wasted than that of the 
veteran revolutionist who was bnried on Wednesday. It 
certainly cannot be said of Blanqui that he hid his talent 
in a napkin. Ho could do seemingly bnt one thing, but 
that one thing he was always doing. Each morning he 
called upon his faculties — sonl, in his own opinion, ho had 
none — to awake and run their daily course of oonspirooy. 
Close upon half his life was actually spent in prison for 
political offences, and the larger part of the rest was 
passed either in preparing himself for a fresh sentence 
or in evading a sentence already passod. His political 
creed seems to have been precisely that of tho Russian 
Nihilists, lie had no desire to build up new institutions, 
and not impossibly was conscious of his own unfitness 
for sacli a work. But he held that the time for build- 
ing up had not yet come. Tho only instrument he oared 
to wield was tho besom of destruction. He revolted not 
against this government or that one, bnt against govern- 
ments generally. Whether he thought that there were 
degrees of wickedness among them does not appear ; what 
is certain is that ho hold every one of them to be too bad 
to be suffered to live a moment after it seemed possible 
to destroy it. lie fought against tho Monarchy which 
tho Revolution of July pulled down, and against the 
Monarchy which the Revolution of July set up. More 
than half of Louis Puilifre’s reign ho was in prison, and 
ho was only a free agent for about threo months of the Re- 
public of 1848. Tho Provisional Government was founded 
in February, and in March Blanqui was organizing a 
demonstration against it. Ho repeated the experiment in 
April, aud by May ho had qualified himself for a fresh 
imprisonment. He was so little at large under the 
Empire that he had scarcely any opportunity of conspir- 
ing against it, though he saved his reputation by being 
condemned to death in Aagust 1870, for an attempted 
seizure of arms. He liked tho Government of National 
Defence no bettor than those which had gone before it, 
and played a prominent part in tho insurrection of the 
31st of October, 1870. If the Commune had had a little 
moro success, he would no doubt have conspired agaiust 
that. His theory was that all institutions being bad, right 
must always be on the side of the destroyer. “ What 
“ exists," he told tho Paris Correspondent of tho Times, “ is 
“ so bad that what is put in its place will always be hotter." 
His Nihilism hoWcver fras loss advancod in one way tliau the 
Russian form of tho same views, since Blanqui was content 
with the ordinary methods of dealing with the institutions 
he detested. In this rospeefc he was a commonplace 
conspirator. His attempts to upset a government 
always took the old-fashioned shape of a popular rising. 

The clemency of tho Republic bad of late been very 
injurious to his popularity. So long as he was excluded 
from tho Amnesty, ho was so far interesting to the people 
of Bordeaux that they were willing to return him os their * 
deputy, llis election was annulled, and tho Government 
then took what proved to bo effectual means to save them- 
selves from having to annul it over again. They pardoned 
him. A pardoned conspirator is like yesterday’s news- 
paper, and so tho electors of Bordeaux thought. Blanqui 
again asked their votes, but this timo ho was defeated. 
His last enterprise was the starting of a newspaper ; but 
even in Paris there are certain conditions with wkioli 
a newspaper must comply if it . is to be prosperous. 

Ni JJteu ni Maitre had the advantage of a most prepossess- 
ing jtitlo ; bnt it mnst bo presumed that the public which it 
addressed did not think its contents equal to its name, sineef* 
from being a daily, it has lately become a weekly, papeiiy 
Under tho Commune M. Blanqui was still more unlucky, 
for the paper he then edited came to an ond altogether. 
Probably the gifts of writing himself and of finding those 
who could write were alike denied Him, and the most ad- 
vanced principles will not float a newspaper if they aro not * 
presented in a way that takes hold of too roader. Besides 
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thi8| the hoary head is not exactly a crown of glory 
when it is found in the way of revolution. The 
French Communists are like Oxford undergraduates ; 
they prefer to bo ooached by a man who is himself 
fresh from the schools. Blanqui came at last to bo 
regarded aB a respectable but superannuated professor — 
a man who had known something in his day, but had been 
superseded by later authorities. 

The quiet which prevailed at his funeral will probably 
be used as an argument to prove that the extreme party 
in Paris has ccaBed to be in any way formidable. Whether 
or not this is a correct view wo shall not attempt to say, 
^but it is not evident how snch a conclusion can bo drawn 
from the proceedings of Wednesday. Funerals are ordi- 
narily seized upon as occasions for political demonstrations 
when the Government is too (irmly seated to be attacked in 
any more practical way. When it is not safo to make a poli- 
tical speech, it may be expedient to organize a huge procession 
, byway of showing how many peoplo there are who would 
have something to say if they were only free to say it. At 

§ resent tho Paris Communists are under uo such restraint. 

'hey have abundance of occasions on which to tell the 
Government what they think of it, and they wero con- 
sequently under no special inducement to march through 
the streets in the rear of Blanqui’s coflin. It was noticed 
that many of thoso who did attend tho funeral were old 
men; and it may bo inferred that such homage us was 
paid to Blamqui's memory came rather from his own con- 
temporaries than from that younger generation which 
makes the stuff of every revolution. Further than this, 
when the Government takes credit for the success with 
which the Communists are kept down, it becomes necessary 
to inquire in wlmt sense tho term is employed. Certainly 
there aro no overt Attempts at insurrection ; and so 
far tho Government can point to facts as constituting 
a tribute to its merits. Bnt then it is impossible to give 
unreserved praise to nn Executive for the resolution which 
it has displayed in not doing what there has been no 
opportunity lur it to do. If wo pass from action to speech, 
it. cannot bo said that tho Communists have been sup- 
pressed. We give no opinion on tho question whether it 
would have been who orunwi.se to silence them. All that, 
calls for notice is tho fact that they are not silenced. 
Tho speeches at RiAxqt’fs grave seem to have been chiefly 
made up of praises of the Commune and predictions of its 
restoration ; and this is equally the staple of nine-tenths 
of tho political oratory which now delights tho Parisian 
workman. It may, we repeat, be quito prudent in tho 
Government, to treat these utterances with contempt, but 
to treat with contempt is one thing and to suppress 
is another, and the terms ought not to bo inter- 
changed at pleasure. The policy of the Republic ever 
sinco the Amnesty hns been to let the Commune alone ; 
but, whatever other advantages may attend upon this 
policy, there seems no reason for crediting it with 
having made Communism harmless. Tho passions which 
prompted tho worst outrages of .May 1871 aro ns violent 
us over, and only want a luvourablo conjunction of 
circumstances to burst out with all their old fierce- 
ness. No dispi oof of this conviction is furnished by the 
comparatively small attendance at, Blakqui’b funeral. Tho 
Communists aro too well acquainted with their own 
strength to bo under any obligation to wusto shoe-leather 
in a journey to a cemetery. Some years ago such a 
demonstration might have seemed to them nccosnry, 
because their very existence was then, disputed. To-day 
nobody doubts that, they exist ; the only question is, to 
what use their existence is likely to be turned. They are 
naturally not anxions to enlighten the Government pre- 
maturely on this point, and, even if they were, they would 
ptobably find some oilier means of doing so than taking 
part in a purposeless piocession. 


TI 1 E EMPLOYERS' LIABILITY ACT. j 

I F any ono was inclined to build any very great expecta- * 
tions upon the Employers’ Liability Act, which oamo ; 
*hto operation last Saturday, ho must by this time have 
Vliad his hopes considerably dashed. Tho Act wus not ! 
designed ferr a millennium, and it iB evidently not calculated 
to bring about one. Tho best that can bo said of it is that 
it puts tho law on tho right side of the hedge. Formerly 
the presumption was against a workman injured by tho 
DQgligonce of his master’s agent ; now tho presumption is 


in his favour. Formerly tho plea of common employment 
was stretched so as to cover cases which had only been 
brought under it by an extreme exercise of judicial in- 
genuity ; now tho phrase is given its natural and proper 
meaning, and is made to cover bnly thoso cases in wbioh 
tho workmen concerned are really on an equality with 
one another, and tho man who has been injured was 
in no way bound to obey tho orders of the man 
who has injured him. No doubt tho working classes 
wanted much more than this. They wanted to have 
employers made liable lor acts which wero in no way 
within their control as well as for acts which wero within 
their control, and they would probably have liked — 
though upon this point the evidence is less clear — to have 
been prevented from contracting themselves out of tho 
Act. As regards tho iirst of theso demands, tho injustice 
to the employer was so patent that it was impossible for 
any Parliament to grant it. As regards tho second, it 
would have been a very doubtful advantage to tho work- 
man to have deprived him of the right to make with his 
employer tho agreement that it suits them both to 
make. It is probable, indeed, that there will bo a good 
number of cases in which, from individual or trudo cir- 
cuinstanccs, the master will be able to make tho Act 
something very like a piece of wasto paper. But in 
dealing with grown men the legislator is always con- 
fronted by this difficulty. If ho provides for tho ex- 
ceptions m ’which freedom of contract is only nominal, 
ami virtually frames tho Agreement himself, ho docs mis- 
chief in perhaps a far larger number of eases in which tho 
men arc able, either by their own strength or by tho 
liberality of their employers, to make a much better con- 
tract lor themselves than the legislator could have mado 
for them. The case of the London and Brighton Railway 
Company, to which wo refurred the other day, was ono of this 
latter kind. Tho terms offered by the employer were really 
better than those which tho law would have given the men, 
supposing that they had remained under tho Act. It would 
have been hard on tho workmen if the law had refused to 
recognize the agreement thus freely entered into, and hod 
insisted on making a less advantageous agreement for 
them. It may be said, perhaps, that tho business of the 
law is to look after the weak, and that in consulting the 
interests of tho workmen employed by the London and 
Brighton Railway Company, it was in effect looking after tho 
strong. But if tho law puts strong and weak on a level, how 
aro the weak to become strong Y A measure such as tho 
Employers’ Liability Act is really an intimation to work- 
ing-men that they arc able to do better tilings for them- 
selves than tho law can hope to do for them. Us provisions 
are simply designed to meet cuses in which, from this or 
that- cause, working-men are not able to do better, or oven 
so good, things lbr themselves. Tho ideal arrangement is 
one such as the London and Brighton Rud way Company 
has made. Where that is entered into tho law gladly 
withdraws from the liold. But wlmt, it may bo asked, is 
to be done with eases in w Licit the workmen are so power- 
less as to be obliged <0 contract themselves out of tiio Act 
without receiving any corresponding benefits in return ? 
When an employer oilers to make a liberal contribution 
towards liis workmen’s insurance fund there may bo a 
positive gain to tbo men in foregoing tho rights which 
they can claim under tho Act. But when an employer 
neither makes nor promises any suc h contribution, and 
still insists on tbo men contracting themselves out of tho 
Act, is not this a case in which the law ought to interfere ? 
W hat is tho good of an Act of Parliament which can bo 
mado of no effect by a mere verbal intimation from an 
employer to his men that, if they choose to go on work- 
ing for him", it must bo on tho understanding that they 
waive any compensation which tho Act gives them ? Tho 
only answer that can be given to this question is that 
Parliament has tx> deal with the working classes as a 
whole, that in tho majority of cases they seem quite able 
to protect themselves, and that in tho exceptional cases it is 
very doubtfai whether it would be poBsiblo to give them 
efficient protection. Whero the master from any cause is 
strong aud tho workmen weak, no Act of Parliament can do 
much to alter the relative position of the two. If legal 
ingenuity failod to invent some method of escape from the 
liabilities of tho Act, the employer, if ho were so minded, 
would probably find a way of holding himself harmless. 
He would lower wages, or lengthen hours, or deviso some 
other expedient by which to recoup himself for the ad- 
ditional payments ho might conceivably have to mako. A 
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, employer will not have recourse to these methods 
becftitfle he will know that only an inferior type of .work- 
man will conform to them. A steady workman will not 
assent to their uso, because ho knows that he can get em- 
ployment from less hard mastors. Bat where employers 
are short-sighted and workmen irregular or incompetent, 
it is hard to soe bow the law can interfere. It would be a 
T«y paternal Government indeed that undertook to make 
employment under a had master as satisfactory as employ- 
ment under a good one. 

The best advice that can bo given to working-men upon 
this subject is that, when they arc invited to contract them- 
selves out of the Act, they should consider very carefully the 
nature of the benefits held out to them by way of induce- 
ment to consent. As the Act was passejd to give workmen 
additional security against negligence, it seems only reason- 
able that employers should increase their contributions 
to the men's insurance fund if these are to take the placo 
of the statutory compensations. Tho Act has increased 
their liabilities, and it will usually be a mistake if they 
eontract themselves out of tho Act without making any 
alternative provision for taking these liabilities upon them- 
selves. At least, if they do, they must not be surprised if their 
workmeu think themselves hardly dealt with, and if this 
feeling leads them io agitato for moro stringent legislation 
in the future. If no such offer is made on tho part of the 
employers, tho best course that tho workmen can take is 
to wait and seo what tho Act will do for them. If the con- 
tribution offered the masters comes anywhere near to 
the compensation which the statute would give them, it will 
probably be prudent for them to accept it. The chances of liti- 
gation and the risk of consequent ill-feeling botweon masters 
and men will thus bo avoided. In calculating tbo relative 
advantages of compensation under the Act and compensa- 
tion from an insurance fund, it will be necessary to remem- 
ber that in the one case compensation is only paid for 
injuries caused by tho negligence of tho persons defined in 
tho Ad, whereas in the other case it is paid whether the in- 
jury bo the result ol 1 accident or negligonce, and whether 
tho negligence bo tho negligence of persons defined in tho 
Act or of any one else. Tho strength of a man's motive for 
contracting hinisolf out of tho Act will consequently vary 
in accordance with tlio particular conditions of each em- 
ployment. Where the organization of a workshop is hier- 
archical — whore, that is to say, tho men are broken up 
into a number of groups of two and three each, under tho 
orders of a workman little, if at all, superior to them- 
selves — many moro men will be able to claim compen- 
sation in tho event of being injured than in a work- 
shop in which tho men are so many units under the 
command of a singlo foreman. It has already been dis- 
covered that, even if the men refuse to accept the offer 
of their employers, and are at the same time strong enough 
to refuse to contract themselves out of the Act, the 
employers have another alternative open to them. They 
can setup mntual insurance Societies which shall guarantee 
them against loss in tho event of their having to pay com- 
pensation. It will, beyond doubt, bo wise for every 
employer who is unwilling to remain subject to tho Act to 
protect himself in this way rather than compel bis work- 
men, supposing that he has accidentally tho power to do 
so, to forego the benefits of the statute without receiving 
anything in return. Now that Parliament has rcoognized 
the responsibility of employers for injuries caused to 
their workmen by the negligence of their agents, a more 
repudiation of this responsibility will be regarded by the 
men as a defiance of the law — successful indeed for the 
moment, but to be more effectually prevented by and by. 
This is not an impression which it is desirable, in a 
democratic community, to leave on tho minds of the work- 
ing ClttbStS. 


WINTER WILDKOWUXti. 

T HE golden days of sportsmen of modest means are gone never 
to return. In tho bqginniiig of the century, in the time of 
single barrels (tad flint locks, a man could always find fair shoot- 
ing if he cared to go far enough for it. North-country squires 
hud Scotch lairds had any extent of “ hill” which they could 
* hot possibly shoot over in person before the grouse had packed. 
" Highland hospitality was proverbial, though perhaps there was 
jam* dash of selfishness in it. The occupant or a lonely residence 
m the moors was hut too glad to welcome an intelligent stranger, 
who catae with any kind of introduction, if ho had pleasant 
manners and was a jovial companion. The keeper of any respect- 


able inn or 44 change-house M could easily obtain " liberty 9 ’ froth 
his landlord for any gentleman who ohanced to be sojourning 
within his gates. So Sirs. Meg Dodds of the Oleikum Inn ob- 
tained leave from old Mr. Mowbray of 8t. Honan’s for Francis 
Tyrrel and his brother to sport over the St. Honan moon. .Even 
the red deer were not very sharply looked after ; and without any 
formal permission from a proprietor, it was quite possible to in- 
dulge in a u quiet stalk ” by coming to an understanding with some 
poacher of the district. And the lives of these hill poachers, by 
the way, were another illustration of habits that are almost ex- 
ploded. These men were the very reverse of the bloodthirsty 
collier who goes about in a gang with blackened face, netting the 
coverts wholesale as matter of business; or of the rascally 
loafer about the village public-house who snares the hares ancL 
sheets the pheasants in the trees. They were manly fellows who 
scorned anything but fair sport ; who, by the help of the more 
legitimate pursuits they avowed, kept a comfortable roof over the 
heads of their households ; and who, though notoriously addicted 
to the infringement of the Game-laws, had the respect neverthe- 
less of both landlords and keepers. As for the kindred sport of 
rod-fishing, its devotees were even more highly favoured. ‘ To 
the north of the Border rivers, at all events, there was hardly any 
restriction anywhere on trout-fishing ; the salmon in the Highland 
streams filled the pools iu Buch excessive abundance that the 
wayfarer was mado welcome to try his luck; while oven in the 
choicest water in Tweed or Tay, it was but a question of some 
shillings for a boat and boatman. Everybody knows how all that 
has been changed. It is only the pot children of fortune who can 
afford to pay fancy prices for forest, moor, or famous salmon 
water; and even the practice of extending sporting hospitality 
to those who have the strongest moral claims upon it has beeu 
very porceptibly on tbo decline. Gentlemen drive their grouso 
moors niter the beginning of the season, as they walk their 
stubble and shoot their coverts, on well-understood principles 
of reciprocity. A man is invited to a drive or a battue 
to-duy, because be can send an answering invitation to-mor- 
row; or crack shots are retained for the sake of their skill, 
when cleanly-killed game is to be forwarded to tho market. So 
it is that the penniless younger brothers and cousins out-at- 
olbowft who used formerly to have tho run of the family manors 
begin to find themselves left out in the cold ; and even should 
their adventurous spirit tempt them further afield, they are 
brought face to face again with pecuniary considerations. The 
Scandinavian rivers, like the Scotch streams, have passed into the 
hands of millionaires ; the buffalo and bison have disappeared 
from those happy hunting-grounds which extended half a genera- 
tion ago to the very banks of tho Mississippi and Missouri ; even 
in South Africa, to penetrate to the retreats of elephant and rhino- 
ceros, you must find tho capital for a costly expedition, and seek 
your profits in trade or tho sale of your ivory. In short, in the 
scramble alter shootings, as in everything else, the battle is to the 
rich and the race to the fortunate; and, so fur ns we know, there is 
but a singlo resource left to the poverty-stricken sportsmen who 
are tethered to England. 

That resource is wildfowl-shooting, and while its pleasures must 
bo considered undeniable, there can bo as little question as to its 
drawbacks. We say its pleasures are undeniable, for no sporting 
pursuit makes moro enthusiasts ; and, indeed, none but an enthu- 
siast can possibly enjoy it. It is at its best in tho very depth of 
the winter ; and the wildfowler prays for the severity of weather 
which chills him to tho marrow, while it brings the wildfowl to 
our shores. But there is constant excitement in its incidents and 
chances, as in the various contents of most miscellaneous bags ; 
and, besides, it need cost but little, beyond board, travelling, and 
ammunition, with an occasional tip to a bag-carrier or boatman. 
The habitual wildfowler has his regular houses of resort, where 
ho has learned to make himself thoroughly at home, and can rely 
on his likings and fancies being studied. JProbably he puts up at a 
modest inn in some secluded village in the Eastern marshes, or in 
an antiquated hotel in some old-fashioned town, that has been left 
high and dry by the reflux of the sea, ns by the consequent ebb of 
life and traffic. It is a puzzle how these places are made to pay ; 
yet, considering all things, the internal comforts are often mar- 
vellous, and you find at least that they have their regular local 
clientele. Iri your own interest, howevor, you will do well to in- 
timate your arrival in advance, otherwise the larder may be dis- 
agreeably bare. But, with due notice, the table will be substan- 
tially spread, and frequently the cumne is far from contemptible. 
There is sound ale in the cellar, with unimpeachable spirits ; and 
the beds are luxurious enough in all conscience for a man who has 
been weatherbeaten through a winter day. It is liberty hall so 
far as tobacco is concerned ; and your shaggy water-dog, though 
he mav come in coated with mud, has the run of the establish- 
ment from parlour to kitchen. The odds are that the landlord is 
himself an old fowler, and treats his sporting guests with a cor- 
diality that is almost effusive. Notwithstanding that, he knows 
his place, and you will find his company both pleasant and 
profitable when he accepts an after-dinner cigar, and dfawa 
chair towards the fireplace* He can give you 'many a hint as ^ 
the flights of birds that are on the coast, and is far more trusc^ 
worthy than his venerable barometer in making a forecast of the 
weather for the morrow. 

That evening chat is very agreeable, as yon sit contemplating 
the glowing coals through a cloud of fragrant tobacco, listening per- 
haps to the wind howling without, and dashing the sleet or the nail 1 
against the loienged window-panes. To be sore there is always 
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the reflection that, unless the wind falls and the weather 4 ‘ holds 
up,” it will he idle to trouble the boots to call you early. WhAt 
you ask for is a lonff stretch of hard frost, that will drive the birds 
to. the creeks filled with salt water, and to the mud-banks that 
have been saturated with the rise of the tide. Of course a suitable 
equipment claims your first care, for you will have to faco severe 
work at best, and must lay your account ^ith much passive en- 
durance, not to speak of some positive suffering. The dead weight 
you are bound to drag about is neavy. Tho bore of your gun may ho 
matter of taste ; in any case the weapon must he a formidable 
piece of ordnance. It is no joke carrying your own ammunition, 
for the supply should he ample in case of good luck, since nothing 
can he more heart-breaking than finding the cartridges give out 
^rwhile you are still in the awing of excellent shooting. Wading- 
boots are necessarily cumbrous, yet sooner or later, by some in- 
evitable mischance in your excitemeut, you are pretty sure to 
come by an immersion over the middle, when, if unprepared, you 
will be water-logged from mid-thigh downward. So it is wiser 
perhaps to set a wetting at defiance from the beginning, though then 
the feet become pitifully chill and numb, while they will cling 
. besides to the yielding mud with a painful and most perverse 
power of suction. As you labour along with more or less of per- 
petual effort, the upper part of your body is pretty sure to bo 
warm enough, il' not too warm. Should you care for n cooling by 
way of relief, it is very unlikoly that you will have to wait long 
for ‘it. Keeping a watchful eye on the bonds of tho shore and tho 
sky line, carefully scanning each tiny island and mud fiat, as they 
are slowly left by the receding waves, you mark some flock of 
waders that needs cautious stalking. As you worm yourself 
forward in your slow advance, you must crouch down or lio still 
from time to time, if you are to elude their quick observation. 
Then there is a swift ' fall in your bodily temperature, as when a 
flask of wine is dipped into an ice pail ; or tho wind cuts through 
your woollens wiih the keen edgo of a razor. Or possibly, by a 
stumble, or in attempting a jump, you prccipitato the immersion 
of which we have already spoken, when you will be lucky if you 
save your gun and cartridges lrom consequences which may seiiously 
interfere with your pport. As we need hardly add, it is devoutly to 
be hoped that you have no constitutional tendencies to rheu- 
matism, though, for the mutter of that, most wildfowlers past 
middle ngo are likely to bo inoculated with tho complaint. As 
for coughs and colds, and such trivialities, they w ill come in the 
natural course of things; though your landlord will tell you that 
they may he treated Miccessfully by repeated applications in the 
evening to the spirit case. 

It will be seen that among tho essentials of tho winter shooter’s 
outfit, with enthusiasm he ought to possess a sound constitution ; 
and if, in addition to good spirits, he be a warm-bloodod animal, 
naturally it is all the better for him. Then there are many days 
when he feels himself abundantly rewarded for the cold and ex- 
posure he has contiuually to endure, with tho disappointments his 
precarious pursuit will reserve ibr him. Incident may crowd fast 
upon incident, and there may always bo surprises or sensations in 
store. He drives, we will say, to his Bhooting grounds, and we 
fancy him getting out of his dogcart and wrappings in the dim 
light of the breaking morning. The lights of the rising bud are 
faintly streaking the eastern horizon between the blushing greys 
of the sea and skies, as he steps out upon the sands. The sound 
of the dogcart wheels has hardly died away in the distance, when 
there is a faint whistling of wrings overhead. lie half-crouches 
iustinctively, while his dog imitates the action, and next there 
is a circling flight of phantom-like forms distinguishable between 
him and the dawn. 15ang— bang — go both barrels, and emuo of 
the birds are dimly seen to fall. Next moment, the dog is eagerly 
questing after the slaughtered plover, or plunging into the water 
in the nearest* creek, in pursuit of one or two of tho fluttering 
cripples. Confidence comes to tho sportsman with so good a 
beginning, and he is likely to shoot all tlio straightor afterwards, 
llis next encounter is with a little flock of waders — sandpipers, 
greenshanks, or ox-birds, taken by surprise in the middle ot their 
early breakfast on a mud-bank. Walking along by the side of 
an embankment, from tho tints of which his shooting-suit 
is scarcely to he distinguished, he hears the shrill whistle of the 
curlew, which, notwithstanding their natural shyness, corao drift- 
ing by within easy gunshot. Or it is a heron solemnly floating 
in the sir, which is seen slowly to fold its stately pinions and 
drop gracefully into some neighbouring pool. Sooner or later, ho 
bus a chance at a mallard flying fast aud straight ahead, unlike 
tho ttupurposelike curlew or plover, os if it knew precisely the 
point at which it woe aiming. This is not an easy bird to hit, and is 
still more difficult to kill ; but the heavy choke-bore carries hard 
and strong, and down comes the mallow, pitching far alieud, as it 
is borne forward by its tremendous impetus. So tho day's shoot- 
ing goes on, while hits alternate with misses, till the shades of 
evening begin to close in, or the waters of the mountiug tide overflow 
the i. weed-strewn shores. Then our friend remembers that he is 
wet end cold, and exceedingly hungry into the bargain ; and as 
darkness shuts out the landscape from his view, dry clothes, 
map, dinner-table, and a biasing fire come agreeably before his mind’s 

FEUDALISM AND CONTRACT. 

TflBE p»wnt state of England is. it is well known, extremely 
.. 4 * satisfsetory. It is not long since Mr. Baxter informed us that it 
WSS^ptposriMs to bayo a more high-toned Parliament than tho pre- 
sent, ana though it might have been better hod the member for Mont- 


rose been able to express the merits of bis colleagues at St. Stephen’s 
in the English instead of in the American language, it is still obvioua 
that he intended a compliment. Sinco Mr. Gladstone discovered 
that for political wisdom it is only necessary to look to Little 
Pedlington and to disregard carefully the opinion of the capital, 
a short method of taking the political sense of the country has 
been obvious, and has been largely practised by his followers. 
Thanks to this, and to the unanimity with which the oracles, natu- 
rally grateful to their discoverer, speak in his praise, it is ascer- 
tained that the constituencies are still as high-toned as the Parlia- 
ment. All, therefore, ought to he well, if it is not. U n fortunately, 
there aro still a certain number of low-toned persons who can- 
not help looking at things as they are, with the assistance 
only of tho glasses lent by history and by common sense, instead 
of regarding them through a pair of spectacles which enable 
tho wearers to sec nothing but the large Liberal majority and 
the utterances of the Little Pedlington Chronicle. To theso dis- 
contented outsiders the high-toned waiters upon Providence are 
not a lovely eight, and their ideas— or what does duty with 
them for ideas — on a great many subjects are still less lovely, hi 
no instance is this more the cape than in reference to Ireland. Tho 
Session has begun, Parliament is called upon to faco a state of 
things which is certainly ns serious as any tiiat the present genera- 
tion has known, and the minds of at least a large number of the 
high-toned representatives of the people, and of their higli-toned 
constituents, appear to ho in a complete fog as to Ireland, Irish 
demands, Irish requirements, and Irish probabilities. Tlie happy 
recipe of u coercion + concession,” a little powder and a little jam, 
sums up what they have to say of a practical kind ; while in the 
way of reasons they hav« nothing to oiler hut remarks about tho 
Irish landlord and the Irish tenant being partners in the land, up- 
brnidings of the former ibr hard dealings, and the like. At one 
time the relation of landlord and tenant is cried down as feudal ; 
at unother the pushing of tho doctrine of contract to its extreme 
is denounced. Hut that these outcries arc inconsistent, and, 
what is more, that both hopelessly ignore tho facts of tho case 
and the restl interests both of England and Ireland, this no one 
secs, or, at any rate, no one pretends to see, among tho 
active members of Parliament who pack up their carpet-bogs 
every ten days or so, and go down to Little Pedlington to confabu- 
late with tho independent electors and enjoy a crow over the local 
squire to whom they have been preferred. 

That the relation of landlord and tenant, if it exists at all, must 
either rest on what is vaguely called feudalism or else on strict 
business contract is, one would think, sufficiently obvious. Of 
the older and nerhaps bettor kind of relation nothing could pos- 
sibly give n clcnl^r idea than tho remarkable interview which took 
place the other day between Colonel Iving-IIarman and bin 
tenants. Not very long ngo thero was not in Ireland a mow 
popular man than Colonel King-Harman, and the description of 
his own conduct which he gave at this interview, and which 
wss endorsed by tho cheers of the very men who ivere being 
instigated by the Laud League to rob him of his rent, suffi- 
ciently explains Lih popularity. Colonel King-Harman has an 
immense estate which is almost entirely in the hands of a very 
poor tenantry, occupying very small holdings. The total vent 
of tho estate is somo ten per cent, under Griffith's valuation. 
In bad years the landlord — not content with reductions which in 
such cases are a farce — simply forgives tho rent altogether ; he 
never distrains or evicts. He gives employment and supplies seed 
gratis ; he advances (to use the polite term) money for the pur- 
chase of stock, &c., and does not press for repayment. All theso 
tliingB Colonel King-llaramn said publicly to the victims — that is 
probably the best word for them — of tho Land League, and of 
five hundred hearers not ono contradicted him, but, on the con- 
trary, all agreed that he spoko the exact truth. Now, we are not 
going to argue that this suite of things is aa ideal stato of things. 
It probably tempts a people who require only too little tempting 
to uo wasteful, to have no self-reliance, to bo careless about doing 
their utmost. Hut, such as it is, it is a pretty complete carrying 
out pf tho feudal or fatherly relation of landlord and tenant, and 
there are doubtless scores aud hundreds of similar cases in 
Ireldnd. How do our wiseacres proposo to meet this? By sub- 
stituting for it a relation which will not improve the caso of the 
tenants, for, supposing their rents reduced, they will have to pay 
thorn don an mat an, and cannot look for time or reduction ; by 
giving them fixity which they already possess ; and by conferring 
free sale on them — that is to sny, by encouraging them to pay for 
au imaginary goodwill the small capital which ought to go to 
cultivation. 80 much for feudalism. Because landlords aro not 
considerate enough towards their tenants, it is to bo rnado prac- 
tically impossible for them to bo considernto at all. 

But now' let us look at the other side. Mr. Bence Jones is 
probably as good a specimen of tho typo of landlord whe looks at 
things from the point of view of pure contract as Colonel King- 
Ilurman is of the landlord who looks at his tenantry as a “ tail” 
of which he is the chief. Putting idle, and in many cases disproved, 
stones of harshness aside, thero can be uo doubt that the master 
of Lisselan has for many years worked his estate on strictly business 
principles. He haB been lavish of money lor its improvement. He 
has expected to got his money’s worth for tho capital spout, and 
he has, though not without proper consideration for vested in- 
terests, maintained his right to get tho host men to work under 
him in the placo of worse men. How greatly ho has improved 
the food-producing power of his binds, the morale of hn tenantry 
— in short, tho physical and social well-being generally of tha 
portion of the country of which he is in charge— the facts, well 
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and undisputed, show. Well, then, what have our wise- 
acres to prop < mu iu this cose F They would, in the first place, mulct 
Mr. Jones of a very heavy 011m — in his case, and with such an 
estate and tenantry as his, it would lie a very heavy one — re- 
nresenting the value of the tenant-right they wi9h to concede. 
'Hiey would reuder it impossible for him any longer to work his land 
by the best men. They would probably reduce his annual income 
considerably, and by their principle ‘of free sale would, as in 
the other case, cripple the future tenants. That is to say, Mr. 
lienee Jones is, on the principles which they advocate — if they 
advocate auy principles at nil — to be fined a lump sum and an 
annuity besides, ana the value of his estate to the whole country 
ns a food-producing machine is 1o be seriously lessened and im- 
perilled. And why ? Because it is said, openly or covertly, that ho 
has not been sufficiently sentimental in his dealings with a people 
of such delicate sentiment as the Irish. Colonel King-Harm an is 
to be despoiled because he 1 ms been too sentimental ; Mr. Bence 
Jones because he has not. been sentimental enough. Feudalism F 
It is an abomination, and ought to be reduced to the simple prin- 
ciples of business. Contract It is a terrible mistake to think 
that contract should overrule the “ ineradicable belief of the Irish 
peasant that ho is part ownor of tho land." So the lrying-pan and 
the fire are bulb ready, and tho landlord is amiably permitted to 
take his choice. 

It is probable that a very small minority of the people who are 
guilty of this disastrous blundering have something like a solid 
idea ut the bottom of the muddy reasoning which fills their minds. 
Hither they wish to get rid of landlords at any price, or they wish 
to establish peasant proprietors at any price. The muddle into 
which the late Mr. J. 8. Mill has led so many thousands of guile- 
less persons 011 tho latter subject is no doubt responsible for a 
good deal of tho present confusion. No one, of course, denies that 
a peasant proprietary is an excellent thing if it can be managed. 
But every ono who has really looked into the question knows that 
it requires either such exceptional economic and physical condi- 
tions as those which prevail in tho Channel Islands and Belgium, 
or euch exceptional moral and physical conditions as prevail in 
France. That neither of these combinations exists, or is likely 
to exist, in Ireland is certain, and can only be denied by those 
who set up “Our party, right or wrong,” as their criterion of 
opinion. This being the case landlordism becomes a necessity, 
and landlordism implies the acceptance either of tho relation 
of feudalism or of tho relation of contract. Both involve 
some dangers and some hardships. Here and there a landlord 
who neglects his duty may bring discredit on men of the type 
of Colonel King-Ilarman. Hero and there — and probably in a 
good many cases— -giving the principle of supply' nud demand 
which practically governs contracts free awing may result in com- 
pulsory expatriation and other hardships. But both systems, if 
fairly worked, make the existence of tho people possible and 
tolerable, the latter by tbe application of a stern, but iu the 
long run merciful, weeding out of all but the fittest, the former by 
providing all over the country men with means who are bound by 
an unwritten law to come to the succour of the unfit. In tho 
former case, no benefit society is required j in the latter, the land- 
lord is a kind of embodied benefit society, subscribed to by the 
tenants in good years, drawn on by them in bad. But for tbe last 
ten years, under the guidance of our wiseacres, we have set our- 
selves to work to render both these systems impotent for good while 
wo leave them potent for evil. The legislation of 1870, and still 
more that which is threatened or promised for 1881, have at once 
straitened the landlord ’a means and lessened liis inclination for 
bonevolenco. They have at the same time interfered with the 
natural operation of the contract system, have given the unfittest 
the best chance, have promoted over-multiplication of population, 
over-division of holdings, misappropriation of the capital necessary 
far cultivation, and every other evil most abhorrent to a sound 
economic theory of agricultural prosperity. Tho legislation with 
which Mr. Gladstone's name is identified hitherto — and, as far as 
can be judged, that with which he will shortly seek again to 
identify his name — deals one slap in the face to Colonel King- 
Harms a and another to Mr. Bence Jones. It says to the one 
“ You shall not have tho means to support your tenantry in com- 
parative idleness/ 1 it says to the other “ We will deprive you of the 
power of keeping up your tenantry to constant work." Meanwhile 
the forces of nature acting on the treeless, minolcss sponge called 
Ireland, ensure poverty and misery for small cultivators, unless they 
suddenly change their nature, and probably even then. The con- 
dition of Ireland, as it actually is, is starvation tempered by 
landlordism. Its condition as it might be would be starvation 
rendered impossible by the operation of contract in keeping tbe 
population down and getting the utmost out of the land. We are 
going apparently to choke off the landlord check with one hand 
end the contract check with tho other. Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues may be at least congratulated on their careful observa- 
tion of the dictum of tho Bcripturcs that “ The poor ye have 
always with you.” They have taken, and are taking, care that 
the poor shall never cease out of the land of Ireland. What 
other results their past and future legislation may have we need ] 
wot inquire ; bat, if the future goes on the lines of the past, it is j 
safe to prophesy that it will mean a new Mansion House Belief j 
Fund, a new Land League, and a new agrarian law every decade I 
or thereabouts. 


PULPIT PENCILLINGS IN THE P. M. O. 

rpHE Pall Mall Gazette is to be congratulated on the return 
J- of a very old and always welcome contributor, the “ Bed Rover,” 
in fact, to its friendly columns. The early and chequered history 
of the Pall Mall Gazette is recorded in Pendennie and the itfoip- . 
comes . The tale erhould/be familiar to all ; but there may be some 
who have forgotten that the “ Red Rover,” playfully so called by 
his friends, was Mr. Frederick Bayham to all Europe. It was 
Mr. Bayham who invented that fresh “ feature ” (os newspaper 
people say), the “ Pulpit Pencillings,” which, after a considerable 
lapse of time, again appear in the Monday numbers of the Pall Mall 
Gazette. They were originally “slight sketches, mental and 
corporeal, of our chief divines now in London ” ; but Mr. Bayham V 
has dropped the “ corporeal ” illustrations and the signature of 
“ Laud Latimer.” It will be remembered that Mr. Bayham 
thought that these sketches “give the paper a character, they 
rally round it the respectable classes ” — a very desirable thing to 
do. Broilers,, of course, there were in the old time who called Mr. 
Bayham “ the Venerable Beadle,” and the race of cynics is not 
yet extinct. People will smile at pulpit pencillings of Dr, 
Congreve, of Mr. Bourgeon, and of Mr. Bradlaugh in toe secular 
pulpit, though perhaps neither Dr. Congreve nor Mr. Bradlaugh 
can, strictly speaking, bo numbered among “ our chief divines.” 
We have not observed that these latter pencillings have yet been 
given to the world and the respectable classes. But the lesthetio 
classes had their innings on Monday, and, to use Mr. Bayham’s 
own words, “I own that I have putted your undo, Charles 
Iloneyman, most tremendously.” The divine portrayed last 
Monday was, in fact, Mr. Btopford Brooke at Lady Whit- 
tleseaV — we mean, of course, at Bedford Chapel. In detect- 
ing a subtle resemblance between Mr. Charles Iloneyman 
and Mr. Stopford Brooke we are moved, of course, on ly by 
the public performances of these divines. Both were popular 
preachers, more or less unattached, both had congregations con- 
sisting of “ the ornamental classes,” more or less attached, and 
both “ preach short stirring discourses on tho topics of tho day.” 
There is another point of resemblance. Mr. Btopford Brooke, if 
we may trust tho Pall Mall “ pencilling ” which we have been fin- 
gering over, has justified the words applied by Sberrick to Mr. 
iloneyman — “ liow he's come out, hasuT ho P Didn't think he had 
it in him.” Before Air. Brooke “came out ” of the Church of Eng- 
land, we suspected he “ had it in him ” to preach as he has been 
doing, but wo could not conjecture that ho would ever give “it” 
utterance. But let us turn to Mr. BayhauTs graphic pencillings, 
and see what “ it ” is. 

“ Bince Bedford Chapel became a Unitarian meeting-house,” 
writes Mr. lUvh«m in the Pall Mall Gazette , “ its pUHtoi has been 
engaged iu defining, in a series of characteristic discourses, his latest 
views concerning the Founder of the Christian faith.” It is always 
well to have Mr. Btopford Brooke's very latest views, because they 
difier so wonderfully l'roui the views which, it is charitable to 
suppose, wuie his some three months ago, tho views of the Church 
of which ho was a minister. Therefore it wob quite worth Mr. 
Bayham s while to “ struggle through the dense yellow fog which 
overhung London,” and emerge into the sweetuess and light which 
now pervade Bedford Chapel. The Chapel, we road, was “ tastefully 
decoratod,” as a chapel ought to be at the Benson of the birth of the 
Being whom Mr. Brooke calls “ the Pilgrim of Eternity.” Mr. 
Brooke has edited, or selected, or performed eomo similar kind 
allice for Shelley, and be probably knows that, by “ the Pilgrim 
of Eternity Shelley meant, not the Founder of Christianity, but 
Childe Harold. Most people have noticed the readiness with 
which uneducated preachers catch At any Scriptural quotation: 
for example, we have heard an illiterate divine describe eternal 
punishment as “exceeding abundant, above all thabwe can ask or 
think.” Mr. Brooke lugs in scraps of Shelley in the same fashion, 
and “ tastefully decoratos his chapel ” in honour, shall we say, of 
Childe llarold. Talking of “ tasteful decorations,” we learn 
from Mr. Bayham that, iu Mr. Brooke's, as in Mr, Honeyman’s, 
chape), “ (hey dress the part, sir, to admiration,” or, in the words 
of lost Monday's pencilling, “ the surpliced choir remain, and the 
Psalms are chanted as of old.” But this is enough about the 
decorations. We ouly regret to hear that the higb-Daokad pews 
are uncomfortable. This should be looked to at once. 

We now come to Mr. Brooke’s discourse. Mr. Frederic Harri- 
sol must pardon us if we venture to make some remarks on a 
discourse which we have not heard, and of which only a par tial 
newspaper report is before us. What is the use of the “pulpit 
pencillings ” if we cannot rely on theaccuracy of Mr. Fred. Bayham F 
What nre the respectable classes to do if these sketches of our chief 
di lines prove less than infallible P Mr. Brooke, then, began by 
talking about “ the cradle of the New Year,” and, like most of us 
he “ wondered what the future would bring.” and lamented that 
the loss of youth should so dften involve the loss of hope, “of the 
poetry, the music, and the romance of fife.” We grow less 
romantic as we grow older, certainly, and a very good thin g too. 
most of us will say. Sophocles consoled himself readily wheflfr 
he escaped from his wild masters, the passions. It is wBmQSS&t 
to escape from what Mr. Brooke called “ the romantio heart/^ 
and the scrapes into which the romantio heart is always urging 
the sentimentalist. Different frames of mind befit different mob, 
and middle age is ill assorted with tomaace. Mr. Brooks does 
not seem to think so,an4 observes that we, like th§ Wmmim of 
Christianity, should “ keep the romantic heart.” And this state* 
meat is the keynote of the whole disoonne of this divi n e , 
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Whether the respectable classes like it and rally round it or 
not, we do not care to reproduce Mr. Stopford Brooke's 
medley of solemn and consecrated names with the latest 
aesthetic slang. In Mr. Brooke's sermon we have Baddlia, 
and Elijah, and the Pilgrim of Eternity, and the romantic 
heart, and the Greek idea of beauty, and dwelling in tents, all 
muddled together, like *a discourse of Prigsby's or Postleth waite's 
mixed up with a sermon of Canon Farrar’s. Till we read the 
“pulpit pencilling ” in which these things are recorded we had 
scarcely believed in the existence of the ideas ascribed by Mr. 
l)u Maurier to his group of artistic nincompoops. But the sacred 
subject of Mr. Brooke's discourse is represented as very much akin 
to tho men of that set: — “ His life must itself have beeu Art to 
^awaken* Art . • . Religion was first holy, hut afterwards it was 
beautiful ; it was Romance.” “ This merrimont df parsons is mighty 
offensive,” said Dr. Johnson. This (esthetic priggishness of 
preachers is not more, hut leBB attractive, than the merriment 
which disgusted the good Doctor. 

If we were to take these utterances seriously, we might dilate 
on the absurdity of making the sense of beauty the centre and the 
mainspring of a religion. The “ beauty of holiness ” is an intel- 
ligible idea familiar to Plato. The holiness of beauty is quite 
another thing. It is a stale historical truism that a gushing devo- 
tion to Beauty has never regenerated, hut has frequently corrupted, 
society. We need not go hock to the examples of Athens and of 
Rome during the Revival of Letters. The morbid symp- 
toms which accompany an exclusive deyotion to beauty have been 
noticeable enough in Englaud during the last ten years. They 
have not gone further, perhaps, than an affectation of effeminacy ; 
but they do not deserve encouragement from the pulpit. Mr. 
Brooke's very “ latest views co^perning the Founder of tho 
Ghristian Faith ” include, of course, a great deal that is sounder 
than the talk about the “romantic heart ” and religion that gains 
much by becoming romance. But talk of this sort is nothing but 
the Adaptation of slipshod literary slang, the slang of n small and 
ridiculous set, to topics which demand the utmost gravity and 
self-restraint. The vacant chatf of long-haired witlings is already 
irritating enough. Sermons like Mr. Brooked may encourage 
them to mix Christianity up with what they take for art in a 
manner from which, so far, they have shrunk. Tho young men 
nnd womeu of culture have, till now, been like Baudelaire’s 
acquaintance, who “ carried a toast to the God Pan,” and who 
declared that “ tho God Tan was the Revolution.” This absurd 
mixture of Pagan and political argot was has annoying, wo 
think, than Mr. Brooke's mixture of “ Culture ” (in the worst 
sense of the word) aud Christianity. The nagauism of the 
artistic has so far been tho error of people who have read trans- 
lations of Heine too much. Tho neo-Christianity of romance 
will be the error of sweet enthusiasts who havo listened too 
eagerly to Mr. Stopford Brooke. The fault of both sects, n co- 
Christian and neo-Fugnn, is to drag in art where art has nothing 
to do with tho more serious matters in hand. “ The passionate 
frenzy for the beautiful is a cancer that devours all tho rest of a 
man's moral nature, ** says Baudelaire, a strange Puritan adversary 
of gushing divines. Again, “ the supremacy of art. in a man’s soui 
begets stupidity, hardness of heart, egotism, and an immense self- 
conceit.” 

' This chattering enthusiasm about art nnd romance had a con- 
siderable excuse in ages that wore either artistic or romantic. In 
the time of Michael Angelo, in the timo of Phidias, even in the 
youth of Victor Hugo, tho world was romantic nnd produced an 
abundance of works of art. Now, where is the art ? Are our 
painters and our sculptors so eminent, are our poets so prolific and 
accomplished ? Nothing of the feort. We have some three or 
four great painters and poets in England. The rest nro students, 
enthusiasts, people who raako experiments. “ Wo havo been on 
many thousand lines,” as Mr. Matthew Arnold says, but tho lino of 
art is strewn with crushed and telescoped remains of our failures. 
This is the irritating thing. Our art id all in “ words words,” in 
essays, and talk, aud chatf, and sermons like that of Mr. Brooke, 
About religion swooniug into romaucc, and about the “ Pilgrim of 
Eternity.” When we get outside of these things we have tho Temple 
Bar memorial, and the Byron statue, to comfort and strengthen us 
on the paths of daily life ; we have Mr. Brooke talking of that 
“.magnificent poem of imaginative symbolism,” the Apocalypse, 
just as another oathusiost spoke of “that tremendous creature, 
mote.” We need a Latimer to counteract the inlluenco of a 
Honey man. 


THE RECRUDESCENCE OF FENIANISM. 

D IFFERENT persons, according as their nature is charitab 
or malicious, may assign different reasons for the increase 
vigour, or rather the decreased inertia, of Her Majesty's Goveri 
went in its Irish policy during tho lust lew days. The imminent 
jftpf Parliament, the feeling that serious internal dissensions in the 
(A arty might result from continued obstinacy apd blindness, tl 
flense that the noisier speakers among their supporters do n< 
represent the opinion of the nstion any more than of their moi 
silent colleagues, may all have had their effect. But perhaps it 
not wrong to trace port, at least, of this revival or activity i 
the alarming tumours— founded, it is well known, on tolerah 
definite information furnished to the War and Home Offices- 
as to a renewal of the attempts on arsenals and warlike aton 


which marked the lest Fenian effervescence a dozen years ago. 
No Oabiuet is wholly composed of fools ; and only a body 
wholly composed of fools could fail to perceive that certain 
circumstances would very rapidly alter the passive dislike with 
which a large portion of their supporters have hitherto regarded 
their action, ov want of Action, in Ireland, into a very active feel- 
ing of discontent and something more. So long ns the discomforts 
of tho Irish anarchy were confined to Ireland, the average English- 
man, who is, it is to be feared, sometimes a person of not very lively 
imagination, and often ono of very considerable selfishness, did not 
trouble himself vorv much about thorn. ^ Ministers told him that 
on the whole outrages had rather diminished than otherwise, tho 
Radical members for his Jwrough repeated tho cry, and he was, if 
not exactly satisfied, at any rate pacifiod. Even such striking and 
pathetic cases as that which occurred tho other day^ at tho 
Lambeth Police Court, where it appeared, after full inauirv, that 
a father ami mother, persous of good position in Ireland, had, 
owing to the refusal of rents, been living on the sale of their 
clothes And jewellery for months post, and hod been obliged to 
send their son to a Board school because they could not pay for 
his schooling elsewhere— produce little effect save on a few readers 
whose indignation is probably awakened sufficiently already. 
The shoo must really pinch before the average Briton determines 
to have it altered or to throw it away. In the last few days it 
has begun to pinch very acutely. Tho Sheffield and Solihull 
murders created an uncomfortable Impression, but in both cases 
Irishmen only were the victims, aud poisons who did not claim 
descent from Brian Boru, or M.ilachi with tho Collar of Gold, might 
hug themselves in the belief that they were Bale. It is different 
now, and something like a very vivid rouienibrance of the Clerken- 
well explosion and the Chester raid must have forced itself on 
many thousands of memories. 

At preseut tho most eflective, though perhaps the least prnctica 1 , 
scare of the last Fenian terror does not seem to havo been 
revived. Terrified householders. who live in the neighbourhood of 
gasworks have not yet taken to deserting their houses. Incendiarism 
of another kind, however, has already mode its appearance at 
Liverpool. In tho early part of the present week several timlicr 
yards in the docks of that town were found to be on fire, under 
circumstances which left no doubt of there having been wilful 
“ fire-raising ’* in the case, and a ship was also discovered in 
flames without any explanation being forthcoming. Perhaps these 
things were accidental. What, however, is assuredly not accidental 
is the existence of a plan, more ot less extensive, for attacking 
Volunteer armouries nnd other repositories of arms. For a week 
past one of the Surrey regiments, whoso headquarters are at 
O.iraberwell, has, in consequenco of orders from the War Office, 
had its headquarters guarded by a picket of men and officers with 
loaded rifles. Another corps in the same neighbourhood, muster- 
ing some seven hundred men, and therefore offering n tempting 
supply of arms, had to station a guard on Monday night at its 
drill sheds, and next day had its rifles unscrewed, and thus rendered 
useless, as a matter of precaution. The Liverpool corps have been 
recommended by their commanding officers to remove oach man 
his rifto to his own homo ; the powder magazines are guarded ; 
the Army Reserve pensioners havo been warned that their 
services may be required, and everything is in readiness. Not 
merely round London, but in the neighbourhood of nearly all the 
large towns, there are rifle ranges in more or less lonely situations 
where stocks of ammunition are usually kept. These have been 
removed and stowed where they can ho more easily guarded. In 
some of the smaller country towns where no safe place is available, 
tho stores have been transferred to the nearest military depot, 
and in ono case the arms of a Volunteer regiment have been 
stowed for safety in the h.irracks of the regulars. These 
measures of precaution are believed to have been taken in 
consequence of intelligence to tho effect that ill-wishers were 
aware of the practice of suspending tho regular drills during 
the Christmas holidays, so that the armouries and drill sheds 
would be comparatively deserted. Sunderland, a town con- 
taining no small number of Irishmen, furnished the first 
suspicious case; but it is understood that very nmny other 
places are or w r ere threatened. We are told, and we havo 
not the least doubt of it, that the Volunteers have responded 
most cheerfully to the call, and that any number of men for night 
patrol might *be had if wanted. There is fortunately not the 
slightest four of Any lack of forwardness on the part of either men 
or officers, aud though just at this time of year more cheerful 
occupations can be imagined than pacing up and down in front of 
a drill-shed to protect it from skulking ruffians who ary quite cer- 
tain not to show fight, while they may be equally certain to 
take advantage of any carelessness, it is no bad initiation in 
something like real work for citizen soldiers. 

This, however, hardly exhausts the aspects of the mAtter. The 
Volunteers may be quite willing to do duty of this kind, and it 
piay be a very good thing fir them to have to do it ; but it strikes 
us as a somewhat pertinent inquiry whether the Government of 
the country*does not count for something in the matter. No ono, 
except Mr. Gladstone, his Ministers, and his devoted admirers, 
could fail to see that the result of hiB long tolerance, sot to say 
encouragement, of the Land league must bo a recrudescence of 
Fenianism.' Although not too much is known of the I. R. B. 
nowadays, it is sufficiently certain that its organization has for 
some time been making up its leeway, and that it is now better 
prepared than it has been since the collapse of the last grand 
attempt. It was also perfectly obvious that such a stah> 
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of things os the ; Land League has been for months eteAdily 
bringing about fa Ireland most condu<# fy* trim ffetdfng 'ahcl/ 
fattening of the shore > ftecjret an<I v 'there openly .tCqesofthWe • 
Association. .-Men do not step at eon^hed' they bfghi qttarrdL 
ling with lawq and after, Ht* PorawlV ^veyjr outspoken "nttae- 
ances a* to the \dtitbate hbjOfct ^Wth which hfe bftcAelf u took 
his coat off,* ft is sufficiently clear tb& tljdse whg go 4 little far- * 
ther than Mr. ParoeH goes, or prefeases/to go/must barf stripped 
for their'' ultimate : object jts rwwt m for rehttfvely paltry ‘ 
task of robhiug o few iaiuilojdei' But the niofe thing Is that the 
peculiar spirit of vihlaapd nndlayiefcsness which thejijpad lsSaga© 
has encouraged is certain 'to crave 'for* a balder and* more dashing 
policy than any pretented by fetish worship ot G#l!*th*B valuation, ' 
and by the unexciting, because comparatively/ 'passive, - ^fecess off' 
Boycotting/ It is now matter of notoriety thaty m Galway anti 
Mayo— ?the model ^districts of, Land J^eague organisation ^Hio, 
only way to avoid aanguinhry Conflicts is hot to erfewthepopyr- 
lar will in any vfay whatever* juid in ano enrthro in&tanaeB auniig 
the last day or two, when, the poljtso have showed Bolder front, ^ 
serious encounters have actnAllyinken place. ^Nothing ^Ue Ckn “he ^ 


expected, 


aud 


naturally fetA 


Fenian conspiracies ds any*ohe thirigj can possibly g4de kito*| 

* another^ Nur, abundant ns the supply of jar ms at present is id 1 
i reland, is it such us ,to 'Satisfy those who Besirp to set oh foot*^ 
regular military organization. The good friends of the Irish 
i^ditiofcftuibiig the constituent of. Messrs. Bright 'and Chamber- 
lain haw, if is sufficiently welrknowft, driven an ftetivo trade with 
Ireland” of late, lint Birrtuqgharn* gives nothing for zpthlng^ 
and bnly v a fair trade return for the consideration rec&yed. 
Purchasing really pood ..arms at that model town is therefore 
expensive. The cast-off En Gelds and Sniders with which the 

* mistaken economy of more ^hnn one Government has flooded 
ihe island are all .very well for making a show by moonlight, 
for iutiroidatk)# landlords and.* rent-paying farmers, and so 
forth, but they are so distinctly inforior to the Martini-Henry 
that traitors Who wish to moke War bn the grand scale may 
well be ambitions df something bettor. Nor is it at all 
improbable that the* leaders of she movement calculate — perhaps 
not altogether wisely —on the* effect Hkcly to be produced by 
capping, the climax of an Irish anarchy w ith an JStfglish terror. 
If the Yolfmteers themselves do not miqd a night or two on 
patrol, the^r wives and their mothers are by no means likely to regard 
the proceeding with satisfaction, and by the aid of wives and 
mothers a terror of a certain kind can very soon be established. 
Even to the etemor sex it is not a particularly comfortable thing 
to retire 40 rest with a vague expectation of being aroused by a 
skirmish’ iiu the back garden or the explosion of a magazine just 
round tbs* corner. The carrying out of Mr. Gladstone’s Midlothian 
instructions has had such remarkable success hitherto that his 
scholars may well be disposed to continue the course. 

It is for Englishmen to say how they like this Btate of 
things. From the high patriotic point of view it is satis- 
factory doubtless to go without sleep for one’s country. To have 
been indirectly instrumental in getting permission lor the Irish 
police to use their buckshot, instead of playing with it, in strength- 
ening Mr. Gladstone's coercion and Weakening his concession, is 
also something to be (in a way) thankful for. But whether 
Englishmen like to find London and other towns in a modified 
state of siege is, we repeat, a question for Englishmen them-, 
selves to answer. It is, to say the least, oda that the pre- 
sence of a certain party and of certain persons in Down- 
ing Street should seem necessarily to bring theso delights 
with it. Perhaps it is not too much to pay for the in- 
tense satisfaction which, according to some people, we ought 
to feel at having for governor the most conscientious/ the most 
intelligent, the most high-minded of statesmen. Thtfe is no rose 
without its tHorn, and the thorn whicii persistently makes its 
ippearance with the rose of Mr. Gladstone's advent to power may 
or nifty not be a severe one in its pricking. The rights of the 
citizen in Ireland have for some long time depended on the citi- 
zen’s own power and willingness to guard his own head ; the de- 
fence of the national property in England against armed force seems 
in the same way to be reposing chiefly on the volunteer efforts of 
patriotic persons. This would be wholly admirable in the case of 
a .settlement in the backwoods ; whether it is quite so admirable 
in the case of the greatest city in the world is a point on which 
there may be two opinions. At any rate, the chief consolation we 
can offer to the inhabitants of London is that gas will not explode 
without a considerable admixture of atmospheric air, so that the 
famous gasholder infernal-machine is rather difficult of actual 
arrangement. 
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ROJIAN CATHOLIC STATISTICS IN ENGLAND. 

fl^HE Tablet at the commencement of a new year has given a 
-L Supplement, containing, under the title of “ Thirty Years of 
the Catholic Hierarchy in England,” some curious statistics as te 
the recent progress and present condition of the Romrfh .Catholic 
Church in thin country, which may be interesting to others besides 
ita own members. The opening statement as to the incomes of 
Bishops, clergy, and pfeces of worship since 1850, the year in which J 
thW hierarchy was established by Pius IX., is startling at first sight, * 


btrfrmay* easily — as indeed the writer himself admita—bo taken to 
prove more thantomlly does. The Diocesan Bishops have in* 
creased, i ( seems, daring that period from 8 to labile the numbers 
of clergy, regular and secular, and of churches are about doubled, 


sayore^n^ y. Of the actual number pf^oWjrts^hoSgever no* 
‘pred^chlouffittis ftr.supphod. Imhy be rpmetapered thatffrpm the 

t.B. jyft. mi - ‘ i5r.i t f Olieen 

cesanjjurfc- 

— r . _ftiU 1 850H#hen Cardinal ‘Wisenian Wa»n|aeed 
At /the head of^the new hiOMt^cliy, which provoked at' the time 
so ' vebonunt storm ^ of opposition, and gave. . rise to tne 
fdtilo jEcclesiaatraal Titles Act, since repealed. Fjpr moTe than 
0 cehtury/ dowir to 1185, there was no lioman Catholic bishop 
in England, theVovernmdht of the small and decreasing handful 
of adherents of the Papjcylieing entru|ted to archpriests. *They 
had eunkbv 163$ to 150,000, according to the report presented tjo 
iJrbaii VIII. bv Bcnzani, the Gratorian, who was sent over 
hegs by ^fm li Charles I.’s reign to collect information About 
the state of tflh Roman Catholics as well as of the Established 
<Churcfc. "These 150,000 however appeal to have had the Tery 
jiberal allowance of 500 Secular priests, 160 Jesuits r and 127 
priests of other religious‘*ordeil|* to look after their spiritual in- 
terests* The number Both of clergy and Jolty is said to. have been 
somewhat raised thirty years *later, butf* on this, point there fe 
a diversity of testimony iroiff different quartets? From-that time 
began thef-gov eminent of Bishops in partitnia, under «the title of 
Vicars Apostolic. I11 the midd}p n of the eighteoutl^century these 
Bishops reported that in tfice “ London district ’’-•-including 
great part of the south of England — there were only 25,000 
Catholics served by about 60 priests, and that there had been no 
perceptible increase fdr the lost thirty years. In 1773 the number 
had somewhat fallen, but with the abolition of the penal laws 
the tide began to turn. Thus, while in Lancashire there wero only 
14,000 reckoned in 1773, and 1,500 in Yorkshire, who were 
scattered over more than 100 separate " missions” — whether 
served by as many priests is not explained —in 1804 Bishop 
Gibson reported a large increase and reckoned the Catholics in 
Iiftncashire ot about 50,000— less than a tenth of their present 
number— and bad in the whole “northern district” 85 priests^ 
nearly all Jesuits or members of other religions orders. In 1815 
the London district contained 78 chapels, twelve of which were in 
London, 104 priests, and 68,700 lioman Catholics. 

When We come down to the present time, the increase, through 
various causes already referred to, is of course very considerable. 

“ Two centuries ago the Catholics of England were 150,000, or at 
most 200,000, in number ; now they may be reckoned at perhaps 
1,250,000.” And then we are told in a general way of many 
thousands of Protestant converts, but a caution is added as to a 
continual leakage going on among the poor. It is, we suspect,, 
more than doubtful whether the conversions among the upper 
classes, whatever be their precise figure, have at all equalled the 
“ losses to the Church ” among the poor. In North America, ia 
spite of the steady influx of German and Irish Roman Catholics, 
their relative numbers are said not to keep pace even with the 
increase of population. As regards the causes of conversion to the 
Church of Rome in England of late years the writer propounds his 
view in the following somewhat enthusiastic language : — 

Tho influence of Catholic lay friends, Catholic literature, the general 
religious movement among the sects, the spirit of free inquiry, dissatisfac- 
tion with the intolerable inconsistencies and hollowness of Protestantism, 
und especially the preaching throughout the length and breadth of the 
land ot Catholic doctrines, first by the Tractarians, and . new still mom 
boldly by the Ritualists — these seem to be. on the whole, the -main causes 
which have led to conversions. To dwell only for a moment on the 
Ritualists, they arc doing oar work for us, and as timo goes on they will 
do it still more effectually. As men found that TrActarianijm «was a half- 
way-house to Rome, so they yrtll find that Ritualism is a efrge, or two 
further on. , . . We consider Ritualism to be, indirectly, the moat 
powerful propaganda for the Cburoh which England has yot seen. 

It is true of course that one inevitable result of the Tractarien, as 
subsequently of the Ritualist movement, has been to contribute a 
certain percentage of converts to Rome, or perhaps it wvoiild be 
more accurate to say that these movements must oe regarded m 
only port of the same great wave of religious thought passing over 
Europe during the last half-century or so, which is known 0 q the? 
Continent under the name of the Catholic reaction. But after fully 
allowing this we are by no means so sura ns the Tablet writer 
as to these movements supplying “the most powerful propaganda 
for the Church ” of Rome. The abstract question oT the proper 
and legitimate result of Tractarinn or* Ritualistic principles, oh 
which he proceeds to enlarge, is not one that, rah be tiiranssed 
here, but as a matter of fact there is felly as much ground for say- - 
ing that the Anglican revival has provided a mting-plafte fori 
many.wlftywould otherwise have found the only ssSfnote eft 
their yearnings in the Roman Church, as for rising that they 
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sytfesf i of Eastern Christianity eqroroximaie' more ixeariy to fihe 
£am tban^betatmfost phaieoi Ti^tcUTiaaiim- But rt j 

|te| mrtooiar otfpx^ht subjegtto pufsoe 

The* eortpikfrM fan Roman Cathalfe ptatkticf 'Wvoteii i con* 
cidetabfe ffcgMfcr Of hit pfcper fo -what student* of ecclesiastical 


__ _. J^ufc - ont^ tuning always been a more hr 

less nurntag Aueetirin la ii Western IPuutch, tpe relation of the 
re^uW %p!it dsrgjjr Hislangm^e *o^; the master is 

Ata A^ervofo wjxipiy -to miDjmiie 
theyplue^f report^Vhfch tofetita* ftiffpre^;' tp ooze tota^'toa 
^osfMtion%©Si£ a£ thia moment ^tw^wi theBUhbpaand 
.tiboHeadV^of Hellions Orddrsj which has bjffe, referred W 4fce 
Otfurt of Bomb for decision,* <jOTe rapid Multiplication 'orders 
1 *nd'o$ members ofrfli/ferMt offers in England dbribf 1 *he Iftat, 
thirty, year* has, naturally forced thfoftuestionto the>m#ce. If 
appears that the Orders have increaMjTduring fhat interval from 
ton to twenty»jix, and the religious house b from sSfauteen to hue 
hundred and thirty-four; in the Westminster diooSse, «l&up'*tliq 
regular clergy have risen from nine to ninety-fopr. Andfhe in-, 
•crease has taken place chiefly among the JoSuits spd.Sene^efinfes, 
the former of whom it n eej hardly be Aid, are always thoriirst to 
inpur jealousy and suspicion. We have' ventured te italicize a 
few words in the following passage, which may nerfri* to indicate 
the essential divergence of ^interests and aiitfs so fatal to any 
thorough pnd permanent harmony between what t)ie writer him- 
self calls .the two great forces, contrifugal and centripetal respect*- 
ively, constantly acting on the mechanism of the Church. ^ 

Ip Mbrriug to the organization and prigrosf of the Church in ' England 
special notice must be taken of live important, part to he begne l»v llio 
Heiigicus Orders apd Congss||ations.^ The ttpiiit of these is neither fHoves<in 
.not » national, tort in 'a certain scn^oitiniyoi^aL They are iPillhlg to recruit 
its number* frocp all parts, ami are ready, according to tlielrjmau*, to 
aproad into aft parts. Thdttoliglous Orders act as powerful auxiliaries of 
the fixed dMtotuty clergy, who must ever form the rank and tilo of the great 
army of the Church. Their member? 'Are moved from, diocese to iIIoihim*, 
and from country to country, having an independent government of their 
own, which secure* to them their organization, their spirit, and the end of 
their institute. Thus their member* are exempt from the ordinary jurin - 
‘diction of the Bishop , except in those various cases which are laid down in 
tho rations. ... It is perfectly true that. Religious Orders are not 
•essential to the existence of tho Church, for the Church oxiMcd m all tin 1 
perfection of her sanctity f*»r centuries witbqut them. Rut they arc prac- 
tically necessary to her well-being now. . . “They are like auxiliary 
troops, sjKM'ially necessary in tin mi days, of whose zeal and activity tin* 
Bishops most seasonably and carefully avail tbenwdves, both in the exer- 
‘Cisu of the sacred miuitdry and ill the aicomplbhmcul of the works of 
Christian charity.” 

It is hardly necessary to read between the lines of this passage 
to understand tho frequent, il‘ not habitual, strain and tension in 
the relations of the ordinary pastors and bishops of any local 
■Church with a power “ neither diocesan nor national," having an 
independent government of its own exempt from episcopal juris- 
-diction, and having ends to servo quite distinct from the accus- 
tomed needs of parochiaj or diocesan organization and often con- 
flicting with them. It is an open secret that great soreness 
prevails at present in England between these rival powers, and 
that the adjudication on their respective claims has been for 
many months past exercising tho ltomau authorities. Some 
jours ago Archoishop lkirboy had a stand-up light— if such a 
phrase may be allowed in s » sacred a connexion— with tho Paris 
•Jesuits, and held his own, in spite of Bins IX., who of course 
supported the Society. I/*o XI l L, in spite of tho eulogy pro- 
nounced on the religious .orders in Ids lecont protest against 
their oxpulsion from France, is not credited with any very warm 
‘.sympathy with the Jesuits especially, and even Cardinal Wanning, 
though he availed himself of their services to tho utmost at the 
Vatican Council, is believed not greatly to relish tho imperium in 
imptrio of tho meddlesome and ubiquitous Society within the limits 
of his own archiepiscopal jurisdiction. Thu Benedictines, it is 
true, were •both powerful and popular in the middle ages, 
nnd perhaps hold naif tho parishes of England in their hand*, 
but the later Communities of Capuchins mid Jesuits — the 
Jesuits especially— are fur loss answerable to ordinary rules 
and. arrangements, and cherish a bolder uud more ambitious 
spirit .than the learned and dignified veterans whose lame is 
identified with the traditional glories of Monte Cnssino and St. 
Maur. The^mediroval enmities of Capuchins and seculars are re - 
corded on wood and stone in the qflaint carvings of gurgnylos and 
choirstalla still preserved in many of our ancient abbeys uud 
cathedrals, and the sons of St. Ignatius are more isolated nnd 
grasping In their policy than the sous of St. Francis. The enor- 
mous increase of these religious bodies during the last quarter of a 
century, Which is here triumphantly recorded, is an element of 
weakness as well as of atrfiugth to the Roman Catholic Church in 
Shis country* ' It is easy enough to reply \hat “the Catholics of 
England are too well aware of the baneful results of internal 
dissension,, from their experience of its effects during the years of 
pevsecutjon, te*tqlerate its renewed .’ 1 But after all prophecy ip 
‘ one thing and proof is another* Those who are familiar with "the 
■ f j Memoirs of Panzani, to whom reference was pnade just now, will 
\M recollect what was thought in hia day of the umc hi nations of the 
^ Jesuits, and how readily he would have seen their Wrvicos dis- 
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.byaUprofessbssof thelwi 
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; and aba his etnlwurt. 4 gure is iarailiar to 4 U 'those 

who ge>to f $6 jssnaidte of armi.v Npw, foil experience in the 
' arena, hfedfa heS forward as a 'wntcrron tie ar|of using the sword, 
and bold jdnprftt<fr‘pi^tlje^eftebli 8 hea of stem. At the 

ogtsibt is, vary rijojllitly^ oarofui to, snow tUht he does not either 
lay 4 down ’ the lew ot alte^ ihe law without good qualiftea- 
tiotvs ( li>jf so doing. M the £eginpinj{ of a modest -and sensible 
pref^c«, "w 1 u^i, speaks ,well for .tho literary cultivation that 
^pitn'ajJs ih^the Household Brigade/ . lie. 8 tatejr' that liis hook 
is T the rqgult ;of long^periince, tpifl Jhut before he began 
to fenqh flimtolf he Was so fortunate • as to, be trained by 
teacberfe jjf Wie^ngjicfet skfll. ;As pupil and aawstantj he prac- 
tised Joqg, -ho »a,y$, under the JecC M* Prev.o*t, one of the 
best foneerif of his day, as oil who ara learned in the histyry of 
the small-sword know, had in fh* \iee of the sabre and single- 
stick liefwas instructed ^by Platta^ who had acquired from Bush- 
man his method Of using tho /broadsword. Clqarly, theif, 
Mr.. Waite underwent an exceptionally full and severe, train* 
iftg ip khe art to which he devOJted himself ; and, piiice this 
training has been followed by yeard.of incessant contest with all 
comers, and by much practice in* teaching, he certainly i$ one 
entitled to speak with some authority, nud should bu listened to 
when ho proposes considerable changes ia the recognized methods 
of disposing of an adversary. These changes are diie to Mr. 
Waite’s knowledge of {.he sinfttirsword. Wiieu he had attained 
thorough prhiicienev, he was struck, it seems, by tho deficiencies 
of the established English system of sword-play, in which, as in 
tjie German tactics of the last century, the'most formidable means 
of doing harm were ignored, lie says: — 

When, alter no /diorfc or easy period Of probation, I became In Inn* turn 
hr instructor, nqd gained ihnt knowledge wind* cau only be gained by 
teaching and by const mil .combat with advcrMirir*4 of all degreae of strqtigtlu 
it appt'aivtl (o hu« that part. t»f the coarse I had gone through liad be«>n' 
soniCAvhat con will ional, and though the system of fencing which I had 
learnt from Brevo-t could Konrcely he altered for the better, tlie English 
met hod of .sabre play, gf>c»d an it Avn*«, could be considerHlily improved. 
Sabre players, us a rule, have not been fencers, or at least have been fencers 
of trifling skill. Accuiiipli.-hcd fencers have usually, from un exaggerated 
fear of loring their lightness hand, not eared to work much with the 
rnibre. The consequence has been that no attempt has been rogd<* to bring 
knowledge of the small swortl to hear upon sabre play, nnd that little 
Attention has beim given to wliat is really tho most formidable way of 
handling the latter weapon. Those who have taught its use seem to have 
though l of little else limit the cuts which can be given \yith it, and to have 
overlooked the fact that the modern sabre, essentially n cut-and-lhrust 
weapon, can be used with great effect for thrusts, and that, when thrusting, 
a man exposes himself lev. nnd is more likely to disable his antagonist 
than when In: delivers a cut. It is true that one or two thrusts have been 
taught, hut small reliance lias been placed in thorn, and several of the* 
fencer's methods of attack and defence which arc admirably suited for 
sword play have been altogether neglected. 

Thia must have seemed to the mind of a thoughtful professor of 
swordsmanship a very shocking state of things ; and tho pain which 
a sadly narrow theory of sabre-play caused him was doubtless in- 
creased when he discovered that some original thinker hud pointed 
out that when a cut is made the sword pusses through a greater 
distance than when a thrust is made, and Ihnt. a cut is therefore 
necessarily slower than a thrust. To remedy the evil condition of 
tilings lie sot vigorously to work, and, us lie was mercifully 
alTorded numerous subjects for experiments in tho sliapo of adver- 
saries who presented themselves, ho was ablo to conduct his in- 
vestigations in a very thorough nnd satisfactory manner. lit* 
endeavoured, be says, to improve sabre-play by introducing into it 
many movements of the fencer, and by copying his method of 
attack, nnd he was stimulated by a just feeling of tho importance 
of his subject. Sabre practice, ho» says rightly enough, is not a 
mere exercise, but a course of training which teaches a man how 
to defend his life ; and clearly, therefore, a really eflicacious, and 
not a traditional, mothod of handling tho swbrd should be 
adopted ; uud he further observes, with undeniable justice, that n 
soldier’s chance of victory in a hand-to-hand contest with a de- 
termined antagonist is not likely to be improved by the fact that 
his instructors have forgotten that a sabre has a point ns well as 
an edge, and have not taught him the most formidable way of 
using the weapon they have plocod ni his hands. 

This instruction Mr, Waite now seeks to give. He does not 
neglect the old system, as he describes carefully the established 
cuts and guards ; but to these he adds a series of movements taken 
from fencing, and it is his description of these which is likely to 
attract the attention of thoughtful sabreurs. It would be futile to 
attempt to give even a summary of tho various methods of attack 
and defench which he very clearly describes, but it may be briefly 
said that the principal attacks of the fencer, such ns the coup 
droit. , the dtgayement, une deur , the haltment tt depagement, am 
t adapted to the sabre, it being of course assumed that tho straight 
cut and thrust sabre is used. Of the value of 4 hese in sword-play 
there can be little doubt. Lunges or thrusts can be made more 
quickly t|an cuts, and ave for more deadly. A sabre cut may only 
infuriate a bold foe, but a man who is run through the bod/ 
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falls to the ground ; and in contests with such adversaries as 
the Indian swordsmen, the soldier who has mastered the move* 
ments described by Mr, Waite will be certain of victory. He will 
disable his antagonist while the latter's Sword is still in the air, or 
will draw his attack, and then deftly use the point long before the 
other can pniTy. Perhaps the movement which against such antago- 
nists, or indeed against any wild swordsman, will avail most, is the 
coup (Turret, or atop thrust, which, with many other movements, 
Mr. Waite takes from fcnoing. As the right way of delivering it 
is not always understood in England even bv those who practise 
the small-sword, and, as it is often confounded with the coup de 
temps , or time thrust, from which it is essentially different, it may 
be well to give some description of the two. The time thrust is 
the most difficult of all hits in fcncing,sodifficultand so dangerous 
indeed, that few are likely to resort to it mr le terrain . The 
fencer who delivers it must be acute enough to perceive that his 
antagonist is going to make & feint before attacking him, and 
must judge rightly what that feint will be. Then lunging with 
great rapidity the Instant the other begins, and carrying his band 
well to the right or left, and high or low, as the cose rany be, ho 
catches the blade of his adversary on the false movement, thereby 
effectually stopping the attack, and at the same time impales him. 
It is scarcely necessary to point out bow difficult it is to make 
rightly such a guess us hue to be made here, and, though the 
time thrust is often delivered by some very accomplished Preach 
fencers, who acquire a wonderful power of reading their antagonist's 
intentions, there is always great risk about it, as if the fencer 
guesses wrong Le fails most ignonuniousty. The stop thrust is 4 
rougher, but at the same time more effective, way of dealing 
with an adversary. It is intended to stop those who run 
in or mnke a step or two forward beforo attacking. The fencer 
who delivers it lunges out directly the other moves, and as 
generally a man's sword is disordered most irregularly when 
ho is running in or making a step before attacking, the master of 
the coup t Turret in nineteen cases out of twenty hits his antagonist 
and remains untouched himself. “ Immediately,” says Mr. Waite, 
41 that you see him [tho antagonist] move, deliver a straight 
thrust at his breaBt with a lunge, you will then, if your move- 
ment is douo in proper time, find your point on his breast us he 
has completed the advance, and he will be unable to lunge 
mid deliver his attack.” The coup (Turret may bo com- 

bined with tho coup de temps, but this master-stroke is rarely 
achieved even hy the most skilful. ITow efficacious the simpfe 
coup (TarrSt is need scarcely be pointed out. In sabre-play, which 1 
is usually much wilder than small-sword-play, men frequently rush ' 
on to their adversaries, and doubtless bold assailants often do the 1 
same in actual combat. In either case tho coup (V arret, is butter 
than arty parry, and assuredly when real blades are used tho man 
who receives it will “ be unable to lunge and deliver his 
attack,” as ho will infallibly be run through the body 
and probably stopped by the pommel of tho sword against 
his breast. The other pro«e K scs described by Mr. Wnito for ob- 
taining this desirable result are perhaps not quite so thorough and 
effectual as the coup d'arret , but they are extremely pincticnl 
and have great merit, and there can bo no doubt that he is right 
in recommending to amateurs of tho sabre tho adoption of many 
of the fencers movements. It is true that these have not been 
altogether overlooked, as is pointed out in tho passage which we 
have quoted ; but to Mr. Waite bolongs the credit of showing 
fully 1k)W the sftbro can bo used for thrusting and of greatly im- 
proving the present method of sword-play. Ilis well-written 
jnanual should receive the attention not only of amateurs of sabre- 
play and single-stick, but also of thoao who instruct soldiers in 
the use of the weapon. Let it be hoped that within four or five 
years the Horse Guards may become aware of the existence of 
this excellent little work. 

One portion of it may not impossibly attract \he attention of 
some who know nothing of cuts and guards and take not the 
smallest interest in swordsmanship, but are fond of literary curio- 
sities. To such the elaborate senes of rules and instructions for 
sabre duels which Mr. Waite has translated from tho Comte de 
Ohateauvillard’s terrible “EBsni sur le Duel” will not be un- 
attractive, and there is no 'presumption iu Burmising that to 
most English readers they will be new. A very curious series of 
rules they certainly are, and tho author or compiler seems to have 
taken great pnius to show how gentlemen should conduct them- 
selves when they ^desire to maim or kill each other. As a specimen 
h of his minute and careful legislation, we will quote llules 7, 10. 
"and 11: — 

7th.—' When the combat-nits are placed, the seconds measure the blades, 
which must 1 m; of equal length and similar shape. The choice of the sabre, 
if similar ones urc used, must be tossed for. If by carelessness the sabres 
are not alike, tlm choice should still be tossed for ; but if the sabres are too 
disproportioned for such a combat it should certainly be put off. 

10th.— The seconds, after having invited the combatants <0 take off their 
coats and waistcoats, must go up 10 tlleir principal's opponent, who must 
show his naked breast in order to prove that he wears nothing to protect 
himself against the edge or point or the sabre blade. His refusal would be 
equivalent to n refusal to fight. 

11th.— When what is above described is finished, the secorida should toss 
for which one of them is to explain the conventions of the duel to the com- 
batants, to whom the weapons are then given, with the recommendation to 
wait until the signal Is given to begin. 

Modi more provision is shown here than in the framing of many 
Aets of Parliament, and the other ordinances have all been drawn 
up with the same thoughtful cars ; and it is worth nolios that the 
legal prosecution of a combatant guilty of unfair play is strictly 


enjoined as the duty of the seconds on both sides. These 
curious regulations form an appropriate conclusion to Mr. Waite’s 
manual. After teaching sabre-play very fully, he gives the rules 
which those who wish to make practical use of the weapon are 
bound to follow. 



THE PROSPECTS* OF THE MONEY MARKET. 

fTlHERE is much uncertainty amongst business men as to the 
-L probable course of the money market during the year that 
has just opened. In the early part of the autumn most competent 
observers were of opinion that the, value of money would now he 
much higher than it is. Trade hail been improving fur a twelve* 
month, and would evidently continue to improve at a' atilt more 
rapid rate; Speculation was even more active than tra 4 e, and in the 
United Statqs n great demand for -gold was springing up. These 
were all causes to make money dearer, and competent observers con- 
cluded that they would produce their natural effect. But, as a 
matter of foot, they have not done so to the extent expected. Until 
a few weeks ago, the Bank of England rate of discount remained at 
2| per cent, per annum, and, except for about two days when tha 
rise occurred* tho open market rate was always so much lower that 
the Bank practically did no discount business. The rate was- 
raided to 3 per cent., and ever since the Bank has been out 
of tho market. It has lent money for Stock Exchange re- 
quire ments in very large amounts. But genuine discount- 
ing, except for its regular customers, it has not done. Tim 
calculations of a few months ago being thus so glaringly 
disappointed, people ask whether reasoning on the probabilities 
of tho present may not turn out yqually fallacious. There is, of 
course, no answer to the question save that men must act on the 
best opinion they can form, and that*the best opinion is that 
which has the strongest probabilities in its favour This, we ven- 
turo to think, is tho crbo in the Instance before us. For how ia 
it that tho value of money lias not risen as anticipated? Tho 
cause is found in the fact that the Bank of France acted* 
contrary to tho received principles of good management iu 
the case of bankB holding tho ultimate cash reserve of the 
countries to which they belong. When it was seen that a great 
demand for gold was springing up in the United States, 
which tho United States hud it in their power to gratify be- 
cause of the large sums due to them by Europe for wheat, 
Indian corn, cotton, bacon, butter, meat, tobacco, and other pro- 
duce, competent observers concluded that- the Bank of France, on 
which tho demand chieily fell in the first instance, would raise it» 
lute of discount high enough to make it too costly to tako away 
gold. Had it done so, the Bank of England, to protect its own 
reserve, would have followed the example ; and thus nionsy 
would have been made dear. But the Bank of France disap- 
pointed all expectations. The French Government thought that it 
would be injurious to the Republic to cheat trade and speculation 
by raising the value of money, and induced the Bank to afotaiti 
{ from the measures which would have protected its metallic re- 
serve. Although, therefore, events have not turned out according 
to the expectations of competent observers, these latter were per- 
fectly rignt in their reasoning. The economic causes would %ave 
made money dearer had not political influences interfered. It is 
quite possible, of course, that politics may again derange the 
money-markets. But it is not our province to discuss the political 
situation. Our reasoning is based on the assumption that the 
purely economic causes are allowed to act uninterruptedly. Each, 
reader must modify for himself the conclusions according to what 
he thinks the probable course of political events. 

The first economic fact to note is that the improvement in trade 
is likely to Assume still greater proportions in the year upon whioh 
wo have just entered. As yet it has only just gone far enough to 
give full employment to the working classes, without leading to a 
rise of wages except in a few instances. Even so, however, the 
various branches of trade have been carried on profitably for iu 
considerable time now, which means that the capitalists of the- 
United Kingdom have been receiving a handsome return on their 
investments. They have a strong motive, therefore, for putting 
new capital into their businesses, for enlarging their concerns, for 
taking on new hands, and generally foT extending their operations 
wherever an opening offers. All this implies the sinking of con- 
siderable sums in the form of fixed capital, and the stretching of 
credit so as to tako advantage of new chances of profit But 
stretching of credit is the creation of a laige new demand* 
for capital to work the businesses. At the same time the full 
employment of mills, which a year ago were closed altogether 
or going only two or three days a wefek, means an enormous in- 
crease of the outlay on labour all over the country. Employers 
need more money to pay their workpeople, for which pur- 
pose cheques are totally inapplicable. Wages must be paid. 

- in cash, and the wage-earners, having no “bank accounts, 
retain the money in hand to meet their weekly expenditure.. 
Thus every increase of employment implies a corresponding in 4 
crease in the circulation— largely, no doubt, in the emulation 0% , 
silver, bdi to no small extent also in that of gold end notes*. the f 
latter being based upon gold and therefore equivalent to it. 
Furthermore, every increase of employment even at the old rates 
t>f wages leads to an increase in the demfcnd for articles of general 
consumption. A family, whicl^had been working only three dupe , 
a week, or which had been living from hand to mouth by picking 
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op odd job*, and which has now constant, regular employment, is 
necessarily a much better customer of the butcher, baker, and 
grocer, it is able, too, to replenish its wardrobe, and to replace 
the carpets, curtains, and other articles of furniture parted with in 
the baa times. When this increased buying is multiplied by 
thousands, and spreads over the w # liole of Great Britain, the mag- 
nitude of the effect will be realized. The small trades- 
people, who had lost so many of their customers while 
trade was bod, or kept thorn only by giving credit, find 
themselves once more in funds, and are able in their turn 
not only to lay in a larger stock of the goods in which 
they deal, but also to extend their own personal expenditure. 
In this way the effect of the first improvement is trans- 
/ mitted from doss to class, and from trade to trade and as it goes 
on widening it gives employment to more and more now capital. 
The struggling grocer, who finds his customers suddenly increasing 
their expenditure, and requiring articles which for years they had 
been obliged t6 go without or to buy in very sparing quantities, 
and who in consequence has to add to his slock, requires ad- 
ditional capital just as much as the millownor, whose machinery 
haB been idle half the week and is now working high pressure. 
But this general demand for additional capital as necessarily tends 
to raise its value as does enhanced demand for any other article. 
At the aamo time, however, capital itself is becoming more 
plentiful. Of tho increased profits and earnings of all classes a 
part is saved, and goes iuto the banks to bo employed in the short 
loan market. The larger portion, no doubt, is invested in tho 
businesses of those who accumulate it; and another portion 
is invested in Stock Exchange securities. But a consider- 
able part goes into the banks, and thus tends to satisfy 
the demand for additional accommodation. When, by the 
inaction of the Bank of France, the greater part of tho 
American demund for gold was thrown upon Pans instead of 
upon London, this growth of capital sufficed hitherto to keep down 
the value of money. There was such a vast mass of idle capital 
when tho revival of trade began, that considerably to enhance the 
value of the whole, reinforced as it has been since, required a long 
continuance of improvement. But now a new force is coming 
into play. The workpeople ure moving nil over the country fur 
an advance of wages. In some cases the ndvance has been given, 
and before long it must be conceded everywhere. But a general 
rise of wages will affect the money market in the two ways pointed 
out above. It will swell the circulation by increasing tho 

amounts paid away in wages ; and it will add to the purchasing 
power, and, therefore, to the consumption, of the working classes. 

Even, then, if wo were to confine our view to the home trade, 
we see abundant reason for concluding that the value of money 
must tend upwards. And, when wo extend our examination to 
the foreign trade, these reasons are strongly confirmed. 
There has been of lato a general recovery of the raw- 
material-producing countries, and their recovery 1ms already 
resulted in a marked increase of the trade with this 
country. This must continue for some time longer. In the cate 
of the most important of them nil, the United States, there ap- 
pears likely a very great augmentation. AY ken prosperity re- 
lumed to the United States, they took up again the schemes of 
railway construction interrupted by the panic ol 1 j 073. The first 
result was an extraordinary demand fur English iron and steel. 
But very soon tho native production and manufacture overtook 
the demand. The works so long idle were set going again, and, 
favoured by tho protective tariff, were able to undersell this 
country. It would seem, however, that the consumption is now 
outstripping the production, and that recourse must again be. lmd 
to this country. Vast us wits the railway construction of the past 
year, that of the present promises to be btill vaster, and renewed 
American buying of iron will at once send up the price of coni as 
well as of iron. Nor is it only the United .States that aro build- 
ing railways on an immense scale. Mexico is also to bo opened 
up. Concessions of various lines lni\e been granted, and some 
are actually being constructed. Tho South American States 
are likewise resumiug abandoned projects. Thus, a largo 
foreign demand for English iron uud steel appears pro- 
bable, involving, as we have ju»i said, a rise of the 
prices of both iron and coal. But a rise in the price of coal 
uud iron — that is, of the instruments of manufacture — would 
euhance the cost of production of almost every articlo. In other 
words, the capital necessary to carry on nearly every kind of busi- 
ness is likely to be increased, not alone by iucreascd production 
and a rise of wages, but also by the enhanced cost of both 
iron and coal. But everything which makes additional capital 
necessary, of course lends to raise tho value of capital. There is 
one other cause remaining to be noticed, which is likely to affect 
the money mnrliet powerfully. AY© mean foreign borrowing. As 
yet there have been few State loans launched since the recovery 
of credit. India and the colonies have had recourse to this market, 
nud so have Portugal and a few others ; but there is still a 
hesitation to bring out loans for foreign States. But foreign loans 
for industrial purposes are already very numerous. Thievery week 
we have bad a very considerable example in the issue of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad llouds, amounting to four millions sterling, and 
many more are to follow. No doubt, a portion of the pro- 
ceeds of those loans, greater or loss as (he case may be, willbeBpont 
in this country in the purchase of materials and in the payment of 
commission, Ireight, and other charges. But a portion also will be 
sent abroad, and will thus diminish the disposable capital in the 
market. If there should also be a demand for gold for abroad to 


any amount, either for currency requirements, such os we experi- 
enced of late from the United States, or for the resumption of 
specie payments in Italy, this would still further affect the 
market. And all the enhanced demand, which we have been 
tracing, will come upon markets already weakened. In the five 
last months of 1879 and 1880 the United States took from Europe 
very nearly 30 millions sterling in gold, and absorbed all the metal 
produced at home. The great European banks, therefore, are not 
well supplied with gold. 


WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 

T HE full and brilliant display of the work of certain masters 
of the Dutch school lends a special distinction to the array of 
Old Masters at Burlington House. The collection is altogether of 
the highest interest and value ; and it is perhaps not worth while, 
where there is so much that is good, to institute any comparison 
with what has been shown in former years. The great. English 
artists have often been in greater force ; and yet, both of Reynolds 
and of Gainsborough, there are admirable and characteristic ex- 
amples. The display of Italian art in tho period of its highest 
development is saved from insignificance by the presence of Lord 
Cowper's Hafiaelles and one or two fine portraits by Andrea del 
Sarto ; while of tho earlier schools there is enough to illustrato 
tho special aims of painting at a time when it laboured constantly 
in the service of religion, and when its practice was determined by 
a strict regard for decorative effect. 

It is worth while to compare these examples of primitive art 
with a collection of designs by living painters which ore now 
being exhibited in the Grosvenor Gallery. To the lator pictures 
at Burlington House we shall speedily return for longer and more 
careful study, but iu the meantime it is interesting to note how 
fur tho most recent development of painting in England has 
sought instruction and support in the models of the fifteenth 
century. It is too often assumed by those who have made no 
special study of the history of painting that the peculiar manner 
in which the earlier artists worked was wholly duo to imperfect 
knowledge and to the immaturity of their powers. The differ- 
ence between a Mantegna and a Titian, or between a fresco by 
Ghirlandttjo and the later work of th*» artists of the Roman 
school is confidently assigned to the different degrees of 
technical proficiency which these men respectively possessed; 
and what is strange to ub in the manner of the artists 
of the quatrocento is accordingly excused on tho ground that 
they knew no better, and that they did the best that could be 
done within the straitened limits of the nrt of their time. The 
critics who willingly extend this indulgence towards the carlior 
masters are, however, altogether intolerant of nU work in our own 
day which attempts to revive these primitive forms. It is deemed 
an unpardonable affectation to look to Masaccio or Mantogna for 
instruction when wo have as our inheritance the more perfect pro- 
ductions of the later schools, and tho work that is done under such 
influences is dismissed ns being altogether wanting in originality 
and in the feeling of sympathy with the present age. A very 
little consideration, however, will servo to show that this line of 
argument rests upon an imperfect understanding of the dif- 
ferent aims proper to art. It is, no doubt, partly true that 
the earlier men were hampered by insufficient knowledge, but 
this of itself will not account lor all that is distinctive in the 
manner of their work. Technically speaking, painting, ns it was 
originally practised in modern Europe, was regulated by a strict 
regard for ornamental effect. Il was in the hands of men who 
were often at the same time architects, sculptors, and even gold- 
smiths, and who therefore brought to their work in colour in- 
fluences derived from the simultaneous study of other crafts. 
The imitation of nature iu the sense in which it whb under- 
stood by the later schools w T us kept in check by a controlling 
sentiment for that quality of design which is common to all the 
urts ; mid it is to the supremacy of this sentiment that we owe 
tho striking versatility of power discoverable iu many of the 
older artists, and which enabled them to pass from sculpture to 
painting, and from painting to architecture, without effort and 
without fuilure. It is unquestionably true that, as the 
technical resources of painting developed, these conditions 
underwent a gradual process of revolution. An increasing 
facility iu reproducing the actual appearances of nature 
induced a stronger feeling fur tho charms of illusion. Art 
became more mid more absorbed by the intricate and diffi- 
cult problems of light and colour, until at last the painter, 
no less than his public, came to think of a picture as an exact 
image of reality, capable of being identified at all points with the 
objects w’hich it undertook to represent. It will bo observed, 

I however, that this conception of art cannot always fit with the 
requirements of decoration. Here the first condition is not imita- 
tion, but ornament, and therefore the realism which is proper to 
an easel picture must bo subordinated to a sense of order in ar- 
rangement of line, and of harmonious balance in colour. The 
attempted revival during the last few years of the practice of de- 
coration has not unnaturally led to a reconsideration of thoso 
principles, and by an inevitable tendency painters who have de- 
voted themselves to this branch of art have turned for example to 
that epoch in the history of painting when its ornamental functions 
had the most decisive asconaency. 

These remarks may serve by way of general comment upon 

B 
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fetich of the decorative work that is now exhibited in the 
G*o*venor Gallery. What has been said will not of course dispose 
of the many conflicting opinions that are aroused by the art of a 
painter like Mr. Durno Jones, but it may enable us. tho better to 
understand his intention. In deliberately seeking to revive some 
of the earlier modes of expression, he is not, we may be sure, led 
by mere caprice, or bv a pedantic regard for the past. If he 
chooses for models of r imitation the earlier masters of Florentine 
design rather than great magicians with the brush like Titian 
or Rubens, it is because he perceives that the aims of 
these later raon do not accord with the special purpose 
of his work. What is too readily assumed to be the wilful 
affectation of his nrt ought not then to put any ono in a passion. 
Thero is enough hero to prove that he is a mnn of exceptional 
talent, of rare industry, and of an inexhaustible invention. The 
particular cast of his imagination has for a large number of, 
persons no sort of fascination ; for others it possesses a strong and 
enduring charm. To reconcile these opposite opinions is ob- 
viously not tho business of criticism, nor indeed is it at all necessary 
or desirable that tho available enthusiasm of the world should be 
all directed to the satno goal. But it is of importance in view of 
tho modern feeling for decoration that the relation which such 
art hs this holds to tbo other products of our tirno should bo 
rightly understood. There is no greater blunder than to suppose 
that a new departure in painting can be mado iu absolute 
independence of what has been done in tho past. The cry 
for originality in all tho arts is the pet vulgarity of our 
day, and if we look back to those seasons in the world’s his- 
tory which have really left us a great inheritance of original 
work, we shall find that they have always been characterised by 
a spirit of the frankest and most liberal appropriation from the 
accumulated stores at their command. Benvenuto Cellini, the 
most robust of artists, thought it tho highest honour to try to 
imitate and to rival tho grace of antique sculpture ; it was a con- 
stant reproach to Mantegna in his day that nis designs were only 
a rigid copy of bas-reliefs on Roman monuments, and we know in 
the case of a noble genius like KulIUelle how gladly ho took from 
Perugino all that Perugino had to give. To say, therefore, that 
Mr. Burne Jones frankly and studiously Peeks to* revive the prin- 
ciples of Florentine design is In effect only to declare that ho has 
chosen the models that host accord with the particular bent of 
his gonius. Tbo effort that he is making, whatever may be 
tho ultimate judgment upon his individual powers, cannot but 
powerfully assist tho movement with which he is associated ; 
and, if tho visitor to tho present exhibition at Burlington House 
will frankly survey the successive developments of art in Europe, 
he will be disposed, we believe, to grant that there is Something 
that is distinguishable from alfectatinn in the endeavour to revive 
thb practice of a school whoso triumphs were founded upon the art 
of design. 

The remaining contents of the exhibition at tho Gro^venor 
Gallery aro of a more familiar order. A collection of water- 
colour drawings by English artists is supplemented by some 
interesting specimens in tho same material by representatives of 
tho contemporary school of France. Tho particular direction 
which water-colour art has recently taken in England is very 
strikingly illubtrated by tho comparison which wo are thus 
enabled to make between tho products of tho two countries. 
The French work is strangely different from our own, but it 
bears at the same time a strong allinity to the earlier dibits of our 
school. While the younger professors of this branch of art 
are striving to force tho material into competition with oil, 
and in tho pursuit of this nmbitiou aro overloading their draw- 
ings with body-colour, the Frenchmen, like tho Dutchmen 
who were represented last year, show that they are content to 
labour in the tradition established by tho earlier Auisturs. They 
are content, that is to say, to confine the use of water-colour to 
purposes for which it is obviously adapted, and are therefore 
enabled to preserve a quality of execution which many of our own 
painters have lost. It is not, of course, to be said that these criti- 
cisms apply with equal force to all the native work that is dis- 
played in the exhibition, or that the freer and more brilliant 
manner of the foreign artists is always used with good effect. In 
some instances the evident cleverness of manipulation is too reck- 
lessly asserted ; there is, as it would seem, a desire to imprest the 
spectator with a sense of the artist's dexterity; but, taken as a 
whole, these French drawings do undoubtedly servo to remind us 
of a quality which English water-colour art once possessed, and 
^has now partly lost. 


THE CUP AT THE LYCEUM. 

rpHE Laureate’s new play has an amount of dramatic force 
. JL which may not have been expected. Fart of The Cup is in 
the best sense both dramatic and poetic. It is deliberate rather 
than slow in action, and in this as in some other things has or 
suggests a resemblance to the Greek tragedy, and, as in Greek 
tragedy, the actios waits but does not holt. Like tbo French poet 
wifil Whose name M. Taiue contracted that of Mr. Tennyson, Mr. 
Trimyson has caught that sense of impending fate which Musset 
to catch, and has impressed it upon his audiences with 
delicacy and force. Musset gave both to his modem dramas 
and to nis dramas of definite past periods, and most especially to 
hit dramas which might have belonged to any period, that 
curious feeling of a grim fate waiting to overtake the personages 


who seemed to themselves, to be Bring* untroubled fives* which 
has been often commented on. It was ms singukvity topii he 
never went back into the time with which Mr/feslysoa has 
dealt, and dealt successfully. The story of Tht Cup , as told' by 
Plutarch, is one which in its motive is unhappily enough common, 
like all really moving tragedies, to all time. Mr. Tennyson 
has made of it a play which refutes to a great extent the opinion 
that hiB genius had no dramatic side, and which may rank here- 
after among his best works. 

The plot of the pipy, iu spite of Plutarch, of Thomas Corneille, 
and of other dramatists, is not likely to be familiar to the majority 
of English readers or playgoero. In the Camma of Thomas 
Corneille — too little known l>y his really good work ; too much > 
known perhaps by the groat Dumas’s celebrated repartee, M Adieu, 
Thomas ! Sinorix appears as a usurping tyrant who has 

E oisoned Sinnatus, King of Galatia, because, having promised his 
and to Hesione, daughter of Sinorix, he has found that he likes 
Camma, Sinorix’s wife, better than Hesione. In tbo first scene 
Sinorix tells Phocdime, his confidant, in words which cannot but 
amuse people who remember a well-known modem comedian’s 
well-known catchword, 

dependent, tu lc s$ais, je ne wia pas heurmix. 

Meanwhile Sostvate, a friend of Sinnatus, is embarrassed by’ his 
co-existing affections for Hesione, for Gamma, and for Sinorix* 
Here of course is plentiful matter for that kind of intrigue in 
which the French classical drama delighted, and equally of course 
regard to the unities and to tho conventional decencies of that 
drama makes the catastrophe of Thomas Corneille’s play very 
different from the catftstropho of Mr. Tennyson’s. Death is not 
seen, but is reported by eye-witnesses, and in many other minor 
matters into which it might be tedious to go, the difference 
bo tween the two methods is Btrongly marked. In Mr. Tennyson’s 
version, as presented at tlio Lyceum, tho first scene shows us a 
distant view of “ A City of Galatia among wooded hills. Before 
the Temple of Artemis.” Synorix appears upon the stage, and 
his first speech gives some clue to his character and to the tragedy 
which underlies the beauty of tho two first scenes - 

Vino, cypress, poplar, myrtle, bowering-in 
The city where she dwells. She past me here 
Three years ago when I was Hying from 
My tetrarchy to Rome. I almost touch’d her— 

A maiden slowly moving cm to music 
Among her maidens to this Temple — 0 Oods I 
She is 111 y fate — else wherefore has my fate . 

Brought mo again to her own city. Married 
Since — married Sinnatus, the tetrarvh here— 

But, if he he conspirator, liome will chain 
Or slay him. I may trust to gain her then— 

When I shall have my tetrarchy restored. 

I never felt such passion for a woman — 

What have 1 written to her ? 

This fine speech, as finely delivered ns possible by Mr. Irving, may 
serve in some measure to illustrate tho comparison which we have 
made between some of Musset’s plays and The Cup . It is charged 
with the sense of impending trouble of which wo have already 
spoken ; and yet it must bo noted that, like Musset, Mr. Tenny- 
son has left it to tho actor to understand and express this bomb. 
Synorix, during the ln^t few lines, produces a cup from under 
In 8 cloak, and what he has written and what he reads to himself 
is thin : — 

To the admired Camma, wife of Sinnatus the Tctrarch, one who years 
ago, himself an adorer of our groat goddess Artemis, beheld von afar off 
wori%hipping in her temple, and loved you for it, sends you this cup, 
rescued from tho burning of one of her shrines iu a city through which 
he parsed with tho Roman army. It Is the cup we use in our marriages. 
Receive it from one who cannot at present write himself other than A 
Galatian serving by force in the Roman Legion . 

From the reading of this letter to tho end of the first act the 
action cl’ tho piece is close and steady. Sinnatus passes with his 
hounds and followers. Synorix invites himself to join tho bunt, 
and tho scene changes to the interior of Sinnatus’s house, where 
Gamma is waiting anxiously for her husband; — 

No Sinnatus yet — and there the rising moon— 

Moon on the hold* and the foam. 

Moon on the waste and tho wold, 

Moon bring him home, bring him home, 

Safe from ilie dark and the cold, 

Homo, sweet moon bring him home, 

Home with the flock to the fold 
Safe from the wolf. 

These lines are sung by Miss Ellen Terry with exquisite 
grace and feeling to a harp or lyre accompaniment, music 
of the most attractive and appropriate kind having been written 
for them by Mr. Hamilton Clarke. Synorix, who has introduce*! 
himself under the assumed name of Btrato, comes in with 
Sinnatus, and overhearing some communication from a soldier to 
Sinnatus touohing “ our anti-Roman faction," sees his way to his 
plot. Loft alone with Camma, ho tells her that Antonius, 
tho Roman general encamped outside the city, has orders to 
capture Sinnatus and put aim to death by torture. Gamma's 
entreaties may prevail against this, and she will do well to inter- 
cept Antonius as he passes in the early morning outside the 
Temple of Artemis. Meanwhile, Synorix has been recognized, 
and the populace aro clamouring for his life, for the talejnrbich 
Antonius says in the former scene he has heard— 

That your own people cast you too m their bounds 
f For some dishonour done to some man’s wife, 

As Homo did Torquin— 
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b.a fro£ one, Sinhatui, loathing the mat*, but remembering' that 
be hie guest, though self-invited, tells him in the same breath 
of his hatred for him and of a way or escape. Camma 9 'p*a8@&tly left 
alone after a changing love scene with Sinnatus, debates with her- 
self as to what is best to do. She says of Synorix 

X 14 face vm not malignant., and be «ald 

That men malign'd him. Hhall I go ? Shall 1 go ? 

' 1 go-4) ufc I will have my dagger with me. 

The third scene shows an open space before tbe steps of Artemis's 
Temple. Sinnetus, after a brief colloquy with Antoniua, speaks 
a soliloquy which seems to be the clue to his character 

I have my guard about me. 

I need not fear the crowd that hunted me . 

Last night across the woods ; I hardly gained 
Tho camp at midnight. Will she come to me 
Now that she knows me Synorix ? Not if Sinnatua 
Have told her all the truth about me. Well 1 
1 cannot help the mould that 1 was cast in ; 

I fling all that upon my fate— my star ! 

I know that I am genial, and happy 

Would be, and make all others happy — so 

They did not thwart me. Nay, she will noL come. 

Still, if she bo a true and loving wife. 

She will perchance, to save thin husband. Ay ! 

See, see 1 my white bird stepping toward the snare ! 

There is & villnny about this which may seem revolting enough 
when it is read in cold blood, but which, as Mr. Irving speaks the 
lines, is curiously impressive). A short and stormy dialogue en- 
sues between Synorix and Gamma, who at once suspects the trap 
into which she has fallen. She refuses to walk with him towards 
the camp, and he replies : — * 

Then for your own aakc — 

Lndy, I say it with nil gcntlnnse* — 

And lor tho sake of Sinnatus, your husband, 

1 must compel you. 

At this she draws her dagger ; Synorix wrests it from her : and 
Sinuatus, rushing in upou Synorix, is stabbed with his wife’s 
woapon. With his dying breath he tolls hor to take refugo in the 
Temple of Artemis, and Synorix ends the act with 11 line soliloquy 
over tho dead body. 

Thus far the tragedy is both poetical and dramatic ; tbe second 
act, while it contains some admirable poetry, has, ns it seems to 
ub, far less of dramatic craft. Half a year has passed, and Gamma 
has, “ for her beauty, stateliness, and power,” boon chosen Priestess 
of the Temple. Synorix’o ambition, meanwhile, has boon gratified 
by his being made King of Galatia, and Gamma, seeming to yield 
tit last to bis oft-repeated entreaties that she will marry him, puts 
poison in tho cup from which they each drink ns part of the cere- 
mony, and which is tho same cup that Synorix presented in tho 
lirst act. Here, as it strikes 11 s, is matter for dramatic effect 
which the poot has neglected. All through tho latter part 
of tho act one expects somo fiery scone between Gamma 
and Synorix, when she reveals to him wliat her true pur- 
pose in bringing him into the temple has been. No such scene 
is given to us, and the want. of some such scene id tho more 
marked by tho odd carelessness which Synorix displays when 
Cjpmma (after sho has poisoned him, be it obsened) cross-questions 
Anton ius its to tbe lies told by Synorix to gain his end in tho lirst 
act. All the oflect produced upon him by these sudden and 
pointed questions is to make him say Go on with tho marriage 
rites.” Almost immediately afterwards ho dies, saying to her, 
44 Thou art coming my way, too,” Hor death follows close upon 
his with tho speech : — 

My way ? Crawl, worm ; crawl down thine own dark hole 
To the lowest Hull. . . . 

* ... Have I the crown on ? I will go 

To moot him, crown’d, crown’d victor of my will — 

On my last voyage — but tho wind lias fail'd — 

Growing dark too— but light enough to row. 
llow to the blcbsiid laics ! — the ble&sed Isles ! — 

There — league on league of ever-shining shores 
Beneath an ever-rising sun — 1 see him, 

Sinnatus ! Sinn At uh ! 

It is impossible to imagine this speech being more beautifully 
delivered than it is by Miss Ellen Terry, and vot it cannot avoid 
Laving a certain suspicion of anti-climax. One singularly lino 
passage in tho scene has the dramatic force and impressiveness which 
seem to us to bo wanting in the final scene. This is tho invocation of 
Artemis, first by Synorix, then by Gamma, with its accompanying 
chorus. This is, both from a poetical and dramatic point of view, 
as good as possible, and tho music is admirably arranged by Mr. 
Hamilton Olarko, who producos a most striking effect by taking 
the last 44 Artemis ” in the laBt invocation by the clioruB an octavo 
higher than it is taken in the corresponding notes of the previous 
passages. 

Miss Ellon Terry's performance of Gamma fully justi Ges the opinion 
tis to the extent of her powers which has frequently boon ex- 
pressed in these columns. . It is charged with grace, diguity, and 
tenderness, and the conflicting passion of tho last act is given with 
extraordinary force. The^ invocation of Artemis already spoken 
of might alone stamp Miss Terry as a great actress. Without 
any trick of gesture or of voice, almost without any perceptible 
departure from hor ordinary method, the actress yet manages to 
give a deadly force to every word. Hero tho excellence of Mr. 
Irving’s byplay serves to accent more strongly Synorixs really 
stupid inaiuerenco to the burning questions which Gamma after- 
wordi puts ta*Antoniua. In tho part of Gamma the one fault 
which we have sometimes observed in Miss Terry’s acting, a certain 


tendency to monotony or trick of gesture, has completely^ dis- 
appeared. Nothing could be finer than her action and attitude 
throughout. Synorix is, os may be guessed from our quotations, a 
singularly difficult part. Mr. Irving plays it with rare skill, pic- 
turesqueness, and impressiveness. Mr. Terriss gives a pleasant 
bluffness and manliness to tho hunter Sinnatus. What is meant 
by the observation that he seems 14 modom,” we are unable to 
understand. Mr. Tyurs gives weight and dignity to Antonius. It 
is impossible by description to convey an ad eq unto idea of tbe 
beauty and artistic correctness of the scenery and mounting of the 
piece. The most striking effect is produced by the last scene in the 
interior of tho temple, with its seemingly solid pillarB, and colossal 
image of Artemis at the back. Here there is artfully suggested a 
sense of vastness which recalls De Quincey’s wonderful descrip- 
tion of his “Consul Bomanus” dream. The grouping and the 
management of colour shown in it are alike admirable. 


REVIEWS. 

ENGLISH LAND AND ENGLISH LANDLORDS.* 

M R. BItODRICK’S comprehensive work on the land system of 
England is in a high degree useful and instructive. Those 
who diller from his conclusions may derivo from the book much 
valuable information ; and lio is the more likely to obtain disciples 
nud converts because he is fair in statement, sincere in bis desire 
to ascertain the truth, and but moderately and legitimately pug- 
nacious. Though Mr. Brodrick is well known as a strong party 
politician, ho for tho most part concerns himself in the present 
work only with social and economic interests. His residue of 
prejudice finds compnVativcly harmless expression in such phrases 
as “ fatuous pnliev ” applied in tho spirit of a Whig of seventy 
years ago to tho heroic resistance of England to the tyranny and 
ambition of Napoleon. It is only by accidental good fortune that 
in his main argument Mr. Brodrick swims with the stream. He 
would deprecate ontails and primogeniture with equal earneBtnosB 
if ho were not, through tho progress of democracy, on tho winning 
side. Ilo will perhaps regret to see that Ins conclusions uro adopted 
in practical legislation, not so much because they are sound, as in 
compliance with the demands of constituencies from which hind- 
lords, largo farmers, and substantial tradesmen will bo practically 
excluded. Tho master of thirty legions may sometimes be in the 
right ; but his triumphs in controversy are attained, not by 
w eighing reasons, but by counting bends. Mr.BrodricVs moderate 
proposals scarcely feom to satisfy his own theoretical aspirations. 
They will almost certainly be overtaken and left behind by Parlia- 
ments representing labourers and artisans distributed into equal 
electoral constituencies. Landowners will find no bearing for 
any answer which they may wish to offer to Mr. Brodrick a 
vigorous arguments. The threatened abolition of their order, 
with the organic changes in English social life which will ensue, 
may excuse some disinclination to concur in the expediency of 
breaking up hereditary estates. Mr. Brodrick, indeed, has per- 
suaded himself that 44 no sudden or startling change would bo 
e Heeled by so moderate a reform [as tho abolition of settlements 
nnd eutuiis] in tho characteristic features of English country life. 
There would still be a squire occupying the great house in most 
of our villages, ami this squire would generally be the son of tho 
last squire. . . . Only hero nnd there would u noble park be de- 
serted for want of means to keep it up.” Travellers on the groat 
Continental routes well know that in almost all parts of Europe 
there is scarcely a gentleman’s house to be se^n in a hundred miles, 
though, if they consult books on agrariau reform, they will bo in- 
formed, perhaps truly, that the peasantry derivo a comfortable 
subristeucc I rmu tho land. It is true that in France, in tbe Low 
Countries, in Western Germany, in Switzerland and Italy, the law 
of compulsory subdivision, to which, as an English institution, 
Mr. Brodrick objects, is irrevocably established ; but the same 
constituencies which direct their delegates to abolish entail will, 
if the custom of primogeniture is found to survive the law, enforce 
tbe subdivision which may not have resulted from permissive legis- 
lation. It i& tho opinion of some of the warmest admirers of the 
agricultural system which exists in the Channel Islands that, not- 
withstanding the economical advantages which are attributed to 
petty cultivation, the subdivision of land could not be maintained 
without compulsory distribution among tho children of dciiincl 
owners. Mr. Brodrick may fairly decline to be judged by 1 he possible 
consequences of political measures which are unconnected with his 
proposals lor the legislation of landed property; and ho might 
plausibly contend that moderate reforms would afford the best 
security* against revolutionary change. While he regards with 
complacency tho possible growth of a peasant proprietary, ho both 
desires and expects a more complex distribution of land, involving 
tho retention of estates of various magnitudes, occupied partly by 
tenant farmers under landlords and in other cases by largo and 
small freeholders. It is to be regretted that a dispassionate in- 
quirer should habitually use tho phrases 44 free land "or 4 * flop trade 
iu laud,” which embody an argument, and which have acquired a 
controversial meaning. It is uot obvious that freedom of dealing 
with land is identical with now legislative restrictions on its dis- 

* English Land and English Landlords, By fix* Tien, George C. 
Brodrick. Loudon : Cussell, Tetter, Gal pin, & Co*. 18S0. 
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posal. It is true that the accuracy of tho term may be defended ; 
out a disputant who wishes to convince hostile or neutral hearers 
loses more than ho gains by prematurely assuming that he is in 
the right. 

In dealing with some branches of his subject Mr. Brodrick has 
laudably declined to reproduce popular cant. He dwells but little 
on the alleged inability of limited owners to do justice to their 
land ; and he utterly repudiates the fanciful grievance supposed to 
be suffered by younger sons of landed families. The cadet who 
receives but a small Bhare of the hereditary property would have 
had nothing to share if the estate had not been transmitted 
to the last owner by his ancestors. Not the owners or the families 
of owners, but the possible purchasers of land, foci the desire 
which is now widely repeated— and which, perhaps, is in some 
instances sincerely entertained — for greater facilities in the trans- 
fer of land. It is true that vendors would prolit largely by an in- 
crease in the number of' competitors ; and they would also derive 
benefit from a redaction in the expenses of conveyancing ; but 
only a small minority of landowners wish to sell ; and the compli- 
cation of titles might be abolished by a measure to which Mr. 
Brodrick has scarcely paid the attention which it deserves. It 
would be possible, as Mr. Osborne Morgan suggests, to enable 
trustees to give an indefensible title, while they would still remain 
equitably liable to the beneficial owners for the performance of 
their trusts. Except by the adoption of such a plan, or by Mr. 
Rrodrick's method of abolishing life-estates, no system of regis- 
tration would materially simplify transfer. The enlargement of 
the power of trustees would not tend to bring more land into the 
market, because, with few exceptions, they would decline to trans- 
gress the limits of their powers ; but the rulo that n purchaser 
need only look to the registered owner would at once render 
conveyances cheap and secure. Tho object of increasing the 
number of landowners which Mr. Brodrick proposes will bo gene- 
rally beneficial, if it can be attained without a social revolution. 
The morbid appetite of some largo proprietors for the ex- 
tension of overgrown territories has been of late effectually 
abated through the sudden declino in the value of land. An 
owner with a half- dozen farms on his hands must, in most 
cases, be disposed to sell rather than to buy. Lord Cairns’s 
I^and Bills of last Session would in many instances have afforded 
to landowners menus of relief, if they had been passed into law ; 
and there can he little doubt that changes still more extensive 
will soon be adopted. If in any new legislation tho vested in- 
terests of remaindermen are respected, it will bo necessary to give 
existing life tenants similar powers to those which were "proposed 
by Lord Cairns. Hereafter Mr. Brodrick would convert every 
life-tenancy into absolute ownership. He would also modify the 
right of settling land on an unborn eldest son by importing into 
every settlement of the kind tho power of appointment which is 
usual in settlements of personalty. There might probably bo some 
advantage in the additional influence over their children which 
would thus be given to parents. A younger son selected as heir 
of the estate, though he would occupy an invidious position, might 
probably be as good as the first-born; and disturbance of the 
usual order of succession would probably be infrequent. In the 
case of peers or of titled families the actual owner would seldom 
exercise a discretion which could scarcely fail to operato in- 
juriously. 

Mr. Brodrick owes something to younger children whose in- 
terests he has overlooked, or perhaps deliberately disregarded. 
While he would allow luiul to be settled on tho unborn son 
of a contemplated marriage, bo sternly prohibits all alternative 
limitations. Even in the case of settlements already made 
he doubts whether it would be necessary to respect any in- 
terest except that of an heir-apparent. It may perhaps he 
unavoidable that the contingent rights of cadets should bo 
sacrificed to tho paramount object of bringing land freely into 
the market; but the enlightened reformer displays in this in- 
stance nn uncompromising regard for primogeniture which is 
unknown to tho actual law. Eew settlors are so exclusively de- 
voled to the interests of their heirs-apparent ns to be indifferent 
whether, in default of tbo oldest son and his issue, the estato should 
devolve on the next brother. The most creditable, and perhaps 
the most frequent, motive for fouiuliug or continuing a family is a 
desire to preserve l lie homo to which parents and children are at- 
tached. It is usual to provide that the younger sons and daughters 
should succeed in turn ; and in many cases tho transfer of the pro-, 
perty by tho eldest sun to a stranger would be unjust or harsh. 
On a balance of considerations it may perhaps be expedient to dis- 
courage or forbid the creation of a scries of life estutes ; but a 
serious hardship will be iuilirted on younger children. Mr. Brod- 
rick may perhaps think that they would gain more by fre- 
quent partition of estates than they would loso by exclusion from 
the benefits of settlement according to the present practice; but, 
ns long os compulsory division is not introduced, English land- 
owners will make strong dibits to prevent tho dispersion of their 
estates. The precedent of the American States, in which freedom 
of disposal by will exists, is not applicable to England. There would 
be no use in accumulating landed estates where there arc no farm 
tenants ; and there is for this and other reasons no class of country 
gentlemen in America. Whatever may bo the dictates of political or 
economical expediency, it is paiuful to look forward to the 
abandonment and decay of the country bouses which are espe- 
cially characteristic of England. Some compensation might ho found 
tor the abandonment ol‘ a few country palaces if Mr. Brodrick’* 
rose-coloured pictures of rural life in the future could be accepted 


os true to probable nature. He. bones for the revival of pa yoflbW 
administration in connexion with elective bodies in the un kum end 
the counties ; and he eveQ persuades himself that in the majority 
of dues the squire and the incumbent would still principally mreot 
the councils of the parish. Mr. Brodrick’s political mends will 
leave no authority to the squire, and they meditate the early sup- 
pression of the parson. Modern government, parochial, municipal, 
or Imperial, will be exclusively fojinded on household or on uni- 
versal suffrage. The landed gentry have already, since the intro- 
duction of the Ballot, ceased to influence county elections,; and 
even if a remnant of the class survives the new agrarian legisla- 
tion, they will be powerless in parishes and in counties. Some of 
them may be partially consoled for their compulsory abdication by 
watching the disappointment which awaits the farmers who muti- 
nied at the last general election. The Government which bought 
their support by promises, and which paid its debt by the Ground 
Game Bill, has already undertaken to swamp the occupying tenants 
in the multitude of agricultural labourers. The farmers might 
have retained political power for a time if tbeyhad maintained 
their old alliance with their natural leaders. They have easily 
asserted their independence against the landlords; but they will 
find themselves helpless in future contests with their workmen. 

Tho same class will be largely and not always beneficially 
affected by approaching changes in land tenure. Mr. Brodrick has 
good reason for the opinion which he expresses, that large hold- 
ings are naturally connected with large estates. If a farm of 8oo 
acres formed tho entire property of a single owner, it would, unless 
ho was succeeded by an only*child, be subdivided or Bold at bis 
death. It is doubtful whether the average extent of farms is at 
present too largo for the most profitable cultivation. The parts of 
tho country in which the rent of occupiers ranges from 50?. to 
100/. a year has suffered less within the last two years than the 
Midland or Eastern counties ; but the comparative exemption of 
small farmers from distress may be partly attributed to their 
smaller proportional area of grain cultivation. Except in market 
gardens spade husbandry is almost unknown in England. The 
marvellous results of the system in Holland, in the Channel 
Islands, and in some other parts of Europe, are recorded by Mr. 
Brodrick with a certain hesitation, though not with in- 
credulity. That a Dutchman living on tho produce of eight or ten 
acres of land should adorn his house with silver plate and with 
china is surprising ; but the fact must be accepted, if it is stated 
on sufficient authority. If fimull freeholds are capable of pro- 
ducing similar results in England, the gradations of ownership 
and occupancy which Mr. Brodrick anticipates will be rapidly 
merged in a single and uniform community of peasant owners. 
It will then be useless to regret the total absence from rural 
districts of almost everything which makes life interesting to 
educated xnon. 


SHAKSFEAUE AND CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY* 

T HE translator of this first part of M. Stopfer's Shakespeare ct 
Vantiquite remarks truly enough that * < tho aim of the book is 
of a purely literary character,” and that it “ offers no information 
of mi etymological or philological nature.’ 1 The book is indeed 
sufficiently differentiated in point of design and of execution 
from both the styles of Shnkspeare criticism which, more or less 
imitated from German models, have been fashionable of late years 
in England. It busies itself only in very subordinate measure 
with the discovery of new points in Hamlet’s soul ; end with 
stopped lines, weak endings, and suchlike things it busies itself 
not at all. It is, in fact — or rather, if it were the work of an 
Englishman, it might be described as being — a return to the saner 
and more cAthalic kind of purely literary criticism, busied at once 
with form and matter, but less with matter than with form, of 
which England had in regard to Sbakspe&ro an admirable hierarchy 
of native practitioners from the time of Dryden to that of Hazlitt, 
but which 1ms of late years been more or leas deserted among 
us. Miss Carey will probably draw down wrath upon her 
bead from the stopped-liners by insinuating that their favourite 
stylo of consure is not correctly to be described as purely 
literary; but this cannot be helped, and of the propriety of 
the distinction there is no doubt whatever. Nor is there much 
doubt that a French critic, if duly qualified by knowledge 
of English and German literature, is in a position to give criti- 
cism on Shakspoiire which will have at least a primd facte claim to 
more attention than the work of native critics, because there ie 
greater freshness in his point of view. We do not say that Eng- 
lish criticism of Shnkspeare is ever likely to reaoh the point of 
worthlessness which has been roached by most French criticism on 
JLicine, and by much German criticism on Goethe. There is an 
innate lawlessness in the literaiw attitude of the average English- 
man which generally preserves him from mere repetition of cut- 
aud-dried estimates, and from mere echoing of affected ecstasies. 
But the Englishman who tries to talk about Shakspeare is some- 
what in the position of the unlucky Eastern poet who was kept for 
a whole day improvising complimentary couplets to the Sultan. 
Flatness ana sameness are at last unavoidable, and the bowstring 
has to be got ready. 

M. Staffer's book, we believe, was in substance, if not totidem 

* Shakespeare and f\ tanical Antiquity. Translated from tbs French 1 
of Paul btapfer by Kmlly J. Carey. London ; C. Kegan Paul & Co. 
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verbis, delivered in lectures to the students of the University at 
Grenoble, where the author is a Professor of Literature. The Eng- 
lish Universities do not condescend to such frivolities. And the 
effect of this tonic abstinence is doubtless to be found in the well- 
known superiority of the journey work of English letters. Perhaps, 
however, though the Grenoble students are to be congratulated on 
having heard M. Stapfer’s lectures, the book as a book would have been 
a little better had it been originally planned for the press and not 
for the platform. A certain amount of discursiveness and of re- 
petition, an abundance of quotation, and the citing of authorities 
nor positions which might very well be given at the author’s own 
risk, are things positively desirable in lectures to persons in statu 
pupillari ; they are to some extent blemishes in a purely literary 
essay. However, these defects are bv no means sufficient to in- 
terfere seriously with the interest ana value of the book. Its plan 
is simple enough. The author has taken those plays of Shakspeare 
which have classical subjects, and has discussed them seriatim, 
expounding their sources, commenting upon their chief peculiari- 
tieSj and, where possible, comparing them with other work, both 
ancient arid modern, on tho same themes. Nor is the selection, as 
it may appear for the moment, arbitrary and in some sort re- 
sembling that of tho botanical reformer who proposed to classify 
plants according to the colour of their flowers. For not only have 
"the classical plays of Sbakspeare considerable interest in their 
hearing on the question of the poet’s intellectual equipment, but 
they illustruto perhaps bettor than any other class of his plays a 
point of infinitely greater importance. From the time of l)rydon 
(when the Germans, who vainly boast themselves to have invented 
Sbakspeare criticism, were in a state of literary barbarism) all sound 
Clitics have recognized, as tho one characteristic of Shakspeare which 
must never be lost sight of, what may be called his literary transcend- 
ence. An Englishman of Englishmen, he is at the same time a man 
of men, and the extraordinary comprehension of his genius makes 
-the time or nationality of its subjects a matter of indifference. 
The six or seven plays which deal with classical subjects exhibit 
this peculiarity, more strikingly and obviously perhaps, if not in 
reality more strongly, than any others. Here was n man who ad- 
mittedly knew very little of classical antiquity at first hand, and 
whose a ge, learned as it was in a way, did not know very much. 
"We, on the other hand, know a great deal about classical antiquity, 
and pride ourselves on having discovered its ways and thoughts. 
Yet, except very foolish pnoplo who stumble over the so-called 
anachronisms, no one can charge Sbakspeare with having 
modernized his Greeks and Ilomans, with having put Hector’s 
head on Lord Willoughby's shoulders, or clothed Cecil in the 
garments of UlysBes. Ills classical characters may not have the 
correctly and severely appropriate 44 surroundings ” of diameter 
and Speech that some moderns would givo them. But they have 
the essence, and if they are not Greeks and Homans, there ib at 
any rate no reason why they should not be. A survey of the 
-classical plays cannot, wo say, fail to bring this out, and there- 
fore it is worth undertaking ns a separate and defimto subject of 
atud$\ 

It is needless to say that no critic is likely to endorse all the 
opinions of another critic, and that still less is an English critic 
likely to find himself in universal agreement with the utterances 
of a French brother of the craft. On many points, groat and 
amoll, wo find oursolves at variance with M. Stapfer ; but that is 
natural and unavoidable. Wo think, for instance, that he is 
wrong iu peremptorily branding Titus Androntcus ns not Shak- 
speare’sat all; there being much in it that no dramatist of the day save 
Shakspeare could have written for its goodness, and much of it the 
badness of which is a specially Shakspearian badness. Such points, 
however (and we may add to the Titus Andronicus question that 
as to Pericles), are hardly those for which one goes to n critic like 
M. Stapfer for decision. Ilia knowledge of English literature is 
wido and good ; but it is confessedly limited in the matter of the 
minor Elizabethan dramatists, a full acquaintance with whom is 
absolutely necessary for the settlement of such questions. Per- 
haps the most successful, and certainly tho most interesting, divi- 
sion of the book is that which deals with Troilus and Crcssida . 
Work on this play must always be a labour of love to any French 
critic, because the charming table upon which it is based is the 
undoubted, or all but undoubted, property of a Frenchman. Few 
things are more curious than the history of the Troilus and 
Oressida story and its transformation in tho hands of the in- 
ventor, Benoit de Sainte More, of Boccaccio, of Chaucer, of Guido 
C61onna, and of Sbakspeare. Students of old French have of 
course been for some time in possession of the facts by means of the 
somewhat verbose, but interesting, preface to the prose romance of 
Troilus in MM. Moland and Htiricault's Nouvelles du 14 hne sidclc, 
and of M. Joly’s still more exhaustive and more recent disquisition 
appended to his edition of the J Roman de Troie . But the matter 
bos never before been so well laid before merely English readers 
as in M, Stapfer 's chapters. These chapters, moreover, contain 
much excellent criticism on the various treatment of tho heroino 
by her successive historians. The handling of Antony and Cleo- 
patra Is also excellent, though hardly bo exhaustive and pre- 
senring some omissions. Lastly, the chapters on Julius Cessar 
and Cmelanua not unnaturally lead M. Stapfer to discuss tho 
much canvassed question of Bhakspeare’s political sympathies. 
He admits (though scarcely with as much decision as he might) 
that the claim for Shakspeare as an advocate of democracy is 
baseless, and that he must be Bet down as of the other persuasion. 
Bat the admission is made with Borne grudgingness, apparently 
father because M. Stapfer does not like to limit the Area of 


Shakspeare’s vision to one side of the matter. This seems, how* 
ever, to overlook the fact that, in the long run, political sympathies 
are much more a matter of temperament than of reasoning. Few 
men, indeed, are logical enough or cool enough to push such things 
back to their firBt principles. But those who do so push them 
find themselves confronted at last, in matters political asm 
matters religious, with cortain primary oppositions of prin- 
ciple, equality against inequality, order against progress, &c. 
&c., on one side or on the other of which they must throw, 
themselves, accordiug to the dictates rather of a kind of political 
sense or tasto than of a balancing of conflicting reasons. Shak- 
speare beyond all doubt made this journey to the end, and at 
the end lie chose the anti-democratic side. 

To criticize criticism is proverbially difficult, the sole way in 
which it can be done being by means of a tedious and almoBt un- 
readable running commentary. We shall therefore only say 
further that M. Stapfer has supplied^ English readers with a very 
thoughtful book of Shakspeare criticism, free not only from the 
defects already noticed in some other books of the class, but still 
more from the affectation and 44 preciousness*’ of stylo which have 
made not a low such books of native origin disgusting to read of 
late years among ourselves, llis translator has done him exceed- 
ingly good sorvice. It is. wo believe, a popular idea that any one 
can translate French. The truth is that thero is hardly a more 
difficult language to render properly into English, If the version 
is not exposed to the special danger of translating from German — 
the danger of retaining a stiff and ungraceful mould of senteuco — 
difficulties equal in amount, and perhaps more treacherous in 
kind, are presented by tho requisite substitution of equivalent 
idioms and the appropriate rendering of words which with 
similar sounds have subtle but very decided differences of sense. 
For instance, in half the translations of French which are pre- 
sented to the English public, one single verb, prdtendre , proves too 
much for the translator at one time or another. We have haTdly 
noticed a Bingle slip of this kind in Mips Corey’s work ; and her 
sentences, with very few exceptions, read ns if tho language in 
which they now appear was their native one, and not a substitute 
for it. Sometimes, indeed, a cortain freedom of rendering is 
used which would shock the strictest school of translators. Thus 
rompre insure d — by the way, rompre en visivre is, if we mistake 
not, tho more usual form — might very well have been literally 
rendered “ to break a lance with,” instead of “ to break away 
from,” though tho latter happons in the context to be perhaps the 
more appropriate phrase, llowover, we are told in the preface 
that the translation has the full approval of tho author, who is 
himself, wo believe, a competent English scholar, so that minute 
criticism is probably superfluous. It ih to be hoped that the 
reception of this book will encourage Miss Carey to follow it with 
a version of the second part — M Shakspeare and the Greek Trage- 
dians” — which in its Fronch form wns noticed in our columns 
some time ago. Though (perhaps because) it is fuller of disputable 
points, it is tho more interesting of the two, and contains more 
original matter. 


TI 1 E HARDENS OF THE SUN.* 

U NDER a somewhat sensational title there is here concealed a 
pood book. It is true that the author undertook a voyage 
to Borneo and tho Sulu Archipelago in the interests of natural 
history, but a man of education and intnlligencocould hardly spend 
months in a land of 44 perpetual sunshine and copious rain ” with- 
out seeing and reporting facts more significant than the existence 
cf golden-winged butterflies and gigantic orchids. Mr. Burbidge 
went to collect specimens for conservatories and museums, but ho has 
added considerably to our store of knowledge about Malays, Chinese 
traders, Sea-gypsies, Kayans, and Muruts. A preliminary chapter 
on the outward voyage and the characters of a Welsh stewardess, 
a photographing steward, and a quartermaster fond of grog, might 
very well have been spared; nor is there much of interest or 
novelty in the account of Singapore. Its hotels, its cookory, and 
the Btore and gardens of the late lion. C. Whampoa, Companion of 
tho Order of St Michael aud St. George, have been described and 
are well known, and few persons noed to be told that a civilian 
or merchant at that Settlement employs three times as many 
servants as he would do in England on much less wages ; and that 
provisions are cheap but pianos and luxuries imported from 
Europe are door. However, any render who hastily glances over 
tho first fifty pages will find plenty to detain him iu the 
accounts of travel through scenes vaguely associated with 
piracy and its suppression by Raja Brooke. Our author went 
not to subdue and to civilizo wild tribes or to negotiate commer- 
cial treaties with unimpressionable Sultans, but to ransack nature's 
Btores, to shoot strange birds, and to see tropical vegetation in all 
its glory ; and, though his diction is occasionally too technical for 
ordinary readers, no one can fail to be interested and amused when 
the ruling passion breaks out defiantly in spite of wet and fatigue, 
and mosquitoos and leeches. In one place there were rare botanical 
treasures for which Imperial Kew and Sir William Hooker had 
longed for in vain. Another was decked with jasmines and 
hibiscus, with honeysuckles and the sacred lotus, and with the 
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glowing tuftfpes of the scarlet hippeastrum. On a third occasion, 
lunger and weariness seem instantaneously to have vanished be* 
fore ferns of filmy beauty, graceful glumales, and flowery shrubs 
and palms. And when he ascended Kina Bulu for the second 
time, Mr. Burbidge evidently thought much more of his “ nice lot 
of seeds and plants” than of his feet which he had unluckily 
scolded by upsetting a hot kettle, or of the view which he might 
• have obtained by a slight additional climb of threo thousand feet, 
But his case exemplified the difference between Mr. Whympe: 
and other ardent members of the Alpine Club, and Mr. Borrow’i 
Spanish Alcalde, who had lived for forty years at the foot of a high 
hill without over caring to go to tho top for “ prospects.” 

Mr. Burbidge s wanderings would have read much hotter had li< 
thought fit to illustrate them by a map. Ho has given us some 
good sketches of scenery, of his favourite plants, and especially of 
the elk-horn fern, besides econo aboriginals known as Jakuns or 
wild men, as repulsive in fcaturo ns such noble savages often are. 
After visiting Jahc-e, the author wont to Labium and Brunei in 
Borneo ; he then sailed to the small trading station of Snndakan 
And the Sulu tales, and he ended his tour by ascending 
the mountain of Kina Balu for the second time, la 
effecting these objects Mr. Burbidge encountered decided 
inconveniences and hardships sufficient to raise his journey 
out of the category of a more tour. It must be admitted 
that he was oxempt from somo perils. There are no tigers 
in Borneo ; wild elephants never molested the party ; the relations 
with the natives wore peaceful, and it is quite clear that a re- 
sidents# amongst Malays, Dyaks, and Dusuns would bo attended 
with far lesB personal peril than a sojourn in Ireland at the present 
moment. But there were annoyances and pests which would 
have damped the ardour of n less sanguine naturalist ; snakes and 
leeches abounded ; rivers were fuliof alligators ; exccssivo heat 
was often succeeded by cold ana drenching showers ; and the path 
of the explorers lay through sticky clay and streams soon con- 
verted into torrents and rivers which had to be forded or crossed 
on a buffalo's back. Repeatedly they arrived at a native hut wot 
to tho skin. Now and then they had to sleep under an over- 
hanging rock or a big tree with no other shelter but a water- 
proof covering. Once Mr. Burbidge and a companion were nearly 
carried away by the force of the current in a river with hugo 
boulders and a slippery bed, and we are surprised as well as 
pleased to find that only once or twice did tho author sutler from 
fever. Then, servants and porters who carried provisions as well 
as treasures culled from tbe jungle and the hillside and the skins 
of bird b, to fused to advance, or were perfectly useless when moBt 
needed — they shivered in tho cold and had hardly energy left to 
nmke a fire and cook their food. However, with tins of chocolate, 
biscuits, rice, and fowls, the travellers were never brought down 
to starvation point. Nativo women were ready to sell them 
abundance of tropical fruits ; solitary Englishmen, the pioneers of 
civilization, were only too glad to welcome the strangers ; and 
while they could depend on a boiled fowl and a tin of Julienne 
coup at the clo*<? of a long day’** trudge, they had no reason to 
envy the dura ilia of ono of their guides, who roasted a wild 
cat and two rats and ate them with the liveliest satisfaction. 

Not the least attractive part of tho book is the visit to the 
Sulu Archipelago. An introduction to the Sultan led to an invi- 
tation to a boar-hunt. Tbe animals were driven out of tho 
jungle by boaters, ns in parts of India, with the addition of dogs, 
and then ridden down by horsemen mounted on ponies and armed 
with hog-spears. Seventeen bogs were slaughtered in one day, but, 
though the animals charged once or twice, they seem to hnve been 
fur inferior to the hoar that tests the norve of the rider over tho 
stony hills of the Deccan or the alluvial flats of Eastern and 
Central Bengal. The Sulu women, including tho Sutoma, bestride 
their horses, have long black hair, and delight in yidlow colours. 
Tho boar-hunt was followed by a dinner of snowy rice, fish, 
biscuits, boiled eggs, and curried fowl, excellen tly served up, with 
chocolate and braifdy ; and when the guests retired for the night, 
the ladies of the zeiuinu indulged a pardonable curiosity by peeping 
in at them th tough an opening which led from the audience- elm in her 
to the sleeping apartment. Slavery is Btill common in these 
islands, and most of the hard work is performed by women, who 
go to market and weave mats and baskets while the husbands 
gossip and lounge. We are rather gratified to hear that the capa- 
bilities of the largest island are in process of development by the 
Spaniards, who virtually rule there. Tobacco is grown largely, 
besides hemp, cocoa, and tapioca ; and Mr. Burbidge saw collee- 
pldnts apparently growing wild. A picture of a native craft dis- 
plays the outrigger familiar to all who have visited Ceylon, but is 
more comfortable as it has a roof or covering to keep off the sun’s 
rays. The visit ended with a trip to the interior and the ascent 
of the highest mountain of tbe island, not more than 3,000 ft. high, 
during which orchids, as usual, were gathered and pigeons were 
•hot. We must not forget that our author » a zoologist os well 
os » botanist, and that he was always on the look-out for king- 
fishers and horabills, eagles and fish-hawks, and golden plover and 
snipe. One sentence might lead one to imagine that Mr. Burbidge j 
was careless in the handling of firearms, when he tells us that his 
servants who had loped behind were guided to the resting-place ! 
by “ the accidental discharge of our guns.” From the context it is j 
quite certain that the weapons were not let off by accident at all, 
hot for the purpose of drying them, or, as we take it, to see if 
they would gooff after* thorough good wetting. One or two other 
•limit dips occur. The name of a Mahommedan lad should he 
JeSbd-uddin, instead of Jeludin, though the latter may be a Malay 


corruption, and when Mr, ! 

ing oat of the rice crop by hand and the 'careftU weeding, *# seme 
unaware that the process is identical with the transplanting of the 
late rice crop in some twenty or thirty large districts of the Bengal 
Presidency. 

The second visit to Kina Balu, or the “ Mountain of the 
Chinese Widow/’ had even more of adventure in it than the first. 
On the previous occasion the route by the Tawaran River was 
chosen ; on the latter, the travellers went up the Tampaasuk, which 
has a strong current and a bar at its mouth. Here they had a 
difficulty in getting guides, and it seems that previous expeditions 
have failed from want of a good understanding with the natives. 
Repeated wettings and nights passed before* wood fire, which was 
as welcome as if thoy had been up some mountain in Norway, were 
compensated by abundance of specimens, and we almost share Mr. 
Buruidgo's emotions on breathing pure mountain air and seeing 
such remarkable forms of vegetable life as the Nepenthes Raja and 
the Nepenthes Lowii and Edwardsiana. The N. Lowii, we note, is 
the most singular of the whole group, having urns in tbe shape pf 
a flagon, and of a hard, leather-like consistence. The descent of 
this mountain was worse than the ascent. Boots split like brown 
paper ; tumbles were frequent ; and both Englishman and Malay 
were heartily glad when the trial of endurance was oyer. We 
doubt very much whether a perusal of this record will tempt any 
of our foremost artists to visit the tropics, as the author suggests, 
and sketch the delicate tracery of the Nebong palms. Indeed, 
Mr. Burbidge in one striking passage admits that ui this gorgeous 
wealth of colour and vegetation he saw hardly anything to com- 
pare with heather and blue-bells and the buttercups and primroses 
of our pastures and woods. The burst of* a temperate spring is 
wanting in the East. Ti'uditur folium folio may be said with truth 
of tho change of foliage. The eternal verdure is irritating. Leaves, 
except in some few cases, never fall from the trees, and the 
new shoots thrust out the last year’s crop, giving it no time to 
wither and shrivel ; and so we get tired of a landscape of perpetual 
sunshine, blossoms, and verdure. The only thing approaching to 
spring in the tropics is the beginning of the riiinyjBcason, when the 
dust accumulated in the hot weather is washed off by showers 
that last for six hours at the rate of half or three-quartern of on 
inch per hour. 

This record of travel is fittingly supplemented by two chapters, 
one on fruits, and the other on outfit, health, clothing, and other 
points imperative for all who wish to explore with as much com- 
fort as is possible where there are no roads, horses, or rest-houses 
for the weary. The list of fruits comprises some known in India, 
and others peculiar to the Malay peninsula. Tho mango, which in 
India comes to perfection in June, yields in Borneo two crops a 
year ; and, like oranges, plantains, pine-apples, and pomaloes, 
must be cultivated sedulously to be worth anything. But other 
fruits, the durian , rambutan, jinf.awon, and lanysat , grow wild, or 
at any rate come to maturity without u culture,” and apparently 
from sheer excess of “ light/’ Mr. Burbidge agrees with other 
writers in describing the first named os a fruit with a foul smell 
and a fascinating taste ; if, indeed, the palate can be fascinated 
bv a combination of noctarines and piue-opplos, old sherry and 
cheese, thick cream, apricot, and garlic. The duHan will not 
stand a voyage, or it would, like the mangosteon, find its way to 
Madras and Calcutta. The author justly oxtols the six segments 
of white round pulp, which come out of a dark red leathery rind, 
lie adds that the rind of the mangos teen, when dried, has proved 
of great service in cases of dysentery. The rambutan grows in 
hairy clusters, and discloses an edible pulp of the consistency of 
jelly with a sub-acid flavour. The jintawan is of tho size of an 
orange ; and there are other fruits spoken of as acidulous, re- 
freshing, juicy, and eaten by natives in large quantities. 
Tho plantain which in the West Indies becomes the banana, 
is known as the pisang in Singapore and Borneo. Mr. Burbidge’s 
hints and warnings to travellers who are liable to drink bad 
water or to be drenched by heavy rains come with all the 
weight of one who stayed more than a year in Borneo and picked 
up a good deal of tbe language. Flannel next the skin, chlorodyne 
as a remedy for cholera, and quinine for fever, are his golden rules. 
We are rather surprised that he did not carry a mosquito-net of 
green muslin, as he seems to have passed restless nights owing to 
those insatiate little pests. Moreover, the texture of such a net 
tends to keep out malaria. Bathing seems to have been a favourite 
resource, and we should recommend other travellers to follow the 
author in his precepts rather than his practice, for he indulged in a 
cold hath when his other remedy of a rub-down with a wet towel 
would have been attended with less risk. His list of articles for 
presents to natives or to be bartered for necessaries is well seleoted. 
Tribes in the interior of the islands are still moneyless, and will 
take knives and looking-glasses and white and grey shirting, but 
seem most influenced by ammunition and muskets. A fow hints 
are thrown out as to colonisation, but they are more calculated to 
repel than to invite. There is some good land, with a fair climate, 
m the lower slopes of Kina Balu, but tho rivers are mostly 
hallow and unfit to navigation, and Borneo is rather out of 
the highway of commerce. It will be time enough to 
look out to spare land neaff« Brunei when Jbhore, Perak, 
and Queddah have been fully explored. An English Com- 
pany formed to colonise the northern parti of Borneo may 
possibly calculate on diverting some of the. capital which is driven 
away from Ireland. Up to the present time a Bornean Mislay la 
said to live by lying and thieving; but Mr. Burbidge was never 
•hot at nor had he any difficulty in getting supplies. On one oo- 
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task® the supposed murderers of a Chinese trader were put to 
death by the garotte, and when a gold watch and a revolver were 
stolen from a ihij>, the goods were recovered and the thieves were 
punished by the loss of one of their hands — much to the regrot of 
the prosecutors, who had not contemplated or desired such a forcible 
mode of coercion. 

The book Would have been better for the addition of the 
Ternaoular or common terms for the birds and the botanical speci- 
mens, which are literally shrouded in impenetrable folds of learned 
technicality. But tbo author is never facetious, funny, or ob- 
trusive; the dedication in the title-page is simple and graceful; 
and not every one undertaking a toilsome journey for purely scien- 
tific objects could have told so much in addition without ever 
losing sight of his main purpose. 


- MRS. OLirHANT’S CERVANTES. * 

a l0IS is the omineutly readable sort of work which a novelist of 
- Mrs. Oliphant’s skill could scarcely fail to make out of so good 
a subject as the Life of Oervantes. The story flows easily along, 
and tno character of the hero is clearly conceived and consistent 
throughout. The biographical part bos all the charm and 
dramatic colour of a novel, more particularly the years of Algerine 
Captivity, which indeed lend themselves to such treatment. The 
purely literary and critical portion is less happy. Tlio sketches 
of Cervantes's different works might very well, to our mind, have 
been omitted, or replaced by general criticism of his method. 
If the object of the author is to cnnblo the geuoral reader to 
feel, and on occasion to talk, as if he know something about, 
works into which he has never even dipped, these sketches are no 
doubt useful. But perhaps this habit does not Htnnd in need of 
further encouragement. Yet it is hard to see what other purpose 
can be served by devoting half of ft small page to an account of 
La Lustre Freyona , us if it were a new Christmas story, and 
not part of the work of a man who has been a European classic 
for centuries. And it is impossible for Mrs. Oliphant to do more 
for his numorous minor worns. The inevitable result of this is 
that the sketches are in many cases quite iusufiicient, and 
particularly so in the case of the best works. It is always 
the character and the thought — things which no sketch can even 
feebly render — which are the real matters of interest in Cervantes, 
and the points in which he most differs from his countrymen, with 
whom incident and situation are everything. Many of his so- 
called stories — tho Novel as Ejcmjdares — are treatises or satires. 
There is no means of making writings of this class known to 
people who have not read them except by copious quotation, and 
from that Mrs. Oliphant is debarred by the limited space at her 
command. Neither do we think she is always very happy in tho 
passages she does select for quotation. In her account, lor instance, 
of the Coioquio fie lus do s Per vox she quotes at length the some- 
what commonplace criticism on pastoral stories, but does not tell 
the English reader that in this satirical dialogue Cervantes calls 
loudly for the expulsion of the Moriscos. He attacks them 
bitterly as a breed of vipers which Spain is nourishing to her 
own destruction, and hounds his countrymen on to massacre and 
jobbery by holding up the unhappy Monaco os a usurer. Wo are 
of opinion that Mrs. Oliphant should have mentioned this fact 
when arguing against those biographers who have supposed tlmt 
Cervantes meant to protest against tho autos tie fe in his Trnto 
tie Arycl. But apparently Mrs. Oliphant is no more able 
than Inost other biographers to understand that Cervantes was 
a Spanish gentleman of tho sixteenth century, and shared the 
common hatred of infidels and admiration for the Inquisition. Tho 
citation of this passage is partly due also to a theory which Mrs. 
Oliphant lias adopted in a modified form from the French of M. 
Emile C basics, and which wo will refer to further on. Ono move ci i- 
ticisiu is irresistibly suggested by the literary pat-sages of the book. 
The attempt to convey some idea of Don Quixote by two sketchy 
chapters and a few quotations reaches absurdity. Of all books 
that, ever were written, this is the ono in which mere incident iH of 
least importance. Its true charm lies in the endless talks of the 
Bon with Sancho, and the admirable way in which their every 
thought and action IoIIowb naturally from the cupidity of tho one 
and the craze of the other. Mrs. Oliphant s two chapters will bo 
found to bo full of suggestions by the render who brings with him 
an intimate knowledge of Cervantes ; but they will generally be 
utilized as “ cram ” by those who are too lazy to read for them- 
selves. 

The value of Mrs. Oliphant’s criticisms of Cervantes depends 
very much on the worth of certain theories which she has accepted 
as to his intentions. We believe these theories to be the results of 
mere perverse ingenuity. A countryman of Cervantes, tho Prince of 
Borja, Mid it down as a general principle that an author’s worst 
enemy is a learned commentator, and, although he was thinking 
at the moment of Bon Luis de Gongoru, nie dictum applies 
equally well to the author of Lon Quiiote. Commentators and 
translators innumerable have undertaken to show that they alone 
have read the secret meaning of Cervantes ; or, worse stiff, that 
they knew it better than he did hkptelf The last, perhaps the 
most ingenious and certainly the most readable, of them is M. 
Emile Chaslee. to whom Mr*. Oliphant owes the materials of her 
little book. We say this advisedly, and almost on her own ahtho- 
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rity. She cites nobody else, save when she once or twice nsmee 
Spaniards quoted by M. Chasles, and Tieknor once ; almost all her 
quotations from the smaller works are to be found extracted and 
translated in him ; and finally she accepts his theories, not indeed 
wholly, but substantially. Before going further, wo would venture 
to express a doubt how far Mrs. Oliphant knows Spanish. She 
continually says auto daf6 instead of defe (a very favourite slip of 
M. Ohasles’s), and then (tho calls tho wife of Cervantes Catalina 
de Palazos y Salazar y Vozmodiano. The lady’s name was Palacios 
Salazar y Vozmediano, and the form given to it by Mrs. Oliphant 
is iu any case impossible. She extracts tho French biographer's 
description of Cervantes’s house at Valladolid, aud explains his 
inaccurate rendering of the word u cantnrera ” by saying that it 
is, “ in homely English, a sink." In point of fact, it is a shelf, 
pierced with holes, in which to place tho edntarox , or earthen 
wator*jars. These mistakes may appear very trifling, but they are 
such as no one possessing an accurate knowledge of Castilian 
would make. It is disappointing to find these and similar errors, 
and curious that they should bo errors already niado by M. Emile 
Chasles. Whatever may bo Mrs. Oliphants knowledge of Spanish, 
she has only too obviously no knowledge of the Spain of the six- 
teen tit century, its people, its beliefs, or, apart from Don Quixote , 
of its literature. 

M. Chasles, who, as wo have already said, is originally responsi- 
ble for Mrs. Oliphant s opinions, is one of those vastly ingenious 
critics who cannot persuade themselves that so groat a writer os 
Cervantes could content himself with merely writing a story and 
drawing a character. Iio must have had some hidden meaning. 
That Cervantes, being a young married man of very narrow means, 
should have tried to make money by writing for the stage, and 
should utilize his personal experience as other men have done, 
would appear to M. Chasles *a totally inadequate, and indeed 
vulgar, explanation. N Tho 2 rato de Arycl was written to persuade 
Philip II. to make ft crusade, the Banos do Arycl to show now the 
Oriental harem degrades woman — and so on. In short, Cervantes 
is subjected to it process of mystic interpretation, with the 
usual results. Mrs. Oliphant is very far from allowing herself to 
bo run away with by theories in this way. She has clearly 
felt that M. Chasles was too ingenious to be trustworthy, but 
her work is so obviously founded on his that it shows numerous 
traces of his influence. She speaks of Cervantes as landing 
from his captivity burning, not indeed to proacb a crusade, but to 
rouso his countrymen to some effort on behalf of the unhappy 
captives he had left iu Algiers. Nobody will doubt that Cervantes 
felt keenly for thoso who were still suffering, with less lofty 
courage to support them, tho miseries that he himself had gone 
through. Probably he had some hope that the Trnto de Argd 
might bo of use to them ; but it ih impossible to believe that ha 
camo back to Spain to begin any Buch literary war. For tho first 
years after Lis return ho was serving in his former “ tercio," and 
he begun by writing tlie Galatea , a pastoral which shows] scarcely 
a traco of his personal experiences. It is worthy of notice that 
Mrs. Oliphant does not seem aware that this work is only one of a 
hundred imitations of the Diana of Jorge de Muiitenmyor, which 
was itself inspired by the Arcadia of Snnnuzaro. Had Mrs. Oliphant 
indeed treated Cervautes throughout less as if he stood entirely 
alone, she would have avoided many mistakes. It. is, lor instance, 
an utter error to suppose that he was the only Spanish dramatic 
writer who opposed the development that Lope do Vega gave 
to tho {Spanish stage. Cervantes must liavo been acquainted 
with the writings of Yirues and L. L. do Argensoln. It is obvious 
that ho aimed at giving what lie thought was a strictly classical 
form to tho drama ; he wanted to make it instructive*, and Ilia 
audience wanted it to bo amusing. Lope do Vega made it so, and 
reaped tho reward ho deserved. This brilliant playwright is far too 
lightly spoken of by Mrs. Oliphant. He is by no meaiiH tho merely 
amusing writer she seems to think, and more than one of his 
pieces — notably tho Estrella de Sevilla — has for more real tragic 
power than ail tho hoaped-up horrors of the Numancia. This 
work Mrs. Oliphant thiuKs was written to excite a patriotic pride 
among tbo Spaniards. It would be for nearer the truth to say 
that it -was written to flatter tlie already existing pas&bn. But 
there is no need to suppose that Oervantes did other than give 
expression in his way to tho intense and aggressive national pride 
which he shared with his countrymen. Ho foiled us a writer for 
the stage, and deserved to fail, for his pieces, in spile of powerful 
passages of declamation, are, as plays, very poor. 

Of course Mrs. Oliphant has not escaped the temptation to 
explain Don Quixote. It follows from wlmt we have already said 
that she does not foil into tho mistake of supposing it to* be a 
political or social allegory, but her explanation is not much 
more acceptable. Put briefly, it is that while writing this 
masterpiece Oervantes was laughing at tho follies he himself had 
committed in his salad days. A similar interpretation (is given 
to Berganza’s criticism of pastoral poetry in the Dos Ferros; 
and yet the last work on which Oervantes was eugaged was in 
fact a tale of chivalry, and from his deathbed he umiouilcod 
his intention of continuing tho Galatea . Anything would seem 
to be more credible to the biographers and commentators of Cer- 
vantes than that he knew his own mind. Except for thoso who 
have a theory to maintain, it would seem intelligible enough that 
a work which began sb a mere jeu desprit grew on the hands 
of its author. There is abundant internal evidence that the inten- 
tions of the author underwent a thorough change at least once in 
the course of the work. He began with the intention of ridiculing 
the books of chivalry—' which had been a general object of ridicule 
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for a long time— be found that he had created a character, 
and then enw that he could group round it a whole world of 
others, and make it a vehicle for his own wit and wisdom and 
knowledge of men. When he refers to himself it is with an 
outspoken manly frankness which was too proud to use n veiL 
By attributing other motives to him, and particularly by ac- 
cusing him of a probing self-consciousness utterly unlike the 
man and the time, we take away from the credit due to his Art. 
Of all Spaniards he was the least self-conscious, the most humble- 
minded, and the most Toady to study nature. Therefore, during 
the greater part of his life he was content to tread in the foot- 
steps of other and lessor men ; and also, therefore, the fruit of his 
ripe experience is the one work in thqjr literature which is of 
universal interest. There is something almost ironical in the 
fact that, though he knew Don Quixote to be a great work, ho 
thought the Fersiles y Siyismunda a greater. Mrs. Oliphant 
talks of the critics who admire this work as showing the 44 per- 
verse preference of the small to the great, which is the temptation 
of the critic.” In point of fact, the only critic who has ever 
done so was Miguel de Cervantes, who, like Milton in a similar 
case, had that prejudice, and hod it to himself. What the 
Spanish Cervantistas, with whom wo could wish Mrs. Oliphant had 
a closer acquaintance, have done is to consider the mero style as 
superior to that of tho Quixote . And on such a question they are 
the only competent judges. 


UNDER ST. PAUL'S.* 

T HE scene of Mr. Dowling's romance is laid in a private hotel 
hard by the Cathedral of St. Paul’s. The horo, George 
Osborne, was a broad-chested, good-looking, fair-haired young 
man, with steadfast blue eyes, who had lately come into a pro- 
perty worth 1,500/. a year. These qualifications, though im- 
portant in themselves, are not enough to make a hero lor Mr. 
Dowling. But Osborne was as'great a master of rant us if he had 
got off by heart all our author’s novels. For the first twenty- 
eight years of his life he hud lived at Stratford-on-Avon, and had 
never visited London till the reader makes his acquaintance in 
the dining-room of the private hotel. Yet his talk is about any- 
thing but oxen. Not even once did he care to ask 44 how a good 
yoke of bullocks at Stamford lair.” lie was, Mr. Dowling assures 
us, of a poetical turn of mind. He certainly very often does not 
talk prose, no more than do the unhappy inmates of a madhouse. 
It would bo hard to believe that a country-bred young man could 
talk the rubbish that Osborne talks did we not rememljer how 
widely the English of tho modern novel is spread by our circu- 
lating libraries. Even Billiness will before long boost of no varieties 
in England, and tho folly of the country will be iu all respects the 
same as the folly of tho town. It may be some advantage to fools 
to be all on one and the same dead level; but those who 
find some relief in laughing at them will soon have to own that 
life has become duller than ever. To thorn Mudio will have done 
an irreparable injury. We cannot then feel sure that our author 
wanders far from nature when ho represents his Warwickshire 
hero, in his first days under St. Paul’s, talking tho rant of the 
town. We have, howevor, some right to complain when he gives 
us three whole volumes of his high-flown rubbish. There is a 
limit to human endurance. Even your dentist does not attempt to 
atop all your teeth in one day ; but, after an hour or two, lets off 
the sufferer for a time. Our author would surely do well to follow 
this good example, and to inflict on his readers not more than a 
single volume of rant for each story. He may, however, have his 
admirers, who like his writings so well that they are not satisfied 
unless they receive a liberal supply. At all events, should bear 
in mind his unhappy critics; if he does not, he must not complain 
when ho finds that they can never read ope of hiB novels without 
flying into a rage. 

At the dinner-table in the hotel was a dark-eyed girl, at whom 
the hero glanced now and then ; but when she looked at him, he 
looked down. Once ho came very near to speaking to her. 14 He 
cleared his throat, grew red in tho face, cleared his throat again, 
dropped his eyes to his plate, grew still redder, and resumed 
eating his fish. 1 ’ These, as the experienced reader well 
knows, are the signs of a countryman when he is falling into 
love. So far Mr. Dowling’s hero is in keeping with his 
rustic training. It is only when he opens his mouth that his 
disguise is at once seen through. The dark-eyed girl, of course, 
turns out to be tho heroine. She might have lieen thought to be 
only a chance Acquaintance who would open the story were it not 
for the colour of her eyes. Tho hero’s were blue, as we havo said. 
Such being the case, in accordance with an invariable law, the 
heroine's were bound to be dark. This young lady— Miss Gordon 
by name — was anything but shy. She had travelled a groat deal, 
Usd, as William Nevill— the second hero— justly remarked, was as 
cosmopolitan as himself. After dinner she confused the hero by 
asking him what it was that he had been going to say. The very 
thought that she was curious to know what he had been about to 
•ay 44 flushed him, and made the blood at bis wrists tingle. It con- 
f foed his bead, and took his intellect away.” Unfortunately, this 
wm in the first chapter of the first volume, and for all we can see 
his intellect never returns. Why, by the way, was it at his wrists 
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that the blood was made to tingle P Into each details as this tho 
novelists of the present day are very fond of mitering. It is 
supposed to show, we believe, a deep study either of their own 
frames or of physiology in general. But to return to our hero. 
Deprived of hu intellect, he could give no answer to the 
question, and so went out for a walk. He went on to one 
of the bridges, where he paused, and said to himself, 44 What 
perfume of romance have I drunk that she should make me 
mad P ” As the chapter thereupon ends, there is no answer given 
to the question ; but when we turn over the page we find him still 
on the bridge, and indulging in a soliloquy that fills a good many 
pa^es. " Greater England,” he tells himself, 44 is my lather, but 
this London is my most beloved sister, of whom I am proud.” He 
had already visited, he goes on to say, just as if he were a railway- 
porter bidding passengers take their places, 44 Birmingham, 
Coventry, Wolverhampton, Leamington, Warwick, Oxford, Lich- 
field, Burton, Leicester; but all put together do not equal 
London.” lie then comes back to the young lady of the dark eves, 
and proclaims that he haB a splendid madness upon him. 44 1 do 
not want her love. I want only the image as I see it. He [by h e 
is meant William Nevill, a supposed rival] may marry her if he 
will. I shall never try. I have her image, and neither tyrant nor 
thief can take that away from me.” lie forms a bold resolution, 
and says that he will 44 take chambers, and live alone, that is unless 
I marry.” He walks off the bridge, and straightway lifts up hie 
voice against Sunday traffic. 44 It ought to be stopped. It could 
be stopped by law, and it ought to be stopped. Why is it not 
stopped P” Tie is, indeed, fond of asking questions, to which 
he gives no answers. In this he reminds us of a servant-man 
in our schoolboy days, who was once overheard saying to him- 
self, 44 Young gen’elmen calls ' me Peter. My name is Yilliam. 
How comes this ’ere P ” Without a pause the hero resumes his 
soliloquy by saying, 44 This is Blackfriars Hoad. It leads into St. 
George’s Circus, I know from mapB, but how different these places 
are from what I fancied.” What, we should very much like to 
know, is the fancy that a blue-eyed, fair-haired, poetical countxyman 
forms to himself of Blackfriars Hoad? He goes on, and presently ex- 
claims, 44 It iscold. What anidiot I was to come without an overcoat 1 ” 
A little way further down he takes a whole line to exclaim, 41 It 
is chilly.” He presently finds himself at Westminster Bridge, 
where he declares that the Thames is not only 44 an imperial high- 
way to tho sea,” but is also 44 the most important piece of water 
in the world, except the Jordan.” From imperial to important 
see ins such a downfall in words as can only be matched in the 
language of an auctioneer. He returns to the hotel and is shocked 
by the heroine’s flippancy. 44 1 am so glad,” she says to him, 
44 you have come back to flirt with me.” Well might lie think to 
himself, 44 What, his divinity speaks thuB t Monstrous 1 ” To 
her he let his thoughts appear only by his manner and his reply. 
44 4 Shall I light the gas for you, Miss Gordon P ’ he asked in a cold 
formal tone. She goes on from had to worse till he has sadly to 
allow to himself that she was no longer an enigma or a mystery, 
but an ascertained certainty, a denounced deception. 

In the third chapter she goes out with him for a walk in 44 a 
velvet-hat, a full vermilion, with black Lice.” He is at once at 
his old trick of asking himself questions. 44 What was she really ?” 
This time he does not leave the readers in perplexity, for the 
beautiful hat, apparently, helped him out of his difficulty. 
44 There was one obvious answer — the most beautiful woman he 
had ever seen t ” They walk round St. Paul’s. The better side 
of her nature was soon seen. The expression of her face changed, 
aud she sighed. He begins to summon up a little power of 
speaking. 44 4 You look your loveliest now,’ he said. lie 
thought : 4 Mad or drunk, or mad and drunk, what can I do ? ’ ” 
They begin to talk seriously. She said : — 

“ Suppose I made up my mind to take a rest, and think seriously of 
serious things, would you aaviso me to settle in the country or town ? h 

lie stopped suddenly, raised his right arm, and made a slow gesture 
round. ** What place can you find better than here ? ” Throwing up 
his arm to its full height from his shoulder, ho added : * 4 Under fit. 
Paul’s ? ” 

Matters now go on very rapidly, and he proposes to her in a 
hansom cab. She says she must take a month to consider, and 
begs him to send for nis sister Kate. This young lady was really 
much needed, as the heroine had no confidante, and the second 
hero had no second heroine. With Kate William Nevill at once 
fell in love, though her brother did not discover it. He still sus- 
pected that he was his rival with the dark-eyed girl. The young 
men on one occasion get confused in their Talk through their 
speaking each of his lady-love as she . The confusion and the 
chapter are thuB brought to a very striking'end. 44 4 Of whom are 
you speaking P’ asked Osborne. 4 Your sister.’ The two men 
stood staring mutely into one another’s eyes.” 

The heroine's flippancy is still a great trial to the hero, who, 
in spite of his turn tor rant, was really a highly respectable cha- 
racter. However, she begins to steady down. She goes to a 
concert. She hears a well-known song. 4 ‘ While she listens she 
was conscious of some mighty upheaval of her nature. . • . She 
heard the rumble of some noble thought, but could not 
figure to her mind its appearance. She knew something great was 
at hand.” ^ That night she did not go to bed, but sat up in her 
room motionless as if she still heard 44 the rumble of the approach- 
ing revelation.” Her moral nature ie rapidly changed. Under the 
hero’s guidance she even becomes an orthodox member of the 
Church of England. By this time they were betrothed. Still, 
be remembers that he may, die, and the become, a widow; 
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Widows too often marry again, and for her second husband 
she might have a Dissenter, or even something worse. He makes 
her take a solemn vow that she will marry no man who does not 
belong to the faith of the Church. Unhappily for himself, he 
attends a meeting of the Prehistoric Society, ana hears a lecture 
that was anything but orthodox. Some one lends him a book on 
Man. He reads lit. He exclaims, “ What monstrous blasphemy ! 
Man the accidental descendant of the ape ! Why is not this book 
burned by the common hangman P ” Ho has thereupon a dreadful 
dream and a vision, which together fill thirty-eight pages. Iin 
wakes up to find that he had slept more than an hour without 
coat, waistcoat, or boots. “ Ho put on his coat, waistcoat, and 
boots. He was low and wretched.” A day or two afterwards, 
he sets out on a wild walk without his breakfast. After some 
hours, with “ an inward shudder,” ho finds himself at the Zoological 
Gardens. He goes in, and sees the monkeys. One of the keepers 
offers to show nim some curious animals. lie mistook them for 
negroes ; but here we shall let our author speak for liimsolf : — 

“In the name of God, then, what are they ? ” 

“ Chimpanzees/ 1 

Those ruins of the old faith were no longer Jifilese. Now over them 
leaped and bounded ten thousand forms of loathsome brutes. They leaped 
anu danced, and howled and screamed and veiled. They grinned at him 
And grimaced. They took up the relics of that sacred palace, that holy 
fane, and smashed and tore and cast them about. 

He rushes out of the gardens, and, exclaiming, “ On, in God's 
name, on 1 ” goes Along 44 Bride Street, Albion Rond, Holloway 
Hoad, St. Paul’s Road, Grosvenor Hoad, Newington Gieen Hoad, 
Albion Hoad, Albion Grove, Victoria Rond, Church Road.’’ lie 
has by this time ceased to be orthodox. 44 i belong,” he says, 44 to no 
ChuTch. I have lost my faith.” Of course ho cannot keep the 
heroine to her promise to marry him. It is not at all wonderful 
that in the last line of the second volume she shuddered. 

Everything of course turns out happily nt the end, but it is not 
till the close of the third volume that the difficulties are overcome. 
We had not patience enough to follow the hero through all his 
perplexities, for his rant at tim s became overpowering. We were 
satisfied with knowing that wo had not to take leave of him ns an 
heretical and rnoBt melancholy bachelor, rushing wildly along sill 
the roads mentioned in the London Directory. II o is lust seen by 
the render spending his honeymoon in that most quiet, respectable, 
and orthodox among sea-side towns — Bournemouth. 


I LIOS.* 

JLIOS is perhaps the worst arranged book that ever came under 
our notice. Admirable as u discoverer, a digger, a diviner of 
ancient sites, I)r. Schliemann is an astonishingly bad writer. We 
gratefully acknowledge the intensity of his love of Homer, and Ins 
invaluable services to archaeology, liut, when he writes a hook, 
Dr. Schliemann exhibits himself as a most inconsistent roasoncr, 
and withal as a wordy, unstable person who does not know his 
own mind. Wo do not find fault with Dr. Schliemann for not 
being an accomplished scholar or a trained archaeologist. He U 
something better ; ho is a man of real genius. No one but a genius 
could have lived the life Dr. Schliemium describe* in his auto- 
biography, keeping always before his eves the ideal of Homeric 
resoarch. This journal has not been grudging in its welcome of 
Dr. Schlicuiann’s discoveries; but his discoveries are one thing 
and his new book quito another. It is necessary to speak quite 
plainly, because the volume ha6 boon praised ns an example of 
argument and arrangement. Before wo have dono with it, wo 
think that Dr. Scbliemann's claims to theso merits will bo exploded. 
Rut first we must admit that Dr. Schlioumun has hardly gi\en 
himself a fair chance ns a writer. Tie is entangled helplessly in 
the ranks of his allies and cam])- followers. 

Agamemnon scarcely brought, more allies to the eipgo than Dr. 
SchliemAnn leads to the 44 discovery ” of Troy. The list of 
scientific names in his title-page reminds one of the 14 Catalogue of 
the Ships,” otherwise called the 44 Bumtia/’ by the ancients. Dr. 
Schliemann has received notes from his friends, notes on various 
topics, and he casts them down very much nt random in the 
pages of llios, One short letter of Professor Sayces, about an 
emblem near the image of Niobo (who does not wear turned- 
up-tond boots after all), is quoted twice by Dr. .Schlienmnn 
in different parts of his volume. Prince Bismarck is quoted as 
to the Trojan manner of making Ifig pipkjns, which pipkins, by 
tho way, are like those used before the arrival of Europeans by the 
natives of New Caledonia. There are long digressions about tho 
suwstika, concerning which we wish we had space to say many things. 
There are pages upon page 8 from the Times about tho bits of jade, in 
faco of which Professor Max Miiller had a 44 feeling of giddiness/’ 
because lie recognized in tho chips the portable property of our 
Aryan ancestors. One of Dr. Scbliemann's advisors, I’rofe^or 
Maskelyne, takes the view advocated iu these columns, that the 
jade arrived in the West by way of early commerce. Rut those 
digressions tempt us to digress by the force of bad example, aud 
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our object is to show the condition of Dr. Scbliemann's mind as to 
the significance of the objects he has discovered. b * 

First, wo must ask, What are these discoveries P To this there 
is a ready answer in the preface, and other scattered contributions 
of Professor Virchow, who has visited the excavations. First, 
then, on the surface of the eminence of Hissarlik are remains of 
the date of the third century after Christ. From twenty to thirty feet 
beneath lie stratum after stratum of relics of human existence. 
These strata are each said, by Dr. Schliemann and Ilerr Virchow 
(with a protest), to represent a 44 city,” though the term city might 
just as well be applied, on Professor Virchow's own showing (p. 
314), to a collection of the huts of the existing peasantry in the 
Troad. Among these strata the third, at tho depth of thirty feet 
or more, shows signs of having been consumed by fire, and this 
stratum Dr. Schliemann and Herr Virchow both call Ilium. And 
this is the point where a fallacy makes its appearance. 
It was natural enough that Dr. Schliemann, iu the excitement of 
discovering the pots, plates, cups, and ornaments lately exhibited 
at South Kensington, should have identified the barbaric dwellings 
with tho llios of llouier. Tic found Homeric palaces, the Sctuan 
gates, the treasures of Prium, and heaven knows how many other 
relics of Troy. Rut Dr. Schliemann has grown partially wiser. 
He knows, when I10 Btops to think about it, that the burnt village 
is not Homer's llios. Ho knows that noiner described tho civi- 
lization of an ago infinitely more advanced. Thus (p. 517) he 
writes, 44 1 wish I could have proved Homer to have been An eye- 
witness of the Trojan war. Alas ! I cannot do it.” Yot time 
after time he uses Ilomer as if ho hud been an eyewitness or hod 
liuul in an nge of similar civilization. Dr. Schliemann does not 
know his own mind. On p. 517 he admits that swords were of 
universal use in Homer's time, and that iron was known, 44 whereas 
they were totally unknown at Troy. Resides, the civilization he 
describes is later by centuries than that which I have brought to 
light in the excavations.” A more cautious archaeologist would 
not, of course, have skid 44 later/’ but 44 more advanced.” It may 
be maintained that the remains at Iiissarlik are Celtic or Galatian 
relics, much later in time than the Homeric age, though much 
more backward in culture. Wo do not ourselves hold that 
opinion, but there is nothing in it inconsistent with pos- 
sibility. Degenerate or undeveloped races succeed races 
comparatively advanced, and this might conceivably have oc- 
cur) ed in the Tioad. Rut to return to Dr. Schliemann. Whilo 
ho admits that Homer spoke of facts only as tradition in- 
structed him, and introduced the manners and civilization 
of an advanced ago into the story of distant times, ho still per- 
sistently uses Homer as an eyewitness or as a contemporary. II 
he does nut mean Homer to h *3 an eyewitness or a poet living in 
a contemporary civilization, why does he choose words out of 
Homeric epics to apply to the relics of the burned town? A gold 
ornament Dr. Schliemann styles tt^ckti) dpabur^rj] a cup is 
fierras a/it/nicvireMav ; and the gold earrings with pendants are 
Ouaapoi. Where is tho point in uriog Homeric names for articles 
which Homer, by Dr. Scliliemann's own ndmibsion, is likely to 
have known nothing about ? Any other Greek names would have 
answered as well. Dr. Schliemann actual ly say j : — “If, iu spite 
of its exhaustion by a long process of siege, the third city of 
Hissarlik whs still so rich that I could find iu it ten troasures, this 
is an additional proof of its identity with the poet'* llios/ 1. This is 
the very point which Dr. Schlicumun admits that ho cannot prove. 
Rut, on tho very next page, Dr. Schliemann says it is probable that, 
if Ilomer e\or visited Hissarlik, he found the riEolic Ilium already 
long established, with two, or perhaps three, cities buried and 
forgotten between it and 44 tho Homeric llios.” IIow is one to 
argue with a writer *0 reckless as Dr. Schliemann ? lie appears 
to imagine that minute points of history would remain in 
tradition, and that the technical terms for certain orna- 
ments and utensils would abido unchanged while four cities 
of men or. 1-0 each on tho ruins of the other l It is 
another question entirely when Dr. Schliemann uses his so-called 
14 owl-headed idols " aud jars to explain the Homeric epithet yXau- 
K&nts. If ever y\av<dw is was a ritual word, meaning 44 owl-bemied,” 
it might have survived in poetical language long after its signifi- 
cance was lost, Again, as tho oldest image of Remoter was cer- 
tainly horse- headed, there would have been nothing remarkable in 
an image of Athene with the lineaments of her favourite bird. 
In most early religions we find gods of this sort. Where an 
anthropomorphic god succeeded to a totem, or a number of totems, 
it was nil ural that ho should retain some of tho attributes of tho 
creatures whom he superseded, l’rofcssnr Otto Keller, one of Dr. 
Schliemann a counties allies, speaks of the 44 non-Hellenic attri- 
bute of the mouse,” which was sabred to Apollo Sinintheua. lie 
adds, with the easy complaceucy of his school, “ the mouse loves the 
heat of the sun, and so it prospers under the rays of Phabus 
Apollo.” Tho hippopotamus loves the rays of the sun, so does 
the cat, so does the dog and the kangaroo. The house-mo mo mvs 
lees of tho Min than any of these animals. The fact is that every 
groat god in tho Greek Olympus has bin animal attributes and 
animal form**, Tho tribes that had claimed descent from ih.* 
bear, wolf, bull, cow, and so on, came to suppose th.it the 
she-bear, the wolf, tho bull, tho cow were Artemis, <«r 
Apollo, or Zeus, or Ileru, iu animal shape. These ideas, tm ugh 
historically demonstrable, have no place in the philosophy oi Ur. 
Schliemann and his allies. Wo have no objection to an owi- 
headed Athene. Rut \v« do object to Dr. Schliemann’s method 
when he calls the rude begin dugs of representations of the human 
features 44 owl-hemR/’ and when ho calls primitive net-sin I»erf 
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il owl-headed idols.** Last summer an American student from 
Ohio visited J)r. iSchliemann's collection, and in his “owl-headed 
idols ” detected the little weights of stone which are commonly 
found ou the hanks of A mericuu streams, and are relics of the Red 
Indians, or some other race of men who weighted their nets with 
those objects. In this big liook of Dr. Schliemann's, a reply to tho 
sceptical American may pOhBibly exist, but we have not detected 
its presence. 

The owl-headed goddess has led *ua away from I>r. Schlta- 
rnann’s permanent intellectual muddle. We have seen that, 
in his opinion, Homer visited Tlisnarlik, if ho visited it at all, 
when three or four later cities covered the I Jins of the great 
leaguer. By that timn we mny presume that the niauner of 
funeral rites umv have changed since tho burnt city fell. Indeed, 
on l)r. Nclilieiuauusowii theory, this must have been tho case, for 
tho mode of buvinl of tho royal dead at Myccnro was absolutely 
unlike tho frequently described funeral rites of the epics. Dr. 
Schliemunn says (p. 517) that lioiner “clothes the traditional 
facts of the war and destruction of Troy in tho garb of his own day.” 
Very well, then his account of the burial of Patroclus and Achilles 
cannot be evidence ns to tho real funeral of those heroes, supposing 
that they over existed. We might as well luok for ancient 
British customs in .Malory's account of tho burial of Luuiu-elot. 
But Dr. Schliemann is so illogical 11ml inconsistent as to use Homer 
actually, one may say, ns an eyewitness when he discusses tho 
funeral of Patroclus. Homer does not actually any Hint the ashes 
of the hero were deposited in his tumulus. “ Had it been de- 
posited, or had it been destined to bo deposited, Homer would not 
have kept back from us the important font. Consequently the 
tumulus of Futroclus was a mere cenotaph” (p. 649). But, as 
Homer lived after four now cities in succession covered tho ashes 
of Ilios, what value can liis evidence have on a point of this kind r* 
It could only he valuable) if Tinner had either fought under 
Troy, or conversed with A Chileans, who did light ou the plains. 
Otherwise, and especially by Dr. Schliemann’s own showing, it is 
wort hless. I11 this sumo passage the Doctor wildly declares that 
tho twenty-fourth books of each epic are “ universally acknowledged 
to bo later additions.” The Alexandrian critics, or some of them, 
doubted the authenticity of tho twenty-fourth book of the Od^ssuy, 
chiefly for a reason which is now seen to prove rather the 
authenticity than the late character of the rhapsody. Ah to tho 
twenty-fourth hook of tho Iliad, wo refer Dr. Schliemann to the 
scholia . They sufficiently disprove his statement that it is “ uni- 
versally acknowledged to be a late addition.” We have read some 
such opinion, advanced by Professor Sayce, in tho Proceedings of 
tho Oxford Philological Society. But Professor Say Co is not every- 
body, and only if be were everybody could Dr. Schliemann speak 
with truth about the universality of the belief that the book is late 
and spurious. Lastly, if it is late, and if it is spurious, and if tho 
poet,%s Professor Sayce seems to hold, knew nothing of the geo- 
graphy of the Troad , why does Dr. Schliemann use the twe nty- 
fourth book as good geographical evidence about the Troad when 
it agrees with liis ideas (p. 92) ? With this final and, we hope, 
conclusive example of the muddled state of Dr. Schliemamfs mind, 
we leavo his work, with a well-deserved compliment to the illus- 
trations, to its repose. 


CAUSEUIES FLORENTINES.* 

M KLACZKO may be congratulated upon a field of interest 
• and pursuits so wide that he can turn from the Tiro 
Chancellors to such subjects as those with which lie deals in tho 
present volume. The names of Bismarck and Gortehakotf’ suggest 
very diflerenl associations from those which arc commoted with 
Dante, Petrarch, and Michael Angelo. But the writer who so 
recently was exploring the highways and byways of Russian 
and German policy now takes his pleasure* in cantering over the 
over new pastures of Italian poetry and art, and has produced a 
very readable and agreeable volume. The machinery so often 
employed for conveying opinions so as to repiescnt some variety of 
conclusion is not very happily managed. A select party oi in- 
terlocutors is supposed to assemble at the villa df a lady in the 
environs of Florence, and to instruct and amuoo each other in a 
series of conversations. Tho device is an old one, and there is 
little attempt to give an air of vntisemblance to the proceedings. 
Some of the speakers prelect for pages in succession, and aro 
only interrupted by another speaker interposing with a quotation 
which might just as well have been made by the personage in pos- 
session of the ear of the company. No one will be surprised that the 
book opens with a visit to the Baigello, and a discussion upon thewoll- 
known fresco portrait of Dante. Thcnco the party adjourns to 
the yilla of tho Countess, and the talk begins by her asking if 
any one can explain the “ tragedy ” uf Dante. This kind «f aiming 
at tbe hovel and unexpected is perhaps rather too frequently re- 
peated. Because,, the poet's great work was called by himself a 
*< Commedio,” and has over since borne that name, coupled with 
the adjective which he could hardly have used himself, but which to 
modem ’thought serves to qualify his own part in the title, it is 
imogi&Od that a point can be made by calling bis life a Tragedy — 
w>fch ft is not, any more than his poem is a Comedy, in tho present 
seose of the word. Then a question is made wbotker the self** 
impow^exile of Byron from his own country may not be compared 
in it* sufferings and bitterness with that of the great Florentine 
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partisan; while Milton, Cervantes, and Taoso ate also cited ** 
instances of poets who were unfortunate in the circumstances at 
their lives. Michael Angelo is named as the only other person in 
the domain of art who has exercised the same fascination of agony 
U]>on the world ; and a somewhat elaborate comparison between 
the two Florentines follows. Both, no doubt, had misfortunes in 
their lives, and both were great artiBts ; but it does not requite 
any long consideration of the career of the two men to see how 
entirely different were the nature and the causes of their respective 
troubles. Neither can it be affirmed with truth that the painter 
drew his inspiration from the poet ; and on this point M. Klaczko 
has placed some excellent disquisition in the mouth of one of his 
speakers, and well describes the very different positions which the 
two occupied in the history of literature and art. Michael Angelo 
stands apart from all other painters of his time in breaking away 
from tho traditions of Christian art ; he resorted to the Old Testa* 
ment for his subjects rather than to the New; he placed no 
aureoles round the heads of his sacred porsonages, and clothed 
none of life ligures with wings; he mingled sacred and classical 
associations; hut not, as Dante did, in equal reverence for tho 
accepted traditions of both. The poet accepted the Church as he 
found it, only desiring to confine it to what he held to be its 
proper spiritual functions; he did not venture to question the 
authority of Aristotle and tho Schoolmen, and transferred to hia 
verse the theology and logic of Thomas AquinaB. To him Oharon 
and tho Furies and the other tormontors and characters of Virgil** 
infernal regions wore as real os the beings whom he introduced 
from Sacred Writ and the hagiology of the Catholic Church. The 
painter was vague and impersonal; his cartoon of the “Battle of 
Pisa ” is a study of soldiers surprised in bathing, in attitudes 
arranged so as to dovelop their designer's consummate knowledge 
of the human form in muscular action ; but it has no special rela- 
tion to the time or place of tho victory tho memory of which it 
was commissioned to perpetuate. Ho scorned to preserve a like- 
ness to the originals of hfe iconic statues, alleging that it 
was his business to create groat works of art, and that to posterity 
it would bo all tho same whether they resembled their originals or 
not. Dante, on the other hand, is precise, real, and personal. 
TI10 Inferno and Purgatorio are planned and mapped to scale, as 
accurately as if tho work had boeu, as to its dimensions, executed 
by a professional surveyor. Time is as carefully observed in the 
progress of the poem ns is space in laying down the stage and 
erecting tho scenery of its action. Every person mentioned is 
one and individual— the very same man in liis place of torment or 
purgat ion that his fellow-citizens had been accustomed to meet and 
converse with on tho banks of the Arno, or as he was known in 
history or literature. Everything is exact, nothing fe general. 

One is leas disposed to agree in tho writer's opinions when ho 
declares, or at least makes one of his supposed guests declare, that 
tho decline of art down to the days ofCaracci, Ciuorcino, Domeni- 
chino, and so forth, wus n conscquenco of Michael Angelo's “ Last 
Judgment.” In tho development of all things there is a succes- 
sion of stages, which may generally be considered us leading up to 
the highest, perfection of which a thing is capable, and falling 
away again from this to a condition of greater or loss inferiority, 
ending witli tlio cessation of existence. This is the case with 
races ol‘ animuls and plants, as well as with single specimens of 
those races ; with nations and political constitutions no less than 
with individuals ; aud it is also tho caso with literature and art. 
To tix tho point of culmination in art has always boon more 
difficult than to determine it in the history of literature. Noble- 
men and gentlemen who made tho grand tour in the last century 
would bring homo witli infinite satisfaction Carlo Dolcis and 
Carlo Manillas, as the finest examples of Italian art, and would 
indeed lmvo been surprised to hear of a preference for pre- 
Kaffiiollistic pictures ; but to pronounce that Michael Angelo wrote 
tbe Mvno Tekd of the Renaissance on the avails of the Sistine 
Chapel is to say that which will hardly obtain much assent, and 
perhaps was not intended to do so. 

It is interesting to observe the way in which an acquaintance with 
English literature, no less than vvith English phrases^ is now advanc- 
ing on the Continent, and an amusing specimen of it is afforded when 
M. Klaczko applies the name of “ whipper-in” to Cato of Utica, in 
his function in the Ihiryatw'y of superintending the souls as they 
arrive on its shore. Whether tho phrase first became known out 
of England from tho hunting-field, or in its applied Parliamentary 
sense, could hardly be traced* A quotation is immediately after- 
wards made from uni of Macaulay’s essays, where he observes that 
Dante is tho only modern poet whose use of the Greek mythology 
is neither puerile nor pedantic. There is much ingenious fancy 
and some truth in the view taken of the Inferno as giving pro- 
mi nonce to what may be called a sort of “ fauna” of its own. 
These are the three allegorical beasts at the opening, Cerberus, 
Geryon, tbe Centaurs, and other forms of strange animal life. 
While iu tho Iiirgat.org the “flora” is more especially brought 
forward, as in the beautiful valley where the kings are found re- 
posing, and iu tbe cloud of flowers which surrounds Beatrice near 
its end. Iu the Paradise there is no survival of terrestrial life ; 
light and music alone appeal to, the eye and to the ear. But 
when it is suggested that Ihe Inferno leaves a plastic, and the 
Purgatory a picturesque, while the Paradise makes a m usic a l 
impression, one can ouly I del desirous of escaping from the company 
of a commentator so fantastical. 

The second imaginary conversation is devoted to Beatrice and 
the poetry of love. The inevitable comparison is introduced be- 
tween the celebrated loves of Dante and of Petrarch, No doubt can 
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raaaooably be entertained that Beatrice and Laura were both women 
of feat and blood, whose parentage, birth, and lives are as well 
knotfu as those of the most familiar personages in history. Neither 
of them was a metaphysical or 'theological abstraction. But here 
the resemblance ceases ; the child-love for the little girl of nine 
years old in the crimson frock was the glory and the purifi cation of 
Dante’s life; she became a part of all his philosophy and all his 
poetry, the root and centre and sustaining presence of it all. She 
pervades it all ; it begins and ends with her ; and the influence thus 
given is ever ope of exaltation and virtue. The Vita 1 Vuova is 
entirely occupied with her ; in the Convito Dante explains tho 
rules by which his writings are to bo interpreted, and reports tho* 
storv of his love, affirming that his poetry is still inspired by his 
recollections of her. lie explains that, on losing her, he was inca- 
pable of consolation except by tho study of philosophy, and in this 
way took place the allegorical fusion of a new mistress of bis intel- 
lectual life with the old love of his youth. Then, in his great 
work, Beatrice is again still more elevated in position, and bocomcs 
the representative of theology and his divine guide through 
the regions of eternity. How different from all this is the 
affair of Petrarch with his Laura ! Like nmuy other of 
the ' world's great ones, Petrarch began life as a man of 
fashion, and it was as such, and at the age of twenty-three, 
that he first saw Mine, de Bade, who had then been married 
for a couple of years. From this time she became the ob- 
ject of his idolatry, and tho subject of all those sonnets which, as 
Lord Byron has so justly observed, would probably never have 
been written if she had been bis wife. But it was the fashion to 
have an ideal or mythical mistress, and the man of letters delighted 
himself, while he also made himself intensely miserable, by endless 
outpourings of affected grief and never-ceasing agonies of unre- 
warded attachment. As Mr. Henry Kcevo lias remarked, it is 
clear that his tenderness, even if real, was sustained by tho plea- 
sure it gave him to transfuse it into well-turned verse. Foscolo had 
previously seen that the lovo of retrorch for Laura was, in truth, 
not of tin ennobling character, and that it was in nffoct a 
contest of unworthy desiron with continuing and justly deserved 
disappointment, colouring his existence wiili morbid feelings, and 
loading to nothing great ur good, beyond being the pivot on which 
some of the finest, but also some of the most artificial, poetry that 
was ever written is made to turn. 

One of Klaczko’s speakers is made to call Petrarch the first 
man of modern times; but one of tho cxaiiapb for adopting a con- 
versational form in writing is the license it affords to say that for 
which the author does not wish to make himself altogether re- 
sponsible. Foremost Petrarch certainly w as in his own field and in 
his own time, mid vastly is tho world of letters indebted to him lor 
the work performed by him in the redintegration ol* ancient 
literature. It is to he regretted that no selection has ever 
been made and published from Petrarch’s letters, now so well 
edited nnd in course of translation into Italian, and to' bo ob- 
tained in a more convenient form than the bulky uld folios of 
Basle and Venice. Thoir Latin is tho nervous and playful 
language of a man to whom it was still a living tongue" in 
daily use, and they can only be mntehed for interest and ani- 
mation with those of Oieoro. M. KJaczko compares the familiar 
correspondence of Petrarch to that iff Voltaire, nnd notes that the 
enormous influence exercised by him 011 his contemporaries can 
only be appreciated by making acquaintance with it. 

Returning to the poetry of love, it is gratifying to find that the 
company assembled at Horonoe are made to do lull justice to 
iShakspeare, as one of the greatest of those who have contributed 
to it. In Borneo and Juliet , especially, the true spirit of the South 
is caught and maintained, and tenderness and fervency of passion 
is expressed in language which goes beyond the finest efforts of 
tlio school of the Troubadours. Too precise a comparison is at- 
tempt'd when the opening of tho fifth scene in tho third act of 
this play is likened to an mibade. ; nnd it is hardly necessary to say 
that the modern reader would know more than he generally does 
of that species of composition if the professors of the (lay Science 
in Provence and in Italy had been tho authors of such works as 
fcShalvspearo's plays. 

In tho third and fourth sections of tho Canscries Florentines n to 
more particularly discussed tho relations of Dante with the Catholic 
Church and tho political hearing* of his actual career nnd bis 
writings. Rossetti’s strangely perverted views aro combated, and 
tho poot is shown to bo, what he in fuct was, a thoroughly ortho- 
dox son gf the Church, giving to it ns entire a loyalty in spiritual 
matters as ho contended should bo given to the Emperor of his 
idea in matters of purely temporal government. He was neither a 
Manfred nor a Faust, but an eminently conservative thinker and 
worker, so far as the broken opportunities of bis distracted life 
allowed him to be a practical worker in tho politics of bis time. 
His grand ideal of one Empire and one Church could scarcely 
have been brought into the domain of reality under any circum- 
stance! of favourable 1 action ; nor was his personal temperament 
of a kind to make him a successful leader or associate of men 
engaged in forwarding a great political movement. 

M. Klacsko cites Milton aud Klopatock as two Protestant poets 
who have chosen sacred subjects ns their themes — names which 
should not be placed toother, except when under the bracket of 
their common Protestantism ; but the Messiah of the latter does 
not meet with much favour at the bands at the assembled guests at 
the Florentine villa-, and tho advantage enjoyed bv Dante, ns a 
fervent Catholic, in carrying on his poem to the sublimest joys of 
Paradise, is justly contrasted with Milton's comparative failure 


in his Paradise Lost . The well-known linos from the Sixth 
ASneid are quoted to show that the ancients had a purgatory of 
their own ; and Witte’s theory of the unity of the so-called Trilogy 
of Dante is discussed — a theory to which we lmvo already indicated 
entire adhesion, but which M. iClaczko is inclined apparently to dis- 
pute, and not now for tho first time. Tho Mew Life , tho Banquet, 
and the Divine Comedy form unquestionably porta of one whole 
conception, and cannot indeed bo thoroughly understood if read 
apart from each other. 


DARWIN’S TOWER OF MOVEMENT IN TLA.NTS." 

M R. DARWIN'S latest study of plant life shows no abate- 
ment of his power of work or In’s habits of fresh and original 
observation. Wo have learnt to expect from him at intervals, 
never much prolonged, the rosnlta of special research in some 
bypath or other subordinated to the main course of the biological 
system associated with his name ; and it has been an unfailing 
source of interest to see the central ideas of tho evolution and tho 
continuity of life developed in detail through a series of special 
treatises, each well nigh exhaustive of the materials available for 
its subject. It is in the department of plant life that he lias of late 
years devoted himself to working out the laws which govern the 
whole realm of vital phenomena. That these laws in their origin 
nnd ultirnato operation are common to plant and animal alike has 
long formed a characteristic principle or axiom of his philosophy. 
In the experimental study needed for the elaboration of the vital 
recesses and tho making good the resulting generalizations, the 
ingdom of plant life oilers decided advantages beyond that of 
animals, iT it were only that observations of this class are free 
from all possible taint of inhumanity. Mr. Darwin has in the 
quietude of his hothouse, and with a boundless variety of forms 
lor selection, experimented upon tho vital organism of plants, 
seconded by the untiring energy and patience of his son. Night 
and day seem to luxvo come alike to the aid of this enthusiastic 
pair of naturalists. The electric light has served thorn on tho 
failuro of the sun’s beams, and has in truth opened up of itself a 
wholly now field for observation as regards tho agency of light 
upon the phenomena of life. To the vista of knowledge revealed 
by theso experiments upon the elementary processes of life in 
movement, growth, nutrition, respiration, sensation, and so forth, 
imagination can set no bounds. It is impossible, Mr. Darwin 
remarks at the close of liis record of these interesting experiments, 
not to be struck with the resemblance between the foregoing move- 
ments of plants and many of the actions performed unconsciously 
by the lower animals. This analogy has been mudo tho subject of 
much interesting investigation by Bachs, Frank, and other loading 
biologists on the Continent, and we may expect that tho highly 
original and elaborate experiments recorded in tho volume before us 
v. ill give fresh stimulus to this most important course of in vestiga- 
tiun, laying as they do a now aud more solid basis for tho compara- 
tive study of plant, and animal life. Plants, of course, possess neither 
nerves nor a central nervous system, and there is consequently lacking 
in tlvun that which gives its most distinctive character to animal 
life as a wlmlo. Yet that sensitive impressions are present in plants, 
wiili the power of movement iu obedience to the stimulus thereby 
imparted to tho organism, may be held to be conclusively shown by 
facts such as those produced by Mr. Darwin. Most striking of all, ho 
urges, as a point of resemblance, is tho localization of their suusi- 
tivenos!*, nnd the transmission of an influence from the excited part 
to miothor, which consequently moves. May it not bo inferred 
that in animals tho nervous structures servo merely for tho more 
perfect transmission of impressions aud for tho more complete inter- 
communication ol* parts ? From the earliest sign of germination in 
plant-*— namely, the protrusion of tho radicle lrom 1 Jio seed-coats 
under lb* soil — there is manifest a sensitiveness to external influences, 
with a movement, in response to the conditions of light or pressure, 
and so forth, which is not sharply to he distinguished lrom the 
rudimentary intelligence in animals. In tlio sensitive point or tip 
of tho radicle, which we might compiro with the antonurc in 
insects, thovc is to be seen an organic power equivalent, hi a lesser 
degree, to tho action of tho brain in the lower animals 

We believe Unit there is no structure in plants more wonderful, as far as 
ill functions are concerned, than tho lip of the radirit*. If the tip l>o 
lightly preyed or burnt or cut, it transmit « an influence to tins upper ad- 
joining part, causing it to bend away from tins allotted side : and, what is 
more surprising, the. tip can distinguish between a slightly harder and 
softer object, bj which it is simultaneously preyed on opposite side**, if, 
however, the radicle is pressed by a similar object n little above the tip, the 
res seil part does not. transmit any influence to the. more distant purls, hut 
lends abruptly towards the object. If thn tip perceives the nir to ho 
■noisier on ono aide than on.llm other, it likewise transmits an influence to the 
upper adjoining part, which bends towards the source of moisture. When 
the tip is excited by light (though in the ease of radc-lcs this was ascer- 
tained in only a single iuffancc) tho adjoining part bends from the light ; 
but, when excited by gravitation the same part. bend* towards tho centre of 
gravity. In almost every case we can clearly perceive the final purpose or 
advantage of tho several movements. Two', or perli»|)« more, of the ex- 
citing causes often act .simultaneously on the tip, aud »no conquer* the 
other, no doubt in accordance with its importance for tho life of the plant. 
The course pursued b\ the radicle iu penetrating the. ground must ta de- 
termined by the tip ;* lienee it has acquired such diverse kinds of sensitive- 
ness. It is hftrtllv an exaggeration to say that the. Up of the radicle thus 
endowed, and having the power of directing the movement's of tho adjoin- 
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log parts, acts like the brain of one of the lower animals ; the brain being 
♦seated within the anterior end of the body, receiving impressions from the 
. saase-o {ane, and dirccting tho several movements. 

la t is suggestive passage, with 'which our authors bring their 
present course of investigations to a close, we see opened up a 
far-reaching prospect for the biological progress of the future. 
For the i> resent it must Buffico to have made good so much as our 
authors nave been able to report from their patient study of tho 
simpler an l more easily observable vital pbenomena. There has 
always beoi something mysterious in the power of movement to be 
notea in pl& v s, whether periodical or incidental. An astonishingly 
small stimulus is found to be enough in most cases, and the 
difficulty with our authors lay in devising means of sufficient 
delicacy to appreciate or to measure the degree of motion. Even 
in /the case of allied plants, one may be foimd highly sensitive to the 
slightest continuous pressure, another as responsive to n slight 
momentary touch. The most widely prevalent movement is essen- 
tially of the same nature as that of a climbing plant, which bends 
in succession to all points of the compass, hence named “ circurunu- 
tation.’’ Instead, however, of simply revolving on an axis, the 
plant-stem is growing at the same time, and its apex consequently 
tends to describe a circular spiral, or irregular ellipse. At times 
the apex travels backwards in ft zig-zag line, or makes small subor- 
dinate loops or triangles. Until recently the cause of all such 
bouding movements was sought for in increased growth on tho 
side which becomes for a lime convex ; but the experiments of 
Sachs and Do Vries have led to the conclusion that this cause is 
hut secondary, the movement of circuiu nutation being primarily 
due to the increased turgescenee of the cells on either side, to- 
gether with the extensibility of their walls. On however small 
a scale, ©very growing part of every plant is continually cireum- 
nutating, as tho whole volume before us tends to show. Even the 
stems of seedlings, before they have broken through tho ground, ns 
well as their buried radicles, circ.unnutate to the extent allowed 
by the procure of tho ourl.ii : — 

In this universally present movement we have the basis or groundwork 
for the acquirement, according to the requirements of the plant, of the 
most diversified movements. Thus, the great sweeps made by the st» ms of 
twining plants, nnd bv the tendrils ol' other eliinhers. result from n mens 
increase in the amplitude of the ordinary movement of eireuimiutatioii. 
The position which young leaves and other organs ultimately assume is 
acquired by the eireumnutnting movement bring increased in some olio 
direction. The leaves of vnrioiH plants are said to sleep at night, mid it 
will lie seen that their blades then ns-uinc a vertical position through 
modified drciimnutntion, in order to protect their upper surfaces from being 
chilled through radiation. The movements of various organs to the light, 
which are ao general throughout the \cgctabln kingdom, and occasionally 
1mm the light, or transversely with respect to it, ore nil modified forms of 
circumnutation ; as again are the equally prevalent m ovements of stems, 
life., towards the zenith, and of roots towards thu centre of the earth. In 
accordance with these conclusions, a considerable dilliqultv in the way of 
evolution is in part removed, for it might have been asked, bow did all 
their diversified movements for the most different purj»ose.s first arise ? As 
the case stands, we know that there is always movement in progress, and 
its amplitude, or direction, or both, have only to he modified for the good 
of tho plant in relation with internal or external stimuli. 

A great part of Mr. Darwin’s work is taken up with the details 
of experiments for measuring tho quantity and direction of motion 
in plants, both under natural nnd artificial conditions. Direct 
observations have been made in numerous cases under the micro- 
scope, and in others use has been mado of delicate apparatus of 
various kinds. Minute bits of card or tissue paper have been 
attached to tho radicles, filaments, or terminals of stems, and tiny 
particles of metal or beads of shellac have been employed ns 
weights to test the power of rigidity or of sensitiveness in tho fibres 
of plants. Dins stuck in tho soil around the stem have served to 
mark the conduct of the plant wheu impeded in its growth or its 
spontaneous habits of movement. The movements of the tendercst 
filaments or leaflets lmve been made to truce themselves iii lines 
upon smoked gloss. A series of diagrams has in this wu\H>een worked 
out, and set before the eye in numerous woodcuts, generally 
magnified two or three fold, showing the general law of circuni- 
nutation indefinitely modified b\ speciahtaonditionH. The differ- 
ences of movement in seedling and mature plants, in monocotyledons 
and dicotyledons, with the indications of certain movements hav- 
ing been acquired for a special purpose, aro pursued through widely 
contrasted classes of plants. The circumnuUiting powers of young 
leaves are described in thirty-three genera belonging to twenty-five 
families, widely distributed amongst ordinary nnd gymnosper- 
mouA dicotyledons, and amongst monocotyledons, together with 
many cryptogams. Here the seat of movement is generally aeon 
to lie in tho petiole, but sometimes both in tho petiole and the 
blade, or in the blade alone. Tho movement is chiefly in a 
vertical plane; yet, as tho ascending and descending linos 
never coincide, there is always some lateral movement, result- 
ing in irregular ellipses, so that the motion becomes really one 
of circumnutation. It is interesting to mark tho periodicity of 
leaf-move mont, a gentle rise being observed in the evening and 
the early part of the night, with a sinking towards morning. In 
Dioncea and certain crraininia a strange jerking and oscilla- 
tory movement is to bo seen under the microscope, curiously con- 
trasted with the immobility of the tentacles of Drosera rotundi- 
folia, which are yet sensitive enough to curl inwards in twenty- 
three seconds bo as to absorb a bit' of raw meat. The distinction 
of epinastic and hyponastic growth —according as the growth 
takes place more rapidly in the upper or lower surface of an 
organ, causing it to Dead downwards or upwards respectively — 
introduced by De Vries, has been illustrated in the case of a 
number of plants. To Frank is due the introduction of the useful 


terms of ^Motropiam / 1 for the t&BjuafMfan « ft* ligbVwift 
its correlative u apndiotroplsm f w theoppwte tmtasqfj vemdmsMf 
to be observed, f( geotropism,* for fife# feiilaf te#i^ l^ cttirihV 
and “ apogcotropiam," expressing motion in opposition to gravity «* 
from the centre of the earth. For the measurement ofmoteidetets, 
sometimes 'excessively minute, various expedients were adopted. 
Dots were made from time to time upon sheets of glass pumed 
vertically and horizontally near " the plant, these dots being 
then copied on tvAdng paper and joined bv ruled lines, arrows 
being added to show the direction of the movement The 
plants were exposed to varied conditions of light, sometimes 
peiug wholly protected, the light at other times being ad- 
mitted from nl>ove or from either side. In addition to the sun’s 
rays, the electric light won made the subject of experiment, 
with results comparable with those of Dr. Siemens. A valuable 
chapter is given to the sensitiveness of plants to light, with its 
transmitted o fleets. That growth in general is checked by light, 
which acts upon plants much in the same manner as it does upon 
the nervous system in animals, is a statement which needs to be 
reconciled with the undoubted fact that the power of bending to 
the light is beneficial to plants, nnd may in all probability have 
been specially acquired under the action of natural selection. 
Experiments imv« abundantly shown that growth is exceptionally 
promoted by light continuously kept up, as in the Polar summer, 
or when the absence of sunlight is compensated by the electric 
my. Herein is, of course, involved the intricate problem of the 
sleep of plants, which is carried ou through two chapters of the 
highest interest. 

Winit is culled tho sleep of plants, which was observed as early 

tlio time of Pliny, and was brought under scientific discussion 
by the famous Snmnu* Plant arum of Linnreus, presents hardly 
any analogy, ns our authors are careful to premise, to the sleep 
of animal^/ This is doubtless owing to the absence in plants of a 
cerebral or nervous system, which noods to recruit its powers by 
periodical repose. Tho term ik nyctitropism ” is to be preferred for 
tho so-called sleep-movements of plants. As a result of very 
numerous and varied experiments, it is to be inferred that in 
these movements we see tho general principle of circumnutation 
modified by tho alternations of day and night, or, strictly speaking, 
of light and darkness. That they are to a certain extent inherited 
seems to be show n by most plants habitually resuming their proper 
diurnal position in the morning, although light be excluded; 
ns well us by their leaves continuing to move in the normal 
manner in darkness for a day or so at least; A long list of 
all the genera known to include sleeping plants is given in 
Chapter VII., di (living in some respects from that of Linmcus. 
The nyctitropic movements of leaves and cotyledons, which are 
distinguished with great minuteness, are effected in two ways; 
first, by means of the pul\ ini (cushions or joints) becoming, ns Pfeifer 
lias shown, alternately more t urges cent on opposite sides; and, 
secondly, by increased growth ulong one side of the petiole or mid- 
rib, and then on the opposite side, as was first proved by Jkitnliu. 
These movements often range through an angle of 90", being more 
rapid in the evening, the cotyledons in some cases moving verti- 
cally upwards at night, while the leaflets move vertically down- 
wards. The advantage resulting from such changes of position 
is shown to be the protection of the upper suriace from being 
chilled by radiation, experiments proving the ill e fleets produced 
wheu leaves were pinned down so as to be unable to assume their 
natural nyctitropic position. Tho same purpose is seen to be 
subserved by tho imbrication of sleeping plants for mutual 
protection — a very common phenomenon. The mere closing of the 
petals of flowers at the close of the day, it is to be observed, does 
not come under the head of sleep. It is duo, our authors helieve, 
rather to the fall of temperature than to the failure of light. I11 
their remarks upon the movements excited by light, noto is taken 
of the diflerenre first pointed out by 8uchs between the action 
of light iu modifying the periodic movement of leaves, and in 
causing them to bend towards its source — tho latter, or heliotropic, 
movements being determined by the direction of the light, whilst 
tho periodic movements are affected by changes in its intensity, 
not in its direction. The phenomenon of apheliotropism, or 
negativo huliotrnpiam, when a plant unequally illuminated on the 
two sides bends trom the light, is comparatively rare, our authors 
only having observed it in tlio cases of Bignonia cupreolata 
And Cyclamen Persicum. Among the extremely few plants 
which show no trace of heliotropisiu they mention Drosera 
rotundifolia and Dionooa. Tho pitchers of Sorracenia have also 
been found by Sir Joseph Hooker insensible to a long-continued 
lateral light. There can be no doubt thftt the primary and ruling 
agency in all plant movements is that of light. We look forward 
with deep interest to the prosecution of researches which may 
penetrate still further in this direction. 


TIIK GRANDIDIEKS.* 

FTME GRANDIDIERS, although it bears a French n am e, is 
-*• an exceedingly favourable specimen of a German novel. 
There is none of the tediousness, of the looseness of plot and vague 
inconsistency of purpose, which too often annoy us in these pro- 
ductions, and yet there is no lack of the realistic pictures of society 
in which the German novelists excel. Herr Rodenberg tells his 

* The Crundidiere : a Tate of Berlin Lift. By Julius Rodenberg. 
From the German by William Savile. London : Sampson Low ft Co. 
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■ theideal iritii 4h* ioddi of 

fjiMibhk 

«fid the gay, illustrating the life of his cou ntrymen in 
xnvkj rf w varieties 1 It is true that he confines himself almost 
entirely to men and women of the middle and the lower orders ; 
merely glancing casually at such prominent public characters as 
the Emperor William and his great Chancellor. The local 
colouring * is - always effective, and generally sufficiently 
faithful to nature, making allowance for tae strongly 
patriotic prepossessions that point Berlin os a city of delights, and 
its precincts as a reflection of the earthly Paradise. After all, 
we are bound to remember that be usually places these excusable 
sentiments in the Souths of born Berliners, who have had few op- 
portunities of correcting their ideas by making comparisons abroad 
with their Tbier Garten and their boulevard under the lime-trees. 
Some of his characters are eccentric enough— eccentric, indeed, to 
the verge of impossibility, so far as the freedom of their manners 
are concerned, and the complacency with which their vagaries are 
tolerated. But, independently of the fact that the social manners 
of Berlin are as far removed from those of Londou as the Spree is 
from the Thames, Herr Rodenbcrg has infused so much of human 
nature into his extravagances that we are inclined to admit 
that at the worst he can merely hAve been guilty of exag- 
geration. There the talent of the accomplished artist shows 
itself; the talent of a man who is largely gifted with imaginative 
power, and with a quality* which is still rarer among the novelists 
of the Fatherland^- that of a humour which is apt to break out 
into drollery. We know not whether Ilerr Rodenberg has French 
blood in his veins, although the subjects of his novel might almost 
suggest as much. But he is French on other points besides bis 
esprit; and his mauner of treatment occasionally reminds us of 
Balzac. This is the case not only with some of his more superficial 
touches, as when he makes the head of the Grandidiers, who is a 
worthy hatter of Berlin, revive the Oriental decorations of a 
bonquetting room in his antiquated mansion, and dine with many 
refinements of luxury under a ceiling glittering with Venetian 
mirrors ; but also with the minuteness of analysis he carries out in 
his characters, and in the subtle delineation of seemingly inconsistent 
traits, which nevertheless are perfectly conceivable combi nations, 
as i$ demoUblrAtcd to our satisfaction in the sequel by the con- 
sistency with which they are sustained. There is art, too, in the 
delicately ingenious manner in which he often partially with- 
draws lbr the benefit of liis renders tho veil which habits of 
reservo and unconscious deception havo dropped between bis per- 
sonages and the general public. Nor is tho interest of the story 
merely social. Latterly the puinter of cockney manners becomes 
effusively and eloquently patriotic. Tbu war with Franco has 
*broken out ; tho minor rivalries and jealousies of citizens of tho 
different German States are forgotten in presence of the common 
danger ; persons who are humble, insignificant, or even grotesque, 
are inspired by the contagious- fervour of patriotism to acts of 
sublime saciifice and self-abnegation. We are transported from 
Berlin over the broad Rhine plains into Alsace, where by a very 
remarkable series of undesigned coincidences we meet almost all 
our old Prussian acquaintances ; and we are invited to assist at 
some of those painfully dramatic scenes that followed the siege 
and surrender of Strasburg. 

Herr George Grandidier, the bead of the Prussian family of the 
name, is a typical man. Ho is a prominent member of the 
* flourishing French colony descended from the Huguenots who had 
taken refuge in Berlin alter the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 
II* cherishes a sentimental affection for the country that exiled 
bis fathers and lor his French kin ;*but his real devotion iB for the 
land in which his fathers have been naturalized. The special 
object of his unbounded gratitude and aflection is the illustrious 
memory of the " Great Elector/’ who had thrown his protection 
over the family fortunes. Herr Grandidier is one of those men 
to whom we havo alluded, whose nature is made up of 
reconcilable contradictions. Essentially generous in thought as in 
bis actions, lie is obstinately narrow-minded in certain matters. 
With an intense capacity for loving some special objects of affec- 
tion, be permits bis feelings as it wore to got frozen over, in such 
a way that not even his nearest or dearest suspect anything of the 
warm temperature below the ice. On that most distinctive feature 
of bis idrosy ncrasy — his strength or his weakness, as we may please 
to call it — hinge the incidents that form the chief framework of 
the plot. Grandidier hus an only son, in person all that can gratify 
a father’s eye, and otherwise a boy of no ordinary promise. Gran- 
didier is devoutly grateful to Providence for the magnificent desti- 
nies in store for the child. The heir of at least three generations 
of Grandidiers And hatters will succeed to the magnificent business 
they have made. It is his obvious mission to develop the business 
even further — a worthy object of ambition that might satisfy the 
aspirations ofauy man. And trivial as are Herr Grandidier’s trains 
of thought, and ludicrous as Ids dreams appear to be, Herr Roden- 
berg has contrived it so that we never cease to respect the man. 
When he shows himself most harsh and unforgiving in the bosom of 
his family, we know that he is mi fieri ng more than anybody else, and 
are persuaded that he will either make atonement in tho end or ex- 
piate his fault by some terrible penance. For it is very slowly borne 
in upon his mind that the hopeB of his life are doomed to bo dis- 
appointed. His son Edward has. shown perverse Bohemian 
tendencies from bis school days upward. Even as a boy he 
always shunned the joys and triumphs of the hat factory. By 
preference he mingled in the games of the street Arabs who 


haunted the somewhat disreputable quarter in the neighbourhood 
of die workshop Suks^aent^ J be too k to spoiling aordb oard 
and hat-hones with ridiculous penefl scratches. To shortf Edward 
was a horn artist, who yielded at last with some reluctance tor the 
irrepressible ben t of his genius, and showed himsenin an un filial way 
at least as obstinate as his father. It is only the congenial spirit 
who afterwards becomes his wife who is able to read dearly in a 
self-pointed miniature of die young man, the evidences of an 
ethereal artistio nature in the firmness, listlessdess, and dreamy 
irresolution that are blended in his expressive features. Possibly he 
would never have taken of himself the most momentous step iq his 
life. He is uiged on to it by a strong-minded counsellor, whose mania 
is interference in the affairs of everybody. Edward leaves his 
father and Berlin nt a day’s notice, starting for Paris to push his 
fortunes there. That tAtdy decision once taken, he proves himself 
resolute enough. All the dogged energy of his Huguenot ancestors 
comes out — >the energy of the mfen who had suffered all things for coa- 
scionce sake, And yet never|deBpaired of then fortuneor suspended their 
offorts in business, lie pursues his studies and gets a living some- 
how, till his talents are recognized and rewarded. When his foot 
is fairly on the laddor of fame, he climbs Inst. His pictures make 
a general sensation, end he receives the highest honours of the 
art academies. He comes back to Berlin, covered with his laurels, 
to seek tho reconciliation which is refused him ; and to receive 
Princes of the Blood and the highest potentates of the State in 
tho very studio that had witnessed his youthful struggles. In* all 
probability, nevertheless, Edward and his worthy lather might 
have died as inimical as they had lived. The reserves of paternal 
affection, indeed, are inexhaustible; but thoso of the son have 
almost run dry under the strong and overbearing sense pf hard in- 
justice. It is the war, with its events and anxieties, that brings the 
two together. The father learns to respect the conduct of his son, 
making all the while heroic efforts to hold back from advances to 
him. But when the eon has gone to the war the strain on the oM 
man becomes terrible ; and, when his Edward has been wounded 
and brought to death » door, he throws down his arms and sur- 
renders at discretion. Tho scenes of the reconciliation, with those 
that follow”, are admirably toucluug in their quiet simplicity. 

Far the best and most amusing of the comic characters is Herr 
Scharf, though he decidedly oversteps tho borders that separate 
portraiture from caricature. A man of extraordinary sense, couragi, 
and presence of mind, ho is ns extravagant in his fashions of be- 
haviour as original in his habits of thought. He is tho most genial' 
of Ited Republicans and revolutionaries. He has given himself, 
without the slightest claim to it, the brevet title of colonel ; for 
his original calling wah that of a barrister. Ilo has made friends 
all over the world, from Paris to Constantinople; and in tho latter 
capital, indeed, is so intimate with the men in power as to be aide 
to obtain Osmanli decorations for his acquaintances. What is 
most remarkable about biui, however, is a serone imperturba- 
bility of self-assurance, which not only never belies itsslf, 
but always succeeds. Even strangers treat him at first 
sight os a privileged person who may do and say anything. He 
calls tho ladies to whom he takes a special fancy — in all honour, 
bo it understood — by their Christian names, nor do they or their 
husbands take the liberty amiss. Having made the ncquaintanae 
of the Grandidier family, by bringing them bad news as to one of 
their near connexions abroad ; having interested himself in the 
troubles of Edward Grandidier, becanso like himself ho seemed to 
fly in face of the conventionalities, it is but natural that “ the 
Colonel ” should court the responsibility of advising the young 
man to break with his father, and manfully follow out 
tho line of his predilection. But, to do Ilerr Scharf bare 
justice, it is not his practice to shrink from the con- 
sequence of his counsels or to throw his proteges overboard. 
And wo are disposed to read the secret of the mysterious influence 
he exercises in the instinctive perceptions it is his privilege to 
awaken of tho generosity and nobility of nature that underlie his 
conspicuous oddities. Among other humorous studies of Herr 
Rodenberg are two ancient servitors of the Grandidier household, 
who reign supreme in their respective departments, though they 
are naturally indulgent to the wishes of a master who has treated 
them with unfailing liberality and kindness : while Horr 
Grandidier, autocratic and tyrannical as he can be, behaves to 
them in a spirit of camaraderie , consulting their prejudices 
and fancies, very often to his own inconvenience. Altogether, 
The Grandidiers is capital reading; and Mr. Sa vile seems to have 
done his share of the book with equal fidelity and judgment ; at 
all events, his translation appears to preserve tho full flavour and 
spirit of tho original. 

NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return refected Ootnmuni - 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


The Saturday Review is duly registered for transmission abroad. 

yearly all the back Numbers of the Saturday Review may be 
obtained through any Jlookseller, or of the I\iblisher t at the Office 
38 Southampton Street, Strand , W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertiscmente should likewise be addressed* 
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THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

WINTER EXHIBITION. 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawing*, and 
Decorative Designs, by living Artists, NOW OPEN 
Dally, Ten to Six. 

Admission, "Is. Season Tickets, 5 s. 

TYORES GREAT WORKS, “ CHRIST LEAVING the 

PR/KTORIUM." " CIIHIST ENTERING JERUSALEM and “ MOSES BEFORE 
THARAfiHV’ each 33 by a* feet i with " Dream uf Pilate's Wife,” “Christian Mar tyre, "no. 
«tt hc PUKE GALLEIty.3& New Homl S tree t. Dally, Te n to Six. 1 *. 

■PRELIMINARY SCIENTIFIC EXAMINATION.— UNI- 

A VERSITY or LONDON.— A CLASS 111 all the infon-ts (Including practical work) for 

this Examination l* held at SI. BARTHOLOMEW S HOSPITAL, continuing till the Exam- 

ination In July. Ths CIdm 1* open to Candidate* who are not students of the Hospital, a* 
•wall aa to Students, and will begin on Tuesday, January 1H. 

/fofnuy-Rev. G. Ilrmdow. M. A.. Christ's foil., fauih.. Lecturer on Botany to tho Hospital. 
Zooloay- Norman Moore, MJJ. $t. Gath. Coll., Cnmb., Lecturer on Comparative Anatomy 
•to the Hospital.. 

Chemistry— II. E. Armstrong, rh.D.. T.H.8., Demonstrator of Chemistry. 

PAesfas-Donuld McAlister, B.A., Fellow of Mt. John's Coll., Comb., Demonstrator of 

Ffafbr the whole course (including Chemicals), to Students of the Hospital, £9 6s. * to 
others. £10 1 Os, 

Particulars may lx* ascertained on application, personally or by letter, to the Waiidbk of 
■ the College. 8t. Bartholome w's Hospital, E . C. A Ha ndb ook forw arded on application. 

WILTS and HANTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

' ' DOWNTON, Salisbury — Fur Intending Landowners. Land Agents, Formers, gur- 
s, and Colonists. The ONLY AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE in GREAT BRITAIN 
8EBSING a FARM. 

’RING TERM begins January to — For Prospectus a pply to the PnxwrPHNT. 

TTYDE PARK~ COLLEGE for LADlES, 115 Gloucester 

A A Terrace, Hyde Park. 

The JUNIOR TERM begins January 10. 

The KKNTOR TERM January 30. 

Prospeetnses, eontnlnlug Terms, Names of Frofossors, ice., eon be had on application to 

♦he Lap* KnqiTigsT. 

<5LAINT;PAUL’S SCHOOLS.— About TWELVE SCHOLAR- 

Merters^iTal^F C-b 0 Aw ’ ftrrte * 1 PCxtTarm. For information address Clbjuc to Governors, 


D 
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E It COLL 

JVwfdenf— Earl GRANVILLE, K.O. 


E G E. 


_ Chapel and another new Boarding House have recently been completed. Each Boarder 
will now liave a separate Bedroom . 

The Snd Place for Cooper's lllll, entries for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Ac., have been obtained 
^*¥ul?lom < from ^3 to If) Guineas. Board, £46 6s. 

^F^ pw^ iara apply to the ltev. W. Bell. M. A., the Head-Master, or W. Kxoorat, Esq., 


IIINGTON COLLEGE. The NEXT TERM 



IGHTON OOLLE 

The NEXT TERM will commence on Tuesday, January to, 1661. 

. F. W. MADDEN, HAAA, Seet-riaiy. 

TgLE of WIGHT- PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, Limited.— 
- - J JL •*« ?! 





S ' PAUL’S 

♦ Wardmeltc? 


COLLEGE, StfONY 


STRATPORb.- 



B ruce castle, Tottenham. 

Meadr Matter-* Rev. W. ALMACK, M.A. 

The main features of this Sohool are Its extreme healtlifoeos, 
extensive grounds (V0 acres). Its system of education (which provldasjbr *J Bgj* * g* ffl* *? 
ordinary acquirements), and the thorough domestic core and org ani sa ti on. Few schools have 
greater natural a dv antages, ' 

PERCEVAL HOUSE SCHOOL, BLAOKHEATH, SJS. 

A lYmefooi— .WM. KIK8ER, M.A. 

The N EX T TERM wi ll commence on Ja n aary 65. 

QT. EDMUNDS COLLEGE, SALISBURY. — A HIGH- 

^ GLASS SCHOOL for SONS of GENTLEMEN. The religious training la up*n 
definite Church principles. Boy* aro Educated with much care and thoroughness. They 
receive individual teaching and help wherever needed. Candidates for Matriculation at the 
Universities ate specially prepared. Terms, 173 a year.— For references, prospectus, ox any 
further particulars, apply to the Warden, Rev. G. II. BOUUNM, 1),C.L 


PREPARATION for the UNIVERSITIES, for the Naval, 

A Milltsrv. F.nst Indian, and Civil Services, for tho Preliminary Examinations, for the 
Legal uud Medical i’roU'Mions. and for Mercantile and other pursuits. Head -Master and 
(Jlntpliiin, the Rev. ,1. WHITE, M.A., lute llcad-Master of the Oxford Military Coll«v. 
and formerly Instructor fh Mathematics at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwjch. LEN 1 

as to CodetshlM. Exhibitions, Scholarships, 
i, ac.. may be obtained of tho Secretary. 


formerly Instructor fh Mathematics ai the Royal 1 

TERM commences on Junuary K— Particulars as to 
l'rixcs, Medals, Terms, successes of fanner Pupils, AC., may I 

By Order of the Council, 

ALFRED EAME8, Secretary. 

Royal Naval School, New Cross, S.E., December lew. 


T’ONniIIDGE S 0 H(X)L.— Founded by «r Ameiw Jum>, 

x.T>. irn For Particular* of an Examination for SEVEN SCHOLARSHIPS «u 
January IfMl. EXHIBITIONS. Ac., apply to the Key. T. II. Rowx, M.A.. School House. 
Tmihridsrv. The Now Scheme of Uie Charity Commissioners for the administration wf this 
School is uow in force. „ _ . . . _ 

By Order of t he Gov ernors . 

TVfORNINO PREPARATORY CLASS lor tho SONS of 

LvX GENTLEMEN (exclusively), 13 Somerset Street. Portman Square. The LENT 
TERM will cunmicuw Monday Momlng. January 17. ^ 

pARSHALTON HOUSE SOIIOOL, Surrey.-BOYS carefidly 

urenarcdlor Civil and Military Examinations. 


prepared for Civil and Military Examinations. 

MALY E UN.— Thorough 


privati: 


^IFFORDSBRIDGE, 

^ TUITION, in n Iotcc country house. Is offered on modern tv terms to a few GENTLE 
MEN'S SUNS willing to read.- A ddress, J . (». l .AWTHK n. \K, M A. Ox on . 

ABINGDON SCHOOL, IWks (Six miles from Oxford), 

oilers at much lower cort the advaiitagcs of the larger Public Schools, a thoroughly 
sound Education, n healthy site, exedluit accominodatlou —Apply lor buirancc ucxl Tenu, 
nml lull pui tleiiliim. lu the Rev. E. Si m m Hits. Jlcud-MnnU-r. 

7^11 1G WELL GRAMMAR SCHOOL, Founded 1(520, on tho 

^ Ixirdersol' Ejiiilng Forest, ciffors a sonud EDUCATION on the system of the Modt-in 
Side* n t the P u blic School s -.. Apply to Rev. K, lb all ow, M. A., 1 lend -Master. _ 

TTHUCATION in FRANCE.- Monsieur MONCIIATRE, the 

-Li French Protestant Minister of Ellicuf (half-nn-hour frnm Rouen), receives into bn 
fnmilx n low YOUNU ENGLISH GENTLEMEN for EDUCATION, especially with 
view to the iii'qtihltioM ol tli<* French Lungiiiuro for the Civil Service and other Examination* 
Siicrlal nrranircinciits can lie made with Masters for Music nud Drawing. 

M. MUNC1I ATRE can icier to tlie following Ladies uml Gentlemen whose Sous have Uxu 

Sir Joseph Favrcr, W Granville Place. Portman Square, London. 

George seton. Esq., St. Bennett's, Green 11111. Edinburgh. 

Mm. Armstrong, Widow uf the Rev. John Armstrung. IfertoT ofDluder. 

Mtm'tcy llupkliiM. F.sq., St. Mirhnrl'* Buildings, Cor nliUl, London. 

Mr*. Stilvmun. .U Leinster Square, Bnyaa atcr. 


"p^RANK GOOBER, M.A. Oxon, prepares a few PUPILS for 

J- tbo Public Schools The House, expressly enlarged, stands close to the *«u, on grave It v 
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prudent and well-informed a writer as Lord Duffejmn 
approves of the establishment of an equitable jurisdiction 
over rents. Mr. Gladstone's cautious phrases implied 
that there would bo some provision of tlie kind ; but he 
said nothing about fixity of tdnure, or the creation of a 
saleabJo tenant-right without consideration given by the 
actual occupier. In his answer to the deputation headed 
by Mr. Shaw, Mr. Gladstone was unusually and laudably 
reticent. Lord Hamtngton, in his powerful speech on the 
amendment to the Address, boldly declared that it was 
essential, not that the^Laud Bill should bo weak or strong, 
but that it should be just. The organ of revolution, if 
not of communism, accepts Lord Hartikgtox’s proposition 
with the comment that justice coincides with the greatest 
happiness of the greatest number. The meaning is, 
that ns tho tenants largely outnumber the landlords, 
justico requires tho spoliation of tho few for tho benefit of 
the many. It is not to bo regretted that the doctrine of 
tho extreme Radicals should be stated in its most offensive 
form. 

It is tho plain duty of the Ministers, although they have 
simultaneously announced tho introduction of the Coercion 
Bills and tho Land Bill, to keep them scrupulously apart. 

is now useless to inquire whether concession should have 
seemed to be tho price of tho protection which is to bo 
tardily extended to the peaceable part of the population. 
The Government 1ms determined on its course, and it 
ought if possible to be supported. It would forfeit all 
claim to toleration if it were to outer into bargains with 
the opponents of coercion. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. 
Forster will not be suspected of having retracted their 
former erroneous decision without ample reason. They 
are pledged, not only to the duty of passing a Peace Pre- 
servation Bill, but to the belief that it is indispensably 
necessary. Adversaries who publicly or privately intimate 
their readiness to acquiesce in coercion, if only tho land- 
lords aro compelled to make some additional sacrifice, are 
entitled to no respect. It is perhaps lucky that the Con- 
servative Opposition, while it will vote for all necessary 
measures of restriction, is not unlikely to persist in criti- 
cizing, though scarcely with useful results, the past conduct 
of tho Government. Tho extreme Radical faction will be on 
the watch for opportunities of taunting Mr. Gladstone with 
an unwelcome, though unavoidable, alliance. He is bound to 
use his majority to suppress obstruction and resistance to 
necessary measures, though its composition may be 
heterogenous. Parties will perhaps rearrange themselves 
when tho Land Bill becomes the subject of discussion, 
though on this subject also the Conservatives ought to 
assist the Government, as far as its proposals are just 
and essential for the permanent pacification of Ireland. 
It would be an inexcusable blunder to defeat the Govern- 
ment by any kind of coalition with the revolutionary 
party, which will assuredly bo dissatisfied. The Act of 
1870 was, as a precedent, more distasteful to owners 
of property than any moderate measure which may 
purport to supply its defect; yet Mr. Disraeli induced 
his party not to vote against the second reading. 

\ 


THE TRANSVAAL. 

T HE confused and fragmentary reports of events in the 
Transvaal throw littie light on the prospects of the 
unfortunate contest. Tho immodiato cause, or rather the 
occasion, of tho revolt was the attempt of Commandant 
Raaf to arrest " certain Boers who had refused to pay 
taxes. As he had only a small force of police at his dis- 
posal, he was compelled to retire without effecting his 
objoct ; and the armed body which had successfully defiod 
the law may perhaps have been the nucleus of tho army 
now in the field. The circnmstauocs of the attack on tho 
detachment of ttOops which was marching on Pretoria 
are not yet fully known. There is little doubt that they 
were surprised ; and perhaps the officer in command vay 
not even have been aware that the Boers were already 
in open rebellion. It is difficult to understand then* 
motive for perpetrating one or more brutal and un- 
provoked murders. Two officers, who had been re- 
leaae£ on parole, were escorted to the banka of a 
river, which they were compelled to pass at a dangerous 
ford; and while they were in mid-stream the escort fired 
at them and killed one, his .companion only escaping by 
dfyi^g. A party of sportsmen, *who probably supposed 
themsefom to be in a peaceful country, were chased bjf 


armed insurgents, and some of them were killed. The 
persons in command of the main force now besieging 
Potchcfstrom had not, to the date of the last accounts, 
executed their threat of putting Commandant Rur to 
death. Ono of their sympathizers in this countiy had the 
impudence to apologize by anticipation in a letter to the 
Times for the expected murder, on the ground that Raaf 
is himself a Boer, and that he had loyally and gallantly 
served in the English army under* the then de facto 
Government of tho oountry. Tho writer of $1 e letter 
to the Times is evidently not a Dutchman or Africander, 
but an English and cosmopolitan philanthropist. Tho ill- 
advised protest against English retention of the Trans- 
vaal, which has received a certain number of. signatures in 
Holland, will luckily cause no diplomfctiO embarrassment. 
It appears that tho promoters of the movement are demo- 
crats of tho modern type, who only recognize Governments 
constituted on their favourite model. The Dutch memori- 
alists indignantly repudiate tho statement that they arc 
about to address tho English Government. On the con- 
trary, they appeal to the nation. As the nation cannot 
conveniently enter iuto correspondence, the document will 
remain without an answer. 

A body of insurgents crossed the frontier into Natal, 
and afterwards rotirod, as it is oddly stated, on the re- 
monstrance of the Natal authorities. The rebel Government 
is also said to have warned tho Government of Natal 
that in allowing its territory to bo used by English troops 
it was committing a violation of neutrality. There is not 
the smallest reason why in time of war the Boers should 
not invade an enemy’s territory. The question whether 
they are entitled to bo treated as belligerents mast be de- 
cided hereafter on faller knowledge of the circumstances. 
In any case, they have quite as much right to attack 
English troops iu Natal as in tho Transvaal itself. The 
assumption that a Government of a Crown colony holding 
tho Queen’s commission could bo neutral in a civil or 
foreign war against England is so ludicrous as to be 
almost unintelligible. The Natal colonists, though they 
have not, like the Cape, acquired internal independ- 
ence, in tho form of responsible government, may reason- 
ably contend that they are in no way responsible for 
annexation or for any other measure which may have 
tended to cause the rebellion; but the same allegation 
might be made on behalf of the population of au English 
county. Natal, like all other parts of the Empire, is a 
party to overy war waged in the name of tho Queen. 
Whether the Boer insurrection amounts to war is another 
question. In war, foreign or civil, an English general 
would certainly not ask the permission of the Natal 
Legislature to use the territory of the colony for any mili- 
tary operations which might be required. It may or may 
not be the duty of the inhabitants to contribute to the 
expense of tho war, as far at least as may be found neces- 
sary for the ^protection of their own territory. On the 
other hand, it is not disputed that the affairs of the Trans- 
vaal are properly, and perhaps exclusively, of Imperial 
concern. It is more likely that misunderstandings may 
oocnr with the Cape than with Natal. A population of 
twenty thousand whites living in the same district with 
twenty times thoir number of natives, many of them 
Zulus, is not likely to renounoe the protection of England. 
It seems probable that a late outbreak of the Pondos in 
the neighbourhood of the Natal frontier may have been 
suggested by the Transvaal insurrection. 

The Basuto war, notwithstanding the exaggerated ap- 
prehensions which it has caused, seems to be approaching 
its end. Although the native chiefs have not submitted, 
they seem unable to obtain any advantage, and the colonial 
troops constantly capture large herds of cattle. In South 
Africa live stock rather than guns and standards supplies the 
recognized trophies of war. The combatant who captures 
tho greatest number of oxen may consider himself the 
victor. The establishment of colonial authority in Basuto- 
land may not, perhaps, be altogether advantageous to the 
English cause in the Transvaal. Every measure which 
tends to weaken the natives in any part of South Africa 
diminishes the motives of the Boom in the outlying 
provinces for courting English protection. It* is also 

S robable that, on the restoration of peaoo in Basutoland, 
affected colonists of Dutoh origin will be at leisure to 
agitate in favour of their insurgent countremen. There 
is no doubt that the colonists will effect at their 
own discretion the settlement which will follow the 
war. Lord Kimberley, .though lie formally reserved to 
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the Imperial Government a technical control, some timo 
since informed the Aborigines’ Protection Society that 
the Colonial Government will practically use for its own 
purposes tho victory which they will have achieved without 
assistance. The passage in the Speech from the Thro no 
in which the Queen intimated her readiness to mediate 
between tho Basutos and the colonists was not well ad- 
vised. The English Government is us much at war with 
the B&Butos as Natal is at war, if it be a regular war, 
with the insurgents in the Transvaal. Lord Kimberley 
has, ob might be expected, dcclinod an officious sugges- 
tion that the Chief Justice of the Cape should bo de- 
spatched as a Commissioner to tho Transvaal to ascertain 
the wishes and feelings of the Boers. Their intentions 
have never been concealed, though their methods are 
still imperfectly known. When the Irish debates in the 
House of Commons come to an end, there will probably 
be a discussion on the affairs of tho Transvaal. In this 
instance the accidental postponement of discussion is not 
to be regrettod. 

The moral and political complications with which the 
Government has to deal coaid not be better explained than 
in Lord Kimberley's reply to a deputation which he re- 
ceived on Wednesday last. Tho Peace Society, repre- 
sented as usual by Mr. Richard, lias a certain claim to 
respoct, inasmuch aB it employs itself in tho prevention of 
one of the greatest of human evils; but it is subject to 
the disadvantage of exhausting its authority at once by 
enunciating on every occasion, without regard to circum- 
stances, its solitary principle. If war is nover justifiable, 
it obviously follows that no particular war ought to be 
prosecuted; and those who hold the doctrine can ex- 
pect little attention to their arguments when they 
contend that an actual war is unnecessary or un- 
just. It was perhaps from a consciousness of tho in- 
herent weakness of their position that Mr. Richard and 
his friends associated with themselves some persons who, 
as ho said, only object specifically to tho war with tho 
Boers. Lord Kimberley roadily admitted that the question 
is embarrassing, and that * tho experiment of annexa- 
tion has not succeeded. If the result liad been foreseen, 
the English Government would not have engaged in an 
enterprise which, nevertheless, was undertaken in perfect 
good faith and with benevolent objects. The Boors would 
eertainly have invoked protection if it had not boon thrust 
upon thorn prematurely. They offered only a verbal re- 
sistance to the assumption of the government by Sir 
Theophilus Shepstone, who had no armed force at his 
disposal. Since that time they have been offered tlfo 
amplest constitutional liberty, if only they would consent 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the Crown. Only three 
or four weeks before the insurrection Sir Owen Laky on 
expressed a confident opinion that tho disaffection in the 
province would gradually subside. Lord Kimberley per- 
naps went too far in hinting at the possibility of compro- 
mise, though he would bo well advised in taking advantage 
of any opportunity of an amicable settlement, »lt is not well 
to make even indirect overtures to rebels in arms. As Lord 
Kimberley said, it is a plain duty in tho first instance 
to rescue, if possible, tho garrisons and tho English 
men, women, and children from bosiegers who have but a 
doubtful regard for tho lawB of war or tho dictates of 
humanity. It is further necessary to oonsidor the English 
population which has acquired a vested interest in the 
protection of the Imperial Government and in the main- 
tenance of its laws and institutions. Lord Kimberley also 
referred to the native tribes scattered over tho vast ex- 
panse of tho TranBvaal, who would probably be unanimous 
in preferring the supremacy of the Crown to the dominion 
of the Boers. One of the deputation deviated from the 
qnestioninto a protest against the Basuto war, which 
rejnilts from the application to the Cape of the purest doc- 
trines of modern democracy. There is not a philanthropist 
in Birmingham who would not oppose and resent any, 
attempt on the part of the Imperial Government to re- 
strict the powers conceded to the colony. When the 
Government of the Cape exercises its discretion m a 
manner not agreeable to the Peace Society they must settlo 
the account with their friends. The Transvaal difficulty, 
on the Other hand, concerns tho English Government 
•lone. 


OBSTRUCTION AND ITS PRETEXTS. 

T HE debate on tho Address has now lasted for more 
than a week, and the date of its termination cannot 
yet bo determined with certainty. Mr. Parnell would not, nt 
the close of Thursday’s sitting, enter into any arrange- 
ment that a division should bo taken after one mor« 
night’s debate ; for such an arrangement would be, in his 
opinion, to admit tho principle of the cloture ; but lie 
owned that by thati,ime everything that could be said to 
any kind of purpose would have been said. This, at 
least, is beyond question. Everything that could be 
properly said about Ireland in a debate on tho Address, 
and very much more, has been said, and said over and 
over again. Nor has timo been thrown away only by tho 
useless prolongation of the debate. Tho greater part of 
Wednesday was altogether wasted. Mr. Gladstone gave dis- 
tinct notice that the debate would bo continued fnun day to 
day without interruption, and the proper steps were taken by 
tho Government to have Wednesday ns clear as any other 
day. Two members whoso private Rills were coming on 
then consented to postpone them ; but a small knot of 
Irishmen insisted that they wore taken by surprise. They 
did not understand how the House manages its business, 
and insisted that there was a surprise, ami that the Govern- 
ment was desirous to steal a march on them, and to stifle 
debate. They had expected that the Bills of the private 
members would be first taken, and they considered it most 
unhandsome on the part of tho Government that they 
thomsolvos should have made a mistake. It. was in vain 
that members of experience and moderation explained 
that there could have been no surprise if those who felt 
surprise had understood the procedure of tho llonsc. The 
surprised Irish insisted that they were surprised, and 
that, as this could not be their fault, it must be the fault 
of some one else. Mr. Parnell interposed with tho ex- 
traordinary proposal that ho would terminate the sur- 
prise of his friends and let the debate go on if, in return, 
the Government would subsequently cut two hours out of 
the dobat.o and give them to him, that he might move for 
a Select Committoo to inquire into the very facts which 
tho Government says it has collected on unimpeuehablo 
authority. As tho Government would not even notice this 
modest proposal, four hours were consumed in a discussion 
as to the legitimacy of the surprise felt by a small minority, 
which surprise aroso from ignorance of tho forms of the 
House. This might naturally be called obstruction; but Mr. 
Parnell prudently disclaimed any wish to have rec« urrse to 
obstruction. Ho knows the indignation which anything like 
wanton and obvious obstruction would now cause, and he 
also knows that he has a machinery at his command which 
can ensure the attainment of all that at which obstruction 
aims, without seeming to {Jb beyond the bounds of pro- 
priety. It cannot bo denied that the Irish members repre- 
sent tho electors who bavo returned them, and on Irish 
questions every Irish member can plausibly say that Le 
wishes and is bound to make known tho views of his con- 
stituents. Mr. Parnell can comm&ud the tongues of nt 
least forty members. On overy point of every Irish Bill 
lie can, therefore, got forty speeches made by Irish mem- 
bers. If the Government lots tho speakers follow one 
another without interruption, it will be loudly ac- 
cused of treating the Irish members with contempt, 
and not fairly meeting them in argument. No obstacle 
in tho way of Parliamentary legislation was over more 
serious. If the Irish members defied the House, the 
Government might find some sharp remedy ; but what is 
to be done if forty members argue about every section or 
word of a Bill, when that Bill is one on which they have 
a special claim to be heard ? Mr. Forsxkr will propose 
his Coercion Bills as early as he can ; but tho House, ot 
whioh an overwhelming majority is ready to accept them, 
will have to listen to hundreds of Irish speeches before it 
sends them to tho Lords. The Government will be very 
fortunate if it gets through these Coercion Bills in the 
$xtra month by which it has anticipated tho usual time 
of beginning the Session. 

With very few exceptions, tho deb&to after tho first 
night or two was devoid of any real interest or instruction. 
Bu#there were exceptions. The first is that it is now 
possible to see from the debate how far the followers of Mr. 
Parnell have been enlightened as to tho points to which 
they must mainly adhere. The argument that, the Govern- 
ment ought to have begun with their Land Bill before they 
pitmied coercion has beenannihilated. If the state of things 
in Ireland is bad enough. to warrant coercion, it cannot be 
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suffered to continue until something olso has been disenssod 
nnd settled. If the Land IJill is to bo accepted by England, it 
must not seem to bo a morn concession to agitators who have 
been guilty of every kind of outrage. Tho statement that 
the outrages winch liavo been committed in Ireland are 
cither the fictions or exaggerations of newspapers has been 
disposed of as irrelevant. Mr. Forster declares that he 
does not rely on newspapers at all. He goes exclusively by 
the reports of magistrates, policemen, and othors who have 
had actnul and personal knowledge o£ tho truth of what 
they say, who havo special means of acquiring informa- 
tion, and nro under a positivo obligation to communicate 
what they know. Tho line that is thus left open to tho 
Irish minority is therefore that of attacking the magis- 
trates and the police. They lmvo taken this line already, 
and may ho expected to pursue it with increased vehe- 
mence wlicn the Coercion Bills come to be discussed. 
They say that the magistrates arc not, and cannot bo, im- 
partial ; that they belong to a class opposed to the people, 
and aro necessarily warped in their judgment by their 
habitual feelings. They further say that a considerable 
portion of tho outrages has been actually committed by 
the police, who havo thus invented crimes for tho purpose 
of denouncing them. Where tho police have not invented 
crimes they have grossly exaggerated them, in order 
to please their superiors and gain credit for activity. 
For tho purposes of debato it is immaterial that 
these accusations arc entirely unfounded. They may 
easily supply a very powerful instrument for slopping 
tho progress of tho Bills. Mr. Forstei; rests his 
case entirely on tho ovidcnco which he can pro- 
duce; and ho obviously bclioves that, if he produces 
evidence sufficient in quantity and in strength, ho will 
havo made good his case. But his evidence will be 
attacked, not on tho ground of quantity, but on that 
of quality. There is great danger that the debate on 
tho Coercion Bills will be turned into an irregular trial 
of the Irish magistracy and police. If Mr. Forster 
says that a magistrato states something, ho will bo 
asked who this magistrato is, whether ho is not some- 
body’s agent, and, if so, what is the system pursued in tho 
management of his principal’s estates ? If M*\ Forster 
says that a policeman saw a rick of hay on fire, ho will be 
asked how ho knows that the policeman did not himself 
apply tho match. If ho says that policemen visit cd tho 
scene of an outrage immediately after it had been com- 
mitted, he will be asked why tho policemen should bo be- 
lieved nither than the supposed victims of the outrage, 
who have never complained. Tho most prudent lino tho 
Government could take would probably bo to decline alto- 
gether to enter into discussions of this kind ; but, in prac- 
tice, it is very difficult for the^Iinister in chargo of a Bill 
to refuse to make further inquiries when the accuracy of 
a fact on which the Government relies is strongly con- 
tested by any considerable number of members. 

The other exception to tho sterility of tho dobato in its 
later stages was the speech of Lord Hartington. It was 
a strong speech, and its strength was frankly acknow- 
ledged not only by Conservatives, like tho member for 
Preston, who said that ho was proud to think it tad been 
made by a Lancashire member, but by tho Irish them- 
selves. Lord Haiitinoton’s speech had tho very great 
merit of going to the root of the matters on which he 
touched. Crimo might bo palliated by great distress ; but, 
far from recent Irish crimes having been committed in a 
time of excoptioiml distress, they have been committod in 
a time of exceptional abundance. Crime might be 
to some degree excused on tho part of tenants and 
labourers suffering under the harshness of landlords ; but 
recent crimes have been committed at a time when there 
has been a- complete absence of liarsh acts on tho part of 
landlords. The Government is going to bring in a Land 
Bill, and has boon 1 told that its Bill is likely to bo a weak 
one, while nothing will do but a big Bill and a strong 
Bill. Lord Hartington replied, in language that deserves 
the attention of his supporters and of the country, that 
what is reftlly>important is not that tho Bill should be 
big or strong, but tha#’ it should be just and effectual. 
It is said that to talk of the necessity of coercion 
is to indict tho Irish poople. On tho contrary, 
those are indicting tho Irish people who say that 
tho people is a partner in tho guilt of a few wioked ugi- 
tutOTO-Hmiscrcantsj as Lord Hartington called thorn, to 
tho surprise of some who fondly hoped that their friends 
xaight be treated as a set of innocent, though misguided, 


people. The more respectable members of tho Land 
League discountenance in a mild way outrages which they 
say discredit or injure the cause. Lord Hartington 
said that they were rather unjust in this critioism. 
Far from injuring tho cause of the Land League, these 
miscreants havo been the main instruments of . its suc- 
cess. It is they who have supplied tho foroe which 
alone has made tho new law of the Land League a 
reality. Mr. Parnell, who is mildness itself in the House 
of Commons, has out of it gone so far as to recommend 
the Irish, if they canuot got justice otherwise, to seek it 
by open force. Such incitements to rebellion are wholly 
unjustifiable, even in tho best cause, unless the person 
who gives the advice honestly believes not only that he has t 
a cause absolutely just, but that a struggle can be 
attempted with a luir prospect of success ; and Lord 
Hartington asked Mr. Parnell to examine seriously 
whothor ho believed that in an open rebellion the 
Irish would have even tho ditnmost shade of a 
chanco of success. Let us, said Lord Hartington, in 
conclusion, be careful above all things not to throw away 
tho subshinco and clutch fit tho shadow. Let us not 
throw away the substance of the freedom of debate to 
clutch at tho shadow which screens obstruction, or throw 
away tho substance of constitutional liberty to clutch at 
tho shadow which allows tho protraction of a reign of 
terror. It is satisfactory to find that a leading member of 
tho Government does not shrink from looking the Land 
League in the face, can tell it some plain truths, and , 
makes it known that, although Englishmen are willing to 
do all they can ior the Irish, they are not in the least 
afraid of them. 


THE ATTITUDE OF GREECE. 

W HILE it would bo rash to venture on a confident 
prognostication as to events in the East, the balanco- 
of probability inclines to the side of peace. As in many 
other instances, direct testimony conflicts with circum- 
stantial evidence, or with calculations founded rather on 
the position and interest of the parties concerned than on 
their avowed intentions. English correspondents at 
Athens, thoroughly acquainted with Greece, and some- 
limes fresh from interviews with the Prime Minister, 
are convinced against, their will that an irrevocable re- 
solution has been formed to appeal to arms. The Kins 
and his Ministers are pledged to tho Assembly, which again 
finds it impossible to resist tho decree of a unanimous 
nation. Terrible consequences which have never been 
clearly defined arc anticipated as tho result of opposition 
to tho popular will. The arguments used by Mr. Cou- 
mounuouuos arc not so conclusive as his declarations are 
positive. Ho cannot, as ho alleges, tako less than tho 
territory which is supposed to have bcon awarded to Greece 
by tlio Conference of Berlin. If he is reminded that there 
could bo no award when there had been no submission to 
arbitration, ho would probably reply that the Great 
Powers of Europe would not have published a decision 
except with the purpose of making it conclusive. There 
is no doubt that the Conference was a mistake ; and some 
of those who took part in tho deliberation probably 
attended tho meeting under a misapprehension ; but 
United Europo must bave tho right, as it bas certainly 
the power, to explain, and oveu to explain away, a policy 
which it is not disposed to pursue. The espeoial patron 
of Greece has of late taken the most activo part m dis- 
pelling illusions which were perhaps sincerely entertained. 
The Conference appears to have been organized by 
England ; but of late the French Government has taken 
the lead in the Greek question. M. ee Mouy and M, 
BartikSlemy St. Hilaire have taken care that the Greek 
Government shall fully understand their present opinions 
and intentions. France strongly urges submission to the 
arraugement which is called arbitration, though it really 
means diplomatic compromise* Germany has cordially 
supported the proposals of France, and Austria, as usual, 
ooncurs with Germany. The English Minister has 
strongly seconded the representations of M. ns Mom; 
and, finally, Russia adheres to the general concert, It 
might havo been supposed that the Authority of the Great 
Powers would render argument superfluous ; but hitherto 
the Greek Government has not ostensibly yieldpi to pres* 
sure ; yet tho delay which has been secured diminishes 
%he risk of a fatal decision. Mr. CouuoUNDOUEQB has so 
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^ far taken part in the discussion as to inquire whether 
any guarantee will be given for the cnforcbnient of con- 
cessions which might fall short of tho .settlement of 
Berlin* 

The news from Constantinople is less uniformly warlike; 
and it is something that the proposod arbitration has not 
been formally rojootod ; but the armaments by sea and 
land* are proceeding with vigour; and tho reactionary 
general, Osman Pasha, has been appointed Minister of 
War. Those who mako it their business to ascertain 
and record political facts and tendencies in Turkey 
bn^lpng since settlod down into cliionic scepticism. It 
is hot aasumod that .tho Government will act on its 
own declarations, or that tho system which is in favour 
to-day will provail to-morrftw. It is only certain that 
whether or not tho Sultan meditates war he has not 
cut off his retreat. Notes in which arbitration is per- 
emptorily refused have been sometimes announced, and 
T perhaps drawn up, but they bavo not yet been issued. Ono 
reason for dilatory negotiation is probably tho hope that 
the Greek Government may put itself in tho wrong by 
assuming the offensive. Tho litigant whoso adversary 
doclines a reasonable sottlomcnt enjoys an undoubted ad- 
vantage. Tho Turks have, up to tho present time, con- 
trived to postpono any cession of territory to Greece, and 
yet not directly to contravene tho recommendation appended 
to the Treaty of Berlin. They linvn always professed their 
readiness to make a sacrifice which they considered to have 
been unjnstly forced upon them; bat their negotiations with 
Greece never arrived at a practical result. They will 
certainly take tho risk of war in preference to ac- 
quiescence ,in the lino laid down by the Conference; 
nor will they be parties to an open arbitration which 
might confirm tho decision of Berlin. They have good 
reason to believe in their ability to repel and to punish 
any invasion from the side of Greece; but tlroy cannot 
disguise from themselves the danger of insurrection and 
oi frontier war in more than ono quarter. The assertion 
which has been hackneyed for fifty years, that the Empire 
<■ is on the verge of dissolution, has of late been repeated 
with additional confidence and with groat, plausibility. 
The Government has been seriously, if not fatally, weak- 
ened ; and, though it still disposes of a considerable 
military force, it is in extreme financial distress. If Grecco 
stood alone, it would be in the interest of Turkey to hurry 
on tho conflict; but the ulterior results of war arc not to 
be easily calculated. 

It has not escaped tho notico of astute politicians at 
Constantinople that tho proposal of arbitration implies a 
disposition to rccodo from the terms imposed by the Berlin 
Conference. For this reason Greece 1ms from tho first 
been moro unwilling than Turkey to entertain tho sug- 
gestion. fc?ome of the Powers are inclined to send a 
commission to the frontier to examino the local conditions 
which might affect tho claims of the parties. It is not 
for the moment convenient to remember that tho decision 
of tho Conference of Berlin was founded ou reports from 
high military and geographical authorities. It is under- 
stood on all sides that an arbitration would only be a 
mode of recording a decision previously formed by agree- 
ment. At this moment Greece might probably acquire 
without dispute all tho rest of tho territory on condition 
of abandoning tho claim to Janiua and Metzovo. It is 
more than doubtful whether as much could he obtained by 
war ; and it is not impossible that in cage of defeat the 
Greeks would obtain nothing. As long as negotiations con- 
tinue, it is always possiblo that obstinacy may be merely 
employed as a diplomatic weapon. The Greek Ministers 
will have to exercise moral courage in abandoning tho 
smallest fraction of tho national demand ; but it is reason- 
able to assume that they would bo prepared to encountor a 
certain risk for the purposo of serving tho country against 
its will. A financial operation which is said to bo under 
the consideration of the Turkish Government would pro- 
vide, if tho rumour is well founded, an additional reason 
for sottlin^ tho frontier question without unnecessary 
delay. It is said that German capitalists arc in treaty for 
the purchase of tho Vakouf or ecclesiastical estates 
th\iugliottt European Turkey. It is not improbable that 
tUp Government of Constantinople might do favourably 
disposed to an arrangement which would give a Gorman 
Company on interest in property within the Empire. To 
fhe Greek Government a powerful body of foreign pro- 
prietors would be extremely obnoxious. Tho whole story 
is doubtful, but there arc many symptoms of a desire ou 


tho part of tho Turkish Government to court the favour of 
Germany. 

Tho irritation which prevails at Athens is perhaps an 
indication that tho Government is beginning to waver. 
Ono objection which 1ms been urged against compromise 
is that it will tend to cause war hereafter. The nation, 
dissatisfied with an incomplete recognition of its supposed 
rights, will, it is said, seek future opportunities of enforcing 
the same or more extensive demands. As an English states- 
man once said, if tho choice must bo made, a possiblo 
future war is better than a certain and immediate war. 
It is, on tho whole, probable that, whether Janina is 
assigned to Greece or to Turkey, further attempts will bo 
made lo unite all tho countries where Greek is tho 
prevalent language to the present kingdom. If the Turkish 
Empire breaks up, a Greek Government, with Epirus in- 
cluded in its dominions, would be in a convenient position for 
acquiring Janinu. It is probable that Greek ambition will 
point in another direction. (Jrote, and the islands of tho 
Archipelago which now belong to Turkey, havo always 
been regarded by patriotic G rooks as their own legitimate 
property. Tho modern doctrine of oLhnolqjjy destroys all 
scruples which may have been formerly entertained as to 
the morality of conquest. It may be admitted that tho 
intellectual, if not tho moral, qualities of tho Greeks 
render such pretensions in their case comparatively tolera- 
ble. With such prospects before them, tho Greeks may 
afford to bear a temporary disappointment. They will have 
gained moro by the Russian invasion of Turkoy and its, 
consequences than they could reasonably havo expected a 
few years ago. At tins moment they have the satisfaction 
of being courted by all tho Great Powers to desist from 
warlike preparations which threaten to be ruinous. Tho 
situation would bo wholly changed by a defeat, which 
military judges think more than piohublo in the event of 
a war. Though tho Government can dispose of an army 
numbering perhaps 6o,ooo men, it lias no adoquate com- 
missariat or means of transport; and it has not tho com- 
mand of tho sea. The warnings, emphatically repeated 
again and again by tho Fie nob Ambassador, may perhaps 
not bo literally fulfilled. The Greeks will, in the con- 
tingency of the march of the enemy on Athens, probably 
receive direct or indirect, assistance ; but the Great Powe»s 
will not think it. necessary again to urge upon Turkoy the 
surrender of Epirus or even of Thfssuly. Tho kingdom 
will bo for a lung tiino discredited by t ho demonstration 
of its weakness. It. is true that sp -eulations of the kiud 
uro conjectural uud uuccitaiu; but prudent statesmen 
would not incur mi imminent a ri**k of a great catastrophe ; 
on the whole it is ptobable, but not ccitaiu, that both 
Greece and Turkey will submit to *a compromise under 
colour of arbitration. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TOLERATION. 

fjnUE Timm would have assumed a moro statesmanlike 
-L position if it. hud coudescemh d to handle tho plea 
for toleration presented to the Arch In* hop of Cantkkh unr 
by tho Dean of »St. Paul’s ami other representative men 
of tho moderate High Church pmty with a somewhat 
moro accurato perception of the quoLion upon which it 
claims to arbitrate. Rhetorical u.-ocrtions which would 
have passed current a few years since must, now submit to* 
the test of facts; for society is lull of students who appreciate 
that tho grievance under which a large section of tho most 
activo Churchmen believe thcmschcs to be suffering is 
twofold. Their mo*t weighty contention is that tho exist- 
ing Courts of Church judicature ha\e within the hist fifty 
years boon created or remodelled by t lie civil power with 
so conspicuous a contempt for ibe opinion of the Church 
as a spiritual body ns to bo sadly lacking in those 
moral claims with which no tribunal can safely dispense. 
But they aro also in tho belief that these Courts, so un- 
fortunately constituted, have given interpretations of the 
ritual law of tho Church very hard indeed to reconcile* 
with history, ^or indeed with simple grammar. It is legi- 
timate in tho writer who discusses tho question to begin 
with either of these branches of the grievance. It is not, 
hotvovor, fair dealing with the difficulty to single out ono 
head and pass the other over. It is oven more blame- 
worthy to prescut a controversy vVhich lies within the 
limits of the actual Church oPEngland — the Church of 
tho Acts of Submission aud of Uniformity — as an attempt 
to alter tho character of that Church by the infusion of 
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alien elements. The Dean and his friends choose to begin 
with ritual, and go on to thq Courts. They might with 
equal force have reversed the order of topics. But the 
Tima* meets their comprehensive ploa by labouring away 
at ritual and totally overlooking the wider allegation. 
Wo can only meet such a controversialist upon his own 
limited area ; but wo mav observe how far his grasp of 
bis chosen topic leads to tho presumption that he is capable 
by knowledge and reflection of adequately handling the 
entire question. 

To the eyes of the Timex the whole trouble is about 
more or less ceremonial, and it makes tho gracious con* 
cession of an infinite number of pretty things, so long as 
these things mean nothing at all. But lot the ceremony 
be intended to teach some lesson, let tho woolsack be 
understood as implying tho consideration duo to the old 
staple of English industry, let tho mace proclaim the coer- 
oive power of the law, lot the blunt sword speak of mercy 
and the sharp one of justice, let the taps which Black Rod 
gives at the door imply the right of the Commons to 
occupy their own House and the right of tho Crown to 
send its messenger into that House — then, if we are to 
believo the doctrine of ceremonial propounded by tho 
Times , all these time-hououred objects and customs must 
hereafter bo refused that indulgence which might have 
been accordod to them, if “ only due to a growing sense of 
“ decency and order.” The misguided clergy are, at all 
events, “ perfectly frank.” They confess that tho points 
of ceremonial over which the main controversy ranges 
.are those which signify “a definite Eucharistic doctrine,” 
while “ it is idle to ask for toleration of the ritual which 
u represents it unless a like toleration is asked for tho 
u doctrine itself,” that doctrine being 11 deeply repugnant 
“ to the vast majority of English Churchmen.” 

All this is simply throwing Btones when sound discre- 
tion, not to talk of respect for the other side, would have 
counselled tho less flashy, but wiser, course of striving to 
convince by argument. Unproven and gratuitous accusa- 
tions of fostering Popery thrown out against such men as 
Deaus Church and Lake, Lord Alwyne Compton, and Dr. 
Liddon are tall talk, but it is rash talk when it is used to bias 
a controversy which, if reduced within the limits of pure 
reason and substantial fact, is of very narrow dimensions. 
The question is simply whether a direction now to be 
found in tho Prayer-book, aud which, among other things, 
seems to prescribe a vesture for the celebrant of tho Holy 
Communion differing from that which he is ordered to 
wear at other services, is to be taken os really doing so, or 
whether a document — more ancient than the direction in its 
present shape, but nowhere referred to in that Prayer-book 
which might have embodied it — iB to bo read into tho 
Rubric, so os in that particular to modify the direction 
which is otherwise recognized as holding good. Polcmists 
to whom merely legal distinctions are abhorrent can 
only complicate the discussion by inquiring in addition, 
whether it is morally and historically conceivable that a 
Church which bolds the sacraments to have been ordained 
by Christ himself and generally necessary to salvation can 
or cannot desire to invest the ministration of one of those 
sacraments with a pomp superior to that which accom- 
panies the performance of other acts of worship which, 
however meritorious they may be, are not sacraments. 

The legal controversy involves history, and the polemic 
one brings in dogma. Either contention may be estab- 
lished independently of the other, while it would be a 
result much to be deplored if the debates were to land 
us in the conclusion that a vesture could bo established 
as lawful within the Church of England as sig- 
nificative of doctrines which ought not, by plain infer- 
ence to be drawn from its formularies, to have a place 
in it ; or else that the doctrinal defence was complete for 
.ornaments the employment 6f which was barred by the law. 
The former stato of things would be anomalous \nd the 
latter tyrannical. Either the Timas does not know, or 
else^kn owing it, declines to remind the world, that the 
latter alturnatiye is absolutely the present condition of the 
Church of England under successive rulings of the 
Judicial Committee. Within the last ton years there have 
been thrie judgments of the Judicial Committee having 
reference to the ceremonial or to the doctrine of tho 
Eucharist. The Pubchas and the Ridsdale judgments 
put down, the ceremonial in the direction most pleasing 
to Low Churchmen. The Bennett judgment gave license 
to doctrine in the direction most pleasing to High Church- 
men, and so the result is, borrowing the expressions of the 


Times, to establish a “ representation of Enobaristic doc- 
“ trine ” at tho Holy Table more oontraoted than the repre- 
sentation of the same doctrine which it is permitted by 
tho same authority to put forward from the pulpit. So 
although, in the opinion of the JVmes, it is “ idle to ask 
“ for toleration of the Bohool which represents ” “ a defi- 
, “ nit© Eucharist doctrine,” “ unless a like toleration is 
“ asked for the doctrine itself,” it iB reasonable, and it is in 
fact the law, by successive rulings of the Judicial Com- 
mittee, to recognize that toleration for the doctrine itself 
which is refused to tho ritual which represents the dootrine. 
Arguments which ignore or are ignorant of the actual jaqn- 
dition of matters are obviously inconsistent with fa&s^and 
arc of tho slightest possible value when taken in comparison 
with the well-instructed and carefully reasoned plea of the 
memorialists. Thoir request is only for the toleration and 
not for the enforcement of what they bolieve to be abstract- 
edly lawful, and wo much mistake them if they are anxions 
to obtain that toleration unless guarded by every restric- 
tion needful to secure the peace of mind of Churchmen 
w ho hold opinions differing from their own. 

Judging by the wise and tolerant speech which the 
Archbishop of Canterbury made to the clergy of Thanot— 
which indeed gave the hint for this Memorial, and 
which has been followed np by a letter of his in the same 
tone to Canon Wilkinson — wo anticipate at all evonts 
a serious endeavour on the part of the Episcopate to 
oaso the existing strain. At the same time the Arch- 
bishop on one side and the memorialists on the other 
must be well alive to the risks of throwing the Church 
question upon the floor of the House of Commons. But 
much may be done without direct recourse to Parliament, 
and not the least profitable result would be to create the 
impression among sections of Churchmen in whom 
the hope has been damped that in the rulers of the 
Church they possess guides who appreciate and who 
sympathize with thoir difficulties. Men will bear much if 
they believo that thoso in anthority would help them, if 
they could, in their troubles, while they would bo made 
desperate by the suspicion that they were being deprived 
of the sympathy of their natural protectors. When 
the time comes for practical arrangements we are sure 
that tho “ common Bense,” and “ healthy distrust of needless 
“ innovation,” to which the Times appeals, will not be 
wanting either among clergy or laity. Still, we must point 
out that it is not so many years sinco the 11 mere cere- 
“ monial change in thq condnct of worship ” which is now 
recommended to us in that paper was very Btoutly resisted, 
in the name of common sense and healthy distrust of need- 
less innovation, by soil-confident organs of public opinion. 


LORD LITTON ON AFGHANISTAN. 

L ORD LYTTON’S speech took many of his bearers 
and readers by surprise. It was supposed that he 
was going to make a personal explanation tp defend him- 
self where ho had been unjustly attacked Or to give some 
information which ho alone could command. There was 
nothing of the sort in his speech. He confined himself 
exclusive! v to a statement of his reasons why, in his 
opinion, the intention of the Government, announced in 
the Queen’s Speech, not to retain Oandahar permanently 
was an unwise one. The occasion taken by Lord Lytton 
for opening this important and interesting question was 
in some ways unlucky. The papers on Afghanistan, which 
the Government is going tet publish, have not yet been 
laid before Parliament, nor have the exact intentions of 
the Government been revealed. It may be meant by 
what has boon announced that the English troops will be 
brought baok in tho spring, leaving chaos behind them ; 
or it may be meant that the troops will be kept at Can- 
dahar until a native rnler, acceptable to the people and 
strong enongh to hold his own, is found to take over 
Oandahar, in which case the occupation, if not perma- 
nent, may protracted for an indefinite time. When 
the intentions of the Government are known, they will 
have to be freely canvassed and closely criticized. Lord 
Lytton to some extent apologized for the oritiouMl ho 
was instituting. It was, he truly said, most dur- 
able that Indian questions should, so far as possible, 
not be nude party questions, and he was alive to 
the evil of an ex- Viceroy coming beak froth India 
and immediately raising in Parliament matters of con- 
troversy between him and his socoeseor. Bat it is 
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quite impossible that all Indian questions should bo 
treated as beyond the range of party, and an ox- Viceroy 
tnust in some oases explain why ho thinks his policy 
right and that of his successor wrong. Whon there is a 
really important issue of general Indian policy at stake, 
and the leaders of one party have a strong opinion one 
way, and the leaders of the other party have an 
equally strong opinion the other way, there is no 
mode of getting adequate discussion except by a 
strenuous party debate. When, again, a decision 
has to be oome to quickly, and an ex-Vicoroy must 
contribute his share to the discussion while there is 
U%$e, he cannot avoid putting himself forward as tlie 
(Opponent of his successor if he disagrees with him. When 
the proper time comes, when the promised papers have 
been published, and when the exact meaning of the lan- 
guage used in the Queen’s Speech has been ascertained, 
a question will have been raised of very great importance 
to England and India, on which light can only be thrown 
by the expression of the varying opinions of party leaders, 
and on which the opinion of the persou who has just 
quitted the Government of India will bo valuable and 
welcome. 

Even, however, after reading Lord Litton * s Bpooch, it is 
not very easy to discover whon it became a part of the 
polioy of the late Government to retain Candaluir perma- 
nently. It may be observed that Lord Beaconsfield, in 
criticizing the Queen's Speech, carefully guarded himself 
against saying that Gandahar ought to be retained perma- 
nently. What he deprecated was, in his epigrammatic lan- 
guage, 14 scuttling out of Afghanistan.” It was not a with- 
drawal, but a hasty and pusillanimous withdrawal, to 
which he objected. What, however, seems really to liavo 
happened was this. Gandahar and Cabul were both held 
by onr troops at the beginning of last year, and at that 
time there was no intention of aunexing oithcr, or of 
annexing any part of Afghanistan. Lord Lytton, if he 
was correctly reported, said this distinctly at the time. 1 . 
But it was determined to treat Cabul and Gandahar dif- 
ferently. Cabul, after proper punishment had been in- 
flicted on the murderers of Cavagnari, was to bo handed 
over to the most promising candidate for tho post of 
Ameer that could bo found, while Gandahar was to be made 
independent of tho ruler of Cabul, and placed under a 
nominee of England protected by the presence of tho 
English troops, not holding the town, but stationed in can- 
tonments in the neighbourhood. This arrangement was 
carried out. A Wali was duly appointed, with British 
troops to guard him. A rival chief marched against 
him and us, the Wali’s troops deserted, and after much 
trouble wo defeated tho invader. The Wali was utterly 
sick of his disagreeable duties and went oiT, leaving 
our troops in Canduhar without any government being 
established there. What Lord Litton says is, that wo 
may repeat tho experiment if we please, and get another 
Wali to try his chance, or wo may sot up tho Govern- 
ment of the Queen ; but tho essential thing is that 
onr troops should not go away. It is, lie urges, an ad- 
vantage to England, and a very great, advantage, that we 
should have troops posted at Gandahar, and that wo now 
can stay there, and this is the main advantage wo have 
got out of tho war. If a British envoy could have been 
maintained in security at Cabul, that would have been a 
sufficient advantage. But a painful experience has shown 
ns that this cannot bo done. As we cannot have this 
advantage, then let us keep tho other advantage we have 
gained. • 

The real question to be decided is whether tho alleged 
advantage of retaining Gandahar is an advantage or not. 
It is no use saying that we must have something to show 
for ell the blood and treasure we have spent ; for, un- 
less this something is in itself worth having, there is 
really nothing to show. Still less can be said for the 
notion of quitting Gandahar to show onr penitence 
for the whole Afghan war. The question is more 
serious whether wo are bound by explicit pledges and 
solemn declarations not to annex, under the form of a 
military retention or otherwise, any part of Afghanistan. 
No doubt, at a period subsequent to the murder of Sir 
LgtJtS Cavagnari, the Indian Government stated that it 
4la not wish for any portion of Afghan territory except 
for the purposes of a rectified frontier. But it may be 
replied that the Government afterwards tried the experi- 
/taent of setting up a Wali at Gandahar, and that it is only 
because this experiment failed that we are driven to annex. 


On tho question whether wo are bound by a pledgo not to 
annex depends tho further question, Wbat would bo 
the effect on tho natives of India if we abandoned 
Candahar P Lord Litton says we should lose by causing 
an impression of weakness and vacillation. Lord 
NortuiuvOOK replies that we should gain by causing the 
improssion tlmt we are invariably honest. These ques- 
tions, however, arc only the fringe of the real question, 
which is whether the retention, of Candahar or is not a 
groat advantage to ns. Tho chief merit of Lord Litton’ s 
speech consisted in the clearness with which he explained 
what ho meant by tho retention of Candahar, and why 
he thought it very advantageous, as Candahar, if retained, 
is not to bo regarded as in any way an outpost against 
Russia. It is not to bo a second Motz offering an im- 
pregnable obstacle to tho advance of a probable and 
dangerous enemy ; for Lord Lytton totally disbelieves in 
tho possibility of a direct Russian attack. It is to be re- 
garded rather as one of thoso forts by which Wales was 
kept quiet when it was conquered. Either wo are to 
control the policy of tho Afghan or wo aro not. If 
wo do not, Russia will control it. If wo wish to con- 
trol it, we have only ono means of controlling it, and 
that is by a fort too strong for any Afghans to 
take and commanding tho only great commercial route 
which the Afghans possess. ThiB was tho gist of Lord 
Lytton’b speech. What he will have to prove when tho 
discussion is resumed in its proper course, and what he 
firmly believes ho can provo to tho satisfaction of all 
reasonable Englishmen, is that we must, if India is to be 
guarded against pauiev, control Afghan policy ; that there 
is no other means of controlling it, or, at any rate, none 
nearly as effectual as tho retention of Candahar ; and that 
the retention of Candahar will permanently serve the 
purpose for which it is intended. 


SANITARY PROTECTION. 

I E Heaven helps thoso that help themsolves, there may 
be a good time in store for tho householders of London. 
They arc now, for the first time, invited to form themselves 
into a “ Sanitary Protection Association.” The pleasing 
but delusive belief that legislation would give them the 
modest security they desire against Banitary mischiefs has 
gradually disappeared ; and urban man may now be divided 
into those who have ceased to believe in tho possibility of 
sanitary safety and those who, though they still believe 
in it, have ceased to hope that safety will be obtained. 
The first of these classes are accustomed to justify their 
scepticism by a frequent reference to milk. Do what 
wo can, they say, we aro only able to answer for our 
own houses. When our drains have been trapped and 
ventilated, and every outlet from tho houBe has been dis- 
connected from every inlet into the sewers ; when the 
water which the Companies profess to supply ns ready fil- 
tered has been filtered again, and even has been boiled, before 
a drop is allowed to pass our parched lips; whon every old 
or unacclimatized person in our dwelling has been given 
a violent cold by the thorough ventilation wo have intro- 
duced into every room, we are still liable to have every 
precaution defeated by tho baloful agency of this fair- 
seeming poison. Even wealth which can do so much will 
not enable a mun to keep a cow in an ordinary London 
house. Indeed, if, in rccklesB disregard of his butler’s 
comfort, ho turned tho pantry into a cow-houso, he would 
only be varying the risk. The oow is itself a Bufferer by 
the results of civilization, and languishes nud becomes 
diseased for want of fresh air and a country life. Nor 
would precautions as to tho milk we provido for our own 
use really meet tho case. Milk is precisely the thing 
which it is most difficult to avoid taking when it ia pro- 
vided for us by other people. A man who refused five o’clock 
tea or took care to have a lemon always about him would be 
a monster. Better die with natural human sympathies still 
welling up within us than live as the incarnation of 
absorption in. a worthless self. Sheer inability to answer 
these arguments has made us sanitafey agnostics. We 
cannot know what mischiof may not lurk in the milk- 
can, and we do not care to know what can be proved 
to lurk elsewhere. All these things yon warn us against 
may bo true; but wo do not see that any good comes 
of troubling ourselves about* them. Sanitary mischiefs 
are universally diflosod, and no precaution that Oan be 
taken will make more than an infinitesimal difference 
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in their number. The second class arc not at all disposed 
to make light of flic dangers to be incurred from 
faulty sanitary arrangements, but they are equally 
hopeless of getting the fault remedied. They would 
think no Kaerifieu too great provided that it brought 
security with it. Thoso men would gladly forego after- 
noon tea to the end of their lives, or oveu submit to 
drink it in degrading alliance with boiled milk, if they 
could only^hopc that the sacrifice would be accepted. 
Until experience has taught them that nothing comes of 
it, they are never so happy as when their drains are laid 
oyon, and when the presence of the plumber excites in 
them a fleeting hope that he is going to put traps that 
will hold water, pipes that will carry off sewage, and 
veutilators that will carry off noxious gases into space. 
Unfortunately, the time has gone by when a man could per- 
suade himself that any one of these things happened. His 
leaden idol has been broken ; ho has erased to put faith in 
bis plumber. ITe no longer cares to have his drains 
pulled to pieces, for he knows that nothing over comes 
•of it. When there is a stoppage in the drains, save when 
in the basement, ho hears with indifference that the men 
have corno to put it right, for he secretly suspects that 
there is no communication with the main sewer. In this 
helpless and hopeless condition he goes through life. Tbo j 
newest, sanitary inventions cannot win a smile from him. 
Mr. Par n km. might 'obstruct the progress of a Sanitary 
Iteform Bill without provoking him to a single harsh word. 

The Sanitary Protection Association comes forward to 
help this latter typo of men directly and the former type 
indirectly. To the man who believes in sanitary pre- 
cautions, if he only knew how to make them effectual, it 
offers the means of knowing exactly where the drainage 
of his house is faulty, what is needed to put it right, aud 
Jiovv much the process of putting it right will cost. Wo are 
often deterred from taking measures to satisfy ourselves 
upon the first of these points by the uncertainty what 
such an investigation will cost. The member's of the 
Sanitary Protection Association will no longer be in any 
•doubt upon this head. For a payment of two guineas the 
first year and one guinea every succeeding year, they will 
have the sanitary arrangements of their houses thoroughly 
examined, aud bo furnished with a diagram of the pipes, 
and with specific recommendations, where needful, as to 
the improvements. The Society will not itself undertake 
alterations, but its engineers will state what they ought 
to cost, aud will report upon them when they aro finished. 
Tbo drains once put in order will be inspected every year, 
in order to see that nothing lias gone wrong in the 
interval. Nor is it only at homo that the members 
will enjoy this protection. For a moderate fee they 
will be able to have other people’s houses examined. 
We do not observe that anything is said about the consent 
of the owner beiug first had, but we prosumo that this 
may bo taken for granted. The members of tho Associa- 
tion will thus be armed with a weapon of terrible force 
iu doaling with people who wish to let their houses 
furnished for the season. If they refuse to allow the 
tSonioty's engineer to ox&mine their drains, JJhc refusal will 
at once bo set down to a guilty conscience. If they 
consent, and the engineer suggests that, iu order to muko 
the house habitable, 100Z. mast be feponb in sanitary im- 
provements, tho outlay Will make a considerable hole in 
•the sum the owner expects to niako by the transaction. 
When these arrangements havo been in force some little 
•time, oven tho sanitary unbeliever may come to be con- 
verted. Ho will see that., on an average, the members of 
the Association do suffer less than other people from the 
ills that modern refinement is heir to, and he may thus be 
convinced that, even if his friends’ milk supply cannot be 
made unimpeachable, it is still prudent to make his own 
house as secure against disease as possible. 

At the meeting in which the new Association was intro- 
duced to tho notice of Londoners a statement was made 
whiefa^puggests that there is still something to bo dono in 
the way of sanitary legislation. It was said, wo presume 
no* without 6ome foundation, that put of tho 60,000 or 
70,00 u houses annually built in London, 50,000 are unfit 
far human' habitation. If this assertion is anywhere near 
the truth, it reflects very great discredit ou the Local Go* 
vernment Board and on the authorities oh urged with the 
auiiunifttratiou of the Metropolitan Buildiug Acts* To 
attempt to make tbo whole mass of existing houses lit for 
human habitation would be a very tremendous undertak- 
ing; but to ensure that no additions shall be made 


to the list of houses not fit for . human habitation 
need present no very serious, difficulty. SS^htt^ acienoe 
is perfectly able to gay what is the minimum provision for 
health without which a house ought not to bo inhabited ; 
and, by a single clause in a building Act, it mi{?ht be 
enacted that no new house should be either occupied by 
the owner, or let or Bold to others for occupation, until it 
had been examined on behalf of the local authority and 
•certified to possess those essential requisites. This sugges- 
tion has been again and again made in our columns and else- 
where without anything coming of it, Tet, in the absence 
of such a provision, the aggregate of unhealthy houses is 
constantly becoming greator, and all for want of a preofra^ 
tion that would interfere with no vested interest, and cotv- 
Kequcntly cause no expense, either by way of compensation 
or litigation. It is a matter of astonishment that so simple 
a romedy for an admitted evil should so long regain 
unapplied. 


AGENTS PROVOCATEURS. 

rjHHE Home Secretary was plaoed in apositiou of no small 
J- difficulty by a question which was put to him on 
Tuesday in the House of Commons with reference to the 
case of Titley, the chemist who was convicted last month of 
a criminal offence in very peculiar circumstanoes. Titley, 
it rany be remembered, had been induced by an elaborate 
aud. very artfully concocted plot on the part of the police 
to supply certain noxious drugs. The plot required tbe 
participation of an inspector of police, a sergeant, and a 
woman who is tho wife of a police pensioner, and who 
“ does jobs ” for the police generally. Between them 
these persons tramped up a story of a young woman, aud 
an agitated lover, and an obliging friend, and a mother in 
terror for her daughter’s reputation, which parts were, with 
the exception of that of the young woman, played by the 
actors just mentioned. Considerable sums of money 
were also shown to Titi.ey to tempt him to comply with the 
demand made, and after a good deal of hesitation he con- 
sented. The singularity of tbo case was twofold* In the 
first place, though tbe met of legal criminality — that is to 
say, the actnal supply of the drugs — was, assuming the truth 
of the police evidence, indisputable, it was equally indis- 
putable that tho person supposed to be in danger of injury 
by them was non-existent, and their criminal use conse- 
quently impossible. In the socond place, there was the 
very questionable nature of tho means by which this legal 
criminality had been brought about. This struck the 
Grand Jury so strongly, that they returned a true bill for 
conspiracy against the police, and though this proceeding 
was ineffectual, owing to a technical flaw, more or less 
disapproval of the conduct of tho police was expressed by 
tho judge, by tho jury who tried and convicted Titley, and 
by public opinion outside the Court. Accordingly the other 
night Sir W illiam Hakcoukt was asked whether he would 
direct the prosecution of tho polico, and this question natu- 
rally invited and produced a statement not merely as to the 
past, but as to the future, policy of tho Homo Office in re- 
lation to tho practice of fishing for crime. 

That tho legality of the means employed to entrap 
Titley is not to bo regularly tried is perhaps disappoint- 
ing. But Sir William Harcourt is hardly to be blamed, 
inasmuch as tho existence of & complete precedent in 
which the polico not merely acted as they have acted now, 
but were oommonded for so acting by tbe judges, suffi- 
ciently exonerates the adtors in this curious, and we fear 
wo must say rather disoroditable, affair. The Home 
Secretary, however, promises that a somewhat strict 
watch shall bo kept iu future on tbe dramatic propensities 
of detfotives. Tbe game of temptation is not to be played 
without the direct authorization of the Home Offioe, and 
not os at present at the more pleasnre of the Director 
of Criminal Investigation. It is to bo presumed, of 
course, that tho Home Office* will hot vouchsafe its 
consent without very strong reasons, and will take great 
care to guard against abuse. Perhaps, as we have said, 
we must be satisfied with this, though it is impossible 
wholly to overcome the repugnance which most jSngHeb- 
men feel, and rightly feel, towards such methods 
detecting crime. This repugnance does no t arise merely 
from tbe somewhat irrational conception of criminal in- 
vestigation as a kind of sport in which due 11 law," in the!, 
one ^nse as in the other, is to be given to tbe accused. 0 * 
It arises, on the one hand, from a sentiment of natural 
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equity whidh considers (ho tempter as the chief cause of 
the crime* and reflects that, but for the tempter, the crime 
would ^erjr likely never have been committed at all ; 
and, in the Becond ’ place, from a fooling of the extreme 
danger of Buch a method of detection. With respect 
to the first point, a good deal that is not very rele- 
vant has been said in regard to other instances in which 
artifice is resorted to in order to obtain evidence of 
guilty practices. In most such cases it is tolerably 
certain on tho faco of it that, unless the criminal is a 
crim inal, ho will hardly be tempted to commit the crime. 
J!pablican who is not in Hie habit of selling drink at pro- 
hibited timej is not very likely to run the risk of the 
penalty ho incurs in an isolated case. An honest, man has 
not the machinery or tho practised skill necessary for 
forging bank-notes or manufacturing base coin. If a pur- 
chaser goes to a shop, and demands forbidden books or 
prints, it is quite clear that tho shopkeeper cannot sell 
them if he has not got them, and that ho is not likely to 
liavo them, except for tho purpose of illegally selling them. 
Hut every chemist, and almost every chemist’s assistant, is 
in case to bo tempted by such an artful tale as the polico 
told to Titley. The drugs are at his disposal, and on his 
promises for lawful purposes. Ho is then induced, partly 
by the sight of money, partly by ingeniously devised and 
more ingeniously corroborated appeals to the feelings, to 
believe that ho is helping some one out of a difficulty. 
Cupidity, good nature, ready opportunity, combine lo 
draw him into error, and, though it is easy to say that an 
honost man ought in such a case to kick the tempters out 
of his shop, nml either do his best to think no more about 
tho matter or mention it to tho police*, yet opportunity, 
greed, and good-nature combined will always have a strong 
chance of drawing men in the way in which they arc 
tempted to go. 

There is, however, something more to be said in the 
matter than this. Not merely is it extremely likely that 
such methods of detecting crime may make criminals out 
of men who would otherwise be honest, but it is probable 
that it may make apparent criminals out of men who are 
actually innccout. Jn tlio political matters to which 
the use of a yen Is 2>roin>ctitcnrx has for tho most part 
been confined, tlio object is generally rather to obtain 
a clue to suspected agencies and plans, otherwise undis- 
covcrablc, than to fix guilt on any particular person. 
Jn such cases as this before us tlio crime is discovered 
(invented would be per hups a better word) and brought, 
homo by tho same persons. The tempters are the wit- 
nesses, and they are witnesses who have a strong interest 
in proving their case. In this particular matter of 
Title v, for instance, there was not a witness against tho 
man who was not also engaged more or less deeply in tho 
[dot for provoking him to crime. Tho whole thing 
might therefore have boen, though we have not the 
slightest intention of hinting that it was, as much a fabri- 
cation us tho story about tho young woman. Such a 
method of going to work is a tremendous weapon to put into 
the hands of the police, inasmuch as it enables a lew persons 
to ruin a possibly innocent man without there being the 
least chance of his escaping. It is so very much easier, 
too, to discovor crime in this manner than by tho 
humdrum process of waiting till it has been actually 
committed, nud then tracing it out, that tho polico might 
almost be tempted to employ it for their own honour 
and glory. Tho suspicions amounting almost to cer- 
tainty which are supposed to justify tho method aro 
very easily formed, and corroboration is suro not to be 
lacking to them. Indeed sonic members of tho polico force, 
unless they are very much maligned, labour under a deep- 
seated idea that all u civilians ” are not only criminals in 
jwtentia — which is no doubt in a manner true — but most 
probably aotual criminals, respecting whom it is tho duty 
of an active officer to keep his suspicions constantly 
aroused and to receive every information that, ho can 
possibly get bold of. The employment of agents pro- 
vocateurs suits this temper to a nicety, and is a propor- 
tionately dangerous weapon to entrust to persons so 
^posed. Still it wbuld bo too much, no doubt., to assert 
m the process must in no conceivable circumstances bo 
employed. Sir "William Harcourt*s promise, as wo under- 
stand it, is that the Home Secretary shall comport 
himself towards any proposal for the employment of 
the police in such matters very much as he at present 
Comports bimsolf towards applications for the remission 
of* tho oxtremo penalty of tho law. That is to say, he 


will take tho matter under his personal attention, and his 
decision will be a matter of persona] responsibility. It is 
doubtful whioh will be the more disagreeable function; 
but the ooufidenco which at present is reposed in the 
Ilorao Secretary in tho decision of tho gravest of all 
questions — that of the life and death of hiB fellow- 
creatures — can hardly bo refused him in a matter which, 
though even more repugnant to ordinary feelings, is per- 
haps one of loss gravo import. It is very improbable that 
the sanction of tho Home Office will very often bo given 
to these plans of espionage and masquerading, of “ baiting 
11 tho swim,” like Thames barbel-fishers, and thon angling 
for tho prey liko the same variety of sportsman. It may bo 
questioned whether such sanction would ever bo justifiable, 
except in casc^wbere the public safety is involved on a largo 
scale, or else in those where strong, but insufficient, proofs 
of repeated breaches of a particular law by a particular 
person aro in the possession of the authorities. In the 
first of these cases tho importance of the end justifies 
almost any moans. In the other, tho great danger of tho 
method, the danger of inducing a previously innocent 
person to commit crime, or of falsely condemning one who 
is still innocent, is reduced to a minimum. The police 
are said in the present ease to have had grounds for sus- 
pecting Titley ; but no definite proof has boon produced, 
and oven in snch a caso it is doubtful whether it is well 
that a man should be condemned wholly and solely on 
the evidence of his tempters. 


THE FRENCH MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS. 

T HE municipal elections in France give no indication 
of any change in tho temper of tlio French people. 
The Conservative Opposition has a long and difficult 
undertaking before it. Jts more sanguine members 
probably hoped that the recent ecclesiastical policy of the 
(government would have weakened the hold of tho Re- 
public upon tlio country, and if the country had cared 
about the questions with which the Government has been 
dealing this expectation might well have been justified. 
But the result makes it clear that llio country is exceed- 
ingly indifferent to what has been done and to what is 
doing. The religious orders may be rich in virtnos, but 
they do not seem to have specially endeared themselves 
to their fellow-country men. The closing of the Jesuit 
| schools is an u invar ran tubfo interference with the liberty 
] of the parents who wish to send their sons to be taught 
there ; but tlio wrongs of a few well-to-do men excite 
no commiseration in the minds of tho majority. The 
peasant i*3* do not. appear to be at all disturbed at tho 
j prospect of their children growing up without reli- 
gious instruction ; they are probably conscious that 
they liavo never turned such religious instruction as 
they had in their own childhood to much account. ATI 
the k se things put together do not constitute a reason for 
returning a Conservative candidate, who has no pros- 
pect to offer them except that, if a sufficient number 
of men like-minded with himself can get into power, 
tho existing Government will bo overturned. On the 
whole, it is plain that the country likes tho existing 
Government. Indeed, it must be admitted that, from a 
rudely material point of view, it lias every reason to like 
it. The prosperity of France may not bo in tho least due 
to tho policy of its rulers ; but it cannot be denied that, 
under its present rulers, that prosperity has been vory 
great. The collocation may be purely accidental ; but as 
long as it continues it will have its weight with the elec- 
tors. Indeed, it may be co id ended with some reason that 
it. is not purely accidental, \$ 3 ince the retiicmont of Mar- 
shal M-AC Mahon there lias been an air of stability about 
the Government to which France had for some years been 
a stranger. There has bocu no really serious opposition to 
the Republic in any quarter, and tho absence of this element 
has given men of business an unwonted confidence in tho 
future. Hod the communal elections taken a diffei ont turn, 
this confidence would have been rudoly shaken. The doubts 
that would have been excitod as to tho pomiaupncc of the 
present order of things would not have stopped short at 
tho men who aro actually administering public affairs. 
Tho Republican Government could not liavo been over- 
thrown, without the Republic itself being threatened ; and, 
so long as this remains truo, it is not likely to bo over- 
thrown unless it does something verj' much more an who 
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tb&n it has yot done. It is easy to imagine tho confusion 
that would roign in Franco if tlie Conservative coalition 
that has been contesting so many seats in the Paris Muni- 
cipal Council could command a majority in tlio Chamber 
of .Deputies, The momont of the coalition’s success would 
also be tho moment of its disruption. Those who compose 
it would find that tho agreement between them had been 
simply destructive. They had all wanted to upset the 
Government, but no two sections of them would bo of tho 
same mind as to what- was to be done after the Government 
had boen upset. The uncertainty which was so conspi- 
cuous in the months that followed tho 16th of May would 
return in increased force, and while that uncertainty lasts 
France would be paralysed abroad and uneasy at homo. 
This is not a prospect that has any charms for mon of 
business, and m France, more than in any other country, 
the great majority of the population are men of business. 

If therefore French Conservatism is to effect anything in 
politics, it must subject itself to a long course of very dis- 
tasteful discipline. To begin with, it must convince tho 
nation that it is not intriguing against oxisting institutions. 
There may be some things in the recent administration of 
the Republic which a large number of Frenchmen think im- 
prudent and unnecessary. But so long as tlio alternative 
is the overthrow of the Republic, tho cost of getting them 
remedied will bo more than tho nation is prepared to pay. 
As yet there has been no serious effort on tlio part of 
the Conservatives to convince the nation thut the Re- 
public would be safe in their hands. Indeed, we may go 
further, and say that there is abundance of evidence that 
the Republic would not be safe in tboir hands. Now 
that the democratic section of the Bou&p&rtists has repudi- 
ated 44 Compromising alliances,” all the regularly enrolled 
members of the Conservative party arc more or less 
Royalists. The • least pronounced typo among them is 
probably that represented by M. Heuv£, who was elected 
last Sunday for one of tho arrondissomcnls of Paris. Ho 
is described as a man who prefers constitutional monarchy; 
but, while this is unattainable, will put up with a consti- 
tutional Republic. If all the members of tho coalition 
were of M. IICuve's way of thinking, they might have tho 
sense to postpones their abstract preferences to the 
practical needs of tho country. But M. lliuiVE stands 
out from tho rest as exceptionally well disposod to- 
wards the Republic ; and, if lie and his allies were now 
forming a Government, he would almost certainly be unable 
to restrain their monarchical enthusiasm within any rational 
bounds. So long as this is. tho case, tho abstention from 
monarchical speeches on tho eve of a critical election will 
make no impression on the nation. The feeling through- 
out the country will bo that under the plea of Conserva- 
tism those men are really preaching a restoration, and that 
by tho side of such a possibility tho Republic, even if it 
be a little more advanced than it might bo, is the Govern- 
ment to support. At present there aro no signs of that 
abnegation of personal preference which must be tho first 
step towards success on tho part of the French Conserva- 
tives. * 

Supposing, howover, that this preliminary stop lias been 
taken, and that Republican institutions have been honestly 
accepted as those under which if best suits French men 
to live, the Conservatives will still have a great deal of work 
before them. Tho feature in government that is likely 
to make most impression upon Frenchmen is administrative 
success; and if the Conservatives are to replaco the 
oxisting majority in the Chamber of Deputies, it must be 
in virtue of their supposed possession of greater adminis- 
trative powers. It is not easy for an Opposition to show 
this, inasmuch as tho demonstr&tiou has to tuko the form 
of criticism on Ministerial .blunders. Still, if criticism 
lacks the opportunities which a government can com- 
mand, it is also saved from the discredit of makiqg mis- 
takes. Its promises are not llublo to be falsifiod by re- 
Balts.; it cannot be compelled to put its suggestions to 
the decisive test of experiment. Year after year it may 
go on finding out weak places in its adversary’s budgets, 
and pointing out, with the wisdom that comes so abun- 
dantly after the fact, the reasons why they have failed to 
do Idle good that was expected of them. The line, in fact, 
that is marked out for the French Conservative members by 
the hard* necessities of their political position is very 
much that which was pursued with so much success by 
Sir Robert Peel between tho year 1835 and the year 
1841. Unfortunately it is one for which tho French are 
eminently unsnited. Their political sseal, like their mili- 


tary courage, is most conspicuous when thejjrare pushing 
home a successful attack. For the wearisome task of 
making preparations for a successful attack years hence 
they have little aptitude. Yet, in default of this faculty, 
there seems but little possibility of success in reserve for 
them. Unexpected dangers may await the Republic, but 
for the present it can afford to despise the hostility of its 
avowed foes. It is fair, however, to say that in the muni- 
cipal elections iu Paris,' the Conservatives have shown 
moro wisdom and moro zeal than could have been looked 
for. They contested a large proportion of the arrondisse- 
ments, though in many of them their candidates h&cfnot 
a chance of carrying the seat. Thoy brought 50,000 voters 
to the poll, whereas in 1878 the Conservative voters were 
under 10,000. Thoso are real advances, made under cir- 
cumstances of very great discouragement, and they have 
met their reward in a gain of Bever&l seats. This is 
the kiud of strategy that the French Conservatives ought 
to adopt at all elections. They should keep themeo! ves 
before the mind of the public, not as a knot of dynastic 
intriguers, but as a political party working within the 
limits of the Republican Constitution for the attainment 
of certain practical ends. In the present condition of 
France this can only bo dono by bringing forward a much 
greater number of candidatos than can possibly bo re- 
turned. The object is to mako people realize that they arc 
a possible force in politics ; that tney have given up tho 
alternatives of abstention and conspiracy between which 
they used to oscillate, and that they aro making a serious 
effort to influence, aud eventually to guide, the policy of 
the Republic. To bring about this, every seat ought to be 
contested and every voter brought to the poll. A really 
zealous party is almost certain to gain to itself a certain 
number of recruits ; and oven small additions to a minority, 
if they arc constant and general, create by degrees an im- 
pression that the party which registers them is gradually 
gaining ground, aud will some day have to be seriously 
reckoned with. Tho defeat of tho Communists in the Paris 
elections may perhaps help tho Conservatives to realize 
moro clearly what is before them. The anarchy to which 
they have looked forward as their destined opportunity is 
still very far off. 


SMALL-POX HOSPITALS. 

D R. BREWER has brought a very serious charge 
against the inhabitants of Hampstead. Thoy aro re- 
sponsible, he hints, for most of the suffering that will 
bo caused by the new epidemic of small-pox. Tho Metro- 
politan Asylums Board, of which Dr. Brewer is Chair- 
man, burn to do what thoy can to mitigate this terrible 
scourge. It is impossible, indeed, to imagine a public 
body in n more intensely sensitive condition than thoy 
arc at this moment. 44 No men,” says Dr. Brewer, 44 know 
44 better what is the liability of the 200,000 unvaccin&ted 
44 persons among a mass of well-nigh four millions.” The 
Board has risen superior oven to the benumbing influence 
of familiarity and habit. “ The sufferings to which we 
“ minister,” they say, “ quicken, not deaden, oqp sym- 
“ pathieB.” But for the present they have no power to 
give effect to their sympathies. Tho timely isolation of 
infected persons is one of the most effectual means of 
checking the spread of the disease, and the timely isolation 
of infected persons cannot now be carried out beyond tho 
narrow limits within which it has already been effected. 
The managers 44 aro nu&blo to enter the market for new 
41 sites, or to appropriate any additional building.” In 
this respect they are paralysed, and they have authorized 
Dr. Brewer to explain to the public why they are not re- 
sponsible for the suffering and mortality wbion they antici- 
pate, but cannot provide for. We question if any of our 
readers who have not seen Dr. Brewer's letter will guess 
what it is that has reduced the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board to this helpless condition. It is the people of 
Hampstead. In that favoured district the managers have 
built a small-pox hospital, from the use of which they .are 
now debarred by injunction. The legality of this injunction 
will shortly be decided by the House of Lords, but until it 
is decided the managers can do nothing. The Hampstead 
hospital is an integral part of a vast design for protect- 
ing the whole of London against small-pox, and a design ' 
from which an integral part has been removed is not one 
that can profitably be put into execution. The pertinence 
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P Dr. Brewbr’b argument is not, it must be confessed, 
try obrioui, "The fact that an injunction not to avail 
themselves of the Hampstead site has been obtained against 
the managers is an excellent reason for not again opening 
the Hampstead hospital. What js not qnite so plain is 
why it prevents them from opening similar hospitals in 
other districts. Even if everything that tho managers 
contond for iB conceded to them, they are still a long way 
from the point they seek to establish. Though tho Hamp- 
stead hospital was an integral part of thoir schotno for 
protecting London against small-pox, it was not tho whole 
of th^<jcneme. All the small-pox pationts in London wore 
not to bo sent to Hampstead for treatment, but only tlioso 
who live in the north or north-wost. At present the epi- 
demic is worst in the south-east of London, and is seem- 
ingly on the increase in tho south-west. Why as regards 
these districts, far enough away from Hampstead in all 
conscience, should the managers be paralysed by tho 
prohibition to send pationts to Hampstead ? What pre- 
vents them from going into tho market for sites in other 
parts of London? If it did not seem indecent to sug- 
gest such an explanation in reference to so august a body 
as tho Metropolitan Asylums Board, we should be inclined 
to say that the exaggerated importance assigned in Dr. 
Brewer’s lotfcor to tho Hampstead case was duo to temper. 
The managers have been opposed, and up to this time 
successfully opposed, and they are not nn willing that the 
people of London should seo that the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board cannot bo resisted without mischief 
coming of it. 

Dr. Brewer’s letter has not been loft unanswered. In 
the Times of Tuesday, Mr. Pearson JLill sots out a long 
list of facts, some of which he alleges to have boon proved 
at the trial, while others have hoeu established since. 
Whether Mr. II ill’s deductions from the evidence given 
at the trial are legitimate wo shall not attempt to decide. 
The appeal against tho injunction is still to be heard, and 
the judgment then givon may declare that wluit have 
boon supposed to bo facts aro really fictions. It is 
permissible, however, to point, out that, so far as tho 
case has yet gone, tho contentions of tho - Hampstead 
ratepayers have been justified, and that those contentions 
tti*o of a kind that tho Metropolitan Asylums Board aro 
bound to take into consideration quito apart from any 
decision that may ultimately be given as to their legal 
rights. Mr. Hill maintains that when tho hospital was 
first opened for small-pox patients Hampstead was abso- 
lutely free from small-pox, though, as was shown by the 
ciroimi stance of a special hospital being required for its 
treatment, the disease was severely felt in other parts of 
London. This immunity did not long survive tho opening 
of tho hospital. In less than a month small-pox broke out 
in Hampstead — tho death-rate in the houses adjoining tho 
hospital grounds being more than six times ns great as in 
the rosfc of the pavish. Six years later the hospital was 
again opened, Hampstead, as before, boing absolutely 
free from small-pox at tho time. In less than three weeks 
small-pox once more broke out, and tho proportion 
of cases in the houses noarest to tho hospital was 
again very- much larger than in the rest of the parish. 
Now that tho hospital is closed, Hampstead is, as before, 
free from small-pox, though it lias again appeared in 
London. Mr. Hill is not satisfied with pleading the 
actual experience of Hampstead. Ho says that at tlio 
trial similar facts could have been proved as regards the 
Homerton and Stockwell hospitals, had not tho counsel 
for the Asylams Board resisted the production of this 
evidence on technical grounds ; and that tho re-opening of 
the Homerton hospital has been followed by a fresh and 
serious outbreak of small-pox in tho immediato neigh- 
bourhood. Further, ho contends that tho whole system of 
large hospitals is condemned by Results. There have boon 
many moro deaths from small- pox in London in tho 
twelve years since the Asylums Board was constituted 
than there were in the previous twelve years ; so that the 
M timely isolation of the infected,” on which tho managers 
principally rely, has proved no real protection. The 
system or large hospitals is not even an advantage to the 
patents themselves. The death-rate in the hospitals is 
than twioei as great as it is among pationts of the 
same olass, when nursed even in their own miserable 
homos, and moro than six timos as great as it is among 
patients treated in small infirmaries. 
f The issue raised by this part of Mr. Hill’s letter is 
quite distinct from that raised at the trial. Tho House 


of Lords will simply have to determine whether the 
Asylums Board have a statutory right to place a small-pox 
hospital at Hampstead, and whether, oven if they have 
tli is right, they aro not bound to make compensation to 
the persons injured by such a hospital being opened in 
their immediate neighbourhood. Supposing .that the 
House of Lords decides that such a statutory right exists, 
and that the Asylums Board cannot be made to pay 
compensation for injuries inflicted in tho exorcise of that 
right, it will bo a very serious quostion whether this 
statutory right ought not to bo* further restricted. If 
it has been proved— «- and in the faco of the facts 
stated by Mr. Hill wo do not see how this can 
bo denied — that tho opening of a sraall-pox hospital 
docs introduce tho diseaso in a very virulent form 
into neighbourhoods previously free from it, two things 
soom to follow. Tho first is that theso largo hospitals 
should not bo opened except in moro isolatod districts 
than Hampstead. The second is that, unless a very 
strong case can bo made out for their necessity, they 
should not bo opened at all. No district can complain if 
it has to boar its own share of diseaso ; but to mako a 
few selected districts bear the harden of all the disease of 
London can only bo defensible when the least populated 
neighbourhoods have been carefully picked out for tho pur- 
pose. Of course Mr. Hill’s statements may be contested, 
and his comparison between tho death-rate among small-pox 
patients treated in largo hospitals and tho death-rate 
among patients treated in small infirmaries may bo shown 
to bo inaccurate and misleading. But the current of 
medical opinion has not of' Into boon altogether favourable 
to largo hospitals, and it is plain that, if small- pox 
can bo even as well treated in small hospitals, there 
are special reasons why that course should be pre- 
ferred. If tins managers of the Asylums Board are unnblo 
to open any moro largo hospitals whilo the issue of tho 
Hampstead case remains undecided, they could not have a 
better opportunity of trying tho experiment, of small hos- 
pitals. Tho abridgment of tho distance which tho patients 
have to be conveyed must diminish the danger of their 
communicating tho disease on the journey, and increase 
tho chances of recovery, whilo tho collection of a large 
number of cases may in some unexplained way mako the 
disease moro fatal to tho sufferers and moro infectious to 
others. The managers of the Asylums Board may not bo 
disposed to accept any evidence against tho large hospital 
system which is not founded on direct experiment, but 
they will be wanting in their duty to tho public if they do 
not try the experiment for themselves. 


Cl/IIATES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

O UR modern writers of fiction, if notour personal experience, 
have brought us all acquainted with the cumto of the present 
day in his social aspect. Ilis prospects, his ambitions, the classes 
and circles which afford tho arena for his social successes — wo do not 
now touch on the graver bearings of his office — have all boen the 
th omo of living painters of manners. The curato has a place of his 
own very dMinctiy marked, for example, in the novels of Mr. Trol- 
lope mid Mrs. 01 i pliant, not tc* mention innumerable others; and in 
all those points wo notice a difference between tho literature of 
tho eighteenth and that of the nineteenth century. Wo gather 
indeed from nil records that the curate of former days had an 
important and prominent part to play, but wo hear comparatively 
little about him. Tho parsons that figure in the novels and the 
essays of what one may call tho classical social history of tho past 
century are incumbents, holders of tho benefices they serve, or 
possibly London curates who Lave deserted thoir couutry livings 
for a position more suited to their aspirations or to the display of 
their gifts. Whether this shows the office to have boeu held less 
in permanency than is tho caso now is beside our present purpose ; 
what wo observe is that curates, such, are not conspicuous in 
pictures of eighteenth-century social life os given to the world in 
those days. Them are, however, memorials of tlioso times brought 
together by industrious collectors, which, while throwing light on 
tho state of discipline in the Church, let us see a good dual of 
the labours and remuneration of curates. A hundred, and, still 
more, a hundred and fifty, years ago people wore very artless in 
their private correspondence on the tomporalities of tho Church, 
and did not disguise their solicitude how to get their share of 
them, how to keep what they had got while seeking to get more, 
how to get the pay and let others do the work. 

It is, however, easy to be too severe on tho keou interest thown 
in those days in the Church’s temporalities. A battle hod to bo 
fought on this ground as much lor the sake of the humbler laity 
as of tho clergy. Self may hnvo had too large a share in tho 
contests for clerical rights ; but without a personal concern in the 
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question such struggles arc rarely ventured upon, and then they 
are apt to become severe tests of temper and discretion. But 
the Church of our day profits by the disputes which then set 
parsons mid farmers by the ears, not by any moans generally 
to the hlatne of the parsons. Records of the time are full of 
notices of these contests, showing incidentally a ground for non- 
residence. Wo read of a Leicestershire roctor (1761) 44 who, 
having done much for himself and his successors by setting aside 
a pretended modus and raising the value of the living, by no 
means boyond what w.is just and equitable, could hardly ever 
appear without receiving tlloso insults which the clergy too often 
experience on similar occasions/' In this case the rector 
(Thomas Ball), having carried his point, put a curate in charge, und 
himself procured the common object of clerical desire, 44 ft licence 
to reside in Town/' and took the curacy of Bloomsbury. Loudon 
curacies and lectureships were a very acceptable refuge, both on 
sural grounds and also ns high roads to promotion in some form or 
other. 

The rector of Kettering, described as “the learned and con- 
mentions divine, the U v. Thomas A lion/' who came to the 
living in the year 1715, earned ou a thirty years’ contest with 
the patrons of that benc.nn. m i.t.niuiug a temper which wins the 
admiration of the reader 'J In ne pillions by virtue of certain lease 
transactions in Elizabeth s reijn, claimed to exercise the right to 
all rectorial tithes; and, n»g 1 diets of the depreciation in the value 
of money, tied down the ivc t h salary to the original sum of 40/. 
per Annum. While appealing at once to law and to conscience, the 
rector proposed the most modest compromises — if only they would 
raise the income to a sum equivalent to the lirst endowment granted; 
if only they would give 200 / to enable him to publish certain 
religious works he had in hand ; but they stuck to the letter of 
precedent and their claim. At length he put his 44 Complaint ” 
into Chancery, where his lights were recognized, and the value of 
Kettering now stands in the Clergy I/i-t at 1,000/. per annum. 
This all air throws some liuht on the progressive income of curates. 
In Elizabeth's day a curate's as liny w»s 10/. ; now, the Rector 
argues, 44 1 cannot get the duty done [in case of leaving the living 
in charge] under 40/.” Thus In.* writes in 1720, when probably the 
sum was in excess of the customary standard. In lines written 
later in tho century the poet seems to Munv this: — 

And passing rich with forty pounds u yeur. 

\V r e find 20/. and 25 /. often stated us the uuiount of a curate's 
salary. Thus Mugdiueri College ^1744) annexes a curacy of 
20I. to Coningaholine, near Louth ; and the curacy of Llles- 
field, near Oxford, is 25/. per annum 44 at most.’’ A writer 
from Wales (1758), pleading for a more learned clergy, and 
tho necessity of a less costly education than that given by our 
Universities, argues that “ gentlemen who have had the ad- 
vantage of a learned and polito education will hardly tube upon 
them tho fatigue of serving three or four churches for the trilling 
consideration of 25/. a year.” 

This touchos upon another distinguishing feature of curate life 
in the last century. Owing to tho prmalenco of non-residence, 
unavoidable in many eases where several proferments of small 
value— of 50/., 20/., and even 10/. — were held by one man, villages 
in certain parts of iho kingdom were frequently served by a per- 
ambulating ministry. This abuso was mainly confined to the 
Northern counties, where alone, as a rule, it was possible to 
take holy orders without the preliminary of a University educa- 
tion. Persons not long passed away could remember these plural- 
iats of curacies, hurrying from parish to parish, their horso waiting 
for them at each church gate; and noted, if not boasted of by 
their congregations, as marvels of rapid delivery. Swift put into 
verse the complaint of hard duty of one of these overtasked drudges 
of the sanctuary ■ « 

1 marulit'd three mile* through hottest suud 
With zeal in heart, and notes rn hand ; 
l rode four more to Gicul St, Marv, 

Using four legs when two were weary. 

To three fair virgins 1 did tic men 
In the clow* bauds of plensiug Hymen ; 

1 (lipp’d two babes in holy water 
Ami purified their mothers after. 

Within an hour and eke a half 
1 pivnchrd three congregations deuf ; 

Where thundering out with lungs long-winded, 
i chopp’d so fast that few there minded. 

Mv emblem, the laborious huh, 

Saw all these mighty labours (lone 
lMore one rftce of his was run. 

A'l this performed hy Robert Ilowit; 

Wimt mortal elsotcould e’er go through it ? 

Whether sermons thus delivered were preached in pure Saxon 
English, or iu a language less in accord with a rustic vocabulary, 
signified probably but little ; but when by accident a multipli- 
cation of cures was field by a scholar open to the difficulties and 
evils of such a system, wo learn some of the consequences of it. A 
certain Reverend Christopher Hunter, of Sidney Sussex College, 
writes from Lynn (in 1770) to a clerical friend whoso duty lay in 
London : — 

What do vou think of four churches for one man ? Too much in 
conscience, I ’think 1 hear you a ay ; this, however, is exactly the case with 
me at present. I was rather seduced into the fourth, as the Rev. Mr. 
Greene (who*w pines l am supplying) mentioned only three to mo, be- 
cause, forsooth, one is dropped every Sunday. 

He receives his friend's sympathy, which induces him to follow up 
his report 

Lynn, l>ec. si, 1770.— You rightly suppose that my present situation is 
out the ino*>t ugrccahk* in the world, and yet I dare say you have no 


notion of the circumstance that makes it most unpleasant to me. It is not 
the labour of tho employment, tho length and badness of tho roads, not tk» 
inclemency of the seasons— these 1 regard not ; but it is the extreme ignor- 
ance and misery* of my parishioners. When I say that there are not in my four 
parishes above’ five people who can write, I believe 1 say the strictest truth ; 
neither do 1 think there are above twice the number who cun read. It is 
a more difficult matter than a London preacher will readily conceive to 
speak to an illiterate congregation in a manner they can understand. The 
commonest and best authorized word in composition, if it seldom is intro- 
duced into vulgar conversation, is certainly* not made out by them ; and as 
such words must continually arise iu a discourse, the whole will of course 
lose much of its force ; sometimes it will lose all. Whilst you are perusing 
this, you are comparing my* poor Hock with some old women in your parish, 
but. your comparison is very deficient ; the most ignorant old woman of 
your acquaintance, compared with the majority of my parishioner^ is a 
Doctor iu nil the faculties. > % ’ 

Ur. Johnson always rocognizes the difficulties of the clergy on 
these points, and is touching in his apologies for tho unavoidable 
difference between the Church's theory and practice in his day 
with respect to curates. lie is as strong as any one in the present 
time can be on the necessity of a plain style in preaching to the 
poor, and also on the need of a resident clergy among them. He 
quotes Dr. Percy as saying 44 that it might be discerned whether 
or no there was a clergyman resident in a parish by the civil or 
savage manners of the people.” He insists that sermons were not 
plain enough ; that polished periods and glittering Sentences flow 
over tho heads of the common people without making any im- 
pression on their hearts; and, ns a plea for the Methodists, 
admits that something might be necessary to excite the affections 
of the common people, who were sunk in languor and lethargy, 
and therefore, that the new concomitants of Methodism (he spoke 
before the schism) might probably produce thiB desirable effect. 
It proves that it was not a common endeavour with pastors to 
write sermons down to the intelligence of rustic hearers that 
we find him quoting to a young curate the experience of a learned 
friend, who wrote a weekly sermon for a humblo congregation, 
though tho Biliary was but 1 5/. a year, 44 which never was paid ” ; 
adding that when he could uot hinisolf reach the mind of a 
woman sunk in ignorance, he employed an intermediate Agency 
to talk to her in a language level to her mind. That the ideal 
sermon of this period was recognized os above the comprehension 
of the poor, and was written without regard to them, is shown by 
the fuct that early in the century we read of a distinct service, 
with sermon, for the benefit of tne poor, of servants, and appren- 
tices, being arranged for them at six o'clock in the morning, there 
being neither room for their bodies in the later morning service nor 
food for their mind in the sermon. It is not surprising to find that 
the curate told *off for this service was denominated 44 underling ” by 
any chance supercilious visitor. Yet Londou was clearly the land 
of promise for curates, as for others. A father complacently 
writes (1735) of his son, who had got into a scrape with his 
college, that 44 My soil has now got upwards of 52/. per annum, 
but he labours hard for it, iu three London churches. Morning 
Reader all Litany-days and occasional Preacher in one ; afternoon 
Sunday Reader in another, and administers the Communion every 
Sunday morning between 6 and 7 o'clock in a third. He has a 
very audible voico, and behaves himself hitherto with great 
prudence.” In higher clerical circles, it is curious to read, in con- 
nexion with later associations with St. Yedast's, of an election 
(1727) to the Tuesday evening Lectureship of St. Lawrence Jewry, 
a post evidently of some distinction, in tlie gift of certain of the 
parishioners. Tho assistant lecturer, who clearly had a claim, 
writes to a friend that 44 the Great Grasper ” — by whom, a note 
informs us, is meant the Rev. Nathaniel Marshall, Rector of St, 
Vodast’e — 44 on the occasion of this election is transforming him- 
self into a Serpent,” and by uu ingenious ruse turning the eyes of 
the electors towards himself. 

Of course, when things go on as they ought to do, they pass with 
little comment. Hence it is abuses, possibly abnormal and ex- 
ceptional abuses, that catch the notice -of posterity. They, invited 
contrivance and arrangement, and there is always either some suf- 
ferer who feels a grievance or else some busy spirit feels it for him. 
l)r, Johnson knew some zealous parish priests, and had such 
in his thoughts when he spoke of regarding a clergyman as 
the father of a larger family than he is able to maintain, 
and added, 44 1 would rather have a chancery suit upon 
my hands than a euro of souls.” But, making every allowance, 
the records of the century do show a sort of common con- 
sent iu getting tho pay of an office without its work. There 
is not the least concealment in such transactions. The Rev. 
Zachary Grey was a distinguished clergyman with a large literary 
correspondence, and we find .that, in answer to some inquiries 
of his as to the price of military chaplaincies, his informant takes 
for granted that Dr. Grey's notion of the value of the office de- 
luded on its being a sort of sinecure. The price of a chaplaincy in 
the Guards, be is told, is worth 800/., bringing in 1 13/. per annum, 
out of which 8/. had to be paid for the work bsing done* 44 As to 
attendance in the Guards, none is necessary.” “I presume also 
that little or no attendance is required in a marching regiment, if 
a man be well with his colonel. Soldier* are generally very reason- 
able upon that head.” It is further explained that it was utaal 
to make the colonel a compliment of fifty guineas in these trans- 
actions. 

The bishops were not idle on the question of non-residence ; at 
least there were not unfrequent remonstrances on their part, 
but no earnest popular response was made to them. . In 
1759 Sherlock, Bishop of London, raised a storm by giving in 
his Charge his own interpretation of the statutes concerning 
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residence^ 21-28 Henry VIII., which exempt certain persona 
from residence ; the Bishop Arguing that the exemption only 
extended to the penalties, and did not release them from tlio 
obligation to reside without also a dispensation from the Ordinary. 
Upon this mention of the Ordinary a tierce cry was raised from 
some quarters of il No Ropery,” os threatening n return to the days 
when the clergy and people of the Church of England were in a 
state />f abject slavery and bondage to the 1 ’opo of Home. 

Though we began* by saying that the oilice of curate is more 
prominent in the gossiping records and clerical correspondence of 
the century than the holders of the office personally, yetr there are 
portraits extant of men who ns curates made thoir mark, and, by 
t ** their zeal and self-denial, their virtues and eccentricities, left a 
.memory of themselves in remote and obscure districts, which 
memory the reader would willingly believe is not yet lost in the 
scene of their labours. 


THE TBIIil) IKISIl PARTY. 

A MONG all the speeches, ninny of them very weary ones, which 
the debate on the Address has produced, the palm of that 
interest which arises from curiosity must perhaps bo awarded to 
the speeches of Mr. Charles Russell, the member for Dundalk, and 
to that of Mr. Shaw. In eloquence, in bearing on the question, 
and in many other things, Mr. Russell's utterances were not par- 
ticularly remarkable. But they have an interest which is inde- 
pendent of their intrinsic merit. It may seem an idle attempt to 
mark off Irish parties with arithmetical precision. As many 
parties os there are members when (according to the old joke) each 
man is unanimous, and an indefinitely greater number when some 
of the members have not made up their minds, or are hunting ball- 
a-dozen hares at once — this might seem to be the more correct 
enumeration. Seriously, hqwever, and for tho sake of convenience, 
there may be said to be three parties in tlio present Irish contingent 
to Parliament. There are tho Homo Rulers of all shades and 
shapes ; there are the Constitutionalists, who are by tho force of 
oircumstances Tories almost to a man ; and thero is tho new 
Third Party, which may either bo regarded as the remnant of a 
former state of things or as tho product of a now onn. Formerly, 
Irish members were divided pretty definitely into Protestant and 
Roman Catholic, of whom tho former wero ou the whole Con- 
servative, the latter, though by 110 means universally, on the 
whole Liberal. These latter were a tioublesome and untrust- 
worthy portion of tho Liberul forces, but they formed no small 
.part of them. Tho invention of the Homo Rule shibboleth has 
put an end to this state of things. A mere Liberal hns now no 
chance in Ireland, and the result of this lias been that, after the 
Home Rulers and the Constitutionalist Tories, comes a small band 
of persons, avowing ardent Liberalism, not professing Home Rule, 
hut holding a creed not ns jet very clearly dolined, which is sup- 
posed to differentiate them from the older and now unpopular 
type of Irish Whig. As yet this party has but little homogeneity, 
•consisting as it docs partly of Ulster Radicals, who are the Irish 
•counterpart of certain linglish members for borough constituencies, 
and partly of nondescripts. Tho recent meeting, however, by 
which tho Ulster members have endeavoured to force Mr. tllml- 
atono’s hand, may bo taken os an early effort, not destitute of 
vigour, of the third Irish party to give itself cohesion, to make 
alliances offensive and defensive with sympathizers iu Eugland, 
and, in short, to establish itself. Tho reported nbjuration of Mr. 
Parnell and all his works by Mr. Shaw, if it bo confirmed, may 
-signal an important addition to its ranks, while tho deputation of 
Wednesday still further enforced the policy of self-assertion. 

If Mr. Charles Russell -is not as yet the declared leader of this as 
jet not very coherent party, and if, for reasons not difficult to under- 
stand in connexion with his position ns a prosperous advocate at 
the English Bar, he took no part in tho deputation, he is certainly 
that member of it who haB most reputation in England lor ability. 
Ilis return to Parliament was greeted at the time by loud felicita- 
-tionsirom the Government organs on this side the Channel, and every 
occasion has been taken since to maguify his doings. Mr. Russell, ns 
everybody knows, has written a series of letters, taking the part of 
the Land League, pooh-poohing the idea of terrorism being 
exerted, and echoing to the full the popular Irish description of 
the peasant as a downtrodden and persecuted being. IJis lacts, it 
ia true, have been denied, and his arguments completely exposed, 
but that does pot matter. The persons whom they were intended 
to influence will probably not believe tho denials, and may 
possibly not understand the exposure. Accordingly, it was witft 
a certain* amount of prestige that Mr. RubscII got up the other 
night to exteud tho right hand of fellowship to tho Home 
Rulers; to reproach the Government, more iu sorrow than in 
anger, with tho weakness of their munitions ; to roitorate his 
description of tbe reality of the woes of the Irish tenant and the 
unreality o* those of the Irish landlord; and to cement, as far ns 
7 in him lay. the hitherto rather loosely banded stones of the 
(A odiflee of the Irish Third Party. His particular utterances do 
( not concern us here. It ie sufficient to say that throughout 
them there vm conspicuous the same twofold policy which 
hoe been obvious (with, of course, individual differences) in all 
ffho members of the party. Ou the one hand, so to speak, of this 
policy is the extremest compliance with tho demands of tho so- 
called Irish section of Irishmen, a compliance stopping short only 
of separation, and of that virtual separation ^rhipli Home Rule 


means, if it means anything. This compliance is obviously in- 
tended to attract, and may probably have succeeded in attracting, 
moderate Home Rulers of the type of Mr. Shaw and Mr. Mitchell 
Henry, ns well as to secure the popularity of the party in Ireland 
itself. On tho other hand, the policy of tho parly is to affect 
extreme Liberalism, as Liberalism is understood in England, and 
thus to make itself a valuable assistant to any Liberal Government 
of a Radical dye, and a power to be reckoned with by any nun- 
Liberal Government or Government of a definitely Yi r lug shtule. 
Both in Ireland and iu England, indeed, tlie advocates of whut is 
called a strong land measure, and tho opponents of whit they 
themselves pleasantly call a “resort to violence rthut is to say, 
the putting down of anarchy and terrorism by the strong 
hand— use tho existence* of this embryo parly as an argu- 
ment in their favour. According to this contention, whieh has a 
charming vativff about it, tho only chance of pi curving a 
Liberal party in Ireland lit all is to satisfy tho demands of the 
would-be himl-hte.ilers. Otherwise, it is urged, or confessed with 
u nHuucholy simplicity, the last hold on the Irish century of 
members is lost to Liberalism, and the contribution of Ireland to 
the Imperial Parli umuit must in future consist of Homo Rulers 
becoming more and more Nationalist, and of (\>nstilulionali.sls 
becoming more and more Tory. “ Avert it, Heaven ! " is the cry 
of English parti Li In rals and of the Irish Third Party; and both 
agree that it can only he avoited by liberally distributing the 
properly of the land lords among the tenants. So shall the third 
Irish party grow and flourish ; and, instead of some half a dozen 
members, muster some half a hundred — so shall Toryism be 
driven out of Ireland and rendered powerless for that evil which, 
us is well known, is the only thing lor w'hich Tor) ism is powerful 
at all. 

We have said that there is something not a little attractive in 
the extreme simplicity «il this plea. It 1 ms been noticed, both in 
public and private lite, that the most ostentatiously moral and 
conscientious people are wont to give themselves leave to do the 
most curiously iminoyal things, and this is not tho first instance 
in which the supporteis of the present Government — which came 
in with righteousness written on its furehtvid and justice held up 
with bulb its hands— have resorted to arguments and have urged 
considerations which savour of a very curious ethical standard. 
It is not long since, as a member of the Government has ingenu- 
ously con leased, the Euglish farmers wero rewarded for their 
vote at llie lnet election and bribed for their voto at tho next 
by tho Ground Game Bill— thjt is lo say, that one class of tho 
people were mulcted for the benefit of another class in tho 
lirst place, and of a political parly in tho second. Tho proceed- 
ing is now to bo repeated in Ireland. Tho Third, or de- 
finitely Liberul Irish Party, iiv to be established and endowed at 
the cost of tho Irish landowners. No matter whether tho thing 
is economically defensible or not, no mailer whether it is politically 
advisable or nut from the point of xiow of national and lnqicriul 
advantage, no matter oven whether it is for the true benolit of 
Ireland, it is necessary to tho existence of a phalanx of devoted 
supporters of a Liberal Government in Ireland; and therefore, cost 
what it may, it must lie done. The Nationalist is shaken in the 
faces of ihe Government and of doubting English Liberals with 
one hnud, the Tory with tbe other. If \ou want Irish allies you 
must, pay for them, and, happily, there is an opportunity of paying 
for them at the expense of nobody but the Irish landlords, a race 
accustomed to be plundered, almost defenceless, and, as being very 
generally Tory, worthy of no pity whatever. 

The morality ot this argument for the establishment and en- 
dowment of a 'Third Party in Ireland needs absolutely no further 
comment. It is probable that the value of their proposal in plain 
language has not occurred to most of the persons who made it, 
for nothing lurnLhos a man with such curiously tinted spectacles 
for the minds eye ns political partisanship. But it is worth while 
perhaps to point out that the proposal is as politically shortsighted 
«s it is morally discreditable. You can't buy the Danes oil', for the 
simple reason that they always come again and iucrease their de- 
mands. If Anybody supposes that the concession snns yhrnsc of the 
three F’s to-morrow would secure to the Liberal party the uud\- 
ing gratitude of Ireland and the possession of a safe majority, or 
oven n good number of Irish scuts, he must possess a charming 
ignorance both of Irish history, of Irish character, and, it may be 
added, of human nature. Just ns the Homo Rulers trumped the 
cards of the old Irish Catholic Liberals, so will new and more 
adventurous adventurers trump tho cards of tho new Third Party 
in time. Indeed, tho tactics of that party itself at the present 
moment are not encouraging to, tho fond believer in fixity of poli- 
tical teuure. They do not doclait themselves Home Rulers, they 
are avowedly loyal to the Constitution, but they play into the hands 
of tho separatists, and they evidently wish to attract into their own 
ranks the most moderate of that ruction. Most people know what 
happens in such cases. The convertites convert the party they have 
joined at least as often as they resign their errors wholly nml 
finally. Besides, tho political complexion of the new Irish 
Liberal on matters of general politics is wont to bo much more 
of the Radical than of tho merely Liberal type, and it is notorious 
that Radicalism does not, and iudeod cannot, acquiesce in finality 
of any kind or iu any doctviue of Imperial indivisibility. What 
we are really asked to do is to weaken ouee more the garrison of 
tho Constitution in Ireland — a garrison weakened enough nlreadj , 
in all conscience — to whot the appetites of the spoilers once 
more for new spoil ; to commit an act of injustice mom or less 
flagrant, as the case may be; to set a precedent cotain to 
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b© applied ftill nearer homo before loop* — and all for the saka of 
establishing in a fancied security a certain political pa fUf in 
the possession of tho Irish representation. That the scheme 
is immoral, not to s-iy impudent, is sell-evident j that it is in the 
highest degree politically unwise appears from the smallest con- 
sideration. Yet it is this sebemo that the existence of the ombryo 
third Irish party, the lettors and speeches of Mr. Charles Russell, 
the applause and tho arguments" of English Liberals, really and 
truly signify. We do not remember that tho doctrine that it is 
allowable lor a political party deliberately to tamper with tho 
property of tho Queen’s subjects and the prosperity of the Empire 
in its own interest has ever before boon so nakedly put forward. 
It is for Englishmen of courso to decide how they like this doc- 
trine and its present application. 


MU. HURRAH D ON A RELIGIOUS CENSUS. 

W HEN the Census Bills were introduced at tho close of tho 
last Session, the omission of any provision for a religious 
Census was explained by two reasons so conspicuously inadequate 
as to supply litthj more" than a decent pretext for conforming to 
the avowed demand of tho Nonconformist supporters of the Go- 
vernment, ub formulated by tho Liberation Society. The previous 
history of the question is a curious one. The Census Act, of 
1 850, included no direction for a religious Census, but the im- 
portance of a knowledge of such statistics to statesmen is so 
obvious, as Mr. Horace Mann points out in his Report to tho 
Registrar-General — that some kind of informal permission ap- 
pears to have been obtained from tho G overnnicul — though no 
record of it is preserved — for “ endeavouring to procure informa- 
tion ns to tho existing accommodation for public religious wor- 
ship.” Wo have the result of this “ endeavour” in the so-called 
Religious Census of 1851, to which wo shall have occasiou to 
return presently. T11 iStoo it was originally intended to remedy 
this serious omission and the Census Bill was accordingly pre- 
sented to the House of Commous with a provision for obtaining 
tho religious profession, as well as the age, sex, and occupation of 
every member of tho community. But the new provision was 
strenuously opposed by the Nonconformists, and Mr. E. Baines 
moved its .rejection onlbeir behalf, lie was answered in a tell- 
ing, not to say biting, speech by Sir George Cornewnll Lewis, who 
pointed out how serviceable such information would bo found in 
all civilized States— England in this respect stands nearly if nut 
quite alone — how fanciful were the alleged difficulties and objec- 
tions j and how strange was tho inconsistency of the several sects in 
protesting against an official record of their religious profession 
while their very protests constituted an ostentatious display of 
their nonconformity. Nevertheless tho Government yielded to 
tho pressure put upon them, and tho clause was withdrawn from 
the Bill. Mr. Baines again opposed the introduction of a similar 
clause into the Census Rill of 1870, and again tho Government 
gave way, Lord lhUmerston however being careful to explain that 
he deferred to the feelings of the Dissenters, but could not assent 
to their reasons. The House of Lords restored tho omitted 
clause, but it was again struck out by the Commons. Wo have 
seen already that no attempt was made to insert such a provision 
in the bill of last year, the only reasons alleged being that it would 
cause some delay and increase* the expense of the Consus, to which 
it is sufficient to reply that tho comparative increase whether of 
time or of cost would be hardly appreciable. Tho real reason of 
tho omission was notorious, and is set forth and discussed with ,a 
quiet and inoisive force in the article Mr. Hubbard has contributed 
to the Nineteenth Century of this month on “ A Census of Reli- 
gions.” It so happens that tho Liberation Society lias spared us 
the trouble of searching at Fccond hand for tho ostensible grounds 
of their objection by publishing an authorized “ epitome,” which 
was reprinted with warm commendations by the Nonconformist in 
duly last. Mr. Hubbard justly insists on the importance of the 
document as embodying the principles and arguments on which 
tho Nonconformist members of Parliament and their Allies are con- 
tent to base their opposition, and, as such, we shall present it in 
full to our reader*. But it may be well to premise one general 
observation, tho truth of which will indeed at. once be obvious to 
any ordinary reader. Tho needle is wrapped up— we can hardly 
say bidden— in a very considerable buudlo of hay, and if the 
“ padding” was left out, the seven reasons of the Liberation 
Society might easily be reduced by Bix. The Epitome of “Objec- 
tions to a Census of Religious Profession ” runs as follows : — 

1. 7'hc inquiry is unwarrantable, What right have Government officials 
to question u*» nlKiub our reli^iou^, any more than about our political pro- 
fession'} ? The only place vihuie they can be legitimately elicited is iu the 
polling booth. 

3* The inqttiry is absurd, nr unreasonable* Ilow can every hotel-keeper, 
every lodging- ho u^e keeper, every master, and every head of a hospital, or 
prison, or pour-hoira, umKe a truthful return of tho religious profession of 
♦‘every livuig person ,l who Iiupjicna to have slept under a certniu roof on 
a particular night? The inquiry would iu many eases be resented as an 
impertinence, and if the fads were guessed at, instead of ascertained, they 
would frequently be, not facts, but liction*. It would be unjust to house- 
holders and inmates alike, 

3. The result would he luiHhatliny, because of the ambiguity of the inquiry, 
What is “ religious profession ? ” la it what a man believes, or only what 
he professes, or what In* says that ho professes. Or if it. means what re- 
ligious body does he belong to, what it belonging to a religious body ? 
Then there are many pertain* who cannot really dr fine their religious pro- 
fession, and why should they be obliged to attempt to do so, or be punished 
if they refuse to wake the attempt? 


4. The return would be incomplete^ because It is wfeU known that alarae 
number of persons would, on conscientious grounds, feel bouodtortf&ee toe 
information sought for, and many would muse on other grounds. And if 
the enumerators attempted to supply it, they would inevitably blunder. 

5. The return would prove fallacious and grossly misleading, Lame masses 
of the people make no religious professiod t but, becauso they will not like 
to acknowledge the fact, they win reply, “ Church of England.* 1 The effect 
would bo to produce tho impression that the Church of England has a far 
greater bodv of adherents tliau all' the other religious bodies have, and 
that is the object of the suggested Religious Census . It is wished to use What 
would lm really inaccurate, and in many cases dishonest returns, for a 
political purpose. 

6. The inquiry would lead to coercion and sectarian rivalry, and would 
occasion great bitterness of feeling. Many of the Established clergy and 
their adherent* would usc’all their influence to induce their dependents and 
the poor to return themselves as Churchman, and numbers of persons would 
be too ignorant or too weak to resist such pressure. 

7. The inquiry would be contrary to the true purpose of a census. That 
purpose is to obtain statistics which are likely to oe accurate, and to as- 
certain facts which can be vended, and not opinions or professions which 
arc newMiari]/ vague and ambiguous, or unasccrtaiuablc. A census of the 
populut um ought to be taken with the good will of the population : whereas 
Much a Religious Census as is suggested would excite anger and resistance,, 
and make the census odious to a largo class of the people. 

It would bo a waste of time to expend any very minute criticism 
on these seven points. The two first may 1 k» met by a direct nega- 
tive, An inquiry which is confessedly useful for the State, and 
which can be prosecuted without any real difficulty is neither un- 
warrantable nor unreasonable. And as to the Alleged “ imperti- 
nence ” there is certainly a far larger section of the country who- 
“ resent ” the inquiries on the delicato subject of tbeir age, which 
every householder is compelled to nmko by the existing law, than 
would be offended by being asked to state their religious profession. 
Tho third and fourth objections ore almost captious, And would 
only prove at tho outsido, as Mr. Hubbard points out, that the 
return might after all be numerically incomplete as regards Hie 
entire population, while it would remain complete and exact 
ns regards tho relative proportions of the different religious 
bodies. But tho fifth objection goes to the root of the matter. 
“ The effect would be to produce tho impression that the Ohurch of 
England has a far greater body of adherents than all the other 
religious bodies have.” Hinc tiles lacrymcr, Tho result might 
very possibly bo what tho Liberation Societ y anticipate, but when 
they go on to argue that this “ is tho object of the suggested 
Religious Census,” we must take leave to remark that tlie object 
of a religious Census os of every other kind of Census, is simply to 
ascertain facts. If it is a fact that the members of the Church of 
England outnumber tho members of all other religious bodies in 
the country put together, the sooner it is clearly ascertained to 
bo such the bettor ; iF on the other hand, it is not a fact, the result 
of a religious Census would be to dissipate an illusion which is 
very widely entertained. Ah to the contention that “ large masses” 
who make no particular religious profession would describe them- 
selves as members of the Church of England, the answer is that 
they have a perfect right to do so, if they please, though the ap- 
prehension is probably a very exaggerated ono. You cannot go 
behind the description people choose to give of themselves in such 
cases, and there are other Communions besides the Ohurch of* 
England which have many merely nominal adherents. What 
concerns the statesman to know is not so much what are a man’s 
private convictions or devotional habits as to wliat religious com- 
munion, if any, he outwardly belongs. And the unreasonableness 
of this particular form of objection becomes more manifest, when 
it is reinforced by the further suggestion that many of the Estab- 
lished clergy and their friends would put a pressure on the poor 
and ignorant too strong to be resisted to rdturn themselves as 
Churchmen. Even supposing there was true ground for what m 
in fact a purely arbitrary conjecture, are the clergy of the Estab- 
lished Church the only class of religionists or religious ministers 
who can be suspected of the desire or capacity to exercise this sort 
of moral coercion P The circumstances connected with Mr. Horace 
Maims Report in 1851 do not at all bear out such an inference. 
But the Liberation Society supplement their objections to a bond 
Jide religious Census by tho assurance that they are heartily in 
favour of what they Are pleased to term the fullest and fairest 
religious Census on tho lines of that taken in 1851, which would 
alone, they think, command tho good will of the population. Let 
us inquire therefore a little more closely into the method then 
pursued and tho probable Value of the Tesult, 

As to churches and chapels, thero were reported to be 14/277 
buildings with S& 7 f) l S .sittings belonging to the Ohurch of 
England, and 20,399 building with 4,894,648 sittings distributed 
among the .various Dissenting bodies. And the statistics of 
attendance at public worship in tho morning, afternoon and 
evening of the “ Census Sunday,” supplying by estimate defects in 
tlie returns, gave a result of not quite 5 million and a half for the 
Church of England, and about 6 million and a half for the Non- 
conformists. By a further calculation that one-half the afternoon 
and one-third of the evening attendants had not been at the 
service, Mr. Mann deduced a total of about 3 million and a half 
Dissenting worshippers and about 300.000 mOre of the Ohurch of 
England. From these somewhat conjectural data— which, it will 
be observed, leave over half the population nnaccouhted for- 
coupled with a still more arbitrary assumption as to the 
increase of -Nonconformist places of worship since 1851,. 
the Liberation Society have framed their computation that 
Nonconformists constitute a majority of the population of 
England and Wales. Now in the first place the attendance ait 
worship on a given Sunday, even if the returns were thoroughly 
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trustworthy, would offer a very inadequate criterion as to the rela- 
Ummmhm of different Communions, and leaves open a wide field 
&r ot >itfect ure as 'to the religion* profession of the ten millions and 
shore who from whatever cause were not at church on the Oensna 
Sunday, There is much fierce in Mr. Hubbard's suggestion that 
separatists from the national Church aie } from the nature of the 
case, likely to be inspired with a special zeal and esptit de corps 
of their own— else why did they separate P — and this would be 
intensified in proportion to the newness and smallness of the sect 
to which they belonged. It is obvious c.y. that a far larger pro- 
portion of Mr. Voysey’s followers than of tho members of the 
Church of England would he likely to attend their worship on a 
given 8unday And it must be added that tea parties in their 
chapels and other special devices for securing an additional at- 
tendance on Census Sunday were reported to have been freely 
adopted by the Nonconformists in 1 85 1 . As regards the alleged in- 
crease, of Nonconformist chapels since 1 85 T, the ascertainable statistics 
seem to point just the other way. Mr. Mann estimated the number 
of those buildings in 1 85 1 at 20,390. There have been several hundred 
annual additions to tho number of registered chapels sinco, yet by 
the end of 1878 the total number had fallen to 10,977, and has 
fallen now to 18,723. The explanation appears to be that “ Dis- 
senters* Chapels have no permanent character/’ and consequently 
* n constant “ expurgation of tho register ” goes on alongside of tho 
periodical additions to the list, and then there whs an excision of 
nearly 2,000 chapels in 1876. Nor will this surprise us, when we 
bear in mind the character of the buildings registered for religious 
services, which include e.q. besides regular chapels, “ music halls/' 
“ schoolrooms/' “ amphitheatres/' “ vestries/' “ temperance lmlls/' 
4 ‘ occupied houses," “ rooms in a house/' “ cottages,” “ club- 
rooms, " “ railway arches/' “ bakehouses," <fcc. Tho diHieronee be- 
tween such places of worship and a consecrated church becomes 
obvious at once. The latter must be free from debt, and 
under certain ActH must have an endowment of 5,000/. ; tho 
former may be built with borrowed money and mortgaged to 
its full valuo or may bo merely hired, partially or exclusively, 
for purposes of worship. u A church with 1 ,000 seats may huve 
cost 10,000/., and the endowment raises the outlay to 15,000/., 
but a lecture-room or dancing-saloon with the same cnpucity may 
be hired for the whole or part of Sunday, and besides the rent the 
only condition needful to ensure its registration is a fee of 2*. 6 d” 
The fee for a marriage license costs 3/., but less than half the 
chapels registered at present are licensed for marriages. 

If we turn to such other data as are available for fl aming an 
estimate, in tho absence of any regular Census, we do not seem tu 
find any continuation of the statistics of the Liberation Society, 
but rather the reverse. In tho returns for the year 1S70, the 
latest beloro the establishment of Board .Schools, the proportion of 
children, in primary schools under inspection, who were m Church 
Schools was 72*6 per cent. 

Of 190,054 marriages in 1878, 72*6 per 100 wove of the Church. 

Of 32,361 seamen and inurmerfi employed in 1873, the percentage of 
Ohurchiucu wiia 75*5. 

The army of 183,024 men, having in 1870 rnuny as a-go per joo 
R oman Catholic*, still showed a proportion of Cliuiciiuten equal to 02-5 
per cent 

Of 101,458 adult inmates of workhouses in 1875, the proportion of Church 
people was 79 |K;r cent. 

Of 22,677 prisoners in gaol in 1867, the proportion returned as Church- 
men was 75 tier 100. 

The number of Nonconformist chapels supplied to Mr. Mann contrasts 
strangely with the number of “ Ministers" recorded in the enumerated 
Professions of the Official Census of 1851. In thut Report the Clergy of the 
Church are stated at 17.320, and tho Minister* of all other th nominations 
at 8,638. 

One expects to find some proportion between the number rtf the shep- 
herds amt the nnmbcr of the folds into which they gather their sheeps 
but while the Clergy considerably exceeded in number the churches in 
which they officiated, Nonconformist ministers of ail seels do not in number 
equal one naif of the buildings lor worship which arc suid to have been pro- 
vided for them and ore appealed to os an evidence of progress. 

These statistics would rather serve to suggest that three fourths 
than that leas than half the population belonged to tiro 
Established Church. Wo do not say that such an estimate would 
be correct, but wo do Bay that a geuuino Religious Census am 
Alone satisfactorily settle tho point, in dispute, that is a Census 
conducted on the principle of direot inquiry into tho personal re- 
ligious profession of individuals, not one based on doubtful cal- 
culations derived from more or less precarious statistics of attend- 
ance At public worship on some ono particular Sunday in the year, 
which are sure to be disputed and almost sure to bo misleading. 
Meanwhile the broad fact already referred to sturcs us in the face that 
England is singular among European nations in dispensing with spell 
a census; we say advisedly England, not the British Empire, for there 
is a religious coobus in Irelnud. Nor is it easy to understand why 
the Dissenters should object so strongly to boing “ labelled," unless 
they are afraid that the result of tho labelling might not prove 
advantepeous to their claims. We forget whether it was Sir G. 
<J. Lewis or Lord Palmerston who told them that, while deferring 
to their unaccountable sensitiveness about the avowal of their reli- 
gious profession, he hoped they would some day see their way to 
getting over a difficulty in carrying out tho ordinary programme 
of all civilized States, which had already been surmounted by the 
Turks* 


MR. BRADLAUGH AND M. LAISANT.^ , ; ~ 

H OWEVER heartily the members for Northampton may 
agree about political, they are scarcely in harmony about 
social, questions. Perhaps we should say that they are at vari- 
ance about their private foreign policy. Mr. Labouchero sends 
challenges, Mr. Bradlaugh declines them. A tolerant French 
journal has observed that Mr. Bradlaugh could not fight because 
his constituents would be wroth with him. But we do not know 
that the intelligent electors of Northampton ever found fault with 
Mr. Labouchcre because, some time ugo, ho did want to fight. 
Where mombers of Parliament so closely united in opinion differ, 
it is not easy for impartial judges to come to 11 definite conclusion. 
Should Mr. Bradlaugh have gone out with M. Laisaut P Wo re- 
serve our own ideas, and must promise that the nature of the 
quarrel between those eminent Liberals is obscure. What wrb it 
all about ; quo tannine Itcso, did Mr. Bradlaugh say to M. Laisant, 
in language as Parliamentary ns possible, that lie was a coward Y 
The origin of tho wrath of Mr. Bradlaugh seems to have been M. 
Laisante insinuation that the chosen of Northampton had dined in 
company with the Duke d’Aumulo. Whether M. Laisant called Mr. 
Bradlaugh “a Pruesiau spy" seems uncertain. Very likely the 
story of tho dinner may appear a frightful calumny to a French 
Radical; but in England it does not sound so very terrible. 
Democrats, among us, not only dine with dukes, whim they get 
a chance, hut nro far from attempting ignobly to eonccal the 
action. Indeed, if what M. Laisant said was false, Mr. Bradlaugh 
was not tho person implicated who laid the best reason to be 
aggrieved. If tho Duke d’Aunmlo lmd challenged M. Laisant, his 
motive would almost have boon intelligible. But Mr. Bradlaugh 
is really too exclusive. Dukes, after all, are “our own flesh and 
blood”; and probably Mr. Gladstone himself would not rudely 
decline an invitation from the Duke of Sutherland. Perhaps the 
Bting of the charge was the implied opinion that Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and tho Duke d’Aumiile, and M. Emile do Girardin, and a French 
lady of recent notoriety, had all conspired at dinner against the 
Universal Republic. 

Whatever the origin of tin* quarrel, Mr. Bradlaugh put himself 
in the wrong when he called a Frenchman a coward, and then de- 
clined to receive his challenge. Wo do not exactly know what an 
Englishman is expected to do when he is culled a coward. Public 
opinion forbids him to fight. Tho philosophy of horsewhipping 
is obscure ; but, if the accuser is a big strong man, and the accused 
weighs nine stone in his boots, the hitter will gain little by attempt- 
ing an assault. As a consequence of this state of things, gentle- 
men do not call each other cowards, nor (out- of Parliament) use 
language fur which it is impossible to give satisfaction. But Mr. 
Bradlaugh chose to neglect this rule of controversy, und he chose 
to neglect it when his adversary was a Frenchman. I In therefore 
quite deserves the Hcrnpe into which lie has got himself. No 
Frenchman who is in a conspicuous position, or rather who is 
trying to make himself a position, could possibly swallow Mr. 
Brad laugh's insults. 1 lo was bound, bv the manners of liis country, 
to send friends to Mr. Bradlaugh. In fact, Mr. Bradlaugh put 
himself entirely in M. Lai aunts power. If he apologized, ho 
would disgust even tho robust 1110ml sense of Northampton. If 
he fought, all England would have laughed, and, nut improbably, 
bo would have made acquaintance with “ tho business end of a 
duelling sword/* as the Americans would s:ty. If he neither 
fought nor apologized, but blustered, which he’ has chosen to do, 
he gave M. Laisant his chance to “ treat this false democrat with 
the contempt he deserves.” 

lla\ing begun by bciiaving indiscreetly, Mr. Bradlaugh did not 
show much dignity in his later conduct, lie wanted not to fight, 
and yet to show that he was not personally afraid. JIo there fore 
declined to hold communication with M. Laisants seconds, but ha 
gave M. Laisaut a minute account of the places where he could be 
found. This meant, if it meant anything, that he did not dread 
M. Laisauts prowess in a personal sen tile. There are two stools, 
so to say, in this afioir— a French stool and an English one — and 
Mr. Bradlaugh tries to sit on both, lie addresses insults to M« 
Laisaut in a stylo which we do not tolerate at home, lie pro- 
vokes him, in fact, in the French manner, and then lie wishes, 
when a duel is proposed, to behave in the English manner. Of 
course his present attitude is undignified and inconvenient. AVe 
admit thut it would be very disagreeable for Mr. Bradlaugh to 
meet M. Laisaut in tho French way. It is very uulikely that the 
English champion is a master of the sabre or the siuall-sword. 
It is very probable that ho would only succeed in giving M. Laisant 
an easy chance of distinguishing himself as a duellist. Mr. Brad- 
laugh may sav, like Enisle in Les Fdc/iau , 

Uu duel mot les genfe cn mauVaiso posture ; 

but lie should have thought of that lioforo he provoked a French- 
man. Tie may also observe with Fnbien in the Corsican Brothers , 
that “he who employs his mastery of a weapon to kill an oppo- 
nent less expert is a murderer.” But that is M. Laisant’s allair. 
When Sir Walter Scott expected a challenge from one of Napoleon’s 
generals, he said, “ Jacky, I will not balk him/’ and the Sheriff, 
though a man of law, would have gone out with the best grace in 
the world. But now it comes to blades or bullets, Mr. Bradlaugh 
retires 01^ bis position as an Englishman. If wo do not misinterpret 
his letter, he is not disinclined to meet M. Laisant personally 
where there arc no seconds and no weapons but those which nature 
has given us. But M. Laisant. is no adept in 1c bo.i e, and, if ho 
were, and even if he drubbed Mr. Brudluugb, that would not be 
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the satisfaction for which his chivalrous and democratic soul is 
craving. There is a story in a little history of duelling by 
44 Sir Lucius O'Triggrfr ” (Newman and Go.) of an English- 
man who drew a pistol when his French antagonist drew 
liis sword. The pistol, he said, was the English weapon. “ It 
is the custom of Englishmen to fight with pistols. Now I 
can see no more reason why I should take up the customs of 
your country, and quit that of mine, than why you should* for- 
sake yours and adopt ours.” Mr. Bradlaugh quitted, wo think, 
the customs of our country when he applied such strong language 
to the conduct of M. Laisant. He should have foreseen that he 
would not ho allowed to return to the manners of England 
without expostulation, lie is in a much worse position than the 
Englishman of the story, because wo have ceased to use the pistol, 
except occasionally in affairs with burglars and Irish rapp.irees, and 
then not by way of duel. Perhaps the fair thing would bo for Mr. 
Bradlaugh with his lists, the national weapons, to meet M. Laisant 
with his duelling sword. As vtfe do not wish to see either country 
deprived of its most advanced politician, wo would suggest a 
modification. Let M. Laisant with a foil tackle Mr. Bradlaugh 
. with the gloves. This, we believe, would be quite a new kind of 
combat, and it conld not but afford entertainment to amateurs, 
while both parties would leave the nssault without a stain upou 
their honour. Mr. Bradlaugh ’s own idea was to submit the matter 
to arbitration, ns in the case of the Alabama. But would ho bo 
prepared to accept anything analogous to the Geneva award ; for 
example, to pay many thousands of francs as recompense for the 
wounded feelings of the injured M. Laisant Y Or was the u Jury of 
Honour” merely to say which side lias behaved least honourably ? 
But as M. Laisant has declined the jury in a somewhat strongly- 
worded epistle, it is needless to consider its possible duties. Mr. 
Bradlaugh must digest as he pleases tbo words “ farceur,” 41 il 
inent,” and 41 nuSpris public,” which this letter contains. 

The rocent statistics of duelling in Franco seem to show that 
tho sport is more dangerous thau we usually suppose. Mark 
Twain thinks that the risk of catching cold ‘is tho greatest in- 
curred by the combatants. But in twenty-two affairs three men 
were killed, and a very fair proportion wounded. In a duel with 
pistols both men may miss, and the seconds may sepuratc the 
principals ; but when swords nre the weapons, it is scarcely pos- 
sible to part without at least a scratch. Tile duellists of the past 
were more determined than our modern journalists and politicians. 
When l)e Bultevillo fought l)e Beuvron, in the reign of 
Louis XJ 1 L, the seconds took part on both sides; and this seems 
to havo been the case in MolitWs time, for Eraste speaks of le ref us 
da man hras when be declines to act os the second of Alcandre, in 
Les Fuchmv. In the earlier part of tho seventeenth centiiTy fight- 
ing seems to have been a very rough affair. l>e Bottevillo and 
I)e Beuvron, already referred to, fought with sword and dagger. 
At the first encounter they missed each other, and 41 came,” says 
44 Sir .Lucius (/Trigger,” “ to a muluul grappling by the collar. 
They threw their swords on the ground, and held their poniards 
levelled at each other, but without striking.” It was as in tho 
celebrated muo “ when the townsmen funked tho gownsmen, 
and the gownsmen funked the town.” They were recon- 
ciled on the spot. A much more desperate - encounter whs 
that between Lord Bruce and Sir Edward fSackville. The latter 
wrote a long account of the affair to a friend in England. Tho 
pair met in Tergoso, in Zealand, nnd proceeded, with seconds and 
a surgeou, to tho frontier, near Bergen-op-Zoom. When Snck- 
ville’s second arranged with Lord Bruce about sw ords, Lord 
Bruce said that 44 a little of Sir Edward s blood would not serve 
bis turn, therefore ho was now resolved to have him alono, ’ where 
no one could stop tho combat. The duollists rode off together, 
and alighted in a meadow, 44 ancle-deep in water, at tho least, and, 
bidding farewell to our doublets, in our dliirts bqgan to charge 
each other, having beforo commanded our surgeons to withdraw 
themselves at a pretty distance from us.” .Sackville made a thrust, 
but w a bhprt, and received a wound in liis ami, before he could 
recover himself. Pressing on more eagerly, ho missed, and was 
wounded in tho right breast, the rapier passing almost clean 
through his body. Next, ho lost a finger, and by this time the pair 
were grappling,. in a style now happily disused. While still grasp- 
ing his opponent's sword, Htickville freed his own, and offered Lord 
Bruce his life. The latter would not yield, and Sackville, thrust- 
ing blindly, like Roderick Dku, missed Lord Bruce's heart, but 
wounded him twice desperately in tho body. Bruce ftdl, with 
Sackville above him, but, lar from asking his life, declared he 
scorned it ; “ which answer of his was so noble and worthy, as 
I protest I could not find in my heart to offir him any 
more violence, only ktepjpg him down, until at length 
his surgeon afar off cried out he would immediately die if his 
wounds wero not stopped.” In tho end, Bruce s surgeon tried to 
•fitab Hackvilie, but was prevented by that gentleman’s medical at- 
tendant. When Dr. Bennett met Dr. Williams on a professional 
quarrel, the battle was not loss resolute. Pistols as well ns swords 
were used. Dr. Bennett was hit with a bullet, and tried to draw 
bis sword, when l)r. Williams ran him through the body. Tbo 
pious Bennett , tl praying to God to invigorate him,” dragged out 
bis rapier, and ran it through Williams’s breast bone. Both were 
dead within four hours. About these attain), and the fight 
between the Duke of Hamilton aud Lord Mohun, “ (Sir Lucius 
(^Trigger” observes ; — ** How these gentlemen were able to con- 
tinue these fights at all after receiving such mortal wounds is mar- 
vellous. ... It is declared by eye-witnesses that they seldom 
parried, but continued to cut and thrust at each other.” They bad 


more pluck than science, With honour calling hint on, with meb 
heroic examples inviting blip, can Mr. Bradlaugh decline the combat t 
Even if he falls, though the House of Commons wiU miss him. 
and Northampton deplore him, the great mundane movement will 
go on as before. There will be but another addition to the gallant 
bond who have died on the field of honour. 

* 


FIXITY OF TENURE. 

A LTHOUGH the statement that the Irish Land Oommission of 
five in Timbers has by four to one decided to recommend the 
first F — fixity of tenure — may very likely be nothing but a 
bold guess, there is also sufficient possibility of its truth. Thin 
being the case, it is worth while perhaps to consider what fixity 
of tenure really means. There is no greater danger in political 
matters than the readiness with which certain phrases get caught 
up and repeated, until they lose in the mouths of most of those 
who repeat them any connexion whatever with a clearly formed 
notion of their meaning. All the three Fs have of &te come 
under this class of political Abracadabras. The moderate Irish 
party has, shouted thorn against the extreme Parnellites, the 
English supporters of the Government (especially Mr. Gladstone’s 
fount of wisdom, tho provincial press) Lave caught up the shout os 
against English Tories and Whigs, and the consequence is that 
the panaceas recommended by hundreds of persons are accepted 
by thousands more who have no idea whatever what its final ac- 
ceptance and embodiment in legislation would imply. Fixity of 
ton m e comes first in the triad ; it is most germane to tbo poputar 
idea that the chief delight and favourite amusement of the Irish 
landlord is an eviction, and it is at any rate supposed, as we 
have seen, to. stand the first chance of some more or les» 
qualified adoption to be evolved, by one of tho familiar processes 
of Mr. Gladstone’s legerdemain, out of the proposed extension and 
correction of the Act of ten years ago. Let us take fixity of 
tenure then, and look at it. 

According to the widest and simplest meaning of the term, the 
establishment of fixity of tenure would transform the tenant of 
every Irish farm, whether of live acres or five thousand, into a life* 
owner, with remainder to his descendants, and some power of 
otherwise transferring his interest, subject only to the payment of 
rent to tho landlord, who would then cease to bo in any sense a 
landlord, and would become a kind of mortgagee, without tbo 
power of foreclosing. There are, we presume, very few persons of 
education and intelligence in England who would not be a little 
startled at this as it stands. Let us make the immense concession, 
for the sake of argument, that the actual sacrifice of the difference 
in value between the fee-simple of the land and of the rent-charge 
on it is a sacrifice which it is fairly within the power of Parliament 
to require of tho owner, innumerable obstacles to the carrying 
out of any such plan suggest themselves notwithstanding. Al- 
though too many Irish landlords spend but little on their land, 
it is certain that a very largo number malm annual investments in 
improvements move or loss permanent, which are quito equal to 
any English landlord's usual expenditure lor tho same purpose. 
Even Mr. Bright, we presume, would hesitate to say that a farm 
on which the tenant has spent little or nothiug, and on which tho 
owner has spent a thousand or live thousand pounds, should ta» 
handed over, with tho capital sunk in it, as a free gift to the 
lucky occupier and his heirs for ever, subject only to the payment 
of rent. Again, existing leases present an almost insuperable 
difficulty. But, supposing all these things got over by a huge 
court ot arbitration and a groat compensation fund, provided some- 
how or other, the difficulties of the situation would only bo 
begun. Fixity of tenure by itself would in the majority of cases 
be a very doubtful blessing tp the occupant, if his own statements 
are to be believed. liis rent, he says, is too high sltoady, and 
the answer is to saddle him and his with the payment of that rent 
in would secular um . In other words, tho first F implies the second 
and cannot exist without it. But oven if vve lay ibis aside we are 
not at the end of the difficulties. It is generally acknowledged 
that the only excuse for tho high-handed measures called Land 
Acts is to be found in the prospect of groat national, benefit ; 
if the position of the tenant generally is not likely to be improved 
by them, they are inexcusable? Now fixity of tenure in theeimple 
sense is not only not likely, to improve this position, but is likely 
io make it very much worse. The English advocates of the three 
F’s very likely have never heard what has come of the 999 yeans 
middlemen’s leases, once so common in Ireland. Those who have 
lie&rd of it know that these things, which came as near to simple 
fixity of tenure as anything can well do, were the cause of moat of 
the worst coses of Irish misery and destitution. Endless subletting 
and subdivision ; profit rents of tho most exorbitant kind ; no im- 
provement, no thrift, no self-reliance, catne of them ; and the same 
would assuredly come of simple fixity of tenure unguazded by 
covenants ns to subletting and subdividing. Besides, in a very 
large number of cases tue actual holder has sufficiently proved 
himself to be the very worst man for the position. Fixity of 
tenure determines that he shall continue though th may be 
fifty better men waiting to replace him. In Short, fixityof tenure, 
puro and simple, is not only sham And a delusion, because it steeds 
the other two F s to make it possible at all even in theory, but is 
certain to be unworkable and disastrous in practice. 

Probably most reasonable people will admit this, and will dis- 
avow any intention of any such simple system of nova tabula. But 
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ft modified system of fixity of tenure, adjusted to individual re- 
quirements, and made workable, is exactly one of those things 
which can very well come about by the free operation of contract, 
•ad which can by no possibility be brought about by a sweeping 
and arbitrary compulsion. The fixed-tenant of coarse suggests tho 
English copyholder and the Scotch feuar. The resemblance, how- 
ever, is perhaps more 'deceptive than helpful. As to the copy- 
holder, tne inconvenience of hie tenure has been sufficiently felt 
already to make it very nearly a thing of the past As fur tho 
Scotch perpetual feu, it is not only a matter of perfectly free ar- 
rangement between superior and vassal, but there are numerous 
causes of what is technically called “ irritancy ” — that is to say, 
voiding of the feu charter ana return of tho land to its owner. One 
of these, it is not irrelevant to mention, is the non-payment of tho 
* feu duty for two years. Another, not, we believe, universal, though 
usual enough, is the transference of the feu to third persons 
without the granting of a now charter and the payment 
of a fine. Now, the average Irish tenant is exceedingly fond 
of transferring his right, and by no means unaccustomed 
to Tenpin more than two years in arrear. Only the thorough- 
going believers in tbe u magic of property,” and wbnt we 
have called the Abracadabra of fixity, will believe that these little 
peculiarities will at once disappear. Besides, is it to be supposed 
for a moment that a Qualified fixity depending on punctual payment 
of rent, excluding subdivision and subletting, precluding deteriora- 
tion of the property, &c. f would bo grateful to any Irish tenants 
who are unwilling to make tho arrangements by which they might 
in most cases at tho present time obtain advantages equal or 
superior P Clearly such a supposition is idle. England and Scot- 
land will give us no help in tho matter. Tho custom of tho manor 
and tho will of tho lord, which determine tho status of the copy- 
holder, will find no counterparts in tho new order of things 
advocated by Mr. Shaw and his friends. Tile plain, business-like 
nature of tho transaction which cloaks itself in tho quaint media: val 
terms of Scotch law, is equally repugnant to the spirit of a claim 
which, put into plain language, is simply a claim on tho part of tho 
tenant to a slice of his landlord’s property at once, and a right to 
mako ducks and drakes of much ot tho rest at his good pleasure. 
The Irish' fixed-tenant must be a creature per s v — a thing remote 
alike from copyholder, feuar, and lessee. II is would-bo creators 
know this well enough, and this is why they are so earnest with us 
to look at Irish matters with Irish eyes, and to discard all prejudices 
arising from English and Scotch ideas. 

I^et us, then, look at fixity of tenure with Irish eyes. Wo 
have already intimated tho nature of tbe spectacle with which 
those eyes, if they confine themselves to history and not to fiction, 
furniFli us. Whorcver the Irish landlord lias surrendered his land 
to tenants at a fixed rent, cither in perpetuity or for those long 
terms which are iu all but legal technicalities equal to perpetuity, 
the result has been, if not universally tho same, the same in all but 
very few cases. More than one town in tho South-West bears 
witness to tho results of the proceeding iu towns ; scores and 
hundreds of cstaleB in the same region show whut the result is in 
rural districts. A public-spirited landlord lets in perpetuity or on 
long leases considerable plots of land to tenants on the sole con- 
dition that they build a good slated house on tie :ti. Tin 1 town 
grows, nnd tho lessees avail themselves of their lvmny plots to 
crowd noisome alloys of tumbledown cottages together, from which 
they derive a handsome profit, which deteat the superiors object, 
and over which lie has no control whatever. Country tracts of 
some size aro let in the samo way, or cotters are established in per- 
petuity or for a long time in Biimll holdings. Tho big lessee 
immediately starts middleman, sublets his holdiug at a profit 
rent, and docs not greatly caro if the sub- leasee r peats the 
proceeding. The small lessee subdivides in favour of bis 
children or of strangers who can pay him until the plots become 
absolutely inadequate to the support of human beings even in the 
most favourable years. No reasonable person ran produce the 
slightest reason capable of being accepted by any other reason- 
able person whv the compulsory establishment of fixity of 
tenure by tho law should have any other result than the 
voluntary establishment of fixity of tenure by scores of land- 
lords has had. The rage of the Irish character for squeezing 
an income out of land somehow or other, in place of taking to 
other employment, its improvidence, its indolence, ave all causes 
which will continue to work, let laftrs and lawmakers plot their 
cunningest. Indeed, the elimination of the one check which now 
exists — the refusal of landlords to permit these ruinous processes 
of subletting and subdivision — must necessarily mako the matter 
far worse than it is at present. Tho check of eviction being gone, 
all is gone. So that, it we look on the matter with those Irish 
eyes which we aro so earnestly entreated to borrow, tlio thing 
becomes worse than it was before. Of tho minor difficulties of 
fixity of tenure *, of the impossibility of devising any guarantee 
for the reception of his rent by tho landlord short of allowing a 
right of re-entry which practically annuls the fixity; of tho "in- 
justice of continuing to burden mere rent-charger? with the pay- 
ment of the rates and taxes incident to landowners, and the 
certainty of discontent if the attempt were made to transfer 
these charges to the new tenants — of a hundred other such things 
there is no need to speak here. We have shown sufficiently that 
mere fixity df tenure, in any sense in which the word is not a mere 
sham, is impracticable, or at least illusory, in the first place, and 
would be socially ruinous in the second. 


THE TRADE OF 1880* 

f piIE Board of Trade Returns for December, which appeared at 
JL the end of last week, give us the result of the foreign com* 
merco of the country for the whole year, as well as for its closing 
month. The information thus brought out is specially interesting 
because tho revival of trade therein recorded came quite unex- 
pectedly at the end of porhapa the worst harvest of tne century. 
It may be worth while, then, to examine in a little detail what the 
returns have to tell us. And in the first place we find that both 
sides of the account show a marked increase for the year. The 
imports amounted to 409,990,056/., being an increase of nearly 
48 millions, or 13} per cunt, over those of 1879, and the exports 
of British and Irish produce and manufactures amounted to 
220,810,526/., being an increase over those of 1879 of more than 
31 j millions, or 16 J per cent. 

Confining ourselves for the moment to the exports, as it is by 
them that the goodness or badness of trade is popularly, though 
erroneously, judged, we find that the increase was not only larger 
than in the case of the imports for tliewholo year, but, what is 
more satisfactory, it was well maintained iu tho four closing 
months. It will 00 recollected that the revival began in September, 
1879, and that the three following monthft showed 1 urge augmenta- 
tions over those of the corresponding period of the preceding 
year. The four last months of 18S0 again showed large aug- 
mentations over those of 1S79, proving not only that the im- 
provement in trudo continued, but that it weut on at an increasing 
ratio. Relatively the greatest increase was in iron and steel, 
amounting to 45 per cent. ; but absolutely the greatest increase* 
was in cotton manufactures, amounting to over 10 j millions. 
There was also a very large increase, both absolutely and rela- 
tively, in machinery and millwork, in hardware, in coal, in 
woollen and worsted manufactures, and in linen and jute manu- 
factures. The United States continued to be the largest customers 
for iron and steel. Thpy took 2,278,916/., against 873,320 /. worth 
in 1K79, of pig-iron; and they took of railroad iron of all sorts 
1,526,092/., against 241,607/. in 1879. Next to the United 
States, British North America, India, Australia, and tho other 
British possessions were our best customers. On the other 
hand, more than lmlf the increase iu cotton goods was duo to 
Iudia. Of tho total increase in cotton goods of 10,803,531/., 
India alone took 5,622,082/., or more than one-half. We 
have in these latter figures a striking illustration of the 
importance of India to the great staple industry of Lanca- 
shire. As long as India was a prey to famine the spindles 
and looms of Lancashire were half idle, and tho operatives were 
out of work ; but as soon as famine disappeared the demand for 
cotton goods sprang up again and activity and prosperity were 
restored to Lancashire, so that now Manchester is busier than it 
has been for many years past. Tbe figures further illustrate the 
severity of the recent Indian famine. In tho last quarter of 1879 
the exports of cotton goods to India were enormous ; but, as we 
»f0, tney liuvo been still more onormous in tho year just 
ended. The explanation is that during tbe famine period the 
people were unable to buy clothing, blit that since tho return of 
comparative prosperity they have been renewing their wurdrobes. 
JSu doubt, the largo exports of cotton have helped to depress the 
silver market, and have prevented the full effect of the stoppage 
by (Germany of tho sales of silver ; but the inconvenience thence 
arising is trifling in comparison with the great, benefit that the 
vast population of Iudia has received, without speaking of tho 
profits derived by Lancashire. The other countries which have 
taken larger quantities of cotton goods ure the United States, 
British North America, Brazil, Hong Kong, and tho Philippine 
Islands. There have also been very largely augmented exports of 
coal, distributed pretty equally amongst almost all our customers; 
and lilt: purchases of machinery and millwork have likewise been 
very much larger, the best purchasers being Holland, France, Italy, 
Brazil, nnd British India. 

Coming now to the imports, we find that, unlike the exports, 
they fell oil' to a marked degree in Decembor, and as this occurred 
chiefly in tbe raw materials of manufacture, it might seem at first 
sight that a slackening in the growth of trade had begun; but this 
is not really so. As we stated above, tho increase in the imports 
for the whole year amounted to 13} per cent.; but the increase in 
the imports of tbe raw materials ul manufacture alone amouuted 
to us much as 22 per cent., even allowing for the falling off in 
December, or not far short of twice tho rate of augmentation in the 
whole of the imports. The real explanation, it will then bo seen, is 
that such large slocks had bet 11 laid in in the previous eleven months 
that some decrease wus natural, nnd even necessary, in December. 
Thero was also in December a fillip- oft* in the imports of food, 
chietly wheat, as was to be expected from the better harvest last 
yoar. Classifying tho various kinds of commodities imported, we 
find, ns stilled above, that tho iucrease in raw materials was 22 per 
cent. ; in articles of food, only ioj per cent. ; in what we may call 
luxuries— such as tea, coffee, sugar, wine, and tobacco — only 6£ 
per cent. ; and in ununumorated articles, 13 1 per cent. The very 
much larger proportional increase in the raw materials of manu- 
facture comes out very cleluly. The fact plainly demonstrates 
that trade continued improving to the end, and that manufacturers 
were thus encouraged to lay in exceptionally large stocks. It 
would seem, however, that in some instances they went too far, as 
there are complaints in the wood trade that the supply has become 
so excessive as ruinously to depress prices. Generally, however, 
the tone of the manufacturing centres is more sanguine now than 
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it was at any time Iftlt year, and a tide in prices is very generally 
locked for.- The whole increasein the value of the imports .of raw 
materials is* 20$ millions, and of this total nearly 6 J millions is in 
*aw cotton— ‘another evidence of ' the great improvement in the 
-button industry. The next largest increase is in timber, which 
.Somewhat exceeds 5$ millions. The next is wool, nearly 
3, 900, ocx)/. ; and the next, iron ore, 1} million. Here, again, we 
'have evidence of the great demand for iron, which not only stimu- 
/luted the production at home, hut also increased the import of 
^foreign ores. It is to be borne in mind, however, that for certain 
-kinds of manufacture these foreign ores are superior to our own ; 
,but they form only a small part of the whole irpn consumption. 
Tn the food imports, wheat, eggs, fi*li, and pork alone bIiow n 
tfallingtolf. In all other articles there is on increase — n very largo 
one in living animals, butter, cheese, and muize, and a consider- 
able one in most other items. 

; ' Perhaps the most interesting part of the returns is that relnr 
live to the import*, and exports of bullion. The imports of gold 
havo fallon otf to a very great degree in the last throe years. 
.They amounted in 1878 to ns much as 20,872,216/. ; in 
1879 they were 13,331,369/.; and last year they were no 
.mote than 9458,996/., or actually considerably less than half 
-those of 1878. Of this total we received 3,614,200 L from Aus- 
'tralia; 2,118,036/. from France; from Japan, 1,180,066/.; and 
.from Mexico, 8011th America, and the West Indies, 679,871/.; 

. while from the United States — which used to send us from 8 to 9 
millions annually— we got last year no more than 55,365/. On 
\the other hand, the exports of gold amounted to 11,828,822/., or 
nearly 2$ millions more than the imports. And of this total as 
much as 5, 511,887/. went to the United States ; 1,076,380/. to 
.Egypt ; 1,090,532/. to Mexico, South Amorica, and the West 
.Indies; and 805,821/. to British India; while Franco received 
Lack only 602,2 iS/. The exports last year, however, were con- 
siderably less than in the previous year, when they exceeded 1 7$ 
•millions. Aud oven in 1878 they "were very nearly 15 millions. 
The imports of silver amounted to 6, §28, 968/., of which 
2,382492/. came from Mexico, South America, and the West 
Indies; 2,066,435/. from France; and 1,198,567/. from the United 
States; while only 407,393/. came from Germany, and 193.305/. 
from British India. The small import from tho United 
States will bo remarked. Only a very low years ago wo were 
threatened with an import thence of 9 or 10 millions, when, 
as a matter of fact, we see that it now scarcely exceeds a 
million. No doubt, the coinage of silver dollars absorbs a 
large portion of the American production; but, after all, tlio 
.totul coinage is under 5 millions in the year, which, if the 
.production of the Nevada mines was anything like what it 
was expected to be, would leave a largo surplus for export 
to Europe. Tho export of silver amounted to 7,060,681/., 
or but very little more than the import. And of the total 
British India took 4,321,507/., China 1,125,562/., and the re- 
mainder went in small amounts to the various countries of the 
world. Tbs export to India was 1$ million leas than in tho 
previous year, and very much smaller thau some years ago ; but 
the large* drawings by tho India Council, of course, supply means 
of remittance which largely account for tho falling otf; and tho 
great increase in the exports of cotton goods, to which we refer above, 
would naturally also decrease the export of silver. However, this 
decrease in the absoibing power of India is having a marked effect 
upon tho price of silver, which has been falling for some time, 
and Bcexns likely to go lower; indeed, the accumulation of tho 
silver dollars in iho Treasury vaults of the United State*) and the 
decrease in tho exports to India, it is feared, will together bring 
about a crisis before very long. AVe are inclined to think that 
the apprehensions on this head are exaggerated, ns by and by no 
doubt the exports to India will begin again on avarger scale ; but 
there is little doubt, at the same time, that if Italy does not re- 
sume payment in silver, the market for that metal must be 
depressed,. 

Coming in the last place to tho tonnage of the ships entered and 
cleared with cargoes during the year, we lind an increase in the 
entries of the shipping engaged in the foreign trade of x 3} per 
cent ; in those cleared of 1 2$ per cent. ; also an increase in the 
entries coastwise of 1 J per cent., and in tho clearances coastwise 
of 2 $ per coat, and it is worth adding that in the coasting trade 
the increase is larger in the last month than for the whole year. 
From tho foregoing review we see that tho year has been 
in every respect one of profitable and improving trade. 
We pointed out a couple of weeks ago what the character 
of that trade has been. The prices of commodities have declined 
from the high level theyfbHched twelve months ago ; but this 
decline helped to maintain and stimulate the revival which had 
then begun. The first otfect of the American purchases of iron 
.'was to B&nd prices up too high, and thus to endanger the perma- 
nence of the improvement. The fall of prices put an end to this 
danger, and allowed the improvement to go on and become 
.'Strengthened. It has now become so extended that its perma- 
nence cannot any longer bo doubted. The American imports of 
‘iron and steel have long fallen otf ; but the growth of trade has 
.continued nevertheless, and nearly every country now shows i 
huger purchases of some commodity or other. We remarked ! 
!above on the vary large Increase in .the exports of cotton < 
^goods to India, and although no other instance of the same 
magnitude can be cited* it would, /be easy to show, if it 1 
^vem not too wearisome* that there baa been an increase in 
The trpde of nearly every countiy. The present feeling through- 1 


out the countm is that the year npon whieh ww.hrarolsjni 
will be a still better one then that which him Just :rattdrof 
especially it is expected that the demand foriron wiS hyamd^W 
beoome very great, and that, prices will, go up. Oos]* too*>whiw 
has been so long depressed, has improved* and* as we pointed nut 
-above, the exports to all countries have increased* not vary mm h 
in any one direction, bnt very considerably in the Aggregate. 
Apart from the demands from India* the state of the. Manch ester 
•trade too is exceedingly good, and the intelligence firom; that city 
is to the etfeot that the mule have not been , so well employed «r 
several years post. 


SOME REGENT MUSIC. 

E LEVEN years after his death, Berlioz, who during Ids 
life could scarcely gain a hearing for his music,! has gDoigd 
a complete success in London, and La Damnation do Fty$t has 
attracted audiences whose enthusiasm almost verges upon ex* 
travagance. Last year Mr. Charles Halid brought his admirable 
Manchester orchestra and choir to London for tho purpose of intro- 
ducing this work to the public, and so great was the sucoess 
on that occasion that ho determined to reproduce it this season. 
The band and singers, it is true, are not altogether the same as on 
the first production, but notwithstanding this the original intention 
of giving two performances of La Damnation do Faust has already 
been extended, aud it may not perhaps be extravagant to hope for 
yet more performances. Save perhaps on the occasion of his 
death, through the obituary notices in the daily newspapers, tho 
general public within the last year or two was ignorant of any- 
thing beyond the name of Berlioz, though his works wero gradually 
exercising their power over the minds of not a few who have since 
achieved success in the musical world. His influence, whether 
for good or for bad, is already great, and credit must be given to 
Mr. UaU6 for pointing out whence this influence proceeded. We 
do not intend to discuss the question whether what has for want of 
a better name been culled “ programme music ” is desirable or not, 
nor need we now inquire whether Berlioz's methods are worthy 
of imitation or not; but we cannot help thinking that tho si age 
might be a titter place than the concert-room for the performance 
of such a work, as La Damnation do Faust. Tho Faust legend 
has for centuries been the almost exclusive .property of the stage, 
and if ever there was an adaptation of it which required action to 
perfect it, this is surely the case with Beriioz’s adaptation. It may 
no said, of course, that tho composer never intended it for stage 
representation, and the objection has some force ; bul if some 
enterprising manager wore to undertake its representation, we 
could scarcely hesitate to prophesy its success. So dramatic is 
the music that we felt that the one thing in which the perform- 
ance, euflensd was tho want of action that belongs of course to a 
concert-room. There are doubtless some situations which would 
be hard t > overcome upon the stage, such as, for Instance, “ The 
ride to the abyss,” but even this, one may imagine, would not 
he impossible. Of one tiling, at any rate, we Joel certain, and 
that is that dramatic action would greatly enhance the etl’ect 
of the music. Berlioz’s Faust differ* in many ways from the 
versions which are already before the public, and in one particular 
at least it may seem for theatrical purposes to have gained in 
dramatic interest. The signing of the contruct between Faust 
ami Mephibtophelcs is deferred in this version until Faust learns 
that Marguerite is in prison on suspicion of causing the death of 
her mother, and tho motive for his signing tho dread document is 
that Mephistopholes promises her escape if he does so. 

The work opens with a quiet pastoral motif indicative of tho 
return of soring, which is followed by a pieco of instrumental 
munic, in winch the chorus ol’ peasants and the Hungarian march, 
which are to follow, are skilfully interwoven. The peasant 
chorus is one of those remarkable efforts of which Berlioz was 
master, and it seems to carry one along with a rush of joy, 
while the Hungarian march, which closes the prologue or first part, 
is a masterpiece of that form of musical writiug. The second port 
shows uh Faust in his study disgusted with life and seeking to 
free himself by poison, when, as in other versions, his hand is 
arrested by the sounds of the Easter Hymn without. The sudden 
appearance of Mepbistopheles unbidden by Faust is, however, tho 
cause of Faust’s relinquishing the thought of suicide, and from this 
point the action follows more or less the lines of other versions of 
tho legend. Brander’s song in Altmayer’s cellar in Leipzig, and the 
subsequent fugue on “ Amen,” are a strange mixture of humour 
and erudition, and Mephistopheles’s “ Once a king be it noted ” 
is sufficiently comic. In the third scene of this part Mephis- 
topheies has a fine air, “ Mad banks of roses/’ which is .followed 
by a remarkable chorus of sylphs and gnomes intended to lull 
Faust to sleep, which was vexy gracefully rendered* and to 
this succeeds one of the gems of the whole work—namely, 
the “Ballet ef Sylphs," For fairy gracefulness this piece of 
music is almost unrivalled, and the orchestra did much justice 
to its beauty. Faust on waking cries for Margaret* whom m has j 
seen in his dream, and Mephistophele^ after a pqmte to show 
her to him, urges him to mingle with the crowd* , Oqpiig follows 
a chorus of soldier? and students* which brings the second pert 
to a dose. In the third part Mfugarst appears for' the first tune. 
The ballad of the King of Thule in the first scene is extremely 
tender and quaint, and the oompojjer has caught the spirit of the 
words in a manner most remarkable, while the sigh whieh ends 
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tb* aong Is almost indescribable in its effect. An incantation by 
ICrojbiltoftheles follow*, to which is added a fantastic “ Italic* 
of WiU-o -the Wispy ” the presto of which introduces us to the 
Serenade. ” This, the most remarkable number of the whole 
work, and which has been indicated more thau oucu before, U, fur 
diabolical humour, at once one of the strangest and most fascin- 
ating products of Berlioz's genius. Written in tempo tit vatfu\ it 
is accompanied bya guitar-like movement, awl the diarogsnd of 
conventional closes makes it sufficiently grotesque. The shriek of 
the demon chorus at the end of each stanza has in it something 
appalling. With tho exception of the “ Chorus of Infernal Spirits," 
a piece of strange eccentricity, perhaps even Berlioz has never 
''written anything so completely diabolical. Tho ie,<l of the work 
resembles to a groat extent, ns far ns plot goes, the other 
versions, and thus gives occasion to a beautiful duet be- 
tween the lovers, and the song known in tho German as “ Meino 
Itnuist bin," for Margaret, until we reach the part when* Fan it 
signs the “musty deed 11 which gives McphinLoplielcH the absolute 
power over his soul. 44 The Hide to the Abyss/' u timrulavly im- 
pressive and dramatic piece of music, ensue*, nnd ends with tho 
destruction of Faust and tho joy of tho Infernal Spirits. As a 
specimen of Berlioz’s eccentricity, wo give tho words oi tin* Infernal 
Chorus, leaving tho reader to make what lie likes out of it: — 

ITih, Irimiru Karnl»run? 

Tradioun nmroxil imdiux* burniilixi* 

For rny dinkorlitz O inert Kuiiu o»m*\ ixh 

l.Irji'iiilvC 

Muraruikc 

I)i(T, Tfifif, mrrondor uni nyti.o 
11ns, lias 2S»tnn, lklplirgor, Mephistc. 
lias, has, Koix, Asia rot Ji, llu!/.'*butli f 
Sat ruyk irklmour. 

To the performance of tho work much praise must bo given. 
.Mia, Davies sang Margaret’s part, with considerable biiccesM, and 
Messrs. Lloyd and Ryalt sustained the respective parts of Faust 
and Brnndcr very creditably, while Mr. Sant ley's Mephistophehs 
—the only part really dramatic .dly delivered— was a thoroughly 
admirable performance, tantalizing only by the absence of stage 
effect. To Mr. Halles indefatigable energy and skill in con- 
ducting is duo the completeness of tho success which tho work 
has met with this season. Wo hope that ho has been sulli- 
ciently encouraged in the production of this work of Berlioz to in- 
troduce to tho London public L'enfancr (lit Christ by the same 
composer, which, wo see, he has already given at. Manchester. 

The last Monday Popular Concert was chiefly remarkable for 
the reappearance hi London of Mile. Mario Krebs. Tho pro- 
gramme contained no novelties nnd was somewhat, shorter than 
usual. Mrao. Norman Neruda, Messrs. Strauss, Zerbini, and Vintti 
gave on admirable rendering of the quintet in G minor by Mozart, 
an old favourite at these concerts, nnd Mile. Marie Krebs played 
the famous 44 Waldstein” sonata of Beethoven. This sonata, one 
of the most difficult of execution which Beethoven ever wrote, 
was evidently intended by him as a test for the powers of the 
pianoforte player; yet while it is reploto with difficulties only 
within tho range of "the most expert performer, ho has succeeded 
in retaining n world of poetry and imagination. The gym- 
nastics ho allots to his perlbrmors do not rob hit, work of truo 
music. Mile. Krebs's rendering of tho favourite sonata was ad- 
mirable, and we are glad to welcome such an njtist us sho is to 
London again. Boethoven's Serenade Trio was tho only other 
instrumental piece. Tho vocalist on this occasion was Miss Hope 
Glenn, and tho really lino manner in which Miss Glenn sang 
Haydn's 44 II penaier sta nogli oggetti *' desorvod, in our opinion, 
more recognition than it. received. To a fine rich voice sho has 
added careful study, and, from what we have heard of her singing, 
we should say that she has a futuro beforo her. 


DUTCH MASTERS AT BURLINGTON HOUSE. 

mHE magnificent Beries of Dutch masters from the IIopo col- 
A lection gives, as wo have already observed, exceptional import- 
ance to tho present display at Burlington House. With a 
hearty recognition of what is offered to us in tho work of other 
schools, it is, nevertheless, to the art of Holland, os it is 
display od in tho Second Gallory, that wo find ourselves con- 
stantly returning with an ever-increasing sense of its extra- 
ordinary value and interest. Nearly all the eminent Dutch- 
men are here, nor, amid the largo gathering of their works, 
iB there often occasion to question the authority of the 
catalogue. Tho examples in nearly overy case are of con- 
vincing genuineness and of superb quality, and iu some instances 
wo have an opportunity of studying the art of men who are com- 
paratively little known in this country, or known at best by work 
that imperfectly represents their powers. The large composition 
by Van der Heist (87), apart from its high historical interest, is 
in. this way a revelation of the painter's remarkable gifts. Nor 
aro them many collections in Europe which could boast of three 
such examples of Paul Potter as are here exhibited. But if tho 
loan from Deepdene is rendered exceptionally attractive by tho 
specimens which it comprises of men whose works ore rare and 
unfamiliar, it is even more remarkable for the fulness with which 
it illustrates the genius of painters whose place is universally 
..recognized and whose style is widely known. Terburg, Jan 
Steen, Metzu, and Do lloogbo have never certainly been seen 


to greater advantasrer The portrait of a' Burgomaster (80)* 
bv 1 lie first-named painter, comes from the Sun Donato 
collection. It has been sent to Burlington House by Sir 
William Abdy, who contributes several interesting examples 
of early Italian art which wo shall have occasion to notice in 
thoir order. This specimen of Terburg’s powers in portraiture 
i« of admirable quality, although it appears to have suf- 
fered somewhat in colour; but, good as it is, it will not stand 
comparison with the exquisitely finished composition of “Soldiora 
Blinking ” (no), which forms one of tho gems of tho Hope col- 
lection. Here wo see the full measure of Terburg’s powers as a 
colourist; «ud we have to ucknowlodgo that, with the exception 
of J)n Hooghe, ho was in this respect without a rival among tlio 
genre painters of Holland. It is not merely that he has a fine 
teiwj of colour, and that he can select and combine the most 
delicate tints, but that lie is able to preserve the harmony he has 
invented without lliu surrender in any part of his work of the 
imitative truth proper to tho representation of each separate 
object iu tho scone. The steel armour worn by tho prircipal 
figure glemn 9 with a brilliance and reality that approach 
almof-t to illusion ; and the silk scarf around the soldier's 
wni.-t, his heavy leather boots, and his embroidered sleeve 
are all executed in a style of the highest technical finis^, 
which, at the same time, takes due account of every variety 
J of texture and material. And yot with this extraordinary 
j minuteness of detail there is associated a breadth oi style 
! and a perception of the refinements of character and movement 
which assert the presence of the artist no less than of tho accom- 
plished craft aiuati. It is interesting to note how in another Terburg, 

■ trom tho Hiinie collection, this costume, with its breastplate and 
, back pi coo, is faithfully repeated ( 108), but under 6uch ditieront 
! conditions of light and tone as to yield in tho result an entirely 
distinct artistic effect. These are the two finest specimens of the 
master in tho exhibition. A third example, also from Buepdune 
(116), and treating of the hackneyed theme of a Music Lesson, is 
of far inferior quality, though bore, us in the other two, it is 
worthy of remark with what skill and understanding the painter 
interprets tho character of the dog ns forming part of tho domestic 
life of tho lime. In every one of tho three groups a dog is intro- 
1 dueed, and in all tho bearing of tho animal is shown with the 
I keenest observation of nature. 

The several paintings by Metzu aro not of uniform excel- 
lence*. There is ono of a Lady Reading a Letter (125) wherein his 
peculiar guts aie expressed 111 absolute perfection. No painter of 
the hdioul po’s.-ctseu in equal measure the power of giving a sense 
of dignity and even ol* beauty to tho forms of simple people. Ho 
could treat the costume of his time in such a way as to let tho 
action uf tins figure have the freest expression. There is sometimes 
a suggestion of almost, clastic grace in the bearing of these 
cumbersome Dutchwomen, and we know of no instance where 
I10 has employed his art with happier effect thau in the figure of 
tho waiting-woman in the pictuie before us, as sho stands with 
the pail under her arm, and a letter lightly held between her 
fingers, while with her right hand she draws aside tho curtain 
that covers u picture upon tho wall. Thi.i delightful little com- 
position is further interesting as showing the extraordinary 
subtlety with which the best of theso Dutchmen interpreted the 
social life of their century The grouping of these two women, 
the one intent upon her letter, the other lingering in tho room 
in tho presence of her mistress, has an air of unconscious- 
ness which is truly wonderful. There is no deliberate at- 
tempt to invent a subject or to depict a striking scene. 
Tho actors iu this uneventful little drama have evidently 
been unaware of tho artist’s presence, and yet this chance glimpse 
at the ways of their daily life tells us more, and tells it. moro 
simply, than a hundred pictures with 11 portentous moral and a 
liberal display of cheap domestic pathos. The smaller painting of 
a Gentleman Writing <127) is an admirable piece of technical 
work, but it has not the same intellectual charm, while the two 
remaining Motzue from tho IIopo collection are markedly inferior 
m every respect. Indeed, it is difficult to believe that the dark 
aucl poorly coloured composition of n Lady Willing (130) can bo 
an authentic example of the master. Wo have just spoken of the 
absence in most of the Dutch paiuters of any deliberate dramatic 
motive in their work. There is u notable exception to the rule 
in Jan .Steen, who is also splendidly represented on the preseut 
occasion. But wlmt is gained in his case by the admixture of u 
spirit of conscious comedy will not, to our thinking, atone for 
the inferior perception which he displays of qualities of 
a purely artistic order. Ills technical powers at their best are 
not to be surpassed, and they coukTnot be better illustrated thau 
in “The ( 'hristoning ” (too), or tho . still finer interior (104), 
wherein a lady oilers a glass of wine to her guest, while an old 
woman in the background is employed in opening oysters. In 
both there is an extraordinary variety and vivacity of expression, 
combined with the most careful elaboration of every detail. But, 
in spite of the fullness of incident, with which he enriches the 
canvas, it is impossible not to miss those finer truths of form and 
cluiracter which reveal themselves, as if by some sort of magic, t » 
the quiet g&ze of men like Metzu and Van der Meer of Delft. Oi 
the last-named painter there is only a single example (93) ; and, 
although not of the first merit in regard to colour, it forms a valu- 
able contribution to our knowledge of a very great and a wry 
rare master. Three very beautiful works by De liooghc, one lent 
by Her Majesty (113), the other by Lord Strafford (101), and tho 
third from the inexhaustible treasures at Deopdene ( 1 26), would alone 
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suffice to give exceptional interest to this section of the* exhibition. 
Light and colour in their infinite combinations of glowing tone were 
the facts that exercised a permanent charm over De llooghos 
imagination, He is never weary of these warmly-lit interiors, in 
which figures and furniture Alike are only so many instruments by 
which he registers the most delicate gradations of tint and tone, 
and by liis own constant delight in his subject, and by the endless 
variations to which he submits a single motive, he contrives to 
convince us also of its inexhaustible interest and beauty. The 
picture from Buckingham Palace is in some ways the most re- 
markable of the three, although it hna apparently suffered some 
daningo in one of the faces; but the last of the series, with the 
scarlet skirt of the seated figure glowing in the diffused sunlight 
that tills the room, offers perhaps the highest expression of his 
force as a colourist. We must not take leave of the genro-painters 
of Holland assembled in these galleries without drawing attention 
to a Teniers of Buperb quality (96) lent by Lord (Jowper, and to 
the highly- wrought examples of Gerard Dow (97) and Franz van 
Mieris ( 1 2 1 ). 

ltombrandt, the incomparable genius of tlio Dutch school, whoso 
powerful individuality rejects any attempt at classification, is not 
altogether well represented in the exhibition. The portraits of a 
Lady and Gentleman ( 75) is an interesting work of bis early time, 
hut it affords small indication of the ultimate direction of his art. 
The luilf-length malo figure in the adjoining room (161) bears 
date cloven years later, and in certain respects it ranks ns a very 
noble and characteristic work of the master. Its effect is greatly 
injured, however, from the fact that the right eye has been at some 
time injured, and has since beon repainted in the most bungling 
fashion imaginable. We presume there is good reason for at- 
tributing to Kcmbrandt the large equestrian portrait, of Marshal 
Turenno (165), though it does not bear the evidence of the nmstur 
on its face ; but there can, wo fancy, be no sufficient authority for 
accepting as genuine the Christ and Ilia Disciples in a Storm 
(168), a work in every respect uuworthy of Rembrandt's genius. 


T1IE THEATRES. 

r I HIE managers of the St. James’s Theatre have done a bold thing. 
Jt In a spirit of what may almost be called reckless adventure, 
they have produced a new play by a native writer, and, strange to 
sav, their rash experiment is likely to prove eminently successful. 
This is for several reasons matter of congratulation. To those 
who have recognized at its due worth the artistic spirit which 
has always characterized tho management of Messrs. Hare and 
Kendal thoir success will seem amply deserved. They have 
persisted, in spite of considerable discouragement, iu maintaining 
a high standard of excellence in the representations at tho St. 
James’s Theatre, and ‘in Beeking to win the approval of the public 
they have ever boon mindful of the claims of their own art. The 
continued prosperity of such a management is therefore a subject 
of concern to all who e.iro for the progress of the drama in 
England, liut, apart from such considerations as these, it is gratify- 
ing now and thou to get out of the region of revivals and adapta- 
tions. There has been a little too much caution of late in the 
conduct of houses specially devoted to comedy. The growing 
esteem in which tho actor’s calling is held amongst us, 
and tho increasing attention devoted to the theatre, have com- 
bined to breed a spirit of prudence and timidity that must bo 
reckoned inconsistent with the practice of any of the arts. It is 
impossible to deal with the things of tho intellect in the manner 
that befits the conduct of a counting-house. The drama, although 
it may often prove a source oT prolit, is not a* investment that 
can ever be ranked with Consols ; and it is idlo to suppose that 
any amount of ingenuity will free its professors from the anxieties 
« >f a speculative career. And yet we fancy that a good dual of 
the present fondness for adaptations may he traced to an exagger- 
ated feeling on tho part of managers against any sort of risk or 
uncertainty. They are willing to pay liberally, sometimes even 
exorbitantly, for tho fruits of a Parisian managers judgment; and, 
should tho bargain prove disastrous, they have at leust. an intelli- 
gible line of defence. Rut to risk their reputation by pledging 
Themselves to the production of an Euglish piece is a very much 
gravin’ matter. A failure here i9 held to reflect upon the sound- 
tium of their tastes ; it shakos the confidence of the public in 
their infallibility ; and it leaves all concerned without any kind of 
plausible excuse. 

The production of The Money Spinner marks an agreeable de- 
parture from this attitude of caution. Mr. Pinero, tb*> author of 
tho new piece, is a clever actor who has already shown some 
aptitude in dramatic composition. He has. written one or two 
comediettaB which have been decidedly successful ; but it wrik not 
conclusively shown in these earlier experiments that he possessed 
the literary force needed for the development of a more Berio us dra- 
matic motive. It is true that tho principal characters in The Money 
Spinner bear to one another a kind of relationship which has been 
mad* familiar to us in the work of an earlier writer. Tho old 
reprobate with his two daughters — the one so astonishly refined, 
the other so naturally vulgar — cannot hut recall the central group 
in Mr. Robertson's play of Carte, It is to a certain extent the 
Eccles family over again, and in the place of the aristocratic 
LVAlroy we have a clerk in a large house of business at Rouen. 
But while we easily identify our old friends under their new 


names, we do not feel that the recognition implies any grave re- 
proach upon Mr. Pinero's talent as an author. He has employed his 
material with skill and originality. The plot of his play is new, 
aud it has besides a kina of strength that is unknown in' the 
Robertsonian drama. The action as it progresses calls ont certain 
qualities of individual character for which Sir. Pinero has to trpst 
altogether to his own invention, and the result therefore ranks 
rather as a separate development of a motive common to the 
work of both writers than as m appropriation of another 
man’s labour. The chief merit, indeed, of Mr. Pinero’s play lies 
in the harmony which ho always proserves between the dialogue 
and the action. Ho sIiuwb a rare tact in bestowing upon each in- 
cident the right measure of spoken words. AVhat the actors have, 
to say is never allowed to iiiterfere*with what they have to do, 
and this sense of balance between pantomime and dialogue 
is perhaps the surest test of a writer’s true instinct to 
dramatic composition. It is allowable perhaps to complain that 
the characters which he has taken such' pains to exhibit effec- 
tively do not for themselves claim our warmest sympathy. But 
it is very easy to push this kind of criticism too far. When it is 
suggested, as it has been in the present case, that the only person 
worthy of respoct is the detective, who in the course of duty has 
botrayed his lriend, the theory surely reduces itself to an ab- 
surdity. In tho drama, os in real life, the interest of the looker- 
on is awakened much less by moral rectitude than by montol 
suffering. We feel most for those whose feelings are most deeply 
stirred, nor does it follow that because our interest is strongly 
uroused that we are therefore betrayed into any unworthy sym- 
pathy with wrongdoing. Rut, even if it were true that the 
characters in The Money Spinner are lacking in good qualities, tho 
fact would only give additional emphasis to tho skill with which 
Mr. Pinero has contrived his play. The two chief sinners in the 
piece are the fraudulent clerk and his wife, and if we were left 
without any explanation of their doings, the picture would cer- 
tainly be neither attractive nor edifying. The woman who cheats 
at cards in older to save her husband, who, lias swindled his 
employers, might of course be no more than an ordinary repre- 
sentative of tho criminal classes. But here there are special cir- 
cumstances which serve to place her in a different category. She 
is tho daughter of a brandy-drinking old card-sharper who has kept 
a gaiubling-hell in Faria, and yet she has not amid all her youthful 
temptations once yielded to the practices iu which her gifted parent 
is an adopt. It is only when he* husband is on the verge of ruin, 
and when she has pledged herself to repay the money he bus taken, 
that she linds the old scoundrel's encouragement too strong to 
resist. This part is played by Mrs. Kendal with great power and 
great relineiuoul. By a mode of interpretation that is alwaya 
vivid and yet never unrestrained, she lets us see the full measure 
of the mental strugglo that is going on before she can bring 
herself to execute ner desperate resolve. And, when all is 
over, her absolute self-abasement and shame are rendered 
in such a manner as to anticipate and disarm the hostile 
feeling which her crime might otherwise awaken. Mr. Kendal, 
who plays the part of her victim, has a task which does 
not so entirely fit with his powers. To render the marriage with 
tho vulgar little daughter at all probable there is need of a 
stronger accent of eccentric stupidity than he is uhle to command. 
It is u part suited rather to a “ character-actor " than to a jeune 
premier , and the very qualities w hich serve him well in the ordinary 
creatures of light comedy are, iu some sense, a hindrance to tho 
success of tho performance. Apart from Mrs. Kendal the burden 
of tho piece falls chiefly on the shoulders of Mr. Mackintosh and 
Mr. Hare. The author has provided a now and very careful study 
of the figure of tho detective, and tho actor, seizing the idea with 
intelligence, completes the original conception with the happiest 
touches of art. As for Mr. Haro, it was clear from the moment of 
his first entry on the stage that ho had a part in which he 
could exercise some of bis most characteristic gifts, lie evidently 
enjoyed, and contrived to make the audience enjoy, every carefully 
elaborated detail of the representation. Tho type is familiar 
enough, and it is for this reason the greater achievement to be able 
to transform the typo into an individual portrait. The old scoundrel 
takes his place from the first as a new creation ; and Rio odd 
mixture of dignity and meanntss, of an exaggerated ease of 
nmnuer, combined with a grotesque and unconscious vulgarity, 
a re made admirably suggestive oi the man's varied antecedents and 
surroundings. The piece is now preceded by The Wolf in Sheep's 
Clothing , in which Mrs. Kondal appears for the first time before a 
London audience. The part, however, makes no very severe 
demand upon her resources, or perhaps it would be more just to say 
that it exhibits her art in a form in which it had already achieved 
success. Tho telling alternations between an assumed gaiety and 
anxious suffering are very effectively rendered, but they do not greatly 
differ in kind from the rapid changes of mood which she had to 
pourtray in The Ladies' Battle . On the first night of the pro- 
duction of Mr. Pinero's now play The Wolf in Sheep's Clothing 
stood as the last item on the bill, and to some extent it suffered 
from the fact that the curiosity und attention of the audience had 
been already bestowed. The reversal 6f the order in which the 
two dramas are taken is certainly judicious, and by the omission 
of Old Ci'onies the evening's entertainment is now brought within 
reasonable limits. 

The praise which we have been able to give to the English 
actors at the St. Jumea’s Theatre would certainly shock the sensi- 
bilities of a writer who has been discoursing on the English stage 
in the current number of Scribner's Magazine. The itnpres- 
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ftkms of o foreigner are always interesting, and here they ore 
Evidently founded upon some considerable acquaintance with the 
facts. This in itself is a substantial advantage, although it of 
course deprives the critic of that airy lightness of touch which 
belongs to the Frenchman with only a day to spare who believes 
that it is as easy to describe the condition of the English stage as 
it is to fathom the secrets of the universe. And yet, with all his 
faults, the Frenchman native-born is almost more charitable to us 
in our unregenerate state than the critic who has only borrowed 
the accent of French taste. No Parisian is so contemptuous 
towards English acting as the Englishman or the American who 
has worshipped at the Oomodio Fran$aise. It seems from the 
article under notice that French taste does not permit any show of 
affection on the stage ; and, as a matter of course, it is equally 
obnoxious to the writer, in common with an English critic who 
has lately favoured us with his viows, tlie author of the paper in 
Scribner’s was shocked by Miss Terry’s bearing towards Bassanio. 
It is u too free and familiar ” for Portia — who, we are told, was a 
“great lady”; and great lodios behave with decorum. This iB of 
course only a single specimen of the kind of criticism which is hero 
offered for our consideration, and many other curious specimens 
might be quoted, although they would not represent the best 
that the writer has to tell us about the English stage. But 
throughout the article there is an undertone of contemptuous in- 
dulgence towards our efforts in the art of acting which is highly 
characteristic of a certain school of modern critics. 


REVIEWS. 

LEADER'S MART, QUEEN OF SCOTS.* 

M il. LEADER has taken up a part of this noted womans 
story that has been hitherto comparatively neglected. The 
greater number of tho numerous writers who have token Mary 
Stuart for their text have treated her rather as a bone of conten- 
tion than as a study of biogruphy. Hence it Comes that certain 
brief snatches of her life liavo boon made the subject of countless 
volumes of special pleading by writers whoso aim it Las been to 
prove her either a sainted martyr or a fiend in human shape. The 
vindication or vilification of her character has become a party 
question betwoen Roman Catholics and Protestants, and lias been 
pursued in a truly sectarian spirit, her defenders and accusers in 
turn attacking one another with all tho fierceness and bitterness 
that usually characterize a religious controversy. Indeed, but for 
this religious element the subjoct must liavo been dropped long 
ago, for if the veil of prejudice and sentiment which obscures tho 
story of Mary Stuarts life be thrown aside, the disproportion be- 
tween the vast amount of attention which Bhe has attracted since 
her death and tho very unimportant part which she played in tho 
world s history during her life becomes apparent. Sno was Queen 
of a poor ami insignificant kingdom that had no intluonco on the 
politics of Europe, and she could not even keep the government of 
that kingdom, small as it was, in her hands-more than a few years. 
Even in tho larger kingdom whose throne she shared for a brief 
space, she had none of tho influence •which, considering her near- 
ness of kin to tho Guises and tho close alliance that had so long 
subsisted between France and Scotland, might have been naturally 
looked for. Fate had, indeed, marked her out as a stirrer-up 
of Btrifo from her cradle to her grave, and that strife waxed 
louder and more violent after tho grave was closed upon her. 
But she wus more a passive pretext for, than an active agent 
in, a great deal of that strife. While still nn unconscious babe 
she was made tho excuse for tho wasting of her country by its 
powerful Southern neighbour; but that was the natural result 
of the relative position of tho two kingdoms at this juncture, for 
England was m strong hands and Scotland in weak ones, and 
under those circumstances an invasion on one pretext or another was 
sure to happen. Mary personally had nothing whatever to do 
with it, any more than she had any part in promoting the invasion 
of England by which Philip ostensibly purposed to avenge her 
death. In her lifo she really did nothing that should make her 
memory revered. Though all tho sovereigns in Europe, including 
the Pope, professed to take a great interest in her, she had not in- 
fluence enough over one of them to induce him to draw the sword 
in her defence. All the intriguing which occupied the latter half 
of her life, clever &b it was, produced hut insignificant local dis- 
turbances in the kingdom of which fthe and her partisans chose to 
consider her tho lawful sovereign. Nor was there anything in her 
character to make up for this want of achievement, and to justify 
the place in the first ranl%among the leading iigures of the six- 
teenth century that posterity has assigned her. The facts that she 
was very beautiful, that she could write Latin letters, that she whs 
three times married, that the last marriage was as imprudent a 
runaway match as any schoolgirl’s heart could desire, that she died 
a violent death and did a great deal of fancy needlework', have 
surrounded her memory with a halo of romantic sentiment which 
her personal merits certainly did not deserve. Lookod at impar- 
tially, what strikes one most about her is the pertinacity with 
which she contrived to turn all the things that should have 
been fox her wealth into occasions of falling. She had great 
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natural powers of intellect, and yet . could not manage her 
own affairs ; great powers of fascination and discernment 
of character, yet used them only to attach to herself the most un- 
worthy objects. No ono had more sagaoity and shrewdnefs in 
forecasting future events, yet she ruined her cause by repeated acta 
of headstrong folly. Not the least foolish of these was her volun- 
tary surrender of nerself into the hands of Elizabeth. Snowing 
her rival as thoroughly as she did, Mary must have foreseen that 
she would never willingly let her go, and that an appeal to the 
arbitration of the sovereign of England was the surest way to 
alienate the affections of tho patriotic party among her own sub- 
jects. She must have known also that the disaffection of the 
Roman Catholics in England, which she did her best to foster, 
must lead to the complete seclusion of a rigorous captivity. Pro- 
bably she did not foresee how long that captivity would last. It 
seems, indeed, incredible that ono so fond of excitement and of 
movement and of active exercise os she was, could linger on 
through tweuty years of monotony and isolation. That her cap- 
tivity lasted so long was a wonderfully happy thing for Scotland, 
for it secured peace with England, and peace with England was 
the one condition essential to the prosperity of Scotland. 

It is the story of a part of this long captivity that Mr. Leader 
has now written. He has confined his work to the years which 
Mary passed under the guardianship of Shrewsbury. He thua 
takes up his story after the Conference of York, the point at which 
Mary’s captivity may he said to have begun, and ends it with the 
year wlion Sir Italph Sadler was commissioned to relievo Shrewsbury 
of a charge of which he was long before that time heartily weary. 
Mr. Louder thus avoids those two great whirlpools of the Marian 
controversy — the first appearanco of the Casket Letters and the 
i discovery of tho Rabiugton plot. He is thus spared the necessity 
of committing himself to an opinion on either of these important 
points. But. though not joining the camp of either party in the 
Marian war, Mr. Leader evidently does not think that Mary wrote 
the Casket Letters; but he does think her guilty of plotting 
against Elizabeth— indeed, ho considers the whole time of her stay 
in England as one continuous series of intrigues, in which plans 
for the dethronement of Elizabeth found a place Bide by side 
with schemes for her own liberation. Mr. Leader's book is in no Hens* 
a controversial work ; ho has merely undertaken to give a faithful 
record of Mary’s life, and of everything connected with her safe- 
keeping during these tedious years. lie has dono his work 
thoroughly well, and has spared no pains in searching out and 
bringing forward every scrap of information that can elucidate his 
subject. Lodge. LabanofV, and other writers ; collections of letters 
and State Papers ; all tho documents, published or unpublished, 
that contain any reference to Mary, her gaolers, or her accomplices, 
have Jill been put into requisition, and the whole arranged so as to 
form a continuous and interesting story. From this story every 
one interested in tho captive Queen may learn how she was- 
lodged, fed, and guarded ; whom she wrote to, and who wrote to 
her ; what wondrous needleworks she wrought, and upon whom 
she bestowed them ; who succeeded and who failed in visiting her 
— in short, all she did and said and looked and thought, with os 
much minuteness of detail as if she were tho heroine of the last new 
novel. The outline of tho story is soon given. There are few events 
to tell. Nothing occurs to break the apparent monotony of the 
captives life save tho occasional removal from one house to another. 
From Tutbury, of which she complains the moat, describing her 
rooms as two paltry holes, and the garden as a place only lit for 
pigs, she is taken to Wingfield, thence to Chfttswortli, and then on 
to Sheffield, and her life in each house is very much the same life, 
except t hat every now and then there are suspicions of underhand 
practices, or discoveries of attempts to communicate with the 
i world outside, or rumours of plans for a rescue organized by he* 
friends without; and after every such discovery the confinement 
grows stricter, tho guards are increased, and tho watchful- 
ness is redoubled. At one time there was such good reason 
to tear rn attack on Tutbury that Mary was removod in groat 
haste to Coventry, where she had to be lodged at an inn. Tho 
unseemliness of keeping her in such public quarters was a cause 
of great anxiety to Shrewsbury, who was well pleased to get 
safely within his own walls again. All through the dreary record 
ono hardly knows which to pity most, the captive or her keeper. 
No doubt he at first felt proud of the trust committed to 
him as a signal proof of his sovereign’s favour. And the man 
who could write as he did, that ho considered himself more 
highly favoured than all his “ansysters” because Elizabeth 
answered his anxious inquiries about her health by a scrap of a 
note in her own handwriting, must have hhd a very servile soul and 
hardly deserved anything better than such cheap rewards for his 
faithful service and endurance of manifold provocations. Ono of 
Iris greatest trials was that Elizabeth never would allow him money 
enough to meet the expenses which his charge entailed upon him. 
At first ho was allowed 52k a week, a sum which he complained 
was not onough to pay for the maintenance of the Queen of Scots 
and her following, und afterwards this allowance was cut down to 
30I. Even parting with this paltry sum, inadequate us» it was, 
tried Elizabeth’s niggardly soul sorely. Then, too, she over and 
over again grew suspicious of Shrewsbury’s loyalty, though she 
had no more faithful servant, and proposed to hand his prisoner 
over to tho keeping of Huntingdon. Ilad Shrewsbury been a 
wise man he would have let her go, and been right gliid to get 
rid of her. But he dreaded any change as implying distrust of 
lus honour, and therefore did his utmost to retain this very burden- 
some inmate in bis household. IIow irksome his task was to him 
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My be gathered from his letters. Now he describes how either 
lie or his wife contrives to be Always with “ this queeh ” so as to 
beep her, if possible, from making mischief; in another letter he 
jftjp he has had “ more trouble than he ever bad before in one 
Then we find frequent complaints from Mary of the way 
in*which her health gave way from want of exercise ; and Shrews- 
bury, who dare not trust her out of his sight, has to walk out with 
her himself, though he suffered from the gout. His mind, too, 
was constantly kept on the Btrnin for the detection of “ practices ” 
either among the Queen’s people or his own. Moreover, he found 
himself made the object of the most groundless calumnies. At 
one time bis own chaplain went up to London to denounce him 
as being a “practisur” himself. Even his wife, possessed by 
jealousy, after having at first zealously assisted him in his charge, 
went oil', leaving him to bear the burden of it alone. Only once 
was ho allowed a holiday during the whole long fourteen years, 
and that was when he wont to London to act as President of 
the Commission of Peers at Norfolk's trial. After the execution 
of the scute rice, wfiicji he then pronounced, he was made Earl 
Marshal in Norfolk’s stead, and this empty honour was the only 
reward he got to make up for the loss of money, the Iobs of health , of 
peace of mind, and of domestic happiness, all which he suffered in 
the discharge of the arduous duty which liis Queen demanded at 
his hands. 

Another grievance, of which, however, Shrewsbury's tenants 
had more reason to complain than Shrewsbury himself, was, that 
whenever this expensive guest was moved from one house to an- 
other, the country people had to bear tlio burden of the removal 
of het baggage, the furniture, and plenishing required to make her 
lodgings suitable to her quality. All the carts and parkhorses 
that could bo got hold of wero put in requisition to carry her 
effects, a condo at which the owners grumbled mightily. Of all 
the houses at which she was quartered in turn, Sheffield was 
found the most convenient and suitable, both on account of its 
size, its strength, and its position, and also because there was an- 
other house within the limits of the manor to which Mary could 
be easily moved for change of quarters without much trouble. It 
was at 8heffield, therefore, that she passed the greater part of tho 
time that Bhe was in Shrewsbury’s keeping. As Mr. Leader 
points out, it is strange that while every scrap of tradition is 
eagerly caught at in connexion with all the houses Alary 
Stuart over stayed in, and even with some in which she never 
stayed at all — such os Hardwick — and while every spot in 
which eho is eveu reported to liavo spent a night is thought 
worthy of notice, Sheffield Castle, where she spent many more 
nights than its owner can have desired, has been compara- 
tively dropped out of sight, and iB seldom even named in 
connexion with her story. It is certainly rather hard that, 
■fchile the possession of a set of bed-curtains, of a pair of fire- 
screens, or ‘ of any other relic of needlework made by the 
busy fingers of the Queen of Scots, iB supposed to give to 
air otherwise obscure dwelling-place a certain prestige and 
flavour of antiquity, Sheffield, under whose shelter all tlmso 
elaborate designs took shape from the lingers of this illus- 
trious needlewoman, should be regarded as a wholly modern 
and vulgar place, fit only for the making of knives and money, and 
as such quite beneath the notice of the romancer and the historian. 
Now Mr. Leader knows all about Sheffield, and very properly 
wishes to see it reinstated in its proper place in romantic history. 
His account of the Castle, the Park, and tho Manor House is at 
once clear, graphic, and picturesque. Attached to tho Manor was 
a building called the Lodge, in which tradition places tho lodging 
of the Scottish Queen. It had a fiat lead roof, on which she used 
to take the air. The view she enjoyed there is thus described by 
Mr. Leader: — 

On this elevation It is probable the Queen of Scotn tooft the air, find en- 
joyed the prospect, over the voles of Don, Sheaf, and Porter. The view on 
a Vicar day is most extensive. Even the dirt of u manufacturing town 
fails wholly to destroy the charm of the landscape. The hills are the old 
bills of Hallarn shire, "as they rise above the valleys, where flow her five 
streams. In tlieir former wildness they were grand ; but even now, culti- 
vated, fenced off, built upon, gashed by quarries, marred by mine lieaps, 
blackened by chimneys, they return much of their old charm, and tempt 
the men of Sheffield to emerge from their crowded town and breathe God’s 
air. 

Mr. Leader's book is embellished by photographs from portraits of 
the Earls of Norfolk and Shrewsbury, and of Shrewsbury’s famous 
wife, Bess of Hardwick. The frontispiece is a full-length of 
Mary at the age of thirty-six from the famous Hardwick portrait. 
Certainly^ it does not represent any surpassing beauty of feature, 
but then it must be borne in mind that it was painted after years 
of confinement and disappointment had injured her health, and 
must have told upon her looks. Mr. Leader's remarks touching 
the apparent contradictions in Mary's portraits arc worth noting. 
After quoting from a letter of Mary to her uncle the Cardinal, 
commissioning him to have four portraits of herself made to give 
as presents, he says 

Does not this passage throw some light on that curious subject, the 
portraiture of Mary Stuarl. ? Likenesses bearing her name ubouad in the 
old bouses of England, yet few of them can be proved genuine, and many 
are utterly irreconcilable with the idea that they represent the same face. 
This letter offers a solution of the puzzle. The portraits were ordered from 
France, probably copied hastily from some picture there, and were distri- 
buted jralher as tokens of recognition, than with any idea of recalling the 
'features of a familiar face.' Some would go to persons who had never Been 1 
the Queen of Scots, and would be prized, not because they were likenesses, 
but because they were her gilts. Hence we find all thorn strange diver- 


sities of feature and of complexion which have perplexed mutant and 
led some to ask whether the Queen of Scots were a. ch amel e on in tyr 
frequent changes of appearance. ^ 

Mr. Leader’s description of Buxton, or the u Baynes of Buck* 
stones," which was then just beginning to come into favour) and 
was repeatedly visited by Mary, and always with benefit to her 
health, is amusing as contrasted with the Buxton of today. But 
want of space will not pormit us to touch on all the varied points 
of interest in this the lost contribution to the Marian literature. 
Suffice it to say, that it iB a thoroughly readable record of a period 
which has hitherto been a neglected chapter in Mary Stuarts life. 


THE POLY NKSI A#RACE .• 

rilUE Americans have long felt the want of an aristocracy in 
JL the United States. It is reported that an Aiyan Society in 
now to be founded as a kind of order of nobility. None but 
Aryans need apply. Tho ingenious Hebrew, the bold Ganowaniaa 
(us' Air. Lewis Morgan calls tbo Red Man), the industrious At 
Sin, and tho prolific negro will all sink to the level of a proletariat. 
As to the Irish emigrants, we presume that undeniable Celts will 
bo admittod to the Aryan Society, but persons of Silurian or 
Iberian descent will be sternly rejected. But the aristocratic 
Aryans of tho States may not be aware that they will have to 
admit such “ coloured people " as the Polynesians to their new 
socioty. If Air. Forminder is right in the opinion expressed in his 
Polynesian Pare, then most of the Polynesians “ are descended 
from a people that was cognate to, but far oldor than, the Vedic 
family of tho Arian (sin) race." This theory was advanced by 
Air. Pomander in the first volume of hiB book, noticed in the 
Saturday Pc view, on February 9, 1878. Mr. Fornander has 
collected and studied with much industry the legends, beliefs, 
songs, and genealogies of the Hawaiian**. His notion is that 
Aryans of an ago much earlier than tho composition of the 
ltig-Veda entered India ; got mixed up with Dravidians, and 
thus acquired a dusky hue; became " moulded to the CuBhito- 
Arabian civilization of that time ” (what time ?) ; left India for 
the Indian Archipelago ; yielded more and more to Cushite ideas, 
whatever they may have been; and at last pushed into the 
Pacific, not later than the first century of the Christian era. 
In our notice of Mr. For minder’s firBt volume we ventured to 
treat with gentle irony the philological arguments by which 
this prc-Vedico-Ario-jiravidio-Cushito Polynesian pedigree is 
supported. For example, granting that Nuka is the Polynesian 
word for an island, we should not at once connect Arginuaa or 
lchnusa with Nuka, or derive thorn from tho language of the 
Cushite Arabs. We also declined to see any necessary connexion 
between Aitu-Take, one of tho Hervey group, and It or Ait, a 
famous ruler of Arabia, renownod in “ Indian lore," and known 
to the Greeks as “ King Aetus." Mr. Fornander has not been 
shaken by our opposition ; nay, while bo “ sends his warm Atoha " 
(Cushite holleluiaP) to several English critics, be does not greet 
us with this kindly salutation. But, as be returns in bis preface 
and the early chapters of his second volume to bis pre-Vedic 
theory of the origin of the Polynesians, we venture once more to 
express our opinion that certain of bis arguments are not real 
proofs of his hypothesis. 

Mr. Fornander says that the folklore of the Polynesians “refers 
to events in the far past, which have hitherto boon considered ns 
the prehistoric heirlooniB of Cushites and Semites alone." He 
also finds in tho race “ some customs and modes of thought exclu- 
sively Arian." Now it is an abuse of words, though a very com- 
mon one, to speak of “ Aryan customs and modes of thought." 
The term Aryan can only be scientifically applied to language. 
Professor Mux Muller hiinsolf has protested against the wide and 
erroneous use of the word as employed by Mr. Fornander. There 
are no such things os “ customs and modes of thought exclusively 
Aryan," and there is, probably, no savago or barbarous custom or 
mode of thought which “ Aryans " cannot he shown to have known 
and practised. Again, we do not believe that there exist, in folk- 
lore, any “ prehistoric heirlooms "peculiar to the Semitic race alone. 
The Cushites we leave to Canon Ktiwlinson and tho Anglo-Itrad 
Banner . This is a point which con only be illustrated, of course, 
by examples, and we have no room here to show that Semitic folk- 
lore exists, in a rougher form, among: Bushmen, Zulus, Finns, and 
Basques. One instance may be mentioned. Mr. Fornander (vol. ii. 
p. 42) speaks of Naula-a-Alaikea, who was swallowed by a whale 
and vomited up alive. “ If this is not a remnant of ancient myths 
and legends brought with them by the Polynesians from their 
trans-Paciiic ancient homes . . • • it is, at least, a remarkable co- 
incidence with the Jewish legend of the Prophet Jonah." But 
the myth of a person who is swallowed by a whale, an elephant, a 
sturgeon, or what not, and escapes alive, is common to Red 
Indians, Finns, and Bushmen. Bid they receive it from Cushite or 
Semitic authorities P The truth is that the tn&rchm of the tribes 
of earth are at bottom tbe same, and there is no reason why we 
should seek an origin for them in Semitio or Sanscrit literature* 
It is in Egyptian, or Sanscrit, or Semitic books that we first find 
the marchen in a literary form ; but that explains neither tlpir 
origin nor their distribution. To put the matter shortly, both 

0 The Polynesian Pace : its Origin and Migrations s and the Ancient 
History oj the Hawaiian People, to the Times of Kamehamsha /. By 
Abraham Fornander, Circuit Judge of the Island of Maui,H. I* VoL 11 
London : Trttbner & Co. 1880. 
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papular tales of the marvellous and popular customs are such 
natural productions of the human mind in the savage and barbarous 
stages that they rarely afford any proof of community of race or 
of contact between races. They are peculiar to no race or races, 
they are human. 

Mr. Fornander's second volume is devoted to the traditions 
contained in the genealogies of great Polynesian families. While 
we are prepared«to admit that some elements of history must 
have been preserved in genealogies sometimes fifty generations 
tong, we are less ready to allow that these historical elements can 
always be disengaged from the dross of legendary fancy. Again, 
we are less inclined than Mr. Fornander is to calculate periods of 

ur author 
many are 
and other 
problem. 

The best opinions are still divided as to the way in which 
wo should understand the heroic legends and genealogies 
of Greece and of Iceland. What is the historical cle- 
ment, what the legendary, in the story of Jason, and the 
quest of the Fleece of Gold P This is but one instance of 
genealogical records and legendary tradition, often very coherent 
and plausible, which meet us in the early history of Hellas. For our 
own part, wo can only discoru two points of light in the question. 
First, wheu the adventures of the heroes of the Greek genealogies 
meet us also in the heroic legends of China, Finland, and New Zea- 
land, and in popular fairy tales, wo think these adventures may bo 
regarded ns my tliical. It is impossible for us to discover who were 
the original narrators of these stories. Wo cannot accept them as 
historical, yet the Greek heroeB of the tales have coherent 
genealogies connecting them with historical families. Wo have 
only discovered one error of three generations in oil the legends of 
the Odvssev. Again, we may accept the accounts of institutions 
given in such traditions, as more or less true of the ago which told 
the story, especially if analogous institutions are found to have an 
liiritoriuil existence among known peoples. Perhaps we might 
also uecopt legendary accounts of great movements and migrations 
of peoples as not unbased on fact. Mr. Fornander, however, is 
inclined to believe much more in the historical truths of the 
Polynesian legends. We cannot give more credence to them 
than to the tales of Da mi us and yKgyptus, or to the legends of the 
Paladins genealogically connected with the great historical 
French houses. Mr. Fornander says, “ We believe the Icelandic 
folk-lore which tells of exploits and voyages to far distant lands/’ 
and why should wo not believe the Polynesian P Well, so far as 
Polynesian legend talks ol long voyages between the various 
croupe, we may accept that general fact ns historical. But the 
Icelandic genealogies in the Sagas are usually brief, and concerned 
with person* removed but by a few generations from the npe of the 
narrator. The Polynesian genealogies, on the other hand, are as 
long as those of the Maclaines ol Lochlmy, and other Highland 
houses, and run back to the most distant and foggy antiquity. 

The Hawaiian genealogies carry their principal line of chiefs 
41 up to Nanoulu, or some forty-three generations ago. On the 
principle of allotting thirty years to each generation, this piveB us 
twelve hundred years, and takes us back to 68o a.d.” But, just 
as in the case of' Highland genealogies, the first pages are blank 
enough. “ For thirteon or fourteen generations, or between four 
and live hundred yearn, 1 find nothing in Hawaiian legends, except, 
the bare genealogical tree, to indicate even the faintest ripple of 
national life and existence” (vol. ii. p. 5). About the commence- 
ment of the eleventh century, however, wo come to a kind of opic, 
or heroic ago of Polynesian legend, like the time of Pelops, Danaus, 
Jason, tho Trojan cycle, and the rest, in Hellenic legend. “ An 
ora of national unrest and of tribal commotion seems to have set 
in,” says Mr. Fornander. After, and perhaps as a result of a 
period of excitement, Mr. Fornander finds in the legends truces of 
customs previously uimicntioned, as more stringent tabus and 
human sacrifices. “ In support of this surmise, 1 may statu that 
in all tho legends or ollusious referring to the period previous to 
this migratory epoch, I have found no indications of tho practico of 
human sacrifices, though they may have existed ” (vol. ii. p. 61). 
But how could Mr. Fornander expect to find indications of any 
institutions before the 44 migratory period,” if, qb ho had already 
said, ho “ finds nothing in the Hawaiian legends except tho buro 
genealogical tree ” P While wo admit that the stories of migra- 
tions may bo echoes of facts, we cannot feel at all certain that the 
heroes of the stories are historical characters, any more than 
Pelops or -ZEgyptue. Of Kahai, for example, the legend says : — 

Tho rainbow is tlic path of Kahai. 

Kahai passed on, on tho flonting cloud of Kaui, 

Kahai passed on the glancing light. 

And, again, of Kaulu 

Rainbow colours, morning light, 

He is the one who spreads them out. 

No solar mythologist will read these lines without feeling confi- 
dent that Kahai and Kaulu are, not historical characters, but 
" solar heroes.” We have no such happy facility of guessing ; but 
the well-known character of all early legends makes us hesitate to 
look on Kaulu and K aha i as more real than the Finnish Ilmarinen 
or Wainamoinen. They seemtous like knights of the Mabinogion, 
misty figures in the Twi'ch Trwyth. These doubts will probably 
be felt by most comparative students of national traditions. Mr. 
Fornander has industriously compared all extant variants of the 
genealogies, and thinks it "possible to disentangle the apparent 


time by assigning thirty years to each generation. 1) 
himself admits that many genealogies ore distorted, and 
amplified, by family pride and the conceit of hards 
inheritors of tradition. But this is no new critical 


snarl of the various versions and reduce the pretension of the 
Hawaii and Maui genealorfsta and bard* to coi^mable 

with historical truth.” But Grotes scepticism about th*> possibility 
of any such operation seems to us well founded. 

Much more interesting and valuable than Mr. Fornander s 
attempt to disengage personal history from the legends aro h 
notices of institutions such as the Aho-Alii, a kind of court of 
noblesse, with gradations of rank and of tabu. All this passage 
(vol. ii. pp. 28 -30) is worthy of the study of inquirers into the 
history 01 institutions. The story of tho abduction of the Lady 
Ilina, however, seems almost as line a legend of a Polynesian Helen 
the Fair as a tradition with an historical basis. Another legend 
(vol. ii. p. 75) resembles the beginning of the story of Theseus, and 
a Scythian rniirchen handed down by Herodotus. Very curious 
aro the traditions of shipwrecked white men, possibly Japanese ox 
Spanish (vol. ii. pp. 81, 106-109). When Mr. Fornander reaches 
moderif history, he tells the miserable story of Gaptiun Cook a ad- 
ventures and death with singular spirit and impartiality. His 
tendency is to defend Cook against tho charge of inten- 
tionally allowing himself to bo deified as Lono ; but, we Bay it 
with regret, tho evidence of Captain King (vol. 11. p. 175) looks 
rather the other way. Tho fortunes of poor Cooks body ^ and 
bones have a ghastly interest. This volume seems to us infinitely 
more valuable than its predecessor. Would it be possible to pub- 
lish, with noteB and introduction, the texts of tho Hawaiian gene- 
alogies ? Then people could form their own opinions more de- 
cidedly than it is easy to do at present. 


TWO FARMING NOVELS* 

H ERE, by a coincidence, we have a couple of agricultural 
novels appearing simultaneoubly, witli engagingly rural 
titles. One and the other would seem to have been written con 
amort by men who* are thoroughly at homo in their subjects, and 
both are readable and instructive to Loot. But there tho resem- 
blance between them ends. Mr. Tanner, as may he supposed, 
being Professor in an Agricultural College, is all in favour of pro- 
gress and scientific farming ; while the anonymous author of St,ubblc 
Farm is more rough and ready in his application of principles, 
and rather wedded to the traditions of an older school. Leaving 
it to experts to decide between the rival systems, we may say that 
people who go to novels chiefly for amusement will find Stubble 
Farm tho pleasanter reading of the two. It is a rollicking story, 
by no means artistically arranged, hut full of animation and vigor- 
ously-drawn character. Up to a certain point it embodies tho highly 
satisfactory experiences of two English farmers of the enterprising 
class of the old-fashioned days. They have sufficient capital, and 
spend it with spirit; they grudge nothing in reason to the land, 
according to their lights; they treat their people generously, 
though they look to have work for their wages ; aud for them- 
selves they are up with the early ploughmen and arc always willing 
to turn their hands to anything, in spite of indifferent seasons and 
severo agricultural depression, we see no reason to doubt that Mr. 
Strong the second would have triumphantly anrmounted his 
difficulties and died well-to-do like his father. It needed some- 
thing more than foreign competition to ruin him. So his fate 
comes to him in the form so familiar to novel-readers, of trust 
responsibilities which he is careless in discharging. Even then he 
would have met his obligations honourably, though ho might have 
had to throw up the lease of the Stubble Farm. But he is brought to 
insolvency and a melancholy end by the scientific extravagances of 
Mr. Strong the third, to whom, bv somewhat involved private 
arrangements, the Stubble Farm has been transferred. Not that 
science is altogether to blame ; for young Mr. Harold Strong is 
lamentably wuntiug in discretion, besides being far too much 
of a fine gentleman, and having married a girl who is a 
superfino young ludy. Slill science directed by ignorance and 
inexpericnco docs a great deal more harm than good. Harold 
buys 11 steam-plough, and sets it to work without previously 
studying tho strata of the grouud. Consequently he turns up an 
unkindly subsoil, throwing it 011 the top of land that has been 
brought iuto capital heart by a long course of liberal manuring. 
And so tho unfortunate young fellow cuts his own throat with 
tho deep ploughshares ho lias introduced with a flourish of 
trumpets. But, as what is one man's poison may be another man's 
meat, the case is exactly the reverse with Professor Tanners hero. 
That astute young cliue- of an agricultural college likewise goes 
in for serious steam-ploughing, w*ith results that are the marvel of 
an excited neighbourhood. But thou ho had rented lean and 
neglected acres, and had struck treasures of virgiu mould beneath 
the surface. The result is a show of arable land that looks os if 
each foot of it had been wrought by spade husbandry, and which 
blooms liko a garden with miraculous crops. 

But we have been hurried forward to the sombre denouement 
in the concluding chapters of Stubble Farm , which is in contrast 
with the brightness of the bulk of the volumes. If Tom Strong 
was ruined oeforo he was well past his prime, he had thoroughly 
enjoyed his prosperity while it lasted ; and at liis commodious 
homestead or the Stubble Farm bis lines hod fallen to him in 
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pleasant places. The introductory pictures of the form and its 
surroundings, in their highly-coloured painting of rural abundance, 
suggest an easy rent and a haudsome balance at the county 
bank er’s. W« see half-a-dozen pairs of magnificent horses 

ploughing in the rich loam, in all tho lustre of their shining 
harness and to the music of the jingling bells. Of course thcro is 
a superb show of old wheat in the rick-yard ; the straw-yard iB 
filled with prime young feeding-stock ; tho cows como trooping in 
with swollen udders to yield pailfuls of frothing milk ; and a herd 
of short-legged hogs are being fattened for pork and bacon among 
poultry of all kinds, from peafowl downwards. Above nil, there 
are servants who have been brought up under “ tho young muster,” 
having worked from their boyhood under his father before him. 
They have learned to take a personal pride in tho farm, and havocome 
to consider .Mr. Strong's interests as their own. The consequence is 
that every thing has prospered ; things seem to go upon greased wheels, 
as between tho employer ami his head labourers ; and Tom Strong, 
with few cares in tho world, leads the active but jovial existence 
of the most fortunate of gentleman-farmers, lie shoots and courses 
occasionally, and takes a day now and then with tho hounds, lie keeps 
a plain but excellent table ; ho sends his boys to a good middle- 
class school, and includes a governess in the strength of his 
domestic establishment. lie enjoys admirable health and ex- 
uberant spirits, so that when taking an outing iu the way of busi- 
ness, in the company of a kindred spirit, he breaks into something 
like vulgar “ larking.” But, on the whole, Tom is a hearty pood 
fellow, tilling the station in which Providence has placed him 
with pleasure to himself and protit to his dependents. In the 
Stubbtr Farm we have these pleasant pictures of the farming in 
the olden time which seem to be fading from tho face of 
English rural society, as Hoorgo Eliot and other writers have 
depicted it. 

Thu man to hold Ids own in tho new state of things is 
young Mr. John llolmes, the tenant of the Abbott’s Farm. He 
is believed to have rented the laud on reasonable terms, and 
baa every opportunity besides for developing bis advanced views. 
For forty years the farm had been in the hands of an easy- 
going gentleman, who had been content to pay his way and do 
liis farming in the old-fashioned grooves. Mr. John goes iu for a 
sweeping revolution. IIo is pledged by his antecedents to cultivate 
tip to his character, which stands deservedly high in scientific 
circles. lie has distinguished himsell at the agricultural college, 
and lias been bolder of tho Wrexborough scholarship. That ho is 
brimful of ingenious theories we may easily conceive, but intuition 
with him seems to tuko the place of experience. He has an ex- 
traordinary flow of well-chosen language, and is a master in those 
arts of practical logic which nmke converts offhand in the most 
improbable quarters. From our personal observation of human 
nature, and, above all, of humuu nature in the country districts, 
we should say that his ideas must have been scouted notwith- 
standing their intrinsic merit, and himsolf held up to general 
detestation, lie has no notion of dealing gently with prejudices ; 
he is most uncompromising in tho statement of his startling opin- 
ions j he dogmatizes in a tone of authoritative infallibility that 
will tolerate no reply ; and quotes chemical facts and scientific 
figures with a fluency that should have Neat his primitive inter- 
locutors into fits. As a matter of fact, however, Professor 
Tanner’s hero is always left in command, not only of the 
•ayguqicnt, but of tho situation. His father has been long in 
occupation of a farm adjoining his own. Mr. Holmes, junior, sots 
to w 6 dt at the vulgiir process of teaching the old gentleman “ to 
suck eggs.” lie broaches plans the bare statement of which some- 
what scandalize the intelligent senior, who nevertheless hastens to 
subscribe to them cordially, on the simple explanation of the 
young enthusiast. That may bo set down perhaps to paternal 
partiality. Hut it is just the same with poor Falser Watkins, 
who sets up his opinions chapter after chapter, that they may be 
summarily bowled over by young Mr. Ilolmes. When John 
Holmes has found an hour or two to spare, and that has been a 
•matter of no little difficulty, owing to the methods of his habitB of 
work and the quick succession of his numerous engagements, 
he walks over to call upon Watkins, who is his nearest neigh- 
bour. A stroil round Watkins’s antediluvian farm well re- 
pays him for his trifling sacrifice of time. His unfortunate host 
is unmercifully snubbed ns he directs attention to those sights 
about the place which had always been the pride of his honest 
heart. Ilis visitor sneers alike at his implement* and crops, and 
humanely suggests mackintoshes for the unfortunate stock that 
.stand shivering in the wet and the open stackyard. After all, Watkins 
ventures to call Mr. Holmes’s attention to one arrangement which he 
hopes is above criticism, it is a covered pit for the reception of 
liquid manure ; aud he appeals te tho fragrant aroma exhaling 
from it as evidence of the richness of the quality. Even there his 
irrepressible .guest has been smilingly lying in wait for him. 
Holmes rejoins, triumphantly, that the very strength of the smell 
ie conclusive against the folly of the deluded Watkins. It shows 
that. those fertilizing particles which ought to have been fixed are 
escaping, to be caught in duo course by the “ nets ” he hns spread 
over the surface of his steam- ploughing. In Bhort, Farmer Wat- 
kins is routed horse and foot, whether he tries to make a stand on 
his fattening stock or his root crops ; and, having been introduced 
into the story to point a moral, he and his household are turned 
into a terrible example. He dies and leaves his family almost 
destitute. What is more, his pretty daughters are helpless, having 
been idiotically educated above their station ; aud ore only saved 
from penury and worse by the benevolent interposition of Mrs. 


John Ilolmes, junior. For Mr. Ilolmee had found a helpmeet 
worthy of him in a young woman who brings him ell the 
virtues for her dower. Mr and Mrs. Ilolmes are the bene- 
ficent geniuses of their neighbourhood, and, carrying their 
spirited and munificent squire along with them, almost revo- 
lutionize the neighbourhood* They found an Industrial Col- 
lege for young ladies; they proxpote independence among farm 
labourers by judicious assistance; they instruct them iu all 
the advantages of life insurance ; they encourage lectures which 
draw admiring audiences ; they And the funds for female 
agricultural scholarships ; and are the authors of an infinity of 
useful minor reforms. It is sad to relate that, after all, the self- 
sufficient Mr. Ilolmes is brought almost as near to the brink of 
ruin us tho energetic but unphilosophical Tom Strong. Only while 
Strong has come to insolvency in spite of his farming, it is high- 
farming that, has landed Holmes in his difficulties ; and is only ex- 
tricated by tho timely interposition of the Squire, who rewards his 
scientific enterprises by the offer of a lucrative land agency. We 
bavo already remarked that Professor Tanner’s little book may lie 
read with considerable profit, llut it provos just us much or as 
little as any fanciful story that is written with a purp ose, and in 
support uncertain preconceived conclusions. 


WI I HATLEY'S SAMUEL PEP VS.* 

X X this well-printed and truly readable volume Mr. Wheatley 
has turned iris gilts as an antiquary and os a pleasant writer 
to good account. 1 1 might, indeed, be asked whether there was any 
need to go outside tho Diary for an account of Pepys and his world ; 
for of ail gossips Charles II.'s Clerk of the Acts is the prince, 
mid of all auto biographers he is the most candid. But Mr. 
Wheatley has distinctly “ shown cause.” IIo has done, mutatis 
mutandis, what a college lecturer does with his Horace’s Epistles or 
his Cicero's Letters ; ho has given the history of tho work, has thrown 
together the allusion*, lias written chapters to elucidate points that 
lVpys himsell rook for granted, and has gathered into a focus the 
scattered indications ot the writer's character. The book has 
chapters on Popys before, in, and alter the Diary , on his books and 
his friends, on London, the Court, th* public characters of the time, 
on Tangier, whither Pepys was soul with Lord Dartmouth in 1683, 
on the navy, on nianuurs and amusements under the Restoration. 

number of appendices are added, one of them a list of plays 
— they are more than one hundred and fifty in number — which 
Pepys saw acted, giving an interesting bird's-eye view of the 
Restoration theatre ; another, a list of the Secretaries of the Admi- 
ralty, communicated by Colonel Pasley, being a real contribution 
to the history of the navy. 

IVpys was born in 1632, oither at Brampton, near Huntingdon, 
or in London, where his father, though a member of a good old 
family, was a tailor. He was educated at St. Paul’s School and 
at Magdalene College, Cambridge ; at twenty -three he married a 
beautiful French girl, Elizabeth St. Micliol, daughter of a 
queer visionary who had beeu “gentleman carver’’ to Queen 
Henrietta Maria, and who Bpont his later years aud most of his 
sorry substance iu taking out patents for inventions. Mr. 
Wheatley gives a list of them in an appendix, aud odd inventions 
they are— contrivances for curing “smoakeing chimneys,” for 
keeping horse- ponds free from mud, for moulding bricks, not to 
mention other and vaster schemes which never came to tho patent 
stage, such as for raising submerged ships and working the gold- 
mines of King Solomon. Mrs. Pepys, charming creature as she 
seems to have beeu, aud oddly matched with her tuatter-of-fact 
husband, shows traces of her parentage. When the Diary opens, 
we find Pepys already married, and on the look-out for a living. 
The Diary begins on January 1, 1639-60, and ends — the author’s 
eyesight failing him — not quite ten years later, May 31, 1669. 
Coleridge, in one of those mauuscript notes of which he was so 
prodigal, speaks of this loss of Pepys’s eyesight as “a greater and 
more grievous loss to the mind’s eye of his posterity than to the 
bodily organs of Pepys himself. It makes me/’ he goes 00, 
“ restless and discontented to think what a diary, equal in minute- 
ness aud truth of portraiture to the preceding, from 1669 to 1688 
or 1690, would have been for the true eftuses, processes, and cha- 
racter of the Revolution.” The point to be observed is that this 
“ minuteness and truth of portraiture ” spring from the fact that 
the I)iary was written without any thought of what might be 
published and what might not. It was never intended for Any 
one but the author to read, and, iu fact, never was reud by any 
one till more than a century after Popys’s death. The volumes 
which contain his invaluable record were all written in shorthand 
of an exceptionally difficult type, and were left without a due to 
their interpretation. Mr. Wheatley thus recalls the circumstances 
under which they were first deciphered 

When Pep ys’s library wm presented to Magdalene College, Cambridge, 
by hie nephew, John Jackson, in 1724, there were, among the other trea- 
sures, six small volumes of closely-written MS. in shorthand (upwards of 
three thousand pages in nil), which attracted little or no notice until after 
the publication of Evelyn’s “ Diary.” Then it woe that the Hon. Rev. 
George Neville, Muster of the College, drew them out of their obscurity, 
and submitted them to his kinsman, the well-known statesman, Lor# 
Grenville, who had us a law student practised shorthand. Lord Grenville 
deciphered a few of the page*, and drew np an alphabet and list of arbitral? 
signs. These were handed to John Smith, an undergraduate of ttt. John's 

* Samuel Pepys and the World he Lived is* By . Henry B. Whoafltyp 
F.S.A. London : Bickers & Sou. i 38 o ' * 
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College, who undertook to decipher the whole. He rommcuced his labours 
in the spring of 1819. md completed them in April, 1823— having thus 
worked for. nearly three years, usually for twelve and fourteen hours a 
dyy. 

It was only a few years ago, as our reoder&will remember, that 
the final revision of these shorthand volum# and the publication 
of a “ definitive ” text was accomplished I7 Mr. My nor a Bright, 
President of Magdalene College. 

The Diary has a psychological and an historical value ; and it is 
of course in the latter direction that Mr. Wheatley attempts to 
Bupplemont it. One of his best chapters is that on Tangier ; a 
story of incompetence, corruption, and muddle, that oven at this 
distance of time is enough to make an Englishman blush. Tangier 
■was English for twenty-two years, from 1662, when it came into 
the King’s possession as part of the dowry of Katharine of Brnganzn, 
to 1 6S4, whon Lord Dartmouth solemnly blew up the fortifications and 
evacuated it ; and during all this tirno Pepys hail much to do with 
the management and victualling of the town. 1 1 was managed by a 
ltoard of Commissioners in London, none of whom know anything 
of it, and who were so woll fitted for their work thut, as I’epys said, 
none of them knew whether they were paying too much or too little 
for tho mole which was to nuke a safe harbour for the now port. 
Immense sums wore spent on this mole, and Hums equally great 
found their way into tho pockets of the managers at homo. 
Pepys, who had a keen eyo to his own interest, nude a handsome 
profit out of his victualling ; and he had powerful protection which 
relieved him from any danger of interference : — 

In January, 1668-69, Lord Sandwich proposed Hint a paymaster should 
be appointed nt Tangier, and suggested Sir ('bark's HuibonJ for tiic po>r ; 
but the Duke of York said that nothing could bo done without lVpytw* 
rouscnt.in ease the arrangement should injure him in hi?, uflicv of trra-uirr. 
Our Diarist was much pleased at this instance ui the kindness of the Puke, 
and of tho whole committee towards him. 

With such “vested interests ” at headquarters, and with 
Governors like the celebrated Colonel Kirke, it is not sur- 
ribing that Tangier should soon have been found an unprofitable 
olding. The Moors were for over attacking it in tho invariable 
fashion of those desert tribes —sweeping down upon detachments 
or convoys, and disappearing into the wilderness before vengeance 
could reach them. Moreover, political jealousy began to be ox- 
citod at homo. Tho House of Commons “ expressed their disliko 
of the management of tho garrison, which they suspected to bo a 
nursery for ft Popish army ” — an odd suspicion, by the way, con- 
sidering that the Portuguese Governor had resigned his post at the 
time of tho cession to England rather than surrender tho town to 
heretics. In tho end, Lord Dartmouth (who took Pepys with 
him) sailed with secret outers to Tangier in 1684, and brought 
away tho garrison, ufter destroying tho mole and the fortifications. 
Decent people at home were ashamed of the whole business, of 
tho little use that had been mado of the “ Key of the Mediter- 
ranean,” of the “ swearing, cursing and drinking *’ which were tho 
slaplo of tho life of tho inhabitants, and of the humiliating but 
very necessary surrender. The one advantage that England de- 
rived from Tangier seems to bo that Wcnceslaus Hollar, com- 
missioned by tlio King, etched some charming views of it. 

Another valuable chapter in Mr. Wheatley's book is that on the 
Navy, with which Pepys was officially connected from the time of 
hr* appointment as {Secretary to the Gcnmals at Sea in 1C60 to 
the Devolution. In many ways this chapter is not much pleasanter 
rcuding than that on Tangier; it is the bumo story of incompetence 
and corruption. Sailors unpaid and deserting to the enemy, 
ofiicors jealous of each other and laying hands on each others ill- 
gotten gains — this is tho normal state of things in tho English 
navy under Charles II. Tho Duke of York did his Lest to reform 
mattors, and Pepys wrote for him a letter to tho clerks of tho 
office, which Mr. Wheatley calls a “ most complete instance of a 
4 wigging ’ given by tho head of an office to hits staff.” But. this 
could only mend tho behaviour of the chief officials ; it could not 
cure tho fatal economical condition which was ruining the navy — 
which allowed tho sailors to bo paid by “ tickets,” and had to find 
money by means of bills that were commonly negotiated at a loss 
of 10 to 15 per cent. Perquisites and the sale of places were 
tho rule. On a visit to Chatham Dockyard in 1661, with Sir 
"William Batten, the Surveyor of the Navy, Pepys found the house 
of tho Director or Commissioner of the Dockyard trim and com- 
fortable. “ 1 wonder,” ho says, “ how my I^idy Batten walked up 
and down with envious looks, to see how neat und rich everything 
is, saying that she would get it, for it formerly belonged to the 
Surveyor of tho Navy.” Fepys himself was offered 1 ,oool. for his 
place as Clerk of the Acts, and when he was promoted ho did not 
scruple to divido the place between an assistant and a disreputablo 
brother of bis own. It need hardly be said that the navy was 
no worse than other departments at the time. 

It is pleasant to turn from the chapters in which Mr. "Wheatley 
describes tho business and tho pleasures of tho England of the Re- 
storation, from the pagesquoted or adapted from I)o Grummout, and 
lrom the official records of ill- organized offices, to the chapters that 
relate to Pepys himself, and notably to tliftt headed “ Pepys s Books 
and Collections.” This business-like, methodical, prosaic Clerk of 
$the Acta was one of the most eager of bibliophiles, and he lived 
in a goiden ago when competition was not, at least in England. 
** Without Haltery, I love to find a rare book for you,” wrote Robert 
Scott, the bookseller of Little Britain, in sending him three choice 
volumes foi thirty-four shillings. London, we know from other 
. sources, was full of booksellers’ shops, but purchasers hungry for 
treasures did not abound ; and it was possiblo for a man who was 


not partioularly rich to amass the Pepysian Library, with its nine 
('ax tons, its prcciouB MSS., its five folio volumes of broadside 
ballads, and all that makes tho room in Magdalene College so 
choice a storehouse of good things. Pepys made a mistake now 
and then, ns collectors do who “ weed out ” their collections ; for 
instance, he exchanged a third folio of Shokspeare for a fourth 
folio — gold for braes, indeed, from tho point of view of rarity. 
But what strikes the reader most in the matter of his 
Library, as in everything else, is the spirit of neatness 
and order, reaching to pedantry sometimes, that the man 
was posset- sed with, ne numbered bis books over and over again, 
to tho despair of his wife and of all who have had to do with them 
sinco; he arranged them in the presses made by Sympson, Llio 
joiner, “to my extraordinary satisfaction,” raising up the short 
volumes by means of wooden stilts to the height of their taller 
neighbours; he* organized and re-organized till the thing was at 
last ordered aright. Hero is ft passage which Mr. Wheatley quotes 
(February 2, 1667-8), a passago which will commend itself to 
many a book-lover who is post tlie first fervour of youth : — 
“ Whereas, before, my delight was in multitude of books and 
spending money in that and buying always of other things, now 
that 1 nm become a better husband, and have left off buying, now 
my delight is in the neatness of everything.” This excellent hint 
for tho book-hunter shall bo tho last of our borrowings from Mr. 
Pepys and his ijitroducer. We me grateful to Mr. Wheatley for 
bringing us across him again. Thore is an inexhaustible charm in 
thu man, in spite of his vulgarity, vanity, folly, and his eye so 
steadily fixed on the main chance. In turning from his pages to 
those of the courtly Evelyn, wo feel, indeed, much ns Miss Burney’s 
Evelina felt when h 1 h» passed from tho society of Polly Branghton 
1 to dance a minuet with Lord Orville ; but Polly Branghton woe 
at least llesli and blood, which Lord Orville perhaps waB not. 
And, with all his iaults, Mr. Secretary Pepys was unquestionably 
flesh and blood. 


IIAUOUN ALR ASCII ID." 

P ROFESSOR PALMER has been peculiarly happy both in the 
choice and in the treatment of his subject, for the New 
Plutarch Series of biographies. Tho Caliph Jlaroun Alrascbid 
(to adopt the popular spelling of his name) possesses many of tho 
qualities which muko a man’s life worthy of record. Ilis personal 
character was remarkable alike in its extremes of kindliness and 
malignity, and his public history involves the records of, the 
golden ugo of Mohammedan culture. Ilaroun stood to his Court 
in something of the relation which Lorenzo do’ Medici held towards 
tho men of t ho New Learning. Like tho Magniiico ho was a 
graceful scholar and a genuine admirer of letters ; but at Baghdad 
in tho eighth, 11s at Flusenco in tho fifteenth century, it was thu 
setting of the royal gem and not the jewel itself that gavo foith 
the lustre which has ever encircled like an aureole tho names of 
Ilaroun and Lorenzo. Tho portrait of Ilaroun Alrascbid in- 
volves a picture of the Mohammedan world at the climax of ils 
greatness. Never hud tho empire of the Arabs extended so far 
towards the four quarters of tho globo ; never had their rule been 
so powerfully impressed upon the distant provinces, always apt 
for rebel lion ; never had tho will of one man received such un- 
questioning obedience over so vast an area, or that obedience been 
tested by a more uncertain or capricious will. And whilst A flic 1 
from the Straits to the Rod {Sou, and Asia from the Mediterranean to 
the Indus, waited anxiously on the unpredictable whims and tuuri 
of fancy of one changeable mind, the man on whom this burden of 
govcriP.ncnt hy was ever seeking to drown the horror of death by 
an endless round of amusements and pleasures, and surrounded 
himself not so much with the wise in btalescraft and the learned 
in law, as with the gay in sung and feasting, and the quick in 
repaitee, the poet, the jester, and the butloou. Tho Court of 
Ilaroun attracted most of the wit and talent of bis empire, and nil 
who nossoHyed any gift in rhyming or jesting would come to 
Baghdad to try their fortune, and risk their heads, at the palace of 
tho Caliph. But though the prevailing tone was certainly light 
and frivolous, and a joke was more worth than a judgment, there 
wore not wanting men of science and learning, skilled in thu 
reasoning of the Greeks, or well stored with the treasures of tra- 
dition, ingenious in theological casuistry and in tho interpretation 
of the Koran, to complete the circle of wisdom, and make tin* 
Court a true reflection of tho world which obeyed it. 

Ilaroun Alrascbid has also this advantage, thut he needs no in- 
troduction. Wo have known the good Caliph from our infancy, 
lie lias taken us by the hand, und led us by night through the 
narrow winding streets of his capital* when ho uiado those in No- 
torious expeditions which ure narrated in the vorucious histoi u s 
of tho Arabian Niyhts. Wo know the scrnpeB ho was always 
getting into, and the magisterial finale which eventually cam* 1 
to them all — the blessing of the deserving lovers, the rewarding 
of tho good storytellers, and tho magnanimous marryingof tl«- 
most charming of the heroines, with which tho good IIujmum 
happily closed tho adventures of everybody. But tho Jegcmk- 
aro certainly vogue ; Ilaroun plays a subordinate part, as listener 
or judge, and is seldom a principal performer. It would 
pleasant to bo introduced to the homo hie of tho Caliph and t-> 

• Human Alratchid , Caliph of Bagdad. By K. H. Palmer, M.A., Lord 
Almoner's Professor of Arabic in ’the University of Cambridge. Nov 
Plutarch Scries. London ; Marcus Wont St Co. 1681. 
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lwrcn nbroething of hu public nets find his private This 

Professor Palmer 1ms accomplished for ue-^not quite for the first 
time, ns tho editors' preface claim#, lbr Major Osborn has told ns 
ft pood deni about the great Caliph — but certainly for the first 
time completely and independently, apart from the general history 
of Moslem rule. Professor Palmer gives a brief but sufficient 
sketch of the events which led to the establishment of the Abba- 
side power and the succession of Harouu, and then devotes him- 
self exclusively to the Caliph and his government. The sketch is 
only designed' for popular reading, and needless refinements of 
•spelling, references to authorities, and other requisites of a scholars 
treatise, are very properly eschewed. A clear portrait of tho 
great Caliph, alike in Iris personal habits and his mode Of go- 
verning his vast empire, is all that is wanted in this class of 
work; and Mr. Palmer may be congratulated oti tho successful 
manner in which he has seized the leading features and the 
skill with which ho has grouped his materials. It has seldom 
been our good fortune to read so well written an account of a 
peculiarly interesting life. Oriental studies are too apt to bo dry. 
Professor Palmer, however, is among the few who can breathe the 
life into tho dry bones ; and his present creation is full of interest 
and even charm. 

It is the fete of the biographer to destroy illusions ; and the 
life of Haroun Alrasckid cannot be regarded os an exception to tho 
general rule. The genial boon-fellow, the benelicent monarch, the 
patriarchal governor, on closer inspection proves to differ widely 
. from the personage we know in the Arabian Night*. It is true 
enough that Haroun could be a pleasant companion over tho wine- 
cup when ho chose, and could do a generous act when he was in 
the mood; but tho drawback to life amiable qualities wrb this 

a tfesrtion of tho mood. No man was mom uncertain of temper 
ian this man on whose self-control depended much of the happi- 
ness and prosperity of half tho civilized world. His dearest friends 
t uld never feel safe in tlieir necks, amL no soul could tell what 
tho humour of the Oaliph might be in an hourJs time* ; and, 
so violent was his luvy when it was oxcited, that no 
man in his empire dared approach him, for fear of in? taut 
execution. When angry, the Oaliph stopped lit nothing. Tho 
man who had given him the devotion of a life would ho 
ordered to jueld up that life for want of a clever retort, or 
perhaps for no reason whatever save that te rog tr rettit. One reason 
for Ilaroun’s morbid and uncertain humour was the sleeplessness 
which seems to have been his normal condition at night, nr.d explains 
the nocturnal frolics which are associated with his name in the 
Arabian Nights. The habit of turning night into dav lmB pro- 
duced ill-humour in other ages than Haroun » ; but in his case the 
morning melancholy c. corns to have been unutterably desperate, and 
the misery of wnltelul nights more than commonly hateful. Jn 
the delightful collection of stories which Professor Palmer has 
amnged as tho linal chapter (entitled M The Oaliph of tho 
Legend,” occupying nearly half of the book, and unquestionably 
tho most amusing and characteristic part of it) thero is n deplor- 
able picture of vho depths of boredom to which Ilarouu Alraschid 
could descend 

One night Ilnroun wa si cry sleepless ?<» ho sent for Jaafer the PrirmeeMs 
and Wild/ 44 1 deMro v<m ti><liqn*l the pridiiesa amt weariness which 1 led. 
Allah has created nmiiv folks capable of cheering tho sad — maybe you are 
one of them.” 

Said Jaafer, “Let us come out upon the roof of tho pnlorc and watch the 
myriads of stars, how complicated and how lofty they are ; the mouii 
rising like the face of one we love, O Commander of the Faithful !” 

44 No,” said the Caliph, “ 1 have no mind for that.” 

“Then,” fluid Jaafer, “open the palace window that looks over tho 
garden, and seo tha beautiful trees and listen to the songs of the birds, 
and the murmuring of the waters, and smell the sweet odours of tin* 
flowers and hearken to the water- wheel humming, with a »u>:in like that 
of a lover ivho has lost his love; or Meep, O Coimminder^f 'the Faith ful, 
until the damn iiriPe." 

44 Nay,*’ said the Caliph, 44 I have no mind for that.” 

44 Then,” flaid Jaafer, 44 open the window that looks over the Tigris and 
look at tho ships, and at the sailors singing, sailing, wciking, and mousing 
themselves/ 1 

11 Kay,” said Alraschid, “ 1 have no mind for that.” 

“Then,” fluid Jaafer, “() Commander of the Faithful, rhe, and let um go 
down to t he stable*, and look at your Arab horses — beautiful creature 1 * of nil 
colours. There are Me«uW — grey, ntid chestnut, and dun, mid . bay, and 
white, and cream-coloured, and* pied, and other colours— tlmt would daze 
oneY. wilf ! ” 

“ Nay,” said Alraschid, “ I have no mind for Hint.” » 

“Then,” said Jaafer, “O Commander of tho Faithful! you have three 
bnndrni girls who fling, and dance, and play ; send for them all, it may bo 
that the sadness which is on your heart, will Vuise.” 

4 *Nny,” said Alraschid, “ 1 have no mind for tli.it.'* 

44 Then,” said Janl'ev, “ mil off your (servant Jaafrr’K head, for hi can't 
soothe fils sovereign's grief.”— Pp. 170, 171. 

_ I» ' this anecdote tho great Haroun appeal's very muck in tlm 
light of a spoilt child “ who does not know whut to do/’ and it 
must be admitted that Jnafers fertility in expedients for driving 
away ennui is scarcely above that of a vary mediocre nurse ; still, 
the suggestion of the amusement to be gained by cutting oil a head 
Is a happy one. It was this intensely morbid and melancholy 
xmtnre winch made Haroun so exacting a monarch. He would 
not tolerate any one about him who was not good at something or 
another that would drive dull care away* He was, moreover, las-* 
tidioae in bis oriticfein^and would have nothing to say to a poor 
§>e eto dr a second-rate joke ; cm the other baud, no one was more 
appreciative of true merit in literature or burlesque, and no one 
ini^e kvfehly genarons to poets acd humourists, so long as they 
kept tip to his very variable . standard and suited themselves to lua 
ever-ohanging tustes. He would take a great deal of impertinence 


in good part if it were accompanied swith toaldfammk*. 
Nawwfts, the moat famous of the Court poets of Ida thneywaaeon* 
stantly getting into trouble with his patron, and then extrictetSfi 
himself by a clever stroke of wit. For example, it is related 1“ 
he and the Caliph were one *day discussing the truth Of Sin axiom 
laid down by the poet, that “ An excuse is often worse than the 
crime,” which Abu-Nawwafl offered to prove that very night to 
the Caliph, who, 

with a grim humour peculiarly his own, promised to take off tho jester's 
head if he failed to do so, and went out in a rage. After a while, Haroun 
came in a somewhat surly tcmiwr to hta harem, and the first thing that 
created him was a kiss from a rough-boarded face. On calling oat violently 
for a light and an executioner, he found that his assailant was Abu-Nawwos 
himself. 

44 Wlmt on earth, von scoundrel, do you mean by this conduct? " asked 
tho enraged sovereign. 

“I beg your Majesty's most humble pardon," said Abu-Nawwis, <( I 
thought it was your Majesty’s favourite wife.” 

“ What ! " shrieked llaioun ; “ why, the excuse is worse than the 
crime.” 

“Just what I promised to prove to your Majesty,” replied Abu-NawwAs, 
and retired, closely followed by one of the Imperial slippcM* — Pp. 147, 
148. 

Another and more serious case is thus told; — 

The Caliph, who was himself much addicted to drinking and otherwise 
violating the precepts of tho Koran, uno day in a tit of virtuous indignation 
ordered Abu-NuwwA* to be executed thou and there. 

44 Are you going to kill me," asked tho poet, “ out of mere caprice ? ” 

44 No/' said Iluroun Alraschid ; 44 but because you deserve it.” 

44 hut,” pleaded the poor fellow, 44 God Almighty first calls tanners to 
account, and then pardons them. How have 1 deserved death ? " 

“ For that verse of poetry of yours, in which you Bay : — 

44 4 Oh, prithee, give me winn to drink, and fell me it is wine ! 

Lot me liuve no concealment when plain dealing may bo mine/" 

44 And do you know, O Commander of tlio Faithful,” asked Abu-Nawwos, 
44 whether they gave me it, and I did drink ? ” 

41 J suspect so/’ said tho Culiph. 

44 Aud would you kill me on suspicion, when the Koran says, 4 Some 
suspicion is a win * ? ” 

44 You have written other things,” said Iluroun, 44 which deservo death. 
That ntlictatic verse of yours, for instance : — 

44 4 None lias e’er come back to tell 

ll he in Heaven or Hell doth dwell/*’ 

41 And hns any one come back to tell us ? ” asked the poet. 

“ No,” said the tnouurch. 

44 Then surely you would not kill mo for telling tho truth ! M said Abu- 
Nnww&h. 

“ Hut,” besides all this,” continued Haroun, 44 was it not you who wrote 
those blasphemous lines: — 

44 4 Mohammed, thou to whom we look when trouble’s storms arise, ; 

Omc on, i-ir, for wo twain could beat the Monarch of Lint Skies/ " 

44 Well,” asked Abu-Naw.w&s, meekly, 44 and did we? ” 

44 ] don’t know what you did,” nmwered the Caliph. 

“ Thru surely your Majesty will uni kill me iflr w lint you don’t know.” 

“ C* use this nonsense/’ said Haroun Alraschid, getting impatient. 

44 You have over and over again in your poetry confessed to things for 
which you desert e death.” 

44 G wi knew all about those things,” said Abu-NawuAs, 44 long before 
your Majesty did, ami lie said in the Koran, 4 Those poets are followed by 
their familiar demons. Sec’fit thou not how they wander in every valley, 
aud how they wav things which they never do I ’ ” 

44 Let the fellow go,” said Ilimniu ; 44 there’s un catching him any 
way.”— l*p. 149-151. 

In tho samp way another man escaped hfe sentence of death by 
weeping, and explaining hfe tears by tho roimirk: — 44 1 am not 
afraid of death, lor that is the common' lot ; but 1 am distressed to 
leave the world whilo the Commander of tbo Faithful is angry 
with mu." Haroun laughed and spared hfe life. 

Mr. Palmer is very right to insert so many stories of this kind 
in his book, for they throw more light on the character of the 
man and his times than any dry annals could give ; and we must 
think that the long list of revolts in Chapter II., although useful 
us showing the difficulties of the central Government and the 
miseries of the 41 golden prime/' might advantageously Jmvo been 
abridged. The mode of government and the haphazard manner 
of appointing governors adopted by Haroun are, however, well 
illustrated in this chapter, and this side of the Caliph's character 
is in some respects more important to chronicle than the better 
known private habits of the man. The chapter on the Fall of 
the Barmecides is a lino description of one of tho most affecting 
opisvdes in Mohammedan history, and shows very clearly tho 
cruel and passionate nature of the great Ilaroun Alraschid, which 
oulweighod all his talents, his bright intellect, eloquent speech, 
aud often affectionate impulses, in the scale of good and evil. lie 
might have been a good man in a lower rank, but 

the preposterous position in which he was placed almost necessarily 
mi«hcd nil really human feelings in 1dm. it miLSt not be forgotten that 
he inherited wlmt wus practically the empire of the civilized world ; that 
ho was tho recognized Bueoeawor and kinsman of God's own vicegerent on 
carl.ii ; that he was the head of the Faith ; that,, in a word, there was dot, 
and could not la*, a more grand, important, or worshipful being than hlm- 
fcdf. . . . That such a man should not be spoilt, that such an absolute 
despotism should not lead to acts of arbitrary injustice, that such unlimited 
power and absence of oil fettling* of responsibility could be possessed with an 
unlimited indulgence, was not in the nature of human events. He WAS spoilU 
be was a bloodthirsty despot, he was a debauchee ; hut ho was also an eueqpttK 
ruler ; he humbly performed the duties of his religion, and he strove to Ms 
utmost to increase, nr at least preserve intact, the glorious inheritance that 
hod been handed down, to him. if, in carrying out any of these views, a 
subject's life were lost or an enemy’s country devastated, he thought no 
more of it than docs the owner of a palace who bids hie menials sweep 
away a spider's web. \\ hen lie could shake off his imperial cares; he was a 
gonial, , even un amusing, companion, and all around him liked him, el- 
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to sport with him did so with the sword of th$ 
asaovtiontr suspended above their heads.— P. 233. 

With all his twits, Haroun Airaschid cannot be charged with a 
want of individuality; his character was an original one both for 
good and bad ; and Mr. Palmer's fine delineation of it is a really 
valuable addition to the treasures of biography . 


MURRAY'S HISTORY OP EARLY GREEK. SCULPTURE.* 

I T if by no moans easy to do justico to a volume of the weight 
and learning of Mr. Murray’s History of Greek Sculpture. 
Toe pages are so full of interesting and novel statement, of ab- 
struse reflection and ingenious theory, and of a knowledge 
evidently exhaustive so far ns research has yet proceeded, that the 
reviewer is tempted at first to resign his critical position alto- 
gether, and coniine himself to enthusiastic praise. It is a fact 
that, from a certain point of view, the scientific or exact, Mr. 
Murray’s book does seem to us to demand something little short of 
undiluted eulogy. It is like the work of a thoroughly patient and 
competent German scholar of the days when German scholarship 
had not begun to ling; but unfortunately from tho other, the 
purely literary, side, it has imperfections analogous to those that 
deform so much admirable German work. Mr. Murray’s style is 
laboured and inelegant; he is always — ns indeed an historian 
should be, but perhaps on this occasion n little in excess— 
more occupied with the matter than tho manner of hi* dis- 
course, and his sentences have the disadvantage of seeming 
isolated statements, instead of links in a long chain of argument. 
Ab r good deal of tho work is distinctly dialectical, it cannot be 
denied that this absence of stylo interferes with tho lucidity of tho 
thought. It does not in tho least destroy the permanent value of 
the book as a contribution to exact knowledgo ; but it will doubt- 
less prevent it from becoming as popularly useful as so sound a 
work ought to become. Having stated tho only fault wo have to 
llud with Mr. Murray’s History of Greek Siulptnrc, we proceed to 
give some account of it* con to* its. 

Tho tirst chapter is occupied with a dissertation on the princi- 
ples of composition iu sculpture, which we cannot but regard n* 
exceedingly valuable, in tho-o da\s when so many wild and 
fanciful theories of art are promulgated to perplex tho public. 
Every young sculptor would do well to notq tin* striking p.vsago 
in which Mr. Murray rental ha on the n< verity that, the artist 
should remain true to the nature of his mateii.il. This principle, 
understood by the Greeks from the very uvsl by a happy instinct, 
lias been singularly neglected by the moderns, who owe. t»> 
their neglect of it many of their iiin*L perplexing failure*. 
From discussing t hi* point, mid the speculations that arise 
out of it, Mich as tho luvcs-ity of subordinating the denial 
to the form of the surface or epnro to be operated on. the 
author proceeds to thu conaideialion of realign and selection 
in plastic art. Tho phrase* u re.iH*-in ’’ and “ ide:;li*m ” lntve 
been so idly abused in art criliebm that we aro glad to meet 
with a critic who has formed for himself 1 riki.ii.et idea of each. 
As Mr. Murray understands realism, it. i* tl habit of triuw^h imi- 
tation of nature, without chi ice, without Collaiion of type*, without 
fiwistunce from imaginative insight. It will b»» observed that them 
is some novelty in this view of the meaning of “ realism/' a view 
which especially lends itself to tho art of poulpUire. It has 
hithorto boon U'-ed in .serious criticism in a more favourable sense, 
as the force compelling art t<» return to nature, after an indulgence 
in debased and conventional forms, in bpr.iking of the modern 
sculpture nf Western Europe wo tire accustomed to praise the 
realism with which Thorwaldsen in ono generation and ltudo in 
another recalled tho sculpture of their time to a reverent, but not 
slavish, following of nature. But wo notice that Mr. Murray, 
who mentions ltudo only of nil modern sculptors, speaks of him 
rather os a typo of intelligent idealism than of realism. Tho fact 
ifl that there is no greater error than to strain too far iu either 
direction the metaphysical signification of words, and tho phrase 
under discussion may tako two different meanings according to the 
starting-point of tho argument, and so realism may bo a term of re- 
proach to a sculptor ascending towards Phidias and a term of eulogy 
to one contending against Canova. In this sense Mr. Murray finds 
himself obliged to blame tho designs of the famous ,/Eginutan 
marbles, although ho expressly admits that here, upon the vergo 
of perfection, realism had become rather forcible than course. 
When the threads arc drawn so subtly ns this, tho differences of 
personal taste begin to perplex a critic ; and so it happens that, from 
the day 8 of Pauannias down wards, there have been people found ready 
to claim for Onatas, or whoever it was who was tho moving genius 
of the jEginetau school, a higher place than for Phidias or 
Praxiteles. Mr. Murray gives a variety of details in which these 
Mates differ in their type of manhood from the sculptures of tho 
Parthenon. It seems that Onatas, modelling obediently from 
nature, made the width between tho hips a little smaller, the legs 
a little longer, and tho arms a little shorter than Phidias after- 
wards decided should be the proportions of a perfect iigure. Mr. 
Murray, like BaflaeUe and the world in general, prefers this slightly 
conventional type, which lends itself without doubt to the 
grander conceptions of poetic imagination. Yet something might 
still be raid for the spare and muscular typo which Onatas nb- 
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served before the Athenians first thought of improving a Jittlt 
upon Batura. It should be noticed that the illustrations hero 
given of toe /Eginetan marbles by no means suggest the peculiar 
rigidity of the originals. , ... 

Nothing is more interesting or inspiriting than to follow the 
advance of an art when it is approaching, but^ has r not ye?, 
reached, perfection. There is a subtle fascination in tracing the 
progress and yet incompleteness of men like Marlowe or Masaccio 
which it is impossible to feel in the case of Massinger or the Chi- 
xacci. The goal is reached, the noon is over ; wo can hope for 
nothing better than a pleasant return, a graceful decline. The 
same early chnrm of suspended effort, of struggle and ascent, is 
given by the history of Greok sculpture just before Its perfection. 
Mr. Murray presents to us, for the first time in any sane historic;)! 
order, the successive masters as they appear very dimly in the 
pages of Fausanias and of Pliny, in ancient fragments and in later 
copies. Those who delight in such parallels will be able to find 
in Ageladas a sort of Perugino, with his pupils Phidias, Myron, 
and Polyclctus, who may vaguely represent Uuffaelle, Michncl- 
ungelo, and Lionardo, while across the son in /Egina there flourished 
in Onutas a sort of Albrecht Diirer. These comparisons, though 
beneath tho dignity of histrirical criticism, are not without their 
value in popularizing history, and are less trivial than they seem, 
since human nature nnd the accidents of progress differ but little 
iu each great age of discovery. Of the fame nnd prestige of Agen- 
das we hear much from Pausanias, who describes four or five works 
by him, none of which have descended to us in any form whatever. 
But in tho case of his groat pupils there is no lack of material <>n 
which to build a consistent idea of tho paramount characteristics ot 
each. Mr. Murray’s plan does not permit him to speak of Phidb.r ; 
but he gives ns an elaborate and highly interesting account of Myr./n 
and of Polyclctus. From coins, and from late, yet now imperfect, 
copies in bronze and marble, wo can obtain a sufficiently clt.i.- 
notion of tho treatment of bis famous group of Athena threaten- 
ing the satyr Marsvas for attempting to take up tho flutes she had 
castaway. Plinv, describing this work, says, or scorn* to say, fir. 
the text i* difficult, “fecit Satyrum ndmirautum tibia* tl 
Miuervum”; and tho peculiar gift by which Myron dazzled hi- 
eonlompomne* poems to bo hinted at in dm word “ ndnurnns/’ hi* 
being the tirst sculptor who rendered violent emotion eithor in 
gesture nr features. A relief evidently suggested by this group jh 
to l>o found in tho National Museum of A 1 hems. Mr. Murray, 
who gives a iiguro of this relief, thinks that it may indicate the 
ile.'-ign of Myrons group; but ol" course it has not escaped :• 
minute an observer that tho flutes aro represented in tho act u 
falling, and that the satyr so regards them. But this incident 
though notbihle in bus-relief, is impossible iu the round, nnd there- 
fore, not only tho position of the flutes, but the attitude <■ 
Marsyus, roust have been entirely different iu the original. In t .< 
Uitcran fragment the satyr gazes with n v toni:huient on tho grime 
before him. and the flutes may perhaps have hi it 1 ou the edge nf i‘ 
shirt of Athena. 

Myron, urriiing on tho stage jtut bo'bre ihe moment of fin. 
perfection, teem* 1o have shown a son of v.icillufion, a curious i. 
equality, in tho extent ol his munition. On umw bides he remain 
cou^eutjonal and archaic, where all hi* contemporaries We‘ 
battening to a luoio exact observation of nature. Jle wai peculi ■ 
for hi* practice of treating hair in ihe rude antique manner. Flu 
lie w:ri a srro.it master «»1* movement; ho iutioduce.il ymre ini- 
sculpture ; and the illustration of fleeting emotions, such ui humme 
and passion, is attributed to him. Polyclctus his fcllow-pupi 1 
seems to have followed and surpassed him in the rendering .. 
human propel tious. It will be obsened that Mr. Murray, acti 
upon tho disliuct btafement of PI mv no kv-a than upon what r ■ 
he gleaned of* tho character of PulyclstuVs work, places him 1». 
fore Plinlia'*, instead of lifter him, a* has been usual. Jlis po ! 
lion among ilio artists of his time was one of protest, and it i* . 
touch which seems to us singularly modern that ho wrote :> 
pamphlet defending his theories against the. practice of his con * 
temporaries. His statues had none of tho freedom and vers.i 
lility of those by Myron and Phidias; lie did not approve <•“ 
their imaginative license. In the eyes of Polyclctus, delicate 
and accomplished workmanship, a subtle characterization wiilm 
narrow limits, mid tho perfection of mundane grace, wore betl 
than all extravagant imaginings of the vigour and beauty 1 
gods and domi-gods. Cicero speaks of his work a* having at- 
tained an absolute technical perfection, and a soft delicacy < ■ 
tinibli that has never been equalled. Tlio bust known as th 
Farnese Hem i* considered the most beautiful specimen of lh* 
manner of Polyclctus now in existence, nnd as being not late.* 
than 450 u.c. His l Union, a* it was called, a male figure wliic ! t 
he carved as a deliberate model of selected beauty and proportion, 
is so entirely lost that it is a matter of dispute whether it was .1 
Diadurncnog, or athlete binding a crown upon his head, or a 
Doryphoros, or athlete holding a spear. Both thoso subjects weu 
chosen by Polyclctus for famous statues, and u variety of copie * 
and late statuettes exist which may bo supposed to preserve the 
manner of the great master lo somo slight degree. 

Wo ha vo dwelt at length on thoso passages which have the 
most importance to tho student of fine art, and havo left ourselves 
no space for discussion of the scarcely less intonating chapters 
which appeal mainly to tho antiquary and the scholar. The dawn- 
iugs of art in the Homeric age, the influence* brought to hear on 
Greek handicraftsmen from Egypt and Phoenicia, the character of 
archaic industrial decoration— these uro themes that never excited 
more curious speculation than at tho present moment. Mr. Murray 
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sums up our actual knowledge on these points with exhaustive skill. 
Wo leave to experts the analysis of his ingenious restorations of the 
Shield of Achilles, the Chest of Cypselus, and the Throne of Apollo 
at Amklyn\ W«* can do no more than refer, with special approval, 
to liis lucid disquisition on the archaic metopes of Solimis, the 
must important, because the most accurately defined in date, of all 
existing relics of ancient Greek art. In short, the book is full of 
valuable matter, arranged with such copious and conscientious 
references that it doe 3 not seem likely that it can ever be super- 
seded, unless, indeed — what is scarcely to be hoped for— the results 
of excavation should present to us so many masterpieces of 
f'alauiis and Pythagoras and Cannclius as entirely to revolutionize 
Mr. Murray's ingenious restorations of their style. In tlie mean- 
time, we hope that the author will take up the thread of his his- 
tory where he has dropped it, and iu duo time present us with 
a history of Greek sculpture from Phidias onwards to the decline 
of art. 


TIIE AHJTERY IN I'AI.ACE GARDENS.* 

M RS. Ill DUEL I j is very severe upon the wickedness of the 
present age, but we greatly doubt whether by this, her 
latest novel, sbd will do anything to lessen it. Certainly, if her 
book does not do much harm, it will not tend to make the world 
n whit the batter. iShe wishes, wo are willing to believe, to write 
a moral story. In the end she rewards every one in accordance 
with his merits. The chief sinner commits suicide, and the minor 
tinners repent. A mueh-iujurod man finds that, “ by some curious 
twist of fortune, eighty thousand pounds reverts to him.” Tho 
virtuous heroine, in an eloquent country rector — the cousin and 
tho heir of a Viscouut iiioreoxor — gets such a husband ns all 
virtuous heroines could desire. Her sister, who is by no nvansup 
to her level of exalted virtue, nevertheless finds such a husband ns 
she deserved, and lives happily enough. Another young Indy, 
who by marrying the mini she loves loses a fortune of eighty 
thousand pounds, is rewarded by having for her husband the very 
man to whom tho other fortune of exactly tbo same amount hud 
so unexpectedly reverted. But the conclusion of a story is oitcn 
tho least important part ofit. Many an author, like many a man who 
dies on tho gallows, imikcs a very pious and a very penitent end- 
iug, nud yot does little, if any thing, to promote the virtue of the 
world. We could very well have done without iiis exit had he 
only spared us hi* entrance. Mo one could bo more severe than 
Mrs. Riddell in her judgment of the age. She is hard enough upon 
Society, but she is still harder upon men engaged in busii.e^. 
For them she can never find ton bad a word. For instance, she. is 
describing London at the end of the season. 11 Dives/* she tells u,>, 
“wan gone. Clothed in his purple and ti no linen ho adorned tho 
West-end no longer.” This is harmless enough. Even rich men 
can hear about Dives ith perfect c »mplarency. licit she goes on 
to say that 41 there was not much doing in the City, sine elie.mug, 
which there, as elsewhere, goes on iu season nml out of sea-mi.'' 
Tho extravagance of such a libel as this only becomes tolerable 
when we consider its absurdity. Tho abuse" showered by some 
of our writers on men of business in general would lead" us to 
imagine that they themselves bad invested in some worthie s 
bunds and lind paid the penalty of their credulity. Those who 
prefer high iutoriM to good security are too apt to cry out against 
the world when they have really themselves to blame. Can Mrs. 
Riddell walk through the streets of London and see the \iusl 
trade that is carried on, and believe that it rests on a founda- 
tion of dishonesty? Does she believe that tho thousands and tens 
of thousands of people whom she meets hurrying along tho 
Btreels, each bent on some piece of work, are so many Mvind- 
leraP »Sho must be unhappy indeed if she has been thrown among 
men of business— City men of business — and him found 
among them men of the highest honour. One great swindler is 
more talked about than a hundred Iwmest traders, and it is by 
the talk that goes on that ignorant people florin their judgment 
of the world. If a second Tiaion, living a life of wild wretched- 
ness in his cave, should say that there was not much doing iu the 
City save cheating, our pity would lead us to forgive him. But. 
when such a charge as this is made in the pages of an indifferent 
novel, it is altogether another matter, borne City man might with 
reason turn round on Mrs. Riddell and say, “ Mariam, iu your three 
volumes is there not a great deal of what is culled book-making ? 
I b not the story spun out? Have you not spoilt your work by 
making it bigger, in somewhat tho same way in which certain 
manufacture! s spoil their calico by adding worthless substances to 
it eo os to increase its weight ? Is there such a great difference 
between the * padding ’ of a book and the shoddy in a niece of 
cloth?” 1 

, Bhe might answer, and answer no doubt with truth, that she had 
not written a single line that she looked upon as superfluous. She 
might maintain that she had never troubled her head about filling 
three volumes, more or less, but had steadily kept to her plot and 
her characters. In that ense it might be justly rejoined that, 
though her honoBty is beyond question, nevertheless she is very 
ignorant at all events, one part of the story-toller’s art. Cer- 
tainly her three volumes might be very easily cut down to two, 
and yet the interest of her story be greatly increased. How cosy, 
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for instance, it would be to cat out a few pages in which we are 
shown how the hero of the story 44 found himself com- 
mencing to understand the sort of dual life persons whose minds 
are well furnished from the storehouses of the past may lead 
in oven the newest and least promising of neighbourhoods." He, 
by tho way, lived in Kensington, which scarcely seems to answer 
to this description, Ilowever, “ in a vague, inconsequent sort of 
fashion/' ho begins to think about the Roman occupation of 
Britain. Then he comes down to the time of Henry VIII., whon 
44 Linacre tho learned ” planted the lirst damask rose. ^ “ What 
lots of roses have come and gone since then ! ” remarks either the 
hero to himself or the author to her readers. From the 
roans the reader, in company with the hero, passes on to " the use- 
ful cabbage,” and its introduction into England, and from a th(r- 
useful cabbage " to “ the firm, white-hearted lettuces,” which in 
tho days of William III. were sent over express from Holland. 
Hence, by a rapid transition, he is brought down to tbe accession 
of Queen Victoria. In a foot-note, that almost fills a page, he is 
provided with an Account of Her MajoBty's proclamation. He 
reads that in tho courtyard beneath St James's Palace was to be 
seen, on the 20th day of June, 1837, 4# an immense assemblage of 
persons, principally ladius of distinction, who vied in every demon- 
stration of loyalty aud devotion.” Wo are gratified to learn that 
in this country enough ladies of distinction can bo found to make 
up the chief part of an immense assemblage. We hod hitherto 
thought that they did not exist in such vast numbers. From the 
proclamation ho returns to the battle of tho Boyne, and to Queen 
Mary’s lying iu Htate at Whitehall. Tho digression at last comes 
to an end, and tho story begins once more to move on. In another 
part of tho book wo have a sermon reported at considerable length. 
The nutlior culls her report “a mere outline of the sermon; the 
slightest skeleton of a discourse which tho preacher a geuins and 
enr nest ness made llesh and blood — a living, breathing humanity.” 
If what wo have given us is but tho slightest skeleton, we trust that 
we may never come across tlio entire body. For tho skoleton of a 
sermon— unlike most other anatomies— is far lesB terrible than 
the sermon itself. We must admit, however, that the author has 
some justification for introducing her preacher and his discourse. 
The liero is present iu the church, and is greatly moved by what 
lie hears. In fart, he wishes to mnko the priest his confessor. As 
the good man was on the point of asking the hero for the hand of 
his daughter — as bo and everyone elec supposed the young lady to 
be - with tho greatest promptitude he declines the position. In tlio 
end, however, the hero does make liis confession, and nevertheless, 
though ho* is seen to ha\o been a very great sinner, the marriage 
does take place. 

Though the story is spun out in an intolerable way, yet it is 
not on account of its digressions and its multitude of words that 
wo chidly blame it. Mrs. liiddell, as wo have Kiid, sets 
heraolf up na one who judges, aud severely judges, tho world; 
and yet wo icar that, in this story at all events, she takes anything 
but tbe light path towards its improvement. In tho first place, 
there is often a certain tone of vulgarity in her writing. While alio 
abuses society and tho Gity, she manages to full into tho slang of 
both the one and the other. But, worse than this, she draws at 
full length tlm character of a most revolting woman, with whom 
sho describes li**r hero, iSir J0I111 Moffat, as living for many years a 
life of sin. Now {Sir John she paints as an almost perfect man. 
It is true that be had committed one great sin, and that his hfter 
life was mostly spent in making atonement for it. But it is incon- 
ceivable, every render must feel, that such a man should 
have gone on living year after year with such a woman. Tho 
necessities of the author's plot required that the same man should 
bo a treacherous scoundrel and yet a thorough saint. She had 
planned a conclusion in which he should display all the Christian 
\irlues, and should rise superior in "every wa v to the man whom 
lie had so grossly wronged. Very good men may fall, aa very 
good men luvo fallen ; but no good man could have acted the part 
of {Sir John Moffat. Either he should have been made a little 
lower than a saint, nr the woman who spoilt his life should have 
been raised a little higher than a devil. In spite of the good man’s 
hu fieri ngs and his repentance, in spite of tho wicked woman’s 
suicide, in spite of the general nir of magnanimity and devotion 
with which the book closes, we feel that it is unwholesome reading. 
Happily its unwholescmetiess is often lessened by the folly of the 
language into which the author falls. Fortunately, moreover, it 
is when she is writing about the wicked woman that her words 
become most foolish. We have her at one time introduced to us 
“ while, surrounded with mystery and bathed in an utmosphero 
impregnated with perfume, aho stood iu the stillness and majesty 
of tho departing night beckoning him to her, beckoning him to her 
ruin.” Many years later ou, we see her “ a woman possessed of 
imperial beauty ; in middle age more stri king-looking, more re- 
markable in appearance, more to bo remembered with every acces- 
sory of wealth and well-being, and assured station about her than ” 
ahe had been — to cut the authors long description short — as de- 
scribed above. Wo then come upon her when “she wore a 
morning dress that was a master triumph of simplicity, fashion, 
and expense.” Her ribbons were trembling, her ruffles were 
creamy-looking, her hands were white and lovely, and her 
hair was thick and luxuriant. We pass on, and we see her li in 
her sables and her velvets, in her rich attire ” — something different 
from her sables and her velvets it would seem-*- 41 in the very 
zenith 0/ her magnificent beauty.” Yet again we are told of her 
41 marvellous beauty, which had seemed something superhuman 
when seen by the glinting moonbeams under the arching trees.” 
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The husband— the supposed husband, wo should say, of this 
splendid creature— rich though he was, so far neglected e\ery 
accessory of assured station that by way .of dinner ho one day 
took “ a chop and bait' pint of bitter in the City.” It is no wonder 
that his very butler despised him, and the opinion of a butler — 
to judge by the important part that he always plays in such stories 
as these— by no means to be treated with contempt. In one 
passage certainly— City man though he was— he rises in his lan- 
guage almost to the level of the author herself, lie talks of a man 
who “ elects ” to keep opeo house. Surely so line a word as that, 
if it is allowed to pats eastward of Temple Bar, should have been 
confined to those 41 incipient Lord Mayors ” whom Mrs. Riddell 
more than ooce mentions. 

While we find so much to condemn in this story, yet we cannot 
but feel that the author, if she would only follow bettor models, 
might yet write a novel that would be worth reading. Unhappily, 
she seems to have made her chief study in a bad school, and to be 
more familiar with the works of the loast admirable writers of 
her own sex than with the great novelists of a better age. In ono 
of her characters, the good heroine of the story, she shows that 
she has tho power of drawing a character that is not deficient in 
virtue, attractiveness, or interest. When she next whites, let her 
leaver oft’ abusing tho world, and do whftt she can to make it a little 
better by giving it & book to read which shall bo both interesting 
and wholesome. 


TIJK ITCHEN VALLEY.* 

a 

M il. SUMMER is a now and, wo believe, a young member 
of the fraternity of etchers, but bis work has nlready 
obtained recognition both in tho Black and Whitq Exhibition 
and in the Royal Academy, whoro he had List May several 
etchings, of which a mournful but powerful and attractive 
view, “Near Bruges/' will probably bo best remembered. If 
he is not, in the narrowest sense of the words, a “ true etcher, 1 " 
be iB iu every senBo a true artist. Tho true etcher, iu the purely 
technical souse, is he who delights in tho etched lino for its own 
sake, neither attempting to conceal it nor to excood its acknow- 
ledged powers and legitimate uses. Mr. Seymour linden is porlmps 
tho greatest living example of a truu etcher. But between Mr. 
Seymour Haden and, for instance, Mr. Samuel Palmer, there tiro 
many degrees and kinds of departure from the orthodoxy of Rem- 
brandt. The illustrations to Mr. Andrew Langs Oxford, published 
about a year ngo bv the same firm to whom wo are indebted 
for The lichen Valley, have little indeed in common with the 
urt of Mr. 1 laden, ami yet Messrs. Brunet- LebHiun*, Tuussuint, 
r.ml Kent Thomas are highly esteemed debars. But it is remark- 
able that Mr. Suuiner is as different from those three etchers as 
he is from Mr. Iladen. lie is, in fact, both an original and a coura- 
geous etcher, and with tlio thought, feeling, mid draughtsman- 
ship which are manifested in even his leant successful experi- 
ments, he can hardly fail to have an important influence in tho 
development of the English school of etching. In many of the 
plates before us wo may look iu vuin for the familiar but indecli- 
nable qualities of tho pure etched line. It ih lost or disguised, as 
Samuel Palmer loses or disguises it. But there are no tricks to he 
detected. Tho needle and tho varnish, the copper and tho acid, 
have dono it all, apparently, only they have been sot sometimes to 
unaccuBtomcd laslcs, and called upon lor effects hitherto considered 
r.lien to true etching. 

The question which at once suggests itself is, “ Why not seek 
some at least of these effects by the shorter method of mezzotint ? " 
In turning over tho leaves of the lichen Valley wo do not often 
stop to ask ourselves whether this result is good. In most of the 
plates it is, and in some it seems to us remarkably good, so beau- 
tiful, in fact, that it is not without an effort that we n&auuu a 
critical attitude, and constrain ourselves to examine how it is 
achieved. And yet there is surely no problem which etchers are 
at present more concerned to solve than this — “ (Jan tho best and 
most distinctive qualities of etching bo preserved witliuut. speed, 
and can speed be attained without the frank display of tho etched 
line P ” The sense of power, for instance, and the freshness that 
comes of tho instant translation of the thought into the pict ure — 
are tbeeo sacrificed or endangered P And if bo, is tho sacrifice or 
the risk compensated P Recollecting tho tender ness, the poetry, 
and tho true prtistic beauty of such etching us Samuel Palmer’*, 
and having, too, before us such a kindred work ns tho second plate 
in this volume, we dare not answer yoB or no ; hut, heartily com- 
mending tho matter to Mr. Sumner's consideration, puss on to 
make a few remarks on his book. 

In the first plate, “ Tich borne,” there is much that is pleasant, 
little that is startling. The reflections of the trees iu the water 
are well given by tho ordinary use of dry-point, and there is a lino 
bit of windy sky in the loft-baud corner. On the right, however, 
there is a more original attempt to indicate amnll clouds iu the 
upper atmosphere, which hardly sTikas us »s completely successful. 
The uso of line in this instance is unlike Mr. Buninor, who, as we 
have observed, is not too fond of it. 

The second plate, “ Near Alresford/’ is delightful both iu con- 
ception and execution. As a picture, it somehow reminds us of 
Frederick Walker; as an etchiug, it undoubtedly suggests {Samuel 
Palmer. . And yet nothing is more certain than that it is Mr. 
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Sumner’s own. The moon is sending through the clouds broken 
light upon the mists which rise from Alresford pond. In the 
right foreground An old labourer drags weary limbs atyng the road. 
If you had met him in that gleam you would ever afterwards have 
thought of him and it together, for he and the moonlight and the 
misty pond and level meadows and black trees anq hedges are 
together that one thing — the " motive ” of a picture. The scale 
of the picture happily enables the etcher to treat the foliage in 
single deeply bitten lines, which, however, are of course quite 
different from tho ordinary and typical etched line, which hardly 
exists pure and simple and uncrossed excopt in the orb of the full 
moon. The necessity from which Mr. Bumuer coaid not escape, 
of thus expressing, by n conventional symbol, that to whlcb line 
is perhaps least of all appropriate, is in itself an argument for the 
frank recognition of tho limits of pure etching elsewhere. The 
shadows of the treos, too, on the field are just recognizable as a 
series of uncrossed lines, and are thus, we think, the least satis- 
factory, became the least harmonious, details in this very beautiful 
picture. 

But it is impossible within our present limits to discuss, or ev< n 
to notice, each of the twenty-two plates in which Mr. Sumner has 
illustrated the course of the Itchen. In the fourth, “ Near Avingtou/’ 
we have an interesting and by no means unsuccessful experiment in 
the rendering of middle distance foliage. The sky nud the extreme 
distance in this etching are especially satisfactory ; but the Itchen 
winding along the valley hardly presents so fiat a surface as we 
could have wished. Tho sixth plate boldly confronts. the pro- 
blem of the long unbroken roof line of Winchester Cathedral. 
There is a remarkable honesty in the acceptance by the artist of 
this characteristic but unmanageable feature of the Cathedral; 
and, with the aid of several smoking chimneys and an admirably 
drawn tree in the foreground, ho has succeeded in giving us a 
picture ns well ns a fact. 

In the interior of tho Lady Chapel (Plate 7) ho is care- 
ful and accurate without being dull, and has modo us fool that 
there is atmosphere botweeu us and the traceried roof. No. 8/ 
“Tho Soke Bridge,” is, whether from choice of subject or defect 
of light and shade, tho least successful of tho series ; but the boya 
in the left foreground are well and vigorously drawn. Perhaps, 
in spito of the poetical and artistic charm of tho second plate, 
the tenth, “ Winchester College Chapel,” is altogether tho best in 
tho book. The leafless trees, whose interlacing branches form an 
open screen rather than a veil, tho atmosphere behind them, and 
then after an interval tho building itself, clearly, but not too clearly, 
seen, combine to make a picture as full of reverence us it is fre<r 
from allocution. Tho subject of the next etching, “Seventh 
Chamber,” will commend it especially to Wykehamists, while its 
line effect of firelight and shadow will interest artiste who cannot 
claim that honoured title. 

“ S. Catherines Ilill ” (No. 14) strikes us as 0110 of tho best 
etchings of tho set. In the sky we have onco more something 
like an experiment, but this time it is an attempt to indicate and 
suggest rather than to imitate, and this is altogether more frankly 
an etcher's work than most of tho others. In tho choice of his 
point of view, Mr. Sumner has pleasantly shown tho originality 
which, iu tlio preceding plate (S. Cross Brothers), wore almost an 
air of wilfulness, if not of eccentricity. No. 15 (“View from S. 
Catherine's Hill **) is not one of our favourites. Thorn is a fino 
feeling of space, but the hill-forms in tho rniddlo distance are 
neither quite natural nor picturesque. * 

Tho two difficult skies in tho 16th and 17th Plates are woll and 
boldly indicated ; but there is some foliage in the latter which 
seems to us the worst bit of work in the book. We have little 
fault to find with the last five etchings of the series. In tho 20th 
Mr. Sunnier has fully felt the appropriateness, as an etcher's 
subject, of a wide stretch of calm water, with low mud banks, anti 
the clear crisp lines of mast and sheet; and to these ho has added 
a sky in which tho wind has left long wreaths of torn and 
straggling cloud to witness to a stir and motion in offective con- 
trast with tho safe repose and indolenco of bea and ships. This, 
then, is the Itchen at Southampton, and, after a capital view of the 
old Bargato (No. 21), Mr. Sumner bids adieu to the river in a 
view of the Southampton Water, in which it is lost to sight before 
it mingles with tho open sea. 

In this last etching there is a very remarkable sky. A huge 
cloud sweeps over more than half tho picture, and pours a houvy 
shower over the right distance, while tho left is clear aud bright. 
In this sky there is just that sense of speed and power which wo 
value so highly. \Vo cannot doubt that the artist watched tho 
progress of that cloud, and that its huge volume, darkening tho 
tint expanse of land and water beneath it, stirred his heart and 
urged his hand to swift decisive strokes. Tho bold and deeply 
bitten lines of the foreground are in perfect harmony with such a 
mood, and wo turn from this, the last of Mr. Sumner's etchings, 
with the conviction that, if he sometimes adopts unfamiliar 
methods, <?r accepts seductive compromise*, it is not because be 
lacks the essential qualities of an etcher, or has chosen his art amiss. 

Wo have confined our brief criticisms of the lichen Valley 
strictly to the plates, be cause it is essentially an artist's and not an 
author’s book, and tho letterpress is properly subordinate aud un- 
ambitious. It only makes us feel as if the artist wore at our elbow, 
suggesting allusions, mentioning facts, recalling anecdotes, but, lor 
all that gives unity to allusion, fact, and anecdote, pointing quietly 
to the plate before us— the result aud expression of the brief 
hours when all these wero fused into one motive by an emotion 
which entered at his eyes. Thus he starts with the derivation 
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of Tichborne from Do Itchen bourne, leaves the tired peasant and 
the moonlight to interpret their own “ eong without words ” by 
Alresi'ord pond, and, even at the last, only silently reminds us 

how 

The vridtli of tho waters, the hush 
Of the grey expanse where he floats, 

Freshening its current and spotted with foam 
As it draws to the ocean, may strike 
Peace to the soul of tho man on its breast 
As the pain waste widens around him— 

As the banks fade dimmer away— 

As the stars come out, and the night wind 

tilings up the stream 

Murmurs, and scents of the infinite sea. 

For all he tells us in so many words is that/' So ends the Itchen, 
in the quiet, matter-of-course sort of way, that all rivors join the 
sea, and the change steals gradually over tho spent stream, as 
Southampton Water, with its broad shallows, leads on the breezy 
Solent.” 

A word of praise is due to the clever little woodcuts which 
occupy the place c* initial letters to most of the chapters, and 
whicn we should have been glad to find explained in the list of 
contents. No pains have been spared in tho printing and binding 
of the book. The paper is good and suitable, and the cloth boards 
are admirable both in colour and design. In fact, tho satnn spirit 
of thoroughness Booms to have animated the artist and his 
publishers, and they are rewarded by a completeness in the restilt 
which ought to moke The Itchen Valley a strong now link between 
the public and ibis branch of art. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

fTlHE enterprise of the veteran Ranke in beginning a universal 
JL history (I ) at the age of eighty is of n nature to astonish those 
most impressed with the marvellous elasticity of his powers. The 
undertaking seems at first sight hardly less remarkable a feat than 
Cato the Censor's acquisition of Creek at the same age, or the 
octogenarian Pedro de la G&sca’s restoration of tho royal authority 
in Peru. A nearer investigation, however, somewhat diminishes 
the Apparent arduousness of the task. Ranke's work is, strictly 
speaking, not so much a universal history ns an essay upon universal 
history, bearing much the shiuo relation to history propor ns Vol- 
taire’s brilliant introduction to his Aye of Louis XIV. does to the 
graver works which supplied him with materials. Tho treatment 
ib 9 notwithstanding, thoroughly objective; the writer's aim of 
impressing his own views of the historical development of man- 
kind upon the reader being attained not by dissertation or dis- 
quisition, but by the skilful selection and appropriate grouping of 
circumstances. The book is thus the most artistic that Ranke has 
•ever written, and oxhibits him in a totally new light. Ilis former 
histories have been laboriously elaborated by the aid of archives, nnd 
have been indebted for their value to the painfully studious inter- 
pretation of these documents. In tbo present work the historian's 
power is Again shown in his mastery over nn overwhelming mass 
of material, but there is no endeavour after originality of research. 
Taking the incidents of the story as he finds them, ho marshals 
them to their places, and briefly assigns to each group of events its 
proper station in tho history of humanity. u Thero is,” he says, 
u on historical life, which progressively propagates itself from 
nation to nation, from ono group of peoples to another.” To bo 
the biographer of thi 9 historical life, to note how, beginning on 
the banks of the Nile, it lays hold, one after another, of all nations 
capable of civilization and draws them to itself, to fuse nil at Inst 
into a moral and intellectual, if not a national, unity, is the aim of 
the historian. Egypt, Palestine, Assyria, Medo-Persia, early 
Greece, the conflicts of Greek and Persian, and tho development 
of Hellenic civilization, Alexander's conquests and tto rise under 
his successors of a culture embracing both Greek ana barbarian, 
are the principal chapters and landmarks in this brilliant review, 
in itself tbo crown of a laborious life and tho flower of n consum- 
mate culture. It adds little or nothing to tho knowledge of well- 
informed persone, it offera the uninformed no adequate substitute 
for the cunront histories, but it exhibits, us works of more re- 
stricted scope cannot, the mutual connexion nnd independence of 
the histories of all civilized nations. The present instalment con- 
cludes with the African expedition of Agathoclcs, when Hellenism 
and Semitism seemed to hold each other in perpetual check, un- 
conscious of Rome in the background. 

The uprising of tho Bavarian peasants in 1705 (2) against the 
Austrian troops, which had occupied the couutry after the battle 
of Blenheim, is an episode of which history has almost forgotten 
to take notice. It is a tragic story, terminating with a massacre of 
the insurgents at the battle of Sendling, and in great judicial 
severities. Dr. Schkfilcr has related itiu an interesting style after 
the best contemporary sources of information. 

The author of 14 Excursions of an Austrian ” (3) informs us that 
lie has been a steady opponent of absolutism in his native country, 
and that he is deeply impressed with the importance of Austria's 
civilizing mission among her Slavonic neighbours. One might, 

* (x) WeUgetchicttte. Von Leopold von Ranke. Th. x. Die ttltesto 
/ Mfbfhwhe Viilkergruppe und die Griechen. Abthc. x, s. Leipzig: 
Dnnoker & Humblot. London: Williams ft Norgate. 

(a) DU obetbayeritche Landeserhebuny m Jahre 1705. Von Dr. A 
IdhtfRer. Wurzburg': Biandinger. London: Williams ft Norgate. 

(g) B*kunion*n sines OnternicAtr*, 1840-1879. Von Julius von dor 
Trias, a tide. Leipzig: Duncker ft Humblot. London: Williams ft 
ItagAt* 


therefore, have expected to have found more direct allusion to thus* 
momentous topics in his book, which is little but a reprint of light 
and lively articles about certain districts in Austria, about Heligo- 
land, and on the history of the petty princes, of medtavai Italy. 
They ore, for the most part entertaining, but might have been left 
where they were without disadvantage to the national literature. ( 

Alphons Thunn's work on the agricultural and industrial condi- 
tion of Central Russia (4) since the emancipation of the serfs is, 
on the other hand, very valuable, and very dry. It is full of important 
statistics illustrating the various evils under which the Rusrian 
peasant groans— want of credit And capital, excessive taxation, exces- 
sive toil, worst of all, his own indolence and frequent dishonesty. The 
writer nevertheless regards these darkspots as in a considerable degree 
incidental to the present transitional condition of social arrangiS?^ 
monts. A considerable development of material prosperity maybe 
looked for when the redemption of the land has been complete! in 
the first quarter of the twentieth century ; it is only to be feared 
that a hopelessly dependent proletarian class will in the meantime 
have been created. 

Dr. Popper's essay (5) on mutual insurance among the poorer 
classes, especially from the legislative point of view, is interesting, 
from its bearing on the question whether such insurance should be 
made compulsory. 

Roliricht and Mcisner's collection of narratives of pilgrimages 
made by Germans to the Holy Land (6) contains twenty-three of 
these documents, between 1346 and 1588. These include, for the 
most part, details of the pilgrims’ travels on the way to the Holy 
Lund, which aro frequently more interesting than their accounts 
of Palestine itself.. There are also an historical introduction, a 
list of all known German visitors to the Holy Land during the 
period, and a bibliography, containing a thousand entries — the 
number, however, being made up by including Dr. Oswald 
Dykes’s From Antioch to Jei'usrtlnn, which is no narrative of 
travel, but a treatise on the primitive Church. It is dangerous to 
catalogue or classify books without seeing them. 

Herr Biihler's prize essay on the Old Catholic movement (7) 
contains nearly everything about it which readers in general can 
desire to know. One portion is historical, tracing its origin and 
development in the various Catholic countries where it has 
hitherto manifested itself ; another compares it with the numerous 
attempts at reform upon a primitive basis which hitvo already been 
made within the bosom of the Church of Rome, many of which 
have appeared exceedingly promising, but all of which havo ulti- 
mately come to nothing. A third part treats of tho prospects of 
the movement, which the authors attachment to its principles 
probably induces him to estimate too fuvourablv. 

Professor Preyer (8) occupies much the snino position in Ger- 
many us Mr. Proctor in England — a lively nnd intelligent writer, 
not destitute of originality, but better known as a populnrizer of 
scientific discoveries or speculations than for discoveries of his 
own, and with nn especial preference for the outlying domains of 
research, suggestive of problems to which tho present condition of 
our knowledge ailbrds no solution. Such are spontaneous gene- 
ration, the limits of sensuous perception, and hypnotism, which 
aro all subjects of thorough discussion. Another interesting 
essay treats of the development of tho rational faculties in tho 
infant, under tho appropriate title of fi Psychogenesis.” Inter- 
esting notes are added on the reanimation of dried or frozen 
animals or plants, the vitality of germs, and other curious and 
partly enigmatic questions. 

It is some satisfaction to the student of an intricate and mys- 
terious .subject to encounter a guide who is quite suro that the 
cluo to it is in his hands. The assurance may he a delusion, and 
yet cheerfulness and confidence are apt to prove inspiriting. 
Every possible satisfaction of this description will be the lot of 
tho Egyptologist who consults Tbo moderate-sized volume into 
which Professor Lauth (9) lias condensed the entire pre-Christian 
history of Egypt. Professor Lauth is no charlatan, but an in- 
dependent and eccentric scholar, who reposes great confidence in 
methods of interpretation in which other Egyptologists repose 
very little, and whose confidence in his own judgment is absolutely 
unlimited. His claim is to have determined all important chrono- 
logical dates with approximate accurncy, and to have found places 
for nil Mnnetho's uy nasties in consecutive suocession without 
carrying tho historical period further back than 4000 B.O. It is 
easy to allow for the seductiveness of such results to an ingenious 
nn! imaginative man ; but their very neatness and completeness 
should 1 have inspired him with distrust of their soundness. The 
orthodoxy of Egyptology may be relied upon to fill up the measure 
of what is lacking in this respect; it is only to bo hoped that the 
apparently paradoxical character of much of Dr. Lauth's work will 
not deprive him of due credit for his ingenuity and suggestiveness. 

(4) Landwirthsehaft und G ewer be in Mitltlrmtland sett An/hebrnny dtr 
Leibeigcntehaft. Von A. Thun. Leipzig .* Duncker & Humblot. London : 
Williams & Norgate. 

(5) Gewerbliche Hilf that sen und A rbeiicrvertichertmg, Von Dr. Eduard 
Popper. Leipzig : Duucker ft Humblot. London : Williams ft Norgate. 

(6) Deutsche Tityerrcisen nach dvm Hciligen Lands. Heranmgsben und 
erlduterb von R. ROhricht und H. Mcisner. Berlin ; Weld moan. London : 
Williams ft Norgate. 

(7) Dtr AlUuxtholicismut t histonsch-kritUch darmttlli. Von 0 . Bfihlcf. 
GeU rente Prclsschrift. Leiden : Brill. London : Williams ft Noigsta. 

(8) Naturwitstnschn/tliche Thatxachcn und Problems. Popular* Vor- 
triige. Von W. Preyer. Berlin: Paetel. London: Williams ft Norgst* 

1 (.9) A ms Acpypttns Vorzeit ; sine iibtrsichiUche DanUUsmy dtr tyjp» 

(itchen Geschichte und Cultur non den trsten Anfttngen bit uUr Augustus 
| Von Dr. F. J. Lauth. Berlin : Hofmann. London 1 WUlloms ft Norgsta 
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The late Dr* £&ark (10) was among the most eminent of 
modern ftTchceologisls, and IJr. Kinkol's edition of hie miscellaneous 
essays will be exceedingly acceptable. Among them are essays on 
tho epochs of Greek ruiigious history, on the myth of Niobe, a 
parallel between Pompeii and Pres turn, and a notice of Mr. New- 
ton's discoveries at Halicarnassus. Another .class of papers refer 
to mediaeval Art, treating of tho development of early German art 
from the Byzantine, of Leonardo da Vinci, and of Albert 1 Hirer. 
Another division consists of biographical sketches of eminent 
archooologiets, including Crouzer, Bockh, and Kbchly. 

Pr. Soltaufe treatise on tho popular assemblies of ancient Koine 
(n) is a work proceeding from the school of Mommsen; so 
y&ifigent and erudite that it can hardly be appreciated by those 
whose advantages for the study of the Roman Constitution havo 
not equalled the author's. 

Chamisso (12) belongs to the poets who have made a reputation 
at a stroke by a single production, not noticeably above the mass 
of their performances in point of execution, but embodying some idea 
which has taken the fancy of the reading public in every country. 
His Peter Schlemihl has rivalled tho popularity of his friend 
FouquiVs Undine; tho man without a shadow has been accepted 
as the peer of tho maiden without a soul. Like Fouque, bo bus 
written a great deal more, hardly inferior in litorary merit, but 
he has failed to add (mother liguro to the repertory of popular 
liction. Ills poems nevertheless occupy n niche apart, honourably 
distinguished by thoir perfect finish, their generally objective 
character, and the clearness which might bo anticipated from tho 
poet’s French ext me lion. His life was worth writing ; even 
though, besides liis emigration from France and his voyage round 
tho world, it contains little that can bo fairly called eventful, 
lie win bv no means 0110 of the u problematic natures ’’ that 
fascinated (loetho. Simple, honourable, and candid, ho lived for 
his family and friends, producing and editing much good poetry, 
the most conspicuous figure of u vory respectable Berlin literary 
coterie. II is present biographer, with tho centenary of his birth 
in view, hos combined new material, chiefly of a domestic nature, 
with tho narratives of Jlitzig and Palm, and has produced a very 
creditable memoir, not hv per helically, but perhaps somewhat, tov> 
mi motonnusly, puuegyricul. 

Herr Riwunmn (13) i* confessedly one of the best writers of 
musical biography; industrious, clear, concise, und, from liis 
technical attainments, able to satisfy ulike the general and tho 
professional reader. For obvious reasons, the latter gets by far 
tho larger ah. ire of his biography of Sebastian Bach. Bach's . 
music adonis im inexhaustible field for criticism, and Herr Kobe- j 
menu has done all that cmild be dune witli his uneventful life. 

The n'Coiid volume of Uaiuanu's translation of Liszt's writ- 
ings (14) contains tho eminent virtuosos CBsavs on musical sub- 
jects and his letters while on his travels in tho years 1.S37 and 
1838. Tho former arc declamatory, fantastic, and inconsecutive; 
the latter arc excellent wherever, as is indeed most frequently the 
case, tho writer does not attempt to philosophize, but contents 
himself with narrating what ho has dune or uwmbiuir what he 
has seen. Fins when* there is much affectation blended with 
genuine enthusiasm, of which the writer himself seems conscious, 
und which he endeavours to excuse at the expense of tho ago in 
which his lot is cast. 

Thirtv-iivc years and twenty editions sufficiently attest tho 
merit of Vilninra History of German Literature (15), which is 
probably the best of tho innumerable works on tho subject. The 
chief drawbacks aio tho angularities and asperities of tho author's 
temperament, and the brief and inadequate treatment of tho post- 
Goethoau period, contrasting strangely with tho pains lavished 
upon the middle ages, Heine, for instance, is dismissed inn para- 
graph, though for his own contemporaries at least ho is of more 
importance than all tho epics of chivalry put together. This 
deficiency was more excusable at tho date of tho original publi- 
cation ; but it is a pity that Vilmar's injunctions against altering 
his book should have boon interpreted so strictly as to prevent 
Herr Goedoku, who lias superintended the present edition, and is 
most competent for tho task, from entirely rewriting the latter 
part of tho volume. 

Two new commentaries on Faust (16) present themselves with 
claims to attention that can hardly bo described as competing, ns 

(10) Vcbtrttye und Aufsiitze aus dem Grbiete der Archaohyie und 
Kunstgeschiahte. Von Dr. *lv. R. Stark. Knrii dem Todo dcs V«t 1 a«s-p» 
lienuwgegobon von Dr. G. lvinkel. Leipzig : TcuIuht. London : 
Williams & Norgute. 

(11) Uthcr Entxtehunq und Zusumwemvizung dvr nltromischcn Volks 
wrmmmlunytn . You W. Sofia 11. Berlin : Wcidmunn. London : 
Williams Ac Norgute. 

(13) Chamisso und seine Zulu Von Karl Fulda. Le ipzig : ib-tancr. 
London: Nutt. 


C13) Johann Sebastian Hack : sem I.cbcn und seine Wvrke. Dargestellt 
veil August KeisHmaim. Berlin und Leipzig: Guttontag. London: 
Williams & Norgute. 

(14) Essay* und Reisebriefe ernes Saccalaurrus dcr Tank oust . Von F. 
Liszt. It* das Dcntsclic jjhcrtrason von L. Uranium. Leipzig: Ihvukopf 
& H Artel. lamuon j Williams & Norgate. 

(15) Geschichte der deutwhen National- Literat nr. Vou A. F. 0. Vilmar. 
Zwatudgste verinchrto Anflage. Marburg : Khvut. London : Trilhm r 
& Co. 


(16) Goethe's Faust. Enter mud zvreitcr Theil. Krklilrt von Oswald 
Marbacb. Stuttgart : GOschcn. London : Williams & Norgate. 

Faust. Mit Einlcitung uml forllaufendtr Erkllirung hernu*g«rcbeu von 
K. J. Bchrber. Tfi. 1. Heilbronn : Hcuningcr. London : Williams & 
Norgate. 


neither trenches upon the other's ground. One is philosophically 
abstruse, the other brief and practical ; one excludes the text upon 
which the other is content merely to encroach. The more 
ambitious comment, by Oswald Marbach, displays thought and 
learning, but labours under the common defect or profound criticism, 
tho defect of being alternately superfluous and obscure. It is true 
that tho larger portion of it is occupied in grappling with the enigmas 
of tho Second Part. How Herr Schriier will faro with this 
Sphinx remains to be seen ; his notes on tho First Part are full of 
sound, although, we should certainly have thought, frequently un- 
necessary, information. Can Germans of *au age and capacity to 
study Faust really require to have Reyent , Ma.rime % Mctaphysih 
explained to them P The introductory essay upon the origin and 
composition of Goethe’s work, its voraiG cation, and its first repre- 
sentations, presupposes ih tho reader a considerable interest in 
literary history, to which it is an acceptable contribution. 

Sir Orfeo (17), an English metrical romance of tho middle ages, is 
edited from a thorough collation of texts, with copious notes 
and a full introduction, by Dr. Oscar Ziclke. The publication is 
a valuable contribution to English philology, but apart from this 
tho romance has considerable poetical merit, and the fablo is vory 
pleasing. It is a travestie of the myth of Orpheus, in which the 
mediaeval King of Faerie plays the part of Pluto, but Sir 
Orfeo V’ conjugal affection and musical accomplishments nro re- 
warded by a happy denouement. 

Ebers’a new novel, u The Emperor” (18), is announced as closing 
the cycle of Egyptian fiction in which his talent as a novelist has 
hitherto been chiefly exorcised. It is to depict Egyptian society 
under the Romans, as the last work of the series depicted it under 
tho Ptolemies. Tho Emperor is Hadrian, and the story turns 
chiefly on the tragic and mysterious fate of his favourite Antinous. 
Antiuous is represented as a faithful, affectionatt, rather stupid 
person, attached to Hadrian with the blind fidelity of a spaniel, 
and fining down his life for him -with a kind of dull enthusiasm 
which fails to movo iiVmi its intrinsic want of reasonableness. 
There would have been tho gravest ethical difficulties in depicting 
a more impassioned character, but the iuanimateness of the portrait 
is nevertheless prejudicial to tho novel. Iladriaus versatile dis- 
position is far more interesting, but its trails are merely copied 
from antique portraits, and tho whole, though true to nature, is 
heavy and lifeless. Tho descriptive passages show tho author’^ 
usual mastery, but tho prevailing want of action and passion 
renders u The Emperor '* tho least generally attractive of his 
fictions. 

The sixth, and apparently the concluding, part of Frey tag’s 
“ Ancestors ” (19) displays a much more marked falling off. It is 
absolutely uninteresting, and seems to bear internal evidence of 
having been composed with dillicultv and reluctance, merely from 
the supposed necessity of bringing the writer's proso epic down to 
nearly our own times. 

With the exception of tint first, a pathetic aud elegantly told, 
but not very original, story of plighted love, all the tales in Paul 
Heyso's new volume (20) turn on those Italian themes which are 
his special predilection. Tho “ Talented Mother ” is perhaps the 
Ix'st — a lively, comic story of a love affair among visitors to the 
Eternal City, with enough of serious interest to keep the atten- 
tion on the stretch, and terminating with a pleasant and .unfore- 
seen dcmntemrnt. In “ The Posterity of Romulus,” bright traits of 
ordinary Roman life are mingled with the hallucinations of an old 
painter devoted to Spiritualism, a situation suggesting reminis- 
cences of Tieck nml Balzac, and inviting a comparison, not 
wholly unfavourable to lieyso, with one of Mr. Ilenry James’s re- 
cent stories. “ The Witch of tho Corso ” is gloomy and melodra- 
matic, with considerable tragic power. 

The leading feature of the Jtundsrhnu (21) is tho reappearance 
of Gottfried Keller, whu«e new tale, “The Motto,” manifests as 
much freshness, humour, aud genuine vitality hb any of his 
earlier w ritmgs. Few writers arc more thoroughly national than 
this painter of the modern Swiss, while at the same time 
lie is by no means parochial. A more ambitious and prolific 
genius who aspired to paint, not only a nation, but an 
ago, forms the subject of the first of Dr. Brandes’s varies 
of essays ou modern French novelists. Few discoveries, biographi- 
cal or critical, remain to bo made respecting Balzac, but Dr. 
Brandes’s remarks ate judicious and well expressed. Karl Lamp, 
a recent traveller iu Mexico, describes the two nations, utterly 
alien in churacter, which occupy that splendid country — the Oreole 
minority of rich lahdholders and political and military adventurers, 
with its superficial education ami glittering, but spurious, civiliza- 
tion ; and the stubborn, stolid, unimprovable aborigine. The 
latter, fieri* Lamp thinks, will get the upper baud, unless, he 
might have added, the Creole calls in the Anglo-Saxon. The pro- 
vincial towns, he remarks, aro getting mom and more forsaken by 
the whites, and the concourse of tho latter at the capital renders it 
lor the time a most sliowy and apparently opulent city. Political 

(17) Sir Orfeo: ein mylisehcs Feenmiirchen a us dew Mittelalter. .Mil 
Eiiili'ituug lin’d Anmrrlvungen horausgegebou vou Dr. Oscar Ziclke. 
Breslau : Koobncr. London ; Williams & Norgute. 

(iS) per Kaiser. Homan. Von G. Ebon*. slide. Stuttgart; Ilalb 
burger. London : Williams & Norgute. 

(19) Aus finer kleincn Stadt. Von Gustav F ivy tag. Leipzig: Hirzul. 
London : William ■ & Norgute. 

(20) Frau von F. und romische Novellcn. Von Paul Heyst*. Berlin: 
Hertz. London : Williams & Norgute. 

(ar) Deutsche Rundschau. Heraiisgegelion vou Julius Kodonberg 
1 Jahrg. vii. lift. 4. lterl iu : Paetel. London : Trttbnor & Co. 
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•nd legislative insecurity, however, cause the interest of money to 
rule very high ; enormous fortunes are gained and lost ; and these 
extremes. and the exclusion of the bulk of the population front public 
^ tin i is, allow Hinatl clumre of the formation of the middle class 
that wight insure the stability of the Republic. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


WINTER EXHIBITION. 


NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule wc can make i no exception. 


THE UNITED STATES. 

The Annual Subscription to the Saturday Review, including 
postage to any part of the United States , is £1 10s. Ad., or 
H7 58 gold, and may be forwarded direct to the Publisher, Air, 
David Jones , at the Office , ?1H Southampton Street, Strand, or 
to Mr. R. F. Stevens, American Agency , 4 Trafalgar Square, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
•office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence at any time. 

PARIS. 

Copies of the Saturday Review may be obtained every Saturday 
of M. Fothetungiiam, 8 Hue Kluvc tics Capacities, 


The GROSVENOR GALLERY Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawing*, and 
■ Decorative D&lgns, by living Artiste, NOW OPEN 

Dally, Ten to Six. 

Admission, Is. Season Tickets, fis. 

' CORE’S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING the 

. A- 7 PKArrOKTUM," “ CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM.” ap<l “ MOSES BEFORE 
! PIIAKAOII.” ench :W by IS feet , with '■ Dream of Pilule's Wife." "Christian Martyrs," 
j at tlic DOltg GALLERY. 35 New Howl Street. lMDy.TCntn.S lx. Is. - 

i WILTS anF HANTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 

DOWNTON. Salisbury -I »r Intending landowner*. Land Agents. Farmers, Bur- 
vorors, mill Colonist*. The ONLY AGRICULTURAL, COLLEGE In GREAT lilt IT A IN 
POSSESSING n I ARM. 

SPRING TERM htgln* January *5 For Prospectus apply to the PtucfimKKT. 


r PfIK NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 

A Sandal Ruud, Camden Rood, N.W., will II “ 


RE-OPEN on Tliunday, January 90, 


T UK CAMDEN SCHOOL for GIRLS, Prince of Wales Road, 

-L N.l\\, w 1 11 RE-OPEN on Tuesday, January W, IHHl . 

rpilK Misses A. & R, LEECirS SCHOOL for LITTLE 

-*■ BO VS will RE-OPEN on Tuesday, January' Si, at OS Kensington Gardens Square, 
Hyde Park, W. 

QAINT PAUL’S SCHOOLS.— About TWELVE SCHOLAR. 

^ SHIPS will lie Am- aided uext Term. For Information address Cukiuc to Governors, 
Merecr*' llall, E.C. 


L E G E. 


The SATURDAY Review as duly registered for transmission abroad . 

* 

The publication of the Saturday Review takes place on Saturday 
Mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any Newsagent, on the day of publication. 

Copies of the Saturday Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
warded every Friday Evening by post, prepaid, to any Newsagent, 
in Town or Country on application to the Publisher . 

Now ready, VOLUME L., bound in cloth , price 10#. Cloth 
Cases for Binding all the Volumes, price 2#. each. Also, 
Beading Cases, price 2*. 0#/. each. May be hod at the Office,' or 
through any Bookseller. 
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Prcihlent - Earl GUANVIM.F., K.O. 

A Chni*el and another nrw Hoarding liousu have recently been completed. Each Boarder 
U 111 now have « n<'imrutn Heilruum. 

Tin; Snd idHi-cloi Coo jut's Hill, entries Ibr Woolwleh, Sandliurst, he., have been obtained 
timing the Inst year. 

Tuition iiuni in to is Guineas. Vniinl. #10 Os. 
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T. It. OWK^.I in- Cottage, hlelvillc Street, ltjdv. 
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THE IRISH DEBATE. 

T HE mischief caused by the calculated garrulity of the 
Laud League members is confined to waste of time. 
They have within the last week done much to alienate any 
sympathy which zriay have been felt for their cause by the 
more violent democrats in England. In the last four 
divisions the Land Leaguers voted alone, having gone too far 
even for the Bradlaughs and Jacoii Brights, who have np 
to this time zealously supported thecansoof disorder. The 
managers of the Action have also contrived to diminish 
their own numbers by provoking the formal abandonment 
of their connexion by Mr. Siiaw, Mr. Blenneriiassett, Mr. 
Mitchell Henry, and other respectable advocates of Homo 
Buie. The orators of tho residuum fiercely denounce the 
secedors, and exhort their constituents to exclude them 
from Parliament. It is impossible at present to know whether 
they will be able to enforce their threats, but the gradual 
expurgation of comparatively scrupulous partisans, which 
occurs to all revolutionary factions, seldom tends to their 
ultimate advantage. It is not to be regretted that Mr. 
Parnell has been unable to maintain tho tone of affected 
moderation which surprised the House on the first day of 
the debato. His offensive personalties, and his audacious 
denunciations of English rule iu Ireland, may perhaps have 
gratified hiB followers, but they have weakened his cause. 
While the chief of tho Laud League for a t-imo discarded 
his habitual tone of menace and invective, Air. Jusra 
McCarthy has appeared in tho novel character of a poli- 
tical fanatic. Headers of his historical work must bo 
puzzled and surprised by the uncalculating enthusiasm of 
the cheerful and indifferent annalist who has now become 
Mr. Parnell’s lieutenant. Mr. McCarthy's new-born zeal 
blinded him to tho monstrous anomaly, forcibly exposed 
by Mr. Gladstone, of a proposal that the Crown should, 
at the instance of the House of Commons, assume a dis- 
pensing power, and place & class of unoffending and loyal 
subjects outside the protection of tho law. It was not until 
two days* had been wasted in ostensible discussion that Mr. 
McCarthy became aware of the meaning of his own 
amendment. Like one of the minor performers at a 
Spanish bull-fight, he had discharged his sclf-appointeil 
function by delaying for a time tho decisive contest. Air. 
Dawson’s* amendment was loss obviously irregular, and 
be also contrived to occupy many hours of tho time of tho 
House of Commons before Mr. Thorold Bogi-ks’s in- 
genuity bit the blot which had escaped tho observation 
of the Speaker. Mr. O’Kelly violated only good sense 
and good taste, without directly infringing tho orders of 
the House. 

The amendment about tho Irish borough franchise, 
though it proved to be irregular, was less outrageous 
in the form which had been solcetcd for promotion of 
tho common object. In performing his task of occupy- 
ing time Mr, Dawson / found it necessary to digress 
into the subject of tho municipal franchise, which lio 
had forgotten to include in tho terms of tho amend- 
ment, It is neither customary nor reasonable to dis- 
cuss in a debate on tho Address the merits of a Bill 
which may or may not be hereafter submitted to Par- 
liament. No issue was raised between Mr. Dawson and 
the Government which represents tho majority of tho 
House, except the immediate urgenoy of a measure for 
deteriorating, if possible, the character of Irish constitu- 
encies and members. Air. Forster is already pledged to 


the proposed reduction of the franchise ; and there can bo 
no doubt of his sincerity. Perhaps Mr. Dawson may bo 
right in his belief that household suffrage would substi- 
tute for tho Irish Attorney- Gene ual & member of tho 
social and intellectual level, of Mr. Biqgar. Afr. Forster 
would not agree with Mr. Dawson that such a change 
would bo advantageous ; but he has through his whofe 
career consistently preferred tho theory of the widest 
popular suffrage to subordinate considerations of ex- 
pediency, convenience, and personal fitness. Mr. Finigan 
suggested an exensh for tho degradation of the fran- 
chise which may probably explain tho reasons for agitat- 
ing tho question. Tho villages which pass for boroughs 
in Ireland are ,so insignificant that Air. Finigan is re- 
turned by 240 constituents. If tho whole adult male 
population were entitled to vote, ho would bo enabled to 
count a much larger number of electors. Whenever the 
matter is brought forward by tho Government, tho Con- 
servatives will be well advised in abstaining from oppo- 
sition. Thoro is no use in irritating real or pretended 
prejudice by trying to maintain an undeniable difference 
between English and Irish institutions. The practical re- 
sults of a reduction of the franchise will bo insignificant, 
for it matters little whether tho enlightened constituents 
of Air. Finigan are swamped or are reinforced by an 
addition to their number. 

Although obstruction is much less criminal than tho 
tyranny of the Land League, it is possible that it may 
have a greater effect in arousing the indignation of tho 
English constituencies. There arc sections of tho popula- 
tion which, perhaps, regard with complacency tho cruol 
injustice under which tho majority of Irish landlords are 
suffering; and they may not fully understand the wide 
opeiation of the machinery of Land League coercion. 
Irish landowners are strangers, and tho public instructors 
who conduct provincial newspapers have systematically 
represented them as tyrants and oppressors. Tho House 
of Commons, on tho other Imid, derives its origin 
from the constituencies, and tho Prime Minister has 
not ceased to bo tho popular favourite. That Parliament 
and the Government- should bo systematically thwarted 
in tho attempt to discharge their undoubted duty is 
not a form of anarchy which commends itself to Eng- 
lish sympathy. The friends of the Land Leaguo are 
visibly alarmed by tho consequences of the pertinacious 
dothtnro of English feeling which has diminished its 
capabilities of doing harm in Ireland. Day after day 
Air. Parnell and his followers aro warned by sympa- 
thizing journalists that they aro injuring themselves 
without causing equivalent public iuoonvenienco. The 
election at Wigan apparently indicates ft reaction which is 
perhaps directed rather against tho agitators and their 
English abettors than agaiust the Government. Tho issue 
of protection to life and proporty or complicity with 
lawless rule was broadly proposed to the electors. * It 
was known that Air. Powell would vote for tho measnro 
which is invidiously described as a Cocrciou Bill; and his 
adversary, in deference to a number of Irish voters for tho 
borough, of the estimated number of fifteen hundred, did 
not shrink from promising to oppose all measures for tlio 
restoration of order and liborty. Thoro is no reason to 
doubt that the followers of Air. Parnell, the professed 
enemy of England, redeemed their pledge by voting 
Air. Lancaster. The consequonco was that the/ 
majority obtained at the general election by the f 
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jul and popular nobleman in the neigh- 
% fo 3 ritfodd '^ras Aw exceeded by 450 votes. Whatever 
K* 3 p^he verdtat of Wpgan is worth, it might have been thought 
' '*^ha$ Efficiently certain ; but the journal which has 

^^tyfajned in steady alliance with the Land League, and 
which has ‘'Consistently opposed legislation in restraint of 
its despotism, was equal to the task of explaining the 
Wigan election away. The voters, it seems, returned a 
supporter of coercion against an opponent, because they 
were thorn selves opposed to exceptional measures, and, 
therefore, to the Government which proposes a Coercion 
Bill. That revolutionary passion should so ntterly porvort 
the judgment of an able writer would be a startling 
paradox, if it were not conformable to many precodents. 

The introduction, and oven the passage, of a Coercion 
Bill is, at last, within sight, though it may possibly 
become necessary to alter during the debate the rules 
of Parliamentary procedure. Mr. Dillon’s threat that 
tho enactment of tho Bill will bo met by a general 
refusal of rent is another illustration of tho lawless 
spirit with wfticli Parliament has to copo. Tho power 
which will be given to the proper authorities to effect 
arrests without the necessity of vindicating thorn by 
legal evidence will oven now cripple tho branches of the 
Land League by creating a wholesome terror in tho minds 
of their paid agents. If the Habeas Corpus had been 
suspended in October the country would now have been 
peaceable ; and it may not bo too lato to undo some part 
of the evil which has resulted from delay. When protec- 
tion is afforded to tho peaceable part of tho population, 
it is not impossible that dissensions may arise among 
those who have hitherto obeyed the orders of Mr. Pak- 
nell. The persecution which has been directed against 
liberal and improving landlords has thrown many 
labourers out of employ. In number they are about equal 
with the occupiers, and they will soon discover, if they 
are not already aware ol‘ tbe tact, that they are threatened 
both with permanent loss of wages and with perpetual 
exclusion from any share in the land. Peasant proprietors 
want no hired labour, and it is proposed that they shall have 
a monopoly of their farms. The vague and unmeaning 
promises addressed to them by Land League orators in- 
dicate a fear that tho labourers may break loose from tho 
guidance of tho demagogues. The debates on the Land 
Bill, which is to follow the Coercion Bill, will end in the 
acceptance of tho Government proposals, whatever they 
may be ; but they will probably throw light on political 
and economic difficulties which have not been sufficiently 
considered. 


OHlLf AND PERU. 


T HE recent victories of the Chilians mark what 
may be the last phase of a war that has crushed 
Bolivia, desolated Peru, and severely taxed the resources 
and energy of Chili. Tho first stage of the war was the 
occupation by Chili of the territory which gave rise to 
tbe war. It will be remembered that tho cause of qnarrel 
was a district, mostly desert, but rich in nitrate and silver, 
which lieB between Chili and Peru. It had been long un- 
certain whether this territory belonged to Bolivia or 
Chili, but an arrangement was at last effected by which 
Chili recognized that the territory belonged to Bolivia, 
but stipulated tbat Chilian citizens Bhould be protected in 
their operations within the limits in question, and be free 
from onerous duties. Secretly encouragod by Peru, 
Bolivia broke its engagement and set itself to ruin the 
Chilian adventurers. Chili complained, and Bolivia 
implied by going to war, Peru immediately coming 
forward to her assistance. There was no shadow 
of justice in the conduct of Peru, but there was a 
deliberate and plausible calculation of profit If Peru 
through Bolivia could get hold of the nitrate held 
by Chilians, she might, with her own supplies in addition, 
get a monopoly of the nitrato market, ana come into a re- 
newal of the wealth which she had obtained from guano 
and iqnandered. Chili had no vessel like the Huascar, and 
Peru might hope to command the sea, while the united 
forces of Peru aud Bolivia might be thought to be more than 
a match for any force tbat Chili could send to the disputed 
district. .War began, and its first stag? was a series of 
successful operations by which Chili made herself mistress 
of the disputed district and of a portion of the southern 
territoiy of Peru, and so punished the Bolivians that they 


virtually retired from the contest. Tbe next siege 
the struggle for mastery at sea. Chili again triumphed. 
Tho Huaacar was captured, Peruvian ports were shelled 
or blockaded, and a small Chilian force was landed 
not far from Lima, to give a taste of the horrora 
of war to those who had Btirred it up. Then came 
the third stage. Time ran on without any marked event* 
and the bolligerents wore mainly engaged, with preparing 
for the great event of the war, the attack on Jama gpid 
its defenoe. This pause offered an opportunity of xnpdi* 
ation, and the United States undertook the task. This 
attempt to bring the war to a conclusion failed, as Pern 
would not accede to the demands of Chili. What Chili ,y 
asked for is not precisely known. Probably die asked not 
only for the disputed territory, but of some portion of tho 
southern region of Peru which she judged necessaiy to 
socure undisturbed the possession of the district which had 
boon Bolivian. Directly it was known that the negotia- 
tions bad failed, the Chilians set themselves to the execu- 
tion of the arduous and bold undertaking whioh they are 
now engaged in prosecuting, and the Peruvians collected 
tho last forces they could muster to save their capital. 

The Chilian expeditionary force is said to consist of 
2 2,500 infantry, 2,400 artillery, and 800 cavalry, with eighty 
pieces of artillery and ten Gatling gnus. The landing, 
which the Peruvians were not in a position to dispute, waa 
effected at a point on the coast somewhat to the south of 
Lima. At a distance of eighteen miles from Lima, the 
Chilians came on a Peruvian force stationed at a little 
town called Larin, near the coast, and connected by a rail- 
way with Lima. Tho Peruvians made a creditable resist* 
ance, but they were only a detachment from the main 
Peruvian force, which is said to amount to 40,000 men, and 
had to yield to superior numbers. This left the Chilian* 
free to proceed to the attack of tho main Peruvian lines of 
defence. From Lima run two little railways belonging to 
the same company, and terminating in the same station in 
the capital. One goes to the port of Callao, which is de- 
fended by a fort of great natural and artificial strength. 
Tho other goes to the watering-place of Chorillos, a few 
miles to tho south of Callao. The Peruvians thus held a 
triangle, its three points being Lima, Callao, and Chorillos, 
and it was necessary for the Chilians to break into this 
triangle before they oonld think of assaulting the capital. 
Chorillos was not fortified, and it had therefore to be held 
by a largo force. The latest news is to the effect that 
a battle has been fought at Chorillos, aud that the 
Peruvians have again been defeated. The losses of the 
Peruvians have been heavy, but nothing is known as to- 
the losses of tbe victors. Unless their losses have been. 
bo largo as to disable them, they are now free to 
march on Lima. It is a fortified town, but tbe forti- 
fications are said to be old, rained, and worthless. 
It is not, therefore, the fortifications of Lima that 
would stop an assault; but men of Spanish descent, 
like most other people of the second class in mili- 
tary skill, fight well with walls to protect them. 

The Chilian commander will know that tho cost of 

life in taking Lima will bo very heavy, and it might 
not bo easy to hold Lima, if taken with the rem- 

nants of an army which at its ontsot consisted of less 
than twenty-five thousand men. Tho alternative is to 
starve Lima into a capitulation. The country round 
the capital is so fertilo and so highly cultivated tbat it is 
said to be like a garden, and the Chilians will therefore 
have plenty of supplies, while as it never rains at 
Lima, they have no inclemency of climate to fear. 

It is true that, whatever they do, they will have 
the fort of Callao behind thorn, and it is much 

too strong for them to take by a direct attack. 
But, if there is a large force there, it is sure to be 
starved sooner or later, as, with the command of sea 
aud land, the Chilians can easily defeat any attempt to 
revictual tho fort. If the force of the fort is small, it 
will net be able to give any serioqs trouble to the army 
operating againBt Lima. The Chilians throughout the 
war have shown equal prudence and energy ; and, if they 
have meant to do a thing, they have almost invariably 
done it. If tho Chilian general decides to assault Lima* 
the probability is that he will have had such good reason , 
for nis decision that he will be successful. But he may 
decide to remain passive* to cot off all supplies; from 
Lima and Callao, and to wait for reinforcements from 
home. 

Even the capture of Lima might not terminate the war* 
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. The President of Peru may not choose to bo^hut up 
in the capital, and while there is still a road for with- 
drawal open to him he may prefer to take hjs army 
wkh him and get into the mountain districts, where 
the Chilians could scarcely follow him. But in these 
wild and sterile regions he could not keep his army 
together, and this army would break into bands of 

S terilise .which would be always ready to sweep into 
e plains and harass the Chilians while seeking supplies. 
The war might in this way last an almost indefinite 
time* Bqt the possession of the capital by an enemy 
throws everything into snch confusion, so paralyses* all 
organisation, and so disheartens the population, that the 
suffering nation is sorely tempted to make terms at almost 
^ any price. Chili, will now probably ask not only the ter- 
ritory in the south, which there is not the remotest chance 
of the Peruvians retaking, but a war indemnity. 'This in- 
demnity will' fell on the dosses who will suffer most 
by the capture of Lima, and if they loudly protest 
that they wonld rather bear the future burdon of an 
indemnity than face present ruin, their voice can 
scarcely fail to make itself heard. It may bo remarked, 
too, that the President of Peru is nobody unless ho 
is at Lima. Thera is no other centre of population 
and wealth to whioh he can escape, and from which lie 
can wage a new war. A defeated man roaming about 
mountains wonld not be at all the kind of President to 
whom the people of Lima are accustomed. In Peru 
revolutions are always made at Lima. A revolution at 
Lima made the piesent President, and another revolution 
at Lima may unmako him. He has been able to carry on 
the war hitherto because ho has maintained a reign of 
terror at Lima, and having the populace with him, 
ho has been easily able to stifle the fcobio voices 
of those who whispered that peace and not more 
war was what Peru really ncodod. If he goes away 
bis reign of terror will be at an end, and thorc seems 
tio obvious reason why the people of Lima should be loyal 
to him when they no longer see or four him. They have 
only got to make a new President to terminate Die wur, 
and of all things to make a new President seems, to 
Hpanish, Republicans, tho simplest. We may be sure that 
the President cun make the calculation for himself as well 
ns any one can make it for him. He is more likely to 
remain President if he stays at Lima, although ho only 
stays there to witness its capture, than if he takes to the hills, 
and becomes in every sense an outsider, lie could scarcely 
suppose that if be, as President, remained in Lima after 
it passed into the hands of the enemy, tho war would go on 
olsewhere without him. Ho must contemplate the neces- 
sity of making peace if Lima is taken and ho is taken 
with it The Chilians may, therefore, bo right in their 
calculation that, if they cun but take Lima, the war will be 
at end, for a fugitive President would cease to bo Presi- 
dent, and a President who did not fly must make peace. 
Ho one can venture to predict what will take place in a 
^Spanish Repnblic, but there are apparently good reasons 
for thinking that the Chilians, in making their great effort 
to terminate the war, have not miscalculated its effects if it 
continues to bo successful. 


THE GREEK DIFFICULTY. 

S OME of the French criticisms on M. Bartifelemv Sr.. 

Hilaire's despatch to Count de Mouy are not mi- 1 
founded; but the subject has lost much of its interest 
since the projoctof arbitration was withdrawn. It was 
perhaps injudicious to dilato in a formal State paper 
■on the probability that war between Greeco and Turkey 
would be followed by insurrections in the neighbouring 
States and provinces ; and that disturbances in tho East 
might not improbably involve some of tho Great Powers 
in a general war. The concert of Europo ought not 
to be so lightly regarded by one of tho Governments 
which are at present professedly acting in cordial co- 
operation. Thera is no reason why tho Powers should 
allow turbulent little States to direct their policy ; and, in- 
deed, there is little risk of war if, as it is proper to assume, 
Russia is sincerely desirous to avoid a prosent disturbance 
of tbe poaco. M. £t.-Hilairk’b language tended to furnish 
tho Government to which it is addressed with an excuse 
tor obstinate rejection of Bound advice. Tho Greeks may 
naturally think, and perhaps thoy may say, that they at 
least have nothing to lose by movements which would bo 


directed; not against themselves, but against their adver- 
sary. It it nothing to them that Macedonia may be iu 
flames, or that Bulgaria or Servia may welcome an oppor- 
tunity of extending their present limits. As to the possi- 
bility of a European war, they may reasonably disclaim 
responsibility for a result whicb, if it oconrs, must have 
causes more deeply seated than tho attempt of Greece 
to occupy Epirus and Thessaly. Tho French Minister 
perhaps unconsciously used tho arguments which had de- 
termined the policy of his own Government as reasons for 
the conclusions which he desired to impress on tho Greek 
Ministry. Franco on sufficient grounds deprecates any pro- 
ceeding which may tend to war ; while Graeco is not disin- 
clined to profit by tho occasion of fishing in troubled waters. 

Although it may bo inexpedient that diplomatists should 
indulge in rhetorical phrases, M. Bartii£lemy St -Hilaire's 
despatch ought to have been deemed conclusive. Tho autho- 
rity which he derives from his position supersedes tho neces- 
sity of persuasion. The wishes and tho resolutions of the 
French Government conld not safoly bo disregarded, even 
if thoy were supported by much feebler reasoning than 
that of the Foreign Minister. At one time there was a 
certain apparent vacillation in French polic^ ; and the un- 
certainty was attributed to a difference of opinion between 
tho responsible Ministers and the lendor of the Repub- 
lican party. It is now well understood that M. Gam- 
betta has either modified his former opinion, or delibe- 
rately abstains from interference with the policy of the 
Cabinet. Public opinion is unanimous on the expediency 
of avoiding diplomatic complications which might lead to 
war ; and Greece may bo well assured that M. St.-Hilaire 
speaks with full authority in the name of his*country. On 
ono material point ho is an unimpeachablo witness. Tho 
Greek Ministers affect still to adhere to the belief, which 
they may at one time have seriously entertained, that the 
Berlin Conference delivered a formal and final judgment. 
The members of the tribunal, who must he competent to 
interpret their own meaning, unanimously agree to M. 
St.-Hu.airk’s declaration that thoy confinod themselves to 
a simple recommendation which could have no binding 
force until the assent of both Turkey and Greece was 
obtained. It may bo plausibly argued that the measure 
was injudicious, irregular, and calculated to mislead ; but 
combined Europe, if it makes a mistake, has the right and 
tho power to correct it. There is reason to belie vo that at 
present all tbe Governments concur with Franco in a 
hearty desire to get rid of the controversy as soon as 
possible. 

According to a report which may probably be well 
founded, somo of tbe Powers are not disposed to main- 
tain in negotiation the claims of Greece to Janina. It 
might have been supposed that tho question had been 
fully considered by tho Berlin Plenipotentiaries; but it 
now seems to bo discovered that the Turkish Government 
has throughout been justified in its contention that the 
position was unnecessary for defence, and that it was 
favourably situated for aggression. The anxiety of the 
Greeks for the acquisition of Janina is compatible with 
the theory that the possession of the placo might facilitate 
further acquisition of territory. It happens that tho capa- 
bility of tho new frontier to be used for purposes of defence 
is not of primary importance. Greece possesses tho great 
advantage of a practically indefensible title to any terri- 
tory which it lias once lawfully occupied. Another 
neighbour might possibly encroach and retaliate; but 
against Turkey Greece has a virtual guarantee in tho 
disinclination of Europe to allow any enlargement of 
Mahometan dominion. If Janina were once ceded to 
Greoco by treaty, Turkey must renounce all hope of re- 
covering possession. It is true that another class of diffi- 
culties might arise if tlio Southern Albanians wore dis- 
posed to assert their independence. They would be 
formidable enemies to a State which cannot permanently 
maintain a largo military force. It is said that the town 
of Janina is essentially Greek in tho langimure and cha- 
racter of tho population ; but the disposition of the 
neighbouring tribes has not been satisfactorily as- 
certained. 

The Turkish Government, with characteristic adroit- 
ness, takes advantage of the warlike demonstrations of 
Athens to oxliibit as a contrast its own pouccablo disposi- 
tion and its deference to tho counsels of the Great Powers. 
Tho last Turkish Note profossos willingness to agroe to a 
cession of territory larger than that which was otferod iu 
the abortive negotiations with Greece ; and it also proposes 
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a conference for the settlement of details which should 
include representatives of all the Powers and of the Porte, 
nothing being said of the participation of Greece. Accord- 
ing to ono rumour, some of the Governments are disposed 
to inquire as to the boundary which Turkey is prepared 
to concede; but it is unlikely that such a question would 
produce a definite answer ; nor oan it be supposed that so 
distinct an overture tending to a compromise would he 
hastily made. It may bo confidently conjectured that the 
immediate object of tho Porte is to conciliate tho Euro- 
pean Governments without pledging itself to any defiuite 
sacrifice. The proposed exclusion of Greece from the 
negotiations is a sufficient proof that the invitation to a 
Gonferonco is not a final offer. It would appear that 
the late Ministerial changes at Constantinople, which have 
not extended to tho office of Prime Minister, have no imme 
diate effect on the foreign policy of the Einpiro. TL10 
Sultan is, as on many former occasions, alarmed for his 
personal safety ; hut thero aro no means of knowing 
whether the alleged conspiracies aro real or imaginary. 
The most acceptable solution of the present difficulty 
would probably, in the opinion of Turkish statesmen, bo 
a single-handed contest with Greoco in which victory 
could scarcely be doubtful. After a successful war tho 
rccommondatiotis of the Berlin Congress and of tho Con- 
ference would lose their force, and tho Turkish Govern- 
ment would not only have humiliated a troublosomo 
adversary, but have secured a considerable material 
advantage. 

The Greek Ministry is ostensibly ns resolute as over, 
notwithstanding the remonstrances of all its allios, in- 
cluding tho Government which is regarded as the speciul 
patron of Greece. It is even announced that the war will 
begin in two or threo weeks ; but, on the other hand, it is 
remarked that some of tho levies are not yet called out. 
Tho Ministers are careful to explain that tho delay is not 
owing to any change of policy, but to an insufficient 
supply of officers and of arms. Munitions of war may 
perhaps be procured in abundance, as tho Government has 
succeeded in raising a considerable loan. Officers aro loss 
easily provided, especially as tho Government has, with 
strange susceptibility, rejected offers of service from 
foreigners. Public opinion in Athens, aBfar as it displays 
itself, is unanimously favourable to war; but there are 
probably many dissentients who think it prudent not to 
oncouuter popular clamour. There is no doubt that the 
Government and tho nation aro genuinely and bitterly dis- 
appointed. In common with tho rest of tho world, they 
misconstrued tho decision of tho Conference of Berlin, 
which was both officious and rash if it was not intended 
to bo operative. They were afterwards encouraged in 
their hopes by tho naval demonstration, especially as tho 
French Government had in the first instance stipulated 
that it should bo employed in support of tho claims of 
Greece. The English threat of & seizure of tho Customs 
revenue, therefore, must have confirmed tho conviction of 
the Greeks that they were backed by powerful supporters. 
Finally, an English Cabinet Minister announced in a 
public speech that, if tho Greeks made war on Turkoy, 
they would not be left alone. Foreigners may be excused 
for appreciating but imperfectly the reckless devity of a 
popular politician new to the restraints of office. Mr. 
COUMOUNDOUROS and his colleagues have had timo and 
opportunity to correct their illusions. They have now tho 
moanB of knowing that, though England and France 
would gladly 600 them in possession of Janina, neither 
Power will engngo in war for tho fulfil ment of sentimental 
aspirations. 


THE OIIURCII CRISIS. 

ri'HE deeper ridicule with which the release of Mr. Dale 
-L and of Mr. Enrauht has covered the Public Worship 
Act and its abettors has concurred with the Archbishop 
of Canterbury's answer to the Dean of St. Paul’s and his 
brother memorialists. The form which tho reply assumes 
is that of the reaffirmation of a letter which the Arch- 
bishop wrote a short timo since to Canon Wilkinson, and 
which had been published in tho Church papers. Now, at 
least, there is a clear field for some better understanding 
between Churchmen, and this will remain unadulterated, 
we sincerely hope, by any favour for tho misshapon abortion 
of legislation passed in 1874 which has, dike some fairy 
ohfttigdipfrv perturbed and blighted the Chnrch's respect* 


able household, into which it samptitiqpsly crept. Peace* 
able and orderly Chureh people have at last been* certified 
by the highest judicial authority that the turpitude of wear* 
ing the wrong dress at the altar is ccptid to— not indeed 
more flagrant, as the Church Association vainly imagined 
—yet certainly not a whit leas heinous than the offence of 
opening a writ in the Crown Office whioh ought to have 
been opened in the Court of Queen’s Bench. So in- 
structed upon the length and breadth of ceremonial grin,, 
we aro now able to ednsider the troubles of the Church 
with something like a firm mental grasp of the postulate? 
of legal morality, and an appreciation of the comparative 
guilt of various species of that wide and diversified deflec- 
tion from right-doing known as law-breaking-^ranging 
as it does from murder and arson, from houghing and 
Boycotting, down to patting on the forbidden dress, or 
opening the writ in tho mistaken place. 

Tho positions to which tho Attcnsisnop commits him- 
self in his lotter are that “there must be some excep- 
“ tional difficulty in present arrangements ” ; that the 
clergymen who arc, like the officials of our law courts, law- 
breakers (not that, so far as we can ascertain, the last- 
named persons have ever had to complain of exceptional 
difficulties) aro — wo mean tho clergymen — 11 of otherwise 
“ unimpeachable character 99 ; a fact which has “ led to bo 
“ strange a result,” while the Metropolitan cannot 44 but 
41 respect the ovident earnestness of many who aro dis- 
44 turbed as to alleged grievances whioh attach to our 
44 present condition.” Tho mainstay of the Archbishop’s 
apology for any presumable inaction on the side of tho 
Church authorities is that 41 a largo and very influential 
44 Committee 99 of tho Lower House of tho Convocation of 
Canterbury was appointed in 1877 44 to consider the con- 
44 stitutional relations between the authorities ecclesiastical 
11 and civil in this realm, and the best method whereby 
44 common action nmy be taken by them in matters affect- 
44 iug the Church,” and that this Committee did not 
report till towards the close of the Session of 1879. This, 
of course, leaves unexplained the critical years between 
1874 and 1877. But it is not fair to press the question in 
a chronological spirit. We can well understand and 
pardon the man whoso thoughts have been somewhat 
perturbed between the summer of 1879 and tho opening of 
1881. 

This report is, in tho Archbishop's opinion, 44 exhaustive? 
44 und most carefully drawn,” and, as soon as the forms 
of Convocation allow of it, ho proposes to call tho attention 
of his brethren of tho Upper House 44 to the information it 
44 contains and its snggestion for the improvement of our 
44 present laws.” Nothing can be more reasonable, or 
within its own limits more satisfactory, than this pro- 
mise. But, according as the person who considers the con- 
clusion to which it binds its author approaches it with the 
mind of a statesman or of a polemic, so will ho regard it 
either with increased or with mitigated satisfaction when 
he recollects who its author is. It comes from the pen of 
that most able and active administrator who rathbr less 
than seven years since brought very much trouble both upon 
himself and upon tho Church, by neglecting to take Con- 
vocation into counsel when ho embarked upon the root 
and branch innovations of tho Public Worship Bill, and 
then when he had become conscious of tho mistako by cur- 
tailing the legitimate opportunities of that body to give an 
exhaustive and careful consideration to questions as im- 
portant in their permanent results as they were unex- 
pected in their introduction. 

For our own part, while unsaying nothing which we 
urged while the Public Worship Act was under consi- 
deration, we desire now to believe that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury has healthily profited by the experiences of 
the intervening years. It is not to be expected that 
one in his position should m&ko a pnblio confession of 
changed views. - No more genuino evidence of matured 
thought can bo tendered than promises such as those 
which were at first embodied in the lotter to Canon Wilk- 
inson, and which now serve in their authoritative second 
issue to fulfil a more public and important purpose as the 
twice thought over response to a memorial whioh is as 
weighty from its signatures as from its arguments. 

We took occasion ]ast week to point out how insuffi- 
ciently the Times handled the memorial by treating 
it as merely, a plea for toleration in regard to Ritual, ana 
by overlooking the representation which it contains to 
the unsatisfactory condition of the codesiasttad judicature. 
It may be said that tho Archbishop's letter u similarly 
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deficient in the other direction. Bat it should not he 
forgotten that we cannot fully judge of it so long as we 
are ignorant of the communication in answer to whiqh it 
was originally written. It docs, however, contain goncral 
expressions of sympathy clearlyreforable to the ceremonial 
trouble, aud no one can blam'e the Archbishop for pre- 
ferring to reissue jyliat was clearly a careful expression of 
policy rather than Again travel over similar topics with a 
merely colourable difference of expression. 

We have never lost tbo opportunity of dwelling upon 
the exceptional difficulties which surround any occlosiastical 
arrangement, owing to the conqposition and temper of Par- 
liament. We urged caution while the Parliament of 1874 
Avas sitting, and the apparition of that of 1880 is not calcu- 
lated to make us more rash. But, there is another consi- 
deration which we liavo with cqnal instance urged. All 
who aro not fettered by ^red-tape ought to be able to 
appreci&to that much^ertn’ bo dono of which Parliament 
need not bo apprised, and which, falling short as it may do 
of ideal, and therefore impossible, perfection, may yet bo 
sufficient to calm perturbed minds. This is the comfort 
'which is roserved for those who know bow to wait — that is, 
to tho men to whom, as a shrewd politician said, tbo world 
will nt last come. It is to thoBO in whoso vocabulary 
-wariness does not oxcludo condonation that wo commend 
tho Archdishof’s concluding promise that, “ so far as 1 
11 have any infinonco, tho first work to which the bishops 
“ will be called in Convocation shall bo a culm and 
“ thorough investigation of their grievances.’ 9 


SOIJTII AFRICAN AFFAIRS. 

M R. GLADSTONE’S reply to a memorial presented 
to him by a Dutch Peace Society is judiciously Bhort, 
and yet it 'is imprudently effusive. It may have been 
light to roturn a courteous answer to an officious commu- 
nication, but it was unnecessary to assure a set of philan- 
thropic Dutchmen that the decision of the Government 
would probably satisfy their wishes. Not for tho first 
timo, Mr. Gladstone shows himself too ready to compro- 
mise grave public interests for the gratification of senti- 
mental impulses. It is surprising that I10 should have 
learned nothing from the use which tho enemies of society 
liuvo made of liis thoughtless rhetorical flourishes about 
tho Manchester murders, tho Clerkcnwell explosion, and 
the fatal effects attributed to Irish evictions. A settle- 
ment which would pleaso the Peace Society would include 
the concession of the demands of tho Boers and a retrac- 
tation of all the formal declarations hitherto made by tho 
Government. Tho foreign sympathizers with rebellion 
might not unreasonably bo aceusod of impertinence in 
criticizing tbo policy of annexation ; but they estimated 
justly tho disposition of the only conspicuous statesmen 
whom they would liavo ventured to address in similar lan- 
guage. It may hereafter become a practical question 
whether the barren sovereignty of tbo Transvaal shall bo 
maintained or surrendered ; but tho only parties to tho 
discussion must bo tho English Government, tho insur- 
gents, and perhaps to some extent tho Cape Colony. Even 
Mr. Gladstone will scarcely show equal condescension to 
another Association in Holland which is formed for tho pur- 
pose of assisting tho iusurgcnls with men and money. Sir 
C. Dilke was ablo to state, in answer to an indiscreet 
qnestion, that no foreign Government has boon guilty of 
the rudeness of making representations in favour of the 
insurgents. The Peaoo Society is less scrupulous and less 
responsible; but it bad no legitimate excuse for inter- 
ference. It is not impossible that Mr. Gladstone’s reply 
to Mr. Richard may causo tho prolongation of the w&r by 
encouraging tho Boers to resistance. Tho Government 
probably knows by this time that the firm language of the 
Queen's Speech had produced a salutary effect in the 
Transvaal. 

Tho Government of tho Orange Freo State seems hitherto 
to have given no causo of complaint ; for it is not sur- 
prising that tho territory of the Republic should be closed 
against English troops. If the prohibition applies also to 
tho Trans vaal insurgents, thore will be no just cause of com- 
plaint. Itis probably difficultor impossible to prevent private 
adventurers from joiningtho Boers ; but as voluntoers will 
have nothing to gain by engaging in a foreign quarrel, 
there is no reason to fear that tho rebels will bo largely 
reinforced from the Free State. It is stated that Mr. 
Brand bos informed the rebel loaders that tho time for 


mediation is passed; and that bis Government will remain 
neutral in the war. In almost all the correspondence 
from the Cape it iB stated that the Dutch of the colony 
sympathize warmly with the Transvaal insurgonts; but 
probably thoso who take an active part in the agitation 
are hastily assumed to rcpreBont the entire community. 
Tho English colonists may be rolied upon to wish well to tho 
Imperial Government, and there seems to bo no change in 
the position of political parties at Cape Town. Mr. SrJUflG 
continues to enjoy tho confidence of the majority in the 
Legislature and probably in tho constituencies. The 
prcsonl Colonial Ministry has always favoured tho federal 
union of tho South African provinces ; and it is not likely 
to approve either of separation or of civil war. The 
campaign in Basutoland is proceeding prosperously ; but 
a strange and untoward ovonfc has lately occurred. In 
the middle of a battle with a force of 5,000 natives, 950 
burghers, principally, and perhaps wholly, Dutchmen, 
were said to have deserted, apparently in pursuanco of a 
previous determination. According to*a later version of 
tho story, the burghers simply ran away. Colonel Car- 
rington continued to coinbat, and won a decisive victory. 
It was supposed that tho treacherous abandonment by his 
Du tell troops of their comrades had some connexion with 
tho dispute in the Transvaal ; but if the flight of the 
burghers was the result of design, tho deserters did tho 
worst possible service to their supposed friends and allies. 
Tho Dutch portion of tho colony, whatever may bo its 
opinions on the Transvaal revolt, is thoroughly bont on tho 
prosecution of the native war. Tho desertion was an act 
of bad faith not to the Imperial Government, but to the 
colony. If it were' understood that the insurgents in 
the Transvaal wero allied with tho Basutos or the Pondos, 
tho cause of tho Boers would be unanimously repudiated 
by the colonists. 

The unprofitable controversy on the constitutional right 
uf the Basutos is still feebly continued with little result 
in attracting public attention. In the short conversation 
on the subject Sir Henry Holland and Mr. Grant 
Duff accurately explained the position of the Govern- 
ment. In answer to a complaint, of M. Mabille, a French 
missionary, Sir ITenuy Baukly 1ms admitted the charge 
that the Basutos received no formal notice of the 
arrangement by which they became subject to the 
jurisdiction of tho Cape. As the ex-Governor says, they 
would have been incapable of understanding the trans- 
action, and it would have been both idle and irregular 
to ask their assent. The dispute has ceased to possess any 
practical importance, for it is impossible that the Imperial 
Government should hereafter resume tho admin istral ion 
of a territory which tho colonists arc with its passive assent 
now engaged in reconquering. It may be true that the 
Crown is likely to be more impartial and perhaps m>re 
benevolent to native subjects than a colonial Legislature 
aud Ministry ; but from tho time at which Basutoland was 
included in the limits of the Cape tho local Parliament 
became irrevocably supremo in the district. The colony 
has not hitherto*, been justly liable to the charge of mal- 
treating or oppressing natives. Those who aro settled 
within the colony, as long as they are peaceable and 
obedient, enjoy all tbo rights of their civilized neighbours. 
It is a proof of good sense that tho franchise lias been 
so defined as to render it impossible for native voters to 
exerciso any considerable influence; but those Caffres who 
aro sufficiently prosperous and civilized to satisfy tho pre- 
scribed conditions have an undisputed right to vote. Tho 
same privileges may perhaps not be at ouco extended to 
tho Basutos when their rebellion is suppressed; but all 
parties at the Cape understand that it. is better to conciliate 
the natives than to rely permanently on superior force. 
Tho disarmament, though it seems to have beou ill timed, 
was a measure in itself essentially just. 

Even if the Imperial Government could in any circum- 
stances hftvo interfered between tho colonial authorities 
and tho Basutos, its attention would now have been un- 
avoidably diverted to tbo nioro pressing difficulty in tho 
Transvaal. A more embarrassing quarrel has never por- 
plexed an unwilling Government. Intelligence is slow in 
arriving, and probably the Colonial Oflico is still im- 
perfectly informed uf tho immediate causes of the insur- 
rection and of its progress. According to some reports, 
tho leaders of the revolt, now deny that they wero the 
firet to commence hostilities ; and it is possible that the 
rebellion may liavo originated in au armed enforcement of 
tho law. Sir Owen L an yon, who is accused of violence, is 
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an ablejind experienced, public servant, and lie is unJUkefy 
y to tiave used force exceptvfor the purpose ofovorooming 
Sjlegal resistance. If an Enjjdiih officer opposed byjbrco 
: Hn attempt to tako down tho QuEEN’s flap, ho was not thp 
aggressor. The absurd Account of tbo origin of the 
struggle, and of the fight at Bronker’s Spruit, which is 
said 4.0 bo contained in a proclamation of the Boer trium- 
virate, may possibly impose on somo of their own party. 
It is mot certain that this party is unanimons ; but 
those who are favourable to the English will, if they 
Oxisv have* an opportunity of proving their allegi- 
ance. It is an unprofitable exercise of ingenuity to 
guess at events which will soon bo accurately known ; 
hpfc an attempt on the part of the insurgents * to 
etfeuso their action may possibly be an indication of 
conscious weakness. There is no ground for hope 
fliat the struggle will bo suspended. The robols have 
occupied some additional posts, and the siege of tho fort 
at Pretoria continues. There was roason to apprehend 
jtli&t it mightjbecome necessary to bombard the ad- 
jaoent town, which is in the occupation of the Boors. 
Sir Owen Lanyon will certainly bo unwilling to take 
•*{ measures which will aggravate the ill-will already prevail* 
X: jng ; but all other considerations must give way to the 
4daty'of defending a fort which protects not only the gar* 
^rison, bnt the English residents, with thoir wives a id 
families. If the political embarrassment arising from the 
revolt, cannot be at present snrmounted, a final decision 
may be advantageously postponed. Tho first duty of the 
Government is to convince tho insurgents that they have 
no chance of ultimate success in the field. It appears that 
reinforcements from England and from India have boen 
desnatched with commendable alacrity. Sir George Collet 
is jftpbably by this time approaching the Beat of war, and 
Sir Evelyn Wood, who will be second in command, is on 
his way to Natal. The Boors are, in somo respects, formi- 
dable enemies, as they are all mounted, and os they com- 
, mand the resources of tho country. It is said that many 
of them have sent their families to distant parts of the 
province or across tho border into the Free State ; so that 
they will themselves bo able to take the fiold without 
anxiety. On tho other hand, it is believed that a minority 
among thomselves disapprove of the revolt, and are 
coerced into taking part in the campaign. The Boers 
have no artillery, and little discipline, though they are 
familiar by experience or tradition with tho practices of 
local warfare. In thoir lost military operations against 
Secocoeni the Boer lovies wore bo inefficient as to incur 
tbo ridicule of their nativo allies, on whom they devolved 
the most dangerous service. Nevertheless it would not be 
(Safe tp attribute a want of courago to a community which, 
though it is of mixed origin, derives its language and its 
character from Holland. It is to be wished, though 
scarcely to be hoped, that the impending contest may be 
of slight duration. 


THE LANCASHIRE COAL STRIKE. 

S TRIKES are rarely other than unsatisfactory things 
alike in their beginning and their end, and tho colliery 
strike in Lancashire is no exception to the rule. At tho 
end of last week somo fifty thousand colliers in Sonth aud 
West Lancashire were “ playing.” At tho presont season, 
and with the present weather, any stoppage in tho supply 
of coal is a serious matter, and nowhere could this bo 
more serious than in Lancashire. About one-eighth of tho 
total coal raised in the United Kingdom is derived from 
this sipglo county, and tho demand for coal in the district 
is probably quite proportionate to the supply. The coal- 
owners in the neighbouring coal-fields have already pro- 
fited largoly by the strike. The stoppage of machinery 
ixuplvcs so much loss in various ways that a very large 
adfnnce of' price has been willingly paid rather than that 
the furnaces should be suffered to go out. In several of 
the Lancashire towns there was for several days a genuine 
z panic on the part even of private consumers. Trade was 
almost suspended, because every kind of vehicle was at 
wdfck, either carrying coal or waiting for coal to be carried. 
„Cli|devs and refuse of oil kinds were bought by those who 
coyld ,nofc {my the price asked for coal In short, the 
.strike lias had its fall share of sensational incidents, and 
the aulhors ^of the' excitement have doubtless seen with 
-jpitqh ©Hjoyment the natural {consequences of their aot. 
t r Xjbo Lancashire colliery strjko it an eminent instance . of 


faults,, or, at all events, misfortunes, on both sides. In 
the first Instance, the masters mismanaged matters. They 
contrived %o convey, botji therm&h end the public, a con- 
vection that they b^l made ft demand which' they after- 
wards declared they hul npver £ to make. Just 
when negotiationeMof a sqpiowhat strained kind were going 
on about a rise of wages, a nmiundor^tanding arose about 
the Employers’ Liability Act/* The itfesters proposed that 
the m^n» should oontraot thomselves out of tne Aot, upon 
the understanding that the masters wonld raise tb$r contri- 
butions to tho Miners’ Relief Society from fifteen per cent., 
at which it has hitherto ifipod, to twenty-five, or, if neces- 
sary, thirty per cent. Th^miners* agent at Wigan, Mr. W. 
Picard, advised tho men to accept this oile^ Whether 
this advice was good or bad was plainly a question for 
the men to determine for themselves The law secures 
them certain advantages npon the happening of certain 
contingencies ; the proposal qf masters secured them 
certain advantages on the happening of certain other con- 
tingencies. Whether the law or the contract offered 
them most can only be ascertained by those who are 
practically familiar with the condition of the particular 
industry. It happened unfortunately that the masters 
in making this offer to the men managed to persuade 
them that the option offered was not between employ- 
ment under the now Aot aud employment on the terms 
proposed by the masters, bat between employment on the 
terms proposed by the masters and no employment at $11. 
The condition of continuing to work in the Lancashire 1 
collieries would be to forego the benefits secured by tho 
Act. If the men were willing to make this contract, the 
employers would pay in roturn the increased contribution 
to tho Relief Society. If the men refused to forego the 
benefits of tho Aot, the employers would find other work- 
men more to their mind. Had this been tbe real state of 
the case, the action of the masters would have been exceed- 
ingly injudicious. When a law has been passed giving 
workmen of all classes certain specified benefits, tin; 
masters are probably doing what is best, alike for them- 
selves and the men, wbon they tempt them to contract 
themselves out of the Act by tho offer of great advantages. 
But to make the acceptance of this offer compulsory, H 
insist that tho workmen shall contract themsclvos oat of 
the Act on the very day that it comes into operation, 
without even waiting until its meaning has been Bottled by 
legal decisions, would be little short of a deliberate chal- 
lenge to the workmen to try conclusions. If tho workmen 
had had their way, they wonld probably have been for- 
bidden by the Legislature to contract themselves out of the 
Act, and to insist upon thoir doing so whether they liked 
it or not would liavo been the best way possible to start a 
similar agitation once more. 

Fortunately tho colliory owners in Lancashire had no 
such intention. ^As soon as tho causo of the strike wan 
made known, a large number of them met at Liverpool 
and passed a resolution disclaiming all idea of coercing 
their men into contracting themselves out of the Act, and 
declaring that, if the men do not wish to work under the 
now arrangement proposed by the masters, the latter have 
no objection to their refusing to do so, it being understood 
that, in that case, tho masters will not hold themselves 
bound to continue tbeir contributions to the Relief 
Society. Here, therefore, the strike ought to have ended. 
Tbo employers had explained their attitude in% way 
which romoved any necessary antagonism between them- 
selves and the mon, and it only remained for the men to 
consider whether the Act or the twonty-fivo per cent, 'con- 
tribution promised to do most for them. Instead of this, 
they appear to have thought that, as they were actually 
on strike, it wonld be convenient to settle two other ques- 
tions upon which they and the masters were at issue. Tlu* 
men think that the time has oome for a rise in wages ; ami 
they furtherask that the wagesmay be paid weekly instead of 
fortnightly. The employers roply to tho first reqdfcst, that, 
though times are better, the improvement bos not lasted * 
long enough to enable them to recoup (heir losses ; and to 
the socond, that weekly payments are more costly. 
Whether profits have yet risen to a point at which tho . 
coalow tiers, looking at all tbe circumstances of their posi- 
tion, can afford to concede a farther rise in wages, is a 
matter on which it is impossible, to have an opinion. ~ 
Probably as the demand baa been granted by some om- \ 
ployefs and refused by others, Something depends on tho 1 
circumstances of individual owners. As*, regards tbe 
weekly payment of wages, we are taoUnedrto think tliut 
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the advantage to 'the men would in zaapj instances be 
shored by the Rasters. Thtflrp ca<T belittle doubt that thp 
possession of a relatively largo, sum of ihonty is a temptation 
to Bandit recklessly, *nd thewepk following upon pay-day 
is admitte dly wry much broken fyto fey the debauch in 
which a large portion of thfftnoney Is spent: It may bo 
objected that if paynBame every week, every woek would 
similarly be broken into, and of the old hands th^ might 
oftenjbe true. But there is an improvement visible in 
this rotipnot even among colliers, and the general experi- 
ence of working-men seems to fee that frequent payment 
of w^tgos tgjads to promote regular payment of debts and 
io rescue «4arger share of the money for the wife and 
family. This is a point npon which the masters might 
usefully confer with the more respectable men, and be 
governed by their opinions^ As regards the whole sub- 
ject of wages, there cat flb too doubt that, if the proper 
basis of a sliding scale could bo fixed, this method of 
determining the rate to be paid would have con- 
spicuous advantages. At one time the masters were de- 
cidedly opposed to its adoption, and an unsuccessful 
strike ten years ago was directed to extorting it 
fromibein. The employers who tnet at Liverpool last 
week declared themselves willing to consider the question 
again, and a joint committee Of masters and men was ap- 
pointed to consider bow a sliding scale could best be 
- adopted. It is plain that everything depends on the point 
from which the scale is to start; but there is no obvious 
.reason why a committee thoroughly , acquainted with the 
circumstances of the trade should not be able to settle this 
to the satisfaction of both parties. There is one feature 
in the present strike which cannot bo too much blamed, 
or too severely dealt with by the local magistrates. There 
have been several isolated acts of violence, and a not in- 
frequent disposition to levy “ assistance ” from the shop- 
keepers of the Lancashire towns. This latter practice has 
actually been defended on the plea that the men must 
live, and that it is better to live upon charity than to live 
npon the rates. The sooner tho magistrates impress npon 
these reasoners that, if a man will not work, neither 
shall he eat, unless he or his fellqws can provide the 
meaus, the better it will bo for the future conduct of strikes. 


THE ROYAL VISIT TO SICILY. 

rpHE King and Queen of Italy, with their son the Prince 
JL of Naples, and the King’s brother, the Duke of 
Aosta, havo been paying a visit to Sicily, and bavo mot 
with a welcome so fervent and so general as to have some- 
what surprised even those who are accustomed to the accla- 
mations with which royalty is everywhere received in 
United Italy. Everything combined to givo brilliancy to 
the visit, cxcopt the weather. Even that, however, had tho 
advautago of stimulating tho general enthusiasm. The 
sea' was so rongh that tho commander of the Roma, 
which took the royal party from Naples to Palermo, 
telegraphed to ask whether their Majesties would 
really start. The Queen pencilled her reply on a 
scrap of paper, 11 Savoy always goes forward,” and 
thu'B justified beforehand the tributes that wero paid 
when she arrived to her own porsonal merits and charms 
and the gallantry of her ancient family. Palermo was 
k bolide itself with ecstasy when it at last got its guests in 
its midst. Delighted crowds watched tho progress of the 
Sovereigns to the Cathedral, greeted them on their exit, 
and were enehanted with the dumb show with which 
' Royalty recognized their onthusiasm. Every hoasa was 
V decorated, every street was illuminated at night. No sol- 
diers were on guard, or at least nono were to bo seen, for 
the people kept order themselves. It is not very long since, 
on a gjjpilar occasion at Naples, an attempt was made to 
assassinate the Kino, and thus tho undertaking of the pooplo 
1 that faithful guard should bo kept by it bad more than 
the customary meaning. Nor was the welcome confined to 
Palermo. Wherever the Sovereigns showed themselves 

* they were received with the same exuberance of loyalty. 
There was no difference of feeling in different ranks ; high 
or low, rich or poor, all felt, or seemed to feel, alike. 

‘ > Bat what was much more*notioeablo than this ardour 
/ of tho laity was the equal ardour of the clergy. The 
. hostility of the Vatican to the representative of the 
Btsurper of JJte sacred territory does not appear to have 
penetrated Into Sicily. The Kino was received at tho 

* Cathedral of Palermo by tho Archbishop and a large body 


o£ cpelesiasHbal iignitarip% hnd, what seems even more 
strange, some of these eedtaiiastics wore the order of top 
Crown of Italy. When a day or two afterwards the? KjittO 
viBited the Cathedral of Monreale to examine its ouribov 
mosaics, he was welcomed by two Archbfthops r whp 
themselves did tho honours of the local curiosities. The 
Church in Sicily has always in minor matters maintained 
a sort of independence of Rome, and could ykntmne 
perhaps with more case than could bo done dh the i in- 
land to treat its Sovereign as if the qnarrol or his dynasty 
with the Pope had never occurred. It was, too, no doubt 
pleasant for Archbishops to fall in with tho humour Of 
the people and to join in a welcome which they could not 
revont. There is apparently no healing of the division 
etween Church and State m Italy, afed what happened 
at Palermo may be regarded* as a local episode in a 
painful history. Still the King and Queen may have 
enjoyed this happy reign of cordiality all the morp 
because it was temporary and exceptional \ 

It is now ten years since the King and Queen visited 
Sicily as the Prince and Princess of Piedmont. When 
they were then at Palermo the connexion between Sicily 
and the dynasty of Savoy was only ten years old. It has; 
now lasted twenty years, and it is something to hear thai$? 
the Sicilians like it better the longer it lasts. Probably 
Sicily itself has improved in the last ten years. It may 
not have improved much, but still it haB more of orderly 
and efficient government than it used to have. The only 
occasion on which its affairs have excited much attention 
during the last ten years was when the Italian Parliament 
was asked to give the Government special powers to put 
down the Sicilian form of brigandage or league of brigands 
known as the Maffia. In 1 874 the then Premier, MinGHetti, 
gave his constituents at Legnano a sketch of the state of 
Sicily, which might, with somo few necessary changes, be 
taken as a faithful description of Ireland at present. He spoke 
of crimes of bloodshed and plunder and of an audacity 
beyond belief, and then wont on to say that tho timidity of 
honest porsons was becoming such that they had no longer 
the power of offering resistance. Witnesses could not be 
found, jurymen refused to act, tho magistrates themselves 
wero intimidated. Tho landowner could not visit his 
estates, dwellers in towns were no longer free agents; every- 
where tho violators of the law had their local ministers, 
who spread tho terror and oarried it to tho most remote 
districts. The existing laws were not able to cope with 
tho evil, and the Premier announced that the consent of 
Parliament to exceptional measures must be asked. The 
Government, however, was not very strong, and delayed 
its application to Parliament. But, meanwhile, it ven- 
tured on acts which must have gono beyond the usual 
boundaries of law. It made two sweeps on the most 
notorious offenders, and at ono time carried off fifty, and 
another time eighty, malefactors to tho islands ’on the 
Sicilian coait. In the next year — 1875 — it applied for and 
obtained, though not without great difficulty, the neces- 
sary Parliamentary powers. Troops had been pourod 
into Sicily, and more wero ready to be sent; but tho 
Prefect of Palormo plainly told the Ministry that ho 
could not put down the Maffia with tho whole Italiau 
army so long as tho brigands could claim constitu- 
tional rights. Trial by jury, in fact, naturally broke down 
when jurors who had ventured to give a conscientious 
verdict were strangled or seriously wounded. But not 
only did the adversaries of the Sicilian Coercion Bill assure 
their friends that it was worthy of the Middle Ages or the 
most cruel despotism, but they boldly turned tho tables on 
the champions of order, and asserted that the brigandage 
was tho work of tho police. Wo shall probably in the 
next few days or weeks hear a repetition both of tho genera! 
assertion and of the special accusation when Irish anArchy 
comes to be soriously discussed in Parliament. 

The remedy of force was tried in Sicily, and with con- 
siderable effect. But it is a very difficult thing to extir- 
pato such an evil as brigandage, which tho habit of 
centuries has ingrained into the maunors of tho pooplo. 
After tho now measure had bocn^ for more than a 
year in operation, tho notorious case of Mr. RosE, au 
Englishman who wub carried off, and only released after 
payment of a heavy ransom* showed how active and un- 
daunted Sicilian brigands still yrere. Even now It would 
probably be very unsafe, to go* without ample protection 
many miles beyond the limits of Palermd. At Naples, 
too, where precisely the Same kind of evil lias existed 
from time immemorial, there lute recently been an alarm- 
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frig recrudescence of brigandage. There the evil was 
fomented or Connived at by the sovereigns of the fallen 
dynasty, who had the peculiarity of being bad, not here 
or there, but all round and in every direction. They 
wished to bo popular; and, as they had convinced them- 
selves that the brigands were really their leading and 
most influential subjects, they showed tenderness in the 
quarter where they thought tenderness would pay 
best. It is at least satisfactory to find that the 
popularity of the head of a new dynasty, whioh has 
waged to the best of its powers unceasing war on 
brigandage, is greater at Palermo than that ever bo- 
stowed on a royal friend of brigands. Decent people, 
and in every county thoro are decent people, really like 
rulers who protect them better than those who do not, oven 
though the rulers have been obliged to have recourse to 
measures worthy of the Middle Ages or of the most oruel 
despotism, or, in less ambitious language, have tempora- 
rily dispensed willi the machinery of intimidated juries. 
The remedial measnres with which the Italian Parliament 
has accompanied or followod the introduction of coercive 
measures mainly consist in giving subvention to help the 
construction of roads and railways. But Sicily is a diffi- 
cult country to open up. All, or almost all, the towns are 
on the coast, and railways which go from ono centre of 
population to another only skirt the island, And 
are made expensive by the necessity of going from 
one rocky place to another. Hoads to the intorior 
have almost everywhere to bo made, and an island which 
used to be the granary of Homo is now probably not culti- 
vated up to the limit of one-tenth of its capabilities. 
Much as Ireland and Sicily in some respects rcsemblo each 
•other, they differ as widely in other respects. Sicily has 
two great advantages — its immense superiority of natural 
resources and the absence of any political hostility to tho 
governing country. Far from wishing for separation, tho 
greatest triumph Sicily can obtain is won when a Sicilian 
is allowed to enter the Cabinet. On the other hand, 
Ireland is far more opened np, and much better cultivated. 
Sicilian brigandago is a much worso evil, because more 
persistent and universal, than anything we have to deplore 
in Ireland. England has done many bad things to Ire- 
land, bat it never left it entirely to itself as tho Bourdons 
left Sicily. Ireland is, on tho whole, much forwarder than 
Sicily, and therefore it may bo expected that firm and 
just government will toll on it more rapidly. 


MOSCOW IN LONDON. 

T O have lived in London on Tuesday, the 18th January, 
1881, and to have survived tho experience, is Rome- 
-thing which any man is justified in remembering, and 
which ought to justify occasional boasting of the fact. In 
•old days thoro havo been of course freezings of the Thames, 
roasted oxen, and other things of that sort. But oven tho 
most vigorous opponents of the theory Unit old-fashioned 
winters have gone out have to go back | quarter of a 
•century before they can find anything to match tho ex- 
periences of last Tuesday, and even the most fanatical 
admirers of an old-fashioned winter admit that thoy have 
had their wish “and a plague with it.” For a week before 
the 1 8th, London, and more or less the whole of Eng- 
land, had suffered from, or rejoiced in, sufficiently hard 
weather. Skates had beon got out, domestics had been re- 
duced to small fragments by the combined operations of the 
water Companies and tho nlakers of improved grates, water 
had been a thing to fetch from that very unpoetical 
analogue of tho Eastern village well — tho stand-pipe. 
Bat winter in liis roughest mood never — at least in 
London, and within tho memory of middle-aged man — 
imagined anything like laRb Tuesday. Heavy snowfalls 
always strike the business, and to a less degree the amuso- 
ments, of this city with a temporary paralysis. But tho 
mere snowfall of Tuesday was the very least of its tricks 
and manners. Seldom, indeed, has a greater quantity of 
the very pretty and very troublesome commodity in which 
Kings of Siam disbelieve , fallen in a short time. But 
snow without wind is comparatively manageable. Snow 
with wind, and especially with such a wind as that of 
Tuesday, is frankly unmanageable. At an early period 
of tho day, and in comparatively sheltered streets, con- 
siderable discomfort, occasional breathlessness, frequent 
bondding before the wind with a shameful regardless- 
ness of the proper course in which tbo scuddcr's steps 


ought to be directed, and hair and beards full of 
iotoles, summed up the dangers to whioh into and women 
who unwisely left thqir firesides were exposed* Bat later 
in the morning, and abtot midday, '<when the snow had 
fallen in oonsimarfelle quantities, and had "been drifted by 
the wind into deep banks, while the jrind itself- Mill ©on. 
tinned, ^ the state of things was aggravated infinitely. 
Matters* became acute about noon, and from that |ime till 
the wind dropped at sunBet the crisis continued. * 

It is not a very great distanoe from Queen Anne’s Gate 
to Marlborough House, auA the few hundred yards which 
lie between these two points may usually be pasffd over by 
the walker without his encountering any obstacle greater 
than tho possibly obtrusive legs of some loafing admirer of 
the ducks on the bridge. A thought of the pleasant old 
days, when that bridge was nqt^and when a ferry* did the 
duty, is the only other thing lil&ljlrto disturb the consci- 
ousness of a meditative or occupied person. But 011 
Tuosday a journey from Quoen Anne's Gate to Marl- 
borough House was a thing to be remembered. It was 
in this respect like a journey through the Valley of 
tho 8hadow of Death, that the traveller was not troubled 
with companions. If he thought of the ferry at all, it was 
with a devout expression of thankfulness that it was no 
longer necessary to trust to it. Between the northern end 
of the bridge and the gate into the Mall the snow lay 
literally thigh-deep, while the easterly gusts poured down 
from Sir Gilbert Scott’s structure on the right in a way 
which made pedestrians rather thankful for the snow as a 
kind of steadier against it. In some places, even in this 
comparatively sheltered situation, there was nothing to do 
but to turn face or baok to the tourmente and let it blow 
itself out before attempting to go on. The storm must 
have, at auy rate, served intelligent students of compara- 
tive clothes-learning with an important opportunity for 
arriving at conclusions likely to bo useful in future. Ulsters, 
especially of a hairy and fluffy make, simply became snow- 
traps, while mackintoshes of a strait conformation, a stout 
texture, and a smooth surface did wonders. Tho piratical 
vessel in tho ballad was “ brass within and steel without.” 

A person who should bo condemned to dwell perpetually 
in an atmosphere similar to that of Tuesday should bo fur 
within and mackintosh without if he wishes to laugh at 
tho weather, which in tho course of time, and after mack 
acclimatization, ho might possibly do. 

It is only fair to say that tho hackneyed complaints 
about municipal unreadiness in dealing with the snow 
hardly deserve repetition on this occasion. The treacherous 
drift of Tuesday would have prevented ovon that impossible 
million of carts which tho London grumbler doniderates from 
carrying off the shifty avalanche whioh descended upon us, 
and by a reasonable time on Wednesday most of tho prin- 
cipal thoroughfares wore passable, at least on foot. How 
to make them passable in any other way on snob occa- 
sions is a problem which would probably tax a good many 
of those who grumble at the absence of a solution. * In 
wide roads tho mattor is not difficult, because the snow 
can be banked np at the sides as it has very generally been 
banked up duriag the last few days. Bat in narrow ones, 
such as unfortunately abound in London, this is hardly 
possible, while the bodily abduction of the snow has often 
been shown to be a simple impossibility. Honoe, ai usual 
in such circumstances, vehicles in London daring the 
raiddlo of tho present week were conspicuously few. 
Omnibuses ceased to be after midday on Tuosday ; cabs 
were not to be had for love at all, nor without a consider- 
able expenditure of money ; and the hansonf with leaders 
once more made its appearance. It is a proof of tho 
wisdom that comes with experience that the modern 
hansom loader is usually postilioned. When some 
fifteen years ago the idoa first struck enterprising dab- 
men, terrible sights nsed to bo seen as a consequence 
of the inability of the drivers to drive tandem, and 
the disinclination of the steeds to be so driven. A leader 
calmly descending area steps with a driver in vain 
endeavouring to corroct him, and a weeping fare of the 
weaker sex appealing to high heaven and the bystanders, 
is too harrowing a spectacle to be permitted. Sleighs, too, 
have made their apnearanoq in some numbers, and the 
porfeot crispness ana dryness whioh characterized the 
snow suited them admirably. Indeed, the most remark* 1 
able thing about this present frost has been its singular 
steadiness and consistency. For at least ten f days it has 
never condescended to the slightest thaw. Hence, 
except inside the house, the sufferings experienced * 
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tare been perhaps somewhat less than they are in 
those periods of misery when sloppy slash surmount- 
ing froeen snopr, and fresh fallen snow surmounting 
sloppy slash, furnish the London pedestrian with his 
alternatives. Inside the house sufferings have indeed 
not been small. We do not now speak of those 
unspeakably unfortuuate inhabitants of Lambeth for 
whom well -deserved assistance is asked, and who saw and 
felt their houses invaded by deluges of filtby and half- 
f rosea river water on Tuesday. The grievauee of the 
^happier and more well-to-do Londoner is not that his house 
”'1s invaded by water,. but that water sternly refuses to enter 
it on any terms, friendly or hostile. The Home Secretary, 
as wb all know, is going to do wonders with the London 
water supply, and the first wonder to the prod action of 
which it may be hoped he will direct his mind is the 
devising of some means whereby those who pay for water 
shall not need to pay for it daring indefinite periods 
twice over, and to have to fetch it at their own risk and 
troable as well. It is true that the London builder is in 
that matter as guilty as tho London Water Company, 
and perhaps the only remedy would be the Constanti- 
nopolitan one of hanging a Water Company and a score 
or so of builders every severe winter. A less sol able 
difficulty is presented by the want of milk, which 
effectually prevents a plagiarism of the famous sug- 
gestion that, in default of bread, enko might make 
a pleasant, wholesome, and nourishing diet for the 
lower orders. Blocked trains have stopped the London 
milk supply, and the few surviving suburban dairymen 
must bo driving a roaring trade and rubbing their hands 
over the temporary downfall of thoir supplantors. So that, 
on tho whole, it would be scarcely correct to say that tho 
present season is a wholly delightful ouo even for people 
who havo no actual want to dread, like tho more hapless 
beings who are pleaded for at this season. There is, 
to recur to our starting-point, a fearful joy in having 
been out on Tuesday and in having continued .to live. 
Farsighted people may also reflect that such of us as survive 
ami are favoured by fortnno will probably drink good 
wine about twelve or fifteen years hence, for sharp 
winter is usually, if not always, followed by a hot summer. 
This, however, is philosophy, and philosophy cannot bo 
expected of everybody. Wbat may be expected of every- 
body is a desire for a thaw, mixed with a fear of the 
period of briefer, but almost sharper, misery which that 
thaw will usher in. 


FRENCH ELECTIONS. 

riMJE complementary elections of Sunday were remnrk- 
X abfe for the entire defeat of the Communists. The 
new municipal Council is substantially the old ono over 
aguiu. Those who wish to hvo a rational Conservatism 
predominant in Freuch administration, whether national 
or local, will not derive much comfort from this fact. It. 
is something, no doubt, to know that tho care of tho public 
buildings of Paris will not devolve upon the gentlemen 
who burnt them in 1871, and that the Republican troops 
will not ugaiu have to besiege the capital of the Republic. 
But ibo Council, which by comparison with tho Com- 
munists we aro forced to call moderate, is tho Council 
which has been responsible for the many potty acts of 
tyranny which havo lately been committed in Paris. It 
is tho Council which has secularized the schools, driven 
Sisters of Charity out of the hospitals, pulled down religious 
emblems, and given a new name to so many Paris streets. 
It is, and glories in being, a thoroughly Radical Council. 
Nor is tho defeat of the Communists at all likely to make 
it less Radical. That defeat will relieve both tho Council 
and its constituents of the ouly tear to which they seem 
subject — tho fear .of another Communist outbreak. The 
most extreme Radical is inclined to become Conservative 
when he is afraid of having his house burnt over his head 
by a more pronounced Radical than himself. When that 
fear’is removed he fools once more free to consult his own 
fancies. What those fancies are is abundantly shown by 
rocont Republican legislation. Tho rule with the party now 
in power is, when in doubt attack religion, and up to this 
time the resuits seotn to have justified their cboico of a 
maxim. Schisms in tho Republican ranks have more than 
once been healed by this convenient device, and none of any 
importance has been created. The Church turns out to have 
no friundo, and it receives the treatment which is popularly 
appropriated to institutions in that helpless condition. j 


The Session whioh began on Thursday does not 
promise to be a very eventful one. At least inis would be 
true if it were not said of a Legislature which has been 
singularly fertile in surprises. It is the last Session of the 
present Chamber, and Legislatures are seldom very active 
on the eve of their dissolution. They havo not time to 
make a new character, and they may easily lose what cha- 
racter they have already made. Ono question, however, 
tho Chamber of Deputies can scarcely avoid debating. 
The evo of a general election is an inappropriate time for 
many things; but it cannot be called inappropriate for 
considering bow the votes of the electors are to be given. 
Tho substitution of the Scrutin de listo for the Scrutirk 
d * arrond isse men t has the obvious advantage that it will 
increase the Republican majority. Tho arrondissemonts 
which now return Conservative deputies will in many 
cases bo swamped when the voting goes by departments. 
But then, in order to secure this party triumph, both 
deputies and electors are askod to make a heavy sacrifice. 
Under the Scrutin d'arrondissement local claims are or- 
dinarily paramount. Here and there a man of unusual 
mark finds a seat out of his arrond isse meet ; but the 
majority of tho deputies aro returned by people who 
know something about them. If tho department becomes 
tho electoral unit, local knowledge must go for very much 
less. Candidates will seldom be famous enough to be as 
much at homo in their department as they huve been m 
their arrondissemeut. It will bo needful, therefore, to 
resort to some other means of recommending them to tho 
electors ; and there Oan bo no doubt what this means will 
be. A Republican Committee, with branches in each 
department, will sit in PariB, and will arrange the list of 
candidates for tho whole country. The object of a 

man who wishes to get into tho Chamber will no 
lunger bo to recommend himself to a special con- 
stituency. The good will of the Committee will be 

the thing to securo, and in the majority of cases 

this will naturally be gained by men who live in Paris. 
The introduction of tho Scrutin da listo will l>c the best 
news possible for barristers, journalists, or doctors who find 
politics a more interesting or more profitable pursuit than 
tho dull and perhaps ill-paid routine of their own profes- 
sions. If they can bnt make themselves known by Bpccch 
or writing, they will have a chance of being sent down to 
somo constituency stamped with the Republican hall-mark, 
and reasonably sure of being returned. But it will not be 
equally good news for the barristers, journalists and doctors 
whom the new arrivals from Paris w T ill displace, and as it 
is to these last-mentioned classes that tho present deputies 
largely belong, they are not specially anxious to bring in 
the now gospel. Whatever tho Scrutin dc lisle may do 
for the party, it can only do harm to those with whom it 
rests to introduce it, and in this case tho existing deputies 
may fairly plead that their skin is nearer to them than 
their coat. If the electors were known to wish for the 
change, the deputies might not caro to let their views on 
this question .appear. They would not do anything to 
I secure their re-election, sinco tlio Scrutin dc listo would 
bo made a party test, and the fact of their having rejectod 
it would certainly be used against them. But there is no 
reason to suppose that the o lectors aro very well disposed 
to the Scrutin de lisle . A voter in a small community is 
a more important person than a voter in a large commu- 
nity, and ho has consequently nothing to gain by exchanging 
•the former position for the latter. All experience goes to 
show that tlio average elector's interest in politics is keenest 
when it is circumscribed within a small area, and is stimu- 
lated by local associations and local hates. A country 
election in England is a much less exciting affair 
than a borough election, and under tho Scrutin dc 
liste every French election woald, except in the very 
largest towns, be put upon tho country level. Still, 
against all this there must bo set another consideration 
of great and, it may be, overbalancing importance. M. 
Gamiuctta is known to wish for the Scrutin de liste , and 
what M. Game etta is known to wish for, that, to all ap- 
pearance, Finn co wishes for. That M. Gamuetta should 
be dissatisfied with the existing Chamber seems natural 
enough. Ho has helped, no doubt, to make it what it is ; 
but that need not prevent him from disliking his own 
handiwork. Few deliberative assemblies have shown less 
capacity for giviug steady support to the Government 
which, on the whole, they wish to keep in power, and when 
M. Gamuetta takes office he will certainly want a Chamber 
which is prepared to givo him a steady support. Why 
the Scrutin a arrond issemenl should fail to yield such a 
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Chamber is wot very clear, but upon this point M. Gam- 
bktta may bo supposed to know his own business best. 
At all events, there is no doubt that he approves the 
change on this ground, and this circumstance may easily 
prove a determining clement in the calculation. Whatever 
the electors may be doubtful about, they are clear as to 
the fact that they wish M. Gambetta to rule over thorn, 
and if they are led to think that the maintenance of the 
Scrutin d'arrondiswmant will in any way interfere 
with this result, they will probably wish to sco the 
Scrutin da list. a put in its place. In that case they will 
no doubt contrive to acquaint their representatives with 
• their wishes, and^the rejection of the Scrutin dc lista can 
then only be brought about by a coalition between iho 
High! and the Extreme Left; the one fighting for the 
constituencies that at prosont return them, the other caring 
littlo about the question actually in dispute, but being 
thoroughly determined to refuse M. Gambetta anything 
that ho asks for. 

The Timas of Thursday contained an interesting letter, 
Betting forth the reasons why, in a country not really disposed 
to revolution, revolutionary ideas find such ready acceptance 
in the Chamber and with the Government. The explana- 
tion it the samo which has so often proved correct under 
widely different conditions. The great, mass of tho eleotors 
do not* care abont politics. They favour tho Republic, bat 
it is not for any genuinely political reasons. They have 
persuaded themselves, ami on the whole with good reason, 
that the Republic moans peace, and at present peace is the 
thing that they most care for. The impression made upon 
them by the last war was at first underrated, but in the 
judgment, of competent observers of varions politics, it is 
so deep and abiding that it will probably not wear out 
until the generation which witnessed the war lias left the 
political hold. This view has lately recoivod a curious in- 
cidental confirmation. Some months ago M. Gambetta 
made a speech which was, rightly or wrongly, held to bo 
decidedly warlike in tone. This was promptly followod by 
a decidedly pacific speech from M. pk Freycinet. The 
latter probably thought that lie saw an opportu- 
nity of asserting his independence of M. Gambetta by 
taking tho popular line on a matter upon which 
the nation feels strongly. M, Gambetta provod to bo too 
strongly entrenched in tho affections of his countrymen 
to be dislodged at tho first attack, and ho succeeded iu 
bringing about M. i>e Freycinet’s overthrow. Rut he 
showed at tho same time that he had not been unobser- 
vant of tho lesson. Tho attitude of Franco on the Greek 
question is probably duo to M. Gambetta’s conviction that 
there is one trial which even his popularity would not 
stand, and that if ho wishes to retain his influence unim- 
paired, he must avoid everything that savours of a warlike 
policy. But, though Alio electors are careless abont 
politics, except so far as they minister to peace, tho de- 
puties cannot bo equally careless. A legislative Assembly 
must legislate; indeed, if it ceased to do so, its consti- 
tuents might begin to consider whether the deputies wore 
worth their salary. The Government meets the desire for 
action on the part of the Chamber by introducing a 
variety of measures which have tho double merit of 
pleasing the active minority among their supporters while 
not offending tho passive majority. This is why such 
prom i lienee has boon given to ecclesiastical affairs. Tho 
mass of the nation cares nothing about tho dispersion of 
the religious orders or the banishment of the priest from the 
communal school. It regards these measures as tho 
recreation of its rulers, which are perfectly legitimate so 
long as they do not interfere with serious business. Pro- 
vided tliul the Government abstain from war, and from 
anything likely to load to war, it may amuse itself in any 
way it pleases. For themselves, the majority of tho 
electors have more important things to think of. Ac- 
cording to the letter in tho Timas , they have for the first 
time lasted the joys of speculation. Joint-stock Com- 
panies have not yet been found ont in Frauco, and the in- 
vestor is still under the belief that there is no 
necessary incompatibility between high interest and good 
security. For the present, therefore, tho electors have no 
time to think of anything except how to put oat their 
money to the best advantage. By and by they will 
probably have no timo to think of anything except how 
much has boon lost in the process of putting it ont. 
Either way their political indifference scorns seen rod for 
some years to come. 


PERPETUAL PENSIONS; 

I T is not surprising that Mr. Boadlapgh and Mr. B$ad- 
lauoii's constituents should be exercised on the 
subject of perpetual ponsiouti. Considering that a good 
many such pensions have still to be paid, the people of 
Northampton have a certain right to make inquiries about 
them. Few Parliamentary papers are likely to be more 
read than the return which Mr. Bradlaugh obtained on 
Monday. In tho interval before its appearance the ignorant 
must be content to slake their ouriosity with the contents 
of a loading article in Tuesday’s Standard . There they 
will find how n representative of George III.’s household 
iB still living, how a few pounds are still paid to persons 
who suffered from the Rebellion in Ireland in 1798, and 
how a compensation arising out of the concession of 
Florida to Spain was paid down to last year. These, 
however, are terminable curiosities. The annuities to 
which Mr. Bradlaugh has called attention go on for ever. 
At one time it seems they were much more numerous than 
they are now. Of those that remain the Standard singles 
out the more prominont. Tho 4,000/. a year granted by 
William III. to the Duke Schomberg has for many years 
been divided between two distant relatives. A similar 
sum was voted to the descendants of William Penn, and 
it is to bo presumed that the right of some ono to bear 
that character is still made out as pay-day comes round. 
Another 4,000 1 . a year reminds the Duko of Marlborough 
of the debt the country owes to his great ancestor, and 
a portion of tho amount voted by Parliament to tho 
brother of Nelson remains the property of his heirs. Tho 
Duke of Grafton perhaps wisely commuted* in 1857 a 
largo portion of the pension originally given to his 
ancestor, and tho item of 255,777 1. 13s. 2 d. then paid over 
to him shows how excellent a security an entry in tho 
pension list is. Tho Duko of Richmond and Gordon holds 
his annuity by a similar title. The 19,000/. a year about 
which Mr. Bradlaugh asks particulars was given him by 
Parliament in the reign of George III., in consideration of 
his surrender of tho right grunted to his ancestor by 
Charles II. to draw ono shilling per chaldron on all coal 
shipped in tho Tyne for home consumption. 

It is heartily to bo wished that all tho holders of per- 
petual pensions had followed tlio Duke of Grafton's 
example. No kind of property appears to bo hold by a 
better title than a yearly grant of money which has in 
one form or another all the authority of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, yet no kind of property is regarded with greater 
aversion by tho enemies of property in general. Even tho 
popular view of a pension regards it as something granted 
for a limited time, and whon a perpetual pension is spoken 
of we suspect that it is commonly confounded with a 
pension perpetually renewed. If the Duko of Richmond 
aud Gordon had had his right to tax Londoners* coals 
commuted for a sum of money, tho affair would long ago 
have been forgotten. Even now nothing is asked about 
tho 255,oooZ. which was paid to the Dnko of Grafton 
threo-and-twenty years ago. Is there anything so incon- 
sistent with public policy in the substitution of an an- 
nuity for a payment of money down that can justify tho 
application of different rules to the two benefits ? 

If perpetual pensions were still given, somothing might 
bo said against their continued recognition on the soore of 
public convenience. But perpetual pensions are not now 
granted. Any recognition of distinguished public services 
that Parliament may bo moved to vote is limited to a 
generation or two. There is nothing therefore to prevent 
these pensions from being viewed with historical impar- 
tiality. Do thoy diff'or from other forms of property, or 
is the attack upon them to form part of a general move- 
ment against all property which Las not boon gained by 
the owner’s labour ? The form which Mr. Bradlaugh gave 
to his motion is calculated to raise some suspicions on 
this score. Ho somewhat markedly went out of his 
way to shot? the solid foundation on whioh the titles 
ho is impugning really rest. The return is to show 
“ how many and which of the perpetual pensions are 
“ actually paid to other persons than the persons named 
“ as their recipients in tho finance accounts, and in each 
“ such case to whom the said bo veral pensions are really? 
“ paid.” Mr. Bradlaugh certainly does not wish to 
strengthen the case in favour of pensions ; and it must 
consequently bo supposed that be thinks the fact that a , 
pension 1ms been assigned to another person Bomehow 
makes it easier for Pariiament to deal adversely with it. 
As a matter of fact, of course the argument isoufcirely the 
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other way. Nothing can Bhow more conclnsively that 
these pensions are the property of them to whom Parlia-* 
meat has doomed that they shall bo paid than tho 
circnmstanoo that they have been freely dealt with liko 
any other property. /The highest title that can be made 
to an estate is a Parliamentary title, and this is precisely 
the title by which the present recipients of theso pensions 
hold them. Mr. Bradlau oh will possibly contend that tho 
right to withdraw them a century or two after they have 
been given is somehow involved in tho omnipotence of 
parliament. Bat in that case be must be prepared to go 
a good deal farther, and to say that any Parliamentary 
title whatever may subsequently be defeated by Parliament 
itself. From this point of view a Parliamentary titlo 
becomes, not tbe best, but tho worst, of titles. Instead 
being equivalent to a deed o!' gift, it is only equivalent to 
a will with a perpetual power of revocation reserved to tho 
testator’s representatives. 

It will be interesting to discover, as wo doubtless shall 
by and by, what is tho prociso importance which Mr. 
Buadlaugh attaches to a sale of theso perpetual pensions. 
Supposing ono of them to have been treated like any 
other annuity — to havo been sold in tho open market, 
and to be now received by a person who has 
paid full value lor what he enjoys, how does Mr. 
Bkadlaitch propose to deal with him ? Tho first 
impression conveyed by tho terms of his motion is 
that tho fact that tho pension has been parted with for 
valuable consideration only adds to its domcrits. It is 
had when it is held by tho representatives of tho 
man to whom it was originally granted, it is worse 
when it is held by the representatives of some one 
el.;o. If this new attack upon property I. old, in tho 
(irst instance, bv a Parliamentary title, is to extend to all 
into whose hands such property shall come, the general | 
sonso nr insecurity will bo very great. It is possible, how- 
ever, that Mr. Bhaplaikm lias another object in view. Uo 
may havo a greater tenderness for property which has 
passed from hand to hand by the ordinary process 
of sale and purchase than ho lias for property which has 
not thus purged itself of its original vice, and ho may 
desire to separate the sheep from tho goats before making 
tho onslaught upon perpetual pensions generally, which ho 
doubtless contemplates. In that case the popular ideas about 
property will bo still further confused. A man must then 
be regarded as having a right to Bell that which ho lias not 
a right to hold. The pensioner who has parted with his 
pension, and invested tho proceeds, will enjoy in his own 
person, and be? able to hand on to his descendants, a sum 
equivalent to that given to his ancestor a century or two 
centuries ago. Tho pensioner who has preferred to keep 
tho pension in its first form will have to put up with the 
loss of it. Either way, some one must, be punished for 
tboir relianco on Parliamentary good faith. If the pension 
is followed into tho hands of purchasers, it is they who 
will suffer. If they are allowed to escape, it is tho de- 
scendant of tho grantees who will suffer. 

Tho obvious moral to be drawn from Mr. Bradlaucit's 
motion is that the sooner this kind of property is made 
to change its diameter the better alike for the holders and 
for tho community. It will bo well for the Government to 
bo perfectly frank alike with itself and with those with 
whom it has to deal. Those are nut times when it is expedient 
for property to have any weak points to be defended. It 
is pretty clear that the title of a good many persons to the 
goods they enjoy will in future bo subjected to a very close 
scrutiny. Possession will lose several of those nine points 
on which it has hitherto relied. Those who wish to sco 
this scrutiny successfully sustained will havo some regard 
to the appearance of the titlo as well as to its real validity. 
Some kinds of property are more easily understood than 
others, and it may be admitted that perpetual pensions be- 
long to the less intelligible class. To take them away 
may be an act of robbery, but it is an act of robbery whic k 
is perhaps more likely to be committed than most others, 
and as such it is one against which it is specially ex- 
pedient to guard. The passion for abridging rights of 
property is a plant of remarkably fast growth in Radical 
bosoms, and a process beginning with perpetual pensions 
might go a good way further before it stopped. It is 
plainly the interest of the pensioner to take all theso 
chances into account when calculating the capitalized valuo 
of his annuity, and it is equally the iuterest of the Govern- 
ment to get rid of an annual charge at a fair price. Under 
these circumstances it ought not to be difficult to strike a 
bargain which will be to tho advantage of all concerned. 


TIIE NEW FORTIFICATIONS OF PARIS. 

rjlEN years hnve gone by since, yielding under pressure of 5m- 
JL minent famine, the city of f*aris, holding an enormous popu- 
lation, capitulated after four and a half months of rigorous 
blockade. Few here or elsewhere had crodited that population 
with staunchness to endure even half tho time. Yet, had food 
been procurable, Paris might have rivalled Saragossa in tbe 
fierco tenacity of its defence. The lower classes especially were 
full of fight to tho last.. Tho Gormans would have forced a 
surrender only after days and weeks of carnage on successive 
barricades, in contests from house to house, cellar to roof. 
General Sherman was admitted into Faris during tbe siege, 
and on his return pronounced that capital to be “ a madhouse in- 
habited by monkeys.” But, monkeys or men, they holdout till 
they had eaten up the city ratB and mice, and the habiUutt of tho 
Zoological Gardens. We aro by no means persuaded thnt the 
.Lord Mayor and aldermen of the City of London would bo for 
holding out when u the voice of tho turtle ” was no longer 4t heard 
in tho land,” when the butcher’s shops were hung only with the 
sombre hippopotamus, and when the poulterers dispensed barn- 
door rats in place of barn-door fowls. Tho French may bo a 
nation sisgulurly impulsive ; but who will now deny them the 
virtue of restraint? On one subject, ami that paramount in their 
thoughts, it has been virtually the almost unbroken silence of u 
proud, fierce, and mighty people for ton whole years. 

Tho French nation has been at work since the morrow of defeat 
on the restoration of its dignity and power in tho great cump inti, 
which Europe is fast resolving. We propose here to sketch what 
has been dono for tho defence of the capital ; this is but one of 
many questions connected with tho protection of the country 
which havo been under resolution. After the war thero was left 
only a fraction of an army, and that disorganized. The arsenals 
were emptied into Germany, whither thousands of cannon, aud 
hundreds of thousands of lines, and scores of millions of money, 
hud gone also. The army is now France armed; tho arsenals are 
full; the artillery has its full complement of the newest guns; 
there ure a million of first-rate rifles for immediate use ; the navy 
is most formidable ; and the nation pays with cheerfulness 
enormous sums yearly to maintain its acquired power. A contrast 
this with what we see in German}', which groans over what it has to 
pay for its position, and in England, whore a large party cries 
victory over every potty dockyard economy ! 

After prolonged scientific investigation, tho now system of de- 
fences for the capital was set Hod in its general, and nearly all its 
particular, features in 1874. With not so rnurli secresy as silence 
tho ground was studied, sites were selected fur the works, and 
during seven years stone by stone has been laid, till now tho 
chain of defence is ’virtually completed. It is curious, as illus- 
trating how tacitly unanimous tho whole country was and is 
in its purpose, that, though tho Germans knew perhaps ©very 
detail of tho scheme, the French, even in Paris were, as M. f l emit 
tolls us in his interesting work Lm Fortijicatwnudc Vari* (Gerrner- 
Bailliere et Cie.J, generally ignorant of lio\v matters were 
progressing. 

Before going into details, let us glance at. a preliminary question. 
Was it advisable to ro-fortify Paris Y If it wus a mistake to 
fortify at all, is it not a double error to give it greater im- 
portance than ever— so much, indeed, that it is destined to become 
the ral lying-point for the entire nation, and the certain objective of 
an enemy Y Vienna is not fortified, no more is Berlin, St. Peters- 
burg, Madrid, or, in any adequate fashion, Rome. Then why turn 
Paris into n fortress? Some German writers endeavour to prove 
that the French are committing a gigantic blunder. On tho other 
hand, in this country it has been argued with hotter logic that 
an impregnable Paris would, in every probability, bo the salvation 
of tho country. It may bo observed briefly that Paris is the 
heart of tho nation in a sense different from” that in which any 
other capital may bo said to be the life of a country, with the 
single exception perhaps of Loudon. It is possible the capture 
of London would paralyze tho nation if it was tho result 
of a sudden coup in the early dayB of a war. But Berlin, 
Moscow, Vienna, Madrid have been taken, and the several 
peoples have fought as stoutly after as before the event. 
Pans stands on a diflereut footing. It is the centre towards 
which the whole sentiment of tbo nation inclines. During 
centuries of centralized administration the mot tTortlrt* went forth 
from the capital for the regulation of nil matters, even the most 
trivial, in every hamlet in tho kingdom. 41 Cette importance de 
Paris est la rdsultante d un concours de forces historiques irre- 
sistiblcs. Lea Frau^aia contemporainB adds M. Tduot, M qui 
n’ont pas cree ces conditions, sent bien forces de sen accom- 
moder But besides considerations of a moral, sentimental, and 
traditional order which invest tho French capital with exceptional 
importance in tho national view, Paris is also an enormous prize 
from its wealth. In a strategic point of view tho disadvan- 
tage of its proximity to the northern and eastern frontier is 
amply compensated, now that the capital has become a colossal 
Arsenal, by the threatening position it assumes against nn enemy 
advancing on the centre, west, and south of France. But really 
the question raised in 1840, and thoroughly discussed, as to the 
propriety and utility of fortifying the place received a practice 
answer in 1870. Had Paris been secure in 1814 Napoleon would 
perhaps have ended in repelling the Coalition ; had it not been 
secure in 1870 the Germans would have swept over tho whole 
End in irresistible power. 
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M. Thiers deserves every credit for his work Of 1840. It amply 
fulfilled its purpose. Even the imbecility of the Imperial Govern- 
ment failed to give over Paris a prey to the enemy ; and if Marshal 
MacMahon, following 1 his first and best idea, had been permitted 
to concentrate on Paris the army of 1 10,000 men which was 
swallowed in the pit of Sedan, the siege would have been carried 
on under very difieront conditions. 

It must be admitted, howover, that the old fortifications, no* 
tably on the south side, once the enemy established on the sur- 
rounding higher ground, would not have held out indefinitely 
against regular approach. But these were created at a time when 
no one dreamed of artillery ranging with its proBent precision 
and power. Therefore, when the war was over, the question 
again came up ns to how Paris might bn efficiently protected. 
The old forts wore situated at, on an average, from 2,600 to 2,200 
yards from the bastioned enceinte, it was determined to construct 
an outer circle of new forts at distances of from 8,000 to 12,000 
aiid even iS,ooo yards from the city ramparts. Incidental advan- 
tages of immense value would accrue from placing those works at 
the farthest distance, always provided that the forts were of audi 
capacity as to impose upon au assailant a Biego en m//r, near 
enough to each other to be ablo to combine cross-tiro, and Hanked 
and supported in rear by other works. An important advantmro 
gained is that it would require au army three times more numerous 
than the Germans brought up against Paris in 1870 to shut the 
city in now as they did then. Another is that it will bo more 
difficult to concentrate against sorties; and the easier for the 
Besieged to select his point of exit, and to collect troops unpor- 
ceircd in the vae-t spaces within the circle. Another advantage 
is that a wide urea of rich country, the resources of w hich were 
before available for the Germans, will now contribute to the main- 
tenance of the city. 

The aituation of Paris is peculiar. It occupies the arena of a 
low amphitheatre, the modern parts overlapping the first greulux. 
Not too roughly speaking, all round the city and beyond the first 
elevations occurs a reach of level ground which is dominated by 
the second lino of heights, higher, but nowhere of imposing alti- 
tude. It was on this line the Prussians established their batteries. 
Beyond it is mostly plain, with only accidental mamelom until we 
gain the third lino of heights, winch are higher again. Beyond 
these lies generally a vast mid level area devoted to culti- 
vation. The new forts hold the third lino. By the aid 
of any good map the reader not acquainted with the 
localities can trace the old and new chains of defence, tho 
inner and the outer circle. On the northern side St. Denis, for- 
merly defended by a double crown-work only, and exposed to the 
full fury of the German fire, is now completely sheltered by a 
group of forts — Bomont, Kronen, in first; Montlignon, Mont- 
morency, in second line; with flanking cusemated batteries, on the 
plateau of Montmorency. This plateau, or terrace, is fiat, having 
an Abruptly scarped descent outwards ; and the forts have unin- 
terrupted command over a wide open space. Here we may allude 
to the method oil which the now forts are generally constructed, 
and which differs essentially from that employed in 1S40. Those 
who know Paris will remember tho bastioned trace — curtains 
flanked by bastions forming a regular succession of salients and re- 
entrants, all in masonry work, having a deep fosse in front, and 
little elevation over the neighbouring ground. The new forts, on 
the contrary, have a striking relief, with wide view and command: 
unlike the old star forts, the Hue of ramparts has tin almost circular 
polygonal regularity. “On no distingue plus do bastions, rien 
qu'uue crtineluro ouorme formde par lu succession des traverses 
dpaisses qtii pro ti* gent les pieces en bntterie.” Largo ensematod 
caponnivrc* disposed at every angle, and flanking each tho other, 
sweep the escarp, and the ditches which are geuoiflly deep. It is 
the system of the French engineer Montalombert, one that lmd 
hitherto found more favour in Germany than in France, but which 
haB now been reproduced with improvements. Tho garrison is 
sheltered by casemates impervious to the most formidable pro- 
jectile. In the larger forts there are 60 of the new rifled steel 
pieces of 155 millimetres, having at 8,000 ynrdB a power and pre- 
cision which tho old smooth-bores could not equal at 2,000 yards. 
And the new fortifications allow of a great economy of personnel. 
It is calculated that ttye whole chain of exterior forts and hatteries 
will not require more thftn 20,000 men for their perfect security. 
Under these conditions, with JLhe defence thoroughly commanding 
the ground of approach to a great distance over open country, 
armed with an artillery which allows of two or more forts And 
batteries giving an effect: \o cross-fire, it must become a most serious 
consideration for an assailant how be is to begin his work. 

To the north-east, on tho right bank of the Alamo, at a dis- 
tance of very nearly ten miles from the enceinte . , and eight from 
the old forts in rear — Remain ville, Noisy, Aubervilliers — is placed 
the fort of Vaujours. It is distant from the nearest defence on 
its left (Ecouon) as the crow flics no less than twelve miles; and 
on first thoughts it would scorn as though it wrb a very large gap 
indeed to leave open — one over which no cross-fire could be effec- 
tively maintained. But, had it been deemed advisable, it was 
easy to throw up an intermediate obstacle. It has been purposely 
left open to an enemy ad venturous enough to enter in. The fact 
is the new forts, and especially hero, act as flanking bastions. An 
enemy venturing between them would find himself in front of , tho 
curtain formed by the old forts and enceinte , which are 
perfectly safe from a coup de tnam t while his flanks would be 
pounded from the new line. Moreover, the fort of Stains, 
naif way between St. Denis and Ecouen, though not strong 


enough to stand by itself, is so well flanked that it woufd lend 
material aid in the defence of this wide trouSe f or gap. A learned 
Gorman critic, who haB done his best to find out the earnest road 
to the heart of Paris, having given his opinion that this is the 
weakest part of the French line, thus Bums up concerning it 
“ On the whole, then, we consider that Jive or sis foi'ts must be 
taken , and three or four others silenced , before an efficacious bom- 
bardment of Paris could be commenced.” If, as M. Tdnot justly 
observes, ibis is the weak point, what must be the strength of all 
the rest r 

Continuing the round, Vaujours has easy cross-fire with Chelles, 
posted on a scarped hill above a narrow flat separating it from the 
Marne. An attack on this side would have small chance of sue- 
coss ; for the capture of the above works would bring the assailant 
to tho plateau of Ilomain ville, the strongest and most defensible 
pnrt of the old lino. South-east of Paris lie the Marne valley 
and the rich plateaux of La Brie. Just as the northern 
plain between the Marne and Oise is one natural road for 
the advent of a great invasion from Germany, so also is 
the section between tbe Mamo and Seine. By the latter way 
marched in 1814 the armies of tbe Coalition ; and again, in 1870, 
the bulk of the force under tho Crown Prince of Prussia. It is 
of the first necessity for a Gorman army of blockade to establish 
itself in the country south of the Marne, since not only does its 
main lino of communications traverse it, but the danger is 
obvious of moving over tho Seine against the south of Paris, if 
I such operation were liable to bo taken in reverse. In addition to 
! the great roads, three important rail-lines leave the capital 
by this angle Marne-Seine. Tho measure of the cure taken 
by the Germans in 1870 to occupy this ground solidly is the 
measure of the precautions now taken to preserve it for* the de- 
fence. The great sortie made in the November of tbe war failed 
for one reason that,, from tho close investment, it was impossible 
to deploy on a large front. By pushing forward tho forts a great 
army may now debouch at its leisure on a commanding p. ale. 
Four formidable works* Villiers, Oliampigny, Sucy, Villenouve — 
in tho order named divide the ground from Marne to Seine. 
These are supplemented by redoubts or closed batteries. Tho 
position of Villenouve at the continence of Seine and Zeros com- 
mands at once the valley of the Seine, protects an army debouch- 
ing on to the wide plateau nf La Brie, and obliges" an enemy 
about to cross the Seine to do so much higher up. Pa-sing the 
river ourselves at Villcneuve wo reach the southern front. As 
tho whole system came under debate it was, when considering its 
applicability on this side, that those who advocated a wide sweep 
of tho arc of defence, and those who would describe a lesser 
circle, had a hot discussion. M. Thiers hud conceded on tho 
other fronts to the partisans of the foimor system, more or less 
willingly, all they wanted ; but he was not Ln be moved from his 
objections to giving the southern luce what he considered “ uno 
extension douiesurtit*.* Hi** reasons, from his point of view, were 
undeniable. ITe recommended utilising tho peculiarly defensible 
plateau comprised between Fans, Versailles, and the course 
of the Bid vie. Its occupation would defeat an attempt to repeat 
the bombardment of the city lrmn the crests on which stand 
Ohfitillon and Mcudon The phueuu, six miles square, would 
hold an army, and with the aid of a few small works 
would constitute au impregnable stronghold. But the 

authors of the new fortifications had other id<3*s in 
their minds than the preservation of a defensive alti- 
tude. The Engineer genenls, Chorcton and Do (Jliubaud- 
Lfttour, have never admitted the theory of passive defence. Their 
plans were made on the assumption of Puris containing forces 
sufficient for taking the offensive, though the forts themselves by 
wi^e arrangement will require but slender garrisons. Tfiey coun- 
selled, therefore — and their conclusions were adopted by the 
National Assembly — pushing across tho Biovre and the deep 
parallel foBse in the plateau and occupying this plateau to its 
furthest extremity, where it overhangs the stream of the Yvette. 
Grossing then the Seine at Villcneuve, wo traverse open ground 
till, ascending to Falaiscau, this large fort at one angle of tbe im- 
mense plateau is reached. It is a little over ten miles from Paris. 

At the other end i9 the large fori of St. Gyr, eleven miles from 
Palis, ton from Palaiseau. Between the two great works are minor 
ones— Ilaut Buc And Villevas. Behind Palaiseau is the fort of 
Verri&res. Near St. Cvr, and along the line at intervals, are con- 
necting batteries. Much has been gained through the extension of 
that line or rRther arc. In the first place the towns of Versailles, 
Sceaux, St. Cloud, SAvres, are now comprised within the fortifica- 
tions ; sorties in immense force can be securely organized ; an out- 
let is commanded on the Rouen voad, or that of Dreux, of 
Orleans, or of Fontainebleau ; and, in the very improbable case of 
tbe exterior works falling, it will still be opeu to retire to the line 
of the Bidvre, advocated by M. Thiers. There will always be time 
to throw up works on thh inner circle, seeing that tbe reduction of 
any single fort must be a labour of regular approach. Continuing, 
we leave St. Gyr, which, with its annexes, effectually covers Ver- 
sailles, and traverse the plain of the Rfl de Gaily, till we ascend 
the elevated plateau of Marly, which closely overlooks the < 
southern side of the second bend of tbe Seine. A group of forts 
here sweeps on the south tho approach to Versailles, on tne south- 
west and west a wide open plain, on tbe north commands St. 
Germain and the passage of tbe Seine, but on the north-west is 
somewhat inconveniently hemmed in by the dense forest of Marly. 

A considerable wood affords, of course, cover to an approaching 
enemy. It was at one time intended to \hrow up works 
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at St. Jamme and Aigrsmont, enclosing the forest at 
a distance of some twelve miles from the city enceinte; 
hut this, it was then argued, would have necessitated addi- 
tional defiances on the heights of L’Hautie, which stand out 
in commanding relief just below the confluence of Seine and Oise. 
And, it was said, too great an extension would in that case have 
been given the line, and that to keep up uninterrupted communi- 
cations with esseniial points would entail the employment of a 
more or less numerous force. , The wise rule has neon observed 
throughout the whole of this stupendous scheme not to occupy 
positions whioh would demand other aid than that of the gar- 
risons holding them. The army is not for assisting the forts, 
but the forts are there to give assistance to an army undertaking 
outside operations. We should entirely mistake the principle of 
the scheme if we looked upon the new fortifications as built 
simply to stand a stronger siege than before. They are intended 
to protect Paris in the lirst instance, but, had that been the only 
object, a better system would have been found, 

Tho question is a large one ; but it seems clear to us, if one rule 
has been observed another has been broken in making tho lino 
from Versailles to St. Germain one purely defensive. Every- 
where else the line is regulated to secure a potential offensive. 
Were tho defences carried forward to Jamrao, Aiprmnont, and the 
heights of L’Hnutie, as eventually, we think, will be tho case, a 
large tract of rich land would be enclosed, and a retreat could 
always bo effected on the prepared and secure position of Marly. 

A glance at the map shows the remarkable serpentine bends of 
the Seine After leaving Paris in a north-westerly direction. It 
curyos south to Sdvres, then swoops back north-east to St. Denis, 
again runs in a long stretch south-west to Marly, resumes with a 
curve its northern flow to Cormcil, sweeps round the forest of 
St. Germain south to Poissy, and once more bonds back to half 
encircle the heights of LTfautie. Under the new conditions it 
would bo madness for an enemy to move on the capital over the 
several river-bends. Every one of the re-entrants or peninsulas, 
each about twenty-five equal o miles in extent, formed by tho 
Seine, is swept by flunking fire, with the exception of the outer- 
most, by L'llautiu. As it was, the Prussians never suc- 
ceeded in establishing but a temporary occupation of tho 
peninsula of Gennevilliers, which is commanded by the powerful 
fortress of Mont Valerien. We are now arrived at the ridge, in 
shape like a narrow dorsal fin, that stretches four and a half miles, 
from Argenteuil to Cormeil, and has excellent li re-reach from tho 
latter place across wide open flatB on three sides. A powerful 
work — Cormeil— has here been constructed, which crosses fire 
with Montlignon, the westernmost of the northern group we 
noticed in the first instance, and completely covers tho ground to 
the confluence Seine-Oise. A succession of redoubts crowns the 
ridge, giving command, on the one side, over the peninsulas of 
Argenteuil and St. Germain, on the other enfilading approach to 
the northern forts from the forest of Montmorency. 

Independently of works, closed and casemuted, in front line, it 
has been determined to fortify certain intermediate points in rear. 
The in some cases enormous distances — making every allowance 
for powerful ^un-fire — which separate tho new forts seem to render 
auch precaution imperative. If, through surprise, treachery, or 
panic, one of the larger works did fall, a huge gap would be 
created, and tho whole circle possibly imperilled. 

The numerous rail-lines radiating from Paris give an easy moans 
of transporting troops when concentrations nro proceeding on any 
point of the circle ; and a'circular railroad (de (/ramie ceinture) is 
being laid down to run round the entire distance a short way 
within the rim of forts. The laying out of and securing strategical 
lines of communication in particular zones of the vast area are 
subjects which have received the closest consideration. 

An army assuming to effectually blockade Paris, as in 1S70, 
must be numerous enough to invest it on a circle of a hundred 
miles, instead of as before, ou one less than fifty. To-day the rule 
as regards possessing advantage of ground is altogether changed. 
The besieged hold all the commanding positions. Generally speak- 
ing, tho assailant must traverse wide op£n pluius swept by a 
powerful cross-lire ; he can no longer bring concentric lire to bear 
within a limited circumference; to combine against a sortie the 
assailant must move on a wide arc, while the defender moves on 
h short liue. A German critic has proposed the blockading of 
the whole circle by a certain number of armies massed at certain 
points, and connected by numerous divisions o^cavulry. But we 
see no advantago to be gained by exposing, say, the army of tho 
north or south to be crushed by a sortie iu vastly superior force 
before those of the east or west could come to the rescue. Paris 
will not another time he found practically without an army'avail- 
able for offence. 

The garrisoning of Paris in the first instance will devolve on 
four “ regions/’ the headquarters of which are Amiens, Rouen, 
l*e Mans, Orleans. These will contribute at once 80,000 regulars 
and 130,000 44 territorials.” Not a man— and this is a most im- 
portant point— will he drawn from the first field army for its 
defence. But It is only reasonable to beliovo that the million of 
soldiers whom France will send forth in the first alarm will not 
be spirited away entirely as happened before, but that if the 
“ harrier of iron,” in the shape ot gigantic fortifications all along 
the frontier, is forced, an immense margin will be available in 
retreat for the dofonce of the capital. There would seem, 
indeed, to be only two possible ways now, by which an invader 
might bring the invaded to terms; and these would be the 
existence of profound disunion among the French themselves, or 


by means of another coalition. United Germany is manifestly 
unequal to tho task, and we trust that the Times, whose articles 
in 1870-1. we well recall, when contempt was heaped on the 
French, and they were told they would never recover from their 
defeat or be able to faco the Germans again, will take stock of 
this fact. When we remember that on her defence France 
would shortly place under armB over two millions of men, andj 
would be feeding them oil her own ground, we may form some 
idea of what task the invading armies would have before them. 
How are they to feed their necessarily colossal numbers? It 
would require twenty corps d’armeo of 30,000 men each, allow- 
ing one — a small allowance considering the probable strength 
of the garrison— to five miles of grouud, to blockade Paris. 
An invader must reckon also with the strongly entrenched 
camps of £pinal and Belfort, of Langres and of Besan- 
£on, the lines of La F&re, the entrenched position of Rheims, 
the fortresses of Verdun and Toul belted with forts, tho 
fortified plateau of Haye, the permanent works defending the 
Moselle by Nancy, and those defending the chain of the Odtes de 
Meuaeon the north-west frontier ; as also, in another direction, 
tho entrenched camps of Dijon, and, further south, of Lyons. All 
the above defences, where not new, have been enlarged to meet 
modern necessities; they are constructed on a great scale, 
solidly fortified, and nro most of them ready to rccoive, if they 
have not received, their armament. 

To those who would study this interesting subject in detail, 
with tho advantage of perusing a preciso and picturesque descrip- 
tion of localities, we can cordially recommend M. Eugdne Tduot’s 
valuable work already referred to. 


IRELAND^ IX AXD OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 

rrillE principal feeling which the debates of this week must 
JL have left in the mind of any member of Parliament who 
has energy left to be conscious of any feeling muBt have been 
one of astonishment at the moderation, all things considered, of the 
Irish members. They only brought forward four amendments on 
tho Address, and three of these have only taken four nights between 
them. The adoption of the proceedings of Mr. McCarthy and Mr. 
Dawson by all Mr. Parnell's followers would have been technically 
justifiable, and there could then have been no reason wrby» as the 
Speaker suggested on Wednesday, the House should not go on de- 
bating the Address until autumn and prorogation came. On each 
of these amendments Mr. Leamy aud Mr. iloaly, Mr. Sexton and 
Dr. Gommins, might have spoken, and the non-Irish part of 
tho House might have abstained from speaking, which has, in 
fact, been the programme of proceedings in tho House of Com- 
mons for the greater part of the lust fortnight. It is much better 
that certain honourable gentlemen should speak in the tone in 
which they perforce speak at Westminster than in tho tone in 
which they speak for the benefit of the assistants At a Land 
League meeting. In this way the existence in Session of the 
High Court of Parliament really serves as 110 small alleviation to 
the woes of Ireland. Whether the spectacle which the said Par- 
liament presents is a dignified one is another question. But it is, 
at least, probable that some time will elapse before any forcible 
measures nro taken to put down tho obstruction, which is all the 
more formidable because it is outwardly quite decent and in order. 
The precedents which the ingenuity of Lord Edmond Fitz- 
nmurico and the historical knowledge of Mr. Tborold Rogers 
have unearthed are not encouraging, lbr they date from tho days 
of the most high-handed ami unconstitutional proceedings of which 
Parliament has ever been guilty. The temper of the modern Radical is 
scarcely such that he can be trusted with machinery capable ofen« 
forcing the will of a majority in spite of the opposition of a minority, 
and there is no doubt that the Irish party knows this, and trades 
on the knowledge. How far they will permit themselves to go 
remains to bo seen, and it is not at all impossible) that they will 
actually overstrain tho patience of the House, The present Oppo- 
sition is in this respect unlike tho last, that no merely party con- 
siderations are likely to actuate its leaders. Sir Stafford Northcote • 
and his late colleagues no doubt know tho danger of entrusting to 
Mr. Gladstones hands a weapon to be used against themselves, 
but if it is necessary iu the public interest to entrust him with it, 
it is pretty certain that they will not hesitate. 

Meanwhile, Ireland itself, from which the attention of the 
public haB been somewhat turned away for the last week or two, 
is experiencing more and more, tho inevitable results of the delay 
which Ministers have permitted themselves. The solemn pro- 
ceedings in the Court of Queen's Bench have been enlivened by 
one of Mr. Sullivan’s “ fervid” addresses. Most people know what 
fervour means in connexion with Irish eloquence. It means adjec- 
tives. In this description of fervour Mr. Sullivan is the inferior 
of Mr. Davitt, and is loft far behind by that impulsive Canadian 
Archbishop who recently talked about corpses whitening the track 
of emigrant ships, or somo similar phenomenon. But even Mr. 
Callan’s late colleague can be fervid enough, and the enthusiastic 
admirer who threw him a bouquet at the conclusion of his Bpeech 
appraised the value of that discourse more accurately than, 
perhaps, she knew. Had the Queens Bench been tho Queen’s 
Theatre nothing could have been more appropriate. A considera- 
tion of all the circumstances is not expected in a tirade , and ws 
do not find fault with Camille or with Almanzor for not being 
strictly logical. Mr. Sullivans beautiful description of law stf 
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mirroring forth the eternal equities of God, deserves to liAve been 
LMisbrined in Hues of ton or twelve syllables. ' But in prose it 
aomehow chiefly conjures up visions of carders and honghers, 
hpdgu-aes:ia$ius and tmniplers in the blood of murdered xncm. 
What, we wonder, do those persons mirror forth ? However, Mr. 
Sullivan might answer us that actual outrages have decreased 
of late. They certainly have, and considerable portions of Iro- 
Innd are enjoxing the peculiar blessings of the peace of Mr. Parnell. 
The intolerable nature of the situation is forcing more and more 
landlords to throw up the game, and either to leave the country or 
to make terms with their persecutors. Even Mr. Bence Jones 
is said to be about, not indeed to give in, but to depute the task 
of actively making head against Boycotting, to other hands. 
The recent support of process-servers by large bodies of the poHce, 
aiul the resistance offered to the latter, has shown at once what 
might have been done, and ought to have been done earlier, and 
at the sumo time the dangerous height which the spirit of re* 
Mstnnce to the law has reached. Summary sentences on a few 
Ifevcotters, and the prosecution of the Tralee Land League, have 
in the same way shown ut once the efficacy of shut doors, and the 
folly of wailing to shut the door till half the steeds are Btolen. 
Meanwhile, arms are, according to every trustworthy source of 
information, pouring into tlio country, and the Homo Rulers 
publicly announce that the passing of any coercion measure will 
on a signal fur revolt. Any permanent success as against the military 
power of England such a revolt would not bo in the least likely to 
have, but it would probably mean the repetition — on a very small 
scale it is to be hoped, but still on some scale— of the horrors of 
1641 as regards outlying landlords and their families. Forty 
thousaud troops and Constabulary are more than a match for all 
the Land Leaguers and all the Irish Republican Brotherhood in 
the field, but they are not enough securely to guard thousands of 
isolated homes.. It must bo remembered that for months tho 
language which bus been used nt Land meetings bus not merely 
been an encouragement to the withholding of rent ; it has been a 
perpetual representation of the landlords as scoundrels and villains 
of the deepest dye. Such words aro only too easily translated 
into deeds’ when tho spirit of lawlessness once breaks out into 
actual civil war. I11 tho earlier days of Fenianism no special 
class of the population was held up ’to tho exccrution of other 
classes, and tho danger then was therefore far less than it is uow. 

In England the active Irish party are pursuing the line of tactics 
recommended to them on a famous occasion with remarkable 
vigour, but with a servility of faithfulness to the exact line 
pointed out which speaks littfe for their inventive powers. The 
manner of the CWkemvell explosion and tho scene of the 
Manchester assassination have been combined with a deference to 
the Prime Minister which is almost touching. There are, wo 
believe, persons who profess to regard tho recent explosion at 
the barracks of the 8th Regiment in Salford as “ entirely devoid 
of political significance,” and of course with such persons it is 
impossible to argue. Tho affair was in every respect, except 
definiteness of object, a repetition of the Olerkenwcll attempt, 
and it may bo something more than conjectured that 
the possession of arms, instead of the liberation of com- 
rades, was tho special purpose of the conspirators. In futility 
and in brutality alike the attempt bore the well-known Fenian 
mark. The death of one boy, the serious or mortal injury of a 
woman, and the slight injury inflicted on a girl may be 
results unsatisfactory in amount to the gallant members of the 
I. R. B. ; but in kind they must bo thoroughly congenial. Your 
Fenian wars especially with non-combatants, and unarmed persons 
are peculiarly wont to “got in the way of his bullets,” as bis 
apologists put it. Nor does it appear that the Salford business 
stood alone. Manchester, as most people know, is a considerable 
military station, nnd boasts cavalry as well ns infantry barracks. 
Information is said to have been furnished to the Authorities as to 
an intended attack on tho cavalry barracks at Ilulme,. and those 
also aro now guarded and watched with peculiar care. As there is 
a magazine at Ilulme, containingumuiunition enough to blow up half 
Manchester, it is probable that the neighbourhood is in some trepida- 
tion , and on election to-morrow for the city might perhaps have no very 
•different result from the Wigan election last Tuesday. It has beon 
more than once pointed out that it is unkind of tho Irish to repay 
Mr. Gladstone for his lessons in tho art of agitation by applying 
them at a time and in a manner so inconvenient to him. Tlio ex- 
plosion in Regent Rond had, beyond all doubt, an echo on tho 
polling day at Wigan, and other explosions of the same kind will 
assuredly have similar echoes elsewhere. These are things which 
the Government would perhaps do well to take into consideration. 
It is an ingenious Pornullite argument that, provided that not many 
people are hurt, it does not. mutter how many aro frightened. 
Its ingenuity, however, exceeds its truth, in England— on 
account, doubtless, of our well-known national timidity — we 
have a strong objection to be kept in a perpetual state of alarm, 
nnd to such a state the past conduct of Mr. Gladstone's Govern- 
ment and its ambiguous policy nt present seeiu to bo reducing us. 


THE PERFECT AMBASSADOR. 

t 

a A ^ ambassador,” according to the witty quotation recently 
made in an English journal, “ is an honest man sent to 
tell lies Abroad for the good of his country.” Sir Henry Wotton, 
of course, defined the ambassador us “ an honest man sent to lie 


abroad ” ; but the point of the jest somehow escapes iu the 
modern telling. The Scotch gentleman who heard an amazing 
story told in company, accounted for his own calm amid the 
general astonishment by saying “I'm a leear tnyselV That aft 
ambassador was bound to be a “leear” himself, and look on all 
tho rest of the world as liars, seems to have been an accepted 
| fact in the seventeenth century. Don Juan di Vera y Figueroa 
made no attempt to conceal his opinion in his work El JSmba » 
jador, which was translated into French as Is parfait ambana- 
deur f and published furtively by the Elzevirs in 1642. Is ptofaft 
amb<t$iadeur is in the form of a dialogue between “ Louis et Jules, 
dovisans ensemble.” The author takes us into the garden where* 
the pair of friends discourse among the fountains, and the trim 
gardens, where stands the statue of Mercury, the patron god of all 
ambassadors. The discussion, in which Louis unfolds the virtue* 
of a diplomatist, is in the quaint learned style of the time. More* 
examples are chosen from the Bible, Livy, Plutarch, and Cor- 
nelius Nopos than from recent history. In the course of the dia- 
logue, the whole character and position of the ideal ambassador is 
unfolded, but the most curiouB and characteristic part of the work 
is its casuistry. Both Jules and Louis, especially Jules, are 
honourable men. They have a fixed instinctive horror of mbnlert*, 
and, moreover, an awful apprehension of the future penal conse- 
quences of this deadly sin. But it is the business of Louis to show 
Jules how an Ambassador may “ hedge,” both for this world and 
the next, and lie without cessing to bo a gentleman of honour,, 
and a Christian who keeps on the safe side. 

It must bo owned that ambassadors have their peculiar tempta- 
tions. We presume that tho Turks, though difficult people to 
deal with, are not quite so demoralizing as they were in the seven- 
teenth century. Louis gives a singular example of want of fineue 
in a Turkish ambassador. This diplomatist learned the extent of 
a Venetian ambassador's instructions from a secretary of the Em- 
bassy, and at once pushed his demands to the point which ho 
knew the Republic would, in the last resort, concede. The* 
Venetian ambassador,' honest man, said that “ his instructions did 
not permit him to go so far.” “ Why this subtlety ? ” asked tho 
Turk; “has not your own secretary told me that you aro 
allowed to grant what I demand P” The wretched secre- 
tary was put to death when he returned to Venice. In 
these days the Turks, by a singular scruple of conscience, 
considered uo treaties binding which were not written in their 
own language. When Venice was concluding certain terms of 
peace with the Porte, the “ Bacha ” had the capitulations couched 
in Latin. But Andrea Griti, the Venetian ambassador, declared 
that he would not sign tho treaty if it were not written in Turkish, 
which was disappointing to tfie “Bacha,” and very vexatious- 
It does not seem to have occurred to the astute Islamite that he 
might have probably written something else, say a chapter from 
the Koran, in place of the capitulations. Probably few European 
ambassadors were good enough linguists to rend the Turkish 
manuscript. So difficult was it to approach tho Grand Turk that 
Venetian envoys occasionally had to disguise themselves as mer- 
chants, and so steal into the presence of the despot. Neither 
Turks nor Russians wore pleasant to deal with, fur the Grand 
Duke of Muscovy nailed an ambassador's hat on his head, while 
Soliman threw a Hungarian envoy into prison for proclaiming too. 
rapturously the praises of his master. Araurath, in n moment of 
bad temper, actually put to death Frederick Orecobis, ambassador 
of the Emperor Maximilian, and all the members of his suite. 
Among unscrupulous characters of this sort an envoy had to con- 
sult his o\vn safety. “ lie cannot bo absolutely good,” says Louis,, 
“and must be content to be relatively virtuous.” That is, ho 
must only lio when it is absolutely necessary ; and, when he does 
lie, the casuists make as many saving distinctions as Touchstone 
himself. 

There are passages in “ The Perfect Ambassador ” which almost 
entitle it to tho name of “ The Coroplnto Liar ; or, the Mendacious 
Man’s Vftde Mecum.” Elaborate instructions (a lux my, surely,, 
rather than a necessary) are given to the ambassador in the art of 
liocuseing his conscience. If* he is told to do anything particularly 
villainous, to deceive the prince at whose Court he is residing, or 
the like, he must reason thus : — “ I do not like tho look of the 
thing, myself; but I must remember that my master and all his 
advisers have no sort of scruple about it. Learned men, then, 
have tilkeu a view which is not mine ; therefore it is purely * 
matter of opinion \ “By this means,” says Louis, “he will be 
able to do what he is told with his eyes shut.” And then the 
ambassador is reminded that Joab did all sorts of sbady things by 
command of King David. There was the census, for example, 
which ‘David was anxious to tAko. Joab, though nbt usually 
scrupulous, was shocked (like the people of Cyprus now) by the 
shocking impiety of taking a census* However, David insisted, 
and the thing hud to be done. Again, Papinian should have apolo- 
gized for and defended Caracalla when tliat Emperor committed 
fratricide. But Papin ian chose to take a high moral view, with 
the very worst results. For, up to that moment, Caracalla had. 
at least been anxious to make excuses for his peccadilloes. Vexed 
by the unreasonable austerity of Papinian, UAtacalla grew quite 
reckless, and Arrived at such a pitch of contempt for his own 
reputation, that he committed a number of other murders, be- 
ginning with that of Papinian himself. 80 Papinian took nothing 
by his obstinacy, and the Perfect Ambassador will do well to be 
warned, and keep his misgivings to himself. 

After debauching the mind of Jules ty fhine plausible eon* 
siderations, Louis now leads up to tho great question, May an 
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ambassador tell lies ? On the whole, the answer is that he may ; 
but they mast not be “ gross palpable lies * like those of Peter, in 
the TaU cf a Tub., Jules is tola to remember that several people 
•of merit in the Bible told lies, notably David, Judith, and the 
Jewish midwivefl when interrogated by their Egyptian tyrants. This 
conduct was not absolutely correct, but still it is chronicled for our 
example, to show that we must not always bo too particular. On thh 
point Louis frankly admits that the great and learned St. Augnstino 
held a eery strong opinion, and maintained “ that it is not lawful 
to lie, even for the glory of God.” Cicero also denied that the 
•end justified the means. But, on the whole, Louis thinks that 
there is a way “ between tbe twp extremes to steer.” For example, 
one thing is clear — namely, that the ambassador should never be- 
lieve what any one tells him. There is a kind cf dissimulation 
even in this attitude ; it is deceitfulness which “ is not very far 
removed from rectitude.” There is a second clas9 of deceit which 
41 approaches the limits of vice,” what the lawyers call bon dol t 
but the third is “ abominable injustice.” Of this form of deceit 
an ambassador, who is also a sound Christian, will do bis very best 
to keep dear. Then an ambassador may use deceit, but he may 
not use deceit with the sole purpose of harming others. For 
'example, he may bribe and debauch the Ministers of the Court to 
'which he is accredited, but it must be for the purpose of ad- 
vancing the interests of his master, not of injuring those of other 
people. In moral matters intention is everything. An ambas- 
sador who is, as he ought to be, of noble bouse, good umu4, 
beautiful presence, and large wealth, is probably a gentleman who 
naturally dislikes to hire spies, bribe Ministers, and haunt the 
society of women of no character. Yet these ladies, says our 
author, are always the first to hear of everything that is going on, 
.and he insists that the Perfect Ambassador must secure their 
.cervices. The bribing of men about the king's person is still more 
•offensive to the conscience, but it must be done. The ambas- 
sador must remember that his intentions are just and pure, and 
that the people he has to do with are, unfortunately, persons 
wholly devoid of conscience and the sense of honour. By musing on 
ihese considerations the ambassador will be able to listen outside 
-doors by deputy, to cajole, and swindle, and corrupt, without 
lowering his own moral tone or losing his own self-respect. 

When her converses with the prince to whom ho is accredited, 
.n conscientious ambassador will, of course, he very particular 
about telling the truth. Yet even here there are distinctions. 
If there is a subject on which to tell the truth would he highly 
-prejudicial, while to lie would bo most advantageous, the niubus- 
•sador must rot introduce tbe topic. That would bo quite wrong. 
But if the prince to whom the ambassador is accredited introduces 
the topic, and lends the conversation “ dans lo sujet sur lequcl 
lombe la menterie/’ that is quite another thing. The prince may 
tuk point-blank questions ; u truthful answer might be very incon- 
venient to the interests of tbe umbupsadnrs master. Yet he cun- 
not refuse a reply, fur courtesy forbids such reticence. “ And when 
the curiosity and the constant questions of the prince compel him 
to speak, supposing that in liis discourse he happens to lei fall a 
few falsehoods, then, if they do not tend directly to the hurt of 
the country in which he is resident, but merely to the glory of his 
•own master, the ambassador has committed no \ory great sin.” 

To manage his conscience wftli discretion, to read the Casuist* 
•daily and nightly, to write his despatches in cipher, not to keep 
buffoons about liiui, to be brave, secret, and liberal, are the 
chief qualities of the ideal ambassador. It would be inter- 
esting to know, now that casuistry is out of fashion, how 
.ambassadors deal with. their consciences. Surely Count Schou- 
waloff did not study Escobar, and Sir Henry La yard would 
havo been horrified by the insidious suggestions of Louis. Yot 
.ambassadors have to deul with the same elates ns of old; 
■with kings, sultans, royal barbers, women of the court, and, 
4i plague uukuown to Jules and Louis, with newspaper 
•correspondents. It would be inteie&ting to know how the 
author of Le Par/ait A mbasinuhur would have advised hie 
•diplomatic readers to treat the rep resen tat i us of the press. We 
cannot but think that ho would have advised the most flat and 
robust menterie, and would have reasoned thus: — 14 V our press 
correspondent will not report what you tell him, hut will alter it 
to suit bis own tastes and ideas, or those of his paper. Therefore 
the menterie officialise may be adopted, lor, in altering what you 
tell him, he may possibly come to speak the truth by accident, to 
the great profit of his soul. You, for your part, will not have 
lied, but have done your best to secure the promulgation of the 
truth.” “Men change, human nature is unchanged says the 
author of the Par/ait Ambassadeur. Tbe troubles and diflicultios 
of which he wrote must still be felt by every one who has 
not beeu a diplomatist for more than "ten days. Afterwards, 
probably, a professional conscience takes the place of the normal 
moral sense. 


TILS CHURCH QUARTERLY ON Eli ASTI AN ISM AND 
PERSECUTION. 

I T has often been observed before that “the Calvinist is 
essentially a persecutor,” and thore is little lack of his- 
torical evidence available for the fact. Nor would it perhaps 
be difficult to find a theological explanation of tho peculiar 
temper of sour intolerance which not unfrequently distinguishes 
thoroughgoing professors of that stern school of belief. What 


is not so generally acknowledged, and does not at first sight ap- 
pear by any means so intelligible is that Erastianism can perse- 
cute in the interests of religious indifference almost as ruthlessly, 
if not with the same zest, as the most rigid zealots of religious 
orthodoxy. This is tbe moral of nn interesting Article on Barne- 
veld and "Grotius in the new number of the Church Quarterly 
Review. And as the particular historical episode with which the 
writer doals is not, any more than the principle he desires to 
illustrate, familiar to the general run of even well informed 
readers, it may not bo out of placo to bring it under 
the notice of our renders. The name of Grotius is no doubt 
well known to “ every schoolboy,” but many who are no longei 
schoolboys know little or nothing of liis writings or his life, and 
the very name of Barueveld may probably be new to not a few 
who cast their eye on the Church Quarterly , though he played 
an important part at the lime in the religious and politi- 
cal history of liis country. He was Seal-keeper of one of the 
Sovnn Frovinces, and Grand Pensionary or Advocate — in fact 
chief minister — of Holland, which was the leading State of the 
Union. He hod used his leading position to bring the long war 
with Spain to a successful termination, and bad been treated 
almost ou equal terms by Ilenry IV. of France. At the Congress 
of the States General he was the Ambassador of Holland, but 
practically exercised, ns Motley says, the powor of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and ns it were Prime Minister for tho other Con- 
federates by their common consent. It is however rather with his 
action on the internal than on tho foreign affuirs of his country 
that wo are here concerned. The struggle with Spain had been 
in great measure 11 religious one, and the Genevan or Calvinistic 
form of Protestantism had been established in great part of the 
Netherlands, but not in its extremest development. Tne “Belgic 
Confession ” did not pledgo tho ministers who subscribed it to a 
maintenance of the strict principles of Calvin, and of this both 
Barueveld and his friend and adviser Grotius were fully aware 
when Arminius began to propound his opposite views from the 
Chair of Theology at Leyden. Their mistake lav not in claiming 
for his teaching a toleration to which it was justly entitled, but in 
seeking to enforce on dissentients a creed, however tolerant and 
admirable in itself, by the strong arm of the law, and thus meeting 
the fierce intolerance of the Calvinistic party by an Frostian in- 
tolerance of their own, which proved ns disastrous to thoir own 
personal interests, as it was only too likely to prove to tho true 
interests of religion. 

When Anninius began to teach publicly, li« know perfectly well that 
“the Itclgir doctors were not obliguil by their confession of 1'iiith, nor bv 
nnv other public law, to adopt, and propagate the principles of Calvin.**' 
UnleiH this be distinctly kept in mind, th« full significance of tbe intolerant 
persecution with which lie and his followers were availed will nut be 
rightly Cidimated, iiur will the causes fur holding the various Synods, 
culminating iu the. Synod of Dort, be understood, ll wjs not to bring the 
teaching of the Artnininus to the touchstone of the received confession thut 
these Synods were held. It was, by means of an unscrupulous Calvinist 
majoritV, to make alterations in, or additions to, the accepted confession, 
which should prevent any but Calvinists olliciatiug in the l'rotestant body. 
Tlie position of the. Ariuinians, in publishing their Remonstrance against 
thi! decrees of the Synod of Leyden, was a perfectly sound and legal one. 
It was nut they who were the dissenters from the established creed. It was 
(ioniums and the Calvinists who were the dissenters, by enacting new con- 
ditions of conformity. 

It was not till after the death of ArminiuH that the crisis came. 
Vorstius succeeded to his professorship, who was reputed a free 
thinker, aud had published a Latin treatise on tho Nature and 
Attributes of God, which many considered to be blasphemous. A 
copy of this work was despatched — apparently by tho author — to 
tho royal pedant and theologian, James 1. of Lnghmd, who in 
his assumed capacity of Protestant Tope, was not satisfied 
with ordering it to be publicly burnt at Oxford, Cambridge, 
aud London, but extracted from it a Syllabus of Errors, which 
he sent to tho States General, directing liis Ambassador at the 
Hague to insist on the 41 blasphemous monster ” who wrote the 
book being at once expelled from tho country ; he even threatened 
to make it a casus belli . Barueveld, to his credit, declined to yield to 
this imperious, not to say impertinent, foreign dictation, and though 
Vorstius had to undergo a trial lie wus retained in liis Chair, to the 
no small indignation of the Calvinist ministers. Barueveld deter- 
mined to quash their opposition by the assertion of a State supre- 
macy over tho Church os arbitrary aud persecuting in principle as 
that which they aspired to exercise over their Arminian fellow 
Protestants. And lie was assisted in his designs by that marvel of 
juristic science and erudition, Hugo Grotius, who at tho age of 
fifteen had received the degree of Doctor of Law at Paris. Grotius 
had arrived by a somewhat different line of thought at much the 
same conclusion as Barueveld as to the relations of Church and 
State. liis doctrinal sympathies were already inclining in a Catholic 
if not Roman direction ; lie laid great stress on the supreme import- 
ance of ecclesiastical unity, wliicn it was the duty of the civil magis- 
trate to maintain, and had published a treatise under the title of Pet as 
Ordinum Hollandice advocating these views, which seemed to him 
to be laudably exemplified in the Government of England. There 
was however, as the roviower points out, one very marked difler- 
cnce between the religious condition of England and the Nether- 
lands, for while the English Dissenters rejected the formularies of 
tho Established Church, in Holland the rival sects of Arminians 
and Calvinists had accepted a common confession and belonged to 
the same religious body, in which each party therefore had equally 
a legal status. The question was how to make them keep the 
peAce together, and this Barueveld resolved to achieve by imposing 
under the pretext, of an “ explication of contrarieties/’ and by civil 
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.authority, a new symbol of his own— something in the manner of 
the imperial Type and Ectheaia of an earlier age— which both 
parties should be compelled to subscribe* Grotius was asked to 
craw up this remarkable tl edict,” which commenced as follows i — 

In the explanation of the Scripture, an often an occasion shall offer. the 
Pastor shall declare to the people and instil Into the minds of all under 
their care that men are not Indebted for the beginning, the progress, and 
the completion of their salvation, and even of faith, to their natural strength 
or works, but to the sole grace of God in Jesus Christ cur Saviour ; that 
God has created no man to damn him ; that God has not laid us under a 
necessity of sinning, and that He invites no man to be saved to whom He 
Is resolved to deny salvation," &c., &c. 

This may bo sound eenBo and sound theology, but it was notoriously 
* theology in the very teeth of the first principles of Calvinism, or 
Gomarism, as it was * sometimes called in Holland from Gomar, 
who, like ArminiuB, held a professorship at Leyden, and many 
Calvinist minsters accordingly refused to sign it. Barneveld 
upon this induced the States of Holland to adopt “ the Sharp 
Resolve," that is, to put down all opposition by armed force and 
expel all ministers and congregations which refused the edict. 
This was no less directly persecution than that practised , before and 
afterwards, by the Calvinists, but one significant distinction is worth 
noting. The Erast ian persecution, then as at other times, was 
almost exclusively the work of statesmen, while the persecution of 
the Armiuians which followed, was the direct work of the Cal- 
vinist ministers. Erastus himself, whose system was originally 
levelled against the Calvinists, like Barneveld and Grotius, was a 
layman, and it was mainly from tho statesman's point of 
view of the importance of outward uniformity that the “ Sharp 
Hesolve ” was decided upon. Grotius indeed combined a pro- 
found reverence for Christian Antiquity — perhaps, as Iiallum 
thinks, prompted in the first instance by bis finding Antiquity so 
unfavourable to Calvinism, which bo detested — with his Lrastian 
principles as to the authority of the civil magistrate in masters of 
religion. But his scheme, to ci tellallam again, “ is in a modi tied degrco 
much the same as that of Hobbes," and the theory of Hobbes is the 
natural upshot of the teaching of Erastus. The Church Quarterly 
writer poiuta out, not unfairly, that Jeremy Taylor's Liberty of Pro- 
phesying leads to a similar result. If Grotius argued that the civil 
magistrate should determine the form of religion to be publicly 
exercised, and allow no other, Jeremy Taylor would have all 
suck religionists tolerated as agreed to accept the doctrine of the 
Apostles Creed, and no others. The one would allow a variety of 
sects with a common bond of religious profession, the other a 
variety of opinions in a common Church, liut each would draw 
the line at & priint arbitrarily fixed by himself, and thus 
either view would ultimately involve 44 persecution on liberal 
principles," and people do not like any better being coerced 
into L&titudinariauisui than being coerced into rigid orthodoxy. 
One is reminded of a rumour current some years ago of the 
determination of the Mikado to promulgate a new religion for the 
Japanese — who are reported by recent travellers to be 41 tired of 
the old ones," and something more than tired of a 11 old moralities 
—which new religion was to be *• enlightened, simple, and adapted 
to common sense, and all will be compelled to conform to it." 

The result of Iiarnevcld's scheme of Erastian persecution was 
unfortunate alike for himself and for his clients, lie carried with 
him the State of Holland, and each of the Confederate States had 
a right by the constitution to oontrol its own religious affairs. In 
spito of this however the Assembly of the States- General deter- 
mined on convoking a Synod to settle the claims of the Armini&ns, 
and hence arose the meeting of the famous Synod of Dort, the 
Trideutiue Council of Calvinism. From such an assemblage the 
Anuinians had neither justice nor mercy to expect. “ It is good that 
they should be informed," said one of the Calvinist Elders, 44 that 
they come not to conference, but to propose their opinions with their 
reasons and let the Synod judge ot them," and theinreasons were 
to be given in writing. They wero condemned unheard, and some 
700 ministers, who refused to subscribe the canons of Dort were ban- 
ished with their families. Barneveld was tried and executed, in spite of 
his lofty character apd eminent services to his country. Grotius 
was condemned to imprisonment for life, but happily contrived to 
effect his escape, which seems little short of miraculous, in a 
book-chest less than four feet long, 44 and not very broad in pro- 
portion." He had utilized liis period of captivity to compose the 
treatise Be Veritate Christiana Jteligionis , and afterwards occupied 
the position of Ambassador of Sweden at Paris, where he enjoyed 
the patronage of Cardinal Itichelieu, and wrote in vindication of 
all, or nearly all the doctrines of the Homan Catholic Church, 
which ho is reputed to have contemplated joining at tho time of 
his death. But with his subsequent career we are not further 
concerned here. It will be seen then that the attempt at Erastian 
government, enforced by persecution, in the interests of religious 
toleration, proved a conspicuous failure in Holland, and the re- 
viewer is probably not far wrong in suggesting that his attempt 
to rule the Church' through the royal supremacy rather than by 
more spiritual methods was one cause of the tragical failure of 
Laudb ecclesiastical administration in England. The instinct of 
all religious bodies, Catholic or Protestant, is sooner or later to 
revolt against civil supremacy over the conscience, and Erastian- 
ism which comes under the spurious guise of liberty inevitably 
turn* out at bottom to be persecution. The creed it enforces may 
be, like the proposed Japanese compromise, “ enlightened, sensible, 
and '.-simple, but it will not therefore commend itself to every- 
bows convictions, though everybody 44 will be expected to ‘con- 
fyf m to it." 


FAIR RENTS. 

r J HIE second of tho triad of Irish demands, which cm new 
-i exercising theorists and practical men alike, may perhaps be 
termed the Belial of the three Fa. It is impossible for no J phjpsao 
to have a more ingenuous, conciliatory, reasonable appearance than 
the phrase of Fait Bents. Who is there so outrageous as to main- 
tain that people ought to be made to pay unfair rents P and who, 
save a small minority, is there who even insists that such rents shall 
be paid whether they ought to be paid or not P Beside^ Fair Bents is, 
or ought to be, a double-edged expression, embodying or obeying 
all the principles of distributive justice. The rente, of couxee, are 
to be fair to the landlord as well as to the tenant. Surely, then, 
the person who objects to them must be hard to find, and harder 
to bring to any reasonable argument when he is found. Besides, 
iust as a certain class of persona delights to represent the Irish 
landlord as assaulting fixity of tenure by tbe process of eviction, so 
doas it delight to represent him os perpetually raising his rente. He 
raises bis rent in order that he may evict ; ana, whence hen evicted, 
he raises the rent again upon the unfortunate incomer. Much of this, 
of course, is the idlest and most unsupported babble ; much of the 
supposed exorbitancy of Irish rents depends upon the variation in 
size between the Irish and English acres, the first of which ex- 
ceeds the second by more thau one half; much omits to take into 
consideration the pasture rights and other small privileges which 
the smaller Irish tenant usually obtains with hie holding. Above* 
all, the fact is to be rememberod that all good landlords —that » 
to say, the great majority — constantly remit rents en bloc. A 
rent rather higher than it ought to be, tempered by occa- 
sional complcto remissions, is a clumsy sort of arrangement, no 
doubt, though it probably Buits tho habits of a people among 
whoso virtues thrift has never been counted by their moat 
frantic panegyrists well enough. But, at the same time, it must 
be admitted that such a system is quite certain to destroy even* 
such germs of thrift as may be ready to develop themselves, and 
therefore it is hirdly one which should be encouraged if it can be 
avoided. Fair Kent, therefore, is a thing which All reasonable- 
people ought to welcome if it could bo £ot, if it would not injure 
existing rights, and if it were likely to do good in the future. Let 
us see, then, how the answer to the question implied in the three- 
F’a stands. 

lu the first place, there is an obvious difficulty which is by m> 
means a auibble. What is Fair Rent ? According to the con- 
tention of tho extremest Laud Leaguers, it is nothing At All. Ac- 
cording to the contention of those not quito so far advanced, it is 
the surplus produce after tho occupier has spent freely on every- 
thing which he feels inclined to buy, and has laid aside something 
as a nost egg. According to a loss impudent class, who rely on 
the arguments of certain English economists, it is the residue, not 
after Buck deductions as these have boon made, but after the 
farmers’ and labourers* “fair ” profits have been deducted. Ac- 
cording to a fourth, it is whatever the land is valued at in 
reference to the prices of produce from time to time by skilled 
and impartial valuers. According to a fifth, it can only be ascer- 
tained by an elaborate arrangement of comparative estimates in 
each individual case. According to a sixth, it is simply whut it 
will fetch in tho open market. Now this is certainly a very con- 
siderable divergence. The first two explanations may of course 
be left out of consideration in any serious argument on the matter. 
The third is obviously of no practical service because tbe 
ambiguous word 44 fair '* occurs in Doth sides of tbe equatiou. To 
settle what is a 44 fair ” rent for the Idndlord by making it the 
remainder after a " fair " income is deducted for the tenant ia a 
task which only Mr. Huskin would be bold enough to attempt. 
The last solution, that a fair rent is best settled by competition 
in tbe open market, is the solution actually in force, and it is 
this which tbe advocates of Fair Ilent especially desire to super- 
sede. We are, therefore, driven either to tbe plan of a general 
valuation, or to that of a court of arbitration sitting permanently 
to adjudicate on each particular case. Tbe former alternative may 
seem to be favoured by the existing agitation for Griffith's valua- 
tion. It may, however, be something more than suspected that 
the real charm of that valuation is tbe fact of its being notoriously 
inadequate. Nobody, perhaps, except irreconcilable Lana 
Leaguers will contend that by Fair Bent ia to be meant a per- 
petual rent^ebarge fixed once for all. On the valuation system, 
then,' a fair rent must be attained by something like the plan now 
adopted in reference to English tithes. A fresh valuation either 
based on corn Averages, or on something else of the kind, must ho 
mode every seven years, every fourteen years, every twenty years, 
or at any period which may be fixed upon. It does not, however, 
need preternatural acuteness to see what would be the result of 
this. Even in easygoing England the system of com averages 
has provoked a formidable grumble ; what then may it be expected 
to do in discontented Ireland ? Besides, in the nature of things, 
the periodical revisions of rent would be in the direction of 
increase. Is there any reasonable creature in existence who 
doubts that at every such period we should have a new Land 
League, a new agitation, a new attempt to .unsettle the settle- 
ment P So much for the plan of a general valuation. A§ for 
that of a permanent court of arbitration, the immense scale on 
whiph it would hAve to be constituted, and the unnecessary 
expense of its maintenance, are sufficiently serious objections. 
More serious still, perhaps, is the impossibility of imagining any 
reasonable principle on whioh its proceedings could be con- 
ducted, The fertile brains of Irishmen have, indeed, devised mot a 
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few schemes supposed to be capable of meeting the difficulty, the 
best lenown of which is that which obliges the landlord, if he 
raises the rent, to give the tenant the option of departure, with 
compensation at so many years' purchase of the higher rate ; and 
the tenant, if he demands a reduction to depart, accepting com- 
pensation at so many years' purchase of the lower. No doubt this 
is a sufficiently ingenious adaptation of tho principles of the hist 
Land Act ; but it is decidedly complicated ; it is calculated rather 
to unsettle existing tenants in their holdings than to “ root ” thorn 
in them, as the phraBO goes ; and, above all, it is impossible to 
believe that it would substitute peace for war in tho relations of 
landlord and tenant. It ought not to be forgotten that one of the 
main reasons of the unpopularity of the lato Lord Leitrim was 
that ho had spared no expense in buying up and extinguishing the 
burdens which the Act of 1870 had i in posed on his property ; and 
it is quite certain that any proprietor who attempted to exercise 
proprietary rights in the manner contemplated by the plnn just 
mentioned would find himself denounced as an exterminator. 

The truth iB that the only possible means of arriving at fair 
renta is the Himplo process of free contract. It is indeed alleged — 
and there is, it may bo at once admitted, a great deal of truth in 
the allegation - that the land hunger of the Irish peasant induces 
him to Ibid for farms to such an extent that, the price of them in 
the open market is the very reverse of lair. The principle of 
those oiddings frequently seems to an astonished spectator to be 
that of the pig-pack or famous in story, who always stowed the 
unlucky animals until the vehicle contained us many as it possibly 
could hold, and then put in one pig more. This identical gentle- 
man would, no doubt-, have bid for his farm every penny iL could 
possibly be made to produce, and then ft pound, or ten pounds, ora 
hundred pounds more. Hut, ill the liist place, it is a mi- take to 
suppose, as is frequently supposed, that this ferocious eagerness 
for land-holding plays into the hands of rapacious landlords in 
any manner which would bo removed by Fair Rents. On the 
contrary, it ia pretty easy to pro\o that almost any possible 
arrangement of valued rents would only make tho matter worse. 
For the compensation which tho landlord would have to pay 
according to the scheme alluded to above - -the only scheme which 
can be said even to lire itliu an atmosphere of workableness — would 
obviously come in time to be paid by the incoming tenant as a 
kind of line, and the process of rack-renting would go mi more 
merrily than over. Indeed, all schemes of Irish resettlement seem 
to overlook the unmistakable and hopeless fact that there are too 
many peop'e in Ireland for any plan of making a livelihood which 
has commended itself, or is likely to commend itself, to the Irish 
mind. All the well-meant talk about waste lands, all the chatter 
about peasant-proprietary, cannot (sa\e to eyes wilfully blinded) 
obscure the fact them are not in Ireland waste lands capable of 
cultivation in quantity sufficient 1<» give adequate farms to the 
population, that a peasant proprietary cannot tubdst without 
economical conditions which are not present, and that, therefore, 
any plan— o.\eu the three FV, or 11 perpetual Griffith’s valuation 
pure and simple — would only stave oil' discontent and distress 
without doing aw.iv with their causes. The tenants now in the 
occupation ol adequate holdings would no doubt flourish exceed- 
ingly at the expense of their landlord.*. The tenants now in the 
occupation of inadequate holdings would not only bi- no bettor oil" 
tlinii they were before, but would be, so to speak, restrained by 
law from (desiring out and making way .for fewer, if not bettor, 
men. 

There are, I10 over, few moderate critics who will not allow 
that, if any further sop is to be thrown to Ireland, which seems t<» be 
a foregone, conclusion, it is with a view to the second F that 
Midi a blip hud hcfet ho concocted. Although tho disturbance of 
tenants in their holdings has, 110 doubt, been grossly' exaggerated, 
it does exist, and there is no doubt that in some ca*us it is milked 
by tho exaction of an unduly high rent from the old tenant, and 
the hope of being able to exact an unduly high rent from the new 
one. If thi-» could be put a stop to, it would be well, butAhun it 
is impossible to see how 11 stop can bo put to it. Compensation 
Toy disturbance is almost the only way, and ibis is ill a considerable 
number, perhaps a majority, of cases rather more unfair to the 
landlord than fair to the tenant. Valuation schemes stiller from 
the inconveniences already noted, and as for arbitration, what pro- 
portion to the lee-simplc value of Faddy OTlatferty’s five acres of 
Login Mayo would the cost of tho proceedings requisite to ascertain 
tli unfair rent for tho said bog be likely to bear Y The cultivation of 
waste lands is good, as increasing the supply of land ; emigration 
is better still, as decreasing the demand lbr it ; and in these two 
things are probably to be found tho only really legitimate and 
wise means, of briuging about fair rents-- Beyond this it is dan- 
gerous to go ; .yet if it. is absolutely necessary to advance farther, 
the extinction of yearly tenancies, with a right wf increasing the 
rent, is perhaps the safest expedient. A seven years’ lease is a 
much better thing than seven years’ compensation, because it robs 
no one, encourages industry rather than idleness, and interferes 
only infinitesimally with proprietary rights, 8 oven years, of 
course, would be rather too short for agricultural purposes, but 
that is a matter of detail. The point to insist on is, thut emigra- 
tion, vigorous steps taken in the direction of cultivation of waste 
lands and drainage of boggy districts, and, lastly, as a possible 
thing, the encouragement of long leases, make up not only the 
fairost way of meeting the demand for fair rents, but the wny most 
likely to lead to such success as is possible. 


AfcHIAL NAVIGATION. 

D R. POLE’S articlo on this subject in the current number of 
the Fortnightly llevino has probably surprised and pleased 
many readers. There is always something fascinating in the idea 
of aerial navigation, and it must have boon gratifying to find that 
a well-known man of science was of opinion that it was possible 
to steer almost any desired course through the air. I)r. Pole does 
not, it is true, go so far ad tho enthusiastic members of the Abro* 
nautical Society, on whose proceedings we lately commented. He 
does not propose to tit man with W'ings, though lie thinks it by no 
means impossible that some day an ingenious inventor may be able 
to accommodate his fellow-creatures in this fashion ; but he does 
propose to make a great step in advance of anything hitherto 
achievod, and to render balloons dirigible — to use his own word 
— so Hist under ordinary circumstances it will be possible to 
travel through the air in well-nigh any direction. That this 
delightful result may he obtained he is all but certain, for 
he states that there “ is nothing to discourage tho idea " 
of practical aerial navigation, “except what we may hope 
would give way before nkill and experience,” and ho appa- 
rently considers that the problem would have been solved long 
ago if intelligence and ingenuity had been brought to bear on it. 
Unfortunately the. world has been sadly apathetic. “ People have 
made up their minds,” he says, “ that a bul loon can only lloat in 
the atmosphere, being carried passively along by any current thaff 
iiiiiy happen to prevail.” This view Dr. Pole regards ns little 
better than superstition, and he must have carried the sympathies 
of many readers with him in his attempts to demolish it. Whether 
he has demolished it is a very different question. Undoubtedly 
there is something very charming in the prospect of real aerial 
navigation, and it may seem ungenerous to sav anything in tho 
least calculated to damp the ardour which Dr. Pules bold specula- 
tions are likely to arouse, or to insinuate that they are, in no 
small degree, fantastic ; but at the same time it is as well 
to look at both sides of the question, and when a writer 
promises such marvellous results as Dr. Pole foreshadows, it is 
certainly advisable, helore putting faith in his alluring predictions, 
to examine wirh some care the grounds on which they rest. He 
is of opinion that a balloon eon be devised which, “in light and 
moderate winds, under thirty miles an hour, which tho Greenwich 
observations show to prevail all the year, with the exception of a 
lew days,” will be able to “ travel in any direction, tho speed 
varying from live to nearly sixty miles an hour.” This Certainly 
will be a marvellous result for modern science to achieve; and, if 
Dr. Pole Lm right, the engineers and mechanicians of the present 
day have an opportunity which they would be purblind to neglect. 
Nothing can be conceived more likely to lire the imagination of an 
inventor than the idea of such a balloon as Dr. Pule speaks of; 
but it is to be feared that, when the arguments b\ which I10 sup- 
ports his very pleasing views aro analysed, no small disappoint- 
ment will be felt. There is a terrible amount of work to be d-.no 
before the marvellous balloon can be sent rushing through tho air 
with its cargo of delighted passengers. Some, men of science in our 
day are, like many modern politicians, singularly enthusiastic ; and 
in this case it is difficult to avoid the conclii-ion that Dr. Pole’s 
enthusiasm has got tho better of bis judgment, und that ho is a 
visionary rather than a mat hemutician, confounding what be hopes 
for with what can be Blown to be possible. 

I11 the lirst argument, indeed, which lie brings forward in sup- 
port of his views the influence of euf’mi-iasm is apparent. Ho 
says: — “ Considering the vu^t development of mechanical in- 
vention and entiTpn.-e that has taken place in the last, century, it 
is singular that so little serious attention should have been be- 
stowed 011 the balloon. Tho brilliant invention of Montgolfier and 
Glia lies, from which s<> much was expected mi its liiv>t appearance, 
hus been hitherto little more than a toy ; the attempts to lake 
advantage of it for any u-cful object have been but Jew, and of 
very limited scope. Balloons have been used to provide elevated 
posts of observation lbr military purpose-, Und tlrey have also 
served to aid tho investigation of meteorological phenomena; but 
otherwise little or nothing has been don* with them.” And llie 
inference which ho proceeds to draw i* that, il tho subject of 
in rial navigation had received tho attention il deserved, a great 
deal would have been done with balloons. It is strange that so 
able a man should not see that there is another and much clearer 
inference to be drawn from tho facts which he states. Is it not 
almost absurd to suppose that in a century remarkable for the 
extraordinary progress of invention, engineers, mechanicians, and 
men of science have all of one accord neglected so fascinating a 
subject as aerial navigation V Seeing what fame and profit W'ould 
bo reaped l>y those who could make tho navigation of the air 
practicable, is it possible to believe that inventors of all degree 
liiivo been smitten for a hundred years with common blindness, 
and ha vo neglected what was indubitably well worthy of their 
attention Y Is not tho fair inference from the facts just the opposite 
of that which Dr. Pule appears to draw? May it not be fairly 
assumed that this subject, so little likely to be neglected, has not 
been neglected, but that the problem has not been solved because 
its difficulties have boon found to be insuperable ; that it has been 
examined by capable men, but given up as hopeless, and that 
balloons huvo remained mere toys because investigation showed 
that there was no chance of making them anything else ? 

This undoubtedly is the inference from the facts adduced by Dr. 
Pole, the real meaning of wkicn bo so strangely overlooks ; but 
still it iB only an inference, and, though a very strong one, not 
f J* 
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necessarily conclusive. Moreover, it is but lair to say that there 
-were exceptions to w hat l)r. Pole considers as the general apathy, 
and that, during the century which has elapsed since the timo 
of Moutgoliier, two men of considerable mechanical skill have 
endeavoured to make balloons dirigible. Their efforts ore duly 
recorded by Dr. Pole ; and certainly, if they did what he believes 
them to have done, it is at once curious that thare should have 
been so much carelessness with regard to balloons ou the part of 
men of science, and very likely, to say the least, that balloons can 
be made dirigible. We fear, however, that here again a strong 
and almost irresistible inference is against Dr. Pole ; but, before 
pointing this out, we must state what these two inventors are sup- 
posed to have achieved. The first in order of time was M. Henri 
Uitford, a French engineer, who in 1852, seventy years after 
Montgolfier's great experiment, ascended from the Hippodrome in 
Paris in a balloon which he had devised. It was, according to 
Dr. Pole, of elongated shape, pointed at the ends, nearly 40 ft. 
diameter in the middle, and 144 ft. long. It was steered by a 
large triangular sail attached to the end of the car, and motive 
power was obtained by a screw 1 1 ft. in diameter, turned by a 
steam-engine of three horse-power. The success attained in this 
daring ascent was, it seeius, complete. Dr. Pole says : — 

Having arrived :il a convenient height hi* [M. Hillard] started his eugitu’ ; 
land what wub his dolight, on pullum une <>i‘ the rorth of the rudder, to we 
xhc horizon begin to turn round like, the moving picture in n diuranm 
The machine was really “ under ■way”; it wa-4 being steered like u ship 
at sen. In short- the. balloon was “dirigible,” and the problem of afciiul 
navigation was practieally halved. The wind was too high lbr him to hope 
to trove against it, bui he performed with perfect sueecss Heveral 
manoeuvres of circular movement and Intend deviation, lie descended 
safely, and lus found, when he cm inn to calculate his course, that his engine 
and screw had impressed 011 the balloon an independent velocity tluuu^h 
tliu air of from 2 to j metres per second, or 4^ to r>rf mites per hour. 

Certainly, if this account is accurate, M. Gifford achieved 
wonders, mid made perhaps the greatest step that has ever been 
made in practical science. This marvellously successful experi- 
ment created, I )r. Polo s;iy s, a great sensation, and deeply impressed 
that remarkable scientific authority, M. Victor Hugo. Yet, 
strange to say, nothing followed it. M. Gilford, with the atmo- 
sphere at liis command, did not pursue his investigation further, 
and his experiment utterly failed to rouse the ardour of other 
inventors, French, English, or American. For eighteen year?, 
seemingly, no attempt was made to render balloons dirigible. The 
learned and unlc.irned alike placidly ignored tbo path through the 
Skies which had been pointed out to them. In 1870, however, 
interest in the subject revived owing to the largo use made of 
balloons during the siege of Paris. M. Dupuy do Lome, tho well- 
known French naval architect, set to work to ascertain whether it 
might not bo possible to direct the course of balloons ; but owing to 
various cire unis tunc* -s, bis labours were not concluded till tho 
beginning of 1*872, when lie ascended from Vincennes in a balloon 
which much resembled that of M. Gilirud. It was J20 leet long 
by 50 feet diameter, with a screw of 30 lent diameter which was 
turned by fm.11 men. Two crews were taken aloft in the experitui nt. J 
ascent, in order that the severe work might not lie continuous. 
The experiment was, it seems, entirely successful. Dr. Polo 
sayn 

Thus equipped, lu* [M. <U* Iauiiu] ascended lrom Vincennes on the 
and Kcbnuiry, The wind vn blowing strongly, hut hy putting th<> 

head of tin* Imllocn #it righ* uiiglrHlo the rurrcni, and working l,h*» scp-w, he 
prodiicvd a deviation ubjoh, when alterwards calculated, showed n result- 
ing velocity llmnigU the air ul upward* of 5 miles per hour; when Uu- 
ei^lit men were all work in 4 logcilier, tlm velocity was 04 miles j>i*r 
hour. The bcha\i«mr of the balloon, in ie-jieet to slabdicy and i\i *'• 
of inaiirigeirieut (which Jiad < au^cd the most anxiety), was all that could 
be desired. 

Here again, as in 31 . Gifford h ascent, a marvellous result seems to 
have been obtained, but iu bulb cases the question is, whether the 
records given are to be implicitly accepted. In expressing some 
scepticism with regard to them, it is scarcely necessary to say that 
wo do not wish forttu instant to question the good faith of either 
of the distinguished Frenchmen who endeavoured to navigate the 
air. That they thoroughly believed everything they stated no one 
cun doubt; but all who have studied the history of invention 
know how iuvcntorj deceive themselves, how very honourable and 
very able men exaggerate the results they have achieved. What 
was remarkable in this case was tho velocity obtained through 

tbo air by menus of a screw — that is, tho velocity inde- 
pendent ui’ the wind, ltighlly to measure this velocity must 

have Ijchi enormously diflicult, and it can scarcely have been 
possible to avoid all chance of error. It is to bo ob- 

served that M. do Lome, with eight men, or rather less than 
one liorsc-power, attained nearly tho aarno speed as M. Gifford 
with three horse-power, notwithstanding tho fact that his balloon 
was decidedly inferior in shape. This ulono is sufficient to throw 
great doubt on the iigures given, which at best can only bo ac- 
cepted as conjectural. Certainly the scientific world and mechani- 
cians in general seem to have so considered them, for M. de 
Lome’s experiment, produced no more lasting impression than 31 . 
Gilford’s had dune. There way, again, the same conspiracy of 
silence. No inventors took the matter up. The French Govern- 
ment; which bad instituted the experiments, did not, in spite of 
the marvellous result attained, care, seemingly, to carry them any 
further, or attempt to equip dirigible war-balloons. The German 
Government, generally thought to neglect nothing relating to war- 
fare, showed the same etrange apathy, and made no effort to 
utilize M. Dupuy de L6mes experiments. It is certainly most 


! singular that Governments and the scientific world alike should 
so persistently ignore very remarkable facts, bat it seems abso- 
lutely astounding when the deductions to be made born these 
facts ore considered. Dr, Pole considers that a balloon could 
be constructed which would have on independent velocity of 
thirty miles an hour. This conclusion ho bases on M. Dupuy de 
Lome's experiments, and on his reasoningwith regard to aerial 
navigation. Of a balloon whioh would attain this pace he gives a 
short description, which we venture to think is one of the most re- 
markable pver submitted to the public by a man of science. It should, 
he says, bo 370 feet long with a maximum diameter of too feet, and 
with an engine of 300 horse-power would be able to carry fuel for 
four or live hours' consumption, and 100 passengers with their 
baggage. This is wonderful enough, but marvels do not end here. 
Dr. Pole, when ho gives his balloon the pace of thirty miles an 
hour, is of course only speaking of pace in an absolute calm. The 
first question which suggests itself is, what will be the pace of the 
bdlloou when tho wind is foul ? Tlow will it, ob a sailor would 
say, boat to windward P Dr. Pole is quite ready with an 
answer. Ho sots out a table showing the speed of the balloon 
011 courses at v aiio us angles with the direction of the wind, and 
with various velocities or forces of the wind. Of these courses 
it will be sufficient to give two as showing what the balloon 
of the future is to achieve. With a north wind travelling 
at a velocity of leu miles an hour, the balloon will sail along a 
X.N.E. course, or within two points of the wind, at the rate of 
twenty miles an hour ; and along a N.E. 0001*86, or within four 
points of the wind, at the rate of twenty-two miles an hour ; and 
it Is to be observed that these are true courses — that is to say, that 
the leeway caused by the wind is fully allowed for. If, then, I>r. 
Pule is correct in what lie considers as undisputable conclusions 
from established facts, balloons can not only beat to windward 
infinitely better than tho fastest sailing ships, but they can even 
surpass steamers. Not only is tho problem of aerial navigation 
sohed, but something like perfection is attainable at once; and, 
though this bus been evident for suiuo time past, men of science 
lisivo persisted in ignoring the facts which point lo so marvellous 
a result. 


THE RISE IN THE RANK RATE. 

S INCE the beginning of December tho Rank of England has 
twice raised its rate of discount, first on December 9 from 2J 
t. > 3 per cent., and lasl week again from 3 to 3 1 per cent. This is 
e\ id-nce, in banker's phrase, that the value of money is rising ; in 
other words, that the intero-t payable for the use of money is 
higher than it was two months ago. The fact’, at first sight, seems 
incorndhtcut with tho opinion \vu expressed eomn little timo ago, 
that the permanent value of money is falling, us evidenced by the 
high prices of all kinds of Stock Exchange securities. For tho 
pfu-t two yearn Consols have b*.cn \ery nearly at par, and quite 
lately they actually passed par. Th*. United States Government, 
again, is proposing to borrow at par at } per cent., and tho Indian 
Government has actually raided a <:< inalterable sum at 3$ per cent. 
Even such Governments as tlio^o of Fiance and Russia, though 
exposed to enormous political dangers, sec their bonds rising 
steadily in the market. And if we pass from the securities of tho 
great Governments to tho stacks of railways or other industrial 
fiwieiations, wc* find still the same kind of evidence. Ail this ia 
proof that the permanent valu*‘ • T money is falling ; in oilier 
words, that an investor cannot expect in the future to receive a« 
large a return for his money as lor several years past lie has been 
accustomed to look for. Ilow, then, docs it happen that while, 
in. one respect, the value of money is thus falling, in another, 
ns wo s"e by the advance in t he Rank rate, it 19 rising P * 
In reality, there is no contradiction between the two sets of 
phenomena. Tho funds in the short loan market — that is to say, 
111 tho market for discounts and .short loans — uiaiuly consist of 
tho deposits in bank* ; that is to say. of monoy which in lent to 
banks only for short periods, eithe r while the owners are looking 
out lbr eligible permanent investments, or while, for somo purpose 
or other, they arc keeping money ready to thoir hand should a 
demand for its use ariae. This fund, from the naturq of the case, 
is not very largely and immediately increased. Rut the fund 
available tor investments is constantly being increased by tho 
growth of population and wealth, and by the accumulation of 
savings. It is quite evident that in all advancing countries like 
mir own tho .surplus savings, after providing for the extension of 
businesses of nil kinds, must amount ovory year to enormous 
sums ; and the greater part of these sums is invested in Stock 
Exchange securities. Evidently, therefore, tho prices of these 
latter must continue to rise, unless safe and eligible securities are 
newly created as fast as the savings thus accumulate ; but 
for several yoars past now first-class securities have been 
created very sparingly. Indeed, if we excopt the great French 
loans on account of the war, there have been scarcely any first- 
class securities created of such magnitude as to affect the 
market. On the contrary, there has been a steady and constant 
decrease, both in our own country and in tho United States ; while 
railway building and other forms of industrial investments have 
also not been large. For this reason the permanent value of 
money must tend to fall until, in consequence of a great and long- 
continued war, or of some other circumstance causing vast issues 
of new Stock Exchange securities of high class, fresh securities 
be created large enough to absorb, for several years, the surplus 
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NfftogB of the more advanced countries. But thi* fall in the per- 
manent value of money may fro on for a considerable time without j 
vesy much influeir. irnr the value of money in the short loan market, j 
In the long run, no doubt, if the value of innnnv in the short loan I 
market were to rise, people would sell out of Stock Exchange j 
securities, and employ the proceeds where they would bring them ■ 
<t good return, and would thus briug down tiic value in the short 
loon market to the same level as in the long loan market ; but it is 
obvious that this is not to be done on a largo scale uni tv » it 1k*- 
comes quite dear to investors that they would bo able to employ 
their money advantageously for a sufficient time te repay them fur 
selling out of permanent investments which they had made. 

The main cause of the rise in the value of money in the short 
loan market is the revival in trade. As our readers are now well 


investments which they held through the late depression, because 
of their inability to employ the whole of their funds profitably in 
their proper business as bankers, for the purpose of employing 
proceeds in the short loan market. This will tend to equalize the 
value of money in this and in the investment market. The 
large sales will lou«l to check the rise in the price of securities. 
The employment of the proceeds iu the short loan market will 
tend to depress the value of money there. Besides, as profits 
become larger and saviours accumulate, some portion of the savings 
that would otherwise bo permanently invested will bo used in the 
short loan market, in which for the moment tlie return will bo 
larger: and this again will still further depress tho value of 
money iu the short luau market, lint this will not come into 
olivet for some time yet, or, at least, though it is no doubt already 


aware, that revival began in the United Stales, and there it has beginning, it. will not check the 1190 in the value of money caused 
up to the present made by far tbo greatest progress. Four piicct 1 *- by the great improvement in trade. The enormous export* of gold 
sive bountiful harvests, with the insatiable demand for their pro- to the United Stales to which wo have referred hnvo loft the 
duee in Europe, have enriched the people of the United Sl ates and metallic reserves of the Banka both of England and France so low 
given the farmers money to spend in any way they pleas*', and that those bunks necessarily must guard the reserves which they 
have stimulated, in consequence, all kinds of enterprise iu the still retain by Wpiug up the high rate of money : and they will 
country. Tho farmers, having larger incomes and larger crops, l>e enabled to do this effectually by the improvement in trade which 
have bad of course to employ more labourers at better wages, 1 
and therefore have been obliged to keep in band larger sums of 
money to pay wages, both for sowing and getting in their crops, 
uud for carrying them to market. The purchasers, again, lm^e 
needed more money to buy these crops ami transport them from 
the west and south to the Atlantic ports. Thu labourers, having in the market for securities; but for the moment 1 lie tendency 

larger wages, ha ve larger surpluses to spend wilh the butcher, the now is for the value of money in the short loan market 

baker, tho draper, and the bootmaker, and, in consequence, to exceed considerably that in tho market for investments, 

those latter have had to keep larger stocks of trade nml The inti nonce of tho great exports of gold to the United 

larger sums for small change; while, in their turn, liny, making States, of which we have spoken, has been greatly enhanced 
larger profits, liavo been able to increase their own expenditure, by the falling-ofi' in the yield of gold from the mines. J J r»o 
Thus throughout tho whole commercial coiuumuily them has lint ticullv for about four years Europe has received little or no 
only been a larger amount of butiucs* done, but them ha\o h*»nn gold from the American mined, and the produce of tho Jtussian 
Jnrger sums of money demanded to linn over that business. Tho mines ha** been iVbsoibed in Busrin itself and iu Germany, 
result has been an enormous increase of tho c .money of tho United Western Europe, therefore, has had to depend almost entirely upon 
Slates. For a couple of years before resumption was actually its old Mocks and upon tho yield of the Australian mines: but 
carried into 0 libel, tho United Stales .leeumu'.atad tin* whole yield tho Australian mines have been growing less and less productive 
of the mines of their own country. Since resumption they have for several years past. Unit**.-, therefore, new mines arc discovered, 
continued to do the same, and they have abo required an im- or the gold-UHiig countries adopt now methods of economizing 
ru-*nse import of gold ^rmn Europe to suppv the demand for o.dn, or silver comes into more general use than seems at all likely 
idditional currency to which xv« have bei n reVrriug. In 1879 at present, the lime appears to be approaching when the scarcity 
the export of gold from England and France to the United States of gold will have :i terinus idled upon the money markets of the 
amounted toahout 15 million**, and not a penny of this lias since world. It would be waste of time to »p.*culut»* on the probability 
'on returned. La**t year, again, about 14 million* nfore wero ex- , ot new mint «. being discovered, or new methods of economizing 
u*ted, and it is extremely improbable 1 h.il any o: lios will come . coin romnur int • u>e : and at present there does not seem much 
hi'i'U very soon. Thus about 29 or mi. liens in gold likelihood ih.it *-»l\cr will come into move general use. On 'the 
h,i \ o in llio course of about ti vear and a half b< mi taken font mi >, i>en Ilalv talks of resuming in gold, nut fciher; audit 


is going on. in me long run, or course, tin* rise m 
money, in wages and iu prices, will bring about the reaction which 
always follows n great expansion in trade, and a period of depres- 
sion will recur, when tho value of money in the short loan market 
will (*111*0 more fall, and will lend indeed to become less than 


hoin Europe, chiefly irum England nml fiance, for tlm appeals to be Mailed that llusoia .1F0, if -.be i> able to carry out 
I rated Slates. In consequ* lice, tins ohiel bi.iUs liejv — more her resumption plans, will adopt a i.ingle gold currency, 
particularly tho Bunk of France, and to a ie-s e xtent the Bank of 

r,. gland— -have seen their stock* of gold run down \*-rv seriously. 1 = — — — — 


\t the end of last .July the Bank of France inldnb. .nt y,*_> ’ millions | 

in gold. Last week the stock had fallen to le*s th.111 millions. } IT A b IAN M A STICKS AT lIUlibIN< ,Tl>\ IIOl’MC. 

Tens in a little over five months the Bank of France hvt over! 


Jv millions of gold, and the Bank ol England b»«t about 5 millions, j 
I) the Bank ul’ Franco bad been governed by purely commercial 1 
considerations, it would early last autumn ha\o r.ii-ed its rate of 
dBcoitnt so as to stop this drain of gold ; hut, lbr political reasons, 
it failed to do so; and tho result w.is that money continued arti- 
h chilly cheap throughout the autumn, and e<*nsequfiitly that the 
l nitod States were able to continue drawing away gold to the 
i’ruuenso amount wo havo just stated. But. in the end, the drain 
began to tell upon tho reserves both of the Bank ol France and of 
the Bank of England ; and the latter institution in little more 
than a mouth has raised its rate trom jj to 3] per cent. Tim 
outside market, too, has followed this movement, and tho real 
value of money in the abort loan market ol London is now very 
little below the official Bank of England rule; in fact, the great 
joint-stock banks are very poor in market phrase— that U to wiy, 
they find themselves with very smalt available iuiids, either lor 
lending or discounting, and the supply being small its value tends 
to rise. 

Just as tho revival of trade in tho United State- caused an ex- 
traordinary demand for additional currency, eo the improvement 
here at home is gradually also causing a demand, not to anything 
like the saints extent as yet, but in a manner that is likely to go 
on increasing. As the number of workpeoples taken on increases, 
Aud still more ns wages rise, and with wanes prices, the amount 
of money necessary for paying wages and purchasing for the ordi- 
nary current purposes of life will need to bo gicatly enlarged. 
This iucrease in the money in circulation will draw away some 
part of the resources of the various bunlu. These, moreover, 
will find an increasing demand from manufacturers and traders 
generally. Every man who sees bis profits increasing will 
desire to extend his business in some way ur other, and therefore 
\\ ill need additional credit, liut additional credit can only be 
obtained, when it is demanded by a great number of people at 
once, by paying higher for the accommodation. Thus every stop 
ih the improvement in trade tends to enhance the value of 
money, and we may expect to see the rates fully maintained 
during the present and next year, should nothing occur to 
check the improvement which is in progress. No doubt this 
rise in the value of money in the abort loan market will have the 
eiieet referred to above — that is, it will induce many persons, 
and more particularly bankers and the larger capitalists, to sell out 


I q^OU the purpose* of methodical study tbo present collection of 
tin* work* ol [luliiiit masters must bo pronounced inferior to 
many of its predecessors. There are some admirable examples 
taken .*i ugly b*d li of lh« earlier and the hi 1 er school* ; in one or 
two instances, thanks to the liberality of Lord Uowper, we are 
allowed tho opportunity of enjoying at our leisure pictures of 
world-wide fame that have hitherto been ucivurihl* 1 only to tho 
few ; bill, Liken ns 11 series, 1I10 Italian pictures iuFs that element 
of l1Ul11vie.1l continuity which has at. ot It *r tiin* lent, a special 
interest to 1 bene exhibition*. The punters ot the fifteenth 
century who are here iepiv < -enlo(l me, with one or two exceptions, 
not tho>,n who exercised the most powerful inllucnco in forming 
the Mrie of their sucees.;oi\s ; and where these greater names find a 
place in tlui catalogue, tho works attributed to them aro either 
of doubtful authority or of insulliqient importance. The 
44 Virgin and Child ” (182), assigned to lhoro della Francesca, gives 
but a very inadequate impression of the genius of this gifted artist. 
Nor train the little portrait (186) said to be by Masaccio would 
it bo possible to appreciate the commanding position which he 
held m the gradual development of tho Florentine school. In 
some cases the association ni a great name wiili an indifferent per- 
formance is altogether misleading. The Eeee Homo J ‘ (188), 
lent by Sir William Abdy, is a genuine and very interesting work 
of its kind, and it bears evident truces of Mantegnas influence j 
but it would need far stronger evidence tlmn is afforded by the 
signature to justify llie conclusion that Mantegna himself had any 
Laud iu its production. Tho question hero cun scarcely bo said 
to admit of a doubt, for it depends not on minute mid disputable 
points of technical method, but upon tho essential quality of an 
artist's mind and invention. Mautegna may at some early stage ol 
his career have displayed equal immaturity of power ;* ho could 
scarcely, even in his earliest youth, unless I10 were copying the 
work of another, have made 11 design so entirely inconsistent with 
tho known intellectual tendencies of his art. Jlis imagination Jed 
him always to the simplest form for expressing his ides, llo pos- 
sessed a strong grasp of character, and ho could realize* the 
full drama! ic force of any subject ho chose to present ; but he 
concerned himself only with tho essential facts in oilher kind, and 
he never sought to enrich his design by the rendering of useless 
detail. The author of the picture belonging to Sir William Abdy 
exhibits a talent of quite another order. lie has employed a 
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fruitful fancy in furnishing the scene with abundant incident, that 
owns but little relation to the central idea ; and he has spent the 
best of his labour in the minute realization of unimportant acces- 
sories of architecture and landscape. In these respects he reminds 
ns of Jiasaiti, who in the early part of his career worked under 
the influence of the JVluranese manner, and who preserved to the 
last a fondness for the picturesque aspect of ruined fragments of 
building such ns may be found in the pic lure before us. Rut it 
would perhaps bo rash to oiler more than a conjecture ^as to the 
real authorship ; for there are several of tho less-known painters 
of North Italy to whom such a work might probably be assigned, 
and the only thing that eau ho confidently stated is that it is 
certainly not by Andrea Mantegna. Sir William Abdy sends 
two other Italian pictures that will also around discussion. 
In tlio catalogue they aro both set down to JKrancia, and 
the first is said to bo a portrait of tho painter himself. It is highly 
improbable, howover, that they can both ho tho work of the same 
hand, and it is at least doubtful whether cither of them belongs 
to Francia. The Oi.e O92), a head of strong individual character, 
painted in fair tones of colour, and showing in the mode of its exe- 
cution n fine fooling for design, at once suggests the name of 
Antbnello da Messiua; tho other, with its greater force of chiar- 
oscuro, points to tho practice of tho Milanese school, and seems to 
justify tho conjecture that it is tho work of Andrea Sohirio. 

Among the interesting records of an earlier phase uf Italian art 
are to ho reckoned tho fragments of fresco assigned to Giotto 
which come from the Rescue collection at Liverpool. To tho 
same series belong the noblo heads of the Apostles in the National 
Gallery. These fragments wore sawn from the walls of the 
church of Santa Mai ia del Carmine in 1770, and they constitute, 
with the engravings of Thomas Patch, almost tho only record re- 
maining of Giotto’s labours in this church, which was destroyed 
by fire in 1 771. Messrs. Crowe and Cavalcaselle throw some dou bt 
upon the assumption that they are genuine examples of his work, 
aud are disposed to assign them to ono of his followers ; hut 
the i( Daughter of 1 (eroding ’’ (226), in spite of tho damaged 
condition of the painting, reveals qualities that aro not unworthy 
of Giotto's reputation. Reside these first essays of the Florentine 
school hangs a large composition of the “ Virgin and Child with 
Saints” (222), which may betaken to illustrate the starting point in 
tho progress of Venetian painting; for, although it is dated as late 
as 1472, it does not mail any advance upon the practice of the 
Muraneso artists in their earlier efforts. Tho subsequent growth 
of the Venetian school may bo traced in the two examples of 
Cinm da (Jouegliituo, lent by .Mr. Butler, and in the “ Virgin and 
Child ” (232), ascribed to V’ivarini, which is contributed l>y Sir 
FredoricJ> Leighton. Several pictures attributed to the greater 
masters of Venice do not, in all cases, carry 11 conviction of their 
authority. A small “ Virgin and Child ” ( 141 ), sot down to Titian, 
has nothing to recommend it but its signature. A larger and 
more important composition from Lord St milord's collection (149) 
is undoubtedly a genuine example of tho Venetian school, but 
its general character suggest:* the name of Bonifacio rather 
than Titian. There is direct evidence, indeed, lbr giving to 
Titian tho group of portraits of the three children of King 
Ferdinand of Austria (213), lent by Lord Cowpor. Wo have 
the artist’s letter dated 1548 in which ho announces to liis 
patron the speedy completion of the work ; but it is to bo ob- 
served that Titians latest biographers assume that he only gave 
the finishing touches to the painting, aud that it w.xs in great part 
executed by auother hand. .Sebastian del Piombo is only half a 
Venetian, for lie borrowed Bio essential principles of his style from 
the practice of another school. Uf tho two pictures bearing his 
name in the present exhibition, one, a portrait of Vittoria 
Colonna (214), is in astute that renders it difficult to form any 
confident opinion of its worth. If it has once ljeen a genuine 
painting, it must have gravely sullered at the hands of restorers. 
The other, a noble male portrait (205), lent, by Mr. Bail lie 
Hamilton, is in every way worthy of the painter’s fame. It ranks 
among the very best examples of Italian portraiture in the 
gallery, and the grand pose of the figures, with the simple 
arrangement of the black brocaded robe, prove beyond ques- 
tion that it is tin* work of a mau who possessed a sense of 
style in design, such us might bo expected from an artist 
who had served under the leadership of Michael Angelo. 
Beneath it hangs a very interesting Venetian picture (206) 
assigned to Giorgione, and in the next room we find a por- 
trait (156), lent by Lord Stratford, which also boars the name of 
this rarest of Venetian musters. In the latter, however, it is im- 
possible to detect any of the characteristics of Giorgione's style. 
The type of tho face and the pose of the figure recall tho manner 
of Paris Bordone, but there has been so much repainting that it 
is perhaps scarcely worth while to speculate upon tho question of 
its authorship. 

In the Third Gallery are placed some of the most important 
specimens of Italian art. Tho two Madonnas of llaflaelle, the por- 
traits by Andrea del Sarto, and the large decorative compositions 
by Paul Veronese, mako up a notable group of genuine and cha- 
racteristic examples. The larger Kuiliielle (152) is interesting, 
not merely for its intrinsic beauty, but lor tho evidence it affords 
of the complete independence of his genius at this early stage of 
his career. It bears tho duto of 1508, when the painter 
was no more than twenty-five years of age, and yet it 
asserts even more clearly than the famous Borghese picture 
of tho Entombment, executed in the previous year, the 
new direction which religious art was about to take under j 


Itaffaelle’s leadership. In this group of mother and child, com- 
bined with such exauisite grace of line and spontaneous truth of 
movement, there is out slight trace loft of the earnest devotional 
spirit which is to be found in the earlier painters of Florence, and 
even in the work of RafTaelle's master, Perugino. The force and 
fascination of the picture lie not in any new perception of the 
religious aspect of the subject, but in a deeper and more liberal 
understanding of the purely natural relation of mother and child. 
There is on this Rido a refinement and delicacy of observation 
such as painting had never before attained, and has never since 
surpassed or even, oquallod. The action of the child's hand, the 
look of innocent laughter upon his face, and the contrasted expres- 
sion of roposo upon the countenance of the mother, belong to a kind 
of beauty in art that Raifaelle was the first to discover or to display. 
.Such an achievement marks a new departure in the study of nature, 
and points to a growing consciousness in the artist that there lay 
a wide field for the exerciso of hiB genius beyond the limits 
that had been assigned to it by the requirements of tho Church. 
Tho smaller group of the same subject (148) is not of equal beauty, 
and its eilect is marred by partial restoration. Of the por- 
traits by Andrea del Sarto, the finest is that which is assumed to 
presont the likeness of the painter himself. Tho half-length of a lady 
{ 159), if it was over fihishod, has Binco suffered considerably, but 
even in its present imperfect condition it impresses the spectator 
by the grand disposition of the drapery and by the noble car- 
riage of the head. Tho face is of a type that constantly recurs 
in Andrea del Sarto’s drawings, and is in all probability the like- 
ness of the painter’s wife. 


REVIEWS. 

INDIAN DESPATCHES OF TIUC DUKE OF 
WELLINGTON.* 

TVTR. OWEN has rendered good service to all candidates for 
-LtJL civil or military employment in India as well as to the 
general reader, by this selection from more than half a dozen 
volumes rff the despatches published by Colonel Gurwood or by 
the present Duke of Wellington. To thitf task Mr. Owen brings 
11 good knowledge of Indian history, and eonw local experience ac- 
quired when Herviug in the Educational Department under the 
Government of Bombay. I lis selection of papers is judicious; his 
arrangement perspicuous; and tho study of tho work is materially 
helped by an introductory essay of somo ninety pages, in which he 
discusses the policy of the Marquess of Wellesley towards the native 
Rowers, and the character of his more illustrious brother. Yet it 
is impossible not to ho struck with sundry blemishes or rather 
omissions, which a little more pains would have enabled the 
author to supply. If there is any occasion on which short editorial 
notes are required it is in the publication of a correspondence of 
nil eminent public servant, which embraces an immense variety of 
subjects and ranges over a period not within the recollection of 
any living statesman. It may, no doubt, bo pleaded that tho 
Duke’s style is eo clear and coherent, his niniH lire so transparent, 
and tho topics discussed are so interwoven with history, its wars, 
sieges, and treaties, that few explanations or additions are neces- 
sary. This, in ono souse, is all very true. Nobody can wish to 
add to or take anything from Wellington’s clear and conciso dic- 
tion. Rut when iu India, during a period of nearly eight years, 
General Wellesley was in constant correspondence with the fore- 
most civilians and soldiers of tho day; and at no period of its 
history did the East India Company produce men more eminent, 
if not in making Revenue Settlements and drafting Codes, at least 
for diplomatic talent aud skill in negotiating treaties and cessions. 
Amongst other correspondents, General Wellesley was constantly 
writing to Muuro or to Malcolm, to Kirkpatrick or to Close. 
Rarely, if ever, does Mr. Owen recollect to give at the head of 
each letter the official designation of these and numerous other 
officials. A practised student of Anglo-Indian history may pos- 
sibly recollect that Mr. Such-a-ono was restraining Scindia, that this 
able Colonel was “ educating ’’ the Nizam, or that this gifted Major 
was expounding to the Pesbwa the utter absurdity of a Mahratta 
confederacy against such powerful enemies ns the British. In some 
instances the position of the correspondent can be gathered or 
guessed from the context of tho letters. But sudden changes are 
constantin the Indian official world, as Mr. Owen well knowB \ 
the threads of the diplomatic web are crossed and intertwined ; 
now and then two oilicers aro deputed to the same chief or prince, 
but in very different capacities ; and the greater and more ex- 
tensivo tho range of tho topics, the more important it is that the 
reader should see at a glance the exact position which was filled 
by each Commissioner, Agent, or Rosiaent. As illustration, we 
observe that during a considerable portion of these years the 
following gentlemen were filling posts of the very highest im- 
portance! Josiah Web bo was Secretary to the Government of 
Madras ; Colonel Palmer was at Poona, with the Peshwa ; Mr. 
Lumsdea and Mr. Scott were in Oudh ; Colonel Collins was at 
Gwalior ; the post of Resident at Hyderabad was filled first by 

• A Selection from thf Despatches, Memoranda, and other Papers relating 
to India, of Held Marshal the Duke of Wellington , K.G. Edited by 
Sidney J. Owen, M.A., Reader in Law and History and Tutor at Christ- 
church. Reader in Indian History, Oxford, formerly Professor in the 
Elphinstono Collogo, Bombay. Oxford : Clarendon Press. 188a 
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Colon©} Kirkpatrick, who Afterwards became Military Secretary 
to the Government of India, and then by Captain Kirkpatrick ; t 
Colonel Stevenson commanded tho Nizam's contingent ; General ; 
Stuart was Commander-in-chief ut Bombay. The troops in ! 
Upper India wero under Sir James Craig, who is heard of, j 
amongst other places, at a station called A mips hire, not very fur | 
from Meerut, of which hardly anythin# remains but tho neglected I 
tombs of officers who died there. Malcolm was at one timn Town | 
Mai or at MadrnH, was then Assistant Resident at ilydorabad, 
and was subsequently sent on a special mission to Se.in din’s Court. 
Mr. UhthofT was Commissioner in Malabar. Five Commissioners — 
Lord Harris, Colonel W. Kirkpatrick, Barry Close, llnnry 
Wellesley, afterwards Lord Cowley, and Arthur Wellesley him- 
self— -were entrusted with alfairsat Seringapalam after its capture. 
Some, but by no means all, of the above additions cau be ex- 
tracted from the present volume, it was the duly of any editor, 
especially of one who has shown himself so capable in selection and 
arrangement, to have prevented any doubt or searchings of heart 
about these details. Also a few explanations might have been 
added of the leas familiar Anglo-Indian terms. By ahhbar is 
meant a newspaper published in the vernacular. SMundics arc. 
irregulars or a sort of militia. Tannaht r, more usually Thannahs, 
are police stations. A err cl:, or nirik, is the current price of articles 
in the native bazaar. A Louie, or properly haul, is a written ngm - 
xnenl, and in these despatches the word means articles of pence 
offered to chiefs nud opponents, A mutasaddi is an nccouiitaut 
or a writer. Dulushcrif is u word coined for tho iionco by 
Wellesley himself from duhash, an interpreter, or one who knows 
two languages, and means, from the Context, trickery and deceit. 
Mr. Owen may probably be aware of the exact signification of 
these nud other terms. It does not follow that Kngljsb readeis 
can be as familiar with them as they are now with bakshish an t 
loot 

Now for the despatches and their author. The introduction by Mr. 
Owen wilt enable the general reader In follow the Course of war and 
diplomacy in those event 1 u 1 times. Tho weak policy of Sir John 
Shove had been to play idiotic native Rower against another. Thai 
of the Welh-devs was to crush Tippno, to lender Fiench iwlei- 
ventiou an iiupoMubility, to break up the M.ilirutla confederacy . 
and to Assort the supremacy of the lliiti>h Ruv\ei\ How, with 
one brother in Council and the other in the Held, liuse p mum, nut 
ends wv‘i’0 attained is a matter of hLlorv intv' which wo are not 
going to enter. Our business is with the man who lelt India 
before he was ihirl \ -six veuis of age, and who laid then already 
proved himself to be a consummate gt nei.il, a clear-sighted poli- 
tician, and a nucco^liil mlininisirai«»r. Now it was all along well 
known that. General \\ elh slev had the best rulis «>f strategy at 
his lingeis’ ends, ready tor application ; tliul lie f-eeined to divine by 
sucro intuition the objects mid wishes of his unscrupulous 
antagonists; that lie vviote ns it he had a detailed plan of every 
ddlic.ult country Constantly lie foie him. with its passe-*, ghauts, 
ibrls, and bazaars, as clear as it shown in a modern pludogiaph : 
that he was fully as able to lectme a cnaaiii^a nil » llicer <»n the 
driest drudgery of h.s department as he was to tell :i general o', 
division how to bring his forces into line; th.it he knew how i. . 
avail himself of every fivomaMe circumstance of climate or 
locality in preparing Iu& combinations , and that iri the art, of w n, 
which is said to be made up ol blunders, he enmmitted the iuvvv-t 
uml left nothing to accident or chance. 1 1 is impatience of jobbery and 
corruption, his sharp and incisive reproofs to men who prefened their 
own Bullish objects Lo the service c»f the State, his anxiety to do jin- lice 
to opponents from whom he Laid di tiered, his aeute perception of 
character, the respect and veneration with which ho inspired sub- 
ordinates in the field or the ( 'ouncil, are points in his character 
which do not admit of controveisy. But we suspect that, to 
many readers, this volume will be almost the first revelation ot hi.- 
sigmil talents for negotiation, government, and civil uilhirs. it i- 
not too much to suv that, ho displays an insight into native 
character, an instinct as to Oriental subterfuge and treachery, mi 
appreciation of dillicult problems likely to arise with the increasing 
responri bill ties of cession and conquest, which would have done 
credit to tho wisest of Kngbsh statesmen, or the most Lrained of 
Indian administrators; to his brother tho Governor-General, on 


twenty miles : that previous to Assays our troops .accomplished 
twenty- three miles in seven hours and a half, and that the rate of 
progress was then invuriably three miles an hour; while, after Assayo 
and before Arguum, a march of one hundred and twenty miles in 
eight days enabled the General to save “all our Convoys and the 
Nizam's territories," and to win the lust battle, attacking late in 
the day, ns his friend and disciple Lord Ilardinge did, just forty 
years afterwards, nt Fcrozesliali. A letter to Colonel Sartorius on 
the best way of making war in tho jungles is pregnant with mean- 
ing and advice. This ollicer is warned against moving small bodies, 
however compact, in ditforonl directions against Nuirs and such- 
, like, who can do without baggage and hide in the dense forest or 
! appear, just as they choose. The only way of dealing with these 
j foes is to clear tho road of jungle at whatover expense and time, 

| push forward advanced posts when the line of march is cleared, 

( and then, when the communications with the roar are secured, 
i send out light detachments in all directions. Tho “ success of 
j military operations in India depends ou supplies/’ There is “ no 
j difficulty in lighting, and iu finding the means of beutiug your 
I enemy with or without loss,’’ Wellesley was never needlessly 
j severe, much less cruel ; but he tells Colonel Ha r tori us to givo a 
j hint to a troublesome fellow mimed Mousa, “who was supplying 
I a hostile Raja with rice, that lie was in the habit of hanging *iuon 
who dealt treacherously while living under the protection of the 
Company.’* The objection to martial law, though often quoted, 
may as well be repeated here. “ Military gentlemen ill Malabar >v 
ought to give their own deiinitioii of military law. “I under- 
stand military law to be the law of tho sword, and, in well- 
regulated anil disciplined armies, to be the will of the general." 
Nor was it clear to Wellesley how common questions and tho 
common busine.-s of provinces could go on, if, when rebels could 
a heady be punished, all would be “referred to a military com- 
manding officer, as in a cauip, and would be decided upon military 
principles eiLhcr by Itomsclf or Jiis officers.” Martial law, in fact, 
I** the suppn ,vdon of every ordinary tribunal. As remarkable as 
the power to conduct a campaign auivesB fully is the reluctance to 
begin vv.ir without the oleiim-t justification. A refusal of the 
Mu linit tart to iiceedo to a closer alliance was no justification, 
licit her ought one country to make war on another because the 
latter may at some time form an alliance prejudicial to the interests 
of tin*, former, liquid plainness of speech is shown in letter* to 
the ( iovernor-Geueral, who is treated, though with respect, just like 
, ( ’olonel Stevi nson or Major Murray. Lord Murnington had much 

• h tt- r nut jc in the army and hamper its commander, nor need lio 
i go i.i Horingnpatam utter its capture: but, lie ought at onco to go 
! tn Madras, at the commencement of the Mahratta campaign, in order 
. to obtain early intelliuenro and to keep the perverse Madras Go- 
| veriimoiit straight. On Hu* other hand, great stress is laid on the 

presence of u Civil magistrate with troops when sent to put 
down rebellion, i 1 is business is “to re-establish Civil oignn- 
izuti -n,’ to give muiidcnco to the iiilmbit.ints, and to prncir.o rc- 
and supplies for the troops. In his absence nothing will 
be done. Villages will remain deserted, and the soldiers, deprived 
ot supplies, will take to plundering the country. Military men 
I who have conducted operations successfully in Upper India, or 

• ujuiii't the ft old ier tribes to the east of Bengal, may be somewhat 
i sin prLriL to lenrn that Wellesley thought the rainy season tin* b't 
j tor opeTut I 'iub in the Mahratta countiy. Certainly the black s >i ! 

turned to mud, and was, now and then, impracticable l*»r cur- 
ri tf.*es and artillery. But the army would always get water; 
rivers, no longer fordable to tho enemy, could be easily crossed 
by us with pontoons or the common basket bouts : and other 
inconveniences weio mere trifles. The inciiiornnilum from which 
tho-e particular remarks are taken is a perfect text-book on 
military operations in a strange country, on the collection ul sup- 
plies fit tin* defence of British or allied territory, and on the 
attack if forts. The young general who could provide for these 
and twenty more such contingencies might well be justilied in 
telling the Nizam's Minister that ho would boat all the Muhr.it las 
in Hindustan, and feed his army even if it wero to march to Delhi. 

Our remaining space niu^t be devoted mainly to those civil 
questions which ore more within the province of a Governor- 
General. But there is abundant indication that, had the two 


tho one bond, and to Lord Lawrence, Lord Me tea lie, Minim and | 
Thomason, on the other. Mr. Owen pointedly draws attention to • 
tho unsparing criticism on Munson’s discreditable retreat before I 
Ilolkar in 1804. Sir Robert Reel quoted this us tho biM military ! 
letter lie bad ever read; and every subaltern, to borrow a phru.-e • 
from Macaulay, has, or “ ought to have it by heart”; while any J 
civilian can make out that this incapable and ill-starred com- 1 
tuander advanced into a country of which be vvus quite ignorant, < 
ro treated when ho might have attacked, remained stationary ' 
when ho ought to have continued his march, and inflicted on 
our arms a disgrace to which even Maiwand affords hardly a 
parallel 

To the officer who studies his profession and who now rises bv 
merit and not by ptuclnise, thin volume must ntford a series of 
valuable lectures. The probability of tin; French effectin'.’ a 
landing in India, or giving real help to Tippou, is derided. Tho 
description of the grand army marching to Seringnpatam with tho 
Nizam’s contingent, t lie hrinjarriv* or grain merchants, tho bullocks, 
elephants, carts, “ coolies and doolies,” might for clearness and 
conciseness drive a Special Correspondent to despair. We observ o 
here, without the slightest disparagement to General Robertas 
recent splendid feats, that Wellesley repeatedly averaged seventeen 
miles a day; that even tho Nizam’s “ rapscallions v marched 


brothers exchanged places, the soldier at least would have become 
not less eminent in tho Indian Council than in the Mahratta Held. 
That, dealing with wily and unscrupulous Mahmttas, ho should 
have formed 11 low estimate of tho native character is not surpris- 
ing ; but in all his intercourse with Vakils and Dowans, by letter 
or in conference., he is earnest and impressive, without being dicta- 
torial; and we know that in Mysore, with which he was so long 
connected, two names are held in affectionate romoiubranco bv 
natives to this day- ono is Hir Mark Cubbon, the other is Arthur 
Wellesley. The young Hindu Baja who was replaced on the 
throne of hie ancestors by tbo genius and policy of tbe Wellesleys 
only died in 1868, and wo are now about to hand over his king- 
dom, enriched and civilized, to his adopted son. In tho suggested 
treatment of the B 1 uh* 1 s Wellesley anticipated Outrmn. By conci- 
liation and by avoiding interference we can mako them our best 
friends. A contrary line of conduct did actually, until Outrnm’s 
time, make them, in tbo words of A despatch to tbe Bombay Go- 
vernment, “ our iVorst enemies.” On tho impolicy of employing 
troops to support tho violent acts of native Governments thi .o 
despatches are equal lj f strong. Our soldiers ought not to be. the 
agents of “ little dirty amildari exactions.” The state of public 
events in India was generally so advanced during tho Wellesley 
administration that “neither tho Court of the Directors nor tho 
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K inir’s Mi u fetors were capable of taking nn enlarged view. I 
doubt very much if there is any man in England who understands 
our present tituatiou. I am certain Lord Custlereagh does not.” 
I* or proof that W^llesleyjmd grasped minute details as well as 
enlarged principles we need only refer to his letter on the differ- 
ences between the Peshwa and the Southern jaghirdars. It i* not 
the production of a military commander at all. It would have done 
credit to any of the foremost civilians of Lord Dalhousie’s school. 
The same br«a th of view, the same sound political insight, the same 
clear Appreciation of the future, prompt his remarks on the difficulties 
and responsibilities of our Indian supremacy. Peace in Europe is no 
ground for diminishing the effective strength of the Indian nrray. 
A. good administration may promote internal peace, but troops 
•should, be mussed in large stations whence they can easily he 
moved and not iri tiered away in small detached posts. It is 
in no harsh criticism of Wellesley s genius that we select a 
i.*w instances in whiqth his judgment was at fault. lie wils 
in error in 1798, when he thought that we ought never again 
to be involved in a 4 ‘ country” or internal war, but might pre- 
serve peace by balancing the various Powers, or when he 
was half-inclined to cede the Province of (Judh to Ilolkar. 
Hut these and a few others are mere slips; and in what 
he says as to the impolicy of employing negro troopB in the 
Ksst Indies; on the propriety of luuing a regular establishment of 
bullocks for transport instead of hiring these animals; on the 
dangers of an indiscriminate admission of Europeans into the 
interior: on the necessity for roads and for the improvement of 
internal navigation ; on the Company s monopoly of trade ; on the 
taxation of the Bengal Provinces ; on the importance of preventing 
communications between Native Courts and Continental Powers ; 
;:nd even on such modern questions ns famines and their remedies, 
lie either points out difficulties or suggests a line of conduct 
which the wisest and strongest of Anglo-Iudhm administrators 
might ponder with advantage. Then naturally comes the question, 
Whence did the Sepoy General gnili this clearness of insight and 
this fecundity of resource ? lie had served no apprenticeship of 
stateara't in England. Betwecni 1787, when he cutered the army, 
and 1797, when he went to India, he had merely been, sent here 
and there between Ireland and the Low Countries, lie never 
entered Parliament tii) 1806, when he became M.P. lor Jive, niter 
his return from the Last But sumo raw men leap to light as 
statesmen and generals us others are born painters and poets. A 
genera Li<m which has arisen since Wellington’s remains wero 
Jittingh laid under the dome of St. Paul's in uy possibly lake some 
of its impressions 01 him irorn the diary of a cv ideal voluptuary nr 
from the outpourings of a Radical press. But delay in the recogni- 
tion of Uoiinm Oaiholic claims, or an unfortunate utterance about 
tho per t-diun of the British Constitution at a lime when the 
nation was lawfully Asking for reform and tin. extension of the 
fruuchii-c, oiLjjht not to bo weighed nguiuM. his splendid achieve- 
ments and liis high sense of duty. llaihcr do wo hope 1 hut 
posterity ii»s*y long be instructed by his justice, hia manliness, his 
devotion to the Sovereign, his transparent sincerity, and his capacity 
for wur and mtiuiiiistruliou, when fanatical rlviorie and ignoble 
submission of piun nde to party and pupil 11I3 shall cither be 
mentioned with abhorrence or be clean forgotten. 


MftM&KE.* 

M ARSlSNK IlOTJSSAYE was doctor of the Coined it* 
• hrm^niso uud-r tbo Second Lujj.jin . U lyight, there fore, 
be presumed that bo wouJd write about Mol lore witii some know- 
ledge and authority. IJ*« does write with a Itx and slipshod 
cfirelewjiiuss which makes his book as diwredi table lo h ivnch 
literature as it i* honourable to the art 01 pubii-hiiig in l 1 ' ranee. 
Multcrcy *n famine at sa JUle i» a beautitul loiiu, excellently printed 
o»i huim-uuulB paper, and illustrated with tamings, engravings, 
l. id-pieces, and 01 -.aments in black and ivd. Nuuu of tho iilife- 
t rations are reproductions — rather embellished, we think — of 
cugrawngs in curly editions of Muliferen pmys. Tim titlo-page is 
a copy o an inter* sting iroulispieco of 1673, nqireseiiting Muiicre 
i.» his Uno characters of Sgauarelle and M..scai ilio, M. iloussaye 
would have made m belter choice if he had copied the lYoiiLispicco 
of the h (.outi voiUiue of that date, which gave portraits <*L tho 
comedian and Ins wim, crowned by tJio muse Thalia. Many 
other pr* j tiy eu/ruviogs aio said by M. lloussitye to be repro- 
ductions o port rail 4 of Mile. Moliere. The originals arc in M. 
lioussayee. pti.-m'-sion ; hut we see no reason to hwmve much more 
in their auUieaticity than 111 that of the too numerous so-called 
portrait* eu i«**ieii by *Suloirol. Wo u>k lor tne pedigree of the 
portraits, ami M. lioub^aye oilers no evidence. 

The outward pan and material form of Al. Houssaye’s book 
leaves little to lie desired. The portraits may not be authentic, 
but they are pntiy. The copy in wax oi “ M0I1610V soul " (so 
called) on th 4 Dweaf would terribly damage the volume if it 
enme to be t/ound; but probably the wax might bo removed by 
the Application or a heated knife-blade. As we have said, the 
letterpress is unworthy oi the engravings. The style has all 
poealnia faults ; it is gushing, flowery, empty, full of repetitions, 
uud terribly tedious. Where we look tor taels we hod only 
grotesque iidaUkee and a tissue of inconsiatent fancies. As the 
French critics *t*»ui to hold back from the tusk of exposing M, 

* Mniiirvt gajemmeet ea flit. Per Arsfcne Uouwaye. Paris: Dentil, 

1880. 


Houssaye f f§ innumerable blunders, we intend to note a few cpejfi- 
mens. M. Hoitssaye’s intention is to reconstruct, by the study of 
documents and the exercise of imagination, the inner life of 
Molidre, especially the story of his relations with his wife. 
Armando B6jard ’M, Houssaye call® an enigma, a Joconda, a 
thrice-nJasked coquette. Two points in her story have always in- 
vited the attention of the curious. First, who was Armande, and 
what was her parentage P Second, how did she behave to 
Moli&re ; was she merely a coquette, or was she actually faithless P 

As to the first question, the facts ar^ really simple enough, 
though they have beon confused, originally by the lack of docu- 
ments, and afterwords by the prurient conjectures and scandals of 
.French biographers. Moliere wan married on the 14th February, 
1662, to Armande Grfoinde Olairo Elisabeth Bejard, described 
in the contract of marriage (23 January, 1662) as daughter 
of Marie Horrd, widow of the late Joseph Bujard, This Bdjard 
diod early in 1643, and his widow, Marie Ilervtf, , renounced his 
succession for herself and for her children. Two of them are 
falsely doscribed as minors, and among these children there is one 
spoken of as “ une petite non baptise.” This little girl, tho youngest 
of the Btfjard family, is the ArmAnde whom Moliere married. In 
tlie absence of her baptismal certificate, evidence can scarcely be 
more clear. In 1643, Marie Hervd names her other children, and 
adds that she has an infant unbaptized daughter. In 1662 ahe 
gives a daughter- ■- not one of the children alluded to by name in 
1643 — to Moli&re. 

H ow then did t\ mystery, and a scandalous one, gather about 
tho birth of Armando P It happened thus : — in 1663, Moli&re was 
al feud with tho actors of the H6tel do Bourgogne. One of them, 
Mont floury, as wo learn from a letter of Racine’s (4th November, 
1^63), accused Molifu-o to tho King of having married his own 
daughter. “ Mont floury is not listened to at the Court,” adds 
Kacme, and Louis XI Y. showed what he thought of the miser- 
able charge by becoming godfather to Molifere’s child. The 
scandal seems to have arisen in this way : — Moliere since 1643 had 
belonged to the same theatrical company as Madeleine, Geneviove, 
Louis, and Joseph Brfjard. Slander called him the lover oi 
Madeleine, who, in 1638, had borne a daughter to Esprit Ray- 
mond, Gowte do Moddne. Some confusion about thiB child, such 
as certainly existed in the mind of Grimarest, or a theory that 
Mario Jlervd was too aged to have been the mother of Armande, 
i must have prompted Monlfieury to bring his abominable charge. 
1 What is M. II o assay o’s view? lie says that Genevieve, not 
I Madeleine B^jnrd, was the mistress of Moli&re, nnd that Armande 
! was tho daughter of Madeleine by the Comte de Mort&nc. Souie- 
j times he inclines to think that Moliere was the lover of all three 
| Hcjiurds : but, on tho whole, his opinion is that we have Btated. 

1 How does he prove his point? Genevieve was nut present 
1 lit Moliere s marriage; therefore she was jealous, therefore ho had 
boon her lover. lLis evidence is given on p. 46. 41 Molifcre was too 
much the friend of M. de Mod£ne to betray him, therefore I 
believe that” he foil in love with Genevieve. This is odd login; 
Moliere would not hirvo loved one sister, therefore he must have 
given his heart to the other! Now let it bo remarked that, in 
1642 Modena was not in Paris, or near Madeleine, who four years 
curlier had been his mistress. He was in exile, and M. 
If on -say e must show how he knows that he was tho friend of 
Moliere. M. LoiseJeur’s theory is that Madeleine was the mother 
of Armande, and that Marie Hervd acknowledged the child to 
doqeivo Modcne, who might, in 1643, have been expected to return 
to Puria. Enough has, perhaps, been said to show how absolutely 
base. less is M. Houssaye’s theory, first, that Moli&re must have 
1 loved Genevieve, because to have loved Madeleine would have been 
j to deceive Mod one ; second, that Modftne, who left Paris to follow 
! the Due do Guise in 1640, and had not returned in 1643, was the 
i father of a child supposed to have been horn to Madeleine early in that 
; y ear. As to this latter point, dates ure absolutely conclusive evidence. 
| Having shown that M. Iloiywaye's hypotheses of Armande’B birth 
1 and of Moliore’s love for Uenevi&ve arc contradicted by facts or 
founded on mere assumption, let us examine some minor points. 
He begins by repeating the old story of Moli&re’s Scotch descent, 
a story utterly refuted by documents discovered by M. le Ouron do 
Troueaures (in M. du Mean'll’* Lee aim x de Moliere, Paris, 1879). 
M. Iioussaye snys Moliere was sent to school in consequence of the 
entreaties of his mother. Now his mother died four years before 
tho boy went to the Gulldge de Clermont. Even M. Tascheteau, 
who had not all our documents before kirn, remarks that Molidre 
bail not his mother to back his petition for schooling. On the same 
page M.- Houssaye repeats the absurd myth that Uoli&re'6 father 
wus already incapacitated by infirmities in 1639. Old Poquelin 
whs then forty, nnd carried on his business for thirty years, dying 
in 1^69. M. Houssaye has copied and publishes a picture of m 
unclothed woman standing in a shell. This he calls a portrait of 
Armande Btijard as she appeared when speaking the prologue of 
Les fdchmx, in August 1661. lie is rather shocked by Moli&re'i 
exhibiting a very young girl, his own future wife, in the costume 
ol Nana. But Armande Bdiard did not speak the prologue of Leu 
fdchtux . Madeleine Btijard was the Naiad of Lee fdche ux\ If 
there wero no other evidence, this would he proved by a passage in 
La vengeance dee marqut*, a piece written to ridicule Moli&re. 
44 1 remember your nymph, save Arista, (me of the cha- 
racters ; 44 they tried to deceive us. end pasfi off an 

mux powon lor a young beauty.” Madeleine was forty- 
three when she played the part of Naiad, and the most spiteful 
I enemy could not ' have called Armande, then eighteen, un mux 
I pouem. There is no evidence but Afywtnonymous undated in- 
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•eripfthm to *how that the woman etched by M. Houswiye was 
meant ev^n Tor Madeleine Bdjard. 'When M. Bouesaye comes to 
discuss Armaafii/s conduct as a wife, lie makes a blunder ot a 
Oort which prows his incopacity for careful work. The spiteful 
anonymous libel, La fume **J‘ comedienne, says that Armando fell 
in love with De Quiche, and Lnuzun with Armando, when the 
Irinctstc £ Elide was played at Ohambord. The Princmc iV Elide 
-was played, not at Ohambord, but at Versailles, May 1664. M. Li vet 
says that Iks Quiche was not at Versailles at aH, but in Poland 
from January 1664 to the end of 1665. M. Livet proves his point 



Armando Mahore wns a false who; out. Al. IJou«.-ayes munucis 
would almost make a jury absolve the person whom he prosecutes. | 
For example, ho says, with truth, that, the ml venture ot llm Presi- 
dent Lescot, who whs deluded by La Thourelle into thinking him- . 

1 .. 1 » 111 \l J 4li.. 


point* - . , . L 

Loiselsur, unacquainted with Jfl. Li vet's evidence, says that Do 
Quiche Accompanied the King to the siege of Maraal, m Lorraine, 
io September 1663. lie was" present at Maraal, but, in January 
1664, he was writing to Seguier about his perils in the lial tic. M. 
Loiseleur, unawAre of this, says that, if De Quiche was not at 
^Versailles on Mny 12, 1664, be may have been at Fontaine- 
bleau on July 30, when La princess? d' Elide was played once 
more. This is impossible on M. Li vet’s showing. Hut M. 
Houssaye has somehow taken it into hia. head that the JViw- j 
cense it Elide was played at Versailles cm May 12, and nt 1 
Fontainebleau on May 16, when Armando tell from virtue , 
44 Quhtre jours do plus de sngesse, il n’y 0 pas do quoi prendre fas t 
artnes.'* Now i^a Grange s Jtvyistrc Cor April 29, 1064, says the j 
company went to VerMiilles at the end of April, and remained . 
there till May 22. llow, then, could they have played at Fun- j 
tnin-beau on May 16, ns M. Ilnmsaye absurdly Ruy^ The per- 
foimance of which ho is thinking was given at Fontainebleau [ 
between July 21 and August 13. Wo have little doubt that 
Armando Mali&ru wus a false wife; but M. Jlouwttye’* blunders 
wo 
F 

dent , 

self the lover of Mile. Moliere, is a proof before letters of tli 
adventure of the Diamond Necklace. Tlmt adventure was 110 
argument against the reputation of Marie Antoinette; but. M. 
IIoUKSnye maintains that, the earlier affair dees show that Mile. 
Moliere was “ not inaccessible.” The truth is that neither event 
oilers any evidence as to the character of the actress or of tin* 
Queen. The Cardinal Holism and the President Ler cot were in- 
duced to believe that they had hud mien jews with Mario Antoi- 
nette and vvilh Ariunmlu Moheie, \vl'«*n. in (act, they bud only 
seen Mine. launutho and n woman named I .:l Thourelle. Tin* kirls 
gu no further than to prove tl.at iLo Cardinal and the Tri-rid'-nt 
entertained a bad, but enoiieoiis, opinion ol tho Qm e:i and the 
actress. 

We must now give a final example of M. Iloun>:iy o'* carelev - 
ness and unfitness to deal with evidence. Aeconiiug t*> Qiiin.ue^*, 
who pul lit- lied a Life ol Mnin;re in 1/05, a re.it crowd eulkv * -d 
round ibe door on the evening of lh«* eomodi.inV liincisd. Mil *. 
Moliere, “not being able to pueswh.it the people \vum< < 1 , u . 
advised 10 throw a hundred pi-injes out of tlie window.-/’ M. 
lloussnyc, quoting we know not what authority, nays th it it \v.».- 
Bttron. the actor, who threw the money (p. uy). Now it happens 
that, more than twenty years ago, M. billon discovered anil 
published a Contemporary lelleT, 111 which the writer described 
the funeral of Molieiu. f rom this letter iL i« plain that, money 
wuh not lodged to a crowd out »*f the. wiiulow, but. distributed 
nt the grave-side iu an orderly nisinnt.r, u Aux pauvres qui */y sum 
trouvvh, a H inrun 5 sols,” Jt scarcely possible that M. 

' HourAhvu should give the apocnjili.il story in bis text and the 
true account in a nolo. Even in that note, which stultifies uiudhcr 
pan of tho version in the text, lie al tributes, not to M. Fillon. 
but to M. Fournier, the dricovuy of tho letter which describes 
the funeral. 

it is not amusing work' following M. TLmssayo tlirougli his 
errors and inadvertences. Some times it seems as if correction** 
had been suggested, which ho has placed in Ids notes, or in later 
parts of his work, while he leaves the original blunder in the 
text. ITU volume is n very imiguiliccnl “ table-book/’ but vve 
' have noticed in it only two remarks worth quoting lor their 
merit, lit one M. IJouwayo suggests that the cnlracf.es of a 
‘ comedy of Muli&re would make a good subject for n play. In 
another place he says ol* Moliere’s death, “Cotait le premier 
grand duuil du sieule do Louis XIV/* M. lloussay© constantly 
professes t ho utmost respect for the memory of the great poet. 
He should have given proofs of this respect by writing more 
carefully about the life and experience of lii.s hero. M. lion- save 
’ writes much hotter, though, as usual, with tawdry attempts at 
epigram, when he is concerned with Moli&rc's daughter than when 
he is busy with Moliere. 


attractive style.” Those who, with this announcement in their 
minds, take up Mr. Fjflb’s work will, we auspeet, be disappointed, 
agreeably or otherwise, according to their individual tastes. A 
popular and attractive style" is to sdme a doubtful recommonda- 
tion. Although Macaulay— if Protestor Seeley and Mr. Frcdcuc 
Harrison will allow us to say so— and, more recently;, Mr. Qrte», 
have shown that to bo popular and attractive m dtylo w compatible 
with tho possession of true historical insight and genius, still it w 
to be feared that “ popular and attractive ” in an advertisement 
will to many suggest those iutolorablo beings, tho comic, tho gush- 
ing, or tho sensational historian. Now Mr. I-yfto ccrtaiuly comes 
under none of tlieso heads. His danger is rather that the ordinary 
render of tho circulating libraries may, at the first glance, fling 
aside the volume as over still' reading. But those who once begin 
upon ii will find a charm in the quiet, clear, and sober Btyle which 
never descends to artifices or tricks ol* language. Tho author has 
succeeded well in the difficult task of bringing a vast subject 
within comparatively narrow limits, lie has wisely forborne to 
load Jiis narrative with details ; but ha*-’, to use his own word?, 

temple, slow, believing that a narrative i.i 
It tin'll' Nfa.nii* .w-', and exhibited in their n:il 


CU'l«MVi>Ulvd to tell 

wlm !i l.icta are oho.-eii lot „ v — . ^ • 

count xion. 111.1 v bo made to convey a- ti-iu an nnpi t’ssinn ana tu.ier Insiory 
in winch U10 vv liter 11 not foniul bv tin* n.vr^ity of concnitratam to cv.i' 
«-isf» tin- Mum* rigour towards hi ni.v *lf mi J bn insitcmK 

The object Mr. Fyfle ha* sot before himself ri to show how 
Stnte.s of I Europe took their juvmmt form end character ; and this 
Kuling idea gives a unity and cobcre.nco which couatitntc th- 
git»ui merit of his work. Napoleon, who 
flu* Kingdoms “M 
Into ttiiotlo r m'mld, 

1 f course forma the central figure •'» the c.niv , a g , and Stem may 
red as holding the second place. Kngland, not 

in thi j 
tpe onI\ . 


perhaps he considered 

being recur t bv Napoleon, does not occupy much sjmico 
\ olu 7 ne, which is iu truth u history of Continental l'-uron 
The starting-point! nf tho narrative is somewhat arbitrarily taken 
"on the morning of the lyth of April, 1792 ,** when it W-amo 
known ill nt J^ouis AVI. had re-igneil himseJt to the necessity ol 
declining war against Austria. A\ ith all respect for Mr. lytic's 
opinion 1 hat this “ form- llm nntnr.tl -tarting-point nf a history ol 
th- pi*, sent century /* the opening of th- nuntuivo seems U* us to > 
abrupt, and lb- retrospective fk-teh ot tb • Levolutiou ^nmcwhut 
imid- quitle. The general justice of th*- < ensure passed on ill 0 
, migmiit nobles vve do not dispute, but its form may perhaps jno- 
t i -.mile. When men who-e Imuscs had been tired over their 
hr.i.h- unpleasant iucid-ntr. of which lio hint is her- given aie- 
Tfpr luelii-d with bring “too imp.it e a ut to p.irduo a cour’i ot steady 
p.iLitiial oppodtion at hoin-/‘ oik i- reminded ofth.it naif ebvtuii- 
i Ih'V w!;o tills how IWiriul, ill- nephew of l.oaii th*; tVui«, died 
of li..\iu>j his eyes jiul mil, </*'■«/ tUn' *idJ. Os* p-riuip", to 

simli-it:, of more ri’iviu In tory.ri.-* j hr.. so will r.ithcv 1 e dl *he 
a fjibeml Minister ciiiding a per es -.ti d Irish leudov, ucr. 
iiuwi \ t-j , in ?dr. 1 A lie’s ub'« ipe :si n irr nive lie doc.i i.i t -itt> nipt 
; nuate” tho crimes ol l lie Involution, but upm-L- v/iili 

! j I iumu - i wrath ol l*.mt ‘ii and tiie September niu-'OJU p s. Tie i *4 


. tea'll. .(.*>. towards tie 
.Hid tin. liij-tile 


IJenubiiiMii lcj-ndit uf fa paU 1 * -i tft/m/e* 


i • 


i. a...* a . 

li.iiUi *-, » i* 1 1 


. ',.in 


Jt 0 


,*iio that he who wrote, and tiiey who j?iiv, LliC buri.ii'g 
! wool- oi ilh- ALtr/iril!iii'<( believed devoally jlii the ival'ry of th- 
j darner; but the pohtu'i.ms who usicuicd and inlkic.od them 
| knew b* Iter. 'J'hc rots 1 ou/rrc< uid, indeed, liato tho iierolution , 


ai 


at they made no secret ol iluir hatred: — 


j . I';:! 1 'si- - 1 1- T » -aiUMi of the I'li te il d--vjpl>]v well understaod C.hc imorvil 
' th.il m ]tu*.iU‘< Initlili- leriiuti i 1 0*11 .io' 1..1I .lUach; and the. icHuh^tanli.d 

j I il.- tl.miA* L to 1*1 HIl’Ti ! Ill • 1 i ' j 1 L l»e Jlul'l llO , 'il « ! I }«e sutltle in 

a- i-, pitivcd by tin- iy f.i * ' \ u A.i-'oa was lie.i!- •{ as tho mam < 

1 lii * .' o . 

Qomlcmiialion, however, of th- st it-siueu who plunged tho nation 
into war should blind 110 one to tho rent nobility ol* tho uprising 
of lie volulionary France. The in-'ane manifesto of tho Duke of 
lii ini'. wick — couc.i cted, as vve now know, between Mario Autoinetto 
and Count Ferson— and tlio unpatriotic and unsteiteamniilike policy 
of the rmtt/tvfi, nnule tho war a ju t one on tho part of France. 
In speaking of 1792 Mr. i’yllc vries into eloquence: — 

No c inscription druggist the peasant, to the iiontier. Men left to* ir 
lumKA in ordi'i* that the Iruit of the poor man's labour should be hid ov, n, 
in otth r that the children of 1 ’iniSfO -Ii.eiM inherit some belter Imthriaot 
than i MR'lion ;iii «1 want, i*i order that. rV* J.dc-vvon sense of human ri* r a f . 
hhu.dd not be swept fiom tlj ■ eai’di In tli*- snui of privilege ami caste, ft. 

! was a turn* of high-Wi'oiight Imp-, of generous and jiathciic self laerniee ; 1 
| time tnat lefL n deep and indriibie imp.i 'siim upon thoso w)n* judged 

i •:> 


>\ e-w itiu , *'*»e>i. Viais afterwards lie* j oe, Wordsworth, then ali- i..t • 


vyrves MODICKN KUKOl’K.* 

n^HIS is the first instalment of a history of h’urope from the 
X time of the French Revolution, vvhielt, according to the pro- 
spectus of the publishers, is to “bo written iu a popular and 

•* A Ifistoro of Modern Europe, fly C. A. FvfTo, M.A., Barrivter-nt- 
Law, Fellow of llniversity Follege, Oxford. Vo(. L From the Outbreak 
of the Hevolntlonmy War in 1793 te the At’cewitm of Louis XVIll. in 
With a Mops. London, Finis, «u). York ; Cassell, Tetter, 

Hatpin, A Co. i860. 


‘ ir.im Frainv and eold iu the cu'.tv,' «*i ! il . ty, euuld ut-t recall i.iLboul • 

;!i«' a.oinorms Of 17*^. 

At the same time. Mr. Fyfle, witli all his appreciation of the 
revolutionary enthusiasm, botii docs justice tu Pitt'- d-sii'* tu 
maintain peace mid comprehends, without altogether defending, 
the motives which jiromptcd Kiiglaud to war. Wo ure glad h* we 
that he distinctly tells his readers iluit tho uctiuil duchvr.itj'on of war 
proceeded from tlie Convention — a fact which is often mci looked 
by those who coudcmu England f n* entering upon tlio struggle. 
Mr. Fyfle sets forth well and clearly the real cause - f strife 
undorhdng the “ points of technical right M which “ figured, as 
usual, in the complaints of both sides ’’ : — 

France considered itself entitled to advance tlie Kevoluhon and the 
lhgbts of Man wherever its own arms cr popular insfunection gave *• tec 
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OOfnmnud. Kngkiiiil ilmicd the right, of any power (0 annul the political 
system of ut us pleasure. No more NrriouH, no more Hiifticient, 

ground of wnr vwr existed between two nations ; yet tin* event proved 
that, 'with the highest justification lor war, the 2 iiglu»>l wisdom would yet 
have chosen peace. 

Further on, it njuiy bo thought that Mr. Fyffe’s treatment of his 
owl country orrs on the side of bareness mid dryness. Thus he 
fives' no hint of the stir and spirit with which England in 1803 
'repined to repel the threatened invasion. For that sort of thing 
is readers must go to Mr. Hardys Trumpet- Major* . Mr. Fyffe 
is here ns dry and passionless as a professed military historian. 
Though ho observes that the army at Boulogne was “sufficient to 
overwhelm the military forces of "England,” he says not a word of 
the Volunteers. Yet surely the raising of a volunteer force to 
resist invasion is a fact of some importance from a political mid 
social point of view. So the joy and eager hopes with whicli the 
cause of the Spanish insurgents was taken up pass unnoticed. A 
few words from some contemporary sneaker or writer might easily 
have been found to ^:vo a notion of the feeling of the time when, 
as Lady jCrowe exhaustively put it, “all the Whigs, as well 11a 
Tories, dowu to Democrats and Methodists,*’ were at one in their 
zeal to help Spain. Altogether Mr. Fyffe lias rather neglected to 
bring out in lus picture the figure of Groat 1 Sri tain standing up 
single-handed against well-nigh the whole Continent. On the 
other hand, lie has been especially successful in putting in a clear 
light the part played by Napoleon. Ills treatment may perhaps 
be thought wither too favourable; but it shows a side of the 
conquerors career which is almost in danger of being forgotten. 
In the case of Napoleon, Liberalism may be said to have now burned 
what it once adored. Th,o days are past when to admire Napoleon 
■was the mark of zeal for liberty and of superiority to vulgar 
prejudice, when Becky Sharp felt that she could not butter 
proclaim her emancipation from Miss Pinkerton than by crying 
“ Vive I’Empereur I ” It seems strange to think that there over wero 
days when an ardent Radical could allude to the earlier campaigns 
of Napoleon astbo time u when for once arms were pious, and inva- 
sion virtue/ 1 “ the sunny spot in the annals of llin destroying art.*’ 
Since then M. Laulrey lias laid bare tlie meaner side of Napoleon s 
political and military character; Mine, de Remnant has torn 
ihe last shred of covering off his private life; and tho resuscita- 
tion of nationality in Germany and Italy lias led us to look upon 
Napoleon’s early aggressions with an indignation which the 
cider school of Radicals would have found it hard to understand. 
In fact, the modern view of Napoleon approximates to that hold bv 
•Sir Archibald Alison, the typical Tory ; and the very terms in 
which Mr. Freeman, speaking out of the. purest spirit of 
LikertiliMii, denounces 44 the Corsican usurper, would lovmeriy 
have been thought redolent of Toryism. Now Mr. Fyffe, without 
worshipping Napoleon, well understands how lie appeared in the 
eyes 01 the men of 1799. 

Almost even thing Hint now durknis the early fame of Tlonaparle was 
then unknown, lli* falsi! in», his rold, uupilriiig heart were familiar only 
to accomplices and distant sufferers ; even his most flagrant wrongs, such 
as the destruction of Venice, were excused hy » political necessity, or dis- 
guised as acts ol 1 righteous chastisement. The hope*, the imagination 
of Franco ink w in it 011a parte the young, unsullied, irresistible hero of I lie 
1 republic. 

Neither does our present author share in Mr. Freemans wrath 
at the overthrow of venerable Empires and ancient Republics, 
lie observes that oven in Freedom’s chosen seat on the heights of 
Switzerland, “a sufficiently large class was excluded from political 
lights to give scope to an agitation which received its impulse 
from Paris.” He says boldly that at the beginning of the century 
*• the peoples of Germany canid as little about n Fatherland as 
their kings,” aud that though in the Rhenish provinces there b*id 
been murmurs at the extortionate rule of the Directory, yet 
“alter the establishment of a bettor order of thin^l under the 
(\insulate, the annexation to France appears to have become 
highly popular.” In Italy, “ the more enterprising minds . . . 
found that the Napoleonic rule, with all its faults, was superior 
to anything that Italy had known in recent times.” His own opi- 
nion is that the Empire of 1806 might have been permanent had 
Mupolonn abstained from further aggression ; and he can even see 
a good side to the annexation of Hamburg and the North-German 
coast : — 

Had the bisdory of this annexation been written by men of the peasant- 
Hans, it would probably linve been described iu terms of un mixed thankful- 
ness aud praise. In the Decree introducing the French principle of the 
live tenuii* of laud, thirty-six distinct forma of feudal service are enume- 
rated, a? abolished without compensation. 

lie admits frankly that the price which was paid for the benefits 
of Napoleon’s supremacy was “ the suppression of every vestige of 
liberty, the conscription, and the Continental blockade,” which 
last was the straw iuat broke the camel’s back ; — 

Even in such torpid communities os Saxony, political discontent was 
at length engendered hy bodily discomfort. Men who were proof against 
all the patriotic exultation [exaltation ?] of Stein and Fichte lclt that there 
niubl be something wrong in n system uhidi sent up tho price of coffee to 
five shillings a pound, und reduced the tobacconist to exclusive dependence 
upon the market -gardener. 

We might easily multiply extracts, for the pages abound in 
terse and thoughtful remarks which lend themselves well to quota- 
tion; and we might pick out many passages which invite comment; 
but our limits oblige us to contine ourselves to the mention of a few 
points only. Correction is needed at p. 5 1 8, whore Caulaincuurt thrice 
appears as Coulaineourt. In his note at p. 252 Mr. Fyffe is too plainly 
anxious to make out that the Convention, if not exactly a nursing- 


mother to Christianity, took no part against it. He shows, indeed, 
that tho ordinary notion that the Convention “abolished Christi- 
anity ” is an error, or, as he prefers to say, “a fiction.” But when 
he adds that “ where churches were shut up or profaned . • . it 
was the work of local bodies, or of individual Conventionalists on 
- mission,’ 1 ono cannot but ask whether M. Thiers and Mr. Carlyle 
are in error in representing that the Convention gave its sanction 
to one notyrious profanation by accompanying in a body the God- 
dess 6f Reason to Notre Dame? Ana, even hy Mr. Fy fife’s own 
admission, the Convention at one time forbade the exercise of 
Christian worship “ in a distinctive building (i.e. church),” which 
is surely equivalent to shutting up the churches. In the contrast 
which, at p. 35, he draws between the French peasant, even before 
tho Re volution, and the far more completely enslaved Prussian 
serf, he observes 

It is significant of tho difference in self-respect existing in the peasantry 
of tho two countries, that tho custom of striking the common Boldier, uni- 
versal in Gcrmuny, was repugnant to the whole spirit of French military 
service. A blow given to the poorest French soldier was a wrong that ex- 
cited the bitterest resentment. 

If this is descriptive of tho state of feeling immediately before 
the Revolution, tho author may be right ; but half a century 
earlier wo have the evidence of Marshal Saxe that in his day the 
officers at least thought it not repugnant to tho spirit of the 
service to box their men’s earn : — “ En Franco on ne fait pas de 
difficult# de soufleler lea Soldats.” We do not lay so much stress 
on the testimony of Turpin de Crissd, writing in 1769, because he 
intimates that it was the admirers of tho German military system 
who were the worst offenders ; but still his words are decisive as 
to the fact that, blows were not infrequently given. “Fourquoi, 
lorsquo le soldat manque & scs devoirs, se servir de ces tormes 
injurious, qui no pout quo trop commnns? Pourquoi accompagne- 
t-on souvent ces injures do coups do baton?” What French 
officers really stuck at, according to Saxe, was any formal and 
legalized infliction of corporal punishment ; and it was tho attempt 
to introduce this, in tho shape of coup h tie plat de sabre, which 
caused such an outcry against tho innovations of TuTgot and St. 
Germain in 1776. But it may be added that a recent historian of 
Turgot’s administration, M. Jobez, has more than hinted his 
opinion that on the part of the yenl ilshummvs tbe outcry was got 
up to mask their opposition to tho more beneficial of St. Germain’s 
reforms, and that in their own practice they were not always so 
scrupulous about the dignity of humanity in the person of the 
common soldier. Lastly, wo will call attention to the striking 
| passago in which Mr. Fyffe delivers his soul on tho English land- 
I question : — 

lLuould perhaps have born better for the English labouring clasps to 
u timin hound hy u Muni-servile tu 1 t«» their land, than to gain a free liold- 
ing which the Jaw, siding with the landlord, treated as turininnhfo at the 
expiration of particular lives, and whieli the increasing capital of the rich 
miido its favourite prey. It is little prolit. to the landless, result rcolew, 
English labourer to know that his ancestor was a yeoman when tho 
Prussian was 11 serf. Long ns the bimdago of the peasant on the mainland 
endured, prosperity ranie ui last. The conditions which once distinguished 
agricultural England from the Continent, are now reversed. Nowhere on 
the Continent is there a labouring class so shipped and despoiled of all 
interest iu the soil, so sedulously excluded from all possibilities of pro- 
prietorship, as in England. In England alone the absence of internal re- 
volution and foreign pressure has preserved a class whom a life spent in toil 
leaves as hare, and dependent as when it began, and to whom the only lxmn 
which their country cau offer is the education which may lead them to 
quit it. 

Now, forcible and true us much of this is, it overlooks tho fact 
that tho descendants of tho English yeoman have risen as well as 
fallen. If the vanity of genteel families wuuld permit thorn to 
avow tho statu* of their ancestors, it would in n large number of 
cases appear that their founder was some clever yeoman or 
“ statesmans ” son, who took to trade or to a profession as 
being more profitable than slicking to tho land, Tho “ resource- 
less ” labourer is probably the descendant of the unonergotic or 
unsuccessful members of his class. Owing, in short, to the many 
openings in English life, the land has never absorbed tho best 
talents and energy of the population. It may bo a pity that 
this should have been so, but the wholo blame, if blame there 
be, does not rust with the law. It is not the law, but the opera* 
tion of natural causes, that has swept away the Cumbrian “ states- 
men.” Ah for being “ sedulously excluded,” we should be glad to 
know what law excludes uny man from the possibilities of pro- 
prietorship. Without discussing tbe matter further, we may 
suggest a doubt whether the narrow space of a single paragraph 
in a popular history is the fittest place for setting forth views on 
so difficult, so complicated, and so “ burning” a question as that 
of the land. But, whether we agree or disagree with Mr. Fyffe, 
we must praise his book as a vigorous, thoughtful, and well- 
written piece of work. ■ 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOW.* 

u T PRETEND to no literary ability,” Mr. Gough writes in the 
X opening chapter of this volume, “ and am awate that £ am 
more at home on the platform than with the pen.” It is a pity 
when a man knows what his powers are that he is not content 
with exercising them, but must needs venture upon an untried 
field. Mr. Gough is getting on in years. It is a good while, he 
tells us, since he was first startled by hearing some one address 

* Sunlight and Shadow . By John B. Gough London 1 Holder It 
Stoughton. 1880. 
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man." He has been a temperance advooaie for thirty- 
right yearn, and be baa caught all the tricks of the platform 
orator. He would bare done well bad he Btuck to public speak- 
ing, as long as be has anything that he wishes to say ; and when 
atlengtb be was tired of what bis countrymen call “ orating,” had 
than contentedly let the world forget him. We have no doubt 
that, in spite of many extravagances, he has done a great deal of 
good. Even those much-abused men, the moderate drinkers, are 
well aware of the vast amount of misery caused by drunkenness, 
endaragiwteftil to all who lessen it. Happily we need not be 
teetotallers to know that excess in drink, as indeed in all othor 
things, is bad. We are willing to admit that, for a man who 
hoe once riven way to intemperance, the only chance of hope lies 
in total hpstinence. We can readily believe that Auch men will 
be more easily moved by a reformed drunkard, like Mr. Gough, 
who knows bow bard the struggle is through which they have to 
go, than by those who have never felt the real strength of the 
temptation. In listening to the speakers at a temperance festival 
a good deal of amusement can, no doubt, often be 
bad; bub at the same time there is found on inlerest- 
ing opportunity of studying character. Wo remember once 
hearing a smug-faced minister, in gentle tones, assure 
his beloved brethren that the beautiful moon did not Bhine on 
ugly beer and porter, but on pure lovely water, and that, therefore, 
it was water, and water alone, that they ought to drink. No one 
was moved. He went on to say that he knew a mother of ten 
lovely children and one idiot. The idiot was the eldest, and was 
bom before she bad signed the pledge. Still the people were 
scarcely stirred. Dut he was followed by a decent-looking working- 
man in good Sunday clothes. He described how a few years 
before he had been in rags. lie then pointed to the dress he was 
wearing, turned himself round, and said, “ Is this a good coat P Is 
this a good pair of trousers P Why is this, why P Cos I ain’t got 
no drink in my eye.” Ho next pointed to a decent comfortable- 
looking woman who was, he BAid, his wife. He drew the atten- 
tion of his hearers to the excellence of her gown, and told how 
r«gge<f she, too, had oncoboon. He again triumphantly asked, “ Why is 
this, whyP” and as triumphantly answered, “ Cos I ain’t got no 
drink in my eye.” In like manner he described the various advan- 
tages of bis reformed life, and gave the same poetical explanation 
of the origin of each. He carried his listeners away with him, and 
was rewarded with shouts of applause. Now, such n position as 
this Mr. Gough can always take. For seven years ho waa a 
drunkard. In the book before us he describes the miserable garret 
in which he was lying when he fought the battle with himself and 
won self-mastery. No doubt, as ho has again and again told his story, 
he )i&b touched men whom no one could have touched but those who 
knew to the full both the strength of their temptations And the 
bitterness of their suiferings. But such an experience as this, even 
though it be added to a considerable power of public Bpenking, 
goes a very little way towards iitting a man for authorship. Indeed, 
we scarcely know of a worse apprenticeship that a writer could servo 
than seven years of hard drinking, followed by thirty-eight years of 
latform oratory. It may bo the case that Mr. Gough's book will 
e enjoyed by those who usually flock to hoar him. The Exeter 
Hall standard of taste is, we know, not very high. Buffoonery 
there is often mistaken for wit, and clap-trap for argument. But, 
however popular Sunlight and Shadow may Ibecomo with the fol- 
lowers of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, yet it is not a work that can be 
read with satisfaction by those who have any real respect for 
literature. 

Mr. Gough is certainly right when he says, in the first chapter, 
“ My hook will bo somewhat desultory, one thing leading on to 
another.” No more desultory work have wo ever read. He skips 
about from subject to subject, nnd from story to story, in a most 
tiresomo manner. We could almost believe that he liad emptied 
out on & tablo a whole bagful of the anecdotes with which he 
enlivens his audience, and hod then set himself to piece them 
together in the order in which they lay. To the English 
reader — and perhaps to the American, though for a dif- 
ferent reason— the most amusing part will be found in the 
description that Mr. Gough gives of his last visit to Eng- 
land. We can allow, uud more than allow, for his pride 
in the welcome that he received. When a Lord Chancellor, a 
man, to use his own words, at “ the very topmost pinnacle of the 
London world,” presided at one of his lectures, we can feel with 
him when he says, “ What a personal triumph to be thus honoured 
for my work's sake in the land where I was born to so low a lot ! ” 
Hie hither had been a private in Sir John Moore's army, and in 
tho retreat to Corunna had known what hunger meant, for, as he 
told his son, be bad felt the two sides of his stomach grinding 
together. But, while we willingly admit of Mr. Gough's exulta- 
tion, yet we could have wished that ho had set some limits to it. 
We gut a little weary of his great friends and of the descriptions 
of their merits. We should like to have temperance in all tilings, 
and wnen it comes to puffing we will gladly allow of even total 
abstinence. 

Mr. Gough's opening day was in the “ College Gardens of West- 
minster Abbey,” where he was welcomed by the Dean. There “tea 
and coffee were served iu a marquee.” There could be seen “ the 
gray towers of the venerable Abbey, and the dock-tower And 
victoria Tower of the Parliament Houses,” and at the same time 
many emineut teetotallers. “Royalty,” Mr. Gough tells us, 
11 resides in close proximity ; and in ermine gown, and solemn wig, 
end official pomp, the proud peers of Britain assemble to legislate, 
not a stone's throw from this sacred shrine.” It is dear that he 


has carefully studied West's picture of the death of Chatham, 
From Dean Stanley we paw on to Sir Charles Reed, the brothen-in- 
law of “ Hon. Edward Baines.” It is surprising, by the wey, 
bow liberal Mr. Gough is in distributing bis titles. He might be 
a Prime Minister on the eve of resignation. We are not only told 
all that Sir Charles has done— and that he has done a good deal we 
willingly allow — but we learn moreover what he might have 
done. “ I believe.” says our author, “ he might have been Lord 
Mayor had his ambition led him in that direction ; but, as he re- 
frained from coming forward as an alderman, of course he cannot 
rise to that dignity.” Is Mr. Gough really simple enough to be- 
lieve that a teetotaller could become Lord Mayor P When he 
came to stand his election, unless he took a pledge to break 
through liis pledge, who can doubt that ho would be scorn fully 
rejected by toe Livery ? But doubtless at such a time his brother 
abstainers would show him indulgence, and would wink at Hia 
frailties as he welcomed his guests in the loving-cup. We re- 
member a small tradesman in a country village who was a great 
supporter of the temperance cause. When, as regularly happened 
as Christmas came round, his brother got drunk, he was not scan- 
dalized. He used to say, “ My brother, sir, is the beadle of the paijsh, 
and, as a pillar of the Church, is bound to drink at this season ” 
But to return to Mr. Gough and his friends. From Sir Charles Raed 
we pass on to Mr. Samuel Morley. This great abstainer's income 
is set down at 70,000/. a year ; and half of it is Baid to be spent 
in charity. “ lie is a Dissenter and a Congregationaliat. Aa a 
man of business he has few equals. His factory is At Nottingham ; 
his warehouse in Wood Street, Oheapside, and he has a superb 
residence some way from town.” Nor is this all. “ In sprite of 
hiB great wealth, he always dines in tho middle of the day,” and 
“ one sees him driving about in a fine mail phaeton, as if he were 
some thirty or forty years younger than he really is.” He has 
to pay the penalty of all these high qualities. Ho desires “ to 
take things 11 little easier, but it seems that people will not 1st 
him ; for instance, he wishes to retire from Parliament, but the 
Bristol people insist on retaining him as their M.P.” We presently 
come to Canon Farrar, who looks, we learn, every inch a gentle- 
man, and who was formerly, if we are to believe Mr. Uough, 
Head-master of Harrow School. lie has a magnetism about lum 
that, when he speaks briefly, makes you long to heAr more, and 
he can boast that all his children have signed the total abstinence 
pledge. We then come to the “ Lord Biehop of Exeter,” who is, 
we read, the successor of Dr. Arnold at Rugby. Mr. Gough is 
certainly very often unfortunate in his facts. “The Bishop is dArk 
in complexion and hair; he has an ecclesiastic, scholastic, and 
high-bred appearance.” Tho “ Lord Bishop of Rochester,” to whom 
we are next introduced, “ is small in person, bat greAt in effort, . 

. . . and the perfect gentleman.” Passing by two other bishops, 
we arrive at “ lion. Mr. Talbot,” who is very oddly described as 
“the Lord Lieutenant and father of tho House of Commons.” 
From him we pass through Mr. Whitworth, who is “thoroughly 
the gentleman without any superciliousness,” to that glory of tee- 
totallers, Sir Wilfrid Lawson. “I am told,” says Mr. Gough, 
“ that his income from land alone is 100,000 /. per annum.” And 
yet with all that vast fortune ho is so condescending that he takes 
tho trouble — and a good deal of trouble too — to be witty. From 
Sir Wilfrid we reach that great medical total abstainer, Sir Henry 
Thompson, lie, we loam, was so fortunate ns to perform a suc- 
cessful operation on tho lAte King of the Belgians. “ The King 
gave him, so I have heard, 3,000/. The Queen of England made 
him a knight, and nobles and great men consulted him ; and it is 
said that his practice is worth 20,000/. per year.” Descending 
a few steps lower in the social scale we arrive at tho Mayors of 
Rochdale, Bury, and Oldham, who at one of Mr. Gough's 
lectures “ gavo their countenance, in their official capacity (for 
they wore tho massive gold chains and insignia of office), to tha 
temperance cause.” The Mayor of Wigan, we notice, waa con- 
spicuous by his absence. Yet it was hardly to be expected that 
ho should attend, for, according to an old Lancashire tradition* 
he enjoys a great privilege. Should he see three pigs lying 
anywhere together along tho Queen's highway, he has the right 
of making the middle one get up and of lying down in its place. 
This is a clear sign of the jovial and unabstaining character of the 
Corporation of that ancient town. Riving very rapidly, we come 
to the Duke of Westminster, who is “a personal abstainer.” Why 
personal P wo find ourselves asking. Can it bo tho case that some 
great men abstain by deputy ? Space prevents us from noticing 
the reBt of Mr.iGough's long row of great men, but yet we cannot 
pass over a pleasing anecdote about Dr. Porker of the City Tomplfe. 
“ I remarked to him,” writes our author, “ 4 You exhibit many 
striking peculiarities in your pulpit delivery. 1 lie said, * I should 
not bo J oseph Parker if 1 did not ; but ' (laying bis hand on my 
shoulder) 4 come here, ray dear fellow, and tell me of my pecu- 
liarities.' ” And yet, says' Mr. Gough, “ no one who has seen Dh 
Parker in his homecwould judge him to be an egotist.” 

We have no time to dwell on the absurd blunders into which 
Mr. Gough too often falls ; yet one is so gross that 
we ought not to pass it over iu silence. In writing about 
our Post Office he says, “ The old stamps are pasted together 
and in some of the obscure parts of tho town are offered you at a 
reduced price. The Post-Office authorities have issued a new 
pattern of stamp, booms© nearly one-third received had been 
cancelled and renewed.” The lies told to foreigners are, indeed, 
like those told by Falitaff, “ gross as a mountain, open, palpable.” 
Let Mr. Gough stick to drink. When he tells us that by day- 
time he has walked in the brilliant metropolis, and that the kear- 
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HQto in every street was drink, we scarcely heed the exaggeration 
It is, we know, the ordinary intemperance of the temperance 
advocate. But when he makes this ridioulous statement about 
the postage-stamps we are shocked at' his ignorance, his credulity, 
and his rashness, lie will doubtless learn that his whole state- 
ment from beginning to end is utterly untrue. Then, we truBt, he 
will take u solemn pledge that henceforth he will only write about 
what he really understands. If he does this, his next book will 
be‘ of muoh more moderate compass than his Sunlight and 
Mwkno* We must not, however, take our leave of the old 
veteran without some word of praise. We therefore gladly own 
that, mixed with a great deal of poor stuif, are to be found some 
very amusing stories of the strange characters whom Mr. Gough 
bm come across in his long and varied life. 


PREHISTORIC PERU.* 

TT is high time that some attempt should be made to investigate 
X and record the ethnographical antiquities of Peru before they 
ere either destroyed by the ignorant greed of treasure-hunters or 
dispersed by the misdirected zeal of individual collectors, who 
value the objects they obtain for their beauty or their rarity, without 
noting the locality where they have been found. It is a fascinating, 
and almost an untrodden, held of research. The hideous story of 
the conquest was told by soveral contemporary chroniclers, out of 
whose records Prescott compiled his brilliant and picturesque 
narrative. We know probably all that wo need care to know 
about the mere facts of that very discreditable passage in the annals 
•of Spain. Again, the loading characteristics of Peruvian architec- 
ture have been set forth in more than one illustrated work, and 
those who care to investigate such matters can mike themsolves 
familiar with the temples of Cuzco and the palaces of the Inca on tho 
islands in Lake Titicaca. But, up to the present lime, we have been 
completely in the dark about the social history of the people whom 
the Spaniards extirpated. The overthrow of the Feruviau mon- 
archy and nation was so sudden and so complete that the historians 
who recounted it hud not time for more than a narrative, more or 
less circumstantial, of the various phases of tho conflict. They 
had neither time nor inclination to investigate the civilization of 
the conquered race. Fizarro and his followers, ns is well known, 
regarded Pern as a gold-mine, from which so many millions of 
<ducats might be extracted ; but they were too groedy of immediate 
gain to remember that in many cases the artistic value of the objects 
surrendered far exceeded that of their actual weight. When the 
ransom of the Inca came to be appraised, the value of it by 
weight W 09 found to amount to a sum thnt has been estimated 
at three and a half millions of our currency. It consisted, as 
Prescott tells us, not of coined money, but of “ goblets, ewers, 
salvers, vases of every shape and size, ornaments and utensils for 
the temples And royal palaces, tiles and plates for the decora- 
tion of the public edifices, curious imitations of different plants 
and animals/ 1 How instructive would even a few of these pieces 
have been f The enumeration reads like a page out of the tale of 
4t Aladdin ” or the “ Memoirs of Monte Oristo " ; but there seems 
to be no reason for doubting its authenticity* Gold and silver 
vessels aro still occasionally found in Peruvian tombs ; and the 
beauty of some of thoBe very objects was so great that Fizarro 
ftiimself was struck by it. He decided to set apart certain nieces 
when tho bulk of the booty was melted down into ingots, ana send 
them straight home to Spain os a present to Charles V. Among 
them were some vases of the purest gold, richly ornamented, 
measuring twelve inches in height bv thirty inches in circumfer- 
ence. It would be an interesting task to try to trace the fate of 
these precious specimens of barbaric art. It is iust possible that 
one or two may have survived the changes and charftes of Spanish 
politics, and still exist in some forgotten corner of the royal 
palaces ; just as fragments of the golden plates that once en- 
trusted the walls of the Temple of the Sun at Cuzco are still to 
fee seen there in private collections. The religion, again, of the 
Peruvians, and all that concerned it, was a special object of hatred 
to the conquerors. Templo after temple was invaded, the emblems 
•of the sun-god were destroyed, and the sacred vessels and orna- 
ments were consigned to the melting-pot. As for the creed or the 
observances, what son of the true Church could be expected to 
trouble himself with such inventions of the Evil One P 

The Peruvians themsolves had no written language, and their 
historical traditions, transmitted orally, were confined to the most 
privileged classes. “ Science,” said one of the Incas, “was not 
intended for the people, but for those of generous blood. Persons 
of low degree are only pulled up by it, and rendered vain and 
arrogant .* They had not even a rude picture-writing like that 
employed by the Mexicans, but wofe content to entrust their 
' annals to the safe keeping of the mysterious jouipu*. This was a 
cord of threads of different colours twisted ughtly together, from 
which a number of smaller threads were suspended after the 
manner of a fringe. These smaller threads were tied in knote, 
which represented numbers ; while the colours denoted objects, or 
, abstract ideas. The Spaniards boar testimony to Hie singular 
adroitness with which the Peruvians used this cumbrous substi- 
tute for &n*&Jphabot ; but whetif the key to the system had 

• The Necropoti* of Ancon in Pern : a Serie* of Illustrations of die Chili* 
ieffo* and Jndnet/y of the Empire of the Jneae . Being the Results of 
- Bacdvatioiis made on the spot by W. Reiss and A. Stttbel, with the aid of 
the General Administration of the Royal Museums of Berlin. London s 
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been lost— and the secret was known only to the 11 wise men*— 
who was to read Hit record P A sketch of the geyffin- 
moot and social life of the ancient race was, indeed* drawn 
np, not more than thirty or forty years after the eonqtfeat, 
by Garcilasso de la Vega, himself of Peruvian descent | but he 
wrote in Spain, at a distance from the source* of information that 
were in existence then, so that hk work, valuable at it is, is foil 
of inaccuracies. Moreover, it was avowedly an apology for his 
people, and on that account, if bn no other, must be lead With 
caution. The authorities, therefore, on which hktory is usually hosed 
do not exist in the case of Peru. Fortunately, however, the ruins 
of public buildings of all kinds are abundant, and sufficiently well 
preserved to repay attentive study j while the number and extent 
of the cemeteries that still exist all over the oo untry, notwith- 
standing three centuries of treasure-seeking, attest the vaatness of 
the ancient population. 

One of these, situated near Ancon, now an insignificant watering- 
place on the Faoific coast north of Lima, hoe been lately explor ed 
[ by Messrs. Reiss and Stiibel, the first part of whose sumptuous 
work has just appeared. There ore no ruuis at Ancon, and the very 
existence of the graves was unsuspected until the beg inning 
of the railway between Lima and Chancay. The place, however, 
must have been an important one in former days from the use of 
the cemetery, the area of which, surrounded by a wall, occupies 
at least a squaro mile. The authors admit that the discovery of 
the graves was “ the occasion of a barbarous and indiscriminate 
rifling ” of them by n crowd of adventurers, who hurried to the 
spot in the hope of finding gold ; but, nevertheless, they seem to 
have been successful in their attempts to carry on a systematic 
investigation of the place. Possibly their rivals were soon 
wearied of digging in a hard deposit of stratified sand and gravel, 
once, it would seem, tho bed of an estuary, which yielded no 
' objects more precious than earthenware vessels and tude articles 
of domestic use. At any rate, our explorers were able to accumu- 
late a large collection, of which they speak os follows in their 
preface : — 

For these results we are indebted to tho custom prevalent among the 
Peruvians, as among other ancient |*oj>los, of depositing with the dead the 
objects of doily use, us well ns the garments nnd ornaments worn by them 
in life. In this way arms nnd decorations, tools, pottery of tbu most varied 
forms and sizes, toys and articles of the toilet, nay, oven provisions nnd 
domestic animuls, have l>eeti handed down to posterity. It should be added 
that at Ancon a method has been discovered of equipping the dead not 
hitherto known to have been elsewhere practised in Peru, and owing to 
which a large number of artistic garmonti and many-coloured fabrics have 
been preserved. 

1 he equipments of the dead, tho peculiar appearance of tho mammies, 
and the more remarkable specimens of woven materials will form the chief 
subject of our illustrations. 

It cannot be denied that tho graves of Aucon must have been those ol 
quite a poor population, that the place itself was of no importance, us 
appears from the absence of any largo ruins, and that there are many other 
spots which must have played a far more important part in Peruvian his- 
tory, nnd which might consequently be considered moro suitable for in- 
vestigations of this sort. But, like the rural town of Pompeii, which 
has afforded ft clearer insight into tho home-life of classical antiqultv than 
could have been obtained from places of far more historical importance, 
the comparatively obscure settlement of Ancon will probably loug remain thJ 
chief source of information regarding ancient Peruvian culture. Large citic« 
and sites distinguished in the records of the pasi have boon destroyed or 
ransacked, while the forgotten graveyard of Ancon held out little tempta- 
tion to the rapacity of treasure-seekers. Owing to this circumstance, 
combined with the favourable climate and tho nature of tho soU, tho 
treasures here entrusted to the earth have beau remarkably well' pre- 
served. 1 

Apart from the intrinsic interest attaching to flic objects brought to light 
at Ancon, tho value of a work dcaliug specially with them must bcgrcotlv 
enhanced when other Peruvian burial-places coino to be explored in the 
same systematic manner. Such researches must ultimately lend to a solu- 
tion or the important questions touching the common or independent 
social development of tho various peoples subject to the Empire of the 
Incas, and wo shall then be also enabled to form a better idea of the poli- 
tical relations in which the coast tribes stood to the Indians of the 
Cordilleras. 

The work is to consist of about ten parts of the size of the pre- 
sont one. This will give rather more than one hundred platos, 
which are to he distributed under the following heads ■ 
I. The Necropolis and its Surroundings ; II, The Mummies and 
their Apparel ; III. Ornaments of the Graves ; IV. Garments ; 
V. Woven Fabrics ; VI. Pouches ; VII. Headdress, Shoos, 
Articles of Toilet, Domestic Implements; VIII, Tools, Arms* 
IX. Olay and Wooden Figures; X. Earthen Vessels ; XL Ar- 
ticles illustrative of Anthropology, Zoology, and Botany. The 
present Fart contains a map ana ten plates, of which two are 
devoted to views of Anccm and its neighbourhood, and the 
general aspect of the graves, while the rest contain very carefolly 
executed figures of the mummies fas we call them, for want of a 
better name) and the object^ found with them. It is rather un- 
fortunate that, for some unexplained reason, the plates do not 
follow each other in regular sequence. For instance, we have 
Nos. 1, 2, 6, 13# 15 , 16, 36, 48, 86, 90, 94* It is therefore impos- 
sible to estimate the results of the exploration of any single grate 
On Plates 15 and 16 we have views of two of the mummies! 
which wtf presume have been selected as typical specimens. They 
are large, square masses, strongly resembling a very Ill-constructed 
scarecrow, formed of a coarse cotton sack stulfed with learn and 
seaweed, and dressed in porti-colourad cotton garments. Hound 
the lower part of the mummy are a number of cords made oi 
twisted grass, Attached to four others, more strong, stout, and 
long, which were evidently used to lower Hie body into the gnrte. 
The upper part of one of these mummies is foshioned into a rude 
caricature of a head, with a most curious artificial face, made ol 
day, into which pieces of a white substance, possibly shell, have 
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been Inserted, to indicate mouth and eyes. There is a rather ela- 
borate headdress! and long block hair. Within this casing was 
found the body of on adult, in a squatting posture— the invariable 
attitude in all Peruvian graves ; and on its head was the body of an 
infant, wrapped in eloths. Detailed drawings of the cerements are 

P romised in future plates, which we hope may be accompanied 
y better letterpress than the few meagre and unsatisfactory 
lines, evidently translated from the German by an unskilful hand, 
which profess to describe these very remarkable relics. On 
Plates. j6 and 48 we have representations of woollen fabrics, exe- 
cuted ny a new process, combining photography with chromo- 
/lithography. Notiling can be better than these plates. The atulT 
looks real enough to be raised from the paper, and the colours aro 
clear and distinct without being unduly brilliant. We next 
come to the objects found with the dead, of which “ spindles 
and Workbaskets ” occupy Plate 86. The baskets, made of 
grass tastefully plaited in patterns that Are still not uncommon, 
contain all the odds and ends usually accumulated in such re- 
ceptacles. The authors enumerate “ needles and bodkins, balls of 
thread, tufts of wool or cotton, fragments of bright threads and 
tissues, small stones and metal wares, bits of stick, shells and 
grains of maize, neckties, finger-rings, wooden and clay figures, 
and small dishes of wood or clay/ The spindles are among the 
most tasteful objects yet found. They are made of havd wood, with 
whirls of terra-cotta, gaudily painted in a pattern which is usually 
carried for some distance along tho shank of the spindle. Several 
of these aro figured. Plate 90 illustrates some curious clay figures 
which the authors decide to have been children’s dolls. One of 
them was strapped to a wooden frame representing a cradle. We 
hope that as large a number os possible of these articles of domestic 
use will be figured in subsequent numbers. It is from thorn that 
tho social life of the Peruvians will be best understood. Tho 
whole work promises to be one of the best contributions to the 
ancient history of the hupurn race that 1ms yet appeared. 


PR. WEBB’S FAUST.* 

O NE of the first things we learn from Dr. Webb is that the 
published English translations of Faust, arn reckoned at more 
than forty. To add to this number is, especially for a man who 
has other things to do, a gm\e responsibility. ]>r. Webb has done 
other things with credit ; and wo cannot say that in our honest 
opinion he has justified himself in bringing the translations of 
Faust nearer by one to fifty. Not that lie fails, in any case, for 
want of a good theory of translation. lie has an excellent one. 
lie rightly makes it a cardinal point to aim at reproducing the 
form of the original; by which he understands preserving the 
German metres and rhUhtu, but with a certain license of re- 
plucing double rhymes by single ones, iii consideration of the rela- 
tive poverty of English in this respect, except where the double 
rhyme is an integral part of a metrical system. Nothing could bo 
more just and judicious; though, on the point of double rhymes, 
it is fit to bo noted that Mr. ttwinbumo has done much to dispel 
the common belief of a want of resources in our language. Put 
thero are very few, it is true, if there he any, who cau shoot with 
Mr. Swinburne’s bow (we arc speaking not of his rank, on tho 
whole, as a poet, for which this is not tho occasion, but of his 
mastery of language and verse). We quite agree, therefore, that a 
translator from German docs better to abandon a certain number 
of double rhymes tbun to torment himself in seeking barely pos- 
sible combinations. Put, while wo commend Dr. Webb's inten- 
tions, and shall have more to say anon of his introductory helps to 
the understanding of Faust, tho main body of his work must 
needs be judged not by intentions but by performance. And we 
are unable greatly to commend its performance in the face of what 
Las been done by others. Turning to Bayard Taylor’s version, 
which marks, as we have said at other times, tho highest standard 
et reached, we find that Dr. Webb’s not only does not rival it, 
ut does not for general fidelity in letter aud spirit come any- 
where near it. Wo do not say that in some particular passages 
the two may not appear to be on a level. Dr. Webbs best work is, 
According to such a roughly estimated balanco ns we can strike, 
about equal to Bayard Taylor’s least good ; and it may now and 
then happen (though we have not ourselves observed it) that 
Bayard Taylor is at bis worst when Dr. Webb is at bis best. 
In a really diiiicult and trying passage like tbo chorus of spirits 
beginning 

Sohwindet, flir dunhclu 
WOlbungcn drobrn — 

Bayard Taylor’s superiority is almost immeasnrable ; superiority 
not only in closer rendering of tho ftennan, and tracing the minute 
anatomy of its structure, but in transferring its harmonies and 
poetic movement to the sounds and movement of Euglish verse. 
In translation Dr. Webb is plausible, but not really accurate ; in 
diction and movement he is facile And sometimes* brilliant, but 
seldom really harmonious and poetical. We will take one little 
phrase by wsy of illustration, when Wagner knocks at the door 
of Faust'a study, Faust, who has just been in the presence of the 
Earth-spirit, ej&laimB 

0 Tod! Ich kenn'a — dua 1 st mein Famulus— 

Kb wird indn (tohttastes GlUck zu nichte ! 

Dii» diem FUlle <l«r Goslehte 
Per trtekne Schleicher atOren mum ! 


JS * Foust. From, the German of Goethe, By Thomas E, Webb, LLJ)., 
1 Q.C* dee. Dublin : Hodge*, Figgis, & Co. London ; Longman* & Co, 
1B80. 


For which Dr. Webb gives 

O Death ! I know— it ia my Fnmulna ! 

Mine opportunity hath come to nought! 

That the full vision which my spirit sought 

Must, by the prowling dunce, be ended thus! 

" Prowling dunco ” looks at, first sight a nsat and happy rendering* 
But a moment’s reflection shows that it will not do. Wagner Is 
a little-minded man, a prig, and a bore ; but he ia not a dunce by 
any means. If bo wore, ho would not be in a position to inflict 
bis company on Faust. On the contrary, he is book-learned, in- 
dustrious, a useful assistant, and (it should seem from his perform- 
ance in tho Second Part) a skilful manipulator. Far truer to 
words, metre, and meaning is Bayard Taylor, who turns the lines 
as follows : — 

0 death ! — 1 know it — "t is my Famulus 1 

My fairest lurk finds no fruition : 

In nil the fulness of my vision 

The soulless sneak disturbs me thin ! 

Sir Theodore Martin has “ soulless driveller,” which, though’ it 
does not exactly hit the mark, is better than Dr. Webbs inven- 
tion. And if, being satisfied how much Bayard Tnylor's level ia 
above Dr. Webb, we proceed to test the latest comer’s work by 
the standard of Sir Theodore Martin’s, taken as a good specimen 
of tho second rank of translations, we Bliall still find that Dr. Webb 
is not certain of holding his own. By translations of tho second 
rank we mean thoso which endeavour to keep in the same com- 
pass A8 the original, but are content with a general and more or 
loss loose resemblance to its structure and rhythm. Dr. Webb, 
as we have said, aims at more, and not uufrequently with relative 
success. In tbo soldiers’ chorus in the sccno “ Vor dem Thor,” he 
is not more left behind by Bayard Taylor than be outstrips Sir 
Theodore Martin, who here falls back on mere paraphrase. If his 
average merit were kept up to this, he might claim a very 
respectable place, which the render accustomed to examination- 
lists might imagine as either towardB the end of the first class 01 
at tho head of the second. If wo may bo pardoned a little 
academic slang, tho position would be something like that of tho 
candidate of whom examiners say in consultation, having placed 
the undoubted first-class men, “ Woll, shall we give him a first? * 
Unfortunately Dr. Webb's average is brought down by some ex- 
traordinary lapses into commonplace fiatness or extravagant bad 
taste, such as in a classical translation paper (to continue the 
?imile) would so affect a candidate's marks for style us to leaver 
him a good deal of leeway to make up. When Faust says to the- 
Earth-spirit : — 

Soil ich dir. Fin mincnhil dung, weichen ? 

Eh Lin's, bin Faust, bin Dduesgleichfit ! 

Dr. W ebb makes him say 

Flamboyant Form !— I dare the sequel ! 

Fin In — I'm Faust — am none the less, thine equal ! 

Again, “Ye antique fixtures, which I do not want” (for “Du all 
Gemthe, das icli nicht gebrtiucht") combines baldness with an un- 
happy air of legal pedantry, And is not exact After all. And these 
two lines, spoken by Faust when bent on suicide— 

Nueh jencm Ihirchgnng hinznstreben, 

Um desaen engen Mund die ganze Hiillc llnmmt — 

are rendered by 

Through the dread dark defile thy purpose follow, 

Though at its mouth all Pull display* it* ontlamme ; 

which, to speak plainly, is, for a translation that keeps the sens* 
of the original at all, us bud a piece of work as we have ever met 
with. Take, once more, tho beautiful aud often-quoted lines at 
the beginning of tho second scene in Faust's study 

Entfichlafen eind nun wildc Triebo 
Mit jedom unge*tllmeu Thun ; 

Ea reget sick die Mcruchenliube, 

Dio Liebe Gottes regt aich nun. 

What does Dr. Webb mako of them? 

Lulled if< estdi pas Hi on, wild And erring, 

Aud violence hath smoothed it* brow ; 

The love of man within is Hlirring — 

The love of God i» stirring now ! 

This is poor altogether, but the second line is unpardonable. To- 
make Goethe talk of violence smoothing its brow ! That lino 
alone, if there be any purgatory for translators, is enough to make 
Dr. Webb’s state exceeding parlous. It is a much less fault— to 
go back to the Earth-spirit— that “ der Gotthoit lebendiges Kleid * 
becomes the very commonplace “garb sublime.” Dr. Webb, 
moreover, seems to havo a taste for odd words. Flamboyant 
we have already seen ; be likewise gives us mtepast, gnaws,' and 
undoyant ; this last, so far^s wo can discover, is a desperate 
qpinage of bis own to rhyme with buoyant , though in a place 
where desperate mooAircs are excusable. Altogether, we fear that 
we are still a long way, for the sum of the help that Dr. Webb 
has given us, from the time when, in his own words, “ under some 
happy conjunction of tbe planets, an English translator appears 
who has converted the German masterpiece into an English 
poem.” 

But we are glAd to be abIa$to speak quite otherwiso of Dr. 
Webb’s preface and notes. These show careful study of the poem 
and no small ingenuity* Not only are they likely to be useful to 
English readers, but they make various new points which future 
commentators on Faust — who will assuredly never be wanting- 
will do well to take account of. The critical notes on tbe trans- 
lation of particular passages eficctually disarm the facile superiority 
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fiffuniMl by Germans over the mere foreign student, by showing 
how much and how confidently the German s differ among them- 
selves. For our own part, we much doubt whether a native 
scholar necessarily has any advantage oyer a duly instructed 
foreigner when it conies to the interpretation of a really difficult 
passage, no matter in what language. Apart from questions of 
textual criticism, which here do not occur to any appreciable ex- 
tent, it is a question of literary tact and sympathy with the 
author much more than of linguistic knowledge. Wo should 
ourselves be disposed to cut the knot in more than one vexed place 
of Faust by holding that Goethe purposely used vague or am- 
biguous langungo without intending to iix it to a precise shade of 
meaning. I tut we must turn to Dr. Webb’s introduction. There 
ate some very sensib1e*retnarks on the apparent mystery and in- 
coherence of the plan of Faust as a whole. Goethe wanted to 
combine a plan that gave him free scope for his genius with a 
great mystification of the public. 

He selected the story of the middle ages, whoso adventures formed the 
nucleus around which the most popular of Teutonic myths hud gathered, 
lie avowedly made use of llto story of Faust as Lo Sage made use of the 
story of GU Blas. It was a thread on which lie could string what adven- 
ture* he pleased. It enabled him to depict a number of little independent 
worlds. ... He set the all<*gorista and the commentators going. ... He 
wrote no preface and he vouchsafed no explanation. If lie made any ro- 
auarks upon the subject, his remarks were essentially misleading. 

We have ourselves pointed out not long ago that much of the 
supposed obscurity of the Second Part vanishes on tho application 
of considerations of this kind. It is simply the old Faust legend 
with the whole wealth ol* Goethe’s imagination strung upon it ; 
profoundly modified, indeed, by being made to concludo with 
Faust’s salvation. Here there is a serious and continuous purpose, 
manifested in detail by tho elaborate and almost antistrophic 
correspondence of passages in the closing scenes of the Second 
Part with phrases and passages in the First. In this connexion we 
must differ from Dr. Webb's opinion ns to Mepbistopheles’s wager 
with Faust. That there is no wager in heaven we agree ; when 
Mephistopheles says in the Prologue, 14 Was wettet Ihr? " it is an 
idle flourish. The reply he gets is not tho acceptance of a chal- 
lenge, but a hare license to go and do his worst on Faust, ns he 
may on all men, so long as thoy live on earth. Hut we cannot 
r.<rree that the wager with Faust is not seriously meant ns such by 
JVIephistopholes. No doubt he would also like, as Dr. Webb 
points out, to make sure of Fausts damnation, even to abundnut 
•caution:— 

So hah* ich dich arlmn unlicdingt . . . 

11 ml bait* or s ell such nicht tlein Tcutcl (lbcrgcben, 

1 Er inlli»te doch zu Grande gchn ! 

Hut this does not show that Mephistopheles does not rely on his 
wager too; and the proof that he does is that in the Second Part 
lie thinks he lias won it. Wo have onlv to compare the terms 
of tho wager with tho final event, Faust says to Mophis- 
tqphelos : — 

Word’ ich zum Angvnblicke sngen : 

YorwciJe doch ! Du bi&t so schbn ! 

• * • • 

Die Uhr mag stelin, der Zrigrr fallen, 

Es sci die Zeit ftir niich vorbei 1 

And Mephistopheles clinches the bargain : — 

Bedenk' ea wohl I Wir werden’s nicht vergesseu. 

In tho fifth act of tho Second Part Faust docs exclaim : — 

Zum Augenblickc dUrft* ich flagon : 

Vcrwcile doch I Du hist so schbn ! 

and thereupon dies; in tho short following dialogue between 
Mephistopheles and the chorus of Lemures, Faust's own words 
are pointedly echoed (“ Dio Uhr steht still. . . Der Zeiger 
fiillt. . . . Es ist vorbei ”). Mephistopheles thinks himself 
•safe, yet lias a half suspicion of something amisB : — 

Dor Kttrprr licgt, und will der Geist entflichn, 

Ich /.rig* ihm rasch den hlutgeschriobnen Titcl ; — 

Doch letder ! hat man jetzt so vide Mittcl, 

Dcm Teufel Seelen zu entziehn. 

Then comes the rescue by the heavenly host. Plainly Mopliisto- 
pheles is meant to keep up his character of the mediroval Devil by 
being bafooled in tho regular medico val fashion. As between him- 
self and Faust the bet is won, or tho condition of tho bargain per- 
formed, whichever way wo liko to state it ; but only in the letter. 
The moment to which Faust says 44 Verweile doch ! Du hist so 
•chon ! ” is not such a one as he thought of in his bargain. It is 
a moment, not of sensual or selfish pleasure, but of pleasure in 
well-doing to men. lie has striven upwards to the better part, 
and mode Mephistopheles himself his unwilling instrument theroin. 
Hence the power of the deliverers to rescue him : — 44 Wer imzner 
etrebend sich bomuht, den kounen wi* erldscn.” As to the sub- 
stance, we think we are at one with Dr. We]pb in this. But ha 
•earns not sufficiently to recognize that in form the catastrophe is 
carefully built on the mystery-play model of a discomfiture of 
the Devil by something that in a worse cause would bo counted for 
sharp practice. 

On the dramatic structure of the First Part Dr. Webb is acute 
and instructive, though he makes one odd slip in saying that 41 the 
lengthened monologues of Faust lender it incapable of repre- 
on the stage. 9 * We should have thought it barely possible 
that Hr* Webb should not know the contrary to be an easily verified 
fart. The First Port of Faust is not unfrequently represented on 
the* German stage, and that with a dramatic force which, alter the 
lapse 6f several jean, is fresh and vivid in the present writer’s 


memory. Of course extensive f< cuts ” have to bo made both in. 
the monologues and elsewhere, and even so the piece is a long 
one. But toe same is true of Shakspaare’s plays. Capable or not 
capable, the thing is done. This, however, is a -mere passing' re- 
mark of Dr. Webb’s. His explanation of the minute chronology 
of the action is extremely ingenious ; it puts some parts of the 
dramatic effect in a new light, and clears up some points 
which have formerly been taken as showing on Goethe's 
part either carelessness or forgetfulness of ordinary dramatie 
rales. An indication is expressly given in the text, but over- 
looked by some of the commentators, that the Walpurgisnacht 
follows closely on the slaving of Valentine. In the first soene, 
again, Faust sponk9 of the moon as at tho full ; on Walpurgis- 
night it is still waxing ( 4( dio unvollkommne Scheibe des fotnen 
Minds 9 '). Hence Dr/ VVobb concludes that the whole action 
(down to the Walpurgis-night) must take place within three 
weeks ; and, working out the time disposable for the loves of Faust 
und Margaret, he fixes the scene of Valentine’s death to the very 
night following the last dialogue between Faust and Margaret in 
the garden. This reading not only makes the dramatic intorest 
concentrated instead of diffuse, but gives a distinct significance, 
as Dr. Webb argues in detail, to every incident One difficulty 
occurs to us which is not dealt with. When Valentine appears 
on the stage he not only knows that Margaret's fair fame is lost, 
but believes it to be notorious. How could this be tho case in the 
narrow limits of time marked out by Dr. Webb P Still, it may 
well ho that no possible reading will give us a scheme altogether 
free from difficulty. Faust is by no moons the only great work 
of fiction in which the dispositions of time and place are more or 
less inconsistent; and the explanation which, without doing 
violence to the natural meaning of words and action, presents least 
difficulties on tho whole will have a fair claim for acceptance. We 
will not offer a positive judgment on Dr. Webbs, but it certainly 
deserves attention. 


THE BII011ES AND CITIES OF THE BODEN SEE.* 

A GOODLY volumo on tolerably familiar districts, traversed in 
all directions by favourite tourist routes, appeals, as Mr. 
Capper modestly remarks in his preface, a somewhat bold experi- 
ment. Without caring to open the book, we should be inclined 
to assume that it might be made up of trivialities chad out with 
padding. But if we had committed ourselves to a hasty judgment 
of the kind, we should have been greatly mistaken. Mr. Cupper 
went about his work in a methodical way which cannot be too 
highly commended, ns he had decided to come before the public 
as an author. lie resided for n couple of years on the shores of 
the Boden See or in villages in the neighbourhood. lio associated 
chiefly with Swiss or Germans. He adopted their habits, and 
laid himself out to participate in their pursuits. lie made 
excursions to all the objects of interest, and luxuriated in the 
scenery to his heart's content. In the course of his multifarious 
reading he made himself master of tho local archaeology, ns of a 
history ancient, mediaeval, and modern which abounds in strange 
and sensational incidents. And the result of his wanderings and 
literary researches has been the composition of a volume of varied 
interest, enlivened by his personal experiences and adventures. 
We have praised from tho reader’s puiut of view his manner of 
doin'? the country ; and in all respects it is preferable to the more 
popular plan of scurrying about the world at express pace. Mr. 
Capper may perhaps carry his practice to an extreme ; for life is 
shorter than in patriarchal times, when a couple of years might 
have been no excessive space for a tourist limiting bis wanderings 
to Europe to devote to such a district as that of tie Boden Seo. 
For ourselves, we should always have had an uneasy sense of the 
immensity of tho mauy inviting fields we were necessarily leaving 
unexplored. Yet we admit that such a lake as the Boden See 
will well repay one for making leisurely acquaintance with it. 
We know it merely from Hying visits; and were persuaded, oven 
beforo reading Mr. Capper's book, that we had appreciated its 
attractions very insufficiently. For, apart altogether Irani their his- 
torical associations, tho scenery of the Swiss lakes — and Constance 
is Swiss to all intents and purposes — grows upon one slowly, though 
surely, when the beauties are retiring rather than imposing. Thus 
nobody can fail to be struck at first sight with the stern picturesque- 
ness of the Lake of the Free Forest Cantons, especially when the 
steamer is moving under the shadow of the. precipices that over- 
hang tho Bay of Uri. Without carrying invidious comparisons 
further, we may simply say that Mr. Capper Las shown that the 
relative tameness of Constance has a seductive witchery of its 
own ; while in point of legend and historical romance it distances 
any possible rivals. 

But though Mr. Capper dilates on archaeology, history, 
and romance, beforo all ho is eminently practical. It was 
his pleasure on the wet days and in the long winter even- 
ings to ransack sources of information in type or manu- 
script that not unfroquently wore comparatively inaccessible. 
But he writes in the first place lor the touriets of the present, or ■ 
rather of the future ; and his chief purpose is to show by ex- 
perience and example how economically a trip to the Continent 
may be made. The representative traveller of the past was the 
man born to a fortune, who went the tour of Europe in his car- 
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viaga behind post- hones and indulged in the gaieties of society 
at each Court he visited. The tourists of the future will be the 
intelligent men of the masses ; the school teachers and the better- 
educated clerks et id genus mime , who have but a few weeks to 
devote totheir holiday at the utmost! and whose purses are light 
as their time is limited. Mr. Capper points out how these good 
people may make the best of their opportunities ; and he strongly 
advisee them to try Switzerland. The journey thither! to be sure, 
coate money; but once thero they can enjoy themselves very 
cheaply. He recommends them to do as he did, and never attempt 
too much. He s&ya very truly that if the object is to recruit the 
body as well as to relax the roind 9 there is no such mistake ns over- 
exertion. Early starts and long days exhaust the strength and 
swell the expenditure. In the abundance of pensions kept at 
all prices! there need be no difficulty in finding comfortable 
headquarters ; and in each town there are good second-rate inns, 
which will give the traveller little cause of complaint. Thero are 
pensions where you may fare sumptuously at eight or nine francs 
a day; as there are others, iu less frequented localities, where you 
may find a good sleeping-room and a substantial table at a prico 
not higher than four francs and a half. Mr. Capper practised 
as he preachqs, and appears generally to have been lortunato. 
But we must add that he was certainly not over- fastidious, 
though he is very frank as to the shortcomings lie found. 
Thus he had quartered himself one winter iu the Pension Hel- 
vetia at Kreuzlingen, which is a suburb of Constance. The 
oompany that met at the daily dinner-table, though mixed, must 
have been agreeable enough ; the guests were either men of some 
position! or, at all evonts, had seen something of the world. But 
t'ho dining-room opened into the public ga&tstube, “ where the 
small shopkeeper, or artisan, or travelling pedlar came in to get 
his glass of wine,” and which was liable 10 no filled at any moment 
with the fumes of rank tobacco. 

It is impossible to givo even nn outline in Any detail of the 
narrative of this busily indolent two years' residence. We can 
merely select a passage hero and there to give some notion of how 
Mr. Capper employed his time, and of the information ho collected 
iu the course of his peregrinations, llo found Constance to ho dis- 
agreeable winter quarters, so far at least as the climate was concerned. 
Heavy vapours hung habitually over tho skirts of tho lake, cloud- 
ing the views and chilling the air, while the sun was shining 
brightly and warmly on the heights behind. But in that almost 
unprecedentedly severe winter of 1879-80, the people held an ico- 
caruival on tho frozen lake. Parties of skaters made constant 
excursions from the one shore to tho other; and there is ono 
afternoon in especial that lives in Mr. Capper's memory. “ The 
sun shone brightly from a perfectly blue sky ; it was 4.30 i».m. when 
wo took to tho dcop-groeu ice, which was so smooth that skating 
seemed no exertion whatever, but was like flying.*' The skaters had 
grand views of tho iuntnstic mountain peaks, set oil* by tho splendours 
of the setting sun, as they tlew over the purple expanse of ice. Wlmt 
struck him especially in those flying ico excursions wero tho 
various fishing stations dotted over the surface. Tho fisherman 
provides himself with a screen of wood and straw, which ho 
pushes before him upon runners to sotuo spot that is known to 
him as a favourite resort of tho fish. Thero ho cuts a hole, draws 
off bis boots aud skates, disposes his feet in a pail padded with 
straw, and, dropping his bait into the water, waits patiently for a 
bite. After all, though he occasionally lands a trout, tho prizes 
he makes in ordinary are principally a small species of perch. Mr. 
Cupper found Rorschach a pleasant summer resort and a very con- 
venient centre for interesting excursions. Instead of going to tho 
“ Seeliof," which has u high reputation nnd deserves it, he put 
up at the more modest establishment of “ The tlreeu Tree," where 
tho bedroom at least, according to his description, soeniB to havo 
been bright and coquettish enough to please anybody. Among 
the most interesting of tho expeditions iio made from Rorschach 
woa one to tho annual Lanth-ycmeindc , or popular assembly, of 
one of the two divisions of tho Canton Appenzell. Tho 
people's Parliament was held at Trogen. It impressed hiui 
greatly to see those comfortably-dressed, decently-behaved Repub- 
licans voting tho election of Ministers, magistrates, &c., by tho 
popular acclamation of some five thousand voico 9 , having 
solemnly prefaced the proceedings by a church service, and a 
u grand old hymn ” sung in general chorus. At present tho shores 
#fthe Boden See are singularly flourishing. Many of the towns 
are famous all the world over as tho seats of thriving manufac- 
tures ; while the land generally is owned by peasants, or small 
farmers, or by the communes whose members labour hard and take 
a pride in economizing. In old times the lot of the lower classes 
was a very different one, and it is no wonder that those on the 
Swiss side hold to their Republican institutions after their fathers' 
experience of the tyrannies of the seigneurs. When tho peasants 
and serfs revolted aj^ainst the lords there was nothing to choose 
between the brutalities perpetrated on the one side and the 
other. But never, of course, did the unfortunate people enduro 
a period of more protracted misery than during the long vicissi- 
tudes of the Thirty Years’ War, when Catholic troops and 
Protestant*, Imperialists, Swedes, and French, successively hold 
possession cl tho country , and when the soldiers who came 
in the guise of friends were as ruthless in their outrages 
as avowed enemies. By wuy of illustrating tho horrors and 
bu timings of the times, we are referret} to tho extracts from 
the remarkable diary which Burster, a monk of the monastery 
oT Salem, soar Uebe/iingen, has left behind him. But what im- 
piMSua us nearly as much as the good fathers’ capacity for 


endurance are the indirect evidenced of their immense wealth. 
After having been mercilessly pillaged time after time ; after tho 
levying of forced contributions by one. set of combatants after 
another; after entertaining wasteful soldiers by the hundred at free 
quarters in the convent for weeks, or even months, on a stretch, 
there still seem always to have been money or supplies forth- 
coming, however bitter may have been the complaints at parting 
with them under coercion. 

Mr. Capper passed a summer and an autumn with his wife and 
children at See w is in the Piiittigau, which is a district, or rather 
a valley, lying to the left of the Rhuinthal as one ascends it from 
the Lake of Constance. His report of that secluded health-resort 
is so vory favourable that many of our countrymen to whom it 
Las been hitherto almost unknown may be tempted to try it as a 
sojourn. Wo hear of a friendly and liberal host, cheap and 
comfortable quarters, civil villagers, glorious air, delightful walks, 
and beautiful scenery. There are magnificent excursions to 
be mado in the neighbouring mountains, some of which form 
the boundaries between Austria and Switzerland ; and on one of 
these Mr. Capper with a party of friends had something approach- 
ing to a series of adventures. At Seewis, as usual, he made the 
most of his opportunities in the way of informing himself as to 
the circumstances of the natives. Seewis is a relatively wealthy 
commune, aud certainly its inhabitants must be in very easy cir- 
cumstances. It was nearly burned down and almost entirely 
rebuilt -seventeen years ago, and the houses accordingly have 
gained in comfort all that they lost in picturesqueness. The 
commune possesses extensive forests, the money value of which, 
however, is rather illusory than real, since the proprietors dare 
not cut down their shelter from the mountuin winds and 
avalanches. Every houso is surrounded by its orchard ; each 
citizen has his allotment of tho public amble laud, held on a life- 
tenure, with tho right of grazing on tho Alps for his sheep und 
cattle. There must bo money to spare, too, in the public treasury, 
for the commune lately bought the old feudal castle, which 
they have transformed and doformed into a hideous town hall. 
Although Mr. Capper remained with his family at Seewis till the 
5th of December, they enjoyed until tlieu, instead of frost and 
snow, 44 an ulmost unbroken Indian summer of almost perfect 
beauty." Such weather may probably havo been exceptional ; but 
it seems certain that Seewis in many respects must be at least ns 
tlosirablo a residence for invalids, even in tho depth of tho winter, 
as the more fashionable Davos, still higher up among the hills, in 
which lies the pictui usque valley of the Landquart. 


DR. WORTLE’S SCHOOL.* 

fJMIE metaphor which compares a novelist to a cook is pcrhapB 
-L as hackneyed as it is irreverent ; but the practices of certain 
very notable, nnd, it may bo added, very agreeable, practitioners of 
tho novelists art make the repetition of it almost unavoidable. As 
the skilful artist of tho kitchen works up his comparatively limited 
materials into fresh compounds, differing a little iu composition, 
and very much in title, so does the novelist; and ns tho nalade 
Berlin vise of ono year brings to the palate something more than a 
reminiscence of the Mayonnaise Bay -and- Uayyaye of the year 
before, so is it with tho books which the novelists readers alfect. 
Nobody, therefore, ought to bo very much surprised or even greatly 
aggrieved if a masterful clergyman who is perpetually waging 
polite war with his Bishop, another clergyman who is under a cloud 
and has a faithful wife, a small mystery cleared up by a rapid journey 
to tho ends of the earth, and an amiable young nobleman who is 
faithful to a girl somewhat below him in station, present them- 
selves once more in Dr. Worth's School, indeed, Mr. Trollope lias 
more claim to originality thuu tho artist to whom we have com- 
pared him, because, if his mixture is something of a <# mixture 09 
before," at any rate his ingredients are liis own genuine inven- 
tions. The doctrine of copyright iu ideas has hitherto been 
limited to the arts of design, but thero is no reason whatever for 
refusing to extend it to literature. 

If, however, Dr. Worth's School cannot bo said to show any 
claim on Mr. Trollope’s part to the distinction of infinite variety, 
let ub kaaton to say that it certainly does not * expose him to tho 
charge of staleness. Attentive students of fiction know that the 
goodness of tho work of assiduous novelists is very often in inverse 
proportion to its size. Dr. Worth's School hardly deserves tho 
position of a full-grown novel, and its two slim volumes do 
not contain much more than half or a third of tho quantity 
usual in such novels. But the earlier part of it at least is as 
brightly and plensautly writton as anything that the author has 
done, and exhibits his mannerism — limited aud somewhat tricky 
as that mannerism is— in a very favourable light. The end is not 
good, and seems somewhat huddled up ; but tho story goes off 
with great spirit, aud, as Mr. Trollope ingenuously tells Lis readers 
all about it w tho first few score pages, the usual bashfulness which 

E revents reviewers from giving arguments of novels hardly applies 
ero. Dr. Wortle is a sufficiently distinguished scholar with a 
will of his own, and a consciousness of the side on which his bread 
is buttered, He has left his college, has taken n living, and hus 
combined with that living a preparatory school where the charges 
are very high, and of which the reputation is proportionately great. 
When the story opens, twenty-eight happy youths are boarded, 
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lodged, washed, &c. under Dr. Wortle's roof, and their pleased 
parents requite the Doctor with Bums varying from two hundred 
to two hundred and fifty pounds yearly. ’Nor let any reader sup- 
pose that this ingenious combiner of the cure of souls with the care 
of youth is a charlatan. Dr. Wortle is represented as a somewhat 
worldly hut thoroughly honest and honourable man, giving every- 
body full quid for thnir quo ; of a generous spirit, and capable of making 
his parish a model parish at the same time that he mokes his school 
an exceedingly profitable school. Only he has a certain affectation 
of contempt for spiritual zeal which brings him into loggerheads 
perpetually with bis bishops, whom he invariably routs, and who 
naturally do not love him any the more therefore. Nor is he 
without other enemies, notably a certain Mrs. Stantiluup, with 
whom be has had to fight in her capacity of parent, and who hates 
him with n deadly hatred. Now the experienced reader who 
knows the ways of schoolmaster-poisons will perceive at once 
that it is an object with Dr. Wortle to unite as lar as possible the 
two kinds of assistants that he requires, assistant-master and 
curate, in one person, and that it is not easy for him to do so, more 
especially as he also desires to get out of this assistant's wife certain 
other assistance of the matron character. At tbc date of the story 
ho has got a phoenix, or a pair of phoenixes, if that were possible. 
Mr. Peacocke has been a bellow of his college ; ho has taken the 
highest honours ; he haB au American wife who is not only a 
charming lady, but who is nuite willing to look after the hoys 
maternally and spare Mrs. Wortle. The Doctor would bo able to 
say guts me uno ftlicior i but for a little hitch about the curacy. 
Mr. Peacocke is rather shy of this complication of duties, And it 
Bhnrtly becomes apparent that if he were not shy the reigning Bishop 
would see in the circumstance an opportunity for playing a return 
mutch with Dr. Wortle. Between the time of his leaving Oxford 
and the time of his coming to Dr. Wortle, Mr. Pcacocko has spent 
five years in America, and of his history during those five years, 
of the antecedents of Mrs. Peacocke, &c. &c., nothing whatever is 
known. The Bishop puts it to Dr. Wortlo whether ho can bo 
expected to license a man in whose livret there is such a singular 
gap, and suggests with a proper episcopal mixture of mildness and 
severity that the gap shall he filled. The reasonableness of this 
point of view is insisted upon by Mr. Puddicoinbe, the parson-con- 
fidant of Bomewliat narrow mind, but upright and not unkindly 
disposition, whom also we have met a few times in Mr. Trollopes 
books. So the Doctor very unwillingly requests his phoonix to 
give an account of himself during his last stay in the desert, and 
the phoenix acknowledges with commendable frankness that he is 
unlike the knife-grinder, and has a story to tell. A delay of a few 
days is agreed upon, during which it is to be decided whether this 
story is to be told or not. What the story is, Mr. Trollope very 
obligingly tells his readers at once — a frankness in which we shall 
not imitate him. Suffice it to say that the wisdom of the axiom, 
44 Shun delays, they breed remorse/’ ib justified anew. Before the story 
can be told to Dr. Wortle’s friendly ears it is told to other eats, 
friendly and unfriendly, by lips of the most unfriendly kind ; and 
one of Mr. Trollope’s favourite difficulties is comfortably esta- 
blished. Of course it comes all right; Mr. Trollope’s difficulties 
always do come right, unless that of The Small /louse at Allimjtun 
may be said to bean exception. But both Dr. Wortlo and Mr. 
Peacocke— the former altogether undeservedly, the latter with a 
proportion of desert which will be judged differently by the strait- 
laced and the loosely girt in matters ethical — have to undergo a 
period of considerable tribulation. This involves a sharp tight 
with the Bishop, and the preliminaries, at. least 4 of a sharp fight 
with a London newspaper of the scandal-mongcring sort. Mr. 
Trollope's account ol’ the estimable periodical which he calls 
44 Everybody's Business ” is very sprightly and by no means fero- 
cious, and his correspondence between Dr. Wortle and the Bishop 
deserves a good deal of praise. 

The merit, indeed, of lh\ Worth's School consists chiefly in 
details of this kind. The conduct of the story, and not the story 
itself, is evidently the point to which the author has wished to 
draw his readers' attention ; and he has succeeded very fairly. The 
wrath of a respectable elderly clergyman, of a stone what high 
and dry school, when he finds the occupations of his day described 
by a brisk scribe as beginning 44 with a hot morning nt rvirrto sud 
winding up with nmo in the cool of the evening, ” is thoroughly 
naturally imagined and described. The simultaneous backing-out 
of half a dozen week-kneed parents, who all discover that their 
darlings are prevented from joining or rejoining Dr. Worth's flock 
by the most ingeniously diverse causes, as soon as the breath of 
scandal has begun to blow upon the establishment, is another epi- 
sode handled in the easy natural manner which is Mr. Trollope's 
Chief merit, and in which, whatever fault may be found with its 
Wruth to anything below the surface, few of ins younger rivals have 
equalled him. Tlie description already referred to of 44 Everybody’s 
Business” is perhaps the best thiug of this kind in the whole book, 
and it is worth quoting, especially as, while it is as happy in ex- 
pression os Mr. Trollope usually is when he does not meddle with 
things, too high for him, it ib a good deal more serious in mean- 
ings-* 

1 “ Everybody's Business w wsl a paper which in the natural course of things 
did'not mtd its way into the Bow irk rectory ; and the Doctor, though he 
wife; US doubt necpuilntad with the title, had never even looked at its 
otftamiis. It was tbs purpose of the paper, as its name declared, to amuse 
^s readers with the private affairs of their neighbours. U went boldly 
jfamt its work, excusing itself by the assertion that Jones was just os 
inclined to be talked about as Smith was to hear whatever could be 
said about Jones. As both parties were served, where could be the ob- 
jection? It was in the main goodna Lured, and probably did most fre- 


quently gratify the Joneses, while it afforded considerable am u sement to 
the listless and numerous Smiths of the world. If you can’t tea d 
understand Jones's speech io Parliament, you may at any rate have mind 
enough to interest yourself in the fact that he never composed a word of it 
in his room without a ring on his finger and a flower In his buttonhole. It 
may also be agreeable to know that Walker the poet always takes a mutton 
chop and two glasses of sherry at half-past one. “ Everybody's Business” 
did this for everybody to whom ouch excitement was agreeable. Bat in 
managing everybody's business in that fashion, be the writer as good- 
natured us he well may, and- lot the principle be ever so well founded that 
nobody is to bo hurt, still there are dangers. It Is not always easy to know 
what will hurt aud what will not And then sometimes there will oome a 
temptation to be, not spiteful, but specially amusing. There mult bo 
danger, and a writer will sometimes be indiscreet Personalities will lead 
to libels even when the libeller has been most innocent It may. be that, 
after all, the poor poet never drank a glass of sherry before dinner in bis 
life. It may be that a little toast and water even with bis dinner gives 
him all the refreshment that he wants, and that two glasses of nlcohotle 
mixture in tlio middle of the day shall seem, when imputed to him, to 
convey a charge of downright inebriety. But the writer has perhaps learned 
to regard two glasses of meridian wine as but a moderate amount of ans- 
tculution. This man is much flattered if it be given to understand of him 
that he falls in love with every pretty woman he Bees, whereas another will 
think that he has been made subject to a foul calumny by such insinua- 
tion. 

This is perhaps too much of a " gentlemanlike correction ” for a 
monstrous and disgusting evil. But it must he acknowledged 
to be to the point, even if some of us think that the method of 
Swift might be more appropriate to the subject than the method 
of Addison. 

The weakest part of tbe book is the love affair between Lord 
Cnratairs and Mary Wortle. it is the weakest not because it is 
episodic — for, as a matter of fact, it has a good deal* to do with 
the denouement — but because there is not sufficient space given to 
the display of the characters and fortunes of the lovers. That a 
lucre third murderer (iu respect of importance, for Lord Oor- 
stnirs is a wholly estimable young man per sc) should propose to, 
and should he left in good hopes of marrying, a mere third 
murderess (in this ense also the phrase is purely metaphorical), is 
n fact which can only give satisfaction to the modern representa- 
tives of Miss Martha Buakbody. It may he true that in the space 
which Mr. Trollope has given himself it would not have been 
easy to develop Carstairs and Miss Wortle into something higher 
than third murderer and third murderess; but then the only 
marriage-bells in a modern story deserve more elaborate prelude 
than this, and for such a prelude space ought to have been made. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

rpiIE many readers and admirers of A Week in a French Country 

L /louse, (i) nml other already published works by *the late 
Mrs. Sartoris will welcome eagerly the appearance of two volumes 
which contain some papers with which they will gladly renew, and 
others with which they will gladly for the first time make, ac- 
quaintance. The volumes are edited by Mrs. Sartoris's daughter, 
Mrs. Gordon, and are introduced by her with a preface which 
dillei-B from many prefaces in being interesting. In this special 
attention is given to 44 the unfinished history of 4 Judith,’” which, 
ns we gather from the context, is the only part of the volumes 
which has never been in print beforo, although some of the other 
contents are new to us. The preface tellB us that 44 it was my 
mother’s intention to portray in her [Judith] a great and noble 
character, led astray by the very qualities that had ennobled it.* 
Judith, after the early trials which we are fortunate enough to 
have recorded for us, would have 44 become a great artist and 
public singer, crowned with success, and tbe admired of all*” She 
would have been in the end 44 more sinned against than sinning,” led 
into error which would have brought with it its own punishment* 

44 The story would have been a Bad one enough, ending with Judith’s 
death, lonely and unhappy, with only one or two friends loft her ; 
hut we should have had the history of a noble woman who, in 
spite of triumphs, sin, and sorrow, retained her truthful and un- 
worldly . nature to the last.” No one acquainted with Mm* 
Sartoris’s writings is likely to doubt that this scheme would have 
been finely worked out, or to fail to regret that it was not so 
worked out; but, accepting the fact that only a fragment of 
Judith’s history could her given to us, we may perhaps be glad that 
this fragment depicts in some sense the brighter part of her life* 
She stops, ns we know kgr, far short of tbe orand successes whioh 
awaited her, and she has many petty ana wearing insults and 
annoyances to endure ; but the brightness of her half-developed • 
nature carries hor through these, and we are loft to delight in the 
child's attractive qualities without having to mourn over the 
troubles which they would have Brought to the woman. When 
we are first introduced to Judith she is sitting, unobserved, as she 
thinks, in a summer-house, trying to teach a mongrel dog. who is 
her devoted friend, to howl in tune to her singing. 14 The dog, 
with an almost human endeavour, pitched bis voice to hers, and 
at last made the unison perfect. . . . She placed a daisy crown 
upon his head, and a sceptre of foxgloves between his paws, and 
then, sitting back upon her wheels, contemplated him witn ecstasy, 
exclaiming with accents of rapturous tenderness , 1 Oh, darling! how 
dleverypuare! Could you really be the devil, darling P ’ " Judith, 
charming and loving as she is, is far from rang the only ml ana 
interesting personage, charming or not, who appears in what un- 
happily is only the beginning of her history. It was, indeed, Mrs* 

(x) Fast Hours, By Adelaide Sartoris (Adelaide Kemble), a veil. 
London : Bentley & Son. 
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Bartons b merit that every one of lier characters, prominent or not, 
bore about him or herself the stamp of reality, of Ming, that is, an 
artistic study, not a mere and dull copy from life. Tho author's 
skill in this regard is perhaps most remarkable to the student of 
fiotlonin the casqof such a character as Leslie in Judith, a charac- 
ter which might well be colourless enough, but which in Mrs. Sar- 
toris's hands promised to become something very different from the 
ordinary stick of a hero, without being in the least unduly accented. 
The author had already shown her complete command and delicate 
touch in dealing with 44 character-parts, and the delightful 44 J acky” 
of Judith is another proof of this command. It is perhaps hardly 
necessary to cite any special instance of Mrs. Sartoris's fine power of 
observation, and of not ill-natured satire ; but there is one passage 
in Judith which is a signal instance of this. “ There are people/’ 
she wrote, “ who know how to make familiarity respectful ; and 
there are others who contrive to make an action, deferential in it- 
self, unduly familiar; Leicester Montagu always managed the 
latter; but yulgar women, who constituted the chief of his 
elimtke, thought all his little underbred graces quite too de- 
lightful. He gave bread and butter so once to’ Lady Adela, 
who remarked audibly to her next neighbour, 4 I should like to 
set my foot in bis chest.’” We do not proposo to anticipate tho 
pleasure of readers by giving any detailed account of the contents 
of two small volumes which are delightful for their fine sense of 
many sides of human emotions and manners \ but we cannot re- 
sist quoting one passage which displays Mrs. Sartoris's power of 
conveying m words what is an exceptionally difficult thing so to 
convey — the effect produced by the performance of a singer of a 
past time. Writing of a certain oratorio Mrs. Sartoris said: — 
44 A little thick-set man, with a light-brown wig all over his cye9, 
a gener^ly common appearance, and most unmistakably Jewish 
aspect, got up to sing one single line of recitative.” After going 
through some undignified and even comic preparations for his 
effort, 41 ha said, 4 But the children of Israel went on dry land,’ and 
then he paused ; and every sound was hushed throughout that 
great space ; and then, as if carved out upon the solid stillness, 
came those three little words 4 through the sen / And our breatli 
failed, aud our pulBes ceased to beat, and wo bent our heads, as 
all the wonder of tho miracle seemed to puss over us with those 
accents — awful, resonant, radiant, triumphant ! ” No description 
which we have beforo road of Braham’s singing has given us so 
evidently true and comploto an idea of the genius which triumphed 
over his faults. 

An antiquary of some local repute, the Into Mr. Robert Davies, 
read a series of papers descriptive of walks through the streets of 
York before the members of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society 
aud the York Institute in the years 1 854 and 1 855. Alter an interval 
of a quarter of a century bis widow has gathered these papers 
together and published them in a volume (2). Tho plan which Mr. 
Davies adopted in his lectures was perhaps well suited to a local 
audience. lie professed to conduct his hearers oq an imaginary 
walk from some one point of the city to another, as from Burton 
Stone to Jewbury, or from St. Leonard's Cloisters to Clifford’s 
Tower, gossiping on tho way about the old buildings, their history, 
aud the men and women whose momories are associated with 
them. To persons familiar with the ground traversed the method 
adopted was doubtless sufficiently attractive ; it is ill adapted 
for readers who do not know the city, or who are only im- 
perfectly acquainted with it. To them the book is only a col- 
lection of shreds and fragments of IocaI history, and they 
will have to look elsewhere for tho record of that greater past 
which lends a kind of pathetic interest to the Binall details of an 
inglorious presont. For the city of Hadrian and Severus, the 
ancient capital of Northumbria, the seat of the first English Par- 
liament, and the place which at one period appeared destined to 
become tho metropolis of the kingdom, 1ms sunk into comparative 
insignificance during the last three hundred yenrs, and no memor- 
able events have occurred to break and vary the tame mono- 
tony of its existence. Mr. Davies moves patiently along the 
once-famous scenes, and tells how this historic mansion has been 
inhabited by a succession of mayors aud aldermen, and how that 
old ball has passed into the hands of a serieB of respectable 
doctors or tradesmen ; he takes uoto of vicissitudes, decay, and 
disappearances. The work, so far us it goes, is carefully done ; it 
describes a few curious customs and bygone manners ; and, as a 
contribution to local history, tho thing was perhaps worth doing. 
The local enthusiast, however, can alone properly appreciate it, 
«nd it is not likely to interest a wider circle. 

Mr. Geoige Meredith was hardly in his happiest vein when he 
wrote The Trt igic Comedians (3). IIo is an author who has been 
fanciful and brilliant (as in that ever-fresh and over-delightful 
work The Shaving of Shagjxit), brilliant and incisive, or brilliant 
and eccentric, or all three, clever, difficult, and even crabbed 
by dint of a cramming too much cleverness into too small 
a space (as in some of his novels), but never until now dull. 
Possibly the unreality^ eccentricity, and d illness of The Tragic 
Comedtttib ore due to bis having deliberately taken a real story, 
which there was certainly no need to revivo, and having given his 
own notion of what were the probable emotions which produced 
events that actually happeneC The story is in itself ordinary 
enough. A violent and intellectual Radical Jew falls in love with 

(a) Walks through the City of York. By Robert Davies, F.S.A. 
Edited by his Widow. London : Cluipman & liall, Limited. 1880. 

(3) The Tragic Comedians : a Study in a tcdf-knnwn Story, By 
Oeofge Meredith, a vole. London : Chapman & Hall, Limited, 


the intellectual daughter of an aristocratic German officer, who 
not unnaturally object? to the proposed alliance. Partly by 
dint of family* pressure, partly by dint of misunderstanding 
due to the Jew Radical’s own foolishness, the girl finally 
rejects his offer, after having made a considerable effort to assert 
her right to accept it. The Jew Radical writes a letter which we 
are lea to infer is so outrageously vulgar, violent, and offensive, 
as to fully warrant his being called out by the girl’s former and 
half-accepted lover, whose birth, education, and views are not un- 
suitable to hers. Ho' goes out and ia shot dead, after which the 
girl, 44 like a well-conducted person,” marries the man who shot 
him. Of the strange style in which this not vory strange story is 
set forth one specimen may be enough 

She was like a lady danced off her sense of fixity, to whom the appearance 
of her whirling figure in the mirror is both wonderful and reassuring ; and 
she liked to be di.scu.ssed, to be compared to anything, for the aake of being 
the subject, ho as to be euro it was she that listened to a man who was a 
stranger, claiming her for his own ; sure it was she that by not breaking 
from him implied consent, she that went speeding in tliia magical rapid 
round which slung her more and more out of her actual into her imagined 
self, compelled her to proceed, dfikied her the right to faint and call upon the 
world for aid, and catch at it, tnotigk it was close by and at a signal would 
stop the terrible circling. 

Mr. Stirlings two volumes of theatrical recollections (4) con- 
tain, apart from the interest of his own early experiences when 
the London Btago was a very different thing from what it now is, 
a quantity of amusing and interesting facts and anecdotes, new 
and old. The book is not one to be read through at a sitting, any 
more than a dictionary is ; but it is one which may be taken up in 
a snare quarter of an hour JV half-hour with a tolerable certainty 
of lighting upon somethinJpf interest. 

The always welcome jBfa Almanack (5) bos this year a 
novel and special feature inrillustrations contributed by players, 
under the punning title "How Actors Draw.” Many of the 
sketches have much' artistic merit. The remainder of the volume 
is well up to the mark. 

Tho new edition of Dod$ Peerage , Baronetage , and Knight- 
age (6) is edited with that UpfuBion of minute care and skill 
which is apt to pass unnoticedOecttusf: people have come to expect 
it as a matter of course. * 

From the same publishers we have the invalunblo Parliamentary 
Companion (7). A notice issued with this informs us that 44 the 
close balance of parties has rendered much vigilance necessary in 
recording the politics of each Member. In all possible cases the 
exact words of the Member himself have been preferred to any 
other statement of bis political opinions.” 

Tho twelfth annual issue o^. The Australian Handbook (8) is a 
volume containing a mine of useful information of the most varied 
kind, of the extent of which it is impossible to give an adequute 
idea within brief limits. To take a few instances, the very fullest 
and most practical information is given to intending emigrants in 
some well-considered pages, which, however, are but a very small 
part of the whole volume. Outfit, diet, medical stores, what is 
or is not forbidden by the ship regulations, what are the every- 
day difficulties of the voyage, and how they can best be met — all 
these things are discussed in a sensible and helpful way. At a 
few pages’ distance the emigrant who has 44 made his pile ” and 
come back to enjoy himself will find equally full information as 
to the best hotels to stop at, the boat clubs to join, and the cur- 
rent amusements. 44 To which,” as the old announcements had 
it, 44 is added ” some general information as to cab fares. The 
book contains an excellent map of Australia and New Zealand. 

We learn from Mr. Wadding ton’s preface to his selection of 
sonnets (9) that two former selections, which have appeared during 
recent years, did not include the sonnets of living writers. It was 
a happy idea on Mr. Wnddingtou’s part to supply this deficiency, 
and give us this volume of cnrofully chosen work. The book will, 
a9 he suggests, * 4 enable readers and students of poetry to compare 
tho work of the poets of our own time with that of the many 
generations which huve passed away since the Earl of Surrey and 
Sir Thomas Wyatt wrote the first English sonnets.” The selec- 
tion made by Mr. Waddington is a singularly attractive one, and 
its value is enhanced by tiie interesting 44 Note,” as he modestly 
calls it, on the history of the sonnet which is appended to the 
volume. 

The collection of poems anil music (10) by the late Miss Evans, 
to which Mrs. Ritchie has prefixed a graceful 44 Memorial Preface," 
is full of interest. Both in music aud in verse Mjia Evans had 
a fine taste and a delicate touch. Of this there is remarkable evi- 
dence in the 44 Words to a Lied ohne Worto (Allegro non troppo, 
in G Minor, Book 111 . Ed. Pauer),” which is a good deal more 
than a strikingly successful tour de force . Loss successful in this 

(4) Old Drury Lane. : Fifty Years' Recollections of Author, Actor, and 
Manager. By Ldward Stirling, a vola. London : Chatto & Wiuduj. 

(5) The Era Almanack for i38t. London : 44 lira ” Office. 

(6) Dad's Peerage, Baronetage, and Knightage for 1881. Forty-first 
Year. London : Whittaker A Co. 

(7) Hod's Parliamentary Companion. London : Whittaker & Co. 

(8) The Australian Handbook (incorporating New Zealand, Fiji , and 
New Guinea) and Shippers' and Importers' Directory for x88l. London, 
Melbourne, Sydney, ana Brisbane : Cordou & Gotcli. 

(9) English Sonnets by Living Writers. Selected and arranged, with a „ 
Note on the History of the Sonnet, by Samuel Waddington. Loudon: 
Bell & Sous. 

(xo) Anns Evans: Poems and Music. With Memorial Preface by Anna 
Thackeray Ritchie. London : C. Kagan Paul A Co. 
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is the French song “ Garmon vokge,” which was unluckily 
written in disregard of the arbitrary laws of French Terse. VVe 
select for quotation one among the shorter poems, called “ Black* 
bird”: — > 

Singing load and singing gay 
’Mid the dewy dawning, 

Blackbird welcomes in the day 
Under his green awning ; 

Welcomes in the rising day, 

While the shadows haste away, 

Hinging loud and singing gay 
i ’Mid the dewy dawning. 

Hinging sweet and singing clear 
While the day is waning. 

Blackbird spreads a pensive cheer 
Through the light remaining j 
Spreads a calm sud pensive elieor 
Through the stillness far and rear, 

Hinging sweet and singing clear 
While tho day is waning. 


In the preface will he found sonmkrery interesting fragments, 

if^ro 


among which fo a collection of ^fossible Meanings of Some 
Common Phrases.** For instance,* 41 Nice people** are “ People 
who always behave like other people,** and “ A domestic woman ! * 
is “ A woman like a domestic. > 

Mr. Dickens has made ad important addition to bis admirable 
series of useful “ dictionaries ** in the Dictionary of Days ( 1 1 ), 
which “gives a concise history, day by day, of the principal 
events of general public interest which occurred, throughout the 
world, in 1880.** The mass of variAand useful information here 
arranged in the moat convenient wiBbosaible would be amazing 
but for the proofs already given by BE. J 
organization. jjj, 

A second and improved edition hat been issued of The Natural 
Wonders of New Zealand (12), containing information ns to the 
Hot Luke 'District which could not V 6 procured when the first 
edition appeared. i ' 

A second edition has appeared jtfjdrs. Heaton’s Life of Albrecht 
Dure?* (13). The first edition BK published eleven years ago or 
thereabouts, and since that date .new and interesting information 
concerning the subject of. the book has been forthcoming. In 
1870, for iustauce, as we learn from tho preface to the second 
edition, Dr. Lockner cf Niirnborg “published a .valuable mono- 
graph on the personal names mentioned in Diirer’s letters from 
Veuice. These names, most those of old patrician families in Niirn- 
borg, had in many coses misled previous translators. * Other inte- 
resting contributions to the subject have been made by Dr. Max 
Allihn, Herr Adolf Rosenborg, Br. Alfred von Ballot, Herr von 
Rittberg, and Professor Sidney Oolvin. “ But by far the most im- 
portant additions to our knowledge havn been made by Professor 
Moritz Thawing, who has subjected Diirers life, writings, And 
artistic work to a critical analyst that had not previously been 
attempted.” Mrs. Heaton has made judicious use in her second 
edition of all the further information here indicated. In the case 
of Professor Thausing she often differs from his “ conclusions, his 
theories seeming to me to be sometimes as baseless as those he 
overthrows ; but this does not prevent mo from acknowledging the 
ffreat value of his work, and the scientific manner in which it lias 
Seen performed.** 


(xr) Dickenn* Dictionary of Days: being an Every- Day Jfecord of 
X 880 ; with Calendar and Uaetul Information for 1881. Loudon: 
Charles Dickens, “ All the Year Hound” Offiee. 

(xa) 7 he Natural Wonder* of New Zealand. Second Edition. London : 
E. Stanford. 

(13) 7 Y*e fife of Albrecht Diirer of Niirnlwrp. By Mrs. Charles 
Heaton. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. London: Se&y, Jackson, 
& Holliday. 
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COERCION AND ORST11UOTION. 

/TIHE consecrated fictions of politics dosorvo a certain 
-L respect, if only because tlioy impose on tho Parlia- 
mentary and official imagination. Mr. Forster was 
thoroughly in earnest when ho declared that he would 
.nevor have accepted his present post if ho had foreseen 
the necessity for enlarging tho powers given to the Execu- 
tive by tho ordinary law. Sir Stafford Noutucote, with 
equal sincerity, announced that it was painful to all parties 
to support a Protection Hill, though, as he addod, such 
legislation was tho kindest thing that could ho done for 
Ireland. It ought not to be puinful to act with kjbJbujjpl 
to ari yt part of the United Kingdom ; •imr should a 
Minisfifr shrink from thd primary dujy'' of -protecting 
life and property. Tho real caus^for regret is that 
a stato o£ things should exist in Ireland which was accu- 
rately ana mod unit ely described by Mr-J^RS’JER. It. is a 
melancholy fact Dint the Land League nas established, by 
means of terror, a lawless despotism in Ireland. task 

of abating its tyranny is difficult, but it ought Unjgjftulcr- 
taken without a trace of compunction. . ^tu. f ouster 
assorts that the outrages which are j^otlgatinV^J the Land 
League arc executed by a limited number of notorious 
ruffians who constitute the police of tho organization. 
Judging by former experience, Mr. Forster anticipates 
that some of tho agents of the Lcaguo will leave the 
country ; others will, under the powers of tlio Bill, be 
committed to prison ; and tho residue will perhaps suspend 
their criminal activity. None of these results will disturb 
the complacency of reasonable and peaceable subjects, 
although they cannot bo produced without exceptional 
legislation. All criminal law interferes witA tho general 
principles of freedom. It is a strong moasuro to koop a 
man for several years in penal servitude, and it is still 
more anomalous to hang* him ; yet it is ono of tho chieUf 
objects of civil society to bring offenders to punishment, 
if tho machinory which may have been do vised for the 
purpose falls out of gear, substituted or additional con- 
trivances are not loss legitimate than tho ordinary criminal 
law. 

Mr. Forster proved, and it was already certain, that 
obedience to tho Laud League, and oven enlistment in its 
ranks, are enforced by cruelty and by terror. 1 1 is of this state 
of ajjjjairs, and not of attempts to redress scandalous abuses, 
that administrators and legislators should be ashamed . The 
persons who will be subject under the provisions of the 
Bill to a mild form of imprisonment probably well deserve 
penal servitude. It would be satisfactory that they should 
meet with their deserts by tho verdict of juries, founded 
on le^a^ evidence ; but, if juries are unwilling or afraid to 
convict, and if witnesses can only give evidenco at tho risk 
of their lives, there is no reason why the wickedest 
and most noxious of mankind should enjoy absolute 
impufcity. The insurrection which Mr. Forster regards 
•as possible furnishes another reason for precautionary 
legislation. A civil war would bo a much greater evil 

* than the incarceration for a maximum period of eighteen 
months of a few dosporate and unscrupulous adventurers. 

^ Jf'it *is true that, as Mr. Dillon asserts, half tho priests 

* Jtfeland have joined the Land League, and that a Roman 
Tmtholio Archbishop is ready to place himself at its head, 
tho conspiracy io only the more dangorous ; but there is 

. no reason to apprehend * that ^either p mists or prelates 
wil^ fcibpn^ in person the outrages Which they aro 


supposed by their eulogist and professed confederate to 
approve. Tho identification of tho hierarchy and tho 
priesthood with the Land Loaguo would not tend to in- 
crease its popularity either in Ulster or in England. 
Tho Catholic clergy in France and in Germany would 
lmvo little reason to thank their Irish colleagues for 
proving that their order, while it denounces revolu- 
tion on the Continent, *is ready for its own inte- 
rest to join a revolutionary organization. To other 
threats of Mr. Dillon and of like-minded agitators it 
is only necessary to roply that tho clangors which they 
indicate, if they aro not imaginary, furnish additional 
reasons for the exorcise of energy ami vigilance. The 
friends of ordenV^Fjp liberty may be well assured that tho 
Longue has doug or^wTfl do its worst without any alleged 
provocation from the Government or Dio law. It will 
derive no additional facilities for effecting its objects from 
tho arrest of some of the assassins and reprobates who con- 
stitute its police. 

Tho Ulster Liberals and the English Radical members 
who .desire to make protection contingent on the produc- 
tion or promise of a sweeping Laud Bill are, consciously 
or otherwise, effective allies of the Irish lrreeonjpi tables. 
Almost all of them profess to believe that tho Protection 
Bi^ll is necessary, and indeed they could not vote for it on 
any otbqr Assumption. It is utterly unjustifiable to dis- 
countenance an(J delay relief to the oppressed classes in 
Ireland as q means of placing pressure on a Government 
which is supposed to sympathize only too strongly with 
their questionable doctrines. They ought to have no fear 
that the rights of property will be too nicely regarded. 
Trie Ulster tenants have taken advantage of the agitation 
of the Land League to Remand a transfer of a portion 
of tho landlords’ property to themselves. Twenty-two 
thousand sig natives were appended to a memorial in favour 
df their demand 1 wnieh Mr. Forster, with unnecessary 
zeal, declared that J10 received wifh pride and pleasure. 
Only a few weeks ago land projectors incessantly quoted 
a passago from tho Iteport of the Devon Commission to tho 
effect Unit the Ulster custom had produced in that pro- 
vince universal content, while tho absence of the custom 
accounted for the misery and disorder of Munster and 
Connaught. It now appears that Ulster requires some- 
thing more, as indeed most persons and classes require any 
advantage which they think that they can obtain. The 
Ulster farmers are too respectable to hough cattle or card 
dissentients from their opinions, but the} hope to 
profit by tlio provalence of outrages in Munster and 
Connaught to enforce their novel claims. Tho merchants 
and manufacturers of Belfast who, according to Lord Def- 
ferin, Inn 0 largely invested their savings in land in the 
Northern counties, will not escape from tho baneful ins 
fluence of tho Land League. Purchasers of this class have 
within a few years bought land from Lord Dufeerin him- 
self to tho value of 350,000?., returning an interest of 
two or three per cent. They aro now threatened with an 
arbitrary reduction of tlioir modest incomes for tho benefit 
of tenants who aro in most instances perfectly solvent. 
Tho benefit to tho occupiers thomsolvcs will be exhausted 
by the first transaction. They will bo able to sell their 
interest at a price enhanced in proportion to tho reduction 
of rent ; and tho interest of tho increased pnrehaso money 
will at once practically subject tho incoming tenant to a 
rack rent determined by competition and contract. When 
the result is ascertained by experience the occupiers will 
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Some occurrenccs’|^jtel^n jproer circumstances might 
excite indignation or aJAiflrare perhaps not, on the whole, 
to bo regretted. The contumacious Irish members have 
revived in fn4 force the practice of obstruction, with the 
restdfc of uniting against them Jjh^o pinions and feelings of 
all parties, not excepting the oxWSmo faction which lias on 
other occasions done its best to assist them. They havo 
shifted thS issne from the expediency of protecting life and 
property in Ireland to the necessity of vindicating Parlia- 
mentary freedom of debate. They may perhaps succeed in 
permanently diminishing the rights ofminoritics, but they 
will achieve no further triumph. Successive experiments 
may perhaps be tried before the House of Commons ascer- 
tains the most effectual method of batHing the enemies of 
free djjsonssion. The rules of the House, as of all other 

• human societies, have been constructed on the assumption 
that the members of the body, although they may differ on 
tho ehoiSe of methods, loyally desire to promote the objects 
of the institution. Against internal treason no provision has 
been made ; but it is impossible to beliovothat Parliament 
will succumb to tho dishonourable assault of a petty 
gari& of conspirators. With a more plausible affectation 

* of good faith they might probably have done more harm. 
JThe defeat of justico by the action of the Dublin jury is 
.iitill loss to be lamented. Tho traversers and their friends 
have clinched the demonstration that the ordinary process 
of Saw is inadequate to tho necessities of the present 
situation. It was highly improbable that twelve jurors 
could be impanelled who neither sympathized with the 
Land Leaguo nor feared the consequences of doing their 
duty. It is creditable to some ortho jurymen that they 
were inaccessible to the motives which influenced their 
colleagues. Tho danger of returning a verdict un- 
palatable to the rabble was not imaginary. One juryman 
suspected of regard for his oath was threatened by a 
formidable mob, which perhaps acted on the information 
of another member of the same body who had publicly 
congratulated Mr. Paunell, and who immediately after- 
wards solicited admission to the Land Leaguo. Tho very 
agitators mnst have boon almost ashamed of the cynicism 
of their latest proselyte. A conviction would haye 
thrown great difficulties in the way of the Government., 

,>s seeming to prove that the ordinary law was sufficient 
for its purpose. It would also have been inconvenient 
that some of the ringleaders of tho Land Leaguo should 
havo been prevented from taking part in tho discussion of 
tho Protection Bill and the Land Bill. Tho compulsory 
absence from the House of Commons of Mr. Paunell and 
|everal of bis followers woulc^ have been used, like the 
ceqpviro inflicted on Mr. Bkjuau, as an additional ex- 
cuse for obstruction. The prosecution for conspiracy 
wasf in the first instance, an ill-devised attempt to 
avoid the necessity of passing exceptional measures. At 
that tiipo tho Birmingham Ministers had snccoeded in 
persuactlbg or coercing the Cabinet into wn practical 
acceptance of the proposition that force is no remody 
for lawlessness. The indictment for conspiracy was 
so far not an act of force that it was preferred in 
conforjjuJy w Rh the ordinary law. It is now evident to 
all the vrt)rld that force, or, in other words, the suspension 
pf the Habeas Corpus, is tho only remody. Mr. Paunell 
and his friends would havo done as much harm in prison 
as they will do in the House of Commons. 


• jj* THE FALL OF GEOK TEPE. 

T HE capture of tho Turcoman stronghold, if it be as 
yomplete as the Russian despatches announce (and 
fbem£$ no reason for disbelieving them), puts an end to 
. perhaps the most gallant defence which has in recent times 
bden made by a half-civilized, undisciplined, and badly- 
woaponed army against the regular troops of a civilized 
motion. From the time when General Skokkleff was ap- 
pdinted*to his ungrateful cqmmand, it was evident that he 
meant business. He avoided the mistakes of his prede- 
cessors,. Lpn akin and? L aza£eff, with an astuteness equal 
to fh& decision itytll he was already credited. He 

did i^ot attempt toad-Vancd* wttb.an insufficient force; nor 
did r l\<^ cm tho other han4i ( wasic‘time^on the impossible 
projeefrof, tfpttiug; fifty ora ‘hu^rejh thousand mpt across) 
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food and ail appliances, and #en*more flan amply wjth 
artillery. It was said Abut he had made up his 
ft> attack Geok Tepe tilThe could bring a hundred tmtiie* 
a feu to bear ; and, though this may be an exaggeratieq, 
the numbers of guns and mortars mentioned in the reports + 
of the desperate fighting which preceded the fifll of 
place show that the Russian general had relied greatjly on 
this important arm. Ten thousand disciplined troop!, 
supplied with every necessary, and with scores of heagjfjy 
guns, and making the most of the possession of engineer- 
ing science, must bo very badly led indeed if they oannO^: «y 
triumph against many times their number of irregular' 
troops, badly armed and unprovided with artillery. If the 
latter remain on the defensive, tho artillery pounds them 
into submission ; if they attempt sorties, they are swept 
away and mowed down by tho breechloader; while 
fortifiod parallels and rodonbts break their advauSe, 
oven if they be successful in a despairing rush. The 
Akhal Tekkcs and their allies from Merv chose the bolder 
part. From the day when the Russians opened fire on 
their fort they threw themselves on the gnns, the entrench- 
ments, and the breechloading rifles with a vigour which 
successive defeats could not cheok, and which, according 
to ono not improbable story, was only broken at last by 
the employment of mines on a groat scalo. Again and 
again they forced the Russian linos, carried redoubts, 
captured cannon, and inflicted heavy loss on their be- 
siegers. But, in the end, tho tremendons fire opposed to 
them, and the disciplined steadiness of Russian troops, 
assisted by the spade as well as tho gun, obtained the 
success which, except for the possible intervention of & 
miracle or a blunder, was hardly doubtful from|Am first. 

If, as is said, the whole of tho positions collectively^tnown 
as Geok Tepe have been carried and the survivors of tho 
garrison are in retreat, little but fitful oppositiqft is likely 
to be offered to the Russians west of Merv. 

The question — hitherto possessing only a languid specu- 
lative Interest — how far tho Czar's generals will be in- 
structed or allowed to push their victory now becomes a 
pressing one. Some reports already have it that portions 
of tho force under Skodeleff are in motion towards 
Saraklis, the extreme north-eastern frontier city of Persia, 
close to Herat. These reports, however, may be set aside, 
because no Russian force could have got any distance in 
this direction without passing Dcregoz, where there is a 
competent European observer, who has been quito silent 
on any such movement. Other reports talk of vast forces 
under Kauffmans, concentrating on Charjui, with a view 
to co-operation with Skodeleff. This, too, is not worth 
much attention, for the selection of tho Caspian routes for 
tho reinforcements recently sent shows clearly that, os yet, 
no force of eighty or a hundred thousand men has tho 
least chance of penetrating the trans* Oxian wilds. But 
there is no doubt that Goneral Skoheleff’s present 
forco can bo reinforced ad libitum . from tho Caspian,, 
and that his victory, if it be half as complete as it is 
reported to bo, will open the way eastwards to him. 

It is not an uuimportant thing to remember that a 
considerable force from Merv was actually engaged at 
Geok Tepo, for this fact may oxerciso no small inflo~ 
cnee on the attitude of the Merv Turcomans. Thoy ■ 
know General Skodeleff at first hand; they have hacf 
experience quo turbine torqumt haatam . It is evetfaaid 
that part of their contingent abandoned the struggle 
before tho fall of Geok Tope. Ror is any one save 
tho ostriches of Radicalism ignorant of tho ardent 
desire with which tho eyes of Russian “ forward ” poli- 
ticians aro set on Morv. Against this is to be put the 
assertion that the two men who havo, or ought to fyavo, * 
most credit with tho Czar in military matters, Sko&elefp 
and Louis Melikoff, are of opinion that the Turcom&i 
game is not worth tho candle, and tlAt when- full 
satisfaction for the former defeat has boon obtained, evacua- 
tion is the very best thing for all parties: We aro even 
told that assurances have boon given to England by ‘‘ 
.Rhssia that there is no intention of occupying Geok Tepq^ 
much less of pushing on to Merv. It is neceasaiy, how-*^, 
ever, to remember— putting the debated, if not d<ffmt-/f 
ablo, point of Russian desire to get hold of places of arn * 
against India out of tho question — tho well-known ^u?th- 
hungor of the Kauffman# schqpl, and the equally well- 
known cravipg 4g Russia fdr subjugating warliko rapes who 
earthen Hq made to fight hor battle^ Hot anpie&t Romo 
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e^ety ^a^S/still less mfca who are already in 

pesition bf an advance-guard for offence or defence 
itsfc tte only possible serious enemy. When to th$ we 
the foot inafc an occupation of Southern Turkestan 
^roald further rivet the hold which Russia already has on 
Persia, it tnust be obvious that the temptation to improve 
the' results of SkObEleff’s daring and good dispositions 
f mtut he very great indeed. Russia at least is not a Power 
<qui a C68$4 do prendre . 

^ The intelligence of the fall of Qeok Tepe, and the un- 
certainty prevailing as to tho next step which tho Russians 
may take, cannot but intensify the anxiety which prevails 
on the question of the abandonment of Candahar. On this 
question, more perhaps than on any other, the Govern- 
: mentdmve displayed a mixture of secrctivencss and in- 
St difference to expert opinion which, if it had been dis- 
? played by their predecessors, would have been made the 
theme of denunciations on a hundred platforms. No 
valid arguments have yet boon offered for the abandon- 
ment of the glacis of India. It is understood that tho 
balance of professional opinion .is immensely in favour of 
its retention. Tho singular manner in which tho Govern- 
ment treated the question of Lord Napier’s memorandum 
in the House of Lords the other night seems to show 
that their conclusion, however it has been arrived at;, 
lias not been assisted or retarded by an}” reference 
to professional judgment. Recent evonts, indeed, have 
made it impossible that that judgment should not be 
against them. The events of tho latter part ot the 
nummor of 1S80 proved two things : — first, that Candahar 
-can bo very easily reached from the north ; secondly, 
thjik it is a sullicient barrier to a further advance 
southwards. No argument can get over this plain 
and simple lesson of events, and, to do the Government 
justice, they have not attempted any. Their reticence 
long seemed to demand from persons who like to observe 
old-fasliioned rules of courtesy an abstinence from com- 
ment on an uuderided case. Tho case seems to be decided 
now, and fresh evidence against the wisdom of the decision 
•continues to accumulate. Tho question of tho victories of 
tho Russians on the frontier of Northern Afghanistan 
cannot bo left out of consideration in discussing tho wisdom 
of retaining a hold on Southern Afghanistan. We can 
•only hope that tho final decision to abandon Candahar had 
nothing to do with tho reported Russian engagement to 
retire from Geok Tepe, a thing which is at least not. im- 
possible. The value of tho assurances obtained by Liberal 
statesmen from Russia has been, one would have thought, 
sufficiently demonstrated; indeed, that value is now what 
may be called an irrational quantity. For when Liberals 
thomsolves take pains, as they did two or three years ago, 
to argue that the chauce of a quarrel with the other party 
to a contract ipso facto absolves tho contractor from his 
bargain, it would be idle chivalry on tho part of the Czar’s 
■advisers not to take them at their word. According to 
reason and precedent/ an agreement that we should retire 
from Candalmr, and the Russians from the country of the 
Akhal T£kkes, would mean that we should retire and that 
the Russians should not. This may be in any case the 
result; but it would bo at least gratifying to national 
vanity if it were attaiued without the conclusion of a 
rather discreditable and perfectly futile bargain. 

K - - -- . - 

?■ 

f TURKEY AND GREECE. 

T HE most hopeful circumstance connected with tho last 
Turkish proposal of negotiation is the assent which 
^itJias received lrom the European Governments. The 
Cabinets seem to have some reason which is not obvious 
to private observers for relying on the good faith of the 
Porte. It is true that, according to tho ordinary practico 
of diplomacy, an offer of negotiation would imply a dis- 
position to compromise. In the Note of the 3rd of Octo- 
ber the Turkish Government hud offered a cession of terri- 
tory whioh was unanimously rejected by the Powers ns 
insufficient. Another declaration contained in the Note 
was immediately afterwards retracted by the surrender of 
< *Snloigno. The French proposal of arbitration, which was 
the next step in tho transaction, ultimately fell through 
/ *after prolonged discission, unless, indeed, it may bo virtu- 
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main question to ht determined Imforeaancl. A negotiation 
for the arrangement of the will have precisely the 

same object, and it will, by the present method, be neither 
more nor less difficult to arrive at a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. It may bo assumed that the Governments "have 
received assurances thatthe Porte is now ready to advance 
on its former concessions. On tho other hand, it seems to 
be understood that the demand for tho surrender of Jaoina 
and Metzovo is no longer to be pressed. It iB not yet 
known whether Greece has demanded admission to the Con- 
ference. The Porte has hitherto contendocUthat'it has no 
obligation to Greece, although it admits a Responsibility, 
of which the extent is undefined, to tho Powdita which 
took part in tho Congress of Berlin ; hat there is no 
reason to suppose that the technical objection will be 
either seriously urged or admitted by the representatives of 
tho Governments. The principal obstacle to the participation 
of Greece in the negotiation will be found rather at Athens 
than at Constantinople. The Greek Govornqtent has to 
tho present time affected to consider tho recommendation 
of tho Conference of Berlin as final, and attendance at a 
Conference would be an admission that the jfyucstiou was 
still open to discussion. 

If tho Porto could be trustod to act openly and to 
consult its own true interest, it would now |iave ati 
opportunity of putting itself in tho right against a Jiti- 
giouH adversary. The cession of tho greater part of 'the 
territory in dispute, on tho solo condition that the Greek 
Government should acknowledge that its claims Were 
satisfied, would involve no painful sacrifice if tho otfcft 
were accepted, n\id it would doprivo tho Greeks of all hope 
of foreign aid if they obstinately persisted in thoir project 
of offensive war. It is asserted, with much probability, 
that the Sultav and the advisors whom lie trnsts desire, 
us the most advantageous solution of the difficulty, a 
single-handed war with Greece. It is highly probablo 
that the result of such a struggle would be tho retention 
by Turkey of the whole of tho territory in dispute; but it 
may bo confidently aflirmod that it would not bo for the 
interest of the Porte to remain in possession of provinces 
which have, on grounds of expediency, been moro or less 
formally adjudicated by the Great Powers of Europe to 
belong to Greece. If, nevertheless, the Plenipotentiaries 
at Constantinople are forced to attribute a rupture exclu- 
sively to the pertinacity of tho Greek Government, the 
Powers will necessarily remain neutral in the contest. 
Notwithstanding tho general repugnance to war, it is not 
certain that, if the Porte were to precipitate a quarrel, 
Greece* might not receive from somo of them aid and 
countenance. There have been several modifications of 
Eastern policy within the last six months, and there is no 
reason to suppose that tho possibilities of danger are ex- 
hausted. The Russia* Government, which has after -so mo 
hesitation concurred in the Turkish project of a n$w Con- 
ference, might possibly not be disappointed at the failure 
of negotiation by tho fault of the Porto, although it is 
pei'li a] is not At present disposed to promote or permit dis- 
turbances in Bulgaria or Macedonia. A 

The Greek Government has not ostensibly relaxed its 
preparations for war ; and, with or without its connivance, 
it is urged forward by popular agitation. The Ministers, and 
even tho Chamber, aro threatened with the displeasure of 
the nation if they listen to proposals of comptomise; but 
the Government is well aware that it wouldSbe held /more 
strictly responsible for defeat. Warlike journalists and 
demagogues only know at second-hand tho strong diplo- 
matic pressure which is, with no unfriendly purpose, applied 
to tho Government. The advocates of war still affect to 
boliove that arbitrators who repudiate both the authority 
and tho judgment ascribed to them have given a^conclusivo 
award in favour of Greece. There can be little doubt that, 
as regards somo of tho Powers, tho Greeks aro historically 
iu the right. Lord Granville, in ono of his despatches on 
tho Conference, proposed that it should bo announced to 
tho litigants “ avoc l’invitation ii chacuno des Puissances 
“ intdrossees d’avoir a s’y con former.” Tho' French 
word invitation has a more peremptory meaning than tho 
similar English word. If^he contention of Greece is well 
founded, tho controversy is frivolous and irrelevant to the 
material issue. States are tho liabit*of engaging in 

unequal wars merely because they have a good ora 
plausible cause of quarrel. In the present instance Greeco 
«has a much better rifjhf to reproach its backward friends 
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and patrons than to attack Turkey, on which it has no 
legal claim. The moral right of Greece to liberate and 
govern the Greek population of Thessaly might 
jnstify an appeal to arms if it was likely to be 
successful. It is not worth while to inquire into the 
right of a man or a nation to commit an act of ruinous 
folly. If it were admitted that all parties wore to blame, 
the fact remains that Turkov, especially on the defensive, 
is more than a match for Greece. Tho Berlin Congress 
and the Berlin Conference encouraged unfounded expecta- 
tions ; and Lord Beaconsfield himself may possibly have 
believed that Janina would be surrendered by Turkey 
when be expatiated on the territorial aggrandizement of 
Greece ; but either the assembled Plenipotentiaries and tho 
lato Prime Minister were misunderstood, or they after- 
wards changed their minds. The Greeks have still more 
reason to resent the encouragement which they received 
from Lord Rosebery's Committee, and Mr. Chamberlain's 
unauthorized assurance that, if they went to war, they would 
not stand alone. That they have deceived themselves and 
been deceived by others is no reason for running their 
heads against a wall. In ono despatch the Greek Minister 
gratuitously puts himself in tho wrong. It is, he says, the 
first time tjiat thb Powers havo rocognizod the right of 
Turkey to any dominion in Europe. No good title, ho 
proceeds to argue, can bo derived from four hundred years 
of usurpation. The Porte would be perfectly justified in 
treating Mr. Coumoundouros’s outrageous paradox as an 
admission that Greece would, even after an amicable settle- 
ment, bo restrained by no regard for good faith or inter- 
national law. Not to go further back, Mr. Coumounbouros 
has surely heard of the Treaty if Berlin, and of tho terri- 
tory which it guaranteed to the Sultan.' 

Thdre is probably no foundation for tho report that the 
Turkish Government is disposed to enlarge its concessions 
in Thessaly on condition of a modification of the Greek 
demands with reference to Epirus. Arrangements of this 
kind would be objectionable in principle, because there is 
no reason why ono district containing a Greek population 
should remain under Turkish rule that another might be 
liberated. It may be doubted whether any Turkish 
negotiator has voluntarily offered oven contingently to sur- 
render any portion of territory which had not boon tho 
subject of a claim. In discussing tho line of tho North- 
Western frontier the Porte may perhaps not bo a free 
agent. The population in those parts is wholly or 
partly Albanian, and it may perhaps interfere in 
the disposal of its territory. The Albanian League 
was originally formed with tho sanction of tho Sultan, as 
an auxiliary forvo, aud, at tho same time, as a pretext for 
rejecting troublesome demands. It was convenient to 
answer remonstrances on dolay in performing the stipula- 
tions of tho Berlin Treaty by the suggestion that the in- 
habitants of districts required to be ceded would not 
acquiesce in the transfer of their allegiance, and could not 
properly be coerced. The half-civilized Albanians seem 
not to have appreciated tho motives which induced the 
Porte to promote their organization. They seriously 
disapproved of the surrender of territory to Monte- 
negro, and they were perhaps surprised when Dervish 
Pasua compelled them to obey the commands of the 
Sultan. The League has not been dissolved ; and tho 
tribes now claim an independence which it may perhaps 
he difficult to withhold. They oyen threaten an alliance 
with Greece if their demands are refused, and it is possible 
that their overtures may partially explain the warlike atti- 
tude of the Greek Government; yet it would be dangerous 
to trust, to their support, because tho Turkish Government 
could at any time recover the allegiance of the Albanians 
by granting their demands. If Albania achieves local 
independence, it will bo a troublesome neighbour to tho 
new possessors of the neighbouring districts of Epirus. It 
is probable that the Greeks count on the aid of other allies 
in the Balkan peninsula; but they would not bo well 
advised in assisting to destroy what remains of the sove- 
reignty of the Sultan. They aro more likely to extend 
their influence in the decaying Turkish Empire than in 
the Slavonic principalities. In tho present crisis an 
impartial judge between the litigants would give tho same 
opinion which would be expressed by a prudent partisan 
of Greece. It is desirable to gain as much as possible in 
negotiation, fend it can in no case be expedient to incur the 
risk of war. The clamour of tho mob ought not to deter- 
mine the policy of the nation. 


THE DIGNITY OP THE BENCH. 

T HE meeting of the Bar called to discuss the proposed 
abolition of the two chiefshipa of the Common Law 
Division must have disappointed most of those who 
attended it, and all who only read its proceedings. If the; 
B«w met for such a purpose aud on snob an occasion# it 
wall to be presumed that it met because in a matter which 
interested it, aud as to the merits of which it had special 
knowledge, it could urge something that was of real 
moment and that ought to exercise a powerful influence* 
over public opinion. Tho Government has resolved on the 
abolition, a large majority of the judges has approved of 
it, the legal heads of both political parties think: that it 
will conduce to tho public benefit. Under these oir~ 
cumstances it was scarcely worth while for the Bar 
to come forward unless it had something very pre? 
ciso and pointed to say against the proposal, some 
now and telling arguments to put forward which 
might at the last moment convince the publio and 
Parliament that the Government and tho majority of the 
Judges, and Lord Selbokne and Lord Cairns, were all 
making a serious mistake. But when the meeting got to 
work, it appeared that the Bar had no opinions to offer or 
arguments to put forward. All it could manage was ft 
desultory chat. Mr. Forsyth doubted very much whether 
some men would give up lucrative practice aud a seat in 
Parliament for a puisne judgeship. Except to keep him- 
self in harmony with the sentiment of mild perplexity 
which pervaded the meeting, Mr. Forsttu need not havo 
kept, himself within the modest limits of a doubt on the- 
point. Experionco has long removed any doubt. Somo- 
rucIi men will take puisne judgeships, and others will 
not. Tho next speaker had his own little question to- 
put. What would bo the nseof Attorney- Generals if such 
offences were to be abolished ? This was the kind of argu- 
ment which Mr. Forsyth, when forecasting the decision of 
tho meeting, thought would make Parliament think onccand 
twice, and even thrice, before it supported the Government- 
Even Mr. Biggar would hardly like to oppose tho Ministry 
on tho broad basis that fho only possiblo use of Attorney- 
Generals waB to get Chief Justiceships. Then came Sir 
George Bowyf.k, and his contribution was a delicate dis- 
quisition on the onus probandi. He thought that, if enough 
trouble was taken to work out tho problem, it would 
appear that tho onus probandi lay on thoso who sup- 
ported the abolition. Ho spoke as if he had got a 
special curse in bis pocket, which, if tho meeting ap- 
proved so awful a proceeding, ho could pull out,, 
and with which ho could blight and blast every 
one. The meeting seomod to think tho onus probandi 
had bettor stay .where it was, aDd rambled off into general 
statements of incompetence to form any opinion at all. 
Spoaker after speaker said that he did not know whether 
the abolition would do good or would do harm ; but, as a- 
gentleman and a man of some learning and much honour, ha 
would not shrink from saying that, if he could bo made to* 
understand that tho chaugo would do good, he would 
support it ; and if he could be made to understand that it 
would do harm, ho would oppose it. This was the final 
expression of the opinion of tho Bar in a matter which 
was supposed to be especially within its own province. 
After this mooting, tho contest — if thoro can be said to 
have been a contest — may be treated as at an end. The 
abolition of the chiefskix>s has beon decided on, and will bo 
carried out. 

It would be scarcely worth while to recur to the pro* 
posed change which the Bar found certain beyond tho 
possibility of all bnt the slightest donbt, and left certain 
beyond tho possibility of all doubts whatever, had it not 
beon that a much more formidable opponent of tho chaugo 
than any who spoke at the mooting has lately come for- 
ward. Mr. J ustico Stephen has published his views in 
the Nineteenth Century on the bad effects of this and other 
recent legal changes. He does not, iudoed, set any great 
importance on tho retention or abolition of the two 
chiefships. What he objects to is their being abolished 
in pursuance of a general sehome of reform which ho 
thinks bad, and thinks bad for the reason that it 
tends to lower tho dignity of the Bench. What- 
ever Mr. Justice Stephen writes is sure to be dear; 
it is sure to bo vigorous ; it is sure to be free from 
such trivialities as the final cause of Attorney-Generals 
and the awful problem of the onus probandi . And 
when a judge utters a warning ^against so serious ft 
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national evil as tbe lowering of the Bench, all that be says 
.deserves attentive consideration. Nor can most people 
honestly say that what Mr. Justice Stephen urges is not 
now to them, or that they have heard and disposed of it be- 
fore they read bis article. Tbe basis of his argument is that 
the highest qualities of a judge are called forth, not when 
bo decides points of law, but when bo presides over a jury. 
This is tbe task which gives him public standing and 
dignity. It is ibis that makes men admire, and rcvpronce, 
and bow to him. Questions of law and questions of pro- 
cedure are all settled in the background. It is only when ho 
presides over a jury trial that a judgo walks the stage with 
the recognized importance of playing a first-rate part. 
By tbo dignity of the Bench Mr. Justice Stephen menus 
the dignity of presiding over juries; and ho objects to tlio 
abolition of tbo cliiefskips because it tends to impair the 
dignity which presiding over jury trials alono can give. 

' It is Attorney- Generals to whom these chief ships ordi- 
narily fall ; and that there should be such offices, and that 
there should be Attorney- Generals to take them, sustains 
tho dignity of tbe Bench in two ways. It supplies a 
contingent of judges specially fitted to preside over juries, 
as Attorney- Generals have been in the habit for years of 
taking part in jury proceedings, and are generally not 
mere lawyers, but men of tho world, accustomed to tbo 
bustle of Parliament, and fitted to play nn imposing 
part in public. Then, again, the mere fact that places 
of the highest honour are conferred on judges of tho 
first instance tends to maintain tho dignity of tho 
jury-presiding judges, and to mako it clear that thoro is 
nothing in itself more dignified in hearing appeals than 
in presiding over trials. Really the balance of dignity 
ought to bo the other way, and if the intrinsic merit of tho 
two performances had alono to bo considered, a judge 
ought properly to begin ns a Lord Justice, and if he kept 
his health and did well, he ought to be promoted to a 
puisne judgeship. 

There is, however, in the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Sm-HEN, something better than tho retention of tho chief- 
ships us a counterpoise to the Lords Justices, and that is to 
do away with tho Lords Justices altogether. All judges 
below the House of Lords might be on the same level, and 
then, as there would bo no invidious comparisons, tho 
dignity of all would bo increased. They could easily 
provide amoug themselves a subordinate Court of Appeal 
on which all would sit in rotation. And not only w ould 
this allow all judges to attain the only true eminence to 
which a judgo cun legitimately aspire, that of presiding 
with dignity over a jury trial, but it would furnish the 
only possible means of reconciling the jury system with a 
system of immediate appeal. For, if a new trial was 
moved for, tho judge who had presided at the original 
trial could always bo put on the rota of appeal which 
heard tho motion, and thus ho would he recognized as 
being as high as any other judge, and would not fulfil tho 
humble office of a mere commissioner reporting to his 
superiors in tho Appeul Court what he had endeavoured 
to do to tlio best of his power in some remote country 
place. There are many subsidiary observations, full of 
good sense and excellent in themselves, on tho glaring 
defects in our present appellate system, but this is the main 
lineof Mr. Justice Stephen’s arguments, i t all comesto this. 
Tho highest eminence of a judgo is to preside over juries, and 
if this eminence is not distinctly recognized as the highest, 
at any rate let nothing he put above it. Tho majority of the 
judges do not agree with Mr. Justice Stephen, mid tlio 
most convenient mode of criticizing a judgo who differs 
from his brethren iB to inmgino the reasons which may 
have weighed with tho majority. They may luivo ob- 
served that; although to preside over trials demands very 
high qualities, many men of different standing and power 
seem to do tho work viy-y fairly well. Few judges are 
appointed because they uro grant in their knowledge 
of and power over juries. They arc mostly appointed 
because they have dono leading business well, or arc 
known as good lawyers. Fvon if they are as un- 
accustomed to jury trials as Chancer v barristers used 
to be, they appear to learn very quickly how to get on 
with juries. In these days tho Chancory Courts are more 
and more occupied with tho viva voce examination of 
witnesses, and it may now be said that all leading 
barristers are being trained for jury work. No doubt pre- 
siding over jurieais not only a dignified, but an instructive, 
office; and it is bec&uso of this that the judges of ap- 
peal, as well as tho judges of the first instance, are made 


to go Circuit. Of course ©very judge who sits as a judge 
of first infetanco is liable to bo overruled on appeal ; but 
there does not seem any reason why a judgo who has tried 
a case with & jury should be more humiliated because he is 
overruled than a judge who has given a decision after hear- 
ing the oral evidouce of witnesses. In fact, in so far as his 
work has been lightened by a portion of ^ho burden having 
boon cast on tho jury, ho ought in reason to feel loss humi- 
liated. Probably much of this supposed humiliation is a 
raero question of language. A judge who makes a mis- 
take in law is said to misdirect a jury, and this seems as 
if bo had dono more than make a mistake in law, and had 
somehow not been quite up to his business. Bvciy judgo 
who makes a mistake misdirects somebody. If there is no 
jury, bo misdirects himsolf ; and tho process is exactly the 
same, and involves no more reproach in ouo case than 
tho other. In answer to the suggestion that all judges 
should 'be on an equality, and provide a Court of Appeal 
by rotation, the majority of the judges might have paid at- 
tention to the fact that tho suitors would not like it. 
If they pay for an. appeal, they want to have a strong 
Court of Appeal. Lords Justices Bi.wmwbll, Bbett, 
and Lush have all been puisne judges, and they are now 
in the Appeal Court because they are the three judges 
whom, under Mr. Jnstice Stephen’s system, suitors would; 
wish to sec on tho rota, when their ease came on. It 
tuay also have occurred to the majority of judges 
to doubt whether tho dignity and fame of judges 
is exclusively connected in public estimation with 
presiding over jury trials. If any one was asked who 
were the most eminent men of the present day both 
as advocates and judges, he would unhesitatingly 
j reply, Lord C A Hi Vs and Lord Selrorne, neither of whom 
probably has ever sat in a jury case. Such men give' 
dignity to tho Bench, and so do strong judges of appeal- 
and judges peculiarly fitted to preside over jury trials. 
All work, each in his own sphere, towards maintaining 
their common dignity, and so long as tho right men are 
appointed, tho dignity of the Bench maybe expected to* 
endure without much anxiety being expended on it. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

I T is possible that an important or decisive action may 
by this timo have been fought on Lie border of the 
Transvaal. As soon as tho news of the revolt was re- 
ceived, Lord Ki.uuniLiiY directed Sir G.P. Colily to trans- 
fer to a deputy the administration of Natal, and to assume 
in person the political and military conduct of affairs in 
the Transvaal. Sir G. Colley has thus far executed the 
order with remarkable promptitude. Ho thought- it better 
to advance at once with tlio troops at his disposal than t>o 
wait for tho reinforcements which have since arrived at 
Durban. He is strong in artillery, of which the insurgents 
have no provision ; but his mounted in fan I ry may perhaps* 
.scarcely bo as efficient for purposes of rapid movement no 
tho Boers who pass their Jives on horseback. When the 
troops which have been disembarked .it Durban arrive at 
tho front, the inequality will be in some degree removed. 
It is satisfactory to learn from tho published despatches that, 
on the first- rising oft he Boers, SirG. Coli.ly thought that 
the force at his disposal was sufficient for t he Trausvaal,t hou glr 
a regiment would be required to replace the troops which 
must be withdrawn from Natal. The disaster which after- 
wards befel a part of tho 94th Regiment on its march to 
Pretoria may have qualified his jndgmcnt; and there is 
reason to fear that the garrison of Loydenburg, forming 
part of the same regiment, has since been compelled to 
surrender. Civilians, and even military men, at a distance 
from the scene of action can form no competent judgment 
of tho prudence of Sir G. Colley’s vigorous movement. 
Until tho result is known, it is reasonable to repose confi- 
dence in the judgment of a skilful and experienced soldier, 
who lias taken all tho circumstances into consideration. 
Tlio declarations of tho Government in the debate pro- 
voked by Mr. Hylands aro already known in tho Transvaal, 
ami are said to have produced a good effect. The small 
minority which voted for Mr. Rylands’s motion would 
have greatly aggravated tho danger if it had induced 
tho Government to exhibit & tendency u> waver. It is 
highly necessary to reassure loyal subjects and to convince 
the rebels that they must chooso between submission and 
a resistance which is ultimately hopeless. At tho beginning 
of the insurrection the leaders seem, in their ignorance of 
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political affairs, to have supposed that they could throw 
off the sovereignty of England without resort to aotual war. 
Any illusion of the kind is now effectually dispelled. It 
is useless to conjecture whether the revolt was encouraged 
by Mr. Gladstone's Midlothian repudiation of the policy 
of the late Government. He has now repudiated in the 
ordinary Bense of the word the repudiation which it seems 
was intended only to express regret and disapproval. It 
is an equally unprofitable inquiry whether the progress 
and impunity of the Land League encouraged another 
body of disaffected agitators. The absurd report that a 
subordinate member of the Government has expressed 
treasonable sympathy with the rebellion may be sum- 
marily disregarded. 

In a despatch of last November Sir Owen Lanton op- 
portunely reproduced the language in whioh the late 
President of the Sonth African Republic explained and ex- 
cused the annexation. The measure was, os the result has 
shown, detrimental to the interests of England ; but it 
was honestly and on probable grounds intended for the 
benefit of the Transvaal. If Sir Owen Lanton may be 
trusted, the great majority of the population continued to 
the ove of the insurrection to approve the policy whioh in 
the first instance received the unanimous, though tacit, 
sanction of the whole community. “ Nearly every man I 
u have conversed with has told me that the old form of 
u Government was not only contemptible, but a source of 
“ dangor, which ho was glad had passed away ; but still 
“ the same man will afterwards attend one of these mass 
“ meetings simply through the absence of all power of 
“ self-assertion and tbo luck of political self-depondonce 
“ which is the outcome of an isolated life.” At that time 
Sir Owen Lanton thought that the leaders bad no intention 
of bringing on open revolt ; but be considered it necessary 
that the Government should take active measures to sup- 
press the agitation. The methods of sedition vary but little 
in different parts of the Empire. In one case a party of Boors 
wont to the Landroost, and informed him that they would not 
pay their taxes. Shortly afterwards, one of them returned 
and paid up all his dues, stipulating that the fact should 
not be. made known. It is well known that the decrees of 
the, Irish Land League have in numerous cases been simi- 
larly evaded. Mr. Burgers illustrated in the speeches 
which ho delivered immediately before the annexation the 
condition from which the Transvaal has been relieved at 
the expense of England. Tie asked the Volksraad whether 
the English could allow anarchy and rebellion to prevail 
On their borders. At that time Kaffir chiefs were in pos- 
session of farms from which they had with impunity ex- 
pelled the Boer occupiers. Mr. Burgers ridiculed the idea, 
which indeed had not been seriously entortained, of fighting 
for indcpendenco. “ Let them make the best of the situation, 
“ and get the best terms they possibly could. Let them agree 
41 to join hands to those of their brethren in tho South, and 
“ then from tho Capo to Zambesi there would be one great 
“people.” Relying on such official statements, and supported 
by a force of twenty or thirty men, Sir Theopdilus Shepstone 
proclaimed, without serious protest., the sovereignty of the 
Queen. It is admitted that, as an English officer, he 
exercised unsound discretion; but the benefits which 
ho offered to the people of tho Transvaal havo been in 
great measure conferred, while tho delay of establishing a 
representative Government is wholly caused by the ob- 
stinacy of the Boers. 

' For the first time since the settlement of the country 
ihcrc has been an efficient Government. The rovennes 
have been applied to purposes of public utility, and justice 
has been regularly administered. At an enormous cost of 
English money and life tho people of the Transvaal havo 
been seenrod against the imminent hostility of native chiefs. 
Tho annexation was effected immediately after the defeat 
of the Boers by Secocoeni, and at a time when tho great 
power of Cetewayo was apparently about to be employed 
against the Republic. Since the annexation Cetewayo has 
been defeated and dethroned, his army has been disbanded, 
and his territory is distributed among a number of petty 
chiefs. Secocoeni also has been conquered ; and it is be- 
cause tbov havo been relieved by English arms from tho 
danger of native hostility that toe Boers are at leisure to 
organize a .revolt. The morality of the Zulu war has 
never been established to the satisfaction of Englishmen ; 
but the people of the Transvaal are estopped from object- 
ing to a policy which relieved them from a formidable 
dangor. It is difficult to suppress a feeling of regret that 
they had not the opportunity of encountering the Zulu 


army without English aid. ©&• of $he onuses of the war 
was the strained interpretation whidh, in the interest of 
the Boers, Sit Babtle Fatal gave |o a territorial award 
whioh had been given against them in favour of the Zulu 
King. There is nevertheless reason to believe thkfc some 
of toe Transvaal leaders attempted to intrigue against 
English interests with both their hereditary enemies. 
Having secured the protection whioh they required, they 
would gladly have embarrassed by native dWrbances 
the Government whioh had secured their peace and 
safety. It is said that during tbe present insurreotion 
the Boers have in tain attempted to enlistm theircamse 
the Swazis, who were formerly their allies, and some of 
the petty Zulu chiefs. If the accusation is true, they will 
have thoroughly alienated the sympathy of their former 
well-wishers at the Gape. Even the prejudiced 1 and violent 
leaders of the revolt will scarcely tent ore to illy them- 
selves with the Basutoa. 

The disfavour with whioh Mr, Hylands’# motion was re- 
ceived will probably prevent the renewal of ill-timed dis- 
cussions in Parliament. The political issue is suspended 
daring the continuance of hostilities. Any anticipation of 
the results of the campaign which is now beginning Would 
be premature. It is only known that Sir &. Colley has 
assumed tho offensive, and that he will soon be joined by 
considerable reinforcements. The beleaguered garrisons 
are said to have sufficient supplies, and they have little to 
fear from the assanlts of an enemy who has no artillery, 
while that of Pretoria, at any rate, has been able to make 
a most successful sortie. As in all thinly-peopled countries, 
the large spaces to be traversed form tho principal difficulty 
of an invader. The little towns or villages which are 
scattered over tho country arc for tho most part loyal to 
the English Government. If the Boers suffer any early 
and considerable defeat, some of their number will pro- 
bably declare themselves on the winning side. If, on 
the other hand, the English army meets with reverses, 
they must be redeemed, whatever may be tho cost of 
the effort. Discussion as to the future settlement of 
the province is at present likely to do nothing but mis- 
chief. It may be hoped that no effusive Minister will think 
it necessary to make any more half promises to irresponsi- 
ble philanthropists, native or foreign. It is highly probable 
that political reasons may both justify and require the per- 
manent assertion of a sovereignty which seems at first 
sight unprofitable. It is a dnty to protect the English and 
loyal Dutch of the Transvaal, and to seenre the natives 
from oppression. It may also be necessary to keep alive a 
title which might hereafter be disregarded, if it had 
becomo obsolete, by some rival Power. It is possible that 
an ambitious Government might acquire Delagoa Bay, as 
a means of access to a large territory in tho interior. The 
sympathy whioh some foreign journals express for tho 
Boers is not incompatible with projects of aggrandisement. 
It would be undesirable to sacrifice one of the few advan- 
tages connected with the possession of South Africa, which 
consists in the absence of European neighbours. 


FRANCE. 

E NGLISH politicians have occasionally been accused 
of coquetting with the licensed victuallers, but none 
of them have ever identified themselvos so completely with 
the publicans as M. Gambetta has lately thought fit to 
identify himself with the wineshopkeepers of Paris. Tho 
President of the Chamber of Deputies spent the eve of 
his re-election to the ohair in taking counsel with these 
injured tradesmen how to temper the cruel severity of the 
existing law against adulteration. This is a fresh and 
striking instance of the subordination in which the French 
consumer stands to thq, French producer. It might have 
been expeoted that M. Gambetta, sitting for a working- 
class quarter of Paris, and leading a party in whioh the 
working-clasB element is exceedingly, strong, would have 
been more anxious to secure sound wine for hxs constituents 
than to make it easier for the wineshopkeepers to dispose 
of the compounds which they too often substitute for wine. 
Tho two interests cannot both be consulted. The man 
who drinks wine and the man who adulterates wine are 
natural enemies. The one looks to the law for, protection; 
the other thinks how to evade the law until he is able to 
deprive it of its sting. At one part of his speech M. 
Gambetta did seem to havo the consumer in view. The 
wineshopkeepers, bo said, are a very important class 
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in a society which contains large masses of workmen* 
41 Labour creates thirst.” The natural conclusion from 
this maxim would seem to be that the class which 
labours most, and consequently is most thirsty, is also 
the class which most needs the help of the law to ensure 
that the liquor with which it qnenohes its thirst should 
be genuine and, at all events* as wbolesonie as it is in 
its nature to be. But this is not M. Gambetta's conclu- 
sion. The inference, he draws from the relation existing 
between labour and thirst is that it is the man who adul- 
terates wine, net the , man who drinks it* that needs pro- 
tection. No doubt H. Gambetta admits that there are 
some fdms of adulteration whioh deserve severe punish* 
ft meat. The cheers which followed this assertion on his 
jpatfb proved, what might have been guessed beforehand, that 
none of ^^Aie winesbOidceepeni who listened to him were 
prepared to. deny the position when thus nakedly stated. 
In the lowest depths of adulteration there is probably a 
lower depth still $ the man who puts strychnine into beer 
would be shocked at the suggestion that he should put 
in arsenic. The best test of the efficiency of a law against 
adnlteration is the fact that those against whom it is 
directed are eager to get it made milder. The French 
law against the adulteration of wine seems to fulfil this 
condition. The wineshopkeeper who is convicted of 
selling for wine a compound which is not wine has 
his condemnation posted outsido his shop and is deprived 
of his civil rights. This last penalty may very possibly bo 
too severe, inasmuch as it leaves no place for repentance. 
But the former is exactly wliat the case demands. The 
best punishment that can possibly be inflicted for adultera- 
tion is loss of custom. Gain is the end for which adul- 
teration is practised, and if its detection makes further 
gain impossible, or greatly reduces it, the adaptation of the 
punishment to the offence seems complete. M. Gambetta is 
shockod at the thought that a man may be ruined by 
merely adding something to the wine ho soils. It does 
not seem to occur to him that the man in question might 
have avoided ruin by the simple expedient of being 
honest. When a dealer once understands what the law 
with regard to adulteration is, ho deserves no pity if ho 
comes within its grasp. If ho had only chosen to bo 
honest and sell his goods under true names, no harm 
would have come to him. Apparently M. Gam be it A is of 
opinion that the workmen of Bollcvillo will feel so much 
sympathy with men who break the law and suffer for it, 
that they will forget tlmt it is they themselves who aro 
injured by the breach of tholaw. Even under a Republican 
Government tlieir hatred for the law is stronger than 
their love for honest liquor. 

The P be kid ent of the Chamber adopted a more digni- 
fied tone when returning thanks next day for his re- 
election. To English ideas his address to the Chamber would 
have been more in place if he had boon either President 
of tho Republic or Primo Minister. But this particular 
anomaly is one with which the French people have long 
been familiar, and, if they do not mind it, it would be idle 
in foreigners to criticizo it. Englishmen would think it 
strange if tho Speaker began the last Session of a Par- 
liament by praising the Honso of Commons for what they 
had already done, and enumerating tho Bills which it yet 
remained for thorn to pass. But then they would have 
thought it oqually strango if Mr. Gladstone had shown 
his appreciation of his victory at the elections by taking 
Mr. Brand's place. Tho whole situation is so anomalous 
that it is impossible to judge it by any English standard. 
It is of more importance to note that tho assumption of 
authority on M. Gambetta’s part was more marked than 
on any previous occasion, and thus entiroly bears out the 
universal belief that the closo of the present session will 
mark tho term of his quasi-retiroment from political life. 
Tn one way or another, it seems to be understood tlmt, 
«as soon as he is satisfied that the electors have returned 
him as obedient a Chamber as there is any chanco of his 
getting, he will relieve M. Ferry of his post, and become 
in name what even daring this present Parliament lie 1 ms 
been in fact. It is satisfactory to find that M. Gamueita's 
tono grows milder uhder the sense of approaching re- 
sponsibility. He complimented the Chamber on having 
spent its time to so much purpose, but he made no open 
reference to the ecclesiastical quarrols with which, under 
\ his influence, it hasof late been so math occupied. Whether ! 
we may infer from this that M. Gambetta thinks the - con- ! 
Aid lias already gone on long enough it is hal'd to say, but 
it would not bo surprising if the recent victory of the | 


Government at the municipal elections had brought about 
some such change. If it nas been shown that the mass 
of the electors have no tears to spare for tho dispersion 
of the religious orders, it has also been proved that the in- 
fluence of the Irreconcilables, even in Paris, is very much 
less than was anticipated. M. Gambetta may consequently 
feel that it is no longer necessary to bid for their Bttpport. 

The Republic owes to these same elections the adnesiob 
of a somewhat conspicuous convert. M. Duaufi de la 
Fauconnerib has resigned .his seat, on tho* ground that, 
having been elected in 1877 as a Bonapartist, ho has now 
ceased to be one. The letter in whioh he explains this con- 
version is marked b j much good sense. The writer has 
at length satisfied himself that France is Republican, and 
that the disasters whioh have been expected to follow from 
that fact are merely imaginary, when the emotions of 
1876 returned a Republican majority, it seomed just possible 
that the result was due to surprise or misconception. But 
when the elections of 187;, conducted a9 they were under 
conditions extraordinarily favourable to the Conservative 
cause, gave the same answer, it was no longer possible to 
doubt that France wished the Repnblio to bo given a fair 
trial. What was not then so certain was the issue of that 
trial. It might be that the definitive establishment of the 
Republic would lead to confusion and disordor ; and tho 
election of tbo next President seemed a most natural occa- 
sion for this result to manifest itself. Bat, when M. Gr£vt 
succeeded Marshal MacMahon in tho most ordinary way 
imaginable, and when, finally, the municipal elections 
made it evident that Republican ideas have gained the 
command even of those local bodies which have been 
hitherto the stronghold of tho reactionary party, M. 
DuGufi dr la Fauconnerib could no longer resist the com- 
bined testimony of all these events. Thero is not now, 
he thinks, any middle term between tho Republic and the 
traditional monarchy; and, as ho cannot accept the 
traditional monarchy, I10 has made up his miud to be- 
come a Republican, lie does not blame Bonapnrtists 
who tako the opposite course, and seek to reconcile 
themselves with the Royalists; but ho thinks that it is no 
longer possible to halt midway between the two. Bona- 
partism as a creed professing to find a substitute for Re- 
publicanism has ceased in his eyes to have any moaning. 
All that thoso who have till now held it have to dotermino 
is in what direction they shall turn their departing feet. 
M. Duour de la Fauconnerie’s view of tho future of Bona- 
partism, properly so called, seems to be strictly true. It is 
another question what chances there may bo for tho demo- 
cratic section of tbo party after they have frankly reconciled 
thomselves with the Republic. 


THE TAKING OF LIMA. 

fplHE successes of Chili have been so great that the wnr 
JL seems virtually at an cud. After tho battle of Chorillos, 
in which tho Peruvians are said to have lost 7,000 men 
and 70 guns, the Chilians advanced towards the capital 
and found that they had still another battle to fight. The 
President of Peru, Pireola, with an army of 25,000 men, 
was posted at Miraflorcs to make a last stand. As the 
Chilian army, which hail landed with under 26,000 men, 
had already fought two battles and are said to have suf- 
fered heavily in tho battle of Chorillos, tho Peruvians at 
Miraflorcs must have had a numerical superiority. But 
the Chilian troops were of a much bettor quality, were 
flushed with victory, and had, it can scarcely be doubted, 
a mucb more formidable artillery, after tho loss by the 
Peruvians of their guns at Chorillos. At Miraflorcs 
the Peruvians seem to have fought well, for thoy both 
suffered and inflicted heavy losses. Throughout the war 
there has been much hard fighting on both sides, and 
if tho Chilians bavo won, it is partly becauso they 
were stronger in physique, better led, and better dis- 
ciplined, but partly also because thoy havo had tho 
more powerful artillery. After their final victory, the 
Chilians entered Lima unopposed, and found that the 
Peruvian President had fled, apparently as a solitary fugi- 
tive, 60 that he has neither the means nor tho wish to 
continue the war outsido. A day or two aftor Lima was 
thus quietly tak^n, tho fortress of Callao was surrendered, 
without any attempt having been made to defend it. Tho 
Peruvians have accepted the blow that fate has dealt them, 
and have recognized that a further struggle would be u>c- 
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18 not much doubt that proposals of this kind will 
from time <o time bo made; but, however anxious a 
Minister, and especially a Minister not in the Cabinet, 
may be to contribute his share to the Statute Book, his 
success in doing so will bo largely determined by tho ex- 
tent to which tho publio Lave been prepared for his 
measures. Every year the throng of Bills becomes 

f roater and the available time for their discussion less. 

•rivate members have long ceased to have anything nioro 
than an occasional chance of carrying a measure through, 
and even Ministerial proposals have now to sustain 
a good deal of mututil jostling. No ono Minister 
can look forward with any certainty to bringing 
his proposals safely out of the crush unless ho is 
able to prove that people out of doors are expecting 
their introduction with evident interest. In this way, it 
may be hoped that Mr. Fawcett will find his pamphlet 
really useful. It will help to set the public thinkiug what 
the Post Office now does and what it can bo made to do. 
When they are once in this mood they will be very much 
more likely to give Mr. Fawcett that kindly support in 
developing the system which will enable his proposals to 
survive the strugglo for Parliamentary existence which is 
so often fatal to useful but unpretending legislation. 

The success of Mr. Fawcett’s last experiment, tho pro- 
vision for deposits of ono shilliug by means of forms to 
which twelve penny stamps have gradually boon affixed, 
shows that the difficulty which probably first suggests 
itself in connexion with the process of saving has no ex- 
istence. No one seems to bo really deterred from saving 
by the fact that ho lias very little to save, or that, when 
saved, it will bring him n very small amount of interest. 
To put by a penny at a time, and to look forward to the 
filling of tho first form with postage-stamps as a goal to bo 
slow! 3’ and painfully reached, implies a degree of poverty 
which would seem at first sight to make thrift impossible. 
It must be a long time before the sum thus put by can 
bring in any interest, inasmuch as twenty of these forms 
must be deposited with tho Post Office authorities before 
tbe minimum at. which interest begins is reached. Yet 
the experiment has proved that, there are a large number 
of persons who are eager to layby numr), even under these 
disadvantages. Of course to persons thus painfully storing 
up coppers an interest which would seem unimportant 
to larger investors will have a real attraction. Whether 
interest begins to be credited when a pound has been 
accumulated, or whether this point is reached as soon 
as there are ten shillings in the bank, may scorn a irillc. 
But to investors of the class whom Mr. Fawcett has now 
succeeded in touching even threepence is not. a sum to be 
despised. Supposing that a woman or a child is able to 
scud in one of theso forms each month, the selection of the 
sovereign or the half-sovereign as the point at which inte- 
rest is calculated will determine whether it begins to be 
paid at the end of tho first or not till far on in the second 
year of saving. At the other end of the Post Office scalo 
comes the class which buys Consols, and this fteperiment, 
also has already proved a thorough success. There seemed 
no very obvious reason why people who could already 
deposit their savings at 2 J .per cent, interest in the Post 
Office Savings Bank should prefer to invest them in a 
security where the convenience of withdrawal was less, 
and the interest paid only very Blightly higher. Perhaps 
it is the very absence of this convenience of withdrawal 
that makes the new process popular. Money lying 
in ilie Savings Bank may suggest the idea of re- 
moval tuo plainly, whereas money invested in Consols may 
be regarded as more completely raised beyond tbe vicis- 
8itudcs of hnman things. It will be interesting here- 
after to note, by a comparison between tho purchases and 
sales, whether money laid out in tho purchase of Consols 
is regarded as a more permanent investment than money 
deposited in the SavingB Bank. If it should prove to be so 
considered, it will constitute a strong argument in favour 
of reducing the limit below which investments in Consols 
are not permitted. The more money savod comes to be 
treated as something put aside for old age, and not as 
something liable to the more frequently arising needs of a 
rainy day, the better tho object of the State in providing 
these facilities will have boon answered. 

The department of Post Office thrift which gives most 
room for extension is that of annuities and life inBurancos. 
As yet neither of theso inodes of disposing of money is at 
all equal in popularity to that of simple deposit at call. 
As regards the latter, it is easy to understand why this 


should be tho case. The money invested in life 
insumucc is altogether withdrawn from tho Control 
of the investor, and it provides against contingencies 
which do not come keenly home to the English 
poor. They are anxious about contingencies that may 
pefall them at any moment, such as sickness or loss of 
work ; and sometimes, though less often, they are anxious 
about old age. But the notion of realised wealth is too 
unfamiliar to them to create any strong desire to leave 
mouoy behind them. That passion for saving for their 
children which is so strong in the French people is hardly 
known to them. Their idea of insurance is that of pay- 
ments effected by present self-denial in order to secure L 
benefit that can never be realized until they have become 
unable to profit by it. As regards annuities, however, 
there is no good reason why they should not be popular. 
The very indifference of the English poor to leaving money 
behind them ought to dispose them to a mode of invest* 
ment which secures that the investor himself shall reap 
the whole benefit of his savings. The figures referring to 
deferred annuities, in particular, are of a kind which seem 
very well calculated to attract purchasers. If a man of 
thirty has 50/. in the Savings Batik, that does not seem 
a very large sum to pay for an annuity of 20I. a year to 
begin when he is sixty. The comparatively easy savings of 
his youth may thus bo made to secure their owner against 
want when he is growing old. 

% More perhaps might bo done to make the purchase of 
deferred annuities, on tho principle of the premiums being 
returned in event of death or inability to continue the pay- 
ments before reaching the age of 60, better known. The 
example given in Air. Fauceit’s pamphlet is that of a 
man of 30 buying an annuity of 10/., to begin when ho is 
6o, by an annual payment of something over 2/. If at 
50 ho dies, or ceases to pay any farther premium, he or 
iiis representatives will be able to claim the money, just 
over .40 which ho lnu 1 /"aid up to that time. Consider- 
ing how little store t - poor seem to set by tho interest 
accruing 011 their tsavi .is surprising that this mode 
of using them is not mo 10 popular. Tho principal is not 
lost until I he age of 60 is reached, and thou it is only fore- 
gone in consideration of a proportionately large annuity. 
Lt is worthy of Air. Fawcett's consideration whether 
some further variations in the methods of purchasing 
annuities cannot bo devised The experience of the 
American insurance offices gout to show that the wants 
and circumstances of insurers arc immensely various, and 
that the more closely the alternatives held out by insur- 
ance offices correspond . these wants and circumstances 
tho more they attract purchasers. No doubt tho Post 
Office is hampered by the low interest which, in compari- 
son with private insurance societies, it is ablo to obtain for 
the money deposited vith it The American Companies 
owe most of their success to tbe large 1 cturns they make on 
their investments, and t he correspondingly largo offers they 
have been able to make to insurers or buyers of annuities. 
The Post Office can invest in nothing but Government 
Stock, nor is it desirable that an institution holding and 
giving a Government guarantee should be authorized to 
deal with more speculative securities. Bat something 
may be done to render tho offers of tho Post Office as 
attractive as variety can make them. Purchasers of 
annuities like to see that their individual wants have to 
some extent been consulted, and that, alike in the manner 
iu which the premiums have to be paid and in tho manner 
in which tho annuities are to bo enjoyed, the convenience 
of the annuitant has been kept steadily in view. 


THE BURNETT FOUNDATION FOR DEFENCE OF 
THEISM. 

' 1 1 IIE debate in the House of Lords oh Monday last on 
A. “Burnett's Literary Foundation” was of some interest 
in itself, and derives still greater interest from the subject to 
which it referred. Lot us first briefly recapitulate the facts of 
the case, with which our readers may probably not be familiar. 
It appears that in 1783, Mr. John Burnett of liens, in the county 
of Aberdeen, enacted a deed of endowment conveying to certain 
trustees rents to constitute a fund out of which, at intervals of forty 
years, two prizes should be given for the best essays in defence and 
confirmation of Theism, the choice of judges for deciding an .thirir 
merits being left to the Principal and professors of the Univemity 
of Aberdeen and tho ministers of the town. These, prizes were 
awarded iu 1814 and 1854, afid will, according to the existing 
arrangement, have to be again awarded in 1894, when the oapital 
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«nm» which is constantly increasing, will have reached 6 poo l, diminished in the course modern controversy has taken. So far 
The present Trustees of the Fund however — Mr. Grant Duff, Dr. then nothing can be more rational and consistent than the argu - 
John Webster, and Sir John Clark — have applied to tho Home inent for maintaining hia foundation in its integrity, if any regard 
Secretary, under the Endowed Institutions (Scotland) Act of 1S78 at all is to bo paid to his avowed purpose in devising it, or more 
for powers to convert the fund into one for a course of leeturos to irrelevant than the objections urged against it. But it is another 
be delivered annually on “ The History of Religious Thought, with question whether tho particular method of carrying out this design 
special Reference to Theism and the Sanctions of Morality/’ which approved itself to the founder’s judgment a century ago is 
Against this scheme protests have boon lodged by tho Senate still the most suitable for the purpose. And here, wo cannot 
of the University and the ministers of Aberdeen. To the but think that the Trustees have a very good ground for 
proposed diversion of the fund from prizes to ho given their proposed alteration. As it is now olilcmlly explained 
for essays every forty years to tho endowment of annual that they had no intention of permitting the lectures, which 
& lectures they raise no objection, nor is it easy to under- they desire to substitute for prize essays, to bn nmdo avail- 
stand what objection could well be made to a change so ablo for atheistic teaching, a sligliL verbal change in tho definition 
obviously reasonable, llut they protest against the achomo of the subject matter would meet tlu*, perhaps overstrained, objeca 
on the ground of its providing no guarantee that 4 ho tions of their critics. Suppose, instead of “ The History of Ra* 
lectures might not be so framed as to aim at subverting the very lig ions Thought with special Reference to Theism and tho San!*: ions 
theistic doctrines which it was the precise object of the founder to of Morality,” the subject of tho lectures was defined to bo ‘‘ The 
uphold. The Commission under tho Endowed Institutions Act History of Religious Thought w r ith a special view to exhibiting 
reported in conformity with their protest, but the Homo Secretary tho Evidences of Theism ana tho Sanctions of Morality,” all fair 
nevertheless overruled their objection and restored the scheme to pretext for objection would be cut off*, and the lecturer would still 


its original form, on grounds which do noLcerlainly appear to be 
very conclusive. Dr. Webster stated, in his evidence before the 
Commission, that the Trustees did not consider it desirable 44 to 
continue the controversial and polemical theme ” suggested by tho 
founder, aud .Sir John Clark said that “hu impression wan very 
strong that, if Mr. Burnett were now living, ho would almost cer- 
tainly divert the fund to totally different uses from that to which 
ho did apply it.” This method of reasoning about tho probable 
intentions of the pious founder, if he was now alive, is tu say tiio 
least highly precarious, especially if it. is meant to cover a pro- 
posal for diverting his endowment to purposes not only totally 
different from those specified by himself but directly contrary to 
them. The Duke of Richmond, who led the opposition to the 
scheme in the House of Lords, hud no doubt s. fully equal right 
to his own “impression that, if Mr. Burnett wore alive now he 
would appoint, neither Dr. Webster nor .Sir J. Clark to act as his 
trustees.” But there is really no need to enter on a discussion of 
theBC rival “impressions/* Lord Rosebery, who defended the 
proposed scheme— which however tho Government have with- 
drawn— (xprerbly stated llmf it was im pait ot the design of the 
trustees to make the teaching (if * mism possible under it. All 
he said in f.iuuir of substitutiiv n aim 'ai Velcro for periodical 
prize essays was reasonable euoi g»i, but < 1 tat point 110 difference 
of opinion is alleged, and it is he 1 r snperlluoua to dwell 
upon it. 

The force of Lord Rosebery’s objee <m to maintaining such 
means of defending Theism, “when e ha\u the great hit rarchy 
of England, tho great hierarchy ft Scotland, and all the dissenting 
bodies that exist in the I/11D0J KiugJf u " is not quite so obvious, 
and what precisely is meant by “ the gre.u hierarchy of Scotland " 
we do not profess to understand. Tim Kstablished Church of Scot- 
land would indignantly disclaim having tiny tiling that can be called 
a hierarchy j there are indeed tw*» hioraichiea in that country, the 
Episcopalian and the Roman Catholic, but they have probably 
enough to do in attending to *b d ‘ own ecclesiastical affairs with- 
out specially devoting thaw'd vh* to t* - ** work of theLfic apolo- 
gist*. Aud tho contention that, because Christian Chuichcs — 
which did not by the by first conn? ini jeing since Mr. Burnett’s 
time — exist, there i. 1 u*o in endowing e>:saya or lectures for the 
promotion of purlieu .r r'ld -uphical 01 religious ductrincs is one 
that would prove fata’* good many established and unquestioned 
institutions besides the Burnett literary fund. Still more mar- 
vellous— in itself, though not in its origin — is the argument of tho 
Tim * < last Wednesday that “ tho world has long beeu in posses- 
sion of the <i priori arguments on theological matters, drawn 
from * considerations independent of written revelation,’ ami 
there can bo no addition made to the huge volumes in which 
they tire all to be found,” from which it is inferred that any 
fresh defence of theism is a work of supererogation. To most 
persons, not writers in the Times, it might possibly have oc- 
curred, first, that any Argument for theism must from tho 
nature of the case be based on li considerations independent of 
revelation,” and that so far at least Mr. .John Burnett had only 
shown his sound sense. Every revolution necessarily assumes at 
starting the reality of tho Divine Being from whom it professes 
to emanate; it is worse than idle to rely on the wording of 
the message till you have some assurance who it was that des- 
patched the messenger. And in the next, place, a very moderate 
amount of information— and experience warns us not to bo too 
exacting in that matter in our demands on the groat Jupiter — 
might have sufficed to suggest that there are not many doctrines, 
philosophical or religious, deemed of any importance among man- 
kind, concerning which the world has not “ long been in possession 
of,” not only “ huge volumes,” but whole libraries full of apologies. 
But to saj that 44 no addition can be made to them ” is to forget — 
what 14 the history of religious thought ” abundantly testifies— that 
m long os each successive generation has its own way of looking at 
the questions which come before it, the same doctrines, however 
true and unchangeable in themselves, will inevitably require from ago 
to age a different method of treatment, if they are to retaiu their 
place in the hearts and convictions of men. And if there is one 
tenet more than any other to whioh this remark conspicuously 
applies, it is that fundamental principle of all religious belief, 
which 3I& Burnett made it his object to uphold and perpetuate by 
the institution of hie prize fund* andthn importance of which in 
its hearing on the evidences of Christianity is increased rather than 


he. loft lieu to handle hi* theme in any manner he might prefer, so 
long as he did not turn it into an assault on tho fundamental 
principle his discourses were intended to illustrate and recommend. 

We are of course fully aware that the scheme of the Trustees, 
with this formal modification or rather explanation of its terms 
suggested above, would still involve a good deal more than a 
change from an occasional prize essay to a course of annual lectures, 
though even ro it would be a decided improvement on the original 
design. The lecturer would no doubt have much larger scope 
left him in the treatment of tho subject— larger both in extent aud 
in kind — than is assigned to the essayist under the terms of Mr. 
Burnett's will. But' we are entirely agreed with tho present 
Trustees in thinking, for reasons which have been already indi- 
cated, that, this would be a \ery great advantage. There are few 
point* in which the speculative attitude of mind of the present 
day differs no widely from that of a reutury or two ceuturie* ago 
us in its way of looking at tho evidences of religion, natural or 
revealed, ami especially the former. The original form of Mr. 
Burnett's bequerd was indeed modified, or at least abbreviated, in 
a subsequent codicil to his will, which is less precise and stringent 
in its wording, but there is no inconsistency between the two 
documents, and it is only natural to interpret tho shorter by the 
longer and morn explicit form, as embodying his own mind on 
the subject. The earlier form, in which we have italicized certain 
words, runs as follows: - 

Tliiifc there h ;i li ■ing .iil-jiowerfid, «Nc t and good, by whom everything 
rxiot >, :ind, as the power oi l)k‘ Deity L easily dnovn. m pointing out the 
emis/d. r itum pm * 1 ulu-'o I’tj wlm'li , notwithstanding tin • pa ini toe are often 
sulf < t In, in mu;, hopr amt tnmt in the ffaorJnets of the Jteitj/, both in thie 
stall 1 and in t! re iv.nuhk pert ‘it ion of :i future one; and in tuking 
riMhei* ui the #•,. nt'.rt' uii«uig to mankind from the^e con ^derations, indc- 
pmdontol 1 .* elai 1 11* ; and, l mthcr, m oomideriug these as continued by 
the hk»s?c*d .Te-u-. :■ : «M>t 1 y I iod. 

The form finally adopted in the codicil is this: — 

Thai there js ;i l!i inv, all-p.twerfn). wise, and good, by whom everything 
exist*; mid p.uMieiik.rly to obviate difficulties reg.nding the wLdom and 
geodno *. ol tlu* D-'.iv, and this, in the first place, from eon 1 derations in- 
dependent of writli m levehitiuii. and. in the second pl/iee, from the revela- 
tion of the Lord . 1 o’-ii** f mid from the whole to point out the inferences most 
necessary for amt useful to mankind. 

These directions unmistakably point to the familiar argument from 
final causes, with which Raley's name is specially associated, as 
evidencing uliko tho wisdom and beneficence of tho Creator, and 
that notoriously was tho favourite argument, of tho Evidence 
writers of tho last century on natural religion, just as tbe 
argument from miracles was their chief plea for revelation. One 
of the keenest intellects, ami most uncompromising, not to say 
impassioned, t heists living, Cardinal Newman, has again and 
again avowed his indifference to the argument for ffual causes* 
not to say his distrust of it. And to refer to a distinguished 
thinker of a very different school, J. S. Mill, who in spite 
of his studiously atheistic training cannot certainly he said 
to have had au irreligious mind, is so far from recognizing 
what seemed to Mr. Burnett and so many others of his age the 
palmary argument for thei9tu that ho considers it one of tho great, 
if not insuperable, difficulties in tho way of acknowledging “ an 
omnipotent, as well as perfectly just mid benevolent maker and 
ruler of such a world us this.” Our readers will recollect his 
tremendous indictment against tho “ hideous ” and *■ ingenious 
cruelty of nature,” which doe9 every day almost every t lii ug men 
arc hanged or imprisoned for doing, and his conclusion that %i the 
order of nature is such ns no being, whose attributes aro in nice 
and benevolence would have made,” if ho was also omnipotent. 
AYo aro expressing no opinion here as to the value of these criticisms, 
but they serve to show T how very differently arguments onco felt to 
bo the most persuasive strike men s minds in our own day. Kant iu 
Germany, and Coleridge in England did much to discredit the old 
method of evidential reasoning, and to lead religious apologists, 
whether for theism or Christianity, to rely chiefly ou moral and in- 
ternal evidence. Kant himself insisted on the argument irom con- 
science for the being of a God, and in this he has been followed, uncon- 
sciously most likely, by Cardinal Newman. Even in dealing will) tho 
proofs of Revelation modern apologists always lny special stress on 
the moral and internal evidence, as maybe observed for instance in 
the recently published works of two distinguished divines, Dr. 
Barry’s Boyle Lectures on tho ManifM Witness for Chmt and 
Mr. Wace’s Bampton Lectures on the Foundations of Faith. The 
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Gospel generally, and its separate doctrines, nro usually represented 
as expressing of illustrating great moral truths which give them 
their persuasive power. And it has accordingly come to be very 
widely acknowledged on all hands that the same line of argument, 
whether for attack or defence, will apply in great measure to the 
case both of revelation and of .theism, and this of toutee gives to the 
controversy on the latter point a more crucial Interest. Thus Hr. 
Mill considered that ^ the Christian religion is open to no otyeo- 
ticms. either moral or IntelUctuftl, which do hoi apply at least 
equally to the common theory of Deism; and the morality of the 
Gospels is far higher and better than that which shows itself in 
the order of nature." The questions therefore about which Mr. 
Barnett was interested have a yet deeper interest for thinking 
men in our own day, only we are disposed to approach them from 
a new point of view. And it is most desirable that in carrying out 
the spirit of his bequest this difference, which is partly an intellec- 
tual and partly an ethical one, should be taken into account; not 
.because, as the Timas strangely asserts, “ no addition can he made 
to what h»B already been said on the subject," but for the precisely 
opposite season. 


FKKE SALE. 

T HE final announcement, after many assertions and contradic- 
tions, that the five Irish Land Commissioners, Lord Bbss- 
borough, Mr. Shaw, Baron Dowse, The O’Oonor Don, and (with 
prq^ests) Mr. Kavanairh, have recommended tho adoption of a 
scheme which is practically the three FV somewhat modified, will 
surprise few people, though it may disappoint many. But it 
maxes more urgent than ever tho deliberate consideration of tho 
meaning of the pumices. We have already dealt with Fixity of 
Tenure — the subject of Mr. Gladstone's most effective denuncia- 
tion ten years ago— -and with Fair Rents, the most attractive, but 
perhaps the must practically unattainable of the tri/ld. There 
only remains Free fcjalo. It is to no purpose probably— argument 
is usually to no purpose when it faces foregone conclusions — that 
Lord I >11 fieri n has demonstrated the mutual antagonism, not to say 
the mutual destructiveness, of Fair Rent and Free .Sale. Tho 
weighty, though little regarded, demonstration which Sir Robert 
Anstruther gave about the same time of the intrinsic harmful ness 
of the third F is the chief point which may be relied c»u still. 
The intentions of the Government as to their Land Bill are still 
in darkness, end, remarkable ns the faculty for development has 
always been in Mr. Gladstone's case, it nuiv be thought that even 
he, alter denouncing the property of the tenant iu liis holding fi 9 a 
dangerous delusion, will hardly" proceed to maintain it as a sacred 
right. But— with Mr. Gladstone at least— the unexpected 

always happens, and it has to bo faced. .Let us Hg.iin, fur the sake 
of argument, grant that Fixity of Tenure— if it can bo attained 
with provision against the great evils of Irish farmer-life, sub- 
letting, subdivision, and, most wasteful, ruinous, and benumbing 
of all, the system of conacre — would be a good thing. Let us 
grant that the fair vision of Fair Rents, oven if it bo a thing which, 
as in Mr. Tennyson's poem, “ fleets Down the waste waters day 
and night,” would be still fairer if it could bo caught up. It 
would still ho demonstrable that Free Sale is in itself pernicious 
and calculated to ‘destroy, or very greatly to reduce the pro- 
ductiveness, of tho land, the main object upon which, according 
k> land conservatives and land reformers alike, wo ought to set 
our hearts. 

The demonstration is twofold, and can be made to approach the 
subject both a priori aud a posteriori. It in an axiom in modern 
tanning that without capital the gods themselves need not attempt 
to take a farm in anv part of the Old World. There is no longer 
in any pan of Belaud, any more than in any part of England or 
Scotland, virgin soil which, for the more trouble of scratching it 
and scattering seed upon it, will return thirtyfold, or sixtyfold, or 
an hundredfold to the tiller. What has been taken out of the ground 
must he returned to it in one shape or another, and tho process of 
returning costs money. Again, tho margin of agricultural gain is 
now so narrow, av.d depends upon so many circumstances, that an 
average of years is absolutely necessary to secure it. Now Free Sale 
even in England or Scotland would act prejudi chilly on this score. 
The Free Sale Bystem supposes that tho incoming tenant has a 
double capital — one to be sunk iu the purchase of goodwill, the 
other to be expended on the land. Does this double capital exist P 
It is perfectly certain that it docs not. Except iu the shape of a 
fine affecting his rent— that is to say, in a manner prejudicing the 
operation of fair rent — no experienced and reasonable tenant 
would give a heavy premium for the goodwill of the best farm in 
Norfolk or the Loth inns, let alone the impoverished soil of the 
greater part of Ireland. He knows perfectly well that his pre- 
decessor, if he knows his business, will have {rot out of it what 
is to be got ; if there be anything remaining, he is perfectly willing 
to pay compensation for unexhausted improvements. But com- 
pensation for unexhausted improvements is not in the least 
what is meant by Free Sale. And here we come to the second branch 
of the argument. ^ Free Sale would have no existence in the fancy 
of Irishmen were it not for the almost insane desire on their part 
to make a living out of that land in some other way than by 
honest and straightforward labour. The land, it is an unfortunate 
truth, is the Irishman's petite bourse , his Monte Carlo, out of 
which be hopes to make a profit by sheer gambling. Middlemen, 
subdivision, subletting, conacre, and, lastly, Free bale are all the 


result of this unlucky frenzy. But without Free Sale, and with 
prohibitions on the other devices, it is possible, though barely 
probable, that the plague might be stayed. With Free Stale, even 


For it must be remembered that the profits of land cultivation are 
essentially variable. Hardly the most experienced farmer who 
over turned the storm-swept flats of Lower Morayshire into a 
garden, or helped to transform the Southern Scottish Lowlands 
from tho worst cultivated country in Europe into the bast, would 
undertake to say what the return of a given acreage will be in a 
given year. The unknown must always enter into the calculation, 
and where it enters gambling comes with it in the case of the 
Celt. Long leases, with strict observance of contract and no 
expectation of escape, on the one hand ; yearly tenancies at will, 
with the understanding of handsome remissions in the case of 
good tenants, and more or leas stern eviction in the case of bad 
ones, on the other, supply a check upon this tendency. The right 
of Freo Sale, indiscriminately conceded, would be a direct en- 
couragement to it. In the case of Ulster Tenant-right the evil— for 
even there it is probable that it is an evil— is minimized by the 
fact that the incomer’s price, as a rule, represents soinethinff solid 
in the shape of benefits purchased by the outgoer for himself, and 
by the different nationality of those who enjoy it. In tho case of 
tho lest of Ireland the right of Free Sale would be a clear bonus 
conferred on the tenant in the shape of a stock in hand to gamble 
with, lie would sell his holdiug for what be could get, and with 
the price he would speculatively buy anothor holding on the 
chance of getting by sale still more for that. Free Sale, judging 
from the experience of the past and from probability, means in the 
case of bond fule farmers the deprivation of the capital necessary 
for proper cultivation, in tho case of land gamblers the substitution 
of mere land-jobbing for steady agriculture. Now the Irish have 
not the head for any form of jobbing. They will and must 
“ plunge.” A widespread bankruptcy, with the immediate conse- 
quence of a worse agitation than any yet seen is tho consequence — 
the certain and sure consequence — of the extension of tho right of 
Free Sale without consideration paid to the three southern and 
western provinces of Ireland. It is idle to say that this is 
mere arbitrary prophecy. We do not believe that a majority of 
any assembly whose members were acquainted with the facts and 
unpledged to party, could be got to affirm that it is not the most 
probable result of the plan. 

A recently issued book, much of the material of which has been 
commented on in these columns us it appeared from time to time 
in tho Daily News , confirms these views very remarkably. Mr. 
Ue.nard Becker, whose Disturbed Ireland Messrs. Macmillan have 
just published, has given a very entertaining and, on the whole, a 
very impartial view of the present state of things in Connaught 
and Munster. Mr. Becker seems to have started on his journey in 
an unbiassed frame of mind, and his conclusions exhibit the effect 
produced on such a mind by the events it had to consider very well 
indeed. The consistency which perhaps is itself only consistent 
with a parti pris is not indeed Mr. ifecker’s. lie sympathizes , 
deeply, and almost indignantly, with Captain Boycott, with Colonel 
O'Callaghan, with Mr. Townsend of Killinane, with Mr. Bence 
Jones; but ho roundly insinuates that the Boycott expedition was 
an electioneering manoeuvre; and he seems to regard the disincli- 
nation of the Irish to see anything specially sacred about rent as a 
rather sensible frame of mind. On this lost point one is inclined 
to join issue with Mr. Becker, and perhaps on this point only be- 
cause it involves little partisanship of any kind. Mr. Becker thinks 
that “ there is no argument in favour of the landlord Which every 
other creditor might not equally advance." There is this argu- 
ment, which Mr. Becker forgets, that the value received from the 
landlord is a value intended to bear profit. When a man buys a 
pair of trousers or a loaf of bread lie does not intend to make 
money out of those commodities ; and if, before paying for them, 
ho duos make money out of them, by pawning or resale, Mr. Becker 
will find that, by the law of England at least — a law not 
objected to by tho staunchest Radicals— he is subjected to very 
awkward consequences. The landlord is precisely in the case of 
tho tradesman in these tatter and exceptional contingencies. Tho 
tenant who, not paying his rent, nevertheless sells his crops, is 
exactly iu the position of a man who buys a watch from A., and, 
before paying lor it, sells it to B. Yet the taw takes a milder, not 
a Bterner, view of the tenant’s delinquency. We have no desire 
to press this view against the author of Disturbed Ireland , because 
lie very frankly admits that hh book is a book of pure observation. 
But the fact is of considerable value in reference to another point, 
with regard to which we have specially cited Mr. Becker, the 
question of the Irish cultivators attitude towards the land. 
Clearly, from what has been just said, our author is not prejudiced 
against the peasant. Yet Mr. Becker saye, in so many words, that 
41 the Western cultivator is far less a farmer than a cattle-jobber or 
gambler in stock”; and the whole of his book goes to prove that 
this now famous person is far less a farmer than a gambler in land 
and everything that can be got off or out of land. Much 
of Mr. Becker's book is one long jeremiad over the impossibility 
of getting a good dAy's work out or the peasant ©f the South and 
West But his wits are tolerably sharp. He has toe gambling 
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mtauct, and everybody round him has it too. To such a man 
Fixity of Tenure end Free Bale are, as has been said, simply a stock 
in trade for gambling* The produce of his , farm, which is the 
nopainal Stake, comes in such c a casp to be like the tulip bulb, 
ryiUtfiOtftt#, a thing non-existent, and the existence of which is 
not though Its market value grows higher and higher. 

B is said that eviction exists nowhere else in the united Kingdom. 
It there any other place in the United Kingdom, it may he re- 
jflied, where eviction is required P It is a sharp and rough spur, 
no doubt ) hut, if the horse is to be ridden, it is not clear what 
other means ore to be tried. Instead of this, we ore asked to take 
riff bit and bridle, to give ample feeds of corn, and to leave the 
, rider to sit as best he may. It may be said, according to modern 
jargon, that the objection to this overlooks the responsibility of 
Governments, which is to give happiness to the governed. To 
this we can only-answer that such may be the duty of the Govern- 
ment of a pays m Cocagnc, but certainly of no Government in this 
workaday world. Justice, equal laws, and the tools to the work- 
man are all that can be required of a Government, not perpetual 
administration of gratuitous pap. The three Fa are of the nature 
«f this lost, and therefore they are intrinsically objectionable. But 
if they were not of that nature, there would still remain the ob- 
jection to them that they are certain to aggravate the disenso they 
profess to cure, and to* render a speedy and acute returu of it 
<oertain. We may not be governed with much wisdom, mid it 
may be hard to get our 6<o chosen ones to look at anything with 
thirteen hundred reasonable eyes. But if a majority of those eyes 
look with favour on the three Fh, then political blindness may 
be pronounced to bo the rul among the temporary governors of 
England. 


MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OK FISH. 

f'lHIE late Mr. Frank Buckland was, at all times, n most 

J- amusing writer ; but probably none of his Contributions to 
natural history are more brilliant and diverting than his posthumous 
book on JJriltsh Fishes (S.P.O.K.) The results of Mr. Bucklauds 
observations were widely different from those of Mr. .Spencer's 
speculations. lie did not believe iu “evolution,” and, in the 
preface to his charming work, says that he thinks the case for 
special creation and design is good enough to take before a jury of 
“ the most eminent and skilful railway and mechanical engineers.” 
We do not propose hero to enter into an argument about evolu- 
tion. One objection to that thoory, at least in the hands of its 
most thoroughgoing advocates, is" that it explains everything 
rather too easily. Things can scarcely be fo simple us they are 
supposed to bo by the kind of evolutionist that eau account, in an 
hour or so, for the origin of anything you please, from the dagger 
in the tail of a sting-ray to the milk m the cncoanut. Mr. Buck- 
land saw in the mechanism of fish “ evidence of design ami fore- 
thought, and a wonderful adaptation of means to ends.” We 
propose to examine one or two specimens of the mechanism of 
lishes before going on to consider Mr. Buckland 's countless anec- 
dotes about the intelligence and the customs of these creatures. 

Take the barbel, for instance. When the barbel is hooked, his 
first idea is to do what salmon very often do — to slash at the lino 
with his tail. For breaking the line with his tail, the barbel has 
advantages all his own— that is to say, if he can turn himself round 
*0 as to bring his back tin to bear. The first ray of his back tin is 
out into deep notches just like a saw, and a scrape with this saw 
would probably prove too much for the line, and set Lhe barbel 
Iree. lie has another use for this my ; ho employs it, like the nm*t 
of a London barge, to keep his fin taut, when lie wants to make 
way against the water. These advantages of the barbel your 
ready evolutionist could explain in the twinkling of au eye ; "but, 
as we have said, explanations are sometimes difficult to accept in 
proportion to the facility of their manufacture. The barbel is 
horribly nasty, but “ the Jews eat him during their holidays,” by 
way of handicapping their propensity to be too jolly, we pre- 
•snme. The little river bull-hood, again, has peculiarities of a very 
UBeful sort. Ho has two very sharp spikes on each sido of his gill- 
cover, and, when he is swallowed by a grebe, he acts like that boy 
mentioned, according to Bacon, by Busbequius, who “gagged, in a 
waggisbness, a long-billed fowl.” This is precisely what the ball* 
Bead does ; as soon as the grebe gets hold of him, he shoots out 
his spikes, refuses to go forward or backward, and so kills the 
bird. In April, last year, Mr. Buckland received from Lord 
Radnor a grebe which had thus been throttled by a bull-head. 
4t The fish was fixed so firmly in the bird’s mouth, that I found 
it would go neither backwards nor forwards.” Mr, Buckland knew 
Xwo or three examples of bull-heads which had thus assassinated 
kingfishers, with pleasing circumstances of resolution and good 
taste. 0 

Now the wild evolutionist asks nothing better than to account 
for thi# peculiarity of the bull-head. « Observe,” he will sav, “ the 
•configuration of the bull-head. Originally he was shaped much 
like a minnow, and coloured to match.” The evolutionist always 
knows what existed “originally.” “As time went on bull-heads 
were almost destroyed by kingfishers and grebes. Those only sur- 
vived who' had large heads, and therefore could not conveniently 
he swallowed. Hence the enormous head and mouth and very 
email body of the bull-head. But, as kingfishers and grebes, by 
long inherited experience, acquired The art of swallowing bull- 
heads tail first, the fish were again in danger of extermination. 


None escaped except the descendants of a bull-head which hap- 
pened accidentally to possess two very sharp spikes on each side of 
his gill-cover. His progeny inherited these spikes, and, in the 
struggle for existence, naturally were more fortunate than the 
spikeless bull-heads. Therefore all bull-heads now have spikes ; 
and grebes, finding them awkward to tackle, prefer to leave them, 
alone.” This seems a very fair piece of evolutionism, as times go* 
The same arguments naturally apply to the development of the 
sea ' bull-head, fatherlasher, or sting-fish. A man who was 
fishing with a shrimp-net caught a sea bull-head. Not being 
a fastidious person, he, “ without thinking, tried to bite 
its head off. The fish gave a sudden kick, and slipped down the 
man’s throat ; it then expanded its gills, the spines stuck in his 
throat, and he was shortly suffocated.” Probably primitive or 
Palaeolithic man was always trying to bite off the heads of father- 
laaherd, till, in the process of the (eons, the fish evolved a repartee 
to that dirty trick, and men, as a rule, have dropped the practice. 

When wo turn from evolution to facts, Mr. Buckland’s book is 
found to be full of odd and amusing pieces of information. For 
example, Mr. Buckland knew the London establishments where 
sprats And young lorrings we.ro made into whitebait, and where 
whitebait were made into anchovies. This is perhaps the most 
rapid and authentic example of evolution within the ken of 
science. In 1871 more than a hundred thousand anchovies were 
caught in Cornwall ; and, as no ono know how to cure them, they 
were carted away to tho fields ns manure. Speaking merely by 
guess, we are inclined to think that a pood deal of French polish 
is used in the curing of anchovies. Mr. Buckland mentions as a 
fact that- thousands of sprats aro sold in the form of Anchovy 
paste. lie rather indiscreetly gives minuto directions for making 
anchovy paste out of sprats. Two pounds of salt are used, and a 
pound of saltpetre; what follows is very peculiar. Birth makes 
tho anchovy, want of it the sprat ; the rest is all mere cochineal 
and—prunolla ! Two ounces of prunella, with a few grains of 
cochineal, are the proportions. Pound in a mortar, and put in a 
atone jar alternate layers of sprats and of cochineal, salt, 
saltpetre, and prunella. Press hard down, and cover close for six 
months, when the mixture will be lit for sale. 

A hideous fish called the angler, or fisher-frog, is happily rare 
on our coasts. His stomach holds a bucket of sawdust. The 
creature fishes for other and more natural members of tho flock of 
Araphitrito with tw r o short night-lines, which ho wears in the top 
of his head. He opens his mouth, and hangs out liis bait; other 
fiah make a rush at it, and ho sucks them down into the stomach 
that holds a bucket of sawdust. It must have taken tho angler-fish 
some time to evolve this “ aiay stratagem/’ ns Captain Costigan 
might liavo called it. Mr. Buckland examined tho “creel ” of one 
lisher-frog, and found that the animal had made a very fair mixed 
basket. It had taken two mary-soles, one common sole, ono 
piked dog-fish (1 ft. 6 iu. long), three moderate-sized crab*, four- 
teen five- fingers, and ono whiting. 

Worms and lisli are kindred topics. Among tho many queer 
fisfi lie discovered, Mr. Buckland lighted on a man who kept a 
farm of worms for bait. They are caught at night, by people 
who go about the lields’with lanterns. A short, fat man is no 
use at worm-catching, his steps alarm the quarry ; but a long 
man, who makes use of liis reach, can stand still and pick up all 
tho worms within a considerable radius. |lr. Buckland had a 
tall friend who was backed to catch worms against him anv night, 
starting from scratch, and giving Mr. Buckland a utirt of on»» 

| thousand worms. But the match never came olf. Talking of 
worms, Mr. Buckland is vexed with the cruelty of men who pack 
live eels tight in buskers, but ho himself recommends a not verv 
kindly French way of ground-baiting for carp. You take a 
piece of sod and stitch red worms all over it, with needle und 
thread, and then throw it into the pond. This is not a vorv 
merciful dodge. 

Bleak are remarkable for being able to thrive in the Severn, “ in 
water ink black from tho wasto dye of n manufactory.” Wo 
can bear witness that very respectable trout preserve a silvery ap- 
pearance where tho polluted Teviot is inky below Hawick. ’ Mr. 
Buckland says, “ It. w as very satisfactory to find from the presence 
of the bleak, that this particular pollution could not lx* very in- 
jurious to salmon life.” Perhaps not, but it is abominably hideous, 
and there is no pleasure, but the reverse, in fishing in, or walking 
beside, a river polluted by waste dye. Few people, probabft, aro 
aware that Essence d' orient, the stutl* with which sham pearls aro 
made, is manufactured from the scales of the bleak. The ini en lion i * 
duo to one Jaquin, who made rosaries in Paris about 1680. Of 
all fish tho chub is the hardest to catch, and the most use- 
less when you have caught him, while the bream is the 
most unpleasant to handle, and is angled for with the most 
noisome and offensive bait. The basis of tlm ground-bait, 
is “half a pailful of bullock’s blood,” and the i*wt of the 
composition would have disgusted tho witches iu 
Bream are the oldest inhabitants of many ponds. Mr. Buckl.ind 
ehotos that the white mould which gives some carp a venerable 
appearance is not really the result of extreme old age, but of dis- 
ease. He does not consider a hundred years out of the way for a 
carp’s lifetime. The Welsh Mabinugion represents the salmon as 
about the most long-lived of animals, but it is very difficult to col- 
lect statistics about fish of migratory habits. Carp, in Ireland, 
have been mistaken for fairies by the gentle and romantic peasan- 
try. The rings made by the fish, as tbov poke up their snouts mid 
suck down air, were conceived to be the circles formed bv the 
nimble feet of dancing elves. The cat, or wolf, fish might be mis- 
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taken for demons by the trustful, guileless natives of Connemara. 
The mice of the cat-fish are crustaceans, which it catches and 
crushes with teeth of unusual strength, Like the walrus. 

Cut animal est trfcs-mroliant; 

Quand on Tattaque il so defend. 

“ Not unfrequently it enters the nets of the fishermen to plunder 
them, and when attacked lights like a lion.” It is almost the 
ugliest fish that swims. The Germans call it tho “ stone-biter.” 
Mr. Buekland thought the fish rati tor good to oat. It should bo a 
favourito in Germany, for it tastes like veal-outlet. Tho ( 'himtera, 
or rabbit-fish, is not very pretty, but, still, a beauty compared 
to the cat-fish. Mr. liuuklnnd was incorrect in hi* belief that 
tho question as to the “ Oliimrora bombimuis in vacuo ” was origin- 
ally sot for the edification of the Royal Society in its younger 
days. Tho puzzle is a good deal older than the I loyal Society, 
and the Cliitmma was su’opi clod of being able to eat second inten- 
tions, not “ to produce secondary causes.” Mr, Auckland had in 
all respects a higher opinion of tho porch than wo have ever boon 
ablo conscientiously to entertain. lie thought that the porch gave 
good sport to the angler, was excellent to cut, handsome, and 
highly intelligent for a fish. In fact, the perch is in ponds what 
tho Wise Man of tho Stoics would bo in society. Wc venture to 
dillor from this flattering estimate. Perch are slow to fish for, 
bony wbon cooked, and so dull that we havo known one porch to 
swallow tho baits of two rods, and be simultaneously hauled out 
of the water by two anglers. Reis, in all countries, seem to re- 
spond oagerly to electric influences. “ Tho first day that, it 
founders in Miirch, tho eel lonpH iu the pond, they say,” iu Italy. 
Mr. Buekland knew an old eel-fisher who habitually beat a drum to 
make the eels bestir themselves, under the delusion that there was 
thunder in tho air. With this last anecdote we must leave tho 
wayB and habits of fishes, u topic on which Mr. Buckland probably 
knew moro, and could discourse more amusingly, than any man 
whom he has loft behind him. Science we have always with us, 
but science with high spirits and a strong sense of humour is diffi- 
cult to find. 


CUJtLlKfl. 

A FEW years ago there were grave apprehensions in Scotland 
that curling might become a forgotten art. Now that the 
old-fashioned winters have set in again with' aggravated severity, 
all fears of tho kind are dispelled in the meantime, and, on the 
contrary, tho curling clubs have been spreading in parishes and 
districts that never used to know them. We remember a time 
when tho roaring game was seldom played far to the north of Tay. 
Now it is common enough in the north-eastern counties ; while tho 
new prosolytes have naturally made rapid progress, since keen and 
protracted frosts nr*- specialties of their storm-beaten districts. A 
very good thing it is that it should be so, since the curling-pond 
does more than even the Southern hunting-field to promote socia- 
bility among all conditions of men. On the ice the best curler is 
the best man, be he laird or loon, as they say in Scotland. And a 
hard frost sets almost everybody free to “take his diversion '* with- 
out any arrihr pcmec. The Scotch countryman rarely indulges him- 
self with a holiday ; for in hib expeditions to the nearest market-town 
there is more of business than pleasure. Yet no one enjoys a holiday 
more when ho ran go about his pleasuring with a quiet conscience, 
and his days on tho ice come direct to him from Providence. The 
nights havo been Rowing sharper and sharper, ho that the farmer's 
labours of a morning havo been delayed later and later. % At last 
ovon the warmth of the wintry sun at noon scarcely suffices to molt 
the hoar frost in the shade. The fields are bound in iron, so that 
the ploughs must be “ loosed ” perforce, and tho horses left eating 
their heads off iu their stalls. Tho ditchers and drainers can do 
no more than their employers, and foV nil tho wngos thoy can earn 
abroad they may as well fold their hands across in the “ingle 
nouk.” In short, out-of-doors work of all kinds is at a stand- 
still, and tho only man who is busy is the blacksmith, who is doing 
literally a roaring trade in tho heat of his blazing forge. But the 
forge, though the general centre of attraction, comes to be only fre- 
quented after dark. The parish pond iB bearing, and tho curlers avo 
out. As Iho morning mists are clearing and lifting, when the sun 
begins* to 6liow over the tops of the fir plantations, many a 
stalwart figure may bo soon emerging from lonely farmhouse 
or humbler cottage. In such circumstances, the sturdy Scotch- 
man, though warmly chid, leaves as a matter of course tkp 
“ big coat ” behind him, which he would don were ho to go out 
driving in his gig. But it i9 his habit to lake especial care of 
his throat, which is roughly swathed in a coarse led comforter, 
the ends of which are crossed and buttoned away under his home- 
spun shooting-coat. Armed with a formidable besom, cut from 
the “ broom knowe” behind his house, he strides ahead over the 
crackling roads, with the air of a man somewhat late for busi- 
ness. Though the hour is early and he has breakfasted betimes, 
yet, knowing full well tho keenness of his curling confrere*, he 
fears that the sides may be chosen before his arrival. After what 
may be a Bliarp walk of soveral miles, as he tops tho crest of a 
commanding eminence, he sees figures magnified by the mists con- 
verging from all sides towards a rallying-point whence his listen- 
ing ears can already distinguish the dull murmurs of distant 
voices. Taking the shortest cut down the hill and descending it 
almost at the double, he hurries across the intervening fields more 
quickly than before. A turn brings him in sight of the curling- 


E ond, which is an irregular sheet of water in a hollow, fed bj a 
rook flowing through houghs and meadows that onoe were 
famous for snipe and wild duck, before draining and reclaiming had 
come so much into fashion. The skirts of the pond are crowded 
by all the parish “ callants ” and hobbedehoys, either sliding or 
dashing about doubled up in moBt ungainly attitudes on rusty 
skates, or, more probably, on a single one. But the central parts 
are respectfully reserved for the “ rinks,” and there the curling ■ 
notables of the neighbourhood stand clustered togethor in a group* 
If our frieud is famous among the men mighty with the stones 
orsif, although but a moderate performer, he is distinguished for 
his social qualities, ho is sure, while yet a long way off, to bo 
greeted with friendly shoutB. In fact, on the curling-pond, and 
on an invigorating day, everybody is ready to shout on tne slightest 
provocation ; and os one man must bellow against another in self- 
defonco, curling may well be called the roaring game. Our friend’* 
fears of being belated were so far delusive that lie has turned up in 
the nick of time. The players for tho first party are being picked $. 
a great moorland farmer having to figure as skip on the one side,, 
while the village shoemaker acts in tne same capacity on the other. 
11 The laird himselT’ to whom the farmer in question pays several 
hundreds of pounds in rent, is a good man oil the ice so far 
ns he goes, and as keen a curlor as there is in the country. But, 
as his execution is scarcely so trustworthy kb his judgment, ne yields 
the places of pride to his weather-beaten tenant and the cobbler, 
falling modestly in with the rank and file. The stones have been 
forwarded already to the waterside, and the “tees,” lines, and 
circles have been carefully described under the intelligent supervision 
of the parish schoolmaster. The worthy minister is on the spot 
to sanctify the sport with his presence were it needful. But to* 
do tho mixed party of players the barest justice, if the mirth i* 
obstreperous, it is seldom coarse, and never blasphemous; though* 
now and again, frail human nature will rap out an oath under 
strong provocation. Time was, and not so many years back, when 
tho minister would have been among the foremost in the active part 
of the fun ; but now the good man is going down the incline of 
years and “ sair troubled with a houst (or cough) in the pulpit 
ami he has been solemnly warned by the friendly doctor that he 
must sacrifice his curling to the discharge of his duties. Yet his 
lingers itch, and he has something like a St. Vitus’s dance in his 
anus when the first of the ponderous stone9 is Bent smoothly 
gliding over the surface, and he sees his parishioners flourishing 
their idle brooms. Idle, indeed, when the ico is like glass, and 
tin* mercury a doz.en degrees below the freezing point. The 
difficulty is to hold back tho stones, heavy as they are — once 
started they will move onward by tlieir own momentum. Should 
they go beyond the “tee” — tho mark from which thoy are 1 
to be measured when the end is played out — they are wasted 
, to all intents and purposes; while, if they come to a stop short 
of what is known as tho ling-line, they are “ hogs,” and swept 
I aside ns out of tho game. In the beginning the objeot is to 
play the stones short of the too, so that they may be “pro- 
moted/’ or knocked nearer to it afterwards ; and of course, when 
a stone has been advantageously placed and left where it i» 
bv the succeeding player on tho opposite side, the urgent consider- 
ation is to “ guard ” it. It is to he guarded by placing a second stone 
so as to interpose between it and the succeeding players. The excite- 
ment becomes most intense when, the game being a close one, and 
drawing on to the finish, the stono that lies nearest to the tee is 
almost or altogether invisible. It might seem at first sight to the 
uninitiated that there is nothing left to be done except to play 
down the ico with tremendous force, trusting to change things for 
the Letter in tho general convulsion. But a remedy so desperate 
is only had recourse to in tho last resort, and it commends itself 
most reluctantly to scientific players. When the state of 
things is so delicate, you see the skip and his chief coun- 
sellors laying their heads together in rapid consultation. He 
corrects or confirms his decision by their suggestions, and then 
proceeds, with a grave sense of responsibility, to play the momentous- 
shot. The fairway lo the stone that should be his mark, os we 
said, has Won blocked entirely. So he directs his own atone to- 
the right or left, as the case may be, and apparently, gently played 
ns it is, it has been despatched on a bootless errand. But, when it 
has glide! straight forward for half the distanco or more, you may 
detect a perceptible tremor in the handle. By a dexterous turn of 
the wrist in tho moment of despatch the player has given it the 
necessary side ; it comes softly and gracefully inwards, “ curls ” 
round the rim of one of the intervening stones, touches the side 
(“ takes an inwick ”) of a second, and, Bnooting inwards, impinges 
on tho object-stone, which it has actually displaced with most 
scientific accuracy, A coup so beautiful ns that can be by no- 
means very common ; but it may be conceived with what frantic 
applause it is greeted. The chivalrous opponents, though mortified 
and disgusted, cannot withhold the signs of their irrepressible- 
admiration ; and their leader, who bad already counted tne game 
for his own, is growling confidentially into the folds of his com- 
forter, “ Hech, won, hut that was a most notorious shot.” Such 
[ a mnster-stroko ns that must always awaken vociferous enthusiasm;, 
but perhaps the game as a whole is merrier when the ice is in 
somewhat less perfect condition. Then it requires even greater 
judgment as to the strength with which the stones must be 
played, and, of conrse, there is far more sweeping to be done. The 
men follow each successive stone in its course, dancing like so 
many demons. “ Soop her up, soop her up.” “ Na, na, lat abee, 
lat abee.” For everybody must have his say, or rather shout, 
though it is the skip who should give the actual word of com* 
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oimm L , And when the ice grows somewhat " dragged ” in more or 
less of a thaw the labours of the game may become severe. Neck- 
wrappings and even coats are east aside ; strong arms are flung 
back to the furthest from the shoulder before the stone is de- 
livered with a powerful effort ; sometimes when a player is much 
overweighted the stone may even be turned over and sent trund- 
ling forward on its handle ; and finally the feebler folk may be 
forced to withdraw altogether. But, whether the work be light and 
the air fee en, or the air mild and the work heavy, cold and fatigue 
ere alike forgotten when the players adjourn after a match for 
the merry curling supper. These jovial entertainments are 
marked' with a white stone in tho memories of quiet country- 
people who have but few opportunities of dissipation. The fore 
is as simple as it is abundant and substantial. Portentous 
quantities of beef and greens are despatched, to be digested by 
animated talk over the varied incidents of tho day ; by exciting 
recollections of famous matches in former bitter winters; by 
reminisoences of eminent curlers now sleeping in the neighbouring 
kirkyaid ; by songs, and jokes, and homely home-thrusts. All the 
time the kettle is singing cheerily on the lire, nnd the steaming 
tumblers are being replenished from the spirit-bottles, circulating 
steadily. With much kindly and hearty merriment, there is seldom 
any excess ; the heads are nearly as strong as the arms, and the 
tone of the company is douce and discreet ; and when tho guests 
wake next morning, they are all the bettor for the game, and “ not 
a hair the worse for the supper,” 


EDGAtt POE AND NEW YOliK. 

T HE City of New York is going to do itself tho honour of 
erecting a memorial to Edgar Poe, the one poet of really 
original poetical talent whom tho United States have produced. 
Perhaps it is the very fact contained in this sentence w hich lias so 
long made Americans unjust to the memory and merits of their 
greatest literary champion in verse. The diffeienco between Pue 
and all other American composers of verso h is hitherto been so 
marked, and has been so much insisted on by foreign critics, that 
the acceptance of it seemed to imply a confession oi inferiority for 
all tho others. No doubt also the personal element, and Homo other 
elements akin to the personal, entered into the matter largely. Poe, 
though born in Bostou, was half a {Southerner and half an Eng- 
lishman by race, education, aud sy in pat hit's. lie was all his life 
•outside of the two gmit literary cliques of Boston and New York. 
He attacked his brother men of letters all round with ridicule, 
which, though it was generally very clumsy, must ha\e been suffi- 
ciently annoying; with personalities move annoying still ; and very 
often with perfectly just and acute criticism, which must have been 
most annoAing oi all. Although his moral delinquencies have 
been grossly exaggerated, he was in many ways a puzzle and 
a scandal to the orderly respectability of the 1 vis tern States. 
In business relations, though perfectly honourable and trust worthy, 
ho was irregular and capricious. His violent and demonstrative 
■sensibility must hate* been nearly ns trying to those whom he loved 
as his aggressive quarrelsomeness a\us to those whom he lmted. 
lie was not prosperous, and he lived iu a community Avhicli insists 
that its members shall prosper, aud regards it us in sumo way an 
■outrago on tho Bird of Freedom and the Setting Sun if they do 
not. When to all this was added the ingeniously malevolent umu- 
dacity of the olliciul life Avhich immediately after his death ap- 
peared as a prefaco to bis works, it is perfectly easy to understand 
the attitude of tho inhabitants of the Northern States towards 
Poe during the quarter of a century or so Avhich followed his 
•death. Literary miaunderstandiug and want of sympathy culmi- 
nated in the remark made some live years ago by the most brilliant 
of living American novelists that the greatest poet, living or dead, 
of America wrote “ very valueless verses/' Even moral repulsion 
never got quite so far as this in its own direction, but until within 
a very few years a kind of Poo-myth existed Avhich represented 
the author of “The Ilaven” as a drunken scoundrel, who would 
have been much more at home at the cart's tail than anywhere 
else. 

All that, however, has been changed. In England Toe lias 
always been rated high, both as a poet and a tale-teller, and Eug- 
lish critical opinion still counts for something in America. In 
France, for which the literary men of the United States profess, if 
they do not feel, a still greater affection And reverence than for the 
mother-country, Baudelaire’s wonderful translation established the 
tales in popularity. But neither French nor English critics for a 
long time troubled themselves much about the Doe-myth, except 
in so far as to build ingenious theories about the psychological 
puzzle which it seemed to propound. At last, chietly owing to 
the efforts of an Englishman, Mr. Ingram, seconded by some of 
the poet's countrymen, the myth was approached in proper form, 
and shown to be a myth. Perhaps of late years there has been 
almost too much written about Poe's life/ and lie needs, like 
Villon, to appeal to the people from his too enthusiastic and in- 
quisitive friends. But the labours of Mr. Ingram and others havo 
at least solidly established a coherent history , instead of a fan- 
tastic legend. Instead of the drunken, dishonest, a iolont rowdy of 
legend, tine history gives us a man very much like other men, subject 
to many infirmities of temper and physical constitution, abnormally 
sensitive, and yet hardly amiable, a persistent and honest worker, 
singularly unfortunate iu the conditions of his work, yet struggling 
bravely against, them, affectionate to those with whom lie had most j 


to do, and honourable in his dealings with outsiders. An extra- 
ordinarily unhappy life Poe’s certainly was, and a good deal of the 
unhappiness was his own fault; but, though he was somewhat 
wrong-headed, he was not bad-hearted, find the word “ vicious” can 
only be applied to him by the most pharisalc disciples of Sir 
Wilfrid. For ourselves we confess that the fuss made about Pooh 
moral character seems to us to have been altogether gratuitous. 
But there can bo little doubt that his evil reputation stood in the 
way of the enjoyment of his good work by some people, and no 
doubt at all that it stood in the way of his statue. Tne proposed 
monument, to the funds for which Mr. Edwin Booth has been a prin- 
cipal contributor by his professional exertions, is not indeed the first 
of tho kind iu America. For Baltimore, with which place the poet 
had special connexions, paid him this honour four or live years 
ago. But Baltimore is iu no sense a metropolitan city, while New 
York is ; nor had Maryland the same reason to make an amende' 
honorable to Poe as those which ought to induce the Northern 
States to make it. Therefore the New York memorial, .whether it 
take the form of a statue or of anything else, may be taken to bo a 
kind of formal cancelling of Poe’s moral attainder on tho part of 
the United States, and a recognition of the fact that he has at last 
been judged on his merits, and that his merits are pronounced to 
| ho high. Their relative height we have already hinted at, aud it 
I would he ungracious to insist upon it any more at this moment, 
i We have, however, no doubt that, as time goes on, Poe’s lite- 
rary merit will be more and more, not less and leas, recognized. 
For he was remarkable in three different ways — as a critic, a tale- 
teller, aud a poet; and iu each of those ways he had merits 
Avhich are almost exclusively his own. lie is indeed always unequal, 
and he is most unequal as a critic. It may be said deliberately 
that many of his scattered dicta exhibit an almost unparalleled 
acuteness of critical Avit. His demonstration of the impossibility 
of long poems, his indication of the indefinite as an essential pro- 
perty of poetry, a dozen other things of the kind may bo alleged 
in suppoit of this. He avas, moreover, a very painstaking as well 
as a very acute critic. Mr. Lowell has probably by this time re- 
pented his sneer at Poes talking of “iambs and pentameters,” and 
indeed it may be suspected that ho was seduced iuto tho sneer by 
some lufin who suggested tho ingenious rhyme wherewith ho has 
accompanied it. Poe’s education Avns certainly defective, yet he 
made tlie utmost of it iu the service of his art. But, though 
ho in often one of (lie most luminous, he is also one of the most 
untrustworthy, of critics, lie avus entirely dexuid of humour, 
Avhicli is almost a necessity of tho critic's equipment, and he 
seems to have entirely lacked wlmt niu>t be vaguely called taste — 
that is to say, the power of estimating the relative values of things. 
Perhaps no man of decidedly high talents ever made such ft 
Indiciums blunder the .statement that “ for one Fouquu there are 
fifty Muliercs.” If ho would only have indicated to um tin* where- 
abouts of the forty-nine ! The truth is that Poe was positively de- 
ficient in the power ol‘ appreciating a good many things, and that 
he never suspected his deficiency. The romantic mystery of Fouque 
appealed to him ; the consummate knowledge of ordinary human 
nature, and tho polished stylo of Molierc, did not. This makes his 
criticism worthless as a guide ; it makes it all the more interesting 
as an independent study. When he talks thus of Molierc, of Mr. 
Carlyle, and of luunv other persons whom he did not understand, 
perhaps the best thing to do is to remember his unfortunate, but 
delightful, paper on “ The Philosophy of Furniture.” An honest but 
wholly uneducated soul, ohnr ori/mi of the particular kind required, 
here tries its hand at lestherics. The bodily oye xvould in- 
v< dun tiirily seek the idieltcrof its fringed curtains in Poe’s awful 
drawing-room; but the eye, of tho mind, more catholic and 
tolerant, contemplates it with some plcubuie and u good deal of 
instruction. 

It is almost miner* ssnry to speak of the talos. They aro not 
quite faultless lmt they are almost without fault. In this direc- 
tion Poe's hand avus surest. Ho not or, like his imitators, embroils 
an interesting plot only to huddle it up with uu insufficient dis- 
embroil ment. He rarely introduces a single jarring noto. lie 
very seldom oversteps — though it must be admitted that he some- 
times does this — the narroAV and perilously winding line which 
separates the sublime aud horrible from tho simply ludicrous 
aud wearisome. Ilia more puzzle-pieces we raie loss for. “The 
Gold Bug,” perhaps, is tho only one which, from tho vigour 
and animation of tho narrative, deserves to rank in tho first 
class. But “Ligeia,” “Tho House of 1‘shor,” “The Masque oi 
tho Red Heath,” “The Cask of Amontillado,” “The Descent 
into the Maelstrom” — these are all dillerent and all perfect. They 
have at one time the vague and floating charm of the best German 
miirchcn ; at another the sustained narrative interest of English 
story ; at almost all tho literary grace and careful proportion of the 
French nourclle. Even tho minor stories — always excepting the 
humorous ones, Avhich for reasons given already' avi? wholly worth- 
less — would bo masterpieces for any one else. But, indeed, the 
tales have so thoroughly conquered their place that that place 
needs little description. It is not so with tho poems. Here Pue 
is as unequal almost as iu his criticisms; as perfect occasionally up 
in his tales. In one particular respect it nuiy he said that no poet 
has surpassed him — that is to say, in the power of setting word* 
together so as to produce an indefinite, mid indeed indefinable, 
sensation of beauty in colour and form and sound at tin,' same 
time. No one ever wrote in words u piece mo id thoroughly 
and suggestively musical than “ Annabel Lee," no one lias ever 
excelled tho soft lapse of the trochees — we shall make His Ex- 
cellency the American Minister “ d — a metres " on co more— in the 
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4* Haunted Palace.” * All bis strength and all his weakness may 
be seen in these two pieces, with “ Ulahune ” and “ For Annie.” 
Of the two horses which drew his poetical car, Sense and Sound, 
the former was terribly restive, though the latter was obedient 
enough, end occasionally he drives heavily. But, for the most 
part, the Sound is able to drAg the recalcitrant Sense with it, and 
Sometimes they keep step and time- with the most marvellous 
harmony. Praise of Poe usually excites, in people who do ifot 
like him, a peculiar, hut intelligible, feeling of irritation. It is 
credible, indeed certain, that the line from the “ Haunted 
Palace ” — 

Banners, yellow, glorious, golden— 

which is sufficient for a test examination of poetical critics, doe* 
actually strike some people possessed of a fair complement of in- 
tellectual faculties us nothing at all particular. To these persons 
admiration of Poes poetry will always seem preposterous ; as pre- 
posterous as admiration of Moltero seemed to Poo himself. l)oes 
one incur the penalties of the Pharisee for thanking tlio Muses 
that one is able to admire both Moliero and Poe Y Let us hope 
not ; and lot us congratulate the inhabitants of the Empire City on 
having done, or rather on being about to do, a very sensible thing. 
The Northern »Stutes of the Union have already and quite recently 
produced, in Mr. SStcdnians essay, the best critical examination yet 
published of the poet they so long undervalued ; and the projected 
memorial fairly supplements that criticism and the biographical 
labours of Mr. Ingram. Poe has now got his Life, his eloye, and 
his memorial ; it only remains that some one should give us a 
really well-printed edition of his poems, and perhaus his best tales. 
Mr. Ingram a edition of the works is exhaustive, nut not beauti- 
ful ; all the others are neither the one nor the other. 


M. SAIJDOU ON DIVORCE. 

T IIE Th (Vitro du Palais Koval was rebuilt last year during the 
unfortunate visit of tho company to London. The operation 
has been performed so cleverly that, though not so much as a squaro 
inch of additional ground has actually been obtained, the theatre 
seems to have grown quite spacious. Tho old dinginess has dis- 
appeared; and, we may add with satisfaction, the old stiitliness 
also j tho serfts are comfortable, and not too close together, and tho 
vulgar drop-scene, covered with advertisements of hats and sewing- 
machines, nnd a beneficent donion ottering nil manner of wares at 
the cheapest possible rate, has been roplaeed bv a handsome curtain. 
Jn the centre of the proscenium a particularly well-chosen motto 
from Kftbelnia has been inscribed:—' “ Mieulx est do ris quo dc 
larmes escrire, par ee quo rire cst le propre de Thorium*. Vivez 
joyeux.” In exact conformity with the advice tendered in these 
lines, M. Victorien SSardou bus supplied the first new piece, a 
comedy in three acts, called Divorgons! The title is suggestive; 
and, having regard to tho known character of the theatre," where, 
provided people can be made to laugh until they can laugh no 
longer, authors nnd actors may say and do whnt they plonse, we 
expected a dish of exceedingly piquant fare, a sort of dramatic 
curry. That tho author of l)ora and Dan id llochat -should have 
stooped to this sort of work surprised us a little; but M. 
Sardou, though ho is a member of the Academy, and, therefore, 
one of tho privileged forty who me supposed to watch over 
the highest interests of French literature, is, above all things, a 
good mechanical playwright, and on occasion can write to ordor 
like humbler mortals. Moreover, we remembered a certain early 
piece of his, called Lee I'ommesdu J'omn, the fun of which pro- 
mised well for the mirth-exciting qualities of Divorgom / On 
that score the piece leaves nothing to bo desired. We have 
rarely seen an audience laugh as they laughed thaL evening. 
That it was broad — very broad indeed in places, and seasoned with 
a salt that is not Attic — is a fact that the most indulgent critic 
cannot deny; but underneath the wild fun and boisterous extrava- 
gance of parts of it there lies a serious intention, which is handled 
so delicately and so ably as to give llioorqom / in our judgment, 
a considerable piace, not only among tho author’s works, but among 
modern French comedies. 

The question of divorce is one of the most burning questions of tho 
day in France ; and, though it has not as yet been brought formally 
before tho Chamber, it may he considered as tolerably certain that 
it will bo discussed there at no distant date. Meanwhile it has 
been treated at meetings and in pamphlets, nnd has furnished the 
groundwork of a dozen or more serious plays. Those who have 
followed the modern French stage are familiar with the advanced 
lady, of lofty aspirations and feeblo morality, who, finding that 
her plain, but honest, husband is not the ideal being that her soul 
demands, takes refuge from domestic insufficiency iu the arms of 
a stalwart youth, with golden, not to say M carrotty,” locks, irre- 
proachable manners, nnd a faultless coat. By and by tho husband 
rinds out the intrigue, and there is “ an awful row, 1 ’ the result of 
which depends on the theatre at which the piecn is played. Then 
comes the problem, What is he to'do with his wife P Sometimes he 
Shoots her then and there, which is no doubt a simple way out of 
the ffilfieulty, but hardly one that could be generally adopted ; 
sometimes they agree to separate, but then there are the children 
to be consider^ (for there is always at leoBt one child in these 
meees) ; and sometimes the" scene is laid in Switzerland, where 
divorce is allowed, which gives opportunity for a pretty scene, 
and o good deal of sentimental talk about nature, and the nuptial 
knot is triumphantly untied to slow music and a distant view of 


the Alps. In Divorgons ! M. Sardou has presented the eomfo 
side of all this. The way in which he handfed the civil marriage in 
Danid llochat showed that he can approach an Important social 
question with becoming gravity; but that of divorce has hitherto 
been treated with so much priggishness, and overlaid with such a 
thick crust of false sentiment, that it was high time for an author 
of courage and talent to make the conventional presentation of it 
on the stage the subject of a brilliant, laughing satire. 

The plain husband in M. Sardou's piece is a M. dea FruneUea — 
short, stout, addicted to scientific and mechanical experiments, 
and eminently uninteresting to the outward view. He is no fool, 
however, ab the sequel will show. Ilis wife, Oyprienne, is the 
lady who, “according to cuBtom,” is yearning for the society 
of a being who shall comprehend her; but At the same time 
she is held, back, as she herself laments, by an unworthy 
superstition that she ought to respect her plightod vows to, 
her husband. “J at longtemps mtiditd ce problems,” she Says, 
“comment respecter mos devoirs en les oubliant.” Adhdmor, 
her lover, is all that emancipated woman could desire ; but there 
is that odious law between her and him. It must be swept away. 
The question of divorce is her favourite subject of study and con- 
versation ; the newest pamphlets that advocate it lie on her table, 
with tho leaves turned down at the most important passages ; and 
bIio has gathered round her a society of congenial female friends; 
who all think as she does, though some are neither so moral nor so 
circumspect as herself. There is an admirable scene between her and 
hor husband at the beginning of the piece in which she putB the 
received arguments about woman's rights with a force that he,, 
who has not always hd a life that will bear close inspection, finds 
it difficult to answer. “ You call me a * femme ddlicieuso.’ That is 
an epithet which implies comparison. Why are not we women to* 
be allowed tho same latitude ns you men r 4 Je veux mottre Ice- 
mans en circulation. J’aurais plus do choix.’ ” Meanwhile 
Adhomar, who has no idea of waiting till the law is changed, being 
a young gentleman “ who takes his license in tho field of time,” 
succeeds in persuading Oyprienne to grant him tho usual interview 
at dead of night. He is to enter through the conservatory, when 
the household are all asleep. The husband, however, has antici- 
pated the lovers, and, thanks to his knowledge of electricity, takes- 
such precautions that no sooner has Adh6mar closed tho door 
behind him than every bell in the house is sot ringing, and the* 
guilty pair find thorn solves surrounded in a moment by their ser- 
vants and their friends. We forgot to mention that Adbthnar, in 
order to induce Oyprienne to ngrec to the aforesaid interview, had: 
got u friend to scud him a telegram announcing that the Chamber 
had voted in favour of divorce by an immense majority. In tha 
second net, which is by far tbo best of the threo, the husband 
accepts the situation thus traced out for him, though he knows,, 
us well us Adhomar does, that tho news is false. “ Divorce 
will become the law of the laud in a few months,” ho say*. 
“ You wish to be divorced. I have not the slightest objection. J. 
am perfectly aware of my inferiority to this glittering creature, 
M. Ad hem ar ; lie shall be my successor ; but I am not going to be 
made ridiculous. Ilow far has all this gone ? ” Cyprieuue, not 
to bo outdone in frankness, minutely describes the whole affair.. 
In a scene which is indescribably funny, and which has besides 
some of the highest qualities of comedy, she relates tho origin ami 
progress of her romance, and turning out her drawer of relics, toll* 
her husband tbo story that is attached to each. Armed wit h 
those precious details, Des Prunellas ha* an interview witft 
Adhomar, and lays down the conditions of their existence during 
the coming year. Presently, however, he admits to Cyprieono 
that he is going to dine at a restuurant in company with a con- 
tain ludv. She at once becomes furiously jealous, forgets all 
about Adhomar, and upbraids hor husband with not inviting 
her to any of those festive expeditions. “ Will you come ? ” he 
says. The fact that the proposal directly contravenes ono of th* 
conditions determined upon with “ the successor ” supplies the 
spice of impropriety, the absence of which in simple pleasures 
bus been frequently regretted, and Oyprienne accepts. She bid* 
her maid tell Adhomar that she 1ms gone to see an aunt, and 
hurries her husband out through tbo conservatory, exclaiming, 

“ File, mon ami, file 1 il pourra nous rattraper l " Hardly havr*. 
they gone when Adhdmar enters. “ Madame dine choz sa tante,” 
says the maid. “ Deja { ” he exclaims, as the curtain falls. The 
third act takes place in tbo private room of a restaurant. M. des 
Pruneller orders an appetizing repast, with plenty of champagne . 
and burgundy. While Oyprienne has retired to take off her bonnet 
Adhdmar enters iu high dudgeon. He has followed Oyprienne to 
her aunt’s apartment, to find that tbo aunt lias been out of Paris for 
twotnonths. “ My dear fellow,” be says to Des Prunellas, “ I must 
put you on your guard against aunts. It's a well-known excuse, 
with which you ought to be made acquainted.” “ Ah ! ” replies 
tho husband, “ you have made a mistake. . It was not that aunt, 
it was the other ” ; and he gives an address in a distant quarter of 
the city. Adhomar having departed to look for this apocrypha) 
relative, Oyprienne And her husband sit down to dinner, ana do 
ample justice to the succulent repast which obsequious waiters* 
bring in. The result mny easily be imagined. When Adhemar 
returns, drenched to the Skin, covered with mud, and his 
umbrella turned inside out, he finds the pair perfectly recon- 
ciled, the lady reposing in her husband's arms, and quit* 
satisfied that no better creature exists on the face of the earth 
than the partner whom she had previously despised. Furious at 
the sight, he completes Oyprienne'a cure by making himself 
utterly ridiculous. lie calls in the pobee, and* demands the 
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wrest of Pes Prnnelles for abduction of the lndv whom thev 
have agreed to regard as a joint possession, and to apeak of 
as u notre femme.” The end of it, of course, is that Cvprienue 
sees her mistake, ana in a few serious words admits as much 
before the curtain falls. 

We have of necessity given a mere out lino of the plot, and 
especially of that of the last act, which is broadly farcical in its 
details, some of which are — let us say Aristopluinic — and might 
well be omitted, if Pi loorgona! is intended to ho a permanent 
piece of literature; but that Oyprienno should surrender her 
aspirations for the emancipation of her box under the com- 
bined influence of good cheer and conjugal endonriuents is only 
the logical conclusion to what has gone before, end is pre- 
cisely what wo might have expected from the fimisiness of her 
^character. The introduction of the broader details that we havo 
1 Chided to was probably thought necessary for the Limn of the 
audiences at the Palais Royal. We can well imagine that 
when ho began to write lio thought only of amusing, and that 
the serious intention which scorns to underlie tho fun was de- 
veloped afterwards, perhaps almost unconsciously. It is said, 
indeed, that Dirarqantt ! was written us a pastime, in the in- 
tervals of tho composition of a solemn oration which M. Sard on 
lmd to deliver boforu the Academy at tho distribution of tho jfV/r 
tie Vertu , founded by M. Monthyon. Let us hope that the author 
was as much diverted as his audiences are. 

Tho piece is admirably acted. Mmo. Celine Cliaumont, who 
plays the difficult part of Oyprionue, renders that lady's ridiculous 
enthusiasm, the midsummer madness of her extravagances, with a 
total absence of self-consciousness and a complete .^elf-restraint. 

* JSlm knows exactly where to stop, and carefully avoids all exagger- 
ations not specially required for tho character she has to develop. 
She represents female enthusiasm gone m id, and nothing nmiv. 
Tho result is a performance so irresistibly comic th.ii the great 
artistic merit of it is likely to bo overlooked in the hilarity that it 
provoke*. M. Paubiuy is as good as she is in the far easier part 
of tho husband. The actor who played Adeem. ir seemed pos- 
sessed with a fatal notion that it was his uus-imi to ho funny. 
Tho small parts have all been entrusted to uili-ts who under- 
stand the authors intention perfectly. 


Till*: XICillT SIDE OF NAT EKE. 

f PI IK nun-scientific visitor who leaves the Zo dngieal Hardens as 
the shades of evening aro gathering over Urgent's Park 
naturally thinks that with the dosing of the. gates the show is 
o\er, nud animals and keepers alike retire to rest. As a m.ilter of 
fact, the f iardens then present a new sei ne of activity, and fresh re- 
sponsibilities are imposed upon the nth admits. Some, of the larger 
beasts of prey, such as tho lions and tigers, h.i\e necommodated 
themselves to altered circumstances, and, having been oil dav-duty 
in the public service, turn in at night ; elephants, wh > mo always 
sensible person*, recognize that the night was made, for repost*; 
hippopotami, who havo been sleeping nearly all tho day, glnrlly 
avail ihomselves of tho stillness and gloom, and take yet another 
forty winks; and even the monkoy-huuso is in comparative quiet, 
llut there are a large number of bird*, animals, and reptiles who, 
having kept themselves in rigid seclusion during the day, issue 
forth in accordance with peremptory habit at night, and demand 
food and attention. These animals, of tho greatest interest to the 
zoologist, are but little known to 1 he general public, for the obvious 
loaaon that the Gardena cannot, be thrown open at night, as the 
inmates, human and otherwise, must neither be deprived of tlieir 
red nor disturbed in their avocations. The salutary rule having 
been relaxed for us, we made our way as it w.ia growing dark to 
the cilice of the Superintendent of tho Uardeus, Mr. Bartlett. 
The principal object of interest there was a lone little boy, who 
had Deen forgotten and left behind by his parents, and from 
whom an attendant was unsuccessfully endeavouring In elicit his 
address. This is n rommon experience at tho ‘‘Zoo/’ the Monday 
visitors especially being often vague as to the number and nature 
of tho impedimenta which they bring with them. Tho gigantic 
and vicious spider from the West, indies, which feeds on cock- 
roaches, was also housed there out of the cold; while on the 
branch of a tree, fixed up in tho room adjoining, sat what was 
apparently n tame, ilufly miniature boar, eating dry leaves. This 
was the so-called climbing bear (Koala) of Australia, which is rc'illv 
a marsupial. Hundreds have been brought to this country, but 
hitherto the animal has never lived in captivity ; and, although a 
boy is kept to pet it, and eucalyptus, or blue gum, leaves are 
brought from Kow and from Marseilles to feed it, the future of 
the prescut specimen is a source of grout anxiety to the authori- 
ties •. if, indeed, it has not already succumbed to the climate. 
The inmates of the Gardens require, as might bo expected, 
Constant attention, and night brings but little relief to the 
keepeis. Many of those which are nocturnal in their habits can 
only be fed anu attended to by night, whilo others must on no 
account be approached after dark. Even the docile elephant, the 
sleepy, stupid-looking hippopotamus, and the solemn rhinoceros 
become raging beasts if disturbed by the presence of a light. The 
elephant-liouse has furnished Mr. RirUott with several patients on 
which to exercise his Burgical skill. One of the Indian elephants 
some time since had tho misfortuno to wrench off a portion of its 
trunk which had got caught in a noose of rope, and the largest 
African specimen, whose huge proportions are well known to the 


frequenters of the Gardens, mot with an accident by whieh its 
tusks wero broken off; the stumps subsequently grew into the 
cheeks, causing it excruciating pain, and necessitating an imme- 
diate remedy. The intrepid Superintendent undertook to perform 
the delicate operation and relieve the poor beast. Having pre- 
pared a gigantic hook-shaped lancet, he bandaged the creature's 
eyes and proceeded to his task. It was an anxious moment, for 
theifce was absolutely nothing to prevent the animal killing his 
medical attendants upon tho spot, and to rely upon the common 
souse and good nature of a creature weighing many tons and 
Rutlering from facial abscesses and neuralgia argues, to Bay the least 
of it, the possession ol considerable) nerve. Rut Mr. Bartlett did 
not hesitate, ami climbing up within reach of his patient ho lanced 
the swollen check, llis courage was rewarded, for tho boast at 
once perceived that the proceedings were for his good, and sub- 
mitted quieth. The next morning when they camo to operate 
upon the other side, the elephant turned his cheek without being 
bidden, and endured the second incision without a groan. Another 
of Mr. J tartlet l’s exploits, tho extraction of a hippopotamus's 
tooth, has bern already related bv tho late Mr. Frank Rockland 
in his admirable Cuntwtivs of Natural History. The Gardens have 
indued a high imputation fur the performance of animal dentistry. 
Certain Indian conjurors who r-ome time since appeared in London 
brought over a numboi* of cobras with thorn. It is instructive to 
those who investigate tile subject of the snake-charmers of India, 
and consoling to tin* vi -dors to the Aquarium, to know that the 
tJainutojdiulia. in question had tlieir poison- longs extracted at the 
Zoological Gardens shortly after their arrival. Cobras, however, 
are “ kittle cuttle to fasli,*’ and one of the keopors who incautiously 
took out a specimen paid fur his rashness with his life. Tim 
authorities at the Gardens, practical as they aro, know of no sure- 
cure for snake bites; in cases where the stiilerer does recover, it is 
by no means cer Uiiu that ho has been thoroughly poisoned, for a 
person may be wounded by a snake which has recently lost or ex- 
pended the contents <vf its poison fang before tho creature lias had 
the time to secrete more, and will not of course be exposed to any- 
thing like the risk. One of the keepers in tho Dublin Gardens 
being intoxicated, and having in that condition irritated the boa- 
corn Uic Lor, was bitten by tho animal, and died in three days of 
blood-poisoning and shock to the nervous system. It is a moot 
point with llm-c best acquainted with serpents whether even those 
most genei ally mi p]»osed to be harmless havo not some power of 
NMTclmg pobon. I’evEtiiih the same glands exist in both the 
\enomous and Inmule, s.-. speeies, ami the moral would seeui to be 
that snake.-, like “ Injuns, is poison wherever found.” 

But m a lii tie compartment of the Ostrich House resided the 
principal object of our \i-it, that quaintest and most uncanny of 
birds, iho Apteryx, ov Kiwi-Kiwi, which was long thought by 
naturalist,-, to !>•* a tint liic.al creature. It never cornea out at all 
but at night, and even then, on this occasion, liuliad perceived our 
approach, mid taken up his usual place of concealment among tlm 
straw. It is a round little nondescript with a long curved beak, 
no tail, the merest rudiments of wings, which are not visiblo through 
the plumage, and large powerful feet, with which it kicks in a vory 
formidable manner, while it can, by tanking them on the ground, 
make a tremendous noise quite disproportionate to its size. Jt lives 
chiefly on worms, and having its nostrils set at tho very tip of tho 
beak, can pry them out in its nocturnal rambles without the aid 
of ovoa. Having discovered tho whereabouts of a worm, it is said 
to entice them to the surface by stamping on tho ground ; wo can- 
not vouch for this as a fact, and must confess that, if we were a 
worm, we should be anything but allured by such a burglarious 
clatter overhead. The most curious circumstance perhaps about 
the Apteryx is its egg, which is nearly ns largo as the parent 
bird, and is one-fourth of its weight. Several have been laid in 
the, gardens of the Society by the present specimen, thus setting at 
rust all doubt upon Iho subject. It is a native of Now Zealand, 
where it is now becoming very rare, and is closely allied to the 
Mua, or Dinornis, which is now extinct, but which, if we aro to 
believe native accounts, existed within tho last hundred years. 
Tho skeleton of the last-named extraordinary bird is by this timo 
familiar to the frequenter of museums of comparative anatonij T , 
and from its gigantic proportions recalls tho fabled Roc of the 
Arabian Niyhts. 

As there are no indigenous mammals in New Zealand, and man, 
being an omnivorous animal, is constrained occasionally to vary his 
diet of grain, vegetables and lish, the disappearance of these largo 
fowl may easily be accounted for ; but tho prevalence, amongst the 
Maori race of a taste for “ long pig,” as they euphemistically term 
man when used for edible purposes, would seem to argue that tho 
supply of Moils must have failed some long timo ago. The intro- 
duction of domestic animals on the island has done much to im- 
prove the moral tone of the natives, and makes it lit length pos- 
sible for a missionary to contemplate the possession of a healthy 
embonpoint with composure. 

Amongst the otlior nocturnal creatures to which wo were intro- 
duced were an Aard wolf, which is really a sort of hymns ; tho 
groat ant-eater, with his magnificent bushy tail nud ridiculous 
carrot-shaped head; a little sloth bear, which strenuously resented 
being taken away from his dinner to bo handed round for inspec- 
tion, and several specimens of tho Phalanger tribe. Tho Society's, 
collection is nch in these and othor marsupials, tlieir kangaroos 
especially furnishing m.iat interesting studios lor tho habits of such 
creatures. The kangaroo is born liko any other mammal; but not fully 
developed, and its mother at onco puts it in the pouch. Several 
females of this species have been closely watched, bat tho exact 
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# , moment and manner of depositing the young in this receptacle has j 
not yet been observed. When they ore old enough the mother throws 
. them out of her pocket aud leaves them to provide for themselves. 
So little penetration, however, does a kangaroo seem to possess, 
that one in the Gardens carried about a young monkey for some 
time under the impression that it was her own offspring, and oc- 
casioned tho attendants considerable amusement by her air of 
surprise when her suppositious child put out his hand and stole 
the biscuits which were offered her. 

The great ant-eater, mild as he looks, can be very troublesome 
At times; on one evening he had had Iris hath, of which ho is 
inordinately fond, and refused to come out. Tl\e attendants 
remonstrated with a chair and a broomstick, when ho stood on 
his hind logs, fought with his strong claws, and roared like a 
bear. Bears, by the way, nro also a treacherous folk, and the 
keepers placo tut little faith in them, however tamo they nro 
reported to be. Tlnve men have already been killed by those 
animals in the (.«ard«ai^, ami it is to he Hoped that no one will 
have to repeat the hazardous font of the gentleman who some 
time ago descended into tho bear-pit to rescue a child which had 
fallen in, and brought up liis charge unhurt. Jt is not always 
that beasts art' bo astonished ns on this occusiop, or so occupied 
with their own private disputes, as in the more memorable incident 
related by Schiller iu his “ Ballad of the Glove/' as to allow an 
intruder to leave them scot free. One of tilt* largest bears in the 
Gardens was the property of a Savoyard couple, who took it about 
performing ' iu the Htreet. The police, rightly deeming that so 
large an animal with so little restraint was dangerous, mil m ally 
objected, and the green-yard olleriug no facilities tor his detention, 
Bruin was brought for refuge to the Gardens. The magistrates re- 
fused to ullow the exhibition to continue, and it remained in tho 
Gardens, a smaller bear being given in exchange. The lion 
41 Wallace,” who a few days ago nearly killed its keeper at Bir- 
mingham, is also to retiro from public performances to tho otium 
rum dipnitato of the 44 Zoo.’’ YVo aro constantly being reminded 
by iheso and still more tragic accidents of the barbarity of allow- 
ing 44 Lion-taming ” to continue in existence. Only Inst week a 
tiger in a show at Philadelphia killed his keeper before the 
audience. A well-directed revolver shot from one of the bystanders 
slew the beast, und enabled tho attendants to draw out the mangled 
corpse of the Lion King, when tho second tiger foil upon its 
prostrate mate tooth and claw, and tho Hpoctacln became so 
ghastly that the crowd heat n precipitate retreat. There iH a vast 
difference between these debasing entertain monta and the keeping 
* of animals under such circumstances as in the Zoological Society's 
collection, wheru they are not only well cared for and happy, but 
where they afford great opportunities for scientific research and 
afford harmless amusement to thousands. 

The crowds of *mere holiday-makers who daily crowd the 
Gardens, when frost and snow have not hermetically sealed every 
out-of-door place of amusement, cannot bo expected to realize the 
amount of patience, money, and skill required to satisfy the wants 
and restrain the caprices of so large a collection of animals of such 
widoly different habits and requirements, and nothing better 
proves tho competence of tho Zoological Society’s stuff to carry 
out the task than a glimpse at the night side of nature at their 
establishment. 


THE FALL IX SILVER. 

T HERE has been another fall in silver of late, and, although 
the price haB somewhat recovered, there are very general ap- 
prehensions that the recovery will not bo lasting, and that wo are 
on the eve of a further and a very heavy fall. The decline, so 
far, has not been considerable. Having oscillated about 52 pence 
per ounce for a year or two, the prico dropped some weeks ago 
to about 50 pence, and is now over half-way between those two 
quotations ; but the market is. not steady. Those who take a 
gloomy view of the future argue that Germany has now, for a 
long time, discontinued the sales of silver; that under the Bland 
Act the United States have been coining silver at the rate of 
400,000/. a month ; that there have been no further demonetiza- 
tions of the metal ; and yet that the prico has not risen much 
above 52 pence, being a permanent depreciation of about 13 per 
cent. They urge further that now India has been taking loss 
silver than of old; that there are rumours that Germany in- 
tends to begin selling again ; that the Uni tod States Govern- 
ment is unable to got tho silver dollars into circulation, and is 
consequently urging upon Congress the necessity of some altera- 
tion, and that it is evidently disposed to stop further coinage ; 
aud, IrtBtly, that Italy, about to resume specie payments, intends 
doing so in gold, and" not in silver, as had been expected. They 
conclude that the result is certain to be a very heavy fall in the 
value of the motal, which will probably induce further demoneti- 
zation, and that, in its turn, further depreciation. This argument, 
it will be seen, rests partly upon fact and partly upon conjecture or 
rumoui*. Let us, before proceeding to consider its merely specu- 
lative part, inquire bow far it iB really supported by the facts. 

The important point to notice is that, since the stoppage of the 
German sales of silver, the price of tho metal has been pretty 
constant until quite lately, when several circumstances — of which 
the most important is the falling oft* in the exports to India— have 
caused a decline. India is essentially a country which exports 
more produce than she imports. The ideally perfect state of the 


foreign trade of a country would be that in which the imports and 
the exports would balance one another. In such a State scarcely 
any money would pass botween the country and its foreign custo- 
mers, the goods one way paying for the goodB the other way. But 
owing to tho extreme poverty of the population of India, that 
country is able to buy much lean than it sells. The consequence 
is that] in addition to tho imports of goods, there has to be an im- 
port of specie to pay for the exports. For several years past tLo 
imports have consisted of commodities, of India Council bills, and 
of silver. Quite recently there has been an increase in the .imports 
of commodities, and there has also been an increase in the India 
Council bills. The India Council bills consist partly of the price 
of commodities — as, for example, the materials for railway build- 
ing — partly also of the interest upon debt, payable in this country, 
und partly of salaries and pensions due to Indian officials b ere Tty 
home. Every increase in these bills of course displaces a certain 
amount of silver, which would have to be sent if they had not 
existed ; for il is more convenient for a person who wants to 
make a payment iu India to buy one of those bills, which are 
neither more nor loss than orders upon the Indian Treasury to 
pay a spocilied sum of money, and transmit the bill to the person 
to whom the payment is due. But, in uddition to tho increase in 
tho India Council hills, there has boon an increase iu the imports 
of commodities. During tho recent terrible famine, the people 
were unable to buy clothing as usual ; hut as soon as the famine 
passed away, and they found themselves once more in funds, they 
began to purchase more largely, so as to replenish their wardrobes. 
The consequence has "been an extraordinary increase in the ex- 
ports of cotton goods from this country. There can bo no doubt, 
of course, that it is more advantageous that India should take 
cotton goods than that sho should take silver, ns it gives employ- 
ment Loth to the capital and labour of Lancashire. Still, the 
larger import of cotton goods diminishes tho import of 
silver, and consequently tends to reduco the prico; but 
this exceptional augmentation in the imports of cotton goods 
cun hardly be expected to continue. After a while tho cotton 
market in India will bo fully supplied, if not more than supplied ; 
and then an increase will take place in the remittances of silver. 
Wo are not inclined, therefore, to regard this hilling off in tho de- 
ni aud for silver lor ludiu as a permanent, or oven a serious, cause 
of depreciation. 

Nor do we think that the rumours or reports of intended changes 
in other countries are deserving of much more consideration. No 
one can tell, of course, what tho German Government intends to 
do. It may resume its sales of silver, it may adopt the double 
standard, or it may call in the old silver and re-coin the greater 
part of it as subsidiary or token coinage ; but, so far, nothing 
certain is known of the matter beyond the fact that, for the pre- 
sent, tho sales of sihser are suspended. Even, however, if it should 
begin to sell nguiu, wo do not think that tho permanent eflert 
upon the market would bo as great as is supposed. At tho very 
outside, the whole amount, to bo disposed of does' not 
exceed 17,000,000/., and a large proportion of this sum will 
be required ns additional token coinage. Probably, therefore, 
12,000,000/. is tho very outside amount to bo sold. But India 
alone has often taken that much in a single year, and if any sudden 
cause stimulating the demand for silver for that country should 
arise, the sum would bo disposed of in a very short time. As for 
tho reports of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States and of the Controller of the Currency, it is to be borne in 
mind that these gentlemen have from tho first boon opposed to the 
Bland Act ; that each year sinco it was passed they have boon 
pointing out its mischievous effects; and that there is no more 
reason to suppose thoir recommendations will bo attended to 
now than at any time sinco the Act was first placed on tho 
statute book. It is true, indeod, that at tho late elections 
the Republican party was successful, and that a Republican 
Administration will bo more likely to carry its way with a Re- 
publican Congress than with a Democratic ono. But, on the other 
hand, it is not to bo forgotten that silver mining is a very 
important industry in tho United States, and that tho desire to 
protect native industry in all its forms has as yet lost nono of its 
force, and, in fact, is stronger with Republicans than with Demo- 
crats. Tho silver party was powerful enough to have the Bland 
Act, and it may be trusted to oppose a very stubborn resistance to 
any proposal to repeal that measure. In any caso, an early repeal 
is improbable. Congress will bo more likely at first to recommend 
another conference with the European Powers, so ab to see whether 
longer experience may not have induced Continental nations, if not 
England, to agree to some bi-motallist plan. Lastly, as regards 
the intention of Italy to resume specie payments in gold, wo have 
to see whether sho will bo able to give cffoct to her intention. It 
is said that tho Messrs. Rothschild have declined to bring out tho 
loan necessary for resumption on the very ground that it would be 
impossible to get for Italy the gold she requires, and that tho 
negotiations are in consequence going on on another basis. 
Whether^ the report be true or not, it is certain that it would be 
vory difficult for Italy to obtain the gold she would require. 
England, France, and Germany would all take measures to pro- 
tect their gold reserves, and Italy would thus be compelled either 
to pay an extravagant price or see her plans defeated at the very 
outset. It is only reasonable to assume that Italian statesmen 
xvho have shown themselves practical and sound will recog- 
nize that it would be an unwise course to adopt a gold cur- 
rency, and, while remaining within the Latin Union, and there- 
fore nominally maintaining a double standard, will really adopt a 
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'silver currency. For Italy herself that would be the most advan- 
tageous course. The country is poor, and the incomes of her 
people are small. The mass of the transactions are in small sums, 
and silver would therefore be much more convenient for all ex- 
change ^purposes than gold would be. Nor, even in international 
transactions,, would there be any advantage in a gold standard. 
The puroly silver countries have no real difficulty in settling the^r 
debts abroad. 

It has been acutely pointed out by u writer in the Statist that 
perhaps the most potent cause in the fall of which wo are 
speaking is one that has been scarcely noticed hitherto — namely, 
the increase in the value of money, to which wo referred Inst 
week. Although silver is money’ in the silver-using countries, 
hero in England it is only a commodity ; mid, like other commo- 
dities, its price tends to full with every rise in the value of 
money, unless, ipdeod, there is a contemporaneous rise in the 
Value of money in the silver-using countries. Jt would not scum, 
however, that there is such a rise at present ; and naturally, there- 
fore, silver tends to fall ns gold tends to rise. If, as is generally 
expected, monoy is to become dearer for the next year or two, it is 
quite probable that the downward tendency in tho price of silver 
may continue, unless tho improvement in trade extends to the 
East, and money there also becomes dearer. Undoubtedly there 
has been a considerable improvement in Eastern trade. The dis- 
appearance of famine, to which we referred above, of itself is an 
enormous stimulus to trade. Still the improvement bus not been 
of a character that would greatly enhance tho value of money, and 
apparently there is no very marked alteration in tho Indian money 
market; blit, unless the country is visited by famine again, the 
progress of improvement will naturally bring about an increase 
in the value of money, and then silver will tend to rise, just ns gold 
is tending to rise with ourselves. 


ENGLISH MASTERS AT LULLING TON IIOUSK. 

P ORTRAITURE holds, ns usual, a dominant plnco in the 
representation of the English school at Hurling ton House. 
The few nrlbts of tho last century who strove to establish in 
England a tradition of monumental design nro rarely to !>/■ 
met in these annual gatherings of Old Masters, nor is their 
absence much to bo deplored. A\ o can more easily do justice 
to tho aims of men like Harry, West, and Fuseli when we are 
not burdened with the heavy duty of examining the actual 
results of their labours. Harry, at least, worked with a noble 
ambition and in a spirit of the truest devotion to his calling; 
hut both ho and others who strove to introduce into painting 
an clement of ideal beauty were carried away by a sentiment 
of extravagant hostility to tho accepted modes of artistic prac- 
tice. Nothing is more remarkable in the laboured inventions of 
these men than the total absence of those qualities which give 
such enduring charm to contemporary work in portrait. It would 
almost appear as though they had deliberately excluded from their 
view whatever tho portrait-painter found worthy of his study. 
All suggestion of individual character is rigidly suppressed in 
obedieuce to a preconceived theory of the requirements of classic 
style, and forms and faces alike ore reduced to u dull abstraction 
that scarcely keeps any sense of contact with living humanity. 
The contrast ollbred by these opposite schools of painting is indeed 
at first sight so striking and extraordinary, that it is difficult to 
realize that they belong to a single epoch. And yet tho failure of 
nearly all attempts at imaginative art was as profoundly charac- 
teristic of the eighteenth century as was tho brilliant success 
achieved in portraiture. A fine enjoyment of the realities of social 
life, with a corresponding keenness of appreciation for the most 
delicate distinctions of individual diameter, mark tho literature 
no less than the art of tho time, and whatever in cither field strives 
for a higher reward is for tho most part found to bo infected by a 
pedantic devotion to eluesic models. 

It is necessary to keep in mind these unfavourable influences 
against which all llio higher forms of inventive art had to struggle in 
order to appreciate at its just value tho genius of an artist like 
Flaxman, whoso collected drawings occupy a gallery to themselves. 
Flaxninn was eudowed with tho highest powers of design, and by 
the strength of his original gift he was saved from tho failure that 
others lmd to confess. And yet it is not possible to examine any 
large number of Flaxinun's drawings without being somewhat 
oppressed hv the .monotonous character of the forms and faces, and 
by the imperfect sense of humanity which mars tho efct of his 
more elaborate compositions. That this, however, is the result 
rather of deliberate theory than of any lack of individual strength 
is sufficiently proved by the direct studies from nature which form 
so large a part of the splendid contribution from University 
College. By their help wo may perceive how thoroughly Flaxman 
understood the true sources of bqputy in abstract design, and if 
the finished performance does not always satisfy tho promise of 
these simple studies, it is at any rato in all eases tho re- 
sult of a legitimate process of selection, Flax man's olegant 
and balanced compositions are thus entirely free from the" de- 
formity and exaggerations which so often disfigure tho ideal 
paintings of the time. He worked with ample knowledge, and 
with a cunning and practised hand, and his designs arc therefore 
to be accepted as the most complote and satisfactory expression of 
the classical sentiment which inspired them! T’hat sentiment, 
however, cannot be said to be so intimately related to the true 


spirit of Greek art as was believed by those who laboured 
under its influence. Each age, os it inovitably recurs to 
the example of classic style, will produce of that stylo its 
own characteristic translation. The somewhat pedantic criti- 
cism of the time had established for the eighteenth century its 
particular conception of tho beauty of Greek art, and of this 
conception Flaxman is tho most accomplished exponent. But 
oven those to whom its subdued and limited vitality dffers no 
special charm w r ill still find in these studios by Flaxman ample 
evidence of the greatness of bis genius. Such students will bo 
attracted less by the formal grace of tho illustrations to Ilomer 
and Hesiod than by the artist's quick recognition of beauty in tho 
ordinary incidents of domestic life shown in numerous groups of 
motherland children represented in tho ordinary costume of the time. 

It is a sudden leap which takes us from the scholarly designs of 
Flaxman to the moral satire of Hogarth, and < ho still more homely 
pathos of Morland. llognrth had struck the first note of original 
invention in English art; and, although his work afflicted none of 
the higher graces of style that other men sought to win, it appeals 
to us now as a strong and genuine product ot the time. The liberty 
which lie allowed himself in the presentation of vice and folly 
was rendered acceptable to bis generation by the strongly didactic 
sentiment which flavoured all his work. Jn this respect ho is 
to bo distinguished from tho Dutchmen of tho preceding century, 
with whom in other mat tens lio claims a close alliance. Like 
them, he was attracted by tho common realities of fife, choosing to 
interpret tho facts that lay close ut hand without any misgiving 
as to their insufficient dignity for the purposes of art. Hut, while 
llio Dutchmen laboured in the broader spirit of comedy, Hogarth 
brought to these vulgar scenes the fierce temper of tho professed 
moralist; and, with this special purpose in view, lit) was apt 
sometimes to lay deliberate emphnsh upon tho coarser incidents 
in his pictures in order tho more strongly to enforce tho 
lesson he had to teach. If wo compute tho one example 
of Hogarth In tho exhibit Lon — the telling composition en- 
titled 14 Tho Lady’s La«*t Stake” f 55 ) — with the splendid 
•Inn Steen from tho JIopo collection, wo shall bo glad to realize tho 
full measure of Hie distinction to which we liavo referred. The 
merest glance at the Englishman's spirited do tig 11 sulfices to inter- 
pret his meaning. tl The story I pitched upon,*’ writes Hogarth, 
** was of a young and virtuous married lady, who, by playing at 
cards with an officer, loses her money, watch, and jewels ; the 
moment when ho oilers them back in return for her honour, and 
she is wavering at his suit, was my point of time.” All this is 
told as plainly upon the canvas as in the artist's own words, and 
is told in n way which shows that the interest of tho story to 
Hogarth lay in the occasion it offered for the enforcement of an 
obvious moral. Tho picture by Jan Htonn which, in the catalogue, 
is discreetly entitled #< A Lady offering Wino to a Gentleman” 
(104), bus a more sinister meaning more subtly expressed. The 
painter lias been content to remain a quiet spectator of the intrigue 
which ho has chosen to illustrate, and lias given no loud hint of 
his moaning, llis mode of interpreting the little drama that is in 
progress is, indeed, so subdued and restrained, that the signifi- 
cance of tho picture lias boon wholly misunderstood. The critic 
of the Time* accepts li Tho Glutton ” as an appropriate title 
for tho design ; but it is not very difficult to perceive that 
tho feast which tho poor victim is enjoying is only an in- 
cident in the sure process of his ruin. Tho figure of Fortune 
with her foot upon a die which stands above the muntol- 
piece, llio suggestive inscription carved below it, and tlio group in 
an inner apartment gambling at a table, sufficiently indicate tho 
character of the house, while as for the actors in* tho play they 
have their characters stamped upon their faces. The old hog 
who kneels to tho left, the youthful woman, with hor over-modest 
air, who hands the wine, and the swaggering bully at the back of 
the scene; these, if we mi>tako not. are familiar types only not in- 
stantly recognizable because tho painter lias been at no pains 
to exaggerate the distinguishing traits of each for the sake of 
pointing a common moral. To what lengths of sentimental ex- 
travagance the didactic spirit maybe pushed in weaker hands than 
those of Hogarth is to be learned from tho scries of designs by 
Morland illustrating the progress of “Letilia” from innocence to 
depravity. Morland wa.s a painter of real talent, but ho is hero to 
be seen at his worst. More satisfactory specimens of his art are the 
Landscape (10), lent by Mr. Ames, and the “Night Scene, withllorse- 
mon grouped around nu inn door” (24), from the collection of Mr. 
Stanley Boulter. The few remaining examples of English painting 
outside the range of portrait and landscape are not of much 
interest or importance. The “ Cricket Mutch ’ (6), by Francis Hay- 
man, is curious rather than admirable, nor is Mtntiiurd's illustra- 
tion to the Faerie Queen (52) a very remarkable or characteristic 
performance. 

Tho great English portrait-painters are, as is usual in these 
exhibitions, amply ancl brilliantly represented. As often before, 
the spectator is again impressed by tho larger and more varied 
grasp of character possessed by Reynolds us compared with his 
great rival Gainsborough ; and yet, at tho same time, he will be 
forced to admit that in moments of happiest inspiration Gains- 
borough could produce work of unapproachable excellence and 
beauty. Tho ono rarely failed; tho other, it is true, did not 
always succeed, but his successes were of a kind to far outweigh 
his failures. Wo may instance in the, present collection throe 
pictures by, Gainsborough that would of tliembolves servo to make 
the reputation of any lesser artist. It would bo difficult 1o surpass 
tho graceful couipOwsition of “ Tho Wood Uulherers *’ (j 72), lent 
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by Lord Carnarvon, though the painting here and there has 
suffered grievously. On the same wall hangs a full-length por- 
trait of the Countess Ligonier (i 77), with a face of extraordinary 
vivacity and fascination, and in the first room is to be 
found a head of Mias Tryon, at the age of fifteen (38), where, apart 
from the convincing truth of the portrait, we may note tho purely 
artistic qualities of a delicate scheme of colouring admirably 
worked out in tones of pink and grey. The works of Sir Joshua 
aro on this occasion more numerous than those of Gainsborough. 
The fatal imprudenen of the painter in the use of ileeting and 
destructive pigments is unfortunately only too evident in some of 
the best of tho works from his hand. A richly coloured composi- 
tion of a “ Nymph, with Pan piping to her ” (35), is cracked and 
scarred a» though it had passed through a furnace. As a com- 
panion to this hangs tbedelightful group of “Master A tigers tuin and 
nis sister Julia’* (30), uud in tho large room, among several other 
contributions, wo may distinguish in particular the portrait of 
“ Lady Elizabeth Herbert, with her Child ” (100). 


TIIE THEATRES. 

M il. BOOTH’S performance of Tago, a part which he is 
playing on alternate nights with Othello jit the Princess's 
Theatre, fully justifies the high estimation in which it has 
been held by the best American critics. It is indeed a 
representation full of insight, grace, and force. The actor’s 
llnmlet gave sutlicient warrant that his Ingo would be a 
carefully thought out and consistent piuce of acting, executed 
with complete skill ; and from liis Hamlet, as well as from his 
other performances, it might have been safely predicted that Mr. 
Booth would not be wanting in force when it seemed good to him 
to indicate force. Nor could an actor of so much accomplishment 
and imaginative power as Mr. Booth possesses fall into any common 
mistake about tho rendering of such a part as logo. No known 
performance of any actor, however, can give tho exact measure of 
what his success mav he in a part in which lie has not yet been 
seen. Broadly speaking, it may bo said that Mr. Booth’s success 
in Ingo is complete. There are points, us there lire points in every 
piece of acting, to which exception may be taken by individual judg- 
ment, hut, on the whole, it can hardly be doubted that Mr. Boothe 
lago will add materially to the high reputation which he had already 
attained with English critics and playgoers. In a general way, 
with of course some differences due to Mr. Booth’s being an actor 
who thinks for himself, the American player’s lago corresponds to 
Huzlitt’s description of that presented by Edmund Kean. Hu 
seems “ a gay, light-hearted monster, a careless, cordial, com- 
fortable villain. The preservation of character was so complete, 
the nir and manner were so much of n. piece throughout, that the 
part seemed more liko a detached scene or single trait, and of 
shorter duration than it usually does. The ease, familiarity, and 
tone of nature with which the text was delivered, were quite equal 
to anything wo have seen in tho best comic actings. . . . The 

odiousness of the character was, in fact, in some measure, glossed 
over by tho exlromo grace, alacrity, and rapidity of the execu- 
tion.” Further than this, the parallel between the two actors 
see ms to hold with leas exactit u do. Huzlilt goes on to complain 
with some diffidence of Kean’s lago not being grave enough, 
and Mr. Booth’s lago is certainly, at the judiciously 
rare moments when ho drops his mask to the audience, 
grave and even terrible enough to satisfy any erilic. One 
of the most impressive of these moments is found in a 
Bilent piece of acting in the sceno of Ruderigo’H death. Cassia, 
wounded in the dark by lago, lias sunk on his knee, lago, Bword 
in hand, having seen to ituderigo’s despatch, come* stealthily 
behind Oassio, and for a moment Jets all the devilry of liis nature 
appear in his face as he prepares to rid himself of Oassio also. 
Then his quick semes discern tho approach of help, bis sword 
appears raised to defend tho victims against further possible 
attacks, and ho is again “ honest lago,’’ overcome with horror at 
the murder which he has been too late to prevent. This is ad- 
mirably conceived, and is executed with admirable? rapidity and 
closeness. Later on than tho passage which we have quoted, 
Ilazlitt gives a disquisition on Ids own conception of Ingo’s 
character, with most of which we me inclined to agree, 
and with most uf which Mr. Booth’s conception seems to 
fall in. For the sake of convenience we run together the 
passages which illustrate this conception, omitting some which 
dwell on points which Tluzliti thought faulty in Kean’s performance 
and which do not appear in Mr. Booth’s, and some to which 
wo may presently recur. “Ingo is itn extreme in stances ... of 
diseased intellectual activity, with 1111 almost perfect indifference 
to moral good or evil, or rather with a preference of the latter, 
because it falls more in with his favourite propensity, gives greater 
zest to his thoughts, and scope to his actions. . . . Tho general 
groundwork of the character, ns it uppears to us, is not absolute 
malignity, but a want cl' mural principle, or an indifference to tho 
real consequences of the actions which the .muddling perversity of 
his disposition and love of immediate excitement lead him to 
commit. He is an amateur of tnigndy in real life ; and instead of 
exercising his ingenuity on imaginary characters or forgotten in- 
cidents, he takes the bolder and nioie desperate 0001*80 of getting 
up his plot at home, casts the principal ports among his nearest 
friends and connexions, and rehearses it in downright earnest with 
steady nerves and unabated resolution. . Tho character is a com- 


plete abstraction of the intellectual from the moral being; or, in 
other words, consists in an absorption of every common feeling 
in, the virulence of his understanding, the deliberate wilful- 
ness of his purposes, and in his restless, untame&ble, love 
of mischievous contrivance.” Mr. Booth's lago bears through- 
out the impress of this “ abstraction of tho intellectual from the 
moral being ” ; a number of fine touches combine to convey the 
notion that he? is always more amused with his own thoughts as to 
the probable result of exciting events than he is with the events 
themselves, even though be has brought them about. He seems, 
too, to take delight in the skill and readiness with which he 
moulds himself to whatever company he » found in. With 
lloderigo he is the brilliant and experienced man of the world, 
who knows the hollowness of things; with Oassio he is the 
“excellent good fellow and lively bottle-companion” that 
Kuan, according to Ilazlitt, seemed too constantly through* 
out tile piece ; and with Othello he is the thoughtful, 6b- 
servant, and devoted follower, whose honesty ever out- 
weighs his inclinations. Speaking of this honesty Ilazlitt 
observes, “ He is repeatedly called * honest Togo,’ which lookBAs if 
thoro were something suspicious in his appearance, which admitted 
a different construction.” This remark slrikcs 11s as purely fan-' 
t istiou], and wo are, on tho contrary, disposed to thiuk that lago 
might very reasonably and consistently be played throughout, 
except in tho soliloquies, with that bluff, vigorous, and oil-hand 
manner which is always supposed to be allied, and no doubt in 
nuiuy cases is actually allied, with honesty. Such a representation, 
however, would of necessity miss the constantly-changing interest, 
grace, and vivacity of Mr. i tooth’s performance. 

I11 a performance which is for the most part of the highest 
merit, some points dwell especially upon the memory. Of these 
we may take first that one in which Mr. Booth disappointed our 
expectations. This was in the well-known lines 

And, by how much slm strives to do him good, 

JS!u’ shall undo her credit with the Moor, 

»So will I turn her virtue into pitch ; 

And out of her own good tic'* make, the net 

That shall enmesh them all. 

Mr. Booth’s action at this point was, as throughout the play, full 
of grace, combined with meaning and force ; but liis tones and 
expression seemed to us to miss tho exultation of tbo man who 
has just thought out his lillnnouH scheme, and who delights as 
much in his own power of so thinking it out ob in the probable 
success of the scheme, itself. The thing was, purposely perhaps, 
too much subdued ; it seemed ns if Togo feared the interruption 
which, it is true, follows pat upon the words. But, as we take it, 
the speech has no suggestion of this caution ; it works up through 
swift degrees of increasing invention and delight to the triumph 
of a perfected plot, l or the rest., it remains only to call attention 
to thuse touches in the performance which struck us ns being par- 
ticularly fine, and first in natural order among these comes tho 
“ 1 am not what 1 am,’’ spoken to lloderigo in the first scene. 
These few words seemed to carry with them, beyond their obvious 
and direct meaning, a sense of pleasure fit the mystifying and mis- 
leading to his ruin of the fool whom Jngo makes Lib purse. The 
cynicism of tho following speeches delivered to Bralmntio from a 
hiding-place under bis balcony was quiet and demoniacal, while in 
the soliloquy which closes the act tlio spectator was for the first 
time lot into tho meaning of lagos character and the working of 
his mind. Here, as elsewhere, Mr. Booth marked with fine effect 
tho youth (lago is twenty-eight, according to his own showing)* 
and impetus of the character, and here also ho socmed to indicate 
that tho notion of Emilia’s infidelity is in the first instance merely 
an excuse for his own villnny, with which Ingo amuses himself, 
and which he deliberately employs to w*hot his purpose, whilo later 
on he is so carried away by bis own inventions that he gravely 
fttlects to himself a belief in Othello’s and Oassio’s criminality with 
Emilia, and from this affected belief works himself into a true 
poHaion of revengeful hatred. Other line points may bo noted in 
the actor's delivery of tho rhyming couplets ending with “ to , 
suckle fools and chronicle small beer”; in bis intonation of “For 
Michael Oassio, I dure bo sworn — I think that he is honest”; and 
in liis silent hatred of Emilia in the second scone ol' tho fourth act ; 
and others might be multiplied upon these. Throughout the play 
Mr. Booth’s technical skill is oDBervable, and not least in the 
drinking scene w ith Oassio. The stage management is excellent, 
but the manner of curtailing the play is far from happy. 
It seems that at the first representations tho scene between Othello 
ami Ingo was played in the same open space iu which Othello’s 
arrival in Cyprus is seen. This was clearly a mietako. By an odd 
coincidence the scene now employed corresponds almost exactly 
with the background for the same scene given by Ruhl in tbo 
plates to Othello, which are preserved in, among other places, the 
curious volumes called Le Monde Dramatique , to which wo re- 
ferred not long ago. Mrs. Herman Vozm’s Emilia, and Mr. 
Ryder's Brabantio, are excellent performances, and tho same 
epithet may be applied to Mr. Charles’s lloderigo. Mr. Redmund 
has some not unhappy notions inCassio’s drunken scene ; but these 
aro completely marred by the same manner which he assumes 
throughout the piece— a manner which might sit well enough 
upon Lantier in // Assommoir, but which is more than absurd when 

g iven to “ a great arithmetician” who held a post of the highest 
onour under Othello. To Miss Milton's Desdemona it would be 
difficult, to give praise. On the other hand, Mr. Forrester's 
Othello is a performance of much credit. Of Mr. Booth's Othello 
we may hope to speak on a future occasion. 
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The EngUA and American stages have suffered a marked loss 
by the death of Mr. Sothem, a comedian whose great success in a 
pert invented by himself stood in the way of his wider field of 
exceptional talent obtaining, in England at least, the full recog- 
nition which it deserved. Mr. Sotbem’s first actual appearance on 
the stage took place, if we remember rightly, in the Channel 
Islands; but, however this may be, his theatrical career may be 
said to have practically begun in America. The first real appreci- 
ation of his powers there was accorded to him in a line of cha- 
racter which in the height of his success he comparatively seldom 
undertook. The actor who was playing Armand in a version of 
the sickly Dame aux Camtliun of the younger Dumas fell 
suddenly ill, and them was a difficulty about rilling the part. 
Mr. Bothern knew the part, arid played it with marked 
success. It whs after this that ho consented, under certain 
flSn, Utzons, to play Lord Dundreary in Mr. Torn Taylor’s 
Counin . The ’part, was (according to a Volume 

published in America concerning Mr. Kotlicrns career) in the 
original play nn old man’s part of abnht forty lines. Wlmt 
Mr. Bothern finally made of it wo need not remind our mutant. 
Of tho difficulties thrown in tint way of his urii-iie career by Mr. 
Sotherns exceptional success in land Dundreary vvu have cfLen 
spoken, and wo need now only reiterate our conviction that it was 
only an unhappy combination of accidents that prevented one of Ids 
la tost performances ori the London singe of a “ <*lirofii*t< a i a -|i«.rt T * from 
taking ns high rank ns, or in some wavs an even higher rank, than 
Lord Dundreary. On the attractive ease and grace of manner, 
which belonged to him in public as in private life, and t n the 
uu (breed indication of pathos which with these Mr Sot hern brought 
to bear upon Dai id Garrick, and parts of a lighter kind of high 
comedy, it is needless to dwell. Looking hack upon his theatrical 
career one can only regret that., while he did in certain and im- 
portant ways so much for the stage, t iivumatauces prevented him 
from giving *cnpo to povvei* which were mure versatile than the 
bulk ot‘ liis admirers suspected. 

Jn consequence of the lamented death of Mis. at email tho 
manageme.nl of Sadler's Wells Theatre has pa s»d inio the bauds 
of her daughter, Miss Isabel Hileui.uj, whose ollbrts will surely ho 
encouraged ami supported by the miiiii public winch so fully 
recognized Mrs. Bateman's energy in providing them with good 
and wholesome dramatic entertainment. 


nicvjr.ws. 

Tin-: i , vi;i:xk''S.* 

M h. BLAGKBrU\, well known rs he is for possessing a 
pleasant knack of di.-v.uu -iug about Memory, devoted his 
talent to a good object when ho took up his pen to remind 
tlie exhausted denizens of Loudon that the Alps were not. the. 
only playground of Europe. The propensity of tourists to 
move gregariously has seldom Iren morn conspicuously shown 
than in tho ignorance so prevalent in England that in the 
Pyrenees the grandeur and tho gra< e of mountain forms mny 
he, found bv those who care to t>eek. Wo wisdi that Mr. 
Plftckburn’s book, of which a new edition lias just appeared, 
could have been is.-ued with a title more accurately indicative 
of its scope. The l't/rnme seems to promise a description of 
that whole tract which unrolls itself in Spain rs well as in 
Franco for two hundred and sixty miles; on the other hand, the 
second title , il A Description of Summer Life at French Water ing- 
l'lucey,” appears to exclude that element of scenery which makes 
up much of tho volume. Moreover, the choice provokes an in- 
evitable comparison with M. Tainc’s brilliant, Lrs 1 [i/retu'i s. Tho 

framework oi the KuglBh book is the quaint idea that the writer 
had applied himself to tho study of that Piiritian catchpenny, tho 
Monitmr die rau*, with which, as summer conies on, tho bored 
flaneur is taught 1k>w to lavish his hoarded napoleons. Mr. 
Dlackburn turns in this valuable journal to tho heading of 
“ Pyrenees,” and 44 under Ibis title we find special mention made 
of Pau, Euux-Chnudes, Fuux-IUmnos, Cuuterets, Gavariiie, Luz, 
St.-Sauvcur, Bareges, Bagneres do Bigorre, Luehon, and Biarritz, 
&c.”; to these places accordingly ho bends his steps, and to the 
illustration of their humours and of their scenery his description 
is chiefly, though not exclusively, confined. 

After all, tho specialty of tho volume must be sought iu Dore's 
numerous illustrations. The sketches of scenery are clever — some- 
times striking — but not exempt from the dashing artists charac- 
teristic contempt for detail, und they fail accordingly in reproducing 
local olivet. Many of them look like studies for glades iu the Wood 
of Branceliondo, while not uufrequentiy they are so dark as to bo 
with difficulty deciphered. The caricature jottings often remind 
us of Doyle’s immortal Brown, Jones, mid itobinsnn, though far 
inferior in humour to Hint exquisite production. But more than 
one of them might well have been spared to give space for moro solid 
letter-press. Whftt, for instance, is the wit of 44 invalids taking the 
waters*’ — namely, a string of about a hundred umbrellas shown 
upon an inclined plane, with no accessory to indicate whether the 
crowd concealed under their friendly shade were trooping into 
Govent Garden Theatre or some Pyrenean spring ? 

• The Pyrenees : a Description of Hummer Life at French Watering- 
. Places, lly Heniy Blackburn. New Edition, with One Hundred Illus- 
trations by Gustavo Dor& London : Sampson Low & Co. i88r. 


The double character of the illustrations reproduces itself in the 
letterpresfe, not much, we think, to the advantage of the volume* 
So long &b Mr. Blackburn is describing the natural features of the * 
country he is on his own ground, and gives us matter which repays 
the perusal. But the gossiping pages over the social humours of 
the watering-places are pale and tedious ; they aro devoid of, 
genuine humour and visibly destitute of originality. Tho phrase' 
which escapes Mr. Blackburn ns describing his own work, after an 
earnest and well-written appeal to his countrymen not to neglect 
the Pyrenees, as they are far too apt to do — 44 following in the foot- 
steps of M. Dord’’— explains, we imagine, tho anatomy of the 
volume. M. Dortf following the footsteps of Mr. Blackburn would 
have been a bettor comb’. nation. It is natural that a Parisian 
artist should chouse the Monifcur <ies caux ns his Mentor where 
an Englishman would iisly on his Murray or his Packc, adding to 
them, if ho possess that knowledge of French which all educated 
Englishmen ought to, hut too many do not, possess, tho guide, ex- 
haustive for tho French slopes, contained in HacljLtte's series, 
written bv M. Joanne, Vice- President <»t the French Alpine (Hub, 
and preface I by an es'uy on the onurr.ipby of tin? Pvrenoc'- by M. 
Klim's- Urdus. After nil, lhe Pm»mjC\.s arc very (icccs-'bh*. Tho 
man who leaves (Mowing Gross In the tidal train — c ay on this 
morning— cun s»ie**p coiufoilahlv iu Pali-, und find himself ut the 
foot of the mountains liv the following midnight. W hun holms 
done ilia lour, lie will wi I It >ul doubt coule-'s tbit, while the peaks, 
passes, and gluciei.i mv inferior to those of the Alps, and lakes aro 
almost ab-tmt, v l ihe range w full of grace, and oiten of grandeur, 
the Girquo de (iuv.miie being, in the opinion of the highest Alpiuu 
uutlioim, equal to mix thing in the Alp-. On the other baud, tho 
vegetation is lai richer and the cookery infinitely superior. 

Making for Pau as his starting-point, Mr. Blackburn was car- 
ried in tho train In the. old- world cilv.lmt still popular Hunt of 
seething mud-baths, Dux. When lie talks of <4 tho grass-grown 
and neglected old ramparts which form a sort (if boulevard ” for 
a town whoso baths have boon iu high repute ever since the time 
of the Uoniai/', he givc4 no hint that the^e. ramparts are among 
the most intcieMing architectural remains of Fumpe, being veri- 
table Homan walls, only just saved from destruction at the hands 
of Vandal autiiorilics in the days of the Second Empire. The 
very name of the city tells its history, being merely a modification 
of Jh Aquis, and identical iiccoidingly with that of Aix, Aix-los- 
Biiins, and Ai\-lur( ’lmpelle, as well u* with tho Italian Acqui. 
With the Homans, who never intermitted the duty of bathing, 
the unusual quality of the water in these places was the fact 
which called Jor cuiuiiieiiinr.itioii. To tho less luxurious Teutons 
the none fact, of tubbing was the specialty ; and so, not to mention 
the various Badcns in their native, land, they imposed tho emphatic 
name of Bath upon Aqua* Solis, and knew the lepid spring iu 
Derbyshire which the Uouiaita had tii-ed by a title which 1ms 
become Buxlon, t.r. Bith's-iown. With the Benaissance, at all 
events in England, drinking came <o be the capital idea connected 
with mineral wulora; so we laid Tunbridge Wells, Bugnigge Wells, 
Bristol llolwells, and so firth, till the high gentility of tho 
eighteenth ceutury replaced that homely term by the outlandish 
Spa. 

Much as tile present edition mny have been rewritten, as the 
author explains that il lias been, little regard has been shown for tho 
changes which a levy years have made in the rapidly developing 
sea-bathing resort of Biarritz, which has, like Brighton, gained 
in popularity by the eclipse of that distinguished patronage to 
which each place owed its first start. Jts magnificent air, 
beautiful situation, nud interesting eceuery aie enough to ensure 
the prosperity of Biarritz. Wo quite concur With Mr. Black- 
burn's depreciatory notice of tho spot selected by its Imperial 
builders lor the site of the Villa Eugenie; but it is an 
anachronism to talk of the two or three years’ growth of 
tho shrubs and trees planted round it, eleven years -inoo its 
creators had even laid eyes upon it. All this time Lheso have 
been growing, and the pine woods are now tailing on the land- 
scape. Tho Empress has at Inst sold her property to a Company for 
three millions of francs, and tho sanguine purchasers have put 
out a jubilant prospectus, with an exulting proclamation that 
they are going to turn tho residence into an hotel and casino ; 
while they aver that by this speculation, and by cutting up 
twenty-two out of the thirty hectares of which the property is 
composed into villa lots, they may raise tho valuo of their 
purchase to tho impossible figure at' nearly twenty-eight millions 
of francs. 44 The town of Biarritz,” so savs Mr. Blackburn, 44 con- 
sists of a number of irregularly built, while houses, several large 
hotels, and a casino.'* All these features are brill, no doubt, found 
there, as they wore when ho wrote, and among the colossal hotels 
the Hotel d' Angle terro takes no menu place for comfort among the 
hostelrics of Europe. But Mr. Blackburn should have made 
account of the constantly-increasing multitude of luxurious villas 
of all sizes, with pie usances largo or small, which are rapidly 
spreading in every diiection, and will before long fill up the five 
miles which separate Bayonne and Biarritz, now dtatnnf, thanks 
to a local railroad, by only a quarter of nn hour. In thn lately 
obscure comer of Europe trench, Spaniards, and Hessians during 
the Bummer season jostle each other in the Atlantic, loo often 
to meet again iu tho ovoning at tho baccarat table. As soon as 
winter sots iu Biarritz finds itself transformed into a quiet, 
sociable, and continuously augmenting English colony. J latitude 
places it on tho line of North Italy. But, then, isothermal line 4 * 
intervene, which an admiring American once described as things 
zigzagging from the Equator to the Dok 1 , with perpetual timw 
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on one side and perpetual strawberries on tho other. 80 Ibe 
climate can best be described as a glorified Northern one*, in which 
winter days feel as only some spring days do in England, not well 
suite-l for consumptive and delicate persons, but sovereign to recall 
tho languid and the gouty to health mid strength. 

, While other places lying at far greater distances from the mono* 
"'"tains aro noticed, although unrecorded in the Monitmr <hs emu-, 
it is strange that Mr. Blackburn should be absolutely silent about 
the historical aud picturesque city of Bayonne, so famous in 
the final days of the Toni usular "war. This old half-Spanish 
tfKrn , with its narrow streets, its site at the •confluence of the 
wide A dour and the clear Nive, Hs fortifications, a masterpiece 
of \ uuban, its shady public walks, its stately cathedral, and tho 
background of the peaked Basses Pyrtfndos, might well be more 
familiarly known to the wandering representatives of the Wnter- 
‘ColourSSocluLiori. Tho r'litliodml.nfinc buildingoftlie .Middle-Pointed 
style, rocalld in the bosses of the groined roof n chapter of French his- 
tory not much relished across the Clmnnel, for the Koval English 
arms proclaim who wore for three rent tines' ’lords of South- Western 
Prance. Tho cloisters attached to this cathedral are of unusual size. 
Some three miles from Bayonne the furzv common of Mouguoro 
oilers a panorama of singular contrasts. To the south-east, far oil* 
gleam tfio snowy sura mite of the Hautcs Pyrenees; southward, 
the dark-blue range of the Basses Pvr<5nd»»s of varied outline, crus ,ing 
the frontier of Spanish IVisqueland, and lost to tho westward in infi- 
nite distaiico as it hugs the Atlantic ; due wc*-*t. the ocean is descried 
over the rivers, the steeples, aud tlio bridges of Bayonne ; and, to tins 
north, the broad, flat Louden spread beyond the gleaming line of tin? 
Adour. There was no obligation on Mr. Blackburn to not ice St. .lean 
de Lux, at tho mouth of the Nivellc ; but, us ho pleased to include it 
in the heading of his Until chapter in connexion with Biarritz, be 
niighl have said something better worth recording than the thin 
persiflage with which he putsnfl'the students who maybe noxious to 
hear something about a town < fold seafaring fame, nnd noticeable in 
French history as tho place whore in its wide dark church - the moat 
atritcly and developed specimen of Ti:is'|iio crolcfcii ’logical pecu- 
linritifs — Louis X IV. wedded Mnriu Thfuesi* of Spain. For one 
who was travelling to fur along tho famous route <V1\*} uujue it i*» 
a Htrai.gn omission not to have computed a few more Kilometres, 
and carried his readers across the frontier, and bade them for some 
minutes appreciate in the carved stone mansions, the eves borne 
on richly worked wooden corbels, the half-ruined walls and 
castle, and the gaudily fitted Gothic church of Fnenterrnlria 
(the. Eontarabift of Milton and Scott), what aro the artistic 
features of an unchanged Spanish town of the llenuiysarwv, 
nestling under its slmpely mountain upon tho broad estuary of 
the Bidftflson. 

"We have referred to the peculiarities of Basque ccclcsiolngy, 
and wo limy profitably explain in whut they consist. The tvpaJ 
church of tho French Basqueland is a long ball devoid cither of 
aisles or of marked chancel, generally with an apsidal east end 
slightly accentuated outside, and hnrdly at all so within. Thero 
are usually three altars side by side, conspicuously elevated : the 
floor of the church is quite open, and the apartment in circled 
on three sides with two, three, or four tiers of very narrow 
wooden galleries, presenting a curiously Jacobean effect. The 
women worship on the floor and tho men in the galleries. We 
have not been able to ascertain bow far back this specialty dates. 
Sundry of tho churches are evidently wholly or in part of the 
medico val period, particularly that of S. Jean dn Luz, which 
belongs to the fifteenth century, the architecture being of a good 
quality \ wliilo that of Bidart is also Gothic, and the stern corbelled 
western belfry often found distinctly points to medijcval builders. ( )n 
tho other hand, tho absolutely modern church of Ustaritz continues 
the tradition. Tho area of this peculiarity is identical with that of 
the Basque language; Bayonne and Biarritz are the border towns 
of tho French language, and the cathedral and the parish church of 
the two places are respectively churches of tho usual type of European 
Gothic; while in tne adjacent parishes of Angle! and Bidart the 
Bosque tongue provaila, and with it Basque eeclesiology. In fact, 
tho village of Anglot, lying between Bayonne nnd Biarritz, isolates 
the latter place from the remainder of French-speaking France. 


LORIMER’S INSTITUTES OF LAW.* 

f piIEBE is a certain satisfaction in reading a vigorous and well- 
JL written exposition of ft theory with which one entirely dis- 
agree. Wo can imagine an English student of jurisprudence, 
parched with tho stern limitations 'and crabbod analysis of Austin* 
turning with interest, and oven eagerness, to seek variety in Pro- 
fessor 1 iorimor a treatise, ilo would certainly not he disappointed 
in thnl respect. Almost the whole of Professor Lorimer's Insti- 
tute of Law deals with topics which, according to tho English 
view, may bo philosophical, or ethical, or political, but are dis- 
tinctly outside the province of jurisprudence. In other words, our 
English school holds that tho absolute law which is or should be 
tho origin and pattern of all existing laws, Naturrecht as tho 
Germans call it, cither does not exist or docs not concern lawyers 
more than any one else. What is hero delivered from the Oiiair 

• The institutes of Law : ft Treatise of the Principle, s of Jurisprudence 
a§ detemined by JVuture. By J juncs Lorimer, Advocate, Regius rrofossor 
of Public Law and of the Law of Nature aud Nations in thu University of 
Edinburgh, Ac. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Edinburgh and 
London : William Blackwood & Sons. z88o. 


of Public "Law in Edinburgh is a book of Nntiirrecht from be- 
ginning to end. It contains in detail much good writing, much 
ingenuity, and not a little good sense on various political and 
social questions ; tho credit of all which belongs, in our opinion, 
to Professor Lorimer's person and in no way to his system. As 
to tho impression made by it as a whole, wo confess to feeling 
rather like the young man in Grimm's Miirchen who went out to 
learn to shiver, and whoso curiosity was finally satisfied— after 
the total failure of a haunted castle and other adventures — by the 
npiilication of a pail «f cold water from the brook with the little 
fishes in it. We have long known of JNaturrecht as a thing exist- 
ing in German books, but it had never come in our way to any 
serious extent. The German writers, for instance, who expound 
the IJonmu hiw for the benefit of practical students disclose very 
little of it. Wo have to thank Professor Lorimer for revealing* IfO 
mystery in as good English r.s the nature of the subject (u](uUsV 
As wo came to the lust page wo said to ourselves with a mental 
Pjisp and shiver, “ Ugb ! ugh ! now we know what Naturrecht is.'* 
Notural law, as conceived by Professor Lorimer and bis 
authorities, appears to cover a great part of what is com- 
monly understood in this country by moral nnd political 
philosophy ; the foundations of moral obligation, the extent of tho 
power which the Slate ought to exercise over citizens, the duty of 
tlm citizen to obey the laws of tho State, the nature of justice, 
the analysis of the political idem* of liberty and equality, the 
methods of political discipline and instruction, mid much else 
which cannot here he specified. We find in addition u sort of 
introductory digression on ethnology and the history of religions, 
in which we observe that the diwcupsion of Buddhism is not 
brought up to the existing state of knowledge on the 'Subject. In 
our view it is nLo ii relevant, but not more so tban the rest of tho 
chapter in winch if occurs. This, it is fair to say, is about tho 
only point at which we have found any thing to except to on tho 
scorn of workmanship ; for when Professor Lorimers method 
allows him to come down to tho region of tangible facts, ho is 
generally uccumlc. Nor can we dispute his right to adopt, as he 
does in this chapter. Sir A. Grants rather fanciful conjecture that 
the founders of Stoicism were of Semitic blood. A significant 
guide-post to the general direction and spirit of the work is tho 
manner in which Professor Lorimer uses the term “positive law.*' 
To an English reader this means actually existing Jaw, the law 
which tin* courts of justice and tho executive powers of govern- 
ment enforce, or proiess to enforce, at n given time mid place. 
Professor Lorimer treats this usage as a mere aberration, nnd 
almost makes mi apology for mentioning it. For him “positive 
law ” is not the enforceable law which does exist, tho law of 
.Scotland, fur example, ns it stands at the date of this writing, but 
tluu which would exist if, tho actual circumstances being otherwise 
the flame, legislators and judges were perfectly wiao. The law as 
it docs exist i» called “ enacted law,” and dealt with as on ft quite 
subordinate looting. “ Human enactments/ 1 wo are told, 11 never 
attain to tlm full character of positive laws. But they possess tho 
diameter of positive laws, more or less, in proportion to the extent 
to which they are, or are not, interpretations and realizations of 
the law of nature.” in this nomenclature the law of employers' 
liability ns modified by the Act of Parliament of last Session on 
the subject is only “ enacted law ” ; the “positivo law " is what 
an infallible Parliament would have mode it — something, that is, 
theoretically ascertainable, but of which every man will have bis 
own theory. In Professor Lorimer's own words, “ though neces- 
sarily existent anil discoverable, positive laws never have been, and 
probably never will be, perfectly discovered.” This kind of “ posi- 
tive law "is, however, not coextensive with the law of nature. 
For tho law of nature includes all moral duties without exception, 
and it is not to bo assumed that a perfectly wise legislator 
would attempt to enforce all moral duties. Again, natural 
law is described as binding on all rational creatures, 
while the ideal “positive law” would, in Professor Lorimer's 
view at any rate, be adapted to the varying polity and circum- 
stances of each State. For instance, tho English and Scotch 
rules on a particular point might be dillbrent, though they were 
tho best possible for England and Scotland respectively. Still 
more would this be the case as between countries in different stages 
of civilization. 

This nomenclature shows of itself, ns indeed the book shows 
wherever one opens it, that- the school followed by Professor 
Lorimer concerns itself far less with law as it is than with law as 
it ought to be, or at least regards the consideration of law as it 
ought to be as forming the fit and uecossary philosophical prole- 
gomena to the study of law as it is. Our own view is a totally 
diflerent one. We think it a mistake to preface tho study of legal 
conceptions by an exposition of transcendental ethics, ang. not less 
a mistake to preface it, as Austin did, by an exposition of the 
principle of utility. We do not see that a jurist is bound to be a 
moral philosopher more than other men ; though we do think it 
quite possible that n lawyer who happens to study moral philo- 
sophy nmy find u legal habit of mind and legal analogies of con- 
siderable use in clearing up biB ethical conceptions. It is true 
that, positive law (we must be allowed to uso the term in the 
sense to which we, and probably most of our readers, are accus- 
tomed) assumes the existence of society and morality. There 
must be a body of men living continuously together, and 
there must bo among thorn a fairly settled body of pre- 
valent opinion as to whut is right aid wrong j which 
latter condition is not really an independent one, since if . 
a settled common opinion about matters of 1 conduct failed 
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to become established or ceased to exist, the society could no 
longer hold together. As a further condition for tho existence of 
law as distinct from custom and morality, or, to speak znoro 
exactly, for the differentiation of law and morality out of custom, 
there must also be a general understanding that some rules of 
conduct are lit to bo enforced by definite means of compulsion, and 
in the last resort by the whole power of the society, and othors aro 
not. And there must become sort of common agreement, though 
it may be, and mostly is, a vague and rough one, and obscurely 
felt in the common sonseof the average citizen, as to the boundary 
to be drawn between these classes of rules. Yet moro is wanted 
before we can have a civilized and effective system of law. The 
-common wealth must assume and exercise a power beyond that of 
^issuing commands for the purpose of repressing actual crime ahd 
wickedness and strengthening righteousness. There aro many 
matters indifferent iu themselves in the sense that they may bo 
dealt with in one way ns well as* in another, but not indifferent 
in this sense, that it would he of great inconvenience if they were 
not dealt with in some uuiibrm way. We may name tho rulo of 
the . road as a simple and familiar case. On such matters tho 
community lays down fixed rules, not to enforce this or that 
course of action as right in itself, but just for tho sake of 
having a fixed rule. These rules, when made, are ns much 
entitled to observance as those which add tho legal .sane Lion 
to what is already prescribed by morality ; though wo rather j 
fail to see what account ‘can be given of them by those who 
put their trust in the supposed law of nature, unless they 
come down for the nonce to a “ question of what is vulgarly 
called expediency,” as Professor Lnriincr delicately puls it. 
Reflection shows that all positive law must have move or loss of 
this arbitrary, or rather discretionary, element. For while tho 
inoral law says to an Englishman, as it did to a Roman, “ Thou 
slmlt not steal/’ the Roman law said, “If you sleul you shell be 
liable to an actio furtif but English law says, u You shall not- bo 
liable to a civil action, but you may bo tried by u judge and jury 
and sentenced to penal servitude.” English law, moreover, defines 
with great elaborateness, ami perhaps not with perfect reasonable- 
ness, what is and what is not theft. Rutin administration the 
substance of the law cannot be distinguished from the particular 
definitions and provisions in which it takes its form. For if 
this and that citizen were free to observe or not observe it at 
his discretion in this or that particular, it would no longer 
bo law. And thus among civilized people, after the dis- 
tinction between law and morality is fully established, it comes 
to be understood that it is u specific moral duty to obey ex- 
isting positive law, not. only when we cannot seo tho roason for 
it, but when wo think the reason a bad one. This is subject, to 
the exception of tho extreme cases in which rebellion is morally 
justifiable ; and the case of a serious claim of legal right ns ngainst 
a particular authority within tho State, or a usurping power, is 
not an exception at ull. Rut it is understood, or ought to be, that 
to refuse obedience to an existing law becauso ono dislikes it is, as 
far as it goes, rebellion and nothing else. And even in exceptional 
■cases persons who resist the de facto possessors of logal power do it 
at their own risk, and cannot complain of being troated as law- 
breakers or rebols if they fail. 

We have thus set down with needful brevity what we conceivo 
to be in a general way tho moral data presupposed by the positive 
law of civilized nations. It will be observed that wo have said 
nothing whatever about the historical or rational origin of 
morality, or the nature of moral obligation in itself. We have 
tried to say Nothing inconsistent with Professor Lorimer’s or any 
other transcendental scheme of ethics. We take tho morality of 
men living together iu settled societies as an existing and suffi- 
ciently ascertained fact. It is for the moralist and tho metaphysi- 
cian to analyse it if they can ; enough for us that it is there. 
Even with tnis limitation wo do not think that tho statements we 
have made, be they right or wrong, aro propositions of jurispru- 
dence. The topics may bo admissible as belonging to a sort of 
borderland or penumbra of legal science. An introductory sketch 
of the outlying affinities and analogies of a special subject is in 
many ways useful, and is common in the practice of teachers. Rut 
we deny that the jurist requires, as Prolessor Lorimer assumes 
him to require, “ an absolute basis for his science.” Why should 
ho not, like other people^ be content with a basis of acknowledged 
fact? Positive law exists. In other words, there aro certain 
social institutions which are protected, and certain rules of conduct 
which are in various ways and degrees enforced, by tho courts of 
, justice of all civilized countries. The fact is notorious and intel- 
ligible to all men of all ways of thinking, whether they account 
for it by deduction from the daw of nature or otherwise, if the 
jurist accepts it os for his purposes ultimate, ho does only what 
all other students of special sciences do ; we may add, what- they 
did and must have done in order that those sciences might he 
constructed* Where would geometry bo If tbe geometer were 
expected at tbe outset of his work to grapple with the meta- 
physical difficulties that beset our notion of space? Where 
would physics be if the physicist had to explain tho existence 
of matter? Wo know very well that Kant himself expected 
nothing of this kind from men of science. And the cases 
appear to us precisely parallel. Geometry is the science of space, 
and physics the science of matter, in the same way that jurispru- 
dence is the science of laws. Special sciences furnish tho data of 
philosophy ; they do not need a complete philosophy to stand on 
their own ground. If they did, we should be in hut a sorry plight. 
Observe, too, tho warning to be derived from the analogy. Dis- 


cussion of the nature of space is rendered possible only by a highly 
developed geometry, rational discussion of the ’ nature of matter 
only by ndvauced physical knowledge. And we may fairly con- 
tend, without prejudging the issue between transcendental jmd 
empirical theories of duty, that profitable discussion of the origin 
ana nature of laws in general must follow, and not precede, the 
scientific study of laws as they exist. Whether that study can in 
the long run be conveniently exhibited os a thing apart from and 
theoretically preceding the study of any particular system of laws 
is a question which, wo think, deserves attention. \Ve said some- 
thing about it lust year in reviewing Professor Holland’s Element* 
of Juriajtrudeoce, the latest and, on tho whole, tlio best represen- 
tative of the English school. It does not come before lift now, for 
the ftimplo reason that Professor Lorimer barely gets to the 
threshold of the topics that properly belong to jurisprudence, 
general, comparative, or particular, us understood by Professor 
Holland and ourselves. To Bum up our general criticism : the 
jurist or legislator, on Professor Lorimer s own showing (see 
p. 250), has to accept tho laws of nature as facts. If, as facts, 
they are equally accessible to all rational men, and equally material 
to bo known and acted upon, we cannot set) why jjjie jurist is 
bound to analyst) them philosophically moro than any other rational 
man. If in the knowledge of them there is anything peculiar to 
jurists or legislators, they seem to that extent, to lose tho universal 
elm motor which L said to be a mark of natural law. Mo far :ik 
tho iusti at quo iniasti wientia from which the lawyer starts is 
something which ho dues not shore with laymen, it is ti special and 
technical piece of knowledge, a law of lawyers' nature nt most, not 
of human or rational nature. 

Rut after nil, it may bo said, writers are free to define their 
subjects in their own way. The University of Edinburgh and its 
professors have a perfect right, to say that. “Institutes of Law” 
shall mean the general prolegomena of politics and the theory of 
legislation. To this toe reply that the same method which, in our 
opinion, leads to a misconception of the nature and scope of legal 
science no less appears to us to lead to waste and misdirection 
of power in the subjects actually treated by it under tho name of 
legal science. It may be tho radical perverseness of English habits 
of thinking, but iu our eyes much of the work done by Professor 
Lorimer — and, as far as execution and expression go, thoroughly 
well done — arrives either by high-flying and circuitous roads at 
obvious general conclusions, or nt more precise ones by a slenderly 
difiguLed appeal to the principle of “ what is vulgarly called ex- 
pediency.” Thus the question is brought up of the State’s right 
to inflict, and regulate punishment, a question which, from the 
English point of view, has in jurisprudence no meaning. The 
solution comes round, however, to tho position that for tho indi- 
vidual citizen the State is infallible. “ Tho fact that one form of 
punishment attains the object of tho absolute law better than 
another must be proved ; but the competence of tho Legislature 
to determine the adequacy of the proof must be assumed as the 
hypothesis on which all positivo law rests.’’ More than once, in- 
deed, wo have a feeling that, while tho voice is the voice of a 
teacher propounding transcendental Natvrrccht , the hands aro the 
hands of liobbes. In Professor Lnrimer’s systom right and might 
ultimately coincide ; as they likewise do, bo it observed, in Mr. 
Herbert Mpenccr'e, or in almost any scheme which takes account 
of the progressive character of morality and civilization. Further, 
Professor Lorimer holds that we must act on that which appears, 
and that for many purposes might is the best or only evidence of 
apparent right. I lo fully accepts tho position that “ right to bo ” 
is measured bv “ power of being/’ and thus gives a hand back to 
Hobbes nnd forward to Mr. Spencer. As between independent 
nations, ho lays down permanent success as the permanent test of 
right. Only righteous conquests endure, and all enduring con- 
quests are righteous. And yet almost in tho sumo breath Professor 
Lorimer makes the statement, to our Southern ears paradoxical, 
that laws cannot create rights, and calls to witness a iumous pas- 
sage of Burke’s of which it is sufficient to say that Burke spoke 
not as a jurist, but as a statesman. Iu denying “ tho position that 
any body of men have a right to make what laws they please/’ ho 
was really protesting against that very confusion of legal right- 
wit h moral right, or political utility, which the trun^cundcntulibU 
bring back from tho other side. \Vlmt Professor Lorimer is doing 
is to state in the transcendental manner that laws will not work, 
or will work badly, if they aro made without due regard to tho 
facts. The matter is true, but tho manner is itself a defiance of 
fact and usage. Laws made by tbe supreme power in a State, bo 
they wise or foolish, do create claims which that power will, by 
the Courts nnd otherwise, do its best to enforce, and these claims 
aro called rights by everybody save transcendental philosophers 
when they are philosophizing. 

Wo have been unable to do justice to the considerable mmount 
of acute nnd suggestive thought to bo found in Professor Lorimur'H 
book. As the systematic exposition of a theory and mothod which 
wo believe to be erroneous, we must receive his work with re- 
spectful but absolute dissent. As embodying the reflections of an 
experienced and high-minded man on many things of practical in- 
terest, we can sincerely welcome it, and say that we are tbe better 
lor it. One last word, not of criticism, but of pure sorrow. It 
appears from sundry reference 5 * in Professor Lomnor's book that 
the students of Edinburgh who cultivate philosophy are still 
brought up on Sir W. Hamilton’s Lectures. It is melancholy that 
the Philosophy of the Conditioned should still impose, or bo im- 
posed, upon anybody in tho country which produced Fcrrier. 
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THE SHAKSPEARE TAPESTRY.* 

mil IS book owes it toils title that it is not left in the mild ob- 
-L ucurity proper to the body of minor verse. In quality it is 
peril tips lower than the average of that verse, but not so much lower 
but that it might well have escaped the critical eye save for its 
singularly bold ambition. We are accustomed to think that the 
world is growing drearier and wiser, and we need a little book like 
this to remind us every now and then that there still are some 
delightfully silly people abroad in it. The Shakespeare Tapestry 
is a grave and amDitious effort, and we shall endeavour to examine 
it with due gravity and care. In the first place, wo are well dis- 
posed towards an author who does not write “ Shakspero,” a form 
which we are delighted to see that even Professor l)owd on has 
abandoned, and which is now left undisturbedly to the New Nest 
of Nimiies. The scene of Mr. Hawkey’s poem is laid at Olovelly, 
mid the moment chosen is that in which the last beams of the 
suu pour through the oriol window of a mansion old and grey, 
where 44 lovingly they seom to rest on two young maidens side by 
side, whose sisterhood was Bclf-ccm fussed. The fairest portraits 
Fancy draws do not such charms display as theirs might claim if 
limned by 'ftuth,” and their names are Margaret and Ellenoro. We 
must not linger over tho upholstery of the baronial hall, except to 
«ay that, its roof whs carved in shapes “ nnlieipative of the I hinvinian 
theory.” However, in spite of tho rare state of preservation in which 
thisjigreeablo old residence is found, in one respect the hand of 
the Vandal has been at work. The local ’Arry has torn down tho 
famous tapestries of the great hall, and has whitewashed tho spaces 
behind. Now Margaret and Ellenoro are ladies of lino conserva- 
tive feeling, and they determine to weave with their own lily 
lingers tapestries that shall fill tho place of those which avo lost. 
Wo are now told the dato of the story, or at least wo are told it 
within nine years. The action takes place at a time when Shuk- 
upcaro'R works were only to bo obtained in tho first folio. This 
limits us to the space between 1623 and 1632, so that tho date of 
Mr. Hawkey’s poem is what bibliographers call circa 1630. Wo 
are told 44 Light literature was then unknown ” — we suppose at 
Olovelly, .for there was plenty of it in London — at all events, tho 
ladies Margaret nml Ellenoro had nothing to road except tlm folio 
Shakspeare, which they preferred to every sort of poetry except 
Homer, whom they pronably know in Chapman’s version. So 
they determine to take tho subjects of their tapestries from Shnk- 
spoaro’s plays, just as any modern young ladies of to-day might 
think of doing, and they each perform six, with a great deal of 
assiduity, and cheered by boundless mutual admiration. Un tlie 
evening when the sun looks in at them through the oriel window, 
the work is just, completed, and Margaret desiros her sister to hold 
up what they both have done, that she may 

pass just judgment on our st iteherv. 

In ipp.e of thine ami Shakespeare's ni toll cry. 

The first specimen hold up is Ellenoro *s handicraft, and displays 
Hrnsporo and Miranda on the seashore. Margaret describes it at 
great length in cheerful ambling verses, closing thuB: — 

“ Your work suggest « nil thi<* — nnd more ; 

Now rend from Slinkeqioarc, Ellenoro, 

Thu scene your needle Iuih portrayed.'* 

** Nav, Margaret, thou fluttering maid, 

>*n should thy bright description fade 
As torches, when the nip lit is done. 

Sink in the. splendour of the sun ! 

Rather unroll the next design. 

And proudly thou uiayst call it thine.’* 

This proves to bo tho death of young Talbot, from the First Part of 
Henry VI., and calls for no special remark from us, though Mar- 
garet— obscurely, and with the assistance of a learnedjioto— com- 
pliments her sister on having produced in it 44 a Union pearl.” 
Ellenoro is then encouraged by Margaret, whose foible it is to bo 
a little fulsome, to unfold her next piece of work, which is a sccno 
from Midsummer Niyht's Dream , lyrically described in verses that 
all students of the seventeenth century will recognize as having 
the exact movement and stamp of 1630, the age of Drummond, 
Herrick, and Cmeiv. Here is a specimen : — 

, Our queen alone w bleeping 
Within her perfumed bower, 

Where the honey-dew is weeping 
i Ivor every leaf and flower ; 

And we blithe watch are keeping 
Until her waking horn. 

There is a great deal more of this, which bo delights tho car of 
Ellenoro that she vows that the absence of tho nightingale from 
Devonshire is explained at last — it is afraid of Margarets supre- 
macy, and knows the danger it would run of 44 expiring on the 
luLe,” just as oil'll* people of that time, were shy of going to 
London for fear of expiring on tho block. We must pns.s hurriedly 
over the scene from Jut ins Ccesar, although it contains sorno de- 
lightful verses, in this form: — 

"Hoping to warp n noble heart 
To act a menu mid treacherous part, 

There CUsSCfl with his visage tart. 

Hut we must hasten on to a tapestry that we fear will give a 
great deni of trouble' to the commentators. The scene is taken 
from lMcles, Prince of Tyre , and represents the famous ship- 
wreck. Bat tho difficulty hero is that the folio of 1623 does not 


* The Shakespeare Tapestry woven into Verse . Ry C. llnwkev. 
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include Pericles, which makes its first appearance in the third folio 
of 1664. How, then, did the young Mies get hold of it? Was a 
copy of the corrupt quarto of 1609 slipped into the folio by an in- 
judicious friend P These are queries which Mr. Hawkey is bound 
to answer ; and we must hope that he will contribute A paper on 
the subject to the 44 New Shakspere Society.” It is exceedingly 
curious to find so early a testimony to the spurious character of 
this play, and we invite Mr. Fumivall’s attention to these remark- 
able lineB : — 

Tho scone is charming ; but, Alas ! 

H grieves me much that I must call 
Th’authority ajweryphal ; 

Since the heat judges all conspire 
A gainst, the wamlorine Prince of Tyre, 

* lid'uttin g Pericles the place 

Ho claims 113 utic of Shakespeare's race. 

Nothing could bo clearer than this, except the personal testimony 
of Ellenoro; and bo, after an interminable description of the 
tapestry, wo come to this lucid statement, which, made as it wo* 
within a generation of Shukapeare’B death, should bo regarded as 
sotting the question at rest for evor. We may say, without 
frivolity, 44 Dear Mr. Ilawkey, Pericles and we owe you a heavy 
dobt”: — * 

Dear Margaret, Pericles and I 
Owe you a heavy debt f 
Safely in charge of memory 
Shall all his tale be set : 

Rut you’ve dethroned him — in my mind 
He never more can ho 
A claimant worthy of a share 
In Shakespeare's Royalty ! 

None of his characters require 
To have their story told ; 

Memory hath wrought them in a web 
Formed of the purcHt gold. 

To this succeed fl, in abject confutation of the sentiment of the last 
stanza, a tapestry in which the story of the Comedy of Errors is 
minutely told, aud then Part I. closes. 

Tho opening of Part II. is intended to be strictly Jacobean. Tho 
gifted sisters don their wimples and hie into the woodland, and 
we are treated to forty pages of their conversation during their 
moonlight walk, which was disturbed by tho very rude way in 
which 11 night-jar and an owl behaved. In spite of the 44 in- 
harmonious vigil ” of these tiresome birds, the young ladies got 
through an immense amount of irrelevant talk, and finally settled 
down into recounting to one another the history of their own 
family. It is a vague talo of how a certain Arthur Hammeline and 
his wile wandered into tho woods of Olovelly till the tempest — 
but we are not told what tempest — hurst: how a certain Philemon 
was standing in the Sistino Chapel when he heard that the 
tempest had burst, and how ho hied home, after a long gaze nt the 
Oumicnn Sibyl ; 44 Soon to Olovelly Court he came, and with him 
was a stately dame, his sister, Lady Arminell.” Then we are in- 
troduced to a mysterious twin-brother, Reginald, who scorns to bo 
lurking somewhere about the place ; tho sisters join in singing a 
fiat moral hymn, such ns wo can imagino being sung in Positivist 
places of worship, in this style : — 

In itn cold induration, 

VVc lind the humun brain 
Impervious to th’impressions 
Which once it could retuin. 

With marvellous persistence 
The soul's redundant power, 

In the spring-time of existence 
Weaves through each sleeping hour. 

And then at last they go to bed. Next morning 44 the first to 
speak was Ellenoro,” who mentioned to her sister that the subject 
of tho next tapestry occurred to her 

When journeying over hill* and dales 
With Lady Ariniuell in Wales, 

the rhythm of which verses is perhaps a little too closely modelled 
on that of a couplet by Mr. lluden Noel, 

The blind man laughs when on tho stairs 
lie hears his children playing at bears, 

and so we are introduced to the story of Valentine and tho Duke 
from the Two Gentlemen of Verona . The next is taken from 
Troilus and Cressida , and deals with the parting of Ilector and 
A ndromache ; but lor some obscure reason Mr. Hawkey feigns 
that his heroines found it, not in Shakspeare, but in a black- 
letter MS. called the 44 Legends of Etolia, translated from the 
Greek, with notes and comments, by E. II.” This might be on 
unknown production of Edward Hall, although the style of his 
existing remains suggests that a little judicious humanism woe 
just the one thing lacking to him. But we hardly ean fancy that 
he would have put so simple and so quiet a title to his translation. 
These ancient poems, however, from whatever source the vounff 
ladies have obtained them, are exactly in the manner of their own 
verses. It must be confessed that there is hut little of the six- 
teenth centuiy in such, a stanza as this 

*Tis evening now at Argos, 

After a sultry day ; 

The dew is on the myrtle-leaf. 

The beat hus passed away ; 

And Ihe fountain in the olive-grove * 

Is circled round and round ; 

There strains of music fill the air, 

And happy voioos sound. 
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Hus is more the style we expect in a “ black-letter manu- 
script”:— 

Now hasty Titan doth descend 
On Argos* sultry shore. 

And with his trickling dews doth wet 
Loaves that were dry before. 

The “ EtoliAn Legends” then proceed to give the life of 
Diomede, hut we have really accompanied this very silly book far 
enough. That there should at the present time of day exist a 
person who thinks that he can improve or adorn the beauties of 
Shakspeare by retelling them in pedestrian verse which has not 
the slightest power of keeping up the illusion of antiquity seems 
to ub a fact phenomenal enough to excuse us for having taken up so 
vpick space with the examination of the Shakespeare Tapestry, 

THE BROTHERS WIFFEN.* 

T WO years ago we drew attention to a small bequest of 
Spanish books which had then just rcnchod the library of 
an Oxford college, and to tho life and work of the rotiring 
Quaker scholar to whom they bad belonged. The only material 
then available for a sketch of Benjamin Barron Widen was 
to bo found in a short notice of liim prefixed to the Biblio- 
theca Wiffeniana, a collection of monographs on the Spanish Re- 
formers, based upon W iflon’s notes, but undertaken after his death 
by the German scholar l)r. Edward Boebmer. Tho presont small 
and unpretending volume contains all that this first sketch con- 
tained about Benjamin Widen, with a good deal of fresh matter, 
and includes also the life and original poems of Benjamin’s better 
known brother, Jeremiah IlolmeB Widen, the translator of Tnsso. 
It would not be didicult to pick holes in the literary execution of 
the two memoirs. Neither of the lives can bo said to bo good as 
a biography. There are a good many slips of style and arrange- 
ment ; there is a natural, but not the less provincial, exaggeration 
of the literary position of tho brothers running through both ; and 
there is no attempt to set tho lives against the background of the 
time, and to show us how the great literary names, the groat 
political and theological currents or the day, affected this quiet pair 
of Quaker students. We have a little talk of Rogers and Campbell, 
of Moore and Byron and Leigh Hunt, in connexion with one of 
J. II. Witten’s rare visits to London ; and Bonjamin Widen, as 
became a Quaker, took an Active part in one or two episodes of the 
Anti-Slavery agitation, and from this point of viow appears to 
have been deeply moved towards the end of his life by the spec- 
tacle of the American war. But there is so little of the outer 
world in these biographies that either tho two brothers must have 
been really putside the main current of things, or their biographers 
have omitted the material which would have onablod ub to judge 
of their relations to tho men and events of their time. Porhaps 
the latter alternative may be true in Jeremiah’s case. lie was 
apparently the moro sociable, and certainly the more educated, 
of tho two brothers, and wo imagine that his position as 
librarian lit Woburn, and the relations with literary men 
which his translation of Tasso brought him, must have modidod 
the original Quaker bourgeois in him more effectually than the 
present memoir would Buggest. Butin Benjamin W l dim’s case, 
at any rate, wo have a life passed in devotion to books and 
poetry, and yet at tho samo time in entiro remoteness from the 
literary and antiquarian coteries and tho central poetic tradition 
of his day. When lie writes poetry it is in imitution of Cowper 
or Crabbo or Goldsmith ; though ho had made an early pilgrimage 
to Iiydal Mount, Pope is moro real to him than Wordsworth, and 
of Byron, Shelley, Iveats, Tennyson, the sources of modern poetry, 
wo have scarcely a word or trace. So with books. A person 
with his bent, in tho natural course of things, finds a niche 
in some of our various antiquarian Societies. But Widen prides 
himself on the fact that he has been indobted to no Society 
for help in his biographical work ; ho collects books partly from 
religious motives, partly out of love for a friend to whose work 
and aims he rigidly subordinates his own, und partly, no doubt, 
t from a vein iu him of tho true book-collector’s passion. But the 
books he collects have no interest for anybody but himself and 
half-a-dozen like-minded friends. Nor does he ever imagine that 
they have ; only ho allows himself the enthusiast’s hope that his 
unnoticed work will blossom and bear fruit in future limes when 
he will be no longer there to see. It says a great deni for the 
quality of obarocter in this isolated and narrow personality, that, 
m spite .of all his prejudices and limitations, in spito of the strong 
leaven .in him to the lost of the provincial Quaker tradesman, 
.there is yet' an undeniable charm and attractiveness about 
Benjamin Widen which afreets us even through the medium of a 
rather clumsily written memoir, and mokes us grateful for the 
scanty stove of fresh information about him which this book 
supplies. 

We have already sketched in these columns the main facts 
of Benjamin Wiften’s life; his birth in 1794, his early love for 
and companioLship with his brother, that brother's death in 1863, 
bis meeting with the Spanish scholar Uzo* y Rio in London, 

( 1836, and his subsequent researches iuto the bibliography of 
the works of the Spanish Reformers which that meeting and 
the friendahiu which followed upon it brought about. Mr. 

• The Brother* Wiffen: Memoir* and Mietettaniee. Edited by Samuel 
SawIci Pattiaon. With Taro Portraits. London : Hoddcr A Stoughton. 
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Bowles Pattiaon'a memoir does not add much to our knowledge 
of these facts, but here and there we find fresh touches which 
enable us better to realize the man and the quiet intensity of his 
life. Up to his brother's death in 1837 Widen was pursuing HI 
trade or an ironmonger in the little town of Woburn, reading 
whenever he could get time for it, disouasing his brothers 
literary projects with him, but rigidly determined not to 
let any poetising tendencies interfere with his own attention 
to business, which he regarded as bis proper work. “ The 
brothers had at first,** said Mr. Pat tenon, “ togother cultivated 
the art of poetry ; but Benjamfn, finding that its pursuit was likely 
to lead him astray from the stern requirements of necessary busi- 
ness, deliberately abandoned it, and committed most of his pre- 
vious efforts to the flames.” But about a year after Jeremiah’s 
death Wiffen gave up his business, and took his mother and 
sisters to live in a cottage on the hills above Woburn. Hence- 
forth his life was filled with the quiet literary interests which, up 
to the ago of forty-four, ho had deliberately postponed to other 
duties. He seems at first to have turned to poetry ; but he had 
no real poetic gift. His long poem on the Quaker Squire is worth 
notice as evidence of the cultivation which seems to be the natural 
heritage of the Friends, in whatever stratum of life, and contains 
passages which might be Gowper’s. But, as a whole, his verse is 
feeble and undistinguished, and is not worth preserving for its 
own sake. The following verses ore taken from what is perhaps- 
his 'best poem, “ The Church in Decay,” a melancholy and rather 
striking reverie on tho decay of the Society of Friends, which is 
interesting, moreover, as expressing a feeling which must have 
been common to many a devout Quaker during the last quarter 0 i 
a century 

The Presence past, the cldcrsTmoum, 

All few, forsaken, and forlorn ; 

Whilo worku the progress of decay 
Without the power to stem or stay. 

• • • • 

The spot, once favoured of the skies, 

Is now but rich in memories ; 

And chroulcles record alono 
Tho Fathers’ virtues all their own. 

Relenting Time, who something saves. 

Leaves them now little but their graves ; 

A second death is on his wing. 

For even these are vanishing. 

• • • • 

The words of Ministry and Prayer 
Evaporate to common air, 

And souls that would in worship rise 
Expire upon Lho sacrifice. 

In tears there might be some relief. 

For strength itself cun grow in grief ; 

They cannot weep, tho heart appears 
Too spiritless for even tears. 

Call it not Martyrdom to feel 
The Inquisition’s fire and steel ; 

This cold and heartless waste at home 
Is Truth's most bitter martyrdom. 

It was not in poetry, however, but in a kind of religious antl- 
quorianism, that Wiffen’s later life was mainly passed. About 
the year 1836 be made acquaintance, as we hnvo said, with Uzoz. 
y Rio, a Spanish gentleman of means, living at Madrid and out- 
wardly a Catholic, but at heart a kind of Spanish George Fox, im- 
bued with -what in England would be called strong Evangelical prin- 
ciples, and absorbed iu the desire to rescue and restore to currency 
the fragmentary and scattered works of Spain’s small band of 
Reformers. Such a character, with such an aim, could not but 
attract Witten's sympathies, and a close and intimate friendship 
sprang up between the two men. Thenceforward Wiffen waa 
Uzo zb dovoted helper and co-worker. For more than twenty-five 
years the two gave their whole time and energy to searching 
out what was almost an extinct class of books, and to reprinting 
and editing them, when found, with the most scrupulous and loving 
care. Tho libraries of London, Cambridge, and Oxford were 
ransacked by Wiffen, who also kept up a persistent hunt in all 
kinds of holes and corners, which was on one or two occa- 
sions rewarded with prey worth having. He also established 
relations with students and librarians on the Continent; and 
it is to one o 9 these foreign friendships — that with Dr. 
Boehmer, of Halle — that the present German continuation of hir 
work is due. His acuteness in tracing books and investigating 
details waa very great; and he rendered Uzoz invaluable service. 
The results of their joint labour aro embodied in the twenty 
volumes of the Reformistas Antiguos Espanulct, a book in which the 
remains of an all but forgotten chapter of religious history have 
been placed high and dry above the risk of future shipwreck. 
Throughout the whole of this long labour, Wiffen worked in 
modest and willing subordination to Uzoz, At one time, filled 
with a book-collector’s sense of the perils of the post, he hesitates 
to transmit a unique book to Uzoz at Madrid. But, in the end, 

14 I parted with the book I so much loved, sending it on the un~ 
certainties of foreign travel to my friend Luis ; for I had made it 
a rulo of my conduct to sacrifice the choicest object to him, whose 
superior talents and learning I was well persuaded would make 
better use of it than I could. 41 The learning was his,” he sots, 
speaking of Uzoz after his death, and of the series of the Refor- 
mistas — 

The talent, the expense were his ; mine the advantages of liberty and free 
action, and residence (in a country which furnished the readiest means Ar 
tho acquisition of this kind of knowledge. We both wore favoured with 
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Joinim, we both lied the simple and independent means of livelihood ; we 
wanted no more. We both repudiated the thought of accepting assistance 
from any society or association, for our views were not mercenary, neither I 
were they directed to immediate, but future results, because we firmly ! 
believed that these results would manifest themselves long after we hod 
$e**ed to live. 

In 1865 Uzoz died, ond the effect of tho loss on his surviving; 
friend was very great. * His pleasant and instructive friendship 
for twenty-five years has been the charm of my life,” writes 
Widen ; * with him all our work seems ended.” It was after 
TJzoz’s death, however, that \Vi%u brought out his only inde- 
pendent literary venture, the Life of .Tuan VoldeB, prefixed to 
W friend’s translation of one of Valdes’s works. It appeared in 
1866, but it had only small success. Wiffon did not possess 
sufficient original literary power to make up for the lack of 
ordinary classical and university training; and of composition, 
whether in prose or verse, he understood little or nothing. lie 
could collect materials, but he could not put them into shape. 
He is best commemorated by such a book os tho Bibliotheca 
Wiffcniana of Dr. Boehm er," which, though based upon his 
labours, and bringing his minute rind patient industry into view at 
every page, owes its final shape to other hands than liis. lie died 
id the spring of 1867, and suen of his books as had not passed into 
his friend's possession, nr were not in use by Dr. Boeliruer, came 
in 1878 to find a resting-place in the library of Wadham College. 
Widen, in one of his various visits to Oxford, bad probably been 
attracted by a Spanish collection already existing there/ and 
perhaps also by tho Evangelical traditions of the College. However 
this may be, the books makn a welcome link between the Uni- 
versity and one who, without tho aid of Uni vorsity training and 
University friendships, developed many of the student’s best 
habits. A University training would have protected him against 
many obvious literary faults. Would it, at the same time, havo 
•extinguished his one gift — his love of patient and minute re- 
search P 

The gift of sentiment and enthusiasm which, exercised now nn 
his friend, now on his books, redeemed Benjamin Witten's un- 
eventful bachelor life from dulness was still more evident in his 
elder brother. Jeremiah Holmes Widen, who died suddenly at 
the age of forty-three, in the midst of what might have been a 
fruitful literary career, had perhaps no more original power than 
Benjamin, and he had received no education, in the narrower sense, 
beyond what the well-known Friends’ School nt Aclnvortk could 
give him. But he had more literary capability than his brother, 
and his industry, his devotion to books and poetry, his sympathetic, 
intelligent temperament, might have achieved for him m later life 
some considerable literary success; As it is, his work is forgotten. 
The translations from Garcila.-so and Tasso are musical and tluent; 
but here again there is no distinction, nothing iirst-rate, just as 
there is nothing first- rate in the knowledge shown iu tho Essay on 
Spanish Poetry, or in his Historical Memorials of the House of 
llussell. Wlmt is really noticeable in both tho brothers is, first, 11 
sweetness and refinement of character of n peculiarly English, 
perhaps a peculiarly Quaker, type ; and, secondly, the amount of 
-cultivation to which they managed to attain wholly outside the 
London and University circles which fill tho foreground of literary 
history at tho time. This is scarcely enough to constitute a claim 
to remembrance beyond an immediate generation of friends and 
Co-workers. Short of the highest literary achievements, what does 
contribute a claim to remembrance for any writer in these busy 
days ? It is hard to say. But there are, at any rate, some clones 
and qualities of writing short of the highest which obtain it more 
readily than others. Clough, too, died in his forty-third year, and 
he, too, left an immature production— a promise rather than n per- 
formance. But in him there is the central permanent note. With 
.great original capacity for seeing and thinking, he saw with his 
/ wp eyes and thought his own thoughts. And for seeing and 
^ ^ hind no mere literary enthusiasm and sympathy, 
ton bye* be accepted as a substitute. 






THE BRIDES OF ARDMORE.* 


fYflHI3“Stoiry of Irish Life ” certainly comes before us at a 
uL mbit unfortunate time. We ore weary df Ireland and Iriah- 
mkdii W» would willingly forget St. Patrick, Erin, and the green 
island to the rest of our lives. A people which once was asso- 
ciated .in every one's mind with much that was humorous and 
pleasant, | now raises in us all a sense of unspeakable dulness and 
wiarintsi. Their nature may, for all we know, remain unchanged, 
but they have chosen for their representatives and spokesmen the 
toeatast botes on the face of the earth, and by these they must be 
Judged* At the last election for the School Board of London one 
fsmd&Uvit ’was said, owed his return to the fortunate fact that 
•to wa*-a Guardian or the Poor. Ilis brother Guardians had been 
m greatly wearied by his long speeches that they all exerted them- 
saros to the utmost to secure his election to the School Board. 
When he wae once there they knew that the v should be safe from 
Mm, ‘ While they were utterly indifferent to the comfort of others. 
We should like to believe that there wob still humour enough left 
,iq the Irish character for them to have combined, in like manner, 
to banish thsir greatest boxes to England. If this werethe oato, oer- 
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Mr. Parnell and his followers into the House of Commons. Yet, 
we fear, that Ireland cannot claim the credit for so much humour, 
and that dulness and stupidity have become, like the potato, one 
of the staple productions of the island. We were not a little con- 
firmed in this belief as we tried to read the story beforo us. Wo 
have been used enough of late to struggle through obstructions. 
We were out in the groat snowstorm, and we stubbornly faced 
the furious east wind. We have plodded on over miles ox roads 
on which the snow lay nearly a loot deep, aud we havo 
even managed to get through some very heavy drifts. Tho 
same resolution wo have brought to bear on this “Story of 
Irish Life,” but we have to confess that we have been hopelessly 
beaten. We tried it one evening, and after a quarter of an hour 
we laid it down in despair. We gAzed at tho book in a kim^d: 
trance, even our very limbs felt almost numbed by its ko£\ e ga\ 
stupidity, while our weary eyes scarce kept open. We roused 
ourselves with an effort. We thought of Ulysses and all that he 
had gone through. Like him, we Bniote our breast and exclaimed, 

" Endure, oh heart ; also before thou hast endured worse things.” 
We brought up before our memory all the sermons and speeches 
that we had heard, and all tho old ladies’ talk that we had listened 
to. We reminded ourselves that even the debate on the Queen’s 
Speech has had an end, and that Mr. O’Donnell cannot speak for 
ever. Encouraged by these thoughts, with high-strung courage 
once more we resumed our task; but once more did we find that we 
had over-reckoned our spirit and our endurance. If we really 
meant to read tho story through, there was, wo saw, but one re- 
source left to us. We ought to send over to Ireland for those news- 
papers which givo full reports of the speeches of tho Homo Rulers. 
If we could only succeed in getting through 01m whole debate, wo 
felt sure that, coming as a contrast, The Brides of Amlmore would 
really prove light reading. But was tho result likely to repay 
tho misery which we should have undergone V A story is told of 
an ingenious dentist who proposed to havo a large spike lot into 
the solo of ono of his boots. When ho was on the point of draw- 
ing n tooth he would, at tho very moment that he gave the first 
pull, drive his spike into his patient’s foot. The sudden pum, he 
expected, would so divert the sufferer's attention that tho tooth 
would be extracted without his so much as noticing it. The ex- 
periment, we believe, has not yet been tried, and so wo can eny 
nothing about its efficacy. We however, after carefully considering 
the plan that we had thought of, decided that, on the whole, it was 
better not to waste time in trying it. We m 6 re than doubted our 
resolution to read ft single Home Ruler’s speech, and wo felt sure 
that we should never ho able to read as much as would be required 
to render the book boforo us nn agreeable change. Wo have, 
therefore, gone through it as best we can, and havo picked up as 
much of the story as can be learnt by one who has kept just short 
of reading enough to fall into it stupor. We cannot say that we 
have skimmed it, for such a book as this has not n surface that can 
be brushed lightly. One might as soon hope to skim an Irish bog, 
or one of Mr. Biggnr’s speeches. 

It will be a relief to the reader to learn that, though the scene 
of this story is Ireland, yet its dato is souus seven centuries ago. 
Instead, therefore, of coming across Mr. .Parnell and bis crew, he 
has to begin by merely making the acquaintance of the heroine’s 
great-grandmother. This admirable lady was the wife of “ a 
wealthy Bo-aire, or gentleman-farmer, as he would be called in 
these days.” She and her daughter lived such virtuous lives that 
they t( should have been considered as two of the palatial corner 
stones” in the Oliurch. The works of this great-grandmother 
were, indeed, excellent. " Many clerical families in the neighbour- 
hood,” we read, “ had been supplied with good servants through 
her tuition.” We are surprised to find, however, no mention of 
her having established Mothers’ Meetings ; or of her having distri- 
buted tea and temperance tracts. She mid her trials, just Os If she 
were a virtuous great-grandraother of the present day. Ths derioal 
families were not as grateful os they ought to lie. "The ad- 
vantages ” of having well-trained servants supplied to tom * were 
taken by them os a matter of course, it neves' ones occurring to to 
lady members to place her labours on an equ&lity of importance 
with their own.” It is sad to think that even h etosto days of 
Strdngbow gentlexneivfanners in Ireland and their wives were 
so snubbed m the wives of to parsons. Tt is tittle surprising tot 
soon after this date to tonbacy of to lnriests arto enforced in 
Erin. Happily to gmt-graadinotor% charaoter " was too much 
tempered by humility to her to ptocehfe * tot to was slighted. 
Heir daughter, to heroine’s graxidmother, cherished, We toe told, 
a more to-reaching ambition. " Her rich 1 intellect was to loamy 
lend which bos lain to down in a valley. 19 She took tremble to 
cultivate society, and "her suppers became celebrated net toly to 
their culinary excellence, but lor the flow qf wit With WMehthe 
viands were seasoned.” In another passage we learn •ombw'hfct of 
these Irish suppers. There we retd tot n the viands wwe 
but exquisitely cooked. A jamb and a euckin ri % roaitofflh 
honour of their guest, were flanked % loaves of VheKtenfeted, 
and halls of golden butter nestling among defic&ta watSMnasea." 
Butter— however golden it may be — does not, by the m > stem to ' 
go well with sucking-pig, however exqniiitdjrltj ooefttitA 
But to return to the heroines grandimjtlia&rSo «tf 

she that our author says “we may doubt if Ike gfctffct Oo-arh « 
Patrick himself bad a more sprightly drcUionhdhls hearth.” Wo , 
should tetter understand, the force of the amiss dU wo know 
what kind of a thing or porstti it, jvhetfcgtt be gnat or 
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We presently arrive at the heroine's mother and maternal aunt. 
The aunt was “ a very consequential little person, arrogating to 
herself the first place on all occasions.” The mother happily was 
of a meek character, and “ came at length to acquiesce in that view 
of things which placed her Bister on a lofty and unapproachable 
pedestal.” Wo have the following picture of their home : — 

Theirs was indeed a happy home. All that could ennoble' their young 
lives was present in foil mwifturo. The work of Huperiuhnidlug servants, 
of instructing th<* ignorant of their own sex, and of economising in o way 
which had no snvwnrnf niggardliness, was but the necessary foundation mi 
which their parents roared a structure of uubotmded generosity. Amada 
waa^T a lively temperament ; her husband no less so ; innocent mirth and 
fmCo \fi n ' eneoii liigwil in ho far as they did not trespass on this scrimiancM 
off or of r< iigious duties. A cynical critic might have whispered 

that kindness to * Irangerx was being carried too far; that tin* goods mi 
lavishly bestowed oil distinguished pastors might have been laid up for the 
girls* marriage portions. Hut Moriath and Grainue were too ignorant to 
cavil at this. 

Our author before long takes us from gentlemen-farraors and tlio 
tuition of servants for clerical families to the great heroes of Ire- 
land. We rend of Brian Burumba, Turlough O'Connor, aud 
Blathroac O'Fla nnaban. We are next introduced to a long suc- 
cession of bishops. But by “ bishop, *’ she informs us, “is meant, 
not the mnguiiicent dignitary who now bears that title, but a 
member of the class to which it was applied by the Irish of the 
lirst eleven centuries.” When we reach them wo have nothing 
more to do a\ i L h the gentlemen-larmers ; for, so far as we can 
make out, all the young ladies marry bishops. The heroine’s 
father was a wry good bishop, and tho heroine's maternal aunt's 
husband was another bishop, though not quite so good a one. 
When she herself grow old enough for a lover two bishops wooed 
lier. Ono wa.- Antal, tho good hero, and tho other was Fergus 
O'Fiunnnhan, t ho villain. Tho latter of these reverend gen- 
tlemeu would seem to be the model after which nut a lew 
of the Irish orators of tho present day have trained themselves, 
lie talks as much flowery nonsense ns if he were an Irish member 
of Parliament. “ Mo was not only magnificent in the pulpit,” 
says our author, “ ho was tho cynosure of all eyes in serial life. 
... Ho was, indeed, eminent.” Mo almost turned the heroine’s 
simple heart. One e\ cuing she had gone “in quest of her usual 
supply of milk." Jit* came suddenly upon her, looked at. her with 
peculiar tenderness, took tho can from her hand, mid said, “ Thou 
lmsta step like Venus wln-n she vanished from her perplexed son. 
Thy ringlets, too, scatter ambrosial fragrance on the breeze.” 
Happily lbr her, her virtuous lover Ardal was not deficient in 
counter attractions. lie had not only an air of distinction which 
sot off his handsome liguro to advantage, hut lie could boast of 
high birth ; lor lie was the only child of Turlough O’Brien’s mar- 
riage with Tualuth, daughter of OTaolain, Prince of the Dei si. 
Tho day after ho proposed to her she dieted with alacrity, and 
went out. for tho milk herself. 44 Tho very cows turned round 
their sleek heads, as if they saw something new about her. . . , 
The sky had never looked bluer, nor had tho fleeting grey clouds 
which speckled it assumed a mom exquisite contour.” He soon* 
marries her; and, though she has to own “ that ho can bo authori- 
tative when lie likes,” yet they lived happily together for a lime. 
Unfortunately, their peace of mind is disturbed by one of those 
prophets who always flourished a certain number of centuries 
ago. One day they passed a well-known pond. “ Its surface 
seemed to heave as they drew near, and from beneath a mass of 
yellow floating vegetation emerged a figure of uncouth aspect.” 
This figure was always lifting a long body finger, and pealing out 
in a deep sepulchral voice cries of 44 Woo ! woe I ” In the end tho 
English invasion begins, aud the lioroiue and her lover at last get 
drowned, to the unspeakable relief of the reader. Tho only pity 
is that tne waters of tho river did not Bwnllow up, not'only the 
wealth of tho heroine's blonde hair, but also the history of her 
life. 


ARROWS OF THE CHACE.* 

fpHE consent, and, in a way, the concurrence, of the author 
JL bating been obtained, the abstract propriety or impropriety 
of such a collection as this passes, at least in some degree, out of 
the ptottace of the Critic. Arrows of tho Chaco is a collection of 
Mr. Buskin ’s letters do omnibus rebus to the periodical press and to 
private persons during the last forty years. Such things in every- 
body’s case more or less, in Mr. Buskin's cose very much mom, are 
informal expressions of the writer's personality rather than deli- 
berate utteranofcs of whatfbe desires to communicate to the world. 
After the writer'll death they ompublica materia, open — in taste, 
if not in law— to whosoever will to publish as side-lights on the 
character of their author* The consent and concurrence of which 
we have spoken relieve their actual editor, whoever ho may be, of 
the charge of impertinence which would otherwise lie. And it 
may be presumed that the person principally concerned wishes 
them to treated no otherwise than if that event, which we all 
hope may long be deferred, had actually occurred. Against the 
Manciple of such publications, indeed, it may still be permissible 
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to withdraw, and nothing worth speaking of to correct. Therefore 
we are justified in dealing with the book as if it had appeared in 
the natural course of things, and in observing tho principle, which 
is ono of Mr. Husk in’s own favourites, Do mortuis nil nisi justum , 
instead of the nmiablo convention which imposes in other cases. 

Concerning the contents of the first volume^ which is wholly 
given up to mntterB affecting art, there is likely to be com- 
paratively little serious difference of opinion. A few points of detail , 
may arouse a languid historical interest of a slightly polemical kind. 
But the paradoxes of one generation are — it is itself a commonplace* 
— the commonplaces of the next ; and such a collection os this 
would bo sufficiently interesting if it did no more than supply a 
curious and interesting illustration of the fact. Some of the- 
letters hero reprinted, ami bearing on the once hotly-debated 
question of tho conservation of pictures in the Natiomil Gallery, 
have perhaps something more than a merely historical and illus- 
trative interest, though the more important of their recommenda- 
tions have long been carried out. Turner has, of course, a con- 
siderable section to himself; and the letter which Mr. Buskin wrote* 
to the late Mr. Walter Thornbiiry when he planned his life of the 
artist will always remain a testimony to what perhaps some people 
may think not Mr. Buskin's strongest point — the power which heat, 
one time possessed of seeing the defects as well as tho merits of things- 
aud persons that he likes. The group of studies on John Leecn r 
Ernest George, and Frederick Walker in tho same way shows a 
catholicity which might also be denied to the author by hasty or 
second-hand judgments ; while that headed “ Architecture and 
Restoration” deals with a question which is still burning, and 
which therefore may have an additional interest for not a few 
readers. Of course, oven in these art-letters tho intolerance of the 
contrary opinion and the outrageous dogmatism which are wont 
to exasperate Mr. Buskin’s opponents make themselves to some* 
extent felt. But in many of the points touched upon, time 
and the writer have proved themselves a match for any two, and 
possibly the undecided points may cuino to no very different 
settlement. 

The most curious and Important portion of tho hook, however, 
is, beyond all doubt, the second volume, in which the utterancesof 
tho author on all sorts of questions unconnected with art arc, in, 
accordance with his practice for the last twenty years, recorded* 
The strength aud the weakness of his literary character and 
method am here made, not indeed clearer than they are already to 
tho attentive reader of his multifarious books, but clearer than 
they can bo to any one who has not gone through a complete 
course of the opera which are now so formidable in bulk aud so 
inaccessible to the modest person who likes to have in the shelves 
of his own book-case tlie bucks which ho likes to read. It is not 
an insigniiicuut fact that thp series opens in 1859. That year was 
notably the year in which Mr. Buskin, quitting the province in 
which, after many battles, be bud generally come to bo acknow- 
ledged as a supremo authority, embarked on all sorts of alien 
speculations, iu which he spoke, at any rate from his own point of 
view, with authority at least as great, though his most fervent 
admirers would hardly contend that lie spoke with equal know- 
ledge. A series of letters on the Franco- Austrian war opens the 
volume. In these epistles is at once apparent the curious con- 
fusion of view and the lamentable irrelevance of utterance 
which liavo since rejoiced Mr. Buskin's enemies and given pain to 
his friends. A dim consciousness is visible in these letters — a 
very much clearer consciousness is visiblo in the subsequent but 
much more definite letters on the Danish war and the Jamaica 
Commission — that the summa die w of England for a time — lot us- 
hope not also the ineluctable tempus for all time— had come. But 
Mr. Buskin’s deliverances, especially on the earlier quarrel, are such 
os it is impossible for any one ito suppose likely to convert oppo- 
nents, nnd such as would'be very little likely to strengthen dubious* 
friends. The merits of the A ustrians and the French and the* 
Italians are compared and set together from no general political 
or historical standpoints, but from purely private and idiot** 
standpoints. Mr. Buskin has known several nice Austrian!, and 
he says a good word for them. He is aware that Itftfy I§ the 
Mecca of his own particular faith, and be has a good word fdr th^ 
tribe of Koreysh. He thinks that the cession of Savoy is 44 only a 
fair day's wage for a fair day's work,” and so he has nothing to 
say against that. He does not like the Papacy, and so he has &. 
sneaking kindness for whatever tends to weakon the Papacy* 
So the letters remain cryptic and insoluble, presenting no resting- 
place for the foot of any one who is disposed to pace his foot 
where Mr. Buskin tells him to place it. Of directly political 
letters there are not many more here until we come to the famous 
Glasgow correspondence of the other day, in which Mr. Buskin 
informed tho world that “ I hate all Liberalism as I do Beelxebub,” 
and that “ with Carlyle I stand, we 'two alone in England, for 
God and tho Queen.”* Possibly Mr. Buskin might have advan- 
tageously remembered a certain story of the Prophet Elijah, and 
have recognized the possibility of there being a lew persons who 
have not bowed the Knee to Baal besides the two illustrations of 
Brantwood and Cheyne Walk. Certainly he would by so doing 
have escaped the still more famo^ “Chesterfield letter” had ho 
not written this. The spirit, however, is sufficiently obvious if 
only by degrees and in gradually increasing measure from the 
rather evil day when he first took to political economy and other 
political things. Very many of. the epistles here reprinted ap- 
peared originally in the Daily Telegraph, a periodical for whose 
peculiar style Mr. Buskin appears to have an inscrutable affection. 
To congratulate tho Daily Telegraph on its admirable articles and 
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to quarrel with tbe Pall Mall Gazette were apparently for a long 1 
time favourite occupations of hie ; and though most people 
have probably ft dim remembrance of most of these communica- 
tions, it is rather surprising to find how numerous they were be- 
tween 1865 and 1875. One set of letters (which are, indeed, not 
new to us) we are extremely sorry to see reprinted, though they 
contain some good and sensible things. This is the set which, 
serving originally as recommendatory preface to a crotohety and 
rather unsavoury little pamphlet about the morality of schoolboys, 
contained an expression which gave deep, nud we think just, 
offence to a very laige number of readers. Wo are not disposed 
to perform memorial rites in honour of the lato Mr. J. 8. Mill. 
Hut every one, whatever his political, philosophical, or religious 
creed may be, must feel that to speak of the author of the Logic 
as u a poor cretinous wretch” is utterly indefensible, lot who will 
have been the speaker. The admiring editor of these papers him* 
iself offers a kind of excuse and a very insufficient explanation of 
the outrage, but the cancelling of the phrase would have been tho 
only valid apology. It would be idle to attempt, in a review of 
any moderate dimensions, to give an account of the farrago of 
topics treated here, and including almost as miscellaneous a col- 
lection as Fan itself. The reader umy very likely generally 
be in sympathy, with tho view which Mr. Ruskin wishes 
to take, though he may often feel compelled to dissent very 
strongly from the actual positions advanced, and still more with 
the arguments used to support them. It is characteristic, for in- 
stance, that in Mr. Ruskins onslaught on railway shareholders he 
uses the Post Office as a parallel, forgetting, or not caring for, l ho 
fact that the Post Office makes a handsome profit. To make a 
profit out of carrying passengers is abominable ; to make a profit 
out of carrying their lotters seems to bo legitimate enough. Rut, 
then, we do not look for consistency in Mr. Ruskin, or, if we do, 
we certainly do not get it. 

Therefore, to return to our beginning, these Arrows of the Chace 
ought rather to havo been denominated Boomerangs of the Chace , 
for they almost invariably return and pmite the bosom of tho 
archer. Thoy contain many dicta which are separately admirable 
as literature ; and many which express tho absolute truth on im- 
portant matters of all kinds with consummate felicity, 

to 8 ' ov\ov tmvxfTai cvptiv JJavpos. 

Mr. Ruskin bolds himself up boastfully as a Conservative of Con- 
servatives ; but it is questionable whether any one who, with a clear 
comprehension of history and human nature, sots himself to work 
to do h» own little possible on the Conservative Bide of tho great 
battle, will find in him a more satisfactory support than any one 
who is of the opposite persuasion, whilo tho latter person will find 
innumerable) handles for attack. The entire want of political per- 
spective in Mr. Ruskins political views, tbe inurbanity of his ex- 
pression, the will-worship and crotchotiuoss of his attitude, make 
him rather more dangerous os an ally than as an enemy, lie is 
generally right in principle, and perhaps in the majority of cases 
rijjht in the particular applications which he makes of that 
principle. On the one subject where ho sneaks with sufficient 
knowledge— the department of art pure anti simple— he seldom 
•errs, or errs only by a pardonable exaggeration. But in every other 
department, and in tho department of politics most of all, be speaks 
with a knowledge almost entirely insufficient, forth© simple reason 
that ho docs not care to supply what ho IacUb. Ho is a prophet, 
and if tho people will not heArkon to the words of tho prophot so 
much the worse for them. He tells us iu his preface that he finds 
Himself less copiously supplied with metaphor and simile than he 
did in his youth. Those who see in him a kind of literary guerilla 
on the right side, but constantly bringing the right side into dis- 
credit by his eccentricities, may wish that self-will had permitted 
him to recognize this deficiency in his chief methods of argument 
as a warning to cease arguing. 


' TEMPLE'S INDIA IN i88o.* 

S IR RIOIIARD TEMPLE possesses two exceptional qualifi- 
cations for the task which ho has undertaken in interpreting 
India to English society. On tho one hand, his experience is long 
and varied ; on the other, he is an adept in tho art of exposition. 
•So far as Indian matters are concerned, no man has seen more, or 
knows better how to put the results of his observations into a form 
which an uninitiated reader will be able to understand. Indian 
officials aretoo frequently deficient in both respects. Each man knows 
well enough tbe details of the tiny Begment of the huge adminis- 
• trative wheel in which his lot has been cast ; but he fails to grasp 
its connexion with, and its relations to, the rest *, and he is unable 
to communicate his ideas except to persons who have fathomed 
the moaning of technical words and phrases ‘with which he has 
been all bis life so flumiliar that the idea of their being unintelli- 
gible to tbe world at large never occurs to him. The conse- 
, queues is that many a man whose knowledge might be of real 
value in tbe solution of difficult questions is, for all practical pur- 
poses, inarticulate. If be attempts to explain a subject to oh out- 
sider, he falls at once into technicalities Whiph are simply be- 
wildering, and unconsciously assumes knowledge on the part of* 
hiSheATer whenaU is tbe blankest ignorance. A grim official joke has 
described such men as resembling the cuttle-fish, extruding an inky 
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fluid for the purpose of concealing their meaning; and it It certain 
that a lamentably large proportion of the huge mess of Anglo- 
Indian literature has tended, so far aa the outside world k con- 
cerned, to intensify the obscurity of what woe already suffi- 
ciently perplexing, and to deepen tho despair of the enterprising 
intruder who might venture among the mysteries of Indian 
officialdom. 

Sir Richard Temple is the exact opposite of thk order of offi- 
cial. His employments have been so numerous and so varied that 
he has been forced to appreciate theft* relative importance and their 
connexion with one another and with the whole machine of Govern- 
ment ; and, At the same time, to learn by practical expmencejhow 
hopelessly unintelligible a special subject is to all but the 
isls who have made it their particular study. The consequence b 
that he has produced a book in which the entire range of Indian 
administration is explored, and all the complicated structure of 
the various great State departments satisfactorily explained, but 
which is, at the same time, from first to last a triumph of lucidity. 
No ono who chooses to lead his volume Attentively need be troubled 
any longer by the disagreeable consciousness that India and its 
affairs constitute a real “ Asian mystery ," which defies his best 
efforts at solution and plunges him, whenever any Indian topic 
presents itself, into bewilderment. The extravagant assertions and 
unsound inferences of writers like Mr. Ilyndtnan, such crude 
proposals as those which the Government recently thought it 
necessary to expose and demolish in the case of Mr. Gftird, and the 
monstrous blunders into which English politicians almost inva- 
riably fall when they take an Indian subject in hand, are really 
the necessary result of a great And difficult subject being allowed 
to remain imperfectly known and understood by those who feel 
called to think or speak or writo about it. Yetit'has been hitherto 
far easier to expose and denounce this inadequate knowledge and 
understanding than to, point out any quarter in which trustworthy 
information might, without a disproportionate expenditure of time 
and research, be obtained. Colonel Chesney's admirable volume 
on Indian polity has now for more than a decade been tho one 
standard authority on all questions relating to administration; 
but it deals with details, which only those immediately concerned 
in the government of tho country would fiud interesting, and it 
has become to a certain degreo obsolete from the fact that many 
of the reforms which Colonel Chesney recommends have been, 
Bince he wrote, carried into effect. Sir It. Temple writes evidently 
for n more general audience, and consults the tastes of a wider 
class of readers. Nothing apparently comes amiss to his innppens- 
ablc appetite for knowledge and the indefatigable zeal and interest 
with which he explores the wide field' of Observation which India 
opens to willing and well-instructed eyes. From finance to art, 
from Buddhist nrchraology to projects of public works or agricul- 
tural education, from speculations as to tbe obscure past of primitive 
social forms or tottering creeds to descriptions of mountain scenery 
or sporting adventure — in all alike he is vivid, eager, intensely in- 
terested, and not a little ploased with tho work which the English 
are effecting in the country. If any one wished for an explana- 
tion of the enormous revolution which the presence of Englishmen 
in India is effecting in the ways, thoughts, and beliefs of native 
life, he could not find it better set forth than in the vigorous, re- 
solute, hopeful, and, on the whole, complacent spirit which breathes 
throughout Sir K. Temple's entire volume. He makes no secret of 
his belief in his country's destiny as the regenerator of Indian 
society and its pioneer to higher forms of national existence 
than any yet attained. lie sees everywhere schemes of improve- 
ment patiently worked out to successful results, and he is naturally 
and justly more occupied with these results than with the occasional 
mishaps and mistakes by which they have been marred or by 
which their accomplishment has bepn delayed, He speaks with a 
caution and guardedness which contrast strangely with the violent 
confidence of less experienced and less responsible observers ; but, 
os to the general result, he is unhesitating in bis verdict that the 
British rule in India is efficacious for enormous good, and that 
such dangers as there are— dangers which are not to be ignored — 
may be met with confidence and hope. Misery, no doubt, there is, 
and must bo, wherever a vast aggregate of 250 millions of human 
beings is exposed to the vicissitudes of on uncertain climate and to 
all the long list of calamities which afflict partially civilised com- 
munities, Disease, want, and death all operate with a potency 
which is shocking to the philanthropist ana alarming to the states- 
man who fails to boo in them the necessary concomitants of a rude 
and comparatively early stage of national existence, from which 
tbe human race can be rescued only by that gradual and often 
tedious process of general improvement which, it has cost many 
centuries to accomplish in Europe, and which will certainly not be 
accomplished in India without tiie defeats and disappointments in- 
cidental to all human efforts. Meanwhile, it is reassuring to be told 
by so careful and experienced an observer as Sir Richard Temple 
that there are, after all allowance has been made for occasional nut- 
carriage, substantial grounds for believing that tbe process is being; 
hastened — bo far as human skill and energy may suffice to hasten; 
it— by the administrative measures of the Anglo-Indian Govern-; 
meat and by the personal exertions of Indian civilians. Biace 
Mr. J. S. Mill wrote his famous apology fbr ther East India Com- 
pany, nearly five-and-twenty years ago, no such forcible argument 
in iavour of British rule has been adduced as th$t which Sir 
R. Temple's volume must present to every unprejudiced undeit 
standing. 

It is a satisfaction to find that Sir E Temple entirely confirms 
the view os to the finances of India which hgs been so frequently 
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maintained in these columns against those prophets of evil who 
found in the alleged bankruptcy of India a convenient topic with 
which to work on the feeling* and arouse the alarm of an unin- 
atructed audience. Speaking with the authority of an ex-Minister 
•of Finance, and evidently with the sedulous accuracy which 
might be expected from such a witness, he adopts the conclusion 
that the revenues of India have, on the whole, since the Mutiny, 
more than sufficed to meet all its outgoings of every sort 
except the expenditure on Productive Public Works ; that the 
interest on those works is more than covered by their net 
wmingfe; and that, owing to the increased profitableness of 
thdy? undertakings, , and the improved credit of the Indian 
tjfov^nment; the; otal annual charge for interest and public- 
twosJUf expenditure of every kiud is considerably less now than it 
was ten years ago, notwithstanding the outlay of many millions 
of capital on railways and canals. One very ingenious calcula- 
tion puts the effects of the Productive Public Works in a new 
and striking light. It has been contended, the writer says, by 
come criticB of Indian finance, that the expenditure on these pro- 
jects, whether in the form of guaranteed capital of tho railways 
or direct outlay by the State, ought to be rogarded as a part of 
the national indebtedness, and he added accordingly to the public 
debt/ This way of stating the account, whether correct or not, 
would, Sir R. Temple points out, be highly favourable to the 
Indian Government It the debt be taken at 149 millions, and 
tbb guaranteed capital at 97, the total on which interest is 
payable woi^ld be 246 millions. But, if the net eftrnings of the 
Public Works be deducted from the intorest charge, the net 
interest payable would be 6$, 5 J, and 4 millions for the years 
1878-9, 1879-80, 1880-1 respectively, or at the rate of 2} per cent, 
for the first of the three years, z\ per cent, for tho second, and 
less than 1} per cent, for the thira; in other words, the Indian 
Government has laid out 123 millions in the development of the 
country to such good effect as regards its own treasury as to 
reduce the rate of interest on its whole public debt below that of 
any other country in the world. Yet these Are the works which 
Mr. Ilyndman a year ago was denouncing ns the “ hare-brained 
projects ” of recliles9’&nd self-opinionated officials, and which Mr. 
Fawcett congratulated himself and his supporters on having 
brought to a partial standstill. 

It is impossible in tho short compass of a review to do justice, 
even in the way of enumeration, to the topics with which Sir R. 
Temple deals, still less to the manly Bpint of loval enthusiasm, 
energetic zeal, and courageous hopefulness that characterizes his 
treatment of every one. In an age when patriotism is too often 
regarded as a foible, and when writers in magazines complacently 
demonstrate the inutility of England’s maintaining her plnce 
Among the great nations of the world, it is refreshing to meet with 
a writer proud of his country and of hiB countrymen, and of the great 
work which they are accomplishing in the EaBt, deeply interested 
in showing how real and substantial that work is, and anxious to 
promote the calm and rational discussion of the means for its 
further advancement. Sir Richard Temple’s name is Already 
honourably associated with valuable official works, great Adminis- 
trative ability, and untiring zeal for the interests of the Govern- 
ment and the public ; he has added to the long list of his public 
services by showing iu a compendious aud intelligible form what 
the British administration of India really means, and by enabling 
theworld at large to form an intelligent estimate of the degree in 
which it can be regarded as successful, and of the means by 
which still further successes may be achieved. 


DIMPLETHOKPK.* 


T\IMPLJSTH( >RPE may be host described as a very pretty 
story. There is but a slight plot, as there are no strong sen- 
sations ; and the scenes ore entirely confined to a dead-alive 
little town in the Eastern counties, which lies aside from 


the busy highways of traffic, although within thirty miles of 
London. The characters lead singularly uneventful "lives; the 
most dramatic circumstances in the hero’s career consist in his 


rising steadily from the smallest beginnings to some reputation as 
an artist, under the patronage of kindly aud appreciative neigh- 
bours; while the most formidable dangers to which his hopes and 
happiness are exposed arise out of a foolish, though mild, flirta- 
tion. But the story is told with a quiet simplicity which makes it 
agreeable, if unexciting, reading ; and, in the limited range of life 
which she describes— we imagine that Dimpkthorpe must be the 
work of a lady— the author gives proof of seen observation. All 
the people appear to he drawn closely after nature, although by no 
means servile copies of their originals ; and there is generally a 
softness and harmony in the pictures of scenery and persons tnat 
impresses them upon the memory. 

jbmpkihotp* is mainly a love tale, but its hero is more 
human than romantic. Air. Philip Hathaway, familiarly styled 
JPhil by those who knew him best, though*, upon the whole, 
( a respectable and deserving young man, is by no means a 
■model of heroic perfection. He is somowhat weak, though not 
wicked, and his head has been partly turned by his social success, 
while Us vanity is vary easily flattered. He had a precocious 
boyish fancy which, as ws might have imagined, was intended to 
have ite atark on the whole of his life. In his attic, under the 


humble roof of his grandfather the osier-weaver, he had ventured 
to lift a reverential pair of eyes to little Audrey Ferguson. 
Audrey, the daughter of hie first patron and beuefeotor, seemed 
so for above the ragged little worker in the willow bode that it 
appeared almost sacrilegious in him to make prize of a bit of blue 
ribbon of hers, though it was to be treasured jealously as a relic. 
But Philip climbs the ladder, thanks to his artistic gifts and 
pleasant manners, till he gets on a level with the daughter 
of the Dissenting minister or passes her. Then his head is 
turned by the footing on which he is placed with his superiors ; 
while his senses are intoxicated besides by a passing flirtation. 
It is true that he returns in the end to his first love ; but he 
comes back not only in the character of a penitent, but to aBk 
forgiveness for sundry offences which have been decidedly of 
the shabby order. Philip is none the worse artistically on that 
account ; on the contrary, ho is all tho more lifelike. For hia 
shortcomings are exactly those we should expect to find in the 
peasant jwwuenu, who, in spite of decided genius and a happy way 
of adapting himself to the habits of gentility, has rather more of 
the coarser clay than of the finer porcelain in his composition. 
What we feel is that, although he is to make his wAy in the world, 
and may die an Academician of considerable distinction, he is 
scarcely worthy of such a girl as Audrey Ferguson. He has suc- 
ceeded, however, in inspiring her with a devoted attachment. It 
is true, indeed, that Audrey had no great choice of admirers in 
Dimplcthorpe ; and we know besides that fascinating women in all 
ages have lavished their love on undeserving objects. And we 
remember, moreover, that Audrey, like her lover, though in A 
different sense, has been Blowly developing from the oniysalis 
stage into that of the full-blown butterfly. She was not 
one of those beautiful and lively-witted children who compel 
society in general to pet and spoil them by tho sheer forco 
of their brilliancy and good looks. When she stole into the heart 
of modest little rliil Hathaway, we are left to suppose that it was 
owing to his quick artistic perceptions, with some secret sympathy 
between their souls. She was a placid child, consistently “ sat 
upon ” and pushed asido by a bustling and notable mother, who, 
though she loved the quiet little girl in her own peculiar way, 
greatly preferred her more showy sister. But little Audrey is a 
born lady, which the other children in the minister’s household 
are not. She has a more congenial companion and a good teacher 
in her henpecked, but clever and gentlemanlike, father; she is 
thoughtful, and educates herself by self-reflection ; she is imagina- 
tive, aud learns to elevate and refine herself in communings with 
her own graceful fancies. Tho progress of her development 
in its various Btages is brought out with great skill ana pro- 
bability. For Audrey, although undemonstrative and disposed 
to be submissive, especially towards those to whom she has 
cause to be grateful, has an uu suspected strength of character 
which lends her dignity and presence of mind on occasion. Her 
behaviour to the vain and volatile Phil is very ingeniously 
conceived, bocauso it is so true to what we find we might have 
expected of her, when wo have come to know her as well as he 
will. So long as she fancies herself sure of his heart, she is docile 
and humble almost to self-Abasemcut. She is ready to consider 
his humours, to make allowances for his foibles ; she is fond and 
almost forward to a fault; and, in short, will persist in regarding 
him through a pair of love-tinted spectacles. She is very slow to 
suffer the truth to dawn upon hor. But when At last she is com- 
pelled to realize that he is ashamed of her family, if not of her ; 
that even as to herself he is shaken iu his allegiance, and hA8 
probably a fancy that he might easily do better for himself, 
she is stung to the quick in her self-respect, and her maiden 
dignity is up in arms. Strengthened by the recollection of the 
humiliation which she has half iuvited, she has torn Mr. Hathaway 
from her heart, so far as all appearances go. She has left her 
birthplace and all her friends, ana gone to tAke up her residence 
in London. When she subsequently meets hor former lover on her 
flying visits to Dimplethorpe, she makes no sign in answer to 
‘Advances which are ut first assured, and afterwards humble. 
Yet it turns out, when we come to tho explanations and tho re- 
conciliation which we see all the time to be inevitable, that Audrey 
had only taken to flight in the consciousness of her own weakness. 
She knew well that she was passionately in love with Phil, And 
she feared she might have betrayed herself, had they been in the 
habit of meeting. The protracted separation under Buch painful 
and doubtful circumstances has purified and strengthened her 
nature and made her still more valuable as a prize to be won. 
While Phil’s somewhat tardy display of constancy has thus brought 
him a double reward. He receives the precious pledges of Audrey’s 
affection, while, as for himself, he has been driven to go through 
a discipline of humiliation and self-denial which he sorely needed, 
and wnich will probably prove the making of him. So the first 
acts of the love-play come to a close with a reasonable prospect of 
their wedded happiness. 

Phil and Audrey are always in tho front of the stage, filling 
the leading parts, as they ought to do. But the author has by no 
means concentrated her attention on them to the exclusion of 
subordinate persons. Audrey's mother, Mrs. Ferauson, is excellent 
in her way ; and, if she fills her station as a wire and housekeeper 
with credit, is the very woman to make an uncongenial home for 
I eo refined and retiring a girl as the eldest daughter. Of course 
! a residence under Mrs. Ferguson’s roof would be intolerable to 
any quiet young man of delicate feeling; and we can sympathise 
with Hathaway’s declining to take lodgings there, even when he 
I professed to be “ keeping company ” with 'Audrey, and ought to 
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wcklw indulgence, entail upon lees eenaitive organizations. Mrs. 
Stowahozdonc some service, despite her deliberate malignity and 
wanton or laakleal injustice to the memory of Byron, by showing 
how fatally hie education had circumstances exposed him to the 
temptation of indulgence in wine, and how fatal that indul- 
gence wee to his peculiar temperament. Poe more resembled 
Shelley than Byron in the delicacy alike of his organization and 
of hie fumy. Unfortunately he had Byron’s susceptibility to 
temptation without Byron’s physical energy and recuperative 
pow*k*< He Was tried far more BOrely than, hut for his own 
youthful emirs, Byron ever need have been ; be was almost 
driven io the consolation which ever tells with most terrible after 
upon such natures os his ; and excesses which might hardly 
haveiupued an ordinary man seem to have ruined alike his physical 
health end his intellectual power. The more carefully wo study his 
etory, as told by various writers from the most different stand- 
points, the more we find pne and the same inference forced upon 
as. f Gifted with very extraordinary and exceptional powers, nut 
powers strangely and somewhat narrowly limited in their sphere, 
Poe might under favourable circumstances have been a great and a 
happy man. Happy, indeed, for a short time, even under very 
eevere trials, he seems to have been. With less marvellous 
intellectual gifts, and a somewhat stronger self-control — his 
power of will for some time and in certain directions whs very ex- 
ceptional— he might have been a distinguished and a useful citizen, 
a contented and dearly loved husband and father. He was placed 
in circumstances most certain to bring out the weak points of his 
character, be was tried by afflictions beyond his strength, and he 
yielded to temptations which had for him in such afflictions an 
almost irresistible attraction. No thoughtful reader, we think, 
will close Mr. Stoddard's memoir without the profoundest pity and 
sympathy for itB subject, without a somewhat bitter and angry 
contempt for those who have presumed to judge or to blamo him. 

Mrs. Weitzels Sister and Saint (8) is what she modestly cnlls 
it — a sketch, and no more— but a sketch of a life which cannot be 
touched even in outline without exciting interest and sympathy, 
if not precisely of that sort that a fuller study of her subject 
has called forth in the authoress herself. The character of Jac- 
queline Pascal was ono of those truly feminine characters which 
few, whether men or women, can observe even across tho distance 
of generations without being touched by its sweetness and gentle- 
ness, and interested by the earnestness and sincerity of its self- 
devotion. But her career will seem to most English readers a 
complete mistake, and a mistake due to her weaknesses, amiable and 
womanly os they were, rather tlmn to her not less striking virtues. 
Her connexion with her eminent brother and with the society that 
gathered round Port Royal gives its chief interest to the "story, 
and has enabled Mrs. Weitzel to enhance that interest by sketching 
moro than one of the characters with whom her heroine was 
brought into contact. Mrs. Van Chonowith’s Stories of the 
Saints (9) is a work of altogether inferior quality. It seems a 
mistake latal to the whole purpose of tho book to mix up tho 
legends of ebumpious like St. George, St. David, and St. Denis, 
with poetic stories like that of St. Christopher, with real cha- 
racters like those of St. Catharine, St. Francis of Assisi, or St. 
Elizabeth of Hungary, and St. Patrick. 

We have two works on the theory of evolution written from 
exactly opposite standpoints, and each calculated to excite in readers 
at all familiar with the subject, and not very deeply prejudiced 
on either sido, a feeling of antagonism rather than of disposition 
to agree with the conclusions of the writer. Mr. Mott answers the 
question 4i Was Man Created? ” (10) in tho Darwinian sense with 
a confidence which, we think, Mr. Darwin himself would pronounce 
to be altogether exaggerated. Mr. Mott's book, despite the curious 
information it contains and the minuteness and clearness with 
which, both in the text and the illustrations, the supposed descent 
of man is traced to the Ascidian or to the primitive protoplasm 
through every one of the supposed links, can only tend to mislead 
a reader who takes it up without having first carefully studied all 
that Wallace and Darwin have written, and something also of 
what adverse critics have hod to say upon tho subject. Professor 
Chapin deals with the same question from a theological point of 
view(ri). That the quarrel between Cain and Abel represented 
the contest between nomad and agricultural races or impulses, 
that the first murdeV represents the victory of a higher over a 
lower civilization, and that Gain, in Bhort, was the primaeval 
benefactor of mankind, and the founder of arts and author of 
social development, may he news to the orthodox world, outside, 
.at faast, of the congregation to which Dr. Chapin dedicates his 
volume. 

Mr. Coffin's narratives of old colonial days (12) deal with 
times and topics that hare furnished material for elaborate 
histories, for school abridgments, for collec tions, anecdotic, bio- 

<$) Sister mndSjUntt u Sketch of the Life of Jacqueline Faecal, Bv 
Sophy Winthioj) Weltis!* New Vink : Randolph & Co. Loudon : bmnpMoii 
Low & Co. . - - 

(9) Starlet If ihe Saints, By 1 m. G. Van D. Chenowlth. Illustrated. 
, Bo*u>u: Osgood & Co. London : TrUbner & Co. 1880. 
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graphical, and legendary, for grave lessons and exciting stories, 
to innumerable American authors. There is nothing with which 
Americans are from childhood made so familiar; no subject per- 
haps in the world upon which so little truth has been told, upon 
which such innumerable fictions ore universally current, except 
the history of English rule in Ireland, and indeed of Ireland gene- 
rally. That the colonists, especially of New England, were all 
saints and heroes is a part of the received creed of every American 
schoolboy And schoolgirl. It follows consequently mat all their 
enemies, Indians, French, English, all with whom by their own 
act or that of others the Pilgrim Fathers and their friends came 
into collision, were cowards, savages, brutes, and fiends. In this 
respect Mr. Coffin’s book is not very much better or very much 
worse thou the average of its competitors. No one who tends 
between the lines will be likely to find any strong sympathy for the 
men who, after murdering hundreds of Indian women and children, 
often burning them to death by surprise when they stormed and 
fired an undefended village, came home to dwellings in ashes, to 
find their own wives ana children dead or captive. The savnfre 
brutality of the American Puritans truthfully told would afford 
one of the most significant and profitable lessons that history could 
teach. Champions of liberty, but merciless and unprincipled 
tyrants, fugitives from persecution, but the moBt senseless an$ 
reckless of persecutors; claimants of an enlightened religion, 
but the last upholders of tho cruel and ignorant creed of the 
witch doctors ; whining over the ferocity of the Indian, yet out- 
doing that ferocity a hundredfold; complaining of his treachery, 
yet, ns their descendants have been to this day. treacherous with 
a deliberate indifference to plighted faith such as the Indiana 
have seldom shown — the ancestors of the heroes of the revolu- 
tionary and of the civil war might be held up as examples of the 

S ower of a Calvinistic religion and a bigoted republicanism to 
emoralizo fair average specimens of a race which, under better 
influences, has shown itself the least cruel, least treacherous, least 
tyrannical of the master races of the world. We do not say that 
this picture would not be a one-sided one; we do Bay that it 
would show a side which hitherto luis been studiously concealed, 
nnd that side by side with the descriptions of Mr. Coffin and his 
thousand congeners it might give the Americans of to-day a fair 
idea of the Americans of two hundred years back. 

No such exception can be taken to Mrs. Arr's graceful, homely, 
quiet sketches of old-time childhood life {1 3). The only fault we 
need find with this relates solely to the title. There is less of the 
author's own child-life than of the people sho knew in childhood 
and tho scones with which sho was thon familiar, described from 
the standpoint and in the lone of middle file. 

General Bri.sbin’s Jiaf Bonanza (14) is a lively, practical, but 
very readable, sketch of the life and prospects of a cattle-breeder 
on the plains of the Fur West. Some of bis facts are a little 
startling. It is difficult, for instance, to believe even on his 
assurance that a little more than a square mile of pasture will 
support a herd of four hundred cattle with their young in a 
climate where stall feeding is recommended for at least two 
months of the year, and where hay is the only wintor food. Mr. 
E. H. Inland's Farm Homes (15) is a manual of house-building, 
house-liirnishing, and house-keeping on American farms, from the 
first breaking of the sod to the cooking of tho last thanksgiving 
fenst. 

(n) Old-Time Child-Life, Uy K. II. Arr, Author of “New England 
Bygones-/’ Philadelphia : Lippincolt & Co. iPfii. 

( 14) The Beef Bonanza; nr, /low to Get Bich on Me Plains. By 
General J. S. llrisbin, U. 8 .A., Author of “Life of General Gqtnt.” Ac. 
Illustrated. Philadelphia: Lippiacott & Go. London: Sampson Low &■ 
Co. 1881. 14 

( 15 ) /arm Homes , In doors and Out-doors. Jly K. H. Lel&nd. 
Illustrated. New York: Orange Judd Co. London:' TrUlmer & Co. 
x88i. 
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ilLtho circumstances, perhaps, making 
jqb, because after $he refusal of flto 
u to adopt a legtt(mto,And certain 
“be plague, there vn absolutely 
do. It is, however, quite dear 
at tT^Sf^KBK cannot and ought not to be expected 
to intetf^meTfenstantly in this way ; and tho fact of bis 
# having intervened once mokes it all the more necessary, to 
devise for the future a regular course of $ro$eoding. Per- 
haps better than Mr. GLADSTONE*4plan, (> even limited as it 
id m the direction of SfV Stafford NoetHCote’s amend* 
qients, would be a co-ordination of the new rules already 
Jdqptid for the purpose, with perhaps some added preoau- 
'ifeh. The * fbrty«one bears’ sitting, of this week xp&y be 
pardonably, token as exhibiting pnetructioh at its v^ry 
Worst. Yet, had it been impossible for Dr. Com mins ana 
„ Mr. Sexton to make tbelr two and three-hour harangues, 
•and had the plan of suspending eachmomber when it be- 
camo obvious that he was merely repeating himtelf Of let 
purposo been adopted, that obstruction could have been 
defeated in half the time without apy coup iVHat at 
As for Mr. Gladstone's proposal, it is so far satis- 
factory in that it puts the powers which it confers rather 
in the hands of the Speaker, who is presumably impartial, 
than in tho hands of the leader of the majority. But 
there can be no doubt that, in order to render it a safe 
power to entrust even to such an official — and it must be 
remembered that partisan Speakers arc not absolutely un- 
known in the past or impossible in tho future— amend- 
ment, in Sir Stafford Northgote's sense, was necessary. 
Mr. Gladstone’s form not merely armed the Speaker with 
dictatorial power in regard to a particular measure, but in 
regard to toe whole business of the House, for an indefinite 
period; Sir Stafford Nortiicote’s confines — though, in 
the shape in which it was accepted, not so definitely aff 
might be desired — ‘the period of urgency to tho passage of 
a particular Bill. Wfth the former it would be possible 
for a strong Government, in collusion with a servile 
Speaker, to spring upon the House a wholo Ferids of 
revolutionary measures which would have to be con- 
sidered under duresse. With Sir Stafford Northgote’s 
the House would have already formed its judgment on the 
merits of the measure which, and which alone; it would 
-then give powers to accelerate. Tho reduction of Sir 
Stafford Nortiicote’s demands first for an absolute 
majority of the House, then for a majority numbering at 
leafft three hundred, to a three-fburths majority of a 
House containing the latter number was perhaps unfortu- 
nate; but it still provides against a snatched division far 
better than Mr. Gladstone’s original proposal. Lastly, the 
suggestion that the House should bo permitted to free 
itself from the state of urgency, instead of remaining 
absolutely in the Speaker’s hands, is a clear improvement, 
as is' the proviso that a Minister of the Crown shall 
give reasons for “ urgency.” It would be too much 
to say that tho proposal, even as thus amended, is 
one which can be regarded with great satisfaction, but 
it is a| least free from some of the dangers which 
woiild otherwise attend it, and which attend all plans of 
euddenly^and finally burking, not an obnoxious or ill- 



sudaenly and finally burking, not an obnoxious or in- 
belfevqfih dividual or grortp of individuals, but the whole 
body at opponents or defenders of a particular measure or 
a particular right. % 


THE LAND LEAGUE AND THE CABINET. 

T HE audacious denial of the existence of outrage by 
the Land League members, and by such advocates of 
their cause as Mr. Labouohere and Mr. C. Russell, js 
sufficiently answered by the column of Irish news in evexy 
number of the daily papers. The same sheet in which Mr. 
Bussell’s speech was reported contained a short aocount 
of an application to a Court in Dublin for substitution of 
service of an ejectment or other legal process on a tenant 
who refused to pay his rent. Affidavits were produced to 
the effect that a force of eighty policemen had been driven 
back by a mob when they attempted to protect an officer 
to Serving the notice. It was added that no sheriff's officer 
Would encounter the risk, and the plaintiff consequently 
applied for leave to serve the notice by post. Tnree or 
four ether cases of outrage are reported on the same day ; 
and it is stated that in many towns no tradesman can bay 
1 m sell unless he is provided with a certificate of member- 
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in the land. A branch of the Land League renmnsMMI 
With a priest who had bought seme land in Cavan* On the. 
ground that the tenants would prefer to (mreipMI tor 
themselves, of course at a price determined by toe ahtorop 
'of cotnpetirion,; A a testing, said p fee ymdefjy 
7,oo((> peregus,;* priest complained tbit the (fovenmm 
grudged the possession of arms to the peopU} 'mmmm to 
knew that they would use them against their enemieetoe 
landlords. The obstructive Irish members, though 'star 


&e obstructive Irish members, 


ship Of the Land Loams. In a case reported in Thursday’s 
fapprs, the Queen’s Bench Divisions Dublin refused an 


neither . disbelieve nor probably disapprove snob ou(frb 
togas* have, no hesitation ,ia zOisevaiicff OgSto and agfttM- 
the statement that Ireland is perfectly tranquil. The ad y * 
vantage to be gained by disputing notorious toots is ,ngfc 
immediately obvious ; bat the first propounder of i m 
untrue statement makes the task easier ‘toy ttoese who 
follow ; and the fiotion, or unwarranted negation, like mom 
unreal paradoxes, gradually passes into a commonplace. 
Mr. Parnell and big associates might perhaps have rallied 
to their cause a larger number of adherents if t^ey had nop 
made themselves gratuitously odious to the House h£r 
pr&ctico of Obstruction. It may have bden desirable xp 
annoy their enemies, but they have by toe tome process 
alienated such friends as Mr. Hopwood, who styys that ho 
intended at the beginning of the Session to vote agfcinsb 
the Goverbmeut Bill. His irritation against the obebftin- 
tlves has reconciled him to the unwelcome task of pro- 
tecting life add property. The arrest of Mr. MlOHAEL 
Davitt is a satisfactory proof that the Government is not 
to be deterred from enforcing tho law. In this esse there 
is no qaestioh of conviction, as toe Crown can at the dis- 
cretion of the Ministers revoke a'tickefc-of-leave. 

It is to be hoped that the two Ministerial speeches of 
last Week may admit of a satisfactory interpretation ; but 
some uneasiness was excusable when Mr. Bright dwelt on 
the comprehensive character of the Land Bill, and when 
Mr. Gladstone carefully extenuated the stringency of too 
Bill for the Protection of Life and Property. He was 
equally solicitous to explain that the provisions of the 
Bill would not interfere with the organisation of the 
Land League, or with its meetings if they were pro- 
perly conducted. Probably all friends of order agree in 
tho opinion that an exactly opposite result of a Sill for 
the protection of respectable Irishmen would have been 
more desirable. The professed object of the Land League is 
to induce tenants to reduce their payments for rent to a 
point fixed either by themselves or by the League. The 
whole purpose of the system is as dishonest and as lawless 
os the methods by which its objects have been attained. It 
is a caricature of constitutional cant to boast, in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s words, that the Ministerial Bill will allow of the 
rooBt revolutionary and subversive proposals. It may be a 
question whether the measure should have been so framed 
as to prevent dangerous agitation, but it is not the business 
of a M inister to invite toe exercise of license by ostentatious 
promises of impunity. One of the clauses of toe Protec- 
tion Bill seems to have been framed for the express purpose 
of at the same time rendering the other provisions in- 
operative, and providing superauoas facilities for Parlia- 
mentary obstruction. Every warrant issued under the Act 
by the Lord Lieutenant is at onoe to be laid before Parlia- 
ment with tho statement of the grounds of arrest. Either 
it is intended that toe Honse of Commons should be a Court 
of Appeal from the Irish Executive, ortho proposed emapt- 
ment is a product of simple imbecility. Jit is perhaps but a 
seoondary evil that the obstructive gang wiU have a 
plausible excuse for debating at length every arrest which 
may be made. Mr. Forster has hitherto, with imperfeot 
success, answered questions on Irish judicial proceedings 
by declining to give information on matters underripe 
consideration of the proper tribunals, but the new enact- 
ment will penetrate his judicious reserve. If dooumenfe 
are required to be laid before Parliament, it must be 
inferred that Parliament is to form a judgment on tiMe 
contents, and the reasons or the evidence on which eVgry 
arrest is fonnded will become proper subjects of *<fe 
bate. If a conspirator has been arrested for an oftjnoe 
committed in proseention of 'm secret plot, all hie con- 
federates are to receive publxo notice of the snbstmba * 
of the information which may have been opzPdtottoQyA 
famished to the authorities; and thrmaW*toto ]psh 
members ore to have ample opportunity ot aiding, too 
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IfaSto* Mlptftz ;«Dd '^IruUjbctoi^itaw. . 

lUllM M W» » to h*y» fcMtt: 

'A4 too In -tb*' wlinif kjr m otamy, 
want Mil <*Hqr ( M'mmmm tbit 

of tie Imt Mgld k» TObtfeet to the ro- 
■Of Pe*H»ment. His meaning at tbs 
lyjgndsrstood, for it was impossible io 
ilM mil would. eoOtain an absurd and 
MfottaltitytaM. It rootf perhaps not be too lata to oorreot 
• foiaohtovevs blunder) but tbe Land League and its 
aa in ParHament will bbt fail to take advantage of the 
'on of a folae and riokms principle. It is difficult, 
jit tatty be nsoesaacp, to repose area a qualified 
utatira oonfidenda in a Cabinet which is capable of 

r ijf the Home of Commons to review the warrants 

of the Lord Lieutenant, and whioh announced in the 
tr’a 'Speech a measure for establishing authorized 
Leagues or little rebel Parliaments in every county 
in irtiand. 

Hr. 1 5BXQHT*8 confident and repeated assertions that the 
Land Bill will satisfy the Badical party were not a little 
•Alarming. The provisions of the measure, which are now 
approximately known, may perhaps justify his description. 

»One of the many peculiarities of the present Government, 
is that it cannot keep a secret, whether the revelation is 
made through indiscretion by the Qukkn’s Printer, ormoro 
del^eratelj in the colnnms of a semi-official newspaper. 
The Standard haB for some time p&Bt oocnpied a singular 
position as the organ in one of its departments of the 
Conservative party, and in another scries of articles of tho 
Birmingham section of the Ministry. In its semi-official 
character the Standard, some time since, undertook to 
reassure the advocates of spoliation by a statement that, 
although the Bill would not directly establish fixity of 
tenure, it would effect the same object by circuitous 
methods. A few days since, in confirmation of its former 
statement, and in vindication of Mr. Bright’s accuracy, 
the Standard explained that due manipulation of fair or 
arbitrated rent and of freedom of sale would practically 
put an end to evictions. It is not known wbethor the rest 
of the Ministers approve of the communicative propensi- 
ties of their Birmingham colleagues ; bat a contemporane- 
ous statement made by the Daily News that the Land Bill 
would be explained before tho final stage of the Pro- 
tection Bill serves to imply that tho announcement of 
the Standard was at the most premature. The object of 
the indirect form attributed to the forthcoming measure 
might, perhaps, be to evade a flagrant contradiction of Mr. 
Gladstone’s declarations and arguments of 1870. He 
then exploded the fallacios whioh arc used in support of 
fixity of tenure, and a congenial exercise of ingenuity in 
defending the system which he formerly condemned 
would' depend on the condition that the transfer of owner- 
chip should assume some other name. It is proper to add 
that the Daily Nam , reasonably jealous of the confidence 
reposed in a political interloper, contradicts the statement 
of the Standard . The conflict between two journals of high 
oharaoter probably represents a division of opinion in the 
Cabinet* either as to the substance of the Land Bill, or as 
to the moat convenient mode ,of presenting it to Parlia- 
ment. Even if the Government overlooks tho condition 
whioh Lord Harttnuton suggested, that the measure should 
be just os well as comprehensive, it will be denounced by 
the agitators as insufficient; but the tenants will not 
permit their leaders to reject a large and perhaps extrava- 
gant boon. The managers of the Land League will consolo 
themselves for any moderation which they may be com- 
pelled to observe by the reflection that reduced rents 
settled by a Court may be as easily and as safely withhold 
as if they had been regulated by contract. The inability 
of landowners to resist partial confiscation will not increase 
4he security pf the residue which may be left them by law. 
The demagogues will find it more difficult to deal with the 
landless half of the rural population, which they will have 
deprived both of employment and of all hope of obtaining 
A share in the land. Vague promises of regard to the 
interest of the labourers wul not be an adequate substitute 
fifr wages. 




TBE CHECK IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


fiHES disaster at Laing’s Neck is the more alarming be- 
JL 6*u*6 it implies that there must have been strong 
reasons for incurring a great and obvious risk. Sir George 
Collet cannot but have known the nature of the ground, 
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wed thoieoMbtKtT that ha would bo largely outnumbered 
Wj* said that* *tth a reserve cl >**60* 
men, he oodR> ha^f forced the post* soft a much larger 
fence was, as he knew, on its way M JJurfc*n. It may, 
therefore, be assumed that be thougbfcihe urg eft# cd the 
case sufficient to justify at* immediate adtduea »afc all 
basards. The object was probably the relief 6f one 01 
more of the garrisons which are now besieged fh the 
Transvaal. 'There would indeed have been a greet id* 
vantage in crushing the rebellion at the outset; norths it 
impossible that a victory at Laing’s Neck might have In- 
duced the insurgents to negotiate; but the ohanoe of 
shortening the war would scarcely justify a movement 
which, as the result has shown, was in a high decree 
dangerous. One writer who gives an account of the 
action oddly contends that the repulse was not a defeat; yet 
the advanoe is delayed for an indefinite timo ; the number 
of killed and woundod amounts to a fifth of the whole number 
engaged, and the loss of officers is so disproportionate that 
the 58th Regiment has been, rightly or wrongly, reported as 
commanded by a sub-lieutenant. Sir G. Colley, as might 
be expected, makes no attempt to disguise tbe real state*]? 
affairs. With an artillory to whioh the Boers have nothing 
to oppose, ho with good reasotffeels confident of holding 
the camp to whioh he retreated after the oombat. If he 
had thought fit to wait in his present position without 
fighting until his reinforcements arrived, he would have 
been in little danger of attack. The enemy will now 
make every effort to compel the surrender of some or all 
of tbe garrisons before Sir G. Colley is strong enough to 
resume his advance. Pretoria can be in no danger if it is 
true that the fort is provisioned for several months, and 
that the garrison had in a sortie taken a camp or fortified 
post several miles from tho town. A force commanding 
the adjacont country is not likely to suffer from tho inter- 
ruption of the water supply ; but it is not safe to rely on 
unauthenticated rumours. 

Tho officious attempts which are made to promote agita- 
tion in Holland and Germany in favour of the insurrection 
furnish additional reasons for vigorous action. The time 
has not yet come for permitting tbe intervention of 
foreigners in quarrels which only concern the Empire and 
its dependencies. The interference of Dqtch sympathisers, 
though it ought to be summarily repelled, is more excu- 
sable than the intrusion of German philanthropists or 
traders. One or two commercial associations have thought 
fit to protest against measures which, as they allege. 
Would tend to exclude German manufao tares from South 
Africa. Even if such considerations could properly be 
imported into a political question, it might be answered 
that in English Crown colonies the products of all 
nations are admittod to perfectly equal competition. The 
converse would not hold if the Transvaal became directly 
or indirectly a dependency of Germany. English annexa- 
tions, however wicked they may be deemed by foreigners, 
invariably expand the area of commercial freedom. Even 
Portugal is threatened with a proposal that its Govern- 
ment should make an impertinent tender of mediation. 
The pretension, if it were advanced, would be founded on 
the possession by Portugal 'under a Germad award of 
Dclagoa Bay. Mediation would perhaps tend W a com- 
mercial connexion of the Transvaal with Portugal whioh 
commands the most direct access to tbe sea. It may be 
hopod that the Government will have spirit enough to re- 
ject without entering on dotails all suggestions of foreign 
intervention. The convention with the Transvaal Boers 
in 1852 was concluded on the understanding that the Re- 
mount Power of South Africa. It may not^then h&ve^beim 
thought necessary to stipulate against transactions which 
could not have occurred to either party as practicable. 
It was only on the eve of the annexation that Mr. Burgees 
attempted to enter into negotiations with Germany, which 
were peremptorily prohibited by Lord Carnarvon. The 
danger of similar intrigues may perhaps have been one 
| reason for annexation. 

The Official documents and the statements and orgu* 
meats of journalists which are published in the Transvaal 
arc not calculated to encourage tho sanguine hopes of a 
peaceable settlement which are entertained by a small 
party in England. The three persons who have formed 
themselves into a Provisional Government are not careful 
in their narration of past transactions to restrain them- 
selves within tho limits of truth or of probability. On 
former occasions they professed to have believed that, in 
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transmitting their remonstrance to the Governfnent at 
house, Sir Bartls Fbbrb encoaraged them to hope that 
their petition would be granted. They now invent the 
absurd statement that he stated in a letter whioh accom- 
panied the memorial that he bad artillery’ at hie 
disposal to blow the assembly of Boers away. Sir Bartlr 
Friers had really said that, if he had known of the turbu- 
lenoe prevailing in the Transvaal, lie might have applied 
to Lord CnsLMSvoftD fbr additional troops. One of the 
first ’ duties of the rnler of a province is to discounte- 
nance any insarreotion which may seem possible or pro* 
table by a dno exhibition of force. As might be expected, 
Mr. PtfSTORius and his colleagues describe the act of Sir 
Teeophilu8 She intone, which was undoubtedly hasty, as 
wanton and malicious. They refer neither to the desperate 
condition of tho province at the time, nor to the language 
of Mr. Burgers ; and they are careful to forget that the 
annexation was not supported by any English force. They 
are equally silent as to the benefits whioh the country has 
since derived by the rognlation of its finances, by the 
ataolnte security afforded against native enemies, and by 
the establishment fbr the first time of a just and regular 
Government. It is not, indeed, to bo expected that they 
should furnish arguments tgainst themselves, but it is 
necessary to check and correct inaccurate and incomplete 
statements. In the current number of the Nineteenth 
Century Sir Babtle Frere gives a lull and instructive 
history of the circumstances of tho annexation. He is not 
only a competent authority, bat an impartial witness, as 
the transaction was oomplotod before ho assumed the 
government of South Africa. 

The insurgent loaders deny tho charge, which is never- 
theless generally believed, that they have intrigued with 
the native opponents of the English Government. On the 
contrary* they allege that thoy wore strict.!}* neutral in the 
Zulu war, although they received overtures from Cete- 
WAYO. Tho war was, in fact, undertaken in the interest 
of the Transvnnl more directly than for the benefit of any 
other province. The unfriendly feoling which the Zulu 
King had lately displayed to tho English authorities was 
principally founded on his conviction that since the an- 
nexation of the Transvaal the English Government had 
identified itsolf with his enemies tho Boers. It was true 
that Sir Bartle Frere bad largely modified in favour of 
tho Boers the territorial award which had recognized tho 
right- of tho Zulus to disputed lands. The great army 
which, had for two or three years been destined for the 
invasion of tho Transvaal was destroyed or disbanded 
at a heavy cost of life and money, without tho smallest 
co-operation from its intended victims. It is too much to 
boast, even if the assertion were true, that the people of 
the Transvaal were neutral in a quarrel which was essen- 
tially their own. The organs of the rebel Government 
are, as usual in such cases, more outspoken than their 
principals. They undoubtedly supply a conclusive reason 
for suppressing the revolt in thoir accusations and threats 
Against their English neighbours. They assert that 
English shopkeepers have sold arms to the natives ; and 
the charge is probably so far well founded that all the 
trade-j^the country is in English hands. It is not 
allegedrobat the traffic is unlawful, nor is it known to 
have attained large dimensions. Tho chief native market 
for arms was in the Diamond-fields, which are far from 
the Transvaal. Other menaces and expressions of ill-will 
are not even provided with an excuse. “ Woe to the 
“ English ” is denounced if they, fail to join the insur- 
rection to which they are unanimously opposed. Jt is 
the duty of the English Government to profit by the 
warning and to render the threat innocuous. 

It is to be regretted that the Ministerial answers to 
vexations questions about belligerent rights were not more 
simple and direct. It would have been easy to decline all 
discnsBion on the subject, and at the same time to explain 
the rules by which the conduct of 'the commanding officer 
will bo guided. On a subsequent day Mr. Childers fur- 
nished all the information which can reasonably be 
required in tho form of a statement that tho Boers will be 
admitted to tho oHinary courtesies practised in warfare, 
including exchange of prisoners, it is satisfactory to 
learn that Sir G. Colley has thus far no reason to iirfpute i 
to the enemy any violation of tho ordinal^ rules of 
Warfare. The members who were anxious to know 
whether the Boers are* rebels or belligerents probably 
«gLtort*hied no doubt that they would practically be 


regarded ai parties to a regular citfl *ar< ; Thp «mty 
purpose of the questions wets 'to euteug** the Govermtteht in 
eomemnbamsmng admission whioh tuighfc eiAbf tamper 
its action or render the war unpopular h h 
laud that modern democracy seems to dUitevata mil see** 
of patriotism. Americans and Frenchmen holding extrer*. 
opinions court popular -flavour by affecting especial aeitita 
the honour of the nation. The corresponding political sent 
in England, always sympathises with rebels end witk 
foreign adversaries. Forgiveness of personal onsmies may 
be laudable, but extreme toleranos^br the enemies of the 
State is more likely to proceed from feelings of dtafteotirtL 
than from charitable enthusiasm. In the prestat case the 
malcontents have thus far obtained little euooess« It 
true that Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Grant Durr appeared wJ3[ 
be puzzled on the point of belligerent rights; but the ** 
rapid despatch of reinforcements to South Africa is the 
best practical reply to foreign aqd domestic remonstrances* 
The Boers are belligerents m the sense that they are en** 
gaged in a war of their own seeking, whioh the English 
Government is prosecuting with satisfactory vigour. 


* * 

GERMANY AND ENGLAND. 

A CORRESPONDENT, who styles himself not inap- 
propriately an “ Unfortunate English Resident,** hadr 
written to the Pall Mall Gazette to describe tho sufferings 
which he, as an Englishman, is undergoing under the per- 
secutions of the German press. Ho finds that England 
and everything English tiro at a Rad discount in Germany. 
Every day papers of all shades of opinion unite in vilifying 
the English Government, both English parties, English 
policy, English manners, and all Englishmen and all English- 
women. The special charges on which the chief 1 ©fiance 
is placed to sustain this indictment against & nation aro 
that tho English aie slirrers-up of strife and are great 
tyrants. To prove the first charge it is pointed out that 
England has not tnmed round on Greece with the sudden- 
ness which has marked the termination of the fleeting friend- 
ship of Fiance. To show how tyrannical England is, nothing 
more is needed than to watch her shooting down tho 
Boers merely becauso they wish to bo free. "Whep 
Germans take a fit of national passibn they are apt to go 
thoroughly to work. They are excited, and give free vent 
to their excitement. They are good haters, and liko to 
lob their hatred be known. They usod to write jnst in 
this way against the French, then against tho Russians, 
and then came the turn of the Jews ; now England is the 
mark of German scorn, and this fashion will lost its little 
day. The English Resident cannot be wholly mistaken 
as to a plain m&ttor of fact, arid there is, no doubt, much 
ignorant and vulgar abuse poured on England by German 
journalists. But tho English Resident is unfortunate, 
not only because he lives in Germany at a time when 
England is being abased, but also because he does 
not seem to be quite the man to live in Germany 
at all. Life in a foreign country is intoleiable unless 
the resident foreigner is prepared to mako the best of 
those with whom ho is thrown, to see their virtues as 
well as their vices, and to pass .over bursts of mo- 
mentary nonsense . with a kindly smile. Tho writer of 
this lamentation up pears to bo disposed to see every* 
thing German in tho darkest colours possible. If the 
Germans hate the English, he wishes* those whom he 
meets daily in the intercourse of business or pleasure to 
observe that there is at least one Englishman who hates 
the Germans. The primary cause of the present animosity 
is, in his eyes, the foolish and excessive praise which 
Englishmen have in recent years been heaping on Germany; 
They hive taken us at our word, have been puffed up by 
our homage, and have been seduced by ns into an honest 
belief that they are the first, the noblest, and the greatest 
people in tho world. They are, indeed, so puffed up 
that they cannot brook a rival near the throne; England 
comes a little too near them for things to be quite satis* 
factory. Accordingly they oannot look on England with* 
out envy. This is tho root of tho whole ^matter, ita' 
German envy of England. And in the cose of Ehglamf 
they can express what they feel, for England cannot very 
directly hurt them, whereas they hnvo been obliged to give 
up writing against Franco, for the remodelled French why 
is now so strong that they dare not provoke it toiiy Its 
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Genian j«f from abusing France* may be very ex- 

be certainly does not seem well 
qqalified topM»bk Sfoio Germany. 

England is always being abused now here and now 
there; bat Englishmen, as a rale, bear this abuse with 
calmness, because* . in ^ the first place, they are accustomed 
to Ires' criticism, and* in the second place, because they 
, bare Istraad not perfectly, bnt still ina great and increas- 
ytng degree* to take foreign criticism in conjunction with 
Ttheepecial circumstances of tbe country in which criti- 
cism adverse to England is passed. We are always criti- 
cising everybody; other oountrieB take np criticism by 
Jits and starts. Every dey we find column after col mini 
in cur papers in whioh Correspondents describe everything 
that ie going. on abroad only to show how much better 
and wiser, they are than those whose doings they de- 
scribe; Nothing is too high or too low for us. We 
can detect an error in Portuguese policy almost before 
it is made ; and we are let into the minute secrets of 
M, Gambetta’s mind. We watch the policy of Prince 
Bismarck towards the Church or the Socialists with as 
much ready iuterest as if the ecclesiastical contests of 
Germany ware going on in the diocese of London, or as if 
the Socialists with whom he has to do lived at North- 
ampton. We am flooded with all thiB information, and. 
feel all this attraction to what is going on abroad, partly 
becanse England is really mnch more intimately connected 
with foreign countries than any other country is, and 
partly because our journalism is much further advanced. 
It is older, richer, more independent of hack writers, much 
more widely read than the journalism of any Continental 
nation. Through long practice, and favoured by cir- 
cumstances, our journalism has become tolerably fair. 
Our criticism on foreign countries is offen mistaken, but it 
is in the main honest, and in proportion as criticism 
becomes honest it becomes guarded. It is not the malig- 
nity or the pettiness of our foreign Correspondents, but 
their air of almighty wisdom, which makes us feel every 
now and then, when we read what they write, that we are 
not iu very safe hands. And we have got into the habit 
of discounting criticism and taking something off attacks 
on foreign Governments and statesmen, because experience 
has shown us that criticism, however honest, is sure to be 
inclined to take the outside and obvious view of things, 
and to save itself tbe trouble ,of going deeper than the 
surface. Every Englishman accustomed to the habits of 
criticB knows perfectly well that it would be the most diffi- 
cult (hing in the world to bring ourselves to do complote 
justice to any other countiy which was in the circum- 
stances in which we now are. It is the nature of criti- 
cism, unless it be deliberately friendly, to attribute the 
worse motive, rather than the butter ; and there is always 
room for the attribution of the worse motive in dealings 
such as ours for the most part are, tho dealings, that is, 
of a strong and civilised country with weak and half- 
civilised antagonists. 

Then, again, when we Consider the value and meaning of 
German criticism, we must take it in connexion with the 
special circumstances of Germany. German literary 
criticism is old, and has its special merits, which are 
universally recognised. It is always profound, and in the 
days of Goetiie and Heine was brilliant. But German 
political criticism is very young. There are, of course, ex- 
ceptions ; but, as a rule, it may be said that German 
journalism is poor stuff, and is mainly the work of hack 
writers. The Germans are perfectly aware of this, and 
ate as much ashamed of their “ reptile press 1 ’ as any 
people could be. They are never sure why people write 
what they write. It is always open to oonjecturo that any 
one may be secretly inspired by the Government. Even 
the abuse of England is supposed to be secretly inspired 
by Prince Bismarck; and the apprehension that possibly 
Prince Bismarck wishes things to be said makes 
it seem' a patriotic duty to welcome them when they 
are said, And gives an opening to the humblest reader 
to. think tbnV if he applauds what he finds in his 
journal, he is taking his part in the furtherance of German 
foreign policy. Probably the truth is that there is some 
reality in the se bursts of national feeling new against 
France^ now against Russia, now against England, and 
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that Prince Bismarck gently stimulates them* partly 
as a safety-valve for political sentiment, ana partly 
because they happen to fall in with hie wishes for the 
moment. Far from fear checking them, it is fear (hat 
gives birth to them. The Germans know what war 
means, even to the conquerors, and they always fear 
tbe. nation from which they think that a begin&ng of 
war may come. As France is now eminently v 
and Russia seems determined to #tay her hand, they 
cannot find any source of danger but England. Any 
sort of suspense is painful to them ; and they think 
that, if England would but join heartily in quenching the 
hopes of Greece, there would be at least a temporary lnU, 
and they might feel happy for a moment. Their abase of 
England is merely, if not wholly, an expression of their 
own ardent longing for rest. Great allowance most he 
made for a people which is always on guard in a camp. 
Perhaps most Germans would theoretically adopt the teach- 
ing of Conn t Moltke, that war is a great purifier of society, 
but they would prefer that just now the moral benefits of 
war should be enjoyed by other people. It is needless to asy 
that fear of this sort is quite consistent with the highest per- 
sonal courage. The bravery df the nation that fought the 
triumphant war of 1870 is alike beyond question and 
beyond praise. But united Germany is something so new 
and bo far beyond expectation that those who have won it 
can scarcely believe that they will keep what they have 
won. A generation must pass away before Germany can 
bo quito sure of its own existence; and those who are 
happily more socure may bear with equanimity the petu- 
lance, and even unfairness, of a people which scarcely 
knows whether the dawn has really broken for it, and 
whether the sun of its empire may not yet be obscured. 


TIJE IIOrES OF THE GREEKS. 

T HE balance of probability for the moment, perhaps, 
inclines in favour of peace between Greece and 
Turkey. In answer to Mr. Triooufis, who, in his present 
state of greater freedom and less responsibility, is natur- 
ally penetrated with patriotic impatience, Mr. COUMOTJN- 
DOUROs gave vague assurances of tne military activity of 
the Government without pledging himBelf to any definite 
course of action. It is not necessary that the Greek 
Government should take part in the negotiations which 
now seem likely to begin at Constantinople. M. St— 
Hilaire’s project of arbitration came to nothing because 
neither of the principals in the dispute oould be persuaded 
to invito the intervention of the proposed tribunal. The 
Turks insisted on knowing beforehand the substance of 
the intended award, and the Greeks were not inclined to 
surrender their supposed rights under the decision of the 
Conference of Berlin, unless they were assured of some 
substantial equivalent. They were especially and not un- 
reasonably anxious to ascertain whether the Powers which 
took part in tho arbitration would undertake to enforce 
tho award. As they could obtain no answer, they confined 
themselves to military preparations, either for the purpose 
of actual war, or as tho most effective mode of* applying 
pressure to the European Governments. The present nego- 
tiation may not improbably share the fate of many previous 
diplomatic experiments ; but in a question of peace or war 
there is generally an advantage in gaining time, and 
perhaps the Turkish Government may during the discus- 
sion indicate the probable limits of its future concession. 
The Greeks have, it appears, partially failed to rake the 
loan on which they reliod for tbe purposes of the campaign ; 
their transport and commissariat are not yet in an effective 
condition, and the last reserves are not called out. During 
some of tbo late discussions members of the Government 
o{ Athens have affected to believe that war might tend to 
their advantage, even if it began with a defeat; bnt no 
statesman iu his senses would order an army to cross the 
frontier in the belief that it would be beaten at the outset 
of the war. There can be no doubt that as far as the 
menaces of Greece are serious thoy imply a conviction that 
the brunt of a conflict with Turkey will bo borne cither by 
European protectors or by allies in tlio neighbouring pro- 
vinces. Tbe intimation made in the course of last summer 
by the English Minister that his Government would no 
longer discountenance the mobilization of the Greek 
army was probably interpreted as a premise of aid. 
At that time the English Cabinet were prepared 




tn^ttend the objects of the naval dsinoxiatratiou tp 
J%^etfbjhexit of tfio Greek frontier ^ Down V the 
p§s$j|t 'time England, though concurring In the decisions 
of other Powers, has always been somewhat, ipore back? 
ward than France or Germany in considering proposals 
tending to a compromise. , 

Within the last week the Greek Government has pro* 
bably hoped that a change in its favour was about to occur 
in France. The debate in the French Chamber and 
tbf unanimous approval of the Ministerial policy 
Will j perhaps dispel a lingering illusion. M. St.t 
Hilaire, has been more explicit than the Minister of 
any ether Power and than ms own predecessors in ex- 
placing to the Greeks the positive determination of 
his: Government to withhold material aid in the event 
of a war with Turkey. Bis arbitration project was, 
from the first, obviously destined to failure ; and some of 
the arguments by which he enforoed moderate counsels on 
the Greek Government were calculated to produce an 
opposite result. It was scarcely judicious to warn those 
who were eager to fish in troubled waters that the disturb- 
anee on which they calculated would bo general and pro* 
found. M. $t.*Hu.aiks’s exposition of the scope of the 
vftriont.Berlin decisions might be just, but to a Greek 
Minister it could scarcely be persuasive. Mr. Coumoundourqs 
was .probably gratified by the publication in one or two 
semi-official French papers of criticisms on M. St.* 
Hilaire's diplomacy which might well be construed 
as warnings. The journals which are believed to j 
express M. GambettVs opinions, after long silence 
began to censure and ridicule the Greek policy of 
the Foreign Minister.* The fall of M. Washington and 
the dismissal of M. de Fkevcinet were preceded by 
similar intimations ; and M. Gamhetta’s power over 
French Chambers and Cabinets has thus far given no 
sign of decay. The inspired articles may perhaps 
have been addressed ratber to the Forte than to M. St.- 
Hilaire, for they have since been disavowed or ex- 
plained away, and the late vote is decisive. It would 
be scarcely dignified on the part of the French Govern* 
ment to add another chango of policy or misunder- 
standing to several previous vacillations. The Yellow- 
book, which has just been published, records with 
amusing fidelity the gradual withdrawal of the French 
Government from the position of patronage of Greece 
which had been assumed by M, W aldington at the Con- 
ferees of Berlin. Before his retirement from office M. 
WASHINGTON himself suggested a compromise by which the 
possession of Janina would remain with Turkey. Soon 
afterwards the present English Cabinet devised the plan of 
a Conference at Berlin to which M. de Fiieycinet readily 
assented. Notwithstanding M. St.-Hilaire’s recent argu- 
ments, the parties to the Conference never doubted that its 
sentei^ce would be authoritative and final. To this extent 
the Greeks are folly justified in their present contention ; 
but the truth is that Europe, for once unanimous, com- 
mitted, a flagrant blunder, which it is now determined to 
correct, A partial cxcoption may perhaps bo taken in 
favour of England. Mr. Gladstone and Lord Granville 
probably intended to compel the submission of Turkey; 
but their error consisted in their neglect to ascertain, 
before they arranged a nominal European coifecert, that 
none of the other Powers were disposed to resort to force. 
The other Governments seem to have assumed that Eng- 
land and France had assured themselves of the submission 
of Turkey. Whatever was the cause of the general mis- 
apprehension, thero is no doubt that it occurred. 

Immediately after the close of the Conference the naval 
demonstration was organized at the instance and under the 
direction of England. The credit of success at Dulcigno 
mast be placed to the account of the Government which 
would have been responsible for the failure of a doubtful 
enterprise. ' When the Montenegrin question was at last 
settled, Lord Granville politely communicated to M. de 
F&evciNET the wish of the English Government that 
Ifossooe should take the leading part in the next] 
operation of obtaining the transfer of Thessaly and 
SpixW to Greece. The Frenoh Minister, with equal 
courtesy, positively declined to interfere with the 
precedence which had with honourable ambition been 
akWlYeesnmed by England. Lord Goanville's project 
pf fferopean concert had been professedly intended to 
esftue the execution of the provisions of the Treaty of 
Berlin with respect to Montenegro, Greece, and Armenia# 
There could, he said, be no doubt that the second and 
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title to the ' position defined Sy Hie Cchfbrfeieii 
The discovery that Hie f imctioht bf the ^ 
merely Consultative, true wW 
controversy and for another iWoh Minister 
Affairs. French statesmen were eager to escape froth , 
responsibility which M; 'WADDmotOir , wL 
purpose of aBBerting the importonCe hf ^C BoWer 
which he represented, had undertaken atBerlin. 
The object was accomplished bv Mh GLAbstONE'p 
scheme of European concert whibn Was the first act 
of the new Cabinet. Domestic difficulties felly account 
for the recent acquiescence of the English Government in 
the pacifio policy of France and Germany. It is highly 
improbable that M. Gambetta should urge any French 
Government to resume the direction which may have 
passed from the hands of England. According toapbte 
rumour Germany and Austria disapprove of a demand 
made by the English Government that the Porte should 
at onoe announce the extreme concession which it is pre- 
pared to make. In diplomacy it, is seldom expedient to 
insist at the beginning of a negotiation on the delivery of 
an ultimatum. It is certain that the Turkish Government 
will make a hard fight for Larissa, and that it Will in no 
case surrender Janina. It may be doubted whether it 
would be for the interests of the Greeks to occupy a 
town which has long been considered the capital of 
Southern Albania. 


RAILWAYS AND COMMONS. 

I T is necessary again to call attention to the plans 
which certain Railway Companies have in view for 
spoiling such of the Surrey commons as the progress oh 
metropolitan improvement has left uninjured. The Guild- 
ford, Kingston, and London Railway Bill and the 
Wimbledon Common Railway Bill are both before Parlia- 
ment ; and, in tbe present inability to gain a hearing for 
any question that is not connected with Irish crime or 
Irish obstruction, it is quite possible that they may slip 
through Borne important stage without being noticed. A 
letter in the Daily News of Tuesday describoB very well 
what Wimbledon Common is, and how these interesting 
schemes propose to deal with it. A good deal of tronble 
has been taken to secure these thousand acres, with the 
singularly varied landscape enclosed by them, for the 
public use. In 1871 a composition was made with Lord 
Spencer in consideration of his making over his iniorest 
as lord of the manor to a body of Conservators. One of 
the functions of these Conservators is to resist any fin* 
croachment npon the Common, and they ore forbidden to 
give their consent to the alienation of any part of it But 
what Parliament has done Parliament of course may 
undo, and though it would be useless for the enemies 
of the Common to assail the Conservators, there is 
nothing to hinder them from asking Parliament to over- 
ride tbe powers it has given to the Conservators. This js 
what the promoters of these two railways are now about 
to do. The Guildford, London, and Kingston line is $0 be 
carried, according to the writer in the Daily News, across 
“ about a mile of the Common, in an open cutting, dentrojr- 
“ ing some of the prettiest copse wood, and eeverimr a 
“ large area, which will henceforth be almost useless. 11 The 
Wimbledon Common Railway, proposes to take nmftj m 
much of the Common, together with a portion of SUebtyohd 
Park. The Guildford and Kingston Railway h*a the 
further demerit of spoiling several of the more distant 
commons on the Loudon side of the North DoWpc^ In 
this respect a third line, promoted by the London and 
South-Western Railway Company, is equally * 

For the moment, however, we shall mmkm bwcnA ye* *0 
the proposed encroachment upon 'Wimbledon Ctewr 
The Guildford aud Kingston Hue is prolmMy op* 
class of railways which hoped to create Ito/deira 
creating a. supply. As regards, the two timi iihb&ib M 
principally to serve, neither 'can' 
provided with the means of communication either tilth 
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tgr the 'oriawrHtto^ Kingston and Guildford is 
V <»vto«ftoft wesbalinofc attempt to answer. It is no 
bhfetttfc fo^af^mr if people Wee to throw away their 
money-on schemes for giving a railway of its own to 
■‘“^‘•s#dpr wiUtg^ in Sarrey. All that we contend 
tt this lusooramodation should be provided at the 
of this' shareholders and mot at § the cost of the 
If the prptooterS think that it will pay them to 
^carty passengers and goods between Guildford and King- 
ston by a route which has no visible advantage over the 
route wbich/already exists, they are welcome to try the 
experiment* ■ Apparently, however, they dg not think that 
it can be made to pay, exoept they can induce the public, 
ns represented in Parliament, to grant them a subsidy out 
of its own pocket. For this, and nothing less, is what is 
meant by the proposal to take the railway across Wimble- 
don Common. The promoters of the Bill may be entirely 
acquitted of any desire to spoil the Common for the mere 
pleasure of doing mischief. They wish to spoil it that 
they may have less money to lay out in compensations. 
The writer in the Daily News says that they have “ de- 
“ liberately deflected from their straight coarse ” in order 
to ctosb the Common, rather than cross tlio private 
land bordering on the Common. The reason is that 
if a railway Company takes land from aprivate owner, 
it is obliged to pay him the value. Wnere the laud 
belongs to the public, it is seemingly considered to have 
no value — at least the public gets nothing when it is 
appropriated. Thus, a fact which ought to serve as a 
special protection to a common really works the other 
way. Common-land ought to be held specially sacred 
against railway encroachment, because there is no moans of 
compensating those who lose by its destruction. Supposing 
that Parliament were to say that tho same compensation 
must be paid for taking Wimbledon Common as for taking 
the same amount of private property, the insuperable 
difficulty would present itself that there is no one to pay 
it to. Tho Conservators are only trustees ; the Wimbledon 
ratepayers are scarcely more ; tho real cestui que trusts are 
the multitude of Londoners who walk or lounge there 
in the course of tho summer. They cannot be com- 
pensated for the loss of the Common; they can only 
be either confirmed in the enjoyment of it or simply 
and nakedly robbed of it. It i9 to this last alter- 
native that the consent of Parliament is about to be 
asked, and such a request is tantamount to a proposal 
that the publio shall be compelled to subsidise the new 
line. Whatever the difference may be between the cost of 
canying the railway over Wimbledon Common and the 
cost of canying it over land abutting on Wimbledon 
Common is so much taken from the public and put into the 
pockets of the promoters. A common of a thousand acres 
is not so large that it is essential to take a line across it 
rather than alongside of it. Even if a dofleotion from the 
straight coarse had to be mode in order to avoid the 
Common, no inconvenience would be caused to travellers 
comparable with the loss inflicted on tho public by the 
destruction of the Common. In this instance the deflec- 
tion hi to be made not to avoid the Common, but to 
include it ; the loss is to be inflioted on the public, not 
for the convenience of travellers, but for the profit of tho 
shareholders. Shareholders are excellent people in theii; 
way, but we are not yet inclined to vote them a grant 
m*i& . 

The important thing at this moment is to ensure that 
the demmte of these two Bills Bhall be thoroughly 
threshed out in Parliament. If they are passed, it will 
prohaHy be because those who will be injured by them are 
not conscious in time of what is going ou. There are 
enough members of the House of Commons to take up the 
argument if the subject can be forced upon their attention, 
but so much else before them it is scarcely to 
be*’ ‘that ■ they should have rnuoh attention to 

spare lor jit, lipless it comes to them recommended 
by a strong popular support. To large parts of London 
Wimbledon Common is at least as accessible as Hamp- 
stead Heath ; there are already three stations from which 
it may be easily peached $ and, ip con&equenoe of this, the 
number of persons who will be injured by the proposed 


Thllwajfi b vay forge. We do not profess to know bo* 
the opinion of these people can best be brought to bear upon 
Parliament ; bnt the natural Mine "would seem to be 
that the' Commons Protection SbCiefy should at oncC 
organise publio meetings and petition* in 
London* Possibly Mr. Fawcett Bind Mr. LtrS vre 
may feel themselves unable to lead the opposition to 
these Btlb now that they are in office ; but, ’if ‘there 
is no Ministerial tradition to this effect, they are the 
natural persons to be applied to. As soon as the re- 
sistance to the designs of the Companies becomes serious, 
we shall probably be told that the object of making the 
new line is really to bring the Common within reach of 
many who now find it too far from a station. It is this, 
it will be said, and not any base thought about money, 
that has suggested the idea of carrying an open cutting 
across the Common. The worth of this assertion may 
be tested by a very simple experiment. If the' new line 
is to be constructed in the publio interest tho share- 
holders will not mind making their benevolent inten- 
tions still more effective by substituting a tunnel for an 
open catting. It will be more costly; but people who 
go out of their way to become public benefactors will not 
grudge the additional outlay that is needed to make their 
gift complete. If the railway remains invisible, thei^ can 
be no objection to its bringing passengers nearer to the 
Common. All that need be required is that the trains 
shall not be aboveground for a single second of the time 
that they are traversing land belonging to the publio. 


M. GAMBETTA’S SELF-DENIAL. 

\ 

I F to bo the object of continual speculation is one of 
M. Gambetta’s desires, he has been richly rewarded for 
his self-denial in contenting himself with tho post of 
President of the Chamber of Deputies. If ho had pre- 
ferred to become Prime Minister, ho would only have been 
talked about in virtue of his own acts. „ Being what he is, 
he is equally talked about in virtue gf every one olse’s. 
Not a deputy or a senator rises to bo a Minister, not a 
Minister sinks once more into being a deputy or a senator, 
without M. Gam u etta’s part in the transaction being as 
closely scrutinized as tliongh he himself had undergone 
the change. Nobody dreams of assigning any other 
reason for a Cabinet, crisis than some change in M. Gam- ' 
betta’s purposes. Whether it is M. pe Freicinet who 
fails, or M. Ferry who sncccods, or M. St.-Hilaire who is 
weighed in the balance, it is all traced to the same quar- 
ter. In the eyes of tho public, to be the maker of 
Ministers is more than to bo a Minister. Power exerted 
behind a veil is more attractive than power exerted in the 
open day. 

Two eminent Paris journalists, M. Weiss and M. 
Scherer, have lately been amusing themselves with criti- 
cizing M. Gambbtta’s position. M. Weiss has defended 
it on the ground that it is not formally irregular. There 
is nothing in the Constitution that prevents thp President 
of the Chamber of Deputies fro/n being wiro-puller-in- 
chief at the same time. M. Scherer does not dispute 
this contention. M. Gambktta’s position may be as regular as 
M. Weiss maintains it to be ; all that M. Scherer oares to 
maintain is that it is a highly inconvenient regularity. He 
supposes by way of illustration that the representatives of 
the Great Powers are in communication with the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. The Minister makes such and such 
declarations as to the policy oi France, and the Ambas- 
sadors find that these declarations are entirely in accord 
with the views of their own Governments. They feel, how- 
ever, that this discovery does not carry them very far, and 
so, though they would like, for the sake of politeness, to 
deelare themselves perfectly satisfied, they are obliged as 
men of business to ask whether M. Gambetta’s views are 
identical with those of the Minister. In this way they 
make it clear that it is of much more moment to them 
to know what M. Gambetta thinks than to know what 
the men who Nominally govern' the Republic think. A 
Government which has to put up with this sort of treat- 
ment, and cannot resent being postponed to M. Gam- 
betta by the representatives of the Great Powers because 
it knows that such a postponement. is strictly borne out 
by the foots, is necessarily in a state of paralysis. This is 
the price the oonntry pays for the privilego of boing 
governed by an occult influence, and in M. Scherer's 
opinion it hi a very high price. It is singular that even 
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commentators on tho mjitorifli rf IL 

9mA *a oonduot decline to hazard auy explanation of it 
Jkf * . Scherer contents himself with stating tho questions 
which any one giving such an explanation must be pre- 
pared to answer. Why has M. Gafrnr never called upon 
M. Gambetta to form a Cabinet? How has be been able 
to find Ministers who will, accept office under all the dis* 
advantages which M. Gambetta’s attitude imposes on 
them? Why has tbo Chamber of Depaties continued to 
elect M. Gambetta as its President, and to put up with a 
succession of Cabinets which have no other recommenda- 
tion than that of occupying a place which belongs of right 
to M» Gambetta* but which he does not cbooso to fill ? 

The answer to all these questions is easily found ; bnt, 
when found, it suggests a further question, to whioh M. 
Scherer does give something like a reply. The reason 
why neither M. Gu£vr, nor his Ministers, nor tho 
Chamber of Deputies, has put an end to the present 
nnomaloDs state of things is simply that M. Gambetta 
prefers that the present anomalous state of things shall 
continue. The country wishes to be ruled by M. Gam- 
hetta, and, in order to gain its desire, it consents to 
be ruled by him on his own terms. It is part of this 
understanding that he shall not bo asked to take office 
until suoh time os it suits him to take it, and the question 
upon which tho situation really bangs is at what time it 
will suit him to take it. To this inquiry M. Scherer. has 
nothing new to say. M. Gambetta will take office, ho 
thinks, after tho general election in the present yean. Tho 
present Chamber was*not elector! on a sufficiently persona! 
basis. It was returned in Order to put an end to Marshal 
MacMahon’s attempt to overthrow the Republic. Any 
candidate that presented himself was good enough for this 

S ose, provided that he avowed himself in sympathy 
it. With the men of the 16th of May in power there 
was no inducement for a man to call .himself a Republican 
unless he really was one. Before M. Gambetta takes tbo 
Government into his own hands he desires to have a 
Chamber which has been returned for the specific purpose 
of supporting his administration. M. Sen eke it's practical 
conclusion consequently is that., though it is very incon- 
venient to have things going on as they are, it is an in- 
convenience that will not have to bo borno much longer. 

It may seem presumptuous to differ from M. Scherer 
upon a point like that under discussion. We cannot but 
think, however, that to attribute M. Gamii Etta’s distaste 
lor office entirely to his distrust of the present Chamber 
is to press an explanation a little hard. Whenever the 
deputies have found themselves on a different side from 
M. Gambetta they have been quick to retrace their steps. 
If it turns out that a vote which they thought would 
please him has had a contrary effect, they make haste to 
rescind it. If ho gets tired of a Minister, they leave him 
in a minority ; if he changes his mind and wishes a Minister 
kept in, the minority speedily becomes a majority. If 
they are ready to do all this when M. Gambetta 
is not in office, it may bo presumed that they 
would not have been less ready to do it had he 
been in office. Wo should be inclined, therefore, to 
look for the motive of*M. Gambetta’s refusal to have 
the form of power even when he is mast plainly 
enjoying its substance in another direction than that 
suggested by M. Scuerer. Why should not the explana- 
tion be found rather in tho character of the work which 
tho present Chamber has had to do than in the 
character of the Chamber itself ? There is no need to go 
into the question why M. Gambetta should have thought 
it necessary to encourage the deputies and the Govern* 
ment to nndortako the ecclesiastical legislation of whioh 
so much has lately been heard. It may be that ho thought 
it indispensable that certain former pledges of his shonld 
bo redeemed either by others before he took office, or by 
himself after he took office, and that ho preferred the 
termer alternative. It may be that he did not 
Elfish to quarrel too soon with the Extreme Left, 
god that the attack upon the Church offered him 
a means of postponing the inevitable Severance, It 
ypay be that he himself overrated the strength of the 
Extreme Left in the country, and that it was not until the 
reoent municipal elections that he felt completely at .ease 
upon this point. Any one of these hypotheses will make 
it intelligible that M, Gambetta should wish certain things 
4pne without assuming tho foil responsibility of getting 
thm done* By refusing to take office until after the 
soft elections be has probably accomplished this. The | 


jftoefeeieeticel legislation of the 
ecc le siast i cal a^arinistration which has (men Inched .to 
fill the 'gaps .in eool e s i aat i q al legMation are not tf*Ii % 
associated with IL Gaubstia, JtTfwm alitor 

of the Seventh Claus* ; ML Ferry's uja* the will that 
carried into execution tho decrees dispersing the religduns 
orders ; it is M. Ferry who has given Awe* theflills 
whioh Secularise elementary education; it is to M. Storin' 
that she will owe the la# making mffita^ S0f#lCe 
Compulsory on yoUng toto ?u ttfcfning for the prsestbood. 

If M. Gambetta hereafter Bnfc it convenient to disown 
the author of these varions measures, he .wiU nofcfyve 
much difficulty in so doing. He will only have to fall b^ 
on Mr. Gladstone’s distinction between the various serisQy t 
of repudiate, and disapprove of M. Ferry's legislation' f 
while continuing to carry it out in practice. In this Way, 
if it should suit him to play the part of a moderator in 
the dispute between the Church and the Bojtttiblie, he will 
approach the task under muoh more IhvoarSble conditions 
than if his name had been publicly associated with the 
rae&sares of the last year or two. Whether such a part 
will suit him only the future can show,, but there are not 
wanting indications that it may do so some day* 


SPAIN AS A GREAT POWER* 

I T sometimes happens in England that a town beoomes 
suddenly alive to its own importance, and, casting 
about for a way to make its nascent eminence known to 
the world, proclaims that it ought to be represented in 
Parliament. It counts up heads and shows that it has 
quite as many, or nearly as many, inhabitants as some 
other town that enjoys the benefit of Parliamentary re- 
presentation. H dilates on its respectability and resource*. 

So stable are its municipal institutions that its Mayor has 
been twice re-elected, and so high is its credit that it has 
at’ least been able at some period to borrow more largely 
than any one could liavo expected. It might not be any 
special benefit to Parliament to have a new member, or 
any very clear gain to the town itself to send one ; but 
it would like to liavo its pretensions publicly recognized. 
One Ministry might reject its claims, bnt another might 
be more favoarable ; and there is always a hope that some 
Ministry or other may'be got to see that its Qwn interests 
arc ut stake, and that it would be very foolish not to book 
up a town tlmt would be sure to send the right sort of man 
to voto iu tho right way. Spain appears to be haunted at 
present with a similar ambition. She thinks that it would 
be very delightful if she could bat be recognized as a 
Great Power. Sho would like to sit in tho counoils of 
Europe, and considers sh6 has very nearly ob good a title 
to the distinction as Italy. She counts up her popu- 
lation, and shows that her millions are not so very 
much fewer than the millions of Italy. Sho has also 
now been for five or six year* under the same form 
of government, and feels naturally proud of something so 
rare and so creditable. If sbe does not quite’ pay her 
debts, she does not quite le&veHhem unpaid. Why, then, 
she asks, should not she bo represented when Europe meets 
in council ? One answer would appear to bo that, except 
in population, sho is as unlike a Great Power as . a State 
can be. She is poor and backward ; she has taken no 
part iu tho formation of recent European history ; she has 
no external interests to defend; she contributes littipio 
tho material, and still less to the intellectual, stock 
of European wealth. Italy has fought Russia in the 
Crimea, and Austria in two campaigns. Her fighting 
may not have been very snccessfol, but still she has 
fought. Italian commerce oat of Italy is poshing and 
widely sproad. Spanish commerce oat of Spain or Spanish 
colonies is simply non-existent. Italy has in recast days 
produced great men, not only the late Kino, and CAYOfrn, 
but crowds of men with the knowledge and instinct* of 
statosmon. Spain has recently produced, to put it briery, 
the /persons whom it has produced* Italians pay up 
honest] v ; they explore, colonize, write. Thqy are engaged 
in really great experiments in education* They ore 
Europeans in the midst of Europe* Ttfc 
almost out of Europe geographically^ ftiui in 

it in politics, arms, literature, and commerce* AU that pan 
be said, for them is that they can show a total of j*ven- 
teen millions of population, and have now Wen flreor six y ' 
years without a dynastic revolution. . LL, 

It is said, however, that it is not m much? 3paiu£bafa 
wants, to be recognized us a Gi*afc Bower m *JSS£L 
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cmbib&rion with Austria that is pushing on' Spain to I 
. c$k for this recognition, Spain is looked m exactly as a 
Jfcirtt',i^Joofc 4 /jpn that it is thought might bare Fariia- 
rnmhdg repreirii itation given it, Germany Would like to 
baje a p& vote *011 which it oould omit. & these days 
of arbitration and forced derisions dependent on the yofce 
of a ^ority r the European council is becoming exactly 
Jijce a repmentativC assembly, and Prince Bismarck, #itli 
the votes of Austria and •Spain cafe in bis pocket, 

bulCbe^ successful a borougbmonger as the famous 

or France would be quite 
^power^ets unless they, acted together ; and, if they did act 
together, they would have to got both Russia and Italy to 
vote with them in order to obtain a majority, while Ger- 
many would only have to get one or the other over to its 
side. fy is no doubt true that actual voting is very rare in 
the.anqals of diplomacy, and is perhaps merely .an offshoot 
of the modern scheme of the European concert ; but there 
is always some work of a European kind going on, and tho 
admission of Spain to trice part in this work would make 
anything like the effectual carrying on of this work almost 
impossible. It is bad enough that six PowerB should all 
have to consult each other before anything can ba done, 
and it would be much worse if seven had to consult each 
other. But it would not be merely that there would bo a 
seventh Power. This seven th Power would be Spain. To 
necessary delays would be added unnecessary. Tho diplomacy 
of Spain is as dilatory as that of the Porte. It would 
be always to-morrow that Spain would be inclined to begin. 
Lord Granville said that be could not carry the European 
troop faster than the pace of the slowest rider in the band. 
Jf Spain was added to the corps, tlio pace of the slowest 
rider would be tho pace of the animal that could only 
go uphill by standing still. If anything could comfort 
an English .Foreign Secretary under this infliction, it 
wonld be the reflection that now foreigners would have an 
opportunity of understanding what obstruction moans. 
Not that Spanish obstruction would be of the vulgar or 
insolent sort. It would bo merely obstruction of that 
decorous, dull, hopeless sort whioh sets in when an Irish 
member begins to read a lilue-book. No European con- 
cert conld stand perpetually such *a strain, and sumo day 
the presiding Power in tho council would have to declare 
that Spain must sit down, and that tho main question 
must be put at once. 

Those, however, in whose hands tho destinies of Europe 
are placed, think, not only of inevitable despatches and : 
discussions, bnt also of possible action. Prince Bismarck, 
above all men, never forgets the possibility of action ; and 
be is said to bavo not thought it worth while to conceal 
that he hopes to find in Spain a check on Republican 
France. To make even a faint claim to bo recognized as a 
Great Power is to proclaim a willingness to fight in the 
last resort. Spain would be expected to pay its footing 
in the European council by taking part in the next war. 
As she has no navy worth speaking of, she can only go to 
war with France, or with England os the ally of Portugal 
and the holder of Gibraltar. With tho utmost frankness, 
Spaniards confess that they really have, and can have, no | 
proper foreign policy excopb so far as they would like i 
to trice Portugal and retake Gibraltar. If they search j 
vegy hard for something else to socra interested iu, 
they make the most of thoir tiny possessions on the ! 
coast of Morocco. But as to Portugal and Gibraltar, | 
they own that, although success, if it could be achieved, 
would be most brilliant and desirable, yot a war with 
England would be simple madness. For Spain bns colo- 
nies which sbe values very highly, and whioh she could 
not retain for a month in presence of the English navy. 
Sbe has therefore no choice, and, if she makes war, must 
make mtv with France. It was tho perception of this that 
animated the late Emperor of the French to object 
strenuously to the proposal to place a Hodenzollebn on 
the throne of Spain ; and so 5 far, from the point of vie# 
of French interests, he was quite right, although be sub- 
sequently placed himself entirely in the wrong. It is im- 
possible that any Spaniard should think with a light 
heart of U real war with France. But, on the other 
hand, m war with Germany, into which Spain might 
be eerily drawn.evou against its will, by its powerful 
proteotor at Berlin, is a prospect that to French 
eyes it not without its very serious side. Italy, whioh 
has everything to lose and nothing to gain by a 
War, has at least this advantage, that she can soil an 
alliance worth having to either of the probable oombatants. 


Spain has to choice. If she attacks any one, she must 
attack France, And the allianoo' of Berlin it indispensable 
to her. Nor could sbe'hopo to keep out of ivaaf altogether. 
She may indeed confidently rely on being able^ to do this 
so long as she retains her present modest position ; but, if 
she offers herself As a Great Power, she also inevitably 
offers herself as a Power that is ready to fight. All this 
is too obvious for Spaniards not to Bee it, and the raptore 
excited fay the new dream of greatness is by no 
means universal. There are still men in Spain whom 
prudence has not altogether deserted, and who think 
tliat the glory of keeping an English or French 
Foreign Minister Waiting months for an answer to a de- 
spatch would be dearly purchased by the risk of a great 
war being forced on a country with a poor and backward 
population, an untried army, and most disordered' finances. 
It is to tho interest of all Europe that to the other diffi- 
culties of the European concert there should not be added 
that of Laving to lace the interminable delays of Spanish 
diplomacy. It is still more to the interest of France that Ger- 
many should not plant a new thorn in her side. But it is 
most of all te the interest of Spain herself that Bhe should 
rest contented with tho position suited to her, and should 
desire nothing more than the ease and security of a modest 
and unpretending life. 


THE RIVERS CONSERVANCY BILL IN THE 
LORDS. 

1 1 HE Rivers Conservancy Bill did not meet with an 
. eutirely favourable reception from tbe Lords. Before 
it was read a second time, tho usual ominous suggestion of 
referring it to a Select Committee had been made by one 
or two peers. Where questions of rating are involved, a 
Select Committee is the familiar friend of legislation, and 
it usually behaves as tho familiar friend does in the 
Psalms, aud lifts up its heel against the Bill. It is impos- 
sible to apply any adequate remedy to floods, if no ono but 
those immediately affected is to contribute a penny 
towards their repression. If the burden is thrown oxblu- 
sivoly on the holders of tho land which is periodically 
covered w i th water, it usually turns out that they have neither 
tho means nor tho will to bear it to any good purpose. 
They probably know too well to what the prevalence 
of floods in later years is attributed to be inclined 
to relievo the more fortnnate landholders who live beyond 
the reach of the mischief from doing thoir part in koeping 
the river within bounds. It is now universally understood 
that the improved drainage ofthe land in a river basin 
is the main cause of floods, xhe rain is no longer suf- 
fered to lie whore it falls. Before it has soaked into 
tho ground it is carried from one drain.pipe to another, 
and from smaller brooks to larger, until in no very lcng 
time it reaches the river into which these brooks empty 
themselves. The river has no means of disburdening itself 
of these superfluous contributions except by throwing them 
back upon tho land. In this way those who live on its 
banks suffer by reason of tbe excellent drainage applied to 
tho estates lying on a higher level. It is bad enough to 
have to submit to this when it comes as a natural calamity, 
but it is more annoying still when it comes in the form of 
taxation. There are many people probably who would 
statid any amount of loss by the overflow of a river rather 
than prevent that loss at their own sole charge. Tho 
destruction done by the water irritates them less than the 
Bonse that, thongh the higher lands are equally guilty as 
regards the mischief done, they are not to be charged 
with any portion of the outlay necessary to ward it off 
for the future. 

The objection takon to the Bill by the Duke of 
Somerset — that, since every farm in England is either 
upland, midlaud, or lowland, the Bill gives the Local 
Government Board power to tax every farmer — is hardly 
marked by its author's nsual ingenuity. There are a great 
number of farms whioh in reference to floods cannot bo 
said to Qomo under any one of these heads. They are too far 
away from any river to stand in any real relation to its over- 
flow. In fact, it is only by using the term with an exaggera- 
tion of geographical precision that they can be described as 
lying in driver basin at all. There seems uo reason there- 
fore for the Duke of Somerset's alarm lest every farm, no 
matter what its situation, should be included in some basin 
or other, and so foreed%o contribute towards the expenses of 
the Act. That a good number of people will be forced to 
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4 nt, bo far as they are benefited by the improved v _ 
of lata yearn it is strictly flair that they should qonifobuta 
T£o floods, which often make the cultivation of the low- 
lying lands a dead Joss, ass partly paused by the with- 
drawal of the water from the higher lands. As these 
latter are rendered much more profitable by the process 
which does; injury to their less happily-placed fieighboura, 
it is a matter not of kindness, but ox justice, that the 
possessors of the uplands should bear their part in the 
outlay which is necessary to prevent their gain from being 
the loss of others. 

It is <a bettor-foundod objection to the Bill that, while it 
taxes the owners and occupiers ol 1 the lands which the 
floods injure, it does not tax the owners of the mills and 
dams to which much of the injury done is really due. 
Lord Oimpeedown pointed oat that the Bill is so far from 
making this class of owners bear their fair share of the 
burden, that it actually proposes 'to compensate them for 
any loss they may incur by the removal of their dams at 
the instance of a Conservancy Board. Unfortunately, 
there are few questions upon which, experts seem more 
hopelessly divided than the operation of artificial ob- 
structions to the course of a river. They are alternately 
represented as the principal cause of floods and as the one 
thing whioh has prevented floods from being much worse 
than they have been. Possibly the Government have 
satisfied themselves that the arguments on each side are 
not equally balanced, and that thero is more reason for 
exempting millowners than thero is for including them. 
Ip that case they ought to be prepared with conclusive 
evidence in support of thoir opinion ; for it certainly is not 
one that they are likely to find taken .on trust. 

It is difficult to follow Lord Camperdown s argument 
that the storage of water is a purpose that ought not to be 
included in a Bill for the prevention of floods. To us the 
two objects seem connected by the most natural tie pos- 
siblo. It will be the business oftbb Conservancy Boards to 
bo created under the Bill to get rid of the superfluous 
water brought down by the rivers over which they sever- 
ally have jurisdiction. The most natural and obvious 
way of carrying out this end will bo to enable the river 
to carry away the water as vapidly as possible, and 
with this view, the Conservancy Board will naturally 
do all it can to deepen the bed and quicken the 
current of the stream. But this very water whioh is 
4 nuisance at one season of the year may bo eagerly 
qq voted at another season. The same perfection of drainage 
thaf has contributed to winter floods has equally contri- 
buted to summer droughts. The rain is carried off before 
there is time for it to softkflb, and the result is that thej 
springs are deprived of much of the water that used to find 1 
its way to them. Under the Bill as it stands the Conser- 
vancy Boards are enabled to remedy both forms of the 
evil ; under the Bill as Lord CamfisrdOwn would make it 
they would only be able to deal with one of them. If they 
a**e not to have any power of providing for the storage of 
water, they must necessarily be accessories to its wasfco. 
They will have to decide what shall be done to ^prevent it 
froift flooding the lands in the basin of a river ; and, if 
they Are not allowed to keep it in some safe place until it 
is wanted, they will he compelled to send it on to the sea 
withall the despatch, they can command. 

Ini the present state. of public* business, the most fortu- 
nate Government measure cannot count upon becoming 
law this Bcssiqn. But, as the Bill is before the Lords, it 
is much to be desired that it should receive very oarefol 
attention. There is no reason to suppose that from this 
point of view a Select Committee has any superiority 
of er" a' Committee of the whole House, As, however, 
‘the jSpyernment did not feel themselves strong enough to 
disregard the suggestion, there is no pio?e to be said. We 
must only hope that what promises to be si useful Bill foil} 
hot come out of the ordeAl so changed that its oqvfl 
parents will bo unable to recognize it. 


MACHINE GUNS. 

4ft»bt that,** we multiply new. weapons ot 
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*uy4d«* rather tun th.th.tar.dton tout . qnto tw d L to _y d ' foi* 
dittos for doing prdlocgdd . Msfatmmkt'- to 
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and left when the tug of action ap„ 

fore, advocate consigning his* knapsack end Ifit td ; " 

and would, load him instead with extracartridgos,! _ r T 

days* ration, And an entrenching tool or part Of oiw. 1 Others A*j, 
if the men’s kits were carried for them,* they would not get them 
when wanted, and that, at any rate, the maasotoe jeMwiriM to 
the already heavy encumbrance* of the transport fosku Om 
thing, however, is certain— that,' after providing for ; the APU> 
mouth's, evenr thing else should give place to jthe necessity ofsupjjly- 
in g them with means for destroying their opponents*. * They 
mutt never be separated from that reserves of anunUidtioh, her 
from their entrenching tools, which are almost as valusblb rifles ; 
they should be able to carry their three or four days* pmperttva 
rations, and they require waterproofs for the bivonao. Bttt the 
subject of readjustment of burden as between men Sod waggons, 
or pack animals iu the matter of carriage of soldiers’ personal 
effects, provisions, entrenching tools, becomes of minor im^ 
portance when we look to the growing wants of armies in 
the matter of the mathiel of destruction. Various devices 
are now used for the compressing of food* both for men and 
animals. A tiny block of stuff having the appearance of 
granite, and Almost as hard, expands in boiling water into succu- 
lent vegetable. Other little blocks resolve into nutritious soup. 
Sausage-meat is jammed together till it really becomes what is 
termed in culinary science a forced-meat balls.” A luge quantity of 
hay is compressible info a very small space. All these expedient*' 
bring relief to the transport train, and, what is equally important, 
allow of a soldier carrying upon his person several days* rations. 
That which is to preserve lire, then, is becoming more portable ; . 
at the same time, that which is to destroy is ever demanding in- 
creased carriage. The multiplication of methods of destruction 
entails corresponding provision to allow of various notion, rapid 
ubo, incessant wear and tear. Formerly there were guns and 
muskets of simple pattern and slow action, to supply which with 
enough powder and shot was a comparatively easy matter of cal- 
culation. In front of earthfrorks more formidable guns ore now 
needed ; larger projectiles will take up more room ; there will be 
a far greater abundance of these, seeing that fire is now opened at 
much longer ranges. Breech-loading and repeating rifles make 
away with a colossal total of cartridges ; and it maybe said, with- 
out exaggeration; if the advocates of extreme long-range infantry 
fire have their way, it will entail the carriage for a single brigade 
of as much ammunition as would have sufficed in u Brown Bess ” 
days for a whole army. Again, we have not only the old arms 
improved, but others of a new type — machine guns in various 
disguises. Batteries of these take up space on the line of 
march; the carriage of their reserve ammunition will absorb 
nearly as muoh transport os that of field batteries; fox' mitrail- 
leuses and revolving cannon expend at a furious rate. *We>* 
a battery of Gatlings to fire away for one hour, it might- easily 
get rid of three hundred thousand rounds. .Then the Hotchkiss 
revolver shell-gun for field service has, when mounted ou its 
carriage*, about the 'same weight and size as an ordinary cannon. 
A battery of such in action * might discharge, without uaidg/over 
haste, each minute over 400 lbs. of iron. All these instrument* 
require space, and they require transport ; animals most ding the 
batteries and animals must draw ammunition for resupplying 
them, and these beasts must be fed from carriages drawn brother 
beasts. It is evident tbat. Just as we want to reduce our inqtijfc* 
Draftees, the necessity becomes greater, for adding 'to them— ISa % 
i$5 if it is necessary to provide^ armies with all the latest &ahlona 
in inventions. HerfCe it becomes a matter of primaxy consequence 
that *e should ascertain which instruments serve our JmrpCfobeit, 
that we may discard others Which take up equal room imdtttuch 
transport. If we can get the vMue tf one gun out bf Another; 
list us net be encumbered .with both. At any rate, we iheftfa rid 
of the inconvenience, often attended with*confusion, of hskingto 
provide, at thtjj right time end place different aniuuitioo forSlfc 
lereat systems. Inventors are much given to ranting 40'V»^ 
roads as tjie ready means 9 f conveying and distributism their/ 
ductions. . We Are told that rapid-firing guns and rapid ; 
transport go hand in hand, and there is truth in this' ref 

Stonies move away from lines of rail, And linear are r _ 

destroyed, and when in working order havepfenty tocartf without 
edawing one set of instruments when anotherweuld ■» 

possibilities of the mitrailleuse have tong irabeeWAMr- 
folded; but as some of ifoadvooAtesthA^keo.«tMf it merbeot 
well very briefly to compere machines of that '/tape 
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l n%-fs» at » time* yet, from the shell resolving itself 
gaffe the same interval an equal number of 
ttisidte wlm themttmilleuee, ibis gun must be manipulated with 
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S? p®ow* of nwohine gun* of which perhfcpc tba 

•5L <h V R ?£H Montimiy, Gatling. HotcUaas, and 

; They, are designed with venation* Ter different usee ; 
r field service, some for employment afloat, others for 
fottiflbptions. Hie Noroenfeldt is not on the re- 
^ > ; the Gatling is An improved mitrailleuse; the 
\ arevbl W-cannon. The latter piece has five parallel, 
f {larallely barrels of Whitworth steel, grouped about 
tbe r jibme axis. When tho mechanism As started tno barrels are 
Jn mf brought round in front of the apparatus, which suc- 
cwtivily loads, flies, and takes out the spent cartridge. That 
Is to say, a simple turn of the hand— the machinery being worked 
*if4 the ease of a barrel-organ— suffices to load one barrel, 
fit* irno&er, and extract a cartridge-case from one more. It 
'Wodld appear at first sight as if the action of the piece must be 
necessarily alow, but the speed at which it may be worked de- 
pend* fees on manipulation that gives the rotary motion than on a 




meats In the naties of several foreign Powero solid shot is fired 
from the Hotchkiss. For field service an explosive shell dis- 
charged with percussion fuze is used, and canister may also be 
cmpkyed. On board ship it is necessary to have missiles pos- 
sessing perforating power for employment against boats, espe- 
cially torpedo-boats, rather ‘than those which scatter over a wide 
area, What we require in a land fight are missiles with dis- 
seminating action, missiles which will resolve into fragments 
numerically sufficient to search out all within a certain zone, and 
yet not too minute. Each fragment should be powerful enough to 
substantially maim man or horse,not necessarily to kill outright. It 
pays better, as has been said, to maim thqn to kill, for a wounded 
man requires looking after. The claim made for the Hotchkiss 
.one and a half-inch revolver is that one of these will lire at least 
sixty shells in the minute, each bursting in some twenty or more 
pieces having size and momentum sufficient to materially damage, 
and of course often destroy, both man and horse. A bat toy of 
these guns— a battery of thirty barrels — would be able then to 
disseminate in one minute about eight thousand shell-fragments ; 
and, with ammunition at hand and well served, there is no reason 
w hy jx continuous discharge should not be maintained. The 
effective range is up to 3,000 yards. 

’■ Some of the advantages urged for the Hotchkiss over the 
ordinary mitrailleuse may be briefly summed up thus : — The formor 
uses explosive shell, which creates a striking moral effect, and the 
destructiveness of , which is spread overa wider area ; the mechanism 
>is Ampler; the machinery does not require rapid manipulation ; 
and. it stands wear and tear. well. Moreover, a less amount of 
ammunition is required to produce the same effect. The shock of 
discharge, also is better distributed ; or, rather, it ie concentrated 
so oa to bear upon the mass of the piece itself, and not upon the 
. machinery— important point this when the sequence of shocks 
« m incessant and , rapid. Opponents and rivals of the system we 
<bave touched upon above urge, on the other hand, various objec- 
tions to it. .The Hotchkies fires one shot at a time ; true that is a 
• bursting shell, but it is the discharge of a single barrel, and it is 
' UiYUad that 'volleys of bullets from multiple barrels have a wider 

£ IML of offset. Then it is said the solid bullets of hardened 
give more penetration than fragments of shell; but this ob- 
ejetftibnia of minor importance in the field, Seeing that shell-morsels 
i or bnlleta would serve equally well for maiming and disabling, but 
1 would neither Of them do appreciable damage to materiel. Again, 
i thciftffvocataa ef the Gatling say that a small gun on that system 
qp .to 1,300 yards secure more hits in the same time than 
:afayMotobki*s Af whatever size. And a defect is alleged against 
t the machinery, of the latter, that if the extractor which takes out 
iisgplfided^ cartridges^fhiled to, act by drawing off the head of the 
vftaiiridgfe# the machine would be brought to a standstill till the 
tl^dntvuctftd barrel was cleared* the other barrels not being capable 
v iff {"separate manipulation. The .defect, however, is very soon 
. fifitnedlMik. Furthermore, the Gatling pimple assert that, when all 
.asfaW theHbtnhkias ^produces with but some small variations the 
* JWUmgfiatU^a o&tbetr own system^ Dr. Gating was, we believe, 
,'|llft.>frwK paretffe of ^ m a ch in e guns, which he introduced nearly 
-tvfCftty jtfafebaflk. H swas the first, if net to entertain the idea, 
to'preduoe aguh ospabfeiof continuous firing from barrels 
* PfadticaUy eSlfrloading. He may fairly, therefore, lay claim to 
set #thar?petaon»’ wit 0 to work, and if they improve upon 
f feftv%ventionr,ii . does not detract, from his credit, and they 
;4«eervs eti ef, tMw. /No, intention, of Whatever* merit or 
dkfBUfe fe otwh fimsfa*d> ffection m that Mine one conning 
* •' '- jaMjr>aot..«dd way BamMMtj fe tbir the owe 
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gested to these clever people their occupations Dr. Gat) 
reputation speaks for itself; but it is also dastutotly credli 
to some others that they should have foreseen and provided 
for the necessity of having machine gfcna of larger calibre than 
he had suggested, or, at any rate, had made* Moreover, the 
Hotchkiss gun has striking points or difference from the Gatling 
And most other machine guns ; one of which — the dfetribdt& 11 of 
shock on discharge— we nave referred to ; and another is that aH 
the barrels in the former are worked by one set of mechanism, but 
in the Gatling, at least, each barrel has its own machinery. 

What the public is interested in is not the degree of merit 
attaching to one inventor or another, but the amount of profit to 
be derived from adopting one or other, or all, of their inventions. 
The question here is not one of calibre, 'but of system. Guns may 
be built up of any calibre on any system. There is nothing to pre- 
vent Dr. Gatling constructing .a bigger machine than the hugest 
produced by Mr. Nordenfeldt or Mr. Hotchkiss, And either of these 
gentlemen might then turu the tables on Dr. Gatling. But which 
system may be expected to give US'* greater results, or must we 
utilize both, or need we adopt either P Shall we take a piece con- 
centrating in itself as many rifles as would fire continuously a 
thousand rounds a minute, or do we think the rifles con dispense 
with its aid and give of themselves more varied effects P Must we 
adopt the revolver cannon when field artillery gives us a huger 
shell and further range P But, first, as regards shell versus 
bullet. 

It is plain that when employed against scattered formations the 
shell would be more efficacious than the hail 6f bullets ; on the 
other hand, the latter would plough a lane through any dosed 
body. But where Are we likely to come across closed bodies P 
Tho tendency everywhere now is towards open formations. What 
is needed, therefore, is dissemination of missiles* The shell strikes 
out right and left, the solid bullets go straight ahead. Over a 
limited area like the deck of a vessel we can readily believe in a storm 
of bullets being much more certainly destructive than a shell with 
an equal number of fragments ; but a field of battle is a wide 
space. The occasions must be rare where the fire of a skirmishing 
line would not, with tho same expenditure of ammunition, create 
much more effect than would a mitrailleuse. There are cases, of, 
course, when the hitter might be used with grand results — for in- 4 , 
stance, against cavalry in closed bodies, on men rushing together 
to storm, on columns at a distance which had not resolved theba- 
selves into units, on a baggage train in enfilade. The question is, 1 
whether to meet these cases it is necessary that a force should he 
equipped with mitrailleuses or any gun propelling a mass of solid t 
bullets, or whetbor we have not in cannon and rifles what will* 
suffice for all emergencies. As to revolver-guns, their case stands 
upon a different footing. It was observed they meet one exigency i 
of modern war — the necessity of scattering projectiles inorder to • 
meet scattered formations. But field-guns wiring shrapnel do 
vastly more damage at every range than revolver-guns can possibly ( 
effect. What special advantages, then, can be urged on their 
behalf ? First of all, a revolver doeB not require so many man for * 
its service. It presents, therefore, a smaller mark. Its ammu- 
nition is more portable, more compressible, more manageable. 
Its fire is far mare rapid. The big guns, however, must always 
be the principals, the small ones taking minor parts; while toe 
former nave the length and breoflth of a vast square under com- 
mand, the latter will serve admirably to fill up the interstices. 
Qui brille au second s'dclime au premier, and many inventors 
would gain more lasting credit than they do if, insteoa of p uffin g 
their productions into a higher position than they can maintain, 
they would exhibit them in those Aspects where their advantages 
are undeniable. It is the same with theorists who push doctrines 
to extremes. We remember well how after the Crimean war* 
enthusiasm was extravagantly aroused about the effects of the 
Enfield rifle, and young officers fresh from the musketry course 
at Hythe declared loudly that artillery was done for.* * It was . 
of little use to urge that the introduction of rifled cannon was' 
the logical deduction from that of rifled muskets. Two years later 
found rifled cannon in actual use in a great war. And now some 
persons would have ub believe long-range infantry Are is to accom- 
plish everything. 

It would be worth the while of any who have doubts as to the 
port artillery will play in war to refresh their memory by the 
perusal of Dr* Bussells ever-mfooiorable story of the pattle of 
Sedan. Again and again does the writer revert to the effects, 
moral and physical, wrought by the crushing cross-fire of the 
German guns. The French cannon fire was reduced to Impotence, 
while their infantry, brave as they wore, cowered and quailed 
before the ceaseless storm. It is not only mat men sounded with ( 
cannon, searched out by Bhell fragments eyen behind tpovUments, 
suffer actual loss, but they become incapable of using their own 
weapons with effect. Since Sedan rifles have improved a little, 
but guns have improved a great deal more. The truth is that Be 
many changes for the better are being effected in all connected 
*ith artillery— with the piece, its weight for power and abatement 
of recoil on cH«harffe, with the cartridge, the shell, the powder, tfao 
range, attainment of accuracy at great ranges— that it is a question 
nof toqw guns shall meet rifles, but rather how the latter may be 
improved to meet perfected artilleiy. With this latter arm we 
muetnow^me think, Associate the revolver-camion — not necessarily 
theH^Uakias, though it must be allowed tbe system of that ip- 
ventorjlftt present unsurpassed. As xeg^ds calibre^ it should un- 
qusstioftaMy be very a$pdcmte for field work. The^gun i& ip no 
to be looked on sa a rival to the ordinary field-gun. It is 
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simply and solely the complement of that piece. Skirmishing modem sti 
riflemen* supports runuing up to reinforce these, scattered troopers* opinion of 


marks which the big guns would he too occupied to notice* or be 
above noticing, nil such the revolver is well calculated to take 
account of ; while within its more limited range it would cause 
serious losses among any formed body. Of the several problems 
which the next European war holds in store for solution there are 
few mom curious and more important than what is to be the re- 
sult of vertical title tire as against that of the perfected shrapnel 
combined with the revolver shell. Where so much is uncertain, 
it is absurd to dogmatize* and the most wo can do is not to begin 
with a theory, but work up logically by slow steps till we arrive 
at one. * We ourselves have got little further than llio recognition 
of two factA in the controversy— one of which is, that both cannon 
and revolver-cannon have a greater reach than rifles; and the 
other* that At distances where rifle fire can only be delivered with 
the ragueBt idea of tho locality where the bullets will descend* 
the former can still plant their shells with very destructive 
accuracy. ~ 

An army equipped with field-cannon and revolver-cannon can 
scarcely need the aid of any sort of mitrailleuse. The interstices . 
of a battle-ground are sufficiently well filled without it. Solid 
bullets from machine guns propelled straight ahead, or with only 
slightly scattering action* are excellent against masses within their 
parallel of action * but we want that parallel to lie the other way — 
right and left* left and right — and we get much of this effect with 
the revolvers* shells. The former weapons are luxuries* rising to 
the dignity of ueqpssitioa perhaps in other places, but* in our view* 
may safely be dispensed with in a bataille rangfa. And, as was 
observed above, the incumbrances of an army must be reduced to 
a minimum if that, army is td possess due mobility; in that 
minimum it would be difficult to find a valid reason for including 
any sort of mitrailleuse firing solid shot. 


>* Mr. Crinkle has to mention what ht takes to be the 
r. McCullough. This’ ishowhe deceit :-U-/ 1 V 


AMERICAN AMENITIES. 


A MERICA has sent us several accomplished actors. It is 
commonly supposed that criticism thrives where art is 


successful, and therefore we might expect to find excellent criticism J?. *■ .*?r. . ~ 01 “? T caUa f*™tic criticism, 

of the stage in the country of Mr. Booth and Mr. Jefferson. And . criticism is not a science. No one has ever succeeded 

vet, whan tvo read the American theatrical efitiquea, we seem to “ ul ?V"«! **• ^wa. Current criticism » the expression of 

miss that delicacv and urbanity, that fino reflectiveness and pre- ! nd,, T* tMt *> 8nd "® h . R , ve w® 0 *® freedom of th ® individual 
cision* which it was natural to look for. Nym Crinkle's Feuilleton tasto untrammelled Mr. Crinkle. 

is the name of an American journal, devoted to the best interests The Feuilleton is not very particular ; but American journalism 
of the stage* which lies before us. The title is a little odd. We is no longer what it was. The press of that country is* we 
readily see what Nym has to do with the whole art and mystery imagine, becoming “ Europeanized, arid personal remarks are 119 
of putffrftting as practised in the United States. 44 They will steal longer so common or so malignant as of old. We have recently 
anything, and calf it— purchase,” as tho Boy says or Nym and chanced to pick up a brief history of the American press* a statis- 
his companions. As to tho name of Crinkle* we fail to see the tical and detailed account of the fights and floggings of American 
humour of it. But a paragraph in Nym Crinkles Feuilleton tolls editors* which is not disagreeable reading. The first American 
us 44 what Forney thinks about it.” Forney thinks that 44 Nym newspaper duel was fought as long ago as 1785. Matthew Carey 
Crinkle's Feuilleton ought to succeed.. The stage should support met Colonel Oswald ; they fought with pistols* near Philadelphia* 
such a paper as Mr. Wheeler (Nym Crinkle) publishes. Re "holds and Carey was severely wounded. In 1804 Cheetham, or the 
the very first rank among New York critics* and is* perhaps* the American Citizen , challenged Coleman* of the Evening list. 
most brilliant writer of them all.” If Forney thinks this it must Coleman not only wanted to fight* but proclaimed his martial 
be all right* and we are justified in regarding Mr. Orinklo as the ! eagerness in bis newspaper* thus inducing tho police to prevent 
foremost Of the critics of the American stage. the battle. This conduct caused Captain Thompson to praise 

So brilliant is Mr. Crinkle that the coruscating radiance of his Coleman for his Christian meekness. Coleman could not endure 
style dazzles the mere European* even if he has accustomed himself being called a Christian* and the parties met in a snow-storm. The 
to the gorgeous manner of the theatrical critic of the Academy . failing light made it impossible for them to see each other distinctly 
That writer appears to have excited some envy in the breast of at ten yards* distance, so they gradually advanced* till Thompson* ex- 
Nym Crinkle. 41 Poor Ooghlon*” says Ny in* “ has been mangled in claiming “ I've goHt,” fell mortally wounded* and left the victory to 
the London Academy for his representation of Corrado in La Mort the Christian warrior* Coleman. In consequence of anewspaper row* 

ASuA, f *!n\ Inv iftva fliA niAnkiWg ovWir* * 5 h ia IioViHv Ka aa_ I Mr. Vfltt.i* rhallantvail fit a ah nvfa! <tli Matnn nUll. u 


tftyar you should meet John McCaU<mgh l » »t nfgfet at 
satis* deviled loUtw with the gusto of * Oath, and tbs pt # 

god* Tie willtellyou, with inimitsm* suavity* sad dsUghtftu oofctWsnlte, 
that the people flock to lib perihimsness bootees of thrir 
•peste. • % ; ■■ : ; \ 

It Mr* McCullough can preserve his suavity and modesty Is a 
country where the most brilliant critics write -ta ibis' s^fe it A 
impossible for any circumstances to spoil him. . , ■ o* 

The Greek philosophers thought that* a city should *#ver bs so 
large but that all the citizens might be personally aoqealntsl with 
each other. Large as the Ameriotn democracy She fiipjlsta*; 
seem all to be on the most familiar terms with ,eeeiy mm The* ^ 
aristocratic title of 41 Mr.” is dropped in the ne wspaper»* arid ^ 
all men and women, are spoken of oy their Christian names or 
nicknames. This affectionate familiarity is extends! even to 
natives of the old European States* where people are not eo truly 
brethren, and do not so frankly regard each other as children bf 
one great family. The FsmUeton, for example* has severs! 
columns of paragraphs, each paragraph being headed by the sew 
of the person concerned. Thtis we read : — u Sarbott.— V ictorian 
Sardou is wintering at Nice." Here* again* is information about 
Mrs. Clarions public engagements and private sorrows* convoyed 
in this delicate and sympathetic manner : — “ CjjlXXOX*— K ate 
OJaxton is billed for Albaugh's Holiday Street Theatre. Balti- 
more, next Monday. Poor Kate Clanton is still overwhelmed 
with the loss of her only ohild* who died in Albany on New 
Year's Day." His Majesty the Democracy's servants am net 
treated with veiy tender consideration “N ssbt.— Petroleum V.b 
widow* the reliot of the late Bedott* will exhibit herself nightly 
at the Fourteenth Street Theatre* under the protection of CoI, 
Haverly.” This bereaved lady is spoken of with no more gentleness 
| than- 41 Knox. — The learned pigs of Professor Knox have been a 
feature at the New York Aquarium.” And what can be meant 
by the dark saying that Herr Sontag is a an actor full of vim ” P 
As to a lady now playing with much applause in London* we are 
informed by the brilliant Crinkle that 44 she has dropped the 
Oounteasship gag.” After reading these paragraphs* ana others 
which we do not reproduce for very gooa reasons* we find out 
what Mr. Crinkle thinks of what he calls 44 Esthetic criticism.” 

“ Esthetic criticism is not a science. No one has ever succeeded 
in formulating its laws. Current criticism is the expression of 
individual taste*” and we have seen the freedom of the individual 
taste of the untrammelled Mr. Crinkle. 

The Feuilleton is not very particular ; but American journalism 
is no longer what it was. The press of that country is* we 
imagine, becoming 44 Europeanized, arid personal remarks arc up 
longer so common or so malignant as of old. We have recently 
chanced to pick up a brief history of the American press* a statis- 
tical and detailed account of the fights and floggings of American 
editors* which is not disagreeable reading. The first American 
newspaper duel wbb fought as long ago as 1785. Matthew Carey 
met Colonel Oswald ; they fought with pistols* near Philadelphia* 
and Carey was severely wounded. In 1804 Cheetham, or the 
American Citizen , challenged Coleman* of the Evening JW. 
Coleman not only wanted to fight* hut proclaimed his martial 
eagerness in his newspaper* thus inducing tho police to prevent 
the battle. This conduct caused Captiun Thompson to praise 
Coleman for his Christian meekness. Coleman could not endure 
being called a Christian* and the parties met in a snow-storm. The 
failing light made it impossible for them to see each other distinctly 


Civille (sic)* for* says the merciless critic* ‘it is hardly to be ac- 
counted either faultily faultless, or icily regular .’ n Thk" is immense 
criticism ; but Mr. Crinkle himself uses language which seems 
beyond oven the opulent resources of the London Academy . He 
has to complain that the newspapers did not notice a certain per- j 
formanoe of Miss Anderson’s. 41 Every daily paper dodged it. 
Even William Winter* Esq.* could not stretch his taffy sufficiently 
to oover its magnificent unfitness* and so gave up tho job.” This 
Is tike the obscure glow of tbe style of Tertullian* which has been 
compared to the polish ! darkness of ebony. There is no mistake, 
however* about the significance of a friendly notice when it appears 
in the Kansas Times. Thus we read that 44 Emma Abbott is 1 
coming this way— pretty* cosy* lovable* vivacious* bewitching* 
MsmMe tittle Emma Abbott. She is coming with her bird-like 
voice* her sunny face, her fair hair, her sweet smile,” and a great 
deal mdre. The catalogue becomes, like a suppressed volume of 
8 rinlS*Beave’8*A* described in a bookseller’s catalogue* dtonnamment 


tne unnsnan warrior* uoieman. In consequenoe of anewspaper row* 
Mr. Pettis challenged the shortsighted Major Biddle. Biddle re- ‘ 
fused to shoot at a longer 44 rise” than five feet* and both flbll at 
the first discharge. When the intrepid Gumming encountered 
the aristocratic M 4 Duffie* the former wore a light blouse and 
trousers of cotton* while the latter was dressed in silk. McDuffie's* 
bullet entered the ground within four feet of his own toe^bnt 
Gumming’* was more skilfully directed, and struck M'Duffie under 
the short ribs. When the lamented Gilley* again* in oonsequenoe 
of newspaper Criticism* fought Mr. Graves* the weapons selected 
were rifles. The men were posted at a distance of nins^two 
yards* and, at the second discharge; Mr. Gilley was diet through 
the body. Oolonel Webb* of the New York Courier^ was k)t dV 
Marshall in the leg* and was afterwards put into gaol Mr* 
Bennett, of the JTsrsM* sent Webb (an ofd enemy) a box of 
cigars* but Webb* in spite of tbe bullet in his lag* kicked the 
weeds out of the room. Woods* of tbe JTosiqi JDstnootatm 
libelled young Levi Ooleman, a minister of the Methodist mo* 
suasion, /Woods also assaulted Ooleman in the street* Urited fi^ f 


Nym Crinkles Feuilleton takes a sterner view of Miss Abbott* sad pulled his evangelical nose. All these insults at the 
wwfcif cetls 44 the gushing paroxysmal Emma.” We have always editorial hand Ooleman bote with Christian patSenea. What 
supposed hitherto that the most personal and unsparing criticism happened? Why the Methodists of Little BookiTUceone betievsr. 
iutne World was that applied by sportingreporters to theindividmd dse«rt*d*and Boycotted their lately respected pastor. He vfls 
n umbers of the University crews. 44 Five feathers abominably OeMBlp dismissed by a young sister to whom he mite btarothsd' The 
staler water,” 44 three does hot pull the weight of his boots, and is bruised Methodist will turn* and Ooleman aeoepted A ohslknure from 
a. fosre passenger,” But actor* and actresses are frankly told fy Woods* then esteemed the most daigetaw Bte 

Oi&M tkm their , playing is 44 vile.” ' American press. PiptalsvIrofe^^M^^^ 

wiita >lkyen ate off tbe sti%e, Mr. Crinkle * stretches bis bourse assembled 1 * to see the 
mffm hfl hrowd say* so as ta bring them within the range of the newspaper 'bully'at flsta 
ffiSttii tabhment tfta 1 Wy/w » * New York scientifie nowadrSted to the beat sod ety 


editorial hand Ooleman bote with Christian . pati ence. , What 
ksppsasd? Why the Methodists of Little Book, jUte one believe?# 


ffm be brotud say* soas to bring them within the range if tbe 
tltedrumeot ; for taffy,” we presume, is a New York scientifle nev 


HMnuwpmj iw ’ HHiy* w« (nwuwe. w» * uiM ausenmisu | smwmsa. 
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Thebes, and the reliefs of Pair el Baton in theXybian mountain 
tod been produced, is bore thrown aside. Bek! “ an Artist and 
teacher of the King: himself ” — we quote from Dr. Brugscb’a trane- 
]ation-*-“ an overseer of the sculptors from life,” has left us a 
series of most remarkable scenes from the Court of Shoo-en-Atan. 
They are to be found sculptured on the waIIs of some rock-out 
tombs in the mountain behind the site of Slioo-cn-Aten’s capital. 
The King's own tomb has not yet been found. When it 
is, we may expect to see Bek's work at its best. But in the 
two or three grottoes now we have Shoo-en-Aten reviewing 
his troops, blessing his courtiers from a balcony, receiving 
ambassadors, inspecting public works, and, particularly, receiving 
With befitting ceremony his august mother, the beautiful Queen 
Thya. By him stands his wife, and, behind her, four daughters, 
all destined eventually to succeed to the throne of Egypt, and % to 
confer on their respective husbands the dangerous and fatal title 
of kihg. A few years later Shoo-en-Aten s family is extinct. 
The descendant of a junior line, Hor-ein-heb, lias brought back 
thS old worship. Amen Chora has avenged himself upon Aten. 
The priests of Thebes have triumphed, and hammer out the hated 
cartouche of AmenhoteplV. from the sculptures of Karauc. They 
pull down bis obelisk and use the pieces to build a pylon. They 
overturn his mother’s statue, and set up in its stead the statues of 
the hundred gods destroyed by her and her eon. Hor-em-heb bad 
" a hundred images made, one for each of them, of like form, and 
of all kinds of costly stones.” The city, Shoo Aten, disappeared 
ss quickly as it bad arisen. The tombs were filled up with sand. 
Thef temples becamo heaps, and the very memory of the revolution 
was blotted out until the recent diggings at Tel el A mama re- 
pealed the strango story to the modem world. The tourist on the 
Nile too often omits to call at Hadji Kandoel — such is the Arab 
name of a wretched village on part of the site of Shoo Aten. 
The mounds are dose by, and about three mileB oil’, across a fiat 
desert plain, are the dark spots on the pink sides of the eastern 
hills, which betray to the experienced eye the existence of the 
tombs. The walk to them is very eaBy,* the desert being hard 
under foot. The road is marked by towb of stones. The grottoes, 
of which a few only are accessible, are very interesting from their j 
size and extent as well as their decorations. 


THE ECLIPSE OF THE DIVE BOUTEILLE . 

W E have before us a document which it is neither an exagge- 
ration nor fin affectation to call an extremely melancholy 
one. It purports to be a return of the exact amount of tonneam 
of claret produced by each of the classed vineyards of the M6doc 
district during tbo years 1875, 1878, 1879, and 1880 respectively. 
The earlier year is taken as the last iiihtance for the past six years 
of a good and abundant vintage, while from 187ft to 1S80 things 
went from bad to worse ; 1 878 was not a bad vintage, but it was 
far from being an abundant one ; 1879 was very much the worst 
on record for many years, lioth in quantity and quality ; And last 
year, though betoved to he fairly good in quality, was, in point of 
quantity, almost worse than its miserable predecessor. Nor is 
there at the present moment much hope of things looking better. 
Bad seasons may pass, and the number of tonneaus of La tour and 
Mouton may present a less disquieting proportion to the number 
of mouths that would like to drink them. But the phylloxera is 
altogether a different host to have to reckon with. Gy oil year may 
to replaced by bad year, and bad year by good, but where the 
phylloxera passes, there is desolation. Already the number of 
acres thrown out of viticulture by this abominable pest — for which 
two hundred remedies and not one cure have been prescribed — is 
counted by hundreds of thousands. Departments suqk as that of 
the Herault, which used to produce more than any ethers, have 
been most heavily stricken ; famous vineyards such as that of 
G6te Rotie and Chuteauneuf du Tape, have almost or altogether 
ceased to be. The Modoc has suffered less than the wine dis- 
tricts of the South and centre, and there is one faint hope for 
claret drinkers. Inuudation seems to be the only phylloxera 
cure that is not altogether futile, and most of the M&ioc 
is so close to the estuary of the Garonne, that inundation may 
be at least in some places applicable. It is pretty certain that 
any practicable remedy will be tried. A man who has a vine- 
yard which will bring him in Of a good year some hundreds of 
hogsheads, which are worth from fifty to eighty pounds apiece, is 
sot likely to spare expense in dealing with it when it is a question 
life and death. 

* Bjf oven if the phylloxera should, after the singular fashion 
of iEch pests — and especially of its predecessor the oidium 
—suddenly cease to trouble, it will take a good many seasons 
to snake up for the lost fivo years, of whjch, as has been said, 
only 1878, and perhaps 1877, did its duty fairly in point of 
quality, and non© in point of quantity. The figures of our 
table are abominably eloquent. For some reason— let us hope 
it is not the phylloxera ! — Hnut-Brion, the least fashionable, but 
flifrom.tto least good, of the four proud growths, that head tbs 
list, d be* not figure here. Concerning the merits Of the otto* 
tfetooptoions will always differ. Those whose ideal is a tight 
t&A'gmmM liquid will vote fot Margaux ; those who like Bacchus 
than in bis grace will prefer Latouf. 
*Weto K theee, tha f fevourite exhibits the good fortune Ol a 
toppymeAa;fra Lafite undoubtedly combines tto, merits’ of both 
Its companions, though perhaps these merits are not so ' eminently 


present. Now the figures for Lafite are, ip 1875, s 

in 1878, 177 i ««> i?79, 97 !. 

years being as nearly as possible half that of 1878 
that of 1875. The figures for, Mqrgaux arevdty heariy that 
and observe the sarnie ratio ; tyhil* the yield of 
yard, the smallest of the three, sank from 150 tonneau* ip the 1 
year to 52 in the last. *With the more numerous, add stoog " 
hardly inferior, second growths things are as bad, dr worse, 
famous Mouton Rothschild, whioh is sometimes confounded Wito 
unwary with a modest fifth growth, Mputou d’Arm*lltoe (aveiy 
good wine, too, in its way), and which at its very beit yields to ho 
claret that ever descended' a human throat, kept level M* 
1875 and 1878 at 150 tonneaus, but sank in' 1879 .to Jfimtoif 4 
half that number, and last year to 65. The three Lfiovittes— V 
Barton being perhaps the best— gave a total of 625 i n 1875, of 

(.fourth. 


164 only last year— that is to say, about one- 
mirable Rauzan-Stfgla gave its proprietor all* but 


Tto *d~ 
a hundred. 


tonneaus in the one year, and a bare thirty in the other. _ 


the lady of clarets, suffered Jess than most, losing in the five ' 
not more than Bixty per cent. Picbon Longueville, one ra the 
most imposing, and Ducru Beaucaillou, one of the sbyeit but . 
most insinuating of the group, suffered equally ; and, at least la 
the case of the ’79s, there is the unlucky afterthought that tk$ 
vintage was for the most part bad as well as scanty— a vintage- 
for Chateau bottling and cheap wine-merchants, not for thb 'faithful 
drinker. Only it is fair to remember that such vintages, as in the 
case of 1871, sometimes turn up trumps in the most remarkable 
way when they have been despised for years. Tho tale of the 
third growths — wines not to be despised by any one— and of the 
fourth and fifth — which are not to be despised by anybody who if 
sensible— is very nearly the same. The ouriouBly regular proces- 
sion noticed in the case of Chateau Lafite, which made the* 
produce of the three y^ars 1875, 1878, and 1880 stand to eshhi 
other nearly as three, two, one, is observed pretty steadily. Of 
tho two most general favourites of the group — Oh&teau Lagrange 
and Chateau Langoa— the first exhibits it almost exactly ; whS* 
the latter, one of the pleasantest of clarets for thcBe who are not 
wedded to “ body,” did not last year give more than a fourth of 
its 1875 yield. One of the few cheering things in the table ia 
tho recovery of at least ono vineyard, that of Ckfiteau Malescot 
St. Exupery, from 60 tonneaus in 1879 to over a hundred to 
1880. Chateau Giscoura, a better wine still, also made a 
slight recovery. Of the fourth growths, La tour Carnet fell 
to a fifth of ils 1 S75 yield ; Branaire Duluc, a capital wine, 
to a fourth; Camarsac, also much to bo commended, to a third; 
Beychevclle, justly placed by most people at the head of tto' 
cI&bs, to a third likewise. Of the filth, Pontet Canet, which of 
late years has had much, vogue, maintained itself, on the wholb, 
better than any other via© in any class, giving last year a full half . 
of what it gave five years ago. The before-mentioned poor relation^ 
of the Mouton family also held its ground fairly, and generally 
these wines seem to have suffered less than their betters. Yet 
Oamonsac, a most delicate wine, fell from 45 to 12, Chftteau 
Batailley from 170 to 63, and others in proportion. When these 
things ore taken into consideration, when it is remembered that a 
hogshead of a first growth wine in a good year sells at least ten or 
twelve years before it can be drunk at some eighty pounds, and 
that bad wine will not keep at all, Sir Henry Thompson's dictum, 
that we ought to be very much obliged to the wine-merchant* 
who. will let us have good wine for our money becomes a. most 
reasonable one. * 

It is impossible, however, when one looks at a table of this kind 
and hears the “ gloomy porcupines * of science admitting that tto 
phylloxera is too much for them, to avoid the questions, Will 
those of us who have thirty or forty years to live see claret a thing 
of the past, and, if so, what shall we drink P For observation 
with extensive view, surveying tto atlas, really does not know . 
where to pitch upon a substitute. All wines are good— that is* 
all good wines— and there are times when they seem to come as* 
welcome change ; but somehow they are not suited to nineteenth- 
century man as claret is. It does not give one gout like cham- 
pagne, which moreover has by tto operation of fashion, ceased for 
the most part to have any taste • of wine at all. If it be a moot 
point whether Chateau Latoor or Bomanbe-Richebourg ja tto 
most perfect gift of jBaechus, it is still certain that the Gfr&ode 
is safer and pleasanter, in Dopdemona’s words, “to Jive, with* 
than the Odte d'Or. Besides, the enemy is attacking the East 
qdite as fatally, and, indeed, more so than the west. Qu* 
fathers who were before us have settled it for us that *?* 
shall not drink port, not by drinking it all themselves, bat 
by presenting us with constitutions with which .prat doe* tot 

3 free. Much tto same may be said of Madeira, not to men* 
on that the island is threatened with a second deveafetto 
Sherry to its heroic forms— the old golds and the browns JjW&ttft 
lndee — is equally impossible, and in its simpler 'varieties Jt a 
useful, but unpoetieal. It is not of dry sherry, even into ' 
and admirable forms such as Tio Pope and Amontillado. 

that the famous commendation irf - 1 your " ^ 

can to. repeated. White wines* indeed* 

•omehpw to be things for oceasmmd vUse .c^ly* U 
memorial to France itself Whit* win* toe bto% %,i 
to to drank chiefly *toMto drintovtoRb W bw 
iedgsdtfcat Chateau Coutct* nr Meniteohet, or - 
—mot to mention the champagnes fwldolimwpi 
wto*-Ta*frDbtuopleaaeQt mwetoe* But dto i 
fondly turns to tne liquid which grows, indeed* 
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which' ’E«pka&-^ve far A lacuna k the eighteenth century* 
wiUtfwh suffered deplorably in .twite end creative power in con- 
sequ&ot*’<haa *adwayA drank, .sand, for which we doubtless no 
qwedhhe t|HAe hnce for all in the dap of our hold on Gascony. 
i|#the ^C^ntaxe moftt uncommon w of the wine-litt,a thoroughly 
i#u»wbft Mae. ' You cbn have it toeuit all purses, and if you will 
tidmthte foOuble to s&efct it, in default of sixty-four Mouton— 
it vshagr- to* at 'well to v mention that claret ft no good after 
tfa^ypa ^ that the Fifty-eight* which fetch absurd prices 
afttYesUy dneolete r a three-year-old ordinaire— which ie not 
IMvrivtae or soar vmbhtne, dyed with fuchsine or unripe Lavradio 


iouslyimported from Lisbon — will quench tho thirst in a 
lifer vffiolly — J 24 * s *~ 


MA wi#h 

mourner vrtiolty satisfactory and even, in its" modest way, gratify 

w tbcpoftte. Not does it require that extraordinary trouble should 
trt^tiken with It, though it is needless to say that people who 
m&Hhek wine, with its back to the kitchen fire caimot expect 
it 'fcdt to ahow some slight signs of temper. In dealing with 
•dhUdt you nteed nbt "sit up with a thermometer/’ a variety 
of iWomOxa which may be recommended to Mr. Postlethwaite, 
and which was once described to ns as the nightly practice of an 
•enthusiastic and most meritorious, importer of the capricious 
wittSS of the Odte d'Or. It will go with almost anything, fish, 
flfesh, jor fowl, though not— let it be observed with some sternness 
—With sweet rubbish or with tobacco. Of the results of its inti* 
onsite and prolonged companionship, one is afraid to speak in these 
•degenerate days. But, as one whose name is still reverenced in 
England has it, “ In the drinking of good Bordeaux wine there is 
<a paint— I do not say a pint — at which men arrive, when all the 
generous faculties of the soul Ore awakened and in full vigour, 
When the wit brightens and breaks out in sudden flashes, when 
the intellects are keenest, when tho kindest affections come out 
.and shake hands with mankind.” There is no need to continue 
•the quotation, for everybody ought to know it ; and if any reader 
•does not, let him take down his Virginians, turn to Chapter xxxi., 
and find it. To this beatific state the messengers from the Pen- 
insula between the Garonne and the Atlantic have tho pass-key, 
and if anybody misuses it and forces them to let him into quite 
another state, that is net their fault, lint it would be sad for 
humanity if fate and the phylloxera combined to punish its sins 
by taking the pass-key away Altogether. The whereabouts of the 
Phis do Lanternois is painfully obscure, and tho oracles of its 
priestess were none of the most intelligible. But if the very 
palpable and intelligible representatives of the Dim lioutnllo 
which come to us from Bordeaux were to cease, there would be 
Clothing for it but a fresh quest for instruction before resigning 
•ourselves to Zoedone or Australian wine. It is true that things 
have not come absolutely to the worst in Modoc ; but that they 
have gone bo far must be held to bo what another poet of our 
•own, who also held right views as to the proper use and purposes 
•of wine And water respectively, would assuredly have described 
as “one of the innumerable proofs of the temporary supremacy of 
*helhmi:> 


that they «» not likely be diminished for acme time. 
Londoners know to their cost what powerful corporations the 
Water. Companies are; and, in spite of the constant talk of 
taking away the monopoly, it seems not improbable that the old 
adage about threatened men will be found to hold good with 
regard to threatened institutions. The Fire Brigade, though 
slightly increased, still remains miserably weak in numbers for so 
vast a city as London ; and no such substantial increase os should' 
be mado is apparently contemplated. Those who govern the me- 
tropolis are willing that it should remain without adequate means 
of protection against fire, and it peems little likely that anything 
but a great calamity will rouse them from their apathy. It is, 
however, only fair to say that all that individual zeal and skill can 
do is done to make the most of such means of defence as exist, and 
that, with the very small means at his disposal, Captain Eyre Shaw 
does wonders in combating the enemy of great cities. How small 
those means are is best shown by giving his own statement of 
them in his Report. lie says : — u The strength of the Brigade at 

{ > resent is as follows : — 52 laud fire engine stations; 5 movable 
and stations ; 117 fire escape stations ; 4 floating stations j 3 largo 
land steam tire engines; 35 small laud steam fire engines; 73 
six-inch manual fire engines ; 37 under six-inch manual fir* 
engines; 135 fire escapes and long scaling ladders; 3 floating 
steam fire engines; 1 steam tug; 3 barges; 17 hoso carts; 
15 vans; 2 trollies; 58 telegraph lines; 170 miles of tele- 
graph lines ; 6 fire alarm circuits, with 40 call points ; 485 
firemen, including chief officer, superintendents, and all ranks.” 
It seems almost incredible that 52 stations, 148 engines, and a 
total force of 485 men should bo considered sufficient for London: 
but happily it is nearly as surprising to find how much this small 
body of men are, under their admirable chief, able to achieve* 
Although the amount of serious damage done in London is greater 
than ft should bo in a civilized city, it must be considered 
small when the numerical weakness of tho Fire Brigade is 
taken into consideration. Since 1 870 the proportion of serious 
to slight injury has never been above eleven per cent., and in 
1879 aud 1880 it was only nine per cent. As need hardly be 
said, a fire brigade cannot prevent fires. Its work consists 
in preventing small fires from becoming great ones, and this 
work Captain Shaw and his little band do in a marvellous 
manner. It is unpleasant to reflect on the small means of de- 
fence against fire which London possesses; but it is not a 
little gratifying to see what courageous men, commanded by 
a thoroughly competent officer, have been able to achieve. It 
may be assumed for certain that, out of 1,871 fires, a large pro- 
portion would have resulted in considerable destruction if it had 
not been for the exertion of the firemen, who must have pre- 
vented n huge loss of property, and who were also able to save 
many lives. They rescued last year 127 persons from a horrible 
death, and of the 33 unfortunate people who perished, 14 were taken 
alive from the burning buildings. That tlie service thus bravely 
rendered was not without danger may well be imagined. Captain 
Shaw says : — 


FIRES. 


T .ESS than two veara ago Lord Granville called attention in 
- 1*4 the House of Lords to the small means of protection ugninst 
lire which London possesses as compared with other great cities. 
The. noble Lord, whose zeal was stimulated by the fact that 
ids own house hud recently been on fire, obtained his information 
from, a Ileport of a Parliamentary Committee, in which -it was 
stated that, while Paris with a population under 2,000,000 had 
1,548 firemen, and New York and Brooklyn, with a population of 
?>‘35ty°oo, no less than 2,300 firemen, London, with a population 
of 3,500*000, has only a minute force of 406 men. The weak- 
ness in point of numbers of the Fire Brigade was, however, far 
from being the only deficiency, as the Committee stated the 
OVstem tef defence against fire was iu several respects bad. 
The Fire Brigade was dependent on the turncocks, who were 
the servants of Water Companies, and not under the orders 
of, the Metropolitan Board. The Companies were under no 
obligation to give water, and that very important body the 
Salvage Corps was entirely independent, Tho natural result 
of, A numerically weak staff and of defective organization was 
shown, by the Committee to have followed. In London there 
WO& three tames the proportional loss of life and property that 
there wm- in ^Manchester. where the arrangements for defence 
against fire had been carefully considered and systematic orrauge- 
mentemade. 


, 5 It into be feared that things have not improved much since the 
tiMft’*vhfttt theComwittee made this statement. It appears from tho 
Ileport of the Chief Officer of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade that 
last .yeas* t&ere we 1,871 fires in London, of which 162 
ttesuUedin serious, and 1,709 in slight, damage. In 1877 there 
ware *39 cases of serious, aad i ,374 case* of slight., damage. Of the 
Inst of life m comparative table is given, but it is satisfactory to 
loam; that in 1880 only 33 deaths were caused by fire iu the 
metropolitan area* When the population of London is considered, 
HA* mast certainly be accounted a very small number, painful 
ifcofighui be tO 'flnd tbat thirty-three people died so horrible a 
«e*th< lorn of property . ft is dear that fire 

4 &m a* mudkdamag# as ever, and it ft little likdy that its 
m rages witt he checked while- the principal evils pointed out 
m m &*multte& remain. There. 1* too much reason to fear 


Our list of wounds and other injuries for 1880 is unfortunately very 
large, but, considering the euergy aud fearlessness which the men display 
in tiiu execution of their duties, the number of misliapH is not surprising*; 
and, xo long ns this spirit continues to animate, them, the many and 
various casualties which the nature of their work obliges thorn to incar are 
not likely to diminish. The risks to which the officers and men at tho 
Metropolitan Fire brigade are liable are undoubtedly greater and of more 
frequent occurrence than those of any other public body. 

There have been during the year 333 cases of ordinary illness and 78 
injuries, making u total of 411 cases, of which many were very serious and 
three resulted iu death. 

It does not appear whether these deaths were the result of ordi- 
nary illness or of injuries from lire, but in auy cose it is clear that 
the work of the firemen w ns dangerous in the extreme, and that 
the greatest courage was shown ; and it is nqt pleasant to reflect 
Hint this intrepidity has not received any due recognition. The 
world, or ut least the English world, knows nothing of its 
bravest men, and apparently does not want to know anything 
about them. The heroism of the UamsgAte lifeboat crew bate of 
late attracted Attention, but as a rule the splendid services of the 
crew a receive little notice, while those of the firemen— who, by 
the way, are, for the most part, sailors— receivo none at nil ; and 
yet some of these men must show a heroism which, if displayed 
on the battle-field, would gain the Victoria Cross. To prove this, 
it is only necessary to give Captain Shaw a list of the firemen 
commended for special service during the past year : — 


Date. 

No. 

Rank. 

Name. 

No. OF 

Lives 

£ftvui). 

2880. 
April 17 

72 

First -Class Fireman 

Philip Rouby and 

} 8 

♦? 

*77 

Fourth 9 . „ 

William Metcalf 

April 21 

194 

Third „ „ 

Isaac Gooch 

3 

Muy 24 

337 

Fourth „ „ 

William G. Jouning 

5 

Sept. (2 

308 ! 

Fourth „ 

William T. Emanuel 

4 

October 26 

394 i 

Fourth „ „ 

John M. Scott 

4 

Nov. 13 

1 377 j 

Fourth „ „ 

William Wright 

3 


It may be assumed without any great presumption that the names 
of Mr. Philip Keuby, Mr. William Metcalf, and Mr. William 
G. Jouning are unknown to the moss of the world, and yet these 
men have achieved what should give celebrity for a lifetime, 
and they Should certainly have received some public reward. As 
it ft, the two firemen who at a fixe rescued eight people from a 
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number of cubic yards of now that bad aoemndktod within tin 
bounds of virions municipalities; and wa ware waned that tha 
hastily organized brigades of labourers 'set to work at shovelling,. 


their duty ; but achievements which indicate exceptional valour 
should be rewarded by some kind of public recognition. It is im- 
possible to suppose that all these lives were saved without very 
mat risk, ana it is painful to think that what these brave men did 
baa been ignored by the public, and has received no further notice 
than ia Shown by a brief record in an Official report. 

The zeal of the firemen, of which such splendid proofs have been 
given, is, no doubt, in part due to the met of their having an 
able commander, who is himself full of zeal, and does all he can 
to render the service as efficient as possible. As is well known, 

a stain Bhaw has spared no pains to improve the system of 
ence against fire. He has constantly striven to make it more 
efficient, and last year only he succeeded in introducing an im- 
portant innovation. He has established, he says, “6 circuits 
of fire-alarms with forty call-points, which very considerably 
reduce the distance to be run by persons giving alarms of fire, and 
consequently the time of our getting information." This mode of 
communication has already worked well; but, unfortunately, it 
may have to bo . abandoned in consequence of the mischief 
done by vicious idiots who think it a joke to give a false alavm. 
Thirty-three false calls have been made, with the necessary result 
of greatly harassing the firemen and of casting doubt on the 
value of all messages received from the street call-points. If 
these ingenious pleasantries are continued, the system of street- 
calls will have to be abandoned ; but Cuptain Bhaw is not 
without hope that the practice may be checked. lie snvs, 
with justifiable exultation, that in the one caw in which a 
man has been detected in tampering with a fire-alarm the magis- 
trate sentenced the offender to fourteen days' hnrd labour, with- 
out the option of a . fine, and that this lisa had a most benefi- 
cial effect. We venture to think that the olfenco should be visited 
with a different kind of punishment, which we believe would have 
a yet more beneficial effect. Those who behave like very 
silly and very mischievous schoolboys should bo punished as silly 
and mischievous schoolboys are. .Thu instrument which Sir 
William Harcourt admires so much should be called into opera- 
tion, and they should bo well flogged. A few sound castigations 
would put an end to pranks the inevitable result of which must 
be to destroy an existing safeguard against the dangers of fire, and 
consequently to increase the chance of people being burnt alive. 

At what time there is most risk of being burnt, or of losing all 
household goods by fire, is a question which must interest all, and 
to it Captain Shaw gives an answer. In the concluding paragraph 
of his Report he shows the months, days, and hours nt which 
fires were most frequent during tho past year. Strange to 
say, the greatest number was not, as might have been expected, 
during the frost, when houses had to be warmed throughout, 
but in what used to bo humorously called tho merry month of 
May. The smallest number of fires was in February. Satur- 
day, it seems, was the most unlucky day, and Tuesday the 
most safe. The twentieth week in the year was the most dis- 
astrous and the twentv-fourth the lea9t. "Taking tires by hours, 
the smallest number lias been between bo van and eight in the 
morning, and the largest between nine and ten in the evening. 
It is this last fact which is the most important. Captain Shaw 
says that “ the figures for the weeks, months, days, lor the last 
twenty years, although not varying materially, have at certain 
periods undergone ootiBiderable fluctuations, but those for hours 
ore quite constant, the largest number being between nine and 
ten o'clock at night, and the smallest between seven and eight." 
Why the last-named hour should be the safest is not easy to under- 
stand, but it is not difficult to see why the other h the worst. 
Taking into account the habits of all classes, the hour between nine 
and ten is probably that At which the greatest number of fires 
without any one to attend to them are burning in London. From 
one of the tables given with the Report, it appears that more fires 
were due to “ sparks from fire ” than to any other cause. Curiously 
enough, therefore, Captain Shaw’s figures exactly confirm the old 
opinion, now very commonly scouted, that an open fire with no 
one to attend to it is always more or less dangerous, and that 
when people go to bed they should be careful to hang on the 
fireguard. \Ve doubt whether this precaution is now so generally 
taken as it was ; but Captain Shaw’s figures show it to be most 
necessary, and indeed it is more necessary in these days than it 
formerly was. Modern grates project more into the room than 
the old ones did, .and there is in consequence far more chance of 
•parks flying on to the floor. Clearly, therefore, if people do not 
want to run the risk of being burnL, or of having their property 
destroyed, they should not neglect the old-fashioned precaution, 
and we trust that, owing to Captain Shaw’s Report, it may be more 
generally observed, and that at some future time he may 
have to record that the number of evening tires in London has 
largely diminished. ' 


THtf THAW AND FLOODS. 


ITVHE inhabitants of cities and their suburbs have been suffering 
X v terribly from the plague of waters that has come upon them 
wRh themeltmg of the snows. We had been treated to many 
jlgsniotm calculations, roughly made, we may presume, as to the 


in tne wonderfully sudden dissolution in tne warmth of toe thaw,, 
we should say that the most liberal of the calculations musk 
have been well within the mark. Nature has been charging- 
herself with the lion’s share in the work of removal, asd. 
lending her assistance almost too vigorously. Brains w arn s 
choked and oellarages flooded ; streets on demines were tomri* 
into rushing streams, while the backwater stood inches deeWL 
on the levels in a substratum of muddy slush. In many** 
places rivers dammed back by the drifting floes of floating*' ^ 
| ice have overflowed their banks and spmad wider desote- 
tion. Tho water in low-lying quarters of the towns mounted into- 
the rooms of the lower stones, forcing the doors, breaking the- 
windows, and giving the families of unfortunate tenants peremptory 
notice to quit. Minor miseries there were in abundance. With, 
pavements left thickly covered with a mixture of mud and slush ; 
with crossings turned into Buch hopeless sloughs of despond aa 
paralysed the efforts of the moBt energetic sweepers, and an atmo- 
sphere overcharged with unwholesome moisture, the week pedate 
in frail constitutions and poverty-stricken wardrobes were s e arc h ed 
out, and indifferently shod pedestrians went about in saturated/ 
stocking!. Colds were epidemical ; there were choruses of 
coughing in public places of assembly, that drowned the notes 
of eingerB on the Btage and damped the eloquence of divines 
in the pulpit. It was not only the poorer classes who suffered.. 
Well-to-do valetudinarians, and the people who have really flaws 
in their physiques, had to choose between keeping themselves 
close prisoners at home or trusting themselves to the doubtful 
chances of cabs with damp cushions and ill-fitting glasses# 
Diners-out determined to keep their engagements, and. daring, 
visitors to the theatre were surprised to find the leading 
West-End thoroughfares in almost total darkness, thanks to 
the sudden extinction of the gas ; while their coachmen had to 
thread their way between the snowheftps, through thickening 
fog and under a moonless sky, where collisions would be the 
penalty of careless driving. But it is an ill Wind, aa we know,, 
that blows good to nobody. There were people, on the other hand* 
who had cause to congratulate themselves on tho multitude of 
domestic mishaps and grave individual inconveniences. Of course 
the thoroughgoing thaw gave a fresh impulse to the employment, 
ef able-bodied labourers out of work, who must otherwise 
have been thrown back upon poor relief, and kept with them , , 
families in a Btato of semi-starvation. The chemists must have 
done an excellent stroke of business ; and the receipts of msnyv 
of the popular doctors can only have been limited by the difficulty 
of getting about with considerable deductions for horse-hire. For, 
besides the cases of the immediate victims to throat and chest com- 
plaints, there was universal panic among invalids And aged people* 
and by no means without reason. In spite of the skill and attention 
of the faculty, there was an extraordinary rise in the rate of mor- 
tality ; while tho lengthening columns of advertisements of deaths 
in the papers showed that all classes of society must have been 
suffering m common. But undoubtedly, in the whole range of pro- 
fessious and trades, no body of men did better than the plumbers. 

In the general bursting of pines they became everywhere absolute 
masters of the situation, picking and choosing in a crush of cus- 
tomers. And all the time, as the water came soaking through- 
ceilings and staining wall-paper, it was running up heavy future 
bills with house decorators and upholsterers which will nave to> 
he met sooner or later. 

It is true that these troubles are lamentable enough ; but with 
time, patience, and an unwelcome expenditure of money, people- 
may hope to pull through most of them. As for the jpoor families 
who have been swamped, and who have seen their little property 
wrecked or damaged, it is to be hoped that they will be helped ay 
the public benevolence ; and, though many deaths may be laia 
to the door of the weather, it b probable that in most eases 
where it can clearly he brought in guilty, it has only precipi- 
tated the imminent and inevitable. In times of extraordi- 
nary floods like the present, it is certain of the residents in 
country districts who are most to be pitied. For the risks 
they run, both personal and pecuniary, Are more serious than 
any that ordinary townsfolk have to face, although we must 
add that in many cases they run the risks with their eyes 
open. It would be startling, were it possible to obtain trust- 
worthy statistics, to find how many houses and cottages in our 
islands have been built in situations that are notoriously dan* 
gerous. Actual loss of life is happily not very frequent, since In 
the places where the danger is likely to be the greatest, and te 
come most suddenly, some means of esoape are usually provided* 

A boat is'secured to the bank of tbs river that threatens tbs bo* 
la ted farmhouse with ita rising waters ; or a punt is moored 
somewhere in the bed of rushes that have been crushed down 
under the load of snow in thedreary marshland. But the periodical 
destruction of valuable property is a matter that is confided to the 
chapter of accidents ; though an actuary spreading tbs rites over t 
a number of years might makes fair approximation to what would 
be prohibitory rates of insurance. Or rather, perhaps we ought to 
say, that an actuary might have done so formerly. For <n tete 
years the chances in favour of flooding have been steadily in- 
creasing in the dangerous districts ,; and it is that mroumstanee, 
indeed, which is the best excuse for so many habitations left 
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steading on sites that are apparently the most obviously un- 
suitable. It is our improved drainage that has been aggra- 
vating the mischief. In the old days of rough-aud-ready farm- 
ing there was hardly any such thing anywhere as deep subsoil 
draining. When the floods fell or the snows melted they 
Altered away very gradually. Now, with a perfect network 
of scientifically adjusted pipes, thrust everywhere undor land that 
will yield a return on the investment, things have changed 
mpst materially. With a rapid rise in the temperature after a 
Jttavy snowfall, each separate drain, os you put your ear to the 
pfeuhd, may be heard murmuring like a small subterraneous water- 
Toourse. The drains fill to overflowing the ditches that com- 
municate with the rivulets. The brooks change the small streams 
into torrents, and the rivers, again, that are fed from those 
smaller streams, where there is any considerable fall in their 
valley-beds, come down in swift and impetuous flood; “ roar- 
ing, 0 as the Scotch say, “ between hank and brao.” The tenants 
of the farms or cottages standing low on the bank*, or beneath 
their level, ought to be fully alive to the danger. Yet they live 
on there, the passive creatures of habit, as their fatheis 
or predecessors lived before them. For there aro few 
sensational traditions of catastrophes in the olden time ; 
and perhaps the worst that the old men about the 
place have to tell of is of being reduced to wading in place of 
walking. So the occupants have never cared to shift their 
quarters, or even to take additional precautions in tho way 
of throwing up new bulwarks against the flood or giving addi- 
tional height and solidity to such embankments as there are. Not 
that they have not in their own time had repeated warnings, which 
one might have imagined they would have laid to heart, seeing 
that they show, when it comes to driving n bargain, that they are 
well acquainted with the value of shillings. But, like the iishes 
in the holes under the roots of the willows and aiders, they seem 
to have got used to being washed out from time to time, lle- 
peatedly they have seen their wheat-ricks ami hay-stacks go 
floating down the bosom of the turbid stream, with pigs, 
poultry, and perhaps a cow or two, in company. They 
have seen their lighter furniture bobbing about in tbo 
kitchen on aground-swell that made wild work with the crockery ; 
and possibly they may have escaped themselves from tho 
upper windows in the lightest of coHtume, when their safety 
depended on the ladder and the boat that fortunately proved to 
be promptly available. Nevertheless when tho floods have subsided, 
they have settled back with the acquiescence of stolid resignation, 
m if they had boen tho victims of circumstances beyond their con- 
trol. In Baying so much, we are by no means speaking at. random, 
or drawing an over-coloured fancy picture. Oases of the kind have 
come under our personal knowledge ; and wo have remarked more- 
over that these people appear to be tho more doggedly deter- 
mined to tempt their luck once more when it has played them un 
especially ugly turn. Experience ought to have assured them that, 
sooner or later, thoy must in all human probability suffer again. 
But, even if they were content to put up with tho periodical 
losses which swallow tho protits of many a prosperous year, they 
might consider that it may be a question of Hie ns well as pro- 
perty. and that tho pitcher may bo carried to tho well once too olten. 
An old house has iu all likelihood boon substantially built; but it 
was never intended to have its foundations sapped and shaken by 
these repeated floodings ; even n slight examination would pro- 
bably rIiow rifts in the brickwork, and almost certainly some par- 
tial subsidence of tho soil. Ono day the tenant, may come to 
such grief as was predicated of the foolish man in the parable 
who had chosen to build hi9 habitation on the sands. Short 
of the chance of such a signal calamity, having one's house 
upon a river below the flood range must necessarily involve 
serious contingent oxpenses; while the occupants must bo of 
enviably phlegmatic temperaments if they are not disturbed by 
poignant anxieties in the beginning of such a thaw ns that of last 
week. We are satisfied that the other day thoro wore thousands 
of residents in lonely country places who were firmly persuaded 
that they might have to flee for their lives in the course of the 
next day or two. In not a few instances wo learn that their 
apprehensions havo been realized ; though happily, in the great 
majority of instances, they appeal* to have escaped better than 
they deserved. Often, with tardy prudence, they had to set them- 
selves to face tho trouble and expense of moving their goods 
to a placo of security. Yet we know well that, after being 
flooded out or scared for the time, they will return to their houses 
to go on as before, though they may have lasting reminders 
of the perils they have passed through in the shape of an aggra- 
vation of their chronic agues and rheumatic attacks, when 
such warnings are unheeded, though literally brought home to 
them, we suppose it is of little use to preach. We have always 
Pondered at the indifference to danger that habit has bred with 
those Sicilian peasants, who live tranquilly in their villages on the 
slopes of Etna, though that formidable volcano has the disagree- 
able habit of throwing out new craters in fresh places at each suo 
cessive irruption. Yet there can be no question that, on a calcu- 
lation of the chances, the Englishmen who quietly await the 
floods of which the periodical advent is morally certain are iu 
reality by ter the more foolhardy of the two. 



THE STATE AND THE FEE E CHURCHES. 

I T has become much the fashion of late, since the Liberation 
Society has been so busily engaged in preaching the gospel of 
disestablishment in season and out of season to all and sundry, 
whether they will hear or whether they will forbear, to speak of 
the Dissenting or Nonconformist communities as “the Free 
Churches/’ By this is meantt we believe, primarily thafifelhey are 
distinguished from the Established Church by their freedom from 
all legal trammels, though a further sense is attached to the phrase 
by many of their admirers to the effect that they are also free 
from the bondage of formularies and creeds. But the claim of 
Nonconformist bodies to the title on this latter score will appear 
| on close inspection to ho more than questionable. In the first place 
most of them have doctrinal tests or standards of their own of some 
kind, which are usually to the full as stringent as the Thirty-nine 
Articles or the Crocus. The Westminster Confession, for in- 
stance, which is binding on all Presbyterian ministers, estab- 
lished or unestahlished, would prove to ordinary digestions 
at least as tough a morsel as the decrees of Trent. And 
even were it not so the numerous readers of Mrs. Oli- 
phant’s Chronicles of Carlingford will not need to bo re- 
minded that there is an irresponsible lay despotism, far more 
narrow and exacting in its theological requirements than any 
written code, to which all Dissenting ministers are expected to 
succumb. The great butternmn of Salem Chapel , who almost 
deserves to take rank with Mrs. Poyscr, is a typical portrait. But 
tlmt is not all. The freedom of the Freo Churches is not only 
limited by the dogmatic control of— -if Mr. Matthew Arnold 
may be trusted — a not very intelligent laity ; it is also by no means 
exempt, os is apt somewhat hastily to bo assumed, from the con- 
trol of the law. There is n real difference no doubt in the rela- 
tions of the State to Established and non-estahlished Churches, 
but the difference does not consist in the latter having no relations 
to the State at all. We havo moro than onco had occasion to 
refer to this subject already, and havo pointed out the curious 
illustration afforded by a century of American religious history 
of tho practical working, or rather the practical un workableness— 
sit oemaverbo — of Iho theory of an entiro separation of Church 
and State. It has received a fresh illustration of another 
and moro direct sort in tho decision reported last Wed- 
nesday, alter seven days' argument in court, of the Itamsden 
Street, Huddersfield, Chapel Case by Vice-Chancellor Hall. And 
it may be considered a somewhat crucial illustration, for the Con- 
gregationalist or independent community, of which tho defendant, 
Mr. Stannard, is a minister, differs, if we are not mistaken, from 
the great majority of Dissenting bodies in having no doctrinal for- 
muhirips binding on its ministers, as a whole, but leaving an ex- 
ceptional latitude both of faith and worship to its separate congre- 
gations, whence indeed it derives the name by which it is commonly 
known. But the only result of this general laxity appears to he a 
particular stringency in tho management of each separate chapeL 
Tho Oongregationalists, as a body, having no doctrinal standard, 
each Chapel or congregation finds it necessary to make one for 
itself, in tho shape of a trust-deed restricting the doctrines to be 
preached in its pulpit to those specified in a schedule duly annexed, 
(low close a similarity, in form or substance, may provuil among 
these various trust-deeds we arc not able to say ; but if the schedule 
of doctrines annexed to that of tlio Kamsden Street Chapel, dated 
March 2 7, 1849, may be taken as a fair average specimen, they 
cannot be said to err on the side of excessive elasticity or reserve. 
Tho Evangelical Alliance has, if our memory serves us, nine 
articles in its confession of faith. The document Mr. Stannard 
was called on to subscribe has ten, which oddly enough contain not 
a word about the Incarnation, regarded by most Christians as a 
fundamental tenet of their belief, but is very explicit on certain 
minor points about which Christians have fiercely disputed, or have 
consented to disagree, from the days of St. Augustine to our own. 
This remarkable formulary runs as follows — 

1. The Divine inspiration of the Holy Scriptures and their sole authority 
and entire sufficiency as the rule of faith and practice. 2. The Unity of 
God with tho projicr Deity of the Father of the Word and the Holy Spirit. 
3. The universal and total depravity of man and hib exposure to the anger 
of God on account of his sins. 4. The sufficiency of the atonement which 
was math) for sin by our Lord Jesus Christ, and His ability and willing- 
ness to save All who come to Him for salvation. 5. Free' justification by 
luith, and by faith alone, iu tho Lord Jesus Christ. 6. The necessity of 
tho Holy Spirit's influence) in the work of regeneration aud also in tho work 
of sanctification. 7. Tho predestination "according to God's gracious 
purpose of a multitude which m> man can number unto eternal salvation by 
Jesus Christ. 8. Tho iinmutablo obligation of the moral law as the rule of 
human conduct. 9. The resurrection of the dead, both just and unjust, 
to. The eternal happiness of the righteous, and the everlasting punishment 
of the wicked. 

Tho particular details of Mr. 8tannard’s quarrel with the 
majority of the trustees of his Chapel need not detain us 
long. There was it seems a Broad Church and a Low Church, 
or as it called itself orthodox party in the congregation, eleven of 
the trustees, who were the plaintiffs in the recent suit, belonging 
to the latter, and ten, who Bided with Mr. Stannard, to the former 
party. When in 1875 Mr. Stannard on his appointment as 
'* co-pastor ” of the Chapel was called upon to sign the schedule of * 
doctrines he wrote a letter making certain reserves as to three of 
the articles in which he virtually repudiated the Calvinist view 
of original sin and predestination and the doctrines of eternal 
punishment. His statement was accepted by the trustees at the* 
time as a sufficient compliance with the requirements of the trust 
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THE THREATENED STRUGGLE FOR GOLD. > ' 

I N writing lately of the probable value of money during the 
current year wo referred to the apprehended scarcity of 
gold, and since then fears have begun to be entertained by men of 
business that before long the principal commercial nations will 
be engaged in a struggle for gold. So soon After the great gold 
discoveries a fear of this kind seems strange; but when it is 
recalled to mind how immense during the last thirty years has 
been the growth in population, wealth, and in the activity of 
trade, it will be seen to be not quite so strange as at first eight it 
appears. The first cause of the scarcity of the rootal was the 
adoption by Germany of the single gold standard at the close of 
tho Franco-Gorman war. Since then that country has coined 
about 84 millions sterling of gold/wnd no sooner had her pur- 
chases ceased than the United States began to prepare for the 
resumption of specie payments. During the past four years the 
United States havo retained the whole production of their own 
mines, and, besides, have imported very large sums from Europe. 
According to the oilicial Mint statements it appears that at the 
end of December last the gold coin circulating in the United 
States, the gold imported from Europe during tho last six 
months of the year, and tho gold bullion fresh from the mineB 
received at the Mint, amounted altogether to very nearly 100 mil- 
lions sterling. A portion of this large sum had, no doubt, nil 
along been held in the country, for it is to be borne in mind that 
in California and the neighbouring territories gold never went out 
of Circulation ; and, even where the inconvertible paper currency 
was alone used as money, gold doubtless was very largely hoarded. 
Still, if we allow 20 or 30 millions sterling on this account — which 
seems a very liberal allowance — we find that at least 1 50 millions 
sterling havo been taken by tho United States and Germany 
within the last few years. And now it is said that ItAly, which 
is preparing to resume specie payments, intends to adopt a gold 
instead of a silver currency. The Bill laid before the Chambers 
baB not yet become law, and the question, therefore, is not finally 
decided. Besides, when the Italian Government comes to nego- 
tiate the great loan which it must bring out to carry through the 
measure, it may find it impossible to get the gold which it 
requires. But, however that may be, tho intention at present 
apparently is to resume in gold, and, if this should be done, 
the new demand will certainly press very heavily upon the 
gold reBorves of the world. So far we have been donling only 
with the new demands which have come into existence since 
1870; but it is to be borne in mind that tho wear and tear of 
coinage in all old gold-using countries requires n very largo annual 
supply, and that, moreover, the steady increase both in wealth 
and population in those countries every year necessitates an 
addition to tho circulation. For all these reasons it is certainly 
not improbable that we may have & very great scarcity of gold 
before long, leading to a determined struggle between tho chief 
banks qf the more advanced nations to preservo their own 
reserves. 

While the demand for tho metal has thus been growing, 
the production has been steadily falling off. At present tho pro- 
duction of the American mines is somewhat under 7 millions 
string, while that of all the Australian mines does not exceed 
8£ millions. Victoria, which was by far tho richest of the colo- 
nies in the ore, now yields but about 3J millions, instead of 12 
millions formerly yielded. Home of the other colonies, however, have 
become much more productive, and, in consequence, the aggregate 
yield may be set down&t.&bout 8^ millions ; os wo have just said, 
making, with the American production, about 1 5 millions sterling 
annually, or little more. The Russian mines yield probably an- 
other 3 millions sterling ; but none of the produce finds its way 
further west than Germany, the whole being absorbed either by 
that Empire or in Russia itself. So far ns the world generally is 
concerned, therefore, the whole production at preaent^does not very 
much exceed 15 millions sterling; and, ns we have seen, the 
United States for four years running have retained the whole 
produce of their own mines. For all the rest of the world, 
consequently, there remain only the 8} millions yielded by Aus- 
tralia, and the small supplement given by other countries, 
such as Japan and South America. At the very outside, 
therefore, the gold-using couu tries outside the United States and 
Germany have to depend upon an annual production of about 
jo millions, which is barely sufficient to make up for the wear 
and tear of existing currencies. If, then, Italy insists upon 
baring a gold currency, a struggle for the metal seems inevitable. 

It is to be observed, however, that the United States are 
probably now fully supplied with gold. The increase of the cur- 
rency, including therein not only the coinage, but also the green- 
backs and tire bank-notes, during tho past two years has been little 
abort of 60 millions sterling. And, making all allowance necessary 
for the enormous growth of population and wealth, and the extra- 
ordinary prosperity of the country at present, it seems scarcely 
credible that a further increase is necessary. Next autumn, 
indeed, as iu the two past autumns, there may again bo an export 
of gold fecit France and England; but in the dead, months of 
the summer there will no doubt be & reflux to Europe of 
a considerable amount of the metal. We do not anticipate, taere- 
fiote, that the Coinage of the United States will be very much 
more increased. W# should rather look forward by and by to the 
rt^iCfltt&etMient of gold exports to Europe. It is also possible 
that, as we have remarked above, Italy may find gold too dear for , 


bar, and may wisely decide to resume payment instil ver, or, at 
least, to maintain the double standard already legally to 
Still, it is not to be supposed that a great : rn£mkrn in the 
American currency will take place, and as the United States at 
present have the command of the markets of the world, it will not 
be possible to get bade much gold thence exoept at very high 
prices. No doubt gold, like any other commodity, can be ootained 
at a price ; but the price may be a very heavy one. It is also 

S ossible that, should the struggle become severe, Germany may 
ecide to adopt the double standard already legally existing in 
the countries of the Latin Union. It is known that the Imperial 
Bank of Germany holds a very large part of its metallic reserve! in 
silver, and the Bank cannot afford to incur the loss whioh worn* 
be entailed upon it by tho sale of that metaL But, of / 
course, the Government would indemnify the Brak for aiding 
to carry out a great Imperial policy. The German Government, 
however, is not fond of expenditure incurred without a dear 
prospect of gain ; and it is quite possible, as we have said, that it 
may decide to retain the silver in circulation. However, these are 
all matters of speculation upon which no sufficient information 
exists to enable us to come to a conclusion. And, in any case, it is 
quite clear that gold must become scarce if all tho present gold- 
using countries decide upon retaining gold as their single standard, 
unless fresh gold mineB are discovered. Indeed, if the Bank .of 
Franco should determine to rocover some of the gold which it has 
allowed the United States to take from it during the hst two 
years, the struggle may become very severe ; for the Bank of 
England will take tho most vigorous measures to protect its own 
reserve ; and, as we have just been observing, America is in a 
position at present not only to keep what gold it has, but to take 
more if it should desire it, and, therefore, will part with any that 
may be needed for Europe only at a high price. 

If nothing should be done to re-inonetize silver, and if no great 
reforms should be introduced having for result the economizing of 
coin, it is quite clear that gold must tend year by year to become 
more scarce, even if the struggle which is talked of should not 
actually take place. But a tendency in gold to become scaroe 
means a tendency to become dear ; or, in other words, a tendency 
to fall in the gold prices of nil other commodities. A general fall 
of prices would be of decided advantage to all persons having fixed 
incomes, but to the producing classes it would be decidedly dis- 
advantageous. Persons with fixed incomes would find that those 
incomes would really be able to purchase a larger quantity of 
other things than they do at present, and would .there- 
fore in effect, though not in name, find their incomes 
very considerably increased. The producing classes, on the 
contrary, would receive less sums for the commodities they 
produced, and would, thereforo, he worse off than they are now. 
The tendency of a scarcity in gold would thus on the one hand 
be to discourage production, to act as a kind of damper upon 
trade, and on the other to increase tho well-beiug of all persons 
with fixed incomes. In trade, ns in everything else, imagination 
plays a very great part, and people receiving lower prices lor their 
goods would consider themselves poorer, would fancy that their 
business was le.«s profitable than* it used to be, and would 
have, therefore, less heart to ongago in new 1 ventures, and 
less hope to speculate. The tendency clearly, therefore, would 
be the very reverse of that of the great gold discoveries of thirty 
years ago, supposing that the scarcity were to last for a consider- 
able length of time. As regards the immediate effect of a gold 
scarcity, Mr. Gifien, in tho remarkably able paper which he haa 
just contributed to the Statist, as a review or the past year's 
trade, suggests that it would probably be beneficial just 
now when we havo entered upon one of those groat com- 
mercial cycles in which trade goes on steadily improving and 
priceA rising until they end in what is called inflation. The 
natural course of such a movement is to lead up to a great 
monetary crisis. Wages and prices rise, until the circulation of 
All the more advanced countries expands to such an extent that 
the banks find their reserves insufficient for the obligations they 
have incurred. Li consequence, mouey becomes exorbitantly dear, 
and some accident occurring to create geheral uneasiness or alarm* 
a panic ensuos and ends in disaster. Mr. Giffen suggests that, if a 
struggle for gold amongst tho principal countries should now 
begin, money would become prematurely dear, speculation would • 
be checked before it had reached its extreme limit, the banks 
would take measures to protect themselves before serious danger 
was incurred, and thus disaster would bo averted, a crisis being sub- 
stituted for a panic. And the experience of tho period 1870*73 lends 
support to this theory. It will be recollected that the reform 
of the Gorman coinage was going on during these years, and that 
in 1872 and 1873 Germany took immense amounts of gold from 
the market. The consequence was that money became dear sooner 
than it would have done in the natural course of trade improvement 
and that the inflation period was cut short. In 1873, therefore, 
though there was panic in Vienna and in New Yo: irk, there was 
no panic in London. We had a series of crises, and a long period 
of trade depression ; but we had no real disaster. If this ex- 
perience should be repeated now, the gold struggle with which we 
are threatened would not be bo mischievous as many people axe 
inclined to think, but would indeed he rather >. 
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ME BOOTH’S OTHELLO* % 

M R. BOOTH’S Othello is, to our thinking, a greater, if a less 
complete, performance than hie admirable rendering of logo. 
That it should bo in some sense lees complete is not surprising. 
It was only to be expected from Mr. Booths previous perform- 
ances that he should be 14 totus teres atque rotundas ” in nis own 
conception of lego, and we have nlroady expressed our general 
agreement with that conception. On the other hand, while the 
American player hod given evidence of possessing a poetical 
imagination and a fine insight, the bursts of passion displayed in 
his former representations had been more or less isolated, and 
there was nothing to show conclusively that ho was equal 
to the terrible strain put upon an actor of Othello from the 
time when logo's poison begins to work to the end of the 
play. In our judgment Mr. Booth has proved himself equal to 
meeting this strain. Here and there, ns may bo guessed from 
what we have said, his power of expression Hags ; his voice loses 
the ring with which he has begun a passage, and assumes a 
certain deadness as the speech comes to au end ; and, on some few 
occasions, the method which marred some of his eifects in Hamlet 
makes itself disappointingly apparent. The accounts which wo 
had heard and react of the performance had, howover, prepared us 
for far more disappointments than these, and we catne away with 
a feeling of agreeable surprise at having witnessed what struck us 
as a singularly fine and powerful rendering of one of the finest and 
most di (Iicult of Shakspeare’s parts. 

Mr. Booth takes the poetical view of Othello, the view which 
hns always seemed to us the true one. Unless the romantic 
nobleness of the character is insisted upon, it surely becomes 
difficult to find any acceptable explanation either of Uesdemona’s 
love for the Moor, or of the comploto confidence placed in him by 
the Seigneury, who regard him, it may be noted, not only as a 
first-rate soldier, but also as a man fit above all others in their 
service to he entrusted with the dictatorial command of Cyprus 
at a time full of trouble aud danger. That ho wnB meant to be 
represented as sucb a man as this, not as a violent savage, can, we 
think, be shown without uny pedantic driving of words into a 
toil or going about to recover the wind of detached passages. One 
instance alone speaks strongly enough for this view. lugn,who 
hates the Moor, and is not given to take the highest estimate of his 
friends and acquaintance, says in soliloquy that 44 the Moor — huw- 
beit I endure him not, — Is of a constant, loving, noble nature/’ 
The collocation of the three epithets in a speech delivered by Iago 
in communing with himself 6eems to point clearly enough to the 
fact that Othello was not, and could not be, the mere savage over- 
laid with a thin veneer of acquired civilization which he has 
been too often represented ns being. Passage might ho mul- 
tiplied on pussago to support this view, hut wo prefer to rest 
upon what seems to us the strongest and moat convincing 
instance. We may bore refer to an opinion expressed, with 
amusing dogmatism, by Ilazlitt (who, of course, was not infallible, 
but with whoso judgments one more often agrees than not), that 
“ Othello was tall, but that is nothing ; he was block, but that is 
nothing. But he was not fierce, and that is everything.” Mr. 
Booth's Othello is neither black, nor, in Ilazlitt’s sense, fierce. 
He has thrilling buftts of passion, but it is the passion not of a 
demi-savago carried away by the inflamed temper of his blood, but 
of a noble nature led astray by the diabolical wile9 that work upon 
its freedom and openucsB to believe that it has been wronged to 
the uttermoBt and mus#cxact, not blind vengeance, but the utter- 
most , penalty. This at least is the mood of the last act. The 
cries of 44 l’il tear her all to pieces,” aud 44 Blood, logo, blood ! ” 
are of course the result of a momentary and overmastering passion, 
and are only remotely connected with the somi-judicial attitude 
of the killing of Desdemona. It was in the scene in which those 
cries occur that Mr. Booth might not unnaturally havo been ex- 
pected to fall somewhat short of his purpose ; he played it with 
0 piercing intensity of passion, of which the effect was increased by 
the many indications that the giving way to such passion was re- 
pugnant to the soul of the valiant Othello. There are two points 
at which players of Othello have more or less agreed in thinkiug 
some such indication necessary — the moment after the burst 
of rage with Iago, and the moment after Othello has asked 
him to set on his wife to observe. In the first-mentioned of 
these passages, Mr. Booth, giving unrestrained sway for an 
instant to the passion which devours the Moor, draws his 
dagger upon Iago, and in the very act of striking flings it 
away, and falls upon a kind of garden seat in the middle 
of the stage in a reaction of horror and shame in which lie 
manages to lose nothing of the general’s dignity. SSo it is also 
with the other passage. The shame is more acute because the 
thing done has been more shameful, but the greater agony of re- 
* mono which follows it marks the natural nobleness of a man who 
has been driven into a deed which is abhorrent to hi3 contempla- 
tion the moment that he has done it, but which bo still will do in 

f uxauanee of what seems to him the just discovery of a vile crime, 
t would jbe easy enough to dwell at greater length upon the 
finely jmagined and forcibly given effect® which Mr. Booth pro- 
duces in this econo j but it , is time to say something of his per- 
formance in the earlier part ox the play. 

We quoted just now a sentence of Ilazlitt’s in which ho asserts 
that 44 Othello was talL” There is nothing in the text to prove 
that he was tall, and argumentative use might be made of the 
passage about 41 this little arm ” ; but, no doubt, Othello had an 
Imposing presence, and Mr. Booth, who is not tall, gives to him 


a stately air of repose and conscious command which is entirely in 
harmony with the spirit of 44 Keep up your bright swords’ — a 
speech which he delivers with admirable dignity. We have ou 
former occasions dwelt upon Mr. Booth’s extraoroinory command 
of graceful and varied gesture ; and it is interesting to note how, 
while nothing of grace is lost, the whole nature of his gesture in 
Othello is different from that which he employs in logo. In the 
one case one sees the mobile dexterity of the super-subtle 
Venetian ; in the other, the decision and freedom of the 
great Moor who Btill thinks lovingly of his unhoused free con- 
dition. The diguity shown in the first sceno is kept up in 
the great speech in the Sagittary until the end, ana at the 
end comes oue of the actor’s worst mistakes. Mr. Booth 
here descends to the stagy trick of 44 making a point ” out of 
44 and 1 loved her that aho did pity them,” and deliberately 
sacrifices the meaning of the fine line, u This only is the witchcraft 
1 havo uhhI," to tho gallery applause bestowed upon what is a 
common and time-dishonoured device. In the Cyprus scene, as in 
that of the council chamber, we have nothing but admiration 
for Mr. Booth's expression of tho deep and chivalrous tenderness 
which ho evidently thinks, and which we think with him, 
was tho essence of the Moor’s love for Desdemona. In 
tho interruption of tho brawl and tho subsequent robuko 
to Oassio, the actor gave another proof that dignity and com- 
mand arc not necessarily associated with a big physique. In this 
aud in other passages that "power of the eye ” about which so 
much nonsense has at times been written is proved by Mr. Booth 
to have a definite existence. Wo have already referred to the 
most important points in the “ temptation scene,” and we need now 
only repeat that while, with some comparatively unimportant 
shortcomings, it is full of a thrilling passion, it is throughout con- 
sistent with Mr. Booth’s idea, which we take to be the right one, 
that Othello was a noble creature, whoso description of himself at 
tho supremo moment of the play is accurate, 44 Not easily jealous, 
but being wrought, ^perplex’d ” (not savage) 44 in the extreme.” 
On the line suggested by these words Mr. Booth’s Inst 
scene is played, and played with a concentration of passion and 
restraint — a restraint evidently not due to any want of power — 
which comes us a welcome surprise after the great effect produced 
by the preceding scenes. Here and there the performance is 
marred by the same inclination to long-drawn sobbing which was 
observed in Bertuccio, but we have no wish to dwell on the short- 
comings of a performance which seems to us charged with truth, 
chivalry, and passion. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF JOHN, LOKD CAMPBELL.* 

* 

A LTHOUGH the autobiography, strictly so called, only ox lends 
over a portion of Lord Campbell's life, the narrative which 
hiiH been compiled with remarkable skill aud judgment by Mrs. 
Ilardcastle is entirely of his own composition. It fortunately 
happened that his father and his brother, with both of whom he 
was on terms of affectionate confidence, lived at a distance from 
London. The Rev. Ur. Campbell, a clergyman of high character and 
of local reputation, was minister of Cupar in Fife. Lord Campbell’s 
older brother, afterwards Sir George Campbell, spent his earlier 
years in tho medical service of the Fast India Company, and after 
his retirement settled at Edenwood in the same county. The future 
Lord Campbell left Scotland to seek his fortune in I797,atthe age 
of eighteen ; and his letters for many years contain a minute 
account of his daily life, of his projects, and of his hopes and 
fears. Tho published letters evidently form a small portion 
of tho w hole number which he must have written ; but they are 
so arranged os to make an almost continuous story. Those 
addressed to his brother, though not fuller of dotail are more 
unreserved in the expression of nnxietieB and doubts, which he 
probably wished to keep from his father’s knowledge. It has 
happened to but few men of eminence to admit the world at large 
to so complete a knowledge of their lives and characters. Still 
fewer could have borne tho test so well, for every successful step 
in Lord Campbells career was the result of hiB own merits and 
qualities, including the power and the habit of unremitting labour. 
The contrast between the obscure and narrow circumstances 
of his youth, and the uninterrupted prosperity which followed, 
is the more interesting because the change was the natural 
result of unfailing industry and self-denial, giving scope for 
the display of remarkable ability. It is true that ho had con- 
siderable advantages in the circumstances of his early education. 
Ilis father, who was more highly cultivated than ordinary Scotch 
ministers of the time, had wished his son John to become a mem- 
ber of his own profession ; and from eleven to eighteen the boy, in 
conformity with national custom, was educated or allowed to edu- 
cate himself at the University of St. Andrews. His love of read- 
ing enabled him to Acquire a considerable, though desulto^, 
knowledge of English literature ; he learned to read Latin with 
ease and pleasure, though he lamented through life his ignorance 

• Lift of John, Lord Campbdl 9 Lord High Chancdlor of Gnat Britain; 
eonthting of a Selection from hit Autobiography, Diary, and fatten, Jvditea 
bv hi* Daughter, the Honourable Mrs. Hardcastle. a vois. London : John 
Murray. 
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of quantity, and he knew enough of French to be able in later years 
to travel ou the Oontinent with ease and advantage. To the Scotch 
ministry he Imd no distinct objection ; but he eagerly welcomed 
the opportunity of going to London as tutor to a young man of 
fortune. Not long afterwards a debate in the House of Commons, 
in which Pitt, Pox, and Wilberforce took part, convinced him that 
it would be intolerable to devote himself, as he said, to the business 
of writing sermons and fattening pigs. By judicious abstinence) 
from direct opposition, he gradually smoothed the disappoint- 
ment to bis father, who nevertheless blinkered after the familiar 
•ease and security of a benefice and a manse when his son had 
already begun to rise at the Bar. Soon after his arrival in 
London Campbell obtained occasional literary employment, And in 
two yours, through the introduction of n* follow-student at St. 
Andrews, afterwards Serjeant Spankie, he was employed by Air. 
Perry as a reporter for the M or mug Chronicle, with a salary suffi- 
cient for his modest needs. lie now resigned his place as 
tutor,, and formed the design, from which ho never deviated, of 
becoming a member of the English Bar. After a time he ex- 
changed the unwelcome function of reporting for the hiplie-r posit ion 
of a contributor, especially in the department of dramatic criticism 
and of a branch of composition which was denominated wit. lie 
states, with apparent seriousness, though probably not without a 
sense of humour, that, to prevent misconception, lie always caused 
the poiut of a joke to be printed in italics. Some grotesque 
stories which were told about his supposed dramatic blunders huve 
not ttvouftho merit of boing caricatures. The only misadventure 
which he records is the publication of n criticism of a performance 
for which, in liis absence, another play had l)een substituted. His 
own knowledge of dramatic literature and of the history of the 
8tago was highly respectable. 

In 1 800, two yoars after his arrival in London, Campbell en- 
tered himself as a student at Lincoln's Inn. Four years more 
elapsed before he becamejt pupil of Mr. Tidd, whose name still 
survives as the first specif pleader of bis time. Although tko 
autobiography is strictly and properly confined to personal history, 
incidental mention of contemporary circumstances is always in- 
teresting. The engagement with Tidd was delayed by the prepa- 
rations of Bonaparte for the invasion of England, and by the con- 
sequent necessity that Campboll should attend to his military 
duties ns a member of the Bloomsbury and Inns of Court Volun- 
teers. About tho same time he records, for the information of liis 
brother, a strauge experiment which ho had witnessed of a theatre 
brilliantly lighted by a kind of inflammable air passing along pipes 
to burners provided for the purpose. M Tlio man pretends to extract 
gas from smoke, together with largo ouantities of other valuable 
products. lie proposes to supersede the use both of coal fires and 
of candles, and to supply every houso in London with gas, in the 
same manner as they are now supplied with water from tho New 
River Company. 1 understand he is merely a copier of Le Bon, a 
French chemist, who abandoned the plan as impracticable and absurd.” 
Notwithstanding Campbell’s industry and frugality, ho would not 
have been %blo to pay Tidd’s fee of a. hundred guineas but for tho 
willing and liberal aid of his brother, who now possessed a com- 
petent income. George Campbell's bounty was recoived in as 
generous a spirit, as tlmt in which it was given, and the money 
could not have beon better invested. At the end of his first year 
of pupilage Campbell was engaged by Tidd at a small 
salary to superintend his business for two yearn in the absence of 
the principal. It was by this opportunity of study and practice 
that he acquired tho profound knowledge of law which was tho 
foundation and support of his subsequent fortunes. Tbo advan- 
tages which he enjoyed would have been comparatively wasted 
on a student who liad not the special aptitude for law which is 
as peculiar and almost as rare as all the higher intellectual gifts ; 
but it was fortunate for him that he was able to master the minutest 
niceties of practice before he was exposed to the competition of 
tho Bar. lie had found it necessary to discontinue his connexion 
with the Monring Chronicle in accordance with a rule of etiquette 
which then prevented barristers from contributing to newspapers. 
The consequence was that, but for tho liberality of his brother, he 
might have been compelled to pause at the threshold of his enter- 
prise. 

Campbell was called to the Bar in the November term of 
1808, aud he joined tho Home Circuit as tho least expen- 
sive; but, after three years, finding that there was no im- 
mediate prospect of an opening, he migrated to the Oxford 
Circuit, where he soon rose into practice both at the Assizes 
and at Gloucester Sessions. He earned a small sum by writ- 
ing anonymously a part of WatBon’s book on Partnership, 
and in 1807 he began his celebrated Reports of Lord EUen- 
borough's Nisi Prius judgments. “ There certainly,” he says, 

“ tie ver wo s such a judge for a Nisi Prius reporter. He was not 
oafr laborious and indefatigable, but he was acute, rapid, bold,' 
decisive, ratiocinative, and eloquent.” He adds that Lord Ellen- 
borough -ought to have been grateful to his reporter for suppressing 
many wrong decisions. He had, according to his own account, a 
dtawerfull of. bad Elienborough law, which was aftorwftrds ae- 
strdyCd in the fire at the Temple. The Chief Justice was habitu- 
dlyvudeto ;the rifting counsel, who more than reciprocated bis; 
djriikei The incessant wrangling which ensued was tho principal 4 
<fratfb*ck, tor the pleasure ;of early and progressive prosperity, 5 
AftorftVe Veartt’ practice Campbell was making 1,000/ a year, an 
income*, fwicfr soon increased , threefold. After that time he 
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papers. He Bad consequently some difficulty in pomading hi* 
father that he had acquired an enviable position ymm he fctti the 
largest business of any counsel of hie standing. The excellent 
minister was profoundly indignant with the Unpin bellies who; 
had disloyally neglected to retain their rising townsman In 
support of a little private Ml which they had occasion to 
promote. It was in vain for Campbell to explain that the 
advantage of holding a brief in Committee would* have been 
trivial, and that *he was otherwise fully employed. The 
families of prophets . are moro impatient than themselves of 
their ordinary failure to obtain honour in their own country. In 
after yean the Scotch, including probably the inhabitants of Oupar, 
were abundantly ready to welcome back the Attorney-General or 
Chief J ufttice who had crossed the Border long before as a penni- 
less youth. Tt is only while the prophet’s inspiration has not yet 
been officially recognized that it is overlooked oy local scepticism. 
Lord Oampoell would perhaps have been less popular with his 
countrymen if they had read the many passages in bis letters and* 
diaries which express dislike and contempt for their prominent de- 
fects, and especially for their dialect, lie would rather, he declares, 
dine at a house where there » bad wine than at a bouse where 
Scotch is talked. Even his warm affection scarcely overcomes the 
disappointment with which he finds that, after eighteen years spent 
in India, his brother has come back with the accent and pronuncia- 
tion of Fife. His own spoech indicated by a certain peculiarity of 
toue, which had probably once been artificial, the successful efforts 
by which he had taught himself to talk like an Englishman. 

From the moment at which ho first put his foot on the ladder 
Campbell never ceased to ascend. For the ascetic solitude to 
which circumstances had condemned him during his earlier years 
in London, he found ample compensation in liis marriage with the 
daughter of Mr. Scarlett, afterwards Lord Abinger. Throughout 
life lie was singularly forjunato in his family rdatiqns. His union 
with his wife, which lasted for nearly forty years,* seems to have 
been uninterruptedly happy, and bis devotion to his children was 
fully reciprocated as they successively grew up. Ab he gradually 
acquires a higher social and professional position ho sometimes in- 
forms his Scotch correspondents with natural complacency, and 
with a laudable wish to give pleasure, of his dinners in company 
with peers and Ministers and Royal dukes ; but he seems not to 
have sedulously cultivated the arts of society. His domestic at- 
tachments both in earlier and later life appear to have rendered 
him comparatively indifferent to other forms of intimacy, though 
ho was of course familiarly acquainted with the leaders of the 
Bur and with his colleagues in offices and political associates. 
Some of them he mentions with respect, and many with BArcasm, 
but none with affection. With Lyndhurst and Brougham he 
maintained for the last thirty years of his life an inceB 9 ant wrangle 
which was not incompatible with more or less friendly relations. To 
his father-in-law, whom ho was anxious to treat with regard and 
deference, ho was constantly opposed in professional conflicts, and 
afterwards in politics. It was not without hesitation that he 
chose his own party as ho advanced into the first rank of the pro- 
fession. After an earlier defeat he was returned in 1830 for the 
borough of Stafford, with an amount of bribery and treating 
which, aa he candidly confesses, might have unseated the whole 
House of Commons. Although he had always inclined to Whig 
opinions, ho wished well to the Administration of the Duke of 
Wellington, in which Sir James Scarlett was Attorney-General. 
His disposition was so uncertain that he was obliged to request 
the Ministerial Whips to discontinue the circulars which they had 
begun to send him. The Duke’s rash declaration against reform 
determined hip to adhere definitely to the Whig party, but he was 
alarmed and disappointed by the sweeping character of the Reform 
Bill. It is probable that more than half of the overwhelming 
majority which ultimately carried the Bill would, like him^elL 
have greatly preferred a more moderate measure ; but in political 
life it is necessary to choose, not among many courses of action, 
but between tho measures of the hostile parties. Campbell soon 
became a zoalouB and earnest supporter of the Government, in 
which his professional rank and the services which he rendered 
to tho Government in Parliament soon entitled him to take a 
place. When, in 1832, Sir Thomas Denman became Lord 
Chief Justice on the death of Lord Tenterden, there was a 
scheme for the removal of Homo, the Solicitor-General, to 
the Bench, and for the promotion of Campbell at one step 
to the post of Attorney-General. It was finally arranged 
that Home should nominally succeed t6 Denman, with an under- 
standing that the Solicitor-General should be in reality the prin- 
cipal law adviser to the Government. Sir John Campbell now ex- 
changed the costly and disreputable borough of Stafford ifor the 
more respectable constituency of Dudley; out two yean after- 
wards, on becoming Attorney-General, he found, like many another ' 
candidate or member, that comparative purity is often associated 
with political caprice. After remaining out of Parliometat fir « ’ 
few months, he had the satisfaction ot obtaining hr the city of 
Edinburgh a seat which he retained tiff Ml Advancement to the ' 
peerage. In 1836, on the death of Sir Jolm Leach, the Great 
Seal, which had been for some time jn commission, wasAivnn 
IPopys, who became Lord Oottimhatf^ 
title of Lord Langdale, was appointed ■■Mtfibf'-tltol 
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lion to resign if his claim was not admitted. His scruples were 
overcome by a general promise of future promotion, and by an im- 
mediate grant of a peerage to hb wife, who assumed the title of 
Baroness Stratfieden. In one point of view the irregularity might 
Jho thought a compliment, as the Government was reluctant to lose 
the efficient services of the Attorney-General in his office and in 
the House of Commons j hut it b well known that some of the 
Ministers Were under the delusion that Lord Langdalp would be a 
mqftch for Lord Brougham and Lord Lyndhurst in the House of 
Lords. The Attorney-General watched not without complacency 
total Parliamentary failure of both the rivals who had boon 
preferred to himself. Many years afterwards be asked Brougham 
what Oottouham did with himself since his retirement from 
office. The answer was ready : — " He knits stockings and sells them 
at threepence a pair, which he can afford, as his time is of no 
value.” The same reproach could not bo addressed to Lord 
Campbell, who, in or out of oilico, wus never idle. Ho retained 
the most laborious and most lucrativo office in the Government 
till tbe eve of the change of Ministry in 1S41. Ho was littlo 
inclined to resume tho ordinary practice of the Bar, though he 
was certain to make a large income. On his consent to become 
Chancellor of Ireland without a right to a pension, Lord Plunket 
was summarily superseded in circumstances not creditable to tho 
Government. The outgoing Chancellor seems not to huvo blamed 
his successor*, as he only revenged himself by expressing a 
doubt whether during hb passage of the Irish Channel in rough 
weather Lord Campbell would throw up tho Seals. Alter 
sitting once or twice in Court, the now Chancellor wns compelled 
to retire with his colleagues, who at that time had no early prospect 
of a return to office. 

Lord Campbell, now at tho ago of sixty -three, projected and 
accomplished a remarkable enterprise. There cun be few examples 
of a successful literary career begun at such aft age, after a life of 
uninterrupted labour in other fields of activity. The conception of 
tho Lives of the Chancellors was felicitous, and tho execution was 
in a high degree successful. If tho biographer was not uniformly 
accurate^ he was always amusing, and his discussions of the many 
legal points which he had occasion to notice were sound and in- 
structive. Tho Bovcrest critics could not dispute his claim to 
tho character of a popular writer. Ilis later enterprise of the 
Lives of the Chief Justices had tho same merits and tho same 
defoctsf The vigour of Lord Campbells physical and mental 
constitution was still more remarkably illustrated when lie be- 
came Chief Justice of England on tho resignation of Lord 
Denman in 1S50. Ho was now seventy-two years old ; he 
had retired from practice nine yoarB before, and lie had no 
judicial experienco except in the IIouso of Lords and the Privy 
Council. The intorval find boon spent in the sinecure office of 
Chancellor of tbe Duchy, with a seat in tho Cabinet, lie felt some 
regret at this separation from hb colleagues ; but he entered on bis 
new and arduous employment with cheerful energy. During nine 
years’ tenure of the office he established the reputation of a great 
judge, which he still retains in the estimation of the Bar. Every 
competent member of the profession would place him far abovo his 
dignified and upright predecessor, and his brilliant and accom- 

K * Bd successor, who never affected to be a profound lawyer. 

Campbell’s advanced age seemed wholly exempt from in- 
firmity ; and to tho last his authority was acknowledged both by 
his colleagues and by the Bar ; but He had not yet accomplished 
his singular destiny. Lord Palmerston, on tho formation of his 
Ministry in 1859, offered him tho Great Seal, which ho accepted. 
At the age of eighty he immediately began to study the Equity 
Deports, and to refresh the general knowledge which he possessed 
of Chancery practice. He held office for two years, not without 
credit, and then he died in harness. On the 19th of Juno, 1S61, he 
sat in Court at Lincoln’s Inn, and attended a meeting of tho 
Cabinet, after which he walked home to Stratheden House and 
wrote a judgment. He had a party to dinner, including Sir David 
Dundas, to whom he remarked that there ought to be a petition 
in the Litany against lingering illness. Early tho next morning 
he was found dead in his arm-chair, 14 honourably released,’’ ac- 
cording to a saying of his own, “ from the labours and anxieties of 
the Great Seal.” It has been impossible in a limited space to 
notipe the details which throw light on Lord Campbell’s character. 
The biography will fully supply the omission by the vivid repre- 
sentation of the character and history of a strong, resolute, labo- 
rious, and essentially kindly man. 


WARD’S ENGLISH POETS.* 

(Second Notice.) 

rflHE third and fourth volumes of Mr. Wards selections from 
-L the English poets, completing the undertaking, are now before 
us* From Addison to Blake, and Wordsworth to Dobell, is a 
long journey, in tho oourse of which the reader is taken along 
some of tbe dullest flats ever traversed, and up some of the ex- 
tremes! heights ever sealed, by English verse. We begin with 
the Conventional trimness of an age whose literary aim was to 
^ reduce life to an epigram, and which is already further from us in 
thought an& sympathy than the times of Blmtspcare, and even of 
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Chaucer. We end with work more distinctively modern in its 
tone, and more recenfcrin its actual date, than much that has been 
done by masters whom we may still see in the flesh. The writings 
of living poets are excluded by the design of the collection ; we 
are not sure that the spirit of the rule might not with advantage 
have been carried further. A less extended view of Our poetical 
history, but a juster one as far as it went, would have been 
obtained by drawing a line at a certain time, and admitting only 
those writers whoso floruit could fairly be dated before it. Almost 
exactly the space of a generation lies between us and the middle 
of tho century, and that date might serve well enough. It might 
have been still better, as giving u fixed and effective rule to the 
same purpose, to stop before coming to writers born within the present 
contury. We should havo thought it not unfitting to see the roll of 
major poets closed for the present at Landor. The true moderns, 
suchasMrs. Browning, Clough, and Kingsley, belong to a generation 
whjch in great part is still with us. They breathed tho same air 
with Mr. Tennyson and Mr. Browning, and others whoso voices 
have not yet ceased. The student of literature (and for such, 
we conceive, this book is chiefly intended) who should consider 
their work without reforonco to the powers still present among us 
which influenced it would consider it much amiss. The pre- 
sentment of our recent poetry detormined by the accidents of human 
fate is like w iso one-sided. Not only does it perforce ignore the 
boat of tho new strength which has arisen in the last fifty yoprs, 
but it does a kind of injustice to one of tho great founders or re- 
storers of our poetry of the nineteenth contury. The romantic, tho 
speculative, and even the so-called spasmodic school have their 
champions here. But no ovidenco is put forth that the noble 
gravity and sober purity of Wordsworth ’« English have left thoir 
special mark in a tradition carried on by worthy hands. The 
happy circumstance that the linnioM of Ilenru. Taylor and Aubrey 
do Vere are yet for us as for our fathers the* names of living men 
forbids its production. Mr. Wurd has indeed done the best thing 
he could next to giving specimens of Sir Henry Taylor’s own 
work. It is Sir Henry Taylor who here introduces to us 
Kogcrs, Southey, and Campbell; he tells us how in past days 
he sat himself at Southey’s fireside, and copied verses fresh 
from his pen. Tbero is something reverend and touching in 
these links between the generations of men, not tho less de- 
serving of pious memory fl>r having slight matters for their 
occasion, and those are benefactors who put them on record. Sir 
Henry Taylor is a veterun critic, too, as well as a veteran poet j 
and his terse and restrained judgments compare not unfavourably 
with the ampler and moro curious commentaries of our newer 
writers. Ilow happily turned, for instance, is that one sentence in 
his introduction to Campbell whero he speaks of tho old heroic 
couplet u stumping along ns if with two wooden legs.” But we 
are following methodical guides, and must not desert their method. 
Let us start with them in due order from the reign of our sonie- 
timo sovereign lady Queen Anne, when satiro delayed not to pick 
and chooso its weapons, and political difference was an ample 
justification for imputing to harmless and amiable persons every 
sort of public and private infamy. 

A couHiderable part of Mr. Ward’s eighteenth-century volume — 
we should think about half— is at this day, it must bo confessed, 
but weary roading. Tho worst of dead levels in literature is a 
level of artificial mediocrity. So thoroughly and mercilessly was 
it occupied, explored, and laid out in every possible detail 
by tho poetical engineering of tho last century that, in Jookiug 
over this volume, wo feel tho infliction as even now barely 
tolerable. Tho splendours of that day of which Blake wns 
tho morning star ore for tho moment effaced and out of 
mind. Wo are choked by tho petty fluency of our so-called 
Augustan age, and pricked to death by its pitiless neat- 
ness. We walk in tho valley of the shadow of shams, with 
people who call a cold hath a yd id cistern , or in their grief (and a 
sincere grief too) for a friend buried in Westminster Abbey range 
the gloomy isles, and console themselves with the thought that 
their occupation is a sad lu; unry to vulgar minds unknown, 
Tickells elegy on Addison, a better specimen of the current 
workmanship of the time than most, shows us how the reign of 
frigid convention had its reward in the Nemesis of vulgarity, that 
extremest vulgarity which plumes itself on being above the 
vulgar. What is more, the narrowness and bad taste of that 
time have left their mark of permanent injury on tho English 
language. We have lost, indeed, less than the French. Wo are 
not so forbidden to draw on the stores of the Elizabethan 
vocabulary as the modern Frenchman is forbidden to draw on 
those of Konsard or Montaigne ; we have escaped an Academy. 
But our Augustan writers did by their persistent misuse attach a 
certain flavour of the ludicrous, not only to several phrases and 
turns of speech in themselves innocent, but to one or two perfectly 
good and honest English words, such as swain. Who dares to 
speak of a swain now ? Tope’s “ conscious swains,” in his gaudy 
travesty of Homer, sum up tho worst characteristics of the 
school of mrhich, for good and for ill, he stood at the head. 
Such an age of conscious and, after its lights, conscientious 
mannerism there never was before in English letters, and one 
trusts there never may be again ; though we are not without ap- 
prehensions as to what the twentieth century may think of a great 
deal of tbe critical prose of these latter Victorian days. 

Mr. Ward’s fellow-workers gallantly do their best, to find saving 
merits in the minor poets who Apostrophized tho muses ana 
“Great Anne” or (as tho case might be) “Great Geoige” in 
alternate numbers. But their efforts, gallant as they arc, seem to 
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the and of comae marries him. All this is, no doubt, vegtnatursl 
and proper, and can be brought about with the greatest m The 
author bad merely to involve her father in rash speculations, to 
pass him through tht; Bankruptcy Court, to kill him off In a peni- 
tent and pathetic manner, to turn the poor hero into a well-to-do, 
if not a wealthy, man, to give the young people a chance of meeting, 
and then to marry them off as soon as the proper amount of love- 
making had been none through. All this, iudeed, our author does, 
and does fairly well. But there is an episode in the heroine’s lire as 
long as It is dull and ridioulous. Long before she had conceived the 
anghtest attachment for the hero — at a time, indeed, when he was in 
Australia— she grew disgusted with her home-life. It was utterly 
Commonplace, and she was a genius. Moreover, her parents 
wished to foroe her to marry a cold-blooded villain. She tied, in 
the belief that she could gain, not only a livelihood, but distinc- 
tion, as an actress. We are introduced to a company which would 
be very tiresome even if we had not read Nicholas NicJtfeby, but 
which, with our recollections of Mr. Vincent Crummies’s leading 
tragedian and low comedian, becomes insufferably dull. It is not 
only hem that the heroine tires us ; in almost every scene she is 
equally stupid. She certainly improves towards the end, when 
she becomes poor and lives with poor people. But even at her 
best she makes us pity the unfortunate hero who wins her. The 
author is not unwise in lifting the veil at the end of the story, and 
showing that, after seven years of married life, the poor fellow was 
still quite happy. He was however, we must remember, living in 
the wilds of Australia. With little else to contemplato but kan- 
garoos, sheep, and gum-trees, even the heroine might prove not 
unattractive. 

She certainly has one good point about her. She serves as an 
admirable foil to those characters in which our author is really 
strong. These characters are by no menus Jew in number, and yet 
they are all distinct and clear. The sketch often in but a Blight 
one ; yet, so far as it goes, it is true to natuqp. Wo do not say 
that all the characters are original. There are signs in the story 
that the author knows Mrs. Gaskell'fl works. Yet there is 
originality more than enough to free him from any charge of 
mere imitation. There are some very pleasant humorous touches 
which go a great way to make up for — if not to excuse— -the tine 
writing of other parts of the book. Thus wo have an ndmirable 
description of the family of a mill-hand in those years of great 
suffering which camo juBt before the abolition of the Corn Laws. 
The old grandfather was failing in his mind, and was wont to have 
long intervals of inattention and silence till something suddenly 
roused his attention, when he would bring out a quotation from 
the Scriptures. The son was a Chartist — and a violent one — be- 
lieviug that through riots and intimidation lav the path to justice 
and general prosperity. Ilis wife was sick of politics, and wanted 
her husband to stick only to his work. He would burst out into 
a passion whenever be was contradicted, to the perplexity of the 
old man, who was roused up by hearing him ungrily bang the 
tablfe and would always exclaim, 11 Isaac’s a hot temper, but he’s 
a good lad at th’ bottom.” One day tho wife with some reason 
replied, “ Th’ bottom seeniB to get further an* further deawn every 
day then.” The following passage will give an example of the 
merits of our author’s writings when he is among his poor folk. 
Isaac’s daughter, dreading her father’s anger, had been wishing 
that “fowk ’ud he quiet.” Her mother replies : — 

14 That’s reet enow j but wishos nivver mnde anybody’ a jvorridge. Did 
they, feyther ? ” 

The old man shook bis bond and smiled as ho answered, u No, no/' 

44 1 could wish, if wishin' wero wanted,” continued Mrs. Drifrga, as she 
drew the table near to the large armchair, in which old Mr. Briggs was 
seated, " Irould wish ’at Isaac 'ud let all this Chartist bother be. Some- 
b’dv 'll he 1' trouble thro’ yesterday’s doin'*, an* if work’s slopped for long 
we’at be hard set. Wishes isn't very nourishin* food.” 

* 1 have been young, an* now am old,” began old Mr. Briggs, in a reedy 

44 That's true,” muttered bis daughter-in-law, admiringly. 

44 Yet have 1 not seen the righteous forsaken, nor his seed begging 

bread.” 

44 He wero more lucky nor common, then,” commented the literal- 
minded Mrs. Briggs. 44 You’ve knowed worse times nor these, haven't vou, 
feyther ? ” 

The whole description of the Ile&ther Street Chapel — the good 
minister, the poor congregation, their efforts at bettering them- 
selves in soul, mind, and body, the Sunday School teaching — all 
this is very well done indeed. No less excellently described are 
two old maiden sisters, who add greatly to the happiness of their 
neighbours, and to the enjoyment of the reader. There is, indeed, 
in these three volumes so much that is good that we cannot but 
greatly regret that the story is not just one-third of the size. Mr. 
Hirst had materials for an admirable tale of moderate length. 
He bas chosen, or he has been forced, to follow the fashion, and 
he has gone very far towards spoiling what ought to have been an 
excellent beginning in authorship. Nevertheless, with all its 
faults— and they are serious enough — Hiram Greg deserves to 
rauk higher than four out of five of the novels which it is our 
fortune to have to read. 


THE ENGLISH WORKS OF WYCLIF.* 

TT is next to impossible for any one to write of Wydif entirely 
dispassionately, even though them should be few who would 
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endorse all the extravagant praises that havt bean lavished on Ids 
memory by Protestants, or would subscribe to the condemnation 
pronounced upon him by all Catholic writers ee a heretic egsinst 
whom the indignation or Qod was signally manifested in hie Being 
struck with paralysis in the act of serving at Mass. The qditor 
of this volume has steered clear of any extreme view, though it Is 
easy to see on which side his prejudice ties, and has made a very 
fair defence of his protSgS against the charge of fanaticism ; but 
he has said not one word on another charge which is less easily 
disposed of. We hoar a good deal in these days of clergy eating 
the bread of the Ohurch whilst they preach and uphold doctrines 
not sanctioned by the Church. Now the most remarkable feature 
in Wydif' 's life is that he should have continued to say Mass till 
the last week of his life, when it is plain that he did not believe 
the doctrine of tho Ohurch in which no was a priest either on this 
point or on many others. 

We gladly welcome this volume as Being really an important 
contribution to tho history of the Church. For Catholics and 
Protestants alike must admit that Wyclif was in the truest sense the 
precursor of the Reformation. It is not so much that his doctrines 
tended to bring about the reformation of the sixteenth century as 
that they gave it in this country the particular form which it took. 
Auy one who has looked with any care over the list of martyrs 
whose names figure in Foxo’b Acta and Monumeiita must havo 
been struck with the very advanced views advocated by 
nearly all of them, and people will, we suppose, eventually 
come to understand how it was that Lutheranism never had the 
slightest hold over the Protestant mind in England, and how it 
came to pass that after the separation from Rome Calvinism was 
dominant in the Ohurch of this country for nearly a century. 
These doctrines are an inheritance directly descended from# 
Wyclif ’a teaching, and tho only surprising point in the pedigree is 
that wo hear so little of them during the tune wnich intervened 
betweeu the death of Wyclif and the earl/ part of the sixteenth, 
century. This is one ' point which this woll-edited volume *bf 
"Wyclif *s tracts will help to make plain to English readers, and foe 
this purpose it is of little consequence whether the tracts con- 
tained iu this volume are actually Wyclif’s, or only reflect his 
teaching at second-hand. They are at least of the school of 
Wyclif. In other respects, we must admit that there is some dis- 
appointment at being told of almost all of the twenty-eight 
treatises, published under the title of “ The English Works of 
Wyclif,” that they are of very doubtful authenticity. The editor 
has left nothing to be desired in his brief account prefixed to each 
one of the tractB, but we had hoped that the expression with whichr 
tho first introduction commences, 4 ‘ I can give no decided opinion 
os to authorship,” would not have been ropeated so often in the 
course of the work. But some such expression, or else a judgment 
more unfavourable to the genuineness, such as “ I do not think 
this tract is by Wyclif,” prefaces most of them. There are, in fact, 
only five or six tracts that the editor ventures unhesitatingly to 
ascribe to Wyclif, but tho tone of all is such that any of them 
might have been his. There is, in fact, no marked distinction either 
in style or matter in any of the treatises. None of them give the 
reader an exalted idea of the intellectual power of tho writer. 
Nevertheless, iu illustration of the point of which we have been 
speaking, we prefer quoting from those which are certainly, os 
Almost certainly, genuine. We say, then, that tho character- 
istic marks of nearly all the heretics of the sixteenth century 
who were tried, and some of whom recanted, whilst others 
were condemned and executed, according to the barhqrous 
law which enacted the punishment of burning for heresy, was 
this. The denial of the doctrine of the Mass, tho assertion of the 
equality of priests and bishops, the objection to confession, the 
belief that the Pope was Antichrist, and the claim of liberty to 
believe or disbelieve as they found things, proved or not prowl, iu 
Scripture. Besides these points, the doctrines of election and 
reprobation are prominent in the works of later English reformers. 
Aud ail these may be found in full bloom in one or more of these 
treatises of Wycfifs. The invectives against the conduct of the 
priests of the time are common to nearly all the treatises. Wife 
these we are not concerned here, but, after allowing largely for 
exaggeration, they reveal a state of wickedness which is quite 
appalling ; and it is not to be wondered at if the judgment which 
people were forced to* form of their ecclesiastical superiors should 
have ended in a prejudice against the doctrines which they pro- 
fessed. 

The tract on Confession, which is the twenty-third printed in 
this volume, is described by the editor as being decidedly by 
Wyclif. It consists of a tirade against the law a£d practice of 
the Church of that day os regards this point, on the ground that 
it is a device of Antichrist, and against reason and gaeatly liable 
to abuse ; and, as it was not used in the primitive Ohurch, if the 
new law that enforces it is good, Christ must be to blame for not 
having instituted it. The repaedy proposed is curious. The author 
admits that private confession has done good as well os harm, and 
suggests that confessions when made should be made to two 
priests,' as two witnesses are better than one, and the shame of the 
confession would be the greater. The prevailing idea of the tract 
that private confession to a priest is permissible, but ought not to 
be compulsory, so far as it goes bears out the editor in his defence 
of Wyclif against the charge of fanaticism, and establishes the 
claim of moderation which he urges on his behalf. We need 
not, however, go beyond the limits of this treatise to produce 
evidence of Wyclif s disbelief in the doctrine of Transubetantia- 
tion. The editor observes that the attack on this doctrine at the 
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heads, were eagerly icpmpefe&for. ypam-#go #tt iflflb 

mfiSm- The bool* tbqy ooMmed; 

casuistic theology, but it had 

esteemed *s a relic of that great monarch* . Ml i 

obtain qualities. of style are the punts in # 

that the work shc^EdUbm bslp^gedM^mMl &o#s;^M|Q^olf 
old time. There is a kind of season in this m$ im* n imbMtajiM 
De Thou, Isabella d’Este, and Dll^ymeiriliO^i^^ io«k' geest 
pains to see that books were in the best poeribfc coadRidn ■.Sifefft 
they bad them bound in liveries of morocoo et limp veM dj pr i 
The Elzevir Cicero which belonged to DTIoym, for irnil|M» 
been in many hands during the hist fifty years, and atevfeyebaflg# 
is likely to fetch a higher price, because it is an undeniably beau- 
tiful book. The fashion of colleetiiiig historical bindings biff Ihua 
a practical and a sentimental explanation, la the firsti plffee^the 
hooka of the old fanciers are almost certain to be clean and 14 huge, 9 ’ 
In the second place, there is a certain obvious pUsanes rig .bflng 
surrounded by the volumes of fkmoua students. It da hbi being 
admitted into the best literary society of the past.r YourGreek 
classics may be Aldinee, printed on the largest paper, land once 
carefully handled by Grolier or Mhioli. Your old firehoh bbtoriss 
may have been among the .treasures of De Thou, and may be 
blazoned with one or other of his three successive coats of Mss. 
Your Moli&res of the first edition may even hear the soutahtafc of 
Louis XIV. M. Paul Lacroix picked up a Tartufe in this OQtt&W 
tion for a couple of francs. Here it should be said that all books 
stamped with the Royal arms need not necessarily have been in 
the Royal library. The stamp seems to have beensometimes 
impressed on prize^books in certain of the Erenoh schools. 
But to return to our old bindings, it is nostgblc to 
procure the Do Imitation e Chriati stamped with sacred 
emblems, and with the arms of Mine, de Maintenon. This is 


beauty the King is well pleased." The engraving and its legend 
were soon suppressed, being thought a little indiscreet There are 
a hundred such examples of books the student would like to have. 
Boaeuet’s Molihre is in existence somewhere, we believe, and the 
well-bound Rabelais of Mine, do Pompadour. The loveir of Greek 
pastoral poetry, if rich aud fortunate, may secure the Theocritus 
which Longepierre, the translator of bucolic verse, had bound and 
stamped with his golden iieece. The golden fleece of the Argo- 
nautic expedition, by the way, was only a book on the transmuta- 
tion of metals, bound in sheepskin, and coveted by Jason and other 
Greek fanciers of the period. This at least waa the theory of the 
learned Suidas, according to Mr. Cundall, whose work, Book- 
bindings, Ancient and Modern, we have too long delayed to approach. 
Our object hAS been to show the kind of interest which old book- 
bindings possess, and to justify, as far as possible, the ways of the 
collector to men. It is scarcely necessary to add that in book- 
binding as in all the crafts, the old work is the better, sounder, 
and more cunningly ornamented. Derome and Duseuil, Eve and 
Le Gascon, lived before the evil days of machinery and aniline 
dyes. 

In writing on bindings, Mr. Oundail begins at the very beginning, 
like the author of .the famous tract De DibliatAeois Anteduuvunus , 

He cannot, like that writer, tell us much about the libraries of 
Seth and Enoch, but, in revenge, he is acquainted with the 
Assyrian style. The Assyrians bound their clay tablets by enclosing 
them in clay receptacles, which had to be broken before the con- 
tents could no reached. A long account of the Roman way of 
arranging MSS. is given, and, with its smooth red cover, its 
gold bosses, its gold cylinder, its perfumed illuminated leaves, a 
presentation copy of Catullus must have been a very beautiful 
object. We almost wonder that no rich modern hibli |hile has 
distinguished himself by “ getting up ” a few classical MSB. in the 
classical style. It is scarcely necessary to say that Roman, 
like .modern, binders waged unrelenting War against mar- 
gins and rough edges. What is there in our fallen human 
nature that makes a binder miserable if be does not crop a 
book to the quick P Binders must know by this time that 
it spoils the value of their work. Rut' they will ,do it, and we 
can only suppose that there must be some seoret joy in the pro- 
cess. And so it was with the Roman bibHopegua. "His first 
operation was to cut the margin above and below perfectly even, 
And tbe sheets at the 4 beginning and end square." One can 
Imagine Oicero or Lucullua imploring the* binder to leave tbe 
rough edges, ancl imploring in vain. But a Roman boold do 
what is out of our power. Binders were often' dates, and 
an angry amateur would throw the cropper to feed die lampreys. 

Mediaeval binding# were generally of carved ivory, ofmetal, or 
of wood covered with stamped Rather, adorned mth bosses , of 
gold, With gems, and with precious stones. Mr, Cundall publishes 
a photograph of a remarkably beautiful ivory cover of the 
Gospels, executed in thq^ ninth century.' The drapery of the 
Virgin in this work is still classical, mom so, indeed, than are the * 
draperies in the Milan Iliad, some four centuries earUmv The upper ^ 


Books bound in ivoiy, in metals, or in eovMWitbboesss could net 
be kepi on shelves like modem volumes* thayyMddlmvtMatc h ed 
each other. Each "therefore had »ut least its 

embroidered silken case; caHti Mem&inold Jtaidi. Leather 
cover*, when used, at au, mm stamped, and this is perhaps the 
oldest sort of printing. So Mr. Cundall says, quoting M, Lihri. 
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but cl as al p al case* at flumping readily occur to the mbd. With 
thelatroduction of printing, regular bookbinding in the modern 
genie of the word began, People, still used wooden command 
fitfUttped pigskin) but the Italiansof the early sixteenth century 
a lighter style. When all artists were fond of decorative 
work. deigns for tooling were quickly supplied. Tbs volumes 
for ^ins at Venlts set An example, and - Italian tooling soon* 
re^ohed the perfection which we admire in work done, first for 
then ar Grolier. The decoration of books has always 
fcdMsfed, tntyr* Or 1 less closely, the lines laid down by the artists 
\y ft 6 l ; ported ft»r (Srdier. ‘ Beginning with varied geometrical 
patfohs (as decoration always *doe* begin), artists gradu- 
aflf- Wfcd up the empty spaces with representations of 
Silwli with fine' traceries, and with the dotted arrangements 
colMl.dbt tidki. The taste of the French Court in the time of 

Itexfri il. and of Francis I. introduced graceful and romantic 
deludes, such as (he blended initials of Henri and Diane ; the 
credent, the bow, and the quiver : the marguerites of Marguerite, 
the Mkmander of Pranois 1 . ; the funereal symbols of Henri III. 
In, the, age. of Louis XIIL, Le Gascon executed bindings with 
denotations of less meaning, but of more beauty. In the vcign of 
Louis £lV. it became Usual to impress a volume with the arms of 
its owner, a useful sort of mark, but not so elegant as the rich 
tooling of Le Gascon. The eighteenth century was one of opulent 
decadence— a glorioufe sunset of art. Mosaics of various-coloured 
leather were invented, and one* of the most sumptuous bindings 
extant was devised to cover the Regetrift copy of Daphnis and 
C/doe. ’Mine, du Barry had on improvised library of cheap books 
appropriately bound in rose morocco. Some good plain bindings 
of tnftt age are always attributed by English booksellers very much 
at random to Derouif. The Revolution ruined the art of binding. 
Morocco was thought Culpable aristocratic luxury, and coats of 
arms, of course, were an insult to the Republic. Bozeriaa in later 
years had a high repute, which he has sinco lost. There lies 
before us an Aldine Justinus bound by him in red morocco^ which 
is all very well, hut Bosnian ha* lined the inside with orange 
silk! This is almost as ugly as the gold paper which once 
threatened to supersede marbled papi r. Books doubles with morocco 
seem to have been almost unheard of before Le Gascon bound the; 
famous Ouirlands fat Julio do Rambouillet. The most famous of 
nil binders, M. Bauzonnet, is but lately dead. Wo think Mr. 
Cttndall too gensmus in his praise of modern English binders. 
Time will probably deni hurdly with their work. Roger Payne 
was of Another school. Payne is almost the only English book- 
binder who Bos acquired true fame. He was industrious, honest, 
but illiterate and not very sober. li Burley wine ray British Mute 
inspire*;* he declared. We may quote, from Mr. Cundall’s book, 
one of Pavneb characteristic letters : — 

Vanerii F radium Ruysticu m Fungus MDCCLXXJW Bouud in the. 
very best gunner, in the tiuost (im-n Morocco, the Back Lined with Bed 
Morocco. 

Pino Drawing paper & very neat morocco joints inside. 

27 (UW*e iff vac a few leaves stained at the fortdge which is washed and cleaned, 

'fte subject of the book being Rustic urn, I have ventured to putt The 
Vitiq Wreath on it, I hope 1 have not IkuituI it in too rich n m.inncr for the 
bobfc. It takes up« great deal of time to do These Vine Wreaths. I guess* 
wi|hiu Time I uni certain of incusuring nnd working the different nnd 
variety* small Turin required to till up the Vine Wreath that il takes verv 
days Work in finishing the two sides only of iho Book. But I 
Wish*a tn.do my best for tho Work — and at the *uiiic timo f cuuuot exjKct 
ib ehkrge a ftill and projKM* price for the Work, and hope that the price will 
not only bo found reasonable but cheap, o : 18 o. 

Modern English bookbinding, like* other decorative crafts, suffers 
ftotn the competition of machinery. Our clolh-covercd books, 
jtS|t as they come from the publishers, last so well in many cases 
tbit no binding is absolutely necessary. French stitched books 
soon fall tO pieces*, therefore binding prospers better in that 
country. 


WOLTMANN’S HISTORY OF PARTING.* 

PROFESSOR SIDNEY COLVIN introduces this massive 
XT Volume to* the English public with a brief but eulogistic 
preface. 'It cannot be said that the original work is by any means 
well known in this country, where the earlier compendium of Dr. 
Kugler stity enjoys considerable prestige, and a circulation that 
does not seem to have diminished, although tho book itself has 
become' mriiquMed. It takes Homo time lor a work on so huge a 
scale da that nerw Wore us to gain the confidence of tbe public, 
and this* new history of painting labours undor the disadvantage 
that its author has <ued, leaving only a fragment behind him. Dr. 
Alfred Woltmann, who was Professor of Fine Art at the University 
bf Straaftuirg, was an unrivalled authority on certain^ branches of 
tnodimval art. We believe that be had no equal in his knowledge 
of the history^f miniature ptiihting down to the middle of the 
fourteenth century. In beginning the great -work he sot him- 
self to e*ecate,he was sybaritic enough, to begin with the epoch 
he liked the best and had studied most lovingly, tycd, in bring- 
ing out the first volume qf his history, confided half of the 
, ' w^i-^nely, those chuptsm vfrhich deal ^ith Egyptian. Asiatic. 
Qm&j irnd JEto mafi painting— to his friend, Dr. jL£l Woermann, 

v From the GSrmsti by the late Dr. Alfred Wolu 

wmqrn ddd 0* Ksd Woerinaim. Edited by 8idney Colvin. Vdl. T. 
AnaM^Essly Ohririion, and Medieval Painting. London t C. Kegau 


ofDiisseldotf. His own share of the work was conduded a» far 
as Meister Wilhelm in Germany Usd Spinello Aiettao* in My* 
Unhappily he died in the spring of 1880, and no more of hibbook 
has appeared. We learn, however, that- a' continuation is being* 

{ produced by Dr. Woermann, which, if pursued in the Man** 
eisurely manner as the first instalment, promisee to constitute our 
of the largest hooks in existence. ‘ We are, however, far from* 
denying the value of such compilations. The researches of the, 
present day are so wide and so minute, their results are concealed 
in so many ephemeral publications, and the difficulty of surveying 
them Is so extreme, that the man who r unites them in a single 
work, however bulky tlmt work may be, deserves well of all who 
study his subject. Still, since Dr. fcuglers day is over, and he la 
relegated to the garret and the dust-bin, we muBt be malicious 9 
enough to observe that he wrote in a very much more agreeable* 
manner than Dr. Woltmann, who is a . miracle of lumbering 
Teutonism. In revising the translation, which is clear and service- 
able, Mr. Colvin remarks that “ he has considered it within Ms 
province to venture upon an occasional abridgment,” and in the* 
mouth of so conservative an authority wo take this acknowledg- 
ment as meaning a good deal. Mr. Colvin pleads almost passionately 
for a recognition of Dr. Woltinann's merits, -and claims for hie 
book tbe credit of being “ the most complete and trustworthy 
History of Fainting yet written.” No one is more competent than 
he to judge whether this is so or not, but it seems a pity that the* 
standard work on a most fascinating subject should be one so ex- 
ceedingly dull. A treatise may be too full of knowledge and 
research ; “ on hasarde d« perdre en voulant trop gagner,” and a 
more eloquent volumo might have been more welcome— such a. 
volume, may we dare to B»y f as Mr. Colvin might very well havo 
written with the secret assistance of the laborious Dr. Woltmann. 

Either Dr. Woermann is a more pleasing writer than his late 
colleague, or the subjects with wiucli he deals have more general 
interest, for we have not found the same languor in his pages as* 
awaited us in those of Dr. Woltmann. The chapter in which he* 
suras up whnt is known of Greek painting is especially interesting,, 
and should be read in connexion witli Mr. Murray’s late contri- 
bution to our knowledge of early Greek sculpture. It is strange* 
to learn that the contemporary popularity of the painters whose* 
work is ao completely lost for us was at least as great as that of 
the sculptors of whose style and general principles of design we 
can form ft very just idea. The old story of the maiden wbo 
drew the outline of her lover's shadow oa the wall is given as tho 
beginning of the art of draughtsmanship, and step by step th& 
progress of elementary painting is recorded. Much later on * 
certain Kiraon of Kleonai is supposed to have invented drawing* 
in profile, although this seems to go against all probability. .Tho 
original silhouette of the lover must have been a profile, and tho 
salient points of a face seen from the side present much less diffi- 
culty than the internal detail of a front view. It would he more 
intplligiblo if we were told that, it was Kimon who first thought 
of designing features within the oval of a front face, and 
of expressing emotion by the direction of these features. What 
is further recorded of Kimon tends to this view, for he is repoitod 
to have introduced the drawing of folds in drapery, and veins — or 
rather, surely, muscles — in human limbs. Kimon is supposed to 
have flourished as late us the time of the Persian wars; and tho* 
earliest painter who seems to have reached anything like tech- 
nical accomplishment was a contemporary of Pheidias, Folygnotoe. 

Ho and his pupils carried out tho great mural paintings with 
which the public buildings of Athens were decorated during tho 
supremacy of the statesman Kimon ; one of these pupils was* 
Fitnumue, a near relative of Pheidias himself." It would bo ox** 
tremoly interesting to us to be enabled to form some definite idea, 
of the stylo of these great artists, whose work has entirely 
vanished. Pausanias has left a description of the frescoes executed 
by Polygnotos in the I^escho of the Knidians at Delphi, and thin 
description has tormented the curiosity and ingenuity of modem 
critics. An Athenian, Apollodoros, who flourished at the be- 
ginning of the Peloponnesian wars, was the first painter who 
attempted to carry out the modern idea of perspective, or who 
understood the principles of chiaroscuro. Hence he was knows 
as the shadow-draughtsman, <tk taypadtus, a word which hog beets 
contorted in modern Greek into tne name for a person who* 
sketches in outline. The men whose names we have mentioned*, 
together with an obscurer person, Agatharchos, form a school 
that has been called the Archaic Attic. The full development of 
Greek painting took place, not at Athens but in Asityt, and 
is connected with the illustrious names of Zeuxis and Parrhasios. 
Zeuxis was on Italian by birth, who -formed his style under 
Apollodoros, and who then went over to Ephesus' and settled 
there. , His love of display and personal grandeur reminds us of 
Rubens. At the Olympic festival he wore a garment into the 
hem of which his name was woven in gold letters. * It is worthy 
of remark that ho was the first person who ever exhibited his 
works of art and collected entrance-money at the door of the show. 
That he woe not above applying to “ alliteration's artful aid ” is 
proved by his motto, 

■ fuofjdjarral ns paXXop tj fuprprerai, 

4t Easier to carp at than to copy.* In all that we read about 
Zeuxis we find evidence of a creature “ mat in heart and brain, 
that did love beauty only." and to whom the magnificence of 
his own powers and originality came like tbe intoxication of new 
wine. He was full of a sort of nAive exultation at bis own genius, 
and was admired without .stint and without criticism by bis 
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tfcitf afatbert o hoc, and Clement hie nephew bad apparently 
touched her heart But Amy, with her bright and volatile nature, 
■howa more than the proverbial fickleness of her sex ; and her 
conduct is not at all what we ahould have looked for in a young 
woman who gives her name to a book. She goes dutifully with her 
cynical and wealthy father* accommodating herself to the humours 
of that middle-aged voluptuary. She consents to give up all 
constant in teruoursa with Basil Stilling wood, though she greets her 
adaptive father with smiling affection when they do chance to come 
across, each other. And finally, in the familiar American phrase, 
aha quickly give* poor Olement Stillingwood “ the mjitten " ; 
whjle k% on hie side, seeks consolation elsewhere. She has been 
haf/py in finding another admirer in Squire Michelmore, a noble 
TOftwwMM* of muscular humanity, and the pair are not unsuitably 
'Moated, My this time, by the way, the elder Stillingwood, through 
force of circumstances, has been replaced in the thankless office of 
.guardian; and it is consistent with the genial elasticity of his nature 
thathe encourages the new aspirantto Miss Wynter’s hand. Amy has 
become a great heiress, and Mr. Michelmore, though nominal pro- 
prietor of a good estate and representative of an old county family, 
is many years her senior, is heavily embarrassed, and is a gentleman 
who has sown his wild oats by the bushel. But the good-natured 
Stillingwood encourages his diffidence when Michelmore is making 
bis slow and cautious approaches; so that, whim he contemplated 
a protracted siege in form, he finds the place handed over to him 
without conditions. 

We have disentangled the lending thrqad of the story from a 
maze of digressions that are inextricably involved. Without, as 
we believe^intending it, the author is decidedly comm uuis tic in 
bis intermingling of the variouV grades of society. The scene of 
the tale gives him exceptional opportunities in this respect. Skel- 
eton is a rising, of rather a struggling^ watering-place; and the 
country residences of Messrs. Wynter, Stillingwood, and Michel- 
more chance to be situated in the immediate neighbourhood. It 
is true that Mr. Wynter holds himself somewhat aloof ; but then 
we know that he was naturally a misanthrope. Mr. Basil Still- 
ingwood, on the contrary, shows his sociability and easy good 
nature by making himself hail-fellow- well-met with ull ranks and 
conditions of men. He drops into tho commercial room at tho 
inn, making friends with^any casual customer. So that we are less 
surprised than we should otherwise have been to find him hobnob- 
bing with a voluble French bagman over the bottle of chainpugno 
which he has generously “ stood ” to that intelligent foreigner, and 
chopping political economy with the stranger, who speaks a most 
fantastic jargon of broken English. Received on terms of equality 
at Squire Sullingwood’s house are a Mrs. and Miss Langdou, who 
let lodgings, and sometimes condescend to wait upon their lodgers. 
Julia L&njrdon,wlio happens to bo extraordinarily handsome, has cap- 
tivated the hoart of Clement Stillingwood ; and the uncle, who has en- 
couraged her intimacy with his wealthy ward, Miss Wynter, logically 
approves the engagement with bis heir. No doubt Sirs. Langdone 
husband had been by birth a gentleman, who had broken away before 
the marriage beyond the confines of Bohemia, and gone upon the 
London “ boards/' But wo do not believe that his antecedents 
would have been much of a recommendation to his widow and 
children in the somewhat straitlaced circleof an old-fashioned county 
•coterie. Chief among the cleverly ijrawn subordinate characters 
we have referred to is “l)icky YcoJand,” tho Rector of Shelston ; 
but Dicky, after filling a disproportionate space in the pages, is 
suddenly- shipped away to the antipodes most improbably and un- 
ceremoniously. He is the son of a rich parvenu , who has pur- 
chased the living os an investment, thereby placing his son in an 
impossibly false position; for the nominal incomings are- 900/., 
nna Mr. Yeoland, senior, who is known to be almost u millionaire, 
lias placed the revenue under stoppages to the extent of 700/. 
Nevertheless, Dicky, with only 200 1. to spend, with an expensive 
rectory house ana costly grounds to keep up, and with tho 
many claims to Batisfy that come inevitably upon a clergyman, 
manages somehow to keep up appearances on this miserable 
margin* The humorous side of Dicky's false situation is that, 
while professionally a parson, he is at heart a farmer; and, indeed, 
had been arbitrarily taken from tho plough to be forced into the 
pulpit. He detests tilings ecclesiastical and all appertaining to 
them ; he never addresses his congregation without a trotnor ; and 
on the only occasion when he made a hit he had discoursed to 
them practically on the parable of the Sower. Still it was carry- 
ing his offricaltnral predilections rather far to drop the gown from 
his shoulders at a moment's notice and renounce the reversion of 
an unencumbered living for the post of manager with a probable 
partnership on a. sheep term in New Zealand. But the Rev. Mr. 
Y Boland's clerical career, with its summary denouement, is a fair 
specimen of the mixed matter of the novel. There is a blending 
of the clever, the incoherent, and the commonplace, which un- 
doubtedly triee onr patience from time to time, out which carries 
ns with tolerable satisfaction to the end of the Btory. 

'4 


GBIKIE’S PREHISTORIC EUUOFE.* 

JN J^Mtforie Europe Professor Goikie goes necessarily over 


much of the ground traversed not long ago by Professor Boyd 
Dawkins in Pi'thutoric Man in Britain^ the wider scope of the 
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• Prt^ftonc Europe: a Geological Sketch. By James Geikio. LLD 4 
F.R.S., of H.M. Geological Survey of Scotland, Sec. Mtlpa and Illustra- 
tions. London : E. Stanford. 18B1. 


survey, bringing at the same time more sys t ematically under view 
the relations between our existing island group and the continent 
of which it once no doubt formed a part. The genegti agree* 
ment between these eminent palaeontologists may be thkao by 
the public at large aa a sufficient testimony to the solidity of the 
basis on which has been built up the comparatively reoent eoienoe 
of prehistoric archaeology, and to tho trustworthiness both of the 
materials and the methods which have combined to make up the 
fabric. The vastly enhanced range of time to be assigned to the life 
of man in comparison with the limits allowed even by geologists of 
a generation back ; the proofs of man'a having had for contempo- 
raries within our own era manifold forms of animals belioved till 
lately to have been limited to widely different ages and climates; 
the clear lines which have been made to mark the successive waves 
or marches whereby distinct tribes of mankind have made, their 
way from the primeval centre or fount of population, bringing 
with them the implements, weapons, and other tokens of art and 
skill which now serve as an index to their respective stages of 
progress — these stand as elementary propositions or axioms, not 
less fixed than the fundamental periods, the determination of which 
half a century ago gave to the study of the earth's crust the dig- 
nity and authority of a science. It seems only the other day when 
everybody thought he know the year of the creation of man. 
There were even adventurous chronologists who gave out tho day 
of the month ns vyell as of the week when Adam first saw the 
light. Now the critical question for chronology has become, 
whether it is by the million or by the hundred thousand that we 
are to measure the span of man's existence upon the earth. We find 
widely scattered over our globe relics of human workmanship with* 
out number, with not a few fragments of man's bony frame, which 
boyond reasonable doubt belong to a time so far removed from our 
own that neither history nor tradition tells us anything about them. 
It is from these relics themselves, from their position and the 
local conditions under which they are found in aud upon our soils 
and subsoils, that we have to discover what We can of the life- 
history of the people to whoso presence they testify, and to picture 
to ourselves the external conditions under which these early mass 
lived, with the changes that the aspect of the earth has undergone 
since thoy passed away. Towards the solution of this problem 
Professor James Geikio* brings 11 connected and wellnigh exhaus- 
tive summary of the evidence accumulated by the widest and most 
recent research. In seeking to classify tho relics of antiquity 
which have come to light from burial places, primitive dwellings, 
forts, and camps, archaeologists have agreed upon the elementary 
basis laid down. Prehistoric time has by common consent been 
divided into three periods, known respectively as tho Stone, the 
Bronze, and tho Iron Age. In these we recognize simply so 
many distinct phases of civilization, not necessarily divided in 
time, for stone, bronze, and iron may have been, as they are now, 
in use contemporaneously in different parts of the earth or even 
of one continent. The transition from the Stone Age to that of 
Bronze in Western Europe may be held with reason to have been 
tho most sudden and strongly-marked, metallurgical knowledge 
having been brought hitherwards with one of those great foli- 
waves which Professor Geikie pictures as successively sweeping 
over Europe. It is not, however, with the periods marked by the 
use of the metals that the present inquiry is mainly concerned ; 
for, from a geological point of view', the Europe of the later 
Bronze period at least was very much the same as it is to-day. 
No great alteration in the earth's surface or in the distribution 
of land and writer has taken place within that range of time, 
and the pages before us are consequently occupied chiefly with 
tho climatic and geographical changes which supervened during 
tho true Stone Age. 

The area of our author's special research is still more narrowly 
defined by the line sharply to be drawn between the earlier and 
tho later Stone Ago. liefore passing on to consider the cause of 
thtf vast gap or hiatus, the change of climate being beyond 
doubt the most important fact in the problem, it is needful to 
take note of the points of evidence which clearly mark off palieoli- 
thic man from his successor of the neolithic type. Nearly all the 
paleolithic implements, for instance, are formod of flint or chert, 
most commonly of the former, the neolithic consisting of many 
varieties of hard stone ; flint at the same time being retained for 
arrow heads or implements requiring a .cutting edge or a sharp 
point. Bone and horn were also in use from the earliest known 
time. Paleolithic man was beyond question a true troglodyte, the 
caves in which lie lived being very numerous, and exhibiting 
marked traces of his habits and condition. His early grAsp of art 
is shown in the expressive outlines of contemporary animals— the 
mammoth, the elk, the horse, the bear, and the human form itself 
rudely scratched upon fragments of bone found in France, Swit- 
zerland, England, and elsewhere. That the superior art of work- 
manship like this necessarily attests n later stage of palaeolithic 
antiquity is a matter rather of inference thap of proof. No Buch 
principle of classification is to be accepted as trustworthy. Rela- 
tive progress of this kind may have been duo to local conditions 
quite as much as to lapse of time. The artistic stone folk wandered 
sometimes far afield. Drawings of seals and of a largo cetacean 
have been discovered in certain caves in the Pyrenees, and far 
inland have been found sen-shells, some from the Atlantic coast, 
some from the Mediterranean, brought back probably by tho rein- 
deer hunters from their traffic with the coast-dwellers. Of the 
people themselves ^but few skulls or fragments of skeletons have 
been preserved. Professor Qeikie’s list soon exhausting the remains 
of our palmolithic ancestors. Within the period of their occupation 
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e, extraordinary chMgwof cHmete 
gee, with the extent end the consequences of Which the 
Iprofeflsor Goikle’s ablo and interesting work is take!} 

‘ To these changes the fauna and flora ot the Pleistocene 
riod, rt which this earliest traceable stage of human life* 
' 4 wa* limited, alike beftT -witness. Beginning apparently with 
a singularly mild and equable range of climate, that period 
cameto a close under conditions of extreme sevority, after 
alternations of no slight extent, though of no known duration, 
giving rise to great migrations and numerous extinctions or modi- 
fications of species, determining in great measure the present 
peculiar distribution of living forms. With the close of the 
Pleistocene, which corresponds, as our author's proofs go to show, in 
the main with the Glacial ago, the European climate may be re- 
garded as having settled down to its historical and existing 
average. That age began when the genial climatic conditions of the 
Pliocene were passing away. In the interglacial beds which be- 
token the changes of temperaturo within its range, as in the 
Pleistocene river-gravels, lignites, traiertines, loams, and cave- 
accumulations, the plants and animals are associated with the relics 
of Paleolithic man in the rudest form. In the equable and genial 
climate prevalent at such intervals in Western Europe, animals now 
relegated to widely-separated zones lived throughout the year, and 
the hippopotamus, the elephant, the rhinoceros, the Irish deer, 
and the bison ranged with the horse nml the ox from the borders of 
the Mediterranean as far north as mid-England and Northern 
Germany. That animals of what wo are accustomed to call sub- 
tropical races kept theso northern haunts nil the year round, in- 
stead of migrating southwards for the wintor, is a point upon 
which palaeontologists have hitherto been by no means so strongly 
convinced as our author avows himself to be. May there 
not have been from our latitude a retreat to more southerlv winter 
postures whilst Great Britain still maintained its connexion with 
the Continent, the ysult of the breaking down of this bridge being 
their extinction through the effects of cold P At all events, what- 
ever may have brought to on end tho whole class of sub-tropical 
fhuna in Northern Europe, ot erwkelmiug evidence points to a 
>d of intense cold having supervened towards the close of the 


Itocene period. Tho facts adduced by our Author lead him to 
conclusions which would have seemed beyond belief to the geolo- 
gists of a generation ago, and may be not a little startling to less 
advanced students of nature even now. In Professor Gcikie's survey 
of the Glacial period the northern ice sheet is seen extending ns 
far south os Gibraltar, Malta, and Cyprus. That it failed in 
Britain to reach, as he allows, further south than the valley of the 
^Thames can hardly have been due to the mitigating effect of the 
sea npon the climate of our southern shores, our insular condition 
not having then existed. We could wish lor some more definite 
consideration of this point, as also of the strange hiatus in our 
author's reasoning when he writes, “ At present the winter tem- 
perature (January) of Gibraltar is 54° 7' F*, while that of Malta 
is 54 0 y F., so that it is not unreasonable to suppose that during 
the Glacial period heavy snow in winter may have covered the 
more elevated parts of Malta, and hard frost may have ruptured 
the rocks in tne same manner as at Gibraltar.^ By what pro- 
cess of reasoning are we to account for the immense transition 
from a winter of Arctic severity to one more than twenty degrees 
above the freezing point? Our author does not believo that 
elevation or depression of the land had much to do with these 
extreme alternations of climate. lie would interpret tho striking 
series of glacial phenomena observed by him and Professor Ramsay 
at the Rock, not as indicating a quondam Alpine distribution of 
mountain and Valley like that of Switzerland or tho Himalaya, 
with glaciers in the hollows, altogether independent of the tem- 
perature due to latitude, as well as of the climate prevalent to the 
north or south. His picture of Europo seems rather that of an 
extended Greenland, the northern ice-sheet spreading in an almost 
unbroken level to the confines of Africa. In the map appended to 
his work it is true the southern limit of the glaciated areas is 
drawn through the latitude of London and hardly lower than that 
of Breeden and Krakow, curving northwards along the Ural 
Mountains. But the phenomena of the true Ice age are in his 
view of a character wholly apart from the effects of mere mountain 
elevation, and for the causes which brought them about, and in 
torn led to their dissolution, we most look to wider and more ex- 
ceptional agencies. The retreat of the grout European ice-sheet 
was to all appearance neither rapid nor continuous. There are 
evidences of mild interglacial epochs during which the Pleistocene 
mammals above mentioned are shown by their remains to have 
bgd a wide existence. *We have proofs, our author maintains, 
in the sections of Pleistocene river gravels and cave deposits of 
no fewer than four glacial periods in England, separated by 
intervening ages of mud climatic conditions, during which man 
waxen occupant of English soil. That man had his habitation 
bice before the advent of the first glacial epoch, and even made 
bis looting in Europe m Pliocene times, is, he considers, far 
from improbable. That Palaeolithic man, driven southwards by 
the extreme severity of the dosing stage, once more made 
bis way back to these latitudes is nut 6o likely as that he 
meeAUPplanted by the more advanced Neolithic man* who in turn, 
elmitslhe time when Britain was severed from thp mainland, was 
mm* by tU »ca who brought with them the use ef metal* 
M Jsba, men of the old spa the new Stone periods may have 
^*ed for a white in the South of France .at a time when the 
sme still living in the valleys of the Pyrenees, has in- | 
tendered likely by the researches of MM. Quatrefages 
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With respect to the causes of these extreme 
climate our author sees no reason to add fliUoh to 
forth in his Great Ice Age in general aocord^With L_ 

Mr. Oroll. Subject to such modifications as have Mari I 
by Professor Boyd Dawkins, as well aa to the stance 
astronomers against tampering with the obliquity Of 1 
thore is felt by geologists at large to be m these wmp Wm- 
worthy basis for the calculation of the cllmatal ana gecgramm 
changes involved. At tho same time, nothing herein estanUga 
need sot aside the fundamental conclusions of Sir O, LyeU and xam 
Euglish school of geologists in general as to the sttfficMneyd* 
changes in the distribution of land and sea to explain the vicissi- 
tudes of climates. It is through Buch change! that the effects of 
varying eccentricity would to a great extent make themselves nut, 
such os the vast augmentation ot the polar ice cap, t the consequent 
alteration of tho Bea level, and the increased intensity of the polar 
currents of water and air. Even now the arctic-sheet cornea 
down as far as the extremity of Greenland, within a degree qj e° 
of the parallel of latitudo at which the group of the British Wes 
begins, and tho former region remains in consequence as yet under 
tho Great Ice Age. With no great extension of the geographical 
causes to which this phenomenon is due, Scotland, ana perhaps all 
England, might be onoe more wrapped in the Palaeolithic glacial 
sheet. To the influx of the warm equatorial current or gulf-etreim 
we have in all probability been indented for our release from the 
bondage under wfiich our first human representatives were frozen 
up, and judging from the present gradual shrinkage of the Alpine 
glaciers, it is to the same genial breath that Europe might within no 
extreme range of geological time owe its riddance of the bet ves- 
tiges of the Great Ice Age, and witness the closing scene of the long 
struggle with nature first waged with tho imperfect weapons or 
Palaeolithic man. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 

M ANY Englishmen have hod the courage to confess their 
indebtedness in point of historical knowledge to Bhakspearo 
and Scott, and it may be suspected that a good many Frenchmen, 
if they spoke with equal frankness, would make rimilar acknow- 
ledgments in favour of Alexandre Dumas. Certainly the pages of 
Le i icomte de Braqelonve have supplied the ordinary reader with 
moot of his ideas about tho flirtation of Louis XIV. in the early 
days of his reign with Mazarin r s niece. Nothing could exceed tho 
horror with which trueborn Frenchmen, and, still more, truebom 
Frenchwomen, viewed the King’s fancy for “ cos petltes barengdres 
de Rome,” so long as it seemed not improbable that the matter 
might actually end in marriage. No doubt, first Olympe, and 
afterwards Marie Mancini, very nearly brought the susceptible 
Louis to this point; but neither succeeded. In this volume (i) 
M. Chnntelauze gives the whole story from authentic documents, 
many of which have not yet bees quoted, or have not been quoted 
fully. It is a story of considerable historical interest, for p<mtiCAl 
issues of great moment were concerned, and of atill greater interest 
of a personal kind. Marie Mancini was not beautiful, indeed she 
seems to have been positively ugly. But she must have had much of 
the charm which somehow belonged to all her family, and which 
made her sister Hortense the idol of everybody who had anything 
to do with her. She seems, too, like not a few others of hie 
favourites, to have had a genuine affection for the King, whose 
unlimited belief in himself appears to have imposed on others far 
more than the cynical amiability of hie cousin, Charles II. To 
her, too, appears to have been due in great part the taste for litera- 
ture to which Louis afterwards owed so much. Thus she makes 
not an unwoTthy heroine for a volume which is a very fair speci- 
men of its kind, fulness of historical information being accompa- 
nied by, but in no way sacrificed to, interesting presentation of the 
story from a literary point of view. 

Tho work which M. Wallon has undertaken ie beyond all doubt 
one of the most important contributions that have recently been 
made to the history (2) of the French Revolution. As he ob- 
serves, the institution of the Revolutionary tribunal was “ the 
great crime oud the great blunder M of the popular party. By a 
curious accident, or, if it be preferred, by a just revolution of 
poetical justice, it has sb happened that the tribunal has, bad very 
few friends. Its abominable procedure was directed by turns a gainst 
the representatives of every party, end thus each party, In apolo- 
gizing for its own idols, has periorce been^lpdto apose the 
iniquity of the manner in which their doom was inflicted on them. 
The very occasion of the institution of the tribunal— the Ul-Sttoceae 
of Dumouriez in Belgium— gave a sinister indication of its pro- 
bable conduct, and the failure of the Girondins to prevent its in- 
stitution may be taken as the .first definite sign of their apnroach- 
ing downfall. M. Wallon has given a most careful account of the 
successive exploits of the terrible Court, and thetiik* of hies 
chapters— u Charlotte Oorday,” “Oustiae,* "Marie Antoinette." ) 
,<Le * Qi ro ^».” “ lEgalitl/* Bailly 

XIV •* Marie Mancini. tax B. OMfctdMM. * Pate: 

Violet. 1 * • v. 1* 

(9) HUloirt du tribunal retolutimuUH A' JPnrfe. Ftt H. WaSdO. 
Toimi x, a. Parii: Hkchett. 
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ta his. work Aprt&eti 
. , _ Jff w^Ued, and which k likely 
. Bh).wi'te#P'teft.i]i Franc* . We 
Mi 1#3fi,>he *gr*/*h*t; the terror k a thing of the pant, pot likely 
, a*to*aea la Commune.” Certainly a history 
iimiwtfrlifbl than any previous one of the Revolu- 
Mmmff; trifcttOfd *qme» not . inopportunely at a moment when, 
* m England, the Commune finds apologists and 

S|4fl$ whip the intolerance of which the tribunal ^itself 
r:nfe audacious expression has been adopted as the order 
ft by, w Fsenoh Government. 

mpjc (3) of which M. Franck now publishes the second 
nfit— the first devoted to tthe middle ages and the Renais- 
sance having already appeared — is one of those whioh may be 
oalled illustrations of history rather than directly historical works. 
The word u reform ate urs” in the title perhaps gives an extension to 
the plan whioh the author has not, and indeed could not, have 
earned out in practice. To notice all the Reformers of Europe 
would take a library full of volumes. “ Publicises do l’Europe ” 
by itself would perhaps have been a better appellation. It is need- 
less to say that the special part of the subject contained in this 
volume is on exceptionally interesting one. At no time were' the 

S uestions of political philosophy more eagerly theorised upon, or 
v mote distinguished persons, than in the seventeenth century. 
M. Franck's volume has five “ books." The first deals with what 
he calls the School of Resistance, including Suarez, Mariana, and 
Selden— a trinity of which the third member would perhaps hardly 
have cored to find himself associated with the others. Then 
comes a chapter devoted to tho Utopigts of the time — notably, 
Campanella and Harrington. The next section deals with Grotius 
and nis followers, the promulgators of the law-of-nature theory. 
The fourth book, containing the opponents of this doctrine, again 
shows us how oddly systems of classification may woTk, Boesuet 
and Ftfnelon finding themselves side by side with Hobbes and 
Spinosa, while tho excellent Filraer — a dwarf among the giants — 
also appears. Lastly, Leibnitz has a book to himself, though a 
short one. It was scarcely to be expected that M. Franck should 
be able to make a lively volume on such a subject, but lie 
has made a solid one, and one which with its companions is likely 
to make a very useful compendium of the history of political 
philosophy. 

In point of size, at least, the first rank among the numerous 
publications which the Jubilee of Belgian Independence has 
called forth may probably bo assigned with safety to tho history 
of the Belgian Parliament (4) during its fifty years of life. Five 
stout volumes, closely printed in double columns, and in one case 
extending to nearly a thousand pages, contain the fails et rjest.es of 
the Belgian legislators. The method adopted is that of sessional 
divisions, in each of which matters are arranged dictionary fashion. 
The book is therefore of the utmost convenience for reference, but 
not suited for continuous peraBal. M. Hymans deserves much 
credit for tbto immense labour which such a work must have im- 
posed on him. 

Aa essay (5) on the relations of Alsace-Lorraine to Germany, 
reprinted from the Revue dca Deux Months , is, as might be ex- 
pected, strongly anti-German, but speaks very highly of Marshal 
Manteuftel. 

We do not quite know whether the historians of the future are 
to be congratulated or condoled with on the immense mass of 
matter relating to the war of 1*870 and its sequelce which is being 
accumulated for them! M. Duret’s work (6), the present volume 
of Which deals with the Commune, appears to bo itself carefully 
compiled, but shows no great narrative vigour, and lacks precision 
of detail. 


Every one has heard of the Prix Montyon, or Monthyon, for 
there iB a great controversy as to the proper method of spelling 
the name, but perhaps few Englishmen know much about the 
founder of these curiously Frenclf endowments. M. Fernand 
Labour (7) gives full information on tbe subject in 0 pleasant 
style. M, de Montyon was one of the many wise and good 
officers of State who redeem tbe ancien regime from tho indis- 
criminate discredit thrown on it by*, ignorant persons. As 
Intendaat at Aurillao he did even more than Turgot did at 
Limoges': and when the Revolution earnest was very much against 
his will that he was made an tmigrt. But he preserved a very 
largo fortune; and it was with this that ho founded his prizes, 
rather to the disgust of his tenants and dependents at Montyon. 
The good man, benevolent as he was, seems to have had a tolerably 
dteqeM&tatof the rights of property and! a determination to exer- 
cisethem. ' * 

Mtae.Garis Sdrdna (8) is going, it wckld seem, to make ten or 
twelve volumes out of her travels. Itese began in 1874, and 
seem to have lasted several years, chiefly in the countries of 
Rturia and Turkey. We cannot say that the first volume pro- 
mises very weu for the other nine or tep. Mae. 86r£na occupies 
herself ohiefiy with telling us how verypolite all kings, emperors, 


(3) iMmatinrs et publicities de tEurOps. 17*0* altale. Par. Ad. 
^fcsnok. Paris: Calmoim L 4 vy. 

, ( 4 ) Bitioire partementuire de Belgique. Par Louis Hymans. 5 tomes 

et unis gtfutfrala. Brussels: Bruy Uut-ChrUtopho. 

(j) . Psrft: Cslmann Ldvy. 

(0) Hitioirs de^natrn ane, 1870-1873. Par^Th* Duret Tom, 3. Paris: 
Chsrpentisr. 

, (f) Jf. d*' Montyon*' Per F. Labour, Party 1 : Hachette* \ 

(8) Jh la Baltiqus A la met Oaepienne. Par’Caria Stfrdna. Paris: 
Drtyfous. 


staff officers, governors, ,&o», were to hspj lm 
at her audacity in travelling, and so fop* Tips pteflptyMt 
intensely interesting to her, but is uel inteseitMMr tfr* ae$ 
readers. w , • $-;* 

The lectures and essays which M. Paul Bert hen haftMJK 
printed (9) are full of scientific ardour and Republican seaL. Vs 
could have spared the ( yifs qpptaudwmnents) which tlfy lharndd 
professor has conscientiously reproduced, and we could also have 
spared much of his text. But M. Bert is an eloquent person 
enough, and the discourses to schools and colleges in winch he 
encourages young France in the soundest doctrine of democracy 
and vivisection are models of their kind. Whether insults to the 
fallen and misrepresentation of everybody who does not agree 
with the speaker are good lessons for youth is a point on whioh we 
shall give no opinion. 

M. Pillaut » Instruments et musicians (10) is a pleasant oollec- 
tion of essays, partly on the different instruments which compose 
a modem orchestra, partly on a few composers. 

There are several good books already about the 2 V^cmfses(ii)^ 
but M. de BartluSlemy’s fairly deserves to be added to the list 
His chief subject is " la Grande Mademoiselle ” as she may perhaps 
bo called, from this point of view, Mile, de Scuddry herself, but 
many others of the society eomo in for notice. 

A new edition of the Homan comique (12), and one of the 
prettiest we have seen, though Scarron's famous book has had its 
full share of reprints lately, has been added to the “ ancient n series 
of M. Lemerre’s Petite bibliothbque Uttiraire . 

MM. Marmier and Soldi have given in their joint volume (13) 
a useful selection from the works of two of the most famous play- 
wrights of Denmark, with good introductory memoirs. Oenlen- 
schltiger is represented by JIakon Jdrl 9 Axel and Vafbora, and 
Correggio ; Holberg by The Pewter cr 9 The Busybody , and Ulysses. 

The December number of the Rome des acts ddeoratifs (14) is 
fuller than usual, and includes an interestin|Pcem/ife rendu of last 
year's Exposition de f Uni An Central©. The separate illustration 
of the number gives two candlesticks and a clock. One at least af 
tho former is admirable. ^ 

M. Danewsky a pamphlet (15) is a counterblast to M. Marftfcbs’s 
olive branch to Russia anfi England. M. Danewsky thinks that 
there can be no peace between “ la politique humaine et loyale ” 
of Russia and tbe terrible selfishness which characterizes the 
foreign, and especially the Eastern, policy of England. 

The sixty-third volume of the 1 hibliothbque utile (16) is at least 
ambitious. M. Paul Bondois aims at giving a brief risumi of the 
principal facts of European history by nations from 1789 to the 
present day. In two hundred pages he has really achieved a 
remarkable instance of the literary compressed vegetable* 

Tho railway guide is a characteristic product of the latter days, 
and, to do French publishers justice, nowhere has it been 
better done than in France. The maps and pictures of the 
Riviera given in the Atlas da chemin de fer de Marseille d 
Genes (17) are of great excellence, and they are accompanied by 
letterpress which confines itself strictly to mattors of fact. 

L' Album des peimonnaires du Louvre (18), due to M. Louis 
Leroy as penman, and to M. Paul Renouard as pencilman, is a 
very amusing book. A certain brutality, inseparable apparently 
from French comic portraiture, may bo charged against it. But 
laughtor being, according to one oV the greatest of psychologists, 
“a passion of sudden glory/* brutality is perhaps inseparable 
from it. 

Wo hAve to give account this month of some books of French 
verso — theory and practice both — which are unusually instructive. 
M. Theodore do Banville’s Petit traite de poisic franqcrise (19) is, 
it need hardly bo said, the best work extant on the subject. No 
one in eight hundred years has shown himself a greater master of 
the formal part of French poetry than tbe author of Odes funam - 
bid esq tics, and no one has shown himself better able to teach the 
art in so far as it is teachable. The book may be specially recom- 
mended to English roaders, because there is a singular ignorance 
in England of the most ordinary rules of French prosody. Even 
the rule of the mute e is frequently violated by English amateurs. 
This and other solecisms cannot be better corrected than by a 
perusal of M. dp Ban v ills’ s pleasantly written and scholarly work* 
Nov would it be easy to find a better practical oxample of the ex- 
cellences and the limitations of modern French poetry than in the 
republication which M. Lemerre has given of the selected works 
of Louis Bouilhet (20), accompanied, as it is, by tho charming 
essay in which Gustave Flaubert — now, alas ! gone to rejoin hie 
friend in tbe ranks of the majority-introduced that, friend's 
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mpgffls ten yean ago. The essay, among other things, shows the 
Vf^tgt^fwhich lay between the author of La tentation de St. Antoine 
, and those who now wisely call themselves his pupils. The poems 
show' the tiftreogth end the weakness of the school of poets who 
were the epig id of the great romantic movement. Chronologically 
M: Bouslhet oelonged to the intermediate set who— between the 
days of 1830 and the Pamnsse — followed the banners of Victor 
Hugo, the eet who will be represented in literary history by Baude- 
laire, by M. Leconte de Lisle, by M. Theodore de Bnnvillo, and, in a 
lesser degree, by M. Josdpbin Soulary. He falls far short of the first 
ttifcpe* and, unlike M. Soulary, he was not fortunate enough to 
aonfine himself for the most part to one political field or allotment. 
His work is generally irreproachable in point of form, and from 
this point of view it compares very favourably with most English 
minor poetry. It is rarely trivial or wholly commonplace, but it 
fpmehow fails to justify itself by positive excellence. Of the more 
modern verse which the men of the present generation have pro- 
duced, the two volumes (21, 22) now before us are very good ex- 
amples. M. Nardin is one of the straitest sect of the Panwssiens, 
descending from Tbtopbile Gautier through M. Theodore de Iton- 
ville. M. Grandmougm has gone further afield for his models, 
and hat something of Musset and the other guerillas of the 
romantic movement, as well as of the regular soldiers. 

In Le moulin Frapjner (23) Mine. Henry Greville has had re- 
course to Normandy, the fertile mother of novels, and 1 ms written 
a booh which is somewhat different in plan and style from any of 
hers that we remember. She has, however, boon Very successful. 
Considering the well-known adoration of Frenchmen and Frencb- 
' women for -their mothers, it is rather curious that the worst side 
of the matronly character at a somewhat advanced age should be 
so frequently selected for exhibition by them in their novels. 
Mme. Victoire Deauquesne, the nagging mother-in-law in Le moulin 
Floppier, is one of most detestable of those brawling women 
who make even a wWe house uninhabitable, and the sordid chn- 

* racter of tfco French ponsnnt — -a character respectfully suggested for 
consideration to those who hold him and his status up to the 
admiration and imitation of England— is capitally shown both in 

. her and in her husband. The volume which Mine. Grdviile’s chief 
. rival (24) has just produced is not only slighter in texture, con- 
sisting only of three short stories, more or less connected by the 
similarity of theme indicated by their general title, but also 
weaker in style and of distinctly less literary value. The stories 
are, however, pleasant enough tales, ns indeed, being the work of 
their author, they could hardly help being. 

M. Burty has attained so high a reputation as an Art critic that 
his venture (25) into another kind of literary work is at once 
perilous And interesting. The result is perhaps not very different 
from what might have been expected. The composition of the 
book is fairly good, it is excellently written, ana there are de- 
tached passages of description which are capital ; but, on Iho 
whole, We are afraid that M, Burty lias not la tete nouvcllistc or 
romancihe, whichever may be the proper phrase. Pylade (26) is a 
pleasant book of * style not too common in modern French ficti- 
tious literature, and recalling both by scone and manner rather M. 
Bandeau thaft any of his rivals. The hero is one of the few 
Frenchmen— are the Englishmen of the same stamp very 
numerous f - — who thinks of others before ho thinks of himself, 
and he ^ is rewarded amply and satisfactorily. La comtesse 
Mom' mine (27) tells us in its second title, Une scandal* russe , 
pretty plainly wliut we mu3t expect. It is M. Feuillet crossed 
with M. Cherbuliez, and we think that, on the w’hole, we prefer 
the originals. It is a curious subject for discussion whether 
English novels, as a rule, recall the works of living English 
masters so remarkably as French novels do. The moral of Le baiser 
d'Odils (28) is admirably enforced by the illustration on its 
cover. It is that it is not safe * to indulge in effusive 
displays of illicit affection before an open window. Perhaps, how- 
ever, this moral doeB not require the reading of a not very lively 
novel to enforce it. We ought to mention that one of the charac- 
ters, the Abbe Moritz, is rather better than most of the personages 
of the average novel. M. Ulbach pursues, in Le manage de Pousch * 
kins (29), his task of remaniement Applied to tho novels of the 
Hungarian romancer Jokai. La inort d'Em (30) is one of the 
funny books in which the manners of Auglo-lndians — always a 
subject of deep and intriguing interest to Frenchmen— are un- 
veiled. Lord e>u- Guy Richardson is a terrible Briton, who fights 
a duel on horseback with carbines, and drops his Adversary with a 
silver bullet. In Le roman dune bourgevise (31), M. Guillemot 
endeavours to oiler an amendment to the famous Tuc-la, by sug- 
(ptetiiig, instead of execution, forgiveness after a sufficient proba- 
tion. There is a good deal of art in tho way in which — without 

* playing fast and loose with morality— he makes his criminal’s 
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crime as venial as possible. The three nmt WlIk ls oarHst earn 
all specimens of toe provincial novel Thin need to choose its 


all specimens or toe umwlmml novel, l 
scenes in the West and North; now— perk 
of M. A. Daudet— it goes southwards 
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class. M. Louis Depret (35), the one Frenchmen erho hm vail 
endeavoured £0 naturalise Charles Lamb in Fnmoe. oosnes \ 
us with a volume of humourietic tales* which at least eer 
show that he is endeavouring to live up to bis ideafe Fttbil 
has not quite succeeded, but the intention, if not everything, 
any rate something, 

(33) Caur de neige. Par P. Nlnous. Paris: Chorpentler. 
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NOTICE. 

We. beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected Gomtnuni* 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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.THE LAND LEAGUE. 

I F it is true that tenants who had boon coerced into 
dishonesty are beginning to pay their roots, and if the 
„ Ij&nd League is relaxing its hold on the fears and sym- 
pathies of the people, the change Tor tho better is duo to 
the prospect of improved legislation, and to the increased 
energy whioh the Government has displayed since the 
meeting of Parliament. Thus far the alarm professed 
by the obstructive members lest the arreslf of Davitt 
should precipitate an outbreak has not been justified by 
experience. It was alleged with a certain literal troth 
that the chief agitator had warned his followers against 
immediate insurrection ; and it was consequently assumod 
es a reason for tolerating his seditious language, that on 
his withdrawal a check on popular violence would be 
removed. Even if Davitt intended that his ostensible 
counsels should be followed, his only argument against 
revolt was founded on the probability that it would be 
unsuccessful. While he stimulated the passions of the 
populace to the utmost, ho appealed, with perhaps greater 
effect, to tfeeir fears. The Government is not likely to be 
regarded as less formidable because it has used its powers 
to silence a dangerous demagogue* At the same time the 
disaffected Irish learned that the dreaded Protection Bill 
wonld not be much longer delayed. The ruffians who 
execute the l&wlesd decrees of the Land League are 
probably thinking by this time of providing for their own 
safety before the Habeas Corpus is suspended in those 
districts which will be immediately proclaimed. Default- 
ing tenants perhaps foresee that no Land Bill will 
relieve them from* their debts; and that even fixity of 
^tenure will be conditional on the payment of & stipulated 
or arbitrated rent. Any improvement which may bo 
discerned in the state of Ireland will tend to illustrate 
the truism that force is the only remedy for lawlessness. 

In some cases labourers who had been forbidden by the 
Land League to work for their employers are beginning 
to feel the inevitable pressure of want. Their numbers 
will be swelled by others of the Bame class whom im- 
poverished landowners have against their will been forced 
to dismiss. Agitators, lay and clerical, may perhaps for 
the moment persnade them that their interest is on tho 
eide of the mutinous occupiers. If auy disturbance should 
unfortunately occur, the ranks of disorder wiH be largely 
recruited from the poorest section of the community ; 
Uut in time the labourers will not be satisfied with an 
agrarian system whioh would dry up the source of 
wages. The Land League undoubtedly owes a portion 
its temporary triumph to the one-sidod extravagance 
of its fundamental doctrine. The small farmers might 
not have been so strongly tempted by offers of mode- 
rate rents, or even of security of tenure*, as by the 
promise of Hr. Parnell and Mr. DAVtm|hgt landlords 
should be abolished. They may he that 

their project is impracticable; but in Immahtime it is 
troo that the rights of landlords have Kn suspended ; 
and the labourers will profit by an experimental illus- 
tration of the consequence® to th^ landless population 
rf^jwhieh may result from the approximately equal division 
jCirf property. The working of the Encumbered Estates Acts 
\ had already thrown light on the comparative advantages 
fa snob a country is Ireland of large and small estates. 
Fffehasei* for investment have been unable rather than 
t&fiwilUugto extend to their Ibnants the indulgent laxity 
■’.v > h - *■ ...•*■ *. 


to which they have been accustomed nndor great pro-,, 
prietors. Even Mr. Bright's admirers allow that he was* 
mistaken when he was tempted by his projudioes into 
tho statement that the agrarian evils of Ireland are 
mainly to be attributed to tho existence of large estates. 
Tho ten thousand landlords who are incessantly taunted 
by agitators and theorists with their numerical weakness 
may perhaps hereafter bo regretted by the sub-lessees who 
may occupy land under middlemen created by fixity of 
tenure. 

The Land Bill, whatever may be its provisions, will, in 
the first instance, be received by the agitators with real or 
simulated indignation ; but tho advocdSfes of justice and of 

« tnd economic principles have more to fear f rom the ex- 
me Liberals, including tho less violent section of Hpme * 
Rule members. If the Government had acceptqd«the 
suggestion that the Land Bill should take precedence 
of the Protection Bill, the division of opinion wcfizld 
havo been so profound and so inveterate that it might 
have been difficult to seoure approximate unanimity 
in the legislation which is necessary for the restora- 
tion of order. Tho Parliamentary obstruction which 
was at last with difficulty checked, produced an opposite 
and beneficial effect. Tho spectaclo of lawless turbulence 
in the House of Commons confirmed tho belief that the 
same demagogues were engaged iu the promotion of social 
anarchy. Proposals to modify tho provisions of the 
Government Bill wore received with little favour. The 
present Ministers cannot be suspected of excossivo severity 
or vigour. It is but reasonable to assume that Mr. 
Forster htfg^sufficiont reasons for making the provisions 
of bis Bill retrospective ; and it is not desirable to provide 
for the impunity of malefactors who may happen not 
to have committed any known crime within the last few 
months. The proposal that a future judicial inquiry 
should determine the guilt or iunocence of persons ar- 
rested under the Lord-Lieutenant's warrant is utterly ' 
inadmissible. The power of acting on well-founded 1 
belief in dofault of legal evidence j| absolutely essential 
to the efficacy of a preventive moasxfle. The lists of out- 
rages which are published in a tabuRed form in the Blue 
Books account for the universal pralirience of /terror. If 
tho fact were not otherwise, howevv, it might be take* ' 
for granted that the recipients of thfleatompg letters and 
the victims of nocturnal outrages woBp not venture to give 1 
evidence in public against the ofiegters, though in some 
instances they might be willing to finish the police with 
a clue. It 1 b true that the Govenfemnt will be, in somo 
degree, dependent on secret informdybn ; but the accuracy 
of statements made by injnrcd porpms will bo, os far as 
possible, strictly tested. The conspirators who intimidate 
the peaceable portion of the community must bear .the 
consequences of the silenoe which they have imposed on 
the sufferers. 

Tho arguments for the Bill and the declamation against 
it had been so largely anticipated during the discussing of 
the past mdfcth, that the debat e on the second reading of 
tho Bill was devoid of novelty. Tho amendment whioh 
purported to defeat tho Bill was appropriately mo vod by Mr. 
Bradlauoh, though some votes may perhaps have be$n lost 
to the opponents of the measure by their remarkable selec- 
tion of a leader, Those who sympathise with the rural 
tyrants of Ireland are consistent in refusing to intor&re 
with their evil practices ; but it was more thhn once pointed 
out during the course of the debate that the only pert of 
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prisoners, 
consideration 


rhfch4will find its constitutional 
of tlio ruffians and assassins 
Crimes. The promoters of treason- 
aay form another class of possible 

i agents arc not entitled to favourable 

3fo respectable farmer, tradesman, or labourer 
will be incommoded by tho suspension of tho Habeas Corpus, 
except iij consequence of unavoidable and infrequent mis- 
takes. $ir Rowland Blennehiiassett and Mi\Blennkuhas- 
sett; though .they belong to the Home liulo party, felt 
themselves bound to support tbe Bill. No Irish member ex- 
plained so forcibly as Mr. Tottenham the injustice of at- 
tributing to tho Irish as a nation tlie atrocities which have 
fbHowed on the organization of tho Land Leaguo. Many 
nominal members of the body liavo boon compolled to join 
its ranks because its decrees were habitually enforced, 
while the Government seemed for a time to have abdioatod 
its functions. Even the appeal to the cupidity of tenants, 
on which the managers of tins League moinly relied, would 
have been insufficient for its purpose, if it had not been 
backed by intimidation. There was no more flagrant fallacy 
in Mr. Cowen’s burst of wild rhetoric than his comparison 
of the system known as “ Boycotting ” with tho social 
exclusion to which a mornber of tho Inst Parliament 
was by liis own fault condemned. Those who avoided 
intercourse with a person who was no longer entitled to 
the character of a gentleman acted on their own discretion 
without any kind of compulsion. Mr. Cowen, who says 
that in his good naturo ho endeavourod to alleviate the 
condition of tho unfortunate victim of universal consuro, 
incurred no material or social ponalt-y. The Land League, 
on the other hand, has through its agents threatened and 
punished thoso whrf doclinod to bo accomplices in its work 
of persecution. Whilo Irish members in the House of 
Commons affect to deny tho complicity of the League with 
terror and violence, Mr. Dili, ox, addressing tho mombers 
of, the body who know their own acts and intentions, 
ope&ly exhorts them to make war on the landlords, if in 
their capacity of justices they do their duty when the 
Protection Act is passed. When a more cautious con- 
federate suggested that ife might bo well not to recommend 
criminal acts, Mr. Dillon replied that ho could not protest 
against some proceedings which the magistrates might 
regard as violations of the law. Many assertions which 
have been made during tho long and tedious debate bear 
the same relation to the facts which exists between Mr. 
Sullivan's narrative of tho late Parliamentary proceedings 
and the history which is fresh in .the recollection of all 
inen. It is true that professed Action is not to be con- 
fotfepded with sheer mondacity. 


THE SPEAKER’S RULES. 

T HERE are only two classes of persons who can he 
conceived as likely to rood the Speaker’s new rules 
for tho conduct of tho business of tbe House of Commons 
with entire complacency. The first class consists of avowed 
endmios of Parliamentary government. Tbe second con- 
sists of that much larger body of well-meaning, but some- 
what shortsighted, people whose idoal of oookety is the 
method of Ho-ti, who would gladly burn their house to 
roast their dinner, and who, provided tho immediate object 
that they have at heart is attained, care little or nothing 
for the consequences. Jtt is needless to say that no blame 
attaches to Mr. Brand fir tho roughness of the gag which 
he has forged. He hasfeen more or less deliberately com- 
missioned to save Parliamentary society, and saviours of 
sooiety must be allowed their platoons and their artil- 
lery, their Cayenne and their Lambessa. But any one 
who reads tbo rules and reflects a little on some of tbe 
ochnuug^s on which they might conceivably again come 
ihtd operation may be allowed to indulge in a few wry 
The first rale, extemporized a week ago, is open 
tolilfle objection; and, generally speaking, tho provisions' 
reference to the adjournment of tho debate are 
corollaries of the power summarily entrusted 
speaker by the declaration of urgency. Perhaps 
i may be said of the clearing away of all obstacles 
/into Committee, to tho consideration of Bills as 
ameadfad, and the like. It is perfectly clear that in many 
c*?ee&ae gag might act unfairly and prejudicially; but 
tbftt matter mufA m supposed to have been contemplated 
in of the state of urgency as such, and there 

is nothing , left* butt Ho* oQngratulate the j^ouse and 






the public on t He fact, tbit the 

has, owin£ to Sir Stafford Nofctffcotfc m 
been fenced and fpfeguarded by not a fer 
the 6 rsfc instance. 

There arc, however, others of tbe rules which, if thti^ / 
follow with equal logic from tbe conversion of a Speak©#*;'., , 
into a Dictator, jar more harshly still on the reader, and 
exhibit still more fully the surrender of liberty which the -;-, 1 
House has made. Such is the provision that at any time* , 
when it seeraB good to the Speaker to jjufc the f|estr“ 
ho may do so forthwith, provided he obtains a^kree to 
majority in that sense. Hero thero is no p^griso as 
tho number of the House which may be present, nor any* 
necessity for notice, nor any power of deliberation or. . 
delay. Again, it is provided that, if not more than tw #ty 
persons challenge tho decision of tho. Speaker, that the* 
ayes or noes, as the case may be, have it, thq ceremony of a 
formal division may bo omitted altogether. Thfe amounts 
to an admission in the cradeBt possible form of the omni- 
potence of numbers. It does not necessarily follow that 
a minority is not worth attending to because it is numeri- 
cally small, especially its in a very possible case the’ 
majority in whose favour the decision was giveh might 
be no larger. So, too, tho rules intended for the guid- 
ance of tbo House during Committee may be divided 1 
into two classes, one of which is only objectionable 
in so far Us it is tho natural result and concomi- 
tant of urgency, while the other exhibits the unplea- 
sant features of that state in a somowhat newer and 
more vivid light. It has already boon pointed out by 
more than one critic of the rules that the restriction im- 
posed on repeated speech in Committee would tend in 
practice to stifle many valuable suggestions, and that it 
indeed strikes at the root of tho importance and use of 
Committeo as an institution. But, on tho whole, it is 
probably uscloss to comment in detail on tho unpleasant 
features of these regulations which cannot be altered, 
which havo been by implication accepted, and which 
merely translate into preeiso terms tho power committed 
to the Speaker, nud indeed exercised by him boforo it had 
boon so committed. No exercise of autocracy here detailed 
exceeds in arbitrariness tho silencing of tho nmloontonts 
on the morning of Wednesday week, and perhaps few ex- 
ceed in arbitrariness tho summary interruption of Mr. 
Dillon the next day. In ono way the stringency of these 
rules, supposing them likely to be adopted as a precedent, 
may havo a good effect in making tho House all tho more 
unwilling to declare urgency in tho first instance. But 
the die is cast; tho example set. For the time tho House* 
of Commons has ceased to bo a place of free discussion, 
and the opportunities enjoyed by its members of endeavour- 
ing to delay what they think unjust, or of endeavouring * 
to bring round their fellow-members to what they think * 
to be just, have been grievously curtailed: The Irish 
mombers have been copious with tongue and pen on the 
subject of tho treatment they have brought down on them- 
selves. They do not, however, seem to have observed that, . 
whilo they have done tho worst for the cause they profess- 
to have at heart, they have done the utmost for that 
which they strenuously repudiate. They have disabled . 
themselves from further serious opposition to the Coercion 
Bill ; but they have succeeded in lowering the privilege^ ‘ 
of tho House of Commons and in injuring its prestige.* 
To Borne of them this may possibly be a consolation. Im- 
partial critics may bo perhaps allowed to regret more and 
more that Dr. Playfair’s irresolution, or bis obedience tq^ 
tbe programme of his oliiefs, prevented the Opposition 
from defeating at once obstruction and the cl6tnre. h 

There is one point of no email importance which ban * , 
hitherto, been but little noticed. There may be thought to* 
be a reasonable fear lest the effect of the change should be 
to lower thf character of successive Speakers. Ho one 
has any fear $h*t, *Q long Brand holds the office,.^ 

the vast j^e^^hich have been, and may again be, 
entrusted fetWw not bo exercised with judgment qnd . 
with justice* In tho first place, too, and so long as par-# 
tisan Speakers are unknown, the possession by that 


* of the 
it is evi« 


Speaker, rather than* by the momentary mi 
power of the gag may be an advantage. Bat 
dent that this advantage would be turned into a disadvan-* 
tage iu the event of a Speaker being a partisan; ana, what 4 
is more, it does not need a very g rea f of consider- 
atton to show that the new system ha* a tendency to maka * 
the Speaker a partisan. Hittfetfa, though the im t&r . 
Speaker beijg a special • 
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^ * was rathgra theory th%p an t 

Lhad conaideimb® tmadmm in reality ; just j 
h occasions of using his pasting tote he was 
nresist innovation, so Ml was generally sup* 
to lean towards the side or precedent and Of 
-.^established right and privilege. . He had but little oppor- 
^ innity ofdomg one party ox; another a service or an in- 
‘ jury ;. his decision, except on points of order, could be 
‘ ^ challenged by the most insignificant minority which could 
fQOSter tellers ; and he was powerless to shorten or stifle 
^debate. The new arrangement has changed all this. 
j^Jchong^ths limitations introduced by the leader of the 
r Opposition have interposed difficulties in the way of the 
Speaker entering on his dictatorship, when he has once 
entered upon it there is hardly anything to control him, and 
.She assistance which he can lend to the side which he favours 
* is simply enormous. It has beoome, therefore, a point of 
vast importance to secure a probably favourable Speaker, 
.and the election, instead of being, as it has for years been, half 
4b matter of form, may bo expected to be more and more 
keenly contested on purely party grounds. It is difficult 
• 46 believe that this can present itself to any one us a 
•desirable thing, or one to be contemplated without some 
dismay. Taken in conjunction with the most remarkable 
feature of the new aud enlarged constituencies, their 
tendency to run en masse to alternate extremes, it is 
‘Specially disquieting. In Parliaments composed of nar- 
rowly matched parties, a Speaker is pretty sure to be 
impartial, and his partiality would not do much harm. 
In Parliaments composed of a large majority and a com- 
paratively small minority, the impartiality of the Speaker 
.and th/ absence of any temptation inducing the majority 
to make sure of his assistance are things of vital im- 
portance. It may bo repeated that, if the Parncllite 
party are as anxious to do mischief as they are some- 
times represented to be, they certainly have attained thuir 
wish. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

T HERE may probably bo some foundation for tho 
rumour that Irish malcontents have aided in insti- 
gating the revolt in the Transvaal ; but it is immaterial 
whether they have promoted an insurrection to which they 
could render no effective support. The contribution of 
Irish conspirators to an untoward occurrence must bo 
confined to example, which was scarcely needed, and to 
the diversion of force caused by the necessity of prevent- 
ing rebellion in Ireland. Common enmity naturally tonds 
4 o alliance; but in proceedings which may be thought to 
resemble the operations of tho Lind League tho Boers aro 
not necessarily plagiarists, for similar causes produce in 
South Africa as in Ireland their natural results. A con- 
siderable part of the population of the Transvaal, including 
a minority of the Dutch farmors, is either well affected to 
tho English Government, or opposed to the policy of armed 
resistance. Tho insurgents consequently pneuso the same 
methods by which the Land League promotes ostensible 
(unanimity. Tho dissentients are threatened with death or 
expulsion if they decliue to join the armed Boers. Some 
•of the English settlers aro tenants of the Dutch pro- 
* prietors, occupying portions of their largo estates. Tho 
•condition of socioty so far diffors from that of Ireland, 
-that physical force, and the opportunity of applying it to 
purposes of coercion, aro in the Transvaal on the side of 
4he landowners. When the revolt began, parties of armed 
Boers visited the settlors whose disposition was pitbor 
•doubtful or adverse to their cause, and informed them that 
three parties, or loyalists, rebels, and neutrals, would no 
JongA 1 be tolerated in tho country. . They must accord- 
ingly either go to Pretoria, at that time the head-quarters 
•of the English authorities, or attend the meetings at 
which the rebellion was organized. The inhabitants 
of English blood are not believed in any instance to have 
taken part in the insurrection ; but the friendly aud neutral 
* Boers may probably have thought it prudent to join 
» their countrymen. If the battle at Laing’s Nek had re- 
sulted in a defeat of the insurgents, tho dissensions 
* in their ranks would probably have resulted in the seces- 
sion of their unwilling con federates. , One of the many evil 
•consequences of defeat is the more thorough intimidation 
which the insurgents will be enabled to exorcise. In one 
■V of his despatches Sir Gh Collet tolls the Secrktaby of 
SiJLfp that the loyal Umabitants are in so many ways 


r ~~ l l *" , n — is " ~ 1 ift^ ■ ~ ^ ~ "T* 

dependent on the Boers that tjiey oqnnot, be expected to 
oppose them. If the ^opportfeit^ jG^r*d,tl^ BagBsh 
inhabitants would gladly seek p^|ec^on against the harsh 
treatment to which they will pri$qWy be exposed* 

Although the revolt would in any case not have been 
long postponed, there is some reason iobelieve that it Was 
precipitated by casual and unfortunate occurrence^ * The 
first occasion of dispute was the refusal of some of the in- 
habitants, including members of the provisional Legislature, 
to pay taxes which were due. It was not until process 
was issued that armed resistance was offered ; And in one 
case, at least, the officers of the Government appoar to 
have made a mistake. A Boer, of whom 27I. was demanded, 
offered 142., which, as ho contended, was the amount of 
his debt. A waggon belonging to him was taken 1 in ex- 
ecution for the larger sum ; and, when it appeared that 
his original tender had been correct, a dispute was ftised 
about costs. The waggon was forcibly retained or re- 
covered ; aud the first defiance of the law soon afterwards 
merged in systematic resistance. Sir Owe# Lanyon argnes 
at great length that tho disinclination to pay taxes had 
been not less conspicuous under the Republic. It is cer- 
tain that Mr. Burge us repeatedly remonstrated with his 
constituents and countrymen on their refusal to sdp- , 
ply him with the means of discharging his duties, as 
Governor. The inference appears to bo that great allow- 
ance ought to have been made for unwilling subjects who 
had not been accustomed to pay obedience even to 
their own indigenous Government. As a general rale, it 
is tho duty of official persons to enforce the law Without 
regard to parsons,; but, immediately after 60 revolutionary 
an act as annexation, it would have been desira^e to 
incline as far as possible to indulgence. Higher person- 
ages than tho Administration otrtho Transvaal appear 
in tho published correspondence to bo deficient in tho 
power of adapting themselves to circumstances. In the 
course of last November the German Ambassador requested 
Lord Granville to take measures for the protection of •some 
German traders and missionaries, whoso lives or proper- 
ties were liable to be endangered by a war which had 
broken out between somo natives in tho neighbourhood of 
the Capo Colony. The Colonial Government had, in fact, 
no jurisdiction over the territory, and had determined not 
to interfere in tho quarrel between tho Damaras andNuma- 
quas. Tho inability to interfere was bluntly stated as a 
conclusive reason for not complying with tho request of tho 
German Government. It would havo been more judicious, 
especially in regard of possiblo complications, to undertake 
that. English influence should bo used as far as possible for 
tho protection of Gorman residents. In a much more 
important, matter, tact axid courtesy might perhaps have 
postponed tho collision in the Transvaal. Mr. KjotiGEU, 
who always professed a desire for a peaceable settlement, 
alleged that hostilities were forced upon his party by the 
rigid enforcement of the law. 

The latest accounts from tho scat of war are in no respect 
encouraging. Tho rainy weather which renders the roads 
almost impassable will soon pass away; but it is un- 
satisfactory to loam that the Boers had interrupted the 
communication between Durban and Newcastle^ and 
also between Newcastle and the English camp. In tho 
northern districts of Natal tho Dutch settlers are 
numerous; and it is probable that some of them- may 
have given information and assistance to tho onomy. 
The account of the second action which has been foughb 
is not a little alarming. Finding his communications with 
Newcastle interrupted, Sir G. Colley marched on the 
8th of February southward to protect an expocted convoy, 
leaving only an iusignificunt garrison of throe hundred 
men to defend his camp. Being attacked on his march 
by a force of Boers, evidently much superior in number, 
ho succeeded in holding a position which ho had occupied ; 
aud in ono account it is stated that ho repelled/tho enemy 
with great slaughter. It is more certain tha%no Was un- 
able to penetrate to Newcastle, or to reach the convoy, and 
that he lost oat of his little army one hundred aud fifty 
men killed and wounded. The action has boon Absurdly 
dose ri bed as a victory ; and it is certain that two: or three 
such victories would leave Natal open withoat»defence to 
invasion. No explanation has yet been given pf the rash 
attempt to force the pass at Laing’s Nek. Tie garrisons 
in the interior of the Transvaal seem not to havo boon in 
urgent need of relief as they are still holding out. Tho 
report that Lydenburg, with a portion of the unfortunate 
94th Regiment,*had been takon has been since contra- 
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dieted. It nifty bo hoped that reinforcements have by this 
time Arrived at the front ; but the difficulty of* the onteif- 
prise is rapidly increasing. It is said that tho alternative 
road into tho Trunsvnnl through the territory of the Tree 
State is fortified ; and it is suBpocfcod that a part of tho 
force with which Sir G. Colley was engaged on tho 
8th of February consisted of volunteers from the other 
side of tho border. Tho approaching Session of tho Volks- 
rand in tho Frco State causes reasonable anxiety. Mr. 
Brand, tlio President, has hitherto maintained neutrality, 
and there is no reason to doubt either his integrity or his 
friendly feeling to tho English Government; but it is woll 
known that many of his countrymen sympathize with tho 
insurgents ; and it is feared that, if they command a 
majority in the Legislature, they may force the Republic to 
join in tho war. It was perhaps prudent to overlook us long 
as possible tho irregularity which has apparently been com- 
mitted of allowing the Boor troops which have lately boon 
operating in Natal to pass through territory belonging to 
tho Frco State, though a similar permission accorded to tho 
Euglish troops might have obviated tho disaster at Lai ng’s 
Nek by supply ii ^ an easier mode of access to the Trans- 
vaal. Tho Government of thp Froo State is probably 
powerless to rest rain tho movements of the Boers, or to 
prevent the complicity of its own subjects. Too urgent a 
remonstrance wuuld bo likely to strengthen the party 
which is uniVieutll ( \ to the English Government ; but it may 
not long be practicable to affect ignorance of hostile nets. 
It is asserted that the insurgents have made overturns of 
alliance to sotno or tho native chiefs; but, according to the 
same accounts, they are all loyal to tho Government which, 
as- they well know, is their most trustworthy protector. If 
the war continues, th<J* harder tribes will almost certainly 
rotit by tho absence ftf the Boers in tho field to commit 
epredations on their cattle. It would not bo difficult to 
enlist thoir services in tho struggle, but the civil and 
military authorities rightly refuse to employ savages 
agaiusi Europeans. The Zulus, who formerly threatened 
the Transvaal, arc now peaceably disposed under their 
numerous duels, and some of them are beginning to 
take service as labourers in Natal. If they should 
again be organized as a military Power, tho Boers may have 
reason to » egret that they have alienated the goodwill 
of the English Government. Much anxiety is felt as to 
tho disposition of the Dutch colonists at tho Capo ; but 
only agitators and alarmists predict a general eonil ict be- 
tween the two races for the sovereignty of South Africa. 
Although the Dutch, including settlers of French and 
.German descent, form a majority of tho population, poli- 
tical preponderance seems to bo on tho sido of the more 
active English population. Tho present Ministry, which 
still retains a Parliamentary majority, represents the 
English rather than tho Dutch element ; and tho war 
against tho Basil tos which now approaches a successful 
termination is mainly conducted by Euglish levies. The 
burgher force which lately took the opportunity of re- 
tiring from tho army in tho middle of a battle will not 
have acquired a cluim to colonial gratitude or confidence. 
There is reason to suppose that the Ministers and the 
Pailiamentary majority at the Cape have little sympathy 
with the Trans* uul insurgents. 


RUSSIA AND CAN DAIIAU. 

HP HE Duke of Argyll is not a person whoso expressions 
JL command universal assent, but few people are likely 
to quarrel with his statement of the effect likely to bo pro- 
duced by the publication of the documents discovered at 
Cabul. Perhaps the persons who have been most disquieted 
are those who bad been confidently asserting that there was 
absolutely no cause for disquiet. Tho eggs of the Cabul 
mare’s-nest Lave proved to bo very authentic eggs, full of 
most curious meat. We were told before the exhibition 
of these documents to bo careful about their dates, 
wbiob .would of themselves remove all anxiety; and we 
were told that Lord Beaconsfield had completely white- 
washed Russia by some remarks in December, 1878. The 
chances of anticipatory comment in political matters are 
indeed sad. On the assumption of the accuracy of the 
documents as published, dates establish all, aud more than 
mil, the contentions of the party adverse to Russia, and 
they farther show that, when Lord Beaconsfield spoke, he 
was in ignorance of the details of the transaction here 
disclosed. Tho Russian intrigue revealed in these docu- 


ments was not, as has sometimes been claimed for i t> da 
answer to t^he Mediterranean expedition frqmLjdia. It 
was an answer to tliq Berlin Treaty. It after 

the secret agreement between Lord SAXiSmmf and the 
Russian Envoy ; that is to say, after' peace was virtually 
assured. It was oontinuod long after the definitive treaty 
was signed, and after official intimation of that signing 
bud rcached.tko Russian actors in the transaction. Nor 
was it confined to half- irresponsible satraps, doing what 
was right in thoir own eyes. Some of tho letters were 
sent to Livadia, the palaoo of the Czar himself, who 
represented as receiving them personally. We have no 
intention of indulging in any indignant comment upon 
this curious correspondence, which can only surprise 
novices in history and politics. Bat two things m^r 
certainly ho said of it. The first is that, if any ofte 
after reading it fails to sco that tho unhappy war with 
( Afghanistan was unavoidable, his courago and con* 

; sistenoy as a party politician are worthy oiT all praise, 
which must, however, bo paid him at the expense of his 
capacity for judging evidence. If any one after the 
perusal hus tho slightest faith in futuro understandings bn 
the subject of Afghanistan, his generosity in the same way 
deserves credit at the expense of his discretion. It would 
bo interesting to hear &u authoritative explanation of tho 
reasons which provonted the late Government from 
publishing these documents. Such abstinenco out of mere 
chivalry would have boon quixotic ; it may have been 
statesmanlike if the object was to avoid reopening the just 
healed sore. 

It is impossible that any practical person in reading 
those documents should not look to the future rather 
than to the pa&t. Mero partisans may be delighted, and 
very excusably delighted, at the complete vindication of 
tho Afghan war of which these letters are the pieces justi- 
ficative s, or may sorrow and wonder over their suppression 
by tho Jato Government before the general election. 
Such feelings are natural, but not wise. The justification 
of tho past is a matter for historians rather than poli- 
ticians, and he who thinks that the English nation in one 
of its periodic fits of political intoxication would pauso 
and become sober if one spoke to it from the dead must 
havo little experience and a superabundance of hope. 
But it is sufficiently obvious that the present affairs of 
that province of Turkestan which skirts the northern 
frontier of our troublosomo neighbour are agaiu being 
made tho subject of understandings, tacit or overt, between 
Russia and Great Britain. With the roticeuce which is 
tho chief characteristic, and apparently the main political 
weapon of tho present Ministry, .Lord Hartikuion and 
Sir CnARi.Ks Dilke, each in his capacity aud manner, 
have hitherto avoided giving any explanation of the .subject. 
The cavalry of General Skorelbff are daily approaching 
nearer, not merely to Merv, but to ller&t. For a remark* 
able method of relieving English panic about the shadowy 
city on the Marghab has just been resorted to by some 
defenders of Russia. The English, they say, think that 
Mcrv is the key of India, but this is quite a mistake, for 
there is & much better way to Herat direct from Askabad. 
In other words, we need not trouble ourselves about tho 
key, for the look is pickod already. The value and sub* 
stantial accuracy of this encouraging argument are matters 
with which wc do not propose to deal. But such argu- 
ments do not make one regard with any moro complacency 
Lord Ha uti ngton stolid refusals to give the slightest ac- 
count of the roasous which havo led the Government to 
order the evaciuit ion of Candah&r, or Sir Charles Dilkk’s 
polite information that the Russians have given no under- 
taking not to proceed to Merv, but that the Govern- 
ment have reason to believe that they will not pro- * 
coed there. Meanwhile, while the Government " have 
“ reason to believe,” General Skob&leff marches, tho Tur- 
komans submit or retreat, and the invisible world of 
Russian diplomacy is displayed agreeably in General 
Stolietrff’s recommendation to the unhappy Shere A U 
to “ make peace openly and in secret prepare for war,” 
and in General Kaufmann’s information to the same luck- 
less prince that “ the Eupekor has caused tho British 
“ Government to agree to the continuance of Afghan 
” independence.” This last sentence has a durioua tar- 
ing on tho affairs of tho moment. How many Indian 
princes willbelievo that Russia has “ caused .Lord Hart- 
“ ington to retire from Candahar ” ? 

We are not of those who hav^takon up a dogmatic and 
irreconcilable altitude about the occupation of tho v 
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Southern capital. That question is a very complicated 
end ; it" depends on military, financial, And political 
mmiS^ 4 iom almost equally, and the experts who 
can apeak with equal authority on all three are, to 
say the least, not numerous. The singular and stolid 
reticouoe which, as . wo have already observed, has 
characterised tho attitude of the Government on tho 
matter* their avowed neglect of tho contrary opinions of 
the greatest military authorities without cause assigned, 
are the chief things which turn the balance against them. 
We are not ignorant that authorities of hardly loss weight, 
though, we believe, fewer in number, approve tho Govern- 
ment course. They say that Candahar is not a good place 
to occupy, supposing that some post of vanlago is neces- 
sary ; that it would bo a perpetual provocation to tho 
Afghans; that it would be a perpetual challenge to 
Russia. There is force in theso remarks — much more 
force than in tho financial argument which has of late 
fonnd favour with tho partisans of tho Government. 
But it must bo pointed out that time has been unkind 
to these opponents of the Candalmr ocenpatiou. We 
beliove we aro justified in saying that their opinions 
woro for the most part formed and enunciated beforo the 
events of tho latter part of last summer; it is need- 
less to say that they must necessarily have boon formed 
before tbe capture of Geok Tone. Those two events can- 
not be left out of the calculation. It is idle to say that 
Geok Tope was sure to fall some time or other. Forhaps 
at tbe present moment we may not inappropriately remark 
that, if England had been Russia, and if we had acted as 
Russia noted two years ago, it never probably would have 
fallen at all. Bat it has fallen, and the Russian sconts aro 
far on tho road to Herat. Again, it is idle to say that 
AyoUb’s march was nothing wonderful, and that it was 
repulsed. It is a fact; it showed Afghanistan and India 
how easily tho outworks of tho latter country might be 
reached from the North ; how an invader might anticipate 
our calculations and blind our organs of information ; and, 
lastly, how such an invader might, under very unfavour- 
able circumstances, be cheeked by the walls of Candalmr. 
We do not say that, if it were possible to revert to tho 
conditions of two or three years ugo, when Afghanistan had 
not been first debauched by Russia, and then thrown into 
anarchy, or when the troops of the Transcaspian army lay 
defeated and demoralized in the cantonments of Tchikislar, 
or when a march from Herat to Candahar was-still regarded 
os itself something arduous and unlikely, that the occupa- 
tion would have been a wise thing or a desirable thiug. 
We do not say positively that it is desirable now, because 
there may be alternatives ; though wo confess that as yet 
we have seen no alternative which seems on the whole 
preferable. But what *ve do say is, that the evonts of the 
last twelvemonth, following on those of tho twelvemonth 
preceding, have altogether changed tho situation ; and 
that neither tho Government' nor any defender of the Go- 
vernment has yet vouchsafed to recognize tho change. 
Most of tbe arguments against the retention of Candahar 
— and somo of them, as wo have admitted, are woighty — 
ileal with tho question as if it were still in the air, 
as if Russia wore not on all but the last stage 
to Herat, as if agreements were likely to keep her back, 
as if Indian opinion as to the withdrawal from a country 
where so much Indian blood and treasure hod been spent 
could be safely neglected. When we find these points 
seriously dealt with, and the opinion of Lord Name a and of 
General Roberts and of others fairly weighed, the question 
may bo re-opened. Perhaps the promised debate in the 
Lords may see for the first time some evidence of con- 
sciousness on the part of the Duke of Argyll and his 
colleague that a reiterated panegyric of the wise, statesman- 
like, and far-seeing policy of 1873 * s scarcely a sufficient 
vindication of the policy of 1881. Hitherto the opponents 
of tho retention of Candahar seem to ns for the most part 
to be dealing with ancient history. 


DIVORCE IN FRANCE. 

T HE question of divorce seems to be an exception to 
tbe general unanimity of the Republican party in 
France. After all, M. Sardou is not so far behind his 
generation as has been supposed. A dramatist may be 
forgiven if he doelines to rush in where M. Brisson fears 
to tread. That the Moderate Left should be opposed to 
divorce is natural enough, nor is it necessary, in order to 


account for it, to suspect them of any lurking kindness for 
Catholicism. Even an advanced Atheist is not forbidden 
to take actual facts into consideration, and among tho 
actual facts that bear upon this question an important 
place must be given to ecclesiastical statistics. Fiance is 
still for many purposes a Catholic country, and divorce in 
a Catholic country is a very different thing from divorce 
in a Protestant country. There is considerable practical 
inconvenience in a marriage law which brings the 
provisions of the Civil Code into direct conflict 
with the religious convictions of tho majority of the 
population. Tho introduction of divorce into France 
would undoubtedly bavo this result. Tho Roman 
Catholic Church holds marriage to bo absolutely in- 
dissoluble; the husband or wife who intermarries with 
a third person during the lifetime of the other to be living 
in adultery, and tho offspring of the second marriage to 
be illegitimate. It is easy to see wliat an occasion for 
strife would thus bo given in overy community sufficiently 
small to make tl le doings of individuals a matter of public con- 
cern. W hen a man or woman obtained a d’vorco and married 
again, one-halt at loasfc of their neighbours would refasc to 
hold any further intercourse with thorn. Such a state of 
things as this would not tend to tho promotion of peace 
and goodwill among tho inhabitants, nor would it reflect 
any credit on the Republican Government that they had 
been instrumental in getting divorce made legal. The case 
of a Protestant country affords no real parallel to this. 
In England, for example, though tho Divorce Act was 
strenuously resisted, it was not unpopular with the great 
body of the nation. The clergy of the Established Church 
woro divided on the question, and the mass of the laity 
wero more or less iu favour of tho change. More than 
this, the idea of divorce had been made familiar by a long 
succession of private Acts of Parliament, and the change 
was very commonly regarded as nothing more than the 
simplification and cheapening of a recognized procedure. 
If tho religious difficulty had been likely to be at all 
generally felt, it is probable that no English politician of 
any weight would have proposed to make divorce legal. 
In Franco the religious difficulty would be very generally 
felt. Every Roman Catholic must be opposed to the 
recognition of divorce, and a majority of the French people 
aro still Roman Catholics. The recognition of this fact as 
exercising a decisive influence on tho reception to ho given 
to a Divorce Bill implies no opinion on tho merits of the 
question. A man may have the firmest conviction that 
facility of divorce promotes the happiness of mankind, and 
yet shrink from introducing it into a country in which 
this facility is commonly called by another and harsher 
name. 

Tho fact that tho Advanced Loft, equally with tbe 
Moderate Left, is of two minds upon this subject Beems to 
need farther explanation. Among this section of French- 
men such commonplace and business-like considerations 
as those which have boon mentioned do not usually meet 
with much attention. That a particular measure will 
irritate Catholic feeling is held, for the most part, to be no 
obstacle to its adoption. The Times* Correspondent sug- 
gests ono reason why 6ozne members of tho Advanced Left 
should hesitate before voting for the Divorce Bill, and 
M. Brisson suggests another. The Times * Correspondent 
finds the explanation in the unpopularity in which their 
support of such a Bill would be likely to involvo them. 
Divorce, ho says, is immensely disliked by women, be- 
cause, 44 however fenced round with precautions, it will 
“ always seem to them a Damooleb* sword.” Upon a 
question of this kind women in France have still consider- 
able influence. The doctors like to bo ou good terms with 
thoir wives, and ono easy way of remaining on good terms 
with them is to oppose measures which tho wife dislikes 
while the husband h&B no special motive for liking them. 
There is separation enough on religious grounds between 
tho French peasantry ana their wives already, f and for tho 
husbands to widen the division still further l>y becoming 
partisans of divorce would be to court home discomfort 
for no ' adequate motive. The peasantry are not at 
all anxious to avail themselves of the liberty which 
M. Naqujet and M. L£on Renault want to give them. 
Their advocacy of divorce would be pnroly speculative, 
and as such it is not likely to be maintained when it 
brings family discord with it. If this is the view taken 
by %ho peasantry, it will in many cases influence their 
votes. At all events, as between ono Republican candi- 
date and another, they will support the one who is hostile 
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to divorce rather than the one who is friendly to it. Con- 
sequently! t behoves even the Extreme Left to be oantions 
how they commit themselves upon the question. Some 
of them may be certain of their constituents’ support 
whatever line they take in the Chamber, and others may 
have ascertained that their constituents approve M. * 
Naquet’s Bill. But others again may feel a reasonable 
doubt which way their constituents will go, and iu that 
case it will naturally occur to them that the satisfaction of 
passing a measure whioh will be very annoying to Catho- 
lies may be bought too dearly. 

M. Bbisson’b objection to the Bill is of a more states- 
manlike order, though hero also considerations connected 
with party prospects are probably not far off. He rests 
his opposition in part on the difficulty of founding perma- 
nent political and social institutions in a country where a 
large portion of the population no longer recognizes the 
sanctions of religion, and tho consequent importance of 
not abandoning any of those purely legal sanctions whioh 
to some extent fill the place whioh was once filled by 
religion. On this theory divorce is dangerous in Franco, not 
because tho population is still largely Catholic, but because 
it has largely ceased to be Catholic. Even if it were largely 
Protestant, M. Buis&on would have no objection to allow 
divorce, because in that case the religious sentiment, 
though not altogether opposed to divorce, would be 
opposed to its undue extension. M. Bbisson is evidently 
afraid lest, when liberty of divorce has once boon conceded, 
it should shortly be carried to extremes. Men and women 
to whom divorce is not forbiddon, either by religion or 
law, will naturally be led to ask why it should be subjected 
to any restraints whatever. If marriage is nothing more 
than a contract, why shqnld it not be dissoluble at the 
pleasure of the parties? M. Naquet’s Bill proposed to 
mako marriage dissoluble by consent, but it surrounded 
this permission with several conditions, avowedly designed 
to make tho use of it irksomo and consequently rare. 
But when once the permission had been given, it would 
be a very proper matter of inquiry why the use of it 
should be thus hampored. When a similar question 
has been asked at other times and in other countries, 
no good answer has been found to it. Divorce has 
been made easier and easier, the notion of any special 
sanctity attaching to the marriage contract has disap- 
peared, and tho relationship has tended to become less 
and less distinguishable from that of concubinage. M. 
BmssoN probably thiuks that the growth of such a state 
of things as this in France would not tend to the happi- 
ness of the nation. But be may also think, and think 
with very good reason, that it would not tend to the 
permanence of Republican institutions. Forms of govern- 
ment are sometimes unfairly credited with the evils 
that have grown under their shelter. In tho nature of 
things there is no special reason why lax views of 
marriage should not be just as prevalent under a 
monarchy as they are under a republic ; but if they are 
re-introduced into Western Europe at the instance of a 
Republican Government, it is Republican institutions that 
will have to bear tho blame. Sooial license is, after all, 
tho luxury of a few, and when it is once traced rightly 
or wrongly to a particular form of government, tho day 
in which that form will be upset is probably not far distant. 
From this point of view M. Bribson*s opposition to divorce 
is perfectly consistent. He has no wish to give any oc- 
casion to tho enemies of the Republic to blaspheme, par- 
ticularly when their blasphemy might take the practical 
and unpleasant shape of a successful counter- revolution. 

The extent to which the Chamber of Deputies halts 
between two opinions is shown by the divisions taken on 
successive days. On Monday it decided by 254 votes to 
211 to go into Committee upon M. Naquet’b Bill. On 
Tuesday it rejected by 247 to 216 the clause repealing the 
law at present in force. The majority on this latter day 
included 109 Republicans. The question now stands over 
for fhe. Session, which in this case means that it will have 
to be ( ^ealt*wiih by the next Chamber. This will now bo 
the t fate of every proposal as to tho popularity of whioh 
thelgest doubt is felt. The Deputies are keenly alive to 
tbe pecnliarity of the conditions under whioh they were 
elect#4, aod to the consequent uncertainty bow far they 
represent tbe vi eta of their constituents upon questions 
which were not in issue in 1877. 


TUNIS. 

T UNIS has recently been tbe scene of event* *h fob it 
was feared might lead to some oonfliot of Interact* or 
authority between England and France. KnaiMVl 
Pasha, who left Tunis to figure for a time as Grand Yudet 
at Constantinople, was the owner of estates at a place 
named Eufida, about fifty miles south of the city of Tunis. 
These estates had been given him by the But, and before 
he loft he parted with them to a French Company estab* 
lished at Tunis, and known as the Sooidtd Marseillaise. 
The right of the new purchasers to take possession was, 
however, contested by an English subject of the name of 
Lb vr,who also had estates at Eufida, and whose estates were 
contiguous to those of Kheredine Pasha. By the Maho- 
metan law the owner of adjacent property has a right of 
pre-emption, and it was this right which Mr. Lett claimed 
to exercise. The Freneh Society had, however, as it is 
alleged, adopted a precaution by which the right of pre- 
emption was rendered nugatory. A tiny strip of lana on 
the border of Mr. Lbvt's estate had been exempted from 
the transfer, so that Mr. Lbvt’s land did not actually 
touch the land transferred. Whether, under Mahometan 
law, this device would effectually bar the right of pre- 
emption is a question which cannot be answered except by 
Mahometan lawyers. But, if it were held to bar the 
right, there would bo nothing to surprise those who have 
had any practical acquaintance with the working of 
Mahometan land laws. These laws are seen to intro- 
duce in many directions rights which it is found very 
difficult to adjust practically ; and the ingenuity of Maho- 
metan lawyers has been devoted to the discovery of de- 
vices by whioh the law, whioh is too sacred to alter, 
has been made inoperative. Theoretically, there is no 
reason why there should be a right of pre-emption; 
but, if there is suoh a right, there is no reason why 
a device for barring the right should not hold good, 
although it belongs to as infantine a conception of law as 
the right itself. Mr. Levt, however, was aavised that his 
proper course was to take possession of the land after a 
tender of the purchase-money, so that he might oooupy 
the advantageous position of defendant, and only be 
turned out if the device of excepting the Btrip of land was 
held to bo good. The French Company was equally alive 
to the advantages of possession, and equally resolved to be 
the first to assert its rights. But Mr. Leyt got the start, 
and when the agents of the French Company arrived on 
the spot, they found that the cattle and servants of Mr. 
Levy were already established on tho estate of Khebbdine. 
The local authorities wonld not interfere to turn out the 
representatives of Mr. Levy, and therefore the French 
Company called to its aid a band of Algerian Arabs 
whom it keeps in its pay, and finally took possession. 
Mr. Levy appealed to the French Consul, and was informed 
that the estate was now French property, and that he 
should uphold the rights of French citizens. Mr. Levy 
then determined to appeal to. his own Government, and 
left for England, to lay his grievances before Lord 
Granville. 

This is the outline of the story; but the Frenoh Com- 
pany insists that there was more behind. They say that 
tho present Prime Minister of the Bey, and one or two 
of his associates, were at the bottom of all the opposition 
to them. They had hoped that the Bet would confiscate, 
according to tbe usual custom of tbe country, the estates 
of a fallen Minister, and give them to his new favourites. 
When they found that simple confiscation had been ren-* 
dered impossible by the transfer to Frenchmen, they 
made use of Mr. Levy and his rights of jpre-emption. 
Every impediment was, it is said, put in the way 
of the Company. The Government officials took tl&e 
transfer dues tendered by Mr. Levy at once, but were 
not equally prompt in accepting those tendered by 
the Company. Mr. Levy and nis legal advisers got the 
start of his opponents because the gates of Tunis, whion wars 
open to him, were shut to them. When the agents of the 
Company arrived at the estate, they found that the cattle 
placed there to signify the possession of Mr. Levy were 
really the cattle of the Prime Minister and his friends, 
and the local authorities failed to act simply because they 
were afraid to thwart persons so highly placed. The Bet 
has lately shown signs of a disposition to emancipate 
himself from French control; or, as the Frenoh weald 
say, to slip cut of his position as a petty chief protected 
by France, which he is well aware is tne poritfon ne ought 
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pffoplrtj to hold . He has shown himself fer too friendly to 
dDtttly mid the Italians, and has seemed prepared to play 
off 4 is new friends against his old. The French Consul 
saw in the opposition to the Marseilles Company a new 
end dangerous sign of this tendency. It was really, as 
he ohose to consider it, not a question between a French 
Company abd an individual who happened to be an 
Englishman, but a question* between France and the 
present advisers of the Bky. He had to deal with what 
he pictured to himself as a sort of rebellion, and ho was 
lifted to a height above all ordinary legal rales. Ho 
sanctioned by his presence the employment of a band of 
foreigners — for in Tania Algerian Arabs are merely 
foreigners— to take by force what the local authorities 
would not give, and he calmly informed an English sub- 
ject who thought himself aggrieved that ho, the French 
Consul, had settled everything, that the estate was now 
French property, and was therefore placed altogether 
beyond the jurisdiction of the local authorities. 

This adventurous Consul was technically so entirely in 
the wrong that it was impossible his Government should 
uphold him when what had taken place was calmly dis- 
cussed at London and Paris. Whether, if Mr. Levy had 
been an ItaJian, there would have been much calmness in 
the discussion of his case at Paris may bo doubted ; but 
France has not the slightest wish to quarrel with England, 
and would never think of quarrelling on a point whore 
reason was so manifestly against her. The French, how- 
ever, were as much excited about the wrongs of the French 
Company, and the audacious resistance of tho Bey to the 
French protectorate, as in their present mood they enn be 
about anything that may take place outside tho boundaries 
of France. To fall in with the popular humour, the French 
Government ordered two man-of-war to leave Toulon, 
and go to Tunis. On hearing this Lord Granville very 
properly ordered two English mcn-of-var to goto Tunis 
as a counter-demonstration. Tho legal rights of English 
subjects in foreign countries cannot bo suffered to bo at 
tho discretion *of French captains. But a very slight in- 
terchange of ideas sufficed to bring about a complete 
understanding. Tho French vessels were recalled to 
Toulon ; tho English vessels were told that they need not 
call at Tunis ; and tho two Governments agreed that a 
point of local law must be left to tho local tribunals. The 
French Government had really no choice. It could not 
adopt ns its own tho line taken by its Consul. When 
French private persons and English private persons resid- 
ing in a Mohametan country quarrel os to a point of 
Mohametan law their claims must bo left to tho judg- 
ment of the tribunals of tho country to which they 
have chosen to go. Tho French Protectorate of Tunis 
is really a pleasant fiction. It is something that does 
not exist, but which the French wish should exist. 
It has never been bronght to the notice of any Euro- 
pean Power as existing; and Lord Granville had no- 
thing to do with it. But, even if it did exist, the 
French would not be entitled to say that a question 
of local law should not be roforred to the local tri- 
bunals while they remain the only tribunals that can 
take cognizance of Buch matters. The French Govern- 
ment could not take up a position whioh was demonstrably 
wrong, and this time it had to deal with England. But it 
is obvious that the French will soon find some better pre- 
text for asserting what they conceive to be tho rights of 
tho protectorate they desire to Bet np, and that they 
will take care that their foreign opponents are not 
Englishmen, but Italians. Every month tho relations 
of France and Italy in Tunis become more strained, 
and it is at the expense and to the humiliation of 
Italy that a French protectorate will be established if 
it is established. Tho commerce of Tunis is much moro 
with Italy than with France, and, if the territory of 
Tnnis borders on Algeria* the city of Tunis fucos the 
neighbouring shores of Sicily. A joint protectorate like 
that of Franco and England in Egypt is out of tho 
question, as France, whioh is ready enongh to bo on an 
equality with England, would never consent to be on an 
equality with Italy. That Franoe at the first opportunity 
will assume a; protectorate over Tunis is as certain as any- 
thing can be in foreign politics, and the English Ministry 
which may happen to be unfortunate enough to have to 
decide between acquiescing in tbe self-assertion of Franoe 
and the defence of the legitimate' claims of Italy will have 
a painful and difficult task. 


THE GREEK DIFFICULTY. 

T WO or three days ago Mr. Copmoukdouros assured the 
Greek Chamber that tho army, including the reserve, 
consisted of 74,000 men ready for war, and that the 
Government would not accept any compromise restricting 
tho rights acknowledged by the Treaty of Berlin.^ If 
these statements at Athens are to be accepted as liter- 
ally true, the contemporaneous negotiations at Constan- 
tinople are destined to bo abortive. Tho only possible 
ambiguity is in the reference to tho Treaty which con- 
templated a cession of Turkish territory, and not to .the 
Conference which two years later defined tho exact 
frontier ; but the Greek Government has always contended 
that the protocol appended to tho Treaty was as liberal in 
its recognition of Greek claims as the report of tho Con- 
ference. Some additional risk of war may arise from tho 
present condition of Thessaly, where Greek brigands, who 
are perhaps indistinguishable from patriotic volunteers, 
have of late sometimes come into collision with Turkish 
detachments. It also appears that the Turkish authorities, 
anticipating their own early retirement from the province, 
are extorting taxes not yet due, and otherwise oppressing 
the population. Such statements are not without internal 
probability ; and, on the other hand, they arc not to bo 
implicitly believed us long as they rest oh Grcok testimony. 
It. is probable that the war party is promoting agitation 
in Thessaly for tho purposo of producing collisions be- 
tween tho hostile parties. Tho condition of the inhabi- 
tants is probably in tbo meantime highly uncomfortable ; 
but there is no doubt that most of them earnestly desire 
incorporation with the Greek kingdom. The local feeling 
in parts of Epirus is moro doubtful, for the resistance of 
tho Albanians tp tho Turkish Government has probably no 
relation to tho claims of Greece. Tho tribes desire total 
or qualified independence ; and, even if they were subdued 
or temporarily conciliated, they would be troublesomo*sub- 
jects to Greece. Their loyalty to the Sultan might at any 
time bo revived by tho concession of their demands. 

If the Turkish Government lias, us tho Ministers assert, 
100,000 men in Thessaly and Epirus, it may set invasion 
at defiance. Moro trustworthy informants estimate the 
force at a third of tho number ; and even 35,000 men, 
occupying tbo strong places and acting on the defensive, 
would bo a match for 60,000 inexperienced troops. In the 
correspondence which has lately been published by the 
French Government, the Turkish Ministers more than once 
announced that they would make no uso of their superi- 
ority at sea ; but that, having repelled tho Greek attack, 
the Turkish army would march straight on Athens. 
Osman Pasha has acquired his reputation exclusively on 
tho defence of a strong position ; but he might be more 
willing to conduct an offensive campaign against Greek 
enemies than against Russian regular troops. In other 
communications tho Turkish Ministers professed to enter- 
tain no doubt that the Albanians would, even without 
assistance, be ablo to defend their country against any force 
of which Greece could dispose. Littlo attention is to be 

E aid to either of the two parties while, like Homeric 
crocs on the eve of a combat, they exchange monaces and 
boasts. In a single-handed war the Turks seem to have 
tho better chance of success, at least as long as they de- 
fend themselves against invasion ; but it is not certain 
that, if war breaks out, the Greeks may not find allies In 
tho neighbouring States and provinces. There is some 
ground for the warning that it may not ultimately bo for 
the interest of Greece to increase tho power of Slavonic 
rivals at the expense of Turkoy ; bat tho immediate ag- 
grandizement of the kingdom by adding to its territory ap 
aroa equal to half of its present extent might be thought 
to overbalance many political inconveniences and dangers. 
Even if tho aggrandizement of Servia and Bulgaria were 
injurious to Greece, it would be ruinous to Turkey. 

The Ambassadors who aro conducting the negotiation 
at Constantinople cannot attach implicit belief to the war- 
like declarations of tho Greek Government. According to 
the latest rumours, they have now some hopo of succeeding, 
although the Porto has not yet been induced to state the 
utmost limit of its voluntary concessions. It is arranged 
that, if a settlement is found possible, all the Ambassador# 
shall address identical reports to their respective Govern- 
ments. The harmony which renders the opening of tho 
negotiation possible appears not yet to amount to unani- 
mity. It is not yet known whether Mr. Gosuhfn in his 
interviews with Pm nee Bismarck and Baron Hayailrli; 
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arrived at a distinct understanding as to the policy of the 
three Governments. It was remarked that he made no 
stay at Paris, probably because the French Ministry has 
deliberately refused to aid in enforcing the Greek claims. 
Rome would havo been far out of his way, and in all re- 
cent negotiations England and Italy have acted together. 
Prince Bismarck perhaps referred to Greece in a late 
public declaration that there was no danger of any war in 
which Germany would be engaged. Austria and Ger- 
many are still so closely united that Mr. Goschen had 
little to learn at Vienna in addition to the information 
which ho may have acquired at Berlin. It would seem 
that the close understanding which existed between 
Franco and Germany lias lately been relaxed, probably in 
anticipation of M. Gamhetta’s approaching accession to 
office. England, at the same time, has become less able 
than formerly to co-opcrate with France, because Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Granville retain the Greek sympa- 
thies which are renounced by M. Barthllemy St.-Hilaike. 
It is a secret whether Austria and Germany arc disposed 
in any degree to assume the championship which is 
repudiated by France. It is supposed that the English 
Government must havo withdrawn the opinion that the 
Powers ought to insist on the execution of the docroo of 
the Berlin Conference. As it is known that Turkey will 
not submit to the torms, except under compulsion, tho 
negotiation at Constantinople must bo directed to some 
other object. 

Though tho concert of Europe is still nominally main- 
tained, the Turks fully understand that., while some of the 
Powers object to coercion, the remainiug Governments 
will not act alone. It is practically understood that tho 
decision of the Berlin Conference will bo so far modified 
that Janina is to remain under Turkish sovereignty ; on 
tho other hand, tho possession of Larissa is thought 
indispensable to the occupation of Thessaly by Greece, 
and the main diplomatic contest is likely to turn on 
Metzovo. Thero can be no doubt that it would bo 
•better for Greece to obtain Thessaly and the rest of 
Epirus without risk or expense than to fight fur the acqui- 
sition of two places, however important. The hesitation 
of the English Government in assenting to a modification 
of the frontier as defined by tho Conleienco has probably 
been founded on tho belief that any change would invali- 
date the title, such as it is, on which Greece relies. Thero 
is no doubt that all tho Powers understood tho last Berlin 
settlement to be dual, although France has since explained 
that the decision was inoperative, and although some at 
least of tho other Powers are not prepared to enforce it. 
As long as the English Government could hold its allies 
to their own admissiou, it was perhaps judicious to insist 
on full compliance with the terms of the award. It may 
be added that, in advocating the claims of Greece, England 
was consulting tho boat interests of the population of the 
disputed territory ; and that evon Turkey would suffer no 
injury, except perhaps in tho doubtful case of Janina. 
The concert of Europe which was to effect those legitimate 
objpots was also iu itself desirable. It is now time to 
recpgnizo the impracticability of entire success. 

If it should happily 'be found possible to settle the Greek 
question without war, the English Government will d^well 
to suspend for a time its activity in the East. Montenegro 
has been aggrandized in accordance with tho provisions of 
the Berlin Treaty, and mainly by tho efforts of England. 
Any advantage which Greece may obtain will be largely 
due to tho same agency. M. de Frf.ycinkt a few months 
ago expressed hiB confidence that the beneficent activity of 
England would next extend to the remedy of maladminis- 
tration in Armenia. It is highly expedient that Asiatic 
48 woll as European provinces should bo relieved from op- 
pression; but it is not so clear why the whole burden of 
.redressing abuses should devolve upon England. Mr. 
Gladsuonb some years ago imposed upon himself an- 
other trinoda necessitas, not of diplomacy or of war, 
bat of domestic legislation. He accomplished two of the 
objects which ho hud proposed to himself, but the 
third branch of tho upas-tree proved to be too hard for 
amputation. In the same manner, he may perhaps find 
AripoPta more difficult to deal with than Montenegro or 
Greece; and it ip evident that in the regeneration of Asia 
bp pan obtain no support from tho European concert. It 
ia not at present necessary to dwell on the objections to 
pgldhpiire co-operation with Russia. It was never a part 
0f thp policy of the present Government to enforce the 
execution of the Treaty of Berlin on any other State but 


Turkey. The influence of England isoonsequen Uy*t Mi 
lowest point at Constantinople ; andthene is Hi&lft proba- 
bility that the Scltan or his Ministers will listen to 
benevolent advice. If the pending negotiation fails, and 
if war consequently breaks out,, it will be impossible to 
attempt for the present any other diplomatic operation eft 
Constantinople. If, on the other band, the S^iltah should 
prove unnsnally pliable, be will probably resist jmoit 
obstinately the next demand which may be preferred. 


THE ARMY ESTIMATES. 

T HE Army Estimates are never very pleasant reading. 

It is not that we pay a great deal of money every 
year, and that these Estimates are the u little account *’ 
which reminds ns that the time for payment has again 
come round — that, if we get value for onr money, onght 
to be no annoyance to a great and wealthy nation. It is 
not that the amonnt of protection we obtain against 
dangers, real or imaginary, is very small — that, if the Cost 
were small in proportion, might bo due to a deliberate 
conviction that it was best to husband our resources, et- 
cept iu the immediate presence of an unmistakable demand 
on them. It is that the method we a do pt giveB ns the 
faulty part of both these alternatives. We spend a great 
deal aud wo get very little for it. Put them how we will, 
the figures which bring this conclusion home to ns oannot 
bo satisfactory. We have an army whioh is neither laige 
enough to make up by its numbers for want of readiness for 
immediate service, tior perfect enough in its preparation 
and equipments to makeup for its want of numbers by the 
promptitude with which it can be sont to any part of the 
world. For this army we pay not porhaps onongh money 
to get a better ono, but certainly almost enough money to 
got a better one. The premium is sufficiently high to 
make a very serious item in tho national balance-sheet ; 
yet tho policy in consideration of which it is paid does not 
insure ns against danger abroad nor against anxiety at 
homo. To put it plainly, what is wanting is our old friend 
tho pennyworth of tar. .With that tho Bhip would be all 
right ; without it it is, if not spoiled, at least in danger 
of being serionsly injured on some of its many little 
voyages. 

The figures in the Estimates for 1881-2 are in one re- 
spect satisfactory. They provide for an increase in the 
infantry of tho line of 2,792 non-commissioned officers and 
men. By this moans Mr. Guilders proposes to give ns 
twelve battalions with a strength of 950 rank and file 
each ; four with a strength of 85 o, fonr with a strength of 
650, eight with a strength of 500, and forty-three with a 
strength of 480, rank and filo. It is to be hoped, though 
it doos not appear from the Estimates, that these figures 
imply a regular progress from the lower strength to the 
higher — that whenever any of the first twelve battalions 
is seat on foreign service, one of the next fonr will step 
into its place, and immediately bo raised to its maximum 
strength ; that the place thus vacated in the next four 
will be filled np in the some way from the fonr that 
stand third in order; and that in this way the battalions 
first 'on the roster for foreign service will never be 
allowed to drop below their full strength. Tho country 
has had enough of calls made for instant help in a sodden 
emergency, and responded to three weeks after date. 
A battalion ought not to embark for the Boat of war with 
half its strength made up of volunteers from other regi- 
ments, so that the officers have to go into aotion neither 
knowing their men nor being known by them. If the 
addition to the infantry of 2,792 men can enable Mr. 
Childeus to prevent ibis from happening again, the in- 
crease in (he pay Will be willingly bomo. Unfortunately 
the gain to which we may look forward under this head 
is not without its compensating loss. The Government 
seem to have bad two objects in view in preparing 
the Estimates — greater efficiency as regards the infantry 
regiments, and an outlay us nearly as possible the same as 
last year. As the net increase is only z 19,200!., they may be 
said to have oome within measurable distance of this result. 
In order to achieve this, however, the strength of the 
army has had to bo lessened in other respects. A real 
addition of 2,792 men is moro than the English n ation 
coaid contemplate without being unduly lifted tip, and to 
prevent this tho artillery and the. cavalry have both been 
reduced in strength. If the only choice given to ns We 
between an increase of 2,792 men in the infentsy, with a 
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decrease of 569 toon is the artillery and 549 xnon in the 
cavalry, and the retention of all arms at their present 
strength^ it-might, for anything ire know, be right to 
prefer the former. . That is a point upon which only 
experts can have an opinion. Bat even civilians may feel 
that there is not the slightest need to limit oar choice in 
this way* The only ground upon which a decrease 
in the strength of tho artillery and the cavalry 
oan possibly be justified is a positive excess in .. the 
enpply over the demand. The neod of saving on one item 
in order to balance increased outlay on another is pnrely 
imaginary. England can afford to have as many soldiers 
os she needs of all arms, not merely of one arm oat of 
three. Mr. Childers may of course be able to show that 
onr present establishment of artillery and cavalry is larger 
than necessary. Bat hd will have antecedent probability 
against him, and, wo fancy, military opinion also. The 
comparative strength of the different arms of the service 
ought to be determined in part by tho comparative diffi- 
culty of increasing their strength at short notice. In this 
respect the artillery and the cavalry stand on a very 
different footing from tho infantry. A recruit can bo 
made of some value as a foot soldier long before ho can bo 
made of any use at all cither as an artilleryman or as 
a trooper. The English army has boon generally sup- 
posed to be unduly weak in both these respects. It 
is certainly unfortuuate that Mr. Ciiilders should havo 
found himself compelled to make our condition 'a littlo 
worse in respect of artillery and cavalry us the only means 
o^en to him of making it a little better as regards infantry. 
This, wo may presume, is tho price the country pays for 
having a great financier at the head of affairs. An increase 
of 119,2001. on the army is tho largest sum which has 
boon found consistent with tho symmetry of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s next Budget. Perhaps, indeed, we ought to be 
thankful that Mr. Gladstone allowed the difference 
between the Estimates this year and last to appear in the 
increase column at all. 

There is one other vote that calls for notice, not for 
any purticnl&r change that it has undergone, but merely 
because of the tale of disappointed hopes which it uni- 
formly tells. Year after year we look for the Reserve 
which was in some sort to put the English military systom 
on a level with the military systems of Continental nations, 
and year after year the object looked for is so infinitesimally 
minute that it almost escapes observation. In the Esti- 
mates for 1 880-1 the number of men providod for in the 
First-class Reserve was 23,000. In the Estimates for 
r 88 1-2 the number of men provided for in the First-class 
Reserve is 24,000. Even this latter magnificent figure does 
not quite come up to the idea which the advocates of short 
service did their best to get ucccpted. Putting aside tho de- 
fence of Indiu and the Colonies, the short-service theory is 
a very sound one. What England wants is an army that 
is small in peace, but capable of great and immediate expan- 
sion in time of war. A long service cannot answer to this de- 
scription, because it keeps a man with the colon rs all tho time 
that he is really efficient. Consequently tho army can only 
be increased in the event of war by the enlistment of new 
recruits, who canuot be rnude into good soldiers except 
after a considerable interval. The short-service principle 
is designed to meet this difficulty. It aims at passing as 
many men as possible through the military mill, and then 
dismissing them to civil life with proper securities that 
they can be recalled to the colours at short notice. In this 
way, at the approaoh of WAr, the army can be raisod in a 
mpment from its normal strength to a strength which 
shall include all the men who have served for a certain 
number of years back. This system has now been in 
operation Binoe 1871, and the First-class Reserve consists 
in 1881 of just 24,000 men. Unless some better result 
than this is to be shown in future years, short service and 
Reserve must be set down as merely twin delusions. 


THE JUDICIAL CHANGES. 

T HE debate on the Irish Protection Bill was inter- 
rupted on Thursday to give time for a discussion oh 
the proposal to abolish the two legal Chiefships. On tho 
-same evening a motion was made by Lord Denman in the 
House of Lords for an address adverse to the proposal, but 
after a few words from the Chancellor it was withdrawn. 
The Lords, therefore, declined to interfere with the pro- 
posal, and their refusal cannot fail to make a * strong 


impression on the public. The House of Lords contains 
many lawyers of the highest repute, and every Law Lord 
is, nnder modern arrangements, concerned in the habitual 
administration of justice. They know the profession to 
which they belonged during the most active time of their 
lives, the judicial body of which they form a part, and the 
needs of suitors with whom they are brought into contact. 
That no serious opposition should have been made by them 
to a considerable change is a strong testimony to the wisdom 
and neoosBity of tho change. It was not in any way a 
party question. The change proceeded from Lord Cairns 
quite as much as from Lord Selboune, and although this 
made successful opposition hopeless, it made it easier for 
any one who disapproved of the change to say all ho 
Wished to say against it. In tho Commons two Liberals 
supported an address against tho proposal, and were coun- 
tenanced by three Conservatives. The opponents of the 
chango in the Lords appear to have been convinced be- 
forehand of tho hopelessness of opposition. A testimony 
of considerable strength is that of the Incorporated 
Law Society, which presented a petition expressing the 
general opinion of a largo body of solicitors that in 
the interost of suitors the chango was in the highest 
degree salutary, not to say indispensable. When the 
jndges mot in council, twenty-one out of twenty-eight 
were in favour of the proposal ; and the only note- 
worthy demonstration against the change was that of a 
meeting of tho Bar, from which nearly every Common Law 
barrister of eminence was absent, half of which did not 
vote at ull, and in which those who did vote candidly oon- 
fessod that they knew very littlo abont the matter on which 
they wero voting. In the Commons Sir Hardingb Gif- 
fard afforded a solitary specimen of a barrister of emi- 
nence who was adverse to the proposal. In such a matter 
the public must look to tho amount and quality both of 
tho support and the opposition which & proposal receives 
as to the merits of which scarcoly any one who is not a 
lawyer can pretend to have an opinion. Discussion and 
suspense are now at au end. Parliament has given its de- 
cided approval of tho abolition of the Chiefships, and in a 
very few days two new Puisne Judges will be appointed. 
But, os it is notorious that some persons whose opinions 
are entitled to respect havo thought that the remodelling 
of the High Court would draw with it consequences dis- 
advantageous to public interests, it is just as well that 
the chango should have boon supported by all the Law 
Lords, three- fourths of the judges in council, the general 
body of solicitors, and, with some exceptions, all the emi- 
nent barristers of tho day. 

The dobate in tho Commons, although chiefly supported 
by those who know that they were arguing against a 
foregone conclusion, was not without interest. Mr. Fowlbs 
recalled to the memory of his hearers that not many years 
ago most of the leading members of the present (lovern- 
menfc, including Mr. Gladstone himself, wore strongly in 
favonr of retaining tho offices of Chief Baron and Chief 
Justice of tho Common Pleas. With some Ministries^ 
had they changed tlieir opinions, tho strongest reasons 
for the change might have been inferred. Br.t as the debate 
proceeded, the actual roasons for their'now supporting what 
they formerly opposed were revealed. When the new system 
of judicature was established, it was thought that the 
three divisions of the Common Law judges might be ad- 
vantageously retained. If thoro were to bo three divisions, 
there might very properly bo three chiefs of division. In 
course of time experience showed that the retention of 
separate divisions hamporod the administration of jastice. 
Suitors were kept waiting until their division could take 
up their case, and when it did sit, the division thought it 
due to its dignity to come out in respectablo strength and 
make an imposing figure before tbe public. Delay was 
thus caused in two ways. Suitors had to wait uutil their 
division could attend to them, and two' or three judges 
were told off to do work of which one judge could have 
disposed. Tho first stop towards a new state of things 
was taken when it was decided that a single judge 
should sit whenever possible, and a further step was 
taken when it was decided that divisions should bo 
altogether abolished. Tbe second stop was a necessary 
consequence of the first, for it was impossible that a single 
judge should sit when the customs of divisions required 
that, as often as their special functions should bo called 
into play, there should, bo two or throe judges to do the 
work. It is so evident that the new judicature system 
cannot work unless the divisions of the Common Law 
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Bench, are abolished, that those who wished that the Chief* 
ships shonld be retained were obliged to admit that there 
could be no division in existence over which they might be 
invited to preside. Sir Alexander Cockburn was the 
man of greatest eminence who wished the Chiefshipa to be 
retained; but, then, lie was also strongly in favour of 
detaining the divisions. Snch a man could never 
roly on arguments in favour of which there was not 
much to say, and Sir Alexander Cockburn presented 
oue mode of viewing the administration of justice 
with singular force. It was a mode of viewing the 
working of the law which was not only plausible in itself, 
but was countenanced by tho long traditions of the 
country. According to this view, the teBt of excellency 
in a judicial system is not so much the despatch ot 
business as tho mculoation of a respect for tho law. What 
is really important is, not that every suitor* shall got a 
hearing, but that the fortunate few shall get such a 
hearing as will impress Jho public with a sense of the 
dignity, tho ability, and the impartiality of English judges. 
Suitors, in fact, should be allowed to go only to one face 
a year, but then that race should be the Derby. In process 
of time business increased, suitors grow clamorous, and, 
what was more important, could make -their voico heard 
in Parliament. The Legislature, impelled by public 
opinion, decided that tbe despatch of business should be 
the test of the goodness of the judicial system. Sir 
Alexander Cockburn fought hard for tho old view, but 
tlie times were against him. Sir Henry James only em- 
bodied tho new view when ho said that tho first thing to 
be considered was tho interests of tho public; and that 
tkoso interests demanded that tho interposition of divisions 
should not delay justice, although these divisions might 
ghe additional dignity to tho office of a judge and ad- 
ditional liveliness to tho favourable impression which 
judges make on the public. 

Mr. Fowler put, as well ns they could have been put, 
the views of. those who arc obviously in favour of the 
single judge system and of the abolition of the divisions of 
the Common Law branch, but who would liuve liked to see 
the Chiefsbips retained as prizes for the Bar or as sup- 
ports of tho status of Puisne Judges. If special honour 
IS in Borne way given to two judges who do exactly the 
same work as Puisne Judges, men of greater eminence 
would accept tho position, and all the Puisne Judges 
would get a reflected glory from its being made evident 
that even Attorney-Generals would on certain terms bo 
content to do the same work as their less fortunate 
brethren.. The work of a Puisne Jadge is in itself, it 
is argued, as arduous and as important as that of a Judge 
of Appeal, but it gets an undeserved discredit if there are 
a set of Appeal Judges over tho Puisne Judges who are 
better paid, more highly honoured, and arc thought by a 
misguided public to bo wisor and cleverer. The way to 
stop this mischievous injustice is to give high pay and 
special titles to one or two judges, who will be in all other 
respects like Puisne J udges. What may be the titles given to 
these more illustrious Puisne Judges is in itself a matter of 
indifference, but as there happen to bo two ancient titles, 
the memory of which still hangs about Westminster 
Ball, these old titles may as well be preserved, al- 
though, of course, with a new meaning. To be called 
a Chiof Baron would not indicate that the bearer of 
the title was a chief or a baron, but would indicate that 
the person so called was an illustrious Puisne Judge. From 
this. point of view it. is not necessary to insist in any great 
degree on the Chiefships as prizes for the Bar. What with 
the Law Lords, tbe members of the Judicial Committee, 
and the Justices of Appeal, there aro now so many great 
,kg4 dignitaries that advocates of the highest omiuence 
Will always find something worth taking, if they wish to 
give up the Bar for the Bench. Attorney- Generals have 
pfguty of places to attract them when they are tired 
.. of the House of Commons and of a lucrative practice. 
Tqa question which agitates the minds of Mr. 
JfOY^iiER and of those who think with him is not 
^whether Law Officers will get sufficient promotion, but 
, whether as good a class of Common Law barristers will 


'^qj^pt .puisne judgeships os at present, if they no longer 
Kaye ex-Law Officers doing as they do and working as 
n, J$qgee of First Instance* This is tbe real point, the only 
point that'lnftfl survived discussion in or out of Parlia* 
x ’ e ms nfc. No one 'doubts that Chancery barristers, of oc[Ual 
eminence with those who are now judges, will continue 
* to accept puisne judgeships as freely and contentedly as 


ever ; but then it is said that thirls because t&S^y have never 
been used to tbe glory of having Chief Barons and Chief 
Justices of the Common Pleas associated with 4 )het&. 
Common Law barristers, on the other hand, will fed that 
there is a sort of new blank in the fife of a Puisne Judge, 
and will shrink from it. No one oan prove that these stu- 
ticipations are either right or wrong. Time alone dost 
show. But it may be observed that both the present kdd 
the late Chancellor, who muBt be as well acquainted with 
the inclinations of the Bar as any two men oan be, have riot 
tho slightest apprehension of finding any new difficulty in 
persuading proper persons to become judges. ‘Every one 
who is acquainted with eminent barristers will allow that 0 
barrister who, after giving full weight to considerations of 
money, home interests, health, age, £nd intellectual tastes, 
would accept a puisne judgeship, but who would finally 
decline it because he has not a purely titular Chief Baron 
to keep him company, must bo a man of a more curious 
and exquisite nature than is generally associated with suc- 
cess at tho Bar, * 


THE STATIONERY OFFICE. 

I T is really a pleasure in these days of self-assertion to 
find a public department in which the virtue of 
modesty has been consistently practised for nearly a cen- 
tury. The appearance of a First Report of the Controller 
of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office naturally suggests 
that tho office is one of recent creation. In that case a 
year or two of silence is neither unnatural nor infrequent. 
The chiof and his subordinates have alike to loam their 
places, and before they can write about their work to any 
purpose they must know something of what they have to 
do. The reticence of the Stationery Office is of a nobler 
kind. It has been in existence for close upon a hundred 
years, and in all that time it has never used the material 
it distributes for the gratification of its own vanity. 
Though it can trace its origin to the Administrative Re- 
form Act carried by Mr. Burke, when Paymaster- General 
under the Rockingham Administration, it has not pre- 
sumed on its birth. Even now it is not for its own 
gratification that it has coroo before tho world. It is 
only 41 in accordance with the desire expressed ” by the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury that Mr. 
PicOTT has departed from tho traditional' reserve of his 
predecessors, and consented to lay before Parliament an 
acconnt of the 44 establishment, duties, expenditure, and re* 
44 eeipts of Her Majesty’s Stationery Office.” 

It is possible, indeed, that tho reserve displayed by this 
Office in times past was in part duo to the consciousness 
that it was not very economically managed. The present 
Report enumerates quite enough savings to give the 
reader an idea of how differently things were managed 
before the appearance pf that bright occidental star of 
economy, the late Mr. Joseph Hume. The old theory was 
that a Government should go aboat its business hand- 
somely. It was tho Government of the Sovereign, and 
all its acts ought to bo characterised by a certain air ot 
Royal magnificence. One example of this was the use 
for all Government purposes of the best hand-made 
paper. Blue-Books were printed on it, and the 
whole correspondence of the public departments was 
writtcu on it. When it is remembered that this corre- 
spondence included tho invitations to supper inter- 
changed by junior clerks, the most determined enemy of 
cheeseparing will not regret that, 41 except for purposes of 
44 permanent and important records, the use of hand-made 
44 paper has been abolished.” It took over ten years to 
conquer the practice of treating waste paper as an un- 
recognized perquisite of office-keepers ana messengers. 
Since 1852 it has been regularly sold for the benefit of 
the public, and the receipts from this source now average 
j 0,000?. a year. Tho contracts nndcr which work was 
done for the Stationery Office wore equally of a kind 
which was not likely to court revision. Tim savings 
effected since 1875 now amount to 55,000?. a year; / 4 in 


, 4< other words, the cost for the work executed and supplies 
44 obtained through the Stationery Office would have cost at 
44 the rates in force before 1875 about 55,000?. more than 
44 would be paid for work and stores of the same quantity 
44 and quality under the contract now in This, 

represents a considerable percentage on an aimsal expendi- 
ture of 460,000?., which is about what thepnblio have, to 
pay for the printing, binding, end publishing of the.books 
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iad papers required for their Use, and for the supply of 
writing materials to the public offices. Under the head of 
Printing the most costly item is also the least interesting. 
The forms required by the public offioosare all supplied 
by the Stationery t)ffice, and no office can fairly be charged 
with parsimony in the use of them. A correspondence 
with a.pnblio department always involves a vast expendi- 
ture of what, to the untutored outsider, seem to be forms 
without meaning, Nor is there any chance that this item 
will decrease. Good government and blank paper seem 
to go hand in hand. As we got rid of social and political 
abuse** we beoomo mo^ejbho slaves of routino. The ono 
pomfort that an economist can administer to himself is 
that money has beon saved on the outward man of these 
forms. They are not nearly so magnificent as they used 
to he. The size and cost of the paper has been reduced, 
the use of coloured inks has been given up, and the 
monotony of the prospect is no longer relieved by strange 
and expensive varieties of type. 


About 63,000!. are yearly paid for Parliamentary print- 
ing* including under this head the sums paid for printing 
papers presented to Parliament by Her Majesty’s 
command, and for printing votes, proceedings, and papers 
ordered by both Houses. There can be no doubt that a 
good deal of the matter printed under both these heads is 
little bettor than worthless. Mr. Pigott says that every 
member of the House of Commons “ who served through the 
“ last Parliament and drow all his papers, received, accord- 
“ ing to a moderate calculation, about a ton of printed 
“ matter.” The chancos are that of all this heap of 
statistics and reports not a hundredth part was over 
looked at either by the member or any ono else. It 
is printed for no other apparent reason than to save tho 
public offices the trouble of deciding what shall he 
printed and what kept back. As regards reports, whether 
from Select Committees or Royal Commissions, no re- 
trenchment can he made. It is useless to appoint a 
Committee or a Commission unless its report is nrndo 
public, useless, by printing the report and suppressing the 
evidence, to leave tho world in doubt as to the soundness 
of the conclusions drawn in it. But there is a vast 
amount of purely statistical matter which would be all 
tho better for judicious boiling down. Tho remarkable 
faculty which Mr. (jieflx now brings* to bear on tho con- 
struction of a few isolated tables might bo oxtended with 
great public benefit to the whole masses of figures which 
are chiefly valuable for their totals, it is not only on the seoro 
of saving money thut a reform of this kind is desirable. 
It is oven more so on the score of saving time. So long 
as Parliamentary papers remain what they are, many 
things of interest that lie hid in thorn will go altogether 
unnoticed. Except when a Bine-Book commands ex- 
ceptional attention, it commonly gets none at all; and 
when it gets none at all, tho end of its preparation and 
publication romains unfulfilled. Hopes of an improve- 
ment in this respect have latterly been held ont, and it is 
time that something was done to give them definite shape. 
If tho whole mass of papers were edited on a uniform 
plan, and some care taken in the choice of matter, tho 
fifty or sixty folios which arc now annually added to the 
shelves of tho great public libraries might bo brought 
down to a very much smallor number. The Reports of 
Inspectors, which form a constantly growing element in 
Parliamentary papers, might in many cases be merely 
searched for telling passages, instead of being printed in 
full, and officials of all kinds might bo made to do a good 
deal in the way of suppressing their private opinions, and 
giving nothing but ascertained results. Of course there 
are cases in which an ofliciul opinion may be extremely 
valuable. But it should be tho business of an editor to 
find ibis out. What is done without difficulty by a hun- 
dred private agencies may surely be done by one public 
agency. 

1 The only other point that calls for notice in Mr. Pigott’ s 
Report is his remarks upon “ confidential printing.” Under 
all the chief printing contracts the contractor stands bound 
to exclude all strangers from the printing-offioe, and to 
adopt every precaution suggested by the Controller to 
ensure that nothing printed for Government shall fall into 
hands mot entitled to receive it. Besides, however, this 
general provision in favour of secresy; there is some “ con- 
** fidenual printing ” which i» separately charged for, and 
ib is with the cost of this that Mr. Pigott is' disposed to 
quarrel. Confidential work, if executed at the Foreign 
Offioe* coats about 27 percent, more than confidential work 


executed at another publio office* and about 41 per cent 
more than ordinary work executed on the printers 1 own 
premises. This is a large discrepancy, and it is not wonder- 
ful that Mr. Pigott bums to bridge it over. It is neces- 
sary, however, to bear in mind that there is very much more 
temptation to betray Foreign Office secrets than any others 
— except occasionally budget secrets — and consequently 
that very much greater care has to be exercisod, in order 
to gourd against betrayal. The sanction by which secresy 
is ordinarily Bocured is simply tho loss of the contract that 
will follow upon any failure to observe it. Tho' oontractor 
is in turn protected against incurring this loss by reason of 
any misconduct on tho part of his workmen by their know- 
ledge that, if they betray any secrets, they will at onoe be 
dismissed. Bat where Foreign Office secrets are concerned, 
something more than this is needed. Betrayal of con- 
fidence must not only bo punished, but be mado impossible, 
and this can only be done by the employment of pioked 
workmen. Honesty, like all other usefnl qualities, has its 
price, and an economy which motile its attainment doubtful 
would be a very certain loss. 


MR. CARLYLE. 

T HE death of Mr. Carlyle will have caused, notwithstanding 
his advanced age, a widespread feeling of regret. Not only 
his friends, but those who knew him only by his writings, found 
themselves connected with him by a kind ol* personal association. 
Other men of genius put the best of themselves into their works, 
which thenceforth possess a detached and independent existence. 
Carlyle, though be was, in tho opinion of mauy capable judges, 
the greatest writer of his time, always seemed to be a livfhg 
teacher, or, as he h$9 often been called, a prophet. His revelations 
were, like the chapters of the Koran, occasional and fragmentary, 
always characteristic and essentially consistent, but containing no 
bodv of systematic doctrine. He has inspired and modified the 
mode of thought rather than tho opinions of one or two genera- 
tions ; but the imitators of his mannerism aro not to be counted 
among his genuine disciples. More than one thoughtful 
essayist has within the last few days attempted, with more or 
less success, to define his theological and ethical convictions. 
They undoubtedly derived their form, and in some degree 
their substance, from tho Calvinistic belief of bis early youth ; 
but it was not his habit or the tendency of his intellect to 
embody his creed in formal propositions. Though his conception of 
the moral order of the world may be called dynamic, unfriendly 
critics who accused him of deifying force wore wholly mistaken, 
lie was never tired of asserting the right of a hero to compel the 
obedience of ordinary men, but always on tho condition fnat he 
was a hero, and not a vulgar despot. His own judgment in the 
selection of heroes was not infallible, but it excluded mere tyrants 
and usurpers. Ilis contempt for the claim of license to do wrong 
blinded iiiw in some degree to the advantages of liberty. His 
ruling priuciple is perhaps beat expressed in tho old formula to 
tefuirof rrp Kpflrrtm , a phrase which cannot he at the same time 
literally and adequately translated into English, because the Greek 
word means at the same time better and stronger. Carlyle en- 
tertained little respect for the first Napoleon, who was the most 
perfect modern representative of material force. Napoleon III. 
in the height of his prosperity and power always appeared to 
Carlyle a vulgar charlatan. Ilis admiration for Cromwell and* 
in a loss degree, for Frederick the Great was but incidentally 
connected with a disposition to glorify success. In his estimation a 
martyr might be the equal of the bo6t of conquerors. One of 
the most eloquent passages in his works is the imaginary de- 
scription of the canonization of Edmund, the East Anglian "King 
and martyr. “In this manner did the men of the Eastern 
Counties take up the slain body of their Edmund, where it lay 
cast forth in the village of Hoxne ; seek out the sovored bead ana 
reverently reunite the same. They embalmed him with myrrh 
and Bweet spices, with love, pity, and all high and awful thoughts; 
consecrating hitn with a very storm of melodious, adoring admi- 
ration, and sun-dried showers of toars ; joyfully* yet with awe (as 
all deep joy has something of the awful in it), commemorating his 
noble deeds and godlike walk and conversation white on Earth. 
Till, at length, the very Fope and Cardinals at Romo were foreod 
to hecir of it ; and they, summing up os correctly as they well 
could, with Advocaius Diaboli pleadings and other forme of 
process, the general verdict of mankind* declared that he had in 
very fact led a hero's life in this world ; and. being now gone, was 
gone, as they conceived, to G6d above ana reaping his reward 
there. Such, they said, was the beet judgment they could form 
of the case, and truly not a bad judgment." Tho apotheosis of 
the semi-mythical St. Edmund may he set off against some 
capricious eulogies of such despots as Frederick William I. and 
the Dictator Francis; and it may he admitted that Carlyle 
was not always superior to tbe temptation of paradox. Ills poli- 
tical sympathies become less and less revolutionary as he grew 
older. In Swtvr liesartm there is a strong tendency to Com- 
munism* and in Chartism he still regards universal suffrage as a 
right* if not as an expedient arrangement. In later years he 
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His estimate of men was often extraordinarily sagftdoue, 
i the severity of his judgment was not unfrequently quali- 
fied Tty the influence of social relations. His dislike of Sir 
Robert Peel, whom he lmd ungraciously ridiculed as Sir Jabesh 
Windbag, was exchanged for sincere respect and esteem when he 
made hie Acquaintance in a house where they both were frequent 
guests. His feelings towards other statesmen of bis time may 
probably have been affected by similar circumstances) for ho was 
the most gonial, though not the most tolerant, of men. 

There aie still many persons, not without literary cultivation, 
to whom Carlyle's manner is distasteful ; and it may be admitted 
that he would in many cases have done better in adopting a 
pedestrian and ordinary style; but tho habit of regarding all things 
from bis own special point of view had become inveterate, and his 
language accurately rupicsented bis imagination and bis humour. 
The Lowland Scotch, which w as bis mother-tongue, was the basis 
of his well-known diction. Ho borrowed some of bis peculiarities 
from Herman, though tho influence on his method of Jc&n Paul 
It ic liter, who was himself through one or two descents a follower 
of Storne, has sometimes been exaggerated. Of Carlyle, if not of 
other writers, the saying is true, that the style is the man. That 
it was perfectly natuial was sufficion ' 
he spoke exactly os ho wrote, though 

form brilliancy and force. Those who nau tno good fortune to De 
admitted to his society are almost uuuiiimnus in their opinion 
that his poweis of conversation, or rather of familiar speech, were 
in their experience uuequHlled ; yet it is inielJigiblo that Luttrell, 
a witty diner-out of a pu^t generation, should have been unable 
to appreciate Carlyle's originality. If be sometimes engrossed a large 
share of attention, the freshness of his fancy and the flow of his 
humour were Alike inexhaustible. II is imagination was so plastic 
that he could scarcely doHcribo the commonest object without 
notice of some characteristic feature or pirtiiichquo peculiarity. It 
is to be hoped that some of his friends have preset \ uu reminiscences 
el his descriptive or epigrammatic language ; but it would be iai< 

^ isubfe to reproduce his spontaneous abundance of illustration, 
o denounced one of bis friends who, with a purpose ns humorous 
as his Own, challenged him by affecting a tout* of moral indiffer- 
ence, as fit to be President ot the Heaven nnd Hell Amalgamation 
Society. lie assured a member of Parliament who, with a similar 
object, excused a vote on the pretence of defeiriug to tho wirii of 
his constituents, that at the day of judgment tho excuse would not 
servo. ** It will be you that will be damned, and not your con- 
stituents.” Ho once inteirupted a eulogy which he considered 
excessive on An eminent economist, for whom lie had nevertheless 
a eiudern tegsrd, by declaring that ho was u an inspired bagman 
w|i© believed in a calico millennium " ; but isolated fragments 
oi talk accidentally returned iu the memory are little bettor 
than fragmentary specimens of some great work of architec- 
ture. In conversation, as in literary composition, be some- 
timeS' caused an irritation which was scaicely justifiable by 
steadily declining controversy. Ilis bearers or readers were wel- 
come to learn what he had to tell them ; but he neither answered 
objections nor engaged in discussion. Those who differed from him 
were at liberty to hold their own opinions, but not to extract from 
him reasons which were inseparably connected with bis feelings 
and his cliuracltr. It would have required some obtusoness of 
perception not to recognize in personal intercourse hiB intellectual 
and moral elevation. Ilis friends would sometimes have gladly 
recoivod an interpretation of the meaning of the oracle ; but they 
were compelled to be content with the responses. They could 
always count in turn on his ready appreciation of their thoughts, 
and on his henrfy laughter. 

Oxuiyies rank as a moral teacher and a humorist hns some- 
times ^ interfered with the recognition of his laborious study of 
historical facts. Ilia minute industry is most remarkably exhi- 
bited in tho Memoirs of Cromwell and in the Life of Frederick tho 
Great. The plan of the Life of Cromwell wns borrowed from 
Mr. Spedding, though the Life of Bacon wns published at a later 
period. The scheme is exhaustive, hut it has u tendency to be 
tedious j and, as a rule, the historian ought not to submit the raw 
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always ;fotmd itself baffled on lihe verge of an expected SVmtdke 
is perhaps the best apology for the crimes folHesof theReroU- 
tion, Ilia admiration for Miraboau la spore justifiable than hi* Cha- 
racteristic tenderness for Danton. The chief author of tiie txuiMftGNp 
of September was perhaps to be preferred to his successful rival ; 
but the narrow pedantry of Robespierre, which excited the con- 
temptuous aversion of Carlyle, was a venial aggravation of the guilt 
of the most murderous of tyrants. Yhe Mutiny of th$ JPrmeft 
Revolution first made Carlyle popular, and perhaps taught him 
his true vocation; but before and after its publication no exer- 
cised a wide influence by his contributions to literary criticism* 
Ilis Essay on Voltaire displayed a remarkable power of appro* 
dating both the merits and defects of the moat typical of French- 
men. The review of Oroker’a edition of Boswell has finally ex- 
ploded the shallow prejudices against Johnson and his biographer 
which culminated about the same time in Macaulay's shallow and 

E radoxical criticism. Tho study of German literature in England 
s been more effectually promoted by Carlyle's early writings than 
by any other single cause. Ilis devotion to the person and 
genius of Goethe is difficult to reconcile with his later predileo- 
tions, for he was in after life not an enthusiastic admirer of 
poetry, or of literary eminence ; and Goethe's sublime indifference 
to national interests and to other disturbing elements might have 
been thought uncongenial to the temperament of his devoted «d- 
The impression produced by the great German writer waa 
Long after he had entered on 
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oust and, as a rule, the historian ought not to submit th 
material of his studies to the render. The lie mains of Cromwell 
me, fortunately, limited in bulk, and they receive a meaning and a 
kind of unity from Onrlylo’s suggestive comments. Even the 
< hftotic, but not frivolous, speeches of the Protector are strangely 
illuminated by occasional interpolations, such as M Hear, hoar, your 
Highness." . It is true that the biographer is not exempt from an 
idolatry wliicft sugg* *ts aud justifies a certain scepticism in accept- 
ing his conclusions ; but no other historian has made the character 
oi Cromwell so consistent and so intelligible. For his later hero 
Otriyle's sympathy was far less perfect, and the history of 
Frederick s early years is told in unnecessary detail, while the 
twenty years during which he suivived the Seven Years' War are 
slurred over in a few pages ; but the historyot Prussia in the first 
volume is an admirable specimen of concise narrative ; and scarcely 
any writer has described battles so intelligibly, though Carlyle was 
otherwise unacquainted with military affairs. He has scarcely 
communicated to his English readers his own qualified admiration 
for Us hero; but it must be remembered that all patriotic Ger- 
mans feel an enthusiasm for Frederick and even a certain gratitude 
to Un unattractive father* 

Mm, merits of Carlyle's prose epic on the Frsfich Revolution are 
of * different and of a higher order. The only copy of the first 
tolume of the book waa destroyed by an accident, and Carlyle j 
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which Carlyle always seemed to regard as a second mother 
country, Foreignois are probably less sensitive than English 
readers to the peculiarities of Btyle. On the other hand, they are 
more likely to overlook or misinterpret his incessant employment 
of humour. In common with some other authors, he received 
general recognition in America earlier than in England; and his 
only successful imitator is a popular American essayist. In other 
copies his manner, denuded of his humorous imagination, becomes 
tedious and distasteful. It would be idle in a limited spAoe to 
attempt even imperfectly to analyse Carlyles peculiar and original 
powers. Ho had happily time and opportunity to indulge his 
genius to the full, lfis simple habits enabled him to choose for 
himself in dignified seclusion the subjects of his indefatigable 
literary labours. Whatever is incomplete in his works corresponds 
to the instinctive or deliberate limitations which he imposed on 
himself. It may be repeated that Carlyle was not a philosopher, 
but a prophet. 


CURATES IN THE EIGHTEENTH CEXTUEV. 

IX. 

D R. JOHNSON on his tour in the Highlands rias entertained 
bv Mr. M'Aulay, the Minister of Calder, who seemB to have 
availed himself of the opportunity of a visit from an English g 


to speak slightingly of 1 


English guest 

e lower English clergy. It was an attack 
not to be lot p&bs without such a retort os the moment suggested. 
The Doctor gave him a frowning look, and said, “ This is a day 
of novelties. I have seen old trees in Scotland, and I have heard 
tho Engliih clergy spoken of with disrespect." The Scotchman's 
charges were founded on hearsay. Tho standing of curares out of 
the way of preferment, ill-paid and over-tasked, was not one to 
excite popular respect, nor yet self-respect in men who live bv 
the rule of wliat is expected of them. Yet not only were theft 
exemplary curates who havo left a name behind them, but a very 
slight consideration shows that the class offered a most sturdy re- 
sistance to the free-thinking liberalism of the day, and helped to 
furnish an effectual barrier against attacks on the Church's 
defences which were carried on in one way or another through- 
out the century. Tho literature and records of the eighteenth 
century show one continued assault upon creeds and articles. 
From Tdlotson's lime attempts were constantly made to adapt 
the Liturgy to modern tastes and ideas and te the scruples M 
various forms of nonconformity. Sanguine hopes of succem v nf tf 
the patronage of such men as Bishop Hoadly. and, later, Bishop 
Watson, continued to attend these efforts ; but at the end of 
the century (1796) the Monthly Rmetc , the organ of the mum* 
Wty oonfime defeat In a notice ot a sermon entitled 
The Liturgy of the Chuieh of England recommended," bv the 
Rev. A. Macaulay, Curate of Olsybrooke, we reed ^ The 
design of farther reforming the Church of end km* 

proving its ritual, which has at diffluent times* mttnmd 
attention and caused the exertion of man? learned aud able 4 
among, not only the clergy, but the laity, ac * ‘ 

lot the earlier period of our labours we had * 
express our sentiments, ai 
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he began his ministry were only strengthened by time* The man 
who» well bom, a scholar and of literary power, could settle down 
deHnerately for life on a salary of 3 ol. a year, bis whole de- 
pendence (it was never raised}, and could live contented and 
honoured upon it for fifty yean, was not one to follow a tide of 
mewfangled ideas. The record* of hie life, as gathered from the 
recollections of the parishioners by a rector of Stony Stanton, is 
* short one, but impresses one by the earnestness of the writer and 
his veneration for his subject:— 


To say that Mr. Bold was an ablo and orthodox divine, a good writer, an 
m^elknt preacher, an attentive parish priest, is the smallest part of his 
praise, lie appears from the early age of twenty-four years to have formed 
his plan of making himself a living sacrifice for the benefit of his Hock ; and 
to have declined preferment (which was afterwards ottered to him) with a 
view of making bis example and doctrine the more striking and effective 
4y his permanent residence and labours in one and the same pluce. His 
ministerial labours were such as' 1 apprehend his own sense of tin; pastoral 
office, of its high importance to the salvation of mankind, directed. . . . He 
xead the Father* and the early writers of the Keforumtion — what the}’ pre- 
scribed he fulfilled. Daring the whole of Lent, on holidays, and on every 
Wednesday and Friday, ho had service in the church, and lie had engaged 
•the people to attend so generally and regularly that it is related of one 
farmer particularly, that whenever he was absent from his business bo 
eras to be found at church. 

The account goes on to give details of his life and personal habits, 
which of course explain his extraordinary influence upon his Hock. 
Living and associating with them, his character never lost its 
Weight and authority; and this under considerable difficulties, 
for the humblest particulars of his private life were open to his 
^parishioners. He lodged with a farmer ; at first paying K/. a year 
for his board, then 12/., at last 16/. His daily food consisted of 
water-gruel at breakfast ; a plate from the farmer's table At dinner 
After dinner, his only luxury, half a pint of ale of his own brew 
ing; his supper, milk pottage. In summer he read and wrote 
in. his own room ; in winter by the family fireside. Ilis dress, an 
Ample decent gown which folded over and was bound round the 
waist by a sash, no doubt added to the reverence of his presence. 
But no more rule or garb can win influence. Manner and speech, 
And the heart that moulds and dictates them, can alone do this. Mr. 
Bold’s influence waB proved in a very practical fashion. “Except," 
we read, “ in the case of a discharged soldier, who was guilty of 
robbing, I cannot learn that any felonious act was committed in 
the parish for half a century. ’ And one particular instance is 
given of the effect of his teaching and example, and its hold on 
the memoiy, where the writer describes the religious and exemplary 
course of au old labourer of eighty-nine, whom he visited in his 
decline: — “ Ah, Sir, that was a rare team 1 drove when 1 was 
young ; but, Sir, whenever the church bell rang at 3 o'clock on 
Saturday afternoon I always left my team, when at plough, and 
came to Mr. Bold to be catechized, and then went back to plough." 
Goldsmith, we see, need not kuve been thrown on imagination for 
his picture of the ideal village pastor. 

Such a pastor would certainly not approve of interference in his 
proper field. Nor did Mr. Bold. In the distribution of his income 
— we really hope that the management of it, the lavish charities, 
(the making it do more than thirty pounds ever did before, was a 
personal pleasure to him — he laid by a sufficient sum to endow 
A sermon to be preached yearly in Lent on the duty of the 
people to attend to the instructions of the minister whom the 
bishop of the diocese should set over them.* 11 This bequest, 
It is explained, seems to have been occasioned by the rise and pro- 
gress of the fanatic teachers of Methodism.” Yet, no doubt, 
Methodism in its rise was one material barrier to the encroach- 
ments of liberalism. The tone of attack on it explains the real 
grounds of objection to the lauguagu of the Prayer-Book. Who- 
ever accepted this language incurred the same measure of satire 
and abuse. Thus, in a criticism on a sermon on the Eucharist by 
Samuel Hardy, Ourate of St. Clement’s, Ipswich, we read : — 

If the famous proposition of the late pious Dr, James Foster be true, 
that where mystery begin s, religion t»dn % then Is Mr. Samuel Hardy u very 
Irreligious writer, for he is a most zealous stickler for these mystical notions 
4 f the Sacrament, which have been so justly exploded by several eminent . 
•M judicious modern writers. The worthy Bishop 1 loudly’* t(aU 
Account be styles on ittfituum* book, and giyes his own tract as a full and j 
complete answer to it. 

The Jesuits are suspected by these critics to be at the bottom of the 
language and teaching of the Methodists. St. Francis Xavier's life 
was indeed brought forward by a Methodist writer as an example of 
fihe missionary spirit, and the reviewer sees no difference between 
the two manifestations of enthusiasm. Fanfetfes of all religions are 
the came. The expelling of the “ six enthusiastic plm&mm ” from St. 
Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, meets with derisiveextdtant approbation. 
The same determination to stamp out enthusUuim with the strong 
hand sa applied to orthodoxy— identified with High Ohurch wor- 
ship — and Methodism. 

Nostrongercoptrastoanbeibund than that between the two curates 
of the eighteenth century, each remarkable in his way, who stand as 
specimens of their cl ass— namel y, J ohn Bold and the more celebrated 
John Newton, whose name, though a curate only sixteen years (from 
1764. to S7S0), lives as Curate of Olney, where, in conjunction 
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African Blasphemer. His au uliiogranhy certainly shows 
power of some sort. A sense of this power may have smoothed 
the task of confession— if we may call it such— os he conducts 
his readers from scene to scene of a dissolute course redeemed ff 
a tinge of romance and strange adventure. His birth and chil dre n 
training were those of a better class, his father being captain of a 
trading vessel. He went to sea at eleven years old. Presently 
we find him impressed into the navy, and there, through his father* 
influence, made midshipman. But to his temper of utter insubordi- 
nation, aggravated by a fit of infidelity “ into whieh he plunged 
with all his spirit,* restraint was unendurable. At last, when at 
Plymouth, he went ashore without leave, was caught, lea through 
the streets like & felon, carried back to the ship, put in irons, 
publicly stripped and whipped, and degraded from his office. From 
the DAvy he is presently changed to a merchant vessel which lands 
him on the G uinea coast, and he spends months as a sort of slave to a 
black woman, who fed him with the broken meat from her table. 
His misconduct gets him iqto these depths of degradation, and hie 
cleverness gets him out of them. He describes himself as alter- 
nating fits of outrageous wickedness with short periods of religion* 
conviction. He broke every Commandment, he tells us, but the 
Eighth, with a high hand. As for his oaths and blasphemies, all 
the stormy energy of his character spent itself on them. Two 
captains of slaving vessels charged him with being the Jonah who 
hAd brought the tempest upon them. But our space only allows 
us to seize a point here and there of this disgraceful course. 
Yet through it all there ran a thread of sentiment. At the age of 
seventeen he had seen a girl of fourteen, daughter of a family 
friend, who made an indelible impression upon him. Not a 
day passed in his wildest excesses that be did not think of 
her. Eventually she became his wife. The marriage took place in 
1750, when he was twenty-five, and his conversion accomplished. 
After this event he took three voyages as captain of a slaving 
vessel, having, be says, never entertained a scruple as to the law- 
fulness of the traffic, and the trade being considered a “ genteel 19 
calling at once respectable and profitable. In these voyages he 
taught himself Latin, as on the Guinea Coast he hod got up the 
Bix books of Euclid. In 1754 he settled down at Liverpool, and 
from thnt time became known as a distinguished convert. In 1764, 
he was ordained to the curacy of Olney. We see in him, under thus 
charge, certain high qualities — sincerity, zeal, and consistency of 
life and conduct, strong sense, humour, and the qualities that make- 
a friend. He must have had in a fair degree the manners of a gentler 
man to bo the chosen companion of Cowper, Hannah More, and other 
noted names. The self-complacency with which he dwells on the 
favour of heaven to so great a sinner is scarcely tempered by aa 
much shame and contrition as the reader desires ; but the nigh 
Calvinism of bis creed did not require this. Besides his autobio- 
graphy, he wrote books which had great success. lie was a light 
of his party ; but as a curate he failed. Probably he would not 
have thought much of those tokens of a successful ministry whieh 
followed on Mr. Bold's teaching ; hut at any rate they were de- 
cidedly wanting at Olney. He had entered on the curacy under 
the auspices of Mr. Thornton, who supplied him with meAna for all 
necessary expenses. 44 Bo hospitable, 4 were his words , 44 and keep 
open house for such aa are worthy of entertainment. Help 
the poor aud needy. I will statedly allow you 2oof. a year, 
and readily send whenever you have occasion to draw more.” 
And ho was ns good as his word. Mr. Newton was a zealous 
preacher, but his doctrine did not suit his flock ; more especially 
us it was no doubt illustrated by confessions such as we havo 
hinted at. In fact, his devoted biographer has to admit utter 
failure, and confesses that tho Gospel he preached was to the people 
of Olney a savour of death unto death. His successor, Tnomas 
Scott (the commentator), while recognizing the fact, does sot 
throw all the blame on the hearers: — 

Many pious and oven eminent ministers have so humoured and indulged 
their people us to render them captious, self-conceited, and ready to take 
ottbnee at every faithful anil needful reproof and expostulation. Good Mr. 
Newton, thnn whom few stand higher on many grounds, had erred in thin 
respect at Olney to that degree thnt he could not preach a plain and prac- 
tical sermon without exciting inquiries through the town, ** What bos been 
the matter? who has beeu telling something that led to this subject?'* 
By till* and otner concurring circumstances, though exemplary, meek, And 
loving in the highest degree, he became an fili at Olney, and really could 
not keep his station, having lost almost all his authority and influence. 
Aud whou it was known he wns aboqt to go, it seemed the determination to 
thwart and oppose him in all hi* plans for their benefit. Olney, when Mr. 
Newton left it, swarmed with Antinoiuions ; and wheu I a year after becanio 
curate of the parish, most of the professors of the Gospel were Dissenters, 
and I had to attempt raising a new congregation in opposition to Antino- 
raianism and anti-Churchism which prevailed. In a population of 3,500 
people, often not one hundred got together on a Sunday morning till 
nearly the end of the service, and half of these from other places. 

Probably Mr. Newton was better placed at 8t Mary Woolnoth* 
where he ended his days at a great age. His hearers might not 
make such practical application of his doctrine. Rustic and agri- 
cultural congregations require a less varied experience in their 
pastor ; a steady course of well-doing fits their ideas best. Quite 
another class of curate is also characteristic of the latter part of the 
eighteenth century— the elegant dilettante scholar who, either from 
(something in himself or his circumstances, stands out of the way 
of preferment, but still possesses gifts to cast a mild illumination 
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on the remote spot in which destiny fixes him. There wm » Test 
deal of literary activity in that day which had no field for its die* 
play each as our time furnishes. Tet an accomplished man was 
not without a sphere wherever he was placed. It was a sociable 
age ; a scholar well read ia modern literature— especially, let us 
say, in the Italian poets — was an acquisition at every table within 
his reach. Thorn were more literary circles in out-of-the-way places 
then than there are now ; people had more patience with each other's 
effusions iu verse and prose. Letter-writing was cultivated as a 
pursuit ; and, where roads were bad, and the post weekly instead of 
dnily, letters were tolerated of a length which could not now be 
borne. We find of this class a memoir of the Kov. P. Cunning- 
ham, curate of Eyam, in the Peak of Derbyshire, a living held by 
the Rev. Thomas Seward, father of the authoress. lie wrote 
to hiS' rector letters of a portentous length, which were so far 
appreciated that they have found tlicir way into print ; letters 
of five and a half closely-printed pages, in which are collected 
thoughts, criticism, quotation, and narrative which in these 
days would nil have found their way to the magazines. No- 
thing can exceed the harmony of feeling and universal appre- 
ciation that pervades tho record. Mr. Seward preaches to 
the people of Eyam a splendid eulogiuui on their nowly-ap- 
pointed curate; and the curate sendee tho passage which con- 
tains this notice to his relations at Deal, and to the Archbishop 
<tf York, who hod recently ordained him. He lavishes on his flock 
an effusion of feeling in return for 44 continually receiving from 
the parishioners the most affecting and expressive demonstra- 
tions that my continuance in my present station is essential to 
their happiness and contentment. One grasps my hands so vehe- 
mently, as a mark of cordiality, that it is a mercy for me neither 
the gout nor the rheumatism are lodged there ; another takes them 
con amort religioso atte labbre : a third prays for blessings on my 
head as r go along the street,” See. Wo do not quite understand 
tho action conveyed in tho Itulian quotation — a Peak rustic actu- 
ally kissing hands. Possibly the borrowed phrase gives the inten- 
tion only. Elsewhere, in expressing his feeling for the starry sphere 
to which the Derbyshire hills raise him nearer, he declares himself 
an amatore of the great works of nature. lie tills the church. 44 I have 
the inexpressible satisfaction to observe your church more crowded 
than I am assured it has ever been remembered during this season 
of the year. No more Methodist teachers appear at tho chupel at 
Eyam.” These transports so early iu his career led us to antici- 
pate a collapse of somo sort ; but ten years seem to have produced 
no coldness. In spite of little affectations, he had a strong sense 
of duty. He was evidently in his right place, and an example of 
contentment, a* was many an elegant scholar of the time, under 
circumstances which would not in duller men have excited the 
feeling. 

Local history gives us glimpses of life in the Church which by no 
means justify* the complacent notion now prevalent of universal 
apathy and deadness. It is a mere accident when good work in 
remote frames of labour outlives tho memory of the witnesses of it. 


MU. HAWEIS ON LIBERALISM IX THE CHURCH. 

‘YTiT'E have heard a good deal of late about clftiras for greater 
v V freedom in the Church of England. Only the other day two 

S rtitions were presented to Convocation by the Archbishop of 
anterbury from different parties in the Church, the oiie — far the 
most numerously signed — praying for a policy of toleration and 
forbearance in ritual matters, the other deprecating it. It is due 
indeed to the signatories of tho latter or Evangelical petition to 
say that they disclaimed any desire 44 to narrow the comprehen- 
siveness of the National Church, or to abridge reasonable liberty,” 
and they in fact proceed at onco to vindicate this liberty for their 
own rubrical irregularities ; but they were careful to explain that 
it must not be extended to any ceremonies expressive of “ doc- 
trines which we believe to be unscriplural.” Hut there is un- 
fortunately so much diversity of sentiment, both within and 
without the Church of England, us to what is scriptural teaching, 
that those at whom the document is aimed will hardly derive 
much comfort from the explanation that it only denounces rites 
which their opponents think unscriptural. It might indeed fairly 
be urged by Dean Church and his co-signatarios that the doc- 
trines symbolized by the incriminated ritual, whether scriptural or 
not, have at least been ruled by the Supreme Court of Appeal — 
and this in an undefended suit — to be consistent with the Anglican 
formularies, and that they are therefore only claiming liberty for 
the clergyman to give ceremonial expression at the altar to 
beliefs he has confessedly full liberty to teach from the pulpit. It 
ia a very different kind of liberty which is claimed by Mr. llaweis 
iq an article bo has contributed to the Contemporary Review on 
"Freedom of Thought in the Church of England; its Limits, 
what they are, and what they ought to be.” A foot-note informs 
ue that this paper whs 44 originally read before the Clergy of the 
Dictate of Lonaon at Sion College,” and we cannot help suspecting 
that it must have pretty well taken away the breath of that grave 
afid reverend assembly as they listened to it. Mr. llaweis, as 
everybody knows, is a high authority on “ music and morals,” and 
ha has efrawn around his pulpit a circle of curious or admiring 
higtlrtpe who can enjoy a style of eloquence, more educated perhaps, 
bbi ho'Iess sensational, than that which has made the City Temple 
Burrev Tabernacle famous. But we had yet to learn that 
ho to be also an authority on Christian doctrine. He has j 


something however to tell us about It which Is hot exactly hew. 
— for the same sort of thing has bepn said before by Dean Stanley 
and others in more cautious language— but which possesses a 
tain novelty, if not exactly a charm, from its maimer of nttMhqe. 
Certainly, if Mr. Stopford Brooke had sa) at the feet of.. Mr* 
Hawdis, he would have had .no temptation to leave the -Church 
of England ; he would have been taught first to claim a liberty 
far beyond what he needed as already “ belonging " to hi m P 
as an Anglican minister, and secondly to “ ask for more.” ' It la 
difficult indeed to know whether to be most amazed at what Mr. 
Haweis u claims,” or at his thinking it necessary, after his modest 
claim is established, to 44 ask ” for anything further. One is re- 
minded, to be sure, of a familiar example in the old Larin 
Grammar— Quo plus habent eo plus' cupi unt. And it is possible 
this case that some lingering doubt about the security of tho habmt 
may have helped to stimulate the cupidity for further acquisitions.. 
Mr. Haweis is perhaps After all not quite so sure as he would fita 
persuade himself that the limits of hi s present liberty "are * what, 
he says they are, es he is of what 14 they ought to bq.” But it ia 
time to let him speak for himself. 

The paper opens with the modest formula already referred to. 
“ First, let us claim what belongs to us. Secondly, let us ask for 
more.” Tho only remaining restriction on the liberty which 
“ belongs to us ” is “ that rag and tatter of subscription, the Act 
and 29 Viet. c. 122 ” : — 

This is the rag * 

“ 1, A . /?., d« solemnly mnki* tho following declaration t 

44 1 assent to the Thiriy-Nine Articles of Religion end to the Book ott 
Common Prayer and of the Ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons ; 1 
believe the Dnctrini* of the United Church of England and Ireland, a» 
therein set forth, to he agreeable to the Word of God • and in Pubfio- 
Praycr and Administration of the Sacraments I will use the form in the* 
said hook preocrilted und none other, except so for as shall be ordered by 
lawful authority.” 

Some, it is observed, "think this only a degree less binding than, 
tbe old form,” and Mr. Haweis must of course remember how con- 
fidently that argument was pressed on objectors when the change 
was made only fifteen years ago. 44 But — the argument has dono- 
its work and may be discarded now — “ that is a mistake. The 
old was a good round confession of belief, but this rag and tatter- 
binds us to believe neither [the italics are his own] tne Articles- 
nor the Doctrine of the United Church of England and Ireland” 
Does it then mean nothing at all P Not, perhaps, quite that — to* 
assent to anything is to acquiesce in the fact of its existence, just 
as 44 several M.P.’s who are avowed Republicans assent to tho 
monarchy, but do not believe in it.” It is obvious that in this- 
soneo an avowed Atheist might “ assent ” to the 39 Articles and 
the Book of Common Prater quit© as fully as the strictest Angli- 
can. And as for believing the doctrine of the Church to bo- 

44 agreeable to the Word of God” — well, let us assume for tho- 

moment that the Word of God means the Bible, though Mr. 

llaweis is “ not personally fond of confounding ” the two ; but. 
what then P 

After seeing what the “ vigour and rigour” of a professional theologian, 
can do for the Thirty-Nine Articles out of tho Bible and what rival «eets> 
have habitually done for their own tenets, there is evidently no quantity or 
quality of doctrine w hich cannot be shown, with a little judicious severity 
in tho handling of texts, to be agreeable to ilio Word of God. 

The declaration of belief therefore merely amounts to a statement 
that tho Bible, which has been interpreted in a thousand different 
ways by as many jarring sects or individual readers, may be so inter- 
preted os not to*clash with the 39 Articles. Clearly any one who 
scrupled to make this declaration must be scrupulous almost to mono*- 
| mama. If indeed it meant that the Articles supplied the only natural 
and proper interpretation of tbe Bible — a view which might quite 
conceivably be held by Mr. Dradlaugh — that would not at all 
prove their teaching to be true, for we may fairly* claim that,, 
when a clergyman is required at his ordination to profess his un-* 
feigned belief in all the canonical Scriptures, it is only in the same 
sense as a man 4 ‘ unfcignedly believes in the British Museum,” 
that is to say “ he masters the contents as well as he can, and 
believes all that tbe best and wisest authorities can tell him about 
them,” That is precisely tbe process the author of the Age of 
Reason tells us that he applied to the Bible, by .which he arrived 
at the conclusion that it was All 44 fabulous,” and in that sense,, 
which on Mr. Haweis s showing is a sufficient one. he 44 unfeignedly 
believed it.” There remain, it is allowed— for Mr. Haweis is re- 
solved to do full justice to the force of the adverse argument— 
besides 44 the rag and Utter of subscription” certain "rubrics- 
which have the force of statute law.” They deal chiefly however 
with ritual, and 44 where they bind ritual they are systematically 
broken, and where they bind doctrine they are commonly ig- 
nored.” * ■ »' 

So for then the cose appears simple enough, and the- liberty 
already existing so complete that nobody need be excluded to 
the Anglican ministry by the existing subscriptions who would nob 
equally be excluded if being asked to subscribe the first axiom of 
Euclid. But the writer does not somehow feel quite at hia 
ease. There 3b * edit of current* prejudice that, after all, subsorip- 
tion to formularies must mean something, and "doctrine mm 
resolve itself into doctrines, and these ditetrines foe contained 4 
creeds and formularies.” . And so we are brought back to the Old 
question, " Do you believe them or do yon hot P n / 

Abolish subscription, relax the rubrics, yet, as long *a the Prayer 'Book' 
is assented to and usod, this is the question which every tew fat 'tT 
face— Do you, or do you not, believe the c re ed s and feruntom w tie 
Church of Eogland ? * 
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elections, were thrown into the fire. On this topic the author of 
The Rescue ( 1672 ) wrote Appropriate verses 44 To Mn, D. 0 .,” 
whose name being left after drawing valentines, and cast into the 
fee, was snatched out— 

J f like the Angel, did aspire 
Your JVame to rescue front the Are. 

My zeal succeeded for your name , 

Hut I, alas, caught all the flame 1 
A meaner offering thus sufficed, 

And leuac was not sacrificed. 

This was a good beginning, and the interchange of verses and gal- 
Jantrieswent on through the year. From a passage in Pepi/s's 
Diary, it seems that another custom was sometimes followed, the 
lady who first saluted a man in the morning of St. Valentine's 
Hay was his Valentine. This appears to have oeen the manner in 
Scotland, if Sir Walter is light in his description of the wooing 
of the Fair Maid of Perth and of Hal of the Wynd. A more 
notable example is Ophelia's song, especially if we read, 

Good- morrow, *tis St. Valentine’s day, 

All in the morn betlmc, 

And 1 a maid at your window, 

To be your Valentine. 

An early meeting between Valentines seems to have been an essen- 
tial part of the arrangement. Thus Pepys writes (February 14, 

1 665) : — 44 This xnoruiug comes betimes Dicke Pen to be my wife's 
Valentine, and came to our bedside. By the same tokeu I had 
him brought to my side, thinking to have made him kiss mo ; but 
lie perceived me and would not ; so went up to his Valentine ; a 
notable, stout, witty boy.** Pcpys seems to have preferred small 
hoys as Valentines for that lovely toast, Mrs. Pepys. Perhaps 
fortune favoured him in the drawing. On Valentine's Day, 1G66, 
he writes : — “ This morning came up to my wife's bedside, 1 being 
up dressing myself, little Will Mercer to be her Valentine, and 
brought her name writ upon blue paper in gold letters, done by 
himself, very pretty; and we were both well pleased with it. 
But,” adds careful Pepys, 44 1 am also this year my wife’s Valen- 
tine, and it will cost me 5/. ; but that 1 must have laid out if we 
had not been Valentines.” Thus the money's worth was kept iu 
the family. It seems, from an entry in 1667, that Pepys was to 
he his wife's Valentine every year, with no prejudice to other 
Valentines on both sides. In 1067 he found this favour “likely to 
cost 4/. or 5 1. in a ring for her, which she desires.” Gay says thbt 
among country people the first acquaintance of the opposite sex 
met on St. Valentines Day was the destined swain or nymph : — 

Thee first I spied, and the first swain wo see. 

In spite of Fortune, shall our true love be. 

Speaking of presents, the learned Moresinus avers that the 
women receive them from the men. But in canny Scotland the 
presents were reciprocal. Brand quotes from the Connoisseur 
an odd piece of folk-lore. A lady is the speaker, and she 
describes how, on Valentine's eve, she pinned four bay leaves to 
the corners of her pillow, and one to tho middle, and all that she 
might dream of her lover. Nor was this her only sleight of 
magic. She boiled an egg hard, took out the yolk, filled th6 
hollow with salt, and devoured the egg, Bhell and all. She then 
went to bed in solemn silence, dreamed of Mr. Blossom, and, sure 
enough, drew that favoured swain for her Valentine. Herrick, 
not usually a purist, seems, very unreasonably, to have limited the 
privileges of valentines to unmarried girls. Thus he writes of a 

She must no more a-maylng, 

Nor by Koac-buda divine 
Who’ll be her Valentine. 

What pretty poetical customs, and how merry an England that 
Was in which they flourished ! Now we divine not by rose-buds, 
but, at most, buy ilimsy cards or French sweetmeats. Now we 
never go a-maying ; and, indeed, only the most hardy would he 
capable of such exercises, and they must needs be dressed in 
ulstera and sealskin raiment. % 

ValeYitinoB seem to be pre-eminently an English custom. We 
have never observed the usual decorative love-letters in the sta- 
tioners windows in France at this season of the year. The 
44 love-divinations " which used to be practised on tho Oontinent At 
Advent had nothing to do with St. Valentine, And rathor corre- 
sponded to our practices at Candlemas. Misson, when he de- 
scribed our old habit of drawing Valentines, seems to have 
regarded it as a custom peculiar to England and Scotland. “ Les 
Valentins donnent Bals et Cadeaux, portent pendant plusieurs 
jours sur le coaur ou sur la uianche les billets de leur Valentines, 
et tssez sou vent l'amour s'y boute.” 

The origin of the custom of St. Valentine's Day would be more 
easy to discover if we had means of tracing the rites over a wider 
area. Asa rule, it may be said that popular festivals are older 
than the rise of the great mythological religions, those of Greece 
and Rome. They were adopted by the Olympian rituals, and. 
once more, were adopted by the Catholic Church. Christmas, and 
the Summer Solstice, and All Souls' Day are honoured among 
savages, and were honoured by the civilized ancients with rites 
which still survive. But we have no such guides to the signi- 
ficance of St. Valentine's feast. Wheatley observes, and we have 
no reason to dispute his evidence, that “ St. Valentine was a man 
of mart admirable parts.” ^ Jle was also famed for his H love and 
dbarfry but these qualities have no obvipus connexion with an 
oldL English custom* Bishop Hall attributes to St. Valentine 
s fogttlar chastity ; 41 Valentine s self, or some as chaste as be.” 
it is rather odd that St. Valentine's feast should almost coin- 


cide with that of Faunue in the Roman Calendar. Status, 
according to Ovid, was a rather licentious god. The post, how- 
ever, in the Fasti, mentions no Roman observances on me test of 
Faunas which even distantly resemble the innooent mirtb of 
the day of St Valentine. Perhaps the Folk htm Society may 
.be able to throw some light on a somewhat difficult subject, which, 
to the best of our knowledge, has never been properly investi- 
gated* The author of some verses prefixed to a little pamphlet, 

“ Ye Old Style Valentines ” (Falkner and Son, Manchester); says 
that 

The custom rules, which had its birth 
In Roman times.— They cut by lot, 

That each might know the maid he’d got. + 

But this is not evidence, and we do not know where the evidence 
is to be found. Probably the Fathers, who generally rail at all 
pleasant old “heathen” customs, have something to say on the 
subject. But the Fathers were rather copioua writers; and we 
have not time to investigate their many and meritorious pro- 
ductions. 

The publication of Messrs. Falkner contains some pretty lines 
from our old writers, which might be adopted by lusty Valentinee 
whom the gods have not made poetical, even m the measure of 
Sam Weller. Thus Drayton writes (and who is to better 
Drayton F) : — 

Each little bird this tide 
Doth choose her loved peei; 

Which constantly abide 

In wedlock all the year ; • 

As Nature is their guide. 

So may we two be true 
This year, nor change for new. 

Ah turtles coupled were. 

Drayton also 

Laugh* at them that cbooaa 
Their Valentines by lot. 

But wo hardly believe that the lots were fairly dealt. Too much 
was at stake, and love goes so often by cross purposes, that 
the old wooers, if it was at all in their power to correct fortune^ 
would not have given him this chance. The prettiest, We think, 
of all valentines is that by Donne, which rivals the bird's ow*r 
music : — 

Hail, Bishop Valentine ! whose day this is ; 

All the air is tbv diocese, 

And all the chirping choi vest era 
And other birds are thy parishioners: 

Thou marryest every year 

The lyric lark, and the grave whispering dove ; 

The sparrow that neglects his life for love, 

Thu household bird with the red stomacher 5 
Thou uiak’st the blackbird speed as soon 
As doth the goldfinch or the halycou— 

This day, more cheerfully than ever shine. 

This day, which might inflame thyself, old Valentine l 

Were tho old springs warmer than ours, or is it only that th» 
hearts of tho people were less easily chilled, and they foresaw the 
summer before the daffodils come, and while the enow is still at 
war with the snowdrop? February seems cold weather for 
wooing, and the ingenious novelist is right who holds that August 
is tho dangerous month, and that love 44 waxes cold '* with October, 
and dies when the hunting-season has fairly begun. Are there no 
maids and bachelors to revive the old customs, with the old 
furniture and faded colours, And to revere, with verses and posies, 
that “ saint of admirable parts, and singular love and charity, 8t. 
Valentine ” ? Probably the custom in its right form is obsolete 
now ; but some thought it obsolete in 1660, yet it long survived 
that yoar of grace. 


GREEK WIT. 


I N wbatever terms we frame the definition of wit, it must, we 
think, be acoepted that in no nation has the possession of the 
quality of wit enjoyed such just fame as in ancient Greece, and 
our opinion is supported by reference to a small brochure of one 
hundred and twontv pages, comprising some four hundred say- 
ings, bona mots, and* ana, put forth by one of our most eminent 
Greek scholars, Mr, Paley.- These have been collected by him, 
put together with as much abbreviation as was practicable in the 
course of reading, and adcommodated to the perusal of general 
readers with some taste for scholarship, so as to introduce them to 
a field little traversed in school reading. 

A good many of the best anecdotes are referable to ASlian'e 
Vuria Historia , in fourteen bookB, tbe work- of a Roman of 
Hadrian's date who was, however, keenly fond of the Greeks and 
Greek literature and oratory. To him we owe a saving of Themis- 
tocles, that “ if some one were to show me two mme, the one 1 ead- 
ing to the devil and the other to Parliament, I would choose the 
former.” Comparing the English of this repartee wife fee original, 
we find it nearly literal, and it affords us an opportunity of noting 
the discrepancy between modern and ancient taste on the appre- 
ciation of the pleasantest of dubs. Another gives a saying of 
Anaxarchus, who ridiculed Alexander the Greats fancy for oa&ing 
himself a god. The King was ill, and his physician ordered him 
a pudding. 44 All the hopes of our goa, aald Ansxarohns, 

41 lie in this pudding.” Another saying is tacked to the ; 
of Plato by tho same anecdotist, concerning the f* 

of Agrigentuui. lie observed that they had ooitly m 
and gave costly banquets, and thereupon remarked that they 1 
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oeiftbfey were to live for ever, and dined as if they would to 
deed for ever* According to another version of the same saying 
we find that one interpretation of the last part of it supposes 
the Agrigentines to dine as if they were to die next day. 
A truly didactic saying is attributed by /Elian to the Spartan 
magistrates* “ When certain persons' from Clazomeute had 
come to Sparta and smeared with soot the seats on which the 
Spartan magistrates sat discharging public duties; on discovering 
what had wen done and by whom/ they expressed no indignation, 
but merely ordered a public proclamation to be made, * Let it be 
lawful for the people.of Olazomente to make blackguards of them- 
selves. 1 n A very large number of apothegms, proverbs, or sayings 
’ v of more or less wit, occur up and down the collected works of 
Plutarch, although Schneidowin does not hesitate to attribute 
these to some impostor usurping his name. At any rate, they are 
handily classified, and form a bulky addition to Mr. Puley’s trans- 
lated specimens. Hero is a brief and bright saying which this 
writer attaches to King Archelaus, when a talkative barber, 
trimming his beard, asked him “ How shall 1 cut it?'* “ In 
silence,” replied the King. The anecdote recalls one of 0 liarlcs 1 l.’s 
bragging barbers, who boasted to him he could cut Ilis Majesty's 
throat when he would-— a boast for which he wna only dismissed, 
though for a like rash vaunt, according to Peter Cunningham, the 
barber of Dionysius was crucified. To return to Plutarch, he tells 
the following stories, both good in their way, of Philip of Macedon. 
In passing sentence on two rogues, lie ordered one to leave 
Macedonia with all speed, and the other to try to catch him. 
No less astute was his query as to a strong position lie wished to 
occupy, which was reported by the scoutB to he almost im- 
pregnable. “ Is there not/* he asked, “even a pathway to it wide 
enough for an «ass laden with gold ? ” Philip, too, according to 
Plutarch, is entitled to the fatherhood of an adage which retains 
its ancient fame about “calling a spude a sonde.*’ When 
some Olynthians denounced Philip's courtiers to iiim ns traitors, 
they were, ho said, “rude and illiterate, rrju aKu<fjrji> irKa<j)rfv 
Xtyovrar.” Another sample of a witty saying from Plutarch’s 
mint is that attributed to Themistocles, that his son wits 
the most powerful mau in Greece. “ For, Baid he, “ the 
Athenians rule the Hellenes, I rule the Athenians, your mother 
rules me, and you rule your mother.” We must cite one or two 
Other of the many examples from Plutarch. This is attributed by 
bim to Leotychidas, son of Arislo. “ A snake hating twined itself 
round a key, which was declared by the seers to be a portent, 
Leotycliidas remarked, “ It would have been more of a portent 
if the key had twined itself round a snake." Others are con- 
nected with ornithology, like the apothegm of one who plucked 
the feathers from a nightingale, and finding it a very Biuiill 
bird, exclaimed, “You little wretch, you’re nothing but voice” 
(0 a>va rte cWl kui ovfiiv «iXAo) ; and again, the repartee of 
a Laconian to u man of Sparta, who twitted him with being 
unable to stand as long us hinipclf cm one leg. “ No ! ” 
replied the other ; “ but any guoso can.” This bon mot, 
as it is called by Urban Chovreau in his Ana (vol. vii., p. 8), 
is told with reference to persons who set great store on very 
frivolous accomplishments; but neither in the Greek nor in the 
translation have we lit upon a reference to evidence of the fact 
which tho repartee seems to assume. “"When Dermuka the 
orator remarked, thnt tho swords of the Spartans were so 
short that they could be swallowed by conjurors, Agia the younger 
king of that name leplied, ‘Wo find them quite long enough to 
reach the enemy.’ ’’ Here the wit exerted is of a truly Spartan 
tenor, but tBe anecdote of (Jleomenes’s oath to give the 
Argives a truce for seven da^s, and excusing his perfidious 
slaughter of them in their sleep on Lhe third night “It was a truce 
for seven days ” — is surely not wit, but subterfuge. Else- 
where, ns for example, in some extracts from Lucian (we except 
tho extracts from Ids tract on Demonax), it is not very oasv 
to see the point ro clearly ns to justify their admission into the area 
of Greek wit. The story of liippocloidcB, the devil-may-care son 
of Tisandrus, with the remark of Agaristes’s father, “"O son of 
Tisandrus, you have danced away your bride ” ; and the undig- 
nified dancer’s reckless reply, “ llippocleides don’t care,” perhaps 
belong rather to humour than to wit. Others of Mr. Paley s drafts 
on Herodotus corny more easily iuto the prescribed area. An anec- 
dote of Strabo gives a vivid picture of the clashing of a luirper’s 
performances with the sounding of a bell for opening of the fish 
market. All the audience vanished at once save a little deaf man. 
The harper expressed himself unutterably flattered at his having 
resisted the importunity of the bell. “ What ! ” cried the deaf man, 
“ has the fish bell rung ? Then I’m off too. Good-by ! ” One excel- 
lent saying from Plutarch has been as yet overlooked. It is tucked 
on toPeisistratus, one of the most geninl figures among the ancients. 
“ When minded to marry again he was dissuaded by his sour, 
who asked whether t ho was dissatisfied with them.’ * Certainly 
not, my dear fellows, 1 he replied, 4 1 wish to have more like you.’” 
In the rate hoard ot anecdote preserved in Athenceus occur many 
admirable mots and witty saving** which have Imen culled once 
and again; many also doubtless which have hitherto escaped 
translation. No Greek scholar needs to be told that a great 
Aristopbanic exercise of wit consists in the figure irupu Trpocr- 
iotciav, the surprise of some ludicrous substitution for the idea 
naturally expected. The lively fish tattle enshrined in the pages 
of Athenams abounds in instances of this. Here is one attributed 
to Theocritus of Chios (another than the Syracusan or Alexandrian 
idylUst), and addressed by him M to one Diodes, a fish-glutton who 
hm lost hit 'wife and was cramming-in fish at her funeral feast, 


whilst at the same time he shed tears.” Theocritus said to him — 
“ Weep not, you can do no good by— fish-eating ” (Ath. 344 p* B.> 
Another story occurs to us, which we may quote in illustration, or 
a wit who, when told that the “ray” was a good fish, said b 
“ Y r es ; about as good ns if a man were to eat a boiled cloak. 
The name of Stobseus recalls to us another famous collector of 
valuablo and instructive sayings, whose date is uncertain^ but pro- 
bably later than that of Ilicrocles ; it is also pretty certain that he 
was a heathrn. Of his two works, the Ecloyce and the Flarilegium, 
the latter has been of great service to modern anoedotists. From the 
tenor of many of the storieB we aro led to accept the account that 
he compiled them for the guidance of his son. A thief excused 
himself to Demosthenes by saying, “ 1 did not know it was yours.” 
“ But you did know,” said the other, “ that it was not yours.” 
Another records that Simonides used to say “ ho never once 
regretted having held his tongue, but very often he hod felt sorry 
for having spoken.” According to the same collector, Zeno held! 
the same teaching from experience when lie said to a talkative 
youth, “ Young man, nature gave us one tongue, but two ears, 
that we may hear just twice as much as we speak.” 

Since wo have expressed, under some reserve, an opinion that 
much that is preserved in Lucian is hardly to be classed as 
Greek wit, it is but fitting to cite one or two exceptions. Here* 
is one from his treatise 11 De Saltntu,” ii. p. 309, which pre- 
sents two witty apologues. The people of Antioch were in 
the habit of criticizing the personal appearance of the actors 
on the stage. When a short man came on to act the part of 
Hector, the audience called out, “Whore’s Hector P You are 
only the boy ABtyanax ! " When a very tall one was to play the 
part of CapaneuB scaling the wall of Thebes, they exclaimea, “ Step* 
in ! Never mind the ladder.” In his Life of Demonax the same 
famous satirist and humourist tells succinctly how Demonax, when 
a sorcerer boasted that he could, by his potent charms, make 
people give him just what he liked, said, “ Follow me ; I have one 
simple charm that will do as much ns any of yours.” Going to a 
baker's shop, he produced a penny, and said, “ Give me a loaf.” 
Ridiculing the pedantry of such as affect archaic words, Lucian 
makes this same Demonax say to one who was guilty of so doing,. 
“ I asked you, my friend, a question in the language of the 
day, ond you answer it as Agamemnon would have done.”* 
But a mine of wit still lies in divers other collections, hardly yet 
unearthed so as to be publici juris. 


THE REVOLVER AGE. 

I T has always pleased historians of the picturesque kind to 
divide the periods of history in some more striking manner 
than by humdrum numerals. We beg to suggest to the next his- 
torian of thiB kidney the title of this article as a neat and appro- 
priate designation for tho Inst quarter of the nineteenth century. 
There are mystorios in it of the most profitable kind to tho dovout 
explorer ; the meclmnicul perfection and practical inefficiency of tho 
revolver, its capacity of “ making all men alike tall,” or rather 
short, its unheroic character, &c. &c., all o tiering texts for im- 
provement by the expositor. But at present we do not speak 
tropically, but literally. In Tiherim dfjliu it Orontes ; the Ohio and 
the Mississippi ha\e made a junction with the Thames, and tho 
shops and pockets of London overflow with revolvers. A peaceable 
Londoner of thirty years ago would have been aghast at the stacks 
of little boxes containing 1 leriugers, the artlessly stmwn pilos of 
“ bulldogs ” which offer themselves to him now in tho public 
streets. There was a time when a single “ Colt ’’ in a gunsmith s 
window was something for a lounger with nothing to do to stop 
and gaze at : now the weapons of this kind lie heaped, like- 
currants or a new importation of the finest Tali] at dates, in every 
twentieth shop or so. Neither can it be Baid that it is a unem 
idle display. Tho mild Londoner of ancient days who has just 
been described walks down a secluded street in St. John’s Wood, 
and he learns that a young person “ foolin’ around ” with a play- 
thing of this sort has shot herself. To settle bis nerves, he enters 
what a French traveller once described, with politeness and truth, 
as “ those cafes of London, whose decoratious ore violent, whose 
accommodation is insufficient, and whose consummations afflict 
the throat with a singular thirst ” ; and, as he enters, a baIvo of 
revolver bullets greets him. lie seeks the western quarters of the 
town, and a still more interesting sight is to be seen. From 
a stately mansion there bounds a burgbir, pursued by a lair damsel 
in the garb of servitude. Several policemen and a postman chase 
the burglar, even as Thompson of Angel's was chased by the Bald- 
Headed Snipe of the Volley. But the parts on this occasion are 
reversed. The Bald-lleaded Snipe “ ran and occasionally shot 
the policemen and the postman run, and. occasionally are shot at. 
Two revolvers grace the person of the burglar, ana, having dis- 
abled his pursuers, he seeks the shelter of the unfinished house 90 
dear to burglars, and is seen no more, except dimly, and in a 
legendary manner, buying hats in Portland Itoad, and demanding 
to bo driven to finish the day at tho Grecian Theatre. If the 
frightened spectator flies from tho capital of England to that of 
Scotland, a remarkable variation of the same scene meets him be- 
tween Edinburgh and Leith ; while, os for the third metropolis of 
the TJnited Kingdom, it need hardly be said that in Dublin the re- 
volver is the usual occoiqp&niment of the breakfast-table and the 
bedroom to sleeping and waking man and woman. The revolves 
pemoctat with the Irish gentleman, peregrinatur, rusticate 
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especially I'usticat.ur. If he is wise, he is followed by a servant with 
a double-barrelled pun ; Winchester repeaters lie on his table, and 
for earring e company a carbine smooth-bored and loaded with buck- 
shot is behoved to be a superior protection. But the revolver is, 
as it were, additional to all these. What with Land Leaguers in 
Ireland, fuotimda in Scotland, and burglars in England, the gun- 
makors of lfer Majesty's dominions ought to bo driving a roaring 
trade. 

Tho Cromwell Jload burglary is perhaps chiefly remarkable 
because of the number of the weapons which the evasive burglar 
carried. Its circumstances qua burglary were familiar to the at- 
tentive student of tho burglarious art. A neighbourhood wlu?e 
inhabited and uninhabited houses are arranged after the fashion 
of streaky bacon, and where yet other houses in an unfinished 
state occur, is the burglar’s paradise. Tho uninhabited house is 
for him not merely a placo of rest and meditation, but tho 
easiest and safest mode of entrance to the inhabited house. The 
unfinished dwelling is a refuge, a kind of Multipart us in which 
lteynnrd defies his enemies. The unfinished house or carcass is 
a delight to burglars and to boys, but a fearful place of traps to 
the hasty pursuer. Its rooms, fioorless or furnished only with 
some narrow strip of lloor with a yawning precipico beside it ; its 
stairs, non-cxistout or unrnui parted, ami all its other mysteries, are 
pervious to the expert, but likely to bring tho rash intruder 
to complete griof. The valour of Lady Ilarhurtons housemaid 
— for it seems that it was a housemaid, mid not tho more ex- 
perienced nod generally elder cook -is pleasant, but not wholly 
novel. That several unarmed policemen — on the principle of 
an aged but noble-minded constable in tho Clmnuel Islands, 
who once remarked, “ Oo n’est pas la force, monsieur; cost 
l'autorito’’ — should bo set to catch a very well-armed burglar, is 
also an old story, and as for the postman, bis probable fate is 
nothing new. In tho ordinary course of British oHicinlisiu that 
postman, having obeyed the immemorial duty imposed on nil Her 
Majesty's subjects, of assisting in thief-catching at tho rLk of 3 iis 
life and the loss of his blood, will have his pay stopped while he 
is in hospital, will be reprimanded for absence, and perhaps fined 
for not having completed his delivery. We say in the ordinary 
course, for it is possible that Mr. Fawcett may prevent things 
taking this turn. But what is really now is the apparition of the 
two-revulvored burglar. ►Samurai with two swords all men know, 
and there was a poriod when tho British sailor, out of the 
spoils of Frenchmen and Spaniards, invariably carried two walclies, 
which iu a frolic he occasionally fried because of their likeness 
to eggs. But two revolvers are something new ; even one is 
a comparatively recent addition to the equipment of the com- 
plete burglar. It is not known whether before tho days 
of tho late Mr. Peace any one had thought of attaching 
the weapon by a strap to the wrist that so the Lauds 
might be free, and the pistol always available. .Perhaps Peace in- 
vented the strap. But even that departed hero is not recorded to 
have armed himself with the Circassian luxury of two revolvers. 
Probably some rival of tlje hatless theatre-goer of the Grecian 
will now perform his works, his daily teAn of burglary, with 
three, and ho by degrees we shall return to tho da} 8 when, on tho 
■authority of The l*iratc, gentlemen of another branch of the pro- 
fession suspended pistols by pairs, and almost dozens, about their 
manly frames, in sashes and scarves of elegant pattern. As there 
must be many burglars iu London, this will be a great set-oiF to 
tho present dull uniformity of masculine habit , and will improve 
the appearauce of the streets not a little. 

The (irst impulse of tho householder is, of course, to go and do 
likewise, and he has been known in tho last few days to take 
counsel with his friends on the best mothod <jf arming. A cursory 
allusion has already been made to differences of opinion ns to tho 
best armament for a threatened man of peace. (Some authorities 
recommend the old-fashioned duelling-pistol, single or double, 
loaded also on tho old-fashioned principle, with loose powder, a 
wad -pierced and plugged with more powder suy4he very cun- 
mug ones— uud plenty of rather large shot, or one leaden bolus of 
the old ounce-of-lead pattern. For tho mere purposes of annihi- 
lating the burglar, there can be no doubt that this would be most 
effective, while for the purpose of disabling him ut a distance, the 
Irish plan of double-barrelled carbines or shot-guns is commend- 
able. But those wlmse nerves are not. heroically strung .see more 
safety in tho multiplied resources supplied by the revolver, as well 
a a more merit iu its handiness, cheapness, and so forth. Perhaps i 
they are not wholly wise. Most revolvers from their extreme short- 
ness of barrel and want of equipoise aro very dilUcult to shoot 
straight with; tho copper cartridges usually supplied for them have 
but little range and less penetration, and the very number of re- 
serve shots is, as expert students of military history and human 
nature know, likely to encourage wild firing. Besides, there are 
revolvers and revolvers, and many of thoso commonly sold are in- 
struments probably useless and certainly dangerous. Belginn and 
American gun makers have for many years turned out these things 
at a surprisingly low price, and probably Birmingham has not 
been ibr behind. Now a cheap revolver can by no means be a 
good one. The mechanism requires to he carefully made and of 
good material, while most of the best movements and actions 
are protected by patent. It was said by an expert in a meant 
fei M— when, ns it was thought, murder, but, as it appeared pro- 
4fctfMy unintentional suicide, had resulted from the Workmen- 
tioned " foolin' around” with these awkward toys— that some 
revolvers aro so tiimstly adjusted and so badly poised that, in. the 
mere holding of them by an unskilled person, the drag on the 


hand might set the trigger free. Besides this,: Cheap revolver* are 
always jamming, while, .weak as the, changes usually are,, the 
breech-piece not un frequently proves insufficient to remit 'it, If, 
therefore, any one determines to proeuro a revolver for the Use of 
himself or his housemaid— this could not he regarded a* a badge 
of shivery like the once-hated cap, because toy revolvers appended 
to chiltelaines are by no means unknown ornaments, though very 
ugly ones— it is suggested to him that he should get a good one, 
that ho should have himself moderately instructed in the us* of it, 
and that, above all, lie should keep it well out of the way of 
others. 

After all, however, the simultaneous girding .of revolvers to oil 
sides is a thing by no means to be wished. It is clear that, iP 
burglars take to them— as in all seriousness they seem to have done 
— tlio police must be armed with some woapon more effective 
than tho truncheon. This might be the heavily-shod staff which 
lias been suggested, and has been actually tried with good 
effect in Liverpool. In some cases it would almost certainly nave 
to be the revolver. To make a funs about au “ armed police ” is 
nonsense. If a policeman can bo trusted with a truncheon, he can 
be trusted with a revolver, and the dangerous part of him to the 
public is nut his pistol or hia truncheon, but his tongue. But 8ir 
William llaroourt's answer in the House of Commons the Other 
night seems to show that the Government are seriously thinking 
of taking some steps to put down tho revolver in the case of 
“ civilians.” As everybody knows, a good many suggestions have 
been made, such as a stamp duty on revolvers, a licence duty for 
carrying them, or even a positive prohibition of them in public 
places without good cause shown. These and other suggestions 
aro oxcullunl iu intention, but a little diilicult to carry out. The 
revolver is in its nature a pocket instrument ; mid a compulsory 
searching of all pockets, say at 12 o’clock every day, would bo 
costly ami diilicult in tho first place, and might bo unpopular iu 
the second. Probably tho imposition of penal servitude for life 
on every burglar found armed with iirearms, whether he used 
them or not, and of u heavy penalty on any one using revolvers 
in a public placo, whether harm came of it or not, might have 
somo effect. Meanwhile, there is somewhere about ft Crested — 
though at one time hatless— -Jay Hawk of tho Mountains, who has 
two revolvers, and is a very good shot while ho runs. With a 
view to hiru Sir Edmund llonderson repeats the plaintive cry, 

“ Look to your fnsteniugs.” lie does not any "Look to your revol- 
vers " ; nor, on tho whole, do we feel inclined to Bay so, though it 
may be admitted to bo scarcely fair that a policeman with a 
truncheon, or a householder with a hair-brush, Bliould bo expocted 
to meet ns 011 equal terms a burglar with a Colt's double-action, 
self-extracting -sSo, ur an Irish Constabulary " bulldog." 


LA PRINCE S SE DE BAGDAD AT THE COM fi DIE 
I'TlANCAlSE. 

OINCE the production of Daniel llochat last spring, the Comedio 
IO Fran^.iiso has been content with one novelty and one revival - 
exclusive of the brilliant performances of Zb Bourgeois Qentilhomme 
and L' impromptu de Versailles , on the occasion of the two hundredth 
anniversary of tho foundation of the theatre. The novelty was 
au ambitious one — a five-act play in verse, calJod Garin , by an 
untried author, M. l'aul Del air. We have 110 space for a detailed 
account of this production, which had only a limited success. The 
revival was the play by M. Vocquerie mentioned above, Jean 
If a n dry, originally acted in 1 863. Had tho title been " A Spoilt 
Child,” the object of the four acts of this tiresome piece would 
have been exactly described ; for the author has set himself to 
portray the humours of a certain Olivier, one of the most dis- 
agreeable persons that cau be imagined, whom Jcau Baudry, out 
of pure benevolence, lias taken into his house and educated. The 
ill-tempered, self-conscious youth is played with extraordinary 
skill by M. Worms ; and M. Got throws all his UBual ability into 
the character of the mistaken philanthropist, Jean Baudry. No 
talent, however, could make such a piece interesting; and we 
wonder that it was thought worthy of reproduction while hundreds 
of far better plays, old and now, remain unperformed. There was at 
one time some thought of playing La Moabite , a biblical drama, 
by M. Paul Deroul&ie, whose tine play L' Hermann woe successful 
at the Oddon a short time ago ; but, after the piece had been 
accepted, the author received an intimation that he would do well 
to withdraw it. M. Derouldde prides himself on being at once a 
LiLnrhl and a Christian, and would have us believe that his 
opinions were distasteful to some who hold high political office*. 
It has been whispered— and we have reason to believe with abso- 
lute truth— that it was rejected in favour of Jean Baudry in order 
to please the most advanced section of iiopuhlicanfl. from what 
we have already said, it will have boon seen that this miserable 
iece of time-serving has met with its just reward. Jean Baudry 
as been unsuccessful ; and the theatre has lost the credit of pro- 
ducing a piece which had steriing merit, though it might not have 
pleased everybody. 

At last, however, a novelty has made its appearance* if- 
Alexandre Dumas has produced what we may term; in the lan- 
guage of science, a pathological, or even a teratologic*!* mo*;; 
for it deals with the morbid mental condition of ttutamton*, 
who .are all utterly abnormal* The piece, Which j*ijr three 
short acts, is called La Princme de Bagdad, in rtfiwenoe 
to a name which has been jgiven to the heroine in a certain 
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sit, in order to indicate discreetly the fact that she is of 
royal descent. Scandal, in the person of an old, and for once 
will-informed mid accurate, roui , called Godler, admirably acted 
by M. Thiron, records that her father came to Paris in 1853, when 
he wns Grown Prinqe 5 that there he fell in lore with the pretty 
and, not too scrupulous daughter of a shopkeeper, who was hastily 
married to a complaisant nobleman, the Marquis de Quansas, to 
conceal tbe royal indiscretion. The scene in which these secrets 
are communicated by Godler to a young friend, M. Trevelo, is one 
pf the most brilliant that M. Dumas has ever written. The 
dialogue, sparkling with wit, end barbed with malice, derives 
additional point from being spoken in the house of the Princess 
herself, where there is thunder in the air ; and the interlocutors, 
though they affect to be intimate friends of herself and her husband, 
are really exulting over the impending catastrophe, and pause 
every now and then to rally each other on personal peculiarities 
and piquant details, like medical students at a post-mortem exami- 
nation. For the Princess, Mile. Lionnette de Quunsas, had made 
a love-match with the Count Jean do linn, seven years before the 
niece begins. They lwvo one child, a boy. Her extravagance 
has ruined them, and the curtain rises on an explanation of the 
pecuniary situation given to the Count by his man of business. 
They owe, or rather she owes, 1,107,127 francs 52 centimes, to 
defray which the only visible asset is the value of their house, 
some 800,000 francs. There is, however, one way of obtaining a 
sum which, if added to this, would pay everybody. Her lather 
had promised her 1,500,000 francs, which were to be remitted to 
her after his death by a certain Baroness Snadetta. Two millions 
were left to this lady by will, with the following note : — 4 * 1 am 
certain that Mme. de Spadetta will make good use of this money.” 
Her own view of the bequest was that she should keep the whole 
herself; in consequence of which resolution Lionnette and she 
had quarrellod. After n while, however, she proposed to 
Lionnetto to accept 500,000 francs, on condition of returning all her 
father’s letters. Lionnette, with characteristic vehemence, lmd 
scornfully declined the bargain. The lawyer, M. llicimrd, usks 
why she attaches such importance to these letters : — 

LinXNETTf:. 

Vous lc fleinnnriez, Mnnsictir llirharil ? i’mirqiioi lienf-nn nux h-llrc* 
d*un pfcre qu'ott nimnit, qui vous qui dluiL lT.oumic qiw-uil uu>» 

perc et qui «.\st inert ? 

IluiiArtn. 

Qu’est-co quo vous romptez on fain* ? 

I.IONNLTTK. 

Lea garukr, Ioh roliro, eomme cola in ’arrive fie touqis on temp*, lor^qie* 
lea vivauta nfeunuiHit ou mo lirgoulont ; et quaint )<» tnourrai, !•*' vinpnih r 
a v 00 in oi pour !<•*. Ini rewire, it lui. b’il v*l vrni qti’on ictmuve daiii Lu 
mort qu/uid on s’e^L aimi* dan* hi vie. ljui sail V opn^ iivmr <*(e si pui - 
aant «ur la terre, il li’tiura ])oul-otie quo nu»i ou en*l; il l’aut l»ion qm* je 
garde quclquo rlioae pour me taire rcuouuaitrv — lii haul — puiMju’il n a pas 
pu me iceomuutre iei-bus. 

J LAN « Richard. 

Comment no pan adorer cello fWnrne-lii. (7/ lui proud la tele dans lea 
main* et lui 0ai*c lea cheveux.) Tim* . . . tim*. 

Ricitaru, prrunnt A J main tic Lion nrtfr. 

Le fait nst qu’idlo a do la iikv, et qu’on vniii « him nmumi^ hi vous 
nommant Li< >111101(0 — petite lion nr — mais inaDioiuvusi'iueiit 00 nY-t pis 
avec 5a qu’uii jmiu Iim crcaneieih, et \v volts fti ullurt le stul iiinyen qui 
vous rcste. 

Ltonni/ite. 

Dieu n donned Bieu donnera ; s’il ii’v pciu>e pna, nu petit honlu ur. 

In the lawyer’s last speech the cl -to is given to the complex 
nature of the Countess ; she has inherited a royal nobility Jrmu 
her father; reckless extravagance from her mother. After the 
scene of which we lmvo quoted a passage the Count and Countess 
arq joined by their guests, Godler, Trevelo, and Nourvady, all 
somewhat disconcerted by the introduction of business into a 
social gathering. Nourvady, a man of boundless wealth, lakes an 
opportunity when the Countess is idoim for a moment to walk up 
to her, ana calmly and quietly to inform her that she is ruined; 
that he loves her ; and that lio has bought and furnished for her 
a certain house in the Champs Llysees, which sho can take pos- 
session of at any moment, lu a cabinet there she will find the 
title-deeds; and on a tablo a casket containing a million in gold— 
44 frappS pxprta pour vous ; e’eat. do l’or viorgo, tel quo doit etre 
i’o* qUe voa petites umiuH daigneraiont toucher.” This inventory 
<|f the advantages of the proposed residence being terminated, lie 
hands the lady the key of the back door, with the further assurance 
that’ bo, will pass the wholo of the following day there. Her only 
reply to to throw the key contemptuously out of window, and she 
Mfi&eb ( Nourvady to join her other guests. Her husband, however, 
haa learftt from tbe lawyer that all her debts have been paid by 
-pystenous millionaire,* whoso attentions to his wife he had 
1 noticed, and in a scene of the utmost violence of language 
fituro he accuses her of beingNourvady’s mistress. 44 iuibt 1 - 
LJe JE*’ she exclaims as the curtain falls. The next act takes place 
ip Xbp house that Nourvady has purchased for Lionnette. The 
st&ga. to. erppty when the curtain rises ; but presently Lionnette 
^te^closafy veiled. She has come to ask Nourvady, whom Bhe 
* ~ invite to her own house, his reasons for thus dishonour- 

lu innocent woman— in her husband’s eyes; at least, 
to be tho only possible explanation of a step that, on 
, logs laid down by tbe dramatist, appears to us almost 
itftmfeto.’ This scene that follows is one or those strange exhi- 
£ $£. abnormal passion that are so characteristic of M. 
later plays, Nourvady admits that his course of action 
has'beoh deliberately adopted, os much from hatred of the husband 


as from lore of the lady. He is a skilful duellist, and hopes to 
kill the Oount in the meeting which he knowB to be inevitable ; 
but, in the event of a contrary result, he has made a will, by which 
he leaves bis millions to the son of the Oount ani Countess, whom 
he protests that ho hales nearly as much as his father, because ho 
is the living proof of tbe lovo that tho Count had felt for his wife. 
Can any refinements of hatred be imagined more cruel or more 
diabolical p Lionnette walks to the casket that contains the gold, 
opens it, and, as she turns over tho glittering hoard with which 
It is brimming over, speaks a very curious and characteristic 
tirade which is too long for quotation. While she is still 
speaking a loud knocking at the door is hoard, with a demand 
to open in the name of the law. Lionnette, looking out of tho 
window, sees her husband, accompanied by the police. She 
at once comprehends the situation. Nourvady bids her ooncoal 
herself. Indignant at the odious interpretation which she knows 
will be put upon her presence in lluit house with him, she 
not only refuses to move, but tears off her veil, lets her hair 
fall over her shoulders, and standing thus in an attitude in which 
her husband had declared she was mobt beautiful, demands of 
Nourvady, in her desperation, if he really loves her. He, with 
passion equal to hers, protests the sincerity of his love, 
while tho blows, directed by her husband's orders, whqse voice 
is hoard without, redouble on tho door. To her lovers appeal 
4 ‘ Ditea moi quo vous lu’aimoz,” Bhe answers despairingly. 44 Hd t 
oui ! Jo vous aime, putoqu'il le vent,” as the door gives way and 
Jean enters, attended by the Gmnmipsaire de Police, whom ho has 
brought with him to prove the lact of his dishonour. The scene 
that ensues is easy to imagine, though tho brutal frankness of the 
language may never before have been equalled 011 the stage. 
Lionnette, seated on the couch in the centre of the room, in an 
attitude ofdetiance, first declares that Bhe is in her own houBe, and 
that therefore no one has tho right tolind fault with her — in proof 
of which statement she signs tho title-deeds which tho officer 
finds in the cabinet; and, secondly, that her husbands worst 
suspicions nro true, witness the gold on the tablo, some of 
which pho suggests that he had bettor appropriate. 

The end ot this het is cleverly managed. Tho officer dismisses 
first Nourvady, then Lionnette, aud lastly Jean, advising tho latter 
not to bo teen leaving the house in his company, because 44 Les 
Frunfuis iniimcnt pas les mails qui font sur prendre leurs femmes par 
le comuiissnire de police.” The third act takes place in the after- 
noon of tlie same day, in the house cl the Count. In the opening 
scene we find him explaining his conduct of the morning to Godler 
and Tie veld ; or rather trying to do so, lor we iind his reasoning 
tho reverse of conclusive, it was possibly the author’s intention 
to show that his conduct did not admit of defence. To him enters 
bis lawyer, M. Richard, w r ho explains that the Countess has re- 
turned home, and that the whole affair remains secret — a state- 
ment surprising enough to an audience who had been informed 
in tho preceding act that a great crowd had gathered round Nour- 
vady’s house, attracted by tho spectacle of a forcible entry on 
the part of the police. The lawyer, intent on setting matters 
right, has next an interview with Lionnette, who is pre- 
paring in her despair to fling herself helplessly and hope- 
lessly into tho arms of a man whom she despises, only 
to get away from another whom she despises equally, if not 
more. lie tries to induce her to sue her child, but she refuses; 
and, though he can sno that slio is disguising her real feelings, ho 
cannot shake her resolution. While they nro still speaking, 
Nourvady comes to fetch her, as coolly as though he were paying 
nu innocent morning call. Lionnette, resolved to carry out her 
destiny, puts on her bonnet, and is about to go away with Nourvady, 
when little lhioul comes iu. A pretty scene ensues of fondness on 
his part, and affected indifference on hers, which Nourvady contem- 
plates with growing excitement. At last, when tho child has placed 
himself in front of his mother, and tells her that she shall not go 
away from him, Nounudy loses all patience, and pushes the child 
aside so roughly that he is thrown violently to tho ground. Lion- 
Lotto— the one good passion in her heart aroused at last — hurls 
herself upon Nourvady, whom she seizos by the throat, as though 
alio would Btrauglo him, exclaiming, 44 Miserable! miserable! 
partez ! portez ! ” Leaving him, she flings herself down beside her 
child, in a passion of repentance, 119 M. Richard enter*. The astuto* 
aud kindly lawyer, seeing that his introduction of llaoulntthe critical 
moment has lmd the desired effect, bids Nourvady take himself off, 
a bidding which that worthless person obeys with much precipi- 
tancy, leaving Lionnette still weeping over her child, who jh more 
frightened than hurt. Reassured as to his condition, she sends M. 
Richard for her husband, of whom sho begs forgiveness, and the 
lawyer sums up tho whole situation in n sentence; — “Un cri 
d’enfant ! cela suffit, Quuud tout est bien dosesperrf, Dieu a de ces 
moyonb-la.” And so tho curtain falls, leaving the audience to ask 
various questions. How did tho Comte nnd Comtesse de Hun get 
on afterwards P did tho Count call on M. Nourvady P what was 
tho result of the duel P what boenroe of tho 44 million en or vierge,” 
and of the remaining thirty-nine of the forty that he wa9 SAia to 
possess P what did 41 society ” say of the Count, who got his wife’s 
debts paid by a stranger ? These and various other problems 
equally perplexing remain unsolved. 

The position of M. Dumas in the world of letters has made us 
analyse at length his latest production, for which, however, we 
find it difficult to say one word of commendation, or even £f excuse* 
Immoral it is not ; vice, in the person of M. Nourvady, is the re* 
verse of attractive ; no ono can sympathize with Lionnette in her 
excursion to the brink of a moral precipice, and tho husband to so 
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colourless that he is hardly worth notice ; but as a picture of con* 
temporary society (which it professes to be) it is a coarse and vulgar 
daub. No douit the author will presently publish an elaborate 
preface or pamphlet, iu which he will demonstrate that La Prin* 
Cette tie Bagdad is animated by a high moral purpose, which the 
public arc too blind or too wicked to discover for themselves. 

■ Meanwhile, we are of the opinion of the distinguished audience 
who received it on the iirst night with a storm of disapprobation 
the like of wbicb has not been beard within the walls of the 
Oraddio FrangAisc for many a long year. 

The performance is throughout excellent. Mile. Croizette has 
seldom had a part that suited her so exactly. She is a very 
lioness, or more justly a very tigress, in the scenes with her hus- 
band and her lover, and sho is intensely pathetic in those with her 
child. M. Worms invests the ropulwvenoss of Nourvady with 
a sort of mystery and fatality that raises him above the ordinary 
stage-lover of a married lady; and M. Febvre docs nil that art 
can do for the husband. We have already spoken of M. Thiron, 
and he is well seconded by M. Haillet us Trdvcld. Great praiso 
is due also to M. Svlvain for the way in which he imper- 
sonates the Cotumissaire de Police. Two scenes have been pro- 
vided sufficiently rich and elaborate to save almost any piece. 
There is a transparent ceiling of coloured glass, wonderful furni- 
ture, and a view of the Champs Klvsee.% representing the exact 
houses that would he seen from a villa in the position of that in 
which the action is supposed to take place. Ihit even with these 
advantages we shall think more meanly of French taste than we 
wish to do if the piece has more than a succh d'estime et de 
curiozitt. 


' THE STOCK MARKETS. 

S INCE the beginning of the year tho Stock Markets have been 
somewhat depressed. There has been no great fall in prices, 
though the movement has been steadily downwards ; but specula- 
tion bos been dormant; tho public have abstained from buying, and 
what transactions there have been have generally been sales. A reac- 
tion of the kind was inevitable after the long and extraordinary 
rise that has proceeded, almost without interruption, for the post 
eighteen months. Up to a certain point that rise was legitimate. 
TJie extreme discredit that followed the City of Glasgow Bank 
failure caused an exaggerated fall in nil kinds of securities, and 
when it gave place to a more sanguine spirit, an upward move- 
ment was a necessary consequence. Furthermore, when it be- 
came clear that the improvement in trade continued, and pro- 
mised to go on for ft considerable time longer, un additional 
rise was seen to be justified. An improvement in trade means, 
of course, a greater number of transactions of all kinds; a 
larger amount of goods conveyed from point to point, more 
money changing hands, larger profits realized, more people travel- 
ling, whether for business or for enjoyment, and, consequently, it 
means increased receipts for tho railways, and therefore better 
dividends. But better dividends naturally justify higher prices 
for the stocks. So, again, with regard to the banks. Jf they do 
a larger business, and realize handsomer profits, their shares are 
worth more money. A general rise accordingly in tho shares of 
commercial and industrial Companies of all kinds was manifestly 
justified. So, also, was a rise in the bonds of those countries 
which bad Buffered during tho trade depression, and now shave 
in the revived prosperity. Better times would bring larger 
revenues to the Governments, and consequently more menus for 
paying interest on their debts. But this justifiable rise was 
exaggerated by the awakening of the speculative spirit, mid it was 
still further stimulated by the excessive cheapness of money. 
When the improvement in ’trade began, a year and a lmlf ngo, tho 
interest of money in the short loan market in London scarcely 
exceeded } per cent, per annum. In other words, the bankB were 
unable to uso profitably tho immense funds which they had col- 
lected, and they welcomed eagerly tho speculators on the Stock 
Exchange who opplied to them lor loans with which to operate. 
As long ns the rise continued, speculators were not only able to 
borrow cheaply and easily, but, as the value of tho securities they 
offered to the links was steadily increasing, the security itself seemed 
better and better. In this way tho cheapness of money, which 
always exists at the beginning of a trade revival, stimulates and 
exaggerates the rise in the prices of Stock Exchange securities, 
which is the most notable circumstance of the revival. But of 
course a rise cannot go on for ever. At a certain point it is seen 
that railway bonds and shares and other securities of the kind are 
as high as the circumstances warrant, if not higher; and then the 
speculators look about them for some new stocks on which to 
operate. They found what they were seeking in the bonds of 
defaulting foreign States, such as Turkey, Mexico, and some 
of the South American Republics. It was plausibly argued that 
the European Powers could not allow Turkey to fall to pieces ; 
and that, if Turkey is to be kept alive, it is necessary to put her fin- 
ances in some kind of order; which would mean, of course, the recom- 
mencement, at some time or other, of the payment of interest to the 
bondholders. The bonds being exceedingly cheap, and there being 
thus, in Stock Exchange tlang, “ something to go for "—that is to 
Hy f a sufficiently plausible argument that the bonds by and by 
vvonld he worth more than they are at present— speculation took 
up actively. In the case of Mexico, again, it was pointed 
the country is naturally very rich, that the Americans are 
interesting themselves in its material development, and that, If 


once railway communication is established between the two Be* 
publics, the United States would be in a position to impose their 
will upon Mexico, and thus to compel greater honesty towards 
the bondholders. In this way a speculation was got up in these 
and the bonds of other States of a similar kind; 

In the meantime the more far-seeing and cautious capitalists, 
who had eagerly joined in the speculative movement as long as it 
remained within reasonable limits, began to see that prices had now 
attained a point at which a foil was much more probable than a 
further rise ; and they prudently began to realize the profits made. 
Constant and heavy selling thus checked the rise which hod been 
so rapid and continuous hitherto. In some cases, the object was 
simply to employ the money thus obtained in loans upon the Stock 
Exchange. The magnitude of the speculation naturally produced a 
great demand for loans, and, os many of the speculators were 
themselves without the means of paying for wb at they had bought, 
and were also in but very mediocre credit, they were naturally 
obliged to pay very heavy rates of interest for the advances made 
to them. In this way capitalists were able to obtain 5, 8, lO; 
and even 15 per cent, in some cases, for loAns, whereas the in- 
vestments in which the money had been previously sunk probably 
had not yielded them anything like the lowest of the figures 
named. A new influence now began to make itself felt in the 
increasing value of money. We have recently referred on two- 
occasions to the effect of the trade improvement in enhancing 
the value of money, and we need not now go over the ground 
which wo have there travelled. It will he sufficient to say 
that, ns trade expanded and those engaged in it found it ne- 
cessary to extend their business and enlarge their plant and 
premises, they deemed it expedient to sell out of too securi- 
ties in which they had invested their surplus funds during tho 
trade depression. This was a further check to tho rise in prices, 
both by diminishing tho monied holders of stocks, and by with- 
drawing the funds previously employed upon 4 the Stock Ex- 
change. The steadily increasing demand lor money for trade 
purposes, by drawing away the idle money employed in the shape 
of deposits and bankers’ balances in London, further tended to 
increnso the rates charged to speculators to enable them to cany 
on their operations. In all times of slack trade it is usual for the 
country banks to keep largo balances in London which they 
are unable to employ in their own districts. When trade is 
active, and merchants’ and manufacturers' demands for money are 
consequently incessant, the banks in the trade centres find it easy 
to employ at remunerative rates all their funds ; but when trade 
becomes depressed, they find the local demand falling off, and con- 
sequently send up the balances they ore unable to employ at home 
to bo used in Loudon on tho best terms they can obtain. One 
of tlio effects of a trade revival is to lead to the withdrawal of 
these balances, and thus diminish tlie funds which tho London 
banks lend out to speculators. In these three wayB, then, the rise 
in prices on tho Slock Exchange itself and the improvement in 
trade tended to check a further rise. Firstly, the magnitude 
of the rise tempted many holders of securities to eell, and thus 
realize in time the great profits offered them; secondly, business 
men, needing further funds for the extension of their business, 
sold out of the securities in which they had invested when the 
trade depression compelled them to contract their business ; and, 
thirdly, the country hankers, finding the demands for loans and 
discounts increasing at home, withdrew, and are still withdrawing, 
balances which they bad kept during the slack times here in 
London. 

The effect was to leave inflated stocks in the hands of persona 
without large capitals of their own and without very great credit. 
Tho monied men, as we have just seen, had hastened to realize as 
soon as they considered prices had nearly reached tho highest 
point at which they could be maintained: and the gradually 
diminishing funds in the hands of the bankers compelled these 
latter to charge increasingly higher rates for the loans they made 
to tho speculators just at the very time when the stories were 
goiug into tho hands of what are called “ weak holders ” — that is, 
persons without much capital and without very great credit. That 
credit itself was being somewhat severely tested by the fact that 
money itself was steadily rising in value. Bankers, finding a 
steady outflow of currency to the provinces, began to grow 
alarmed at the magnitude of the speculation, and they derided 
about Christmas last that it was time to do something to check it. 
Accordingly there was a combination amongst the groat London 
bankers to raise their rates for Stock Exchange advances to auch 
a height as would give a warning to speculators that they 
must contract their operations; and towards the end of 
the year rates were charged in some casos to the speculators- 
varying from 10 to 20 per coot., end even upwards. At 
such rates as these of course the chu&e of profit speedily began 
to disappear, and the speculators found it necessary to sell out. 
Accordingly, sales have teen going on ever since, not in very large* 
amounts, it is true, but ntill continuously, nnfl miffirinntljtn depress 
the markets and to give them the appearance of want of life and 
animation. The investing classes, too, have preferred to lend their 
money rather than to buy themselves, hearing that such enormous- 
rates were being charged upon the Stock Excoauge. Still, in spHe 
of all that is said of the weakness of speculators and the magni- 
tude of speculation, it is remarkable how very little has beau the 
fall' iu prices. The bad weather of January was most, un&rcrar* 
able to them, for the stoppage of almost all OutoMofr coemp- 
tions, and the loss of traffic by the railways, wsro mostdkootaigmg^ 
and would have been almost sufficient of themedra* to pUftth# 
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drop ift prices ; yet the fall in home railways has scarcely reached 
5jper cent. , What might have happened! indeed, if there bad 
been the appearance of sudden and imminent war upon the Oonti- 
ne . n £ J* 6 undertake, to say; but certain it is that, 

with bad weather at borne, a formidable agitation in Ireland, 
an unptatiaat state of affairs in South-Eastern Europe, renewed 
disturbances at the Cape, and dissatisfaction with the Afghan 
policy of the Government, the course of the Stock Markets has 
been extraordinarily steady. We are inclined to think, therefore, 
that the alarm of the banks was exaggerated, if not premature : 
that the speculation in itself, though large no doubt, was not at all 
so great as was generally reported ; and that the trade improve- 
ment is so steady, and promises to last so long, that a further 
and considerable rise in prices may jet be looked for. Iu con- 
firmation of this opinion we may point to tho greater cane in 
money during the last week or two, when the Hunk of England 
has been unable to employ its funds ut the very moderate 
rate of 3J per cent. It nas been obliged, therefore, instead of 
sending ana discounting, as is its proper business, to invest its 
surplus funds in securities, and only last week it bought up a 
million and a half of Treasury Bills, yielding it no more than 

3 per cent, per annum. Moreover, at the Stock Excliango settle- 
ment, which has taken place this week, the rates charged for ad- 
vances on the Stock Exchange have been very much lower than 
those at the previous two or three settlements, varying from about 

4 to 5 per cent. ; showing again that the joint-stock banks and tho 
private banka have been unable to maintain tho rates they had 
teen charging. No doubt, as we have said, there have been very 
many sales, and speculation has been effectually checked ; but it 
has not been so diminished in volume as in itself to account fur 
the greater cheapness in money. 


THE THEATRES. 


mUE success of The Colonel at the Prince ol Wales’s Theatre 
-L would seem to indicate a reviving taste for farcical entertain- 
ment. The three-act farco has long been familiar to the French stage, 
but the appetite of tho English playgoer for this kind of work has 
usually been satisfied within narrower limits. It is possibly out 
of a feeling of respect for this tradition of our theatre that Mr. 
Burnand hoe bestowed the dignified title of comedy upon his 
diverting performance. Or it may he that ho has thought it due 
to tile author of the French piece from whom I10 has borrowed 
the lines of his plot that the original description should be re- 
ligiously preserved. But, although Mr. Burnaud has confessedly 
adopted the framework of a comedy, lie has completed the 
structure in the spirit of the broadest farce. In so far as ho ventured 
at all into the region of comedy, he rather endangers tho success 
of his work. The third act of tho Colonel is felt to be dull because 
there, for the first time, tho author attempts to bo serious. The 
rollicking burlesque of the oarlier scenes is suddenly exchanged 
for a display of misplaced and ineffective sentiment. Tho (esthetic 
wife, instead of joining in a breakdown with her quaintly-attired 
companions, in order to celebrate her recent emancipation from 
high-art dogmas, begins to murmur some nonsense about repent- 
ance and regret to her ridiculous husband. Tho audience is quite 
gravely asked to believe that this outraged Mr. Forrester has been 
driven to the verge of conjugal infidelity by tho contemplation of 
a sage-green wall-paper; and poor Mr. Burnund, whoso boyish 
high spirits have served him so well in the two first uctH, is driven, 
by the plan of bis work to abandon pun-making, and assume tho 
inappropriate pose of the moralist. The effect is much as though 
the clown in the pantomime woro suddenly to lay aside his hot 
poker, and discourse pathetically of the moral delinquencies of the 
pantaloon. It suggests, indeed, the awful suspicion that Mr. 
Burnand has been for once the dupe of bis own humour, and that 
he seriously believes in the existence of the grotesquely amusing 
creatures with whom he has peopled the earlier scenes of the play. 
In this respect The Colonel , as a comic presentation of the 
extravagances of cestbeticism, must be pronounced inferior to 
Wherit the Cat 1 in which the spirit of boisterous laughter 
is successfully maintained to the close of the niece. They aro 
both, indeed, deeply indebted to an authority that is in neither 
case explicitly acknowledged. Mr. Albery admits that he has 
borrowed from the German, and Mr. Burnnnd confesses his obli- 
gations to the French ; but what really arrest* the attention of 
the audience in these amusing performances is bodily appropriated 
from the work of Mr. Du Maurier. The types of character, the 
ludicrous situations, and even the exaggerated vocabulary of 
aestheticism, Are all derived from Mr. Du Maurier’s ad- 
mirable caricatures in Punch. It is in virtue of his skilful 
designs that the personages of the drama appeal to the audience 
with the force of familiarity, and that their idiotic proceedings 
product a certain sense of illusion. On the occasion when we 
witnessed the performance of The Colonel there was a young 
gentlemen in the stalls who inquired incredulously of his elder 
Sftter whether such grotesque creatures existed in real life ? “ Oh, 
of course not,” was the reply, but 41 haven’t you seen them in Mr. 
Du Maurier’s drawings?” It must be admitted, however, that 
the artist's invention somewhat suffers in the process of translation 
to the stage. The fun loses much of the fineness of its flavour 
from the fret that it has to be taken at second hand. Mr. 
ftanumd's hteh animal spirits do not induce much subtlety 
t discrimination in the method of his satire; and, although 


ho lays about him lustily, the blows aro not alwayB vory 
skilfully directed. Mi 1 . Du Maurier had, os an artist, the 
advantage of thoroughly understanding tho phase of life that 
he chose to ridicule. J hit the rougher quality of Mr. Burnand’* 
humour is perhaps a curtain advantage in appealing 4 o the mixed 
audience of a theatre ; and, it must be added, in justice to the 
dramatist, that tho unflagging wit of his dialogue serves to attract 
a large number of his hearers who take no particular interest in 
the Maudles or Postleth waites of tha artistic world* and have no 
intimate knowledge of their eccentricities. Even the occupants of 
tho stalls are not always quite sure of their ground. When, in the 
last act, Mxbs Amy Knsclle appears in a somewhat remarkable 
ball-costume, intended, as wo may suppose, to illustrate the 
healthy laws of fashion, as opposed to tho foolish extravagances of 
art, an audible titter might be h«*ard, which was, however, speedily 
checked when the audience realized that this wns not what they 
were intended to laugh at. Tho contrast designed by Mr. 
Burnand might indeed have been more effectively expressed by 
those who have had charge of the decorations of tho piece. What 
is meant to bo a bright and cheerful apartment inhabited by 
tho gay widow Mrs. Blyth is but a sorry specimen of the 
fashionable decorator’s handiwork, and it surely argues a strange 
ignorance on the part of all concerned that the scene-painter 
should have been allowed to introduce upon the walls tho hated 
features of dado and frieze. But, if the piece is imperfectly 
mounted, it is in many respects admirably played. The Colonel of 
Mr. Coglilan is a highly-finished and most artistic performance. It 
is the only rational character in the play, and it is impersonated 
with a strength and reticence of style which suggest a regret that 
it is not placed amid more serious surroundings. The American ac- 
cont has not often been given on the stage with such entire freedom 
from exaggeration. Mies Myra ilolme, as tho (esthetic wife, enters 
with becoming gravity into the wild extravogance of Mr. Bur- 
nand’s creation, and her invention of sentimental pose and gesture 
is often highly humorous. Mr. Buckstone, who plays the sickly 
painter, has evidently less knowledge of tho abnormal artistic 
development which he has to present, and the same comment may 
be made upon the Lambert Stray ko of Mr. Fernandez. Even the 
most praiseworthy attempts at tho grotesque aro of little 
avail without some perception of the particular form which they 
should take. Mr. Bucketom? suggests with fidelity his previous career 
as a chemist's assistant, but of the artistic life to which he is sup- 
posed to aspire he has evidently no perception. In this respect 
his performance compares unfavourably with that of Mr. Bcor- 
bohm Tree at the Criterion, who very success fully interprets the 
affectations of Mr. Du Maurier s Poetlethwnite. 

Tho production of Maul* and P'ace* at tho Ilaymarkct Theatre 
can scarcely he regard oj as a novelty. It is, in truth, a revival of 
a revival, for before Mr. and Airs Bancroft quitted the little house in 
Tottenham Street they had already made the work of Messrs, 
lteado and Tuylor familiar to tho public. We have to note, how- 
ever, some important changes iu the cast, accompanied by greatly 
increased luxury of costume and decoration. The drama is now 
put upon the stage in a manner that leaves absolutely nothing to 
be desired! Mr. Lewis Wingfield, who has de.-igued tho costumes, 
hns brought 'to his task full archtuological knowledge and a fine 
artistic tuste, aud the scene in the second act where Vane enter- 
tains Lis guests in Queen Square stands out as a brilliant picture 
of f/t nre 9 complete in e\erv detail. 

Lpnu the merits mid defects of the play itself them is now no 
need to enter. Tho strength and interest of the situations which 
it contains have ahvujs been held by the public to out weigh what- 
ever sliorLCuminps may be found in the presentation of individual 
character. But the.so impel lections of portraiture must always be 
taken into account if we are to judge fairly of the actor’s share in 
the performance. It is dillieult, for example, to conceive of any 
rendering of tho part of JYg Wellington which would be entirely 
satisfactory. The sudden changes of feeling from careless gaiety 
to serious aud almost tragic passion afford effective material for 
the display of an actress’s varied capabilities, but the keen interest 
that is 11 wakened by her sufierings is arrested by tho incomplete 
development which the authors have given to their theme. If wo 
allowed ourselves to follow the fortunes of Peg Woffington, we 
should quickly lose all concern for the trials of Mabel Vane. The 
contlict between these two characters iB so conducted as to leave 
tho play without a real centre. Our sympathies are distracted 
just when they aro most deeply aroused, and tho ultimate recon- 
ciliation between husband and wife is felt to be a somewhat 
hollow and unreal conclusion to a serious struggle. Mm. Bancroft’s 
rendering of the principal part is familiar to all playgoers, and it 
has lost nothing of its acknowledged charm. We must confess, 
however, that the defects of the play receive additional emphasis 
fronl the greater strength of emotion which she now strives to 
impart to the character. The fragile structure will hardly bear 
the very serious method which Mrs. Bancroft now imports into 
her interpretation, nor do the essential excellences of the actress's 
art show to such advantage under the more severe strain that is 
put upon them. Mr. Conway now takes the part that was formerly 
entrusted to Mr. Coghlau. ilia performance is eminently graceful, 
and it is perhaps no great matter for regret that the heartless 
villany of the character is less prominently expressed. Among 
the loss important roles we may particularly notice the Snarl of 
Mr. Kemble and the Soaper of Mr. Brookfield, while the character 
of Colley Cibber, supported alternately by Mr. Bancroft and Mr. 
Cecil, is in either case in safe bonds. The Triplet of Mr. Cecil it 
another of the novelties of the production. It is admirably made up 
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and very carefully elaborated ; but it misses, to our thinking, that 
element of hopeful vanity which gives the keynote to the cha- 
racter. Triplet, as Mr. Cecil plays it, seems as melancholy as ob- 
ject to himself as ho appears to the spectator. lie is buoyed up 
by no illusions; from his first entrance ou tbo scono bo presents a 
broken and dejected appearance ; and it is almost impossible to 
realize that ho has any sort of belief in his own intellectual 
powers. In short, Mr. Cecil, while he prestos too hoavily upon 
Hie pathetic side of the character, deprives it of all its humour. 
Mr. Bancroft, on the other hand, while ho succeeds even in a moro 
marked degree than lie did a fow years ago with tlio pathetic side 
of the character, by no moans neglects the humour which is closely 
allied with the pathos, lie renders with fine insight: and skill the 
Beif-decoption of the poor struggling cioatarc, and ho enlists sym- 
pathy for Triplet throughout, in spite of his absurditie?. 

At tho Gaiety Miss Litton 1 i:ls withdrawn tbo Country Wife 
in favour of Goldsmith's comedy of tho Good-natural Man, Tho 
play, iu spite of some excellent acting, provos less attractive in re- 
presentation than in tho reading. The action is desultory, and 
the characters assume an air of exaggeration. Wo may par- 
ticularly mention as special features of the representation tbo 
Croaker of Mr. Lionel lirough and the Lofty of Mr. Evorill. 


REVIEWS. 

PROVINCIAL LETTERS OP PASCAL.* 

M U. DE SOY RES deserves the thanks of English scholars for 
giving us what is curiously enough not only the first critical 
• edition, but the first edition at all, of tho French text of tho Pro- 
vincial Letters published in this country. Of English translations 
there lias boon an abundance, the first of which appeared within 
six months of tbo issue of the eighteenth Letter, and was rapidly 
followed by a translation of the replies by Father Annat. tho 
King’s confessor, and Kernel. But translations of a work whoso 
chief abiding interest is dun to tbo style, which mudo its author 
. tl tho first to establish the French language ns it now is,” are a 
poor substitute for tho original. Tho Letters began to ho pub- 
lished in January 1656 without, any name, but Rascal afterwards 
adopted tbe sobriquet of Louis de Mantiilto. Tlio fourth and last 
edit i iu published during his lifetime appeared in 1659, with 
numerous corrections, which Mr. l)e Sevres — lor what seem 
imfiiciont reasons— judges to bo authentic, and lio Jins there- 
fore adopted tho text of this fourth edition, appending tho 
various readings of tbo earlier ones in footnotes. I To tells us 
in his Preface that he had a twofold object in bringing out 
tho present edition, to supply students of French literature with 
an accurate text, and students of theology with materials for in- 
vestigating one of tho most important pages in ecclesiastical 
history. With the latter aim lie lias prefixed an Introduction 
of much interest and value, though theological accuracy is not its 
strongest point. The notes appended to tlio Letters are for the 
moat part useful and unpretending, but it is a pity tlint tho con- 
troversial has been allowed to blend with the critical and historical 
eloment in them. When Mr. Do Soyres spunks of the Provincials in 
his preface as the authors “ masterpiece ” ho is referring, we 
presume, to tbe style, for he has on the previous page designated 
the J\wsfa$ “ his greater work,” ns it certainly was. In this 
mailer indeed tho verdict of posterity has remarkably, though 
very intelligibly, reversed tlio judgment of contemporaries. It 
was for their substance rather than their form that tbo Letters 
were devoured by readers of all classes on their first appearance, 
though it was ovon thou tho inimitable stylo which constituted 
tho secret of success. To quote from the admirable sketch of the 
Port Royalist affair in Mr. Jervis’s Gallican Church } “A dry 
ecclesiastical controversy, hithorto confined to the^cloister, the 
school, and tbe Sorbonne, suddenly converted into a thomo for 
plaisauterio and badinage, was a spectacle inexpressibly diverting 
to tho Parisian mind,” and accordingly the immediate success of 
the Letters was almost unexampled. Tho first three of them as 
well as the seventeenth and eighteenth on the Jansenist theory of 
predestination are addressed, so to speak, ad clerum , and roused 
but a comparatively languid interest beyond purely theological 
circles, though tho two last cost tbo author so much time and 
trouble that he is said to have rewritten the eighteenth Letter no 
less than thirteen times ; and they contain, to say the truth, a 
great deal of special pleading, moro ingenious perhaps, but hardly 
more ingenuous, than that which ho charges with such terrible 
force ou his opponents. But the remaining Letters, from the 
fourth to the sixteenth inclusive, are addressed etd populum , and 
written in a language very plainly “ understanded of tho people.” 
The fourth Letter, which opened the attack on tbe Jesuit casuists, 
transferred the discussion at once from the study or the cloister to 
an arena open to the general public. It is true that Pascal had little * 
really new to tell— the materials had been already collected and 
published in Arnauld’s Thfofogio Morale and elsewhere— but he 
had an entirely new way of telling it. He made for the first time 
“ a popular appeal, written in the language of societv to the edu- 
cated public, and it was rather to his advantage ior his imme- 
diate purpose that he was himself no theologian. lie hit the 
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Jesuits and hit them hard, and {fedataft ; society, whitish half 
feared, half detested, and was compelled te to^te tbem, cheered 
to the echo. Even those who .could apjweckte iitt of the 
piquancy of bis satire and the refined graces of his style, Were 
equally scandalized and amused as it was shown by extract upon 
extract from tho fashionable manuals of casnistiy how. priests 
might say mass immediately after committing a mime, and how 
monks expelled from their convents were ipso facto relieved from 
their vow of obedience ; how volets, by properly “directing the 
intention n might hold ladders for their masters end cam* 
their love letters, and, if they thought their ws^es insuffi- 
cient, recoup themselves by judicious theft; how a judge might 
take bribes and givo sentence against his conscience, and a bank- 
rupt might fraudulently reserve money enough ^to live at case; 
how l ho rich might be robbed by the poor, if they considered their 
necessity serious, and how Bomehow or other restitution, never 
need bo made. The Pensdes would appear tame reading indeed 
after such an exposure ; yet the PensSes retain their permanent 
value, while tho Provincials have become the property or linguistic 
critics or Exotcr Ilall divines. Why is this r 
Many good reasons might be given. In the first place the in* 
torcst and excitement of the Jansenist controversy* which really 
involved questions of deep social and political, no less than 
gious, interest for France— has long since passed away. And in 
the 'next place tho Jesuits, if no less keenly hated in some quarters 
still, arc no longer an object of terror except to a few fanatical 
visionaries here and thore ; nor— it must in fairness be added— could 
tho same charges bo plausibly alleged against their current teach- 
ing now. And there are two" further considerations, one of general 
application, the other applying specially to Protestant readers, 
which must bo allowed to deduct seriously from the Weight of the 
indictment brought against them by Pascal at the time. We have 
hinted already that he wa9 too hasty or too prejudiced to be 
always trustworthy in his treatment of the Jansenist contro- 
versy. ilo made a telling point against his Thomist assailants 
in liia exquisite raillery at the pouvoir prochain which was 
never used, and the yrdee sujfisante qui ne suMt pas, but he 
failed entirely to establish any distinction intelligible either to 
theological or to ordinary apprehension between the Jansenist 
theory of predestination "and tho Calvinist. And so too the 
accuracy, and indeed the good faith, of his criticisms on the 
GusuisLs worn not always unimpeachable. Several cases of mis- 
quotation and mistranslation, and moro of deliberate perversion 
of tho meaning of his authorities, were urged, and soma Jprere 
proved against him. The Protestant Schoell calte tho Prowmals 
** a partisan work, where opinions are attributed to the Jesuits 
which they have long since disowned, and certain extravagances 
of &ome Spanish and Flemish fathers are charged on the whole 
Society.” It is moreover notorious that the science of casuistry was 
not the invention of the Jesuits, and had boon accounted a special 
brunch of study for the Roman Catholic priesthood long before 
tho birth of Ignatius Loyola ; it was, iu fact, iu some shape or 
other, inseparable from the uso of the confessional, which had 
been for centuries a recognized institution, and which Pascal, 
who loudly aud no doubt sincerely insisted on the Catholic ortho- 
doxy of his clionts as well as his own, never dreamt of calling in 
question. It is fair indeed to remember that many of the 
writers and opinions he most severely lashes wore eventually con- 
demned at Rome ; yet Protestants at least can hardly help feeling 
— though Mr. De Soyres tells us that De Moulin was the only 
Protestant divine engaged in the controversy who took this line at 
tho time — that Pascal’s attack, whatever becomes of particular 
details, was an impeachment of tlio entire systom of casuistry or 
moral theology, and therefore virtually of the confessional. And 
this necessarily weakens the force of hie argument as addressed to 
the Jesuits. It has tho fatal flaw of proving too much for it* 




purposo. 

Mr. De Soyres has divided his Introduction into five sections, 
dealing respectively with the Oathplic Reaction of the seventeenth 
century, tlio Free-will controversy, the Casuists, the publication 
and the text of the Provincials, He tells us he had originally 
contemplated prefixing a complete biographical sketch of Pascal, 
but this was rendered superfluous by the recent publication of 
Principal Tulloch’s monograph. But it does not at all follow 
that all readers of the present volume are in possession 
of Principal Tulloch’s works, and a similar method of reason- 
ing would have made the remaining portions of the Intro- 
duction equally superfluous. Ranke has composed an “ad- 
mirable monograph ” on the Catholic Reaction, fox more widely 
known than Principal Tulloch’s book, and there are plenty of 
excellent works to be found on the Free-will controversy and the 
Casuists. However we are rather disposed to thank Mr. De Soyres 
for what ho has given us than to quarrel with him for what he 
has omitted, though we could wish he had confined himself mote 
exclusively to the historical, ana meddled less with the theologies! 
aspect of the Jansenist controversy, of which he has a vefj 
imperfect comprehension* We wul not criticise his S#6epift# 
identification of St. Augustine’s teaching with thtit of OfiMfy 
Jansen, and Edwards; he has no doubt a right to plead tihe Mfrfc* 
authority of the late Professor Mosley, for that view of the dto* 
But he seems wholly unaware that there is by no meant* 
venal agreement among competent judges tn bis latsipiphrtien^ 
the meaning of that most voluminous end not a! wav* jS^t v ,chiK 
sistentof the early Fathers. Both base 'Cod ’in kis aoticmjbt ,Wfe»t * 

ho designates u tho Primitive doctrine, cfUmetris 
pelagian” a little more reserve,- not to §ey diffidence, of that 
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woa} 4 .qfe.k &4 fiftte been appropriate. It is a graver error, and 
one jvhleh Ntraye a complete misafp?fcbei®ion of the theological 
bearings of the controversy, to speak of “the doctrine of opus 
aperatum, or^ia other words, that the duly administered rite acta 
as a ebaym,* fa contrast to “the necessity of subjective fitness in 
communion,* a® the xnwo.point in dispute between tho Jameuists 
and, their assailants. In the first place his definition of 44 the 
doctrine of opu$ aperatum ” is quite a wrong one, and in the next 
place there were no doctrinal differences whatever on that 
point 4 between the rival schools. Both were aliko agreed in the 
Tridentine doctrine that the sacraments work e.c opere operato — 
that is by virtue of their divine institution, and not by virtue of 
^.tlie sulyeotive dispositions of the recipient— and both would alike 
* hate admitted in theory, whatever laxity may be charged on 
Jesuit practice, that right dispositions are an indispensable condi- 
tion of their beneficial operation on adults. Mr. l)o tSoyres has 
fafiten into the common mistake of supposing that, because tho Jiui- 
eenists were disaffected towards Rome, or at least towards those 
who represented Roman authority in Franco, they were at bottom 
Protestants. They were nothing of the kind, ns neither are their 
descendants, the Old Catholics of Utrecht, now. 

It would be out of place to dwell here at leDgth on the 
general .history and principles of tho Port Royalists, or the inter- 
minable, and to modern notions unprofitable, discussion of fa droit. 
and ie fait That “the Five Propositions ” are contained in sub- 
stance, if not In actual, terms, in tho Augustinus no impartial 
critic at the present day would think of disputing, and as littlo 
will any reasonable man, of whatever creed, maintain the justice 
-of extorting an acknowledgment of the fact by the extremist eccle- 
siastical and civil penalties from those — many of them ignorant 
.women — who were, however, unreasonably, convinced of tho con- 
trary. The appearance of the Jh’ovincinls coincided, lmppilv for tho 
Port Royalists, with tho famous miruclo of 4 * the Holy Thorn/* which 
occurred March 24, 1656, just two months after the publication 
•of the first Letter, and contributed not a little to their practical 
success. For a lime all further attacks on the doomed community 
were checked. And IJltrainontanes would do well to remember 
— what Sir James Stephen justly points out in his attractive essay 
•on the Port Royalists — that of all the alleged miracles of ecclesi- 
astical history there is scarcely ono for which such apparently con- 
clusive evidence can ho produced as the prodigy ol' la Saint r llpinc. 
“The greatest genius, the most profound scholar, mid tho must 
•eminent advocate of that ago (Pascal, A ruauld, and Lo Mailre) 
all possessing the most ample means of knowledge, all carefully 
investigated, all admitted, and all defended it with their pens.” 
The Rtorm of indignation already raised against the (kibuUt* was 
sensibly increased ; Father Pilot's reply to the Jiomuciah a 
feeble and vulgar tissue of abuse — was condemned by the Sor- 
bonne and by most of the French bishops, and denounced by tho 
Jesuit Society itself ; it was eventually censured by the Roman 
inquisition. But meanwhile the Provincial Litter* also had been 
placed on the Roman Index, and 011 October 14, i6(>o, were 
publicly burnt in Paris bv order of tho Council of Stale. Two 
years afterwards Pascal died, not long after his lister, the noble- 
minded Jacqueline, whoso mental anguish, after she? had been in- 
duced to sign the obnoxious 4 ‘ Formulary ” in July 1661, brought 
her prematurely to the grave. From that time forward to its close 
the history of Port Royal is the history of a persecution as ruthless 
ns it was iniquitous. The short- respite lasted only till tho death of 
•Cardinal Mazurin, when IiOiiisXlV. begun to net, or to profess to net, 
for himself, which meant practically that the Jesuits and the royal 
mistresses, through whom they ruled, governed France. Thence- 
forth the whole machinery of Church and State was put in 
motion to exterminate tho hated sect, mul no mercy was shown 
them. One of their Jesuit assailants, in his reply to Pascal, had 
called them “ vermin,” aud as such they were treated. Madmno 
■do Mainlenon did her best to egg on their persecutors while she 
derided the sufferings of her victims. Years afterwards, when all 
was over, and the aged monarch was tormented on his deathbed 
by a late remorse, he bitterly warned his Jesuit guides that 011 them 
must rest the whole responsibility of tho inhuman policy they had 
induced him to pursue. Rut Jansenism did not expire with tho 
fall of Port Royal, and Jnnsonists, alienated by over a century of 
cruel wrongs, took a prominent port in the earlier scenes of the 
French Revolution. They were avenged at last cm the monarchy 
and Ohuvch which had proscribed thorn. 

It is obvious and common enough to compare the Provincials 
with the Lotto'* of Junius , but tho comparison can only be ad- 
mitted with many grains of salt.. Roth works have enjoyed a vast 
and lasting populanty, aud have exercised a powerful iniluenco on 
the subsequent literature of their respective countries, and both 
were largely indebted for their popularity at tho time?, and almost 
exclusively for its survival, to their brilliancy of style. Rut thero 
the similarity ends. In tempor, tone, and object no two works 
could well be more unlike each other. The style of Junius, tolling 
and biting as it is, is laboured aud vicious, while that of Pascal is 
the transparent and elastic medium of his thought. The Letters of 
Jtmus manifest no spark of generous feeling, no evidence of lofty 
prisdpto or nobleness of aim, no sign of superior knowledge or 
; desire to communicate it, while the invective throughout is 
m extravagant and unscrupulous as the vanity and egotism 
pf the writer are inordinate. The character of the JVowVi- 
mls is in nil these respects just the reverse. We may or 
may not sympathize with Pascal’s views, and may think tbAt 
Ills seal not unfrequently outran his discretion and sometimes 
overpowered his candour, but of his honesty of purpose and un- 


selfish loftiness of aim there cannot be two opinions. If his work 
is chiefly valued now, and justly valued, for its unique position 
among the classics of the French language, that would in his eyes 
have Boomed tho least worth considering of its merits, lie wrote, 
not for fame or popularity, but to expose with the genuine irony 
of passionate conviction what to him was a sacrilegious abuse of 
all ho hold holiest and most dour, and to vindicate the just claims 
of an oppressed minority, whom ho knew to bo cruelly outraged 
and behaved to ho tho solitary witnesses of divine truth. And we 
may safely add, without pronouncing any judgment on the theo- 
logical questions at stake between the Port Royalists and their 
censors— in which probably few religionists of tho present day will 
be able to sympathize entirely with tho former — that, if in that 
last age of the old (Tallicaii Church the salt did not wholly lose its 
savour, it was mainly tho influence of tho despisod and persecuted 
Jauscuists tlmt preserved it. 


SYLVESTltA.* 

M RS. ELLIS — for once we are spared the perplexity in which 
Indy authors are apt to involve us, since? she either is rightly 
so styled now, or would so have been at the period to which she 
carries us back — has a great deal to sny of 11 time concerning which 
the present generation has a great deal to learn. The form in which 
she could best say it was* a question for her own dochdon, and we 
doubt whether she could have decided it better than she has done. 
44 Tho golden threads of true tradition were to shino among the 
subdimd colours of my fiction.” Tho metaphor may bo more 
prosaically varied, and the story regarded ns the string upon which 
the beads of true tradition arc strung. Tho string may be some- 
what too long, ami may show gaps hero and there ; or tho now 
beads 44 made to mulch ” tho old ones may recall the blue and 
brown novelty of tho outside : but those are points which need no 
more than a pasnng notice. * 4 1 aimed at. putting on paper some 
tilings which had been said and done, among many more which 
might have been siuM ami done by people who might have Jived in 
the latter half of the lust century/’ To do t his in any effective 
way a writer must have some real insight into tho spirit and cha- 
racter of the time; and such an insight, though it may bo 
quickened by books, is not to be gained from them. Lord Nelson's 
telescope was no doubt. 1111 excellent instrument; but ho did not 
see the signal. True tradition requires tho living voice, and Mrs. 
Ellis's 44 good fortune of time of birth brought her, when very 
young, among some who could remember ” the quiet days of the 
earlier, the fiery signals of tho Inter, porlious of tho period which 
sho describes. A similar good tortmio may, in her judgment, bo 
held ns some qualification for a critic. 

Jt may reasonably bn maintained tia a thesis, subject- of course 
to tho test of argument, that, this century knows lose by tradi- 
tion of tho last, than any former century in English oxperitMicc 1 ms 
known ofits predecessor. The decay of local tradition is a fact ns 
manifest us its causes arc obvious. Wo have other things to talk and 
think about; and while tho elaborate exactness of Eastern ortho- 
doxy forbids the hypothetical 4 * Peter ” to marry “ Theodora, see- 
ing tlmt she* is tho great-granddaughter of Maria,'’ his first wife, 
and even extends tho prohibition to 44 Helena,” who is Theodoras 
daughter, the more practical English Table of Degrees is content 
with the initial rulo that 4 *A man may not marry his grand- 
mother.” F hr, 44 salvo semper j uro Regina*/’ it is not usually given 
to English folk to be on very intimate terms with their descendants 
or ancestors of tho third generation ; and it is not now common, as 
it was formerly, for the older members of a family to talk much to the 
younger of tho days before their own. Perhaps the more correct way 
of stating this proposition is that the younger sort would not lx* 
much disposed to listen. As a consequence, tho time separated 
from our own by eighty or a hundred years becomes too far oil* for 
memory, while it is too near — savo where marked by some tower- 
ing events — for history, mid the lessening twilight of that which 
44 our fathers have told us” appears to be gradually consigning to 
utter darkness everything that lies outside the range of personal 
memory. Mrs. Ellis wns a good listener to some 44 who had felt 
the fervour of their limes,” whero the times were fervent, and the 
quiet of the preceding times, which had been tranquil, and 44 against 
which some of thorn declaimed as torpid.” Those whom the now 
middle-aged remember as old, aud who were bom 44 when 
there was nothing new under tho sun, or under the grand- 
son ” — in ike later da;ss of Georgo II. or the earlier of 
George III. — began life in a time of strange calm. From 4 . 4 forty- 
five” to 44 oighty-nin 0 ” there was no change, except the ebango 
of style, at home. America was along way off. Even dress, if 
we may trust to history as sung to us by young ladies in ringlets 
whose granddaughters are now 44 thatching ” their foreheads by 
way of added grace, was stationary : — 

Farit ion then was so dull, you could scarcely discern 
Tho minute flow and ©hl> of her tides'? 

And a dowager’s dress, though unturned, served in turn 
Three or four generations of hrldca. 

Like the family jewels, the family gown 
Was reserved fur their gala displays ; 

And 11 ruffled old lady looked placidly down 
On a ruffled young" girl, in the days 
Of my great grandmamma. 
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Mote than once Mrs. Ellis quotes a saying of Talleyrand, u They 
who did not live before 1789 know not the sweetness of life." In 
England, sentiment died down with the fallen fortunes of the 
Young Pretender, and did not revive— we do not speak of re- 
ligious feeling— till it burst out in trembling horror when the 
«‘\ocution of the French King and Queen seemed to realize the 
prophetic vision of a sun darkened and a moon not giving her 
light. 

“ Sylvestra ’’—scarcely, we think, 44 the mate of Sylvanus," 
since ‘‘Old Moore” of the year following, to whom we have 
appealed, duly places “ Silvester ” in the Calendar — was born 
in 1776. But her biographer sets out from n date some twenty 
vears earlier, when the Tonth of June, which was not tbo 
Eleventh, although near enough to drink the King’s health 
upon, till both days in their turn gave plnco to the Fourth, 
nflbrded occasion to tho Oxford undergraduate to deck bis Colia 
or his Molly with a white rose. We think that tho basis of 
true traditipn upon which Mrs. Ellis has founded her narrative may 
he approximately recognized. IJer home and “ mother-city ” is 
Durham, and it is in her pictures of tho life of the “ Bishopric ” 
and ecclesiastical principality in its central city and church that 
the historical value of the volumes consists. Traditions of Oxford 
ure necessarily associated with tbo cathedral body of greater and 
minor dignitaries *, and we may assume a subsidiary personal asso- 
ciation with Gloucester. The Abbey -Cathedral which watches by 
the Severn is known to her as homes are known where we have 
made long visits to relations ; the Church which “ huge and vast 
looks down upon the Wear,” as *our own. Diaries, pocket-books, 
and old letters may be taken ns having supplied much of tho 
genuine matter, and “ Aunt Delicia's ” memory may have been 
trusted over her knitting as lately as i860, when it would still 
be dear for long-past events, though little tenacious of recent 
experience. Among tho genuine facts of the later pages 
wo ore afraid that we must include the misdeeds “ of young 
folks of her own blood,” who varied “ the titles of her favourite 
tracts” at their own indiscretion, and exorcised her soul with 
44 Mouldy Crusts from Dark Cupboards,” or “ Proposals for the 
8taniping-out of Sunday Schools.” There is a savour of true 
confession here which suggests as a date, let us say 1845, when “ a 
novel-rending niece ’’ of sixteen may have seen something of Mr. 
Paget’s stories. But Aunt Delicias are forgiving, and as to such 
misdeeds forgetful, at eighty. We think that Delicin Ash mead may 
have been drawn from actual life. She is SylveBtra’s twin sister, who 
tines not many, and whose character is moulded by the movement 
which developed out of the early “ Methodist ’’into the subsequent 
4 * Evangelical ” form. Without such a type, which was to be 
found in most educated families of the middle class) a picture of 
the life of a century since would not have been complete ; and 
such a type must almost certainly have been exhibited, or evoked, 
in contrast to the dignified ecclesiastical 44 worldliness ” of the 
wealthy “Close” of Durham. Mrs. Ellis presents tho reflection 
of this pontifical society with a sort of tender underlying regret. 
She does not justify guinea-points at. prebendarial whist, or the 
blank linos which nmy occur in decanal conversation ; but it was 
all very pUmsnnt, very stately, and very calm. Tho disuse of the 
Durham copes bora w itness to no Protestant scruples in (’lmntcr, but 
simply to the intrusion of an ill-tempered though mitred prebendary, 
who “ roughly refused to wear his at the Sunday’s service, because its 
slid gold thread fretted his irritable neck and set his testy lingers 
scratching,” This was Wurhurton, who held the first rtall at 
Durham, together with tin* see of Gloucester. Put, on the whole, 
Prince-Bishops, Deans, mid Prebendaries were as gods condescend- 
ing to and protecting the modest yet well-furnished homes of Minor 
Cations, who managed in various wavs to look after the interest of 
their relations, and who, with a fair share of hard work in outlying 
vicarages, found very comfortable provision in tho distribution of 
Chapter patronage. J>r. Blaise, “a learned and accomplished man 
and a skilled musician,’ whom wo have rhyme, if not reason, for 
supposing to have been tho Professor of Music at Uptime, was a 
favourite of Oxford society, where he brought up a large family, 
including several pretty daughters. A Whig Doan had taken 
favourable notice of a flpung BIai«e, and given him a minor 
canon ry. Dick A^hmeoC^ when he came up as a freshman from 
Dr. Blaises shire, found “ one friendly house open to him” for the 
sake of his father and mother, and nothing was moro natural than 
ihat, after a twelve years' engagement, and when Molly Blaise 
was thirty-six, James Blaise should write that “ Dick must come 
to Durham. The Dean will find him enough to live on until a 
minor. canonry falls vacant." Accordingly, “in 1770 Mr. Ash- 
mend went to* Durham, ” “ where Oxford held the greater share of 
the twelve stalls ” : — 

Why [ho writi's*] 'tk hut meeting Christ Church and Balliol, Corpus and 
Pembroke, in a city m-i on a li ; ll that it cannot be hid. Our old King's 
Greek Professor is no h*sa te>ty litru than in Oxford, but they who nufl'm* 
the most, at c* his partner* ui whiM. Tho Doan has again been but in- 
nilfoxcnt. His physician came fr»in Newcastle to see 1dm. Sailii the 

Doctor to the Dtiri, ■* !Cnw you've been to that Cathedral again !**... 

Toll mv brother, and thow of mv friend* who would still have me try my 
own diocese, that the smile of the lihhop of Durham is worth the whole 
patronage of Gloucester. 

. A-t Durham, in 1771, while keeping good company,, Mr. Ash- 
ttfatd could still “ be boarded and lodged for six pounds ten 
shillings by the quarter ” ; and the iooL a year upon which he 
married on St Mark’s Day, 1771, bringing his bride from 
Oxford to Dnrhaxu after spending 20J. on his wedding expenses, 

1 mere than a mete pittance where coal was cheap, although 


the stipend was at first only 44 earned as a Curate serving so many ‘ 
churches as the hours of the day and the pace of Us horns would 
permit." Molly carried her quiet charms and her popularity from 
Oxford ecclesiastical circles to those of Durham, anwprttdentfy left 
off 41 wearing her white cockade on Charles Edwara r s birthday,” 
“ Men she had known as fellows oft colleges, who were now 
bishops or deans as well as prebendaries of Durham, brought their 
headaches and heartaches to the tender beauty, sitting in her 
4 Armed ’ chair by a fire that was always dear and crackling" 

The picture of Mrs. Betty Brackenfleld, the old attached family 
servant, half nurse, half housekeeper, half cook, and all friend, is 
probably drawn from tradition of the reality. Beginning m 
tl Ashmead’s Betty,” and then passing through “ Betty Ashmeod"- 
to “ Mrs. Betty ’’—the fact that she has a surname bring less evident 
than the fact that she has a “ property " of her own anda“ solicitor," 
and that she will not part with the first, though flirting decorously 
with the butlers of the Close, or lose control over the second till 
it passes by her will to the adopted “ childer" of her love — she 
is a type of a real class now, we imagine, dying out. Her 
recipes are probably genuine $ her lotters, with venations, pos- 
sibly so. But when in the later portion of the story the 
Gloucestershire cousin, Jem Kundell, nas married a comfortable 
wife who cossets him in his gouty troubles, and who tarns out to- 
be n great authority on cookery, we believe in the coincidence 
little, and like it leas. 

Mrs. Ellis has no particular love for Professor Huxley, Professor 
Tyndall, or Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, but we do not exactly see what 
these gentlemen have to do with “ studies of manners in England 
from 1 770 to 1 800.” Padding of such a kind is apt, even in a plea- 
sant book, to try the patience of the reader, and still more that of 
the conscientious reviewer who will not skip ; and we commend to* 
Mrs. Ellis’s attention the wisdom shown by the authorities of tho 
reign of James I. in relation to Mr. Townsend of Bow Street: — 

But. as he wasn’t living then, 

They nothing knew about him, 

And so they did the best Lhev could j 
That is, they did without film. 

Sylvestra was thirteen when the world was created again in 1789, 
and tho Year One of a new era was proclaimed. By the time sho 
was seventeen sho had embraced, not to say formulated, opinions 
which, if she had lived long enough, she might have developed 
into those of some of the modern philosophers or politicians whom 
her biographer dees or does not name. But, like a sensible girl m 
sho was at the bottom, she did nothing of the kind, bat merely 
married the new love — a Blaise, as it need scarcely be explained — 
ns soon after being off with the old one os her feelings could permit. 
The old love was one Mr. Nathaniel Ashmead, a character for 
which, though it is life-like enough, the author may have costumed 
a younger model. Yet even her disguises are 'careful ; and 
Sylvestra has the merit, in which so-called historical novels are 
often lamentably deficient, of faithfully representing the life, con- 
versation, and thought of the people of its time. The author has 
not sought to translate her own ideas into sham archaisms, but 
has successfully carried out her 44 wish to record the impression, 
left on her mind by what she saw of their century in her 
friends.” 


PALMER’S KORAN.* 


O F all the Sacred Books of tho East which are being translated 
under Professor Max M fillers direction, not one has been 
awaited with more curiosity than Professor Palmer’s new version 
of the Korun. The Mohammedan Scripture bears a more close 1 
and personal relation to its than most of tbe Sacred Books ; it 
ontei-s pcrplexingly into our schemes of Oriental reformation, and 
meets us alike in the prejudices and in the virtues of our fellow- 
subjects in India. It possesses, moreover, the attraction of unity 
of authorship. 'Whatever attraction belongs to tbe character of 
Mohammed is transferred in some degree to tbe book of which he* 
alone is tho author. The Koran is not merely the collection of 
whnt is best in tho thoughts of a people ; it is tbe record of 
what was best and what was worst— of passing emotions na well 
ns deep-rooted convictions — in one man ; and in this lies its pecu- 
liar fascination. 

But the interest which a new translation of the Koran would 
in any case excite is considerably increased when Professor Palmer 
is tbe translator. There was not, it may be said, an imperative call 
for a fresh rendering. Sale’s version, if clumsy, is fairly accurate 1 
and Mr. Rodwell’s, though less known, is both accurate and 
eloquent; whilst Lane’s Selections leave little to be desired for 
a popular edition of the best part of the Koran. Mr. Palmer, 
however, is so well known for his remarkable power of adapt- 
ing a forcible English style to the requirements of literal trans- 
lation from the Arabic that great things were expected of lus 
work upon tho Koran. It was felt that he, of all English 
Orientalists, was tho one man for the task of setting the Sacred 
Book of the Moslems worthily before the eyes of the unlearned ; 
that bis version would probably make the Koran an Ezteiish is 
well as an Arabic classic. The circumstance that he was \k 
known to entertain peculiar views on many points of Koranic * 

interpretation induced a hope among scholars that Professor 


• Tb Qur'dn. Translated by E. H. Palmer. (Vols. VI. and IX of ihti 
Sacred Books of the East Edited by F. Max Mtfltav) Oxford: Oa^adott A 
Press. 1880. 
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Pfelmer's translation might throw a new light on some of the dif- 
ficulties of the text, and prove a suggestive model of the true 
manner of representing the aneient Arabian classics in English. 
The expectations excited by the announcement that Professor Palmer 
was engaged Ip translate the Koran were, in fact, so high that it 
is not surprising that they are not completely realised. He has 
certainly produced a remarkable version, one that the dullest reader 
could not fail to find impressive and striking ; but it is not alto- 
gether equal to the standard which Mr. Palmer's own reputation 
has set up. Par more literal than Sale and Rodwell, closely re- 
tentive or the Oriental tone and colour of the original, this new 
^translation must henceforth be regarded as the standard version of 
^ the Koran in English — but only until a better rendering is made. 
The present cannot be taken as a final work which need never be 
done again ; it is an advance on previous translations, hut it does 
not attain to that degreo of perfection which discourages sub- 
sequent attempts to better it. It is a work which will be highly 
prized by the Arabic scholar for the valuable suggestions it throws 
out on the interpretation of difficult constructions. It will be in- 
valuable to the beginner in the language ns a literal translation of 
the whole of the greatest Arabic classic. It will teach Orientalists 
the merits of simplicity in translation, the forcible effect of using 
primary in preference to tropical meanings of a root, and expressing 
them in homely, rugged English with qb few Latin derivatives as 
may be; and it may also teach them tho danger of carrying these 
principles too far. 

In the matter of scholarship* Mr. Palmer need fear little criti- 
cism. Ho has no rivals in England and few abroad in his intimate 


knowledge of Arabic as a living tongue, and probably there is no 
one who can enter so fully into the genius of the language and 
the spirit of its speakers as he cau. Commentators and lexico- 
graphers have too long insisted on treating the language of the 
Koran as an extinct species, and reasoning about it as though it 
died immediately after the production of its chief ornament. It 
is true enough that Arabic did, indeed, suffer considerable corrup- 
tion in the course of Muslim conquest; but its spirit survived, 
and after allowing for certain additions in moaning and vocabulary 
and kisses in inflexion, the language of the Koran may be heard 
in tolerable purity spoken in tho present day by the descendants of 
those wh6 first heard the Koran recited by their prophet. Tho 
speech varies considerably, no doubt; there are numerous 
dialectal varieties ; the pronunciation is often different : some 
tribes speak bad Arabic and some good ; but, on the whole, the 
old language is still living, and the sumo kind of man speaks 
the same character of language in modern Arabia R9 in the Arabia 
of Mohammed's time. It is Professor Palmers high merit to have 
perceived and emphasized this fact ; and it is his application of 
modern uses of the language to the interpretation of tho Koran 
that gives him an undoubted advantage over rival translators. 
His intimate acquaintance with the spoken languago enables him 
to understand colloquial phrases and desert idioms in the Koran 
which perplex those interpreters whose knowledge of Arabic is 
purely grammatical, and who have learned from books rather than 
from men. Such may perhaps find fault with some of Profossor 
Palmer's renderings; but for ourselves, we are content to beliovo 
that 'he is perfectly competent to judge of the few really im- 
portant points iu which he is at issue with other trauslatois, and 
that his judgment is generally just. In some coses, however, it 
seems possi hie that he has scarcely given sufficient consideration to the 
rendering of a passage, and iu a few instances we fail to understand 
his reasons for deviating from tho usual interpretation. In chap, 
ii., verse 16, for example, he rendors three plural epithets by tho 
words, “ Deafness, dumbness, blindness’' ; instead of 44 [they are] 
deaf, dumb, blind," which is the grammatical and more intelligible 
translation. Again (in ii. 172), the rendering, “ gives wealth for 
His love” — t.e. for the sake of God, although it gives an excellent 
sense, seems questionable in accuracy ; wo doubt whether “ *ald 
hubbihi ’’can be rendered 44 for His love," since “ 'aid "has not usually 
the sense of “ for." The usual translation is “ in spite of his love of 
it ” — t.e. in spite of his avarice. There are not, however, many 
instances in which Professor Palmer's rendering is open to such 
criticisms os these. It is only to be wished that he had given 
his fine scholarship fair nlay, and Lad not allowed so many traces 
of haste, and even carelessness, to deface his pages. It is not 
difficult to discover many instances of a want of duo delibera- 
tion and efficient collation. In chapter iii., v. 15, the words 
44 and the charitable” are omitted; in v. 25, the words “and 
dost bring forth the dead from the living," are omitted. Similarly, 
in xxv. 65, the word generally rendered 41 prostrate ” is left out. 
The total omission of a word by a revision translator of the Bible 
would astonish every one ; and may we not demand equal care and 
accuracy in a translation of the Koran ? 

But our main disagreement with Mr. Palmer is on the score 
of a theory of translation which he explains and defends in his 
introduction. In p. Ixxviii. it is stated 
I Lave translated each sentence as literally as the difference in structure 
between the two languages would allow, and when possible 1 have rendered 
word for word. Where a rugged or commonplace expression occurs in 
Arabic \ have not hesitated to render it by a similar English one, even 
jk here a litoral rendering may perhaps shock tlie reader. To preserve this 
Icloseness of rendering, 1 have had in several instances to make uso of Eng- 
lish constructions which, if not incorrect from a strictly grammatical point 
of view, are, I am aware, often inelegant Thus a peculiarity of the Arabic 
is to use the same preposition with a passive verb os the aotive and 
transitive verb required ; for Instance, ghazaba ’hoUihi, “ he was angered 
against him.** in the passive gfaindba ’halAihi, “ he was angered-againat 11 j 
and the preservation of this construction is often absolutely necessary to re- 
tain the force of the original 


It is not unlikely that some may be found to deny this necessity ; 
and to show how such a denial can be supported we will only call 
Mr. Palmer’s own book in testimony against him. We presume 
that his aim as translator is to produce on the modem reader u 
nearly as possible the impression which the Koran produced on its 
original audience. That audience was composed chiefly (at first} 
of low-class Arabs and negroes— in any case uneducated and semh- 
barbarous people. Mohammed naturally expressed himself in 
language thoy could understand ; and the Koran abounds in rough 
and ready words and phrases, which, if they occurred anywhere 
else, wpuld be called slang. Such phrases produced no feeling of 
surprise or amusement among the original audience ; it was their 
own tongue thoy heard, and thoy could understand no other. 
But because Mohammed sometimes talked Arabic slang to Arabs 
who spoko Arabic slADg, is Professor Palmer justified in writing 
what is very like English slang for English readers who do not 
speak, and would rather not read, English slang P The following 
aro a few instances of Mr. Palmer's literal method, omitting those 
very striking, but less presentable, examples which illustrate his 
views as to needless prudery in translation. A famous parallel 
botwocn tbo unbelievers and those who have lighted a fire in an 
unknown country, and are left in perplexity by .the sudden ex- 
tinguishing of their fire, is rendered by such phrases os 44 God goes 
oil' with their light ” and 44 would go oil' with their hearing,” 
and 44 the lightning snatches off their sight." We ore told that 
44 God will not catch you up for a casual word," that some 
44 swear off from ” pleasures, and others 44 knock about in the 
earth ” ; that God may 44 leave you in the lurch ” ; and that thore 
arc sofne 44 who bog off" from punishment on the last day. 
44 Those who were before them were crafty too, but God's is 
the croft altogether," in xiii. 42, reads like Irish. 44 Come on, 
then, with your witnesses," in vi. 151, is only less inelegant 
than a similar expression employed by Zuleikha. Mr. Palmer's 
theory of verbally literal translation loads to the frequent employ- 
ment of phrases of this sort; whilst the number of merely 
inelegant sentences produced by the rule of retaining as far as 
possible the order of the Arabic is venr gTeat. 44 Verily God 
on what ye dc doth look," “ Verily God of what ye do is well 
Aware,” and many like phrases occurring throughout the work, are 
intended to Bhow that tho verbal noun iu the original cotoes at the 
end of the sentence. Do wi insist on translations from the German 
retaining the German arrangement of the sentence ? And if not, why 
should Arabic literature he subjected to this disadvantage P Yet, xf 
it must be so, let it bo done always. Why do we find 41 Thou 
art mighty over all,” and 14 God is powerful over all,” when the 
adjectives come at the end of the sentences, which should be 44 Thou 
art over all mighty,” and 14 God is over all powerful.” Again, if 
literalness be the prime object, why is the verb so often sub- 
stituted for the verbal substantive or epithet P Why is 44 Thou 
hearcst prayer " substituted for 44 Thou art the Hearer of prayer," 
which is the literal version P Why 44 He o'er everything keeps 
guard ” instead of 44 lie over everything [is] guardian ” P Why, in 
tho parable of the two gardens, is one man made to say 44 1 anf 
more wealthy than thee" (sc. thou) for aklharu tninka mdlan, 
when a few lines further on a precisely parallel sentence is rendered 
14 1 am less than thee [thou] in wealth ” P Such inconsistencies, 
which might be multiplied indefinitely, would be trifling matters 
if Mr. 1 ’Aluier did not insist so strenuously on the necessity of a 
literal translation. Ilis inconstant but prevailing affection for word- 
for-word rendering diminishes the force and eloquence of pagt 
after page of really admirable translation. The passion for 
literalness seems sometimes to he alloyed with the desire for 
novelty which few translators are able to withstand. Thus the 
fine passage in chap, vi., 44 The eyes see Him not, but He seeth 
the eyes," is arbitrarily changed into 44 Sight perceives him not. 
but he perceives men’s eights," although 44 men’s” is not found 
in tho original, and the strict rendering of the word al-abtdr 
s not countenanced by the later translation of it as 44 eyes ” in 
xxiv. 38. In the same way tho celebrated Throne-verse (ii. 256) 
loses its effect when it is expressed in such phrases as 44 Slumber 
takes Him not,” 44 It tires Him not to guiuril them both, for He is 
high and grand.” The very happy indication of the termina- 
tion in the phrase 41 In that ye have a sign’’ (instead of 44 In 
that is a sign ”) appears unfortunate whon it occurs again in 
Dhdli/cum ullah , 44 There is God for you I" Throughout Mr. 
Palmer's Koran there is a constant endeavour to translate words 
by thoir primary rather than secondary meanings. As we have said, 
the principle is excellent so long as it is kept within bounds ; but 
Mr. Palmer does not so keep it. In many cases the retention of 
the original meaning is very* happy ; for example, in the phrase, 
44 take their stand between the two” extremes of extravagance and 
miserliness (beyna dhulika kawuman). At times, however, the 
principle results in obscurity; and as Mr. Palmer very seldom 
gives explanatory notes, or supplies the words necessary to 
make tho sense clear, it is oflen difficult for the uninitiated 
to gather the meaning of a sentence. In iii. 39, the want of 
a note or supplied word renders it doubtful whether 44 thee” 
refers to Mary or Mohammed ; and in ii. 34, 44 one of you the 
enemy of the other ” seems to refer to Adam and Eve, whereas 
it clearly foreshadows the strife between Cain and Abel. But 
whilst often refusing to explain ambiguous and obscure passages, 
Mr. Palmer frequently inserts words of his own which are not in 
the text of Fliigel, but hardly ever indicates by brackets or 
otherwise that such words are the translator’s. He might 
also with advantage have taken more pains in the division of 
sentences, verses, and paragraphs, and in the rendering of conjune- 
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tSoni. Wa is translated t( and ” and 4t bat n almost at random, and 
the point of chap, xciii. is lost by substituting " but n for “ then” 
or “ therefore.” It would also have been satisfactory if be bad 
maintained some more fixed principle in rendering the Arabic tenses. 
It is true they present difficulties to the English translator which 
have never yet been thoroughly overcome, but it is perplexing to 
find the Arabic past tense rendered by the English present, pre- 
terite, and perfect, in one page. A little more care, too, would 
have prevented such a sentence as “ men whom neither merchan- 
dise nor selling divert from the remembrance of God ” (xxiv. 33), 
and such words aa “oinna” in Arabic and “angelism” in 
English. 

The first half of chapter lvi. will serve as a fair example of 
Professor Palmer's translation, its merits and its faults : — 

In the name of the merciful and compassionate God. 

When the inevitable * happens ; none shall cull its happening a lie 1— 
abasing— exalting ! 

When the earth shall quake, quaking ! and the mountains shall crumble, 
crumbling, and become like motes dispersed ! 

And ye shall be three sorts ; 

And the fellows of the right hand— whnt right lucky fellows ! 

And the fellows of the left hand— what unlurkv fellows ! 

And the foremost foremost ! t 
These are they who are brought nigh. 

In the gardens of pleasure t 
A crowd of those of yore. 

And a few of those of the latter day ! 

And gold-weft couches, reclining on them face to face, 
ground them shall go eternal youths, with goblets and ewers and a cup of 
Cowing wine ; no headacue shall they feel therefrom, nor ahull tueir 
wits be dimmed 1 * 

And fruits such as they deem the best ; 

And flesh of fowl as they deni re *, 

And bright and large-evcd maids like bidden pearls ; 

A reward for that which they have done ! 

They shall hear no folly there and no siu ; 

•Only the speech, “ Peace, Pence ” ! 

Ana the fellows of the right— wliat right lucky fallows ! 

Amid thornless lolo-trees. 

And ial’h trees with piles of fruit ; 

And outspread shade 
And water outpoured ; 

And fruit in abundance, neither failing nor forbidden ; 

And beds upraised! 

Verily we have produced them X a production. 

And made them virgins, darlings of equal age (with their spouses) for the 
fellows of the right ! 

A crowd of those of yore, and a crowd of tliow of the latter day ! 

And the fellows of the left— wknt unlucky fellows ! 

In hot blasts and boiling water ; 

And a shade of pitchy smoke, 

Neither cool nor generous ! 

Verily they were affluent ere this, and did persist in mighty crime ; ami 
used to say, “ What, when w e die and have Income dust aud bones, 
shall we then indeed be raised ? or our fathers of yore ? '* 
flay, “Verily, those of yore and those of the latter "day shall surely be 
gathered together unto the tryst of tlu* well-known day.'* 

Then ye, O ye who err! who sny it is a lie! shall cut of the Zakkum 
# tree 1 and All your bellies with it ! and drink thereon boiling wulcr ! 

and drink as drinks the thirsty camel. 

This is their entertainment on tlm judgment day ! 

* 1.9. The day of judgment. 

f l,e. The foremost in professing the faith on earth shall be the foremost 
4 hm. 

. X The celestial damsel*. 

Two potato deserve more notice thau can now be given to them. 
Mr. Palmer has preferred the orthodox and unscientific arrange- 
ment of tbo chapters of the Koran to Ndldeke's chronological 
order. In the present uncertainty as to the exact place of most of 
the chapters, and the difference of opinion about the position of 
many or them, he was perhaps justified in evading the difficulty. 
Yet it must be admitted that in the common arrangement the 
Koran loses half its personal interest as the record of Mohammed's 
life, and also much of its intelligibility. Professor Palmer might 
at least have arranged it in those chronological grqups about which 
there can be little doubt. 

The ether matter which calls for notice is Mr. Palmer's Intro- 
duction. As a collection of facts about the Arabs of Mohammed's 
time, the life of the Arabian Prophet, and the character of his 
religion, it will bo found a serviceable preparation for the study of 
the Koran. It lacks, however, that charm of style which is usually 
conspicuous in Professor Palmer's writings. It is, moreover, in 
the Introduction that the system of transliteration, arranged by 
Professor Max Miiller for the Sacred Books of the East, Is most 
glaring. The adoption of this system is not Professor Palmer's 
fault, and it is easy to see that it does not come readily to his pen. 
His introduction is full of inconsistencies of oYthogrAphy, and 
when he comes to Omar bo fairly refuses to write him ’Uumar. 
"Who would recognize Ali under the guise of ’Haliy, or Kkalid ns 
‘JT&lid, or Othman as ’HuTHmiln, or Koreysli ns Qur&U? It is 
no wonder that the same name is seldom spelt twice in the same 
way in Professor Palmer’s introduction. If be bad reduced 
Ids prolegomena and compressed his work into one volume 
he would hare made a more serviceable book of it. As it is, 
these two handsomely printed volumes are placed at a certain 
disadvantage in comparison with other translations of the Koran. 
The new version, if less clew than Sale's, less eloquent as a whelp 
than Bpdwell ’a, less suitable for general reading than liana's, yet 
pbssoseel a imbues* and originality, a true savour of the East, 

4 mi a Certain rude air of the desert, which are difficult to describe, 
*»d which we seek in vain in. other translations. It needs an 
Arabic scholar to appreciate Professor Palmer's version, and Arabta 


scholars will undoubtedly study it closely and learn much fraiq.it. 
But Tye doubt whether those for whom tins series of the Stored 
Books of the East is designed— people of ordinary education, in- 
terested in comparative religion, and desirous of gaining a ole as 
idea of the nature and contents of the. Koraur-will understand 
a large part of the new translation of t( the Excellent Book.” 


ENGLISH MEN OP LETTERS.— W ORDSWORTEL* 

O P the authors of this series it may bewaid, with somewhat 
unusual truth, that guieque tuo * patitur mouse. They-mdk 
supposed, according to the terms of their contract, to give inch an 
account, both of the lives and works of their subjects, at will 
enable persons who have not the time or inclination to read 
the works or elaborate biographies for themselves to attain some 
not absolutely false'conoeption of the truth about both. The pos- 
sibility of this is sometimes doubted ; the desirableness of it is 
doubted still oftener. These previous questions, however, may be 
supposed not to trouble the man who has actually undertaken 
the office. But, as is indeed unavoidable, a curious difference of 
estimate of tho task proposed is visible in the actual per- 
formances of that t&Bk. Borne of Mr. Morley's authors have 
devoted themselves almost wholly to the life of their heroes, 
giving very little attention to literary criticism. Some of them 
have written critical essays of varying merit, abandoning the life 
with a very speedy treatment. In some cases it may be said that 
unequal attention to tbo two parts of the programme was abso- 
lutely inevitable, and Wordsworth's was certainly one of these. 
His life was extremely uneventful 5 and, unless Mr. Myers bad 
chosen to sweep ana and gossip out of the numerous biographies 
of persons who havo had to do with his hero, he could not have 
hoped to fill bis hundred and eighty pages with personal details; 
On the other hand, of purely literary criticism of Wordsworth the 
world has, at any rate for this generation, had almost enough. 
The WordswortluauB may take one view, the anti- Words worthians 
another ; and between these two extremes there is room for a vast 
number of middle terms, from the estimate of Mr. Matthew ‘Arnold, 
who, professing himself not a Wordsworthian, nevertheless places 
Wordsworth above every European poet except Goethe since the 
third quarter of the seventeenth century, to the estimate of those 
who, seeing grievous faults in him, and too frequent descents to 
& level of tiresome prose, nevertheless acknowledge that at his 
boat he has reached one of the solitary peaks on which at. different 
elevations perhaps, but all above tho snow-ltae, the great poets sit 
each apart and by himself. 

Mr. Myers has hit upon a kind of middle course which is in a 
way not unhappy. He has rather made a conference About Words- 
worth than a regular biography of him with critical interludes. 
He is obviously himself almost, if not altogether, a Wordsworthian 
of the ptraitest sect, and the essence of ft Wordsworthian of the 
straiteafc sect is a tendency to preaching. Mr. Myers has preached, 
and let us hasten to say that we should be very well satisfied if 
we never heard worse sermons. He ba9, to his credit be it spoken, 
moderated his sometimes exuberant style not a little. Every now 
and then it bursts its bunds, and we como upon passages in which 
he is precious rather than praiseworthy. For instance, let us take 
the following upon Wordsworth’s London stay : — “ He never made 
the attempt to trace tho passion and the anguish which whirl 
along some lurid vista toward a sun that sets in storm, or gaze 
across silent Squares by suyitner moonlight amid a smell of dust 
and flowers.* 1 This is elegant writing certainly, but we are bait 
inclined to think that Wordsworth himself would have been 
immensely puzzled by it, and we confess frankly that we ate. We 
have tried it by the most approved rules of criticism, as proposed 
by a master of the art for such things. We have changed about 
the clauses os Thackeray did with a passage in the late Lord 
Lytton’s Sea Captain , and one variation “ to gaze across dust And 
flowers by summer moonlight amid a smell of silent squares” 
seems to us rather nioe. But, considered as a sentence intended to 
enlighten the ordinary man on the subject of Wordsworth in 
London, it still appears to us a little vague. Tho same must be 
said of an extremely eloquent passage which closes the sixth 
chapter 

And if it be answered that, however truly philosophic, however sacredly 
pure his happiness may have been, yet its wisdom and its holiness were 
without an effort, and mat it is effort which makes the philosopher and the 
saint j thou we must u«us in uuswer his own Platonic scheme of things to 
express a thought which we can but dimly apprehend; and we must My 
that, though progress be inevitably Jinked in our minds with struggle, yet 
neither do we conceive of struggle as without a pause $ there must be 
prospect- places in the long ascent of souls ; and the whole of this earthly 
life— this one existence, standing we know not where, among the myriad 
that. have been lor us and shall be— may not bo too much to occupy with 
ono of those outlooks of vision and of prophecy which 
In a season of calm weather, Ac. 

In one sense we may say that in this sentence Mr. Myers equalled 
in it tho length of Wordsworth’s life by bis style, uaxplv yaf> 
t&THVf. In another & plain man may perhaps complain that w 
is left floundering among the Prospect Pieces— a name unhappily 
suggestive of Ramsgate, where also the mighty waters roll ever* 
more— and that he would on the whole prefer that even A perion 
so sure of myriad past and present exfetaaoes se Mr.Myers would 


• JSngtoh Ben of Letter*. Edited by*fo Meri#. Wordneorfr, By 
F, W. H. Myers. London ; Maetaffiftkr St Get ' 
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confine Mmeelf to the expression of thoughts which he apprehends 
otherWise than dimly 

Although, however, we con by no means pass by without 
comment these indulgences in a style which is one of the wont 
corves of the literature of the present day, and which will 
probably make much of that literature unreadable before half a 
century has paesed, we should be very sorry to be under- 
stood to speak evil of Mr. Myers’s book on the whole. A 
great affection for his subject, a familiarity with other litera- 
ture, and a considerable faculty of writing could not possibly 
produce a bad book on such a matter, and when the reader has 
got aver hie inevitable Chair de poule at its occasional procious- 
nMKf f he will probably be inclined to pronounce the book which Mr. 
Myers has wntten a very good one of ila kind. He is by no means 
unmitigetedly laudatory ; indeed, ho seems to us to be rather hard 
on s o m e poems, which at any rate in their own style deserve not 
a little commendation. In not a few of his digressions, when ho lays 
hie gown aside and speaks naturally on subjects of practical inte- 
rest, the vigour and force of hu remarks are worthy of all praise. A 
very rsmble passage of this kind is to be found towards the close 
of the took, d propos of the Letters on the projected railway 
into the Lake District. We do not remember to have seen 
the |dea for national places of rest and refreshment, bodily 
and spiritual, as distinguished from national tea gardens, better 
put. Nor again would it be easy to expound Wordsworth’s political 
views better or more appreciatively than Mr. Myers has done, 
though we should imagine that he himself is very lar from taking 
anything like the standpoint of the poet. In short, by a curious 
and at unit sight paradoxical process, Mr. MyerB is best when he 
deals with the things in which he apparently has least interest. 
When he touches Wordsworth’s literary achievements, he is alter- 
nately gushing and unsympathetic ; when he attempts his attitude 
towards the things of everyday life, he writes with equal force and 
appreciation. After all, perhaps the thing is not so surprising as 
it seems. Enthusiasm is an excellent means of influencing one's 
fellow-creatures vwd voce ; it is a very doubtful means of reaching 
them by the “ cold spurt of the pen.” 

Mr. Myers, assisted by some valuable unpublished documents, 
submitted to him by friends of his own and of Wordsworth’s, 
has given an excellent account of the poet’s life, such as it was, 
and a running commentary on his principal works. He baB not, 
and it may be freely acknowledged that it was quite within his 
discretion to comply with or to disregard an old and half-obsolete, 

' though rather convenient, custom, given any regular peroration or 
summary expression of his view of Wordsworth’s poetical or literary 
position. We have, as has been said, plenty of such summaries, 
yet perhaps it is not easy to appreciate the attitude of a critic un- 
less be chooses to pose for us quietly and deliberately^ As on the 
one hand there has- been of late a recrudescence of Words- 
wortbianism, and os on the other much of the prevailing practice in 
poetical composition is singularly opposed to the Woroaworthian 
tradition, it might perhaps have been instructive if Mr. Myers had 
added his mite to the list of regular judgments. There can be little 
doubt that the popular judgment, favourable and unfavourable alike, 
4 is right in considering the author of the Excursion as exclusively 
the “ poet of nature.’’ But how far this is alimitationand an objection, 
how for it is a panegyric, these are questions upon which every 
critic who deserves a hearing at all ought to have liiB say. Mr. 
Myers evidently thinks that Wordsworth’s abstinence from the 
display of purely human passiomi was the result of choice, not of 
necessity. lie quotes, not without approval, the curious reported 
speech of the poet to the effect that, had he been a writer of love- 
poetry, “ it would have been natural to him to write it with a de- 
gree of warmth which could hardly have been approved by his prin- 
ciples, and which might have been undesirable for the reader. It 
is difficult to repress a smile at the idea of Wordsworth incarnar- 
dining the cheek of the young person, nor can we avoid joining 
this odd fancy with the belief of certain great writers that they 
ought to have been great painters, and of Wordsworth himself 
that he ought to have been a Wellington or a swayer of the fierce 
democracy of France. In truth, he was not given to think meanly of 
himself m any capacity, and was as likely as another to have 
taken command of the Channel fleet with a complete self-con- 
lideoce. But that his Bilenco on not a few of the themes which 
have been in the case of others moBt fertile of poetry was the 
result of a want, not of deliberate abstinence, is hardly to be 
doubted. The criticism of Hazlitt— a criticism often random and 
ill-aimed, but which, when it does strike home, always pierces to 
die joints and marrow — is heavy upon him here. “ In Words- 
worth there is a total 'disunion and uivorce of the faculties of the 
mind from those of the body.” This is very strong, but it is 
hardly too strong. No doubt this spiritual celibacy and asceticism 
has produced a hind of prophetic strain ox contemplation 
and meditative rapture. But, somehow or other, some of the 
strings of the lyre seem to have been cut away, ana one band of 
the combatant seems to be tied behind him. The defect is not one 
of simple negation, but in the strict logical sense of privation. It 
is illegitimate doubtless to find fault with a poet merely for not 
bring something other than what he is. But nere the question is 
^Jether he is or is not destitute of something which he ought 
ttrhave. Mr. Myers has occasionally approached this curious and 
interesting subject, but be has never fully dealt with it, and it is, 
indeed, generhuy shirked by all panegyrists of Wordsworth, from 
\ De Ogtey downwards. But no criticism which does not face it 
can be said to hoe the whole subject folly t and we have a right 
* *tcT demand that criticism shall do this. Of the famous triad of 


epithets, “simple” is the only one that suits the poetry of Wardf- 
worth as a whole. It is rometimes passionate, but only with the 
passion of contemplative rupture. That this is a possible means 
of attaining the poetioal temperature is certain, but it is an 
arduous one to ^employ; and the comparative rarity with which 
Wordsworth himself uses it successfully is the best proof of this. 


MARRIAGE LiC\VS OP THE AUSTRALIAN BLACKS.* 

H EBE is a book on an extremely difficult and complicated 
subject, which has the misfortune to interest but few readers. 
The nature of marriage laws, and of what we may call here, for 
the sake of clearness, “prohibited degrees,” among the backward 
races, is a topic of equal importance and perplexity. We fear that 
it is impossible within the limits of a review to 'make the matter 
clear to readers who have not already given it their attention. 
The details with which we have to deal are only familiar to- 
specialists. At the same time, Messrs. Fison and Howitt’s book 
contains plenty of information which will interest all readers of 
folk-lore. Wo are obliged to differ from Mr. Fison on many points* 
but we hftve to thank him for a spirited, though, wo think, un- 
successful, attempt to elucidate the marriage customs of the Murri, 
or Australian black fellows. 

In the first place, wo must regret that Mr. Fison wrote his book 
with certain confessed prepossessions. “ The chief object of this 
memoir,” ho b&vb, “ is to trace the formation of the exog&mous 
intermarrying divisions which have been found among so many 
savage and barbaric tribes of the present day, and to show that 1 
what the Hon. Lewis H. Morgan calls the Pun&luan family, with 
the Turanian system of kinship, logically results from them.” It 
seems a pity that Mr. Fison has intended to make his book the 
support of Mr. Morgan’s theories, which are neither very logical, 
very consistent, nor very satisfactory in their terminology. How- 
ever, it is as a disciple of Mr. Morgan that he writes; and we must 
briefly explain the doctrines of the master. In 1871 Mr. Morgan 
published a book called The Systems of Consanguinity and Affinity 
of the Human Race, This volume contained a large mass of facte 
concerning the modes in which the various backward races count 
their relationships. Mr. Morgan did not adhere closely to his 
explanations of theso singular customs in his later work, Ancient 
Society (1 877) ; so it will be better to accept what we conceive 
to be his most recent views, those published in that volume. 
There he distinguishes “ five different and successive forms [of the 
family], each having an institution of marriage peculiar to itself.’ 9 ' 
Those which concern us are : — 1. The Consanguine family, founded 
upon the intermarriage of brothers and sisters, own and collateral, 
in a group (A. S. p. 384). Mr. Morgan Bays that th» kind of 
family is no longer found in existence. He infers its existence in. 
the past from what he calls the “ Malayan ” system of counting 
kindred. In that system, for example, “ my mother's sister is my 
mother.” In the “Consanguine family” Mr. Morgan supposes 
that this nomenclature would have an obvious explanation — my 
mother’s sisters are my mothers, because they are, along with my 
mother, the wives of their brothers. But how weak is this argu- 
ment ! Ex hypothesis the members of the “ Consanguine family 0 
are acquainted with the nature of “blood-ties,” and' have even 
built upon them a rogular “ institution of marriage,” not wedding 
out of the circle of brothers and sisters, own and collateral. 
Could they then be so dull as not to perceive the fact of the ma- 
ternal relation P could they actually confuse mothers and aunts P 
Mr. Morgan reasoned (A. S. p. 409), “ It is impossible to explain 
the [Malayan] system as a natural growth upon any other hypo- 
thesis than the one named, since this form of marriage [the Con- 
sanguine] alone can furnish a key to its interpretation.” But this 
circular logic is not justified, nor is this necessity of thought 
established, for Mr. McLennan ( Studies in Ancient History, pp. 
372-407) has furnished another explanation of the “ Malayan ” 
systom of counting kindred. 

According to Mr. Morgan, the Consanguine marriage was re- 
formed out of existence. “ In course of time the evils ef 
the first form of marriage [Consanguine] came to bo perceived. 

. • , Among the Australians it was permanently abolished by 
the organization into classes, and more widely among the Turtr 
nian tribes by the organization into gentes ” ( A . S, p. 409). Thu 
organization that followed was “ the Pun&luan family,” “ pro- 
duced by the gradual exclusion of own brothers and sisters from the 
marriage relation , the evils of which could not forever [* ’tie a single 
word, our rude forefathers thought it two ’] escape observation ” 
(A.& p. 424). The Punaluan family, again, Vas formed by ex- 
cluding own brothers and sistexs from marriage ; this reformation 
changed the Consanguine into the Punaluan family. The chief 
reason for believing in the Punaluan family is like the reason for 
believing in the Consanguine family. As the historical existence 
of the latter would (Mr. Morgan thinks) explain the Malayan 
system of counting kin, so the historical existence of the Pun&luan 
family would partly explain the “ Turanian ” system of counting 
kin. The word Turanian is here used quite at random, and in- 
cludes Hindoos. But, through the “ Punaluan ” family, we reach 
Mr. Fison. His master, Mr. Morgan, after examining the 
“ Australian class system ” came to the conclusion that “ its 

* Kamilaroi and Ekmai: G roup-Marriage and Relationship, and 
Marriage by Elopement, Df awn chiefly from the Usage of the Australian 
Aborigines. Also the Korea! Tribes ; their Customs in Peace and War. 
Bv Lormier Fison, M.A., and A. W. Howifct, F.G.S. With an Introduction 
by Lewis H. Morgan, LL.D. Melbourne : Ueoige Robertson. 1880. 
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primary object was to exclude own brothers and sisters from the 
marriage relation, while the collateral brothers and sisters were 
retained in that relation.” That is to say, the Australian class 
eystem was instituted to reform the Consanguine into the Puna- 
luan family. And here we are where ws started— namely, 
at Mr. Fison's 44 chief object,” to show that Mr. Morgan’s Punaluan 
family and Turanian system of kinship result logically from the 
Australian class-system. To prove this would be to do Mr. 
Morgan’s theory great service ; for students in this country are 
disinclined to accept his account of the development of the family. 
We must now explain, as far as explanation is possible, the 
nature of the “ Australian class-system” dealt with by Mr. 
Fison. 

It bad long been known, from the researches of Sir George 
<Jrey and Mr. Gideon Scott Lang, that hiarriage laws like those 
of the Hed Indians, the people of Ashanti, and many other back- 
ward races, prevailed among many tribeB of the Australian blacks. 
They were divided into stocks, each of which was named after 
some animal or plant. No man might marry a woman who bore 
the same stock-name and the same cognizance. A man of the 
KangAroo stock might not marry a woman of the Kangaroo stock, 
but he might marry an Emu woman, or a Wombat woman, and so 
forth. Children took the stock-name and cognizance of the 
mother. Those cognizances are now usually called “ Totems,” 
from their Rod Indian name. In 1853 the Itev. Mr. Ridley, a 
missionary - among the Kamilaroi (a numerous tribe residing north- 
west of Sydney), gave a lecture in that town on what he called 
the “ castes ” of the Kamilaroi. I rom that hour to this Mr. 
"Ridley (who received Borne of his i .formation from Mr. Lance) 
has been the chief authority on what h6 now, after Mr. Morgan, 
cells the “ classeB ” of tho kamilaroi. There classes, according to 
Mr. Morgan and Mr. Fison, are the more or leas moditied re- 
sults of the reforming movement which originally excluded own 
brothers and sisters from marriage. Mr. Fiaon’e book contains 
plenty of information from other observers about other tribes. 
But we venture to think that, after his interest has for thirty yoars 
been directed to the subject, Mr. Ridley should have not tho 
worst acquaintance with tho topic. Now we must ask the reader 
to Attend to this question of evideuce. Mr. Fisou, for his own 
part, is 41 hopelessly puzzled” on various points, and liuds the 
terms used by natives 44 exasperatingly puzzling to an inquirer who 
is ignorant of the language ” (p. 59). We propose to show that 
Mr. Ridley, Mr. Fison s authority ,< has also keen 44 hopelessly 
puzzled,” and that his statements cannot be accopted as conclusive 
evidence. The arrangement of 44 classes ” is, therefore, still a 
mystery, and, so far, is of no service to tho theories of Mr. Morgan 
or of any one else. Mr. Ridley s original statement was : — 

There are four namaa of men — Ipp»i, Murri, Kuhht, nntl Kumbo — nnd 
four of women — Ippata, Mata, Kapota, llutA. Every black lms one of these 
(tames by birth. . . . In one family nil tho sous are culled ippni, the 
daughters ippata ; so that if you find a black man's name is ippai, you rnuy 
be sure all hta brothers arc ippai, and his sisters ippata. 

And so on. As to marriage rules, Mr. Ridley said : — 

Ippai may marry an Ippata (of any other family), or any Kapota. Murri 
may onlv marry liuta. Kubbi may only marry Ippata. Kumbo may only 
marry Mata. 

Mr. Ridle> then showed how the names alternated among the 
children of those marriages. Here the ippai are obviously the 
privileged clan. Here, too, there is no sign of 44 totems,” and of 
the usual prohibitions to marry within the totem name. Mr. 
Ridley altered some of theBo statements iu 1871. IIo hod now 
discovered the existence of 44 totems” among the Kamilaroi. For 
example, all Ippais, and all Ippatas, were of the Emu, Blackenoke, 
or Bandicoot totem. All Kubbis, and all Kapotas, w ere of the 
Opossum, Kangaroo, or Iguana totem. But, oddly enough, Mr. 
Kuliev found only two totems among the Kurnboa and Butas— 
namely, Emus and Blocksnakes — and only two among the Murria 
or Matos— namely, Iguanas and Kangaroos. This statement Mr. 
Ridley adhered to in his book ( Kamilaroi London: Triibner. 
.1875). At tint sight this seems impossible. All children of 
an Ippata (they follow the mothers totem) are called Kumbo 
and But a, Now the mother Ippata may be either au Emu, a 
Blncksnake, or a Bandicoot. Therefore her children Kumbps and 
Butas should be either Emus, Blacksnakes, or Bandicoots. But, 
in one table, the Bandicoot, according ti^ Mr. Ridley, is not 
represented among Ippata’s children. From Table D it appears^ 
however, that there may be Ippata Bandicoots, when a Kubi 
marries an Ippata. Were it not so, when tbe Buta children 
in their turn became Ippais and Ippatas, the Bandicoot would 
have vanish* d from the class, and all Jppais and Ippatas would 
he Emus and Blocksnakes only. What is more remarkable, 
in Table D (also given bv Mr. Ridley) we find a new totem 
among the Kumbu and liuta — namely, Bandicoot, which has 
no place in the list of 1875.; an( * among the Murri and Maths 
we find Opossum, which in 1875 was apparently not recog- 
nised. In a contribution to Mature (October 29, 1879) Mr. 
liidley wrote, Ippai-Emu may marry KubbothA-Emu. Now, 
m bis own showing, there is no Kubbotba-Euiu. He added, 44 a 
Murri may marry a Buta of the seme totem.” On his own 
showing, there is no Buta of the same totem. Perhaps it will 
bow be conceded that Mr. Ridleys evidence is not consistent 
enough to form the basis of a theory. We do not dream of 
blaming him ; the difficulties of the subject are his sufficient 
excuse. * 

We have not done with tho question of evidence. In the 
case of the Kamilaroi, according to Mr. Ridley's most recent 


statements tbe 41 classes ” do not exclude men from marrying 
women of the same claas-name. For example, Ippai Black- 
snake may marry Ippata Emu, and Ippai Emu may many 
Ippata Blacksnake, as may Ippai fianaiooot Except that 
no Ippai may marzy Ippata or Bandicoot, any Ippai may 
many an Ippata not of his own totem. Here, in met, the 
totem prohibition is the rule, the 44 class ’’prohibition the singular 
exception. This is the case, though Mr. Fison, who admits it on 
page 45, denies it on page 44. Well, all this is very inconvenient 
for Mr. Morgan. Here is the 44 reformatory movement ” no t pre- 
venting a man from marrying a woman of the same class name 
as his sister. Mr. Fison gets out of this difficulty by saving that 
tho Kamilaroi are an exception to the general rule which, attofig 
other native tribes, makes it impossible for a man to many a 
woman of the same name as his sister. He declares that the 
simplest, and probably the eArlieBt, form of the doss division 
among the Australian aborigines, is the separation of a com- 
munity into two intermarrying classes, eacn haying a distinct 
title, which is taken by eveiy one of its members. As an example, 
be gives the Mount Gauthier tribe, divided into two classes, ea&laa 
Kumite (female Kumitegor), And Kroki (female Krokigor). And 
these ore the names used by Mr. Fison in on elaborate attempt to 
prove that tbe 44 Turanian system ” of counting kin would result 
from this organization. Now, we ask, how do the totems work 
here ? Mr. Fison says on Mr. Stewart’s information, that they 
do not work at all. But he adds that Mr. Stewart’s words are 
not conclusive. The Mount Gamhier tribe, with its Kumites and 
Krokis, has been reduced in thirty years from nine hundred to 
seventeen members, and is 44 compelled to' make such 
matrimonial arrangements as it can.” Now Mr. Stewart’s 
evidence (p. 30) is onlv of yesterday. He regrets 
that his attention was not directed to the matter ten years 
ago! But what is his evidence about the classes worth ? 
If in thirty yeArs Mr. Ridley, a scholar and student, knoWB so 
little, how can we rely on "the most well-meant endeavours of 
Australian country gentlemen to collect information from decayed 
tribes ? 

We have one or two other remarks to make at present. On 
pp. 40, 41 Mr. Fison states his opinion that what no calla the 
44 primary divisions ” — that is, Ippai, Kumbu, and the like — were 
originally totemistic. 44 In some places the primary divisions are 
distinguished by totems at the present day. Probably they were 
so distinguished everywhere in ancient times.” Mr. Fison doeB 
not see 1 bat hero he has thrown up the ethnological sponge. His 
contention, aud that of Mr. Morgan, is that the 44 primary 
divisions,” the 44 classes,” are the result of a moral reformatory 
movement. For example, Mr. Morgan believes in the 44 truthful- 
ness ” of a so-called legend that brothers and sistors intermarried 
promiscuously 44 until tho evil effects of theseailllancQB ” (what lan- 
guage for a nativo legend !) 44 became manifest, and a council of 
chiefs” (Mr. Brough Smyth says the natives have no chiefs) 
44 was assembled to consider in what way they might be averted. 
On the next page Mr. Morgan, with his usual logic, contradicts 
himself, and says: — 44 It is not supposable that savages design 
consciously reformatory measures m the strict sense of tne 
term.” However, Ancient Society is all builded on the hypo- 
thesis of conscious reform. Very well, supposing this view 
to be correct, why were tbe 44 primary divisions,” as Mr. 
Fison says they were, totemistic ? The totemistic divisions, 
wherever we know them, do all, and more than the 14 primary 
divisions ” could effect. Further, how is the origin of totemism 
itself to be explained P This lies behind the primary divisions ; 
and, if we are right in believing that the origin of totemism hrd no 
connexion with morality or reform at all, why should we suppose 
that 44 primary divisions,” confessedly of a ‘ totemistic character, 
were moral P In short, Mr. Fison says the primary divisions were 
moral, and reformatory, and totemistic. Why were they totem- 
istic P This is what he has to explain. We might select an 
hypothesis advanced by him on p. 70 as a singular example of in- 
ability to dual with historical evidence, in this case the evidence 
of Herodotus. 

Once more, we must assert our objection to the loose employ- 
ment of words like pane, curia, phr atria, The primary organisa- 
tions are possibly 44 phratries ” with Mr. Morgan (Preface, p. 9). 
Again, 44 the Gens of the Greek and Roman peoples, the Gens of 
the Iroquois, the Scotch clan, the Divisions of Kin in Australia 
named After animals, Are unquestionably the same organization.” 
Mr. Fison throws iu the curia. In point of fact, all these associa- 
tions, whatever they may have of common origin, vary in detail 
and in stages of evolution. One might as well say, 44 The Fish- 
mongers’ Company, the 54th Regiment, and the Carlton Club are 
unquestionably the same organization.” 

We may recur on another occasion to Mr. Fisonb book, of 
which we nave not nearly exhausted the interest. In the mean- 
time, we think* we have shaken Mr. Fison’s evidence. 


FKOM POVERTY TO WEALTH.* 

ftp HIS novel is an extreme instance of its class, and 
X some curious reflections. The historian of the future 
by a freak of fortune, come across it, and treat it *s Another ju 
F iaMla; as the superlative expression of the reelisttft, 'as that j 


* from Poverty to Wmltk , A NoveL By William Theodore 
3 voU. London : Chapman & HaU, Undtoo, ^ 
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of the fashionable and romantic, school of fiction. Of that great 
work, it will be remembered, only one or two priceless sentences 
hare been preserved, by the courtesy of Mrs. Wittiteriy ; but we 
have no need to oomplain, since the student of literature can re- 
store it from those traces as completely as the geologist recon- 
structs the megatherium from the joints of a great toe. In like 
manner, if From Poverty to Wealth were lost, a cunning hand 
could easily restore it from almost any one of its pages. Through- 
out them meanders the same gentle stream of sentiment, scarcely 
swaying the blades of grass that hang over into it from the rich and 
featureless meadows of domestic life ; from the first leaf to the 
last nothing occurs to break the monotony of uprising and down- 
sityjpff^of digging in the garden and of walking in the lane, and of 
nll the pleasant conjugal insipidities that make uxflife in an 
English novel of the latest realistic school. We should despair of 
finding one passage more or less trivial, conscientious, and exact 
than another, so we give the very first at which we open one of 
the volumes:— * 

Perhaps it was tho constant handling of the pencil and the brush, which 
gave the omelette- maker such accurate constructive power, for it requires 
an artist’s touch almost to make a good sweet omelette, or perhaps it was 
the power that comes from practice; but as Arthur Westdale placed the 
jam within the omelette and gently covered it, it might be truly said that 
few could have excelled him in results. 

A bright little cover is placed upon the dish, and then it Is taken to the 
parlour. 

The tea is made, and the salad and the bread and butter all look tempt- 
ing and fresh. The litrlo ono sits upon her mother’* lap, nqil drinks her 
milk with that loud spoking noise which is so attractive to the parent’s cars; 
but she will have her portion of the omelette or know tho reason why. 
“ Dere, dero ! ** she cries, with tho tiny foretingpr pointing to the tempting 
dish. “ Wait a minute, Molly ; just let me out this hunch of bread-and- 
butler,” days the father; and thus. the meal progresses more liked and 
beneficial than though it hod consisted of rich viands, with old and costly 
wines to wash them down. 

If the reader has the patience to run lus eye over these few, 
hut tiresome, sentences he will get a very good idea of the style 
and intention of a whole class of novels with which our circu- 
lating libraries are just now being flooded. If bo will be so com- 
plaisant as to read them twice they will give hitu ns much in- 
sight into the mode of composition and the fallacy of tnBto which 
thoy display as the study of a dozen volumes. It iB not more easy 
to conjure f>y tho statl' of Jan Steen than by that of Salvator Rosa, 
and perhaps it is rather less easy. Talent and training are wanted 
even to describe a family group seated at tho tea-table, and thwe 
qualities are not to be dispensed with *bv the triclc of copying 
slavishly a scene that passes daily before the writers eyes. In M. 
Gustavo Droz’s delightful story in Entre Nous, no other incident 
is described than just this oYcr which Mr. Hickman has expended 
several pages— namely, the making of an omelette, but M. Droz has 
contrived to servo up bis fragrant dish with so much humour and 
picturesque detail and tender pathos that tho story remains with 
the reader in spite of tho triviality of the theme. This, indeed, is 
the only, while it is a perfectly sufficient, reason for chronicling 
nnall beer. The intrinsic flatness of the draught must be con- 
doned by the sparkling way in wh\ch it is presented and by tho 
momentous occasion on which it is produced. The beverago is of 
no importance in itself, but it forms a salient point round 
which emotions and events can cluster. Hut Mr. Hickman's 
omelotto loads to nothing. It is made, it is oaten, it is forgotten 
in favour of some fine spring onions, which are slowly collected, 
washed, eaten, and forgotten # and those in their turn give place 
to other viands, consumed as deliberately and lending to no result 
whatever, not even to an indigestiou. 44 Better the savage in his 
dance,' 1 bettor the Minerva Press in its wildest hysterics, than this 
tame and colourless record of nothing in particular. 

The realists, however, may turn upon us and reply, “ We, and 
the class of readers for whom we cator, disapprove of tho exciting, 
disbelieve in the supernatural, and disdain the importunities of 
romantic youth. We desire truth and truth alone, the facts of 
life, the agreeable and bloodless struggle of commonplace people 
after wealth.” To this we reply that their method is only a uller, 
not more oxact ; that their characters do not behave more credibly, 
but only more stupidly, than those in old-fashioned stories of the 
types of Kotzebue and G. P. R. James, if we are to be realistic, 
let us be realistic j let us bend our minds to some of tho trifling 
habits of men of business. Now, in tho very outset of From 
Poverty to Riches, we have a person presented to us who had a 
mania for constructing bricks by an absurd process, the details of 
which are given again and again, but which m»ed*not detain us here. 
This person possesses no income at all, hut starts in lifo with a 
capital of eight hundred pounds. Tho novelist wishes to point 
out that if he had been a prudont man, os he was married, he 
would have placed this generous fortune in tho Funds or have 
otherwise invested it, and have lived upon the proceeds, which 
would have amounted to something less than forty pounds & year. 
Instead of taking this wise step, he squanders his mopey, as tho 
soldier in Punch was afraid of doing with his fourpence. and it is 
the particulars of his prodigality which we desire to lay before our 
readers as an instance of the new realistic method. He possesses, 
aa we have said, 8 oqL ; he buys and pays for a plot of ground in 
tb.| immediate neighbourhood of London, namely, at Turnham 
Open ; on this plot of ground he builds a house and a kiln, and 
fits up the latter with ail the necessary machinery. As he is a 
scrupulously honest man, he pays his way all along, with no other 
* mesne than the capital above named. His kiln is an absolute 
failure, he makes no bricks at all ; he lives for some yean in the 
ihtfrae, and one or two children axe bom to him. As he hes earned 
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nothing Binee he arrived at Turnham Green, his wife begins to get 
anxious about their future, as well she may, and it is discovered 
that when all their debts are paid there remains of their capital 
exactly half— that is, 400 L No sordid details, no minute pretension 
in little things, can possibly blind us to this central absurdity, on 
which the whole evolution of the plot depends. When the action 
of a romance takes place in an enchanted foreat the heroine may 
turn into a winged porcupine if she chooses $ our faith in the 
narrative may survive the shock. But when we read of a gentle- 
man of our own day who buys a plot of ground at Turnham 
Green, builds a house and kiln upon it, and supports a family for 
a year or two on four hundred pounds, all expenses included, no 
amount of omelettes will carry us through the narrative. As tho 
French princess said of one of C rebillon’s stories, all the guim&uve 
in tho universe will not persuade us to swallow it. 

Of course tho whole book is not made up of solecisms of this 
kind ; there is proof in it of a certain limited habit of observation, 
some slight flashes of humour, a scarcely articulate vein of feeling. 
But theso qualities, possessed, if they are possessed at all, merely 
in embryo, are by no means sufficient to justify the existence of 
the book. Sound views on the relation of eggs to district-visiting, 
and the power of commenting flippantly on the partiality of a 
curate for lions and pigs, even if the former gives occasion for 
some agreeable painting in the Dutqh manner, and tho latter to a 
scone that is genuinely amusing, are insufficient equipment for the 
production of a novel. Such writing as iB aimed at by the new 
realistic school in England, even wheu it displays far more talent and 
skill than are expended by the author of From Poverty to Wealth, is 
in itself essentially needless, unless it make triviality of circumstance 
a platform on which to bring boforo us some of the large and 
weighty problems of human life. Wo are far from denying that 
for certain purposes in fiction the careful study of domestic detail 
is desirablo. The French understood the art of chronicling small 
beer to perfection, before they wont too far the other way, and 
repelled us by the cold brutality of their inventories. But when 
the worst has been said of contemporary French novels, they 
cannot be placed so low, as moro compositions, as those English 
novels which try to dance the same mad waltz, with their foot- 
steps carefully fettered by ignorance, decency, and a healthier 
national instinct. The one deserve the same consideration which 
we give to a clever and unscrupulous enemy ; the others are simply 
dull and blank. That they should respond to any want in our 
reading class, and it is to be feared that they do, is an unfortunate 
proof of a vory general taste, existing somewhere, for mere in- 
sipidity. We can only hope that From Poverty to Wealthy which 
is the poorest examplo we have come across, may mark tho low- 
water level to be reached by the wave of domestic realism. 


WALLACE’S EPICUREANISM.* 

O F this sketch of the Epicurean philosophy, issued by the 
Society for Promoting Christian knowledge), we can speak as 
highly as we spoke of Mr. Douglas's volume on Confucianism 
and Taouisin (/Saturday Review , March 13, 1880). The latter 
belongs to the series which deals with non-Oh ristian religious 
systems ; the former to a series treating of the chief ancient philo- 
sophies. But these ancient philosophies were to a large extent 
religious as well as intellectual systems; and Epicureanism is 
almost ns strictly a religion as the system of PythagorAS. It 
takes away, indeed, all that in the general belief of mankind 
can serve as the foundation of any real belief in a divine order- 
ing of tho world ; but, along with an ethical code thrown into 
a dogmatic form, it provides a cultus not unlike that of modern 
Positivism, and professes to furnish an outlet for the religious 
emotions as well as for the social instincts of humanity. 
Nothing but good can come from the careful and impartial ex- 
amination of these systems, whother of philosophy or of religion ; 
And in Mr. Wallace’s volume the reader who comes to it with 
little or no previous knowledge of the subject will find, not merely 
a clear exposition of Epicurean teaching in all its aspocts, but an 
excellent sketch of the social and political conditions which 
marked its origin and fostered its growth, of the documentary 
sources which furnish such information about it as we possess, and 
of the influence which % it has exercised on the thought and practice 
of more recent ages. 

Perfect fairness and a judicial impartiality, it noed scarcely be 
said, ore the first qualifications for such a task ; but we are guilty 
of no unfairness to Epicurus, or to any one else, as a teacher 
whether of religion or philosophy, if we bring out clearly and 
sharply the radical differences between his system and any other 
which we may be comparing. If it be the case that Epicurus 
leaves absolutely no room for the conception of a single con- 
scious mind as the source and the preserver of all being, 
and if, shutting out any such belief, he goes on to speak of 
certain beings, of indescribably attenuated matter, who have 
nothing whatever to do with human affairs for either good or 
harm, and to whom he chooses to give the name of gods, then it 
seems useless, and perhaps mischievous, to represent Epicurus as 
speaking at all about Goa. The introduction of the noun in the 
•ingular’number can be legitimate only when we are addressing 
those for whom the existence of a creator and ruler who knows 
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that bo is creating and ruling ie a reality* It matters not whether 
such a man believes further in the existence of a multitude of 
beings to whom he gives the name of gods ; for these fade away 
into diBtauce when the worshipper rises into the serener region in 
which Sophocles (t Ed. Tyr . 862) saw only the eternal purity and 
holiness of the everlasting God. But to a man who utterly shuts 
out this belief we cannot ascribe any opinions about God without 
introducing confusion of thought into the mind of the general 
modern reader. In truth, it is not easy to see what is gained 
by the use of such language for any class of readers what- 
ever. Mr. Wallace is perfectly well aware that Epicurus would 
have nothing to say for the idea of a divine father and' judge 
of all mankind, and he states this plainly*, but, having done 
so, he speaks elsewhere of the sense of divinity which pressed 
even Epicurus to express some sort of belief m God, and by 
so speaking he weakens, as wo believe, the impression which 
ho would otherwise have left on tho student's mind. If, then, 
the reference be to tho term with its modern connotation, 
Epicurus was beyond doubt an atheist, and we cannot suppose that 
he would have h«d a moment’s hesitation in so declaring himself, 
lienee those who describe him ns such nro not necessarily, as Mr. 
Wallace (p. 202) styles them, careless ; and ho does but confuse a 
tolerably clear matter when he adds that “ the existence of the 
Gods is what Epicurus never 'denies; but what ho, on the con- 
trary, asserts an a fundamental truth.*’ It is hard to see how any 
truth can be fundamental on which no other truth is made to 
stand, and no one could show better than Mr. Wallace that tho 
ideas which it pleased Epicurus to put forth about his so-called 
gods were simply worthless fancies. Their abode is in the 
vacant spaces between the worlds; they have nothing to do 
with men, with their thoughts, their words, or their deeds; they 
are material and corporeal. They are, us Mr. Wallace puts it, 
“neither weak enough to be biassed by human offers nor mali- 
cious enough to seek to injure man.” But the important point in 
this belief or fancy of Epicurus was, that whatever the malice 
might bo, t'jcsy would be impotent to carry it out. “ Man need 
have no fear of the gods. They are powerless equally for hurt or 
help.” In short, they might at the worst bo compared to Edward 
the Confessor, who could tell an offender that ho would hurt him 
if he could. Hut to say of such a fancy as this that it still leaves 
“ the godhead worthy of all worship ” (p. 207) is to use words 
almost without meaning. We have here, in truth, no godhead at 
oil ; and the best excuse for Epicurus is to be found in the fact 
that the popular traditional dogmas were so oppressive and 60 
degrading ns fairly to justify his unbelief. 

In thus unduly toning down his language Mr. Wallace some- 
what weakens both the vigour of his sketch and his hold on the 
attention and interest of his readers. Visions of the night and 
dreams of the waking hours are caused by wandering atoms, in- 
* finitely attenuated husks of material bodies, whose completo form 
these poor fragments have the power of presenting to the mind. 
But, while Epicurus insisted that these were to be generally dis- 
trusted, ns resting solely on the deliverance of the Benses, ho yet 
maintained that they wore the only possible means by which men 
became acquainted with the existence of tho gods. Tho philosopher 
is treated with more than equity when Mr. Wallace speaks 
of him as recognizing this avenue of ideas Bolely on account of its 
theological bearings without intimately discussing or weighing its 
evidential worth ” (p. 226). On the whole, his way of dealing 
with the weak points, or rather, it might bo said, the glaring 
follioB and absurdities, into which Epicurus allows himself to 
wander, is too indulgent. ; and this is the more to be regretted 
because he is dealing with a system which lias boon misunderstood 
to a degree beyond moat other systems. In Mr. Wallace’s words, 

“ misconstruction and misrepresentation have made it their victim 
but the victim is one which deserves no great compassion. The 
misconceptions of its opponents have scaroely ascribed to it errors 
much more mischievous than those into which it actually ran. 
The causeB which favoured its growth also sha|>ed the opposition 
which it encountered. Mr. Wallace cites tho Bhnrp comments of 
Laotantius, who spenks of it as flourishing because it tells the 
ignorant that they need study no literature, and releases the 
niggardly from the duties of public beneficence, forbidding the 
lounger to servo the State, the sluggard to work, and the coward 
to fight, telling the godless that the gods are indifferent, and 
assuring the selfish and malcontent that they need give nothing to 
any one, because the wise man does everything for bis own sako. 
We can scarcely deny that Lactantius is describing what in a cer- 
tain sense is a gospel for many classes of mankind, if not for all, 
when he goes on to tell us that, from Epicurus, 

The rcclutse hoars the praises of solitude ; and the miser learns that life 
can be aup|K»rtcd on water and polenta. The man who hates his wifs is 
presented with a list of the blessings of celibacy ; the parent of a worthless 
offspring bears how good .1 thing is childlessness ; tho children of impious 
parents are told that tlwre i« no natural obligation upon them. The weak 
and luxurious au: reminded that pain is tho worst of' all m ils \ and the 
brave man, that the sage is happy even in tortures. Those who are 
ambitious arc bidden to court the sovereign ; and those who shrink from 
Worry are directed to avoid the palace. 

- TWe clever sura mar tf Lactantius Is rather an exaggeration 
than a misreprefk*matk.*M\or is even the exaggeration great. It 
describes fairly onough the isolation which is perhaps fhe chief 
characteristic, as it certainly is the groundwork, of the system of 
Epicurus. It is not true to say that the philosopher attracted 
disciples by the bait of sensual self-indulgence ; and probably no one 
ever believed that he did, for the fancies of those who know nothing 
about the matter cannot be taken into account.* For a long series 
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of generations the impression which the system left oh outsiders wap 
that of a somewhat repulsive severity. IfJ we may take aegenuiae 
one of the letters given by Diogenes Laertius, the Epicurean Reasnre 
may be defined as the absence of pain in the body and trouble in the 
soul (the second condition corresponding to the quietude, or Atar- 
axia, of the Stoic), or as u sober reasoning, searching out the 
reasons for every choioe and avoidance, and banishing those beliefs 
through which greatest tumults take possession of the soul.” The 
system thus involves a very troublesome introspection, which is 
perhaps made the more disagreeable because It has no necessary 
reference to the condition or any one but the thinker. The con- 
dition of the thinker, if sound and healthy, will or may promote 
indirectly tits good of others ; but it is on his own gooi'eabpitu- 
sively that his mind is to be fixed. It is, therefore, no exaggeration 
if we speak of Epicurus's teaching as reducing the life or man in 
theoxy to an absolute solitude, and as limiting the period of dreary 
exile strictly to the present lire. On this point {here is no room 
for doubt. Plato may use language which at one time upholds 
and at another discountenances the belief that man has more before 
him than some threescore years and ten; but Epicurus takes care 
to nip all such fancies iu the bud. “ Death/ he says in the same 
letter, “ is nothing to us, seeing that when we are, death is not 
yet ; and when death comes, then we are not. It is nothing, then,, 
either to the living or the dead, for it is not found with the living, 
and the dead exist no longer.” It is only when we take 
this dogmatic denial of continued existence along with his fancies 
as to tho existence of life-enjoying gods in some chinks and crevices 
of the uni verso, and his certainty as to the absence of any supreme 
controlling mind and will, that we appreciate fully the absolute 
atheism of the man. For the mystic there may be an attraction 
in even those aspects of the Buddhist Nirvana which approach 
most nearly to the common idea of annihilation ; for Nirvana is at 
its worst (if the term may be used) a state which the soul has 
attained as the consummation of life-long effort, and in which it 
is absorbed into the jnfinito thought of the universe. But, ac- 
cording to Epicurus, there is no thought into which it may be 
absorbed, no mind to which it may return as a child to its 
parent. 

It might have been well if Mr. Wallace had brought these two 
features of the Epicurean system more closely together, and thu9 
have shown with greater clearness to how large an extent it was 
dependent for its growth and power on particular political and 
social circumstances. It might have been better also if he had 
made more prominent the plethora of assumptions in the Epi- 
curean philosophy, which, when the attention » fixed exclusively 
upon them, may not only satiate, but disgust, the inquirer. The 
habit of assuming facts, and especially facts which are funda- 
mental to the theory, belongs to all ancient and to not a few 
modern systems of thought ; but, as compared with the practice of 
Socrates or of Pinto, that of Epicurus is absolutely reokless, and 
in no other part of his system has he assumed a wilder 
licence of assumption than in his theory of atoms. This theory, Mr. 
Wallace urges, haB had many hard, things said of it. It 
has b^en styled, he says, 14 a conception which destroys the beauty 
and grandeur of the universe, which substitutes mere chance for 
a cosmical plan, and mechanism for organic life.” These charges, 
he adds, ore chiefly due to a misunderstanding. “ They express 
what is largely a grievance of the sentiments and the higher emo- 
tions, and undor-eslimate tho necessities of scientific explanation. 
All science in its abstract processes* of investigation must take up 
a position at times antagonistic to the poetic and religious tenden- 
cies of our nature. The analyst must creak up the unity into its 
ingredients, split the whole into its fractions/ This is scarcely so 
clear os it should be. There is no repulsion in the minds of any 
who may fairly be called thinkers at all for the splitting up of a 
whole into fractions, however small, which are yet cognizable by 
some method of human observation. The infinitely little in tho 
universe is as amazing as the infinitely great, ana perhaps even 
more overwhelming. It is only when the smallest cognizable 
fragments are used os a basis for inferring the existence of 
fragments infinitely more minute, and lying confessedly beyond 
the reach of human ken, that some who do not eare to 
submit to arbitrary dictation raise a protest against a method 
which . seems to travel beyond the bounds of legitimate scien- 
tific process. There iA nothing to frighten those who be- 
lieve that the Cosmos is upheld by Mind in the many-shaped 
atoms of Epicurus, some catching others With their hooka 
and claws, others repelling them from their rounded end im- 
penetrable sides, so long as these atoms can oe scientifically made 
known to us. It is only when the philosopher bids us follow him 
across a border beyond which all scientific instrument known to 
man are wholly useless, that such thinkers demur to the demand s 
made on their powers of belief or credulity ; and their objection 
may take, and fairly take, the form of strong protest When fifh 
speculation has for its goal a conclusion which banishes the Creator 
from Ilis universe altogether. The atoms of Epicurus may he left 
to their movements in the wide domain of the Cosmos until the 
modern analyst endows certain ultimate atoms among them, move 
dead and dull and impenetrable than the rest, with the pfortiae 
and the potency of all life. The demand for aa explanation 
source of this power or potency is perfectly legitimate; and list 
less legitimate in the Absence of such explanation to the inference 
that the extension of an analytic process beyond thefcoondeof 
the known and the ponderable is not legitimate. Mr. WaBace’e 
comments on the changes which the Epicurean theory of atoms has 
undergone in the hands of modern philosophers ere excellent gad 
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imrwtvm. But ha certainly falls into no sin of excess when he 
tells us that 

The real advance of modem atomism, ns seen in the speculations of 
Kant or of Bososvlch, is in the substitution of forces for hard points. 
Matter is looked upon os constituted by centres of forces, in a complex set 
of relations, dependent one upon another and yet resisting each other's in- 
fluence. The appearance or extension and solidity is pronounced to rest 
upon tbs reciprocal attractions and repulsions of their active centres. But, 
after all, when forces have been substituted for extended atoms, the 
ultimate difficulty still remains. Why are these forces so located, and 
these atoms so arranged in the wofld ? And the only possible answer to 
this question, other than a re-assertion that such is the given fact, Is to 
neferJK. tax underlying power which divides its energies in their diverse 
aeawof force. 

When the modern analyst speaks of certain ultimate atoms ns 
endowed with a potency of life, he is, in fact, referring to an under* 
lying power, the difference between himself and Boacovich being 
that he asks ns virtually to admit that the power which bestowed 
this potency has vanished away, while Boacovich holds that it is 
nothing lees than the will of the ever-present God. But, like 
many other philosophers, Epicurus was far better than his system 
and his supposed Deliels; and of Epicurus as n teacher and a 
friend Mr. Wallace has given a picture as genial and attractive as 
it is vivid and true. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

M Jlt. SUTHERLAND EDWARDS liaB written a very lively 
and interesting account of Rossini for the series of “ Great 
Musicians ” (l ) published by Messrs. Sampson Low and Oo. There 
is perhaps something too much current of this kind of biography ; but 
we are not disposed to quarrel with the system so long ns it leads to 
our getting such pleasaut and interesting writing as Mr. Suther- 
land Edwards has given us in his ‘‘Rossini.” The writer starts 
with a modest introduction, which to those who did not know 
how capable ho was of doaling with bis subject — of making his 
study at once sound and attractive — might give little hint of 
the pleasure and instruction which are tu be got from his work. 
Mr. Sutherland Edwards is a musician, and a musician of u. judi- 
ciously catholic taste. It is not his way to ussurne that because 
A. writes good, 13 . writes bad, music ; and this is apparent in 
spile of his wwe avoidance of controversial writing, liis appre- 
ciation of Rossini is especially welcome at a time when one can- 
not but note the existence of a class of literary and artistic dab- 
blers who think to show their “ consummate * understanding of 
music by senseless sneers, expressed either in writing or conversa- 
tion as chance may serve thorn, nt what they are pleased to call 
the old-fashioned Italian school. Mr. Edwards's book is full of 
instruction for such as these, if they would but take it. llo 
has, apart from his keen and unassuming critical remarks, 
given a capital sketch of the growth and final develop- 
ment of Rossini's character ; and his volume is skilfully 
sprinkled with anecdote. Wc do not wish to pick out the plums 
ol* this kind, and therefore quote only one story. On ft certain oc- 
casion Rossini was compelled by bis contract to write music for a 
hopelessly absurd libretto . “ Tug task be now sot himself was to 

compose to his ridiculous libretto music more ridiculous even Lhan 
the words. Tenor music was given to tbo bass, who, to execute 
it, had to shout at the top of his voice. . The soprano, on the 
other hand, had been furnished wit h a contralto part, which made 
demands only upon the lowest notes of her voice. A singer of 
notorious incompetence was provided with a most difficult air, 
accompanied pianissimo, so that hi* faults might at least not be 
concealed. Another singer, whose burlesque appearance never 
failed to throw the house into convulsions, had to sing a senti- 
mental melvdy of the most lackadaisical kind. The orchestration 
was quite as remarkable as the writing for the voices. One 
of Rossini's great merits consists in hla having introduced 
new instruments into the operatic orchestra of his time ; and in 
Scoring II Fiylio par Azzardo he wrote parts for instruments 
of percussion never before aud probably never afterwards em- 

a od. These were the tin shades of the candles with which the 
s of the players wore furnished, and which, in one movement, 
bad to be struck at the beginning of each bar.” The joke was 
apparently unperceived or tolerated for some time by the 
audience, but in the end Rossini hud to make his escape from the 
theatre. 

Of a widely different kind is tho editor's first contribution to 
tbe series (2). Apparently Mr. Ilueffer has not troubled himself 
to read Mr. Edwards's volume, lie was of course safe in trusting 
to Mr. Edwards's knowledge and literary skill, but bo should 
bave read “ Rossini ” if only to save himself from the monstrous and 
utterly unfounded statement that “ it requires, indeed, all the pa- 
tience of an English audience to endure nowadays the performance 
■of Stmit'amide, or any of Rossini's serious operas, except Guillaume 
Tell” It would not be too much to call this sentence absolutely 
unifoportant nonsense, but for the reflect ion that the writer has 
thf Aad vantage of describing facts without being prejudiced in any 
•dr Action by intimate knowledge of them. A judgment formed in 
this way has, m doubt, its own value, which readers may be left 
to estimate as they will* As to Herr Wagner Mr. Hueller bos 

( 1 ) The Great Munieiant. Edited by Francis Hueflbr. Roeehd and hie 
School, By II. Sutherland Edwards. London : Sampson Low & Co. 

(a) The Great Muercbme, Edited by F. Ilueffcr. Wagner, By <the 
Editor. London : Sampson Lpw & Co. 4* 


many commonplaces to utter, and he finds or makes an opportunity 
for descanting through several pages upon the metaphysics of 
Schopenhauer. We now pass on to give a few specimens of Mr. 
Huener's style. “ The Titan was again progressing in enormous 
strides towards Utopia.” “ Europe by this time baid got tired of 
tbe pompous seriousness of Frencu declamation. It lent but too 
willing an ear to the new gospel, and eagerly quaffed tbe intoxi- 
cating potion which RoBsim poured forth.” “ Tne recitative seooo 
is treated by him (Rossini) with all the dryness which that 
ominous name implies, and the melodious structure^ founded 
mostly on dance-like rhythms, verges often on the trivial. Only 
raroly does the swan of Pesaro rise with the dramatic power of 
the situation to a commensurable height of passionate impulse.” 
If anything could set people against Herr Wagner, who at present 
admire him without thinking him tho only possible composer, it 
would be such stuff' ns Mr. Ilueffer has written. It is to be hoped 
that Mr. Hueffer will be as judicious in future cases with regard to 
non-interference as he has been in the case of Mr. Edwards ; and 
it may be hoped at the same time that he will in future confine 
himself to .purely editorial duties. 

Mr. Copinger's work on tho law of Copyright (3) has reached 
a second edition, in which it has received considerable addi- 
tions and improvements. It is a diligent and useful treatise, 
though somewhat old-fashioned in style ; Mr. Copinger quotes 
more or less hackneyed lines of Horace, for instance, on very slight 
provocation. The book establishes a certain claim to literary as 
well as legal interest by giving a sketch of the history of the sub- 
ject in England prior to the statute of Anne which has been tbe 
groundwork of our modern legislation. The facts ore clearly 
enough given ; but tho discussion — where discussion comes in — 
is not quite satisfactory ; possibly because it is handled in a rather 
summary way, as a digression from tho author's more practical 
objects. Mr. Copinger seems to us to argue a little too con- 
fidently from tho monopoly and privileges of the Stationers' 
Company to the- general existence of copyright at common law, 
which, it' it existed at all, muBt have been perpetual. On the 
other hand, he is quit© right in calling attention to tho curious 
fluctuation of judicial opinion on the point. In the last 
century tho weight of authority was certainly in favour 
of the common law right, on grounds not so much of legal 
authority as of policy and abstract justice ; and on these grounds 
the question of principle is still much debated, and perpetuity of 
copyright is not without strenuous advocates. Almost every pos- 
sible argument on either sido may be found in tho evidence taken 
before the recent Copyright Commission. Wc cannot say that 
Mr. Copinger throws much now light on the controversy. At the 
outset lie scorns to adopt the language of those who take tho high 
view that copyright is property in the fullest sense, and ought to 
be as absolute as any other property. But in a later chapter 
he cites with approval the first Napoleon's objections to per- 
petuity, as recorded by the framers of tho French codes. In 
dealing with tho rule that courts of justice will recognize no 
copyright in libellous or immoral books, Mr. Copinger misses, we 
think, its real ground and criterion ; it was equally missed, how- 
ever, by Story, from whom he cites 11 more than usually nebulous 
paragraph. Tho true reason for protection being refused in these 
cages is not merely that the book is considered immoral or the 
bke, but that the publication is, or is supposed to bo, an actual 
offence punishable by the criminal law. Mr. Copinger cites 
(without reference, and we must say that ho is not (infrequently 
loose in the matter of references) a recent Scottish case, in which 
it was decided that a certain book was not blasphemous for being 
Unitarian. If the account given is correct, the Sheriff-substitute 
overlooked tho circumstance that Unitariaiiism is no longer pro- 
scribed by statute, tho statute of William III, 1 11 for the more 
effectual suppressing of blasphemy and profaneness, ” having 
long since been repealed as regards persons denying the Trinity. 
The collection of foreign laws at the end of the book will be 
found convenient for reference, and the design of adding a chapter 
on the relations between authors and publishers is in itself a good 
one. Tho treatment of this tonic, however, falls rather short of 
the mark of present practice. Nothing is said of the agreement on 
tho footing of a fixed royalty on every copy sold, or on every 
copy beyond a certain number, which is rapidly superseding 
agreements involving an account of profits, such as the common 
“ half-profits” form. The same observation applies to the collection 
of precedents for agreements with publishers which is given in 
the appendix. Most of these appear to be copies of actual agree- 
ments printed in reported cases, which, of course, is no security for 
their value ns models. Indeed, the better a document of any kind 
is drawn, the less likoly is it to come into court. And in fact 
these are with few exceptions clumsily drafted, redundant in 
trifles and obscure in essentials, and, on the whole, fitter for warn- 
ing than for example. Several of tbe leading publishers now use 
printed forms adapted to the most usual types of agreement, and 
copies of these, one would think, might have been obtained with 
moderato trouble. In one precedent we find the obsolete verbiage 
“ lawful money of Great Britain,” which for many years lias been 
without the shadow of excuse, and in a new book ought to liavo 
been struck out. We may add that any one who delights in 
curious specimens of the French of Stratford-at-Bow may find one 
in Mr. Copinger's Appendix E, being the form used at Stationers' 
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TT^Il for the registration of foreign works under the International 

^°fliere is a good old game of "Lights ” at which everybody 
ought to have played. So if our reooers have not done so, we 
will not help them to its laws* " lights ” have their great, be- 
cause undeterminate, value in the long game of the world's pro- 
gress, and in particular in the pursuit of technical arts and 
sciences. We may give emphasis to this postulate in reference to 
that historical development of European and Christian architec- 
ture which the Gothic school first placed upon its true basis, 
and with which the wooers of Anna Regina have in much 
later times so prettily toyed. Mr. Bernard Smith's dashing 
Sketches Abroad (4) — namely, in more precise language, in Ger- 
many and in Switzerland, hut in no region of the Latin race 
—range from public buildings and churches in Nuremberg and 
Lubeck down to drinking-vessels and prickets in the Berlin 
Museum, and cast some decidedly sparkling lights upon tbe art which 
they are intended to benefit. Tlio author has the humorous pru- 
dence to launch his bark upon the world without a word of ex- 
planatory letterpress beyond a short prefaro and a prominent table 
of contents. Tbe bent of his mind, however, is sufficiently evident 
without the necessity of any explanatory label. Varied outline and 
aspiring skyline arrest his pencil, and in his collection such speci- 
mens of the Renaissance ns lm exhibits range themselves as caprices 
founded on mediaeval precedent, and not aB retrocessions to the 
simpler lines of classical architecture. 

Mr. James Parker, w r ho is confessedly author ns well ns pub- 
lisher of this brochure , has reprinted in a portable form his articles 
upon The - Ornament* Jtubrick; it* History and Moaning (5), which 
originally appeared as a series of papers in the Penny Post, In 
these he'lms, with much logic, research, and acuteness, and, at the 
same time, in popular phraseology, discussed a question which 
ought to be (ns it usually is not) handled, like any other problem 
of nistory, with a simple pnssionless intention of nrriving at the 
truth. The absolute meaning of the Ornaments Rubric found 
in the Prayer Book of 1662 is one question. Its present 
legal value is another one. The moral and social desirable- 
ness of ornate ceremonial is a third and very distinct considera- 
tion, and the policy regarded under the lights of worldly wisdom, 
toot, and towardness of modern Ritualism and of its opponents is a 
fourth matter of legitimate debate. These aro all different contro- 
versies, and yet they are all of them too frequently jumbled to- 
gether. Mr. Parkers business is primarily with the first of them, 
although 'he dealt, with it in reference to tho second; and we 
roust confess that the conviction to which he induces us to lean 
is that, whether the chasuble he a wise or a foolish, a graceful 
or an unsightly, garment, it is, at all events, a legal, one 
within the Reformed Church of England, so far us it may not 
have been repressed by the “ superior force ” of tho J udicial Com- 
mittee. 

The Kasidah of JIdji Abdu el Yczdl: a Lay of the Higher 
Law (6), is a fanciful attempt to evolve a new syfatom of philo- 
sophy out of a heterogeneous mass of materials, consisting chiefly 
of scraps of learning picked Out from translations of works in the 
various Oriental languages. It is written in somewhat prosy 
couplets, and is attributed to a native of Yczd, in Persia. It is a 
pity that the learned author should have committed an unpardon- 
able solecism in tho Oriental title, which be has ostentatiously 
printed in Arabic characters On the cover of bis work and repeated 
on the title-page. We would call the Hop's attention to the fact 
that Al Kasidah lldji Abdu is not Persian, and is still less 
Arabic. But perhaps he has s language as well &b a philosophy of 
his own. 

Mr. Wace has written a "prefatory note” to his life of the 
Laureate (7). In this bo writes that "care lias been taken to ex- 
clude .whatever would offend good taste.” It is not improbable 
that many people will agree with us that, if the good intention 
thus expressed hud been adequately carried out, there would hnvo 
been nothing issued of Mr. W ace's book except tho two covers. 

We are perhaps somewhat surfeited with books which tell us 
what to d o in order to be perfectly healthy ; or, in otbor words, 
to avoid the inevitable (8). Books of this kind have appeared of 
late like tbe Three Bears — in big size, in middle size, and in little 
.size. Mr. Corfield's belongs to the Little- Boar class, and has the 
merit of being thoroughly clear and thoroughly practical. It is 
hardly necessary to say that there is no one better qualified than 
Mr. Ooriield to discourse on thiB subject, lie is neither utopian 
nor pedantic. All that he has to say is well founded and worth 
attention, and when he feels it necessary to put his case strongly 
he does it with a moderation which is in pleasing contrast to'tbe* 
repellent dogmatism of some writers, who would like, or who affect 
that they would like, to see everybody living according to hard and 
fast rules. Mr. Oortield suggests rather th&n commands ; and Iub 
suggestions are founded on practical experience and knowledge. 

/ ( 4 ) Sketches Abroad , made whilst Travelling Student of the Royal 
Academy t 187c. By Bernard Smith. High Hoi born : Batsford. 

(5) The Orfinmfntt Ruhrick ; its History and Meaning, A Series of 
Papers contributed to the “ Penny Post,*’ rearranged. Oxford and London 1 
Parker it Co. 1881. 

(6) The Kantdah of H&jt AbdA el Yezdti a Lay of the Higher Law . 

, London: Quarltch. 

(7 ) Alfred Ten ny ton; hie Life and Works. By Walter E. Wace. 
/ Edinburgh ; Macnivcn & Wallace. 

• ($)*The London Science Clats-Rookt. Edited by Or. C. Footer and 
. Philip hUffpu*. The Lowe of Health. By W. 21 . Corfleld. London : 


For an instance of his skill and method we may refer readers 
to his paragraph on “ Times for Meals/ in p. 73 of a volume the 
size of which is in inverse proportion to its value. 

Mem. Bentley have issued an edition of Ingolfsby Lyrics (9), 
several of which make their appearance for the fint time in pnnfc, 
and all of which will no doubt be gladly welcomed by the ad- 
mirers of the " Legends.” 

M r. Taylor’s First Principle* of Euclid (10) seems to us an 
excellent little work. The author’s scholastic experience taught 
him the existence of certain serious difficulties In the way of 
beginners at Euclid. Euclid "constructed his work on a plan 
which is logically consistent, bnt altogether Wanting in t hsttta- 

dfttion which is so essential to beginners The vanons 

editions of Euclid do not help tho learner to apply any power of 
geometrical reasoning he may attain. True, they generally, con- 
tain deductions to be worked out ; but these are given at the end 
of Euclid's text, and need some intermediate exercises to give the 
pupil power over them.” These difficulties Mr. Taylor nas met 
and combated most successfully, and boys who are allowed to 
learn Euclid after Mr. Taylor's fashion will be a great deal better 
off than their predocessorB, 

Four thin volumes of unique interest have been issued by Mr. 
Batsford (1 1). Their nature will be best explained by a few brief 
quotations from the preface of Mr. Dickins, who has done his 
work admirably, both as introducer and translator. " In these 
hundred sketches,” Mr. Dickins begins, " of Fujisan, the Master 
has sought to portray the Peerless Mountain, with the varying 
aspect and environment under which the grandest object of sur- 
rounding Nature was familiar to his fellow-dwellers in the capital 
of the Eastern Provinces. ... Of the Master himself but little is 
kuown.” Iltkusai, who was born, it is supposed, in 1756, "was, 
undoubtedly, even according to a Western standard, a man of 
true genius. Ho belonged to the “ukiyo-ye” (passing- world 
picture) — that is, realistic genre school, and founded a^ division or 
offshoot of it, known among the writers of his time as the 
Katsushika school.” Mr. Dickins goeB on to make some very 
interesting and valuable remarks on Japanese art in general. 

" Tho young student rarely, if over, draws from nature ; he merely 
copies from the fiat until his hand attains the requisite fiexuoua 
dexterity, and he becomes thoroughly imbued with the traditions 
of his foregoers. He learns, indeed, to write rather than to draw 
hiB sketches.” The method adopted prevents any effacement 
or rotouching; if a slip is made, tho whole thing has to be 
begun again. The art is based entirely upon conventionalism, hut 
it is conventionalism " of a high and unforced type, sincerely 
natural, and devoid of all rigidity.” 

The reader who is already acquainted with Mr. Diokins's 
curious and interesting volumes will tbe more readily appreciate 
the rare beauty of the designs (12) which appear in Mr. Cutler's 
work on Japanese Ornament and Design, an admirably got~up 
book, which is full of interest in every page, and of which we may 
have more to say upon a future occasion. 

The admirable essay (13) which Mr. Comyns Carr wrote as an 
introduction to the Catalogue of the Old Masters Exhibition held 
at the Grosvenor Gallery some time since, and with which many 
of our readers are doubtless familiar, is now republished separately 
in a handsome volume, with illustrations taken from the nest ex- 
amples in the Exhibition. 

(9) The Ingoldthy Lytics. By Thomas lngoldsby, Esq. Edited by his v 
Son. London : Bentley it Son. \ 

(20) First Principles of Euclid. By T. S. Taylor. London: Kelfe t 
lirotliora. V 

(ix) Fugaku Mzaku-Kci ; or 9 a Hundred View e of Fuji ( Futiyama ) by s 
Hokusai . Introductory and Explanatory Preface*, with Translations from 
the Japanese and descriptions of the Plates, by Predk. V. Dickins. London: 
Batsford. 

(12) A Grammar of JajHtnese Ornament and Design. By Thomas W. 
Cutler. London : Batsford. 

(13) Drawinyt by the OUl Matter s. With an Introductory Essay by J. 
Comyns Carr. Loudon : itemlngton. 
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THE SPEAKER’S NEWEST RULES. 

«rpH15 issue of a supplementary code of restrictive rules 
JL by the Speaker has justly occasioned a feeling, not only 
of surprise, but of irritation, which will last long beyond 
the present period of 44 urgency." The House of Commons 
had already submitted to very considerable restrictions, not 
skierely on its own liberty, but on the action necessary for 
safeguarding the public welfare. It submitted to these 
beoause a certain temporaxy pressure was intolerable, and 
on the faith of tbe advice of its responsible chiefs. If, 
however, these restrictions are to be constantly drawn 
tighter by new and evor-uew strains, it will become — 
indeed, it has already become — a question whether the 
remedy is not worse than the disease. The latest innovation 
tended not merely to prevent lengthened debate on amend- 
ments in Committee, but to prevent the introduction of 
amendments at all. Sir Stafford Nortiicote only did his 
dnty as a leader of the Opposition in raising this objection, 
and tho Speaker’s official immunity aggravates tho diffi- 
culty. It is obvious that, under the new rule, it is possiblo 
for suggestions of great valuo to be not merely rejected 
or insufficiently discussed, but to be refnsed a hearing 
altogether, for very much tho same extinguisher as that 
which had been put on them in Committee can easily bo 
reapplied on the report or on tho motion for recommittal. 
This rule, it must lie remembered, is an actual edict, and 
it can only bo reversed by tho Speaker's will or by the 
House freeing itself from its state of urgency altogether, as, 
thafiks to Sir Stafford Noutucote, it can do. This extreme 
course is not likely to be resorted to, but it must be a 
matter for very serious consideration with the Oppo- 
sition and with independent supporters of the Govern- 
ment what course they will pursue, not only now and 
“during tho progress of tho prosent Bill, but at a later 
period also. Tho discussion in Committco has indeed 
been unduly prolonged ; but it is unfortunately tho 
foot that much of this prolongation might have been 
avoided liad tho conduct of affairs in tho Chair been surer 
nnd more decided. It was irresolution and want of 
leadership which necessitated the original coup d'etat ; 
want of leadership and irresolution are now requiring con- 
tinual additions to tho arbitrary powers granted after that 
coup. When it ib remembered that not merely is tho 
■effect of some of tho new rules most problematical, but 
that every encroachment of tho kind wcakons the chance 
of orderly and regular management, out of urgency, in tho 
„ future, the situation becomes exceedingly grave. Upon 
‘ tbe conduct of the Opposition in reference to this question 
tHpre depends more than has for many years depended 
oh the conduct of a minority. 


T 




IRELAND. 

HME will show whether a partial payment of rent, 
, voluntarily or undor compulsion, indihates any real 
•change in tbe condition of Ireland. The tenants of tho 
Ijuko of Leinster were some time ago encouraged or in- 
dfiped by the Land Leagno to withhold payment of rent, 
mtqept with an arbitrary deduction assessed by themselves. 
They have on reconsideration, and probably in anticipation 
of tho collapse of the Land League, como to the conclusion 
that it is for their interest to satisfy tho condition on which 
alone thftyhf vo aright to their holdings. The ^elupop 


that they could set law as well as honesty at defiance has 
probably been shaken by tho introduction of the Protection 
Bill. In several other cases a similar result has been pro- 
duced by causes which aro in some degree still uncertain. 
It is still more satisfactory to find that through the exer- 
tions of an Association for the defence of property the law 
has been enforced against contumacious defaulters by the 
seiznre and sale of their goods. It is possible that th& 
landlords as well ns the Government were unduly panic- 
stricken by the violence of the Land League agitation ; but 
the danger of asserting legal rights has been perceptibly 
diminished since the beginning of tho Parliamentary 
Session. It is only bv comparison that tho present state of 
Ireland can be regarded with qven the faintest satisfaction. 
The recovery of debt by the process of distraint and safohas 
only been rendered possible by the presence of a largo 
force of police, and by the exertions of a voluntary Associ- 
ation. The comparative lull of agrarian crime furnishes 
no argument against exceptional legislation. It is still 
impossible either to procure necessary evidence or to obtain 
honcBt verdicts from juries. If it is true that some of the 
most criminal agents of the Land Loague are already 
escaping to America, they would remain, or immediately 
return, if the Government wore weak enough to withdraw 
the Protection Bill. Tho threats of tho Dii.lons and Davitts 
that tho League will organize a general refusal of rent as 
soon as the Bill is pnssed are probably idle blnster; and, 
if the attempt is likely to bo made, it will of itself 
abnndantty justify measures of coercion. The conspirators 
are strangely inconsistent in their accounts of tbe char- 
acter and nature of tho Land League ; for some Parlia- 
mentary purposes it is but tho machinery of legal agita- 
tion, while at other times its malignant influence is oka g- 
gorated for purposes of intimidation. 

The device of providing feminine substitutes for tho 
absent managers of the Leagno is not felicitous. Revo- 
lutionary jargon in tho mouths of women degenerates info 
unbecoming hut harmless prattle. It is not a little sur- 
prising that even unscrupnlous demagogues should encour* 
ago the female inombors of their families to make th^m-* 
selves ridiculous. They are well assured of immunity 
from punishment, oven if they should be tempted to 
indulge in seditious language ; but tho notorious fact that 
they exposo themselves to no danger will render their 
harangues less eAciting. For a few weeks the novelty of 
tho performance may perhaps produce some additional 
contributions to tho treasury of the Leagno; buf, pn tlie 
whole, the collections aro becoming less ffroductive, and 
overy tenant who pays his rent will be lost to the organi- 
zation as a subscriber. Tho lady who first addressed a 
meeting of the League made liberal offers of assistance to 
claimants on tho bounty of the Loague; but it would 
seem that tho bulk of tho funds is retained for somo un- 
known purpose, and that it is in tho meantime invested in 
foreign securities. Occupiers who have boon persuaded 
by tho demagogues to apply to their own purposes the 
money with which they ought to have paid tboir debts will 
scarcely be able to establish a claim to additional bene- 
factions. They are indeed told that they have the best 
right to the money because it was contributed by them- 
selves ; but if tho donors are also recipients of tho bounty 
of the League, they might more conveniently have kept 
thjF hionex in their pockets. The labourers who havo been 
deprived of, employment . by tho deliberate action of the 
League have a much better claim to a share $£ its funds ; 
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but the farmers havo never'*, 
the League orators tjjjpat they 
victims of agitation. 

Lord Granville would perhaps to answor 

an injudicious question as to tircdellflffiSon of ono of tbo 
Borpnn Catholic Bishops, if ho had not thought himself 
bound in courtesy to load to tho House of Lords a letter 
which ho hod received from tho incriminated prelato. 
The gloss was less intelligible than the text ; and neither 
dqftuuent could properly attract the notice of Parliament. 
TJJe authority of* the law in no way depends on tho 
sanction or disapproval of tho Pun:. It is for the interest 
or {fredit of tho Church, and not as an ally of England, 
tlufit the Pops has formally warned the Irish hierarchy 
against connivance with disorder and crime. It is not 
surprising that, at a timo when the Church affects through- 
out^ the Continent to be tho champion of law and estab- 
lished right, tho chiof representative of Catholicism 
fibpuld earnestly deprecate an alliance of any section of 
tike priesthood with roiolution. lLis counsels are win 1 ; 
bttfc they ore not destined to prevail. Lko XIII. has nlrea ly 
had experience in Belgium of the limits which an Ultra- 
montane clergy imposes on canonical obedience. Pits IX 
wee apparently obeyed by the most fanatical bishops and 
priests because ho invariably supported their extreme pre- 
tensions* A statesman and man of the world finds that 
local Churches arc capable of preferring their own passions 
or supposed interests to tho commands of tho Pun:. Tho 
answer of tho Irish pi elates to the Poi i/s letter addressed 
to tho Homan Catholic Archbishop of Di'ulix, is nn un- 
disguised warning that he mnst mind his own business. 
The common forms of submission and deference are scarcely 
intended to disguise their determination to throw in their 
lot jyith the seditious Land League. They of course 
dcqjl^ro that they have always dcpiceated crime, but they 
avow complete sympathy with the agitation from which 
the outrages proceed. Mr. Pakm li/s recent alliance with 
a notorious and m\ eteruto enemy of tho Catholic Church 
lif Prance will not alionato his priestly supporters. They 
would probably prefer a devout demagogue of tho type of 
O’Connell ; bat they cannot afford to offend the malcon- 
tent peasantry ; and an impnn mg landlord, such as Mr. 
kUgxce Jonls, is much more obnoxious to thorn than a 
“member of the Puns Commnno. No further remonstrance 
which tho Pore may think lit to issue will practically 
affect the conduct of the hierurcliy. 

The debate in Committee on the Protection Bill has 
alnjpst ceased to command attention. Tho Jiish members 
consume much time in discussing amendments which aro 

* for the most part inconsistent with the principle of the 
Bill ; but of late they havo conformed for the most part 
to the rules of tho House. Perhaps they may consider it a 
'triftmph to have caused the Sitakeh to assume a power 
of peremptorily closing a debate. It was fortunate that 
under the new regulations they were not at liberty to 

I declaim at longtli on tho law which allows tho Secre- 
tary of State to open lottors sent by post. Sir W. 
JiAuewur rightly declined to give them any informa- 
tion as to his evcicine or uou-c.\orcise of his powers. 
NO Minister is likely in tho present day to commit tho 
gross error of Sir J uirs Giiatiau, who placed Bis authority 
at disposal of a foreign Government. Before his time 
the power was most largely used by Mr. Fox during the 
t&OTfc tenure of office which preceded his death. It is 
iftdfebd, not impossible that some of liis predecessors may 
liav#vMated the socresy of tho Post Offico without leaving 
tbojrf$roceedings on record. The indignation of some 
Eugliah Radftals on the sudden discovery that a well- 
kgpwn law is still in force forms an odd illustration of 
the force of prejudice. Modorn Liberalism almost always 
i sides with the opponents of lawful authority, and insists 
ttet rulers shall bwfr tho sword in vain. Thoro is no 
’ rCfcson why crimo should bo protected because it is com- 

* milted by means of letters sent through the Post Office. 
♦Tho formalities which are required by law, including 

wAaturo of a warrant by tbo Secretary of State, furnish 
M&hdont security against tbo risk of the indulgence by 
' ^JT® rnmdnt functionaries of officious curiosity. It is pos- 
sible* tjjat Sir <Umes Gkaham’s successors may, like himself, 
"mi Mfpy thoir constitutional powers; but it is necessary to 

fC03Pffden«« in nnihlu-* ftftnrft.ntn atm) m »«&/»« «11«« * 1 .. 
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of wiff be disclosed tht-onfch the of so#k!ffi# 

he letters. Conspiratqjjti will be on their guard agaifl^S 


danger to wljfoh their attention has been directed* Many 
questions addressed to Ministers about the Post Office and 
other matters are evidently suggested by a wish to asder* .» 
tain how much is known of the operations of the Land 
League. A wholesome alarm has been created by hinfc^ 
and fragmentary statements of the secret information in * 
the hands of the Government. i 


T11E GOVERNMENT AND THE BOERS. 

I T is stated, apparently on sufficient authority, that the 
Cabinet at its last meeting took into consideration 
certain proposals which had been made by the leaders of 
tbo insurgent Boers to the Government through Sir G. 
Collct. The communication probably resulted from the 
letter which the President of the Orange Free State lately 
addressed to Mr. Prliokics and his colleagues. That some 
negotiations were in progress was announced or admitted 
by Lord Kimberley, and Lord Beaconsfield justly de- 
scribed the transaction as suspicious or anomalous ; but 
tho Government, w bother or not its^ policy is justifiable, 
incurs no additional blame through* its refusal to com* 
municato its proceedings to Parliament and to the world 
in general. An impression unfortunately prevails t ha t, 
among tho many virtues of which the Ministers and, their 
fnonds constantly boast, a delicate and scrupulous regard 
for the national honour is not included. If their overtures 
aro confined to a repetition of the proposals already 
made to tho Government of the Orange Free State, 
there is reason to hope that the negotiation may 
provo abortive. It seems absurd to offer peace to 
victorious rebels on condition that they should de- 
sist from armed resistance. Tho Boers could havo pre- 
served the peace at their pleasure on the same terms * r 
and they had beon repeatedly assured that they might 
have representative institutions as soon as they recog- 
nized tho authority of tho English Crown. It is not 
improbable that the Government has now gono further. 
According to a crediblo repoit tho Transvfial is pro- 
mised local independence on condition of making peaco. 
Tho phrase of local independence may not bo the 
less acceptable because it is ambiguous. Tho Boers 
not fail to consider with some reason that they havo 
asserted thoir military superiority ; and that tho conces- 
sions of the English Government may be intorprotod 
liberally bocaaso they will seem to have been extorted by 
defeat. Nothing is easier than for the population of a 
remote province to disregard tho qualifying epithet, and 
to cxorciso complete political independence. Tho result 
ncod not have been greatly regictted if it had been effectod 
by araicablo means ; but until the misfortunes of Laing’s^ 
Nek and lngogo have been retrieved the conclusion of 
peaco would be a doubtful advantage. 

The confusion which necessarily attends a combination 
of diplomacy with war will perhaps bo avoided by the 
refusal of tho Boers to negotiate. It is not to be supposod 
that the Government has conceded their full demands ; 
and it has not yet proved its ability to impose harder 
terms. It is said that a good effect had boon produced at 
the Capo by Mr. Gladstone's declaration that the sove- 
reignty of the Transvaal would not be renounced. It is 
generally expedient to discourage opponents and to inspire 
Irionds with confidence. A Government which announces 
its determination to succeed has rendered victoiy easier. 
Ou tbo other hand, a provisional surrender of dis- 4 
puted claims diminishes the valuo of the stake for which 
the belligerents aro contending. If local indepenielbe 
has been offered, it will be difficult even after a suc- 
cessful war to re-establish Imperial authority. The 
Boors may argue with some show of justice that if 
such an arrangement was admissible in negotiation’ it 
ought for tho gonoral benefit to be confirmed. The sup- 
posed offer implies an abandonment of the ground which 
has been taken by the apologists of the Government, iflL 
g * fc8elf i J1 Loc A al independence would, as in the Southern 
States of tho American Union before the civil war, incltfe 
on absolute control by the Boers of their domestic mmk 
turns. It is true that Sir Wilfrid Lawson is m no 7 
danger of losing the ioZ. which ho bos offered for a proof 
that the English Government has since the annexation 
interfered with slavery in the Tiansfatl. lie xppmm 
taf%rcs*ba*p been so auxins* to*cofic»W?e tTjST Boer* 
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kperfia^ fnnkejl* at " social abuses ; fit th% 
tvras Je well aware that the English authorities are 
lir m tmsd protectors ; and nnd|P the ^qw Government 
it would Wo been impossible for adventurers to make 
private .war op native tribes for the purpose of taking 
^ children m captives. Any grant of local independence 

* which failed to provide for the safety of the English 
f^uiorijty in th$ Transvaal would be* utterly unjustifiable ; 
yet the dominant party would almost certainly use ir- 
responsiUe power for purposes of persecution. A German 
writer, well acquainted with South Africa, has undertaken 
the defenee of the annexation and of the refusal of the 
TCrtffKftli Government to restore independence. He has 
perhaps laid too much stress on aversion to slavery as a 
motive whiohi is supposed to have determined the policy 
of the English Government; but it is not a little remark- 
able that the Society for the Protection of Natives urges 
the Government to prosecute the war. 

Conjectures as to the results of military movements are 
always unprofitable ; but it is comparatively easy to form 
a judgment of tho inferences which arc to be drawn from 
past events. It would seem that both the serious mis- 
carriages which have occurred might have been avoided if 
Sir G. Collet could have disposod of a larger force. At 
Laing’s Nek he had no reserve to support his first attack ; 
end m the unfortunate attempt to escort tho convoy from 
Newcastle to the camp, ho was compelled to sustain a 
fire to which he could not offbctually reply. As might be 
•expected, the insurgents are from their want of artillery 
powerless against a defensive position. The garrisons in 
different parts of the Transvaal are secure, as long as they 
are supplied with provisions. In soino instances they 
attacked the enemy’s posts at some distance from their 
own fortifications, not without success. Sir G. Collet 
appears not to have been molested since his repulse at 
Ingogo. It is not yet certain that his communications 
are completely reopened ; but tho successful advance of 
Sir Evelyn Wood to Newcastle will relievo the camp 
from blockade. It is difficult to understand tho state 
•of circumstances in which a commanding officer, sur- 
rounded or blockaded, and concerned only to maintain 
his position till reinforeemonts arrive, can bo at tho same 
time engaged, with tho sanction of his Government, in a 
negotiation for peace. It has lately been observed that 
.Sir G. Colley has the advantage of political experience. 
Military prudence is a still more valuable accomplishment. 
Soldiers have often been skilful diplomatists ; but tho 
Homans preferred loaders who confined themsolves in tho 
field to their special business : 

Non cauponnntes bcllum, acd bclligorantcs. 

It would of course be unjust to blame Sir G. Collet for 
transmitting to tho Government at home any proposals 
which the enemy may make, or for executing the orders 
which he may receive in answer. Tho most effective 
mode of securing a just and reasonable peace would be 
a successful passage of tho dotile at Laing’s Nek after the 
junction with Sir Evelyn Wood, which bus probably been 
by this time effected. 

One of the two sects into which the philanthropists arc 
at present oddly divided will probably admire the curious 
document composed by the Boer loaders soon after 
the outbreak of tho war. Their eontimontal sympathy 
with the English soldiers who have fallen, 44 victims of 
44 tyranny and cruelty,” may bo passed over without 
notice. The material part of tho narrative is the statement 
that Sir Owen Lanvon is responsible for the first resort to 
force. Any uninformed reader would suppose that the English 
Administrator is accused of having ordered tho troops to 
fire on tho Boers before they had assamed tho character of 
l insurgents ; but tho authors of the paper proceed to ex- 
plain their meaning* by recounting the attack of the Boers 
•on the detachment of the 94th Regiment. They could 
not, as they allege, allow the Euglish garrisou to be 
largely reinforced, and they were consequently compelled 
to require the commanding officer to halt or rotiro. On 

* his refusal, his men were killed or takon prisoners by 
£,.jthe gentle and harmless sufferers who now complain of 
^having been driven into revolt. As the collision had 

become inevitable, it matters little whether the first blow 
was struck in vindication of the law or os an act of de- 
liberate rebellion ; but the transparent sophistry which 
v^hetngurgents think it worth while to employ suggests a , 
^doubt whether they believe their cause to be ataolutelyjfani 
just. It caxmot at present be known whether their offers 
' P* imply a genuine desire for ^settlement. 
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refused immediately before the Spinning of the ^revolt ; 
bat they will naturally interpret the language of the 
Ministers in Parliament as an encouragement of all but 
their extreme pretensions. The leaders may perhaps ap- 
prehend the collapse of resistance if the English^troqps, 
on a second attempt, force their way into the ppen 
conn try beyond the passes. Mr. Brand is apparoutljvde- 
termined to the best of his power to maintain strict 
neutrality; and, if he should bo overruled by the *V«lks- 
raad, the Boers of tho Transvaal might perhapsv dot 
derive unmixed advantage from an alliance whioh* would 
entitle tho English generals to use at their discrofton the 
territory of the Free State. * 


SIR FREDERICK ROBERTS ON TIIE ARMY. * 

I T is not often that the much- abused and religtftusly 
observed practice of after-dinner oratory produces 
such a speech as that which Genoral Sir Frederick 
Roberts delivered the other night at the Mansion E&use. 
The usual tendency of a popular favourite upon whpm it 
rains gold boxes is to express the most effusive gmfftude 
and to praise everything and everybody. General Roberts’ s 
gratitude was no doubt great, but perhaps ho could not 
have better expressed it than by the speech, disquieting 
as it was in some respects, which ho made. That speech 
was neither moro nor less than a most spirited attack on 
the whole system which at present governs the British 
army. Short service and tho shifting of men from regi- 
ment to regiment are the Jachin and the Boaz of that 
system, and it id these two pillars which Sir Frederick: 
Roberts Las set himself to pull down. Considering that 
his speech was delivered before an audience wttfoh in- 
cluded tho Command ek- in- C m EF and the Secretary for 
War, such an utterance from a general in Sir Frederick 
Roberts’s position was in tho highest degree remarkable. 
It is true that tho former of these authorities in a way 
led up to the speech of the guest of the evening. The 
Duke of Cambridge’s pointed reference to 44 seasoned 
“troops — seasoned troops, gentlemen ” — gave, in a way, the 
text upon which Sir Frederick Roberts proceeded to 
proach sncli a remarkable sermon. 

Tho speech was perhaps all the moro effective because it 
contained very little rhetoric and a great deal of solid fact. 
What Sir Frederick Roberts said, put briefly, amounts to 
this — th;it what lie did at the Peiwar, at Charasiab, and at 
Candalmr, will be, if we go on as we are going on now, 
impossible to repeat a very few years hence. The regi- 
ments with which, if ho did not exactly win Plasscys and 
Assaycs, he wont everywhere that ho had to %o, and 
did everything that he had to do, were almost entirely 
regiments of long-scrvico men. In the 92nd the 
sergeants averaged fifteen years’ service, tho corporals 
eleven, and the privates nine. Those men, and other# like 
them, Sir Frederick Roberts found equal to any work 
that he could put upon them. The regiments recently 
arrived from England, and exhibiting the full results of 
the short-service system, wore, if not exactly jgoqd for 
nothing, at any rate rather a burden than au a^Ututoe ; 
and the General says flatly that, if ho had had to attack 
the Peiwar Kotul with only such troops a9 were some of 
those supplied to him, he should have been an$|lgjhitted. 
Ilis estimate is that it takes three yoars in Iqdia tq^make 
the raw recruits we send out there fit for dnty^tl^ i# to 
say, that fifteen battalions of infantry Cut of oflfr %adrison 
of India are tit even for garrison duty iu time otbe#c$ pnly. 
Even the seasonod troops which, luckily for Engla*& wore 
available in tho Afghan war could n^t have been kept Without 
a violation of the existing regulations. When tho war broke 
out a second time the 92nd had one hundred a«d fifty 
timo-expired meu. They offered to re-enlist if they wore 
allowed to remain in their own corps without being trans- 
ferred to other regiments, and^ho authorities winking at 
this infraction of the regulations, a body of men who 
would have been cheaply bought in exchange for a wholo 
regiment of youngsters were saved tp the service/ The 
92nd has now gone to the Transvaal to be sttfkejl by tho 
Boer rifles, and every man we lose of it wilt - blunder 
present arrangements, simply irreplaceable^Sir Frjjdjerick 
mturally did not draw tins unpleasant moral; but the 
acts riuoh he mentioned exhibit lb the Strongest possible 
light m twef* points ’of whief he wished to bring out 
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til© importance?— namely, long terviee and the necessity 
of attaching men to their corps in order to obtain 
long service. It is not surprising that the out- 
and-out upholders of short service should have been 
aghast at tbo speech. They try to point out that 
there was a Zulu as well &b an Afghan war, and that Sir 
Garnet Wolseley spoke as well of his recruits as Sir 
Frederick Roberts of his veterans. Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
it might have been remembered, saw but little of the Zulu 
war, and those who did see it have for the most part lx&d a 
very different tale tolbell. We Bhould have thought that 
the very wisest thing short-service fanatics could do 
would be not to mention the Zulu war at all, for in that 
war all the defects of their favourite system were brought 
out most glaringly. Scares, inability to resist climate 
and exertion, discontent with the ordinary hardships of 
war, want of cohesion of regiments, want of discipline, 
want of dash, are things which, whether on the whole 
justly or not, have certainly been charged against the raw 
and miscellaneous drafts sent to tight the ZuIuh. Thoro 
has not been a whisper of such things as regards the sea- 
soned veterans who luckily were still at hand to fight tho 
Afghans. 

Sir Frederick Roberts’s words aro made more weighty 
by his full recognition of the merit which, along with its 
defools, short service has — that of providing, without 
exorbitant expense, a considerable force for homo defence. 
It is true that the Reserve has wofully failed to answer 
the expectations formed of it, but it exists. What Sir 
Frederick Roberts advocates is a combination of short and 
long service — short for the home army, long for the troops 
appointed to the trying tusk of garrisoning our scattered 
possessions, and fighting our endless little wars. Tho pro- 
posal njay not bo an absolutely new one, but it lias not 
before been put with so much force or by so well qualified 
a proposer. There would be difficulties in it, no doubt ; 
there are difficulties in everything. Rut it is not difficult 
to soq that, besides obviating tho special dangers of which 
General Roberts complains, and of which the Zulu war 
gave such an unpleasant foretaste, the plan, could it be 
carried into operation, would liavo many other advantages. 
Tho homo army term of servico might bo still further 
shortened, say to live years, or oven three, which would 
be ample for tho special purpose. If the present sense- 
less social disqualifications on private soldiers were done 
away with, a passage through the army might at length 
become what it has been the despairing hope of successive 
army reformers to make it — a not unpopular interlude in 
.the life of tho working classes. There would always be 
plenty of mon who would in this time of service contract 
a sufficient love of tho profession to volunteer for tho 
foreign, army, in which, of course, long servico would bo 
obligatory. Nor, we snpposo, would Sir Frederick 
Roberts object to tho foreign service regiments taking 
their turn now and then at home. Indeed, as ho himself 
said, the change would practically amount to tho institu- 
tion of a kind of perpetually embodied militia at home, 
with a somewhat diminished, but thoroughly seasoned, 
regular army abroad. Perhaps not tho least merit of 
tho plan is that tho greatest curse of the short- 
service system, the impossibility of finding nhn -com- 
missioned officers fit for their work, and of sufficient 
ago and authority, would at onco cease. The foreign 
army would be able to supply the home forces with any 
numboif of such men. Indeed the scheme, at least on paper, 
has few,, if any, features which aro not attractive. Of 
course ib*is difficult, or rathor impossible, to tell how it 
would work in a fiountry where demands upon the army 
are so trying, and social and political conditions so un- 
favourable to recruiting, as in Great Britain. Short servico, 
with the condition of laeland and the intentions of Russia, 
may be said to bo tho threo points on which — between 
partisans — argument is hopeless. Those who quote the 
Zulu war as an instance of tho value of young soldiers 
may, for aught wo know, believe that the Reserve is un 
enure success, and that Aho quality of the non-commis- 
sioned officers throughout the army leaves at the present 
moment absolutely nothing to be desired. Even they, 
however, must bo ^/staggered when the most successful 
English Cfeneral of 'recent years, a General who has won 
his laurels, not by entering upon other men’s labours at 
a lucky moment, nor by the employment of relatively, 
overpowering forces, but by carefully trying the quality* 1 
of his troops, and ihon putting that quality to the final 
proof with a mixture of coolness and daring, tells .them 


plainly that their favourite plan means u failure, disaster, 
“ and disgrace*” That is the deliberate opinion of Sir 
Frederick Roberts, iSfUo can be as little suspected of 
croaking as any man alive. For it does his own reputa- 
tion no good to point out how superior was the material 
he had at his command to that which was at the disposal of 
other generals ; and the opinions he has expressed, despite 
the faltering approvof which Mr. Childers managed to gifS 
to some of them, are by no means likely to make nis fortune 
with the present governors of England or with English- 
men generally. For England, like other, masters, prefers 
cooks who promise to do wonders withont beaucoup 
&' argent. In the literal sense, General Ro BE RTs’s proposed 
arrangement of tho army would probably be no more ex- 
pensive than tho present, perhaps less expensive. But 
his demand amounts to a statement that bricks cannot be 
mado without straw, and this is always irritating to some 
persons. It is difficult, however, 1 to see how any one can 
got over his arguments ; impossible to see how any one 
can deny tho significance of his facts and figures. The 
report of Lord Airey’s Committee and Mr. Childers’s 
detailed statement of his proposed alterations must be 
seen before we can say how far the dangers which Sir 
Frederick Roberts foars are likely to be obviated by 
either. . 


THE EASTERN NEGOTIATION. 

T HE most hopoful circumstance connected with the 
Eastern negotiation is tho assumption by Germany of 
the leading part. No other Government at present exercises 
so great an influence at Constantinople; and it is not 
impossible that Prince Bismarck may have already ascer- 
tained the extent of tho concessions to which Turkey may 
bo prepared to submit. It may be added that he is un- 
likely to have exposed himself to the risk of probable 
failure. Except as far as Austrian interests may bo 
aifeeted, tbo German Government is but romotoly con- 
cerned in tho controversy betwoon Greece and Turkey. 
Although a war might perhaps ovoutually reopen tho 
whole Eastern question, none of the Great Powers would 
in the first instance intervene. Only two or three wooks ago 
Prince Bismarck, with full knowledge of the risks of local 
collision, publicly declared that thero was no probability of 
any war in which Germany would bo engaged. His wishes 
are believed to bo on tho side of Groece ; but ho at tho same 
time desires to avert or postpone the disruption 6f tho 
Turkish Empire. Some minute political observers havo 
discerned a covert encouragement to Grooco in tho publi- 
cation by a Berlin journal of tho returns of tho scanty 
number of Turkish troops now occupying Thoss&ly and 
Epirus ; but even semi-official papers are allowed a certain 
latitude in collecting and circulating information. Count 
JLaizpeldt will not fail to remind the Turkish Ministers of 
the possible insufficiency of their forces ; but his colleagues 
at Athens will be instructed to roly on other facts and 
arguments. It is understood that Mr. Goschen failed both 
at Berlin and Vienna, to elicit any concurrence in tho 
English proposal that, in default of a satisfactory diplo- 
matic settlement, the PowerB should revert to the decision 
of the Berlin Conferonce. Tho point is for tho moment of 
secondary importance, because several of the Powers 
decline to enforce any decision on the litigants. Some 
doalers in political mystery maintain that Prince Bis- 
marck is only ostensibly recommending peace, while he 
has secretly arranged with Russia and Austria the parti- 
tion of the Turkish Empire. Of suoh speculations & can 
only be said that they are not demonstrably erroneous. 
Political surprises would loso thoir distinguished charact er 
if they could bo discerned beforehand. 

Tho position of tho English Govornment is consistent 
aud intelligible. Disappointed in their .hope that the 
Great Powers would agree in coercing the Porto, Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Granville havo acquiesced in the ex- 
pediency of negotiation which involves the possibility of 
compromise. They reserve to themselves the right of. 
falling back on tho decision of the Berlin Conference, not 
now as a peremptory demand to be made on Turkey, but 
as the basis of a future arrangement. If hereafter all thq 
Powers by any chance revert to the opinion that, thi 
Berlin award conferred on Greece an irrefragable titl e; 
England will have had the credit of maint#im&ig fro m 
first to last ono uniform contention. The official polioy of 
France is less favourable to Greece than thafc of any other 
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Government ; bnt a doubt still exists as to the true centre 
of Frenoh political power. Tho organs of H. Gambetta 
in the press constantly repeat thgir attacks on M. Bar- 
raiLiMT St.-Hilaire for having, as his critics assert, ab- 
dicated the French protectorate or advocacy of Greek 
interests in the East. The certainty that the charges 
against the Minister are not disapproved by M. Gambetta is 
Combined with a well-founded belief that he will exert 
himself to give effect to his own opinions. It is true that 
the Chamber unanimously sanctioned M. St.-Hilaire's 
policy ; but the leaders of tho majority had perhaps not 
then received their final instructions. Jealousy of the 
initiative, now by common consent assigned to Germany, 
may perhaps have increased M. Gambetta' s irritation. The 
exponents of his policy fail to explain how it would have 
been possible to apply coercion to Turkey without the con- 
currence or consent of Germany or Austria. For tho pre- 
sent the antagonism between the Minister anil tho chief 
of the Republican party tends to diminish the diplomatic 
influence of France. 

The Greek Government has not modified its warlike 
tone ; but it will certainly not precipitate a conflict as long 
as the negotiations at Constantinople continue. The 
failure of the final attempt at a settlement would imme- 
diately be followed by a declaration of war. If, on tho 
other hand, the Powers effect an arrangement with tho 
Porte, it will still be open to Greece to reject tho terms, at 
the risk of forfeiting all claim to the aid and even to the 
good will of Europe. The Greeks believe that in case of 
a rapture they can dospatch 60,000 or 70,000 men to 
the seat of war, whero they liopo to bo welcomed and 
assisted by a friendly population. There is no doubt that 
their countrymen in Thessaly and in part of Epirus will 
rejoice in the opportunity of shaking off the Turkish 
yoke. The possible relations of the more warlike Al- 
banians to the Greeks are hut imperfectly understood. It. 
is not even known whether the League, which partial ly 
resists the authority of the Porto, extends to Janina and 
the neighbouring district. Tho inhabitants would be 
troublesome subjects of the Greek Crown if they aie 
either well affected to the Sultan or prepared to assert 
their independence. The report that the Albanian League 
has offered on certain conditions to bring twenty thousand 
men to assist the Sultan against the Greeks is not in it- 
self improbable. Some of tho malcontent tribes are Catho- 
lics, and therefore probably more hostile to Orthodox 
Greeks than to Mahometans. All speculations of this 
kind aro uncertain as long as tho facts of the case are not 
fully known. It is possible Hint Greok agents may have 
formed an understanding with tho Albanians which would 
bo extremely dangerous to Turkey. If the inhabitants of 
Jumna and the neighbourhood approve of the proposed 
transfer, it may be confidently assumed that the Greek 
Government will pertinaciously insist on ks entire claims. 
Tho question whether the demand fora cession of territory 
lmd sufficient moral justification may ho dismissed as 
irrelevant or obsolete. No petty State eager for aggran- 
dizement would doubt tho validity of a title which had 
been formally recognized by all tho Great Powers of 
Europe. It is satisfactory to learn that the audacious 
denial of Turkish rights which was attributed to Mr. 
Coumqundouros has been officially repudiated as spurious. 

The Sultan is said to bo more peaceably inclined than 
at any former timo. His treasury is empty, and his army 
is consequently bnt ill provided for an immediate cam- 
paign*. His Government nuiy perhaps also havo received 
information of intended movements in other parts of its 
cfominions or in neighbouring States. The numerous 
Greok community in Koumanin is agitating in favour of 
the national claims ; and probably the enemies of Turkey 
in Bulgaria and Serviu aro not idle. There arc also 
symptoms of disturbance in a quarter which has of late 
attracted little ottontion. It is admitted that tho Greek 
part of tbo Cretan population has no longer any practical 
grievances to complain of; and, indeed, the Mahometan 
minority has greater reason to fear oppression. Some late 
conflicts with the authorities may probably bo attributed 
i\ sympathy with the Greets of the kingdom ; and, in the 
evont of war, it is not improbable that an insurrection 
would take place for tbo attainment of independence, with 
an ulterior view to annexation. At & greater distance 
from Constantinople the turbulence qf tbo Kurdish chiefs 
is not unlikely to involve the Turkish Government in a 
war with Persia. To reserve any part of the territory 


which tho European Powers supposed themselves a few 
months ago to have awarded to Greece would be a not 
inconsiderable triumph to Turkish diplomacy. 

Whatever may be the state of feeling at Athens, tho 
friends of Greece in England have lately beoome moderate 
in their demnpds. It is admitted that Janina and 
Metzovo may be left to Turkey on condition that the test 
of the territory in dispute is unconditionally surrendered. 
If such an arrangement is effected, the obstinacy of the 
Porte will have boeu so far justified; but tho experiment 
haw been hazardous, anil it will not bear repeating. Tho 
Sibyl has for once deviated from her traditional character 
by consenting to abate hor terms. If the bargain is now 
rejected the next offer may be far less moderate. Although 
the Ambassadors havo not been instructed to use identical 
language, they will all rocommend tho same policy by 
arguments which aro only not threats because they are 
indications of dangor which already exists. Germany, 
Austria, and probably Franco, will warn tho Porte that the 
effort which they make to bavo tho Empire from destruc- 
tion will almost necessarily bo tho last. Italy is prepared 
to act in concert with England, which has not yet acknow- 
ledged tho invalidity of the decree of the Conference* 
Finally Russia has, perhaps only for the pnrposo of diplo- 
matic pressure, directed the Bulgarian Govornmont to 
take the opportunity of demanding redress for supposed 
grievances. It would bo rash to assume that the Turkish 
Government will yield to reason, even when it approaches 
to demonstration ; but, according to some accounts, tho 
Sultan is thoroughly frightened. If the Powers induco 
the Porto to accept a reasonable arrangement, there will 
probably bo but little difficulty in procuring tho adhesion 
of Greece. As one of M. Gamiietta’s organs suggests, a 
territorial compromise will not bo final; but tbo accept- 
ance by Greece of' a frontier rccommondod by tbo Great 
Powers would postpone a collision with Turkey for 
several years. By the end of that term circumstances will 
havo changed, and some existing arrungemonts will h&vo 
become obsolete. 


OBSTRUCTION IN THIS LONDON SCHOOL BOARD. 

1 ")UBL1C attention has had such severe demands made 
- on it by the defeat, of obstruction in tho Houbo of 
Commons, that there has been none to spare for tho 
parallel evont s which havo been going on in the London 
School Board. Apparently, however, tho modest rod- 
brick building which adorns the centre of the Thames 
Embankment has been an arena for passions not less 
furious than those which have raged in tho palace of West- 
minster. The School Board lias had its Parnell in Miss 
Helen Taylor, and more than its Bkjoar in Mr. Bonnewell. 
Tho history of obstruction down to tho moment when tho 
Chairman declared that, unless ho wore armed with addi- 
tional powers, ho could not carry on tho bus? mss of tho 
Board, has escaped us. But the action of tho obstructives in 
opposing tho rules designed to limit their opportunities of 
preventing the Board from doing business gives an idea of 
tlicir action in provoking these rules. W hen the Board spends 
seven hours in debating regulations so entirely reasonable 
as those proposed by Mr. Buxton, it is clear that the 
minority have lost all sense of the end for which discussion 
exists. Mr. Bon nkwell's instinct is apparently to oppose 
anything that is proposed for the Board’s accep tan ce ex- 
cept by uuo of tho small minority of which ho himBelf is 
the glory, and we should be inclined to say that his instinct 
is his solo guide. Ho began his resistance to the pro- 
posed rules by contending that he was a law 
to himself. Ho had looked through the Act of Par- 
liament, and “ had been unable to find any authority 
11 which could fetter him in what he chose to say, so long 
“ as lie conducted himself as one gentleman should con- 
“ duct himself in prosenco of another.” As it is certain 
that there is no Act of Parliament prescribing how Mr. 
Bonnewell should conduct himself in prosenco of a 
gentleman, this is tantamount to a claim to be above the 
statute law ; and if, as we arc inclined to think, the 
common law does not contemplate tho situation, this is 
again tantamount to a claim to bo abovo all law what- 
soever. 

It is quite in unison with this theory of his posi- 
tion that he did not object to the resolutions being put 
on the paper, or even seemingly to their being passed. 
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At the very outset of the debato his imagination treated 
the end as come and the rules as adopted. 41 How,” he 
asked darkly, 41 wore they going to he put in force P Was 
44 it to be supposed for a moment ” — mark the Miltonic 
grandeur of this inquiry — 44 that he should submit to thom 
44 and not con tin no to speak P They could not chuck him 
44 out of the room.” The idea of any orto attempting to 
go this length seems to have overpowered the Chairman ; 
for, instead of answering Mr. Bonne well's question, he 
feebly implored him to change the subject. The Board, 
he said, was not discussing its powers in relation to the 
“ chucking^ out ” of Mr. Bon new ell, but the conditions 
44 under which motions could be rescinded.” To a hrnn of Mr. 
Bonkewelt/s mental and bodily vigour, it really did not 
matter what the question was. He was equally willing 
to take objections to the contents of tho resolutions, 
or to the opportuneness of their introduction, or to any- 
thing else that presented itself to be objected to. lie 
continued to talk, says the roport of the meeting, 44 with 
44 the manifest intention of making time ” — making time 
being perhaps a pleasant way which tlio Board has of 
describing tho process of losing it. By and by, after 
many divisions, the first rule, forbidding tho introduction 
of motions to rescind any resolution passed withiu the last 
six months, unless nine names besides that of tbe mover 
are attached to the notice, was carried by 25 votes to 13. 
It seems probable, therefore, that there may be thirteen 
members of the School Board who admire Mr. Bonne- 
well's peculiar and persistent eloquence. The only expla- 
nation that we can suggest for this singular taste is that 
these tliirLeen members think education a dull subject, 
aud find more amusement iu the scenes of which Mr. 
Bonnewell’ s speeches are tho occasion. In that case it is in 
their power to make tho new rule of no practical account. 
Mr. Bonne well, immediately upon the passing of tho rale, 
gave notice of a motion to rescind it, and Bince tho 
adhesion of nine members makes it incumbent on the 
Chairman to receive tho motion, the thirteen have only to 
act together to Becuro a continuance of their favourite in- 
tellectual luxury. 

The second rale, regulating motions for tho adjourn- 
ment of tho Board, met with less opposition, Mr. Bonne- 
well seemingly only making one long speech in support 
of the previous question. But on the third, which limits tho 
right to move 'the adjournment of the debate, Miss Helen 
Taylor rose to protest against the unequal measuro dealt 
cut — whether by nature, fortune, or tho Chairman does 
not appear — to the two sections of tho Board. Upon 
this the Chairman asked Miss Taylor to withdraw 
u such imputations,” and Miss Taylor bluntly, but adroitly, 
replied, 44 If they are out of order, I do ; if not, I don’t.” 
It is clear that the Chairman was not quite sure whether 
thoy wore in order or not, for he began a sentence which, 
though destined never to bo finished, seems to have beon 
meant to load up to a motion that Miss Taylor's words be 
taken down. What tho Chairman would have done with 
the precious record, had ho obtained it, it is impossible to 
say, for Mr. Lyulph Stanley interposed with an expression 
of his conviction that the Board would receive Miss 
Taylor’s remark 44 with silent contempt.” A little later in 
tho day Mr. Stanley got involved in an altercation with an- 
other lady, so that altogether it is borno in upon us tjjat the 
principal" result of tho admission of women to the Board is 
that men behave to them with no more restraint than they 
behave to , one another. Whether they have done any 
service to the cause of odneation which can be set against 
this evident deterioration of manners wo will not presumo 
to say. Miss Taylor, it must bo admitted, has a some- 
what irritating way of saying things. Probably the 
Chairman felt this when, upon calling her to order upon 
some point, ho received for answer, 44 You are not the 
44 Speaker of tho House of Commons, sir.” Suppressed 
xnge Bcldoia makes a man epigrammatic ; but tho Chair- 
man got fairly enough out of the situation with the reply : 

“ It is true that I am not tho Speaker of the House of 
44 Commons, but I am Chairman of this Board, and I 
44 don’t profess to be more.” 

While tho fourth rale — giving the Chairman power to 
silence a member obstructing business or disregarding the 
authority of the Chair — was under discussion, tho third role 
was called into action. Mr. Boxnewell seconded a motion 
ior adjourning the debate, and after his wont went on to 
xnakoa spHeoh.. On being warned that under tho new rale he 
bad no right to do this, ho raised an objection which recalls 
thtif objection taken by the Old Catholics to the promulgation 


of the Vatican decree. The resolution, be oonte&ded* 44 ootdd 
44 not be put in force until tbe minutes . recording it bad 
44 been signed.” A division was then taken amidst what, 
to tbe minority, must have been a seene of delightful oon- 
fasion, Mr. Bonnewell continuing to protest* 44 in high 
44 tones,” that he woold not be bound by any one of the 
resolutions passed that day; Miss TTaylor 44 also rising / 9 
doubtless to express her concurrence with Mr. Bonnewell z 
and the Clerk taking the division as well as he oould 
44 amidst the utmost confusion.” Finally, after seven hours 
of this delightful occupation, the Board adjourned with the 
equally delightful prospect before them of seeing Mr. 
Bonnewell return to the charge a week later. 


SPAIN. 

■\T7‘HEN a Ministry long established in office suddenly 

v V falls, rumour is sure to be busy in disclosing the 
secret reasons of its loss of power. All accounts con- 
cur in attributing the resignation of theMinistiy of 
Scilor Canoyas del Castillo to the personal intervene 
tion of the King. Tho Ministry proposed to the Kara 
an elaborate scheme for funding at a lower interest 
the special debt which has been created in late years to 
meet the deficiencies of the bndget. Every Spanish 
financier is agreed that when the general credit is im- 
proved, that debt muBt be dealt with. The oreditors who 
hold this special debt have made a largo profit by taking 
it, and the Bank of Spain especially has worked the ma- 
chinery of recent loans with a cleverness which is reflected 
in tho largely increased price of its shares. Bat to pay off 
a debt which has special securities is never an easy opera- 
tion, and provisions of some intricacy had to be framed 
so as to get money gradually and on the most favourable 
terms, and to apply it wisely in the relief of the nation 
from charges unnecessarily high. It was calculated that 
eighteen months must elapse before the operation could 
be completed. It seems to have been urged by the Kino 
on tho Ministers, or by the Ministers on the Kino, that a 
change of Ministry whilo the operation was still in pro- 
gress would greatly discourage its progress, and that, 
therefore, to sanction the beginning of the operation was 
to accept the position of the Ministry as unassailable 
for a year and a half. This the Kino would not con- 
sent to. He declined to be bound for bo long a time, and 
on his declining the Ministry resigned. Senor Saqabta, 
tbe chief of tho dynastic Liberals, was asked, in con- 
junction with Marshal Martinez Campos, to form a new 
Ministry, and ho nndertook the task. The new Ministers 
presented themselves to the Cortes ; and informed their 
hearers in a general way that they held to the opinions 
they had professed in opposition, but that thoy must have 
a little leisure to see what practical shape they would give 
to their convictions. The Cortes was adjourned indefi- 
nitely, and will be dissolved in the summer. New elec- 
tions will bo held in the antumn, and then tho Ministers 
hope to have a Cortes that will support them, and Parlia- 
mentary government will be resnmed. Meanwhile, Spain 
will go on without Parliamentary government. Such is 
the curious way in which a constitutional system is worked 
in Spain. It is calculated that any Ministry can manage 
Parliamentary elections so as to secure a majority, if omy 
it has time enough allowed it for the process. The new 
Ministry wants from now to the autumn to prepare every- 
thing for a successful electioneering campaign, and it baa 
got the time it needs. The Kino makes the Minister, and 
the Ministry makes the Parliament, while the Kino has in 
his tarn from timo to time to make snch a Ministry as will, 
in his opinion, best secure him against a revolution which 
would sweep him away and place the power of making 
Ministries in other hands. 

For reasons, therefore, whioh must have seemed to him 
peculiarly weighty, the Kino determined to separate him- 
self from the statesman who has been his counsellor and 
stay since he came to the throne. It is now just six years 
since the Kino landod to take possession of his inheritance, 
aud, with one or two short breaks, Seflor Canoyas ml 
Castillo has been for these six years* not only at the head 
of affairs, but tho Kino’s friend and guide. His first ef- 
forts were directed to bring about a coalition between {she 
Conservatives and Liberals; bnt he fotmd that the personal 
or party divergencies that separated them were too grist* 
ana, in order to detach the Church from the Carliet% he 
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himself on the tide of the Conservatives, and sent 
Zobbilla, the leader of the Radicals, into exile. Bnt 
he had pledged himself, or had allowed it to seem that he 
hadLpltlg@i himself, more deeply to the Clerical party than 
on further reflection he considered wise. It was assumed 
that he had undertaken that the Concordat of 1851 should 
again be put in force, whereas, on a farther consideration 
of what was permanently possible, he came to the con- 
clusion that something like toleration of rival creeds must 
be at least nominally established. He went ont of office, 
while his colleagues, who were more free to act, made it 
clear to the ecclesiastical authorities that in this respect 
the son of Isabella could not be so far separated from 
modern ideas as his mother had been. He then resumed 
office. In the February of 1876 he had the satisfaction of 
seeing the Carlisb war brought to a close ; but during the 
greater part of that year he had to sustain a fierce combat 
with the Clerical party, who anathematized him as if he 
had been the worst of Radicals, simply bocauso ho 
insisted, and successfully insisted, on the Cortos placing 
the toleration of heretical creeds in tho now Constitu- 
tion. The Queen-Mother backed up her old ecclesi- 
astical friends, and came to Spain partJy in their 
interest, and partly to get payment of a sum of money 
which she said was duo to her. She mot with a very cold 
reoeption from tho public ; and the Kino, undor tho guid- 
ance of his Prime Minister, made it plain that, however 
dutiful a son, ho would in tho last resort think for him- 
self. General Martinez Camtos was sent to Cuba to put 
down the insurrection, which had given much troublo 
to Spain, and threatened to give more, as tho Govern- 
ment of the United States had intimated that, it could 
not regard with indifference the further continuance of 
an unsettled state of things. At last the home Govern- 
ment was successful, and by tho beginning of 187S tho 
rebellion was altogether suppressed. About the same 
time tho Kino was married to tho daughter of tho Duke 
of Montpensier, and if lie did not do anything more to 
promote the marriage, Sciior Canovas del Castillo an- 
nounced to the Cortes that ho regarded it with great satis- 
faction as binding together the two branches of tho 
Bourbon family. The early death of tho Queen, and tho 
attempt on the Kino’s life by Moncasi, only increased tho 
general sentiments of loyalty ; and two years ago tho Prime 
Minister might congratulate himself on having aeon tho 
Carlists and the Cuban insurgents suppressed, on having 
resisted the extreme demands of the Clericals, and yet es- 
tablished in office the party in alliance with the Clericals, 
and of having seated a popular Kino firmly on tho throne. 
But at tho end of February 1879 General Martinez Camtos 
suddenly appeared on the sceno, having left Cuba without 
any authorization from tho Ministry, but not impossibly 
on the secret invitation of the Kino. He no sooner reached 
Madrid than Senor Canovas resigned, and tho newcomer 
was appointed to succeed him. On this occasion, however, 
the elections for tho new Cortos wore hold almost imme- 
diately. Sufficient timo for manipulation hud not been 
taken, and tho result was that the Campos Ministry was 
depondent on tho support of Senor Canovas for its exist- 
ence. Before tho end of tho year, accordingly, a now 
crisis brought Senor Canovas once more into power ; but 
he began his new Ministry with an open quarrel with the 
Opposition, who said that he had insulted them, and 
walked out of the Houso. 

Since then Senor Canovas has been supported by a 
staunch majority, but tho Opposition has increased in 
strength, .which shows itself in repeated and determined 
attacks, and there have been signs of a growing feeling 
for Liberalism in the country. The simplest and most 
probable explanation of tho step now taken by the King 
is to be found in tbe study of the career of Senor Canovas 
and in the situation created by tho fall of the Campos 
Ministry. Soiior Canovas has served the King faithfully, 
and has shown great tact and much firmness, but he has 
been in office long enough to permit tho growth of a 
serious Opposition. This Opposition consists of tho 
dynastic Liberals ' of tho generals os they are called, 
who may or may not havo tho ai'my behind them, and 
of democratic outsiders, with whom dynastic Liberals 
and the generals are in a state of fitful alliance. Since 
the change of Ministry democratp banquets have been 
held not only at Barcelona, which is always demo- 
cratic, but at Burgos, which has been hitherto regarded 
as a centre of Conservatism. It is Baid that Senor 
Zobbilla is [to ho recalled from his exile in Paris, and 


if Ida influence at the coming election is thought worth 
purchasing, he may not improbably have a place found 
for him in the Ministry. It may have seemed to tho 
King that he had to choose between letting this Liberal 
Opposition take its turn in the conduct of affaire under 
him and facing a revolution. To have bound himself to 
keep his late Ministers in office for eighteen months more 
would have seemed as if he himself had determined to 
stand or fall with the Conservative party. If the Liberals 
have as much timo as they wont for managing the elections, 
and have ample opportunity for showing what they can do in 
the practical management of affairs, they will at least feci 
that the King has treated them fairly, and that they have 
as good a chance of power nndor him as they could have 
if they overthrew him. Foreign politics may have had 
something to do with the change of Ministry. The dis- 
inclination of the country to throw in its lot with Ger- 
many, and to give signs of hostility to the French 
Republic, may have had some influence with the King. 
But in all probability considerations of domestic policy 
havo mainly determined his action. He has wished to 
absorb an element of possible revolution into tho sphere 
of his own Government; and to attain an end of this 
primary importanco, ho has been willing to sacrifice a 
Minister who has safely guided him through great difficul- 
ties, who has rallied tho country round his throne, and to 
whoso policy and measures ho personally has no kind of 
objection. 


RESIPISCENT PRELATES. 

O FTEN as wo havo criticized tho policy of the Epis- 
copate, wo havo never imagined that onr Bishops 
during the last eight or ton yoars were actuated by any de- 
structive intention. Their bohavionr has been that of men 
untrained to statecraft, divided in their own opinions, 
and dcstituto of tho administrative instinct by which 
sympathetic leaders of parties combine to form Btrong 
Cabinets. They may have shown themselves unduly sensi- 
tive to the difficulties of acting alono, helpleBS as to acting in 
concert, and very inaccurate in their appreciation of friend 
or foe. Still it would be prejudiced misrepresentation to assert 
that they had not really persuaded themselves that they 
were working for the welfare of the Church with which 
their own welfare is bound up. Even when they patted a 
Church Association on the back while clamouring its 
loudest, or framed a Public Worship Bill, they can hardly 
be credited with any wish to pall thoir own house down 
about their ears. Only they forgot that, whatever may be the 
sturdy virtues of Puritanism, it is no friend to those things 
which ought to bo dear to Bishops. There was, indeed, 
much to lap them in their perilous security. The Parlia- 
ment which had daring its salad days passed the Publio 
Worship Act in heat and haste and ignoranoe in deference 
to the pious counsels of Sir William Harooubt had lived 
on for nearly six more years, during which long spell it 
had retrieved theological blunders by political prescience. 
So a largo number of the Episcopate no douot fancied 
they were still in the summer of 1874. Chaos, in the 
meanwhile, was approaching, till at last portents — such as 
clergymen going to prison, Scotchmen shouting Disestab- 
lishment, Chief Justices vituperating Doans of Arches, 
and Deans of Arches nagging at Chief Justices, judges 
not knowing where to sit, nor lawyers’ clerks where to 
opon writs — proclaimed tho stato of things intolerable. 

Tho first no to of conciliation was struck in the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury’s speech to the clergy of Thanet 
at the beginning of Docomber, and it was fiot long before 
tho Dean of St. Pauls’ memorial for toleration capped 
tho Metropolitan’s promises. Low Churchmen under the 
lead of Bishop Perry attempted a counterblast, and could 
only compass a fee bio deinurror. The die was for once 
to be cast in the right place, the Convocation of Canter- 
bury. Tho task to which the venerable assembly was 
called was that of mediating in a session of only four 
days between sharply accentuated differences both about 
tho ecclesiastical judicature and ritual. Failure in so 
difficult a work would havo been almost vonial, but very 
mischievous, and yet it would probably have dogged the 
enterprise if the drift of events had not precipitated 
the conclusion. As it was, the two Houses of Convoca- 
tion reached consistent conclusions, and sketched out a 
programme of immediate action of which reconciliation 
waB the prominent feature. More could not havo been 
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expected in so brief a period and from men not altogether 
free agents. 

The groat obstacle to any heroic remedy was the 
palpable folly of taming the House of Commons loose 
upon Church troubles. Acutely as this peril was felt, the 
danger on the other side of exasperating aggrieved clergy- 
men by persistent inaotion was equally manifest. The 
•cbeme which commended itself to the prelates happily 
avoided either risk. The grievance which had been 
pressed upon them was the shortcomings of the actual 
Church judioaturo, both as a faultily contrived ma- 
chinery and as ono which had been manipulated with 
a contempt both ignorant and reckless for any decent 
ecclesiastical sanction collateral to that of Parliament. 
There, however, the recognized tribunals stood in pos- 
session of the- field, and no process, except the risky 
one, of legislation, conld formally correct their defects. 
But yet before attempting correction it is always 
well to be quite sure as to what is to bo corrected. 
No jurist has yet scheduled tho merits any more thau 
the deficiencies of tho existing Church Courts, no one 
has drawn out of his pocket a Church Courts Reform Bill. 
Clearly an inquiry cappod by rocommendutions (unless 
the recommendations finally spoil the whole thing) must 
he healthful by calming the impatient, cheering tho de- 
sponding, and sustaining the hopeful. A Royal Com- 
mission lias peculiar advantages as a remedy for the 
actual discontent, as it can be movod for in the House 
of Lords, expressly in compliance with the conclusions 
of Convocation. This procedure would sufficiently pro- 
vide tho required ecclesiastical initiative without pro- 
voking the delicate susceptibilities of statesmen. If it 
sits two or threo years, no one need repine, for that will 
bo a period of calming down, and tho Commission would 
much misuse its opportunities if tho information which 
it collected woro not to leave the question rather less 
obscure than even Lord Penzaxob can now pretend that it 
is. After all, tho chief value of many a Commission re- 
sides in its blue-book. 

. The Bishops are entitled to the credit of incubating the 
Commission, but both Houses have boon busy over some 
device for healing tho internal fever of ceremonial strife. 
The Lower one wisely fell back upon a respectful appeal 
to the Upper House to do something, and the body ho 
addressed forestalled it in taking tho object of this 
recommendation into serious consideration. Wo shall 
not attempt to summarize tho two debates. Tho know- 
ledge no less than tho desire for harmony with which the 
speakers approached the discussion, compared with what 
could have been expected somo years since, was noticeable. 
It was a trifle that, ob wo need hardly observe, the Dean 
of Westminster found an opportunity of again lotting oft’ 
his pet sneer about a dispute over clergymen’s clothes. 
This substitute for argument seemed to amuso him, so no 
ono grudged to so popular a man the pleasure, and when 
he asserted that the chasuble which liad stared him in tho 
face as he gazed at Justinian's mosaics at Ravenna came 
into Church iu the ninth centnry, after having served as a 
primitive substitute for our ulster, his auditors kindly 
recollected that they wero not in session at the Society of 
Antiquaries. The grand result of the double deliberation 
was a virtual promise from the Bishops that, so Hong as 
the Commission should continue sitting, they would dis- 
codrage ritual suits from ono side or from the other in 
regard to churches which should uofc take advantago of 
tho truce to innovate upon the ceremonial actually in 
use in them. Those which went on as thoy were now 
doing were as far as possible to remain unmolested, and 
suits promoted by outside conspiracies woro to bo 
snubbed. 

We have little to add. No man with any appre- 
ciation of ihe magnitude and difficulty of the under- 
taking would havo attempted a permanent settlement; 
and, in tho way of a temporary measure of concili- 
ation, reaching equally to the grievance of jurisdiction 
and to that of ooremonial, wo think that no better result 
conld, under all the conditions, have boon reached. But 
the Commission will still have to be appointed, and tlio 
Bishops will certainly be persecuted by tbe Church Asso- 
ciation for adhering to their peaceable resolution. Wo 
trust that no defect of wisdom or of courage in working 
out tho conclusions may spoil so hopeful a promise. 


0EBMANT; 

rpHE Imperial Speech ad4ressed to the German Parlio- 
X meat at the opening of the Semion recommended the 
adoption of the two Bills which Prince Bismarck has de- 
vised as an antidote to the poison of Socialist Democracy, 
He has consistently contended for years that the Socialist 
movement, so far as it takes the fbrm of a lawless opposi- 
tion to tho State, is a mischief which ought to be sternly 
repressed ; but fchfct, so far as it is an exposition of new 
views as to the proper relations between the State ami the 
poor, it offers many valuable suggestions whioh the State 
ought to accept. He himself is quite willing to adopt the 
mam Socialist theory— that the State ought to Tbe so 
organized, and so to organize society, that it shall be the 
effectual guardian of the poor. It will undertake to look 
after every ono, and see that he is reasonably comfort- 
able. As the foundations of the establishment of a Socialist 
State he first introduced a system of rigid Protection, and 
then invented a new Economic Council, whioh is to be out- 
side both Parliament and the bureaucracy, and keep him 
informed as to tbe real wishes of the people. Protection, 
is obviously an indispensable preliminary to the erection of 
a kind of government which undertakes to care for every ono. 
The basis of Free- trade is that every one will thrive best if 
ho is compelled to look out for himself, and the economic 
doctrines which are the exact opposites of those Of Free- 
trade must prevail when, not the individual, but the 
central authority, is charged with seeing that tho maximum 
of well-being is attained. Prince Bismarck has quite 
sufficient grasp of any subject which he takes in hand to 
know that he mast be consistent throughout, and he is not 
at ull likely to bo frightened by any of the immediate 
consequences which attend the changes he is bringing 
into operation. Public attention has lately been attracted 
to the curious fact that tho greatest of Gorman iron- 
masters lias been snpplying rails abroad at a price whioh, 
if carriage is taken into account, is about fifty shillings less 
per ton than tho price at which he supplies the same rails 
at Berlin. Princo Bismarck, it was thought, would soon 
have to confess that he was mining Germany by subject- 
ing the Gorman consumer to tho payment of an enormous 
price. But there is nothing in this circnmsbanoe to 
startle a thoroughgoing protectionist. If the iron- 
master loses on his foreign transaction, ho recoups him- 
solf out of bis home transactions. Hq virtually gets a 
bounty which enables him to underbid competition in 
tho foreign market, ami Gorman labourers aro thus em- 
ployed at good wages in making rails for foreigners os 
well ns for Germans. Tho general body of German con- 
sumers really pays the wages of those who are thus em- 
ployed in making what it will not pay to make ; but this 
is just what is wanted. Tho State, that is tho authority 
which gets contributions from ©very one, koops out of 
these contributions labourers employed at good wages, 
and this is, according to Socialists and Princo BiSMARCK, 
and all protectionist s who follow out their principles, 
tho first duty and primary business of fhe State. 
In tho same way, if the State desires guidance in the 
performance of its task, it is very natural that it should 
seek this guidance, not from Parliament, whioh is apt 
to be led astray by political feelings, or from trained 
officials who think of the larger questions of finance, or 
who may be daunted by the prospect of a gradual decay of 
tho national wealth, but from humble practical people, 
whose oxporienco can show what classes of the poor would 
like io be provided with lucrative employment, and what 
bounties must be contrived in order that .the State 
intermediaries who are to replace the old order of 
capitalists may give employment without losing by the 
process. * 

Ono of the Bills now brought forward by Prince Bis- 
marck deals with insurance against accidents in mines ; 
and the other revives the mediaeval institution of guilds. 
Workmen in mines are to be protected against accidents 
by an insurance which provides, not only for themselves 
when they are crippled, but also for their widows and 
childron after their death. In the case of workmen who 
receive very high wages, tho workmen are to be compelled 
to pay half tho annual premiums, and the employers are to 
pay the other half. In the case of humbler labourers the 
employers aro to pay two-thirds of the premiums, and the 
remaining third is to be paid out of the poor rates. From 
the Socialist and Protectionist point of view this is an 
excellent measure. It establishes the great principle that 
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wy poor people are not to be troubled with the exercise 
of any kind of thrift; while rieher people, like em- 
ployers and highly-paid workmen, are to get their con- 
tributions recouped out of the bounties which the State 
gires them at the cost of the general body of taxpayers. In 
^hort, the scheme is so good that it seems a pity that it 
should stop where it does, and some of Prince Bismarck's 
practical friends suggested that agriculture was a field to 
which it might be very conveniently extended. The 
revival of guilds seems, at first sight, a little mope start- 
ling, but a slight amount of refleotion will show how 
admirably it is in keeping with the new form of Socialism. 
A guild is merely a piece of machinery for determining 
how many persons shall devote themselves to any one kind 
of employment. It is extremely convenient that the 
State, which is occupied with giving some kind of employ- 
ment to every one, should have a means of regulating 
how many persons are to be provided for when any one 
form of employment is under consideration. In a State 
constructed after Prince Bismarck’s pattern ovory one may 
be said to be in a regiment, and the success of army admin- 
istration depends on the size of each regiment being kept at a 
fixed standard. Then, again, if theso regiments are to got 
muoh from the State, they aro to do something for the 
State. JThey have to behave well, and, having had every- 
thing' done to content thorn, aro bonnd to show thom- 
selves contented. The guilds will look after their 
members, and tlio leaders of tbo guild will be ex- 
pected to be on the watch against every sign of 
olitieal disaffection. Lawless Socialists will then be 
rough t under the law, or, if they are excluded 
from guilds, will bo avowed pariahs, and will 
be driven to tako the punishment duo to them under 
the compulsion, not only of the State, but also of the 
well-oonduoted gnildstnen. The theoretical objections 
to Prince Bi smakck’s proposals aro not very strong if onon 
the theory of a Socialist State is accepted. But practi- 
cally there is a very stout resistance to some of his plans 
on the part of those who object to this wholesale mainte- 
nance of the poor at the cost of thoso who aro somowhat 
better off. Even in a place whore he might have hoped to 
have it all his own way — the Prussian tipper Chamber — 
ho has had to encounter opposition so determined that ho 
has thought it necessary to attend twico in person for the 
purposo of giving ussurances that he has made up his mind, 
and that therefore all resistance is useless. Tho point the 
Chamber has to consider is the proposed abolition of direct 
taxes, which touch persons who are so far poor that they 
would rather not pay them; and Prince Bismarck has on 
this head had to meet the opposition of no less a person 
than his own former Minister of Finance. Prussian 
finance, which used to bo a model of prudence, is now so 
disordered that the Budget is only sot straight by borrow- 
ing, and this therefore might seem not to bo a fit tirno for 
abolishing taxes. The objection cannot be without weight 
to old-fashioned financiers, but it is entirely out of tho 
range of Princo Bismarck’s present ideas, and may there- 
fore be dismissed as irrelevant. 

Germany has in tho last few days been celebrating tho 
centenary of Lessing’s death, and it is not astonishing that 
Germaus should wish to do all possiblo honour to Lessing's 
memory, llo first Bhowcd that German prose could be so 
written as to bo simple, nervous, and intelligible. He 
powerfully contributed to that revival of tho national lite- 
rature which was tho precursor of tho political liberty of 
the country. Further, ho preached toleration, and 
inculcated it by embodying its precepts in tho 
effective form of a popular drama. But his cen- 
tenary has come at an unlucky moment. A hun- 
dred years after his death ho would, if he could 
sco what was going on, find Germans writing prose 
of which he would have to correct nearly every sentence, 
a Prince and some humblo practical people superseding 
Parliament and trained administrators, and the majority 
of his countrymen yelping and howling at tho miserable 
Jews. Bad style, tho supersession of political liberty by 
the establishment of a communistic State, and tho triumph 
of a petty, blatant persecution, are for the moment the 
practical results of Lessing's work and life. Thore 
is, therefore, much that would disappoint Lessing if 
he eoull now Bee it, and which must disappoint 
Us admirers who are alive, and see what is going on. But 
Sia wider sense it may be said that great men never die 
and good men never fail. Boneath the perturbed surface 
of German life there is a peaceful region in which the 


spirit of Lessino lives. The love of culture lives on in 
Germanv, ardent, resolute, and unmoved. All the best 
men of Germany, from the Grown Prince down to many a 
humble professor who has dared to confront a popular 
frenzy and to cry shame on the Jew-baiters, believe in 
the beauty, tho wisdom, and the necessity of toleration as 
heartily as Lessing himself could wish. There are still 
men who havo givon their lives to the study of sound 
finance, and who are not afraid to say openly that a 
system of bounties, and guilds, and State-found employ- 
ment must Boonor or later lead to terrible embarrassment. 
They havo in the presont day to work as Lessing himself 
had to work. Thoy are under a cloud ; tho world iB not 
with them. Thoy must work for the future, and possibly 
for a distant future. But they have as much reason as 
Lessing had to derivo patience from the hope that the 
future will bo theirs, and that, if they persevere, Ger- 
many will again listen some day to the voices of grace, 
forbearance, and thrifty good sense. 


| THE MORALITY OF CABINETS NOIRS. 

rrHE hubbub which during the last week the Irish dig- 
JL tnrbers and certain English sympathisers with them 
have made about the power possessed by the Ministers of 
the Crown to open letters is a very curious instance of the 
tendency of modern .Radicalism to make government im- 
possible. No one* —at least no Englishman — supposes that 
the opening of letters is other than a very unpleasant 
business to those who are bound by their duty to do it. 
The whole safeguard of the proceeding lies in the fact that 
the power is only donfided to those who are likely to feel 
this unpleasantness. It is also a very unpleasant thing to 
consign by word of mouth or stroke of pen a feljpw- 
e feature who has never injured yon to be hanged by the 
neck until lie be dead ; and? Mr. Bright thinks that it 
must be specially unpleasant to bo Ordinary of Newgate. 
Except the Chancellor of the Duciiy of Lancaster, how- 
ever, no one of importance has yet sought in the moral jar ex- 
perienced by Ordinaries, or judges, or Home Secretaries, a 
reason for the abolition of capital punishment, and in tho 
same way it seems sensible to regard the natural repug- 
nance of high officials to violate tho sanctity of private 
correspondence chiefly as a guarantee that that sanctity will 
not bo violated except in cases wbero it is their duty first of 
al 1 to see m q it id resp ublica detriment i cap iat . It was indeed 
natural that tho Irish members, catching at any oppor- 
tunity for occupying time and exciting odium, should en- 
deavour to make a fuss about the matter, but it could 
hardly have been anticipated that English opinion, even in 
its uninflncntial sections would have followed them. The 
ill-luck, however, which seems to accompany extreme 
Radicalism pursued it hore also, The same well-informed 
and far-seeing persons who hud just told us that tho dates 
of the Cabul correspondence would completely exonerate 
Russia, told us now that tlic story was monstrous, that 
Mr. Sullivan’s question would enablo the Governmont to 
clear themselves from a degrading suspicion, and that fid 
English Minister, with any regard for his official existence, 
would daro to sot up a cabinet voir . 

Other peoplo were, of course, perfectly well prepared fpr 
what actually did happen, and, to do them justice, the 
less impulsivo organs of Radical opinion did not commit 
themselves quite so far as the Pall Mall Gazette . A 
cynical person of somo experience is reported once to 
havo said that it was, on the whole, for tho good of the 
nation that the Liberal party should bo in power. As . 
this remark was known to be somowhat inconsistent 
with bis general political opinions, explanations wero 
asked. “ The Liberals," bo answered, “ will always condone 
“ any necessary stretchos of Ministerial authority on the 
“ part of their own men, and tho Tories will not object; 

“ whereas, when tho Literals aro out of office, they will 
u raise heaven and earth at tho same proceedings 
44 which in office they would approve." We express neither 
agreement nor disagreement with this diotum, but it 
certainly was exemplified in the matter of the letters this 
week. Sir William Harcourt's answer to the original 
quoqtion was well worded, and put the matter as com- 
pletely as it oan be put. The power, be said, to the ex- 
.erciso of which objection was taken, was expressly reserved 
and sanctioned by Parliament forty years ago and more, 
and has been contiuucd over since. A Home Secretary—* 
for it is with that functionary, and not with the Postmaster- 
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General, that the responsibility rests — must of coarse 
satisfy himself that duo and grave oause exists for its 
exercise. Sir William’s definite referenoo to the Fenian 
conspiracy, as a fact which would justify the use of the 
power, may be taken to imply pretty clearly that the 
power itself has been used probably more than once since 
the famous occasion of Sir James Graham and Mazzini, 
which ignorant people regard as the last case known iu 
England. Indeed, we should think it most likely that few 
Home Secretaries, whose tenure of office has extended over 
any considerable length of time, have escaped the disagree- 
able necessity of doing their duty in this respect. Finally, 
Sir William's refusal to give any preciso information ou 
the subject was thoroughly justi Gable. In the essence of it 
the power is one connected with individual responsibility, 
and to bo exercised only on that responsibility, while pub- 
licity would entirely destroy its reasons for oxistenco. 
There is no need to envy tho Home Secretary his oppor- 
tunities of espionage; indeed, they would be to most 
people of the class from which hitherto Home Secretaries 
have been drawn tho most unpleasant incidents of their 
duty. That the utmost vigilance ought to be exercised in 
selecting the occasions for exercising the right, every 
one will agree. Indeed, it is probable that people 
wonld allow that nothing short of actual conspiracy 
against the Sovereign of England justifies such a pro- 
ceeding, and that it is outside of the functions of an English 
Oovcrnmcnt to allow its good offices to be so strained in 
regard to any foreign Power. The thing is ti kind of 
heroic — or, if anybody pleases, very unhcroic — remedy, to 
be used in the last resort and in cases only of imminent 
danger. But where that imminent danger oxisls — and of 
this only the Government of the day can be a fair judge — 
it is to be used without hesitation or scruple. The con- 
trary contention can only come of that absurd individual- 
ism and exaltation of personal rights which leads in tho 
long run to mere Nihilism and chaos. It is a very 
awkward thing to open a man’s letters; that may be 
granted without the slightest hesitation. It is also a very 
nw&ward thing to suspend a man by the neck, to put a 
buflst into him, and to hold the shooter scot-free, evon to 
insist on his paying so many pounds or shillings as 
Income-tax, or to provide that he shall not drink 
a glass of beer without paying secondly for the 
beer and first of all for the permission to drink it. 
All thegp things as belwecu man and man are utterly 
indefensible, as between man and tho State they are 
accepted conventions with a definite eud, the attainment of 
which end is all that has to be looked to. To maintain the 
eecresy of letters when that secresy is made an arm 
against tho public welfare is simply an illogical ab- 
surdity. 

* The spirit in which tho objection was originally raised 
could not have been shown better than by tho sub- 
sidiary questions which were put on Thursday. Here 
the objectors confessedly took merely technical ground. 
Supposing that Mr. Fawcett by a casual informality* had 
exposed himself to fine and imprisonment, the practice of 
opening letters on great emergencies would nob have 
suffered thereby, and supposing that lie had not 'it would 
not have been strengthened by any additional argument. It 
is, as we have said, desirable that the exorcise of so in- 
vidious a stretch of authority should rest with as respon- 
sible an official as may bo ; and, as the Homo Secretary is 
always in theory, and generally in practice, somewhat 
higher in rank than the Postmaster- General, besides being 
definitely responsible for the internal peace of tho king- 
dom, tho power is no doubt best lodged with him. But 
the difference between the issue of a series of separate 
mandatcMnd the issue of one continuous mandate from 
bne official to another is administrative detail of the very 
Smallest importance. To fry to catch Sir William Har- 
COURT or Mr. Fors'iek tripping on this side issuo when they 
had, held their ground on the main point was perhaps 
worthy of Mr. Iiabouciieke in his character of protagonist 
of the fierce democracy of Northampton ; but it was 
somewhat out of character with the once business- 
like and moderate reputation of Mr. Gray. However, the 
stratagem failed completely, succeeding neither in con- 
victing the officials of any breach of tho law nor in ex- 
tracting incidentally any further information on the 
matter. It seems that tho provisions of the Act requiring 
an express warrant for the opening of each suspected letter 
havebeen, and will be, as far as Her Majesty's present 
advisers are concerned, scrupulously observed, and Mr. 


Fawcett very properly returned a blunt u Ho n tothe Wfb 
quost that ho wonld produce these warrants , within a dibit 
timo after their issue. In short, the attempt to. make 
capital out of this disagreeable necessity of State may be 
6aid to have already collapsed. In so for as it is sincere 
and honest, it arises partly out of the confused feeling as 
to personal liberty already alluded to, partly out of a stffl 
greater confusion between private and public morality. 
The business of governors is the safety and welfare 
of the governed, and if a Manchester murder or a 
Clerkenwell explosion oan be prevented by a basin of 
hot water and an eleotrotyped facsimile of a seal* 
these uncomfortable bnt useful assistants must be secured. 
Secret conspirators, after all, have not such clean hands 
that they can demand to be treated in accordance with the 
finest feelings of delicacy and morality. Qu’iU eo*»- 
mcnccnt! is the natural expression of feeling which rises 
to the lips of a sensible man when the suggestion is made. 
Even in open war no general wonld think it other than 
his duty to open captnrod despatches, no matter how they 
might be captured, and why secret assassins should have 
privileges conceded to them which are not allowed to 
fair and lawful belligeronts, we profess ourselves wholly 
unable to understand. 


THE SCRUTIN DE LISTE \ 

T HE substitution of the Scrutin dc liste for the Scrutin 
d f arr on dins ement is at last before the Chamber of 
Deputies. The aspect of the question has a good deal 
changed sinco it was first determined to raise it in tho 
present Session. Tho dislike which was then so generally 
entertained to it may be as strong as ever, bnt it is not 
noarly so outspokon. M. Gambetia’s attitude has exer- 
cised considerable influence upon the Republican oppo- 
sition to the Bill. That the President of the Chamber 'is 
less omnipotent than he was thought to be has been 
shown by tho general approval given to M.St.-Hilaire’s 
management of the Greek negotiations. It is possible, how- 
ever, that the disposition of tho French people to prefer 
peace to M. Gambetta may for the timo mako them all the 
more anxious not to quarrel with him on any other point. 
As between peace and war, every Frenchman may hold him- 
self to be as good a judge of what the country wants as M. 
Gambetta himself. It is not likely that this independence 
extends to a question like the Scrutin da liste. Assuming 
Republicans to be of opinion that the victory of their party 
iu tho polls is the one thing needful to the perfection of 
an electoral system, they may naturally think that M. Gam- 
BF.TTA is likely to bo better informed than themselves upon 
this essontial point, lie has long had at his command a 
singularly complete machinery for ascertaining the temper 
of the voters in all parts of France. At the last general 
election he showed that he had far bettor means of fore- 
casting the resnlt of tho contest than were possessed by 
the Government. When it is remembered how oomplete 
and devoted a staff of subordinates the Minister of the 
Interior can command, this is a fact of some significance ; 
and it is one which the deputies may bo trusted to bear in 
mind when they have to determine which way they 
shall vote. Strongly as the maintenance of the Scrutin 
d'arrondissement may commend itself to their interests, 
they may feel too doubtful alike of their colleagues and ^ 
their constituents to take any steps to insure it. M. 
Bardoux's Bill may bo carried in the teeth of their oppo- 
sition, and then they will have lost their chanee of seeing 
their names included in M. Gambetta’s list of eandidatos, 
and gained nothing in return. Even if M. Bardoux’s Bill 
is lost, they may feel doubtful whether M. Gambetta’s in- 
fluence may not prove strong enough to insure their 
defeat at the hands of their own neighbours. The 
probability that the Bill will pass is consequently very 
much greater than it was at its first introduction. The 
motives which lod the Committee to which the question 
whether the Bill should be considered was referred to vote 
in the negative one day and in the affirmative the next 
have been operative during the whole of the interval, and 
a speech from M. Gambetta will be likely to give them 
increased force. 

The minority itself will contribute a contingent to M. 
(Jambetta’s army. There are members of it who are 
sanguine enough to believe that the results of tili 
adoption of the Scrutin d*arrondissemmt have been mis- 
conceived, and that the Conservatives will really have a 
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Mter chance in the departments than they now have in 
the arrondissements. This opinion is shared, it seems, by 
some of the majority. According to the Tetnps , M. 6am- 
3 BTTA was warned at a Parliamentary breakfast which he 
gave last Monday that sixteen departments which now 
return a mixed representation will return a wholly re- 
actionary one if M. Bakdoux’s Bill passes. M. Gambetta, 
according to the same authority, is convinced that this 
will only be the case in five departments. If he is right in so 
thinking, the prospects of the Monarchy under the Scrutin 
de lute are sufficiently discouraging. Nothing, of course, but 
a general election can settle which of theso calculations 
is the true one, but outsiders will probably incline to back 
M. Gambetta’s. It by no means follows, however, that 
tho ultimate interests of the Opposition will not be served 
by a reduction in their numbers. Helpless as tho Con- 
servatives seem to bo at this moment, they need seemingly 
to be more helpless still before they will consent to profit 
by the lesson which events are continually reading them. 
The lUpubUque Fran Quint: lias laioly been saying that tho 
majority must present itself to tho country with an ex- 
plicitly Republican programme. Tho conclusion which 
the Conservatives might have been expected to draw from 
this announcement is that they too ought to come for- 
ward with an explicitly Republican programme, and so 
draw away tho attention of tho electors from different 
forms of government in order to fix it upon different, 
methods of administering tho same form. We are 
all Republicans, the Conservatives should say to tho 
electors ; the only distinction between us is 'that wo wish 
to see the Republic administered in a moderate and 
rational manner, whereas our opponents wish to sec it ad- 
ministered in a violent and foolish manner. Instead of 
this, ono important section of tho Conservatives declares 
that tho publication of a frankly Republican programme 
must be mot by the publication of a frankly monarchical 
programme. Nothing can savo Franco from ruin hut a 
restoration, and it is of no use to deceive her any longer 
by proposing supei ficial remedies. A party which reads 
tho signs of tho times in this fashion plainly needs to havo 
its real impotence brought home to -it. That tho adoption 
of the Scrutin dr lisle will havo this result it would be ex- 
ceedingly rash to say ; since, if tho existing Legitimists 
did not return one single deputy, they would somehow 
mako out that this was exactly the ovidenee they wanted 
to provo that, the country was thoroughly with them. Hut 
a younger general ion may be less obstinately deaf to the 
plainest teaching of facts, and may learn by degrees that, 
if Conservative ideas are to regain their natural weight in 
the country, they must condescend to wear tho dress of tho 
present day. A party which insists upon borrowing its 
ancestors’ wardrobe degrades politics to tho level of a 
fancy-ball. 

There is another aspect of tho question which sug- 
gests a doubt whether tho £i 'emtin de lisle will have 
precisely tho ofl’eet which M. Gajisktja anticipates. It 
has been justly observed that under a highly cen- 
tralized Government, such us that which existed in France, 
the influence of local interests upon Parliamentary elec- 
tions is vory much greater than it is in a country like 
England. The Government have it in their power to give 
or withhold pretty nearly everything that a commune 
wants, and the smallor the constituencies arc, tho more the 
. wants of the commnnes will como homo to the electors 
when they are considering for whom they shall vote. In 
some cases probably this tendency tells in fuvonr of the 
Conservatives. A candidate gets in by virtue of his sound 
opinions upon tho necessity of a branch railroad who 
would not nave got in by virtue of his politics. But it 
may also have an opposite result. The more the attention 
of the electors is diverted from politics* the more com- 
pletely it becomes a matter of chance what the pre- 
cise politics of their representative are. Ho is a Republican 
-‘-that in most cases tho electors insist on— but as 
to the particular shade of his Republicanism, that is lost 
sight of in the far more important question whether ho 
takes the right side in a controversy upon the necessity of 
4 new road or of an additional post office. If the Scrutin 
de lute is Adopted, these local interests must go to the 
wall, and the electors will then have leisure to inquire 
more minutely into the political creed of the candidates. 
Of course, if extreme views command a majority, evon if 

he only a majority of one, in the department, all the 
representatives of that department will be extreme. But, 
thenj if moderate views command a majority, all the 


representatives of the department will be moderate ; and, 
putting aside tho departments which contain a great city, 
the latter contingency ought to be at least as likely as the 
former. Against the probability that minorities will be 
loss represented under the Scrutin de Uste than under the 
Scrutin (V arrondissement must therefore be set the possi- 
bility that the political views of tho majority are more 
correctly represented under the Scrutin d\irrondisscment 
than they would be under tho Scrutin de liste . 


S ALINS. 

I T is nn ill wind that blows nobody any good, and the grant 
tornado of war that desolated Franco in 1870 brought pros- 
perity to one little town in .Fruncke-Oomtti. Tho Prussians, who 
understand the art df wasting time at a watering-place better than 
any other imtiou of Kurope, whilo spreading themselves over the 
department of tho Jura after the capture of Dole, took note of 
Safins ns a placo to be remembered, and when the labours of 
conquest were over, they proceeded to refresh themselves in this 
warm and salubrious gorge*. They were delightod to find there a 
limitless supply of mineral water stronger and more cfiicaciouethan 
their own springs at Kreu/.nach, and to be able to sip an unex- 
pectedly thrilling solution of bromido of potassium. In con- 
sequence Safins has become one of tho favourite haunts of tho 
(Bormans in France, and presents almost tho unique spectacle of a 
French town owing its main prosperity to Prussian patronage. We 
do not know whether it light touch of Butiro is concealod in the 
medical recommendation of Safins as particularly grateful to 
persons of n lymphatic temperament; it is certain that a stout and 
not too sensitive constitution is required to imbibe the waters 
freely. As with the Pierian spring of familiar quotation, it is 
best to drink deeply or else not taste the tonic salts of Safins. 
Patients are recommended to undertake a ronrSj and to do this 
satisfactorily it is nepessary to settle down and make one's health 
tho principal object of attention. 

►Safins is unusually well situated as a resort for tolerably robust 
invatids. The position and character of the town are almost 
Swiss. It is protected on the north by the lowest and most 
westerly of tho seven parallel chains of the Jura, a range which 
makes up for its relative want of altitude by tho picturesqueness 
of its forms, and which, instead of lading gradually into the plalto, 
reaches its highest point at its extremity. This highest point, about 
2,700 feet above the sea, is tho famous Mont Poupet, ^ peak 
which fills iu popular legend the place always given to an isolated 
mountain of striking form. Tho town of Safins looks up at the 
Poupet at all times, except where its sharp grey top is hidden by 
tho rocky tides of the valley of tho Furieuse, a rapid mountain 
stream on tho southern bank of which the houses are closely 
packed together. Above the river, and crowning cliflh so steep 
that they seem to nod at each other, are the opposite forts 
of St. Andre and llaut Bolin, occupying the position of 
thoso old el fortresses which successfully defied the army of 
Richelieu when he invaded Franclie-Oomto in 163?. In Fort 
St. Amlre there yet remain some traces of Vnuban r s work, dis- 
mantled by the Allies in 1814, and it is still possible to read 
over tho gate the motto of Louis XIV . — nix plurihita impoi\ The 
towns of Franehe-Comtd have suffered so muck by war and fire 
that their architecture presents little that is of much historical 
interest. The antiquary will find more in Safins than perhaps 
anywhere else in the province. The isolated position of the town, 
hommed in as it is by the mountains, and tho fortunate accident 
that it has escaped aill political prominence, have permitted it to 
preserve much that is ancient and interesting. Tho modern passion 
for restoration, however, has penetrated to tho gorges of the Jura, 
and the great church of St. Anatoile, which a very little while ago 
possessed curious traces of eleventh-century work, lias now been 
swept and garnished out of any other interest than is to be found 
in the simplicity and grandeur of its three great naves. But it is 
in tho smaller churches that the interesting remains of former ages 
must bo sought, and most of all among the secular buildings of the 
Mutochin, the poor quarter of Safins. This district, which takes 
its name from the kennel of houndB, monte it chicns , kept there by 
a grand seigneur in old times, is chiefly occupied by one narrow 
street, hilly and dirty, full of ancient doorways, blind alleys, and 
picturesque arches, which leads from the Lower Gate up to the 
centra of the town. This Btrect, one of the most extraordinary 
relics of the middle ages to be found in the Juft, is named 
liue d’Olivet, after the Abbe d ’Olivet of the French Academy, 
whom Voltaire called his master in grammar, and who was born 
in it, as the inscription below a bronze bust of him, by Max 
Claudet, clearly Bets forth. In the Town Library — a collection of 
books and pictures which is more than respectable — there is a very 
curious pointing representing Salins in the time of Louis XIV., 
and giving the impression that it has altered in the course of two 
centuries as little os may be. What is recent in the town is con- 
centrated in the Place d'Armes, where a graceful hotel de ville, 
dating from 1750, forms a pleasing exception to the customary 
badness of eighteenth-century architecture in the East of France. 
In front of this building stands a fine bronze statue of General 
Clcr, a native of Salius, who was killed at the battle of .Magenta. 
This striking figure is by Joseph Perraud, of whose collected works, 
ns to be seen iu the Museum of Lons-Je-Snulnier, we gave an 
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account a few weeks since. Unfortunately the statuary in the streets 
of Saline, though profuse enough, is not so refined as that which 
adorns Ijons-Ie-Saulnier. The rulmg genius of the place seems to 
be M. Max Olaudot, a Franc-Oomtois sculptor who has achieved a 
certain colebrity, hut whose masterpieces at Salins scarcely make 
good his claim to such a reputation. His “ Veridangeur,” a 
huge figure in bronze of a vintager staggering under a vast 
load of grapes, is raised opposite the salt springs, and formB 
in some sort the centre of the town. It is a coarse and 
vigorous piece of realistic work, leaving much to be desired in 
the way of execution. But by far the ugliest And oddest monu- 
ment in Salins is a bronze bust of the Republic on an awkward 
square pedestal of marble ; in front of the pedestal runs a narrow 
ledge, and on this ledge stands a littlo naked amorino of bronze, 
who has just finished writing tlio word t( Pa trie " in letters of 
gold underneath the bust. The conception is grotesque enough 
in itself, but it is rendered irresistibly funny by the fact that 
the lodge has proved too narrow to support the amorino, and 
that in consequence a hollow has boon made in the side 
of the marble pedestal to make room for his protuberant little 
abdomen. 

The chief industry of the neighbourhood of Saline is the vine. 
The precipitous slopes of Mont Poupet produce a ruby -coloured 
wine which is onlv less esteemed than the famous and neighbour- 
ing vintage of Arbois, to the excellence of which Ilenri IV. pays 
frequent tribute in his letters. Unfortunately the wines of the 
Jura have been much mismanaged of late; they rapidly lose their 
colour, and are apt to become acid or insipid if kept for nny 
length of time, nor can they ever bo exported without ad- 
mixture. The wines of the department are mainly red, 
but Salins itself produces a white and sparkling sweet wine 
which resembles a light Moselle. But the visitor who is 
curious in vintages should not leave tho district without tasting 
the gold-coloured wino of Olititoau-ChAlon— a vineyard some 
miles south-west of SAlins, in the valley of tho Seille. It 
is a true, dry Madeira, and of un excellent quality and 
force. The viutngo forms so characteristic a part of the social 
economy of the district that the visitor should not fail to 
read tho pastoral novels of the Hebei of I'rancbe-Cointd, Max 
Buchon, a writer who combined with tho French sprightliness 
not a little of tho quaint domestic humour of Switzerland 
and tho romantic credulity of tho Black Forest, JIis hooks are 
the best literary product of tho Jura, and reflect with most 
fidelity the characteristics of its inhabitants. Buchon wns an 
indolent and timid man, who resisted the uttempts of his friends 
nnd admirer? to transplant him into Parisian literary society. He 
wisely preferred to do the chief writer of Franche-Comtd to 
attaining with much labour and anxiety a third-rat o position in 
the capital. He did good work in collecting and preserving the 
ballads and popular melodies of the mountains, songs that boar 
still the impress of the period of Spanish possession. There is n 
picturesque simplicity and tenderness about the Franc-Comtois 
folk-songs which give them a high place in such literature, nor are 
they yet by any means extinct. One may yet hoar from a Gothic 
window in the winding M it lac bin the pure voice of a girl 
warbling the oid melody of “ Les Trois Princesses ” : — 

Dorrif'ie e*hez men pbre, 

Vole, ni<m ca»ur, vole ! 

Dcrvictc eliez won pl*re 

11 y ii t’un jnmimier doux, 

11 y ft t’uu ponifriicr doux, 

Tout doux et iou ! 

II y a t’un pommicr doux. 

with ono melodious stanza after another, closing in the charming 
confession: — 

S'il gngnc b/diiillc, 

Voir, won eirur, volt* ! 

S’il gagne bntuille, 

11 aura mey amours... v 

11 mint lues amours, 

'lout doux et iou ! 

II aura mu* amours ! 

Qu’il gngne ou non gagne, 

Vole, uion ca*iir, vole ! 

Qu’il gngne ou non gagmt 

11 lea nura t enjoin'd... 

11 les aura toqjoure, 

Tout doux «t iou ! 

11 les aura toujouis l 

Unfortunately. Max Buchon’s collection of the ballads of 
FraDcbe-Oflptd nas long been out of print, but his novelettes are 
easy to ofrcain. No visitor to Salins should fail to put Le 
Matachin in his pocket, and ascending the steep incline of Fort 
Belin whan the first red daisies star the grass, and tho town lies 
In sunshine below him, read the pastoral loves and unbewildering 
adventures of Josillon, Manuel, and Fifine. Although it is nearly 
thirty years since the book was written, it gives a picture of lire 
. among the vintagers of Salins and its neighbourhood in which 
there is hardly a word that might sot have been written to-day. 
The atones of Max Buchon hold a place in French literature that 
.cannot be said to be very significant, but which is unique as for 
m it goes. He is the only Frenchman who lias been strongly in- 
fluenced by the popular and legendary folk-tales of Germany. In 
reading his m&rchm, for such they really are, we are constantly 
.reminded, not only of Hebei, of whom he was confessedly a dis- 
ciple, but of the early manner of Auerbach and of the less-known 
dories of the Bernese Qhcrlond, told in Swiss patois by Jeremio* 


Gotthelf. It is not creditable to the patriotism of Frenche- 
Oomtd that no edition of the complete writings of Max Buchon is 
in existence. His collection of folk-songs and Ins novelette of 
L» Matachin alone suffice to claim for him the honours of re- 
vival 


TIIE RETURN OF ULYSSES.* 

M U. PARNELL’S restoration to his afflicted country, if he will 
accept England as his country, and if it is really he who has 
returned, as to which the public mind is still clouded with a doubt, 
puts an end to a very remarkable and interesting Odyssey. From 
the memorable .hour when Mr. Parnell foiled in his motion that 
Mr. Gladstone be not heard, he seems to have determined to put and 
cariy a motion that he himself be not seen. He retired into cloudland 
like other unsuccessful heroes on similar occasions, and his where- 
abouts and occupation at once became a subject of the keenest in- 
terest. Some said he was at Paris, some said he was at Frankfort 
“ arranging telegraphic communications with America ” — an awful 
and mysterious phrase. According to the general belief, he was 
simply obeying the solemn warning of not the least pleasing of 
Dickens's creations, and taking care of tbe “ portable property, the 
rocoeds of the Lund League “ rint /’ But there were not wanting 
ose insinuators and innuendists who saw in Mr. Parnell's predgii» 
tato disappearance a kind of frenzy of John Dennis, or something 
similar to that remarkable infatuation which made Ooleridge con- 
sider himself in danger of the fate of the Duke of Enghien. After 
the extrusion of the Irish members and the arrest of Davitt, there 
was no knowing what might happen, and Mr. Parnell gracefully 
yielded to the prayers of his friends not to expose tam carum caput 
to the vile machinations of Mr. Forster. Mr. Davitt and Mr. 
Parnell playing ocarto, by special license of the persecutors, in a 
retired chamber of Portland, with a distant view of tbe sounding sea, 
was too dreadful an idea to be entertained fur a moment. Indeed it 
has been hinted that there wero times when even Paris seemed a 
scarcely safe enough refuge. There are policemen in Paris, and your 
i jand Leaguer looks on a policeman, perhaps not without reason, as 
his natural enemy. Tbe West, the lnnd of the free, suggested it- 
self, though, by the way, there are policemen there too, and of the 
most heavy-handed, prodigal not merely of buckshot, hut of bullets. 
The West, however, the land of the free, appears to nave expressed 
itself with unbecoming want of fervour in reference to this pro- 
posal. The American papers have spoken of Mr. Parnell — Parnell, 
as in tho flue Republican manner they call him — as having run 
away, nnd they intimate' that it is not likely to bo “ roses, roses 
all the way”" for him if he returns to the States, whatever it 
may have been a year ago. So Mr. Pitrnoll has issued a manifesto 
announcing his return to Ireland and to Parliament. He is re- 
turning with a terrible programme — a programme of no small in- 
terest, of which more anon. But for the present his occupation 
during his absence is what concerns us. The wildest and most 
picturesque of all the legends is that during his supposed presence 
in Paris he has twice boon soon in London. This Buggosts the 
celebrated visits of another Charles Stuart, which George II L dis- 
covered by his own secret polico, and which frightened Grenville 
or Lord North or whoever it was so terribly. Indeed his good- 
natured Majesty's traditional remark on tbe subject is still perhaps 
the most appropriate for sonsible people to apply to the Parnellian 
exodus: — “ Let tho young man alone, and when ho is tired he 
will go— [come] home again of his own accord.” So has Mr. 
Parnell como home, or is coming home, and remembering the 
way in which he departed, he will no doubt bring his tail behind 
him (possibly even between his logs), to complete the quotation of 
which the bent of monarchs was doubtless thinking. 

The Hibernian Ulysses, however, during bis wanderings has, like 
his model, seen many interesting men and things. Kai men 
Tanlalon eimdon ought to recur frequently in the tales which he 
will toll the Land Leaguers when the most flaring gas jet 
is kindled and the flzzingest bottle of zeedone has its strings 
cut. For, to the disgust of the Parisians, offers of the no^ 
tional potheen did not tempt Mr. Parnell, and he seems to 
have confined himself to the bevorage beloved of those who 
like to make believe that they are drinking champagne, and 
thus to flavour their virtue with a spice of sin. Mr. Parnell has 
seen M. Victor Hugo, and the manifesto above alluded to allows 
perhaps some traces of the interview or of the eloquent anticipa- 
tions which it produced in tbe Parnellian mind. But this inter- 
view was private, and we need not trouble ourselves with it. 
There can be no doubt that the great poet said all that the sub- 
limest faculty of speech and the profoundest ignorance of the 
subject could together achieve. Other Parisian associates of the 
Irish Gracchus— a name of evil omen — have been liberal of their 
reports of his conversation ; nnd in this case there can be not tho 
slightest reason why these reports should not bs made free with, 
for they are undoubtedly puotiea materiea . Mr. Parnell teams to 
have specially haunted M. Rochefort at Paris, n proceeding which 
has not a little grieved some orthodox wearers oJ^the green, and 
which is, in its way, odd. For Mr. Parnell is a ihrewd enough 
person, and M. Rochefort ought to have for him many of the 
characteristics of an awful example. Both ere men who, by birth, 
connexions, and education, had a foir future before them $ one hae 
already thrown it away by taking to the miry reed* of dome* 
goguism, the other is over his ankles in that mire already, and may 
perhaps arrive before long at the same goal However, eitbei 
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Hr# Parnell attached himself to AL Rochefort or M. Bochefort 
attached himself to Mr. Parnell; And the two great democrats 
exchanged ideas. We say exchanged, although the words put into 
Hie mouth of the member for Cork are so remarkably like the 
words ef the member, or ex-inember, for Paris that suspicions 
arise in the uncharitable non-democratic mind. The idol of the 
Irish people, according to M. Rochefort, is “a very fair 
young man "—quite a ‘David, in fact; “ his eye of steel is 
severe ” — not mild steel at all*— and “his face, aliqpst ascetic, 
is calm.” Iiideed, the genoral attitude of Mr. Parnell, 
mb described by M. Rochefort, reminds one of the attitude of an 
Irishman still more distinguished ; “ he was not angry, only sad.” 
Mr, /Parnell is sad for the calumnies of the Government press in 
England, a mysterious division of journalism to the identity of 
which UL Rochefort affords no further clue than an intimation that 
it includes the Timet and the Daily Telegraph. In England we 
usually consider the Standard the Government organ at this 
moment, but M. Rochefort no doubt is not up to the latest revolu- 
tions of the journalistic wheel. The first question which Mr. 
Parnell asked was as to the influence of the Jitpublique Frauqaise 
([a cunning dog, this member for Cork), knowing no doubt per- 
fectly wofi that, if there is one newspaper which M. Rochefort in 
bis editorial and personal capacity despises, it is this precise 
journal. “The Rdpubliquc Franqaiee” . v/ob the proud reply, “ is a 
paper very little read,” a statement in which, we fear, M. Roche- 
fort consulted rather his wishes than his knowledge of facts. The 
Macohiavellian Irishman next proceeded to hit M. Rochefort on the 
other wing, by remarking that “ M. Ganibetta wanted above all 
tilings to he agreeable to the Prince of Wales.” On an auditor 
put in good temper by these artful beginnings, Mr. l'arnell then 
began to “play it ” in a mannor which wo cannot think creditable 
to his moral tone, though it shows a greater sense of humour than 
those who judge him merely from his Parliamentary utterances 
would supposo him to possess. The Irish, it seems, have been for- 
bidden for A hundred years to possess arms, and there is therefore, 
it would appear, not so much ns a pike-head or a Hint musket 
between Cape Clear and the Giant’s Causeway. War is hope- 
less, because the English would simply starve the Irish out, 
4i as they have always done '* — notably, for instance, last winter, 
when the Duchess of Marlborough presided over the operation. 
The English people are not represented in Parliament, only 
the aristocracy and the bourgeoisie (another remark which natu- 
rally enraptured M. Rochefort). Queen Elizabeth by a simple royal 
decree distributed the lands of Green Erin among the ancestors of 
the present landlords, all of whom are non-resident, and so il 
went on ; and M. Rochefort swallowed it all, and doubilets thinks 
himself established as an authority lor lifo on the Irish question. 
Whether a slight twinkle might or might not have boon seen in 
the very fair young man’s eye of steel as he quaffed the half bottle 
«f zoedone — but that was after another interview — is a point on 
which wo shall offer no opinion. 

So Mr. Parnell, in his Odyssey, saw Tantalus — that is to say, 
M. Rochefort — from whom the refreshing waters of power are 
apt to retreat so constantly just us they touch his lip ; and he saw 
Teiresias — that is to say, Victor Hugo — and he saw, or may have 
seen, James Stephens, lor whom any parallel that we could select 
out of the Feci/ia would be so uncomplimentary that wo shall not 
select any. Of miscellaneous ghosts who gibbered at him, inter- 
viewers of the Gauloit, and so forth, there is no need to speak. 
Rut of bis remarkable manifesto something must be said. The 
datB Paris is wholly unnecessary, for the thing reeks of Paris— 
that is, of the peculiar kind ol* Parisian society in which Mr. 
Parnell seems to have mixed. Irish patriots have once more 
stooped themselves in French Republicanism, despite the very 
discouraging consequences of the former bath, and this U the 
result. The document, indeed, begins “Gentlemen," which is 
contrary to Republican etiquette, and, as it is addressed to the 
Uud League, doubtfully sustniuable ns a statement of fact. It 
ftnforms the Irish people of that wise resolution in reference to 
Ike American visit which we have already noticed. Then we 
come to the programme. Mr. Purnell is going to appeal to the 
poople of England Against the “ territoriiilimu and shopocracy 
which dominate Parliament." Household suffrage in the 
counties will “sound the doom of the English bind system,” 
a junction between English mid Irish democracy will bring 
About the golden age, and “enfranchise labour from the taxes 
necessary to support standing armies.” Meanwhile the tenant- 
farmers are urged to pursue their noble course. “ The sacri- 
fices demanded of them," says Mr. Parnell plaintively, “are 
not great,” they are only asked not to nay their debts, and it may 
be admitted that, except to men of honour, this is not a very 
great sacrifice. The touch About shopocracy and the announced 
alliance between the democracy of England and of Ireland are 
epecially Parisian. It remains to be seen whether this particular 
articUjk Farit will be found popular in Great Britain. It would 
be more remarkable than it is, for we do not know tkftt Mr. 
Parnell has before made opou profession of democratic principles, 
if the support which he has received from the small body of 
extreme Radicals had been less pronounced. One good turn de- 
eems another, and Mr. Bradlaugh and Mr. Labouchere, Mr. 
Codings and Mr. Thompson, must now feel that their champion- 
ehip of the very fair young man with the ascetic eye of Bevere 
»teel is no longer mere chivalry, but sound policy and self-interest 
well understood* Such are Hie results of steeping oneself in the 
pure floods of French Republicanism. The very fair young man 
Mines oat Of them refreshed, invigorated, and with a programme. 
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" Down with the shopkeepers P is Mr. Parnell's cry as he steps 
pn the Kentish beach. The only fear is how the shopkeepers will 
like it. There are, as his new friends know, hardly any but shop- 
keepers in England, and we think. we have, heard that the class 
does exist in Ireland too. Perhaps they may not like to be put an 
end to ; however, these are intricate points. It is sufficient that 
Mr. Parnell has hod his days of retreat and meditation, not with- 
out mystery, like all the greatest characters of history. He has 
doubtless thought much — he certainly seems to have talked a good 
deal. Now he returns bringing with him his programme and the 
memory of the companionship of M. Rochefort. Whether Dr. 
Nulty and Dr. Gillooly will not feel it necessary to perform some 
slight form of exorcism before they resume intercourse with M. 
Rochefort's friend seems doubtful ; but the point must be left for 
those reverend gentlemen to decide. 


TIIE JESUIT IMMIGRATION. 

I T is well that Exeter Hall, after a temporary eclipse, and indeed 
serious menace of permanent extinction, has just been — if wo 
may venture to borrow Cardinal Wiseman's words on a memorable 
occasion — “ restored to its place in the ecclesiastical orbit.” There 
is truly urgent work to be aone for which no place could be more 
appropriate, and protests to be raised in overy tone of eloquent in- 
dignation which may well wake the furthest echoes of that historic 
Ilall. The Philistines are upon us — that is to say the Jesuits. 
There may be some short-sighted Protestants among us who exulted 
in tlin passing of the Ferry bill, and hailed in the summary sup- 
pression of the Catholic University in France and the closing of the 
Jesuit colleges a fresh triumph of Gospel truth. We fear they will be 
cruelly dinappoiuted. Even supposing that the great Babylon has 
really collapsed in France — and that remains to be proved — their 
patriotism, if not their Protestantism, must be disturbed, when 
they hear of the new “ flitting of the holy bouse ” — not* of Loretto 
but of Ignatius — to our own shores. It is true that the doomed or 
favoured spot specially selected for this last Jesuit aggression is some 
hours' sail distant from the English coast, but still it is English 
territory, and moreover there ure ugly rumours of other esta- 
blishments being appropriated or organized by the dreaded Order 
— in Sussex, in Wales, and elsewhere — besides the now Imperial 
Hotel at St. Ileliers, tbo capital of Jersey. Jersey itself has 
hitherto been a kind of Protestant Paradise. The whole island 
only contains about 60,000 inhabitants, but we are assured that it 
includes a variety of denominations Howewhat exceeding the usual, 
and tolerably liberal, English proportion, while the prevalent type 
of Anglicanism is of the ex tie meat Evangelical kind. It is into 
the midst of this happy family, of whom it cannot perhaps quite be 
said that “ at once they sing, nt once they pray,” but who at least 
all sing and pray against Popery with one heart and one voice, 
that the most Popish of Papal emissaries are about to thrust 
tbemsolves. “ The Assyrian comes down like a wolf on the fold,” 
not indeed in this case a wolf in sheep's clothing — there may be 
some consolation in that — and the attempt will be made “ to 
turn Jersey into a French Catholic University, making it an- 
other Island of Saints, ” and thus destroying alike its nation- 
ality and its religion. To be sure the prophet of evil 
tidings, who warns the denizens of Jersey Of tho things that are 
coming upon them, does remind them also that after all there is 
still some balm in Gilead. But bis remark that our temper, 
habits, ami educational system preclude the danger of any exclu- 
sive institutions, under whatever name, telling much on our reli- 
gion or our politics, if true for England, is hardly true for Jersey, 
with its population of 60,000, where the Jesuit propaganda may 
prove rather a formidable affair. The second consolatory reflec- 
tion suggested raise? a question of wider import, bearing on the 
whole scheme of Jesuit education, but it is not one the accuracy of 
which is so obvious as the writer in tbo Timet seems to imagine. 
He tells us that if “the Seminarist” — meaning apparently, sot 
the student, but the teacher — is allowed to havo free scope he will 
only succeed in prod uci»g“ a creature absolutely selfish, opinionated, 
full of antipathies, incapable of compromise, and tcithout anything 
in common with the world he is toon to encounter , except that 
which he cannot get rid of, the baser parts of bis nature.” And 
again we are told — in rather questionable English — that “ the 
seminary succeeds in making men too well satisfied with them- 
selves to be compatible with tbo work of the outer world.” 
That no doubt bits a blot, and a serious blot, in the ordinary 
seminary By stem, but one not peculiar to Jesuit schools, 
and from which indeed in their palmiest days it was their boast 
to be exceptionally exempt. That for better or worse they did 
make men of the world was acknowledged by friend and foe alike, 
only their critics had a good deal to say about the methods of 
tortuous casuistry by which this result was achieved. Ranke even 
goeB so far as to speak of their having abandoned all idea of sub- 
jugating the world to the spirit of religion, their own spirit on 
the contrary having succumbed to the influence of the world, and 
their sole aim being “ to render themselves indispensable to their 
fellow-men, by whatever means this might be effected.” He 
proceeds to obsorve that to ensure this purpose they deliberately 
relaxed aud perverted not only tho rules of their own Order but 
the preoepts of religion and morality, and prostituted the solemn 
office of confession to their evil ends. This moral relaxation 
was of course of peculiar significance in a community which from 
the first had made the education of youth its chief employment. 
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Bat at All events, whatever may be thought of the means 
adopted, there can be no doubt that for a century or so after they 
rose into power Jesuit education throughout the continent of 
Europe was a conspicuous success. In England, where of course 
they had no opportunity of opening colleges till much later, they 
do not seem ever to have succeeded so well, and vigorous protests 
have been raised during the last few years, as our readers are 
aware, from more than one quarter in tbe English Roman 
Catholic body itself against parts of their disciplinary system, 
which are to say. the least singularly uncongenial to English 
notions and habits in tbe training of youth. That however has no 
direct bearing on the prospects of their imported colleges, in Jersey 
and elsewhere, which are designed for the training not of English 
but' of French hoys, whom they are forbidden any longer to 
receive in their own country. In the training of French boys 
the Jesuits do appear, from the impartial testimony of such ob- 
servers aB Mr. Matthew Arnold, to have been very successful 
of late. Thoy would indeed strangely have lost their old 
cunning, if they were unable to hold their own against tbe un- 
loved and unlovely lycfrs, which, unless they are greatly maligned, 
show some of the worst moral faults of the “ seminary ” I 
system, without offering any of its religious attractions. Both 
Ranke and Ilallam have described the marvellous revival of 
learning they effected in Catholic Europe after the Reformation. 
Tho universities, then mainly in the bands of narrow and ignorant 
ecclesiastics, had failed entirely to keep pace with the advance of 
Protestant education, till the Jesuits got possession of them or 
founded rival colleges of their own to supply the want. It was 
found, says Jlnllam, that hoys learnt more from them in six 
months than in two years under other masters, and as moreover 
they taught at that period gratuitously, Protestants often removed 
their children from the ordinary gymnasia to the Jesuit colleges, 
with results which may readily be conceived. In classical know- 
ledge, especially of Latin, and in the eleganco of their scholar- 
ship, they had no superiors, and many of the best Latin writers of 
the day were Jesuits. They took the lend in polite letters and 
classical style, and thus dexterously moulded the highest talonts 
of the rising generation to tho services of tho Church. For in 
lhcir hands tbe whole course of Liberal studies took ono direc- 
tion, ono perpetual aim— never for a moment lost sight of— the 
propagation of the Roman Catholic faith. Latin verification 
was at that time highly prized, and their pupils were ac- 
cordingly taught to write snored pooms, while the very 
structure of our old school friend, the Gradus ml Parnasmm — 
a Jesuit compilation— was made studiously subservient to 
the promotion of Catholic orthodoxy. Cardinal Newmnn has 
told us in the Apologia how he used" n» a schoolboy, when ho 
firmly believed tho Pope to be Antichrist, to score out ihe pro- 
Fapal epithets and synonyms in his Or mi us and substitute the 
vilest terms of abuse he could think of in their place. The 
Gradus was meant to insinuate ropery into Protestant, schools. 
There was again a taste for dramatic representation, and therefore 
the wuIIb of the Jesuit colleges resounded with sacred tragedies. 
There was a prejudice at the time against stipendiary teachers, and 
hence the Jesuit professors, who had their wealthy endowments to 
fall hack upon, increased their popularity by taking no lfces. In 
Germany, in Spain, in Italy, in France, their colleges spread rapidly. 
u They concpiered us,” says Ranke, “on our own ground, in our 
own homes, and stripped us of a part of our country.” They had 
three colleges in Rome, including ono for German and one fur Eng- 
lish students. In France they notoriously took tho lead in classical 
scholarship. 44 Tho Jesuits,” Iluct says, 44 write and speak Latin 
well, but their style is almost always too rhetorical. This is 
owing to their keeping regencies [Academical exercises] from their 
early youth, which makes them speak incessantly in public.” 
Jouvancy, whose Latin orations were published in 1700* is 
said in the Biographic Uni verst He to have had no equal 
since MafTei and Muretus. Tho Jesuit Rapin’s poem on 
Gardens, of some 3,000 lines, is commended by Jlallam for 
its truly Virgilian spirit and rhythm, and sustained ^dignity of 
expression throughout. With so many claims on public attention 
and confidence in their educational work we cannot wonder at 
the rapid spread of Jesuit influence over Europe. Their first 
school was established at Gandia in tho Kingdom of Valencia by 
Francis Borgia in 1 546, and was soon erected into a university by 
the Pope and the King of Spain, ns though a pledge and prophecy 
of the command they were speedily to acquire over the whole 
education of Catholic Europe. 

But what is equally manifest on the surface of history and not 
At first sight equally easy to explain, is tbe fact that Jesuit 
popularity after a time receded almost as rapidly as it had ad- 
vanced. Tho Very qualities which had made the Order the most 
serviceable of allies and the most formidable of enemies contained 
indeed the seeds of public hatred and ultimate ruin. Their zeal, 
their compact union, their indefatigable and Bingle devotion to 
a cause, rendered them often unscrupulous in the choice of 
means, and still oftener suspected. To Protestants they were 
naturally obnoxious, if only for their signal successes, hut. they 
had Also no lack of Adversaries within the pale of tbe Church 
they served with such exclusive loyalty, and even on the 
Papal throntf, whom their intriguing and ambitious spirit had 
alienated or alarmod. Chief of course 4 among the grounds of 
accusation against them stood the charge of what is popularly 
called Jesuitism, *>r, in other words, of encouraging by teaching and 
etatmple a casuistical relaxation of the laws of morality. That 
there was troth in the indictment no one familiar with the iVe* 


vincittl Letters, not to go any further, can possibly doubt ; and 
their conduct in some notable cases, as *.g. in the itflair- -gf 
Chinese Rites ” and their persecution of Bishop Palafox, only too* 
faithfully illustrated the crooked policy they ware accused ef 
justifying in their code of ethics. The testimony of writer* life* 
the late Professor Huber of Munich, or even Mir. Cartwright, can 
hardly he credited with judicial impartiality, but there ie enough 
in the works of both writers on the subject to establish a strong 
case Against* the incriminated Order. Tueir services to learning’ 
and religion are undisputed, hut to them the old saying may be 
applied with tolerable accuracy, uhi bmh nihil tnd ius, ubi nudk 
nihil pejus. That the charges brought against them were 
often exaggerated is perfectly true, and Hallam's account of 
the various reasons— not always discreditable — which led them 
to embrace the laxer theories of moral obligation is a j utter 
and more comprehensive one than Ranke's. But he admits that 
they employed their logical acumen in sophisms which undermined 
the foundations of moral integrity and thus “ warred against the 
conscience they were hound to protect.” They never really re- 
covered from the wound inflicted by Pascal, and when a century 
later tbe Order war suppressed by the excellent Pope Clement XIV.,. 
at tho united request of the Catholic Sovereigns of Europe, there 
were few to regret its fall. Their vigorous subsistence during .the 
forty years of their nominal suppression, under the interested 
patronage of Protestant or schismatical Governments, tells more 
for tlie hardihood of their esprit dc corps than for their honest 
submission to the authority they professed to reverence as supreme^ 
absolute, and Divine. It wns natural that tho Catholic reaction of 
the present ccuiurv should be heralded by their revival, but like* 
other restored potentates they have learnt nothing and forgotten, 
nothing. Their old ingenuity lias not failed them, though it no longer 
secures them their old supremacy in the world of thought They 
still retain the weakness and tbe strength of their old educational 
methods, which servo rather to polish and sharpen the intellect 
than to brace its individual energies, and aro admirably adapted 
to produce a class of adroit special pleaders, but very ill adapted 
to develop originality of mind. It is a system more congenial to* 
the Latin than to the Anglo-Saxon temper, and is no likelier in the 
future than in the past to become really acclimatized in England. 


HECTOR BERLIOZ. 

rpiIEUE are few more interesting pages in the literature of 
-I autobiography than the self-told story of Hector Berlioz. The 
hook is as vivacious and amusing as the 44 Memoires” of the great 
Dumas and as rich in violence and extravagance as the Vita 
Serif t a da Sc Mcdcsimo of Benvenuto Cellini. With this latter 
work it has not a little in common. Apart from Cellini’s 
ruffianism, indeed, there are several points of contact, not only 
between the two hooks, hut between the two men also. Berlioz 
made the great goldsmith the hero of an opera, and it is not 
doubtful tluit ho was in complete sympathy with his subject. In 
the Frenchman there is a full measure of the waywardness of 
temper, the impatience of authority, tho resolute and daring 
humour, the passion of worship for wlmt is great in art and of 
contempt for what is little and bad, which entered go largely into 
tho composition of tho Florentine. There is not much to choose 
between tho Berlioz of the l) 6 b<its } the author of the Grotesques 
dc la Musiquc and the A tracers Chants, and the Benvenuto who, 
as II Lasca writes of him : — 

Si’Tiza nlcun ritegno 0 bnrbnzzule, 

Belle cose malfattc dicea male. 

Benvenuto enlarges upon the joys of drawing from the life, and 
expatiates upon the greatness of Michel Angelo in much the same 
spirit and with much the same fury of admiration with which Berlioz 
descants upon the rapture of conducting an orchestra, and dilutes 
upou the beauty of BiviniUs da Styx or the adagio of the Sonata 
in C sharp minor. It is written of Benvenuto, in connexion with 
Vasari’s attack upon that cupola of Santa Maria del Fiore, which 
ho was wont to call 44 The roarvol of beautiful things.” that, had 
he hut lived to see the result, 

Certo non ca^irebbc rteHo pclfa ; 

K saltando , e corrend », c fulminandi , 

S’auilrcbbw ijumlimriu, 

E pnr tutto grulamlo nd alts voce 
Gwrgin d' Arezzo meterebbe in croce, 

OgL* i u n i Versa! men te 

Odinto della gento 

Quasi publico ladt o t cutsassino ; 

and, in reading, we are irresistibly reminded of Berlioz be trampling 
Lachnith and the ingenious Oastil-Blaze, and defending Beet- 
hoven against the destructive* pedantry of Fdtis. And, just as- 
the “ Vita” is invaluable as a personal record of &rtist»lif*in the 
Italy of the Renaissance, so are the 44 Mdmoires ” invaluable as a 
personal record of the works and ways of musicians in the Paris 
of the Romantic revival. Berlioz » revealed in them as one of the 
most commanding and original figures in the great mov em ent in 
which he had the honour to bear a part. He is of the mce of the 
giants. He is the musician of j 830, as Delacroix is the painter f 
and bis work is os typical and. as significant as the “ Massacre de 
Scio " and the “ Marino Faiidro.” . 

His eccentricities and extravagances were not, as with St , many 
others, the effects of imitation ; they were innate in Mm. He wan 
bom, as he says of himself, 44 a ne jamais agir comm* tout lemotodfe 
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k modi* lft ria et IWdemie i contrepoiL” The son of a country 
d Mtffi he begao by preferring Gluck and Virgil to Oabanis and 
Mtttw. At twfiv* he fell madly in love, and at nineteen he came to 
Pane to study surgery, when however ho soon fell to reading Alceste 
and Armidt , *? Jo lus et zdus/’ he says, " les partitions de Gluck ; je 
les tsopiai, je Wappris par cosur ; elles me tirent perdre le sommeil, 
ouhherle manger et le noire ; j’en dllirai. Et le jour oil, aprfts uno 
anxieuae a ftttente, il me fut enfln permis d'entendre Ipkigfoiie en 
TentrkU f je jurai, en sortant de TOpdiaa, que malgrl pore, mdre, oncleg, 
tastes, grands'parents, et amis, je serais musician.' 1 Ho kept his oath ; 
and after studying for some time with Losueur, the author of Lea 
j Bordm f and writing a mass, an opora, and a grand dramatic scena 
for voice and orchestra, all of which ho carefully destroyed, ho en- 
tered the Conservatoire, where Roicha taught him counterpoint, 
and where he made a mortal foe of Cherubini. His father cut off 
the supplies : hut he supported himself by singing in the chorus 
at a minor theatre. His mother bestowed her malediction upon 
him; but he went on working harder than ever. Ho failed to win 
the favour of his masters ; his works were condemned as mon- 
atrosities; he was beaten time after time by nobodies of the 
purest water; and it was not until he was nearly twenty-seven 
Team old that he won the prLv de Home , and could' leave school. 
Meanwhile, however, his education, which was in groat measure 
his Own work, bad been steadily advancing, At first his idols 
wera Spontini and Gluck. Of Mozart he thought as of Borne one 
Italianate and ruined. His aversion was Rossini. 44 Je me suit* 
.alors demands plus d’uno fois,” ho Bays, “ comment je pourrais w’y 
prendre pour miner le Thdutre-I tali c n , et le faire uautor uu soir de 
Treprdaentation, aveo toute sa population rossinienne.” An author 
who made a great impression upon him was Byron, to whose in- 
fluence is owing the Harold en Italic. The Faust, translation of 
>Gdrard de Nerval inspired him with an idea which after- 
wards took shape in the Damnation . Ho was introduced, 
through one of the arrangements of Castil-Blaze, to the art of 
Weber, and it became one of the main influences of his life. 
Bhakspeare, revealed to him by the acting of Macroady and 
Miss Smithson — whom he presently married — in Hamlet and 
in Romeo and Juliet, almost killed him. “ Shakspearo,” he sa>s, 
41 en tombant ainsi sur moi ji rimproviste, .mo foudroy/i. Son 
•dclair, en m’ouvrant lo del de lart avec un fracas sublime, men 
illumina les pluB lointaiues profoudeurs. Jo reconnus la vraie 
.grandeur, la vraie beauto, la vraio verity dramatiquo. . . . Je vis, 
je compris, je sontis quo j etais vivaut, qu'il fallait me lever 
et marcher.” For a long time he could neither eat nor sleep, 
he could neither lead nor work — 44 La socousao avait tStd trop 
forte, et je fus lougtemps ii me romettro.” A similar effect was 
produced upon him by the discovery of Beethoven, for whom, 
from first to last, his admiration was boundless. To Berlioz that 
mighty master wa^ 44 a king of kings” ; his greater sonatas 
41 serviront pour l’ochello mltriqnn pour mesurer le developpemcnt 
•de notre intelligence musicalu ' ; hn is “ a Throne, a Domination, a 
Power,” a Titan, a demigod. M. Legouvd says of Berlioz that he 
had but two books, Virgil and Shakspeare, and that these two 
he knew by heart. In the same way, it may be said of him that, 
with a great regard for Weber, he recognized the sovereignty of 
but two musicians, Gluck and Beethoven. It must he acknow- 
ledged that his taste was right, mul such as may become a great 
•artist. 

His life was extraordinarily full and varied. lie suffered cruelly 
and enjoyed greatly ; his failures were hardly less completo 
than his successes. Abroad Jio was everywhere received with 
•delight and with applause. In Paris, 44 la villo du wondo ou lbn 
aime le moinB la musique, etoii Ton fait lo plus d’opnrascomiqnos,” 
himself and his music were for long years unpopular, lie had 
many enemies, of all sorts and sizes ; and he deserved them nil. 
lie was a distinguished writer us well as a great musician ; 
ho had plenty to say, and he kuew how to say it ; and in the 
columns of the Debate he held his own against all comers. Ho 
was bold, ardent, the possessor of nn admirable style, and rich 
in wit, sense,' and fuu. There is not a page of his work, 
whether playful or serious, but bears tin; imprint of his per- 
sonality and has its peculiar iuterost. Not the least curious and 
-suggestive of his remarks are tho^e in which his own composi- 
tions are in question. Heine, in a well-known passage, compared 
him to 44 an eagle-sized lark,” to 44 a colossal nightingale,'* and 
went on to say that to him the music of Berlioz had in it 44 some- 
thing primeval, if not antediluvian,” and always made him think 
•of mammoths and giant saurians, of Babylon the Great, and the 
wonders of Nineveh, and the hanging gardens of Semiramis. 
Berlioz repents the comparison, apparently with some com- 
placency, but is not slow to take exception to Heine's conclusion 
that he has 44 not much melody and no naivetd at all,” and to re- 
mind the poet that he is speaking out of the deeps Qf ignorance. 
He has written a good deal of so-called*" architectural music,” it is 
true — as, for instance, the Symphonic Funcbre et Triomphalv , with 
its 4, eonnerie arch nngeliq ue, simple nmis noble, empanachee, 
armle, se levant radieuso, triomphante, rotentissante, immense, 
annon^ant & la terre et au ciel J ouverture dcs portes de 
l'eiapyrde,” as the H ctjuiem, with its colossal 44 Lacrymosa,” 
its tremendous “ Dies Ira* * ; as the Symphonic FantaUiqm, with 
its terrible u Sabbat ” and its nightmare 44 Marche au Supplice ” ; as 
the Te Deum, 41 dont le finale est sans nul doute ce quo j’ai 
prndult de plus grandiose.” But these things form but a part of 
hte work, and, to be rightly judged, be must fee considered as the 
•compbser of Iteni&ict et Beatrice and HEnfance du Christ, of 
Kardd m Italic and the Troyens, And the Rornto et Juliette as 


welL Of late a reaction in his favour has set in, and we have been 
so fortunate as to h ear some of the larger and the more important 
of these works, their enormous difficulty and complexity notwith- 
standing. Mr. Halid has succeeded brilliantly with the Damna- 
tion de Faust ; and tho production of the Enfance du Christ is 
eAgerly expected. 

As regards the Damnation , Berlioz seems to have set no great 
store by it. lie wrote it. words and music, with great rapidity ; 
much of it in Paris, 44 cnez moi, au cafd, au jardin des Tuiieries, 
et j usque sur une borne du boulevard du Temple”; much 
of it, by rail And road, in steamboats and in taverns, during a 
journey through Bohemift and Hungary. The “Rakocsky March,” 
written in a single night at Vienna, was iirst given at Pesth, to 
which city, so great was the excitement it created, Berlioz had to 
present the original score. The introduction, 44 Le vieil hiver,” 
was made in the inn at Pnssnu, tho 41 Bords de l'Elfeo ” scene at 
Vienna ; the 44 Rondo des Pnysans ” was jotted down at Breslau 
by the light of a shop- window; the 44 Remonte au Ciel” brought 
the author out of his bod 'at Posth at midnight, and the 44 Jam 
nox stellata ” was written at Breslau. With regard to this last, 
Berlioz relates that, at Moscow, authority was pleased to consider the 
song improper, and obliged him to pretend to suppress it, and that 
a Dresden critic, who also considered his Mephistophelos as a libel 
on the reputation of the excellent fiend, held it for an abominable 
slander on the morals of the German student, who was, ho said, 
incapable of any such wickedness as is hymned in it. The Damna- 
tion, which was produced in 1846, was a complete failure ; it was 
played but twice, and then to empty houses ; and Berlioz, who 
was well-nigh ruined, swore solemnly that never while ho lived 
would he writo for tho Parisians more. Here, iu Loudon, it has 
been prodigiously successful ; in Paris, revived at the Ohatelet by 
M. Colonne, it wus played many times in succession to overflowing 
houses. 


THE MONASTIC SCKIPTOlilL’M. 

S UETONIUS relays that Julius Caj9ar was the first to send 
letters to the Sennte written on each pago arid folded into 
leaves lor preservation. We are not sure that this is tho earliest 
specific mention of the present form of book; but, if Julius 
was tho first to supersede the troublesome roll by the hound 
volume, he deserves a bust in every library. The latter is a 
form that lists received 110 improvement, and it is ono which 
it seems impossible to change for the better. The unwinding of 
a roll and tho opening of a hook were processes of such dif- 
ferent degrees of readiness that no other innovation of equal 
advantage to the reader was made until the small Latin letter 
was brought iuto use by the monks, nnd took the place of 
the uncial character, of which it is a modification. Tho older 
MSS. wore written in capitals, without spaces oi* points of 
division in the lines, the whole running continuously as one 
word. The painful inconvenience of this arrangement makes it 
strange that the small letter should not have been generally 
adopted before tho niuth century, though it had been introduced 
’ at least two centuries before. In this churactcr tho Psalter of 
Allied the Great, which Astle, iu his History of Writing , 
asserted to be iu his library, was written. Even at that time the 
* h»id not received the dot above it, which Mabillon says was not to 
bo found in MSS. before the thirteenth century ; one of tbe earliest 
books in which the completo i occurs being Ilcury Juslellus’s MS. 
of the Galilean version of the Bible, written in 1294. Oa^ar’a 
IAbcllus Memorialis we may assume to have been no masterpiece 
of art, being simply official documents executod with despatch. 
Though Ovid speaks of a rubricated title, or rather of the absence 
of ono (*• Nec titulus miuio, nee cedro cliaita notetur,” Trist . 
lCleg. i.L tho earliest mention, according to Mr. M. D. Wyatt, of 
nn illuminated book refers to a copy of the works of Ilomer, 
written in gold upon purple vellum, which Julius Capitolinus 
describes iu his Life of Maxirainius tho younger, to have been 
presented to that Emperor by his mother. The practice, however, 
of adding figures of (diver and gold, crimson and purple to the 
pages of a MS., was chiefly the growth of a period when literature 
had become religious, and when a belief in the environment of 
saintly presences undreamed of in Roman philosophy had lent a 
new inspiration to the artist’s work. Whether tho rude art of the 
Catacombs gave rise to the maturcr design nnd gorgeous ornamen- 
tation of tho mediroval missal has hardly been determined, the 
influences of the Byzantine spirit of illustration having been 
thought to be more distinctly traceable in the artist craft of the 
monastic scriptorium than in the pictorial symbolism of underground 
Rome. A comparison, however, of Borne of the richest of the wall- 
paintings in tuo Catacombs, as reproduced in De Rossi’s Roma 
Sotteranea, with the miniatures in Westwood's Pahtnymphut 
Sacra, would show that the same cloud of witnesses which 
thronged the imagination of the early Christians in the seclusion 
of sepulchral Rome directed the hand of the modiasval monk, 
and suggested tho like pictorial devices. In auy case, his work 
was wrought with tho most painful diligence”; his book was 
written aud enriched with a feeling that in what he was doing las 
helped towards his own salvation. 44 Whosoever shall read and 
understand this book, pray for the soul of me, the writer,” would 
hardly be subscribed to a volume that had been carelessly tran- 
scribed or poorly executed. According to the lore of our Pro- 
testant boyhood, the monasteries, indeed, were the very c;wtles 
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of indplence — an opinion that generally becomes modified on more 
exact and candid examination. To the busy man of the world 
contemplation is idleness, and the quiet routine of writing 
would seem but languid activity. But, inasmuch as the only 
centres of enlightenment in the iMrk Ages were the scriptoria of 
the abbeys, the labours of the monastic scribes ought, to a scho- 
larly estimation, alone to be sufficient to make up for the with- 
drawal of a numerous section of men from the ordinary business of 
mankind. Though the triumphal march of literature began with 
tho invention of printing, the materials of the triumph had been 
provided by the cloistral transcribers, who, by their preservation 
of the thoughts of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin writers, supplied 
the chief 44 copy " for the compositor. It might seem idle to compare 
a great modem printing-office and its rapid productiveness with the 
alow manual efforts of the cloistor to multiply copieB of books ; yet a 
lair consideration of what was produced by tho latter would show 
that, though the feverish haste of modern execution — however 
consistent with hurrying modes of living-— had no likeness in the 
post, yet the true human feeling which finds utterance in each 
page of a lovingly executed MS. has a charm that no mechanically 
producod volume can supply. If the only rays that we had re- 
ceived from the Dark Ages Thud been reflected from the illuminated 
MSS. of the abbeys, we should have inherited so priceless a 
literature that its existence would alone bo sufficient to invalidate 
tbe charge of drowsy inertness against the religious fraternities. 

It is not always that wo can point out the scriptorium in 
the architectural construction of a monastery. Wo must not 
imagine a spacious apartment like the refectory or the dormitory, 
commodious enough for the whole body of resident monks. All the 
brethren were not engaged in copying, nor in registering passing 
events ; nor were the writing and illumination always done in a single 
large room. It sometimes happened that tho work of transcrip- 
tion and historical compilation waB effected in Bopnmto cells, or 
44 carols/’ which, as we shall see, were arranged in the cloistral 
walls, or incorporated with the monastic buildings. The word 
scriptorium, indued, was not invariably a strictly delinod term, being 
used not only for a large or a annul chamber devoted to writing, 
but for colls or small rooms ; and sometimes it was applied to larger 
apartments which, having no other particular name or use, were, 
as Dr. Maitland remarks, called scriptoria, oven when not actually 
used, or specially intonded, for tho business of writing. Thus we 
ure told that Arnold, Abbot of Villars in Brabant, when ho for- 
sook office (c. 1250) occupied a scriptorium, where ho lived ns a 
private person in his own apartment. One of his successors, 
Jacobus, who became abbot in 12 76, attached similar cells to the 
outside of the calefactory, and somewhat later two others wero 
added to the sacristan’s house. Among tho Cistercians tho scrip- 
torium was sometimes a private cell for study or roerention, and 
among the statutes, a.d. 1278, it is required 44 that monks to whom 
scriptoria are allowed studendum vel recrcandum are not to remain 
in these apartments at times when they nra required to be in the 
cloister.” Properly, however, und in the great abbeys, tho scrip- 
torium was a large chamber, duly consecrated, where as many as 
twelve, or even twenty, persons wero employed in copying and 
illuminating the sacred scriptures, service-books, and legends of 
saints, besides noting music and giving much attention to profane 
literature. The historiographer usually had his privato study away 
from tho other scribes. Estates were often devoted to the maintenance 
of the scriptorium ; that at St. Edimmdsbury was endowed with 
two mills, which were a considerable source of revenue ; and in 
1171 the tithes of ft roctory were given to the cathedral convent 
of St. Swithin, Winchester, ad libros tramcribendos. In like 
manucr Nigel, a.d. 1 160, appropriated two churches to the monks 
of Ely, ad libros faciendos, Duo of the works produced at St. 
Kduiuudsburv was Lydgate’s Jiohe of tho Seyc of Troy , an original 
copy of which, written and illuminated by tho hand of Daun John 
Lydgate, monkc of Bvry, at to. cwitacioun and steryny of the moost 
worlhi and myyhiy Prynce, Kyng Henry the Fyfthe, we observe by 
a catalogue before us to be at tho present moment offered by one 
of the chief London booksellers at tho price of It Is 

pleasant, by tho way, to liesr Lydgate praise his 44 maister 
Chaucer,” who “ our English gilte with his sawes,” which had 
been before he says 14 rude and boisterous,” “ far from perfecion,” 
and of 44 little reputation.” 44 Godfredo,” he adds, was tho first to 
44 magnetic and adorne it with his eloquence” and poetry, and 
therefore, 44 for my part,” says honest Lydgate , 44 1 will never end 

So as I can hyin to mngnyfyo 

In my wrytviig plnynly till I dye, * 

And 'God 1 pray his sonic bryugc in joye.” 

.The scriptorium of St. Alban's Abbey was built by Abbot Paulin, 
a Norman who caused many books to be transcribed there about the 

J ear 1080, Archbishop Lanfranc supplying tho works to be copied, 
t was afterwards rebuilt at the expense of Thomas the thirtieth 
abbot (1349-96), with tho oversight of Thomas de WaLriugham, 
Cantor and Scriptorarius. The labours of the monks of St. 
Alban's were worthy of tbe importance of their monastery, 
the extant chronicles of their compilation affording the richest 
of all harvests for reapers iu the field of Euglish mediaeval 
history. Of the St. Alban's historians Matthew Paris might 
be colled an English Herodotus, for though his labours were 
grounded on the chronicle of Roger Wendover, who had been a 
molds of his own abbey, he was the first to connect foreign trans- 
actions with the history of his own country. Ilia honesty and 
simplicity, with his cower of dramatic narration, were qualities of 
Style that were perhaps understood by King Henry III., who 


ordered him to commemorate a great celebration of tike feast m 
I Edward the Confessor, appointing to him a seat mar the tkm» 
that he might adequately view the seene. Happfiy, Parish mental 
strength did not give way under the strain of his studies, se as to 
require the severe measures that were applied in the one m quo 
of his brethren, Alexander de Langley, who was driven actually 
mad by his much learning. Langley wm keeper of the Abbot? 
seal, and, moreover, so elegant a scholar, that he conld write a 
letter to the Pope j but in his raving he showed himself proud end 
conceited. The Abbot ordered him to the cloister, where he per- 
sisted in his vaunting pretensions to superior intellect and scholar- 
ship. Much moved by this sad exhibition, his chief cited him to 
the Chapter-House, where he caused him to be flogged till he was 
bloody (" usque ad copiosatn sanguinis effusionem nagellari’O.ead, 
being still unhumbled, he sent him to the cell at Byxuiam. There 
tbe unfortunate maniac was retained in solitary confinement and 
fetters until he died, when he was even buned in his. chain? 
( 4< compedibus est sopultus ”). 

If we wish to see the former scriptoria pf the monks, we must 
loolc for them in the clusters of the abbeys and of the monastic 
cathedrals. At OlairvAux there were eight -small cells in tho 
lessor cloister appointed for the scribeB engaged in copying works 
for the library, which was, as usual, placed over the chapter- 
house. Gdo, first Abbot of St. Martin’s at Tournay, used to exult 
iu the number of writers which the Lord had given him; “for if 
you had gone into the cloisters, you might in general have seen A 
dozen young monks sitting on chairs, in perfect silence, writing at 
well-constructed tables.” All Jerome's Commentaries on the Pro- 
phets, nil the works of St. Gregory, and everything that he could 
find of St. Augustine, Ambrose, Iridore, Bede, and the Lord Anselm,, 
thou Abbot of Bee and afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, he 
caused to be diligently transcribed. Some of these MSS. are believed 
by Dr. Maitland to be 44 now the property of my learned friend, Dr. 
Todd, of Trinity Col., Dublin.” One of them, Bince sold for 20 /., is en- 
titled 44 Gregorialis,” and wna compiled by, and is apparently in the 
handwriting of, Alulfus, who during forty-seven years was the 
armnrius, or librarian, of tho convent under Odo. In tho west 
walk of the cloisters of the Abbey of St. Werburg, Chester, are 
the arched recesses prepared as studies or carols for the monks, 
tho latter name being obtained from their squareness of section 
{carrels, or guanos). These wero contiuued in the south walk, 
the ruins of them being yet visible. Each is lighted by a 
transomed window of two nays, while against the church wall, 
opposite tho cells, were aimer ies to contain the books. In the 
destroyed south walk of Chester Cathedral were also many 
carols, and some remain in a fairly perfect condition at tho 
south end of tho west walk. In tho cloister of Worcester we find 
similar arrangements, but the most interesting example of the 
kind in England is in Gloucester Cathedral, formerly the Benedic- 
tine Abbey of St. Peter. The fan-traceried vaulting of the cloisters 
there belongs to tho second half of the fourteenth century, and is 
the earliest and most beautiful in the kingdom. Running below 
tbe main windows, in the south ambulatory, is a series of twenty 
carols, or arched cells, with battlemented cresting, each lighted 
from the inside of the quadrangle by a small window of two divi- 
sions. In these silent retreats the busy copyists pursued their 
calm and unmolested work, and though wars and rebellions might 
be distracting the nation, tlioy were no more disturbed by the 
noise of contlict than by the chirp of the sparrows in their cloister 
green. Silence, indeed, was an attribute of the scriptorium and 
cloister, and wo tuny well belie yo that the scrupulous accuracy 
with which every letter was formed and connected, could only 
have happened by the most uninterrupted attention to the process # 
of writing. Charles Lamb indeed Bays, in bis queer way, that the * 
44 abbey churcli of Westminster hath nothing so solemn and spirit- 
soothing os tho naked walls of a Quakers’ meeting.” As we find 
bv Elia’s confession that the silence of a Friends’ meeting was not 
absolutely unbroken, 44 some trembling female, generally ancient, 
now and then rising to lay out a few words which 4 she thought 
might suit the condition of some present/ ” we may still keep to the 
traditional feeling that cathedral aisles and cloistral shades axe as 
solemn and quid as a Quakers’ meeting-house. 44 To enjoy one an- 
other's want of conversation ” was the rule of the writing apartments'* 
and carols of the abbey. When a book was wanted by one of 
the brethren, be made a movement as of turning over the 
leaves of a volume. To this action he added the sign of a cross, 
if the work needed were a missal ; for tbe gospels he crossed hie 
forehoad ; for a gradual he made the sign of a cross, and kissed his 
finger, with other prescriptive motions for other books. When a. 
pagan work was required, he was to use a general sign, and then 
to scratch his ear like a dog, because infidels may be likened to- 
dogs. Sometimes, however, the copying was done by dictation, 
one of the transcribers reading aloua while the rest wrote accord- 
ingly. 44 Great pains,” remarks Sir T. Dufius Hardy, 44 were taken 
in copying the classics, the Latin Fathers, and all books df scholastic, 
learning, but comparatively little labour seems to have been 
bestowed on the execution of books relating to national or monastic 
history, unless they were intended for presents.” It was in fitting* 
continuity to the labours of the scriptoria that some of the earliest 
printing presses should have been set up within the monasteries- 
The Abbot of Westminster was one of tbe first patrons of Oaxton* 
whose printing office was established in the Abbey. The earliest 
Italian printing press was in the Monastery of St. Sc hola stic* at 
Subiaco, tbe productions of which are of ■in giijay beauty, and 
much prized by the collector. In the year 14S0 a printing 
was established at St. Alban's, of which William Wallingford was 
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Wtta jh ritttv Also, in the next century (1525) a press, was set up 
*t tmmmkg where a monk was the printer. 

The Buie of* St. Benedict ordained four hours to be daily set 
apart for reading, but it made no mention of writing as an employ- 
ment for the monks. The labours of the pen were, however, in- 
volved in so much attention to books s and when we consider the 
vast materials for French and English history which have been 
provided by the monks, particularly the Benedictines, and add the 
unpublished MSS. of all kinds in public and in private collections, 
not forgetting the incalculable waste of the monastic libraries, we 
may conclude that though, as Cardinal Newman arguos, the occu- 
pation of writing was but an accident of the monastic life, yet 
each great abbey, such os Fulda, St. Gall, Ganderaheira, Fleury, 
St. Penis, St. Martin at Tours, and our own St. Alban's, was 
px&cuoaUy a society of letters, and a centro of public enlightenment. 


THE .WOODS IX WINTER. 

E VERYONE with any feeling for tho poetry of nature must 
be alive to the charm of the woods in spring, when the 
brown buds are bursting out in a delicate Hush of vivid green ; 
when the birds have broken into song and are beginning to busy 
themselves over their nesting. Or in summer, when the cool 
'shadows of the heavy foliage are a delightful refuge from the glare 
of noonday, and when, like the lady in Comus, we may easily lose 
ourselves m lanes and alleys green, in dingles, bushy dells, or bosky 
bowers. Ur in autumn, when the splendours of the fading leaves 
remind you of the plumage of the wings of the pheasants, with 
the golden and russet tints glowing in the slanting sunbeams. But 
in winter, many people unfamiliar with tho country are inclined 
to associate the woods with all that is most gloomy and depress- 
ing. And they may have their sombre and even forbidding aspects, 
no doubt, according to the weather in which you may visit them. 
*We should recommend none to go a- wandering there in wet, 
after a prolonged rainfull. It is labour and sorrow to plunge 
along the rides, deeply rutted by the wheels of tho ponderous 
wood carts, when you sink over tho ankles, or possibly above 
tho knee, in the pools of standing water with their bottoms 
of tenacious mud. If you leave the path by way of better- 
ing things, you find thorn still worse. Scrambling up the 
slippery slopes or descending them throws a heavy Btrain 
on the aching back sinews, and the branches are something 
worse than no protection from the rain, sinco each breath of 
the wind brings down a doucho bath. The time to enjoy a 
winter walk in the woods is in a crisp, clear frost, strong enough 
to crystallize tho superabundant moisture that would otherwise 
exhale in mists and vapours. Now the air is as dry ns it is* pure ; 
and, though tho cold may be severe, you hardly realize that, since 
the atmosphere is absolutely calm. Away from the paths you 
might fancy yourself in the solitude of Scandinavian forests, were 
it not for the sounds from tho surrounding country, that remind 
you cheerfully of the near neighbourhood of man. To these 
sounds the senses seem preternaturally sharpened. You listen to 
the tinkle of the sheep-hells, mellowed into soft music by the dis- 
tance; to the crowing of the cocks at cottages or farmstoadings ; 
to the ring of the homes 1 hoofs on some iron-bound road far away. 
Close to you, the sparkling rime crackles at the tread of tho 
feet, and the fallen branches snap under your boots w ith reports 
like the explosion of crackers. Nothing can bo more delicately 
graceful than tho frostwork on the twigs that interlace themselves 
overhead against the bluo of the sky. The trunks of tho tall lira 
aro like sleuder columns of fretted silver ; and, if there has been 
a recent snowfall, tho black boughs of the spruces are weighted 
down under dazzling canopies. Theso little wintry bjwers 
may form some sort of refuge for tho wild animals that are 
being driven to hard shifts. If there is anything to spoil the 
pleasure of the walk, it is the feeling of tlio suffering that is being 
endured around you. Although iu the light and tho comparative 
warmth of high noon, such animals as you come across seem 
tolerably lively, yot you fancy you can see that they are in evil enso 
by their ragged coats or staring feathers. The hares are most t<> be 
pitied in tho circumstances. They may make the best of a miserable 
business cowering under one of the snow-laden boughs, but they 
have been forced to shift from their favourite snug forms. As for 
the rabbits, they have always their burrows for a retreat, since the 
snow-drift must be deep indeed that blocks these. But both hares 
and rabbits have been hard pushed for food, as you may gather 
from the withered twigs they have been gnawing, and Jfrom the 
height' to which, standing on tboir hind legs, they have been 
barking the more succulent asb stems. It would appear indeed 
that nature, beneficent as she is iu her arrangements, might 
have done something more to help the ground-game towards 
getting a livelihood in hard weather. For, ns we may 
teU by the infinite intercrossing of their tracks on the snow, they 
must wonder about in a most purposeless manner ; instead of 
scraping and digging with a resolute purpose down to tho grass 
which might give them some kind of nourishment. But if the game 
are in difficulties, the vermin are the gainers by that. The weasel 
running across the path, too earnest after some victim he is scent- 
ing tone aware of your presence, is on a hunt that is pretty sure 
to be successful, as*hares or rabbits may be easily surprised. And 
the fox that by a sensational accident you Almost Bet your foot 
upon, in d bed of crushed and snow-encumbered bracken, is 
evidently in tip-top condition. He goes offin an easy canter with 


a saucy, devil-may-care air, comfortably done up in his ruddy 
wrappings of for, and flourishing his" wll- tagged brush behind 
him. He has heard nothing of hounds, hones, or horn, and knows 
that your disturbing him is purely accidental. He probably passed 
the bitter evening coiled up luxuriously in his earth, and only 
emerged to seek his supper by the moonlight, when the 
exercise kept him agreeably warm. Doubtless he supped to 
his satisfaction on game, if he did not make a raid on the 
neighbouring poultry-yards; and if it pleased him to lie 
up iu tho bracken to digest the meal, we may be fore that he was 
not unpleasantly chilled. At this hour there ore not very many 
birds about. Most of them have gathered into the thicker hedges, 
or gone to seek the sunnier exposures in the open fields to see what 
they may pick up ; or tho tatuor of them have taken up their 
temporary quarters in the immediate neighbourhood of houses, 
where they aro keeping soul and body together on the charity or 
waste of the inmates. But one bird there is, though the most 
familiar of them all, which will certainly come and keep you 
company in your wood walk. As you pause to admire some 
picturesque effect, you hoar the confidential twitter of the robin 
over your shoulder ; and there ho is appealing to you with down-* 
turned eye as if he hoped you might have a handful of crumbs in 
your pocket. For the robins, though sociable, are not gregarious, 
and scatter themselves everywhere through the woods, orchards, 
and hedgerows. Or it may be a tomtit that has hurriod up on heav- 
ing your footsteps, and procedes you in the path you are going, 
in short, jerky flights from branch to branch. Now and then you 
nmy hoar the harsh croak of tho hooded crow winging his clumsy 
flight overhead, aud-ecanning the cover for anything he may make a 
prey of, with cruel, keen eyes. Or you are almost startled by 
a harsh scream or chattering cry, and catch a glimpse of a flash 
of brilliant colour, os a jay or a magpie shoots across 'through 
the trees. Few birds are worse off in the winter, for they must 
almost renounce their natural diet, casting about for what they 
can find in the shape of carrion, or anything else. Wood-pigeons 
are few and far between, even in the woods they most frequent. 
They have flockod together, and have taken the habit of mingling 
with the rooks, searching for spots under clump9 of trees in the 
open that may have been laid bare by the drip in A temporary 
thaw ; or they may have even made their way into the gardens,, 
where they are filling their crops with the cabbage-leaves. 

But, as you walk on, the character of the woodland is changing* 
The dry banka dip down towards a hollo w, whore a brook, windin? 
down a little valley, forms a swamp that leads on to a deep, dork 
ool. At least, there ought to be ft swamp there in ordinary weather, 
ut to-day of course it is so firmly frozen over that the walking is 
perfectly dry, though elastic. Before reaching it, you follow the* 
course of the brook for a little way. Every now and then a blackbird 
rises from the spreading thorns that overhang it, or from beneath 
the bank where that has been hollowed by the current. Where there 
iB black mould under tho roots of the thorns, the chances are that 
the soil is scarcely so Lord as elsewhere, and there are insects to 
be found by the hungry “ orange bills. 11 But there are not many 
signs of life in the willow bods and frozen rushes further on in 
tho swamp'; though towards tho evening great flocks of redwings 
and fieldfares will probably be gathering in thither to roost. 
Silence is brooding over the little pool that lies half-overshadowed 
by the encircling alders. But, step as softly as you will, you can- 
not hopo to approach it altogether undetected, for the rushes will 
crackle under your footsteps. There is a plash, succeeded by 
another and another. It is the water-rats scuttling from the bank 
to take shelter in their holes. For, though nine-tenths of the pool 
are frozen over, at tho further end the white-sprinkled surface is 
broken by a black patch, whero a spring bubbling up from under 
tho boughs of a gnarled willow has prevented the ice from form- 
ing. And it is fortunate for the moorhens, who make the moBt of 
it, besides tho other creatures that come to quench their thirst. 

Bat though wo may wander fur und wide through the woods 
in winter without meeting a human being, they are not alto- 
gether or always deserted. Y'ou may hear the ringing strokes 
of tho axo, and if, guided by them, you make your way 
towards the sound, you will find tho woodmen at work, fell- 
ing a strip of copse-wood. They are lopping the Btems and 
shaping them into clean-dressed poles; laying aside the stout 
Bide shoots €0 bo woven into hurdles, and stacking tho twigs and 
branches in bundles for fire-wood. In woodland districts, where 
there is no Inck of timber for the backgrounds, there is A wonderful 
charm in these periodical cuttings. At first sight you may grudge 
tho graceful cover, or wish it had been spared for another spring 
at least. But it is soon brought home to you, on nearer observa- 
tion, that the apparent loss will be a gain. The cutting lets in light 
and air, where before there hod been a somewhat dull uniformity of 
shadow ; and it opens up bright peeps into tho landscape which 
till now had been effectually screened. The many-gabled farm- 
house comes in picturesquely in the middle distance, with a 
swelling ridge of down or breezy bit of common shirting the far 
horizon behind. Then already, looking forward a couple of 
spriugs with tho eyo of imagination, you see the bare brown 
ground between the ash stoles covered with beds of primroses and 
cowelipB and the purple blush of nodding wild hyacinths. It may 
bo that, instead of oheery voices and echoing axe-blows, you are 
arrestod by the murmur of suppressed voices. The speakers are 
neither trespassing nor about any other mischief. It is merely the 
lord of the manor or the lessee of his shootings, who is out with a 
ferreting party; and the more quietly he sets about his sport, the 
better his bag will be. They have chosen a secluded spot in a 

3 
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ideating, where a hank Is honeycombed with burrows and bolting- 
tales. A stalwart figure in velveteens and gaiters is bending 
''forward on chest ana knees. He has set his ear to a hole, to 
. hearken what is going forward underground j for the ferret has 
been “hanging” unduly, and the sportsmen ^ave been getting 
impatient There they stand in' waiting attitudes, though the 
strain of attention is for the moment relaxed. And the sun that, 
glances on the ganharrels lights up other keepers behind, and 
ferret boxes and a spade or two with a gamebag, and a heap of 
dead rabbits, and a couple of eager terriers or spaniels, their heads 
cooked keenly on one side. It is altogether a lively sporting 
picture that might supply a spirited subject to a sympathetic 
artist. Still more picturesque and far more animated is the scene 
when the hounds have met and are drawing the covert. The frost 
is gone with the snow; and it is to be hoped that the 
wind bus been drying the ground And clearing away the fog that 
bung in the bottom. We do not know that the prospects of the 
day's sport are great, for the woods are rambling and very extensive ; 
and the fox, refuflingto be forced into the open, may pereevoringly 
run a ring in them. But to the disinterested onlooker the spectacle 
is all the more exhilarating on tbAt account, when the rides aro tilled 
with groups of horsemen who, on their steeds of groy, brown, and 
bay, might figure with advantage on the canvas of n Cuyp ; while the 
brilliant flashes of the scarlet coats light up the surrounding dim- 
ness, and the cheery voices and laughter make the woods echo 
again. Indeed, there ore many men whose recollections of the 
winter woodB are even mure pleasing than their bright associa- 
tions with them in the softer seasons. 


TIIE ALKALI ACT. 

I K the present state of public business in the House of Commons 
it is difficult to feel more than a speculative interest in the 
contents of the Alkali Works Regulation Act. liven with all the 
advantages of urgency, the Coercion Bill takes its time. When 
that has been passed the Arms Bill remains, and when that is in 
turn disposed of, the only result will be to clear the way for the 
Land Bill. Borne spare" days must be found or mode for Esti- 
mates and Supply ; the Ballot Act cannot be allowod to expire 
without some provision for its re-enactment, if not fur its amend- 
ment; and it will be extremely unfortunate if the Attoruey- 
Geneml is not allowed to deal with corrupt practices whilo the 
effect produced by the reports of the Election Commissioners is 
attll fresh. As it is not to be expected that Parliament will sit on 
into September merely to improve the quality of the air in the 
neighbourhood of chemical works, it is easy to forecast the fortunes 
4 of a Bill which is likely to be opposed with much more zeal than 
it is supported. It will be a wonder if it gets read a second time in 
'the Commons ; it will be a miracle if it is carried through Com- 
mittee. Under these circumstances, it would have been well if 
the Government bad been content to deal with the subject in a 
•slighter and more provisional fashion. Where the chances of 
^chating-existing nuisances are so few, the wiser courso would have 
been to restrict the creation of fresh nuisances and to deal with 
those already in being at some more convenient becauso more 
leisurely season. More good would have been done by a Bill 
.providing that no new works should be opened without the 
license of the Local Government Board ; and that, even with such 
license, they should not be held to create any vested interest as 
‘against future legislation. The advantage of these provisions 
would be that tho area of the nuisance which it is the object 
of such legislation to abate would not be extended in the interval. 
Without some such precaution each withdrawal of a Noxious 
Gases Bill is an invitation to those engaged in the production 
of these gases to do their worst. Parliament is naturally disposed 
to treat existing nuisances with more tonderness tha^i it shows to 
nuisances subsequently created; and in the space of a year a 
good deal con be done in the way of enlarging old works and open- 
ing new ones. 

The Government have preferred, however, to bring in a Bill 
which professes to deal with the whole subject, and this has now 
been read a second time in the House of Jjords. Its authors can- 
not be charged with the sin of ambition. The Bill introduced by 
the late Government was not a very tremendous measure ; but it 
had quite a vigorous, and even blustering, air by the side of 
Lord xlantley’e modest suggestions. It was proved before the 
Royal Commission on Noxious Vapours that copper works are quite 
•as injurious both to health aud vegetation as alkali works; and in 
;tha Bill of 1879 copper works were expressly included. It iB true 
ithat they were dealt with in a more gentle manner than alkali 
works. While the latter were subjected to Bpocific regulations, 
•copper works were only to be compelled to prevent the escape 
.of noxious gas when it could be done at a reasonable expense. 
She reason, no doubt, for this variation was that assigned by 
the Royal Commissioners for excluding copper works from the 
scope of their recommendations. To make copper works harmless 
requires a large outlay, and iu the then, and unfortunately still 
’present, state of the copper trade the means of making a large outlay 
mm not forthcoming. We pointed out at the time that, though 
w^roight constitute a reason for not bearing hardly upon worn 
already in being, it was no reason at oil for allowing new worip to 
i|# opened upon the same easy conditions. The Alkali Works Regu- 
lation Rill get* over all difficulties upon this head by making no 
mention of copper works. In common with eleven other trades in- 


cluded in Mr. Bolster Booth's Bill, th ay awalto^herleft ototytiote* 
sideration. Lord Midleten pointed out 0 n Tuesday that 3 ft *bua 
picking and choosing between trades tht Govehflfcent am tatptar 
atiiig an injustice waich has already given occasion to muon com- 
plaint. An owner of alkali works is compelled to adopt easily 
processes for consuming the noxious gases given out in the rnaxm- 
- lecture, or -is subjected to •'"heavy fine for pot adapting them. 
Gan he be expected not to feel angry when he sees that the Owner 
of other works, giving out gases quite as noxious id at least* equal 
abundance, has neither to consume them nor to suffer for not con- 
suming them ? Nor does the mischief end with the sense of in- 
justice thus created. The same feeling of hardship extends to the 
Inspectors who have to watch the alkali works, and to the mfcfftf* 
trates who have to deal with the charges brought against their 
owners. Nobody snys, in so many words, “ I will have nothing to 
do with asking lor and imposing penalties on one manufacturer 
for doing what another is allowed not to do,” but the de- 
sire to adjust the balance is there insensibly, and the effect 
of it will probably be seen in laxity in the prosecution of offenders, 
and in leniency in dealing with them when prosecuted. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury is naturally disturbed at the restricted 
scope of the Bill, inasmuch as it will seemingly do little or nothing 
for the inhabitants of Lambeth. Of late years u Boulton ware ” 
has como into fashion, and the demand for it has led to a great 
enlargement of the potteries which are the special industry of the 
district. It is ono of the many ill consequences of the settletnent 
of rich and poor in different neighbourhoods that the rich do. not 
know what the poor suffer. If Lambeth were made up of alter- 
nate palaces and hovels, the inmates of both would be alike incon- 
venienced by tho fumes of the potteries. As it is, the rich Uve 
olso where and escape, while the poor are forced to remain and suffer. 

Lord Kimberley defended the narrowness of the present Bill on 
the ground that great care must be taken lest, by interference 
with works from which the poor derived their means of living, 
thebe works should be stopped. No doubt this is a part of the 
question which it is necessary to keep carefully in view. A 
village deriving its subsistence from works which destroy vegeta- 
tion and lower the standard of health for some miles round would 
have just cause to complain if, in its zeal to purify the air, Parlia- 
ment shut up the works and left the workers destitute. Yet, if 
the owner is forced to introduce processes into the manufacture 
which cut up all his profits, the works will probably be destroyed 
quite as effectually as though they were closed by Act of Parlia- 
ment. In such a case as this there are two methods of abating 
the nuisance which may be adopted without running the risk 
which Lord Kimberley deprecates. In the first place, the inge- 
nuity of inventors may be stimulated by a provision that whenever 
a process can be discovered by which the noxious gases may be 
got rid of at a cost which shall not be ruinous to the owner, 
tho Local Government Board may order him to adopt this 
process. The dislike to incur a large expenditure is only one 
of tho motives which indisposes manufacturers to do the best 
they can in the way of consuming noxious gases. Dislike to 
try new experiments is often quite as much the cause of their 
inaction, anu this is not a sentiment with which the Legislature 
has any reason to deal tenderly. If tho Looal Government Board 
was known to be always on the look out for processes sufficiently 
cheap in their application to be reasonably enforced upon manu- 
facturers, there would be constant inducement held out to inventors 
to give their minds to the discovery of something that should answer 
to this description. In the second place, the opening of similar 
works in places where they have not hitherto existed may be 
forbidden unless the owners are able to show that no injurious 
resull s will follow. The argument that works which give subsistence 
to a large number of persons must not bo closed, lest in trying to 
save the district from discomfort wo land it in destitution, does 
not apply in this case. When works are oponed in a district 
hitherto unpolluted by noxious gases, the population which is to 
live by them has still to be brought together. If permission to 
open them is refused, no one is injured, because the people on 
whom the injury is to be inflicted are not there to receive it. The 
only persons who are likely to be affected one way or the other are 
those who already live in the neighbourhood, ana who will almost 
certainly be anxious to prevent the nuisance from being created. 

The controversy between local and central inspection is decided 
by this Bill in favour of the central authority. The Inspectors 
are to be appointed by the Local Government Board and paid by 
the Treasury. A slight concession, however, is made to the local 
principle by a provision that any sanitary authority applying for 
an additional Inspector, and undertaking to pay at least one 4 udf 
of his salary, may have one appointed for its own district. Xu 
this way local inspection will bo tried under favourable Conditions. 
The ordinary fault of local inspection lies in the indifference of the 
local authorities. Where these have been found willing to spend 
money in getting an Inspector all to themselves, they wjUl pro- 
bably take care to get useful work out of him. 


A WEEK OX THE NILE. 

I. * . 

rpHERE are now no fewer than three pptictbl« routes qpen 
-L to the Nile voyager. He may take a CooW ticket mi go up 
by steamer. He may go to Bfoot by train ahd complete the 
journey by the postal boat, in which case he Will hay* Httletuae 
for sight-seeing. Or he may go by dahabieh. If, as some say. 
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word, “dahabieh n means golden, |t will be themore correct 
If /“Wftcterjee this last as the golden route. True, some derive 
^dahafaieli^ i|fferently r aiid refor it to a word signifying travel. 
The derivation of words in common use bv, natives and foreigners 
alike is alwavs a little difficult, and dahabieh suggests “ drago- 
man,” a similarly popular and similarly corrupted expression, 
which it needs little more philological skill than is enjoyed by 
many travellers, to connect with the Hebrew tar $ uni, and interpret 
by interpreter. Certain it is that to travel with a dragoman in a 
dahabieh is tbo easiest and, in most cases, tho pleasantest way of 
spending a winter or a week that has yet been devised. You 
carry your bouse with you. You have your books, your work, 
your healthful play. If your home party is large enough, you 
will have ne strangers ; if not, the presence of one or two is nn 
agreeable variety. The larger boats hold seven or eight people 
comfortably ; and it is, as a general rule, better if you lm70 places 
to fill up to choose casually any one who is willing to come than 
to make the party exclusively of friends. Friendship is sometimes 
sorely tested in a throe months* voyage, whereas acquaintanceship 
often ripens into friendship. Tho number of dahnbioks which 
leave Cairo eyery winter for tho First or the Second Cataract is 
above a hundred, of which fifty per cent, are English, forty per 
•cent. American, and the rest German, an odd Fronch or Italian 
flag being sometimes seen. Unfortunately, when tho French- 
man or Italian does como to Egypt, he makes his presence 
bnown and his visit memorable by defacing all the monuments 
within his reach; and it is seriously proposed this year that 
all travellers departing from Cairo should bo asked to make col- 
lections of the names of people who have inscribed them on the 
undent sculptures with a view to their publication in the local 
Gtosettfi as a warning to future offenders. IJut it may be feared 
that such a course would only cause worse destructions than 
ever by people emulous of the fume of Eros trains. It is very 
easy for a sojourner at Cairo to got leave from tho leader of a 
party going up the Nile in a drlmbioh to go on board fur a few 
days, if there is a vacant berth, and the dragoman is propitious. 
The trip should not at the utmost cost more than il. a day, in- 
cluding the railway fare back to Cairo from whatever point the 
boat may have reacbod. The traveller obtains a certain amount 
of knowledge as to the advantages and drawbacks of tho Niln 
voyage, and comes back wiser, and perhaps sadder — for ho wishes 
he had arranged to go in this fashion all the way. 

At first sight the boat presents a very handsome, not to say 
magnificent, appearance. It is somewhat the shape of an English 
passenger steamer with a high Btern cabin and poop. But in the 
Kile boat there is no fore cabin, and the half deck comes forward 
beyond tho middle. ‘In front of the door is a small open space 
on which the dragoman sits ii^ gorgeous apparel and gives his 
orders to captain and crew alike in a stentorian voice, his words 
woll mingled with such expressions as “ibn kalb,” or “ ibn khan- 
seer,' ” son of a dog or a pig, ns the case may he. Tho mast is a 
little further forward, and is a stout construction some fifteen or 
twenty feet high, on tho top of which, fastened by a kind of 
leathern bingo, is the yard. This is formed by joining three 
timbers, until tho whole is something like one hundred feet long. 
The sail is of a single piece, and there is no provision for taking in 
a reef. On tho whole, the effect of the full sail, supplemented by a 
little sail at tho stern, is very fine. A fleet of dniiabiehs running 
44 swan's wing ” before tho wind, with the setting sun imparting a 
rosy hue to tho sails, and the Nile itsolf shining like gold, is a sight 
which, once seen, is never to be forgotten. When we enter tho saloon 
we find it a square room with divans at either side, and many windows 
And mirrors, as well as a skylight. A narrow passage, on either side 
of which arc tho stooping cabins, lends to a second or ladies’ saloon, 
and from it a stern gallery or balcony is reached, which is particu- 
larly useful to an artist, if one is on board. Many dnhubichs, how- 
ever. aro without this feature, and on the whole it is more orna- 
mental than useful, as it is too cold when tho north wind blows, 
and we are*going up stream, and too hot when wo have turned and 
.itro coming back with the full blaze into it of the southern sun. 
The sleeping cabins are often very wide and comfortable, some- 
times mere cribs. Tho windows rattle unceasingly, and are only 
opened and closed at tho risk of pinching your fingers. Wo have 
seen other drawbacks to the pleasures of a voyage. One gentloman 
who in a crowded boat was assigned a bed on tho top of a bath, 
wqb much annoyed by being treated to a shower-bath in tho morn- 
iug watch. Some boats contain more than tho contract number of 
passengers in the shape of rats and other vermin. There ure con- 
stant draughts from open windows and doors that will not shut. 
The rudder creaks with a sound intermediate between a snore und 
the cry of a dying child. The night, or rather the early morning, 
Is often very cold — so cold, at least, that the bed clothes provided 
overnight are insufficient, and you rise to find that you have piled 
upon your feet not only all the contents of your portmanteau, but 
perhaps the portmanteau itself. Moreover, you have hardly started on 
the voyage when you find out how much is left behind, and os long 
as you are in sight of Cairo, which is often for several days, you 
Send messengers for forgotten boxes of biscuits, or to change the 
tea, or to fetch more blankets, until at last you are too far to send 
except for something very important ; the more so, as your mes- 
senger finds it impossible, especially if you have given him a 
few francs, to return before the next day, if then. On one 
occasion a messenger despatched to the next town to post and 
bring back letters, did not return, and after two days another 
sailor was seut to seek him. He also remained away, and, finally, 
tho dragoman himself proceeded to the town, which was some 


ten miles off, and found the two mariners in a coflfee-shop listening 
to the impassioned music of a singing-girl. Snob defections are 
not, however, common, and the men sent out generally return duly 
to the boat. On the whole, the members of the crew of a Nile boat 
are a very fine, stalwart, hard-working, and obliging set, and, what 
is more, so honest and so well behaved, that you may trust them 
implicitly. The courtly ran, or captain, addresses them as u My 
sons/* and they obey his orders, even to the length Of plunging 
into the unknown depths fef the dark river on cold nights, when 
the boat is caught on a sandbank, or has to be towed to a safe 
anchorage by the shore. 

At last wo get out of bight of the white mosque of Mohammed 
Ali on tho cliff above Cairo, and are fairly on the voyage, with 
the wind steady from the north, and the great sail, with its dark 
blue border and long red pennant, bending gracefully before us. 
We pass Khoda and tho Nilometer, the place where, as the 
dragoman informs us, Pharaoh’s daughter found Moses. We pass 
tho groat honeycombed hills of Toora, whence the stone for the 
Pyramids was taken across to Memphis. Tho site of Memphis is 
marked by the seemingly endless grove of dark palms on tho 
right, and au the evening wanes the Pyramids on tho sandy plateau 
beyond, turn from yellow to pink, and finally to purple. Those of 
us who have not travelled that way before aro astonished at the 
number of tho Pyramids. 44 We thought,” they say, “ there were 
three and no more, yet from one point it is easy to couut a score.” 
This observation probably leads to n lecture on tbe history and 
object of pyramids, and if one of the party knows Arabic, he forms 
a class at once, and so learning is not neglected, though on 
pleasure we are ho determinedly bent. Very few tourists contrive 
to " do” tho Nile without becoming more or less interested in 
the antiquities and thoir history, and a fellow-passenger who 
can read n hieroglyph will have to find the answers to an 
endless catechism. When we stop for tho night dinner is 
announced, .and wo reluctantly tear ourselves from the after- 
glow and tho zodiacal light, and the stars with thoir bright 
reflections in the river, to sit down to a repost which astonishes 
the inexperienced ^oyngor, not only by its lavish abundance, 
hut by its superior cookery. The brown Arab cook, with n 
wretched little mud stove in "a sort of box beforo tho mast, will 
turn out a dinner of eight or nino separate dishes, served perhaps 
for ten or a dozen people, superior in every way to the dinners on 
any ono of the half-dozen English boats in which wo have made 
the voyage out and homo. Egyptian moat is not enticing in 
itself, buL tho cooking goes far to redeem it ; And we cannot but 
think what famous food our cook would produce if he had the 
good English beef and mutton we have no often seen ruined in the 
galley of an ocean steamer. The dragoman is always inclined to 
make too much display, and contrives to have a magnificent dessert 
of fresh and dried fruits and sweetmeats during the whole course 
of tho voyage. 

Next morning, perhaps, tho wind is contrary, and we are either 
tied up to the Dank or 44 tracking v — that is, a dozen unhappy 
sailors aro dragging us slowly along, chanting a wild song as they 
go, and pulling at the rate of perhaps three miles an hour. It is 
weary work for the men. And almost as weary for the passengers, 
who, between the English dislike of being dragged by human 
beings turued into beasts of burden, and the impatience engen- 
dered by the slowness of the progress, sometimes find them- 
selves in a very irritable mood. This frame of mind is best 
relieved by a walk ; but to get ashore is not always easy. The 
simplest way is to take off your boots and wade ; but the ladies 
of the party want to come. The captain shouts to tho men 
to stop, but they are chanting as they swing along, and do 
not hear him, or think he is urging them to greater efforts. 
Perhaps, after all, the dragoman condescends to step into the 
breach, and, calling the cook’s boy to liis aid, puts the party 
ashore in a row-boat. But this is an unusual experience ; and 
tho clniuces are that tho steersman dashes the dahabieh against 
tho hank with a vehemence which throws tho trackers on their 
laces, and in a moment half of them aro asleep on the sand where 
they fall, and tho others have como down to the water’s edge, or 
plunged iu boldly, and run out the plank, or earned you ashore. 
Then a sailor is told off to walk after you with a long pole to 
keep troublesome people and buffaloes away, and the rest rouse 
themselves and recommence their chant. You look proudly at 
tho boat. In gliding state the 44 gilded vessel ” goes, hor reflection 
in the Btill water doubling the imposing impression she makes. 
Tho bank is iu some places ten or twolve feet above the surface of 
the water, in others a flat, shelving, sandy shore. Sometimes you 
can go for miles along what looks like the towing-path of a canal 
at home. Again, thore arc peninsulas and capes to be rounded, or 
the men have to swim across a bav with the rope in tlieir teeth. 
You seem to carry a little England with* you when you are 
among your own belongings and your own social usages on board ; 
but when you land you realize how even a few miles from Cairo, 
and a few hundred yards from your dahabieh, you aro indeed in a 
foreign land. But we must reserve our notes of the scenery and 
the people for another paper. 


THE PROPOSED MONETARY CONFERENCE. 

M BARTHELEMY ST.-HILAIRE is said to have in- 
• forined his colleagues in the Fronch Ministry that the 
United States have agreed to take part in an International Mone- 
tary Conference, to bo held in Paris next summer, for the purpose 
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of' considering how best a general system of bimetallism can be not sure that any injury will be done to the ml interests- of any 
adopted. It is not yet known, and probably is not yet settled, of the countries about to be represented at me Conference. Bt 
how the invitations are to be sent out to the other Powers ; metallism in itself is a mistaken idea, and the non^uccess of the 
whether, that is, France alone, or France in conjunction with the proposal to adopt bimetallism generally can, therefore, not m re- 
united States, will send them. But it seems to be generally ex- garaed by any good economist os a matter for regret. At the 
' pected that Germany, Austria, and Italy will make no objection same time, if the United States, France, Italy, and Germany wish 
to be represented ; and it is assumed, as a matter of course, that to adopt bimetallism, no doubt it is wise on their part to come to 
England also will send delegates. We are not quite sure that it an agreement as to the proportions which shall be established 
would not he the better course for England to decline the invita- between gold and silver, ana as to the general currency of the 
lion. For two entire generations we have now had a currency os coins of the several countries adopting the system within the 
nearly perfect as it can be ; and it is out of tho question, therefore, territories of the others. It was no doubt an advantage to the 
that we should agree to change it because other nations aro less countries of the Latin Union — France, Italy, Belgium, Switzer* 
fortunate. It may be objected, and no doubt it is to a certain land, and Greece — that they had a common money, and that the 
extent true, that India is intensely interested in the silver ques- coin of each circulated freely within the territories of the rest. It 
tion, and that England is a trustee for India. But, although would particularly have been an advantage if all had had 
India has, no doubt, Buffered from the depreciation of silver, she throughout metallic money. And in the same way it would 
lias not done so in her internal trade. The currency of India doubtless be an advantage, if tho United StateB and Germany are 
itself is perfectly satisfactory. Thero is no decrease in tho pur- to join tho Latin Union, that they should arrange the terms on 
chasing power of silver in India — or, at least, no greater decrease which they are to do so. But it is very doubtful, indeed, apart 
than is often produced by more changes in the state of credit in a altogether from the jealousy that will be felt in regard 
community. And, this being so, it would be the height to England, whether Germany will consent to say that the 
of unwisdom te tamper with a currency that is so satis- policy she adopted at the end of the Franco-German war was a 
factory for the real purposes for which * a currency exists, mistake, and that she has to apply to be admitted within the 
India has suffered from the depreciation of silver because, Union founded by Franco, and ol* which France is the head, 
having a silver currency, she has incurred obligations in The United States, Franco, and the other countries of the Latin 
gold, and gold, as compared with silver, has become of enor- Union, however, are bimetallic; and iu going into a Conference to 
moualy greater value. But this is no reason for a change in tho settle between them the basis on which bimetallism shall be continued, 
Indian currency, and we doubt very strongly whether such a they aro acting rationally and prudently, provided they have made 
change would in the least diminish the evil. It has been couc.lu- up their minds to maintain bimetallism. At present, as is well 
Bively settled, as the result of tho discussions raised by the various known, the bimetallic system is suspended in France and the other 
proposals of late years mad© to tamper with tho Indian currency, countries of tho Latin Union, silver being no longer freely coined ; 
that all such proposals originated in a misconception of the while in the United States tho relation borne by silver to 
problem to be solved, and are undeserving of consideration by tho gold is not the same as it is within the Latin Union. It is not 
Indian Government. We may conclude, therefore, ns a matter unreasonable, therefore, that each party should desire to come to 
beyond doubt, that neither India nor England will agree to tho souio agreement with the others ub to what relation is to be 
adoption of bimetallism ; and, th^s being so, it would be the wiser adopted, and as to whether bimetallism is to be resumed in full 
course at once to tell Franco and the United Slates that we force in the future. 

cannot outer into a discussion for adopting a system which we are It does not appear probable, then, that the proposed Conference 
perfectly resolved we shall not adopt, and it would be advisable will lead to much result, England, us we have boeO pointing out, 
even in the interests of France and the United States themselves, cannot agree to a change of her currency; and the other oun- 
For, if the Conference is to bo successful, its object certainly will tries will probably be too jealous of England to bind themselves to 
not be served by the presence of delegates instructed not to agTee a system which hIio rejects, while Germany will hardly like to 
to the resolutions to to proposed for adoption. But it is gener- confess that the great coinage reform which has cost her so muck 
ally assumed that it would be discourteous to refuse tho invita- was an extravagant blunder. But it is quite clear all the same 
tion ; and we suppose, therefore, that English delegates will attend that the position of the United States, France, and Germany in 
the Conference, and will go thero with instructions similar to regard to their coinage is becoming intolerable. Germany, as we 
those delivered to Mr. Goschen and Mr. Ilucks GibbB a couple of have just beeu saying, began the mischief. She made a mistake in 
years ago. adopting u standard of value unsuited to hor circumstances, and she 

Nor do the other Fowers Teally need our co-operation in this committed a further mistake in stopping short when success was 
matter. The depreciation of silver was originated by the do- within her reach, instead of strenuously carryingTout the reform 
cision of Germany to substitute gold for silver as the standard of which had already cost her very dear. She now has a largo gold 
value when she adopted the wiso resolution to abolish the various coinage, with a very considerable silver currency which legally i» 
currencies previously existing, and to introduce one uniform cur- of the same value as gold, but intrinsically is not so. France, on 

rency for the whole Empire. Tho unification of the currency was the other hand, which has been li-motallic sinco tho Revolution, 

a most wise Btep, whether regarded from an economic or a though still remaining so in theory, in practice has suspended bi- 
political point of view. But the substitution of gold for silver metallism. For several years now, no silver lifts been allowed to 
was unwise. Germany is too poor a country to need a metal so be coined, and consequently tho French silver pieces maintain their 
dear as gold, and her trade would really bo better served by a value only because they enjoy a monopoly. As a natural conse- 
currency of a cheaper material. The volume of her trade is com- quenco of this state of things, France has boon rapidly losing her 
paratively small. The transactions themselves are also individually gold. A few years ago tho Hank of France held the greater part 
small, and therefore silver would constitute for her a much bettor of its metallic reserve in gold, and only the smaller part of 
standard of value. There is no earthly reason why Germany it in silver. Now its gold reserve has fallen to a little more 
should not of her own motion, apart altogether from what other than 21 millions, while the silver exceeds 50 millions. If she 
Powers may do, decide to go back from gold to silver, while allows things to go on as at present, beforo very long the whole of 
maintaining the unification of her currency. That would be tho her gold will have disappeared, mid then she will have 

best course, and it would probably in itself put an end to the been loft with silver alone. No doubt France is rich enough 

depreciation of silver originated by the previous action of Gor- to buy back gold, whenever elio really mokes up her mind 
many. But in tho way of doing this there is the false shame to the sacrifice ; but, even if she does so, how is she to get 
which forbids a Government to confess that it has n^pde a grievous rid of the mass of silver which has accumulated in the country? 
and costly mistake in a matter of such moment. And there Tho Bank of Franco clearly cannot afford tho loss which would bo 
is the further obstacle that it is generally, supposed, because entailed upon her were silver to be demonetized by the sale of 
England has a single gold standard, and is the greatest of over fifty millions sterling of that metal, and, therefore, the French 
commercial nations, that, therefore, there must bo somo peculiar Government, whose debt is already great enough, will have to bear 
virtue in a gold currency. That is, of course, a mere superstition, the burden. The United States, again, are producers of silver, 

A gold currency suits England because she is the greatest of com- and it is to their interest, therefore, that the value of silver should 
mercial countries and because her transactions are individually of be maintained ; that they should be able to obtain a good price for 
large amount. She needs, therefore, a large coin like a sovereign, so important a commodity. Their settled national policy is to give 
as the unit of her calculations ; but a country like Germany has protection to native industry, and the silver interest Lis known 
no such need, and is better served by a smaller unit. Lastly, Low to avail itself of this policy, and has compelled the Govem- 
there is the fear that, in abandoning gold to England as the sole ment to adopt bimetallism, and to pass an Act making com- 
standard of value, other nations would bo giving up to her a great pulsory the coinage every year of 4,800,000/. of silver. But this 
commercial advantage ; that, in short, where the best monetary silver the people will not take, and it is consequently accumulating 
system is, there will follow the best financial business of the in the Treasury vaults. It will be a serious loss to the Government 
world, and that, consequently, England will continue to be the if the lilund Act is ropealed, and this silver haa to be sold as a 
centre of the banking and trade of the world. This, again, is a depreciated commodity, while we may be sure tho silver interest 
mere euperotition. It is not because England has a gold currency will use all its influence to prevent such a consummation. There 
thatahe is the world s banker, but because she has the greatest is no denying, then, the dilemma in which those three great 
available capital, because her banking system is more .developed nations find themselves, and it is very plain that they cannot much 
than that of other countries, and bocauso her trade is greater, longer go on in this way. But, as we have already said, the Con- 
She does a larger business with every part of the world than any ferenco plan on which they have hit is hardly likely to help them 
Other country does, and consequently she is able to avail herself of out of their difficulties. 

. 'her surplus funds in a way that they cannot attempt. But 
it is very probable, indeed, that the refusal of England to T 

adopt bimetallism will induce other countries, and more parti- 
cularly the United States, to follow the example, and that, 
therefore, the Conference will fall to the ground. It so, we are 
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THE THEATRES. 

EDWIN BOOTH’S King Lear thus far surpasses any 
“*■ performance which he has given to a Loudon audience. 
It Is true that there is no single quality displayed in it of 
the possession of which he had not before given evidence; 
but on no former occasion has so much been demanded of 
him at once, and on no former occasion bas his genius been 
•o unflagging. The word we have just used, ‘‘genius,” is 
one against the too bounteous use of which we have often pro- 
tested; and there are few words which lose their value more 
by being scattered broadcast. If wo had hesitated to apply it to 
Mr. Booth’s acting before he hod appeared os Othello and King 
Lear, we Bhould have hesitated no longer after he had done so. In 
his rendering of both characters there was apparent that native 
sense of grandeur and poetry which not even the highest 
talent can achieve, but the combination of which with all 
that the highest talent can acquire in the direction of art and 
artifice may certainly be said to deserve the name of genius. In 
Othello, as we observed, the actor’s power on a few occasions 
seemed to flag ; in King Lear there are no such occasions, From 
first to last the character, with its senility, its slowly and surely 
increasing madness, its overwhelming hursts of passion, its moving 
tenderness and feebleness, and, underlying and Been through all 
these, that authority to which Kent makes marked referonco, was 
seized and presented with extraordinary force. So complete aro 
the interest and the illusion that it is only when the play is over 
that the fine art which rules the storm of passion is appurent, and 
that such delicate inventive touches as the suggestion to Lears 
wandering wits of the troop of horse shod with felt are remem- 
bered. Tho character is of courso the more difficult because it 
begins at such high pressure in the very first sccno that 
any coming tardy oil after that scene has been successfully played 
would be unhappily accented. Nothing could well be finer than 
Mr. Booth’s rage and disappointment with Cordelia, and the half- 
insane curse which follows them, and throughout the scene his 
senile yet royal bearing, and that grace and happiness of gesture 
to which we have on other occasions referred, were marked. Mr. 
Booth seems to have founded, rightly, as it seems to us, his con- 
ception of Loar’s attitude i t the period of the play’s beginning 
upon the significant speeches interchanged between Regan and 
Goneril, which aro omitted in the stage version : — 

Oon. You nee how full of changes lii.s age is; the observation wo have 
made of it hath not been liuli* ; Iih uIwhxm loved our .sister most, and with 
what poor judgment ho, hull) now cast lu-r oil' appears too grossly. 

It eg. *Tia the iiiliniiit \ of his age ; yet lie hath ever but slenderly known 
himself. 

Gon. Tho host and .soundest of his time hath been but rash ; then must 
wo look to receive lrum lii* age, not alone the imperfections of long- 
engrafted condition, but, therewithal, the unruly wuy w arduous that inliim 
and choleric years bring with them. 

In King Loar’s next scene, with Kent and Oswald, Mr. Booth 
marks a slight increase in wliat may be called his “ doitednees,” and 
bis rising anger with Goneril leads admirably up to the over- 
powering passion of the well-known speech ending 

that ri ic may fcrl 

liow sharper limn a serpent** tooth it is 
To have u tlmnk levs child. 

In the second act there is intense pathos in his eager welcoming 
of Regan and the disappointment which quickly follows upon it, 
finely marked in, amongst oilier points, the delivery of the words 
to Kent, “ O sir, are you free ? 80010 oilier lime fur that,” 

as contrasted with tho fury of tho subsequent question, 
“ Who put my man i* tho stocks ? ” A striking proof of 
the excellence of Mr. Booth’s performance is found in the fact 
that the great speech at the ond of this act, cuding with 

No, you unnatural hags, 

, I will have hucIi re venges on 3*011 both, 

That all the world shall — 1 will do such tilings : — 

What they are, yet I know not ; but they shall bu 
The terrors of tho earth. You think I’ll weep ; 

No, I’ll not weep : — 

I have full cause of weeping; but this heart 
Shall break into :i hundred thousand llaws, 

Ur ere I'll weep. — O fool ! 1 shall go mad ! 

is to the full as effective and impressive as tho speech already 
referred to in tho former act. The growing madness of 
the scene on the honth, marked among other things by the 
fascinated interest with which Lear listens to l*nor Tom's 
babblings, is admirably expressed, and tho scone of actual madness 
is acted with a power and reality in which the truest art on the 
Actor’s part avoids any hint of repulsivcness. But Mr. Booth’s 
greatest triumph is perhaps attained in the concluding scenes of 
the play. His Othello bad shown that he was not deficient in 
tenderness, as on some former occasions he had seemed to be ; but 
it hardly prepared one for the overpowering pathos of “ For as J 
am a man, I think this lady, To bo my child Cordelia.” We have 
suen no acting more thrilling than Mr. Booth’s in this and in the 
last scene of the tragedy— scenes which none but a great actor 
co ild give with tho combination of feeling and skill which the 
words demand. The pathetic confusion and wandering of tho 
speech just referred to, with its 6udden gleam of recognition at 
the end, are matched by the wailing over Cordelia’s body, in- 
terrupted by, “ 1 kill’d the slave that was a hanging thee.” No 
less touching is Lear’s death, with the moments immediately pre- 
ceding it I4t%ether, it would be difficult to speak too highly of 
a performance' which cannot but be the result or close and careful 


study, working hand in hand with imagination and passion. It ia 
to be regretted that such a piece of acting ia ao M dreadfully 
attended,” for the most part, by the other actors concerned. Mr. 
Ryder’s Kent is admirable, and ao is Mr. F. Charles’s Fool. Mr. 
Redmund probably has good intentions as Edgar, but gives them 
expression in a somewhat blatant way. Of the rest of the personages 
it is best not to speak at all. 

It is not unam using to note the attitude produced in the minds 
of some critics by the revival of a Shakspearian play which has not 
been seen for a long time on tho English stage except in a bastard 
Italian version. On this occasion the untamiliar has become, 
oddly enough, not so much magnificent as matter for a kind of 
respectful gibing. It has been discovered that the play contains 
situations which may perhaps raise or suggest a laugh, and yet, 
as wo all know, it is really a tragedy. What is more odd is that 
fault has been found with the acting version for its being muti- 
lated and confusing, while at the same time the ruthless length of 
the play, in spite of the “ mutilations,” has not given satisfaction. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Booth’s acting version is far more clear 
and coherent than is the original play. 

A chief feature in the revival at Sadler's Wells, under Miss 
Isabel Bateman’s management, of Macbeth is the marked improve- 
ment which is to bo oosorved in Mrs. Crowe’s Lady Macbeth, a 
part in which she now seems able to give far more successful ex- 
pression than she did before to her feeling of the character. 
Her acting, especially in the scene of meeting with the Thane, 
was charged with a feeling of tho situation, and was marked 
by singular grace and dignity of gesture. Mr. Warner’s Mac- 
beth is a less satisfactory performance. Mr. Vezin’s Macduff 
is given with dignity and impulse. The piny is presented with 
Locke's singing witches, personages who seem to us curiously 
out of pluce in it, but whose introduction pleases some of tho 
audience now, ns no doubt it did when they were first invented. 
The manner in which the whole thing is arranged augurs well for 
tho succc fw of the management. 


REVIEWS. 

M AHAFEY’S DESCARTES.* 

rrillE present demand for readable presentations of the i< of 
i the great writers, ancient and modern, appears to be almost 
insatiable. We are having supplied to us just now not only series 
of light volumes on ancient and on foreign classics and on English 
men of letters, but also two distinct series of sketches of philo- 
sophers. The avowed object of these works is to mako the lead- 
ing thoughts of the writers treated of known to the general 
reader, and only secondarily to assist the student of philosophy. 
The publishers of the series which now specially interests us 
count, they tell us, on a general “ growing interest m Philosophy, 
arising out of the diffusion of Learning and the progress of 
Science.’’ Thoso works are to toll the reuder “ who the founders 
of th 0 chief systems were, and how t hoy dealt with the great ques- 
tions of the Universe ” ; after that, it seems, “ to give an outline of 
their lives and characters, to show how the systems were connected 
with tho individualities of the writers,” and so on. The series will, it 
is thought, “ thus unfold tho History of Modern Philosophy under the 
light cast on it by the labours of ibe chief system-builders.” The 
scheme is certainly a bold one. To get at the heart of a philoso- 
phic system, to perceive its manifold relations to other systems, and 
to make all this intelligible) and interesting to the “ general reader ” 
within the limits of trto hundred pages, may safely be said to be 
no light task. If practicable at all, it can only be so to the bands 
of a thorough expert, familiar with all the ground to be travelled 
over, and having the happy art of reshaping the materials which 
he has made completely his own, so as to give them a form which 
will at once appeal to the unpliilosophic popular intelligence. 

The appearance of Professor Mu h ally's volume on Descartes at 
the head of tho series gives one a good opportunity of appreciating 
the nature of the practical problem to be solved. If anybody is 
qualified to make philosophy readable even to one who runs, it 
should be tho Professor. I lo is by no means what the Germans call 
a pure Philosoph von Favh ; on the contrary, the chair which ho 
fills at Dublin is devoted to Ancient History. lie has written on 
a number of distinctly popular subjects; for example, Greek 
social life. And while thus a man of letters, he has tried 
his hand at popularizing metaphysic by attacking one of 
tho most difficult systems of ancient or modern timeB, Kant’s 
Critical Philosophy. After this, one would suppose that to mako 
Descartes digestible to tho average reader’s intellectual stomach 
would be a mere bagatelle to Professor Mabaify. Yet, strange to 
say, instead of having rejoiced to show his powers by lightly 
taking tho leap offered him, he appears rather to have backed, 
and refused to take it ut all, preferring to reach his desired goal by 
a circuitous road. In other words, the author has talked very 
little about the philosophy of DescartcB, but occupied himself 
mainly in giving an account of the man, his life, his relations to 
the Church, to courts, to society, and so on. And, even with re- 
spect to Descartes’ writings, Professor Mahaffy seems to think that 

• Philosophical Classics for Knglish Renders, Edited by W. Knight, 
LL.P. Descartes, Uy J. X*. Mahutty, M. A., &c. Edinburgh and London : 
Blackwood & Sons. 1680. 
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ft hekfogs to hfe purpose to give an account of his work in mathe- 
matics, astronomy, optica, and so on, quite as much os in philosophy ; 
at least he gives considerable space to setting forth his achieve- 
ments in these branches of science. By thus conceiving his sub- 
ject, the writer has certainly succeeded in making a readable 
volume. The history of the French gentilhommea friendship with 
royal ladies, of his coquettings with the Church, and oven of his 
quaint physical conceptions as to the vortices and tko pineal gland, 
have on the lace of them a charm which it would bo more diffi- 
cult to extract from the doctrines of innate ideas, of perception, 
or of logical method as unfolded in the Regie* pour la directum dc 
Vvspril. But, then, who could have anticipated that the inter- 
preter of Kant to English readers would have cared to lighten his 
task in this way ? 

There are several conceivable reasons why Mr. MahafTy may 
have preferred to take the course lie has taken. 11 e may have 
shrewdly suspected, or have gathered from his earlier experiences, 
that the general reader cannot readily lie enticed into giving the 
requisite attention to the mastery of a writers philosophic con- 
ceptions. Iu other words, he may be sceptical us to the prac- 
ticability of the plan set forth by the publishers in their prospectus. 
But, if ho, we arc left to wonder why he accepted the tnsk of ex- 
pounding a philosopher at all. Or ho may have taken his parti- 
cular view of the subject because this happens to bo more con- 
genial to his mind. This is certainly the more natural supposition, 
and is moreover borne out by internal evidence. The exposition 
of the philosophy which, as wo have said, occupies hut a propor- 
tionately small part of the volume, docs not read like the work of 
a mind that hits thoroughly saturated itself for the moment with 
the ideas to be unfolded. On the contrary, the expositor appears 
to look at the system of Descartes rather from without than 
from within. He tells us all about the history of the philosopher's 
doctrines, gives a full and detailed account of his various writings, 
makes now and again neat little precis of his arguments, and yet 
never, to our thinking, succeeds in making his ideas intelligible to 
the modern point of view. When he does attempt to define Des- 
cartes' poeitim in relation to modern problems, he seems to us to 
bo anything but helpful. 

To give but one instance. What can be made of this ? 44 A Vo 
can hardly doubt that in its original form his system ought to 
have established extension on the same binds as thought, being the 
clear and distinct perception which we have of a quality different 
from thought. But Descartes’ philosophy was the very opposite 
of what historians of philosophy have described it — it was not a 
system based on the observation of the facts of consciousness ” (p. 
150). Whom does Mr. Mahnffy mean by the historians of philo- 
sophy ? Does he include Kuno" Fischer, the liret li\ ing expounder 
of Descartes, in the class? Again, if his system is not what theso 
historians represent it as being, how cun we bo in the state 
of hardly doubting 44 that, in its original form,” &c. ? Any- 
body who takes this view seems to us totally to misapprehend 
what Descartes means by intuitive certainty. The criterion of 
certainty to him is that reflection cannot weaken the con- 
viction by introducing any possible ground of doubt. He found, 
on a first view of the matter at least, that reflection might 
throw our persuasion of the existence of external things into 
a position of unstable equilibrium, whereas it could not even 
momentarily disturb our conviction of our conscious mental exist- 
ence. If liescartes hod shared common modern views respecting 
the relation of subject to object, thought to existence, ho would, 
or, to use Mr. Mahaffy’s term, he 44 ought ” to, have put tho cer- 
tainty of each on the same level. But then Descartes’ system is 
what it is just because it preceded all the modern discussions 
about the relation of subject to object in knowledge. Since, more- 
over, this was the conception of certainty habitually present to 
Descartes’ mind, he did not feel called on to distinguish in an 
emphatic way between the immediate certainty belonging to self- 
evident affirmations os the coyito ergo sum and the mediate or 
derivative certainty obtained by simple and clear demonstration. 
In point of fact, in the Rdgles he uses the word intuition both for 
the apprehension of self-evident principles and for the recognition 
of the necessary concluBiveness of a demonstration. Mr. Mahaffy 
notices this (p. 150), but by his way of referring to it as the over- 
looking of “a capital distinction” shows that he look's on it 
simply as a defect in Descartes’ method, without appearing to see 
how it is connected with the cardinal idea and purpose of his 
philosophy. 

Taken, however, in the light of a snmmary of Descartes’ prin- 
cipal writings, Mr. Mahaily’s volume is to be praised for its 
general clearness and ita precision of language in tho absence of 
all technicalities of expression. This is of course saying less than 
would be said if tho writings thus epitomized were thoeo of a 
technical writer like Kant, since. Descartes’ own language, if we 
except, perhaps, parts of the lihjles, is singularly clear ; yet it 
deserves to be recorded. In some places, too, Mr. Mahaffy has 
added to the English reader’s knowledge of Descartes by references 
to neglected writings. Thus, tho uccount of his ethical views, 
taken from lotters on the Sovereign Good prepared for the Princess 
Elizabeth and the Queen of Sweden, is a welcome addition to our 
knowledge of the father of modern philosophy. Possibly Mr. 
Maho^f inOkeS too much of these discourses, which do not give 
us anything like a system of ethics. Yet they contain valuable 
pointy os, for example, the possibility of regarding the three 
anoMttft conceptions of the highest good, pleasure, virtue, and per* 
faction of development, as alike true and reconcilable under a 
larger conception (p. 191), Mr. Mahaffy ’s endeavour to bring 


into view the less commonly recognised side work 

deserves all praise. It is only a pity that such psod work should 
be here and there marred now by an over-estimate of Descartes’ 
contributions, now by a strong and inexact statement reaped*' 
ing his relation to other thinkers. . For example, what Mr. 
Mahaffy quotes os 44 acute psychological remarks on the Com- 
bination of pleasurable and painful elements in the emotions of the 
theatre,” &c. (pp. 188, 189), will certainly not strike moat 
psychologists as such. They can hardly fail to be reminded by 
contrast of Hume’s penetrating observations on the Bame subject. 
Again, when tho author asserts (p. 161) that^ Descartes, in the 
Sixth Discourse of his Dioptric, “ lays down explicitly all the argu- 
ments and illustrations ” with respect to the perception of distance 
used long afterwards by Berkeley in his Theory of Virion, and 
which tho latter dishonourably wishes to pass off as perfectly 
original, the reader is inclined to suspect a touch of exaggeration. 
Certainly it is an exaggeration to say that 44 the metaphyrio 
of Locko and of his English followers down to the present 
century was essentially anti-Cartesian” (p. 204); and, when 
the writer goes on to say that this niotaphysic was generally, for 
that reason, 44 unfruitful and shallow,” the reader’s confidence in 
his sobriety of mind is not likely to be re-established. Then Mr. 
MahaiTy’s way of accounting for this shallowness is likely to strike 
the rentier as a little odd. lie says that this was due to the fact 
that metaphysics became divorced from mathematics. By a 
“ remarkable accident,” he observes, it happened that 44 none of the 
leading English metaphysicians in the seventeenth century were 
mathematicians.” This gave 44 ignorant people ” a chance of talk- 
ing metaphysics — among others (so it seems) • Locke and his fol- 
lowers — 41 which they could not easily attempt ns long as tho 
principles of Descartes prevailed.’’ But, since Mr. Mahaffy tells 
us only two or three pages before that, oven iu tho full zenith of 
tho Cartesian philosophy, when, therefore, it may be safely said to 
have 41 prevailed,” not only ignorant writers, but mere talkers in 
society, including fine *• Cartesian ladies,” began to learn Carte- 
siunism lor social purposes, like card-playing, this remark about 
ignorant people taking up philosophy because it had become 
dhorced from mathematics is a little perplexing. 

Yet an occasional dash of Hibernian warmth and force of 
utterance is after all not unpleasant in itself, and if one is content 
to read Mr. Mahaffy s book, not ho much to get exact ideas about 
Descartes’ position in the history of philosophy as to contemplate a 
curious picture of a remarkable man, the presence of this touch of 
exaggeration now and again will not seem out of place. Our 
author may bo congratulated on having made the picture of 
Descartes in the midst of his social surroundings, learned, clerical, 
ami fashionable, very complete and vivid. lie evidently enjoys 
setting forth the essentially noil-theological and pagan cast of 
mind of the man, who, in spite of Humorous obstacles, skilfully 
managed for ho long to maintain friendly relations with Jesuits 
and with Protestant clergy. Mr. Mahaffy by no meanB spares the 
weaknesses of Descartes, and dwells at somo length on his fear of 
Obureh disapproval, and on the questionable meaus which he em- 
ployed, ns for example in dealing with the doctrine of the 
Eucharist, to avoid the experience of Galileo. Yet, on tho whole, 
the biographer seems to be in nutlicient sympathy with the type of 
character portrayed ; as well ns with that ideal of gentlemanly 
44 generosity,” with its due recognition of tho claims of the senses, 
and of reason, of expediency, and of truth, to which it sought to 
conform. 


ASPHODEL.* 

TIXISS BR ADDON is a wise woman, for she knows how 
JlYJL to read the signs of tho times and to profit by them. 
Twonty years ago people were more romantic than they are at 
present, and when Mr. Wilkie Collins published the Woman t» 
White it was received with acclamations that showed that he had 
exactly hit the taste of his age. Miss Braddon followed suit with 
a series of novels where 44 life becomes a spasm and history a 
whiz,” of which the most powerful example is Henry Dunbar . 
Now murders and bigamies have ceased to interest, and detectives 
have been found out. The woifld bns become more self-conscious; 
and Miss Braddon, quick to see tliat some change is necessary, 
gives us tho blue china, the Japanese screens, and afternoon teas, 
that make up so large a portion of modern existence. 

The heroine of this new novel is not called Asphodel, os we 
might have expected, hut Daphne. Indeed, tho name of Asphodel 
is only once mentioned in tho l>ook, in the statement that it was given 
to the heroine when a child by a 44 painter friend of her father’s.” 
This lmidly scorns a sufficient reason for the choice of a title ; still, 
meaningless as it is, it is at least on advance on Just as I Am . 
Daphne is the daughter of Sir Vernon Lawford by his second wife, 
who leaves him a few years after their marriage. Sir Vernon con- 
ceives a bitter dislike to tho child, whom he sends from one 
school to anothor, and when the reader makes acquaintance with 
her, she is staying with a governess and a schoolfellow at an inn at 
Fontainebleau. Daphne is a very erratic young person, and has 
taken advantage of her governess’s sick headache to escape into the 
forest with the heavy and respectable Martha Dibb f Ond to bask away 
the long summer’s day. She is always boasting ofbfcr indifference 
to heat, as well she may, for surely no damsel of jtolfaaay senilbi- 

•* Asphodel, A Novel. By the Author of 44 8eonh” 

3 vok London ; Maxwell Sc Co. ’ 
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lit^s wool^ have dreamed of appearing on a suffocating June 
xQOmne ui $ v blue serge dress lined with scarlet oord up the back,” 
end with aoarilet stockings peeping from below it. The only pos- 
able excuse for such a costume would have been hair like the raven's 
wingj but Daphne’s locks are of the brightest gold. In this 
amazing dress she is attempting a comprehensive sketch of the 
surrounding country f when a voice from behind a rock makes 
several gratuitous suggestions as to colour. This voice of course be- 
longs to the hero, ana! for all the idea we have of his personality, he 
sight as well have remainod behind the rock for the roBt of the 
book. By and by, however, he emerges, fraternizes with Daphne, 
and asks to be allowed to join her picnic. Their meal is scanty 
and not veiy inviting, the pihae an rdsidance being half a fowl 
which “even in its zenith ” (what is the zenith of a fowl ?) had 
been a poor specimen of its kind, flowover, they make the best 
of it ; and, by the time they have finished, matters have advanced 
so far that the gentleman inquires the lady’s name, which elm tells 
him 18 Popp sea. She is led to do this not from any special ad- 
miration of that lady’s character, hut merely because Poppiea was 
the last person of whom Daphne had read. In return the boro, 
whose name we may as well say at once was (Jerald Goring, 

f ives her a sketch of his family history, and of the lady to whom 
e is engaged, though without mentioning either liis name or hers. 
It is, therefore, a groat blow to Daphne when a yeai Inter he 
appears at homo as the betrothed of her beautiful half sister 
Madeline (why not Madeline ?). The devotion of tliis pair of 
sisters is at least as unusual as their constant expression of it. 
Indeed verbal endearments are lavished on each other in tko most 
unblushing way by all the characters, who never open their 
mouths without apostrophizing the person to whom they are 
speaking with some tender epithet beginning with a D. Crushing 
as best she can her vonr-old passion for her future brother-iu-law, 
Daphne takes to athletic pursuits — rowing, billiards, and lawn- 
tennis — in company with a rejected lover of Madeline's, ono Edgar 
Turchill, owner of a very old and beautiful place in the neighbour- 
hood, of which he Hpeedily longs to make Daphne mistress. Miss 
Braddon is nt her best when she is describing these old Warwick- 
shire halls and pastures, which it is evident she both 
knows and loves. Wo are sorry to say she has not 
succeeded so well with her human beings. Daphne, indeed, 
with her impulsive, pleasure-loving, vet truthful nature, is on the 
whole possible enough, and if her language contains an undue 
amount of tlio word “ awful/’ she is often amusing in lier 
flippancy. But the others have no individuality at all. Edgar 
Turchill is n dreary specimen of bucolic worthiness, Madeline is 
“ splendidly null,” while Gerald Goring, the man of many talents 
aud more laziness, Ron of a self-made father and high-born mother, 
and sent to Eton nt fifteen, is no more like a real person than 
the flowers on Mr. Morris's daisy paper are like real daisies. 
Miss Braddon has done much better than this. However little 
we may approve of the heroes of hor former novels, at least we 
know something definite about them, and could describe them if 
necessary. But wo Imvo as little idea of what Mr. G oring is like, 
as people present at a dark stance of the slutpo of the spirit hand 
that touches their cheek. 

Thus far the ftorv is n mere idyl, but with Mr. Goring’s arrival 
it takes a shape which involuntarily challenges comparison with 
the temptation of Maggie Tulliver. Daphne, too, sees her danger, 
struggles and tries to avoid it ; and, by way of safeguard, accepts 
the proffered devotion of .Kdgur Turchill. Gerald Goring, wliu&e 
marriage has been postponed by the selfishness of Madeline’s father, 
takes refuge in Canada ; bui, when the warm season comes on, ho 
returns to England, and the two pairs of levers and Sir Vernon go 
abroad together on & three months' tour. This toir occupies the 
whole of the third volume, and is a mixture of Baedeker ami the 
diary of an enthusiastic soul on first leaving England. We are 
told at what hour they rose, how each person breakfasted, when 
they neglected to coiue in for luncheon, and when they did not. The 
two 41 supreme ” moments that came to them wero at Fribourg, 
listening to the organ and standing on the bridge •, and it seems hard 
that the same place should claim both. At last matters came to 
a crisis in the woods at Gliou. The blue lake “winks at Daphne 
Hit* a Titanic eye.” Mr, Goring makes his confession in a more 
my tholagical way than wo should have thought possible, even from 
the son of a self-made contractor: — 

••You aro not going to ©scape mo so easily,” ho said, pale to tlio lips with 
strongest feeling. “No ; you aud 1 have a long reckoning to settle. What 
do you think I am made of, that you dare to treat me a* you have done for 
the last month ? Am 1 a dog to be whistled to your side, i*> he lured away 
from love aud fealty to another b) » very trick, and grace, and charm 
within the compos® of woman's art, a.;d then to be dismiss'd like a dog — 
sent back to my former owner '( You think you can cure me of my folly — 
cure me by silence and averted looks- -that 1 can forget you and be again 
the man 1 was before I loved you. Daphne, you should* know me better 
than that. You have kindled a fire in my blood which you alone run 
quench. You have stooped in© In a poison for which yoii'huvu the only 
antidot©- Oh! my (linone ! my (Enone! will you refuse the balm that 
can heal my wounds, the balsam that you alone can bestow ? 11 

Daphne, not seeing how to put things straight, though the man 
does “look like an old Greek god,” goes into the middle of the 
lake and drowns herself. Of courso the end has been obvious all 
along ; when the reader is continually impressed with a young 
lady’s love of water, and it is also hinted that the same young 
lady has a dark fate hanging over her, ho must be stupid indeed if 
he cannot put two and two together. There does not, however, 
seem any valid reason for bringing her all the way out to Geneva 
to drown her, when she was for ever boating on the Avon at 


home ; and, as her father justly observed before the. event, a few 
feet would be as effectual for the purpose as many thousands. 
Daphne does her best, however, but, like most self-sacrifices, hen is 
made in vain. Her lister’s marriage is broken off, and the next 
year Mr. Goring ends a remarkably useless career in an accident 
on the Matterhorn. 

Apart from the character of Daphne, any interest that Asphodel 
may possess lies in the padding ; ' in the pictures of Shak- 
speare's country, of the level pastures and old manors of that part 
of the world, in the elaborate meals, and still more elaborate 
costumes. We have counted no less than twenty-one repasts in 
the book, sot down with a minuteness worthy of a menu at a 
Lord Mayor's feast, and this without reckoning afternoon teas, 
which are simply numberless, lu the millinery department, too, 
Miss Braddon has been equally energetic ; thirty-seven dresses of 
all sorts, with gloves and stockings to match, grace the pages of 
hor novel, and will no doubt tiro the imagination of the 
feminine reader. Plain and fancy; ball costumes, most re- 
chrrchus ; picnic ditto; plain serge costumes, for rowing wear. 
We fear that Asphodel will seriously injure the sale of Le 
Follet and Myra's Journal; and that, as we walk through the 
street, wo shall bo able at onco to say to our friends, “You 
have got on a 4 Goring suit 9 or a ‘Daphne dewi-toilette.’ ” Even 
in dressing her heroine Miss Braddon has done her duty, according 
to latter-day lights. Twenty years ago people would have shud- 
dered at the thought of putting a fair girl iuto yellow; but, what- 
ever limy be her private opinions, Miss Braddon knows too well 
what, in right to think ol reserving yellow to the dark-haired, 
brown-skinned section of humanity. *Bv the way, next time Miss 
Braddon wishes to drown a heroine, lot her choose a less grotesque 
symptom of despair than this : — “ Daphne had been without all 
appetite, even for her beloved roils and honey.” 


PERUVIAN BAKK.* 

T HE HE is moro in this book than its title would lead us to 
think. It may fairly he divided iuto two distinct andtoepa- 
rnte parts. The first portion deals with the adventures of^&r. 
Markham and his colleagues on the slopes and ridges of the Ancles, 
where they went to collect the seeds and plants of the chinchofia 
tree in its native wilds. Jn the second we have a detailed narra- 
tive of the introduction of this febrifuge into British India, 
Gevlon, Jamaica, and Java and Mexico. There are, further, 
some chapters throwing light on tho improvement and cultiva- 
tion of the caoutchouc tree, on maize, and on cotton. And there 
is a catalogue of tho literature of chinchona in which, in the midst 
of ofliciul roporls and medical and botanical essays, wo learn that 
there is li novel extant on the cure of the Countess of Chinchona, 
written by Mine, de Genlia, which, if “erroneous in every par- 
ticular, as far as all the facts aro concerned/’ yet shows how early 
this subject bad attracted general attention. Nor must it be 
imagined that this “ popular ” account discards science or descends 
to iho level of tl^e mechanics’ institute or tho young lady’s circulating 
library. It deals with medical analysis and horticultural details ; 
it could only have been written by one who had studied botany 
nnd who possessed an aptitude for the acquisition of foreign 
languages ; and while it avoids egotism and self-assertion, it can 
scarcely fail to enhance tho reputation of the author both in his 
literary treatment of the subject and as a pioneer of cultivation in 
tho recesses of dense forests delugod with tropical rains. 

It is ulso worthy of note that, although the introduction of the 
chinchona tree into India had occupied the attention of the 
Government since 1839, nothing was really done until Lord Dal- 
liousio himself took the matter in hand. People who dream 
vaguely of that statesman as occupied solely with the overthrow 
of effete dynasties and tho annexation of rich and misgoverned 
kingdoms, may ono day be astonished to learn the number of in- 
ternal reforms which are due mainly to his prescience. Postal 
reform, tin telegraph, the railway, and other solid measures were 
begun, and some were begun and finished, in consequence of 
his exhaustive Minutes. It was not, however, until i860 that 
Mr. Markham, under Lord Halifax as Secretary of State, set to 
work in earnest- Nothing can be more commendable than* 
the pains taken by the author to secure from the public a meed of 
approbation for his fellow-labourers. To pick tho braiuB of clever 
subordinates or lieutenants ; to appropriate the happy suggestions 
of colleagues or to look on men as mere inanimate tools ; to tako 
the credit of success yourself and to cast adroitly the blame of failure 
on others ; has often been tho resource of second-rato adminis- 
trators, diplomatists, and commanders. Mr. Markham is determined 
that every one shall get the full credit of his own performances, and 
ho laments pathetically the acantiuess of the rewards doled out, or 
the ungracious refusals experienced at the hands of Government. 
In truth, everybody in these adventures underwent on enormous 
deal of physical discomfort, and was exposed to sorno real 
dangers. The vast tract productive of chinchona trees was par- 
titioned out as follows. Mr. Markham himself selected the region 
of the Calisayn tree, which is found in Bolivia and in a part of 
Peru, and in this he was assisted by a gardener, John Weir. To 
Dr. Spruce, an eminent And practical botanist, were allotted the 
forests of Ecuador, famous for the species Succirubra or red bark. 

* Peruvian Bark : a Popular Account of the Introduction of Chinchona 
Cultivation into British India. By Clements E. Markluim, C.B., F.R.S. 
1860-1880. With Maps and Illustrations. London ; John Murray. 188a 
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This gentleman was aided by a gardener, Robert Grow, who, with 
the fervid energy and determination of a Scotchman, endured 
cold, wet. shipwreck, and fever without ever giving in or losing 
sight of nis main object. Mr. Pritchett went to nunt for grey 
hark in the forests of Huanueo. And* Mr. Lager, who has 
given his name to one species of the tree, laboured as an 
independent coadjutor in the forests of Bolivia. For a full 
account of the journeys performed and the expedients resorted to 
by these explorers we must refer readers to the book itself. 
Tnoir experiences of jungle life correspond with those of Mr. 
Bigg- Wither and Mr.' Smith in Brazil. The scenery was occa- 
sionally highly picturesque, And fatigue and hunger were forgotten 
at the sight of passes of surpassing grandeur and beauty. There 
were snowy peaks, stupendous waterfalls, and clear torrents break- 
ing into masses of foam over huge boulders of granite. At times 
the route lay over grassy highlands called pajonales , dotted with 
clumps of trees like an English park or chase, while splondid 
mountain rauges formed the horizon. But these wide views were 
soon exchanged for a narrow path under enormous forest trees, 
that shut, out the midday sun, and for sticky mud and bamboos 
that barred progress and needed the axe. While the thermometer 
never rose to 8o°, the explorers were drenched with heavy showers, 
or chilled with incessant drizzle ; the cold at night was trying ; 
hoar frost sparkled on the grass iu the morning ; and the travellers 
hod to put up with such shelter as was afforded by a rock, a small 
tent, or a shed never watertight from the first and now half- 
ruined. Then thero Were the inevitable plagues of tho tropics, 
such as venomous insects, and especially a fly which raised 
“ blood-red lumps all over the hands and face.” At night they 
were kept awako by heavy storms of thunder and lightning , and 
we conclude either that the whole party was amply fortified by 
frequent doses of the very bark for which they had come, or else 
that Mr. Markham did not think it necessary to expatiate on 
the inroads made by fevers and agues. Provisions were not abun- 
dant, and had to be carried on the backs of native Indians, moBt 
of whom distinguished themselves by a fidelity, an endurance of 
hardship, and an intelligence which would have dono credit to a 
Scotch Highlander. Air. Markham lays great stress on the merits 
of tho* coca-leaf, which on such an expedition surpasses betel, to- 
bacco, or any other stimulant. It grows on a shrub from four to six 
feet high, plantod in dark clay specially prepared for tho pur- 
pose ; and, when rolled into a ball and chewed at the rate of two or 
three ounces a day, it enables the eater to support a great amount 
of fatiguo, and prevents any difficulty of breathing at high eleva- 
tions. Its smell is agreeable and aromatic ; it cures headaches and 
rheumatism; and it has, of course, no affinity with cacao or cocoa. 
To add to those advantages, when used in moderation, it soothes 
and strengthens, and, unlike opium or alcohol, is not followed by 
an injurious reaction. It would have been well if Mr. Markham 
and his colleagues had encountered no obstacles but a treacherous 
climate and miry paths. On arriving at tho region of chinckona 
they were dismayed by the results of reckless and indiscriminate 
usage. Some treeB had been ruthlessly felled. Others had 
boon stripped of all their bark and left standing. The slopes of 
hills had been cleared of every tree and Bhrub by annual lires. 
In fact, Peruvians and Bolivians bad used tho bounties of nature 
with more than the average prodigality of Asiatics; and tho 
process of denudation was helped, instead of being hindered, by 
meddlesome and ridiculous legislation. To this improvident 
wastefulness was addod an absurd prejudice against such harmless, 
or more truly such philanthropic, projects as those of tho author. 
Fortunately Mr. Markham had provided himself with recommen- 
dations in high places procured through tho Foreign Office. But 
when were passports and Presidential recommendations proof 
against the obstruction of municipal Juntas and the stupidity of 
pompous and bigoted Alcaldes ? One of these noisy obstruc- 
tionists was most appropriately named Bobndilla; and how Mr. 
Markham had to write, explain, and expostulate, and eventually 
to get to the port of embarkation by forced inarch^, carrying off 
his cuttings and his soods in triumph, is all very happily and 
pointedly told. 

Headers not hitherto versed in the literature of the chinchona 
tree might be puzzled with the elaborate catalogue compiled by 
fidon tiiic writers with both stirpes and capita. The products of 
the trocs are further calculated to perplox. Besides tho common 
term quinine, wo are told of chinchunine, quinidine, ckinchonidine, 
quinamine, quinova, and even a quinetuui. About the exact 
difference between these substances, their qualities, solubility, and 
uses, the pages afford ample information. But, without going into 
a classification not. yet finally settled, we may state that, for all 
essential purposes, the quinine region may be divided into five 
sections. Peru and Bolivia produce the Calisaya , with tho yellow 
bark. Huanueo has grey bark of throe sorts. The Loxa region, 
near Quito, gives the crown bark known os officinalis . The 
Succirubra or red bark, conies from the region of Lima ; and tho 
Columbian bark from Fitayo and Oaqueta, The tree itself is tall 
and stately, with green leaves crossed by crimson veins and with 
clusters of flowers, roseate, crimson, or white ; and it gives forth a 
delicious aromatic fragrance. When crowded together the trees 
shoot up to a great height, and have tufts at their summits but no 
lower branches. 

It would have been highly disheartening if, after evading 
foolish juntas, senseless alcaldes, and red-faced Manuels, and risking 
life and health in the slopes of the Andos, the author had not been 
able to conclude his work with the announcement of its complete 
success. AJ 1 dangers were not over when Callao or Panama was 


reached. There was the journey to I^-lirifraoross tike Atlantic, 
the heat of the Bed Sea, and the penis of the Judin Ooeau. 
Every difficulty was, however, surmounted by csiefSul peck- 
ing of the seeds, and by enclosing the plants ip whnft sih termed 
Wardian cases, on the plan adopted by Mr, fortune, who used 
them in 1849 for the conveyance of tea to India ; and when tho 
“ horrors of the middle passage ” had done no injuiy, there was 
need of much care and disenmination in the selection of sites as 
nurseries and plantations. The Neilgherries were fortunately 
chosen for the first experiment, as in point of height, moisture, 
and atmospheric peculiarities, they bear the closest resemblance to 
the birthplace of the tree. And at the head of the plantation 
there was the late Mr. M‘Ivor, then or since the ablest arboriculturist 
in India. The experiment began in 1861, and it was soon per- 
ceived that the plants required moderate protection at first, and 
then plenty of light and air. Afterwards two plantations sprang 
up at Dodabetta and Nedivattftm, and in a general way we may 
conclude that Succirubra flourishes better and yields a larger 
portion of alkaloids in India than the Calisava or perhaps any 
other variety. Officinalis does well on the higher elevations ; and 
tho grey bark from the Huanueo forests has been growing in vigour 
and productiveness. At first every effort was directed to the 
judicious selection of sites, the distribution of seed and cuttings, 
and iko propagation of the species beyond the possibility of ex- 
tinction and failure. Private speculation came to aid public 
enterprise ; and under Lord Canning’s rules for the grant of waste 
lauds to enterprising merchants, some fifty private gardens were 
laid out. So rapid was the progress that trees so planted began to 

ield seeds in 1866, and by 1870 the time came for reaping the 

arvest. One obvious way of treating the plants was coppicing, 
as is done with birch, hazel, and Ash in our own woods. After eight 
years the young trees wore cut and the stumps were left to send 
out new shoots. But Mr. M'lvor hit on a plan of cutting the 
bark in ribbons from the standing tree, leaving intervals un- 
touched, and covoring tho stripped portions with moss bo as to 
exclude light and air. It was found that the bark was renewed, 
and alkaloids were secreted in the portions so treated. At 
the end of some mouths the bark left on the tree was re- 
moved, and the bare spaces were similarly covered with moss ; and 
as the tree grows this alternate process appears likely to go on in- 
definitely. Other experiments were made in crossing one species 
with another, and there can be little doubt that, under skilful 
management, fresh experiments may result in wider and more 
lucrative results. It is shown already that trees have been barked 
three, four, and six times, and that each tree can be made to yield 
3 lbs. of bark. 

Success near Ootacamund has led to attempts on the Palnai and 
the Animalli Hills in the Madras Presidency, wkero there are 
Bpots of different altitudes between 3,000 and 7,000 feet. A 
boginning has been nmdo in tho native State of Travancore, and 
in the hills of the Tinnevelly district, and on the Shevaroys in 
Salem. In the Wyunad, hitherto known os a successful field for 
coffee-planters, the chinchona- tree lias been naturalized, and there 
seems no reason why it should not lie introduced into Ooorg. If the 
Mahablesbwar Hills have been unsuitable owing to a climate which 
alternates between extreme dryness and excessive rainfall, a fair 
start has been made at a place cftlled Kungbi, some twelve miles 
from tho hill-station of Darjeeling; and, not content with benefit- 
ing British India, Mr. Markham has furthered the acclimatization 
of chinchona in Oeylon and in the Blue Mountains of Jamaica. 
Foreign countries have been invited to form chinchona planta- 
tions. In spito of revolution and bloodshed, the Succirubra and 
the Officinalis have taken root in Mexico ; and, in spite of mistakes, 
thero are now more than a million And a half of plants iu tho Dutch 
dependency of Java. In short, the success of an experiment 
begun just twenty years ago, is now placed beyond doubt, mischance, 
or cavil. 

The importance of an adequate supply of this valuable medicine 
always at hand, independent of interruption from wars, revolution, 
and short-sighted legislation in South America, cannot be over- 
estimated. Many an English magistrate and English soldier 
has owed his life to quinine. In Bengal it is familiar to the 
natives ns quinyan , and we have rarely found the smallest ob- 
jection made to it on the score of caste when dispensed by 
English hands. A plentiful supply of the unadulterated article 
might be the means of checking, in some measure, the ravages of 
the epidemic now known as the Burdwan fever. To Englishmen 
sent to punish LooBhais or Nagas on the Eastern frontier, and to 
sportsmen or explorers as a prophylactic, quinine is as essential a 
part of their equipment as a waterproof coverlet or a single-poled 
tent. Whether quiuino will over be manufactured on such an ex- 
tensive and profitable scale as to take the place of opium in 
China may fairly be doubted. But the very lost report from 
India shows that the plantations of Government are thriving ; that 
a large distribution of plants to the public is still going on ; that 
the crop raised in the Neilgherries alone was 114,000 lbs., some of 
which was exported to England ; and that, after due provision for 
establishments, collection, buildings, roads, and repairs, there wee 
a clear net profit on the transaction of some 32,000 /. We oannot 
follow Mr. Markham into his ingenious suggestions for the cultiva- 
tion of tho Ficus elastica which produces indiorubber, or for the 
improvement of Indian cotton by a supplv from Peru ; nor con 
we speculate whether sugar could be extracted from stalks of maize. 
The author may. rest assured that his name will ever be honour* 
ably associated with the acclimatization in India of one* of the 
most invaluable medicines ever dispensed to a fever-stricken popu- 
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lation, wjfchther by mil Burgeons end inspectors of the regula 
me d ic al service, or by civil magistrates, compelled by the exigen 
das of their position to appear before the native community in 
the part of Ze Medecin matgrS lui . 


LLOYD'S NORTH AFRICAN CIIURCII.* 

E great Church of the Carthaginian Primacy is a noble 
subject for the ecclesiastical historian. There is a dra- 
matic completeness in itB story. It gave early promise of a 
magnificently productive and influential fife, and its cud was sin- 
gularly tragic ; while it brought in turn upon the scene three epoch- 
making dramatis persona in the three characteristic Latin A fricana, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine. Through them the Church 
of pro-consular Africa has permanently affected all Western Cbrist- 
endom, Protestant as well as Roman Catholic, sects as well as 
churches, the New World as well as the Old World. The African 
Tertullian Latinized the theological and ecclesiastical language of 
the West. In all controversies on tho constitution of the Church, 
Westerns have appealed to the African Cyprian. No one bus con- 
tributed so ranch to Western theology as the African Augustine. 
44 Africa, not Romo,” as Dean Milman has aptly wid, 44 gave birth 
to Latin Christianity.* 1 ' 

Mr. Lloyd is very far indeed from being on original pioneer or 
a Totul-ttioKer. Hut he can claim the honourable distinction of 
being the firet Englishman who has attempted to write the history 
of the Church of North-Western Africa as an organic whole, from 
the earliest glimpses of it in the writings of Tertullian until its 
.extinction by the Saracen invaders. Ills guides arc not always 
tho very best or most expert ; ho seems to have made the ac- 
quaintance of only one amongst the recognized specialists ; but 
those upou whom he has relied aro usually good and fairly safe ; 
the chief of them aro cither English, like Gibbon and Canon 
Robertson, or else have become English-speaking, like tho three 
great North African Fathers and the Church historians Floury and 
Neandcr,by the intermediation of translators, lie has taken laudable 
pains with tho secular topography of his subject, not omitting to 
use recent sources, both solid and light, such ha Air. Bos worth 
Smith's Carthage and the Cart hay imam, and Mibs SdguinV chatty 
book about Algiers. II is ecclesiastical topography is very loose 
and thin, at which wo aro tho more surprised Weauao the only 
specialist writer whom he has used, the Jesuit Stefuno Antonio 
Morcelli, is here specially diffuse, and has placed at the end of 1 »U 
lost volume tbreo large maps of tho distribution of the episcopal 
sees in tho various provinces. The fact that Morcelli was a Jesuit, 
aud dedicated his Africana Christiana to a Tone, naturally 
suggests tho presumption that ho is likely to do an unsafe 
guide on one of the critical points in the history of the 
Church of Carthage — its relations with tho Church of Romo 
during the primacy of Cyprian and tho primacy of Aurelius. 
Michael Leydokker, Professor of Theology at Utrecht, in his 
Historia licclc&iee Africans IUustrata , published at Utrecht in 
1690, denis largely with this point amongst others. Ilis huge 
book, iudeed, is not a history, but a wearisome mass of dissortatioHS 
about various matters connected with the Church of Carthage. In 
1622 M. A. Capellus published a special dissertation, l)e Ad pell a- 
tionibus Ecclesia Africancc ad liomanam svdeni, which was re- 
published in Rome a century later. Tho matter lias boon handled 
more rocently by Dr. Rcinkons, the German Old Catholic Bfehop. 
Mr. Lloyd does not seem to know either of these writers, nor 
does he cite Morcelli in his account of the relations between Stephen 
of Rome and Cyprian, and between Zosinius of Rome and Aurelius. 
In the latter case he contents himself wholly with Floury and 
Robertson. We often wish that he had stuck more closely to Morcelli ; 
it might have given greater clearness to his book. Morcelli was no 
historian in the modern conception of tho word ; ho was a hard 
and dry annalist, after the fashion of the mediseval chroniclers, 
and he has thus put together an admirable framework for the 
modern historian to work upon. The mere conspectus of the 
annals of the African Church, from a.d. 197 to a.d. C70, which 
he has prefixed to his first volume, occupies sixty folio columns. 
The whole remainder of Morcelli's first volume is taken up with 
a catalogue of tho North African sees and lists of the succession 
in each see where it can he traced, together with a short biography 
of every bishop of whom any notice is extant. Mr. Lloyd has not 
. even compiled a list of tho known Bishops of Carthage. We find 
' no mention of Agrippinus until wo reach the ago of Cyprian, and 
then the reference is only accidental. Whether Optaius, who is 
mentioned as bishop in the Acts of tho Passion ol SS. Perpot.ua 
and Felicitas, or, as Seitz thinks, Agrippinus first held the Cartha- 
ginian see, Mr. Lloyd docs not attempt to decide. il A Synod at 
Carthage, under Agrippinus, who was bishop at tho end of the 
second century/* says Mr. Lloyd, in his account of St. Cyprian, 
44 had ruled in favour of re-baptism ,* aud ho places at tho loot of 
the page tho very loose reference 44 Morcelli, i. St. Cyprian him- 
self referred to this Council in his Epistles. St. Augustine blamed 
the ruKng of this Council, and he and Vincent of Lories both say 
that Bishop Agrippinus was the first to introduce tho usage of 
second baptism. The exact dato of tho important Council which 
Mr. Lloyd describes indefinitely as "a Synod” bus been a matter 
' of controversy until our own day. It was attended, as St. Cyprian 
told Quintus, a bishop of Mauritania, by the prelates 44 who governed 
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the Church of the Lord in Africa and Niunidia.” Wiksch calls 
the first Council of all (in Africa) 41 the African Council/* and 
places it in 215 or 217. Bishop Hofele thinks that it was prob- 
ably 44 the most Ancient synod of Latin Africa/’ He observes that 
the date cannot be exactly verified, but that it took place 44 under 
the reign of Pope Callistus I.”— that is to say, between 218 and 
222. Morcelli, Mr. Lloyd’s authority, places it in 179. Dr. 
Dollinger has clearly proved from one of the charges brought by 
Iiippolytus against CalliBtus that the Synod must have been held 
before the death of the latter. 

Mr. Lloyd is usually vague, insecure, and generalizing when 
lie writes of tho famous North African Synods. 41 A Council 
was held at Hippo in a.d. 393,” ho says, 44 under the presidency 
of Aurelius, Bishop of Carthage, who summoned the Council by 
Augustine’s advice. This was the first of a scries of plenary 
Councils, as they were callod, comprising the whole province pi 
A frica in its largest sense. No leBB than eighteen such Councils 
were held between the years 393 and 419, in which hardly any 
point of doctrine or discipline was left untouched.” If he hau 
traced tho history and work of tlieBe African synods, which began 
nearly a century and a half earlier than 393, or if he had-made the 
succession of the Bishops of Carthage tho backbone of his history, 
the book need have been no longer than it is, but it would have left 
a more definite and uniform impression upon the readers for whom 
it is intended. It is a marvel that Mr. Lloyd should have, as he 
evidently has, some perception of the importance of these Councils, 
and yet sliuu.d never have troubled himself to look at Hefele'e 
(\*ueiticny(xc/uchte f especially ns the two volumes necessary for his 
purpose have been translated into English. Ills subject is 44 the 
Church ” of North Africa. But of the actual concrete Church — 
the organized congregations of living men nnd women, who choso 
the bishops who sut in these Councils, to whom Tertullian minis- 
tered, over whom Cyprian and Augustine presided — we get from 
him next to no glirupHe at all. Wo find, of course, sum- 
mary biographies of Tertullian, Cyprian, and Augustine ; bat 
tho life of each is nn ofl-told story, for tho three belong oven more 
conspicuously to universal Church history, and to every section of 
that history— to the history of dogma, of schism, of heresy, of 
ecclesiastical constitution — than to the history of their own iocaI 
church. Air. Lloyd tells us that Tertullian, iu his Apology, l4 kas 
set before us u vivid picture of the Christian society in Africa/' 
and he quotes plouti fully from Tertullian and from fc 3 t. Oyprian'a 
letters ; but, he .wins too often to approach each of those sources 
secondhand, through tho mediation of Blunt Ow the Jtight Use oj 
the burly Fathers . From the canons of tho African Councils he 
might have derived a rich mass of information about tho life, 
character, and habits of the clergy ai d laity of the North African 
congregations ; and he might have found some aid from the 
chapter bonded 44 Mores Chrisiianorum” in the Primordia Ecclesiat 
Africa tue of the late erudite Bishop of Zoalatid, Friedrich Christian 
Rail Heinrich Muntor, tho author of the lieliyivn dcr Karthager , 
who was an expert and specialist upon Tunic archaeology, both 
before and after tho Christianization of Latin North Africa. The 
canons, like the letters of Cyprian, hear incidental witness to the 
originally democratic constitution of tho Carthaginian Church; 
nud its historian might have shown its development into an aris- 
tocracy, and finally into a limited monarchy, and how it was that 
the Independent, the Presbyterian, and Episcopalian of tho seven- 
teenth century each imagined that, his own ideal constitution of tho 
visible Church hud been more or less reached by tho Christian 
congregations of North Africa. The great Synod of Hippo in 393, 
to which Mr. Lloyd refers — the 44 PI ennriuiii totius Africa) Con- 
cilium," ixs it called by St. Augustine, who was present at the 
Council — ruled that no one might be ordained unices be had passed 
tin' probation or obtained the testimony of the people, a pro- 
vision which has been gradually attenuated into our modern 
si (fuis. Even thi« canon of Aurelius marked a declension from 
the earlier and i’uffcr statement of the democratic basis of ecclesi- 
astical authority by Cyprian and his follows in their common letter 
to the clergy and people of the Churches of Legio, Asturia, and 
Knicrita in’ Spain. “ Plata ipsa maxiino,” they Baid, 44 habet 
potestatom vol eligendi dignos sucerdotes, vol indignos rocusandi.” 
The student of English history will recollect wlmt a use was made 
of the precedent ol‘ the Church of Cnrtlmge and the letters of * 
Cyprian by Marshall, Calamy, and the other Presbyterian authors 
ol the famous “ shucctyuitiuus ’* in their attack upon Archbishop 
Laud and the Anglican episcopate; while the admiring biographer 
of their great enemy published his Life of Laud under tho title of 
Cyprianus A ay hens. The Puritans were able to cite the authority 
oi the great Council of llippo in their attacks upon the English 
drama, one of its canons coupling together, just as they did, 44 actors 
and apostates.” The traces of the abiding influence of the Church 
of tho Carthaginian primacy upon Western Christendom — Pro- 
testant, Anglican, and Homan alike— are innumerable. A chapter 
indicating some of tho signs that this wonderful Church, though 
dead, yet speaketh, would have formed an instructive and interest- 
ing appendix to Mr. Lloyd’s bock. 

Mr. 1 Joyd often cites Neauder, and it is not improbable that his 
subject and title were suggested bv tho frequnnt reference of the 
Gorman historian to the “ Nordafrikanische Eircho ”as a distinct 
ecclesiastical organism. Neander applies the tdrm exclusively, 
and Mr. Lloyd follows him in applying it exclusively, to the 
Church of Latin North Africa. Often, like Bishop Muuter, Morcelli, 
Leydekker, P. A. Sanchez, and M. A. Capellus, ho strikes out tho 
qualification 44 North ’* and calls it simply the t4 African Church/* 

\ Doubtless there was just reason for this nomenclature during the 
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lifetime of Tertallian and Augustine, And during the session of 
the great African Councils, although bishops eat in the latter 
whose sees were outside the province to which the name of Africa 
was then technically limited. Bat our modern extension of the 
name to the on tiro continent is Btire to be uppermost in tha minds 
of tho readers of the “Home Library," "When the late Dr. 
Burton of Oxford spoke in his lectures of “tho African Church," 
he meant tlic Church of North-Eastern Africa, tho Church of the 
Evangelist St. Mafk, the Church of Clement of Alexandria and 
Origan. When Mr. Lloyd uses the samo term, ho expressly re- 
stricts it to the Church of Tcrtullian and Cyprian, and excludes 
from it the Church of Clement and Athanasius. Hence the general 
reader, for whose use alone 11 popular sketch like Mr. Lloyd’s can 
be intended, may miss tho important fact in the evolution of 
Ohrirttendom that the two most wonderful and productive of all 
the pmuitno Churches were both located in wlmt lie now knows 
as Africa. Tho careful Emanuel a Schclstrate, canon and cantor 
of Antwerp Cathedral, who crossed swords with our own Stilling- 
fleet, gave to hia useful dissertations upon tho origin, doctrine, 
rites, synods, and history of this Church the more oxnct title 
Keel ruin Afrkana nub Primate ('urlhatnniam. Ah Bishop He lole has 
indicated, in his article on the African Church in the Kirch cn- 
lexicon of Wblzcr and Welle, the title is the common property of 
two Churches, if not of three — the G rook-speaking Church of 
Egypt and Oyrcnaicft, the Alexandrian patriarchate : the Latiu- 
S] H-alring Church of Proconsular Africa "Numidia, and Mauritania ; 
ami, thirdly, the Abyssinian or Ethiopian Church. Tho Negus 
Johannes of Abyssinia, or Ethiopia as ho prefers to call it, has 
lately boasted that his own community is the only African Church 
which has held fast its Christian faith century after century 
against the successive onslaughts of heathenism and Mohamme- 
danism. Ono unhappy chnrncteristic was common to both the great 
divisions of North African Christendom' — to tho Western Church 
of Carthage and the Eastern Church of Alexandria. Neither uf 
these magnificent and powerful Churches, so rich in tho genius of ! 
their teachers and rulers, was ever rcidly a national Church. The ! 
Church of Tertulliun anil »Sl. Augustine was Latin, and not Punic; > 
the Church of Origen and St. Athanasius was Greek, and not 
Egyptian. Both lands, before they became. Christian, ns Mr. 
Maurice has observed, had received n civilization and culture 
which were foreign to them, and not only foreign, but unnatural. 
The marvellous triumph of the Mohammedan invasion along tho 
whole of North Africa, from east to wcBt, may perhaps bo held to 
justify the same thinker’s conclusion that “the Church lmd not 
struck its roots deeply into one land or into the other, that it had 
not taken hold of tlioso who were tho proper inhabitants of the 
soil, that in tho one country it was too purely Greek, in tho other 
far too exclusively Latin." Tho Abyssinian monarch showed that 
he possessed somo historical consciousness, as well as patriotism, 
when ho told the Catholic and Protestant missionaries a few weeks 
ago, that he did not want either of them, because the Ethiopians 
were already Christians, and had held fast their faith under u strain 
which had destroyed that of more prosperous and civilized peoples. 

Mr. Lloyd only once ventures to criticize Ne under. Tho latter 
agrees with Wiltsch, with Seitz (tho author of tho excellent 
article “ Nordafrikanischo Kirchn * in Herzog's Heal -Eh cyrlnpii die. 
fur 'ProteMantische Thcologie und Kirchn , which Mr. Lloyd lias 
evidently not seen), with Bishop Muntor, and with nlnmtd all 
modern Protestant scholar?, in holding the probability of the 
Homan origin of tho African Latin Church. “ There is no sure 
ground for Neandcr’s conjecture, 1 " says Mr. Lloyd, and thereupon 
lie jerks out a new conjecture of his own. The most Latin of nil 
Churches may have had an Eastern origin, ns ho fancies, because, 
“in facilities of intercourse with tho Iloly Land, Carthage was 
not in fori or ’to Romo." If Carthago had obtained her Christianity 
from the East, it would Iin vc come by way of Egypt, i lire ugh Oy re n siiea 
ratber thau from the Holy Land. But ] Icicle, though he regards 
St. Mark ns the Apostle of Gyrenaica ns well ns of Egypt, decs not 
imagine that ho passed further west into Latin Afnira. Mr. Llovtl 
should have remembered Dean Milmuu’e suggestion that an 
ecclesiastical intercourse between Bonus imd Carthago was to he 
expected from their busy commercial intercourse, which, “on 
account of the corn-trade alone, was probably more regular and 
rapid than in any other part of the Empire." 

“ Tho African Church,” says Mr. Lloyd, “ readied tho rulimnn- 
ling point of its history at the Great Council of Carthage in 
A.n. 418.” It would be more true to sa\ that tho contemporary 
events (if the Vandal invasion and the death of St. Augustine 
during the Vandal pi**go of Hippo, in a.t>. 430, mark tho political 
ami biographical turning-point in tho life of the Church of Latin 
North Africa. Mr. Lloyd's chapters 011 the •• Vandal Invasion" 
und 0 Yondnl Persecutions ,r show that he did not make a very 
wide literary search before sitting down to compile thorn. If tho 
Catholics wove persecuted after the Vandal conquest, they had per- 
secuted the Dona tints before the invasion, ami the latter mudo 
Cptnmon cause with lh»* invaders. Here Mr. Lloyd might have 
profitably used Pnptuirordt's (Jeschichte dvr Vandal ischen llcrrsnhaft 
t« Afriha ; but his references in these cdia.pt ers are solely to Gibbon, I 
Bingham, M. de iSainte-Murics ha Tuuinie Chretiennc, Fleury, I 
Cardinal Newman’s notes on a portion of Fleury, and thrice to 
Morcelli. Eveb Salvia n a well-known description of the ter- 
rible immorality of the clergy and laity of the Cartlnurinian 
Church w cursorily cited second-hand from Fltnry, and as 
'Fbmiy omits its most characteristic point, Mr. Lloyd follows 
him in the omission, tinlvian probably exaggerated when he 
said that it was scarcely possible, after tho ’ strictest search, 


to find one; chaste person in the Oartm^btan t?htti*b. But 
such an assertion is of nq slight tdgaiftesites fot tfae hiitorian 
of that Church, when he brings it into connexion wltfi the &et 
that tho North African bishops, sifter long struggles; had pnlf 
just succeeded in imposing celibacy upon four carders of the 
clergy. At the Council of Carthage, in A.n. 401, less than forty 
years before the Vandal conquest of the city, a canon was passed 
prohibiting bishops, presbyters; deacons, and subdeacons, from in* 
tercourse with their wives, on pain of deposition, adding that the 
clergy of the other orders were not to he forced to each con- 
tinence — nisi matvriori entate. The canon was proposed by the 
renowned Bishop Aurelius. Ilefele cites it as Number 4, and 
omits its inclusion of subdeacons; hut it oocurB in thft Codex 
Canomtm Kcd wire Africans as Number 3, and subjoined iw a 
reason “nui sacra inysteria contrectant." The Jesufst annalist 
Morcdli characteristically traces tho catastrophe of the dntiua of 
this African Church, “ Afrnrum exitus luctuosus to the laxity of 
the bishops of Africa and Libya, who violated the canons by con- 
tinuing to live with their own wives. Hchelstrate takes the same 
view. As Slmkspenre march<*s the vigorous young Fortinbras 
aero -s the stage in the last. Kccrie of Hamlet, to console the audienoe 
as fur as possible for the death of the protagonist, so Morcelli 
closes 1 he annuls of tho dead Church of St. Augustine of Hippo 
by calling attention to the prosperity of tho new Church of st. 
Augustine of Canterbury. Tho “ Britnnni " appear to console the 
Catholic Church for the less of the “ Afri," 


EASlKltX TOPI'S.* 

THEN the ppgrims of the middlo ages after long Absence and 
great hardships returned from tho Holy Laud they occa- 
sionally gave to the world an account of wlmt they saw, and very 
precious their modest little discourses are, although sometimes 
wanting in • detail ; as, for instance, when the description of 
Jerusalem is confined to finch a sentence ns “ We here kissed the 
tree from which the Holy Cross was made, and beheld tho stone 
on which sat the cock who crowed thrice before 9 fc. Peter." But, 
meagre ns they aie, they incidentally give 11s valuable information 
as to distances, the existence of ancient names attaching to certain 
sites, the appearance of ruins that have since been swept away, 
and uhove all they ure almost our only sources for such topo- 
graphical information of the time. The modern pilgrim is a 
totally dill ere lit bring; lie is actuated, no doubt, by n longing to 
set eyes on the scenes so familiar to him by mime, "but yet so for 
off and so intangible ; 11 desire to discover for himself that 
Jerusalem does really exist, mid that the Mount of Olives does not 
belong to the region whose chronicles are always dated “once 
upon a time.” He may even he stirred by deep and serious 
motives more nkiu to those of his niediteval prototype, motives 
which are fur too bucred to he liuhtly spoken of. But let 
the reasons that induce him to visit the Holy Land he what 
they may, one heavy sense of duty oppresses him, making 
himself anxious uud wretched at the time and others after- 
ward inexpressibly sad — he must, write ft book. In other lands 
he can lazily ml mire the freshness and novelty of tho life 
ho sees around him, can revel in the beauties of nature and 
the picturesque. Not ho in Palestine. Note-book in hand, he 
must, like a brokers man, malm an inventory of all he Bees; he 
must keep his ears ever on tho alert, lest ho miss some Scrip- 
ture nn mo; and bo must carefully record the impression wade 
upon him by the first view of each sacred spot. What does it 
matter to him if the guide-book which ho holds in his hand con- 
tain? the same information, and a vast deal more, much better 
told r* 1 1 is not only his duty, but his proud privilege, to check it 
off and pronounce the guide-book right. Want if Brown, in his 
“Holiday on Iloly Hills," or Jones, in his “ Se’nnight in Sinai," 
or Robinson, in his “ Snunterings on Sacred Shores," wept the 
same tonrs uud sang tho same hymn as the llaram Area came in 
fight from Olivet I the public — hi? public at the local Sunday 
School or Penny Reading- room — will demand of him an account, 
and will not abate him one tear-drop or one line of He^le'B 
Christian Year. Thus it is that Henson after season the hook- 
market is flooded with so-cnlled books of Eastern travel, nine- 
tcnth.fi of which are of no real or permanent interest whatever. It 
is a pity tlmt we cannot have, in a cheap and uniform handy series, 
all the really useful books on tho subject — Stanley, Robinson, Sepp/ 
and others — and “ Boycott ” authors of the mere tourist class, who 
udu nothing to our knowledge, and seldom eien serve to while away 
an hour with their entertaining style. The first two at least of tha 
books mentioned below belong to this class. Mrs. Sumner’s work is a 
fairly readable account of an ordinary three months’ excursion to 
Egypt and Palestine, begins in the orthodox way with a descrip- 
tion of tho start from Charing Cross Station, and ends, as is m o s t 
fit, with a recommendation of the dragoman employed by the 
party. More than this we cannot say for it. Mr. Weld’s book is 
like tho last-mentioned, “ only more so " ; the heading of chapter ix. 
will give an exact indication of the style and contents--” Jeru- 
salem and Olivet, The Longing of My Life Fulfilled, A Striking 

* Our Holiday in the East fiv Mm. George Sumner. London: Hurst 
& Blackett. rfB6i. ’ 

tittered Palm Lands. By A. G. Weld. London : Longman*, Girden, & 
Co. iB3j. . 

The A'tw Playground ; or, Wandering* in Algeria. Bv A. A. Knox. 
London : C. Kcgen l*aul & Co. x88*. 
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Vlwr, Tto WailjBg1plM», *c. &c.”s it is guide-book seasoned 
jwith atotimeiifr throughout; but haa tta advantage of being in & 
leea pretontkms and more Convenient form, as well ns of having 
been tarefulfy compared throughout with the recognized authori- 
ty on Palestine topography. One phase of -the modem Pilgrim’s 
character which we omitted to mention just now is well exempli- 
fied in these pages— ‘•namely, the curious moral transformation 
which he too Often undergoes while upon his travels ; lead, for 
instance, the following : — 

We neat drove along the Mahmfidiyeh Canal, to tlic garden of one of the 
late Viceroy’s daughters. On our way we exp reused a wi.sli for some pods 
Of the Lebbok-fcrec (Albizzia Ltbbth of the Went Indict*), which is exten- 
sively planted along the roadside; so down jumped our tail, lithe dragoman 
Hamftiard, and kicking off his slippers, dim hed up the tree in the twinkling 
of an eye; then tearing down a branch laden with pods, he presented it to 
us. At the Princess's garden (which was gay with the Poinscttia pulrhvr- 
rivia\ lie was equally Ireo in gathering "hachis.li,** nml various plants; 
and in rooting up a geranium out of one of a row <»f flower-vases, he broke 
the vase in two, for which accident lie was so far from being sorry that lie 
-only swore at the people in charge for its having been so rickety on its 
base. 

We wonder what would bo thought of a party of foreign 
travellers in this ebuntry who permitted their servant to net in 
such a manner in a lady’s garden P No wonder that the English 
are so respected in the Hast. 

Mr. Knox’s The New Playground; or, Wanderings %n Algeria , 
treats of a less hacknied subject, and, as the author really went in 
pursuit of health and pleasure, and lias occasionally something new 
to tell us, we must premise that we do not by any means include him 
in the category of our Modem Pilgrims ; indeed, his book forms a 
most pleasant contrast to tlioso we have described. On the con- 
trary, there is a freshness and unconventional naive! a about his 
stylo which is absolutely charming, and while he scorns to pre- 
sent. his readers with ill-disguised extracts from Murray, he gives 
them just the amount of useful information which an intending 
visitor to the country would require. Tho author decides etn phat i- 
cnlly that he did not come out inquest of adventures, and, as he re- 
marks, 44 if I heard that a lion or pauther had arrived at Algiers, 
and was in the habit of taking ids usual 4 walking exercise * on the 
f slopes ’ of Mustapha Supdrieur (where we are now residing), J 
should instantly gratify a liberal curiosity as to the site of Carthage, 
which has the advantage of being some way olV.” liis only object 
was health and quiet, and Algiers certainly would appear to odor 
greater facilities in these respects than most places on tlie Medi- 
terranean shores for elderly people and invalids; for there, at 
least, warm hours in the open air are always to be had. Nor is 
the distance from London at all deterrent; for Algiers may be 
reached in three or four days, allowing plenty of time for rest upon 
the way, and the worst that can be anticipated on tho sm passage 
is a sharp encounter with the mistral. Mr. Knox's account of his 
■own experience of this wind is well worth reading, and tho scene 
and sensations must bo painfully familiar to many of our renders. 
After expressing hits apprehensions when ho found that it was 
blowing so furious a gale at Marseilles, and his satisfaction at the 
smooth way in which they glided through the water as they left 
the harbour, be nays : — 

At this moment the Said took a five-burred gate — in fact, there may have 
been six burs — nml then playfully threw licranlf on one hide. . ’. our 
berths were across ship (I do not know if that he t ho nautical term, 1 
" athwart ” Hounds more in the style of the late Captain Mfirrvat), and all 
I know is that for nboufc twelve hours wo were at one moment standing on 
our heads and were (lien replaced upon our heels; but oh, the nxxful 
moment, between tho two processes. . . There was a sound of crockery 
and of people running. Alas! that was no banquet, no scene of genial 
hospitality for which they were making preparation . . lor the rest of 
the night l remember nothing but. the wails of exhausted men and women, 
who hud lost the power of groaning; the long-drawn swish of the sens 
which we had shipped along the deck ; the absurd jingle of the hell above, 
as the poor iguorant sailors made it out to he two hells or six hells, or n*\ it 
might, happen. What have hells got, to do with it? »S:»y it is n hundred 
bells at once and have done with it, if you can't tell us wliat o’clock it is in 
a rational way. 

At length he arrived in port and made his first acquaint anon with 
Algerine pirates. In his agitation ho had forgotten the Moham- 
medan profession of faith in Arabic, which he had carefully st udied 
with a view to conciliating tho Moslem should he got into trouble 
-—not that he wished to hold out any hope of his immediate, con- 
version, but, as he says, 44 1 Bhould have liked to feel that 1 was 
•open to fair argument on the subject of Mecca, if they would only 
leave the umbrellas alone.” 

.One chapter is dovoted to the question of Algerine piracy, hut 
not exactly to the wholesale kidnapping of Christians, tho penuis- 
ulonof which was for centuries tho disgrace of civilized Europe. 
Mr. Knox deals only with tho phase, of it which he himself met 
with— to wit, the marauders who lurk about and endeavour to sell 
a villft to the unwary traveller. We must take it ns a sound prin- 
ciple to begin with, that every man against whom you may brush 
shoulders in Algiers wishes to let you or sell you a villa. The 
tricks, traps, and dangers of this nefarious traffic arc well exposed, 
and if after reading 44 The New Playground/’ a visitor to 
French Africa finds himself the occupant at an exorbitant rent or 
price of an unwholesome and ill-drained tenement, it is his own 
fault 

During his stay in Algiers a rather serious fire occurred, burning 
down the theatre, and threatening the Governmentdiouse and 
neighbouring buildings. An alarm was raised that this was tho 
work of native incendiaries, that a plot was on foot to bum down 
the town, and at one time the public uneasiness nearly attained the 
dimensions of a panic ; but 44 the nonsense subsided as it rose. 


there was a fire ; there had been loss of life ; hut there was no 
native conspiracy to burn down the town, and get rid of ‘the 
French. Enough had been done to gratify the hotel-keepers on 
the Itivicrn, but wo could not go further.” The last sentence is an 
Amusing illustration of the natural tendency one has to identify 
oneself with the cause of the placo at which one may happen to 
bo staying, and to take a lively interest in tho local rivalry with a 
neighbouring town. Like Charles Lamb, Mr. Ivnox sometimes 
chafed under the undisturbed leisure which lie enjoyed and occa- 
sionally yearned alter the old routine of his in agistcrial duties. 
The native police court accordingly had great attractions for him, 
and although he did not understand a word of the language, he 
found it of great intorost to compare its proceedings with those of 
the London tribunal over which lie himself had to long and 
lionourubly presided. Ho quotes a supposed verbatim report 
of u typical case before tho Gadi, from the work of Captain 
Diehard, formerly chefxlu Bureau Arabe at Orleans villo, which gives 
a very just, though facetiouSj account of Arab summary legal proce- 
dure. The hook does not pretend to give us much of the history of the 
country about which it treats, but what we are told is very well 
worth perusal. Tho sketches of tho origin and vicissitudes of tho 
> Kahyles, or Berber “ confederations,” from tho earliest times until 
their final subjection by tho French, is lucid and concise, it is a 
pity, however, that tho author has not resisted the too common 
temptation to talk in one or two places about what ho knows 
nothing of. To snv, for instance, that tho tattoo marks on 
women's fares are forbidden in tho Koran, and are there called 
heft bet. cl chg/an, or 14 devil's writing,” is simple nonsense. Again, 
it is very odd to find the legend of tho conquest of Gog anil 
Magog (probably tho Turkomans) by Alexander the Great, which 
is embodied in ;i somewhat legendary form in Chnpler xviii. of tho 
Komu, told ns a local legend of the Last Day. It is worth while 
comparing the two accounts; — 

MoiiAanifcn. Ma. Knox. 

They “ O J>)m I Kiirmiin ! The reader must forgive me for 
verily (Jog and Magog (Ynjuj ami introducing him to tin* "dftdjond- 
Mtiiuj ) aie tloiiig ex ii in tlu* loud, jiioutunrljoudju.*' The word set mu to 
Chilli xxc pay thee IrilmtuNon con- indicate a had joke; hut it really 
dition that (hou Not between ih and means a countless people of hiiv/igu*, 
them a rampart V '* He mud, "What whom Sidi Korn in has shut up ho- 
my l.ord has es’tnblMied inc in is tween two mountains of i*tonc, nml 
hi M or; so hoi;* me with your shut down with a co\er of iron, 
strength, and 1 w ill wst between*} ou When the iron pot-lid 1 k\h been 
and them a h«i rier. JJnng me pigs rusted by tune and shaken by the 
of iron until they till up the .space efforts ol‘ the good people with the 
between the mountain sides.” Saul long nuiue, they will ut last break 
he, “ l’dow it until it makes a lire.” out. 
bairt lie, 44 liri ug me that 1 m.iy pour 
over ir. molten bras*.” So they 
could not scale it and they could not 
tunnel it. . . . And we lefr. tome 
of them to suigc on that day oxer 
others, and llw trumpet, shall he 
blown nud we will gather them to- 
gether. 

But perhaps General Dammts's hook, from which our author 
borrows, is to be blamed for these aud similar blips. Of the Knbylcs 
themselves Mr. Knox seems* to entertain tt high opinion, and con- 
siders them far superior to the Arabs, both physically and intel- 
lectually. We prefer to pass over his account of tlie atrocities 
attributed to tho French in their campaign against this people in 
1N46, and in the insurrection of 1S50-51. A conflict with 11 fierce 
and semi-barbarous people always produces a greater crop of 
horrors than e\en the wholesale massacres of modern civilized 
warfare, and reprisals often take a form that reads unpleasant in 
a despatch. We can only hope that tho memory of former cruel- 
ties tuny soon dio out . and that Algeria may continue to prosper, 
as she no doubt has done hitherto, beneath French rule. 

There an- so runny little bits of genuine humour in tho author’s 
comments on what he sr. w, that wo should like to quote them all, 
and offer them as 44 Orient pearls at random strung” to the reader, 
but this would not be fair to the work itself. The following speci- 
men is quite true* to nature; — 

II.* xx as mirk even for an Arab, and came from some place, in tho desert 
beyond Tuggurl. Jle had been saving up money ui order to get married, 
and his bride was waiting for linn at some hot place in the sand. The 
wedding must nerds be a hurried one, for he xvould have to get back quick, 
to IJisUin to legume his \\o»*k. I suppose the usual Arab idea of a honey- 
moon would 1 m* to spend a few happy, happy days xxilh the bride, give her 
a good beating \\ ith ft stick, lock her up, and hand the key to a female 
relative advanced in years, xvho xvould redeliver the young lady to you in 
tair condition on your return. 

Tho book is one rather of pleasant chat than of statistics, or even 
of ordinary travelling incidents : and it is quite refreshing, amid 
the depressing influences of the winter we are passing through, to 
follow' the genial author ia his rambles through & land of culm aud 
sunshine. 


TWO MINOR NOVELS.* 

T HE first of these two novels is nothing but an overgrown 
tract. It has been written with a highly moral object, and 
may be looked upon us a kind of young ladies' supplement to 
Murray's Handbook to Gibraltar. The natives of that town, we 

* The Life of a Hock Scorpion. lJy Flora CulpcnM-, Author of. 
“ llemimsctmces of Gibraltar,” ** lloliduy Amusements,” &c. London : 
Charing Cross Publishing Company. 

Dorothy Compton. * Story of the *15. Rv J. R. Ilcnsloxxo. London: 
Kerbv and Eiulenu. iSSo. 
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learn, are known by tbe name of the 44 Hock Scorpions * ; and in 
the Life of a Hock Scorpion ore dearly set forth the dangers to 
which fascinating and highly respectable young females will find 
themselves exposed from the ofhcers of the garrison. But fore- 
warned is forearmed. Let those who intend to settle there, before 
they leave Southampton, provide themsolves with a copy of this 
virtuous story, and study it in the intervals of sca-sioKneBS. If 
they do so, they will derive from it this additional gain. They will 
fiud it such uncommonly dull reading, that they will readily admit 
that, after all, sea-sickness is not the greatest ill in life. It may 
be bad, very bad, but there are stories which cause even greater 
.misery. Nevertheless, we trust that they will look upon the care- 
ful perusal of this tale as a solemn duty, and will persevere in it 
to the end. For, to quote the author's own words, it has been 
41 written with a view to warning young ladies who are about to 
take up a residence with tlioir families on the Hock of the many 
dangerous companions they may ho thrown amongst, should they 
trust too much to their own sagacity in choosing their acquaint- 
ances, refusing to listen, as Eva did. to the wise counsels of a 
mother.” What they are to do if they do not happen to lmve any 
mother at all. wo arc nowhere told. In that case we presume 
that it would be always found that they had a virtuous godmother, 
or a widow aunt in reduced circumstances but most piously dis- 
posed. Even, however, if they have neither one nor the other, 
still they have only to follow the excellent precepts which 
are scut tired with a liberal hand through the pages of this 
work, in order each to secure perfect propriety of conduct, 
mid in the end a virtuous clergyman for a husbaud. The 
author is not merely content with loading her heroine to tho very 
brink of destruction, and making the wicked hero shoot himself 
dead, but she takes care besides always so to point her moral that the 
most careless cannot fail to find it. We come, for instance, across 
such passages ns the following: — "Hero, at the closing of this 
chapter, tho author entreats the young 'debutantes on this world’s 
stage ’ (to whom this little work is especially dedicated) to lay 
the lessons it contains to heart.” She adds force to her entreaties 
by laying down principles of morality which, if not altogether new, 
are at least true. ** To deceive/' she tolls her yoritog friends, 44 is 
reprehensible in the extreme.” In the sufferings that tbe heroine 
bi ought upon herself by the neglect of this sound rule of conduct, 
a striking warning is offered. To her fortunes, then, we will at 
once turn. 

When the story opens, Eveline Osborn is, indeed, in a very Bad 
state of mind. She was young and beautiful, no doubt ; but what 
do yoqlh and beauty avail when the possessor of them reproaches 
t lie* best of papas and mammas with their 41 everlasting lectures ” P 
.She had hitherto been known by tho endearing name of Rosebud ; 
but she turns round on her mother, Lady Osborn, and says, 41 For 
goodness sake, do leave off this absurd cognomen, and call me • Eva/ 
if you must curtail my name.” Her fond parent begins by reply- 
ing, "You used to be all gentleness to your invalid mother, 
while yet your joyous spirit kept us all alive.” Tho heroine’s 
conduct after a couple of pngos of good talk became so outrageous 
that 44 sho flung herself out of the room, banging the door after 
her, thereby terribly shaking Lady Osborn’s weak nerves.” We 
could almost wish that here, too, as well as in other places, the 
Author had paused to point the moral. 44 Lay this lesson to 
heart,” she might have said, addressing her dear young friends, 
44 that to bang doors is in itself reprehensible in the extreme, even 
though the weak nerves of a mother are not thereby terribly 
shaken.” Before long n wicked Captain comes upon the scene, 
who, we regrot to say, was the eldest son of a nobleman. He 
makes love to Eva, and makes it on the sly. In this evil course 
he is countenanced by the family of the Beaumonts, who pretend 
to bo ns fashionable as they are really abandoned. But let us be 
comforted ; for 44 severe,” says our author in her moral preface, 
44 will be their future punishment, wo may be sure.” It is not for 
want of warnings that Eva listens to him. She % hns a virtuous 
sister, who was engaged to a wealthy and virtuous Colonel, 44 who 
gave her much good advice, hut it was lost on tho thoughtless 
girl.” The wife of a highly respectable baronet, herBelf the 
mother of a large family of children, raises also her warning 
voice. But Eva flirts away with her Captain, till one even- 
ing at n dance he presses her to consent to a secret engage- 
ment, 44 ns he said his father, Lord Lansdown, was against 
his marrying until he was twenty-six years of age.” Happily, 
at that moment a female voice, seemingly from amongst the 
drapery, was heard crying out in tones of the deepest feeling, 
nnd with a foreign accent, 44 Eveline, beware. Heed him not.” 
The heroine almost faints. The wicked Captain gnashes his teeth 
And shakes ins list in the direction whence came tbe sound, ex- 
claiming, 44 Had I not this angel on my arm, I would tear down 
every stitch of this infernal bunting, and search out this voice.” 
He had — as was only natural in the depraved heir to a peerage — 
drunk too much champagne, and he makes a great deal of noise, 
lie places Eva in an armchair, and rushes in pursuit of the voice. 
Her knees knock together, and her teeth chatter, she becomes icy cold, 
find, at lust, with some return of a sense of propriety, she cries 
out, 44 Oh, where is dear papa F ” The old gentleman "had, mean- 
while, unfortunately fallen asleep in tbe midst of the gaiety. As 
bis hair was silky silver, and as he was wearing his 44 star and 
ribbon of knighthood and his medals, &c.,” no doubt he presented 

very venerable appearance. When he was roused and learnt 
What had happened, he did not allow the weakness of a parent to 
make liim forget the duty of a father. 44 Your conduct*” he said 
to his giddy daughter, 44 has been most reprehensible ; since I fell 


#2eep yonder, our friends ate all scandalised** Of course he at 
oi&e took her home, and, we fear, thereby lost his supper. Her 
brother remained behind biting his nails Sad knitting his brows* 
Under ordinary circumstances such conduct at m evening party 
would also be moBt reprehensible: but, considering the provoca- 
tion which he had received from the main of the story, it was 
more than excusable. 44 4 Confound the fellow t 9 he exclaimed, in 
a loud whisper, stamping his foot” The chapter thereupon doses, 
but it is plain to every one that he means to challenge the guilty 
Captain to a duel. 

For a time, however, a little harmony is restored j but when 
the Captain * 4 had the 4 hardiesse ’ to call on the Osborne, he was 
vory properly informed that Lady and Miss Osbocn were indis- 

5 used nnd could see no one, and that the others were- out riding/ 9 
’he speaker of the mysterious voice at lost mokes herself known, 
nnd declares tlmt she is the Captain’s wife. When he heard of 
this, 44 a black and dreadful look came over his usually handsome 
face,” and be resolved to kill her. Why he does not do so we 
have failed to make out. However, he will not give up t ha 
heroine, hut writes to propose that she shall run away with him. 
By this time a severe illness had brought this lovely, but mis- 
guided, creature to a very proper state of miud, and she sends 
him a letter, not unworthy in its high moral tone of tho author 
of the book. ,4 I beg to say,” sho begins, 44 1 have received 
your singularly insulting and objectionable note, sent, too, 
clandestinely I perceive.” She ends by exhorting him to repent. 
So far is ho from listening to her that he at once runs 
away with ono of tbe wicked Beaumonts, and before long 
goes mad and blows his head to atoms. 44 Thus ended,” the 
moralist observes, 44 the career of a man who had been alt his life 
tho victim of his own bad and uncontrolled passions.” Very 
different arc tbe fortunes of tho Osborns. A lew lines further 
down on the very page on which we read of this suicide, we 
are told that the virtuous Maud married her no less virtuous 
Colonel, k the next paragraph, with much satisfaction, we read 
tlmt 44 Eveline, who bad now become quite as good and quiet as 
her sistor, was engaged ero long to a clergyman residing near 
their house.” That Bbe had become quiet mattered unfortunately 
but very little to Lady Osborn, for that exemplary lady shortly 
afterwards died. She might have been allowed the satisfaction, 
we think, of living to see that her beloved daughter did not have 
a relapse in her morals ; but, on the contrary, always closed the 
door so carefully that even the weakest of nerves could not have 
been shaken. 

In passing from the Life of a Hock Scorpion to Dorothy 
Compton we rise — fall, may be, some will consider it— from the 
region of tracts to that of high-flown romance. Tho scene of tho 
tale is laid in the Jacobite rebellion of 1715. The author, being 
a lady, and a very young one perhaps, is naturally devoted 
to the cause of the Stuarts. Her heroine, who gives her 
name to the story, is a youthful heiress living in the north 
of England. The most remarkable thing about her that we 
have been able to discover is that one day 44 a faint breeze 
lifted the tendrils of soft brown hair from her forehead.” In the 
days of George I. the author should know hair was hair and ten- 
drils were tendrils. AVhatever deficiencies there may have been 
in the literature of those days, extravagant nonsense was most 
carefully avoided. At that time, moreover, the sun used to set 
after the good old fashion. There were no 44 tender, pearly tints, 
that melted into the faint azure which slept in tho calm of coming- 
night ” ; nor was there anywhere in creation 44 a garb of violet 
glory.” In fact, nature, if somewhat commonplace, at all events 
had not learnt to make herself utterly ridiculous. But to return 
to our heroine. She of course has a lover, and a lover who » on 
the side of the Pretender. He has a rival in ono of her cousins,, 
who, as every one must have expected, turns out to be a traitor to* 
the good cause. In his eyeB one day was seen 44 an evil glitter/’ 
Later on, when the rebels are at Preston, the figure, of a until, 
cloaked and disguised, appears on the scene. 41 Once he looked up 
into tho murky sky, and showed a pale face with an evil smile*' 
on it. 4 One step nearer to you, Dorothy,’ he said, softly, 4 and 
for him, the scaffold/” The speaker, of* course, was tbe wicked 
cousin ; and by 44 him ” in italics is meant the rival. When the 
flight of the rebels takes place, the lover gallops off to take 
leave of Dorothy. In the midst of their sad farewells in 
walks the wicked cousin and greets all present with his usual 
languid grace. But the lover started forward ; 44 their eyes met— 
fierce defiance on the port of the one, deep enduring hatred on 
that of the other.” Home hard words pasB about among* the* 
company, such as rebel, traitor, false, dishonoured, fairly mouthed; 
till at lost the villain, turning to his virtuous rival, exclaims, 44 We- 
have been rivals, fair sir, but I fancy the cord or the axe will end 
it now.” He thereupon announces the approach of a troop of 
dragoons. The lover springs to the door to escape, bat the vi&sixr 
draws a pistol from his breast. That moment 44 a dark figure 
passed swiftly across his vision. Too late.” He fired, and the 
unhappy heroino fell down mortally wounded. The cousin fled 
44 in a frenzy of anguish, remorse, and despair never to be 
assuaged,” and became a buccaneer, or a Jesuit missionary, or a. 
Carmelite monk. The boro escaped, and was not seen again till 
the ’45, when he was slain on Clifton Moor. 

Mixed up with the story are little scrapeof history. It is, we 
suppose, a misprint when in one place we And Bolingbroke called 
Sir John. In another passage we are told that this statesman 
44 reserved for himself the setts and the management of the Foreign 
Office.” For 44 seats,” perhaps, we should reed 44 seals’^ but m 
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any case u Foreign Office ” has a strange sound when used of 
ewchr yeara of last century. In writing of the year 1714, the 
author says that Addison “ was fatuous then for 1 tho Campaign / 
but hereafter to be better valued for the Spectator. 1 * It is clear 
that she believes that the Spectator w$s written, not in the days of 
Queen Anne, but of George I. In a romantic novel we must re- 
member, however, that such errors as these are scarcely blemishes. 
At all events, they will not render Dorothy Compton at all less 
acceptable to those who are so strangely constituted in their minds 
as to be able to read it with any degree of pleasure. 


THE AXTIQUARYS 



Instructed by the antiquary times, 

He is, he must, ho cannot hut be wise. 

Shakspeare's feeling for antiquarian study, however, was associated 
with the workings of the great passions of humanity ns illustrated 
by the deeds of people of old ; and it may be doubted if ho cared 
for the exploration of ruins, for descants upon architecture, or for 
gathering together stone implements, coins, or even book-plates, 
which kinds of antiquarianism belong to a later and less meta- 
physical stage of the science. In the " Wisdom of Solomon ” the 
carved idol or moss-grown altar of a worn-out creed was accounted 
“ a stone good for nothing 11 ; and we expect that the author of 
The Antiquary* a precept would not have valued the like “ work 
of an ancient hand ” at a much higher rate than did Solomon. 
The word u cathedral ” only once occurs in our master poet, and 
then siqaply as on adjective to “ church wbilo the only person 
of his dramas who is represented to contemplate a “ wasted 
building” is a rough-mannered Goth, as if the broken and form- 
less walls of a decayed structure suited rather with a rude and 
unshapen nature than with cultivated feeling : — # 

Renowned Lucius fruni our troops I strayed 
To gs ze upon a ruinous monastery ; 

And as 1 earnestly did iix mine ovh 
U pon tlio wasted building, suddenly 
1 heard 11 child cry uudcrui utli the* walls. 

Titus AuJivuicits. 

The act of u blnck-night ” connected with the finding of this child 
is in keeping with the uncanny something that was believed to 
haunt a deserted ruin, an opinion which is its old ns tho Talmud, 
and one that still lingers among tho fathers of tho village. Ac- 
cording to the Kabbis there are three reasons why a decayed 
building should not be entered: — 1. Your intention may be sus- 
ected. 2. The walls may fall and crush you. 3. The place may 
e the don of evil spirits. But instead of being like the ruins of 
old Babylon, full of doleful creatures and dancing satyrs, we find 
in these days within tho broken circuit of JStouehenge or beneath 
the arches of Tintern such lively visitors rs 'Arry and the girl of 
bis choice, who in their holiday pastime may be as nimble-iooted 
ns the satyrs, though their mov cment may be in less grim keeping 
with the severity of the surroundings. The spectre or hobgoblin 
has sometimes been no incflcctunl protector of the remains of the 
past, and we are told in an article on u A Viking’s Ship/’ that the 
tumulus or funereal hill at Gopstad in the soutL-wcst part of 
Christiania Fjord in Norway, within which this old craft whb 
lately found, had been during somo centuries undisturbed, because 
of the belief of avenging sprites being tho guardians of the trea- 
sure enclosed. Unfortunately this wholesome dread had not been 
strong enough at somo earlier day to prevent marauders breaking 
in upon the slumbering chieftain, whoso battleship had become his 
hearse, wherein ho now waited with his horses rind hounds for 
the Uni\creal Father to summon him once moro to launch upon 
the waves towards which tho stem of his vessel wan already directed. 

The present volume of The Antiquary opens with tho con- 
cluding part of Mr. F. B. Kerrey's lecture on Old St. Paul’s, 
which is full of sagacious inierence, and if consulted in 
connexion with Hollar's plates in Dugdale's St. Paul's, or with 
Longman's Three Cathedral s, will enable tho reader to recall tho 
grandeur of the second church, with its many chapels and shrines. 
Of these chantries, indeed, lie may gain a more accurate notion 
by reference to the lately published Documents Illustrative of the 
History of St. Pauls Cathedral , edited by Canon Simpson for tho 
Camden Society, n work that would have increased tho interest of 
Mr. Ferrey’s papers had it appeared in time for his use. lie 
might then Rave noted how, in pre-Kcformation days, the diffi- 
culties in raising money for restorations and for the endowment of 
altars were met by grants of Indulgences to all who contributed 
to such pious works. These grants, of which seventy-six are 
enumerated, supply in many instances tho dates at which par- 
ticular pons of tho Cathedral were built or repaired; and, 
however much dislike may be had towards such a very un-Pro- 
testant system of raising fluids, we may charitably allow some- 
thing for the difficulties of the position, bAzaars not having 
then become a religious institution. It is curious, moreover, 
to notice that as fate as 1635-6 there occurs very like the graut 
N of an Indulgence, when on March 5th Sir llalph Ashton escaped 
1 doing penance ill his own parish church by paying 300/. towards 
1 the lepoir of the west end of St. Paul’s ; and similarly, iu 1636, 
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a clandestine marriage is purged on payment of 150/. for the 
benefit of the same church. It seema as difficult to ascertain 
what was the actual length of Old Si Paul's as to count twice 
alike the stones of Stonehenge, on whieh monument we have cf 
course here a paper ; but Canon Simpson accepts the result of Mr. 
Ferrey’s careful study of the question that the total length fr om 
east to wfist was 596 feet, being 66 feet longer than Win- 
chester Cathedral. Turning to Dr. Brinsley Nicholson’s article 
on Stonehenge, we find that its huge^ triuthons were, accord- 
ing to the latest theory of their intention^ raised for a primi- 
tive Christian temple, which is a view that will perhaps he 
superseded by an equally successful attempt to prove them to 
have formed the original British synagogue of the lost tribe 
of Israel, au hypothesis that we wonder some ingenious Anglo- 
Israelite has not already proposed. Archaeologists seem as much 
at a loss to decide upon the age of these concentric rings as to 
fix the date when the flaming zones were first flung round the 
planet Saturn, a power to which Stonehenge Ixas, m fact, been 
argued to be dedicated. It has, moreover, been pronounced to be 
Buddhist, Phoenician, Druidical, Homan, Celtic, and Saxon—to 
belong to a time ns early as (literally) the expulsion from Paradise, 
and to as late as the Danish invasion of England. Whether it bo 
a sepulchral trophy, an altar to an unknown god, a court of justice, 
an astronomical observatory, or a serpent temple that wound 
circle within circle, and was au earthly Inferno for holocausts of 
human victims, seems likely to remain undetermined. It is re- 
markable, however, that after tho prolonged clash of archaeological 
theories, perhaps the favourite opinion is one which explains the 

igantic ruin to havo been “ a cenotaph or memorial kirk erocted 

y a British King, Aurelius Ambrosius, to commemorate the 
death of those who had fallen in the great struggle with Hen gist, 
or who were slain by his treachery ” (see (Quarterly Review . voL 
108, p. 207), which iH just the account Geoffrey of Monmouth has 
given, with the additional explanation that Merlin transferred th& 
stones by magic art from Ireland. But Dr. Nicholson no more 
connects their origin with Aurelius Ambrosius than with Merlin 
the magician. “ 1 have seen governors of islands in my time,” 
Buys Suncho Funzu, “wb6 hardly came up to the heel of my 
shoe.” So it may bo said that the usual cromlech hardly comes 
up to the Friar's Heel at Stonehenge. Therefore, Stonehenge is not 
a cromlech, but a temple. Who were the worshippers therein if 
a further question. In the first place the writer in The Antiquary 
denies that Stonehenge answers to the usual representation of Doing 
formed of two concentric circles enclosing two ellipses, the latter 
features, he declares, being, not two ellipses, but two semi-ellipti- 
cal or horBeshoo curves. With the dismissal of tho ellipses 
vanishes also tho theory that they woro dedicated to the moon, and 
symbollod tho mystic egg, tho mother of us all. The notion, more- 
over, of a serpent temple stretching out into an almost intermin- 
able length ol’ winding avenue, seems refuted by the literal fact 
that no head nor tail can be made of the reptile figured. Lord 
Nelson, it is said, nailed n horseshoe to tho mast of the Victoiy as 
a charm against, witchcraft, or against the craft of the enemy, but 
ho would hAve been as surprised as we are to be told that his 
notion had been (lerivcd from Druidism, and was expressed by the 
two curves of Stonehenge. We think also that Dr. Nicholson is 
smiling at our credulity when he tempts us to believe that the 
throwing a slipper after a bridegroom and bride is because the heel 
of n shoe is shaped like a horseshoe, and because that horseshoe 
is shaped like the curves within the trilitbons on Sarum’s Plain. 
But this leads him to speak of the Friars Heel, and the fact that, 
at sunrise on the 2ist of June, the rays strike on tho top of thut 
particular stone induces him to argue that Stonchengo was 
a temple to the sun, which conclusion, as solar thoories 
aro now fashionable, w*o may as well adopt as any other. 
Ai any rate, if analogous to, it seems less extravagant than the 
ltev. Edward Duke’s hypothesis, that “our ingenious ancestor? 
portrayed on the Wiltshire Downs a planolurium, or stationary 
orrery, located on a meridional line, extending north and south, 
the iongth of sixteen miles; that the planetary temples thu? 
located, seven in number, will, if put into motion, be supposed to 
revolve round iSilbury Ilill, ns the centro of this grand astrono- 
mical scheme ; that thus Saturn, the extreme planet to the south, 
would in his orbit describe a circle with a diameter of thirty-two 
miles/’ &c. 

Of less striking significance than the monument we have been 
considering, but of almost equally obscure origin, is a stone in 
Pannier Alley, London, with a sculpture of a boy sitting on a 
pannier or muund, and dated 1688. This stone is inferred to have 
been substituted for one mentioned a.t>. 889, in the grant of the 
tract of land whereon it stood, by King Alfred, to Werefrith, 
Bishop of Worcester, for the purpose of a market, tho placo 
until lately having been known ns Newgate Market. The words, 
“ II wnct-xn undos stane/’ used in the deed of concession, was- 
argued by Mr. 11 . C. Ooote to mean a atone house belonging to 
one Hwuet-mund, hut Mr. Koralako in a brief paper on the subject 
has perhaps more judiciously suggested that the phrase may be 
interpreted as wheat-maund stone, the word maund being still in 
use for n large basket. The stone, therefore, it is inferred, wqb 
the original market centre or cross to which wheat or like grain 
was brought. 

Among the monuments in the Grey Friars' Church, as given in 
Stow’s Survey of London , we find, under th* dattf 1523, “ Alice 
Lat Ilungerlord, hanged at Tiborne for murdering her husband.” 
Mr. W. J. Hardy has taken considerable pains to extend the in- 
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formation here given, and he first of all cites the fuller statement 
of John Stow in his Chronicle of England, where, under the same 


l 


ear, it is said, “ The 20 February the Lady Alice Httngorford, a 
^night’s wife, for m urthoring her husband was led from the Tower 
of London to llolborne, and there put into a cart with one of her 
aervantos, and so caryed to Ty borne and both hanged. She was 
buried in the Grey Fryers Church at London/’ An inventory of 
the goods of Lady Agnes Ilungerford, “ which belonged to the 
^King's grace by forfeiture for felony and murdor,” was printed in 
the 38th volume of The Archaologta f with notes by Mr. Gough 
Nichols, who proves that for Alice we should read Agnes, she 
being the second wife of Sir Edward Ilungerford, father of Lord 
Hungqrford, who was executed for treason in 1541. As Sir 
Edward died only a few months before the conviction of his un- 
happy wife, it has been supposed that he was the victim whose 
murder was expiated at the gallows. This is clearly proved not to 
have been the fact. The Lady Alice had formerly been the wife 
of John Ootell, who was strangled at her instance on December 28, 
1518, the motive for the crime seeming to have been that he stood 
in the way of her obtaining the hand of Sir Edward Hunger- 
ford. Not far from Buth, on a high piece of ground, are the 
ruins of Farleigh Ilungerford Castle, including a perfect little 
family chapel with some costly tombs. Against the north- 
western tower is the site of the kitchen furnace wherein 
the body of John Cotell was consumed to ashes, the effec- 
tiveness with which this part of tho tragedy was evidently 
done being such as would have thrown no discredit upon 
the tremendous apparatus of tho modern cremationists. Miss 
Braddon's typical novel might well have been titled Lady Hunger- 
ford's Secret , only that it would have seemed to do violence to fiction 
488 well as 1 6 fact to represent that in the great castle of a certain 
lord a village wife had caused her husband to be cast into a fiery 
furnace in order that she might marry the lord himself, which she 
did. How she maintained the guilty secret during five years till 
the death of her second husband, which Mr. Hardy shows from 
the Close Bolls to have happened on Janunry 24, 1522, eeem9 as 
mysterious as that tho actual perpetrators of tho crime should be 
able to consume the body of tho murdered man within the walls 
of an inhabited castle. The writer in The Antiquary has had re- 
course to the “ Coram Bege Boll ” for his facts, and had the 
editor of The Qrcy Friars' Chronicle for tho Camden Society, 
who is identical with the contributor of the " Inventory ” to The 
Archceologia , gone to the same source he would have been saved 
from some singularly unhappy conjectures in his notes upon the 
case of Lady Hungerford. 

A paper on “ The Politeness of our Forefathers ” contains an 
abstract of The Mules of Civility , a book of etiquette licensed in 
1671, and intended for’the improvement of the English people. 
The work is a translation from the French, which fact explains 
how one of the rules was rather too late for adoption in this 
country. That is, when a consecrated Host or the Pope’s legate 
was met on tho way, 41 it is a respect duo to them for us to stop our 
coach till they be pnssod ; the men to be uncovered, and the ladies 
to pull off their masks.” But, 11 if it be tho Sacrament, wo must out 
of our coach if we can, and down upon our knees, though in tho 
middle of the street.” It is suggested that one uso of the mask 
was to enable the fair wearers to see the wicked comedies of the 
Restoration without their blushes being diBrerned. Though it was 
not thought irreverent for men to cover their heads in church, and 
it was customary to wear their hats, even in the presence of 
ladies, at the dinner-table, it was considered “ no less than rudo- 
ness in a woman to enter into any ones chamber to whom she 
owes any respect with her gown tucked up, with her mask upon 
her face, or a hood about her head, unless it be thin and per- 
spicuous, M One point of politeness we should have thought 
almost unnecessary, even at that time, to enjoin, only that we now 
as rarely snuff candles with snuffers as with our naked fingers : — 
Jf it so happen that you be alone together ^with a person of 
•quality, and the candle be to be snuffed, you must do it with the 
anuffers, not with your lingers, and that neatly and quickly, lest 
the person of honour be offended with the smell.” Another 
.paper on social aspects is by Lord Talbot de Malahide, entitled 
"The Grub Street Journal,” and is an abstract of that publi- 
cation, which began in 1730, and was followed by the Gentleman's 
Magazine . Tho chief Irish agitation of the times seems to have 
been in the clock of St. Warburgk's Church, Dublin, which on 
September 2nd of the above year became so violently excited by a 
hurricane that “ its hand, our correspondent writes, was turned 
about for a quarter of an hour together with the same velocity as 
the flyers of a jack usually move.” The good feeling of tbeir 
Majesties and the rest of the Bdyal family towards the tutelar saint 
of Ireland was shown by their wearing crosses on March 17th in 
lionour of St. Patricks Day. Perhaps this compliment to the 
Irish was in recompense for "four-fifths of that people having just 
before been suddenly deprived of their right of representation in 
Parliament by .the disfranchisement of the Daman Catholics. 
With respect to English morals and manners Lord Talbot do 
Mslahide's paper may be read without endangering our self-flattery 
that we are better than our fathers. 

We are not sure that Mr, J. II. Parkers anecdotal contri- 
butions on the “ Victorian Revival of Gothic Architecture” are 
not the most interesting in the volume, though we might re- 
commend several others, besides what we have cited, to the 
leader’s attention. Among tfc^so Mr. II. B. Wheatley’s papers on 
bibliography and bookbinding should not be overlooked. To con- 
clude, there is enough antiquarian feeling among the reading 


Classes to justify the attempt to establish m periodical fe ffcdr 
service ; and there is enough pleasant, end at times solid, discount# 
in the present volume to suit a diversity of tastas/wfcUe the most 
fastidious eye may be pleased by the beauty of tarpaper and letter* 
press. 


THE ARABIAN GOLDEN TREASURY.* 

A N attempt to bring a very far-away literatim within ordinary 
J-Jl. reach deserves a hearty recognition, especially when it has to 
do with a literature so little known, yet known to be so great, as 
Arabian poetry. The masterpieces of Arabian poetry ere Almost 
unknown in England; ana such translations is have been 
attempted up to quite recent years have failed to represent, 
in any adequate manner the characteristics of the originals. 
It is not that tho Arabs possessed no poetry, or that English 
scholars were ignorant of their fame; on the contrary, 
the peculiar eBteem in which eloquence imd poetry were held 
among the Arabs is among the stock parallels of the historian, 
and never fails of emphatic notice in every essay on the life 
of Mohammed and the religion of Islam. One is tired of 
hearing of the fair of Okadh, and the poetic contests that were 
believed to take place there, of the prize poems that were (or 
were not) suspended on the Kaaba, ana the saying of the Kh&lif 
Omar. Every one knows that the Arabs held poetry to be one of 
the highest of divine gifts, and rejoiced over the advent of a 
poet as over the chief glory of their tribe. We do not want to be 
told how truly the Arab loved poetry, how neat Was the poet’s 
power, and how widespread his fame and influence. We wish to 
be allowed to judge of this poetry for ourselves, without being 
compelled to learn a language which, according to one of the fore- 
most of its grammarians, demands five hundred years of incessant 
application before one can consider himself perfeoted in its 
knowledge. When the highest authority committed two 
grammatical errors in his life, and died with the confession 
that he had something on his mind concerning the particle 
u hatta,” it is evident that Arabic is not a study to be lightly 
undertaken. So much the stronger is the obligation laid upon 
those who have mastered it, so far as the span of human life 
allows, to reveal what they can of itB literature to the unlearned ; 
hut hitherto the duty lias been but sparingly acknowledged and 
imperfectly fulfilled. 

Lt may bo believed, however, that wo are now fairly in the way 
of being taught somewhat more fully and more accurately the 
essential character of Arabian poetry. Mr. Lyall’s contributions 
to the Journal of tho Bengal Asiatic Society ; Professor Palmer's 
“ Song of tho Hoed,” and his charming version of the mediaeval 
Egyptian poet Zuheyr ; Mr. W. Gifford Pal grave’s “ Omar ” ; are 
good omens of tho light to come. None of these scholars, however, 
nave attempted to treat Arab poetry as the literature of every 
European nation has been treated again and mrain. It was left for 
one who disclaims any proficiency in Oriental languages to compile 
the Golden Treasury of Arabian songs and lyrics, andhring Arabian 
poetry within tbe roach of English readers. Mr. Clouston deserves 
all thanks for the preparation of the beautiful Edition de luxe , one 
of whose sevonty copies lies before us; and a wider gratitude 
belongs to tho smaller and less choice, but more purchasable, 
edition which he has issued simultaneously. We have no fault 
to find with his share in tho work. lie has performed his editorial 
functions with scrupulous cAre and fine judgment. With a few 
exceptions, his collection contains all that can be gathered of 
Arabian poetry in English, and he has had the good fortune to be 
able to include some original translations by Mr. Kedhouse never 
beforo published. Tbo editor’s introduction is comprehensive end 
excellently written, and the notes at the end of the volume evince 
a considerable knowledge of the literature of tbe subject. Mr. 
Clouston has not only for the first time given us a fairly represen- 
tative nnthology of Arabian poetry, he lias also executed a difficult 
task with rare taste. 

The objections that must rise in every reader’s mind are not to 
tho manner, hut the matter. A very large proportion of the trans- 
lations are wholly alien in style and tone to the originals they pro- 
fess to represent. The staple of the collection, occupying hair its 
bulk, are tho translations by Sir William Jones of the Moallakat, or 
seven prize poems, and J. D. Carlyle's Specimens of Arabian Poetry 
(1796 and 1810). Neither of these works can be regarded as worthy 
representatives of the originals. The Moallakat are the oldest and 
most famous poems in the language, acknowledged models of what 
an Arabic kasida or ode should be. Sir William Jones puts them 
into tbe ornate and effeminate prose which characterized his era 
in translation, and it is difficult to understand the power and rude 
eloquence of these Bedouin songs when we read them in the stilted 
periods of a posthumous Queen Anne essayist. Sir William Jones 
could turn bis polished style to excellent use in other directions ; 
hut Addison himself would have made an indifferent translator of 
desert song. A single example will show the faultineea of Sir 
W. Jones's versions — their misrepresentation of the originals in 
meaning, and still more in tone. We will first quote some lines 
of tbe bold vigorous Moallaka of Zuheyr, as rendered hf Mr. 
Lyall in the Bengal Asiatic Journal ; and then give flur W. 
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Jones's translation of the same. Some verses will be seen to be 
transposed in the two renderings; but the comparison between 
the two Is not seriously complicated by the variation in the order. 
Mr.Lyall's is a nearly literal translation, in the metre of the 
original, but without retaining the rhyme. The measure is “ the 
noble cadence called the Taioil, most loved of all by the ancient 
poets. Bach hemistich consists of lour feet, arranged thus : — 

w-cjw | v - C | w - w 

It is the measure, in fact, of Browning's Alt Voyhr, as Mr. 
Lyall shows in quoting such lines as 

Existent behind all laws that luado them, and lo they are ; 
and 

And there ! ye have heard and seen : consider and bow the head. 

(The poem begins with a lament for the flitting of the tribe from 
thus pasture-lands, the departure of the women, and especially of 
his wife, Umm Aufd : — 

Are they of Umm Aufh’s tents — theso black lines that speak no word 
In the stony plain ofEl-Mututliellcm and ud-Darraj ? 

Tea and the place where her camp stood in tT-Enqmntnn is now 
Like the tracery drawn afresh by the veins of the inner wrist. 

The wild kino roam them large-eyed and the deer pass to and fr«\ 

And their younglings rise up to suck from the spots where they lie- 
all round. 

I stood thorn and gazed : since I saw it Inst twenty years had flown, 
And much 1 pondered thereon : hard was it to know again — 

The black stones in order luid in the place where the pot was set. 

And the trench like a cistern’s root with its sides unbroken still. 

And when I knew it at last for h?r resting place, I cried, 

“ Good greeting to thee, O House — fair pence in the morn to thee ! n 

Look forth, O friend — const thou sec ought of ladies camel borne 
That Journey along the upland there above Jurt hum well ? 

Their litters are hung with precious stulfs, and thin veils thereon 
Cast loosely, their borders rose, as though they were dyed in blood. 

Sideways they sat ns tbeir beasts clomh the ridge of es-Suban 
— In "them were the sweetness and grace of oue nourished iu wealth 
and cn.su. 

They went cm their way at dawn — they started before sunrise : 

Straight did they make for ihc vole of cr-linss as hand for mouth. 

Dainty and playful their mood to one who should try its worth, 

And faces fair to an eye skilled to tr jcu out loveliness. 

And the tassels of scarlet wool in the spots where tlu-y gat them down 
Glowed red like to ’islirig seeds, frcsb-lallen, unbroken, bright. 

And when they reached the wells when the deep blue water Ins, 

They east down their staves and set them to pitch the teals lbr rest. 

On their right rose ul-Qmiun. and the rugged iskirts thereof — 

And in cl-Qar.uu how many are friends and foes of mine! 

At eve they loll es-Siihan : then they croj-scd its ridge again, * 
Lome on the fuir-fubhioncd litters, all new and budded broad. 

In this* translation one hoars tlio true desert ring; it has tho 
ragged grandeur of tho original. What then can ho said of Sir 
William Jones's rendering of the passage ? — 

Are these the only traces of the lovely Oinmauli.i ? Are these the silent 
mins of liar iiianriou in the rough plains of Dermup- and Mntliatallcm ? 

Are the remains of her abode, in the two stations of JLikina. become 
like blue stains renewed with fresh wornl on the veins of l ho wrist ? 

There tho wild cows with large eyes, and the milk-white deer, walk in 
slow succeasiou, while their young fisc hastily to follow them from every 
lair. 

On this plain I stepped after an absence of twenty summers, and 
with difUcultv could recollect the mansion of my fair one utter lung medi- 
tation ; 

After surveying the black stones on which her cauldron used to be raised, 
and the canal* round her lent, like the margin of u lish-pond, which time 
had not destroyed ; 

Soon ns I recollected the dwelling place of my beloved. I said to the 
remains of her bower — “Hail, sweet bower ! may this morning be fair and 
auspicious ! ” 

Hut I added , “ Look, niv friend ! dost thou not discern a company of 
maidens tented on enmels, mid advancing over the high gruuud above" the 
b l reams of Jortlmm ? ” 

They leave on th«ir right tho mountain* and rocky plains of Kcnmm. (), 
how man}* of my bitter foes, ami how many of my Arm allies, does Kenoau 
contain ! 

They arc mounted in curing©* covered with rosily awnings, and with 
ro8o-culoured veils, the linings of which have tho hue of crimson andem- 
wood. 

They now «ppe.nr by the valley of Sulmn. mid now they pass through it j 
(he trappings of all their camels are new and large. 

When they ascend from the bosom of flic vale, they sit forward ou the 
saddle-cloths, with every murk of a voluptuous gaiety. 

The locks of stained wool, that full from their carriages whenever they 
alight, resemble tho scarlet berries of nightshade not yet crushed. 

They rose at daybreak ; they proceeded at early dawn ; they are 
advancing towards the valley of Uas, directly and surely t as the hand to tho 
mouth. 

Now, when they have reached the brink of yon blue gushing rivulet, they 
fix Hie poles of their tents, like the Arabs with a settled mansion. 

Among them the nice gazer on beauty may lind delight, and the curious 
observant eye may bo gratified with the charming objects. — l*p. 31, 32. 

It is unnecessary to point out the singular inappropriateness 
of many of Sir* William Jones's phrases, or the mastery of bathos 
evinced in the preceding quotation. All that can be said of 
his translation of the Moallakat is that it is the only complete 
version in English ; and, until the happy time comes whon (as 
Mr. Olouston hints) the whole collection of Moallakahs shall 
have the advantage of Mr. Lyall's line interpretation, we must 
be thankful for this careful reprint of a rare work, and accept 
Sir W. Jones’s translations, in spite of their mistakes, their foreign 
.treatment, ana their unfortunate style, aB better than nothing. 

} J)t. Carlyle's renderings of a miscellaneous set of Arabic odes of 
various ages are even leas nappy than Sir William J ones’s ; for Carlyle 
adds tog suited language the vices of conventional verse. A tame but 
melodious version of the opening of Lebid's beautiful Moallaka 
reminds one faintly of Goldsmith ; and indeed all Dr. Carlyle's 


translations have the smaok of a 'prentice hand at work on ft 
Deserted Village, Happily Carlyle has chiefly devoted his at- 
tention to the gratulatory and amatory odes of the Court poets of 
the Kbalifate, and has not often meddled with the mater poems 
of the elder Arabs* But still his renderings are wholly alien in 
tone from the originals. One of the least wretched of his pieces 
is perhaps that u To a Lady Weeping — 

When I beheld thv blue ©ye shin© 

Through the bright drop that Pity drew, 

1 fcuiw beneath those tears of thine 
A lilue-eycd violet bathed in clew. 

Tho violet over scents the gale, 

Its hues adorn the fairest wreath ; 

llut sweetest through a dewy veil 
Its colours grow, ita odours breathe. 

And thus thy charms in brightness rise? 

When Wit and Pleasure round thee play ; 

When Mirth hits smiling in thine eves, 

Who but admirer their sprightly ray? 

Hut when through Pity's flood they gleam. 

Who but must lac e their softened beam ? — T\ 120. 

Mr. Clouston Las done Lis best in giving us Sir William Jones's 
nnd Dr. Carlyle's translations; they were all that could bo had* 
Hut his chief service lies in the latter part of tho volume. His 
excellent epitome of the First Part of tho famous Bedouin romance 
of Antar, with all tho poetry included in it, will be highly prized. 
Few possess Terrick Hamilton’s still-born offspring, and still fewer 
have succeeded in reading it. The present abridgment is really 
all we want. It is a worthy record of a splendid career. Antar 
is the Lancelot of the desert, with all his nobleness and none of 
his guilt ; and the epitaph of the Knight of the lb mnd Table is 
scarcely grander than the words tho aged Sheikh pronounced over 
the dead body of the Arab hero : — “ Glory to then, brave warrior ! ' 
who, d uring thy life, has been tho defender of thy tribe, and who, even 
after thy death, hast saved thy brethren by the terror of thy corpse 
and of thy name ! May thy soul live for ever ! May the refreshing, 
dews moisten tho ground of this, thy lost exploit I ” Very wel- 
come, too, are Mr. Itodhousos scholarlikc translations of the two 
Poems of tho Mantle; one recited by Kaab, son of Zoboyr, whose 
Moallaka wo have already quoted, in the prescnco and in praise 
of tho Prophet Mohammed in the ninth year of the Hegira m r 
mid the other written six hundred years* later by El-Busiri, 
nnd still, after six centuries more, renowned through all the 
kingdoms of Islam, inscribed on amulets, and chanted m sickness 
ami over the dead. In an appendix we tind extracts from Captain 
(now Major) Prideaux’B Lay of Ihc. UmyeriUs , a very remarkable 
poem wliich 1ms had the good fortune to tind a worthy trans- 
lator. This abstract of Mnjor Prideaux's work is the more valu- 
able as the copy of his original treatise now hoforo us beam the 
notice that tho issue was limited to twenty-five copies, and the 
high merits of the translation could therefore he appreciated only 
by a very limited audience. It is worih remarking that this 
edition dc luxe of the Lay of the Himyrritvs was set up, printed, 
and bound, by one pupil of the High School of Soliore in Central 
India ; certainly a phenomenon in the bibliography of tall copies. 
Mr. \V. G i flora Palgrave’s il Omar the Moghceree,” in Essays on 
Eastern Quest ion*,' also appears in this Appendix, ns well as Mr* 
J. Payne’s specimens oi tho poetry of tne Arabian Nights , re- 
printed nnd abstracted from the New Quarterly Magazine . The 
notes which conclude tho volume are full, not only of interest- 
ing biographical traditions and explanations of questions of 
manners and customs raised in the poems, hut also of fragments 
from Mr. Lyall, Professor Palmer, nnd others, of notable merit. 
The appendix is, in short, the most valuable part of tho book. We 
are glad to have the only complete English version of the seven 
oldest Arabic poems, in spite of its faults; and Dr. Carlyle’s 
renderings are oettor than nothing; but the various pieces col- 
lected together in the latter half of the volume aro more welcome 
still. All who care to know practically everything that con be 
loarnt in English concerning tho ancient poetry of the Arabs will 
find Mr. Clouston's skilfully prepared volume a great acquisition. 
The poetry is worth studying, and if it is not always aB well in- 
terpreted as it might he, at least the version here given is the best 
to be had as yet. This Arabian Golden Treasury gathers together 
all, or almost all, that has been dono thus far to popularize the 
groat masters of Arab poetry. To have accomplished this is no 
slight performance; and if the work serves to encourage thosft 
living scholars who have the rare gift of worthily rendering the 
Arabian poets, to improve upon it, we may hope before long to 
see Arabian lyrics as excellently selected and represented in 
English as English lyrics have been by the brother of one of tho 
most notable of tho translators whoso verse appears in Mr* 
Clouston’s delightful volume. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

rpnE almost inexhaustible stores of Maria Theresa's correspond- 
JL ence(i) are yielding Herr von Arneth material for yet 
another publication, which will, however, probably be the lost. 
Two volumes already published contain hor hitherto inedited 
letters to the members of her family, two more, yet to follow, will 
comprise her correspondence with private friends. The letters 

(x) Briefs der Kairerin Maria Theresia an ihre Kinder nnd Freutulc. 1 
IIcvnuHgegclicn von Alfred Kitfcer von Arneth. Rile. 1, 2. Wien s llruu-' 
mil Her. London : Williams A Norgatc. 
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belonging to the former clues would have been far more numerous 
but for her own strict injunctions that they should be 'destroyed, 
which were in most cases carried out by the recipients. Those 
addressed to her son Ferdinand, Viceroy of Lombardy, and his 
consort, were, nevertheless, for the most part preserved, and form 
by much the Jaigest and most important part of the present publi- 
cation. Their interest is principally personal and domestic, and 
they generally exhibit the Empress's character in the most favour- 
able light. As might be expected from an affectionate, and at the 
£ same time strong-willed, mother, she is rather too much given 
to tutoring and lecturing the young Prince ; but, on the whole, 
the correspondence displays great wisdom and good sense, as well as a 
most kindly nature. The letters to her son Maximilian, and her 
•daughter Maria Christina, are of a similar stamp. Those to the 
Archduke Leopold of Tuscany, which must have been very inter- 
-esting, are unfortunately lost, and almost everything addressed to 
the Emperor Joseph and Marie Antoinette has been already pub- 
’ lished. Nothing like a connected narrative of her reign can be 
extracted from this collection, but there are constant references to 
erenta small and groat, and Maria Theresa’s # remarks vividly 
exhibit the excellent understanding she had received from nature, 
as well as the bigotry and timidity inevitably produced by an un- 
fortunate education. She was so little in harmony with the 
enlightened spirit of hor time as to assent with roluctance to the 
abolition of torture in criminal cases, a reform of which she has 
usually received the credit. On the other hand, she felt the sh- 
eerest compassion for tho peasantry when oppressed by extortionate 
landlords, and wished to take stronger measures for their relief 
than her 6on and her Ministers would allow. Her expressions on 
tho partition of Poland are exceedingly strong. 11 The disasters of 
the Turks,” she says, “ the hopelessness of aid from France and 
England, the fear of being involvod without allies in a war with 
Russia and Prussia, famine and pestilence among my people, have 
compelled me to consent to this unhallowed proposal, which will 
cast u shadow upon my whole reign. I must write no more, or 
iny emotion will overcome me, and 1 shall fall into the most 
dismal melancholy.” On the whole, it mnv be said that very few 
sovereigns, equally estimable with Maria Theresa in private life, 
have displayed equal capacity as rulers. 

Two volumes of correspondence between Count Frokosch- 
Osteu, Gentz, and Mettornich (2) constitute a valuable contribu- 
tion to the history of Austrian diplomacy. During the Greek 
war of independence Prokesch acted os an Austrian diplomatic 
agent in Greece ; subsequently ho was Minister at Athens, and 
witnessed the successful insurrection of 1S43. 11 is letters afford 
important materials for the study of these transactions ; from a 
more extended point of view they are interesting ns an unconscious 
exposS of Austrian policy. It is not difficult to discover from 
them why Austria should be condemned to eternal sterility. Tho 
beginning, middle, and end of all her diplomacy is the necessity 
of self-preservation imposed upon a weak and distracted State, 
with an utter absence of the patriotic aspirations which Russia. 
England, and France are respectively more or leas able to enkindle 
among the nationalities of tho Balkan peninsula. Coiurrvons le 
chaos would really be a very fair condensation of the principles of 
Austrian policy in this part of tho world, in Metterniek'B time, at 
all events. One considerable section of the correspondence, 
written from Italy and Germany in 1S31 and 1832, treats of tho 
general politics of Europe, and discloses how thoroughly tho ad- 
vocates of the absolutist system had lost faith in its permanence, 
while at the eamo time their very distrust of tho political and 
social fabric they supported prevented their attempting the 
slightest reform in it, lest any interference should bring it down. 
As letters, the communications interchanged between Gentz and 
Prokesch are excellent, and exhibit on tho former’s part the 
fanciful, sentimental, almost romantic, attachment so well known 
from other similar collections, and which contrasts so curiously 
with his political clear-headedness. Even in politics, however, 
he is fertile and full of speculation, and would evidently have been 
much more in place as tho Minister of a freo commonwealth than 
as the agent of the purely repressive policy of Mettemich. The 
latter’s letters indicate his practical good sense within narrow 
limits, and his absolute incapacity for adding anything to his 
originally scanty stock of ideas aud political maxims. Some of 
the most interesting are written after his overthrow, which d6e$ 
not appear to have affected his self-satisfaction or his convictions. 
There is no trace of Any consciousness of the unparalleled oppor- 
tunity be had lost by obstinately entrenching himself behind an 
ellete system, the untenableness of which he fully recognized. 

“ Landmarks in the Lives of Nations M (3) is a series of his- 
torical chapters on memorable epochs in modern history, beginning 
with the Reformation and ending with the achievement of German 
and Italian unity, which is apparently regarded as crowning 
the edifice. The revolt of the Netherlands, the English and 
French lie volutions, American Independence, and the War of 
liberation against Napoleon are among the more important 
tihaptera, An ultra-German patriotism and animosity against 
France are occasionally -perceptiMa, but on the whole the execu- 
tion is fair ? and the worlc is enlivened by frequent extracts from 
etfcndard historians. 


(S) Aug dm JVachfasM de* Graft* Pmkeeeh- Oaten. Briafwechnl mit 
Harm von Gentz and Filraten Matter nich. 2 lido. Wien : Gerold's Sobn. 
London : Williams A Norgate. 

* (3) Mdrktteine im Lehen der VtRker. Von C. F. Maurer. Leipzig : 
Summer. London: Williams A Norgate. 


Professor Ernst Meier (4) has prepared a very thorough account 
of those reforms of Stein and H&raftnbezg to which urn present 
greatness of Prussia is so hugely owing, in to far m they affected 
the Civil Service. The s^U^ct, which involves an account of the 
administrative system as it existed in the eighteenth century, Is at 
a first view dry and repulsive, but will be found by no means de- 
void of interest when fairly grappled with, while an acquaintance 
with it is essential to a just appreciation or Stein and Hardenberg’s 
great work. 

The second volume of Kossuth’s writings (5) during his exile 
comprise his letters, pamphlets, and other public documents com- 
posed subsequently to the Italian campaign of 1859. They would 
be unanswerable if Austria and Hungary had Europe to them- 
selves, but their undeniable rhetorical and dialectical power is 
nullified by thoir author’s [indisposition to take account of actual 
circumstances ; and it is no mean proof of the political intelligence 
of tho Magyars that appeals so fervent and so plausible should have 
produced so little effect. 

The thesis that “ modern Christianity is a civilised heathenism * 
has been recently advanced in England by a very orthodox clergy- 
man. Herr Radenhausen (6) arrives at the same conclusion rather 
by historical investigation than by contrasting the preaching of 
tho first ages with the practice of the present ; nor is he at all in- 
clined to restore primitive Christianity when its nature has been 
ascertained. His arguments presont little novelty, and his work is 
chiefly remarkable as indicating that his own position is much 
more noorly Theistic than when he wrote his celebrated “ Isis,” and 
thus confirming the impression that the ultra-materialist school 
is losing ground in Germany. 

The Rossano MS. of the Gospels (7) is one of the most interest- 
ing palsBographical discoveries mado of late. From time imme- 
morial a magnificent MS. written in Bilver letters upon a purple 
ground, and containing the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, had 
been lying unuoticed in the cathedral library of a small Calabrian 
town. It had, indeed, been briefly alluded to in an obscure book, 
which dated it eight hundred years too late. A German traveller 
first recognized it as one of the oldest of New Testament codices, 
probably written about the beginning of the sixth century, the 
oldest of all known New Testament MSS. with miniatures, and 
counting among its numerous examplos of tbe artistic treatment 
of sacred subjects several treated, so tor ns hitherto known, for the 
first time. It is therefore a valuable link in the history of the 
transition from classical to Byzantine art, and many of its delinea- 
tions are of considerable artistic merit. The careful reproductions 
in Professors Gebhardt and Ilnrnack’s handsome volume afford a 
ready means of estimating its importance iii this respect. It is of 
less account from the point of view of textual criticism, but 
nevertheless presents some peculiar readings, frequently agreeing 
with tho earlier versions of the Latin Vulgate. It originally con- 
tained all four Gospels, but the two latter have perfehed, apparently 
from damp. 

Dr. Studer’s translation of and comment upon the Book of 
Job (8) will be Allowed to be an able and useful publication, 
oven when the writer's views fail to command entire assent. His 
interpretation is substantially that made familiar to English 
readers by Mr. Froude’s remarkable essay. Tbe book of Job is a 
protest against the accepted Hebrew view* which considered all 
a illictions as tokens of tho Divine displeasure. It thus runs 
directly counter to the most cberishod Jewish prejudices, and 
could only obtain admission into the canon by being provided with 
a prologue and epilogue at variance with the true tendeucy of the 
work, and tho interpolation of the speeches of Jehovah and 
Elihu. It may bo questioned whether tho acceptance of such 
sweeping suggestions is preferable to the admission that the writer 
of Job, like other great poets and thinkers, was sometimes incon- 
sistent with himself. Dr. Studer, however, presents his view with 
great ability and clearness, and his translation is dignified and 
energetic. 

Professor Kaegi (9) has prepared a very interesting and useful 
little volume on primitive Indian civilization as exhibited in the 
Rigvedaj the only authentic source of information for the manners 
and institutions, as well as the religion, of the first Aryan in- 
vaders of the Indian peninsula. It is not so comprehensive as 
Zimmer’s recent work on the same subject, but it is perfectly 
adapted to the requirements of readers who are satisfied with a 
general knowledge of it. Nearly half tbe little volume is 
occupied with notes, referring to passages in the Vedas as proofs 
and illustrations of the statements made in the text. 


(4) Die Hr form der Verwalltings- Organisation unter Stein und Harden- 
berp. Von Dr. E. Mrior. Leipzig: Danker A HumbloU London: 
Williams A Norgate. 

( 5 ) Ludwig KosHuth . Meine Schriftn a au§ der Emigration* Bd. 2. 
Pressburg : Stampfcl. London : Kolokmann. 

( 6 ) Chriatenthum iat Heidenthum , nicht Jean Lehra. Von C. Badenhausen. 
Hamburg : Meisner. London : Williams A Norgate. 

( 7 ) Kmnpeliorum Codex Grmcua Purpureut Jtoaaanenaia. Stine Ent- 
deckung, so in wissenschaftlicher und kUnstlerlscher Worth damstellt von 
0. von Gebhardt und A. Harnack. Leipzig: Gioseeke A Devrient. 
London : Williams A Norgate, 

(8) Daa Buck IJiob fdr QeiatUche und gabildtte Luka 4 hzrmtzi und 

kntitoh eridutert* Von Dr. G. L. fituder. Bremen 1 Helnritt*. London : 1 
Nutt. 1 

(9) Der Bigveda, die dilute Literatur der Inder* Ten A Alf XmL % 
Z write uuigearbeite und erweiterte Auflage. Leijaig t fiobulse. Lo n don 1 
Nutt. 
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Dr. Bastion's treatise on fhe religious myths of. the South Sea 
Mania*® (lo) contains, as usual with Mm, a mat amount of in- 
tersstipg but badly digested information. It is divided into two 
sections, one devoted to New Zealand, the other to Hawaii. 
Obscure and frequently childish as these South Sea cosmogonies 
appear on the whole, they have frequent glimpses of .profound 
meaning, and not a few traces of their remote origin and affinity 
with the mythologies of the Asiatic and American continents. If 
Dr. Bastions volume wears a somewhat formidable appearance 
from the amount of the Polynesian vernacular it contains, it, on 
the other band, contains also not a little English, tho author 
having reprinted Mr. White's lectures on the subject, never pro- 
perly published, and now inaccessible in their original form, 
j Xhe concluding parts of Siraous and Wagner’s magnificent illus- 
trated work on Spain (n) treat principally of Granada and the 
(Alhambra, ending with the palm groves of Elche. The viows of 
the Alhambra are exquisite with their delicacy of execution and 
wealth of minute detail, and, generally speaking, it may be said 
that no illustrated work is more thoroughly satisfactory, and that 
no artist has been more successful tnan Professor Wagner in 
seizing the indefinite national atmosphere which imparts so pecu- 
liar a colouring to Spanish scenery and architecture, as woll us in 
Attaining mere outward exactness of detail. 

Baron von Ompteda's (12) principal object in visiting this 
country appears to have been the study of English parks and 
gardens, which he has examined with attention at Windsor, Kew, 
Hatfield, and Woburn, adding a chapter on floral exhibitions. lie 
has, however, extended his researches to the national character and 
manners, and shows himself as sensible of the strong points of the 
former as national susceptibility could require, and perhaps even 
too indulgent a consor of our foibles. As an example of the weakest 
aide of the English character, he enters into details on its besetting 
infirmity of intemperance; on the other side, he describes the 
manly amusements and ennobling historical associations of Oxford 
life in a most genial spirit. lie ondeavours with much kindliness 
and good senso to remove current German prejudices against Eng- 
land, and it may be hoped that his volume will contribute to confirm 
the mutual good feeling between the countries which foolish persons 
in both have endeavoured to disturb. 


Diintzer’s Life of Schiller ( 1 3) is the counterpart of his biography 
of Goethe, an eminently useful and indeed henceforth indispen- 
sable book, with no pretension to literary merit beyond that at- 
taching to an intelligent and workmanlike compilation. Seldom 
have the higher. departments of tho biographers vocation been 
so consistently ignored, and the compiler's attention moro re- 
solutely bestowed upon the art of using scissors and paste without 
incoherency. Such success could only bo attainable by one 
thoroughly acquainted with every inch of the ground. Herr 
Diintzer's perfect mastery over his* materials has enabled him to 
fuse the enormous mass of Sehiller-literaturo which the last 
half-contury has produced into a clear and consistent narra- 
tive, accounting for almost every day of his hero’s life, and 
invaluable for reference, although too matter of fact and over- 
loaded with miuutiio to attract general readers. The author’s 
laudable desire to employ tho very words of his authorities fre- 
quently gives bis diction a patchwork character, but this was 
probably in his plan. Nor is it any fault of Diintzer’s that 
Schiller, notwithstanding the nobility of his nature, i9 a less 
interesting subject for biography than Goethe, even though his 
life, was more eventful. Goethe’s intimate connexion with the 
entire history of European thought since his appearance imparts 
a significance to any incident of liis career wnich contributed 
either to mould or to illustrate his mind, while the interest 
attaching to Schiller’s biography is mainly personal. The volumo 
is adorned by the same abundance of portraits, facsimiles, and 
views.ss distinguished its companion, and the judgment displayed 
in their selection is not inferior. 


The second volume of Adolf Ebert’s history of medirevnl 
literature (14) embraces the period of Charlemagne’s immediate 
successors, perhaps the most dismal epoch in all literary history, 
an era positively repulsive but for the honour and sympathy due 
to the few who, amid the deepest discouragement, contrived to 
preserve the torch of knowledge from utter extinction. Tho 
-excellent intentions of many of the dull annalists and superstitious 
hagiographors of this melancholy time entitle them to a respect 
which the intrinsic value of their work would fail in securing them. 
One great genius, Erigeua, adorns Ebert’s pages. Archbishop 
llinemar, apart from his writings, is an interesting personago ; 
and of Babanus Ebert justly says that be was tho first to display 
that universality which has since come to he recognized as the 
distinctive note of the German literary character. Of most of the 
rest it need only be said that the littlo which doBorvos to be re- 
corded is clearly and elegantly recorded bore. 

Dr. Adalbert Schroeters rendering of Walter von der Vogel- 


(10) Dm Htifige Sage de PnJyntxier. 
Brocknao*. London : Kolckiunnn. 


Von Adolf Bnntian. Leipzig: 


(it) Spanitn. In Schildorungcu von Theodor Simon*. Reich illustrirt 
von Professor Alexander Wngner. Berlin : Paetcl. London : Trlibncr 


(ta) Bildnr airs den Leben in England. Von Ludwig Frolherrn 
von Omptsda. Breslau: SchottUumder. London: Williams & Norgate. 
(13) S&hilivt Leben . Von 1 L DUntzcr. Leipzig : Fulu London : 

Jm Usama h Rotate. 

* (14) dligmtU* Geechichte der Literatur de* MitielaUer* in Abendlande, 
Von Adolf Ebert. Bd. a. Leipzig: Vogel. London: Kglckmann. 


weido’s poems (15) into modern German is a very meritorious 
piece of work, ana it is no reproach to the translator that his 
powers do not extend to the reproduction of the incommunicable 
vitality of the original. Such a performance, Mpever excellent, 
must always have the air of a rtchmjfie. * % 

The Meiningen performers (16), whose advent in London this 
season is expected with interest in theatrical circles, are the sub- 
ject of au ingenious criticism in the form of a dialogue, with 
especial reference to the question of the extent to which stage 
decoration is allowable. The writer's private opinion seems, on ^ 
the whole, adverse to the Meiningen practice, but the point is pro- 
fessedly left undecided. 

The late J. L. Klein died when lus gigantic history of the drama 
was hut half completed, and the dimensions of even this moiety 
render it unserviceable except as a book of reference. It may be 
questioned whether his successor Prdlss (17) has not fallen into 
the opposite error, and whether his present volume, respectable in 
point of bulk os it is, is spacious enough for the entire history of 
the national dramas of Spain and Italy, with a retrospective survey 
of the mediaeval miraclo play thrown in. The very conception of 
a general history of the stage involves a dilemma ; if the scale on 
which it is undertaken is adequate tho work is intolerably volumi- 
nous ; if a more restricted plan be adopted, the execution is in- 
ferior to that of hooks treating of special departments of the sub- 
ject. Herr Prulss’s account of the Spanish drama, for example, 
though very good, cannot be compared to Schack’s. lie has never- 
theless achieved all the success compatible with his design. 

It is remarkable that two novelists should simultaneously ad- 
venture upon the delicate theme of Hadrian aud Antinous (18). 
Tho treatment of the subject iB less reserved in “ George Taylor’s’ 
story than in Der Kaiser of Ebers, and perhaps on this account 
tho ©fleet iH more decidedly antique than in the latter, notwith- 
slanding Ebers’s copiousness and accuracy of orcbmological detail. 
At the same time, Antinous is not for a moment to bo Classed 
with scandalous novels ; its tendency is indeed, on the whole, 
rather of an edifying character. Antinous is brought into contact 
with Christianity, which lie is represented as inclined to embrace 
but for tho dissuasion of his Imperial protector. Deprived of sober 
guidance, he falls a victim to the suggestions of an Egyptian 
priest, a tool of the worthless Veras, who dreads his influence 
with Hadrian. As a novel tho book is above the average, full of 
life and variety, a clover and creditable, though distinctly , imita- 
tive, attempt in the style of The Last Days of Pompeii . The 
principal drawback is tho inadequate portrait of Hadrian ; but Sir 
Wullur Scott himself succeeded no bettor when he attempted to 
doliueato extreme versatility in the person of Buckingham. 

Tho title of “ Queen Catharine’s Glumt” (19) scarcely prepares 
the roader for an exposure, in tho form of a tule, of the tricks of 
modern spiritualists, apparently founded upon Sir George Sitwell 
and Mr. Vun liuch’s renowned capture of tho ghost in Great 
Bussell Street about tho beginning of lust year. 

Heinrich Keller's “ Sinnjedicht” continues its course in. the 
Deutsche Kuiulschau (20). It hns tho author’s characteristic 
merits, with perhaps less of local colouring than iB usual with 
him. A long letter from Marbhal Paskewitch to Prince Gortscha- 
kofl*, written shortly after tho fall of Sebastopol, is full of interest 
to studonts of diplomacy and military men. * The old Marshal 
rates his former proteyd soundly, and attributes the failure of the 
campaign to his incapacity. A lively sketch of both the men is 
addod. Dr. Proyer’s essay on u Hypnotism * is particularly inter- 
esting to Englishmen, for tho full justice it ronders to our country- 
man llraid, the first to frame a correct theory of this mysterious 
phenomenon, aud whose investigations form the frequently un- 
acknowledged basis of all that has been subsequently written 
upon it. 

(15) Gedichte Walt hern von der Voyclu'eidc. Nacbgedichtet von Dr. 
A. fcfohruetcr. Jcnri : Costeuoble. London : Kolckmuun. 

(16) Da 3 Gastspiel der Meiningen , ode/\ dte Grenxen der Buhnenan- 
ntattung. Kin lrt-undMchufiliriics ' GesprJich. Von M. Ehrlich. Berlin: 
Mitsdicr A Uoestull. London : K ilcknmnn. 

(17) Gvschichtc den neucren Dramas. Von Robert PrOlss. Bd. x. 
Leipzig : Scblickc. London: Willi urns & Norgatc. 

(iB) Antinous: J list orisrhrr Roman aun der riimischen Kaiserxeit. Yon 
George Taylor. Leipzig: Hirzel. London: Nutt. 

(19) Der Grist dvr KUnigin Katherine. Line Erxilhlung aun London • 
Von Roland Rolundiu. Leipzig: Baldatnus. London: Sieglc. 

(20) Deutsche. Rundschau. Herauagegchen von Julius Rodenborg. 
Jahrg. vii. lilt. 5. Berlin : PaoLcL London : TrUbner A Co. 
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years’ experience with a good architect. Fullest references, and specimens gWw« M 4lWRts» 
If. G.,»Elfort Hoad, Dray ton Park, Highbury. ’ 

TESTATE MANAGEMENT.— 0. E. CURTIS, Author of 

“ Estate Management," and Professor of Estate Management at tho Wilts and Hsnta 
Oillege, will havs a vacancy tor a Gentleman as FUPIL in March — Address, Deenyers, 
Alton, jlsnte. 

n URATE WANTED, Whittington, near Lichfield. Single. 

^ Views irodcmtc Title can be given.— For particulars, address, Hev. non. G. B. 
LXOG M, W hittington , Lichfield. 

TO LITERARY MEN. — The Co-operation of a few able 

-** WRITERS Tor tho PRESS Is ilcslrud In connexion with the development of an 
industry having Important public aspects. -Uommunications, containing Specimens of work, 
and stating in what qnnrtcrs short Articles could probably hr urruuged lor, will be reoeiTea In 
confiden ce by X., care of J. W. Vickers, 5 Nicholas Lane, E.C. 

4 GENTLEMAN, of Literary pursuits, willing to undertake 

Ofeeatlye share In a Work already started, may INVEST 11.000 on favourable terms 

London ' eo from , ^ 0 ** ,fNHO ' N und Walton, AucUoucers, &c. .Poultry Chambers, 11 Poultry, 

RE LET, with immediate possession, Off LOFTUS ROAIL 

' Uxhridsc Rnml. flhnihml's Until. W.. WiLliin n luw itilnntiU 1 wnlli rtf Oi. ll^Min.i1li.n 
oml T.ruidon 
repairs. 

Garden - 

Uxbridge Road, W. 

SU N N I N G D A L K, R K R K S.— T) A L E LODG E. — 

This FHKEIIOLD ESTATE, of about Three Acres, to ho SOLD or LET on LEASE. 
The house has every accmiiuiodiitioii for u, Family, is delightfully situated In this boautllul 
and healthy locality, with chnrumig views. 

There are Coachhouses. Mahling, Gnrilrner's and Conehiiinn’* Cottagas, Ao. About half a 
miloArom the Railway Ktutiou, ami Uie sumc distuucc lrom one of Die entrances Into Windsor 

Fuil particulars to be obtained from W«, Sim. K»ij„ 1 Danes Inn, Strand. 

by AU OT ION 


I" EJW ELS. — SALES 

DIAMONDS. 

WATCHES. 


CHAINS. 

BILVJER. 

I ’I. A TED WARE. 
CLOCKS. 


THREE DAYS IN EACH WEEK 
at 

DE DEN II AM, STOHIt, Bt ISONS* 
GREAT AUCTION MART, 

KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 

Large or Small Consignments included in 
forthcoming Sales on a short notice. 


PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 

COMPANY. 

UNDER CONTRACT TOR HER MAJESTY’S MAILS TO INDIA. 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, Ac. 

REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.-SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 

Weekly departure for Bombay. 

Fortnight ly departure for Ceylon, Madras and Calcutta. 

Fortnightly departure for China and Japan. 

Fortnightly departure for Australia and New Zealand. 

OFFJCRH : 122 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON. E.C.. and 
M COCKSPUR STREET. H.W. 


TJHIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL.— Facing Sea and 

,, Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet, bans established. Suites af 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee- room for I.adicsand Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service lnthc Hotel 9 #f 

1 HENJ N. BULL, Manager, 

r T’IIE PRINTERS of “ Society,” “ Tho Citizen,” Four other 

, , Newspapers, Twenty Monthly Perloil foals, and other Publications, posMee unrivalled 
facilities lioth iitlvondon and Ch 1 worth for the production of thU clues of work Pitlmafa. 
iun.lslied.-UN WIN BROTH ERS. The Orcsb am PressJlOP?Sn^B^t ^C. Js-Uroftte# 

TOIIN MITCHELL’S PENS possess a smoothness, firmness. 

n ",' 1 W*2' t ?, of P«ln‘ «noqiialle*l. EstablJshod 1822. MAKER TO THE QUEEN* 
Birmingham 8utoncf •' w *>olc«alo and retail, 118 Cheapelde. London, and NewhaUStreet,’ 

TX/’lLLIAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger 

TY by Appointment to U.R.M. the Prime of Woles, ° ^ 1 

FENDS A CATALOGUE GRATIS AND 1‘OST PAID. 

It contains upwards of MO Illustrations of his unrivallerl Stock with Llsto of FHaas. 

and Plans of the Thirty large Showrooms. w rnem ^ 

AT 39 OXFORD STREET t 1. 1A. 9. 3, ft 4 NEWMAN STREET t 4. ft, ft a nny a 
PLACE , and I NEWMAN YARD. LONDON. W. ™ SRY ® 
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Resistor Stoves f £ Jv £ !• J 

Dog Stoves ** * ” 

Fenders, Bronzed or Black * * 
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Dhto^Mfo^ pair , 
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THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

rjlHE accident which befell Mr. Gladstonb on bis re- 
JL tarn from Marlborough House would at any time 
called for the heartiest regret from political foes 
and fKetids alike. It is a subject for general con- 
gratulation. that the treacherous freaks of an English 
winter hare not in this instance been productive of more 
than temporary inconvenience to the Prime: Minister. 
Bat, from the point of view of public business merely, 
the accident could hardly have happened at a more 
unlucky time. On Thursday afternoon Mr. Gladstone 
was expected not merely to movo a second resolu- 
tion of urgency in reference to the Coeroion Bill, but to 
make a somewhat similar motion, though of an older type, 
in reference to the Army Estimates, and to state tho in- 
tentions of tho Government in reference to tbo course of 
business generally. Very great interest attached to all 
these proceedings, and it did not appear, from the remarks 
of Lord Hartinuton on Thursday night, that the Premier’s 
usual vicegerent was either empowered to act as plenipo- 
tentiary, or was even conscious of the importance attached 
to the position ho hold. The Government is at the present 
moment in a very peculiar position. It has been entrusted 
with altogether unprecedented powers and facilities by tho 
Houbo of Commons, and the Opposition, confiding in tho pro- 
gramme of Protection Bill, Arms Bill, Land Bill, lias been 
content to waive even the semblance of obstruction. On 
Monday last, with the assistance of the groat majority of Con- 
servatives, an immodiato cldturo was granted to the Go- 
vernment, notwithstanding the merited dislike which tho 
stringency of tho Speaker’s now rules even as amended 
had aroused. Since that time it has been confidently assorted 
that tho Ministers intend to drop the Arms Bill, to which 
at loast as much importance is attached by all those who 
have considered the position of Ireland as to tho Protec- 
tion of Persons and Property Bill, and that the facilities 
granted for these purposes uro sought to bo wrested for 
the purpose of facilitating the ordinary business of Supply. 
This being tbo case, it was absolutely necessary that some 
authoritative and definite explanation of the purposes of 
the Cabinet should bo vouchsafed to thoso members of 
Parliament who in Opposition have distinguished them- 
selves by a course of proceedings so remarkably different 
from that in which their predecessors indulged. The drop- 
ping of the ArniB Bill would be a distinct breach of faith. The 
intercalation of the Estimates so as to postpono the Irish 
measures would be a breach of faith as distinct in fact, 
though possibly not quite so definite in form. Every allow- 
ance inuBt be made for a Cabinet which, after all, is merely 
Mr. Gladstonb multiplied, and which naturally goos to 
jdeofee when its head is temporarily disablod. But the singular 
condition of public affairs more than justified Sir Stafford 
NobthCOtk m the demaud which ho made on Thursday 
for more light. It certainly seemed that advantage was 
sought to be takeu of the state of things which the House 
has evented for one purpose to bring about a state entirely 
different. 

Even, however, if this be not tho case there would still 
be ground for regarding with considerable suspicion and 
regret the course which events have taken in the House 
of Commons during the last few weeks. In the first 
place the Government have got themselves into a dilemma 
as to the actual conduct of business. If they move to take 
Monday for supply they oxpose themselves, as Sir Staf- 
ford Nobtkcoi i told them amiably enough, in a reference 


to his own experiences, to almost indefinite opposition, 
while the delay involves a practical breach of the under- 
standing ontered into at the beginning of the Session. 
If they do not, the business of the House and the oountry 
may wait indefinitely upon tho pleasure of independent 
members, while the chances of the Land Bill become, to 
say the least, remote. But this is not all. It is impossible 
to deny, with any regard to the facts, that the hasty and 
arbitrary proceedings whioh have been resorted to might 
have been made entirely unnecessary by a firmer use of tbo 
powers actually possessed by the House, the Speaker, and 
tho Chairman of Committees on the eve of the coup d'etat . 
An attempt has been made to show that the successive 
silencing of individual obstructives which the Conservative' 
leaders endeavoured^ to initiate at midnight would have 
taken too much time — some ten or twelve hours, in fact. 
Nevor, perhaps, was there a more unfortunate plea. For, 
as a matter of fact, almost exactly this period was, after 
Dr. Playfair’s recoil from his task, wasted in idle dis- 
cussion, at the end of which what was undoubtedly an 
act requiring indemnity, and only technically justi- 
fiable when that indemnity was accorded, was necessary. 
There was, therefore, nothing gained ; there was very much 
lost, it is quite conceivable that tho mass of the Conser- 
vative party, after the partial capitulation of tho Speaker on 
the morning of this day week, and in view of the serious 
danger of seeming for party purposes to thwart tho 
Government in carrying out a measure of the importance 
and necessity of which all Englishmen are convinced, 
should shrink from opposing tho clAturo demanded by 
Mr. Gladstone on Monday, and redemandod by Loj$! 
Habtington on Thursday. But it is quite as easy, to 
understand, and moreover to approve, tho action of the 
ten or twelve members of the party who took a different 
course. Tho refusal of the cldture would nob, they argued, 
imperil the passing of the Bill ; the granting of it would 
rivet still further tbo chains which Parliament has im- 
posed upon itself, and would strengthen the precedent for 
reimposing those chains in the fnturo. This, we take it, 
was the contention of which Mr. Bbresford Hope made 
himself tho spokesman in his letter of Tuesday, and it is 
oue which certainly deserves tho most serious consideration. 

It is to these two points, thon — the difficulty of discern- 
ing tho result, in the long run, of trusting a Ministry with 
urgency, and tho bad effect or the future conduct of 
business which the too frequent application of tho 
heroic method must have — that chief attqntion ought 
to be paid. It is true of course that, according to 
the conditions of the state of urgency whioh Sir 
Stafford Northcotb succeeded in getting recognised, 
almost any unanimous minority whioh is likely for some 
time to come to find itself in Opposition con bar the 
proceeding. But it most be remembered that though it 
is at present impossible to spring fresh measures on 
the House under cover of urgency, the granting of this 
providos the Government of the &*j with advantages 
which they may or may not misuse. For instanefe, in this 
particular case it may bo taken for granted that urgency 
would not have been voted originally, nor the ofotare 
ranted on Monday or Thursday, had it been certainly 
nown that the Government would drop the Arms BilL 
Many other situations may be imagined in which, though 
both parties may be sufficiently in accord on the subjeet of 
the measure actually before the House, the expediting of 
that measure might enable the Government to bring in with 
a greater chance of suooqui other measures most distasteful 
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to the Opposition, to discord. the modiglftliph which, while 
they were in need of OppoejBita'jbelp had observed, 
and in other ways to gqiu -W means intended 

for them by their ternpor^^UM^^P^* it may be said, 
is merely a party argument, however, cannot 

be said of the argument drawnrntom the demoralizing 
effect of these nrgeticy devices. Already suggestions 
"have been made by Radical members, and not unfavour* 
ably received by Mr. Gladstone, to the effoct that thcf 
ordinary, as well as the extraordinary, procedure of Parlia 
ment wants a little freshening up. This is only what might 
be expected. The humdrum courao which the experience 
of centuries has shown to ho best calculated for the preser- 
vation of freedom of speech and freedom of action becomes 
intolerably dull after a week or two of sensational and 
dramatic proceedings, of urgencies and cldtures, of strings 
of amendments put without debate, and batches of members 
turned out of the House. Tho mouth of tho House already 
shows signs of spoiling in consequenco of the sawing of 
this newfangled curb, and it will take a much gentler 
hand than Mr. Gladstone's to ride it comfortably with the 
snaffle again. Thoro is nothing in tho least surprising in 
this. It is as much human nature as it is horse nature. 
But in the present temper of certain persons who aro in 
authority, this temper will havo to be met with more arbi- 
trary measures, and so the evil will grow over worse and 
worse. This is not a cheerful prophecy of the possibilities 
of the situation, but it is one which seems not unlikely to 
be fulfilled. 


THE LAND LEAGUE AGITATORS. 

M B. PARNELL’S mob popularity in Ireland scorns 
not to be impaired ; nor has tho seditious section of 
tho priesthood been alienated from his cause by tho til Ji- 
nnee with tho French faction which murdered Archbishop 
Baudot. As might have boon expected, Mr. Parnell’s ver- 
sion of the obstructive proceedings in the House of Commons 
was loudly applauded by a crowded meeting, although 
ho made the surprising statement that ho had during tho 
whole Session only had tho opportunity of speaking for 
twenty minutes against tho principle of the Protection 
Bill. It may perhaps be true that, ot six weeks exclusively 
occupied by the Bill, Mr. Parnell and his allies have de- 
voted only a very small time to tho discussion of its 
merits. It was reported that one of tho most successful 
practitioners of obstruction on one occasion questioned 
a decision of tho Speaker, remarking at tho samo time 
audibly to bis friends, “ This will do as well as anything 
“ else. The opponents of tho Bill might have delivered 
any number of speeches of any length against the prin- 
ciple or details of the Bill, if they had not ostentatiously 
attempted to defeat it, not by argument, but by waste of 
time. Mr. Parnell boasts that, whereas a former Coercion 
Bill was p&esod in one or two sittings, the present measnro 
will have occupied tho House of Commons for at least 
seven weeks. If a suspension or relaxation of the ordinary 
law is required in the public interest, any unnecessary 
delay in legislation is an evil. Tho malcontents have 
indicted much annoyance on the House of Commons ; and 
they havo mado themselves and their cause thoroughly 
unpopular in Great Britain. It is not easy to pefeoive that 
they have gained any corresponding advantage for them- 
selves or their clients. The certainty that tho Bill would 
be passed has fortunately had to somo extent tho same 
effect which might have been produced if its provisions 
had been in force. 

Mr. ParnelI repeats the advice which be has often 
before givqn^tbat rents or unjust rents should not be paid. 
Either the tenant or tho local branch of the Land League 
is to decide whether the rent is just. Tho farmers aro 
informed that the amount must be excessive if it is larger 
than Griffith’s valuation. As Mr. Parnell well knows, 
the Land League has in many cases prohibited payment of 
a rent equal to the valuation or even smaller. The 
matimuflk which he proposes is entirely arbitrary ; and, 
according to hie statement in the House of Commons, the 
adoption of tho valuation as a rule would deprive the land- 
cpraers of one-third of their property. For the re- 
mainder they would not only have no security, but a 
precedent for complote spoliation would have been estab- 
lUhed. If the .occupiers or their- delegates are to fix 
rents irrespectively of contract, they will have ample 
power and abundant motive for withholding rent alto- 
gether* Mr. Parnell openly encourages wholesale robbery 


by announcing the impending abolition of laatdlcfrdtsm, ear, 
in other words; *bf rent. He, at least, is oonsistent, what- 
ever may be the case with his priestly supporters, in 
promising the co-operation of French revolutionary 
Socialists. The clamour against large landed proprietors 
is almost entirely oonfined to the united Kingdom. |n 
other countries, where land is more generally divided, tpe 
bloated capitalist, instead of the tyrant landlord becofaes 
the object of vitnperation and menace. In Germany or 
France the law might perhaps interfere with the exhorta* 
tion of a demagogue to waste or destroy t||B property 
of employers. Mr. Parnell advised farmers who, having 
refused to pay their rent, were threatened with eviction to 
plough up all tho grass land before they left, so that the- 
landlord or the incoming tenant might not have any grass- 
for his cattlo. It seems that the form of orime which ho 
recommended is made specially penal under a statute. 
Mr. Parnell has consequently withdrawn his suggestion, 
not because compliance would be wicked, but because it 
may be dangerous to the perpetrator of the outrage. 

The House of Commons, though it was until Monday still 
oppressed with the Protection Bill, has lately had the end in 
sight. On the last night of the debate in Committee Mr. 
Forster took occasion to declare that the state of Ireland 
still rendered tho measure necessary. The agitators scaroely 
care seriously to contradict him. If they ooald produce 
in Ireland a conviction that the Land League is innocuous, 
they would have disarmed themselves. Partly through 
fear, and to a great extent in reliance on the power of the 
League, a large number of tenants have refused to perform 
their contracts. If tho demagogues with the machineiy 
at their disposal could not neither punish the honest nor 
protect the defaulters, they could no longer demand obedi- 
ence. Some of tho managers of the League havo at different 
times announced that, if tho Protection Bill were passed, tho 
tenantry would no longer pay their rents. Mr. Parnell 
in his last speech more moderately confined the prophecy 
or prohibition to rents which wero deemed by the league 
to be unjuBt, and to all rents which exceeded Griffith’s 
valuation. That it should be in tho power of agitatora to 
threaten so direct an attack on tho rights of property is in 
itself a strong argument for measures which may tend to 
thwart $heir machinations. Tho discretionary power of 
arrest in disturbed districts will probably deprive them of 
tho services of their police. Mr. Parnell’s boast that the 
services of the whole population will be at their disposal 
is an empty flourish. The immodiato agonts who commit 
outrages in the interest of the League have an almost 
professional character, and are comparatively few in 
number. It is reported with much probability that many 
of them have already thought it prudent to abscond. 

The controversy on tho due order of Irish legislation 
has lately boon revived. A reference to precedent scarcely 
snpports tho contention of those who would have deferred 
the protection of life and property till the land-law of 
Ireland had been fundamentally altered. The opponents 
of the legislative policy of tho Government quote tho 
conduct of tho Duke of Wellington in 1829 in defence of 
their opinion. Tho Catholic Relief Bill had been accom- 
panied by two restrictive measures, directed respectively 
against the Catholic Association and the forty-shilling 
freeholders. Both Bills wore easily carried, with tho 
support of the ultra-Tories, before the Relief Bill was 
passed. The Ministers determined that the subsidiary 
Bills should not be tendered for the Royal Assent until 
the King had sanctioned the Relief Bill in writing. 
They had reason for apprehending that, but for tho 
precaution which had been taken, tbe Kino might at 
the last momeut have drawn back, and have tried 
to form a Protestant Government. Nothing could bo 
further from tho Duke of Wellington’s thoughts than 
tho notion that relief of alleged grievances ought to 
take precedence of measures for the maintenance of order. 
In the present case experience has demonstrated the expe- 
diency or necessity of giving precedence to the Protection 
Bill. It is well known that the Land Bill, whatever. may 
be its provisions, will not be accepted by the leaders of tho 
Land League ; and a measure which must involve compli- 
cated details would have furnished opportunities for end- 
less obstruction. The withdrawal or postponement of the 
Peaco Preservation Bill would disappoint all friends of 
order who wished to repose confidence in the Government. 
It had been assumed that tho error of allowing the former 
Arms Bill to expire was about to be corrected. . 

Tbe only incident in the debate on the Report which 
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,i^ A defpwred attention was the short discussion on 
Mtj ^uprgl&'a proposal to exclude treason and cognate 
•offences ftotA the provisions of the Bill* In the same 
spirit jha w&icb he formerly excused the m order of Mr. 
Botn oq, the ground that there was no branch of the Land 
League in the disfcricV^Mr. Paumell described the Salford 

S cplpsiotti by which one child was killed and another 
bunded, as a pTaotical joke. To Sir W. Harcouut’s quo- 
tation of atrocious threats of murder and arson nttered by 
afbrixjor Fenian convict, the Land League members re- 
plied that similar language was often used in America, 
and that the Land League was not connected with the 
Fenian organisation. The Land League agitators never- 
theless incessantly boost of the aid which they expect from 
America; and Sir W. Harcourt Las proved that they 
am identified in policy and organization with the American 
Fenians. If neither they nor their associates are likoly to 
commit treason, or practical jokes in the nature of treason- 
able practices, they have no interest in diminishing the 
securities against the commission of such crimes. Mr. 
Parnell has on more thuu ono occasion publicly stated 
that he may at some fataro time emancipate liimsclf from 
the constitutional restraints to which he now professedly 
submits. He has never concealed his hope that the exter- 
mination of landlords will load to the separation of Ireland 
from the United Kingdom. He will perhaps wait to 
accomplish his design till Mr. Gladstone or Mr. Forster 
has redeemed flic wild and thoughtless pledge of lower- 
ing the Irish franchise to & point at Which tho lowest and 
most disaffected rabble will enjoy undisputed political 
enpremacy. Tho actual representation is too select to 
.satisfy the aspirations of Liberal Ministers. 


THE TRANS V A \L NEGOTIATIONS. 

message which Sir Hercules Komnm)!? has been 
X (lirected to address to the liner leaders through tho 
President of the Orange Free State causes more surprise 
than satisfaction. Tho communication was made in 
answer to an inquiry on behalf of the liners whether their 
independence would bo recognized if they desist od from 
opposition. In reply they were informed that, if armed 
opposition ceased forthwith, Her Majesty's Government 
would endeavour to frame such a scheme as, they believe, 
would satisfy all enlightened friends of tho Transvaal 
country. The concession of independence is thus loft tin 
■open question, if indeed tho Honrs and their friends 
may not contend that it is implicitly promised. If 
the Government is not, prepared to yii Id to force a sur- 
render which had been distinctly refused before the revolt, 
the Boers have reason to complain of the ambiguity of the 
declaration. On the other hand, it seems scarcely possible 
that, even to gratify tho enlightened friends of the Trans- 
vaal, the English Government would tnincly acquiesce in 
the abandonment of all its pretensions, merely because an 
insufficient force was defeated in an attack on a strong 
position. The obstinacy of adversaries has often saved feeble 
diplomatists from tho consequence of their own timidity. The 
letter addressed by Kruger, onoof the leaders of theTransvnal 
Boers, to the Government of tho Orange Frco Staterooms 
to show that tho questionable negotiations in progress avo 
not likely to lead to vmy practical result, while tho 
<opihion in tho Frco State itself as expressed by an 
enormous majority of its Volksraad, appears to demand 
a complete surrender to tho Boers. Tho revolt in 
tho Transvaal has, according to its apologists, been pro- 
voked by the conduct of the English Government, and tho 
©ole avowed object of its promoters was to re-establish an 
independent Republic. The issue now proposed is wider ; 
and if it is seriously raised, it can only be decided by war. 
Mr. Kruger declares that it is the purpose of himsolf and 
bis associates to render the whole of Sonfch Africa as in- 
dependent as America. With geographical rhetoric he 
demands that, from Simon’s Bay to the Zambesi, the whole 
Of Africa must belong to the Africander, a name which is 
usually applied to the descendants of Continental 
Europeans, excluding tho English. It had not been pre- 
viously known that tho eight or ten thousand Dutch 
farmers of the Transvaal had determined not only to ap- 
propriate to their exclusive use a territory as largo os 
Franco, but to conquer or liberate Natal, Griqu&land, and 
tho /wide region which belongs to the Cape Colony. Some 
mjtfion* of natives, including ; tho inhabitants of regions 
where English rule has never been established, are to be- 
come subject, in free or servile condition, to the now 


Republic. The title of the, English Crown to*Cape Town 
itself, though it is confirmed tfy nearly a century ol 
possession, is to be summarily abolished* Tho English 
settlers, forming perhaps twqSftHs of the whole* whito 
population of South Afrioa, will* in the first in- 
stance, have the choice between suicidal rebellion 
and expulsion or compulsory political servitude. 
Thor© has hitherto been no instance of an English 
population living undor foreign dominion ; but it 
is perhaps not impossible that Englishmen, like dther 
European colonists, might as a result of tho fortune of 
war be compelled to recognize an alien sovereignty. Until 
their subjection is accomplished, there is a certain 
audacity in the announcement that tho English colonists 
in South Africa are to bo forcibly detached from their 
allegiance. Notwithstanding their successes at tho bogin- 
ning of tho campaign, tho Boer leaders might remember 
that they arc not yet permanently victorious. If their 
bluster puts an end to premature attempts at compromise, 
it will not have boon wholly useless. It may be observed 
that Sir Bartlr Fkkke, in bis instructive letter on the 
Transvaal question, speaks of Mr. Kruger as a moderate 
and reasonable man ; and ho adds that for some time after 
the annexation he held offico under tho English Govern- 
ment. 

Another advantageous result of a declaration of inter- 
necine war will bo to silence officious Continental patrons 
of the Boers, or at least to render their interference harm- 
less. Fortunately no Government is at present disposed 
to quarrel with England ; but the embarrassments of a 
neighbouring Power are sometimes regarded with com- 
placency ; and a fow zealous patriots in Holland have 
persuaded themselves that they ought to sympathize with 
tho revolt in tho Transvaal. Tho same persons might 
probably approvo of tho institution of a powerful Dutch 
State in South Afriba ; but they can scarcely expect the 
Government or people of England to submit to tho du- 
irnmds of tho Boers. The precedent of tho rebellion of 
the North American provinces in the last century is not 
applicable to tho Cape. If tho groat mass of tho popula- 
tion deliberately wished for independence, England, ac- 
cording to principles which have been generally recog- 
nized, would not insist on retaining any part of its dominion 
by force, except, perhaps, two or three naval stations 
which could be easily defended. As long as tho English 
Colonists retain their loyalty they arc entitled to protection 
by tho whole force of the Empire. There is no reason to 
apprehend that the Dutch inhabitants of the Capo Colony 
will respond to Kkuolk’s invitation. It would bo madness 
to engage without provocation in a rebellion which would 
be also a civil war. Though there have sometimes been 
jealousies and rivalries between the two races, they have 
formed one political community. The English element is 
more largely represented in the present Cabinet ; but tho 
last Minister was of foreign descent, and his policy was 
favoured by the Dutch, it had not hitherto been expected 
by cither party that tho whole country should be claimed! 
exclusively by tho so-called Africanders. It is true that 
tho sovereignty of England was founded on conquest ; but 
at the distant time when tho Cape was annexed Holland 
had become virtually a province of Franco. The English 
immigration is of later date. 

Tho only analogy which exists between the present diffi- 
culties and the separation of the American colonies ap- 
plies to the Transvaal rather than tho Cape. It has often 
been observed that one of tho principal causes of the 
American rebellion was the conquest of Canada. Against 
the French the colonists and tho mother-country had boen 
engaged in a common cause ; and, when tho contest was 
decided, they were for the first time at leisure to fall out 
among themselves. Tho destruction of the Zulu power 
has had a similar effect on the relations between England 
and tho Transvaal. If Cetewavo were still at the head rtf 
his formidable army, the Boers would have acquiesced in 
English sovereignty, because it gave them a right to 
protection. They aro now believed to bo intriguing with 
the petty native chiefs for aid, which will certainly bo re- 
fused if barbarians are capable of distinguishing between 
friends and enemies. The English Government will not 
repeat tho mistake of the last century by employing savages 
against enemies of European extraction. The effect of 
the Bosato war, which is now approaching its end, cannot 
be confidently anticipated. The colonial Government, 
having from the first abstained from demanding tho 
assistance of English troops* will naturally regard its un- 
aided viotory as a confirmation of its right to practical 
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iedepwdence ; bnt, if the Treniraol complication* create 
differences between the two sections of the population of 
tile eoleny, it will not be forgotten that the Basuto war 
waa promoted by a Ministry of Engliih race, or that some 
of the bnrgber troops abandoned their comrades in the 
middle of the war. The dominant pferty will not be pre- 
pared to acquiesce in the olaim of the Africanders to ex- 
clusive supremacy in all the States and provinces of the 
continent. 

In his answer to Lord Brabourne Lord Kimberley 
naturally declined to famish information as to the pros- 
pects of a peaceable settlement. If the negotiations 
Jsaply fail, the result will be duo rather to the improvi- 
dent obstinacy of the Boers than to the firmness or dignity 
of the Government. The discussion in the House of Lords 
may perhaps have boon useful in dissipating some popular 
illusions. Lord Brakourne, who during Mr. Gladstone’s 
last Administration represented the Colonial Office in the 
House of Commons, adhered to the opinion which ho has 
consistently maintained, that Lord Carnarvon's annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal was politic and just. The expediency 
of the measure is, in truth, more doubtful than its justice. 
Sir Theofhilus S&upstone may have been too sanguine 
in his belief that the people approved tbe annexation, 
bnt they tacitly* acquiesced. They have since received 
great and costly benefits from the English Government. 
They have been relieved from financial insolvency or 
collapse, and an efficient local administration has been 
established. The change in their relations to the native 
tribes is still more important. Before the annexation 
the BoerB were scarcely able to make head against Se- 
cocoeni ; and they would have been helpless against the 
powerful Zulu army, if Cetewayo had, in accordance 
with his repented threats, invaded the Transvaal. It 
is not too much to say that, but for the native wars 
which have boon conducted at the exclusive expense of 
England, the Boers of tho Transvaal would not have ven- 
tured to engago in the present insurrection. Lord 
BrabouRNE entered fully into tho question whether the 
Boors had violated tho terms of the Convention under 
which they obtained their independence by their main- 
tenance of slavery or compulsory servitude. Lord Kimberley 
confirmed tho statement that women and children had 
been enslaved or sold ; but he distinguished among the 
three communities which ultimately combined to form tho 
TranBvaal Republic. The more remote settlors were more 
lawless than thoso who lived in a comparatively civilized 
neighbourhood. Tho oppression which may have been 
practised on tho natives affects the present policy of the 
English Government rather than tho merits ot‘ tho original 
annexation. It was not because the Boers kept native 
slaves that Sir TiiEOrifiLUS Suepstone superseded tho 
President and the Volksraad. The assumption of sove- 
reignty may have afterwards entailed on tho Government 
responsibilities which cannot properly be disclaimed. 
There is reason to believe that the natives are strenuously 
opposed to the re-establishment of tho Dutch Republic. 


M. GAMBETTA’S SPEECH. 

M GAMBETTA’S speech on Monday is important, 
• not for any new light w r hich it brings to bear upon 
his future policy, but for tho clearness with whioh ho 
specifies the condition under which it will become his 
duty to announce that policy to the world. Ho is exceed- 
ingly careful to disclaim any interference, past or future, 
with the existing Government. It is not his business to 
tell the Cabinet what it ought to do, or to criticize what it 
has done. Nor has ho at auy time laboured to set up 
a secret Cabinet by the side of the Cabinet nominally in 
office, or to supersede tho Cabinet nominally in office by 
the issue of instructions or suggestions intended to over- 
ride it. His attitude ever sinco be became President 
of tbe Chamber of Deputies has been one of observation 
a nd reserve. He has noted what has gone on, and formed 
hip own conclusions with regard to it ; but he has kopt 
those conclusions strictly to himBelf. The assertions to 
the contrary have not been mistakes; they have been 
wilful misrepresentations. Those who have invented 
and circulated them are not mere busy bodies, bent upon 
knowing more than there is to be known; they arc 
enemies of the Republic, anxious to injure the Republic 
through one of its most devoted servants. Nothing that 


could bare this effect has been too untrue dr 'too Ws^ 
obievous for them to say it. When they found that their 
countrymen oonld not be indnoed to diiUtist ML Gambetta 
as regards homo politics, they had recourse to foreign* 
affairs. When they had failed to make the nation suspect 
him of aiming at making himself iffiotstor, they tried to* 
make if believe that he was going to bommit France to 
war. “ Gambetta, c’ost la guerre ” has been their cry over 
sinco the Cherbourg speech, and as the electrons have &p* 

S roachod the energy of those who sustain it has been red- 
oubled. M. Gambetta meets all this by a positive* 
denial, and by a demand for the production of evidence* 
that ho has done one single thing of which he has been 
accnsed. Ho has a policy— that much he admits ; but ho 
utterly refuses to say at present what that policy is. It 
will be time enough for him to break silence upon this* 
point when tbe country Bas unmistakably oallea him to* 
play another part than that whioh is at present assigned 
to him. Until that day comes France will be governed 
by the men whom Bhe has ohosen to govern her. When 
sho makes a change in this respect, and elects to be* 
governed by M. Gambetta, the reason for his reserve will 
be at end, and, France will know the man in whom she 
has so steadfastly believed. 

It is not often that statements apparently so contradic- 
tory as those made by M. Gambetta's enemies and those 
made by M. Gambetta himsolf admit of being reconciled.. 
In this case, however, there seems to be no reason why 
both may not bo substantially true. M. Gambetta says that 
bo lias not attempted to influence tbe action of the Govern- 
ment ; his enemies say that the action of the Government 
on a great number of points — on all points, indeed, down 
to the timo that tho evident unwillingness of tho country 
to see itself committed to a policy which can by possi- 
bility load to war, made it necessary for the Government, 
with tho acquiescence of M. Gambetta, to lower thoir tono 
upon tho Greek question — has boon influenced by him. 
Put in this way, there is no real incompatibility between 
tho two assertions. A politician may exercise a very 
powerful influence on the policy of a Government with* 
out making any direct uttempt to bring about tho 
ends which, os a matter of fact, arc brought about. Mr. 
Gladstone’s positipn before and during the general election 
iB exactly a case in point. He was not the leader of 
tho Opposition; he constantly disclaimed any desire to 
be replaced in power; it is quite possible that he held 
little or. no direct intercourse with the nominal loader 
of Opposition. But the one thing that either Liberals or 
Conservatives cared to know about either a candidate or 
a policy was wbat Mr. Gladstone thought on tho sub* 
ject Tho country had decided that a Liberal victory 
would bo Mr. Gladstone’s victory, and that a Liberal defeat 
would bo Mr. Gladstone’s defeat. Wbat Mr. Gladstone 
was to tho Liberal party in the interval between the elec- 
tion of the present Parliament and tho dissolution of the 
last Parliament, M. Gambetta has been to the Republican, 
party ever sinco M. Gr£vy has been President. When 
M. Gambetta says that he is a simple soldier, fighting in 
the ranks, ho does but reproduce Mr. Gladstone* s protes- 
tations. When other people say that where M. Gambetta 
lights, there, whether he calls himself soldier or general, 
the buttle will always be tho hardest and success or reverse 
tho most decisive, they only repeat what all England waa 
saying about Mr. Gladstone down to the moment that the 
elections set the question at rest. Real and apparent 
power are not always or necessarily vested in the same 
poison, and where they are divided there will always be 
room for tho kind of misrepresentations of whioh M. 
Gambetta now complains. 

Tho speech of Monday will, at all events, have the 
©fleet of making those so-called misrepresentations use- 
less for the futuro. The only object that the authors of 
thorn could have proposed to themselves was to make it 
universally acknowledged that it is M. Gambetta, and* 
not the Minister who happens at the moment to be Pre- 
sident of the Council, w)io really governs France. Now 
that M. Gambetta lias avowed in his place in Parliament 
that ho is ready to govern France whenovor France asks, 
him to do so, this universal acknowledgment has been 
secured. /There is not probably at this moment a single 
section of French politicians whioh does not wish to s ee- 
M. GAMBETfA at the head of affairs. This desire is, 
no doubt, prompted by very different motives. The 
Royalist or tho Communist desires to see him di*» 
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liberty to decline. The large exportation of Government 
lifted from France to Greece has not txtfp satisfactorily 
explained by U. Ferry. It wae doubtful whether ill. 
®f Hilaire’s language tended to promote peaceable dis- 
positions at Athens, and he had perhaps forgotten that 
he was encouraging resistance at Constantinople. The 
English Government may or may not be liable to the 
charge of turbulence ana imprudence ; bat from first to 
last it seems to have boon consistent. If the other Govern- 
ments had agreed, force would have been employed to 
compel the submission of Turkey, When Austria, 
Germany, and France successively drew back, England 
still, at far as possible, maintained the cause of Greeoe. 
The armaments, which may perhaps after all precipitate a 
rapture, would probably not have been undertaken but for 
the encouragement of the English Government. If its 
policy had prevailed, the Porte would, rightly or wrongly, 
have been forced into submission. 

The scheme of compensating Greece for disappointment 
on the mainland by the acqnisition of Crete is probably 
confined to irresponsible projectors. It seems unlikely 
that, after recent experience of the difficulty of negotiating 
with the Porte and with one another, the Great Powers 
should voluntarily raise an entirely new diplomatic issue. 
Tho most zealous friends of the Greek race can scarcely con- 
tend that Crete is in urgent need of liberation. Since the 
establishment of the present administrative system, the 
island has been tranquil ; and any discontent which may 
exist prevails rather among the Mussulman minority 
than among the Greeks, who arc believed to illustrate thoir 
numerical preponderance by nn arrogant demeanour. 
It would seem that they enjoy the control of the local 
finances, for some of them lately proposed to pnnish tbe 
Governor of Crete on account of supposed disregard of 
their wishes by depriving him of half of his salary. 
Although Crete may perhaps be destined at some future 
time to form part of the Greek Stale, it is doubtful whether 
the Christian population at present desires annexation. 
Another reason against introducing the question of Crete 
into the controversy is that tho substitution of one terri- 
tory for another is at variance with tho only principle 
winch can justify the transfer from Turkey to Greece. It 
can bo no satisfaction to the population of any part of 
Epirus or Thessaly, if it remains against its will under 
Turkish dominion, to know that somewhere else Greek 
Christians have become Hellenic subjects. The theory of 
compensation as it was exemplified at tho Congress at 
Vienna was consistent and intelligible. The allied 
Governments professedly looked only to the dynastic 
rights or claims ; and a king who had been obliged to give 
up two or throe huudred thousand subjects to satisfy an 
ambitious neighbour was, according to established rules, 
entitled to an equivalent at the expense of some still moro 
helpless potentate. Tho doctrine of nationalities, which 
had not then been invented, constitutes tho only title of 
the Greek kingdom to aggrandizement. The right vested 
in the subjects, and not in the sovereign, is obviously in- 
capable of being transferred. 

The question of peace or war will necessarily bo decided 
in a few weeks. Before the end of March the season for 
tnilitaiy operations will have begun ; and if the Greeks have 
finally determined to seize the disputed territory by force f 
they will have nothing to gain by delay. There is qo reason 
to apprehend that the Turkish Government will exercise 
its undoubted right of anticipating attack. Tho Sultan 
well knows that he has nothing to gain by war, although 
he may not reconcile himself to tho sacrifices by which 
alone it can be averted. Even in the event of war, tho 
Porte has voluntarily pledged itself not to make use of 
its superiority at sea. Tbe Turkish Ministers are probably 
aware that some or all of tbe Powers would interfere to 
prevent the bombardment of Athens or of the Piraeus. 
At tbe same time, they have declared their intention of 
carrying the war into the enemy’s country, if, as they pro- 
fess, to believe, they are strong enough to repel invasion. 
The Porte also undertakes to remain on the defensive until 
Gfepce commits some act of hostility. All the Ambassadors 
in the Notes which they presented a few days ago reminded 
t^^urkish Government of its promise. They also concur 
in the intimation that the concessions which have hitherto 
bpep offered will not be deemed sufficient. It is not at 

nrpot kpown whether the Powers are agreed as to 
wkiofe might be accepted a* satisfactory! , If axsqm- 
pmmm is finally effected, tbe task of obtaining the assent 
ox Greece will still remain to be accomplished. Not with* 


standing the warlike language of Qmb politicians «jll 
paries, it is improbable Ui^ajafcge and , immediate 'sftfifr 
tion of territory wfll j . ^a^pu|^bieinL r :l>ope 
obtaining something, mot?. ,Jt> the 

settlement that it is unlikely to be final; Greeks 

may find Some consolation even in their belief that they 
|. suffer present injustice. The decision of the Qmsimmmm 
of Berlin will serve as an excuse, for futnre claims to be 
preferred on suitable occasions. It is certain that tbe diffi* 
culties of Turkey will continue or recur, with the result 
of furnishing envious add unfriendly neighbours with 
opportunities of aggression. , 


CENTRAL ASIAN AFFAIRS. 

T HE tyranny of the Coercion Bill has driven Lord 
Lytton’s motion on the subject of Candahar into next 
week ; but the interval seoms to be rather grateful than 
otherwise to the partisans on both sides. Arguments of 
all kinds are being accumulated by persons who appear to 
be regardless of Lord Hartinoton’s ingenuous avowal that, 
though the Government do not object to listen to them, they 
have made up their minds beforehand not to be convinced. 
Sir Lewis Pelj.y has been once more overthrowing tho Duke 
of Argyll, who in this particular question reminds the 
contemplative man irresistibly of the pith Boldiers of his 
youth, things of no woight nor power of resistance, but 
possessed of a miraculous faculty of recovery. Intelligence 
comes from all parts of the world as to the impression 
created by the Cabul correspondence — an impression which, 
it need hardly be said, is uniform enough. Lord Gkgrgg 
Hamilton and a certain “ IokoTUS '* are at daggers drawn 
as to the plans of the late Indian Government. A curious 
and characteristic attempt lias also been made to get up 
a diversion iu favour of Russia by means of the story 
about Ma jor Butlkk, Lord Lytton, and the Turcomans. 
As an instance of the tendency of cortain Radicals to the 
weakness which is sometimes called Cosmopolitanism and 
sometimes fouling your own nest, the effort is interesting, 
but in itself it might have been hotter planned. For it is 
not necessary to examine oven tho amount of truth which 
there may bo in the story that in 1876-7 Major Butler, 
at the instigation of tho Viceroy, visited the Tekke Tur- 
comans and instructed them in tho art of war. Tho 
ingenious, but unluckily ill-informed, correspondent of 
the Daily Nwvs who calls himseld “Dinadan " — an uncere- 
monious borrowing of the name of a knight of Arthur’ H 
Court who did not deserve such base usage — seems to be 
ignorant of facts and dates to a really remarkable degree. 
Had everything taken place (an enormous concession) as 
he supposes it to have taken place, the parallel with tho 
Cabul intrigue would unluckily still be incomplete in somo 
important particulars. For, by his showing, the pro- 
ceeding took place long before tho Treaty of Berlin. Wo 
have the repeated assurances of liis friends, with Lord 
Beacons field as their witness, that everything done beforo 
that by Russia against England was de bonne guerre . 
Perhaps, however, the refusal to recognize as allowable on 
one side what is admitted to have been allowably on tho 
other is nearly as characteristic of the party from which 
it comes as tho readiness to accept any idle rumour in the 
desire to discredit England. 

Although, however, this particular attempt to drag 
Central Asian affairs into the Afghan question is as idle as 
it is improper, there is no doubt that tbe Turcomans and 
their fate must enter largely into the calculations of every 
one who approaches tho Candahar question in a different 
spirit from that of Lord Hartinoton, and who is willing 
to let his conclusion follow his reasoning and not to 
adjust the reasoning to the conclusion. Smoa the fall of 
Geok Tepe great uncertainty has prevailed aa to tho 
probability of the Russians pushing on to Merv or limit- 
ing their advance to the district of Askabad. Even now 
we have no official intimation, oither English or Russian,' 
as to any such intentions of limitation. Heb Ma/justy’^ 
Government believe that the Russians are not going to 
Merv. Mysterious and contradictory statements are made 
from St. Petersburg as to 4he movements of the JRpssien 
generals and armies. In the last fow days, however; two 
important contributions , have been made totbeCentral 
Asian question, thp one. being that pert of Professor 
VAMBkay’s letter to Lord Lrrron which deals $wboi $y 
with the question of an, advance to Merv,!the other tbp 
telegrams from the Daily New*' Correspondent oh the 
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iWesse* V/imtiKr, like other Conti- 
io lW: Mfor the Russians will 
m g*t» Mei^'te»(wMclrifl te€h&em t me) it is not 
fcberrdirect way to Herat; THeDat/t/ New*' Correspondent 
dei w 'not think/ but teUa us^facts. It seems that after 
the tent 'at Geok Tape and the surrender of many thou- 
^md fhn^iltes, the Ttekkes by no means abandoned the hope 
dfMsistanod. Their leader, Macdumkuli Khan, assembled 
a considerable force at the Tejeud Swamp northward and 
eastward of Askabad, and tbe Mery Turcomans prepared 
for ah Obstinate resistance. For tho moment, however, 
General Skobeleff and his officers appear to have other 
things to do than to fight ; as indeed, being prudent com- 
manders, they should have. They are purchasing largo 
supplies of food in the fertile Persian border districts of 
Dtfre&s find Kelat. They are endeavouring to induce the 
remaining Tdkke clans of the Askabad district to come in. 
They ate passing and ropassing along the now beaten 
highway from Geok Tepo to the Caspian, bringing up, 
no doubt, stores and perhaps men. Besides all this, they 
have, apparently established a complete hold over Persia, a 
matter of the first importance to them. General Skobe- 
Lttpp, we are told, has signified his intention of marching 
if necessary through the Siiaii’s territory, and so far has 
this been from exciting any ill-feeling that the Govorn- 
ment of Teheran have given orders to send back refugee 
Tnroomans, they being regarded ns Russian subjects. 
That is to say, the Russianization of the Central Tekkes 
is regarded by Persia as an accomplished fact, and every, 
thing is going on in duo course for the conversion of the 
province, if we may so call it, of Askabad into part of 
the Czar’s dominions. Russian troops and Russian terri- 
tory have thus appeared at little more than a hundred 
miles from Meshed, atlittlo more than three hundred miles 
from Herat. Nor even if the Tekke resistance were to 
continue, can that resistance bo any more looked npon as 
a bar to a Russian advance. The last “ reserve ’ * of tho 
Turcomans is out of the direct way to Afghanistan and 
India, and could at worst bo an awkward flank neighbour 
to such an advance. The remnant of tho Akkals and the 
Merv men are, from this time forward, cernc by the forces 
of General Kaufmann on one side, by the new Transcaspian 
province and its garrison on the other. They may, and 
probably will, give trouble, and will be sooner or Inter 
treated as their Western kinsmen have boon. But they 
cease to be in any strictness a bar to the progress of Russia 
eastwards and southwards. 

Such is the construction which seems most reasonable 
to put on the latest news from Northern Persia, taken in 
conjunction not merely with Professor VamuGuy’s opinion, 
but with the facts of geography. This latter addition is 
perhaps worth making, for there are nob wanting ingenious 
persons who would otherwise say “ Professor Vamis£uy is 
*• a Russophobe.*’ A Russophobo cannot introduce or 
obliterate mountains or rivers in Russian official maps, nor 
can ho lengthen or shorton tho number of vorsts from one 
place to anothor. It may bo taken for granted that hence- 
forward, whether the Russians go to Merv or whether they 
do not, the last serious barrier between them and Afghanistan 
has been removed. It might possibly be sot up again under 
oerlain contingencies, though this is doubtful, but for tho 
present it is gone. Indeed, the apologists of Russia and 
Lord HARTUfCWrON hardly deny this. They havo discovered 
that although the Government thinks Russia will not go 
to Merv, it is very likely that she will go there, and that, 
provided we go away instautly from Candahar, it does not 
in the least matter. In tho same way it may bo said that 
if a man treads on your toes the easiest way of escaping 
the inconvenience is to draw your foot back. It certainly 
is for a time. But the same argument would necessitate 
the evacuation of Quetta when the Russians come to 
Herat, of Peshawur when they come to Cabul. It is 
undeniable that if wo “ scuttle” fast enough on each 
occasion, unpleasant collisions cannot possibly ocour. If 
the reduction is to the absurd, it can only be pleaded 
that the argument reduced is absurd in itself. But 
there seems to be a kind of judgment in the theological 
sonm! on tho opponents of the retention of Candahar. 
There* are many Englishmen who hate the very namo of 
Afghanistan with its association of blunders and disasters, 
and who would be only too glad to keep out of it. But 
whim they ask for some reasonable argument to justify its 
i dmitylonmeiit, Lord Hartinoton answers that Her Majesty’s 
Government have mado up their minds not to be con- 
vinced; Colonel Gordon te Hr them in Wednesday’s Times 
tlmt they had much better look to the China Sea— as if a 


man should Say, M My dear sir, what nonsense is this you 
u tfcllnie about your heart; your heel is in serious danger, 
a I toll you ’’—and other advisers cap the climax by urging 
that as Russia is probably coming to Merv, England Ob- 
viously ought to go away from Candahar. The childish 
folly of such reasoning as this, the still more childish folly 
of refusing to reason at all, is enough to make dispassionate 
critics despair* of ever seeing tho question fairly argued 
out on tbe only two grounds of solid argument which the 
advocates of surrender hold — the financial ground and the 
ground of probable irritation to the Afghans. The facts 
of both points are in controversy, as any one who chooses 
to read tho report of the Candahar meeting at St. James’s 
lldll may see. But even supposing thorn to bo admitted, 
tho question romaips w bother tho fall of Gook Tope docs 
not necessitate tho holding of Candahar at any price of 
money or unpopularity. Wo look to have this argued, 
and wo are told" that if Russia is advancing there iB so 
much tho more reason for England to fall back. 


THE INCORPORATED LAW SOCIETY AND 
THE BAR. 

T HE Council of the Incorporated Law Society may at 
least be congratulated on their courage. They have 
lately boon making suggestions to the mixed Committee 
which is now engaged in considering the working of tiro 
Judicature Acts. Upon the greater number of these sug- 
gestions wo shall not say any thing. Important as they may 
bo in themselves, they are overshadowed by tho suggestion 
that comes fifth in tho list. Wo shrink from tho re- 
sponsibility of either describing or abridging this wonder- 
ful paragraph, and it ^is fortunately not bo long but that 
wo can afford to qnoto its entire words: — “There can be 
“ no reasonable doubt that tho main causo of tho heavy 
u expense of modern litigation is due to tho largely in- 
“ creased fees paid to counsel of late years, and especially 
11 to tho comparatively recent practice of giving daily rc- 
“ fresher fees, which were all but unknown a quarter of 
“ a century ago. It is therefore recommended that daily 
“ refreshers should bo abolished, as being ono of the, 
“ principal causes of the nnduo lengthening of trials/and 
“ tho increased expense thereby occasioned.** A good 
deal was said a year or two back about the largely increased 
fees paid to doctors of lato years, but in that case the com- 
plainants were the people who had actually to find tbe 
money. In the present case the chargo is brought by a 
class which ip only remotely interested in making it good. 
If solicitors are obliged to advance counsel's fees in tho 
first instance, they have seldom any difficulty in recouping 
themselves. Indeed, the fees to counsel aro perhaps the 
item in the whole bill which the client pays most willingly. 
Here at least he feels ho has something liko value 
for his money, whereas tho other items, however 
well he may bo satisfied with the general result, usually 
oarry with them a sense of hopelesB bewilderment. There 
is no reason, of course, to find fault with professional 
zeal when it is exerted on behalf of others ; but in this 
instance, unfortunately, there seems much reason to doubt 
whether professional zeal has been equalled by professional 
accuracy. If tho Council had confined themselves to call* 
ing attention to tho increase in conusors fees, it is nofcr 
likely that they would have receivod any official reply. 
There are no statistics to bIiow how barristers’ fees to-day 
compare’ with barristers’ fees twenty or fifty years ago. 
Whether they have increased, or diminished, or remained 
the same is one of those points which can only be decided 
by individual experience, and upon which individual ex- 
perience would probably give a very uncertain sound. But 
the Council of the Incorporated Law Society has done 
more than this. It has singled out a specific instance of a 
general abuse, and declared that “ tho main cause of tho 
“ heavy expense of modern litigation ” is tho “ compara- 
“ tively recent practico of giving daily refresher fees.” If 
they had stopped even here the Bar might probably have 
soon no roason to take offenco. After all, it matters little 
to counsel whether daily refresher foes do or do not add to 
tho expense of litigation. Gaiig to law must always be a 
luxury ; and, so long as the pnee nuked for it is not pro- 
hibitive, those who dispense it are not likely to find any 
fault. But when the Council recommend that daily refreshers 
Bhould be abolished as being one of the principal causes of 
the nnduo lengthening of trials, and so of their increased 
expense, the challenge addressed to the Bar becomes very 
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more diroot. Perhaps wo ought raflssr to Bay'WfltM 
4 o tooomo very much more direct, because tho dsmoil 
have expressly disclaimed the most obvious, if not tho 
only, meaning of their words. The Attorney- General 
pointed out in replay to their suggestion that, if they meant 
to imply that barristers who are in the habit of receiving 
refreshers intentionally prolong coses to an unnecessary 
length for the sake of pecuniary advantage to themselves, 
tho statement contained a direct charge against the 
honour and even the honesty of every member of 
tho Bar. Thereupon the Council unanimously di- 
rected their President to assure the Attorney- General 
that they did not iutend to prefer such a charge ; that 
tho meaning attached to the suggestion in question is 
incorrect; and — warming apparently as they went on 
disclaiming — that they had no intention of making any 
accusation whatever against the Bar. Upon receiving 
these assurances the Attorney-General had of course no- 
thing to do but to express the pleasure with which tho Bar 
would learn that the meaning attributed to tho suggestion 
of the Council was incorrect. But ho went on to say 
that the President's letter would have been read witn 
still greater pleasure if it had convoyed what meaning the 
Council of the Incorporation of the Law Society did attach 
to fiie words they had used. It will bo generally ad- 
mitted that this addition to the Attorney- General’s 
reply says no more than is reasonable. The more the sug- 
gestion of tho Council of tho Incorporated Law Socioty 
is looked at tho harder it becomes to give it any meaning 
except tho meaning we aro expressly told we aro not to 
give it. That in tho minds of the Council thoro is some 
connexion between daily rcfrosliers and tho undue 
lengthening of trials is beyond question, since tho only 
reason why daily refreshers are to bo abolished is that 
they are “one of the principal causes" of this undue 
lengthening. Hut bow can daily refreshers be a cause of 
the undne lengthening of trials except by some occult in- 
fluence which they exert upon the counsel who receive 
them ? Clients are not likely to spin out a trial for the 
pleasure of paying refreshers. Solicitors, though, as they 
have not to find the money, there is not that distinct 
and individual twinge about tho act of payment which 
there would be if the client himself waited on the counsel, 
cannot bo actively anxious to pay them. Judges in- 
variably wish to get through every case as quickly as they 
ran. Thus, by a process of exhaustion, wo come back at 
last to the barristers as tho root of the evil. 

At this poiut tlio Council of tho Incorporated Law 
Socioty como again to our aid. The President has wriitcn 
a second letter to the Attorney-General, in which ho en- 
deavours to give tho Bar that “ greater pleasure" which, 
according to Sir Henry James, they would derive from 
learning what meaning the Council attach to tho words 
contained in their suggestion. Refresh era, says the Presi- 
dent, have an inevitable tendency to lengthen legal pro- 
ceedings ; but it is the system, not the individuals, 
that are in fault. Barristers do spin out cases in which 
they aro engaged, in order to get “ refreshers ” ; but, 
so long as it is the practice to tako “ refreshers " they 
are not to blame for doing this. It is the system that is 
wrong, not the particular persons by whom tho system is 
worked. We confess to looking with great Busjftcion upon 
explanations of this kind. What they come to is this, that 
so long as a bad custom exists in a trade, traders may con- 
form to it without doing anything wrong. If it is 
the custom, for example, to aond out calico to China 
which is really little more than prepared plaster of 
Paris, it is not dishonest for manufacturers to make 
•cloth of this kind; ' The practice is dishonest, but it may 
be properly followed by honest men. To minds which 
•have not had the advantage of a Manchester training this 
.seems a pure quibble. If it is dishonest to put too much 
«ise into calico, without mentioning tho fact to the pur- 
ohaser, tho m&nufactuicr who does it is dishonest, and tho 
fact that he baa a great many partners in his dishonesty 
•does not make his case better. If it m dishonest to spin 
out a trial for the purpose of getting refreshers, the 
barrister who does it is dishonest, and tho fact that he has 
a great many partners in hid dishonesty docs not make his 
ease any bettor than ^t made the manufacturer's. The 
Council of the Incorporated Law Society try to make 
their ^suggest ion a a little offensive as they can by com- 
paring the custom of taking 44 refreshers " with the 
custom of charging for the preparation of legal docu- 


ments according ton not 

drawing a deed aooording wi th er fe the of 

tho 'interests involved, not to the time ina care re* 
quired for its preparation/tat simply according the 
number of words used, it is ajmoil .Ampcsribb' that he 
should not insert some surplus matter in a deed which 
has given him a grout deal of trouble, if at the same time 
that deod admits of being brought within a small compass. 
If he wore to say no more than he is obliged to say, he 
would not he adequately paid for his work, and he will 
naturally argue that so long as the law allows this system 
of calculating charges to go on unaltered, he must take the 
only means that aro open to him of redressing the balance. 
Where refreshers are concerned, this reasoning does not 
apply. They &re not tho only mode in whioh a barrister 
gets paid for proceedings in court ; they are merely a pro- 
vision designed to protect him against accidental delays 
in the conduct of a trial. If he deliberately creates the 
accident for the sake of tho money it brings him in, he is 
committing an act of dishonesty, and no sophisms abont 
By stems will help him. 

The plain duty of the Council of the Incorporated Law 
Socioty, now that they have defined the sense in whioh 
they wish their suggestion to be taken, is to offer the 
Judicature Acts Committee ^ome proof that their theory is 
correct. A body of experienced solicitors cannot nave 
formed a conclusion of this kind without supposing them- 
selves to be in possession of specifio data upon whioh to 
rest it. They must have been led to the belief that counsel 
needlessly lengthen trials in order to get refreshers by 
the observation of particular cases in whioh this plan has 
been pursued. There is no need for them to mention any 
names. What is important to know is, not who it ia that 
has allowed his desire for refreshers to make him forgetful 
of his duty to his client, but whether a counsel's duty to his 
client is ever foregone for this motive. The facts which 
have lod the Council of the lnoorpo rated Law Society to 
think that it is 60 foregone may be narrated to the Com- 
mittee without their being identified with this or that 
counsel. Probably when this comes to be done the Com- 
mittee will be able to suggest other explanations, whioh 
equally account for the facts, or to convince the Incor- 
porated Society that, however the facts are to be ex- 
plained, the interpretation they have placed on them is not 
tho true one. Unless the generally expressed opinion of 
the profession is altogether mistaken, it is not long trials 
that pay best. A barrister makes more by getting rid of 
a case quickly, and so being free to begin another, than he 
makes by having a case hanging on his hands, even though 
tho alternative is sweetened by refreshers. 


EGYPT. 

T HE question which arose ont of the conflict in Tunis 
between a French Company and a British subject 
appears to be Btill under the consideration of the English 
and French Governments. There is a strong wish in 
France that tho matter should be referred to arbitration, 
and taken out of the hands of the local tribunals. M. 
Jules Ferry stated in tho French Chamber that this was 
the arrangement which had been agreed on ; but Sir 
Charles Dilke, in reply to the question in the House of 
Commons, merely said that the French Government had 
made a proposal, which had been referred to the Law 
Officers. If the French can show any valid reasons of a 
legal rather than a political character why the question 
at issue should not be left to the looal tribunals, every 
attention ought to be paid to their arguments ; and the 
history of the relations of different European States to 
each other, and of all European States to the local power 
under the special provisions which have been from time to 
time made applicable to different parts of the Otto- 
man Empire, is so extraordinary and so complicated, that 
it is impossible to say beforehand that there ere no 
precedents to justify any line whioh France may ohoose to 
adopt. Bat to the French the main point of interest 
is, not that any particular method of solving a 
passing difficulty with the English Government should 
be adopted, but that in some way or other they shield 
make their supremacy felt at Tunis. Timid as theyare 
in every other quarter, thiffFxenoh are ambitious and 
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pushing in Xotth AX/bk Thejl^i o*t TOte&tfae fuudn 
for the construction of the fint section of a railway which 
is to he ultimately pushed from the Niger to the Mediter- 
ranean, and they openly proclaim that they hare before 
their eyes the (Hassling Vision of an unquestioned French 
supremacy oyer the whole Southern littoral of the 
Mediter&nean from Morocco to Egypt. When they get 
to Egypt they own that they must share their supremacy 
with England, They cannot suppose that we shall give 
np our snare of the protectorate, and the meaning of this 
protectorate has recently received a strange illustration. 
Some of the offioers of the Khedive’s army considered 
themselves aggrieved by the Minister of War, who 
V had promoted over their heads persons of Circassian 
origin. They sent' in a remonstrance, which was 
so strongly worded as to constitute an act of in- 
subordination, and orders were given for their arrest. 
When they were arrested, they told the soldiers that 
they thought they were going to prison, and that, if their 
apprehensions turned out to be well founded, they hoped 
their men would come and take them out. As they did 
not reappear, their men went and took them out; and 
then the soldiers and the late prisoners marched to the 
Khedive’s palace, and demanded the dismissal of the 
Minister of War. The mutiny was complete, and it was 
completely successful. The Khedive had no army with 
which to put down the army that had revolted. But he 
called in the assistance of the English and French 
Consuls- General. They settled the matter. They talked 
to the men, preached wholesome doctrines to them, in- 
quired into the grievances of the officers, and sanctioned 
(he dismissal of the Minister of War. They acted, in 
fact, exactly as the representatives of the Indian Govern- 
ment at the Court of a protected prince, who was allowed 
to keep up a force of his own, would have acted under 
similar circumstances. They were the recognized 
superiors of the Kiiedive, his Ministers, the officers, 
und the soldiers. The mutiny was not against them, but 
against the highest person under their protection ; and, 
while they had much to order and arrange, they had no- 
thing to recast. It happened very fortunately for their 
comfort that they could conscientiously Bay that the 
Minister of War had, in their opinion, been in tlio wrong. 
What they would have dono if they had thought them- 
selves bound in honour to support him it is equally di.Yi- 
cult and unnecessary to conjecture. How the joint 
protectorate would in the last resort bo enforced no one 
dares to ask. But as yet things have never been pushed 
bo v oud a safe and pleasant point ; and the joint protec- 
torate, not having been rudely tested, is enough of a reality 
to have enabled an English and a French official to lay 
down, without oxciting a murmur of dissent, how his 
mutinous army ought to be treated by a protected prince. 

The finances of Egypt are now in excellent order. 
There is a budget carefully framed by experienced 
Europeans, every item of which is studied with an anxious 
wish not to encourage false hopes and which shows a 
modest surplus. A Parliumontaiy paper recently pub- 
lished gives the chief heads of tbd Budget as submitted to 
the English Government. The total debt of Egypt is 
96,000,000/., but a considerable portion of this is covered 
by the estates of the D.»ira Sanieh and the Domains, and 
the uncovered debt only amounts to 78,000,000/. Al- 
though, however, the proceeds of theso estates may Buffico 
to pay the interest on the loans they secure, the total 
burden 011 tho wealth of the country is represented by the 
total interest paid, whether the funds for paying it 
are derived from estates or from any other source. 
The available revenue is put down at 8,500,000/. 
and the outgoings at 8,300,000/., and of this latter 
sum 3,500,000/. is wanted to pay the interest on tho 
debt. Other small payments, such as tho interest on ! 
the Sues Canal shares, leave 4,600,000/. for the expenses | 
of the Government; but this includes tho Tribute and 
a reserve fund, so that only 3,500,000/. remain for the 
purposes of administration. The Khedive has a Civil 
List of 300,000 /. a year, and the charges of the numerous 
members of his father’s family on this list aro so heavy 
that it ia only by tho persevering economy which he 
consistently practises that he is enabled to go on 
without getting into debt. Only 400,000/. is allotted 

. to tho Ministers of War and Marine, so that the 

^ Khedive undoubtedly keeps his mutineers at a cheap 
rate, and the army is little more than a police foroe. 
Tho Budget shows an OBtimated surplus of xio,ooo/. r 


but ttyere is a reserve fund of 150,000/., and there is an 
allowance of 200,000/. made in the calculation of incomings 
to meet the possibility of taxes not being folly collected. 
If the reserve fund, which is provided against unforeseen 
expenses, is not wholly wanted $>r such expenses, and if 
the taxes are collected fully or nearly fully, the real 
surplus will necessarily be higher than that which is 
calculated in tho Budget. Mr. Colvin, the English Con- 
troller, reckons the surplus for the present year at 300,000/. 
This will be expended after the oloso of the year in public 
works, and in tho present year there will bo expended in 
public works a still larger sum, boing the ascertained 
surplus of 18S0. Public works are thus to have the exact 
amount devoted to thorn which the Government has 
got actually in hand. They are* to be paid for out of 
money that has been earned, and not out of money 
that *is being earned. This is very satisfactory, and is 
in accordance with the extremost doctrines of prudence. 
But those who know Egypt are aware that Egypt has good 
years and bad years, and the first doubt that will suggest 
itself to them is whether the Budget has not been calculated 
on the basis of good yeai-s only. Mr. Colvin is specially 
anxious to remove this doubt. Last year happened to bo 
a good year, but it has not been taken as a precedent. 
Care, he says, has been taken to baso the figures of re- 
ceipts on the most prudent data, and to reject all estimates 
based merely on the favourable receipts of 1880. In suoh 
coses wo must trust some one, and there is no reason why 
wo should not trust tho Controllers- General, not only 
on account of their personal qualities, but because tho 
system over which they preside has now been in operation 
for a time sufficiently long for them to have at their com- 
mand tho materials for v a sound judgment. 

Tho most important event going on in Egypt now that 
tho finances have been put in order is that of the revision 
of the Code and the reconstitution of tho international 
tribunals. The Egyptian Government has been very 
anxious to lessen as much as possible the foreign character 
of the tribunals, and to mako them much more dependent 
on the Administration. An opportune pamphlet by Mr. 
Perry has laid before the English public the general nature 
of the scheme which the Egyptian Government put for- 
ward. Its chief feature was the constitution of a Court of 
Revision, to sit at Cairo and hear appeals not only from 
the subordinate Appeal Court, of Alexandria, but also 
from native Courts. ThiB tribunal was to be composed 
of eight natives and seven foreigners, so that the 
natives would have a preponderance, and tho object oil 
the device whs twofold. In the first place, the exist- 
ing Appeal Court, with its majority of foreign judges, 
would have been subordinate to a Court in which the 
nativos had a majority, which would sit at Cairo, and 
would be under the influence of tho Government. In the 
next place, it would in somo dogreo meet the demand for 
protecting tho natives against native injustice by offering 
them in tho last resort a Court where the native judges 
would bo in a majority, but where their majority would 
be very slight, and in which they would bo in any case 
exposed to the criticism of their foreign colleagues. It is 
stated that the Judicial Reform Committee has rejected 
this part of the proposals of the Government, and it is diffi- 
cult to see how the representatives of foreign Powers could 
ha vo been expected to accept it. It instituted ' a 
double appeal, with its endless delay and costs, and 
it contrivod that the final appeal should be from a strong 
court to a weak one. The prosent Court of Appeal at 
Alexandria gives judgments which are sound, learned, and 
honest, and no foreigner could have possibly gained by 
having a further appeal from such a Court to another in 
which natives preponderated. It was farther proposed 
that questions between tho Administration and aggrieved 
foreigners should be settled by a now tribunal like the 
French Tribunal of Conflicts, and that this Tribunal 
should bo composed of tho Minister of Justice and two 
high functionaries. If these high functionaries were to ho 
merely native nominees ( of tho Government, it would be 
absurd to erect a tribunal where the Government would 
bo at once a party to the suitennd the sole judge ; but 
it is extremely difficult to Bay ho?f questions between 
foreigners ana the Administration ought to bo de- 
cided, and they certainly cannot bo left to the Inter- 
national Tribunal in tho vagne and looso way in 
which thoy were left bv tho Codo at present in foroe. 
Lastly, the Egyptian Government endeavoured to meet 
what is a real want in the psesont system. It is absurd 
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Foreign judges, and one native judge, and if it were some- 
what modified, the suggestion would be perhaps as good a 
one as could be made. 


THE FYLDK. 

nWE district of Lancashire known as the Fylde is seldom ex- 
X plored by travellers from outside. Lying botween the estua- 
■ vies of the Kibble and the Wyre, and to the west .of the main line 
of the London and North-Western Railway, it is beyond tbe range 
of business men, who for the most part stop short at Preston, and 
* oat of the track of tourists bound for the Lake district or for 
Scotland. Were it not for the watoring-placoa of Blackpool and 
vJLythain, which in summer are crowded with visitors from the 
manufacturing towns of Lancashire and Yorkshire, the Fylde 
would bo left entirely to tbo monotonous round of agricultural 
life. Even tbo rise of these towns only affects the country in 
their immediate neighbourhood, and that merely by stimulating 
tbe trade in milk, butter, and eggs. Frequenters of seaside places 
seldom seem conscious of tbe existence of the country around 
them, and whether from dislike of walking exorcise, or from a J 
praiseworthy desire to inhale as much sea-air as possible in n given 
time, they generally confine their attention pretty closely to the 
pier uud promenade, occasionally varying the monotony of these 
resorts by visits to the aquarium or winter gardens. Nowhere is 
this tendency more apparent than at the watering-places of the 
Fylde. The character of the scenery » not, indeed, calculated to 
teiqpt comfort-loving tourists. The country has a bleak and deso- 
late aspect. Cambridgeshire is scarcely flatter, or the feus more 
destitute of colour. The oaks from which the hundred of Amoun- 
derness probably bus its name have long Bince sunk beneath tho 
surface, and gone to the composition of tbo peaty soil which covers 
so much of the district. Tho few trees which are scattered about 
here and there are dwarfed and distorted by the prevalent winds 
from the sea, bending inland in unnatural curves. Every branch 
and every slioot follows monotonously the line of growth of 
the trees itself, and any twig which ventures to strike out a line 
of its own is at once cut oft' by tho wind, so that tho trees pro- 
sent the scrubbed and one-sided appearance of well-worn birch 
brooms. iv farmer of the district, who was regarded as a great 
traveller on tbe strength of a journey to Leicester, always remem- 
bered as the most remurkable feature of Midland scenery that the 
topes in those parts il grew the same all the way round/* Camden 
tells ns that Fylde is & corruption of field, nnd the derivation is cer- 
tainly plausible enough. From the level nature of the country even 
the hedges feel the full force of the wind. They, tuo, grow away 
from the sea, and curl over as if to shelter themselv os under the lee 
of the banks on which they stand. No doubt they are tho best 
Judges of llieir own interests, but any mere human being who has 
walked tho district in a time of hard frost, with a bitter east wind 
blowing across tho broad tract of level ground which extends to 
tbo. outlying spurs of the Pennine range, will bequcliuod to wonder 
that the cutting blasts which come from this direction have not 
power at least to equalise matters, and restore vegetation to its 
normal attitude. In spite of its rather dreary character, tho 
flOOPery has that charm of subdued colouring which increases as one 
glows familiar with it. Tho white buildings, too, afford a pleasant 
teUef to the prevailing grey tones. Churches, farmhouses, and 
eottnges are almost universally whitewashed, and the incongruous 
effect of tbe fow % exceptions to tbis rule proves that popular in- 
stinct has chosen appropriately. Towards harvest time the ripen- 
ing crops give light and warmth to the scenery. No one who 
has not visited the district at this season will readily believe that 
as bleak a tract of country can be very fertile. Yet there are 
probably few parts of tbe North of England where farming 
is more successfully carried on. Wheat and root crops grow 
heavily in the deep rich soil, and Fylde hay and Fylde horses , 
mm known far beyond tbe limits of their own district. The size 
if the homesteads and the extent of the farm buildings bear ' 
witness to the prosperity of their owners. The plain square 
houses, too, with their trim gardens, have a well-to-do appearance, 
/they are often protected on the seaward side by a belt of trees, 
aid some have large flagstones fastened to the roof by iron 1 
damps to keep the slates in their places during the frequent 
gates. The cottages differ from cottages elsewhere attain the 
greater thickness of tbeir walla and scarcity of windows, widely, j 
moreover, axe not of a size to adroit the quantity of air Remanded 
hr sanitary science. However, as they are not for the frxdst part 
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nanus, ana in some places tbe Jaua seems to be gaining rapidly on 
the sea. The sandbanks are being raised higher and higher by 
the action of the tide, and a little way south of Bleokpool houses 
which are now only a few yards away from the water's edge at 
high tide may in no long time be as far from the average high- 
water mark as those on the promenade at Southport on the op- 
posite Bide of the estuary. Within tbe limits of the borough of 
Blackpool tho oharacter of Lhe coast changes abruptly; The range 
of low sandhills, which tradition says onoe extended without in- 
terruption to the mouth of the Wyre, comes to an end. The sea 
wall, which at South Shore is an insignificant elope offering little 
protection against a high tide accompanied by a south-wosterly 
wind, rises id the middle of the town to a i considerable height. 
Sandbanks disappear, and largo masses of shingle, swept from north 
to south by the ebbing tide, cover the roach. Until lately these 


to south by the ebbing tide, cover the beach. Until lately these 
rolling masses have done much damage to the sea wall, nut the 
authorities have now built strong wooden groins, running out at 
right angles to tho wall. The drifting shingle is thus intercepted 
and piled up in hoaps to protect the fabric whioh it before helped 
to destroy. To the north of Blackpool tho process which is going 
on at tho* opposite end of the town is reversed. The sea is gain- 
ing steadily on the land. Where the sea wall ends, its line is 
continued by a range of cliffs, formed by an unnatural alliance 
of sand and clay, anrl rising to somo height above the beach 
beneath. At spring tides the wa\es reach and to some extent 
undermine the foot of the cliffs. Every shower brings down 
the sand from their face, and tho projecting lumps of clay thus 
loft unsupported crook and crumble in the sun, and ore in their 
turn washed down by tho next rain, laying bare a fresh surface to 
the action of the weather. Sometimes, after long-continued rain, 
tho full takes place on so largo a scale as almost to reach the dig- 
nity of a landslip. Kod masses of freshly exposed clay and broad 
Btnps of turf hang precariously half way down the cliff, until the 
next high tide carries away the loose heap beneath them, and they 
tumble to tho bottom. The beaten track running along tho brink 
of the cliff is hero and there broken in upon by anew gap, and tbe 
feet of passers-by have scarcely marked out a fresh path when the 
hurdle with which a neighbouring farmer bos fenced it finds its 
way down tho slope with the next fall of the crumbling margin. 
Ilore and thero along the cliffs farmhouses and buildings stand at 
a distance from the sea which would greatly astonish those who 
built thorn, and no doubt the time will come when they must 
follow tho pasture lands down tho face of tho cliff*. On the inland 
sido the ground slopos rapidly down to a valley, which cannot be 
very far above the level of high-water mark, so that, when the 
cliff is once eaten away, a large part of the district will be sub- 
merged, unless in tho meantime steps are taken to check the pro- 
cess of destruction which is going on. The ruins of the original 
Boat-all Hull have long been under water; and perhaps in years 


to come the boatmen of a new watering-place may tell, as their 
follows on the coast of Suffolk do now, of villages to be seen under 
the water, and may point out the walls of submerged churches to 
visitors whose bodily sufferings deprive them of all power to verify 
such statements. 

From the highest point of the cliff a fine view is to be had over 
land and sea. On the north the horizon is bounded by the bills of 
Cumberland, which rise one behind another in iainter and fainter 
shades of grey, until the dim outline of Black' Combe shuts out oU 
beyond. The monotonous succession of cliffs and sandhills in the 
foreground is only broken by a red-brick house, standing almost 
on the shore, the most desolate abode that can be imagined. 
A few miserable lookiug fallow-deer in a paddock behind it strike 
one with tho same sense of incongruity as is caused by suddenly 
meeting the elephant of a travelling circus in the quiet streets of a 
provincial town. Two miles or so further on are the buildings of 
llossaU School, standing back from the sea, and protected by a 
high embankment. Tho landmark on RosbaII point an j t u ? spars 
of tho shippiug at Fleetwood rise on the north-west and north* 
east of the school, and beyond them Moreoamb* Bay stretches 
a way to tbe foot pf tho bills, where the smoke from that chimneys 
of Barrow stands oat dork against the gray slopes, behind it. The 
mountains of North Wales to the south, and the IsU of hnglssoa 
running far out to sea on the south-west, ore pnly to be teen oh 
very clear days. Barer still in broad daylight is a view hr the late 
of Sf an— a sight foretelling rain, but in summer the sun,usit seta 
in the north-west, clearly defines the dark peeks of the island 
against a background of fed or. golden clouds. 

With the exception, of Fleetwood, at which we al$& speak 
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grafttodafoer : Av' Newnon * Conquest. From ibis time until the 
reigu^Ed ward' Hfi the. rations rights find , privlfeget> connect ef 
™ k ^to tfaaroh>were the subject of frequent dispute and liti 
gotten ^IiC' !$$$’% controversy arose between tne monks of 
Bfcrswsbnty *ad Theobald Walter concerning the right of patron- 
age Of*tbe- church. The matter was compromised, but was re- 
vived about ninety year* later in the reign of Kdward 1., when the 
King gars the ad vowsen to the Abbey of Vale Royal which he 
had established^ in Cheshire. Theobald Walter, eurnamed La 
Bottler,* descendant of the previous Theobald, and founder of the 
Ir.Hth fondly- of Butler, denied the King’s right to the ad vowaon, 
but the ^question was decided against him. Some uncertainty, 
f however, seems still to have existed, and at the close of the 
following reign tho Abbot of Vale Royal was summoned to prove 
his right to the church of Kirkham before the Archbishop of 
York, lie succeeded in doing so ; but, in spile or this, a dispute 
occurred a few years later between the Abbeys of Vale Royal and 
Shrewsbury respecting a pension due from the former as 
successors of Theobald Walter, who had agreed by tho terms 
of the compromise effected in 1195 to pay twelve marks a 
year to the Abbot of Shrewsbury. Tho dispute again ended 
in favour of Vale Royal. Almost before the affair was settled 
the Abbot of Vale lloval was again involved in litigation, this 
time with a layman, lie had refused to sell the tithes to Sir 
William de Clifton, who revenged himself by preventing any 
one else from collecting them. lie drove away tithe-colieclors 
by force, refused to pay the Abbot certain sums duo to him, and 
bad Thomas, the clerk, scourged in the town of Preston. When 
summoned before the Abbot of Westminster he neither appeared 
nor acknowledged the summons in any way. Ono is sonic what 
surprised to hud that this matter, too, was settled by arbitration, 
the decision being most justly given against Sir William de 
Clifton* At the dissolution of monasteries, the manor of Kirkham 
and the advowson of the church were given to Christ Church, 
Oxford. ’ The seventeenth century brought fresh troubles to 
Kirkham. Parochial nflnirs were managed by thirty sworn men, 
two from each of tho townships composing the parish. Tho records 
of these 44 Thirty men” tell us that in 1636 a dispute arose 
between them and the vicar, Edward Fleetwood, as to their 
right of meeting in tho church, and other matters. Ah they 
re-used the conditions which ho proposed, tho vicar locked 
himself up in the church on the occasion of their next meet- 
ing, and left them to hold tlieir assembly out-side. In spite of 
an appeal from the 44 Thirty men ” to the Archbishop of York, 
and the support which tho petitioners received from tho Bishop 
of Chester, tho quarrel continued for three years, and not 
until 1639 was tho meeting on Easter Tuesday held in the 
church. Richard Clegg, who seems to have held the living from 
1666 until 1720, was a worthy successor of Fleetwood. In 1G72 
one Cuthboi't Harrison opened a meeting-house for Noncon- 
formists within the Parish of Kirkham, which was shortly after- 
wards closed by order of Parliament. Ilarrison bad previously 
been curate of Singleton, a chapelry in the same parish, and bad 
either been ejected from his cure on the putting of the Act of 
Uniformity, or had givon it up a few years before. When his 
meeting-house was closed ho still bap tized children, and performed 
tho ceremony of marriage. For nn offence of the latter class ho 
was summoned before the Ecclesiastical Court, and both he and 
the uinri whom ho had married were impartially excommunicated. 
Continuing to attend his parish church I10 was ejected by tho in- 
diguant vicar, who afterwards sued him for 120 shillings, a 
lino for non-attendance at church during six months. This 
was -too much, oven for a judge under the Stuarts, and Harrison 
was acquitted, tho judge concluding his summing up with the re- 
mark, “There’s liddlo to bo hanged and fiddle nut to be hanged,” 
Kirkham retains scarcely any traces of itn ancient history. It is a 
dirty, straggling town, payed for the most part with round stones 
painful to walk upon. The church was 44 restored ” in detach- 
ments during the first half of tho present century, and a few 
mills and weaving sheds, in which the manufacture of flax and 
cotton is*carried on, are the most important buildings in the town. 
About five miles west of Kirkham lies Marten Moss, the chief 
“Moss” of the district. Though insignificant when com paved with 
the vast wastes of Pilling and Cockerham to the north of the 
Wyre, it is six miles long, and a little over a mile wide at its 
greatest width. Its surface consists mainly of peat, in which 
Celtic remains have beeu found, 1 -argo trunks o f trees are cm bedded 
in the peat*nd in the clay beneath it, and us they lie almost with- 
out excepti<m> in a south-easterly direction, it is supposed with 
much reason that they were overthrown by an incursion of the 
sea. Marlon Mere is situatod on the north of tho Moss. It is now 
of no great size, but from indications in the neighbourhood it 
must once have been a large lake, and the rights of fishery in it 
were of some value as late at any rate as the reign of Elizabeth. 
Ttaeblackpeatv water, oozing from the Mere and the Moss and 
collecting & a large pool near the shore, gave its name to the fish- 
ing vUlsffe of Blackpool, now a flourishing watering-place. In 
cutting tne dykes of the Mere, various Celtio and Roman remains 
hate been foilnd, among others the foundations of apart of the 
Roman rahd which traversed the district. This road hoe always 
* been known as the Danse’ Pad. Probably its tse by the northern 
freebooters in their incursions removed from the minds of the in* 
habitants all memory of hs original constructors. It passed 
tfeMUghftirkhaaj post Morton and Poaltan, os far ss Fleetwood, 


Thereit.mueh interesting matter in the history of Pouiton, but 
here, too; the restorers have been at wbrk, end in 1,751 the church, 
which had stood for shore than six centuries, was pulled down 
q give place to what a local historian calls 0I + more commodious 
milding.” In' connexion with this act of barbarism the memory 
of one Welsh, of Martou, deserves to bo. kept groen. When 
asked for a subscription towards the work, he expressed his views, 
on restoration at large in verses whose form does him less credit ' 
than the matter which they contain : — 

While here on enrth I do abide, 

1*11 keep up wall* find pull down pride ; 

To build anew 1*11 ncVr eminent, 

Nor make the needy poor lament. 

Tho only port of the district is Fleetwood-on- Wyre, a town with 
a rather curious history. It has not, like tho generality of sea- 
ports, gradually grown into importance, but affords an instructive 
example of the results of trying to create a demand by affording a 
supply. About the year 1836 the lord of the manor, Sir Heeketh 
Fleetwood, whose seat, Rossall Hall, forma the nuclens of the 
buildings of Rossall School, conceived the idea of making a sea- 
port at. the mouth of tho Wyre. Tho land on which ho proposed to 
Diiild tho town was a barren waste, oxposed to the incursions of tho 
sea on ono sido, and occasionally flooded by tho river on the othor. 
However, a railway, harbour, and dock company was floats^ 
without difficulty ; for those were the days when railways were 
regarded as sum roads to wealth, whatever might otherwise be 
their direction. Tho town was laid out with broad, straight streets j 
church, chapels, and hotels sprang up with the rapidity usual in 
such cases ; and everything was done on tho American principle of 
expecting tho population to grow lip to tho size of the town, 
instead of enlarging tho town according to tho needs of tho popu- 
lation. The North Fusion Hotel, an enormous stone building, 
ono faco of which looks north across the estuary, tho other west, 
over the sea, was erected, and it was hoped that the town would 
become not merely a thriving seaport, but also a fashionable 
watering-placo. Its success in the latter capacity was limited. 
For a year or two visitors came in tolerable numbers, but the 
place was soon forsaken for Blackpool, where it is possible to 
build a house facing tho flea without any immediate prospect of 
having it washed down again, and where the scenery does hot 
consist mainly of sandbanks glazed with river mud. The trade, 
too, of the town failed to realize tho inordinate expectations of 
sanguine speculators, and the present appearance of Fleetwood is 
dismal enough. Blots oflnnd in the middle of tho town am hot 
yet built upon, and in tho fine stone terrace looking across tho 
estuary about half tho houses are to let. Tho great hotel was, 
as might have boon expectod, a costly failure. It whs bought by 
Government, and converted first into a school of musketry ana 
then into barracks. A fa to similar to that of tho hotel hefel 
the Custom-house, which wns found to be far too largo for 
the quantity of business to be done. It wrb sold, and the 
offices wero removed to a smaller building. It would be raah 
to say that Fleetwood bad absolutely failed ns a seaport. If its 
trade lias not ^increased at. the rate anticipated by those who ex- 
pected tho town to rivu^ Liverpool in tho importation of cotton, 
at least it does not appear to be diminishing. A little cotton, and 
considerable quantities of timber are imported from America; 
there is a fair export trade in coal, and traffic with Belfast and 
othur Irish ports is sometimes tolerably brisk. But if a high tide 
were ono day to swoop Fleetwood away altogether, the com- 
merce of England, or even of Lancashire, would not bo fatally 
affected. 


THE BLESSINGS OF TI1E BALLOT. 

T HE Bweet little cherub which watches over the fortunes of 
Her Majesty’s present Ministry has shown more than ono 
indication that lie possesses a somewhat mischievous and'Puckish 
disposition. But — in it comparatively minor matter— he has 

rarely played a wickeder trick than in making the appearance of 
the abstract of the new Ballot Bill coincido with the Report of the 
Sandwich Election Commissioners, unless it bo in effecting a 
similar coincidence between the pathetic expostulations of Mr. 
Schnadhorst, of Birmingham, with the Attorney-General, and 
the results of tho inquiry of a laborious porson into the statistics 
of qlection inquiries between tho first Reform Bill and the present 
time. The representative of the Birmingham Caucus and the 
National Liberal Federation pathotic&lly pleads for permission to 
spend a little more money on the independent electors of his im- 
maculate town. The statistical person referred to will have it 
that, for every five Conservatives displaced in tho lost half-cen- 
tury for corrupt practices, eight Liberals have been extruded from 
Parliament. The coincidence is no doubt fortuitous ; coincidences 
always are, but it is one of these things which invite the atten- 
tion of the unkindly disposed. Tho claims of the National Liberal 
Federation rosted, we had always thought, upon the purest and 
noblest confidence in the ultimate prevalence Of sound argument 
and accurate information. The National Liberal fedtri feels how 
awful goodness is, how lovely are the principles of Mr. Gladstoue, 
and bow inexpressibly black and foul are the practices and prin- 
ciples of the wicked Tory, and so he goes ana votes for the par- 
ticular representative or Ormuzd detailed as candidate by his 
federation, and against the particular representative of Ahriman 
who is sent by Obaos and Old Night to oppose that good- man. 
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According, however, to the @xpostuUtion of Mr» •Bchn 5 dhd l it ) it 
' would appear that even here there are “ certain condolences, cer- 
tain vans.” There in no knowing what* may become of the 
fHM uncomfortad by these. It is true that Sir Henry James's 
proposed stringencies would affect the wicked Tory as well as the 
good Liberal. But Mr. Schnadhorst seems to think that somehow 
or other the want of the sinews of war would make the Liberal 
knee specially weak. He has had large experience, and far be it 
from us to sty that his protest is not based on a knowledge of the 
land of voter whom but a few short months ago he led to so 
glorious a victory. 

The coincidence of the Ballot Act and the Sandwich petition, 
however, is of wider import than this. It will be remembered 
that the extremer Radical organs were very angry with Mr. J ustice 
Manisty for certain outspoken remarks of his last year on the 
demoralizing influence or the Ballot. In ordinary coses, indeed, 
it is considered no small port of a judge’s duty to put his fiugor 
on the causes of crime and to point them out. This, however, 
was a case of touching the ark, and one really expected to see the 
question of the advisableness of making judges removable with each 
change of Ministry brought in and argued. However, Mr. Justice 
Manisty was of course ignored by the masters of a majority — on 
paper— of a hundred or a hundred and fifty. The Ballot Bill now 
in force expires this year, and Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. Cham- 
berlain — backed up pro fonnA by the Home Secretary and the 
Attorney-General — have set themselves to the task of uttering in 
due Parliamentary form an esto perjrHua, We do not know that 
there is any need to examine the provisions of this measure at 
great length. Home of them are sensible enough, such ns the 
permission to amend faulty nominations. Borne of them, such as 
the fine imposed on the voter who displays his ballot paper, are 
merely logical amplifications of the principle that the per- 
formance of the first duty of a citizen is a thing to bo 
ashamed of and to slink out of ns if it were a crime. 
The only real significance of tho Bill, however, is the fact of its 
being perpetual. The Ballot, we are to suppose, 1ms been so grand 
a success, the effect upon tho purity of elections so marked, the 
tendency to exalt the display of individual intelligence so striking, 
that we cannot bo too quick about securing such a blessing for our 
children and our children's children. It is true that the woes of 
Mr. Schnadhorst and the elaborato precautions of tho Attornny- 
General seem to fbow that there is still some screw loose which 
does not seem to have been driven home by the all-powerful 
Ballot. It is true else that the Sandwich Election Commissioners 
have included in their findings what is called in the slang to 
whieh modern Englishmen are but too prone, a “ nasty one ” for 
the Ballot. The most austere critics of Mr. Justice Manisty will 
hardly , we suppose, accuse these gentlemen of stepping out of their 
province in making remarks about the Ballot. It was their business 
to do so : they were appointed for the purpose of doing so ; and they 
would have been guilty of a grave dereliction of duty if they had 
omitted it. They think that “ it did not appear that the Ballot 
had the slightest effect in checking bribery. On the contrary, 
while it enabled many persons to take bribes from both sides, it 
did not render a singlo person unwilling to bribe lor fear of bribing 
in vain.” This last is a peculiarly unkind cut. The Ballot, 
persons with short memories may jierhaps forget, was originally 
adopted mainly to prevent bribery and other forms of corruption. 
Since it has become evident tlmt it does not do this, but that on 
the other hand it demoralizes the constituencies far more than the 
most shameless bribery under the system of open voting, a fresh 
line has been taken by its defenders. Tf people discover that 
bribery is in vain, they will not bribe. The Sandwich Commis- 
sioners come in here, and observe, with the utmost politeness, that 
this inference is quite unfounded. The election ngont of to-day 
has a new version of the old proverb about laughing. %t Ho 
bribes best who bribes last,” and there is always the chance of 
bribing last. Nor, this being the case, in therS room for the 
forlorn tyilotteer to take refuge behind Sir Henry James's Bill, 
even were it safe from the raking fire of Mr. Schnadhorst and the 
National Liberal Federation. I*or the most stringent law of the 
kind cannot touch direct bribery. It esn render indirect bribery 
difficult and dangerous, but direct bribery is as dangerous and as 
ditfioult as it can well be at present. It is this, and not the hiring 
of messengers and watchmen, the expenditure on Committee 
Rooms, and exhibition of placards, which the Ballot directly 
tends to focllitste, and this no legislation will ever do away 
with. 

It is needless to say that these remarks are not made with 
the slightest anticipation of putting any spoke in the wheels of 
the Ballot Bill. We shall hAve our ballot doubtless *al Xoi /zA* 
avrtf. For it is one of the peculiar sapiences which dis- 
tinguish this particular country of sapience that, though we 
frequently undo many wise things, and cry out against reversing 
the undoing, we never findo a foolish one. Indeed, in this fact 
would perhaps lie the chief justification for a policy of the mere 
dqgged Akinotos-lik© obstruction which certain Radicals like to 
oblige upon their political opponents. When you know that a 
thing, good or bad, is absolutely irreplaceable if once removed, 
there is at least a primd facie case for objecting to its removal. 
However, it is too late of course for that. We shall, ss we have 
•aid, have our Ballot > and Mr. Justice Manisty and the Sandwich 
OpnMtssidners and a little common sense and election 'experience,' 
s&tadky the ingenuous openness of Mr. Hchnodhoat, tall us 
What we shall have with it. In stfiall, or comparatively small, 
boroughs we shall have the same kind of shameless double-dealing 


which characterised the lest election. <( Men in tbeMot ^wiU be 
more carefiilly ehoeen, party managers sod election ageatawUl be 
more etudious of avoiding any conn exio n with these 
and candidates will take very good care not to let their Amm* 
looks bear witness of any indiscretion. Hut the money will he 
spent, and it will be received in a mann e r which will do inflnitely 
more harm to the public morality than the old unblushing prac- 
tices which, after au, in many cases did comparatively little damage 
to the morals of anybody, public or private. To austerely 
virtuous persons it may seem inconceivable that a man should take 
a ten-pound note for his vote, and yet be a sound politician as Jar 
as he went, and not feel that the money soiled in any way either 
his hand or his pocket Yet it was beyond all doubt in many 
instances the cose. The most ingenious moral casuist will hardly 
protend that this unconsciousness can prevail when the eleotor is 
bribed on both sides, and promises both sides, with the necessary 
result of breaking his word always to one, and sometimes, as late 
disclosures have shown, to both. Where bribery of individuals is 
impossible or difficult, then will come into play bribery in groups. 
We have seen that one prominent member of associations, who, we 
are quite Bure, has the sincerest wish to keep out of all illegal prac- 
tices, argues that a considerable expenditure of money is absolutely 
necessary. Suppose the law forbids thAt expenditure, Mr. Sohnadf- 
horst, of course, would resign at once, or do his best on the meagre 
pittance left. But somebody leas scrupulous than Mr. Schnadhorst 
will certainly be found elsewhere, or in his place, and ** organisa- 
tion ” on both sides will go on merrily. Messengers and watchers 
and Committeemen and detectives to look after wicked Tories or 
Kadiculs, as the case may be, having become illegal, plain'hir mg of 
voters at so much a head remains. That the American associations 
which these federations, and so forth, take as their models, are iu 
ninny cases merely organized bribing clubs, is tolerably notorious, 
and it seems a little inconsistent with facts to urge that English- 
men are too high-minded to accept pay of this kind. That is to say, 
the Ballot will and must be powerless in checking corruption in its 
simplest sense of the acceptance of money by voters, while it 
will bring in, or rather has brought in, a new kind of demoraliza- 
tion. After all, it is almost amusing to notice tho extraordinary 
power of fetishes. It would puzzle any one to say why Radicals 
should have any particular weakness for tho Ballot. It does not 
favour their assertions of the superiority of their own side in 
argument ; it has not, as a fact, been particularly favourable to 
them in result; it is troublesome, tedious, expensive; that it 
prevents bribery bos been shown to be utterly false, and it ia by 
no means certain that it is much more effectual in preventing in- 
timidation, which is, besides, on the whole, rather out of date and 
very easily prevented by other means. The only attraction which 
the plan seems to possess is its peculiarly unEnglish nature, accord- 
ing to the standard of “ Eoglishnoss ” at which those who 
like the Ballot are never tiring of protesting, and which, to do 
them justice, they have succeeded of late days iu discrediting very 
considerably. It might have been thought that a man who did not 
dare to give openly his vote for the men or the measures he 
thought likely to help his country, and against tho bo he thought 
likely to hurt it, had better not havo n vote at all. But tho gospel 
of the now Radicalism is secresy. You must protect the Dissenter 
who is ashamed to confess his ism to the brutal Census-man ; you 
must shield the voter who has taken toll of both parties, and 
would rather not havo it known to which he has given his valu- 
able suffrage. 


DUK1.S IN FICTION. 

r I HIOUGII duelling has gone out of fashion in England, that is 
JL no reason why novelists should not make use of it. In- 
cidents so stirring and delightful are afforded by no other form of 
spoil, save when the learned pen of Ouid* discourses of odds and 
welBhers, of runs and hurdles, and steeplechases. Duelling remains 
in fiction a permanent and valuable tradition, just ns the stage 
preserves the institutions of confidential ' cha^arermaid*, and of 
valets who do -not object to a friendly cudgelling. Mr. Trollope 
took Fhincas Finn to Calais sands or some equally convenient 
trysting place with an enemy. The author of Errant has a very 
pleasing duel with revolvers in his agreeable romance, and a 
charming affair with sabres between two English officers. . The 
high-born and chivalrous hero exposes his leg ; . the loir-bora 
Scotch villain very imprudently aims a cut at the same, when 
the hero withdraws his limb, and cuts his opponent's head nearly 
off. “ After tho inquest,” as in the parallel case of the fight with 
the baigee in CtaMmyriy, the hero of Errant pensions off the widow 
and the children of his Hootch antagonist, a fellow, as we have ob- 
served, of no family, Dickons has one duel at least between 
Sir Mulberry Hawk and the noblemen known indifferently as 
Lord Verisopht and Lord Frederick Verisopht. . But Dickens 
was not devoted to duels ; he was not a man of eld family* 
Tho author of Quy LiwngttoOe (we think we do his memory no 
injustice in saying that he himself had been “out”) was fond of 
the duel, particularly the barrier duel with pistols, an interesting 
but fatal form of the name. Thackeray liked * hunt of Jetaouffe 
best — witness that bfotorioal affair between Enu&^eny and 
Bta**, else the nomhet between Guff sad Dobbin, wherein *\ Figs • 
left” played so gallant and victorious a. part*'.. SMariunatety 
Thackeray gives no details Of the< bfttttahetwemLoiriKew 
and Gsstillonaes. Wo only loam from the oonforebn of M. do 
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Oastlllonnes that it was lucky for Lord Kew that he fell at the first 
fee. the Frenchman being 44 generally sure of his coup.” As for Kew, 
he sad meant never to fire at all, a resolution with which we have 
so sympathy, agreeing rather with the boatswain who took part 
taitoe triangular duel in Midshipman Easy — “ 4 Why, you don’t 
think Ito going to bo fired at for nothing P ’ said the boatswain ; 
♦no, no ; ril have my shot, anyhow.’ ” 

Fired by these martial reminiscences, we propose to glance 
through tne more notable duels of modern fiction, disregard- 
ing the affair of Hector with Achilles and the single combats 
of the middle ages. It is difficult, however, to resist the temp- 
tation to linger over the duel in Anns of Geierstein between 
Arthur Philupson and a big Swiss gentleman. The Swiss at 
that time used the large two-handed swords which, according 
to Gtflonel Lane Fox’s treatise on arms, “ were well spoken 


•of by the people who 
Swiss measured five feet, am 


ed them.” 1 The blade of the 
was wielded with both hands. 


It must have been a sword of this kind that the father of the 
€Xd found so much toe heavy for hfa declining powers that he 
afcaggered about under it, as we have seen a man do beneath tho 
burden of too weighty a salmon-rod. Mr. Fhillipson declined to 
use a two-handed sword of which he had no experience, and, 
4i with the instructions of Bottaferma in his remembrance,” at- 
tacked his colossal antagonist. The difficulty and trouble of a two- 
handed sword is that you have to get your adversary to defer 
■ hostilities till you have drawn your weapon out of tne sheath, 
which bangs behind your back. Phillipson gave his enemy time to 
<draw ;-^b fair show,” as they say in Texas — and the battle was 
engaged^ Thillipson using the old-fashioned hanging guard. Par- 
ma were not or much use when a two-handed Bword was swinging 
about, but, by dint of skipping out of the way and riposting 
cleverly, Phiilipeon had the advantage in this singular duel 
without seconds. Scott was not the man to let hie English 
hero be hit by a foreigner like poor Lord Kew in The A 'eiccomes. 

Alexandre l)umas, whether ho was “the best swordsman in 
France ” or not, was very fond of enlivening his stories with a 
little sword-play. The advice of D'Artaguan jtbre to young 
I)*Artagnan will be remembered : — 44 Battoz-vous & tnut-propns ; 
fbattez-vous d'autant plus que les duels sont defends, et que, par 
4Cons£quent, il y a deux fois du courage a se battre.” D’Artaguan 
•obeyed this advice so well that he at once accepted challenges lor 
die same day from the redoubtable Porthos, tho melancholy 
Athos. and tne devout A ramie. These engagements being pre- 
sented by the arrival of fivo of the Cardinals men, D’Artagnan 
and the three Musketeers fight their five rivals, and D'Artaguan 
shows rather inconsistent prowess. Ho fights in tho Italian fashion, 
leaping and bounding around, s' hart ant a tout moment des rhjles 
vefues, and this though, & defnut de la jn-atique, il avail une pro- 
fonde Moris. Profound theory, in France, is opposed to the system 
of leaping and jigging which the Italians practise. In the recent 
assaults in Paris, third-rate Frenchmen huvo defeated a boasted 
Italian master of the demonstrative skipping school. 

Since Dumas's time, no French novelist has written more of 
•duels than M. Fortune du Boisgnbey, a writer on whom a portion 
<of the mantle of Gaboriau has fallen. Duels make up almost all 
(the interest of his story L'Epinylc Hose. The villain is no ono 
more sublime than a medical student, a semi-professional fencer 
ond pistol-shot, known as “ the Champion of the Schools.” The 
tint incident in the story is tho return of one of the heroes, Fabien, 
from a party. He loses his road, finds himself in nn unknown 
giart of old Paris (the date is about 1S23) ami meets a man with a 
eedan-chair The man of tho sedan-chair says that his invalid 
toother is within it, and asks Fabien to help him to carry the 
jpatient to a hospital. The good-natured hero consents; the 
police come up, the other man decamps, and tho dead body of 
Fabien’a cousin is found in the chair. He has been killed by a 
♦word-thrust in the eye. Next we have an encounter in a fcaeiug- 
toom between one of the Swiss Guard and Marcas, tho villain, 
with two of his friends. The weapons nre foils, with the buttons 
removed. The Swiss fights the two others first, and wounds both, 
fin spite of their policy of breaking ground and retreating. When 
it oomes to Marcos’s turn, he proposes to fight on the billiard- 
table, that there may he no chance of retreat on other side. He 
tthen leaps within his antagonist's guard, and stabs him in the eye. 
He tries the same trick in another duel, but is battled by a second 
armed with a long stick, who declares that hitting in the eve is 
mot fair. We confess that there seems to us no reason w by a 
■d uellis t should not pink his roan where he can, though Wat 
tfioling 44 never counted him a man who would strike below tho 
knee. 9 ’ But Marcus's great duel is fought with pixels in tho 
waults under a hall' wnere tho Carbonari are about to meet. 
Bis antagonist is Fabien, the hero. The conditions are that 
each party may advance as he pleases to a spot in the centre of tho 
ground. Each has a .loaded pistol, and two extra charges. The 
weapons ef course are the old flint-locks, “ same 1 shot Curtain 
Marker, 99 as Bawdon Crawley says. Fabien is smoking a cigar. 
At the first fire both men miss. Marcos’s second fire knocks off 
the hammer of Fahian'B pistol. The latter is thus disarmed, und 
*21 seems over. The miscreant Marcas begins to mock his victim, 
loads with mat deliberation, and promises, if possible, to kill him 
With a single shot. The feelings of the reader (if he does not 
ftnssse what follows) are powerfully worked on, for Marcas has 
keen Wiling respectable people, right and left, all through the 
*tory. A happy thought occurs to Fabien. lie throws open the 
pan Of his flint-lock, end sees that the priming is all right 44 You 
ass you are not disarmed, 19 sneers the miscreant Mamas ; * if a 


stork fell from- one of the torches, your pistol might still go off.” 
Fabien oalmfy remarks that he means to kill Marcas, levels his 
weapon with steady aim, and fires the priming with the lighted 
end of his cigar. Marcas is shot through the body, andexpirea 
in an unrepentant frame of mind. This we venture to think one 
of the most ingenious duels of romance. 

Lever liked a duel, and the traditions of Irish society gave him 
plenty of materials. There is no better duel in fiotion than that 
of tho Purcell Papers , by Mr. Sheridan Le Fapu, in which 
Fighting Fitzgerald * murders a young squire with terrible de- 
liberateness. The Irish, peasantry and landlords, appear to have 
flocked to a duel, ab if to a cattle-show or fair, to enjoy the spec- 
tacle, and with no idea of interfering. The retainers of the man 
who fell appear to havo taken up his blood-feud, and made it de- 
sirable for the victor to ride oil as swiftly as possible. Neverthe- 
less, Fitzgerald appears to have been almost as successful a# 
a villaiu of incredible inhumanity, mentioned by Tallemant 
des Rdaux, who bad killed seventy-two men in single combat. 
Lever's best duel, unloss we except that in Tom Burke , is the 
fatuous afl'air of Bodkin and Charles O'Malley. Every one remem- 
bers the advice of Cousidine — who, by the way, 44 had been out 
And bit the wrong man on the knee, a mere tourist, writing a book 
on Connomara ” — “ Hold your pistol thus; no finger on the guard 
there, these two on the trigger. Drop the muzzle a bit ; bend 
your elbow a trifle more *, sight your man outside your ann ; out- 
side, mind, and take him in the hip ; and, if anywhere higher, no 
matter.” Better advice could not, in the social circumstances, 
have been given to a young man entering on life. Count Oonsi- 
dine was good enough to add, “ You've a good eye ; never take it 
off him after you're on the ground ; follow him everywhere. Poor 
Callaghan that's gone, shot his man always that way.” If the 
principles of Cousidine were still in force, it is interesting to 
speculate how many Irish and English constituencies would now 
be engaged in filling up vacancies in their representation. 
English novelists generally prefer duels with the pistol. This 
seems a mistake, as there is much more “business” with the 
sword. The Corsican Brothers proves this. In Dumas’s novel 
Fabien and Chateau Iteuaud fight with pistols. The stage tra- 
dition has altered these to swords and the very irregular poniards. 
In Peter Simple Marryat makes O'Brien, who hod never fenced , 
kill a French swordsman thus: — “lie suddenly made aspring 
and rushed on his adversary, stabbing at him with a velocity 
quite astonishing.” Against that stratagem science has de- 
vised the coup (T arret , which would have closod the career of 
O'Brien. That gallnnt officer ended the duel by seizing his op- 
ponent's sword, which is forbidden by all the laws of the game, 
and would not have boon permitted by the seconds. If English 
novelists are to make such errors, perhaps they had better sties to 
the pistol. 


THE FRATRY, CARLISLE CATHEDRAL. 

O NE of tho best examplos now remaining in England of the 
class of buildings to which we lately devoted an article, 
the “Monastic Refectory,” is that of the Austin Canons at Car- 
lisle, commonly known as the “ Fratry ” of that Cathedral. The 
words “ Refectory ” and 44 Fratry,” or 44 Frater House ” — “domus 
in quu fratres una coxnedunt, in aignum mutui amoris ” — an prac- 
tically synonymous. Indeed 4 * Fratry ” was at one time the more 
popular designation in England, though Carlisle is probably the 
only place whore it has survived the crash of the Dissolution. Se 
obsolete, in fact, has the term become, that its very meaning has 
baen forgotten. No one of our timo was more intimately acquainted 
with tho disposition and arrangements of a medimval monastery 
than the late Mr. Edmund Sharpe of Lancaster. And yet, strange 
to say, in his work on tho Architecture of the Cistercians — -the 
authoritative work on the plan and distribution of the founda- 
tions of that order— the name “FrAtry”is givon to the monks 9 
day-room, the 44 Pisalis,” or 44 Calefactory,” the long, double-aisled, 
vaulted apartment Adjacent to the chapter-house, stretching out 
beyond the other buildings on the east side of tho cloister, warmed 
by fireplaces, or, as at St. Gall, by flues under tho floor — 44 cuius 
refugio hy bernalis algorls intern peries lovigatur” — of which such nobis 
specimens are to be seen at Furness (one of the largest and finest in 
Europe), Fountains, Kirkstall, and other Cistercian houses. The same 
mistake has been made, happily not too late to be rectified, by Mr. 
C. 0 . Hedges in the excellent Berios of architectural illustrations 
of lloxham Priory — a work worthy to take rank by the tide of 
Mr. Neale’s magnificont architectural History of St. Albans — which 
is on the eve of publication. Now that the nomenclature of con- 
ventual arrangement has obtained scientific accuracy, such a mis- 
appropriation is nothing less than on archaeological anachronism. 

It is not a little remarkable how very rare mis been the preser- 
vation of a monastic refectory in England. Shattered walls alone 
remain to mark the rite at Canterbury and Peterborough. That 
of Norwich is a roofless ruin, partly preserved by having been em- 
ployed to form a residentiary house. The Reloctory of Durham, 
which become the common boll of the minor canons after the 
Dissolution, was so completely altered by Dean Sudbury at the 
close of the seventeenth century, when he converted it to its 
present use as the cathedral library, that it retains little of the 
original fabrie but the walls, and the Norman undercroft, which is 
now being drained and opened out by the Dean and Chapter. 
We cannot remember more than fire perfect examples, and these 
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dnhr, owe their escape from destruction to their c having bead' 
everted to some utilitarian purpose. Those at jDhester *bd 
Worcester became the school-rooms of their cathedrals. That 
Kt Beaulieu, in spite of the irremediable -want of orientation 
'which compels the altar to look "south instead of east, has 
been converted, roading- pulpit and all, into the parish church. 
Less fortunate in its use, the refectory of Oleeve Abbey would 
doubtless have gone the way of the church and other por- 
tions of the buildings if it had not proved admirably suited for the 
purposes of a* barn. What special reason saved the Fratry of 
Carlisle in the general havoc of monastic buildings in the sixteenth 
century is not recorded. A survival of the Dissolution, and of 
the still more fatal period of the Civil War — when tho cloisters, 
chapterhouse, and canons' residences were swept away, and all 
but two bays of the stern Norman navo were demolished to build 
guard-houses for the city — the ltcstoration found it shattered but 
still standing. Patched up by Machell, the clerical reviver of classical 
architecture in the diocese of Carlisle, who introduced into tho 
north front, originally half hidden by the cloister pentico roof, 
some heavy Italianizing windows, to the serious weakening of the 
fabric, over tho removal of which by Mr. Stroet tho “ Society for 
tho Preservation of Ancient Buildings” has been shrieking so 
wildly, the Fratry entered on a long period of neglect, degradation, 
and decay. The old oak-timbered roof gave place to a modern 
ceiling. The noble proportions of tho hall, 79 feet long by 27 
feet broad, were concealed by partition walls. The lofty tracoried 
windows wore hiddon by huge wooden shutters, to protect their 
tempting expanse of glass from the stones and bullets shot from 
the adjacent city walk Had it not been the only building, besides 
their ihutilated cathedral and their own restored houses of 
residence, remaining to the 1 lean and Chapter for tho performance 
of every capitular act and the fullilment of every capitular duty, 
it would probably have shared the fate of the Infirmary at 
Norwich and tho Guesten Hull at Worcester, and have been 
demolished as a nuisance and an obstruction. When nt last, 
towards the beginning of this century, the Chapter determined to 
put the dilapidated building into decent repair, it was only more 
completely to obscure its ancient features. Their first desire, as with 
their brethren at Durham when they pulled down their unique 
Norman chapter-house and turned it into a modern parlour, and, 
we imagine, with nearly nil the Chapters of the age, was to make 
themselves comfortable. “ Tho interior ” — we quote from Storer’s 
Cathedrals, 1814 — 44 was fitted up in a magnificent style, and 
formed three apartments — /.<*. a kitchen, dining or audit room, 
and library.” To disguise the awkwardness of the proportions of 
tho rooms, the floor was raised nearly to the sill of tho window, 
and a flat plaster ceiling w as drawn across nt ns low a level ns prac- 
ticable, while every featuro that bespoko its oarly dale and 
told of its history was mutilated or concealed. In this unhappy 
condition the Fratry of Carlisle continued till tho other day, when 
tho Dean and Chapter, having resolved on the restoration of tho 
building, by a happy inspiration, decided to entrust tho work to 
Mr. G. E. Street. A wiser choice, us the event hua proved, could 
not have been made. The restoration has been so thoroughly 
conservative that even Sir Edmund Beckett, who denounces that 
epithet as cloaking ‘‘some deeper scheme of destructiveness and 
innovation than usual,” and states that the suspicions which its use 
awakens have never been belied, could hardly, we think, fail to re- 
cognize its excellence. That the nnti-restomtionistfl would be satis- 
fied was more than the most sanguine could have ventured to hope. 
But with all our experience wo were scarcely prepnted for tho 
fierce denunciation with which Mr. Street's conscientious en- 
deavours to restore tlio original character of the building have 
been visited, lndoed so unsparing has been the condemna- 
tion, written and spoken, of his plans, that the most incredulous 
began to question whether there might not be something in it. 
It was true that such accusations were a prion improbable against 
a man who was known to be one of the moet conservative archi- 
tects of the day, unwilling almost to a fault to meddle with 
ancient work, and who, in the case of St. Albans' roof, headed the 
vigorous, but unsuccessful — and in our opinion happily unsuc- 
cessful — crusade against the restoration of its original high pitch. 
But we know that principles and practice do not always tally ; 
that a man’s deeds sometimes, through force of circumstances, 
contradict his words ; and wo confess to having felt some little 
curiosity, on a recent visit to Carlisle, whether we should discover 
that Mr. Street had, us was pertinaciously asserted, wilfully removed 
“ precious features ” 44 essential to the historical continuity of the 
faerie,” and was so refacing and veneering the venerable walls with 
ftesh ashlar as to all intents and purposes to convert an old 
bllxlding iuto a new one. But we came, we saw, and we were 
satisfied that the charges brought against Mr. Street were 
entirely groundless ; and sifter inspecting the works now in pro- 
gress can only wirfh that every ancient building, when sub- 
^ectod to restoration* were placed in equally able and conscientious 

\ make our readers understand the head and front of Mr. Street's 
ofifending'we must briefly describe the building itself. The Fratry 
occupies the normal position of a monastic refectory (normal, that is, 
exdeptid the Cistercian order) parallel to the church, on the southern 
atf* of the how destroyed cloister court It was originally Of 
Hebetated date, c. 1300; but the large traceried windows on <the 
sgtftlfhide; hfad the alterations made by Prior Gondibour, c. 1464^ 
£Jveoitthe appearance of a building of the fifteenth ceatdj?,' 
Ifc;Ctagd£*oft a vatfitSd ondercroft of six hays, the groining spring*; 
||p tyw dusters, without any capitals* A minute exattliw*' 


tion of the masonry shows that the vaulting;*** taken dofwn and 
reconstructed by Prior Gandibour on a *om#what higber Jev«b 
The older springers are simply chamfered, while tbelaterribe ai» 
slightly . concave. The central line or groove marked inthoetene* 
from which the Carlisle masons aetottt their work* is only found; 
in the original masonry, coming to an abrupt tenmndtio*' 
commencement of the new springers. The raising of' the door ljf‘ 
Gondibour rendered a sew aoor necessary on a higher leveL Iu» 
had perished in its turn. But in the course m the repair lift' 
Street came upon the jamb and base of the original doorway, iof 
about 1300 a.d., which he has carefully festered on the old nbiea^. 
exactly reproducing the mouldings, which were of exquirite beauty. 
This door, which is some little distance from the ground, will no* 
approached, as it always must have been, by a short flight of .steps, 
and will be protected by the restoration of one or more bays Of tW 
destroyed cloister, of which the hook corbels remain in the Fratiy 
wall, and the foundations have been discovered by digging. May 
we express a hope that this will be only a first instalment of* a . 
further restoration of the cloisters, and tnat?.the east walk will bfe 
eventually carried to the Prior’s door, now blocked, in the west 
bay of the south aisle of the navo. The present pretentious* 
gabled doorway on the south front of the transept, where no* 
door could have been, is a costly but most unhappy legacy of 
a former cathedral architect, which goes far to justify the* 
protest against works of Bo-called restoration, as it completely 
falsifies the history of the building by obliterating the' connexion 
of the canons' dormitory with the transept. The trace of the 
dormitory gable and the door of access to the staircasa leadings 
down into the church, which may be seen in Storer's view, are* 
unhappily now among the things of the past. To return— Mr. 
.Streets now door will open into the screens of the hall, as they 
did of old time. On the western wall are two very curious* 
serving hatches, now blocked, opening into tho destroyed con- 
ventual kitchens. As wo have indicated, Mr. {Street found this- 
noble hall divided into three rooms by partition walls. These ha 
has thrown down, and opened out the whole apartment, with the 
exception of the slype at the east end, containing pantries, See., 
now to be converted into a muniment room, replacing tber 
plaster ceiling and modern roof with a semi-hexagonal coved 
ceiling, with tie beams and kingposts, which has a very good 
cflect. No part of Mr. Streets work caused so loud an outcry as*, 
the removal of the semi-clasrical windows put in by Machell, to 
which reference has already been made. The result entirely jus* 
tifies tho course Mr. {Street adopted. They were ordinary square- 
headed windows, with a central muliion and transom, 
ol' the type familiar to Cambridge men at tho Bishop's Hostel 
at Trinity, and in Catherine Hall — wo beg pardon, St. Catherine’s 
College — without beauty in themselves, and completely out. 
of place. Besides this, they seriously weakened tho building 
by their violation of the principles of construction. The win- 
dows carried an oak lintel, eight feet across, and, having no* 
arch, they were far too wide for stability, and the decay 
of tho timber had brought about a serious process of crush- 
ing. Tho reconstruction of that part of the building was neces- 
sary, and few can now seriously regret that, when once taken out r 
these incongruous exnmples of fenestration were not replaced.. 
It may be mentioned, as another example of the unreason- 
ableness of the anti-restoration clamour, that it was laid as a 
serious charge against Mr. Street that ho hod pulled down — and of 
courso meant to destroy— some elaborate fourteenth* century 
nicheB on tho interior of the north wall. Tho fact is that thenur 
niches had been torn down in Macbell's repair from the eastern wall,, 
and used, with the uid of lath and plaster, to block up the small 
fourteen tb-ccntury windows above the cloister roof, the style of 
which was out of keeping with tho classical revival then in vogue. 
Tho niches are now reoccupying their original position above the* 
high table, and Add much dignity to the room. An inspection of 
the outside walls shows how carefully the ancient masonry has beau 
dealt with. No single stone has been cut out that would serve its 
purpose. But, as many pieces of the soft red sandstone had perished* 
to the depth of six or eight inches, the stability of the walk de- 
manded a considerable amount of repair. It is needles* to say 
that the beautiful reading pulpit on the south side— so strangely 
called by Mr. Billings a confessional (did he imagine tho 
canons came into the refectory to confess ?), with its exquisite*' 
panelled ceiling, seat, and water drain for the reader, and. 
every other part of the mediaeval arrangements, has received the* 
most careful treatment at Mr. Street* hands. Every ancient, 
feature has been preserved, and where previously removed, as with, 
the string courses within, has been, when traceable, carefully 
restored. It is not too much to say that wheir the restoration, now 
fast approaching completion, is finished, the Fratry of Garfish 
will exhibit the most perfect example of a mediaeval 
refectory to be seen in England. We can only wish that thoao 
of Chester and Worcester may soon receive similar treatment from 
the same or equally able hands. * * . ,v 


RECENT DISCOVERIES AT GBEEZEH. J . k " , f 

I T is many years sine*' anything of impevtaiife ha* rewarded^# 
.archaeologist at the Pyramids. T rue, eenridertble sttrae baVW 
beta spent— perhaps we should lay waited— -by 
; Atmrnrn enthusiasts bentrupouverimrar the 
. menft-of the apostle* of the Pyramid wighft An Englishman* 
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wltotaoontent to tee ordinary history recorded in the eairas of 
SteMfootad his predeoeseors and stJecessor*, regrets to think that, 
when a little intelligent research and the employment of a small 
turn of tnamy might gain fbr our country the credit of a brilliant 
diaeoosry 9 the French and German explorers are laying bare a 
aeiiet of remarkable structures, and adding to our knowledge of the 
begkmjtogi of history. They smile contemptuously as they watch 
enr countrymen taking a cast of the “boss” in the “King's 
‘Chamber ” of the Great Pyramid, or laboriously measuring and 
mapping every stone in the passage. We used to take the lead in 
Egyptian discovery. Colonel Howard Vyse and Mr. Perring, in the 
■dark ageeof hieroglyphic knowledge, made plans and drawings which 
have sever been superseded for nccuracy and observation. Now 
*we do nothing. The believer in the mission of the Great Pyramid 
knows no hieroglyphs, and as it is part of his religion that the Great 
Pyramid was built before any other, his few historical ideas are 
literally inverted. He looks at every fact upside down. It was 
ceserved for an American to reach perhaps the climax of absurdity. 
The officer sent to remove the standing obelisk of Alexandria from 
its place, in order to ship it to New York, gravely announced that 
be had discovered Freemasons’ nlarks on the pedestal. This precious 
•discovery was published ever}’ where, and was probably a matter of 
immense pride to the clever engineer who mode it. But ns 
Americans and English are not very clearly distinguished in the 
'Continental mind, it only added another to the daily recurring 
proofs that English-speaking people know nothing about Egypto- 
logy as A science. Wo hear of one expedition after another; 
there is almost always a dweller in the tombs at Gheezeh, who 
spends his nights in searching for the “ pyramid inch ” ; money is 
to be had lor removing the most interesting monuments from 
their proper places ; but we leave it to others to do any real work, 
and even at our Universities there is no encouragement oifored to 
the study of the language and the history which lie at the root of 
-all subsequent developments of literature and art. Meanwhile 
the riddle of tho Spliinx is being slowly solved by foreigners. 
The succession of the Pharaohs of the early period is being gradu- 
ally unravelled. Tho scattered notices of the oldest civilization 
are being brought together. A theory on which we cau tit least 
argue has. been formed os to the original religion of the country. 
The questions which must engiq e the attention of the Egyptian 
arcbiBologist of the luture arc being carefully stated* and in scien- 
tific terms. But none of this work is done by Englishmen. Tho 
only English publication which professes to deal with Egyptian 
record© never contains a ©ingle hieroglyph ; and the only Society 
which has done anything to remove our reproach was founded 
solely to promote “ biblical archaeology,” of which tho history of 
Egypt is only a branch. Our investigations ©top at the parage of 
tho Ked Sea, or at best reach back to Joseph anil tho flyksos. 

In December 1879, the late Al. Marirtte, of the Boolah Museum, 
read a paper in Pari© before the Academic ties Inscriptions, in which 
he stated the questions relating to further excavation© in Egypt. 
Among other points on which he dwelt was tho ©till unsettled 
history of the 8phinx. M. Mariettas opinions may be briefly 
stated without our committing nin wives to a full absent. 80 
far , tho absolute proofs as to the antiquity of the Sphinx only take 
him back to the reign of Thotlinies IV. of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
who lived about 1600 11.0. True, a tablet has boon found i>i which 
Ire is spokon of as existing in tiro time of Shoofoo, the first 
Jung of the Fourth Dynasty, whose date is unknown, but has been 
approximately put at 4200 h.cj. Tiro authenticity of this tablet is 
more than doubtful, though it may b* v the copy of nil unciont and 
contemporary document. Uno of M. Marietta's favourite objects was 
the verification of its statements, an object lie has not lived 1o see at- 
tained. lie considered the Sphinx a monument of the highest an- 
tiquity, and was not unwilling to see in it a tomb, according to the 
supposition of Pliny. Adjoining the 8phiux — that is, about eighty 
yards to the south of it — is a building which wus first uncovuicd 
by M. Marietta himself. It ha© ofu»n been described, and bore it 
may suffice to say that it consists of an excavation of oblong form, 
lined with immense masses of red granite and alabaster, and 
•divided at one part by columus into a kind of nave and ©isles. 
The entrance to this building is in a corner, by a low doorway, 
to which a sloping passage conducts us from the Hurfaco of the 
surrounding rocky platform. In this building M. Marietta ©aw a 
^ pi p lft dedicated to the service of the Sphinx. He probably stood 
almost alone in taking this view. A temple is not likely to have 
been bailt underground, without any invade ; for the facade 
of which M. Marictto speaks is 'merely tho side wall of part 
•of the sloping passage. Nor would a temple be without an en- 
trance higher than five feet, or Ijm e niches and benches such ns 
in all the tombs of the early period are found to have been ar- 
ranged far the reception of coffins. The “ Temple of the Sphinx ” 
resembles exactly in phtii and arrangement one of the inaatabns at 
•Bokhara, which have been so often described as abounding in pic- 
tures of ancient life. There are no pictures here, but it docs not 
follow that there never were any ; and no fewer than nine statues 
of the Pharaoh Cltafra, the builder of the second Pyramid, with 
two of a monkey or cynocephalus, Were found when the building 
was explored. The existence of theBe statues, bearing hieroglyphs 
which could not be mistaken, ] * 


_ ;toa connexion be- 
tween this strange underground, structure and' tho pyramid which 
uniform tradition^bas assigned to Ohafra. When we stand facing 
the Sphinx it is seen that this pyramid id exactly square with it 
to tbe westward, though at a distance of several hundred yards. 
The buildete of that time oared little far exact symmetry, and the 
«nrei|K)Pdence may have been accidental. But M. Mariette insists 


that the building to the south of the Sphinx belonged to, a penod 
moreaemote them that of Ohafra, and was made for the worship 
of the god of whom the Sphinx wae the embodiment. To others, 
the building is a tomb. Its plan resembles The plan ot numberless 
other tombs built of less magnificent materials. It is going out 
of the way to assign to it any other purpose than the obvious one. 
Moreover, the Temple of the Sphinx had already been discovered— 
namely, between the paws — and the inscription mode there 
by Th ot hums IV. proved only that tho Sphinx existed in his 
day. The Sphinx is cut from the native rock, and, in a more or 
less perfect form, muBt have existed whore it is from time im- 
memorial, as u dozen similar rocks exist in other parts of Egypt. 
But M. Mariette was surely running away with his subject when ne 
asked if the Sphinx does not go back to a period far anterior to 
Mencs — which, in a geological sense, it does — and when he added, 
with an outburst of purely French rhetoric, that it buries itself 
so profoundly in the pight of ages, that we must attribute its con- 
struction to thoso personages of the ante-historical age to whom 
the hieroglyphs give the name of Ilor-Shoeoo, “ the successors 
of Ilor.” This is “ very tall writing,” but is not on that account 
inoro convincing. The lamented explorer was little given to specu- 
lation, and every Egyptian Btudent is pleased to bo let into the 
secret of liis theories. At the same time even his illustrious name 
must not blind us os to the unsubstantial base on which this par- 
ticular theory rest©. We may say the same of another theory — 
namely, that the “ Temple of the Sphinx” is also the tomb of the 
king who caused the rock to bo cut into that form. At present 
all tho indications connect that “ temple ” with the second 
Pyramid; and within a few weeks Ilorr Brugach, a relative of the 
historian of Egypt, has made a discovery which to most people 
will appenr decisive as to this question. Tlerr Brugach has not 
yet published the details of hi© discovery, and we are still in the 
dark on many points ; but it is certain that the remains of a very 
remarkable ana significant structure, or scries of structures, have 
boon brought to light. 

If we take up tho plan of Gheezeh in Murray’© Handbook we 
may perceive at the eastern ©ide of the pyramid of Cliafra the 
ruins of the temple vyhioh was attached to every pyramid. This 
temple is remarkable, even among so many oyclupean struc- 
tures, for tho immense ©ize of the stone blocks of which 
it was built. Although there are these considerable relics of 
the temple, there aro none of a causeway such a© may 
bo soon leading from so many of tho other pyramids. But some- 
thing much more interesting has just been found. It is ft paved 
pathway or passage, leading from tho temple door to the so-called 
“ Temple of the Sphinx.” It ho© beou curoiully traced, and is 
nearly perfect, but, ao far, no walls on either side have been dis- 
covered. 'fho stone is disposed in enormous blocks, placed with 
great exactness. At the upper end, close to the temple of the 
pyramid, there was laid bare tho remains of a granite doorway; 
uud near it were the fragments of a green diorito Btatuo bearing 
the numo of Chalra. Nino similar statue© had been found in a well 
or pit in the Temple of the Sphinx and are now in tho Booluk 
Museum, but this discovery tends to confirm the attribution of the 
second Pyramid to that Pharaoh which had hitherto rested on the 
assertion of* Herodotus. The question has still to be answered a© 
to the objects of the passage. It does not ent» r the Temple of 
tho Sphinx, though it may havo entered nn upper structure of 
which the present remains are only the crypt. But tho existence 
of the passage goes far to establish the connexion, already more 
than suspected, of Chafra with the granite and aiabaBter tomb- 
house, and we may, without indulging too gmt'h in guesswork, 
conclude that it JS a tomb-house and not a temple, and that, more- 
over, it ha© nothing whatever to do with the Sphinx. It may be 
the burial-placo of tho family of Ohafra ; or, as one archeologist 
has suggested, it may have been an embalming-house. But wo 
ha\e no reason for supposing that tin* people or kings of the 
pyramid period were ever embalmed. Very few bodies have been 
preserved after tho lapse of ©o many ages, even the skeleton© hav- 
ing perished ; but one of the few i© iu the British Museum, in a 
sad ©tale of neglect. It is tho body, or what is left of the body, 
of Mcnuaoora, the builder of tho third Pyramid, uud has not been 
embalmed, but simply wrapped in cerecloth. 


TIIE WOES OF EXAMINERS. 

I N our levelling ago the Examiner is one of the few persons 
who still commaud a feeling of reverence. Hi© powers are 
absolute, and these powere are possessed by right of superior 
knowledge, i ’laced thus high he is naturally supposed to lead nn 
enviable existence. Having himself safely crossed tho troubled 
waters of the candidate state, he now looks back complacently on 
those who ©till atrugglo with its adverse currents. And in addi- 
tion to this feeling of security after danger, he is supposed to ex- 
perience an intense gratification of the love of power. He is, to 
the imagination of tho trembling aspirants who t\ro expecting to 
come under bis jurisdiction, a sort of Olympic deity enthroned 
high in an imperturbable calm, taking delight in "dealing out 
judgments to the luckless mortals who gather at his feet 

This idea of tho Examiner, like all ideas formed ab extra, is 
far from being correct. A certain kind of pleasure does, no doubt, 
fall to the lot of the enorgetic official, conscious of his strength and 
eager to measure it against the powers of the whole Philistine 
army of candidates and their leaders— the coaches. Yet there is 
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another lido to the picture. The pleasures of power, here as else- 
where, ore purchased at a cost of mental unrest Uneasy lies the 
4 head that revolves a sogies of coming examinations. At least this 
is true of the examiner so far as ho is at the same time human. 
Let us suppose that he is a conscientious man, concerned to 
Ailfil to his utmost the duties of his position. He desires to be 
fair and straightforward, and shrinks from the paltriness of setting 
tricky questions. Yet, on the other hAnd, he nas to use a certain 
ingenuity in avoiding the more obvious paths of inquiry which the 
coach is pretty certain to have occupied beforehand. lie thus finds 
that to avoid the two extremes of the tricky and the commonplace 
is by no means easy. To make his papers fair, yet searching and 
frastratlve of superficial cram, taxes all his knowledge and all his 
ingenuity, and bo is happy if he gets to the end of his task with 
a dear headband an unruffled temper. 

But if the preparation of papers is apt to disturb the Olympian 
repose of our examiner, much more is the second stage* of his 
labour, the inspection of the answers sent in. lie has plumed 
hhntelf perhaps on the originality of liis questions and their fitness 
to elicit the fruits of careful reading ana reflection. Hut lo ! the 
point of these carefully framed questions is Altogether missed, 
instead of the intelligent responses gladdening the examiner's 
heart as much as a bit of favourable literary criticism, there re- 
turn to his hands barefaced quotations from text-books which 
have but the remotest connexion with the question set. As he 
geos on wading though his reams of hurriea penmanship he be- 
comes oppressed with the monotony pf the eff usions. The same 
misses recur ad nauseam. The inspiration of tbo text-book works 
like a divine afflatus hurrying its subjects onwards in total 
disregard of the questions under their eyes. By and by, after ho 
has read again and again the same reply, he very likely begins 
himself to lose the real point, of his question. He grows obfus- 
cated, and is half inclined to think that this unlooked-for con- 
sensus of independent opinion conclusively establishes Xhe perfect 
fitness of tho answer. This clamorous appeal to tbo text-book is 
too much for him, and he feels his initial self-confidence fast 
oozing away. When ho omerges from this temporary confusion of 
brain lie will probably experience a powerful reaction. Awakened 
from his illusions, he will now learn to see the candidate ss ho 
actually is — a creature destitute of assimilating power and utterly 
dependent on tho letter of his text-books. Yet tiiis abandonment 
•f his ideal, this self-AccommodAtion to the uctual and inevitable, 
will be a painful process, and henceforth much of the glory of bis 
office will seem to have departed. 

Whilo examinations by paper are thus attended with certain 
vexations, viva voce examinations are apt to bo still more worrying. 
To sit closeted with candidates on a hot afternoon in August, ns 
in the examinations of the Civil Service, giving three-quarters of 
on hour to each, is trying to the mast enthusiastic examiner. 
When conducting a paper examination, a man is not brought into 
personal contact with his candidates. As they sit ensconced 
behind their deBka his eye may wander over thorn without a 
tremor of emotion. They exist for him only in the light 
of so many writing-machines, whose rate of work is of interest 
to him in so fur ns it determines tho quantity of his own Hubso- 
quent labours. It is far otherwise in a vird iwc examination. A 
man is suddenly brought into close relations with a person 
capable of acting on his mind in an indefinite number of ways 
through the avenues of the eyo and the ear. JIo is called on to 
engage in something liko conversation with this concrete being, 
ana he has hie part. to sustain as a superior in knowledge, 
invested with certain powers over this person's destiny. If the 
examiner is possessed of ordinary human feelings, beUvill probably 
enter the audience chamber with some misgiving. On the one 
hand, he is anxious to preserve his reputation untarnished in this 
encounter of tongue. And he may possibly have a presentiment 
that his adversary is going to upset nim on some out-of-the-way 
point in a text-book that is not too familiar to him. Experience will 
soon teach him that these fears are groundless, and tnat the aver- 
age examinee knows exceedingly little of the works which he enu- 
merates. But his troubles are not over yet. Ho is naturally 
desirous, not only to preserve his own prestige ns examiner, but to 
pass the thirty or forty minutes with this amiable-looking youth 
as pleasantly as possible. And, if he is troubled with ordinary 
human sympathies, ho can hardly fail to feel some pity for the 
nervous figure that awkwardly takes up its positiouos bis vis- d- vis, 
and proceeds to study its hands with sometning of the earnestness 
of a chiromantist. The good-natured examiner seeks to allay this 
trepidation and encourage his visitor by some elementary question. 
In many cases his good feeling will expose him to fresh troubles. 
The smart youth no sooner perceives that the examiner is disposed 
to be friendly tlmn he begins to try a number of tricks in oruer to 
ward oil* the attnek which bo dreads. Taking up some point in a 
question ho wanders off, perhaps airing knowledge which has not 
been asked for, or directly inviting his interrogator to stray loo by 
asking bis views on somo debated question. There is a certain 
excitement in watching and checkmating these manoeuvres, 
though it may involve rather more exertion than one cares about 
an a sultry summer afternoon. Far otherwise is it with the more 
ordinary method of trying to hide ignorance by hesitation And 
apparent reflection. It is here that the good-natured examiner is 
apt tb be most cruelly imposed on. The candidate, though wholly 
igoorahton the matter raised by a question, manages by sundry 
noises to simulate tho birth throes of discovery, in the hope that 
the questioner will 1 m encouraged to help him. Nothing is more 
exasperating to the 4 examiner than to find at the end of five 


minutes of this sort of delay that all his variations of t he «Um( 

g aesiion produce no effect, for the vety good reason that Ms 
eafrer knows nothing about the subject. Like Socrates/he feet* 
most chagrin when his obstetric efforts foil becau s e rare Is -m 
knowledge to elicit, not even the consciousness of ignotanosiMfi 
The conceit of the candidate class which forbids their owning to 
ignorance is probably the meat irritating feature in the examiner'# 
experience. And when, as sometimes happens, this stolidity is 
found to underlie a magnificent display of knowledge in the Shape 
of a lengthy enumeration of books read, the examiner must he a 
happily constituted person if he does not for the moment experi- 
ence the Agitation of a passion from which the wise man is supposed 
to be free. 

It is not to be wondered at that, amid these disturbing influ- 
ences, the poor examiner should now and again feel considerable 
difficulty in determining the comparative merits of his candidates* 
Of course if the youthful conception of an examiner is correct, 
this source of trouble must be a very insignificant one.' A 
senso of justice is tho last thing which candidates Are disposed to- 
ft scribe to those who sit in judgment on their intellectual claims. 
According to their ides, marks are knocked down to a particular 
name or number according to the whim of the moment, and 
without the least endeavour to come to a just estimate. This 
image of the examiner is not, however, always correct. It may 
happen that he brings a modest degree of conscientiousness 
to his duties. And, if so, he will find ample grounds lor 
solicitude. To feel sure that the opinion which grows up* 
during the hAlf hour's perusal of papers or listening to oral re- 
sponses is the product of a close inspection of merit, and is un- 
influenced by u number of irrelevant considerations, is not by any 
means an easy thing. The experienced exainiuer becomes aware- 
that even when he thinks himself most scrupulously fair, subtle* 
influences unconsciously work in his mind to the disturbance of 
his judgment. Thus, to give but one example, he will discover 
in reviewing a batch of pai era that quite unawares he has gradually 
lowered the standard as ho advanced, the general level of tho< 
unswers actually presented to him insensibly modifying the ideal 
expectations with which he set out. And if this source of anxiety 
exists in tho case of paper examinations, there are far graver ones 
in that of vivd voce interrogations It is barely possible, indeed,, 
to compare two men strictly with reference to their intellectual 
attainments, when innumerable and undiscovered influences are* 
at work attracting the mind to one and repelling it from the other. 
Tho conscientious examiner who rofiocts on these things will finch 
it exceedingly hard to satisfy himself that he has been perfectly 
just in his decisions. And thus, even when the annoyances of the 
process of investigation are over, there is apt to linger in his mimk 
tho vexing after-thought that he has not been as fair as he might 
have been. 

Altogether, then, the examinatorial experience is not without, 
its peculiar bitterness. The average man can hardly go througlu 
this experience without an appreciable loss of self-complacency* 
The pitfalls of his office will bo pretty sure to upset him sooner 
or later. His intellectual self-estimation may indeed remaiu* 
intact ; for, as we have said, the experiences of the examiner are* 
apt to lead him to magnify the interval that separates him frorni 
his candidates. It is his moral self-respect that runs the risk of 
becoming impaired. In addition to this, his familiarity with his. 
work will pretty certainly confirm any cynical views respecting the* 
powers of the human mind with which he9ctout. The examiner has a. 
fine field of observation open to him if he is disposed to make re- 
searches on the general stupidity of his kind. It would be in- 
teresting to watch the subsequent mental history of examiner* 
of long standing. Not a few of them may he expected to* 
develop into uncompromising misanthropists. The man who has 
for years peered into the depths of folly which reveal themselves- 
in an examination room may naturally be supposed to take some- 
thing of his ruffled temper with him when he makes a larger’ 
survey of mankind as a whole. The force of habit may easily 
impel him to look on his hapless race as consisting of so many 
potential candidates, a large proportion of whom he would be pro-' 
pared to pluck. The man who thus comes to regard the world* 
ns a big examination room will hardly entertain very flattering- 
sentiments towards his fellows. Yet, if we And his tone somewhat 
too contemptuous, let us at least reflect on the vexing and huaiU^ 
atiug experiences which served to engender it. 


THE BISHOPS’ BIBLE. 

WHERE is no version of the Scriptures ns yet published iirtbie 
I country which has not savoured more or less of the Calviu- 
istic heresy, And unquestionably the Bible of which we ore going 
to give somo account m this Article is no exception to the remark* 
The Bishops’ Bible, so called because its idea originated with 
Matthew Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury, and its execution war 
due to several other Bishops, this translation being intended by tho 
Bishops as a body to supersede all earlier translations, is probably 
far less known than any of its predecessors. Other versions haver 
beon reprinted in modern times ; but this passed silently away, 
after having struggled for near half a century, from 1568 to 1606, 
through about os many editions as it had yearn of existence. It 
deserved its fate ; for perhaps it is the poorest translation that ban 
ever been made, in spite of Us oompUtvs having hod the advantage 
of comparing several very tolerable versions which- had previously 
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htejwtoted tod extensively circulated. Tire Genevan translation 
#M#i'inttne4iately preceded it, wea the work of several ‘scholars 
actingin concert. In the ^present case, each translator was re- 
sponsible Only- for his own part of the work, hurriedly done in a 
period of lose than two years ; whilst the Englishmen who trans- 
uded the<Bible from the original at Genova were evidently acting 
in concert, and that for many years, with those who about the 
flame time published a French translation, or rather revision of a 
previous translation, which appeared in 1 567. The identity of the 
Calendars appended to this French translation and to the English 
version of 1569, if we may use the word as applying to Calendars 
widish ere in different languages, and the similar mode adopted in 
numbering the verses, alone would prove Ifow intimately connected 
the English refugees and the French residents at Geneva were with 
efleh other. And the contrast presented between the Genevan and 
title Bishops' Bible is what might have been expected from their 
antecedents. We are at a loss to conceive bow any scholar could 
have, spoken of this version as being in any sense “ creditably ” 
done. We shall endeavour, ns far as possible, to avoid what has 
been said by Dr. Eadie and others on this work, what wo have 
to flay about it having been derived from our oton personal obser- 
vation of the original and some subsequent editions. 

The first edition of this Tilblo is a huge folio, hearing dale 156s, 
weighing nearly 20 lbs. ; and tho first idea that naturally strikes 
the reader who will look through the book with such knowledge 
of its external history as may be derived from Strvpo and sub- 
sequent writers is that it has boon executed in a wireless and 
slovenly way. The evidence of want of plan and concert in its 
compilers is patent from beginning to end. In the first place, 
there is a great variation in the amount of marginal annota- 
tion. Thus the Book of Daniel, which was dono by Bentliaiu, 
Bishop of Lichfield and Coventry, is so copiously annotated that 
the whole margin of the book is fall, whilst Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, done by Horne, Bishop of Winchester, have scarcely any 
notes. Again, in the Gospels and Acts there are very few notes, 
such as there are consisting mainly of explanations of words, 
whilst in the Epistles there are notes added in tho margin of every 
chapter. And not only is thero this variety wliero the translators 
are different, but even in llio books consigned to the flame trans- 
lator thore is no kind of uniformity in the amount of annotation. 
In some cnees it almost looks an If tho translator bad begun to add 
notes freely, and, soon getting tired of his task, dropped thorn cither 
wholly or partially. Thus, in tho beginning of the Devolution, 
thore are five notes copied verbatim from the Geneva Bible, and 
afterwards tho text is printed without notes and almost without 
marginal references. Of the character of the notes wo shall huvo 
more to say when we speak of the contents of the bonk. For tho 
present we coniine ourselves to its outside appearance. That no sort 
of superintendence was used in producing it is plain from tho head- 
ings at the tops of the pages. The book is divided into five portions, 
the foliation beginning anew at the Book of Joshua, at. tho Psalms, 
the Apocrypha, and the New Testament, mid the appearance is as if 
tho dillerent portions had been sent to the press separately, and 
printed independent of each other. Thus the iirst portion has the 
headlines in Homan character— * 4 Tho creation,' ” “The Inwo," 
“Solempno fcastes,” 44 Movsos ropeateth tho lawo," &c. The next 
portion has them in tho same brief fashion in italics, and so it guea 
on till the 31st chapter of tho second book of Chronicles, where, 
at the end of sheet S., fol. cxliv., they end with the word Ifrzr/.'ia ; 
tho rest of tho volume, including the New Testament, being en- 
tirely destitute of them, with tho exception of the Psalms, where 
there, are headings in ltoman character adapted lor tho daily service 
thus — “Moneth tho xiiii. day, Mornvng prayer ” Arc. Tho Book 
of Psalms also differs from tho rosl of tho volume in having no 
marginal references. The second edition, which was published in 
1569, in a very small 4to. size. supplies corrections of all these 
points, and has tho foliation continuous from tho 1st of Genesis to 
tho oiid of Job, thus dividing the Bible into four portions instead of 
five, the headings of tho chapters being continued all in tho same 
Homan type to the end of the Chronicles and through the remain dor 
of tliia portion of the Biblo. There is added also bolbro tho book of 
Ezra a 44 profitable declaration for tho understanding ” of tho history, 
which was continued in subsequent editions ol‘ this version, as 
likewise was 41 a liecessarie table for the knowledge of the state of 
Juda,” prefixed to the first, book of Maccabees, and a 44 Table to 
make plain the di!ficultie”of tho two genealogies of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke — 14 The order of times” between tho Acts and the 
Epistle to the Homans was reprinted from the first edition. Tho 
tame for tho better understanding of St. Matt, xxvi., St. Mark xiv., 
St. Luke xxii., and St. John xix., at the end of St. Matthew, was not 
introduced till 1577. Next to nothing lias been said of this littlo 
edition of 1569 by writers on bibliography. Strype notices that 
it was revised anew, but speaks of divers noteB m the margin 
being introduced, but these are mostly reprinted and abridgod 
from the folio of 1 566, and Lewis appears to be unconscious of 
any alteration in this edition. Tho chief difference in tho notes 
of this edition is that many of those of 1568 were omitted 
for want, of space in the margin of so small a book. But 
it furnishes evidence both of the carelessness of tho compilers 
of the previous folio, and also of the desire of the authorities to 
supersede the Genevan version by providing a Bible in convenient 
size for the use of private families. Not only was it provided with 
maps And tables wnich the Genevans were without ; but headings 
were added at the. tops of the pages in the New Testament, after 
the manner of the Genevan Bible, though in the first instance 
not copied from that edition. In later editions of a quarto form 


the publishers made a nearer approach to the Genevan Bibles, and 
actually adopted the headlines of that edition with bat few varia- 
tions, even including the grotesque account of St. John Baptist's 
death as u The inconvenience of dauneing.” The appearance 
of some of these editions leads to the conjecture that they were 
meant to deceive the unwary into the idea that they were the same 
with the Genevans. It requires a comparison of two copies for a 
casual reader to decide of the edition of IJ84 whether he has in 
his hands a Biblo of the Genevan or of the Bishops’ version. 

Tho edition of 1 568 wag ill adapted for the purpose of being read 
in the pariah churches, having marginal notes — which of course 
were of no use for this particular object — and having about a 
hundred woodcuts which had been previously used in some Ger- 
man Bible and which were equally out of place in such a volume. 
These, again, were distributed very uuevenly, about eighty bring 
in the earlier historical books, nearly one-iourth of these being 
given to Genesis alono. And here is cortainly another iustance of 
want of supervision, as the Now Testament is juite as prolific as 
the Old of subjects admitting of pictorial illustration. These 
wuodcuts were not inserted in the second folio of 1572, of 
which we shall have more to say hereafter. A few were intro- 
duced into it, hut they are entiroly distinct from those of the first 
edition of 1568. Tho little 4to of 1569, into which they might 
with great advantage have been introduced, as it must have been 
intended solely for private and family reading, is entirely desti- 
tute of woodcuts, although, nB we have observed above, it is 
furniriied with helps in the way of explanatory tables and maps. 

There are other conspicuous faults in the got-up of this Bishops* 
Biblo, indicating carol ess noss and want of general superinten- 
dence. They may perhaps be regarded as trivial, but they all point 
to the same conclusion. Thus the headings at tho top of the pages 
of the first two books of Kings, commonly called the First and 
Hocond Books of Samuel, wore no doubt intendod to show, when 
t he book was open, 1 Kings in the loft-hund page and 1 Samuel 
on the right, as arranged on the second folio of 1572, whereas 
the leaves are mostly so arranged that for four consecutive pages 
the heading is 1 Kings, and for the following four 1 Samuel. 
Whilst wo are on tho subject of mistakes wo may also mention 
the absurd mode of 'spelling adopted in this edition, and even 
continued in 1572, of the name of St. Matthew. All tho headings 
of the pages of this Gospel have tho word spelt Matthoowo, the 
translators apparently forgetting that there is no such letter in the 
Greek or Latin alphabet as (wj when they adopted the diphthong 
{(c) to assimilate the word to Latin spelling. 

There is so much to sav as regards the bibliography of tlie 
editions of t lie Bishops’ Bible, that we must in this article confine 
our attention to this part of tlio subject, reserving our criticism of 
the translation to a future time. And first lbr the edition of 1569. 
Scarcely any notice has been taken of this, tho second edition 
of tho Bishops' Bible, till Mr. Francis Fry called attention to 
the difi’erenees of reading between it and the editions of the 
preceding year and of 1572, in order to show that an un- 
dated edition of the New Testament — of which there am only 
two known copies, one at Lambeth, tho other at Manchester, 
hitherto supposed to be of Ty whiles version — was really 
printed from tho Bishops’ of 1569. It certainly does seem 
a remarkable instance of folly that an Archbishop should 
put out a translation of the Bible which he wished to im- 
pose upon the Church ftH tho Authorized Version, and pay so 
little attention to its compilation that it should need being altered 
in the very next year after its appearance and then be submitted 
to a thorough revision within three years more. Yet such is the 
exact state of tho case as regards tho Bishops’ Version. VY’hat 
wonder that there should bo a general distrust of a version of 
which so little caro was taken that, in its second edition — namely, 
that in quarto of 1 569 — there should have been a necessity for 
altering hundreds of passages, and that, in spite of these altera- 
tions, which are g(3nerally improvements, Ixdng adopted, the next 
folio edition of 1572, which followed it in three years, should have 
recurred to nearly all the inferior renderings of tho first edition of 
1 568. It is true that whole books — ejj. the Prophet Tlosea — re- 
mained nearly unaltered ; but some of the historical books have 
several variations, and, in ono instance, as many as eighteen in 
one chapter. And in spite of this alteration in 1569, the folio of 
1572 in the Old Testament in every instance follows the readings 
of 1 568. In this second folio edition, though there were .no alter- 
ations worth mentioning in the Old Testament^ several hun- 
dred changes were introduced into the New. The alterations 
in tho New Testament in 1569, indeed, wero few, and con- 
sisted generally of a substitution of a dillerent word in the text, 
whilst the original reading of 1568 was preserved in the margin, 
and of abbreviations of the headings of the chapters, made for the 
purpose of saving space, but which were executed upon no prin- 
ciple of choice, it being apparently loft to tho printer to insert or 
exclude according to his own caprice, so long os somewhat more 
than half the headings were left out. The Paulina were retained 
of tho same version as that of 1568, but the attempt to use 
these in the public service of the Church prored abortive, and 
in 1572 the editors were obliged to print the Psalms in double 
columns, the loft hand being called “the translation used in 
common prayer,” and the right hand column being 44 tho translation 
after the Ilebrewes,” i.c. tho translation newly made for this 
edition. In subsequent editions they were obliged to drop the 
sow translation altogether and recur to the version of the Great 
Bible as still used in the Church of Eugland. The failure in the 
attempt to substitute a sew version of the Psalms to be used in 
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mmmi Mon of this version to accommodate itself to the pmm 
mete; there being only one edition, the folio of 1585, in which 
the sew version of the Psalms was reprinted, and then without 
attention being called to their use at morning and evening prayer 
on the different days of the month. This edition is described on 
the title-page of the New Testament ae being “ newly perused end 
authorised. Not only was it never authorised for public reading, 
but It ie plain from the comparative paucity of editions of the 
smaller else that it was seldom used in families, and the Genevan 
version hold its ground against it till its final suppression by Laud. 

In conclusion of this part of the history of the Bishops* Bible 
we may observe that it is strange recent writers should have given 
so little credit to the list of Revisers which accompanies the 
letter of Archbishop Parker to Cecil of October 8, 1 568, which is 
in the Record Office, and was printed in the Correspondence. of 
Matthmv Parker. It tallies almost exactly with the initials appended 
to the books, and supplies all the additional information that was 
needed, though singularly enough it omits all mention of the 
Psalms, which are commonly thought to have been done by Thomas 
Beeon, because of the initials T. B. The editor of that volume, 
however, appears to have misread J. Lich & Oovent. for T. Lich 
& Oovont., Thomas being the Christian name of Be nth am, Bishop 
of Lichfield and Coventry. 

We reserve the miserable absurdities of the translation and notes 
of this Bible for a future opportunity. 


THE WEATHER AND THE CHASE. 

r r the matter of the weather and its sudden changes, hunting 
men are almost as much given to grumbling as iarmer*. it 
would save both hunting man and farmer an infinity of trouble and 
temper if he could arrange tho season to suit himself; for of 
course in any fairly representative gathering from the hunting 
constituencies there would be wide difference's of ideas. Enthu- 
siasts with great studs would object to frosts ; while people of 
smaller means, with their two or three horses, would voto for 
interludes of hard weather at regular intervals — say, a week of 
frost to a fortnight of mild days. But one and all would un- 
doubtedly protest against those sudden and tremendous thaws 
with the consequent floods we have been lately experiencing ; as 
well as to those protracted openings of the flood-gates of the 
heavens that distribute the 44 countries ” pretty equally between 
swamp and picturesque lake ecenery. There are wealthy devotees, 
we know, who seem to have been bom philosophers, and who 
complacently accept the rough with tho smooth so long as there 
is any possibility of “going.” They will sleep out in miserable 
qruarters for the sake of a by-day with some distant pack. Or 
tney rise at a moat unnatural hour in the morning, and 
push forward over mileB of muddy cross-roads on thoir cover 
hacks through the fogs that confound all thoir notions of 
local geography, and in raw damps that chill them to the 
marrow. Even when the ground is hard here nnd there under 
the hedges, and there is a wrinkled coating of ico on tho 
puddles in the cart ruts, they will go a long way in the hope 
of the master keeping his appointment, hedging against the 
contingency of missing a good thing. Naturally, nothing in tho 
shape of wet ground day after day will stop those hard-riding 
philosophers ; and as they have almost a superfluity of horses to 
fall back upon, the mishaps in their hunting adventures affect 
them hut lightly. It is a very different thing with the man 
who does his best with n modest stud. lie would willingly dis- 
regard the wonther if he could afford it; but, as it is, the 
weather is of momentous importance to him. lie must nurse the 
homes that are overwrought in an open season. Probably he 
hacks bis huntor to cover, and he cannot afford to ride him a long 
distance on the offchance of a meet. And taking ijpui out, when 
the country is unusually heavy “ going,” is doubtlul satisfaction 
in any case. When liia heart is with the houuds as they ure run- 
ning cheerily two or three fields ahead, he must hold hard and 
steady the impetuous animal, which may already have been some- 
what reduced in condition, as assuredly he hus severe work in 
store. An unseasonable strain of the back sinews may knock 
both home and rider out of time lor Borne of the best 

weeks of the season; and even a cold that confines the 

invalid to the stable will be disturbing to future arrange- 
ments. After all, however, both these classes of excellent 

sportsmen contrive to get a great deal of value for their ex- 

penditure, be it large or small. They take, as we have said, 
the rough with the smooth; they have discounted beforehand 
the drawbacks of their favourite amusemeut; and when, at 
the dose of the season, they indulge in t retrospect striking 
the balance in a spirit of placid content, they find subjects 
on the whole for aincero congratulation. The fact is that 
they ere sportsmen to the backbone ; their sorrows are effaced 
bv the recollection of their excitements ; and in the remembrance 
of brilliant runs nil the rest fades from their memory. They did 
their croaking and grumbling from day to day. But they are 
delighted to talk of that capital thing, all the more thrilling for 
being comparatively unexpected. When a tantalizing morning, 
vrith cover after cover drawn blank, had gradually dispersed the 
crowd of outsiders and hanger»-on ; when the master, huntsman, 
and whip, followed by the steadfast few who still stuck faithfully 
to them, had trotted on tom outlying patch of gome by way of a 


Wfc 

last chance; wbcntbe bounds 
were out again, with the stout old 

"'with his mind resolutely set on a wmgrin tetemcUriiiL - 
heights on the remote horizon— then rarely tea teater4»m0t*«*- 
citing burnt was ever recorded in the a nnate of t he n ;ltent. Tkd 
course lay along a rich undulating vale, and over wtete aright 
be fairly called tho perfection of a bunting country, with Its 
broad pastures and light fallows. The banka were high and the 
hedges stiff, but nevertheless it was all tear fencing ; and as every 
man took an independent line of his own, there was no dangerous 
hustling at treacherous gaps. The chief casualties were at tho 
water-jumps, for twice or thrice they had to clear the brimming 
stream, and the brimming stream was really “ a bumper ” ; but 
these only gave an agreeable piquancy to the run. Except ter 
one brief check, which was far from unwelcome, when the bounds 
threw up in a tainted fallow among a flock of sheep, the pace team 
first to lust was voted “ tremendous 99 ; and nothing could b&vs 
lived through it but men with hearts in tho right placet mounted 
on thoroughbreds “ with something in hand.” Like the soldiers 
of Henry V. at Agincourt, the few riders who were in at that 
memorable death shall still stand a-tiptoe when that day is 
named ; and there are a dozen more experiences of a similar kind, 
tho reflections on which are scarcely less pleasurable. 

But, in contrast to such hard-riding heroes, there is another 
order of “ sportsmen ” who are far more common than is popularly 
believed, since they keep the secret of their own feelings so 
admirably that sometimes it can hardly be said to be known to 
themselves. There are men who hunt for fashion, or from force of 
earlier habit after their nerves are gone ; or because it gives them 
social consideration among their friends ; or because it seems to 
oiler more ample scope for praiseworthy social aspirations; or be- 
cause they have a superabundance of time or money, or of both. 
Riding is an invigorating exercise, and scarlet is becoming wear. 
Tho chase, ns the immortal Jorrocks used to say, is the effigy of 
glorious war, with an infinitesimal percentage of its danger; and 
by insinuating tho praises of thoir own gallant deeds they may 
conn* bade from the hunt in a halo of glory. There may he honour 
of a kind in the cases of these jovial impostors ; but their “sport” is 
' far, indeed, from being all pleasure. In fact, we imagine that tew 
voluntary martyrs go through more suffering in an unpretending 
way than the timid hunting man who holds to his little comforts. 
We do not talk, of course, of an occasional day with the Brighton 
harriers, or with some popular pack of suburban foxhounds or stag- 
hounds. Then tho Bhirker on the screw from the lively-stable is 
in a crowd of congenial sympathizers, who avoid by consent each 
shadow of a risk save the risks that arise from the general 
awkwardness. The squadrons of cockneys go careering with 
slackened rein over tho open downs, or play the hustling game of 
follow- my-lcuder along tho Lines or through a line of gates. We 
refer to the mon who really profess serious hunting in a regular 
hunting country. In their uneasy consciousness of not being all 
that they seem to be, they feel bound to affect a double portion of 
zeal. The evening before, in the company of the smoking- 
room, thoir ilow of spirits and hunting anecdote is remark- 
able ; and not a soul there is more jubilant over the ex- 
pectations for the morrow. Eor the tiuio, and under the influ- 
ence of generous wine and brandy-and-watcr, they actually may 
be the dupes of their factitious enthusiasm. But look at one 
of our voluble friends tbo next morning, and follow him 
through tho eventful vicissitudes of his day. He detests early 
rising at all times ; amt here comes his servant of a winter morning 
to rouse him from his slumbers iu the darkness. Never does he 
remember his bit h feeling moro chill}' ; and', os he fumbles over 
his dreeing with numbed lingers, be curseB the folly that made 
him a fox hunter. Ho loves a leisurely breakfast, and likes 
to dally with that meal about the hour of noon. But when ha 
descends, he finds hi' has but a short ten minutes to spare ; and 
before he lias swallowed his lirst cup of scalding tea he hears the 
hoofs of his horse on the ground under tho windows. He may 
delay the start if he please, but ho has ten or a dozen of miles to 
go, even should he succeed iu keeping a tolerably straight course 
through a comparatively unfamiliar country. With the luxury of 
a hack lie is comparatively well off ; he can canter and set the 
blood in circulation. But if he have to save his hunter, nothing 
is more depressing than the dull jog-trot, with the animal perhaps 
pulliug double, when the rider would gladly give him his held. 
The raw air is reeking with damp, as the bare trees overhead are 
dripping with moisture. The poached and sloppy strip of grass 
at tfo? side of the road suggests disagreeable reflections as to the 

g robabilitiea of the coming gallop, lie putts a wav abstractedly at 
is cigar, wiih occasional applications to his flask, and, as other 
horsemen begin to drop into his line, and an occasional vehido 
comes rattling past, his spirits begin to go up a little. There will 
bo something of a muster at the meet, anu shewing himself is 
what he hunts for. He sits an inch higher in the saddle ae 
he is welcomed with a civil word from the master*, he exchanges 
greetings with acquaintances, and raises his hat to some ladies. 
But tkero is no time lor flirtations, were he predisposed for them, 
for almost immediately there is a move to draw the coven, Even 
the tiresome miles ol road have hardly taken the edge off hie 
horse's temper, and the fiery animal excites itself in the crowd, 
lie is cold and damp, and the bridle seems to slip through hie 
cloves, and he feels generally far less confident of the future than 
he would wish to do. Then a tingle eager voice owns a warm 
scent in the cover; the challenge is acknowledged! and answered 
team five-und-tweuty couple of throats; and, in a many eraah of 


p^^ t t 3 u» teundi go streaming over tbe meadows. Our friead 
iswell pieced* as it happens, And. msoy men would give much to 
U lo moncL For nun it it only too much of a good thing ; but 
ti» bone take* matters out of bis control, oven were be disposed 
to shirt or bang book. He is going bard in the foremost, flight, a 
little in advaaceof the stragglers of the pack, and with every op- 
portunity of distinguishing himself in the eyes of spectators behind* 
That fence before him looks formidable, but there are no credit- 
able means of avoiding it, os he is riding for reputation. He steers 
for what seems the most practicable place, but the horse knows 
that the rider is anything but confident. However, the pair are 
landed somehow on the other side, with nothing worse than the 
{temporary loss of a stirrup. Our friend has discovered that, what 
with the mud, the rain, and the flow of the land-springs, the 
taking o if and the landing were oven worse than ho had feared. 
He has a presentiment that wheu the pace and the ground begin to 
tell nothing can save him from grief sooner or later. IIo is 
already bethinking himself, not how he may save his horse for the 
finish, but how he may quietly contrive to full back into a less 
conspicuous position. And the horse begins to roll about on the 
heavy plough, and to extend himself with ever-increasing effort 
over the swelling ridges of swampy grass ; and, should the pair 
still be forced to persevere, though long ago they hav * fallen buck 
among the stragglers of the second flight, sooner or later the fore- 
boded fall must come off. In any case, the nervous sportsman has 
bad hairbreadth escapes, and lived through the apprehension of 
many catastrophes ; and, indeed, if there was an acLual collapse, 
it may have had no serious consequences, since the ground is soft 
enough. But measuring his length in mud, and rising caked in a 
coating of it from spurs to eyebrows, is ns disagreeable a prepara- 
tion as any gentleman need care to have for a long ride homo, in 
the cool of the evening. On that ride home we may drop tbo 
curtain. It is a sore trial of temper and patience to the mubt en- 
thusiastic and solf-sutisiiud sportsman, so how it weighs on the 
spirits of our friend may be conceived. ftur can ho find all the 
consolation he might desire in dinner and pleasant company in the 
drawing-room, since ho feels that lie iH doomed by a bard fate 
to renew those sorrows of his ad infinitum. 


THE MOVEMENT TOWARDS SPECIE RESUMPTION. 

a ^HE movement towards specie resumption is rapidly spreading. 

- A few years ago most of the great nation-’ were under the 
rh/imfi of inconvertible paper. The United Slates, France, Russia, 
Italy, and Austria, not to mention a host of minor countries, h:ul 
nil found themselves compelled to suspend payment, ; in other 
words, their (Governments had been under tiio neecj-bi ty of imping 
forced loans upon their subjects, and were not in u position to pay 
back. France, which bad been the lasL to adopt an inconvertible 
paper currency, was the. tir.st to return to specie payments. Only 
under the stress of the (German iinusiuii lmd she made the notes 
of the Blink of France a legal tender ; and us soon as peace re- 
turned her (Government strained every nerve to pay oil its debt to 
the Bank, and to re-csUibledi a sound money as quickly no pos- 
sible. The management of the Bank was so admirable that even 
in the very height of the invasion its notes depreciated only four 
or five per cent.., and long be loro the forced currency came to an 
end they stood at par. The return to specie payments was there- 
fore so smoothly made to have attracted little atluition except 
from those who specially study such subjects. The United States 
followed next. They maintained tho rnjime of inconvertible paper 
from 1862 to 1N79, but tho example of Franco seems to have roused 
thorn to a sense of tho obligation they had incurred, and two 
years ago they resumed specie payments. Tho manner in which 
they did so was peculiar, ami tho prosperity which lias fol- 
lowed has recommended the example to oilier countries. Italy is 
now preparing to resume specie payments. Tlie Italian Parliament 
has actually under consideration a Bill for that purpose, which is 
likely soon to become law ; and other couutrios, as we shall 
presently show, seem resolved to imitate Italy. 

The inconvertible paper currency of Italy is of two kinds*, tho 
notes issued by n “ consortium ” of banka, which are guaranteed 
by the Government, and ,are legal tender, consist of yjfioopool . ; 
and about 29 millions sterling additional, issued separately by tho 
banks, and, though not guaranteed by tho Government., are also 
legal tender. Tho two together amount to about 66.J millions, 
and, deducting the notes held by tho banks as u reserve, about 
60 millions sterling are actually in circulation. Tho Bill now 
before the Chambers proposes that tho isBuo of the “ consortium” 
banks shall betaken over by tbo {State; that at dates fixed by 
royal decree tbe small notes up to live lire, or four shillings 
sterling, paid into tho royul treasuries shall not be reissued, and 
that tho outstanding notes shall become exchangeable for cash at 
the treasuries; that, further, the notes up to fivo lire — which 
amount to about 12$ millions starling — shall bo cancelled as they 
accumulate in the treasurios, and also notos of higher denomina- 
tions, until tho total cancelled amounts to 24 millions sterling ; 
that the forced currency of the notes of separate banks shall cease 
in 1883; and that after 1889 the right to issue notes shall lapse 
for all banks not especially authorized. Thus it will be seen that, 
of the 66£ millions of notes now existing, the Government pro- 
poses to cancel 24 millions sterling, or nearly two-fifths, and that 
in two years' time the banks which issue notes separately 
shall be bound to exchange ttyem for cash on presentation. 


These, as stated above, amount to aft millions s t erling . Thus 
out rf the total of 66$ millions, 53 mSlHons are to become con- 
vertible, and to be finally cancelled not later than 1880. Them 
will then remain 13J millions sterling of State issue, which will 
he convertible at the royal treasuries, and against which the State 
will, of course, have to Keep a reserve in coin. Tbe plan, it will he 
seen, is of two kinds ; the cancelling of the smaller notes, and 
rendering convertible the larger, which are to remain in dreuiotiiNi 
after the example of the United States. Italy is bound by the 
Latin Union Convention to withdraw from circulation the notes of 
less than five lire ; and therefore, whether she resumed specie pay- 
ments or not, eho would have to carry out this part of tbs pro- 
gramme. Resumption in itself thus really involves the obarge 
only of providing lor the cashing of notes of higher value than five 
lire, which, us wc saw al>ove, amount to 54 millions sterling, and of 
these again 29 millions are issued separately by the bonks, and 
have to bo provided for by the banks themselves. That leaves only 
35 millions sterling in reality with which the State has to deal as 
a part of this resumption plan. To do this the Bill proposes to 
borrow 25^ millions sterling, of which 16 millions sterling are 
to bo in gold. Wo have often directed attention to this port 
of the plan and the consequences it is likely to have in in- 
creasing tho valuo of gold and disturbing tho money markets 
of tho world, and wo need not touch upon it now, tbe 
more especially ns Italy belongs to the Latin Union, and will 
of course bo represented at tho coming International Mone- 
tary Conference, at which resolutions may be adopted leading 
to somo modification in this regard. We mention it here 
only incidentally to complete our statement of the proposed 
resumption measure. As regards tbe main point, however, 
there can bo no doubt of Italy’s ability to carry out the 
plan. Her statesmen havo at length succeeded in abolishing the 
chronic deficits under which the country Buffered, and in equal- 
izing revenue uud expenditure. The new loan which she is about 
to raise to cany out resumption will of course add considerably to 
the expenditure. Thq interest on 2sJ millions sterling in round 
numbers will be about 1,300,000/. u 3 ear; but, no doubt, she will 
bo able to find new taxation to cover that, and, in any case, the 
existing revenue will be increased in value by resumption. 
Already the Italian lira has risen very considerably in purchasing 
power ; uud, when the great contraction of the currency now pro- 
posed is effected, the actual valuo of the lira may be expected to 
rise to par. Tho existing revenue will thus be largely increased in 
purchasing power. In addition to this, the country will gain in 
various ways by a stable currency. Thoro enn bo no doubt, then, 
that the men sure is wise in principle, and that il will provein 
tho long run beneficial to Italy. 

Russia been 13 to bo intent upon following tho example of France, 
tho United {States, and Italy. A l’ow weeks ago a Ukase was 
issued which has been correctly described as a first step 
towards tho resumption of specie payments. Before the war 
with Turkey tho Russian paper currency amounted to 716$ mil- 
liona ol roubles, having remained stationary at that figure 
for several years. Tho cost of the war the Imperial (Government 
defrayed partly by loans and partly by now issues of inconvertible 
paper. Tho Bank of Russia, as our readers are no doubt aware, 
is really a department of the (Government. Jt has no capital dis- 
tinct from tko Government funds, no shareholders, and no inde- 
pendent existence ; buL it is useful for (Governmental purposes to 
preserve the fiction of a separate administration, and, accordingly, 
the rouble notes aro treated as bank-notes and not as State paper. 
Tho Bank, therefore, issued fresh notes to defray a portion of tho 
cost of tho war. The amount so issued lias fluctuated from timo 
to lime, but when the Ukase was issued at tho beginning of this year 
it was just 417 millions of roubles. Tho Ukase directs the Treasury 
to repay to tho Bank 1 7 millions of roubles, and to cancel on equiva- 
lent amount of the now rouble notes, thus reducing their amount 
exactly to 400 millions. It further goes on to enact that every 
year for the next eight years tho Treasury is to pay to the Bonk 
50 millions of roubles, and that an equal amount of the now 
rouble notes aro to be cancelled. At the end of eight years the 
additional currency issued on account of the Russo-Turkish war 
will thus be cancelled. Assuming that peace is preserved, that 
tho finances aro reduced to order, and that trade and popula- 
tion go on growing as they have grown in the past, it is 
hoped that tho currency will then be no more than will be 
needed by tbe requirements of the country ; in other words, 
that the 716J millions of roubles which formed the circulation! of 
Russia before the war will then have risen to par. It may 
be questioned whether the improvement of the country will be so 
rapid as this ; but there can be no doubt at all that tho contraction 
of the currency to the exteut of one-third will enormously enhance 
the value of the remaining noteB ; and if Russia, in her present stato 
of financial embarrassment, of social disorder, and agricultural 
distress, is able to effect the reduction proposed, she will be in a 
position at the end of eight years to adopt measures for tho com- 
plete resumption of specie payments. This of course is always 
provided that peace is preserved and retrenchment enforced. It 
is not to be supposed that she will be able to pay off 50 millions 
of roubles every year out of surplus revenue, for, in fact, she is 
at present suffering every year Iroui a considerable deficit. She 
will have, therefore, to borrow in order to effect this reform, and 
consequently to add further to her expenditure. But it is well 
worth her while to do so, if thereby ahe can enhance the value of 
the rouble and give stability to her currency. Hor difficulty, of 
course, at present is to raise the great loon she needs to fund all 
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the obligations incurred in the course of, the war ; and. partly 
because of the Nihilist conspiracy, partly because of her inability to 
maintain competition with the United States in the wheat market, 
and partly because of the fear generally entertained in other 
countries that a large ban would encourage her to plunge again 
into hostilities, she has lost the credit that she once possessed 
in Western Europe, and finds it difficult, therefore, to carry out 
the financial reforms which are of urgent necessity. Her new 
Minister of Finance must, however, be supposed to see his way 
to raise the 50 millions of roubles a ydar, an some way or other, 
since he has induced the Czar to give his sanction to the plan we 
have been describing. Probably at first the money will be ob- 
tained by means of Treasury bonds, and will be hereafter funded 
when the credit of Russia rovives. 

If Russia is able to follow the example of Italy there will then 
lemain of the Great Powers only Austria-Hungary under the 
regime of inconvertible paper. Already the Austrian press is be- 
ginning to urge upon the Government the desirableness of taking 
steps to remove the reproach which is involved in the statement 
that Austria is financially now ou a level with Spain and 
Turkey. If Austria could bo induced to adopt a single silver 
standard, it would have no difficulty in resuming specie payments. 
For some time the Austrian currency has been on a par with the 
silver florin ; but the Austrians share the dislike generally enter- 
tained to silver, and, although there wus a considerable amount 
of silver coined both in Austria and Hungary in 1879 and the early 
part of lSSo, the now pieces have not remained in circulation. As 
was found to be the case in the United States, silver is considered 
heavy, inconvenient, and embarrassing, and consequently has not 
become current. It is doubtful, therefore, whether the Austrian 
Government in any case would adopt the single silver standard. 
To be sure, it may be argued that the people would soon become 
accustomed to silver, and that their present unwillingness to 
accept it arises much more from a want of familiarity than 
from any well-grounded preference for gold over silver. Even 
if that be so, there is another matter which must be taken 
into account by Austria. Austria is commercially the depen- 
dent of Germany, just ns Italy is the dependent of France, 
and she is very likely, therefore, to follow the lead of Ger- 
many in the currency question. If Germany were to go back to 
silver, no doubt Austria would also adopt the silver standard. 
Or if Germany agrees in the coming International Monetary 
Conference to adopt bimetallism, Austria will make little difficulty 
as to doing the same. Rut if Germany maintains the single gold 
standard it wifi he a difficult thing for Austria to resume specio 
payments. Austria and Hungary both have every year very large 
deficits. To borrow considerable Bums, therefore, for the sake of 
resuming specie payments is a serious mattor. It would increase 
the existing deficit, and postpone indefinitely the prospect of an 
equilibrium between income and outlay. Resides, it is hardly 
possible that Austria could afford to pay for the amount of gold 
she would need in tho intense competition that would thus arise 
for the metal. She would certainly be outbid by England, France, 
and the United States. And even if she were to obtain the gold 
she could hardly keep it. The French indemnity enabled Ger- 
many to buy ns much gold «b she required to cany out her coinage 
reform ; hut when she had obtained it she found it very difficult 
to keep. The general impression is, that a very large proportion 
of the new German gold coin has been exported, melted down, 
and recoined abroad. Tho same thing would vory probably happen 
in Austria. 


Note. — Our attention has lately been directed to the fact that a paper 
called The Mining Monograph has been quoting tome extracts from 
an article in Me Saturday Review of December 26, 1880, headed 
“ Investor** Guardian Angela /’ in a surprisingly laudatory sense. 
Wo are represented on the bach page of The Mii^ng Monograph 
as having seriously recommended that paper as a guide to in- 
tending investors, and it may be that some people , reading the 
carefully chosen extracts , have believed that they contained a 
serious recommendation of The Mining Monograph. Simulation 
and credulity sometimes go hand in hand , and specious adver- 
tisements have before now been made out of passages detached 
from their context It seejns time to point out that the quoted 
extracts to which we have referred bear, ivitk their context, 
a sense very different frmn that which The Mining Monograph 
has put upon them . 
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THE HOUSE OF FOKTESCUE.* 

T HE first edition (1869) of the History of tho House of For- 
tescue was privately distributed, and it may perhaps be 
thought that so much biographical detail concerning a few distin- 
guished and many undistinguished members of a fortunate family 
might still have been judiciously restricted to the attention of 
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relatives and friends. We are hardly of this opinion. The mono* 
meats of an historical house, whether carved in and 

shrined in churches or taking a literary form, as in the present 
costly volume, serve to recall many memories of more than private 
interest. In our hurrying intellectual greed it might be forgotten 
that such a man as Sir John Fortescue ever lived, or that his book 
on the laws of England claims yet a place in English literature. 
In the fierce battle of books that work has been driven out of the 
ranks ; but it will not be his descendant, Lord Olermont’s faulty if 
it remains altogether in the rear and neglected. Before touching 
upon its character, however, we may notice one or two of the more 
conspicuous members of the Fortescues whose divergent lines 
centre in their Norman ancestry. We cannot pretend to follow in 
detail the pedigrees of the many branches of the family, whidl 
comprise the Fortescues of Winatone, Preston. Spridlestone, Oook- 
hill, Buckland-Filleigh, Fallapit, Castlehill, Dromiskin and 
Ravensdale Park— which is Lord Clermont's — and several others, 
including Salden, the latest. To the average reader genealogical 
tables are no more alluring than tables of logarithms, but noth 
save much trouble when a particular name or number is in ques- 
tion, and they must therefore be Buffered. But with a feeling es- 
timation of the painful labour involved in tabulating the sixteen 
Bhoets of descents here supplied, with the accompanying pages 
of explanation, we confess to a preference for the fuller biographies, 
and especially for the high-class illustrations, both steel and wood- 
cut, with which the volume abounds. 

As in the mere sound of the word “ Stonehenge ” there is some- 
thing that impresses the mind with a notion of antiquity and 
material grandeur, bo there is a ring of history in many of ouv old 
family names, of which that of Fortescue is an example. There 
seems no doubt that this is identical with Fwt-escu or strong 
shield ; but Lord Clermont, with commenduble regard to historical 
accuracy, hesitates to receive tho traditional account of its origin. 
It is related that Ids Norman ancestor, Sir Richard le fort, 
acquired tho increase to his name by huving borne a shield . before 
the Duke of Normundy, who at Senluc had three horses killed 
under him in tho course of the fight. Hence the motto Forte 
scutum salus due urn. William s loa.st vice was ingratitude to his 
followers, and had so eminent a service been rendered him, we 
should have found in Domesday that Fort had not been overlooked 
in the partition of English lordships. A shield that had saved the 
life of the Conqueror would be worthy of as much commemoration 
os -the shield of Achilles. The latter, let us hopo. may yet be 
found by Dr. Schliemnnn, and added to tho South Kensington 
relics ; but wo fear that the former is irrecoverably lost, for no 
one of the family, we believe, numbers it among his ancestral 
curiosities. Another knight at Senlac was Adam, Sir Richard’s 
eldest son, who became the founder of the English Fortescues, his 
father having returned to Normandy, where tho family, through a 
second son, flourished until tho eighteenth century, their lineages 
being carefully traced in tho prosont work. Sir Adam is 
reputed to luivo Bottled at Wymondc stone or Winstone, in 
^outli Devon, which, with other lands, he is said to have 
recoried from the Conqueror. Tho Survey, however, is silent 
on the point; but a charter of King John granting or con- 
firming lands to Sir Johu Fortescue, the sixth iu descent from 
.Sir Richard, is sufficient to connect the family with that place 
at a respectably early date. Winstone was their first seat in 
England, and it remained with tho Fortescues until the days of 
Queen Elizabeth, when it was sold or otherwise alienated. During 
the course of the seventeenth century, the direct male line of the 
Winstone Fortescues became extinct ; but these having in previous 
times intermarried with the De la Ports, the Beauchamps of 
Dorset, the Norroises of Norreis, and with members of other 
ancient families, the genealogical tree lias continued to flourish. 
In the arts of pence, if not of war, tho earliest distinguished 
member of tho family was Sir John Fortescue, Chancellor to 
Henry VI. The place of his birth (c. 1394) is uncertain, but 
“ was most likely Norris, near South Brent, in Devonshire.” This 
belonged to his mother, who was daughter and heiresB to William 
Norreis of Norreis, where her Ancestors had been settled for eight 
generations. Having studied at Oxford, he was called to tho Bar 
at Lincoln's Inn, where, according to his own account, everything 
good and virtuous was to be learnt. In 1425 he was appointed a 
Governor of Lincoln's Inn, and, a few years later, he was invested 
with the white silk coif as IScrgeant-fft-Law, at which time his 
bill for gold rings amounted to 50/., it having been the custom of 
tho Sergeants not only to celebrate their creation by a dinner 
worthy of a coronation, but to give a gold ring to every one 
present at the solemnity, from a prince of the blood down 
to the woanoHt clerk. About this time he married Isabella, 
daughter and heiress to John Jam} s, of Philip's Norton, near 
Bath. In 1442 he wus raised to the office of Lord Chief Justice, 
an office which Fuller remarks him to have fulfilled with 
“ signal integrity.” Through good and evil fortune Fortes- 
cue was at Henry's aide, guiding him in peace and fighting 
for him in war. He was at the sanguinary battle of Towton, 
fought on Palm Sunday, 1461 ; and it must have been soon after 
this event, and during the flight of the King and Queen Margaret, 
with the Prince, to the^ Court of Scotland, that he was made Lord 
Chancellor. It is certain, from a letter here printed, that Henry 
carried with him a signet ; and the very presence, as Lord Cler- 
mont remarks, in his retinuo of u the venerable and bmous Lcfrd 
Chief Justice of England would in itself naturally suggest such 
an appointment.” Chief Justice Flint, however, affirmed that 
Sir John Foitescue was never actual Chancellor oz England, and 
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that his office was simply titular, an opinion in which Lord 
Campbell and Mr. Foss agree. Lord Olermont has dispassionately 
considered the arguments on both sides the question ; and we are 
inclined to decide with him that Fortescue at one time held the 
seal, though, owing to the troubles of the kingdom, he never prac- 
tised at Westminster Hall. Henry, in his letters, calls him his 
liege Chancellor, and there is here given a copy of an ancient 
portrait in which the seal-bag is clearly pictured. Moreover — 
and this we think a strong argument, though Lord Clermont has 
laid no stress upon it— -Fortescue, in his De Laudibus Legum 
Anglia, always styles himself the King's Chancellor {Regis Anglia 
Canoellarius), and the young Prince in the dialogue is made to 
use the like form. Sir John Fortescue's knowledge of the 
English Constitution would surely have enabled him to distin- 
guish between the nominal and the actual office he claimed, 
and that one of so renowned integrity should falsify his posi- 
tion, and at the time when he was professedly teaching the King's 
son the rules of true and righteous polity should assert to him- 
self a dignity to which he had no right, seems incredible. Rut he 
Still held the sword as well as the seal ; And when the Scottish 
chieftains, in the hope of plunder, had enabled Margaret to raise 
fresh troops, we fina the Chancellor in tho thick of the lights at 
Hedgeley Moor and at Hexham, in both of which conflicts tho 
Lancastrians were defeated, with terrible consequences to many 
of their more illustrious supporters. The next sov'ui years were 
endured by the Queen and Prince (Henry being in the Tower) in 
tbe ducby of Lorraine, where Margaret’s father, ItentS of Anjou, 
hod granted for their refuge the castle of St. Mighel iu the rocky 
valley of the Meuse. In a letter of the faithful Chancellor, who 
attended them, it is said, “ We be all in great poverty, but yet the 
Queen sustaineth us in meat and drink, so as we be not in extreme 
necessity. Her highness may do no uioro to us than she doth.” 
No man, he adds, would lend them money, however great their 
want. In Anne of Geierst.ein, indeed, we find 44 Great Albion’s 
queen ” accepting a silver piece in tho disguise of a mendicant at 
the door of Strasburg Cathedral ; but this, of course, is sheer 
fiction. Wo may he rather surprised not to moot with Fortescue 
in the trilogy of Henry VI. His constant presence at the Lan- 
castrian Court, both at home and in exile, together with his 
being the chief adviser of tho King mid the instructor of 
the Prince, might, wo imagine, have ensured him some men- 
tion in those dramas. Resides writing while at St. Mighel his 
work on tho Laws oi England, ho was busy in negotiating 
with foreign Powers for the restoration of his fallen master. 
The temporary success of Warwick and Clarence on behalf 
of Ilenry encouraged tho return of Margaret and tho Princo 
with Fortescue, but it was only to find that Warwick was 
slain and that Clarence had gone over to tho Yorkists. At the 
decisive battle of Tewkesbury Fortescue dealt his last stroke for 
Lancaster, and though afterwards attainted, he was pardoned on 
condition that he would retract the arguments he lind used in his 
treatise in favour of the defeated cause, and write another in 
defence of the successful dynasty. To recall what he had spoken 
against Edward, und prove the White Rose of York, which was 
dewed with the blood of his King mid of a sweet young Prince 
and of others of his dearest friends, to be us stainless mul irre- 
proachable us the snow-white rose of Dantes vision, must ha\o 
cost him some casuistical explanation. Rut it was useless to 
light on for the dead, and lie owed Edward a d'bt of gratitude 
for sparing his own advanced life. The 44 Declaration ’’ in 
which he disproved all his former arguments against the Kings 
title was first printed in 1869 by tbe editor of the present 
volume, who has here reproduced it. The only known copy 
of tho Defence of the House of Lancaster perished in the fire at 
the Cotton Library. After all, 11 lawyer may be expected to 
plead on the side which last engages him, and though there I 
was a change of client, Fortescue did nut gainsay his political 
theory as put forth in tbe De Laudibus — that tbe King bus 110 
ower but as derived from the will of the nation. Tho people 
«d declared that they would have no King but Edward 
who now reigned, therefore let the will of the people prevail. 
Tho treatise in which his view of the Euglish Constitution 
is expressed is full of sound and interesting argument, and 
of humane and generous sentiment, lie denounces what ho 
cal ls “ the absolute regal government of France,” and shows 
that tbe welfare of a people deponds upon a limited monarchy. 
As in the human body, he argues, the members and even the | 
head derivo their activity from the heart, so the kingdom is a 
« mystical body " of which tho King is head ; but tho will or 
intention of tho people the heart or first principle of action. As 
the head of the natural body cannot change the nerves and sinews, 
or deny to the several ports their proper energy, neither can tho 
king alter the Iawh which are the nerves and sinews of the State. 
It followed that the body politic, with its kingly head under what- 
ever name, was always in nature the same. After the accession 
of Edward, Sir John Fortescue retired from public life to his 
pleasant seat at Ebrington in Gloucestershire. Here ho died at 
about the ago of ninety, and his sepulchral effigy may be seen in 
tbe village church, of which a view is here given iu connexion 
with a sixteenth-century manor-house that includes some portion 
•of the older mansion. His only son Martin married Elizabeth 
Denzelta, heiress of Filleigh (now Castlehill), Wears Giffiird, and 
Buckland-Filleigh, all in North Devon. Martin died before his 
father, and John, his son, inherited the estates both of his mother 
and grandfather. W mm Gifford, built by Martin Fortescue about 
1460, yet stands, and is one of the most picturesque of manor- 


houses. Of the family descended directly from the Chancellor, 
Castlehill is, however, tho principal seat, oY which Hugh Viscount 
Ebrington, who succeeded ns third Earl in 1 866, is the possessor. 

Saints at the Court of Henry VIII. were scarce, and it is there- 
fore interesting to notice in the present volume a remarkable full- 
length portrait, from a painting in the Collegia di San Paolo, 
Malta, of a tall man, with a halo round his head, a bowed and mor- 
tified face, and his hands tied together and grasping a cross, while* 
a short sword is applied by unseen agency to his throat, from which 
tho blood dr^ps upon his cloak, which bears a Maltese cross. This 
represents Sir Adrian Fortescue, who, us a Knight „ of St. John, 
suffered for denying the King's supremacy, beiug included with 
Margaret, Countess of Salisbury, her son, Cardinal Pole, and 
others in the Act of Attainder passed in 1539. More faithful to 
tho supreme Pontiff than his Holiness's more professed servants 
the bishops and abbots, he refused to acknowledge the King's 
spiritual headship, and was executed accordingly without being 
allowed to make his defence. Sucli rare fidelity 1 ms not even yet 
been forgotten in his own Church, and bo lately ns iu 1874 there 
was u n serious desire on the part of some Roman Catholics of high 
standing to promote him from the rank of 4 Rualo * to tlml of 
Saint, but it appears unsuccessfully." Sir John, the eldest urn of 
Sir Adrian by tho second of his lour wive*, was eight yuars old at 
the timo when his father was beheaded. He grew intosuch favour 
at Court that he was appointed preceptor to the Princess 
Elizabeth, and at ter wards master of the ltoyal wardrobe, which 
then contained the clothes that had been worn by our English 
sovereigns on high festivals. In his portraits he appears 
a true Elizabethan statesman, with a full, open, grave, uud 
dignified countenance, and he looks such a one as we might 
expect would build for himself a lordly house. His mansion ul 
Solden wus the finest in the county of Rucks, and cost ut tlu* 
time the sum of 33,000/., the attached grounds being of coui>e 
laid out in the luxurious tasto of his day, with terraced walks, 
fish-ponds, gardens, fountains, thickets, and arbours. The windows, 
many of which were eiu blazoned, were so numerous as to employ, 
it is said, one of the sixty servants to open and close. A bullock 
was Rilled daily to supply the house and maintain its lavish 
hospitality. In a field, still called Beggars’ Mead, on the estate, 
the remains of the previous day a victuals were daily served out to 
the poor. Sir John Fortescue seems to have had a full conception 
of the grandeur of his own period, and in one of his speeches he 
magnifies his Royal mistress, who was, he declares, u able to match 
any Prince in Europe, which the Spaniards found when they came 
to invade us. Yea, she hath with her ships compassed the whole 
world, whereby this land i.s made famous throughout all places. 
She did find iu her Navy all Iron Pieces, hut she hath furnished it 
with Artillery of Brass, so that one of her ships is not a subject’s, 
but a petty king's wealth.'’ At this time, 1593, he was Lord High 
Treasurer, and three years later wo find the Earl of Essex coin- 
mending to his favour 44 tho man Mr. Francis Bacon, a kind and 
worthy friend to us both.*’ Jt Nee in a a pitiable change in the 
relationship of parties that in 1600 the tamo Mr. Francis Bacon 
opened the prosecution against the Earl ol* Essex, and that !Sir 
John Fortescue was oiie of tho judges who condemned tho fallen 
favourite. * The last male descendant of Queen Elizabeth's 
Minister died in 1729, and Salilon 1 louse was soon after sold lor 
its materials, four years being allowed for their removal. 

Lord Clermont's own brunch was founded iu tho seventeenth 
century by ►Sir Faithful Fortescue, third son of John, of Ruckland- 
Filleigh, by Susannah Chichester, his wife. Having followed 
Lord Chichester, his undo on his mother's side, to Ireland, ho 
there became Governor of Carriekfergus, and was granted u large 
tract of land iu tho county of Antrim, Ntill called the Manor of 
Fortescue, although tho lauds do not now belong to tho lamily. 
Tho troubles in Ireland worn as great in his day as in our own, and 
ono of his sons was killed by the rebels. Coming to England for 
supplies towards the reduction of the North of Ireland, he raised 
a company of horse and foot ; but, before he could embark, tin* 
Kings standard had been raised at Nottingham, und Fortescue's 
troops were draughted into the Parliamentary army and ordered 
to tho Midlands, without regard to any Royalist feelings of officer* 
or men. The effect was that 11 few months later Fortescue's troops 
wore arrayed on tho field of Edge hill in opposition to the King. 
Instead, however, of levelling their carbines against the Cavaliers, 
they fired them into the ground, and suddenly passed over to 
Prince Rupert, but not before twenty of them had fallen by the 
hands of their friends through not having thrown off the alien 
colours, and their inteution beiug mistaken. Fortescue was 
imprisoned, but, on tho whole, was leniently dealt with by 
the Parliament, and lived to tight at the battle of Wor- 
cester on the King's side, lie died in 1666 at Caris- 
broke, whore the old manor-house may yet be seen, as 
well as his monumental tomb, lately restored by Lord Cler- 
mont, in the neighbouring church. His grandson, William of 
Newragh, was the father of Thomas Fortescue, by whom the firm 
Boats of Clermont Park and Raveusdale, in County Louth, were 
arranged much as they are now. ILis son William Henry was 
raised to the Irish peerage in 1770 as Baron Clermont ; in 1776 lie 
was created Viscount and Baron Clermont, and in 1777 he became 
Earl of Clermont, a title probably suggested by hiB frequent visits 
with his Countess to the Court of Versailles, where their presence 
was very acceptable to Marie Antoinette. Earl Clermont was for 
some time 4 * Father of the Turf," and his horse Aimwell won in 
1785 the sixth Derby. More fortunate than some of the children 
| of the Turf, “he enjoyed," we are told, 4< e\ery hour of human 
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Rfo f n bo we may conclude that his losses were not at any time 
grievous. On his death iu iSoG, the earldom became extinct, the 
wiscounty passing to the son of his younger brother, who died un- 
married in 1 829. After some descents by collateral heirships, the 
estates came to Thomas, son of Colonel Fortescue of Dromiskin, 
in whom the barony was revived in 1852. 

Ilad the limits of our notice suffered us to follow out the several 
lineages of the family we might, for the sake of his literary con- 
nexions, have mentioned the Honourable William Fortescue, 
blaster of the Rolls, of the Bucklaud-Filleigli branch. Of the 
mansion aud^ church at that place an engraving is supplied, the 
former being a mansion with a columned portico ana pediment 
rising to the roof. In the landscape arrangements many improve- 
ments were suggested by Pope, the recesses of its pomp of groves 
being opened by several miles of drives being formed through 
them* But the master left no children to enjoy the grateful 
shades. Probably ho did not himself much irequont them. 
IiOtidou was the bettor Eden to the wits of his day, as Gay in his 
Trivia 1 ms hinted, in the Miltouiuu close of some lines addressed 
to Fortescue: — 

Through the l<»ng Strand together let us stray ; 

With thee con versing I forget the way. 

Some of his letters are preserved by Pope having characteristically 
used the blank pages for the early draught of his Homer. For- 
tescue was the author of tho burlesque report of the case 
“ 8 trad ling verms Styles ; or, tho Pyed Horses,” contributed to 
jf nrtinus Scriblerus , “ a witty and lively little piece, still much in 
favour with lawyers.” Sir John Swalo lmd six black horses, six 
white horses, and six pied horses ; and in his hist Will he be- 
queaths to his friend Matthew Slrudling all his “ black and white 
horses.” The question arose whether in this expression the pied 
horses were included, it was argued for tho affirmative that by 
the word “ black ” all tho black horses were devised, and by tho 
word “ white ” all the white horses, and by the same words taken 
conjunctively and as a whole the horses that were black and 
white — that is to say, the pied hor. es — were devised also. For tho 
defendant it was maintained that “ a pyed horse is not 11 white 
horse, neither is a pyod n black horse ; how, then, can pyed horses 
come under the words of black and white horses?” Judgment 
was, however, given for tho plaintill’ nisi causa. But there was an 
arrest of judgment, ns the pied horses proved to bo mures. The 
lion. William Fortescue, of whom a lino portrait by Thomas 
Hudson is given, docs not sleep with his fathers, but near the 
Communion table in the Bolls’ Chapel, lie died in 1749. 

This stately volume adds fresh honour to the ancient family it 
represents ; and wo hope tha^, so monumental a history will not 
aland alone, but bo imitated by literary members of other illus- 
trious houses. The sumptuous proportions, Cliiswi?k letterpress, 
and art embellish meuts are worthy to lmvo set forth a Royal 
House. Tho literary style is clear and manly, without any 
attempt at line writing or undue elewition of tho tamily by the 
conversion of legend into historical fact. 


HARTINU’S KXT 1 NCT BRITISH ANIMALS* 

W E quit© ngreo with Mr. Hurting in thinking thnt the space 
which intervenes between the end of Owens British Fossil 
Mammals and Birds ami the beginning of Bell's British (Quad- 
rupeds sliould be bridged over by n. history of those species that 
liavo become extinct in historic times. Jn fact, the latter book 
begins too late and the former ends too early. This is the tin m* un- 
fortunate ns it is calculated to make English readers — wlm naturally 
consult one or other of those convenient rompemliums — June sight 
of what is by some considered one of the fundamental truths of 
zoology — namely, the continuity of life on the earth. It is impos- 
sible to draw an exact line, and say, her© palaeontology ends and 
zoology begins. A geologist soon linds that ho cannot understand 
the forms occurring in tho strata, the relations of whrcli to each 
other it is his primary business to expound, without constant refer- 
ence to those that have survived to tho present day ; and a 
zoologist is equally at a loss to explain facts in geographical dis- 
tribution and in morphology without reference to paleontology 
and to tho specimens which have until latnly been regarded ns the 
exclusive property of geological museums. Tho study of extinct 
forms has of late years been rendered fashionable by the labours 
of Mr. Boyd Dawkins and others ; and the fragments that used 
to be thrown away by workmen, or disposed of for a few pence 
to the “ boneman,” are now eagerly disputed by rival collectors. 
Zoology also, both vertebrnte and invertebrate, has largely increased 
in popular favour during the same period. What is wanted, then, 
in our judgment, in order to enable students to appreciate the con- 
nexion of the two series of facta is a treatise which shall combine 
to a certain extent both the books above mentioned, together with 
the space between them. In method, at least, such a work ought 
to be a reproduction of the now classical Ouemms Bombs of Cuvier. 
That eminent and original naturalist was too acute not to perceive 
that knowledge of recent forms was nn indispensable preface to 
knowledge of those that had ceased to exist ; and he therefore 
begins his investigation of the latier by a study, more or less 
exhaustive, of the former . If an author would toll© up tho history 
of a given family of animals, Or of the fauna of a given country, 
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and, having described the- present conditions of it* tcristeooe, tmft 
it back through historic times into geologies} strata, with iha 
modifications m use end structure that it has them mlstypae* 
not only would he have produced a most interesting work, Ink 
new light would have been thrown upon the important j*! ig* 
above referred to. In the work before us, Mr, Hosting hoe 
thrown together a number of foots bearing solely on the ex- 
tinction in Britain within historic times of five species of what 
we prefer, at the risk of being thought pedantic, boldly to noli 
mammals, instead of using the vaguely general expression animals. 
We wish that he had laid his work on broader lines. _ It is now 
generally agreed that the very existence of certain species here at 
all is duo to the fact that these islands were once part of tike* 
mainland. Consequently, any treatise on species that have become 
extinct here should be prefaced by an exposition of the geological 
conditions under which they originally existed, and should be ac- 
companied by a statement of their persistence, or the reverse, on 
the continent of Europe. Some day, we hopo, the whole history of 
1 extermination by the agency of man will be taken in band. No* 
romance could be imagined of more thrilling, or of more melan- 
choly, interest. Not only have the lower forms of the human* 
species gone down before the suporior, but wherever civilised man 
has appeared thorn has animal life gradually dwindled and finally 
disappeared. In such a work the persistence of certain specie* 
through stragglers down to a comparatively late period will form 
an interesting chapter. The collection of passages from classical 
and medieval authorities that illustrate this subject is a field of 
research that we strongly recommend to students. We will quota 
one or two of tho most obvious of the facts to which we refer* 
The wild boars of Oalydon and Erymanthus that it needed, ac- 
cording to Grecian legend, tho strength of a Meleager or a 
Hercules to slay, wore probably the last of a race of which the 
former abundance is attested by remains discovered even so far 
south ns Attica. The lions that Herodotus mentions as destroying 
t he camels of Xerxes ou the northern l'ronliors of Greece attest the 
abundance at that, time of an animal which Xenophon was still able- 
to include in his list of gamo ? but which bos since become ex- 
tinct, and is now known only in a fossil form as tho oat of the 
caves ( Fell s sprUm). The dragons of mediaeval legend are probably 
not wholly mythical, for we have heard a modern zoologist of great 
eminence express his belief of tho possible existence, even at this- 
day, of an ichthyosaurus. The largest of tho horned cattlo com- 
memorated by Otesar as plentiful in the llercynian forest was still 
hunted near Aix-la-Chapelie by Charleumgue, whose escapo from 
a wounded and infuriated bull is graphically narrated by the Monk 
of St. Gall. The identiiicntion of it with the urus is rendered 
certain by the stress that is laid on the vast size of the horns 
( immanmima cornua) ; and a similar reference to size shows that 
the same species was ubunduut in Eastern Tyrol when the Lom- 
bards invaded Italy. 

Tho five essays that compose Mr. llarting’s book relate to tho 
bear, tho boa v«r, tho reindeer, tho wild boar, and the wolf; and 
there is a supplementary essay on “ Wild Whito Cattle.” We aro 
well aware of the diiliculty of reducing into a readable form a 
number of isolated facts collected from various authorities ; but we 
find Mr. IJarting’s method of arranging his materials by no means 
agreeable to the rend or. The text is too much encumbered with 
references, all of which should have been relegated to the notes* 
Moreover, while we give Mr. Harting every credit for his industry, 
we cannot imariahly commend Lis critical sagacity or his accu- 
racy. Nor is ho as careful ns ho ought to he in giving or in- 
verifying references. However, it is always easier to point 
out mistakes than to avoid falling into them, and those ore defects 
which can bo corrected in a future edition. Meanwhile the book 
is n storehouse, in which students will find a mass of valuable 
information, which they can sift and verify for themselves. W* 
have no space for a detailed review of the materials, but must 
content o involves with noticing certain points and the general 
results. We will begin with the bear. The evidence of it* 
existence in England dining tho Roman occupation has been 
proved by Mr. Boyd Dawkins by the discovery of its bones in a 
refuse-heap at Colchester associated with Roman pottery. Mr. 
llarting does not quote this decisive testimony, but he attaches 
much greater importance than we think justifiable to the tingle 
passage in which Martial spoaks of tho Caledonian bear ; and to 
Camden's quotation from Plutarch (which none of hiB editors have 
been able to find) to the effect that the Romans imported bear* 
from Britain. But, if we are to accept epithets used by poets as 
evidence, we shall have to extend the geographical distribution of 
hours to Libya on the authority of Virgil; aud to assign a par- 
ticular whale to British waters on that of Juvon&l. We suspect 
tho truth to bo that the Romans used the epithets “Caledonian* 
and “ British ” merely to indicate remoteness, with not much more 
intention of definiteness than Shal»pearo had when he spoke of “ the 
farthest sieppo of India ” ; and as for importation from Britain, it 
is far more likely that the Romans woulu get their bears fr om the 
Pyrenees, whore they are still hot uncommon, and whence the 
performing boars that delight our children and frighten our houses 
are still brought. We are also at a loss to understand the * 
relevancy of the following passage 

flow these boars wore captured, and In what way they were transported 
to the coast and shipped ou board the Roman galleys, must, we fear, for 
ever remain matters of speculation. We do not even know the .pisolie 
period at which these very hazardous consignments were made j but Umar . 
be assumed to have been probably about the —mo time tbafc wolf-dan were 
being exported to Rome, which wc know w m about the end of the fourth 
century. A Roman consul of that day, Bynunaebus fay name, writing to 
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fare, thmtoMm lbra present he mode Wm of some 
4ofi,M^b» wBe Gan » sdtiei, and which were shown at the Circenaian 
glijifcto the gnat a atoiriehm ent of the people, who could not believe it 
pwwtm to being them to Howe otherwise than in iron cages. It was no 
<doftfct in iron cages that ft* heart were transported. 

y* need hardly remind our readers that Quintus Aurelius 
BynunadbuSi thus summarily dismissed, was one of the most pro* 
minent men of hie time, and famous os the defender of the old 
religion against St. Ambrose. He was never consul, but qusBstor 
and prartor. For the games which it was part of his duty to 
euperinteod in the discharge of the latter office his brother Fla- 
vianua, not Flavians, sent him the present above-mentioned. 
FSamnas was Praetorian prefect of Italy and lllyricum, but 
these is no evidence that he was ever in Britain. Had Mr. Hurt- 
ing verified the passage and looked a little further into his author, 
he would have found in the preceding letter ( Koolc ii. Epist. 76) a 
passage far more to his purpose ; for Symmachus therein deplores 
the non-arrival of some bears that he had ordered. Nothing is 
said about the quarter whence they were to have been sent, but 
the fact of their exhibition at Rome in the fourth century is thus 
put beyond dispute. Mr. Hnrting shows that hoars were in 
•existence in England so lute us a.d. 750 ; and in Wales to a later 
date, if we are justified in referring to tho tenth century a passage 
•cited by Bay, though with e\ident hesitation as to its value, in 
which three u bailable ” kinds of beasts, to wit, the bear, the 
climbers, and the pheasant, are enumerated, in “The Hunting 
Laws of Cambria/' which we are surprised that Mr. llarting does 
not quote, we find the matter thus amusingly sot forth after the 
manner of the triads; — 

Of the nine venations, three are common limits ; a stag, a swarm of 
bees, and salmon. There are three harking hunts ; a bear, u squirrel, and 
.1 pheasant. And there are three clamorous hunts ; a fox, a hare, and a 
roebuck. 

Ihc boar in a barking hunt, because her flesh i.s the best of the chase, 
/md because the pursuit of her will he short, as she can only go slowly ; 
ilierefure, there is nothing to do but to bait, bark, and kill her. 

Beavers, as has long been known, were actually seen in Wales 
in 1188 by Qiraldus de Karri, better known as CiiralduH Cum- 
brensis. Mr. llArting hne not been able to mbl any fresh infor- 
mation, or to discover any other notices of their persistence in 
Kngland, though tho colonies of them must have boon extensive. 
Ale gives some interesting particulars of Lord Bute's attempt — 
which appears likely to bo successful — to establish them near 
Rothesay m the Isle of Bute. We should like to know whether 
.the stock was obtained from Canada or from Europe, for tho 
beaver is still to be found in Europe, a fact which we wonder Mr. 
ILarting does not notice. It exists in the Rhone Morte, between 
Arles and the sea; in various parts of North Germany, and in a 
certain locality in tho south of Norway, which, for obvious reasons, 
we feel bound not further to disclose. At the beginning of tho 
seventeenth century it was to bo met with in the moat of Augs- 
burg ; and from the way in which the flesh is mentioned as ail 
.article of food, it clearly could not then have been at all scarce. Dr. 
Marius, a physician of that place, writing about 1620, commends 
•a certain cook that ho once had for her skill in cooking 
beaver’s tail, and prints her receipt for the benefit of posterity. 
The period of tho extinction of tho reindeer in England cannot 
Iw ascertained, though its abundance in pro-historic times is 
attested by its remains in gravel, and, to a certain extent, in 
fient also. Mr. Harting shows that it still existed in tho 
north of Scotland in J 159, on the authority of the Orkney myn 
tSrtya, where it is stated that the Earls of Orkney used to cross 
into Caithness nearly every summer, and “ then go up into the 
woods to hunt Rod-deer or reins."* Wild boars are known to huvo 
been so Bcarce in England in the reign of Charles 1 . that ho pro- 
cured ft pair from Germany, and turned them out into the New 
Forest, where they did so much mischiof that the peasants ex- 
terminated them ; but Mr. llarting shows from an account-book 
of the manor of Chartley for 1683 that wild swine were in exist- 
ence there at that time. Possibly a careful search through other 
account-books might givo additional localities. Wild boars are 
still not uncommon in France and Germany, The extinction of 
the wolf is a subject to which Mr. llarting has given more care 
and pains than to any other in tho volume. His account occupies 
•eighty pages, and is exceedingly well done. The conclusions at 
which he arrives are tho following ; — 

To sum np. So far os can now be ascertained, it appears that the Wolf 
tocfltme extinct in Kngland during the reign of ttenry VII. ; that it sur- 
vived in Scotland until 17.(3; n,, d that tho last of these animals was killed 
in Ireland, according to Richardson, in 1770, or, according to Sir James 
Emerson Toanent, subsequently to 1766. 

We regret that we have no space for any of the excitiDg stories 
with which this part of Mr. Harting b book is filled; nor can 
we venture even to approach tho essay on " Wild White Cattle,” 
for the same reason. We hope that, if he has occasion to re- 
turn to this subject, he will extend the self-imposed limit some- 
what. We would suggest to him essays on the black rat, now all 
but extinct; on the roe— now extinct in England, and existing 
only by sufferance in Scotland ; and on the red deer, once plentiful 
in many parte of England, but now wild only on Exmoor, it will 
be nioic in teres ting to trace the gradual diminution in size caused 
by restriction of range, and systematic destruction of the largest 
specimens. This will necessitate careful measurements of the 
booes and horns that have been disinterred from tjie peat, for 
comparison with the living examples still to be met with in Scot- 
land sad Devon. 


MATRIMONY .• 

P HILOSOPHERS tell us that nwftphysically-ininded mao 
can learn nothing by “ interrogating his own consciousness " 
and brooding over his own mental actions. Consciousness and 
the mental actions change their nature and become something 
different os sure os they are aware that they are being inter- 
rogated. Novels seem to us to ch&ngo their nature in the same 
way, and assume something different from their true character as 
soon as they are examined >\ith the eye of criticism. Novels are 
written for novel-readers, not for critics. The purpose of novels 
is to amuse. Now no man who is doing his daily work of review- 
ing is exactly amused by it. Interested and absorbed he may be, 
but not as the novel-writer desires to interest him. lie is unable 
to yield himself freely to the movement and humour of tho story. 
He has to stop to think of points and criticism. This is unlucky, 
both for reviewers and novelists, especially for reviewers when 
they come across ho good and diverting a story as Matrimony, It 
is very hard not to be able to derive ones full share of un- 
thinkiug amusement from Matrimony, But it is tho miser- 
able duty of tho critic to make qualifications and deductions, 
and point out to Mr. Norris the places where he might have 
done better had he taken more care. In the biography of 
an intelligent and energetic man, lately dciul, it is recorded that 
be could not even read a romance without making notes and an 
abstract. But the rest of tho world has not this energy, find we 
confess tlmt to criticize Matrimony is to take the bloom off the 
peach. Tho best advice we can give a reader is to order Matri- 
mony at once from his circulating library, and 'to leave tho rest of 
this review to the cold student of comparative criticism. 

Matrimony has almost all the qualities that make a good novel— 
that is, a good mans novel. \Yo have not at all tho &amo confi- 
dence in recommending tho book to ladies. Mr. Norris is 11 student 
of Thackeray , whoso works ladies, us a rule, dislike, as Helen Pen* 
deunis could not endure ttliakspearo. Mr. Norris has even adopted 
11 part of Thackeray's method ; and hero wo begin to find fault. 
It is not everybody who emi employ that method. For example, 
the story is tuld in the first person by a worthy man named Tom 
Knowles, who is a middle-aged bachelor, “ having the wherewithal, ‘* 
and always ready to interest himself in tho love ailiiirs of young 
people. This excellent m.in is given to moralizing ou the vanity 
of life and on the weaknesses of his own and tho other sex. 

Is it. only old women who spread scandal, and whisper away character*!, 
and find means of lay ing an extra emit of black paint on to the darkest 
reputations ? I think L know certain pcrsuiin of the other sox whose bald, 
heads cover brain* u.s small and as active, whose *yc*h peer through their 
spectacles at (pure as many wonderful rights, and whose tongues w.ig no 
less pleasantly behind their false teeth. And if any one is of opinion that 
those who listen to Irackbifirg are themselves in some sort back hi tors, £ 
beg It) reply that I urn a studiul of human nature, in which capacity 1 am 
compelled to pul up with much that is disugreeuble to me, and iurthor, 
tli at I never believe a word that one man or woman tells me about 
another. 

This style of writing, anrl ninny other passages in Matrimony , 
suggest comparisons with Thackeray, which arc naturally to the 
disadvantage of Mr. Norris. His chorus of indolent, irresponsible 
backbiters — admirals, generals, and other provincial Club-men — 
is thoroughly natural; but the remarks of spiteful dotards are not 
more agreeable in the chorus of Matrimony than in that of the 
Agamemnon . 

Ue<« we say good -by o to fault-finding for the present, and con- 
gratulate Mr. Norris on the constant variety nml vivacity of hie 
sceues and events, and on the truth and humour of his drawings 
of character. The book is wonderfully' rich in types of character. 
Even the young heroes have an individuality of their own which 
is rare. Tho first hero is (’laud Uervis, a young fellow of ex- 
cellent parts, who has been brought up in the course of a wander- 
ing youth by a lather who rarely says a kind, and nevor does an 
ungenerous, act. lie has tho sense to appreciate and like this 
hitter old diplomatist, who is a tine gentleman first, and, in tho 
second place, a human being who has been soured by a misfortune 
which would have injured any temper. As for Claud, ho is eager 
to prove himself an Englishman, in spite of his foreign education, 
is ready to toll in love, and is the author, under the name of Gerard, 
of a volume of verse, composed both iu French and English. It ia 
not easy for any man to write the same vtiraes well in two languages, 
and few people can rival Mr. UoHselti’s font of the double poem. 
In spite of Claud's cleverness, it appears that his little book 
was not favourably received by tho Saturday Review — “ Mr. Gerard 
has evidently bestowed much pains upon his work ; and, if he will 
in future devote as great a measure of his attention to matter as 
he has in this instance done to form, he may/’ &c. In fact, as a 
poet Mr. Gems has the Jault of all the other young poots. As a 
cricketer, however, in spite of his foreign oducation, he was what 
Kir Andrew Aguecheek calls “u dog at a catch/’ and he could run 
up ft very pretty score. 

The interest we lake in Gland Gervis is subordinate to that 
excited by his father, his mother-in-law, his sister, and the very 
frank young lady whom lie marries. Old Gervis was married 
twice — Glaud and his sister Gonevfevo were the children of the 
first marriage ; the second wife was the Princess Varinka 
Ourunotf. On coming into tho family estate of Southlands, near 
a babbling watering-place named Beech borough, Gervis jwre 
brought home his family in his yacht. This yacht is an ex rollout 
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device for shiftily the scone* rapidly, and carrying the reader and 
the persons to the French coast at a moment's notice. Near 
Beechborougb old Gervis and the Princess were not likely to 
amuse themselves. “ ’Er 'Ighncss/ as the Princess is called by 
the natives, had lived a wandering life. Gervis was her third 
husband ; her second had been a Pole, shot in an attempt to 
escape from the escort which accompanied him to Siberia. Ab 
soon as we hear this wo readily understand why the Princess has to 
n»lc Got vis for such enormous cheques, nor are we surprised when 
a shabby foreigner named Qirsch arrives suddenly nt Southlands. 
Before the seedy alien’s advent a number of things had happened. 
The Gervises had mode the acquaintance of two families, that of 
young Sir Frederick (or Freddy) Croft and that of Mr. Flemyng, 
of the Moat. Freddy is the type of the eternal but joyous under- 
graduate. He is.not clever. Claud Gervis rescues him from a 
designing Miss Lambert (the whole episode is sufficiently amuB- 
ing), and carries him away from temptation in the yacht. Here 
Freddy promptly falls in love with Genevieve Gervis; a young 
Indy of great musical genius and devoted constancy of chnr&ctor. 
“ In ihoso whom I love,” says Miss Gervis, “ I believe I could 
pardon anything, any cruelty, wickedness, or neglect,” and she 
needs all her store of charity. “No Croft was ever constant,” 
says Freddy’s mother, Lady Croft. However, Frederick is very 
seriously in love, and tries to improve his mind. But Scott is the 
only poet he can stand, and, among prose writers, his boast is that 
he “gets on very well with Macaulay.” However, Genevieve has 
soul enough for "two. Her brother Claud is also obliged to find 
soul enough for Miss Nina Flemyng, a lady of great beauty, 
agility, coolness, and frankness. Nina is a thorough llirt, who 
inis one voico in which she addresses men and nnot her reserved 
for her women friends. Nothing can be more naturally told than 
Nina’s love affair. As Claud has no experience of life, and readily 
falls in love with her beauty, she never attempts to hide from him 
her coldness, her greed of admiration, her indifierenco to the moral 
discomfort of being in debt. When they become engaged (the 
scene is one of the best scenes of love-making in fiction), Nina 
calmly gives her lover to understand that love iB a winged god, 
who cannot be expected to remain constant to any mortal pair. 
It is thoroughly natural that Claud should take all this frankness 
of speech as merely Nines way. In the first place, ho would 
argue, if he argued" at nil, slio is maligning herself ; and in the 
second, if she has a trace of those faults they will disappear after 
hnr marriage. But the course of the affair does not run smooth. 
Gervis has been vexed by the visit of Ilirsch, who oilers to sell 
him a secret which will enable him to get rid of the Princess Iris 
wife. This scene is very amusing and very melodramatic. The 
passion and fever of the swindler is contrasted with and cowed by 
the cool insolence of Gervis. lie is not at all in a temper to let 
Claud marry Miss Flemyng, especially ns that young Indy's father 
is both poor and a boro. Among the many amusing minor 
characters in the tale, Mr. Flemyng is perhaps the most diverting, 
lie is a stupid, pompous country gentleman, who has read Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, and fancies himself a philosopher. lie talks 
eternally in the terminology, which is not curt, of Mr. Spencer. 
It is difficult to mannge a bore in a novel. Often he becomes as 
tedious to the reader as in real fife he would be to his unfortunate 
acquaintances. But Mr. Flemyng is not allow ed to prose too long or 
too much, while his intellectual versatility is equal to that of his 
great -roaster, and he could as easily have discoursed on the origin 
of religion as discovered two hundred faults in Itufiaelle’s “ Trans- 
figuration.” Hero is an extract from the eloquence of Mr. 
Flemyng : — 

“One can’t tell what Gladstone may do, though, if lie gets the chatuvs/* 
observed Gland. 41 1 confess I don’t understand Mr. Gladstone.* 1 

“ It is a common thing in these days,” said Mr. Flemyiuc. rai ing hi^ 
voice, “ to hear men complain that they 4 do not. uintcisdmid F Mr. Glad- 
stone. Just so lluj Papal consistory ‘did not umlerMaml * Gulden, the 
Athenian* of old 4 did not understand ’ Aristides, and, to • onn* down to our 
mvn era, the Knglbh people of twenty years hack * did not uii.Vr.itaml ’ the 
Prince Consort. 1 Would ask those who thus bring what they imagine to 
bean accusation whether the fault may not lie i at her with their own com- 
prehension than with the statesman whose intellect, it faUs to gra-'p. Of 
thin they may rest assured, that when the history ol the liiirNei mli century 
comes to be perused by generations yet unborn, the name of Gladstone 
will be seen written ncrim it in 'letter* of imperishable light, while those 
of many who now strut the world’s stage, decked in the pride of a brief 
authority, will have passwi for ever into those shod'* of oblivion whither 
pretentious mediocrity and self-seeking timidity inevitably tend,** 

If Miss Flemyng had been faultless Gervis could scarcely have 
wished to bo connected with her lather. «So he lots Claud know 
that, if he marries, he will receive an income of 700/., and no 
more. Miss Flemyng herself is only dowered with debts. She 
wisely refuses to hear of a long engagement, giving Claud to 
understand that, once engaged, she would flirt with every man she 
came across. So the pair steal away, Claud in the yacht", the lady 
in a steamer, and are married in France. 

So far Mr. Norris has chiefly show n us English society — tattling 
• provincial society, the society of largo and rowdy country houses, 
where people bear-fight, and Freddy’s sister, Miss Croft, gives an 
admirer a clack eye. Now he takes us to Paris, where Nina is nt 
first exceedingly happy, where Claud tries to write lor the press 
and the stage, where the Princess Vai inks is protecting Genevieve, 
Whenl flinch comes and practises chantage, it is, we think, an 
error in art to make Ilirsch ns cool and sarcastic as Gervis himself. 
The two characters in the latter part of the tale are superficially 
(dike, whereas in the earlier scenes Hindi’s coarse violence anti 
]*ias ion ware a foil to the icy repose of Gervis. In Paris the wolf 
" corns* to the door of Nina and Claud. The latter finds it hard to 


get any work to do in ionrsalisov Hiapfayiean almost absolute 
failure. The scenes of the story which with tbs. 

play, with managers and dramatic authors, wpeoiaily the famous 
and friendly Eugene Poinsot, have a peat and novel Interest . Mr. 
Norris is at home in many varieties of life ; hie Frenchmen, man 
of letter, gamblers, and scoundrels, his barbarous Russian 
General, are almost as good as his rowdy, ill-tempered young loads 
and gossiping admirals and prosy Spencerian philosopher. 

Love flits away, as Nina had prophesied, from the room tip four 
pair of stairs. Claud’s wife returns to the Moat, her father** 
house. The plot, as far as it is concerned with Hindi and the 
Princess, thickens and is cleared. Nina's conduct in England — we 
do not mean to spoil the story by going into detail— brings, Claud 
homo, and there » trouble of the worst sort at Southlands and the 
Moat. I)o the clouds blow off, or does Matrimony end in 
tempests and tours ? The tender-hearted reader may read on in 
peace of mind. The tragedy, such as it is, is not of the sort that 
will break his heart. Besides, it is too common a tragedy to be 
noticed at all in this world of ours. We trust Mr. Norris will soon 
give us a new novel, as amusing as, and more consistent, than this 
lively series of sketches and events. 


ANOTHER ARCTIC VOYAGE.* 

I N the summer of 1879, Captain Albert Markham, the well- 
known naval officer who sailed in the Alert with Sir Georg* 
Nares, made u bold yachting voyage on the coasts of Novaya 
Zemlya. Of this an account lias just been published, to which un- 
fortunately cither he or his brother, Mr. Clements Markham, who 
has seen the work through the press, has given a very ambitious 
title. The narrative is called A Polar Reconnatenance, whereas what 
Captain Markham has to describe is nothing but a yacht voyage 
along const s which, in comparison with 4 many other portions of the 
Arctic regions, have been very fairly explored. Tho success of an- 
other vessel, the Willem Parents , which was making an Arctic 
voyage at the same time, confirmed Captain Markham in 
views which he previously entertained respecting the possibility 
ol mi lling a high north latitude by Franz Josef Land; 
hut there was nothing in his own exploration to justify tho title 
he has chosen. He was able to make collections of consider- 
able value, and no doubt deserves great credit for the in- 
difference which he showed to the most hideous discomfort, and 
for tho courage he displayed in navigating a small and ill-equipped 
sailing vessel in Arctic Bens. lie did all he could with the means 
at his disposal ; but those means were so limited that, as an ex- 
plorer, ho could only achieve little, and certainly cannot be said 
to have made a “ reconnuissunce ” of the route to the Pole, seeing 
that his highest point was faT south of what has been reached by 
others, ami some distance south of what was reached by another 
vessel during the same sousan. The circumstances under which 
ho started were peculiar, and he certainly showed that pluck and 
readiness which happily uro still the strongest characteristics of 
English seamen. Ills friend Sir Ilenry Gore Booth, bent on the 
slaughter of walruses, had arranged for 11 trip to the coast of Novaya 
Zeinlyn, and a. f -ked Captain Markham to join him. Tho invita- 
tion, however, only arrived on Saturday, April 26th, and the start 
lor Norway had to bo made, on Thursday, May 1st. Such attrac- 
tions, however, hud the Arctic seas for Captain Markham that he 
obtained leave from the Admiralty, and made all his preparations 
within the short time at his command, and sailed on the day 
named. In tho prospective butchery of walruses he took ap- 
parently but small interest, his real desire being for the noble 
\furk of exploration, and he accordingly induced his friend 
to acquiesce in a stipulation that when their craving “for 
the blood, or rather the oil, of seals and walruses had 
been appeased,” they should employ their time “ in the more 
important work of the examination of the edge of the pack- 
ice, ui a late season of the year, in the northern part of what 
is now generally known as Barents Sea.” The understanding was 
well adhered to, and the exciting sport of sending bullets and 
spears into great masses of blubber was not apparently so zealously 
followed us to prevent Captain Markham Irom exploring to the 
bi>t of his power, although unfortunately he was not able to 
achieve anything of note. 

After describing the circumstances under which he started, 
Captain Markham arrests his narrative for awhile to give 
an account of the previous voyages on these coasts, and this 
is certainly tho best part of his book. We are aware of no 
other volume which contains the same amount of information 
ou this very interesting subject. The story is a singular one# 
as Englishmen, according to their wont, began the work of ex- 
ploration, but, certainly not according to their wont, gave it up, 
while otheis persevered. In 1553 the first attempt at the dia- 
cn very of a North-East passage was made by Sir Hugh 
Willoughby. lie perished, with the crews of two ships; but 
this did not daunt other navigators, and expeditions sailed for the 
unknown region in 1556, I j8o, and 1608. In 1676 two vessels 
wee despatched by the Admiralty to attempt the passage to Ohhriu 
Nothing, however, was achieved ; and, after this failure, Englishman 
were content to leave the Novaya Zemlya seas alone for nearly two 
ceu Luries. W ith other nations the case was very different; Hatch, 
Norwegians! and Russians made voyage after voyage to the 
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These are carefully, and at 'the same time briefly, de- 
scribed by Captain Markham, who has evidently taken great pains 
with this part of his subject. The expedition to which he 
devotes most space is the famous one of Barents, who in 1596-97 
wintered at lee Haven on the esst coast of Novaya Zemlya, and 
died shortly after the homeward voyage was commenced. As is 
well known, the house which Barents and his followers erected, 
and in which they passed the winter, was foun^standing in 1871 

S r the ftrnons ice-navigator Oarlsen ; but it is not so well known 
at Ice Haven was reached and the house again examined in 
1875 by Mr. Charles Gardner, an English yachtsman, whose dash- 
ing voyages through the Matyushin Shar and up the east coast of 
Novaya Zemlya are mentioned by Captain Markham. Mr. Gard- 
ner found a number of relica of the Dutch sailors which Carlson 
had overlooked, and on his return ho presented them to the Dutch 
Government, who were justly anxious to possess them. His re- 
markable voyage bas scarcely attracted in England the attention it 
deserved. 

After the historical chapters, in which the numerous expedi- 
tions to NovAya Zemlya, and into the seas which surround it, are 
described, Captain Markham s book terribly declines in merit. 
Like too many travellers, he has not learnt how to avoid unneces- 
sary detail, and he has not thAt literary power which enables a 
writer to make trivial incidents amusing and even intercst- 
. ing. In an account of an ordinary voyage to Tromso the 
reader gets an unpleasant foretaste of the prolix narri live in 
store for him, and sees that Captain Markham, like a Conti- 
nental cicerone, is going to spnro iiim nothing. At Tromso the 
travellers found awaiting them the little cutter Ishjiirn , which Sir 
Henry Gore Booth had hired for the Arctic voyage. The de- 
scription of what happened after they took possession of her is 
curious, as showing how careless explorers sometimes are even 
in those matters which they understand best. The veteran 
Carlsen, whom OaptAiu Markham’ met, was unable, ho says, “ to 
conceal the very poor opinion he had of our skipper Jorgenson, 
who had had no experience of the ice, and was not even n sailor." 
As this man was not only captain, but owner, of the IsbjUrn, the 
travellers would doubtless have had great difficulty in getting rid 
of him ; but, in any case, they might have insisted on his having 
good men uuder him. Apparently they did not trouble them- 
selves at all, but contentedly went to sea with Jorgensen and his 
crew. In time they found that the foolish old man was ruled mid 
guided by two harpooners, who apparently did all they could to 
mar the voyage, and that the other sailors were, witli one excep- 
tion, but poor creatures. Thus, ill commanded and ill manned, 
the lehjorn sailed from Trorubo on May 1 8th, and reached, with- 
out more difficulty than was to bo expected in the tempestuous 
seas which had to bo traversed, the Matyushin Shar — that is, tho 
strftit between the northern and southern islands of Novaya 
Zemlya. Captain Markham desired to pass through this strait 
to tile Kara Sea; but this was found to bo impossible, bo 
the hibjorn proceeded along the western t const. Tho season 
was a good ono; navigation was, for the Arctic regions, easy; 
and Cross Island, lat. 76° N., wns reached on July 1 1. Hero 
the travellers examined tho hut in which Tohiesen, a Nor- 
wegian walrus-huuter, had passed the winter in 1873. It being 
found impossible to get further north, the Isbjbrrie head was 
turned to the south on tho 18th of July, and on tho 21st 
alio re-entered the Matyushin Shar. In describing this voyage 
Captain Markham expends 88 octavo ages. 1 \ 117 of his book 
tells of the departure from Tromso, and p. 205 of tho second arrival 
in the Straits. As may be gathered from this statement, his pro- 
lixity is in parts almost intolemhlo, and probably many readers of 
a dull narrative of dull days will be strongly inclined to abandon the 
author when ho anchors in the straits for tho second time, under 
the impression that ho has nothing to narrato which is tho least 
worth attention. It is ouly fair to say, however, that Bunh a pro- 
ceeding, although natural, would be wrong. Without making a 
44 Polar Reconnaissance ” properly so called, or discovering anything 
now, Captain Markham achieved a good deal after his return to 
the Matyushin Shar, ab he passed through it, and subsequently 
doubled the highest point of NovayA Zemlya. His account 
of the latter part of his voyage is therefore well worthy of atten- 
tion. 

For the passage of the Straits the explorers had to wait some 
time, and of course, respecting this time of waiting, Captain 
Markham is as pitiless as he is in the rest of his book. At 
length, however, the small barrier of ice which stopped pro- 
gress broke up, and the Inbjbrn sailed into the Kara Sea. 
That sea was found to be full of heavy ice, but the little 
vessel's head was turned in tho one direction in which progress 
seemed possible, and she proceeded some distance along the 
eastern coast of the southern island, to the great dread of the 
cowardly crew, who. it seems, decided that they would immedi- 
atelv abandon the snip without consultation with the Englishmen 
if they thought themselves in any danger. The voyage to the 
south was stopped near Capo Ilessen, pack-ice barring the way, and 
the Jabfom returned to the Matyushin Shar, where she found the 
Batch exploring schooner Willem Barents which had been 
despatched for Ice Haven, but hAd boon stopped by the pack, as 
the Iibjom was . The Oaptain was determined to mAke another 
Attempt, hoping to find the pack dispersed, and his example was 
courageously followed by Oaptain Markham and his friend, who 
resolved to see once more how high they could take their little 
vessel. In company with the Dutch schooner, she sailed back 
through the Matyushin Shar, but in the open sea outside the two 


vessels parted. The Idgdm again made for the north, and reached 
without difficulty the point where she had previously stopped. 
The water was now clear of ice, and after some delay, caused 
by a gale of wind, the boldly-sailed cutter went on, passed 
Ice Gape, and rounded the northern extremity of Novaya. 
Zemlya. On thie achievement Oaptain Markham prides himself, 
and with justice, for though ships belonging to other nations have 
made the same voyage before, the little lebjbm was the first vessel 
which ever carried the British flag to the northward of this famous 
island. The voyage could have been prolonged for some distance,, 
at all events, along tho eastern coaBt, which was apparently ouite 
clear, but the timorous crew struck work, after a little southing 
had been made, so a course hAd to be shaped for the north. 
Oaptain Markham strongly hoped to be able to sight Franx 
Josef Land, but this good fortuno was denied him, ns some distance 
south of it he was stopped by the ice. The Willem Barents was 
more fortunate, as, while the Isbjbrn was off* the northern ex- 
tremity of NovayA Zemlya, she was taken as high as lat. 79 ° 4 °' 
N., and Franz Josef Land was distinctly seen by those on board her. 
As Oaptain Markham’s vessel was absolutely stopped by the ice„ 
there was nothing to be done but to shape her course homeward. 
A fair run was made, which Oaptain Markham is mercifully brief 
in describing, and on September 2ist TrouiBO was reached, where 
the voyage of the Isbjont came to an end. 

In making this voyage Captain Markham and his friend showed 
undoubtedly great courage and admirable indifference to discom- 
fort and privation. The dangers of Arctic navigation are far 
greater for a sailing vessel than for a steamer, and in tempestuous 
seas life on board Buch a small craft as the lebjorn must have been, 
well nigh as miserable ns anything that can be conceived. It ia 
not wise, however, to claim forthiH dashing trip any importance aa 
a voyage of Arctic exploration. Such knowledge as was obtained 
respecting the possibility of making Franz Josef Land was gained^ 
not by the Isltjdm, but by the Willem Barents, and it is not easy 
to see that any substantial addition to geographical knowledge b* a 
been made by Captain Markham. He deserves all credit as an ener- 
getic English sailor, but not in this case as an explorer. Should hi* 
work reach a second editipn, it i9 to be hoped that, in revising it, 
he will bear in mind Sydney Smith's famous advice, and strike out 
every other word. His narrative, reduced to half its present 
length, may be readable, though it will still be a great deal torn 
long. It is curious to compare the brief narrative in which 
Lieutenant l'alander described the voyage of the Vega with thi* 
portentous account of u sail on the coasts of Novaya Zemlya in a 
very favourable season. 


TROLLOPE'S LIFE OF CICERO. • 

M U. ANTHONY TROLLOPE, who has plenty of good sense, 
lvJL was very unlikely to commit tho mistake of ushering ia 
his Life of Cicero with one of those sonorous exordia which his. 
hero loved. On tho contrary, ho takes the earliest opportunity ot 
signifying his wish that this work, after growing under his handa 
half spontaneously, should be regarded as quasi-posthumous * 
“should it," however, 44 appear ” (as happily the gods and the 
booksellers have allowed it to appear) 44 during my life, I may 
have become callous through age to criticism." 

So easy and goninl a tone goes far towards disarming cavil ; and. 
yet, competent ns Mr. Trollope undoubtedly was in many respects 
for the task which ho chose to set himself, and admirably as ia 
the execution of parts of it he has turned to account his literary: 
gifts, we are unable to oiler him our congratulations on the result 
of his labours. Unless Mr. Trollope seriously thought that the 
balanco of opinion concerning Cicero had received a severe shock 
by the publication ol Mr. Froude’s Cccsar , And that he was. 
bound to set the world right again, wo cannot easily account 
for tin appearance of his Cicero . He certainly had no secret evil 
design, such as, ho reminds us, Do Quiuccy imputed to Middleton; 
for, though room is found in this biography for a few mild jests, 
against the bishops, the occasion was not a specially promising one 
for oblique satire; and Mr. Trollope, as we shall see, even im 
writing Roman history, writes all like an English gentleman* 
of the most recent times lie cannot have merely intended to 
accentuate the placid candour of Mr. Forsyth, to v^hom ho 
pays a compliment both merited and generous ; while his excel-* 
lent judgment has restrained him from trying more than a* 
ass or two with so formidable a champion of tho Personal aa 
f old m sen. He modestly deprecates any pretensions to a critical 
scholarship which might have justified him in attempting a new 
selection or a readjustment of his materials, and in matters in- 
volving questions ot genuineness either cheerfully depends on the. 
uidance of others, or confidingly requests to be allowed to hold 
is own view quand metne. For minuter inquiries he manifestly 
has neither time nor inclination. IIo frankly owns that he does 
not read German, which, considering how much trouble Bruckner 
has spared his successors, must be doomed no small inconvenience 
t<f have suffered under. But, unless we mistake, he likewise lacks 
that closer familiarity with the personages of his story, os pictured, 
by themselves or their contemporaries, which is observable for. 
instance in the work of M. Gaston Boissier. To be sure, it is mani- 
fest enough that this biography is not written for the small world of 

• The Life of Cicero . By Anthony Trollope, a vols. London : Cluyt- 
man & liall. 1880 
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- <ftuo“*c>ri scholars, though in its circle, if only By Virtue of the IrJgor^ 
6d$ simplicity of his translations, Mr, Trollope might fairly daimto 
he included. Had his book been intended for such an address, 
the author would assuredly hate purged his text, or directed bis 
literary executors to purge it, from some of its more grotesque 
misprints. The cdla curulis would hare been reduced to its 
proper dimensions, and the Canoophm would have recovered their 
due number of syllables. Cicero would not have repeatedly cried 
* Gwws Eomanuf,” and tho molt notorious of his hexameters would 
not have consistently been turned into arrant nonsense. We 
might have been spared some more or less interesting information 
*e to the Roman practice of three names, ending with the curiously 
incorrect statement that, in Cicero’s case, “ the nomen, Tullius, 
was that of the family”; and in compensation might have 
lecome acquainted with the actual appellation of the “ young noble- 
man * who accused Catiline of conspiracy, and whom Mr. Trollope 
lather loosely calls “ Paulus Lepidus.” There is something irri- 
tating in needless inexactness, oven though its material importance 
be as trivial as in the instanco of the funny little circumstantial 
flourish as to Milo eating sardines in his exile. The almost studied 
neglect with which Mr. Trollope has permitted such specks as 
these to remain, and to offend whoever is sensitive enough to be 
•offended by them, shows that the class of readers contemplated 
by him cannot have been one which regards accuracy as a litorary 
■quality of cardinal importance. Manifestly, he has written for a 
public which likes to read rapidly, to see clearly, and to judge 
roundly. 

No clever book written by a clever man is likely altogether to 
miss its mark ; and some of the very faults of manner in which 
the author of this biography indulges may with somo readers serve 
the purpose for which it was composed. Thus, tho book is ns full 
•of repetitions as a novel, let us say, of Richardson’s. There are 
many little excursuses of shrewd sense and ripe wisdom of the 
world, into which our author knows how to lapse in ft pleasantly 
unostentatious wuy, but which, all the same, only those whose 
reading is a mere pastime are unwilling to take for granted. 
Mr. Trollope is master of many other little arts, nor do we 
•doubt that lie will succeed in commending to many who, like 
himself, hate cant and love fair play, his new variation of a favourite 
theme. His general judgment of Cicero is, moreover, some- 
thing more than specious ; to our mind at least it is only an ex- 
aggerated presentment of a very reasonable view, and of one 
which prejudice alone can set down as altogether untenable. 

Cicero, if Mr. Trollope’s opinion be correct, was so much better 
than his contemporaries and countrymen, and his times were bo 
much worse then ours (tho late election disclosures notwithstand- 
ing), that ho is deserving of praise which, if translated into the 
l&uguRgo of his own rhetoric, would leave Jar behind it tho great 
orator’s most exalted estimate of his own merits. Nor ’does ho 
think this only, or mainly, because of those literary achieve- 
ments on which Mr. Trollope dwells bo enthusiastically. “ lie 
tells us” (says Mr. Trollope iu a Btrikiug passage concerning 
‘Cicero’s world-renowned “ Dream of Scipio,” which he has taken the 
trouble to translate in nn appeudix) “ that we may not hope that 
•our fame shall be heard of on the other side of the Ganges, or that 
our voices shall come down through many years. I myself read 
this dream of Scipio in a volume found in Australia, and rend it 
two thousand years after it was written.” For Cicero’s philosophy 
in general, however, his moat recent biographer has the quiet con- 
tempt of a practical man. It would have sufficed to any with the 
^temperate Mr. Forsyth that, “ as n philosopher, Cicero lmd no 
pretensions to originality.” According to Mr. Trollope, he had as 
■a philosopher no pretensions to he taken seriously nt all. 

It was with him a game of play, ornamented with all the learning of 
paat ages. He had found tho schools full of it at Athens, and had taken 
bis port in their teaching. It had been pleasant to him to cull himself a 
disciple Of Plato, and to hold himself aloof from the straitness of the Stoics 
and tram the mundane theories of the followers of Epicurus. It had been 
well for him also to take an interest ia that play. But*to suppose that 
•Cicero, tho modern Cicero, tin: Cicero of the world, Cicero the polished 
gentleman, Cicero tlic soft-hearted, Cicero the hater, Cicero the lover, Cicero 
the human, was a lielicvor in Greek philosophy, that he had taken to him* 
«Slf and fed upon those shreds and tatters and dry sticks, that ho had ever 
satisfied himself with such a mode of living as they could promise to him, 
is, Indeed, to mistake the man. His soul was quiveringly alive to those 
instincts which now govern u«. Go among our politician*, and yon shall 
find this man and the otlu'r, who, in after-dinner talk, shall call himself an 
Epicureant or shall think himself an Academician. He has carried away 
something of tho learning of bis college days, and remembers enough of his 
school exercises for that-. But when he has to make a speech for or against 
Protection, then you will find out where lies his philosophy. 

We quoto this tirade (as we must take leavo to call it) for what 
it is worth. True os it is that to Cicero philosophy was but the 
mfcge of his IabI years, yet there is no reason but to believe that 
tp him as to Racou (to whom Mr, Trollope has in some respects 
Jkdt inaptly compared him) it was a refuge, not, os it was to 
BeUngbroke, a cloak. At least, however. Mr. Trollope is right in 
adt seeking for the very Oicero in his philosophical disputations, 
«nd in touring near to him in those moral essays which — the 1M 
Ofkmhi particular— deal with the conduct of life and the senti- 
sheets that should animate it. For it is in seuti merit and conduct 
A£t»,ts his biographer thinks, Oicero stood on a level far above 
to Iris age and country, and came as near as a Roman of his' 
limecoiildto our modem standard of* Christian and a gentleman.' 
Tfct* tirnwhieh Mr. Trollope announces at the outset*, he again 
grid again enforces, rising to the height of enthusiasm in declaring 
that 4he humanity displayed by Cterto in Cilicia (according to 


his own evidehcS, ra mson what- 

ever toeject) “is to me msmiteru* beauti^-HtfttioM divine* 
After this, we are hardly surprised to find Mr. Trollope hachrdhgr 
the conjecture, in connexion with Oi^to f s dit(firee ltom Terentiy * 

He seems to have projected himself out of his own time into thaw modes 
of thought which have come to us with Christianity, and such a «epm-‘ 
tion from this woman after an intercourse of so many y*fiii must haw 
been very grievous ty him. * * - • <"•- ■, 

Elsewhere it is incidentally stated that Cicero f i w love for Mi Wifr 
was unbounded,” till she committed the. unpardonable* sin of dis- 
honesty in her accounts. At all events, he married again 6s ioon 
as he could ; nor are his relations to Terentia among those which 
we should have selected as illustrating his advance beyond normal 
Roman ideas. In general, however, it seems to us that we are 
justified in holding Oicero to have been a man of rare refinement, 
due to singularly assiduous self-culture and to a disposition' 
naturally in harmony with what was best around trim; end 
accordingly to have boon, as his biographer phrases it, “of all the 
Romans the most humane.” His lovo of peace was genuine, even 
though (If wo rightly follow Mr. Trollope) he can hardly be said’ 
to have made a discovery ranking with those of Columbus and 
Galileo, when he foresaw the ultimate prevalence of the peaceful 
achievements of the mind over the bloody laurels of war. Much 
that Cicero divined, others— Roman contemporaries or Greek 
masters of his— doubtless divined together with or before him; 
and, indeed, we have no right to suppose that even in conduct— in 
the philanthropic administration of his province, for instance— 
none but himself could be his parallel. Mr. Trollope has vety* 
truly observed thnt it has been Cicero's hard lot to be judged more 
censoriously than others, because, as his biographer pule it, 

“ Chance has given us Oicero in his night-shirt.” On the other 
hand, ns many proprietors no doubt resembled Verres when in 
Sicily, so a few pro-consuls may have resembled Cicero when in 
Cilicia— only that they had no Atticus to proserve their letters. 
At the same time, there is reason for the mute indignation con- 
veyed iu Mr. Trollope’s brief foot-note : — “ Professor Mommsen 
says no word of Cicero’s government in Cilicia.” 

For reasons already sufficiently indicated, we have preferred 
rather to touch upon the general characteristics of this biography 
than to discuss at length uuy special part, of it. The tone of 
tho book will have become sufficiently obvious from what has 
been said here ; and Mr. Trollope’s admirers will easily understand 
how distinct a series of impressions, unaccompanied by any dis- 
agreeable appearance of effort, ho has in it contrived to convey* 
His skill as a narrator is particularly shown in graphically told 
episodes, like that of the case of tho unlucky S. Roscius Amerinus, 
und his characteristic lucidity in admirable^summaries such as 
that of tho great Vorrino case itself. The so-called “ Philippics,” 
too, and the circumstances which led to their successive com- 
position, are brought before us with vivid brevity; for Mr. 
Trollopo is quite capable of illustrating by the example of a style 
at once nervous und- lucid tho meaning of his paradox, that 
the “ perfect orator ” is nt tho present day 4< a person neither 
desired nor desirable.’ Nothing, again, could bo more sensible 
than the way in which he once more lays the ghost (which we 
fancy has been walking again of lute) of Professor Beesly's 
theories about Catiline and Iris conspiracy, or prickB the fancy 
concerning Caesar's preconceived idea of his own mission of 
beneficence. Nor should we omit to add that occasionally tike 
biographers knowledge of men hns stood him in quite M good 
stead as his knowledge of books. Thus he professes in an early 
part of his book, that “ of Pouipey” (as he boldly chooses to coll 
him) he has “ but a vague conception.” Yet it Bpfiedily appears 
that Mr. Trollope’s conception of tho great man, whose essential 
smallness it took so long a time for the course of events to expose, 
and in whom, os is here most truly said, may be recognized the 
evil genius of Cicero’s political jjfe, is a shrewdly correct. one. But 
it is hardly necessary to say that want of acuteness is the last 
defect likely to be objected to the writer whom we are criticising. 
If, for all that, we adhere to our opinion that this biography of 
Cicero is superfluous, it is because it seems to us neither thorough 
nor sustained, nor balanced, nor careful enough to hold its own 
among a crowd of competitors. Should we prove to be mistakes, 
and should the skill shown in part of these volumes, and tho kindly 
tone which pervades them, keep them alive as a popular biography, 
a pruning hand might do much to augment their attractiveness. 
In that case we should be the last to grudge the suooess of the 
book, if only for the reason that it seeks to vindicate for its hero 
tho praise which is really his duo, though it seems foolishness to 
so many critics, that of an unselfish patriotism. If this be allowed 
to Cicero, everything else may be forgiven him, including the 
egotism that was the source of nine-tenths of the abuse Which hoe 
been henped upon him, and which Mr. Trollope, like a prudtat 
apologist, admits without further ado. 


THE TEN YEARS’ TENANT* 


T HE short stories or nouvelks by Messrs* Belmt and Rios lately 
issued in three-volume form do not suffer by comparison vripi 
their predecessors of the same kind, which it is hmlyJMO* — 


• The Ten Yearj Tenant; and Qihsr&i 
James Rice, Authors <rf * Mmhr Money 
Chatto k Wiadui. 
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their formidable rival*. . The frretstory, 
xSa ^Xe*r* Tenant, which give*, it* name tp the volumes,, 
as 'the Weird and fascinating Cato of 
Mr* The tale opens ^twenty years ago," >t am hotel in. 

Scarborough* where the supposed narrator w staying. Some 
of thfe company iti the house. have got up private, theatricals, 
ivhich be . attends, and in the ooiupa or which he observes 
the auidieuoe rather more than he does the aotors. Among the 
spectator^ bp . reoogniaes many usual types, but' his attention 
is etdefly caught by “ a man between fifty and sixty years 


of age; bus hair was 
were grayer than his 


but not white ; bis whiskers 
air; his face was puffy and rod; his 
nose, was 'certainly swollen with good living and little exercise ; 
hi* lips were rather thick; his eyes were bright; his forehead 
was lltpiii ; his chin was square. It was the face of a man who 
k had; lived and enjoyed all his fifty years.” What is peculiar 
about , this personage is the odd kind of Attention which ho 
pays to thp play, which is of the fan aud snuff-box period, with 
its “parade Of* musty epigrams and stale claptrap.” lie neither 
laughs nor sighs; but, whenever any “ business” involving the 
management of a fan or snuff-box, or the nice conduct of a 
clouded cane, occurs, be shakes his head critically ; and when a 
minuet is danced, graeo fully enough as it scorns to others, he 
appears unable to endure the sight. From those and other obser- 
vations the narrator comes to the conclusion that the man whom 
lie has been watching must be a London manager, who bus gone 
to see the play “just as tbo attendants at one Turkish bath spend 
their little holiday in visiting rival establishments.” This im- 
passion is changed, however, by a conversation which takes place 
afterwards ip the smoking-room, when the unknown, calling 
for a brandjMSnd-soda, observes, “ it is always advisable to fall in 
with the habits of the current generation. A hundred years 
ago— in 1760 for iostance — gentlemen did not drink brundy-nnd- 
soda, nor did they smoko tobacco. Common people, country 
clergy, light porteTS, and the like took their pipes, lint not 
genueinen.” These bald statements have, ns the narrator observes, 
much the same effect ns two or three copy book- texts would have ; 
but the unknown's remarks rapidly acquire a curious interest. 
Falling foul of the manner in which one of the amateur actors has 
bandied his snuti-box, he cries, “ The true way to oiler the snuff- 
box, the courtly way, is — thus,” and ho then “ stood up and 
assumed an attitude which, in his frock-coat, seemed profoundly 
ridiculous.” The rest of his conversation is marked in the 
same way. by a strange air of being uttered by a person 
who has actually lived in and known the manners of a past 
age. It is brought to a close by his admitting that there is one 
thing by the abolition of which the human race hits benefited, 
that thing being the tallow caudle, of the horrors of which he 
gives an eloquent description. The t*amo night the narrator has 
an opportunity of saving the unknown, whose name is Montagu 
Jekyli, from being bu donated or burnt in his bed, and in the agi- 
tation of tho moment Joky 11 makes an even more curious reference 
than before to the eighteenth century. Twice again the narrator 
foils iu with him, once in 1870, once in 1880; and on the latter 
occasion he reveals his singular history, beginning it with this 
statement: — “I was horn in the parish of Malvern, being the 
eldestson of a gentleman of good lumilv, on tho fourteenth day 
of, August, in the year one thousand hix hundred and fifteen.” 
The rest of Mr. Jekyll's account of himself, and his subsequent 
fortunes, readers may bo left to discover for themselves. 

. The second story in tho volumes, “ Sweet Nelly, My Hearts 
Delight,” deals, uud deals successfully, with tho manners of the 
coutury for which Mr. Montagu Jekyli had so great a love. 
Nelly Carollis, tho heroine and reiater os’ tho story, is the daughter 
of Robert Carellis, who was “a grandson of one John Carollis, 
who came to the province (Virginia) in the ship which brought 
the. first company of Gentlemen Adventurers. There were, alas! 
loo many gentlemeu on board that vessel, there being fifty of that 
rank to A po,»r three of labouring men. They were too proud to 
dig, being all anui^en aud esquires, although younger sons. Some 
of them in consequence proudly perished of starvation ; some fell 
lighting the Indians ; a lew, however, of whom John Carollis was 
one, survived tho nr»t disasters of the colony, and became lords of 
vast territories covered with forest, in a corner of which they begau 
to plant tobacco.” Then follows u curiously interesting account of 
Virginian life and manners at the date of the story, which has a com- 
mendable air of spontaneity that suggests its having been written by 
a person steeped m the knowledge ot thoso times, as naturally Nelly 
QareJliS was. Oil the death of her lather Nelly is sent to London 
to be the ward of Alderman Medlycott, a rich merchant, who is 
afajHrif cousin of the family. She is met on her arrival by the 
Alderman's chief factor, “a young man, soberly attired in a brown 
sauaije-iput coat, with long calamanco waistcoat down to his knees,” 
waosfe name is Christopher March, and who plays a most im- 
portant part in the exciting story which follows. Before she 
has been long in the house Nelly discovers two curious factB about 
Christopher March. Jenny, the alderman's daughter, confides to 
her * little love atiair of hers. “ Does no one know anything 
about it P ” says Nelly. “ No one,” she answers. “ Christopher M arch 
rashtei bis, letters and gives them to me privately. 1 send mine to 
WulrtGoffee House. It is like the novel of Chtriuda or the Secretsof 
h jfhtoxt ail va letters.” This conduct on Christopher March's part 
tot in u> good a young man.” 

ay mng cards are played, and Mr®, Medlycott gambles with 
snri exoitemeptaud with very bad luck, and the next morning 
^gonytells NaUy that “ when my mother loses at cards she always 


r sends for Christopher March. He gives her .money withb^t my 
L father knowing: anything about it * What dhe does wi& 3t 
money 1 which she win* 1 cannot tell.** Then the jdrje go out 
shopping; and the next day go to church at ten in the morning, 
when Nelly is '“astonished to see the ladles as they awn® in 
bowing to their friends in the pews. Nor did it seem to me be- 
coming for gentlemen carrying their hats under one arm, and 
having their canes suspended from the button of their right sleeve,, 
to take Out little telescopes and look up and down the church, 
spving out their friends.” Here Jenny points out her secret flamtr 
whom she chooses to call Lyaander, and who seems to Nelly to be a 
sufficiently mean-looking creature. Presently the plot begins to* 
thicken. Christopher March first conveys some verses to Nelly (who is- 
n great heiress), and then, when she sends for him to rebuke him, 
makes a formal proposal for her hand, which she meets with tho 
dignified Admonition which it demands. This is presently followed 
by an offer from Lord Eardesley, a handsome and gallant young 
man. His proposal is seriously considered by the Alderman, who* 
knows that his father was A gambler, and has hoard that the soft 
lias inherited his tastes. Thus the matter is left in suspense. 
Nelly hears first from her faithful old nurse, who has mysterious 
w'ays of finding out things, that Lord Eardesley is the steadiest 
young man in London, and then from the Alderman that he is a 
gambler and a profligate and must never marry her. It comes to 
the knowledge of Nelly and her nurse that Eardesley has been 
slandered by Christopher March ; but the Alderman is hard to* 
convince, and the nurse Alice makes up her mind that Nelly 
must herself boo Lord Eardesley. Cloaked and hooded she and 
Alice drive off together to his lodgings, and find that he has gone 
to Dunton’s in Covent Garden, whither they can, if they choose, 
his servant says, follow him without any apprehension of ill-usage 
or insult ; for “ ladies, especially court ladies, often put on a hood 
and mask, and so disguised, went to this house, or to Cupid’* 
Gardens, or the Folly on the Thames, for a frolic — where they 
could see without being seen, aud watch their lovers or their 
husbands.” They procure the necessary pass-word, and go in : — 


In the Hint rootn there was a band of music, which was playing a minuet 
ns we entered. Four couples were dancing. I looked hurriedly to see if 
my lord wi.h among them, but at* was not. It was a foolish girls jealousy. 
YY*hy should lie not dance, if the fancy took him? Wo passed on, my 
jiurnc and 1, while many a curious look was turned upon Ss, to the next 
room. I le.ro there was supper laid out, with bottle of Port, Malmsey, and? 
Bordeaux in plenty, Apparently free for oil comers. But no one as yet was. 
eating or drinking. Then wo came to the third room, where there were 
tnhle*» act with cards and counters, and parties were sitting at them playing 
timbre and quadrille, just as madam at home, at that same time, was play- 
ing with her friends. Lastly, there was the fourth room. And this was- 
crowded. For bon; they were gambling indeed. At a table sat one who* 
held the bank ; bo played against all ; a pile of gold wa» before him ; a 
man ttnod on either side of him raking in the money and paying it out ^ 
ruu/id the table were, elustcred u group of players, men and women. Several 
of the. women had <lis*cardcd their masks 'utul thrown back their hoods m r 
one or two were young ami protlv, most of them were old or middle-aged 
but all alike, men and women, had stAiuprd upon their faces the same eager 
look — that of the gambler, ll is noxious, it is expectant, it is hopeful, yet 
it is despairing, because at heart there it* no gumester but knows that ia 
the end ruin awaits him. 

Presently they see, “ attired in a brave show of scarlet and silk,” 
gambling desperately, Christopher March ; and, in a conversation 
which ensues between the two women and Eardesley, they become- 
convinced that it is March who has forged numerous drafts ia 
Lord .Eardesley 0 name which have convinced the Alderman of his 
profligacy and extravagance. Hard on this follows an attempt to 
murder Lord Eardesley, whose life is saved by Nelly's receiving 
tho thrust intended for him ; aud shortly afterwards a catastrophe* 
the nature of which we will nut reveal, changes the whole aspect 
of affairs, aud hastens tho unravelling of the plot. The stoiy is 
fall of spirit, and is romarkablo os on instance of a feat often 
attempted, but seldom of late years accomplished with such 
success as is here reached, that of writing in the character of a 
personage belonging to a past century. One piece of description* 
wo have already quoted. Here is another, ol a shopping expe- 
dition, almost equally characteristic: — 


There were wadded calico wrappers ; a musk-coloured velvet mantle, 
lined with squirrel skins; full) alas ; laced shoes with high heels { round- 
about aprons with pocket* ; hoods; satin frocks ; whalebone hoops ; a gold"' 
repeating watch, with a gold chain; a gold etui for needles aud scissors m v 
and all sorts of vanities, the like of which I had never before dreamed 
of ; and yet they pleased me. Heaven knows, being a girl, and therefore 
by nature prone to love these worthless yet pretty things. Besides, •*> 
Jenny suid, “ You arc a great heiress, my dear. It ia 'fitting that yon should 
dress so that no one will mistake you for a poor, pcnnileai country maid.” 

1 wanted to present her with something to kunsel friendship, but she would 
have nothing except an ostrich egg. Bet in a rim aud feet of silver, which* 
took her fancy, together with a silver-gilt box for cirraway comfits, to bo 
taken during loug sermons : the lid, 1 remember, was beautifully enamelled 
with u Cupid fishing for hearts. And one little thing she bought herself. 
It was a nine;ienqy-pitve, bent both ways by no leas a personHb an the great 
Lilly, the fortune-teller. Jenny bought it for luck at langter-a-loo. , Bat I 
never heard that it brought her any, and 1 fear that the man who sold it 
was dishonest — perhaps Lilly never saw the coin, and the dealer himself 
may havo bent that piece. 

“ Over the Sea with a Sailor ” will probably be fresh in the re- 
collection of many of our readers. It is perhaps less successful as' 
a mere story than the other two in the volumes, because onoe the 
crisis is reached there is no kind of doubt as to what the end must 
be. It would be difficult for readers to forgive authors who 
allowed wickedness in the person of Captain ltamsay to triumph 
for more than a brief period. ' But there is not the less a very, 
sufficient amount of excitement in the story, and it contains odd 
character, Stephen Cobbledick, which is as well and humorously 
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drawn as anything* which we have teen from the tame hands. 
Possibly Captain Itamsay it no lets true to life than Stephen, who 
looks up with touching admiration to hit superior villany, but for 
.artistic purposes a character marked off plainly as a villein it lets 
valuable than a person with tuch mixed attributes at Stephen’s, * 


SOME BOOKS OF GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL.* 

M ESSRS. LETTS'S Popular AtlAt it planned on a very much 
larger scale than most atlases which have lately been issued 
4n England— that is to say, though the individual maps are not of 
Che largest size, they are to he exceedingly numerous. Something 
may possibly have been taken from the old Atlas of the Useful 
Knowledge Society, which, if we remember rightly, came 
into the hands of Messrs. Letts some years ago; but, at any 
snete, the plates havo been worked up to the Utest date, which 
•is all that any ono con demand. To show the magnitude of 
Che enterprise we cannot do better than mention that the present 
volume, though it contains thirty-six maps, is merely a first in- 
stalment, a second sorios of forty maps being promised devoted ex- 
clusively to the British Empire throughout the world, a third of 
«equal extent to the Continent of Europe, and a fourth to America, 
Asia, and the remaining continents. Even this does not apparently 
exhaust Messrs. Letts s enterprise, a possible series of Engl ion 
county maps and an historical series beiug hinted at. It would be 
difficult to Bpeak too well of this plan, and as the price of the 
monthly subscription is exceedingly low, plenty of support ought 
do he forthcoming. Of course sovereigns are not to be bought with 
fifteen shillings, and cheapness lms required boiiio sauifices. The 
actual size of the maps, fifteen inches by twelve, is, considering 
their great number, quite sufficient ; hut they are doubled across iu 
Che binding, always a tiling to be avoided, if it can possibly 
he Jielped. They are also printed oil paper rather too thin, 
we think, to stand the wear and tear to which an atlas is 
subjected. If Messrs. Iaitta would issuo a superior edition 
era plate paper, and bound so os to lie flat, it would, wo 
think, repay thorn. This, however, is the only improvement we 
can suggest. These General Maps are not perhaps so good a test 
■of the execution of the task as those on a larger scale which are to 
follow. But, so far as they go, they deserve no little praise. 
Flans of towns and various other miscellaneous information aTe 
included, and the volume has a general index of places. If the 
whole scheme he carried out, the atlas will be a very useful one, 
snore particularly if the county and historical sories be added. But 
an this cose we trust Messrs. Letts will give renlly new county 
maps, and not he content, as the majority of xnap publishers havo 
hitherto been content, to stick a few railways, &c., into the old 
.surveys of the Inst century. At present, the usual county map of 
England is probably the least creditable specimen of European 
cartography existing. 

Mr. Mitchinson pleads in his preface that he has lived out of 
England nearly all his life, and that therefore he must be excused 
if any phrase •* not strictly idiomatic ” occurs in his book. We do 
mot disallow his plea so far as it goes, though his style is excru- 
ciating. But we do not think that such a word as “ inatitudinal ” 
comes under the benefit of the Act ; and wo cannot 6oc that long 
cheence from England is an excuse for bestowing the pompous title 
cf Tho Kcyit'tnu Continent on a book which really deals only with 
an infinitesimal portion of Africa. Senegaiubin and tho islands off 
the North-East coast were tho scene of Mr. Mitchinson s travels 
as here given, and these we submit do not constitute a continent. 
This is one of the numerous instances of an author going out of 
bis way to create a prejudice against his book for the Bake of a 
catchpenny title. The islands have, indeed, keen “ done n often 
enough, and very much better than by Mr. Mitchinsou. But in 
JSenegambia he hAd a subject tolerably unhackneyed and of very 
great interest and importance. Manchester is at this very moment 
ctirred to its inmost soul by the energetic attempts which the 
French are making to exteud their possessions and influence in 
that quarter, and to prove to the poor African that the Norman 
lOodlin and not the Lancashire Short is the ideal manufacturer of 
garments for him. Mr. Mitchinson has a good deal to say on this 
subject, and though his reasoning faculties seem to be as weak as 
his style (he asks, plaintively, “ If Christianity really occupies the 
high position claimed for it, why are there fewer Christians than 
Mahometans P ” — a sublime instance of belief in majorities) he has 
Che advantages which any human being who will go anywhere and 
Cell what he has seen has in speaking to those wno have not had 
.the opportunity of seeing. Moreover, he went some way into the 
interior, had some curious hunting experiences, and, in short, 
foes a story to tell if he could only tell it. Unfortunately he 
has the greatest difficulty in telling it, and he has made it a 
ennch logger story than it has any business to be. 
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Captain Jones-Parry, according to the great principle of bom- 1 
pensaiion which, according to eomo people, governs all things, has 
soxnd advantages over Mr. Mitchinson end some disadvantages 
compared with him. The Captain simply "globe-trotted "by the 
most ordinary route. He stayed nowhere very lour, and he did 
not see anything that hundreds and thousands of professors of the 
arts gaddative and sorihlative have not seen before him. Nor are 
Captain Jonea-Parry’s literary gifts great. He is given to the very 
feeblest and most imbecile puns that punster ever made. His 
arguments, when he makes use of any, are frequently M feebte as 
his witticisms, and his grammar occasionally shows signs of an 
almost equal feebleness. But he is one ox the happy persons 
who, somehow or other, do manage to tell what they see and 
hear, which telling, inasmuch as no two human brings ow see 
and hear in precisely the same way, has its interest. The Red Sea 
and the Guile jewellers, tho aspect of New Zealand, flower-boats 
and tea-girls and jinrickishas, San Francisco and Niagara itself, do 
actually bear being told over again in the rather dipshod English 
of this Welsh country magistrate. It is very odd that It should 
be so, but so it is. Sometimes— as in relation to the Mormons, as to 
whom Captain Jones -Parry seems to have been very curious — he 
renlly gives a good deal of valuable, and even more or lees novel, 
information. lie is occasionally rather an indiscreet captain, but 
it is evident that, ho always means well r and that he held con- 
tinually before him under the Southern Cross as under the Bear, 
the high standard of morals of a Carnarvonshire Justice of the 
Peace. We do not know that his book can he reoommended to 
thoso who desire to know only the principal And master hooks on 
each subject, but for an idle half-hour it really will hold its own 
with a good many much more pretentious and far less faultily- 
written books of travel. * 

Mr. Mossman and Mr. Morfill have evidently both taken pleasure 
in their work on Messrs. Sampson Low's Geographical Series, but 
the result is sufficiently different. Both seem to have a good 
knowledge of their subjects; but, while Mr. Moasmanu is 
thoroughly co-ordinated and well within his grasp, so that 
ho has produced a neat essay whioh would do honour to a 
Frenchman, while it has a much more than French abun- 
dance and accuracy of fact, Mr. Morfill has produced a scrappy 
and rather chAotic book, awkwardly written, dealing frequently 
with details not suitable for Buck a work, and disfigured hr 
curious flings at some wicked people called Russophobists. If 
Mr. Morfill had raoro of the wisdom of the serpent, he would have 
known that, not only was it out of his province to take notice of 
such criminals, but that the best way of reforming them would 
bo to give a straightforward historical account of maligned Russia 
and let it hAvo its effect. The very word Russophobist is a 
“ polemical utterance," and as such not admissible into a work of 
this kind. It is fair, however, to say that Mr. Morfill seems te 
have gone to the best authorities, and he has, no doubt, got 
together a mass of useful information. Mr. Moseman’s hook, as 
might be expected from a writer who has already proved his 
skill, is a very good one of its kind. On two points Mr. Moas- 
man seems to hold debatable opinions. He gives a higher esti- 
mate of Shintoism than most writers, and he seems to have 
undoubted faith in tbe present occidontalizing system, which, 
uccording to others, is impoverishing the country, undermining 
the national character, and propnring that most dangerous of 
states, tbe state where a highly educated but insufficiently en- 
dowed class struggle for livelihood in professional employment 
iustead of acquiescing in manual labour. But he is not argu- 
mentative or partisan in his treatment of either of these points, 
and tho information he gives seems to be on the whole accurate, 
woll arranged, and full. Both these books are illustrated, and 
we think that the illustrations in both would bs much better 
away. Reproductions of Japanese art in the conventional style of 
ordinary English woodcuts are neither ornamental nor instructive, 
while the illustrations of Mr. MorfiU's book are altogether below 
the dignity of a treatise of tbe kind. We do not see that manuals 
of this sort require illustrations at all, and if they must have 
them, one or two of real merit and pertinence would be infinitely 
preferable to some dozens of illustrated-newspnper cuts, such as 
these. 

If Mr. Blakiston lias not hit on a new idea In the teaching of 
geography, which is probably impossible, he has revived and 
adapted an old one, with a good deal of skill. There used to he 
in our youth two volumes, in which a family of tbe name of 
Wakefield were taken first about England, then about Europe, and 
instructed in geography by an intelligent person of the Mr. Barlow 
attorn. This is not quite the plan of Mr. filakiston ? s Glimpses , 
ut it suggests it. In the Glimpses of England a small hoy is 
walked about his native county of Kent on his own authentic 
le^s, and then, with the aid ot maps, is made to execute pere- 
grinations in spirit shout the remainder of England. The 
Glimpses of the Globe, of course, are confined to the latter 
mode of progression ; but with some ingenuity Charlie Ssafbrth’s 
home is made to supply examples of the chief feature* cf phy- 
sical geography, lying as it does on a small bay, dose to toe 
embouchure of a river, on one side of which ia*a qteep hill, forming 
a promontory, and so on. The usual father* and nodes play the 
part of Mr. Barlow for the benefit of Charlie and Ms sister, and 
not merely terrestrial geography, but the astronomical aoooa- 
punimenis of the science, are orouglitin with a good deal of In- 
genuity. There always has been, ant always ym be. moohjitf- 
ference cf opinion os to the merits of this kind of teaenfog. We 
shall own, though it is against the tendsaqyef the d*y # that we 
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doabt the expediency not merely of playing at learning, bat of all 
elaborate attempts to smooth the rough places. It is the; rough- 
seas of the places which makes it . worth while to traverse them. 
A* child'* mind, has teeth just like his mouth, and it is much 
better that he should begin as early as possible to use both, and 
not rely on ready chewed and digested spoonmeat. The things 
which remain longest in the mind, and exercise most influence on 
it, are the hardest, the driest, the least explicable parts of the 
curriculum, elementary mathematics, Latin grammar, formal logio, 
and so f^rth. If a boy has a dog seared Euclid thrown at his head to 
master, he may Spend many hours, and weep many tears, over the 
fourth proposition ; hut when he has learnt it he will not forget it. 
A process of verbal elucidation and illustration, and what not, will 
take a whole class through, or apparently through it, in the most 
delightful manner in the world; and on five-Bixtha of them it will 
have made no impression whatever. This is heresy nowadays, of 
oourse, but heresies have an odd habit of becoming orthodoxies 
again when they havo once been so. As for geography, its natural 
attractions to a boy or girl of any capacity are so great that it 
seems specially unnecessary to sugar it with the “ dull sweets ’’ of 
conversation and story-telling. All this, however, is matter of 
opinion, and Mr. Blaldston's fir*! book, the (/lobe, by running 
through seven thousands, seems at any rate to have hit the taste 
of masters, or scholars, or parents, or School Boards, or all four. 


THE CHURCHMAN'S LIFE OF WESLEY.* 

T\ 4 TR. URTJN'S Life of his saint and hero differs from the sec- 
AVA tarian biographies of the same man in its objective tendency, 
hut in its hagiological tone and characteristic omissions it is exactly 
like them. He undertakes to exhibit John Wesley as a zealous anil 
faithful Churchman to the end of his days ; they undertake to 
exhibit John Wesley as the author of a movement which was 
inevitably doomed from the very first to ond in separation 
from the Church. Both these views of Wesley and his work 
are true. The inconsistency between them is to bo found 
where neither class of biographers ure critical enough to look 
for it, in their hero himself. Wesley was a law unto himself, 
And to all who adhered to him, in a degree which no other equally 
prominent figure in Church history has ever exhibited. In this 
respect a parallel might be drawn up between him and George 
Fox, the author of Quakerism, as founders of Beets. Every particle 
of the doctrine and discipline of Quakerism and of each of the 
Wesleyan sects can bo traced backward to its source in the 
marked individuality, the peculiar culture, and the distinctly 
personal experiences, prejudices, and opinions of George Eox or 
of John Wesley. \Y r hile Mr. Urlin demonstrates the Churchman- 
ehip of Wesley by emphasizing all the evidence upon this one 
point, he omits or slurs over tbe equally remarkable evidence upon 
the other Bide, It is unfair, ns well as uncritical, to shift off the 
whole blame for the final schism from tho shoulders of John 
Wesley to those of a certain group of his prcachnra. llo had at 
least sown the seed of separation — whatever personal distaste he 
may have had for tho plant. All his wiser ministerial friends and 
helpers — Charles Wesley, Perrouet, Grimshaw, Henry Venn, and 
many others — warned him from time to time that the Noncon- 
formity which be was sowing and nurturing could not fail 
to develop at last into formal separatism or Dissent. Even 
his occasional outbursts of indignant anger against the mani- 
festation of sectarian tendencies by some of bis preachers hod 
his own peculiarly cigentimiiy individualism at the bottom. The 
lay preachers were his servants, they were his agents, they were 
to remain in the Church of England because ho, John Wesley, 
commanded it. If they left tho Church, ho declared, they would 
leave hitn. They wore not to presume upon baptizing or celebrat- 
ing the Eucharist, or calling themselves " Reverend,” or wearing 
“gowns.” Why? Because lie, John Wesley, prohibited it. But 
when he, John Wesley, “ordained” John Pawson, Joseph Taylor, 
and Thomas Hanby 44 to minister in Scotland,’' and others for tho 
colonies, when ho provided his ordained 14 deacons ” and 44 elders ” 
with his own 44 letters testimonial,” he believed that they had amply 
sufficient mission and jurisdiction wherever he, John Wesley, might 
please to send them, lx>rd Mansfield told Charles Wesley , at the time 
of his brother’s new departure ns a sect-founder, that ordination 
fe separation.” The ambitious Pnwson was disgusted, on his 
return from Scotland to England, at being mode to feol the liyper- 
opiacopal powers of his ordaiuer. Pawson’s mission, according to 
John Wesley’s ruling, was limited to Scotland, because Wesley 
ordained him 44 for Scotlnnd ” ; hence his clerical standing became 
dormant* os Wesley insisted, upon his return to England. Pnwson 
groaned lugubriously at his degradation, but he was obliged to 
submit, k When Joseph Tavlor came back from Scotland to Eng- 
land he was appointed to the Nottingham circuit. While he was 
in Scotland he had worn gown and bands, had been addressed as 
44 the Reverend,” and administered the Sacraments ; in England, 
m Wesley informed him, hia orders ceaBed to bo valid. “ I desire,” 
he wrote to Taylor, 44 you would not wear tbe surplice nor admin- 
ister the Lord's Supper any more.” John Wesley was too busy 
tma, and too intent upon the working of his organization at the 
actual moment, to shore the contemplative foresight of his brother 
Charles. Hundreds of hystAndom, for half a century long, saw 
Clearly whither the Methodist ship woe inevitably tending. The 
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only men who did not see it woe the self-reliant, strong-willed 
pilot 44 The preachers of a dissenting spirit,” •Aid. Charles Wesley* 
after the troubled Conference of 1786, 44 wiU probably after our 
death set up for themselves, and draw disc ip les after them. An 
old Baptist minister, forty years ago, told me he looked on the 
Methodists as a seminary for the Dissenters. The great evil which I 
have dreaded for nearly fifty years is a schism.” The sociological 
law, so to call it, which governs schism, and which had already 
been so fully manifested in England in the Puritan separations of 
the seventeenth century, is seen again in the evolution of tho 
Wesleyan Methodist separations. A subjective dissent, or non- 
conformity, always precedes an objective dissent, or separation. 
The sect which finally goes out of the historical Church has first 
of all been and tried to remain a party within the Church. Non- 
conformity and separation are at first opposed forces. The Non- 
conformists under Elizabeth and Jamos I. boasted that they had 
done more than all the prelates to controvert the Separatists, to 
preserve the Church of England from disruption, and to keep men 
within its communion. The early Methodist leaders mode a 
similar boast. But the Independent and Anabaptist separatists 
under Elizabeth nnd James I. maintained that, if a Nonconformist 
logically followed out his own principles, he must become a sepa- 
ratist or formal Dissenter. John Wesley claimed a right to a very 
considerable degree if nonconformity. After his “ordinations” 
for America and Scotland, as lato as 1789, he formally stated 
what he called 44 My two principles.” 44 The one is,” ho wrote, 
“ that I dare not separate from the Church, that I believe it would 
be a sin so to do ; the other, that I believe it would be a sin not 
to vary from it in the points above-mentioned.” The citation of 
these 44 points ” is of no great importance ; what is of importance 
is tho pure, Belf-centred individualism both of Wesley's conformity 
and of his nonconformity. Mr. Tyorman unconsciously, but quite 
naturally, takes up the standing of the separatists of on earlier 
century in their opposition to the similar non-separating noncon- 
formity of that period 

There enn be no doubt [ho contends, speaking from tbe point of the 
modern Wesleyan sectary] that, n» a minister of Christ, Wesley had u 
much right to ordain ns nty bishop, priest, or presbytery; but lio hod no 
right to do this as a minister of the Church of England ; and, by acting as 
ho did, ho became, what ho was unwilling to acknowledge, a Dissenter, 
a separatist from that Church. Wesley ret used to acknowledge this; but, 
feeling the impossibility of the thing, he declined to attempt refuting It. 
With great inconsistency, he still persisted in calling himself a member of 
the Church of England. This was not surprising, but it waa absurd. Great 
allowance must be made for Wesley ; but to reconcile Wesley’s practice 
nnd profension in this matter during the last seven years of his eventful 
life is simply impossible. 

His lay preachers, at least those ambitious leaden amongst them 
who bad no sympathy with the Catholic or with the national 
character of tho English Church, claimed a right to develop a 
nonconformity which Wesley had taught them into formal dissent 
or separation, from which W esley himself shrunk hack, and 
which he had never intended. 

Mr. Urlin ‘a portraiture of Wesley is defective on account of 
its omissions, it is true that his picture is a small one, while the 
muterials at. the command of the painter of Wesley ore truly 
enormous ; but Mr. Urlin haB made the mistako of turning away 
from the whole mass of adverse material, and has used only such 
material os glorifies his subject. No one needs to be told nowadays 
that John Wesley was a truly great, good, and wonderful man. 
But when Mr. Urlin, in his thirteen pages headed, 44 Portraiture 
Atid Character,” cites passage after passage of contemporary lauda- 
tion of Wesley, the reader will ask if Wesley had no contem- 
poraries who did not undiscerningly admire him, and he will want 
to know what those more critical observers have said. Further, 
nearly all Mr. Urlin's witnesses bear testimony to the impression 
made upon them by Wesley in his triumphant old age, in those 
days which Dean Hook described as 41 his worst, for this plain 
reason — he was worshipped as something moro than human.” 
When we attempt to truce tho impreBsionB made by him upon a 
whole succession of his contemporaries, friendly nnd adverse, 
from his earliest days to his latest, we find that two dominant 
characteristics were attributed to him by all alike. 

We may express these characteristics shortly as extraordinary 
self-dependence and extraordinary variableness. It is needless to 
say that Wesley was not selfish in the low sense of tbe word, for 
he was the very reverso ; but the world has never seen a man in 
whom the I, Me, and Myself were more strongly marked. Mr. 
Tycrmau meets the charge of ambition which has been so often 
brought against Wesley by owning it, by explaining in what 
sense it is true, and by glorifying his hero for possessing it in that 
sense. Wesley was self-centred aud self-dotermiuing In an unusual 
degree ; even when he asked or took counsel of others he made 
what they conferred upon*him thoroughly his own before he acted 
upon it. Dr. Coke and the schismatic wing of the Wealevans had to 
use him and his power exactly as the Jesuits are said to use the 
Pope and his infallibility ; they had topersuade Wesley that their 
opinions were his own judgments. He was argumentative and 
opinionative from his childhood. He would do nothing, even while 
a boy, until he was thoroughly self-convinced. If the lad was 
asked to take a piece of bread or fruit at any time except the 
regular meal-times, he would reply with cool and self-centred In- 
dependence, 44 Thank you, I will think of it.” His father once 
observed to him, 44 Child, you think to carry everything by dint of 
l argument ; but you wiU find how little is ever done in the world by 
close reasoning.” Wesley was egotistic, though he was not vain or 
conceited ; he was confessedly autocratic, often to the extent of 
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alWays made to feel that they were "Mr. Wesley’s preachers." 
Mr. Urlin has a glimpse of the central force in his character when 


be accidentally speaks of him as " this self-reliant man." The I 
Bay. A. Tooke, an usher at the Charterhouse when John Wesley 
was a pupil, noticed that although the future "Pope of* the 
Methodists," as Topiady always called him, was high in the school, 1 
he' constantly associated with the boys of the lower forms. He j 
used to gather a throng of tho smaller lads around him, and 
harangue them. When Tooke once interrupted him in the midst 
of One of his orations, and asked him privately why he did not 
associate with the bigger boys, who were his equals, Wesley 
answered, 11 Hotter to ruin in Jiell than to servo in heaven," Ho 
Showed his individuality when ho determined to wear his hair long, 
in opposition to the prevailing fashion amongst the denary, levers 


When Br. John Bytom expostulate# with Wesley on this piece 
of tyrafiny, he said that he had not excommunicated the sfrito 
for reading their books, but for troubling others with Heir 
notions. " Wesley put the matter very magisterially, upoA hie 
own authority," says Byrom, " so that I used the expression ^ Pope 
John to him and Your Holiness” It is certainly signM^uit th at 
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Wesley declined to exchange his busy life at Oxford for the 
paroctpal charge of Epworth, and gave his father his reasons, 
tho tooble old rector wrote that the main consideration in choos- 
ing a course of life "is not dear self.” lie never took hit 
son to be selfish in the lower forms of the expression ; but he 
probably saw dearly the huge proportions of tho " self-ness,” so 
to call it, in bis remarkable son. " Sir,’' said William Law to him, 
when he noticed Wesley’s dejection, "I perceive you would fain 
convert the world ; but you must wait God’s own time. Nay, if 
after all Ho is pleased to uso you only as a hewer of wood or 
drawer of water, you should submit.” That keen physician of 
Conscience laid his finger upon tho spot. A low years later, 
Wesley’s restless egotism burst forth with tho famous declaration, 
" I look upon all the world as my parish ! ” This was after his 
" conversion ” by Peter Bob lev. In the very samo year James 
Hervey wrote to Charles Kinchin (they both belonged to the 
original "Holy Club,” or " Oxford Methodists,” who wore guided 
by the counsels of 'William Law and Wesley’s father), " Why 
should they entice you from your parish P Suvo wo are that tho 
Iloly Ghost made you overseer of that little {lock ; but that lie has 
released from that charge, and called you to another sphere of 
labour (the conversion of tlie whole world) is not so evident. 
There was a time when Mr. Wesley was a w arm and able advo- 
cate of primitive institutions. I marvel that he ho s so soon re- 
moved to another opinion. This is a fresh conviction how variable 
his mind is, and though burning with zeal for God, yet given to 
change." "I remember tho time,” Jlorvey wrote to tho snme common 
friend# " when Mr. Wesley was fond of tho mystic writers, read 
one or their leading authors over aud over again, and commended 
What he read as the best book next to those that were given by 
inspiration; but within the space of a few months ho saw his 
error, retracted his opinions, and inveighed against them as stu- 
diously ob ever lie had extolled them.” JuBt such an impression 
as was made upon his strong and receptive individuality by a new 
book or a new acquaintance, in his earlier days, was made upon it 
afterwards by the " sighs, groanings, ewoonings, scroamings, of 
poling and old * which hnd followed the preaching of tho Mora- 
vians in Europe and America, and which began to follow his own 
And Whitefleld’s preaching. He at onco took these, as AVilliam 
Low said, for proofs which " proclaim tho two-edged sword that 
is in his mouth," and show that "God had set His seal to the 
truth and goodness of liis preaching ” ; though, as the same critic 
adds, " all this is so far from being proof enough of the truth 


unfrocked "Presbyter” wrote to one of his friends i— " Mr* 
Wesley seotns more determined to abide in the Church tW 
evor. He talked about it again and again in the public eon* 
Terence, in the society, &c., and in such a hot fiery spirit as I 
did not like to see. tie talked of fighting with a flail, and of 
putting all out of Socioty who do not go to church. We are 
to be just what wo were before we came to Scotland — no t 
Bacraments, no gowns, no nothing at all of any kind soever." 
After an attack on the "cursed prejudice" and the "furious 
bigotry ” of the gentle Charles Wesley, and " the fire from hell 
that burns in that poor miserable man’s breast," the amiabl* 
Methodist preacher aud autobiographer pours out his complaint 
against the resistless pupaCy of John Wesley 

There seems to bo. no prospect of doing anything, but just in the old 
■wav, while. Mr. Wesley lives. Solomon says there is no new thing under 
the sun 1 but here wo see something which* I believe was never seem in the 
! Christian Church before — that men, approved of God and their brethren^ 
and that for many years, should be regularly ordained [this is the point 
which Charles W esley denied, and on which John Wesley inconsistently 
varied] and act in the capacity of ministers, and yet should be dep«A 
from that office by one single man. Even the I’opo himself never acted snail 
a part ns this. What an astonishing degree of power does our aged father 
and friend exercise. 

Wesley was then eighty-four years old ; and it is an evidence of 
the combination of strong sell-deteruiinntion and variableness in 
him to the very last that Pawson, " with much entreaty," ee he 
says in this same letter, " got him to ordain Mr. McAllum and 
Suter. Two more were ordained ; one for the West Indies, and 
ono for Nova Scotia." 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


T HE fourth volume of that Popular History of the United 
States (1) written by Mr. S. II. Gay, to which, for reasons of 
his own, tho late Mr. Bryant consented to give the authority of 
his name, completes the work, extending from the treason of 
Arnold to the close of the Civil War and the assassination of 
President Lincoln. We need hardly say that it is not in any sense 
a book to bo recommended to English readers. Americans are 
prepared from their earliest youth to make a large and liberal 
allowance for party spirit, and if they cannot equally be trusted to 
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was forced into that rash and foolish censure which he published 


dinary " Letter to the Kov. Mr. Law " (1756), which is only re- 
presented by an extract in Wesley's collected works, but which 
the Uncritical Mr. Tyerman describes as his " castigation * of the 
teacher to whom be owed so much. Law’s correspondents hoped 
that he would answer it. He replied, " If I knew of any kind of 
answer that would do Mr. ‘Wesley any real good, 1 should advise 
H. It does not admit of a serious answer, because there is nothing 
Substantial or argumentative about it ; and to answer it in the way 


ticians mat 01 modern Europe, mm more unfortunately, moat Ox 
those summaries or current histories from which in theur boyhood 
our countrymen derive the vague ideas they do possess of the prin- 
cipal events of Transatlantic story— the settlement and esriy ad- 
ministration of New England, the revolution, the anti-slavery 
contest, and the Confederate war — are singularly one-sided, and 
with scarcely an exception are written from thq American point 
of view by Americans, or by English sympathizers scarcely better 
informed or more scrupulous. All the current misrepresentationa 

.1 !_ aI.. » _ . " m .m • 
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logs 'fertiwtahli of contorts which alon# are sufficient to 
•eoo4emo tike' book. Everr sum who faai studied witiraverage 
candour the history of the Confederate war knows that the North 
owad at least* as much to the patient wisdom, the organizing 
genius, the temper, the forbeamnoe, the enduring good faith of 
General McClellan as to the daring and strategic skill of Sherman 
or the stem resolution and capacity for extensive command dis- 
played by General* Grant. But for McClellan the North would 
never havi had an army; and McClellan’s work was done at 
the . most critical moment of his country’s fortunes, in despite of 
a factious, spiteful, persistent opposition from nearly every 
member of the Cabinet. Opposed to the greatest General ancl 
the best army of the South in its prime, unsupported by his 
own Government, McClellan achieved at the head of a hundred 
tbOtnsnd men, turned by himself into an army, almost as much 
as General Grant, with thrice that number in tko field, accom- 
plished, with the full confidence and eager support of his own 
Government; against the mere wrecks of the army of Northern 
Virginia. If English readers were, as a rule, familiar even with 
the outlines of American military history, we should not have to 
warn them against placing any reliance on a fact related by Mr. 

H. Gay ; his own table of contents would suffice to demon- 
strate bis utter unfitness for the task he has undertaken. 

The recorder for boys of the story of the United States navy (2) 
is entitled, of course, to be simply a panegyrist— to explain away 
every disaster, to exaggerate every victory. We may think that 
Dr. Loosing has somewhAt abused this privilege, that his work 
would have been more interesting us well as more instructive had 
he told the simple truth about those victories of American ships 
of the line nominally rated as frigates, wherein, like his prede- 
cessors, he glories so loudly. Even boyH— at least English boys — 
might chance to ask themselves how it happened that after suc- 
cesses so signal, generally involving the actual destruction of a 
British vessel and her crew with small loss to tho victors, the 
result was so exactly reversed when the Shannon and the Chesa- 
peake met on confessedly equal terms. The American commander 
was the hero of one of their most brilliant victories, lie fought 
ns desperately as any Briton, lie refused at tho last to surrender ; 
atid bis flag was hauled down by British boarders. Yet his defeat 
was as signal and as sanguinary as had been his former triumph. 
The superiority of the Shannon , as proved by the loss inflicted 
And sustained, was as marked as the inferiority of the Mace- 
donian . Again, it might occur, even to uu American writer or 
American readers, how misapplied is any boast of the hundred 
thousand dollar cargo sent to the starving operatives of Lanca- 
shire. But Dr. Lossing's modest pretensions may reconcile oven 
English roll ilom to his obvious oil'ences ; those of Mr. Gay amount 
to a heinous violation of the fundamental principles of literary and 
historical morality. 

Mr. Forney s memoir of General Hancock (3) reaches ns not a 
little too Into. In form a military biography, it is in fact, and 
«*ven by the confession of tho author, 110 hotter than a campaign 
pamphlet put forward in support of the pretensions 0# the Demo- 
cratic candid ato for the Presidency. 

Mr. Knox’s Boy Travellers (4) have, we perceive, continued 
their Oriental journey through iSiam, Java, nud the Maluy Archi- 
pelago ; aud Dr. Bronson, lest his young pupils should run wild, 
continues at as great length as heretofore to improve every oc- 
casion with a geographical lecture, which, despite the fatigues 
they must have undergone, does not seem to liavu exorcised upon 
them the soporific effect we foar it will generally produce upon 
stay-at-home readers of tho same ago. A certain nmouut of 
judicious skipping, not beyond the capacity of schoolboys, will, 
however, render the book quite as interesting as its predecessor, if 
not equal to some of those stories of boyish mlventuro in America 
itself, one or fwo of which, if we are not mistaken, and by no 
means the worst, we owe to tho same pen. Tho illustrations am 
excellent aud of a higher order than might have been expected ; 
the text and paper are on a level with those of the best Christmas 
volumes, whose authors aud publishers cater so carefully for the 
refined taste of the rising generation of to-day, and provoke year 
after year tho envy of their less fortunate parents. 

On the Rhine (5) savours much more ot' the guide book, and 
neither the type, the double-column pages, the illustrations, nor 
> yet the substance of the work redeem it from the dulness cha- 
racteristic of all such volumes. It covers, however, some odd 
corners, not only of Austria, but of Spain, Italy, and Scandinavia, 
to which eo full a guide-book is not usually to be found. 

The life of Dr, Suabury (6), the first Bishop of the Anglican 
Church in the United States, will, we think, interest a wider 
public' then tho limited circle of mere students of ecclesiastical 
politics and history. It throws not a little light on the hardship, 
$ht injustice, the systematic persecuti on to wh i ch the E piscopalians 

(el The Story of the United Stolen Navy, For Boys. By Bonum J. 
LoM&g,/hh.D. Illustrated. New York : JI«rpcr & Brothers. 1881. 

(3) JLijf* 4 pd Military Career of Winfield Scott Hancock, By lire Hon. 
J. W. Jrarnejr* Journalist. Illustrated. Cle 
..(4) The Boy Traveller* in the Fur East, 
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-* Overland Through Asia,” Ac. Illustrated. New York: Iiarper & 
Brother* Londtfo i Sampson Low & Co. itSr. 
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Dd>.,LL.B. Worths 

Hottghtoot MiflHh, A Co. London : TrUbher A Co. x68t. 


of America were subject during and after the war, and in- 
cidentally, moreover, reminds us of the similar persecution which 
the Episcopal Ghumh of Scotland lone underwent at home. 
The political separation of the colonies from the mother-country 
rendered necessary, not for ecclesiastical but for political reason*, 
an independent organization of the American Church. It 
was essential, of course, that the first bishop should speeivp 
his ordination from those who derived their own ejik^sl 
authority directly and legitimately from apostolic days, iki 
Seabury was selected by the clergymen of Connecticut to cvdfte 
the Atlantic and seek episcopal ordination at the hands of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York. The difficulties raised tyr 
the Primates of England, the stupid indifference or more than in- 
difference of the Government of the day — a Government consist- 
ing exclusively of professed Churchmen — are hardly intelligible 
to a more earnest generation. Provision had been made to enable 
English bishops to ordain foreign clergy without requiring the oath 
of allegiance. But the Act did not provide for the ordination of 
bishops ; and the Primates neither dared to proceed without Par- 
liamentary authorization to the exercise of their purely spiritual 
functions, nor cared to carry through Parliament a Bill to allay 
their scruples. It was, therefore, from the Primus of the Sootcn 
branch of the Church that Dr. Seaboxy received episcopal orders, 
and it is from tho Scotch, and not from the English, Church 
that tho Episcopacy of America traces its immediate descent. 

The American Government has what English agriculturists have 
so long claimed iu vain — an agricultural department — and that 
department employ b Mr. J. II. Comstock as official entomologist. 
Iu that capacity the latter has prepared a volume, equally re- 
markable for its scientific and its practical minuteness of in- 
vestigation and detail, on tho insects by which the cotton crop is 
infested, and particularly on that array worm which in some 
seasons is almost as destructive to the staple of the South as the 
Colorado beetle to the potato. The history of the Southern pest, 
though not practically interesting to English readers in the same 
degree, is not of less scientific nor perhaps of less practical and 
commercial moment, and the details of its natural history given in 
tho Blue-book before u 5 » (7) are certainly curious and amusiug. 

The Department of tho Interior has also an Entomological Com- 
mission. which has published a smaller bulletin upon the cotton 
worm (8), describing not only the worm itself, but the various 
enemies by which its propagation and extension are cheeked and 
its ravages to sumo extent limited. 

Dr. Ilenry Boynton Smith (9) was by no means an undis- 
tinguished member of tho Congregational Church, a professor in 
one of its principal colleges, a preacher and theologian of con- 
siderable repute. That the wife of such a man should think him 
worthy a biography of tho u&ual American length and minuteness, 
tilling more than four hundred large octavo pages and crowded 
with letters ami other writings in somewhat close type, is 
only natural and becoming; that such a work should find a 
largo number of readers to concur in the estimate of its 
biographical value or personal interest is perhaps hardly to be 
expected. It would seem as if evory American not utterly 
insignificant must have his life written, and with such singular 
disregard to proportion that, if each work wore to find a hundred 
readers, the public of tin; United States would have little leisure 
to bestow on any other kind of literature. 

o cannot think that the Sketches and Reminiscences of the 
Radical Club of Rost on (10) wero worth collection and publica- 
tion. Tho Chib represents the so-called liberal religionists who 
in the last and present generations have sprung from the loins of 
Unitarian ism, as Unitarianism spraug from one section of tho old 
Puritanic body. The volume is full of second-hand infidelity, 
marked by what might have been twenty years ago regarded 
as somewhat daring, not to say blasphemous, distinctness of 
language, but what nowadays it requires much more courage 
perhaps to rebuke than to publish. We do not think that it con- 
tains anything that will either startle or eulighteu the readers of 
tho Fortnightly Review and tho Nineteenth Century . 

Dr. Ingraham’s account of a Northern Governess’s letters on 
her experiences iu tho South iu the days of slavery (1 1) is written 
from a distinctly Southern, not to say pro-slavery, point of view. 
How far the letters aro genuine or lounded on fact we hardly 
know, and the uncertainty on this point deprives them of what 
little value they might otherwise have possessed. They deal with 
a bygone time, a state of society that nos now none but a purely 
historical interest, and do not possess that stamp of historical 
authenticity which could have rendered them useful as evidence 
of the real character of Southern socioty. 

l It is scarcely needful to do more than mention the most recent 
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Volume of* deservedly popalar levies, The Travels and Adventures 

Marco Fob (12), adapted to t|w reading of young people. Those 
of the rising generation who dins fortunate or sensible enough to 
seed these neat little volumes will know \ good deal more of 
some of the most interesting passages of history than many of 
their elders have acquired by yesrs of laborious study devoted to 
worm-eaten books, written in antiquated style, and printed in that 
peculiar type which, however attractive to archaeologists, is rather 
repulsive to the public. In the meantime they will enjoy no little 
interest and amusement in a course of what they will never find 
out unless told to be valuable and till now somewhat rare instruc- 
tion. Miss Feudge's India (13) may be called a popular or 
school history of India under native rule, with one or two chapters 
appended on the history of the" British conquest and Administra- 
tion. Why Miss Feudge chooses to misspell Sepoy after a fashion 
of her own we capnot pretend to guess. It has nothing, we can 
assure her, to do either with the sea, or with the teapoy, perhaps 
more familiar to ladies. Mr. Allau Pinkerton offers to the lovers 
of sensational stories another heavy volume of his detective ex- 
periences, real or fictitious (14). 4 

We have an almost alnrming quantity of verse, mostly, we 
regret to say, of that character which neither gods, men, nor book- 
atmk will allow. Few of the volumes ou our table can be called 
bad ; most of them contain a few specimens which oblige us to 
feel that the writer, with care and with critical faculty, might 
have done better. Not one of them, ho water, shows power of the 
higher order ; none of them could, under any circumstances, have 
been otherwise 'than third-rate. 

Miss Rosa Jeffrey (15) bos here and there poems not un- 
worthy of a place in local or otherwise limited anthologies. Her 
“Love and Jealousy,” for instance, is readable and amusing; her 
serious pieces, and especially those whose seriousness deepens 
into tragedy, are perhaps her weakest. Under the Olive ( 16) 
.ill stronger and more even, often good, nover excellent, scarcely 
ever stirring. Mr. Fields (17) does not know when he 
crosses the line between comedy and farce, between the free and 
easy and the absurd. The Corning of the lYincess (18) belongs 
cbk^hr to the lost denomination ; but even here there are pieces 
by no means so bad as that from which the volume takes its name. 
The Wild Hoses of Cape Ann (19) might have borne cultivation, 
but even so would hardly win a prize in any but a local Bbow. 
The Vision of Nimrod (20) is sometimes prosaic, sometimes 
extravagant. Mr. Winter has a power of versification, a com- 
mand of language, which might have been turned to even better 
pnrpose (21J. The u White Hag,” for example, contains some 
good thoughts in language whose chief fault is a certain insuffi- 
ciency of force. The poet forgets, by the way, that the white 
flag means truce, not sunonder. 
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are or remoxistftance on the ! 
e Bona ton. Three of the 

idupst obnoxious chief# AwfedPT bo subjected to trial, which, 
as all tho fuotrfilMieAClDltibus, practically means conviction. 
XJtC ir not to be suspected that the Ministers of the colony 
Won Id inilict capital punishment for & political offence 
"Tfvhsch is scarcely a moral 6 rimo» (The incriminated chiefs 
would, like Ceiewayo, bo condemned to imprisonment; 
anti, in time, when thoif country was quiet, their sen- 
tence might be remitted without inconvenience. It 
wag a matter of course that tho disarmament which 
wufc the cause or pretext of the rebellion should be 
enforced when resistance was suppressed. Tho justice of 
tbejiue which is to be paid as a result of defeat depends 
on *“i^* amount. It may bo conjectured that the other 
'terms of pence would not liavo been rejected if tho 
Government of tho Capo had waived tho surrender and 
ptfciishnumt of the leaders. Tho choice of ac^pting or 
rorogipg a peace probably rests with tho chiefs who were 
personally interested in the demand of surrender. Lord 
iCiMluytLEY may perhaps be justified in thinking the terms 

e sre; but he has no means of giving effect to his itide- 
dent judgmont. Sir IHrcules Kouinson, though 

.had received direct instructions from home, acted 
{n^the negotiation by the advice of his Ministers. 
The disapproval of tho Colonial Slckliary is not 
* unlikely to confirm Mr. Smuo and his colleagues in 
their policy with respect to the Basntox. They from 
th£, first refused to solicit or to icccive assistance in 
the' war from tin* Imperial Government, for the reason, 
as they uniformly allowed, of retaining in their own hands 
^he oxelusivo control of nati c affairs. As Lord Ktm- 
Ri&LEY is neither able nor willing to interfere with their 
prfteticul independence, his comments on the unconciliatory 
spirit of tho Government will only prod 11 no irritation. 
Thj Cupe Ministers have falsified some of the predictions 
whidh were commonly uttered when the Ba&utos fust 
were in rebellion. In a few mouths they have both re- 
peatedly defeated the natives, and they have perhaps pro- 
duced a stronger impression by depriving them on a 
large scale of their cattle. It is highly improbable that 
tl wy should allow the Imperial Government to interforo in 
tl vs results of tho war. It would seem that tho conflict 
h A' been mainly projected and sustained by tho E’nglish 
port of tho population. Tho Burghers who, liko Borne of 
tho Federal regiments at Bull Run, retired from the anuy 
- in the midst of & battle, are not zealous in tho war. 

« ■ * » 

TIIE COURSE OF BUSINESS. 

A FTER ft curious period of vacillation at tho end of 
last week and at tho beginning of this, tho Govern- 
ment at Jast made up their minds to adopt a course in re- 
ference to the business of the House which, although de- 
cidedly “ complicated,’* as Sir Richard Cross called it, 
ictkl open to very serious objections from the practical 
point of view, at least relieves thorn from tho charge of 
mtendod breach of contract which weighed so heavily on 
them up to Monday. Tho mysterious silence observed for 
soixfe days may bo thought to point to the suggestion that 
tome such breach was at least considered, and the return 
of Ministers to & sounder mind has been accompanied by 
serious grumblings, not merely from tho extreme Radicals, 
but from the newspaper which was once supposed to be 
th$ organ of the Conservative party. Tho extreme im- 
propriety, from thd point of view of party morality, of 
dropping the Arms Bill has been pointed out before now. 
The impropriety of dropping it, from tho point of view of 
f ublio policy, may be said to bo sufficiently expounded in 
* vjtfie speech of tho Home Secretary on Tuesday. It is 
gOjfccient for the present to point out that tho days of inter- 
regnum in which it was not certain whether tho Govern- 
* meat were in earnest or not about the Arms Bill have 
jfeoen, singularly enough, marked by a return of the out- 
jtajgfaf which, since it was evident that, they were in earnest 
abdftt Ihe Coercion Bill, had almost ceased. No better 
\ .rtrooPtoould bo given of the danger of Governments playing 
jkpraiul loose, if indeed any proof wore needed of a thing 
and indisputable. 

TeAkthou gh, however, the introduction of the Peace Pre- 
, (to give it its proper title) is a mat/ter for 

<tb* 4 nofc|fct orngratulatiorj, the arrangement which the 
GOv.«^faaffhh<^ e< * % rof ® reia0e t° fc ke general pro- 

J * : ^ . 








Sid >n< 3 &®TlM r aUfca#y 1 
is nearly certain to result iltffgvQrtjUm 
d it has disclosod several pew and 
proofs of the awkwardness of tho state of tttjK ■ 
According to the theory which Was generally held, Me*>' 
Qoasq#fad voted itself into this state once for all, \ia ” 
respect not merely to the Coercion Bill, bat to the Armh* 


respect not merely to the Coercion Bill! bat to the Arms*' * 
Bill. The Government and the fl£>&ANEO, howedhr, hejtk* . 
different view, and it was accordingly necessary, itflldtt' 
declaring urgency to have ceased on Monday,- to get it ve* * 
voted on Tuesday. The new condition of duresse, howv v 
ever, is a sufficiently curious one. The House, according ' 
to tho theory which has now been authoritatively prodWl^ j 
gated, can give itself what used in old days to be called' 

“ day-rules,” whenever it pleases. It can be urgent » • 
day with ono thing and not urgonfc another .day w*th * . 
anuthor, or it can bo urgent with two things, but alternate 
the states of urgency. Tho Government have a&noapodcL . . 
their intention of adopting this streaky arrangement aq/< 
far as concerns the Arms Bill and tho Army Estimate#* 
Unluckily, however, urgency npt haying been voted for ^ 
the latter, obstruction is still possible, and ejuiy on th 4 & 
days when the fetters are unloosed, and advantage h#S* f 
not failed to bo taken of tho fact. It was indeed idle tor# 
suppose that the Irish members would bo particularly / 
grateful for the severo lesson they have recently hod, or^ 
that they would abstain from reverting to their old tactic* 
directly those tactics became applicable. They have non* 
so abstained, and tho immediate result was that Monday 
evening, when everybody was anxious that Mr. ChtLDERS 
.<.1100111 make tho statement which, under present circum- 
stances, has an almost painful interest, was devoted to a 
discussion on Irish magistrates — a subject novel, practical, 
and important in about equal degrees. Very unfortunately, 
too, it happened that tho Home Secretary had, in Mr* 
Foils H. u’b absence, to take charge of the introduction of 
the Arms Bill. The speech in which ho performed i 
that duty had Rovoral merits, but among those merits 
that of n conciliatory attitude was not included. Men . 
much milder mannered and much more publie-spiritod than 
the scattered joints of Mr. Parnell’s tail might well havo * 
resented Sir W illiam Hakcouri's peculiar method of dress- ' 
ing wounds with vinegar aiuhcayenno pepper. Tho con- 
sequence is that not merely may strenuous opposition? r 
carried to tho utmost possible limit, be expected to the 
Arms Bill itself, but that it is extremely improbable that% 
much, if any, progress will be made with other business on 
the nights on which tho Government propose not to take 
that measure. Tho outbursts of Mr. Dillon and Mr. 

II laly on Thursday were directly traceable to the Homo 
Sk'kltary’s provocation, inexcusable as the/ wore ii ** 
themselves. Considering the unvarying readiness with 
which the Opposition have given way to the demands of 
Ministers, they may perhaps complain, with some juslioe, 
that Ministers should go out of their way to make tho 
progress of business difficult, if not impossible — first, by 
frittering away time thiough the division of nrgenoy and 
not urgency, and, secondly, by needlessly embittering dis- 
cussions which are bitter enough already. It really must 
have scorned to any bystander on Tuesday night that Sir 
William Harcohit was trying to cover tho intention of tho 
Government to back out of tho Arms Bill by tho violence » 
of his attack upon undoubtedly guilty parties. < 

The most serious parr, of the matter, however, re- 
mains to bo noticed. It was pointed out last week that 
the worst point of urgency in the present is that,* 
it involves urgency in the futnro. Tho House has got' , 
itself into the position of the narcotist who, having begun* 
to take chloral or morphia to make himself sloop, ^ 
himself unable to sleep without morphia or chloral-, 


himself unable to sleep without morphia or chloral-, „ 
Urgency for tho Estimates is perhaps os unconstitutional* . 
a uot on on tho faco of it as can bj conceived ; yet witty*.* * 
oat it is extremely hard to see how any money is HI be goL 
Nor is it for a moment to be supposed that the ill Wll o|t *' 
the coerced members of Parliament will limit itself 
supply or to the important branches of public tartineeuB. « 
Already ou tho raro occasions upon which minor mk ' 
have shown their faces in the House, they have usually met. ' 
with cruel treatment from the Irish representatives on ttur. 
well-known and constantly practised principle of relieving * 
tyour feelings upon a small boy in thto crowd. If nrgeqoy\ * 
on Coercion Bills and urgency on Supply should* bar 
followed by urgency on Alkali Bills wfia urgency, 
measures intended to rescue infants from tho era# . 
cinator whom Mr. Dodson loathes, it would bo 



fait into contempt and 
hint urgency is mow* vega 
nbd by*the later developments and^#®W!fotions 
Mff nature, It is, to say the least, not good for the 
i’ ^athority of the Speaker that he should produce rules in 
, /the afternoon and withdraw them at midnight, ^l|t the iu- 
. conveniences bf continued Urgency, which are to some extent 
evidence, seem likely to ho less than tho ovils of the new 
^^intermittent urgency. According to the decision to which 
we have already referred, not merely may*nrgonoy bo taken 
*' off and on at pleasure, but the Honso can freo itself from 
^ jit by af simple majority. A little reflection will Hhow that 
fhis throws much too great power into the hands of the 
JGoverhment of the day. They muy obtain the original 
WCongent of the Opposition by combining good provisions 
With more dubious ones in tho same measure, and when 
^ ithepr have secured the latter, they may by tho aid of their 
majority release themselves from urgency, and go to other 
( business* It may be said, of course, that something must 
Always be left to the operation of proper feeling ami common 
sense. Unluckily, experience is hardly necessary to show 
L ihat proper feeling and common sense are not t.l»o motives 
. most powerful in party struggles, and if experience were 
99 wanted, it has abundantly been supplied of late. For the 
present the prospects of business cannot, bo said to look 
rosy, and the generalship of the Government has hardly 
> boon such aB to inspire much confidence in their power to 
snake them look rosier. j 


THE PROTECTION HILL. 


T HE Bill for the Protection of Life and Property has ( 
finally passed the Konst* of Commons ; and there was 
never any doubt that it would be favourably received by i 
the House of Lords. It will be easy to taunt the peers with ! 
their alleged indifference to constitutional safeguards ; but 
it iB not surprising that a just ami necessary measure 
should be approved by an Assembly in which the clashes 
which opposed the Bill in the House of Commons are 
wholly unrepresented. Tho unanimity of tho English and 
.Scotch members in the House of Commons was scarcely 
* impaired by the alliance of a do7.«*n extreme Radicals with 
tho Irish Obstructives. It. is true that some moderate \ 
uud respectable Irish members voted against the Bill, j 
though they” \ abstained from factious opposition ; hut | 
BOme allowf "must be made for natural deference to tho ; 


same oonMJmm. n il^oasroS t few f m Janus© dt LogloonB 
may bwTW been more ready to aoj* in Tlauuiry fftsn in 
November ; but it is scarcely the business of, a respdfesiblo 
Government to depend on capriciouB changes of popular 
sentiment. Tho peaceable part of the Irish community 
had for some months before the beginning of the Session 
indignantly condemned the inaction of tlm Minister^ It 
they hud proposed tho Protection Bill earlier, th of vfOuId 
have hud no additional argument to encounter, for she 
conventional cant, of repugnance to exceptional mcdfcures 
was as rife in tho late winter as in tho nutamn. As tho 
overwhelming majority of the House of Commons woro 
content to swallow its scruples, it is not worth wfcjfte to 
inquire whether they ought to lmvo prevailed. In the 
course of tho debates several opponents of tho BilPpnii- 
morated tho thirty or forty Coercion Acts wtyifclx huyO 
been required by the condition of Ireland between tTio 
Union and tho present time. It is a legitimate' in- 
ference that more vigorous methods of repressing agrarian 
crime than those provided by ordinary English law are 
habitually required. It is but recently that ret^Jjsr^ of 
financial paradox or commonplace have censed ter Mali 
tho Income-tax an extraordinary impost only jusbjijiabio 
in time of war. As it 1ms endured for nearly fortjpye&rs 
of almost uninterrupted peace, its place iutho fiscal (jyaftrin 
begins to be recognized. In the same way it zdAjfT^o,. 
argued that Coercion Bills have almost become a paA of 
the ordinary law of Ireland. * , 

Of another motive which probably determined tho 
policy of the Government Mr. Fokstisu could fiercely 
be expected to speak; nor could there beany advantage 
in recalling past miscarriages, if there was not reason to 
fear that they may be repeated. Mr. Fokstek, apcqrd- 
iug to general belief, proposed that Parliament frhould 
be summoned before Christmas, and he is thought t^Thavo 
been overrule 1 m deference to the objections of Mr. liKIGIir 
and Mr. Cham iikulain. Both Ministers at the bojfhndng 
of November declared, apparently in answer to Mr. Gl4l>- 
si one's Guildhall speech, that they were opposed in 
principle to coercion; and they implied that tlioir jpon- 
tinuance in olliro depended on tho accept auco of their 
decision by their colleagues. Mr. BKKHir added *tlm 
general proposition that foreo is no remedy for disorder; 
and indeed he raised a doubt by' expressions used r Homo 
weeks afterwards whether he wished llie existing form of 
disorder to cease. In his letter to Lord Caunau\on ho 
exulted over the spectacle of landlords running for their 


prejudice or « jnstitneneics. Tho Home Jlulms who de- : 
dined to acknowledge Mr. Pakm.i.l as their leader ex- I 
pressed in strong language their detestation of the crimes 1 
which the Bill is designed to repress. Parliament only 
Ijoes a step further in tho logical inference that the 
•criminals ought to be deprived of the immunity which 
they have hitherto enjoyed. Their tender- hearted friends 
and patrons have secured for them lenient treatment- in 
prison, and outdoor relief, in ca«e of need, for their wives 
and children. In sterner times offenders who will, with 
few exceptions, bo to the knowledge of tho authorities 
-guilty, would not have been allowed tho comparative 
immunities of unconvicted prisoners; but in a doubtful 
-case it is reasonable and right to incline to tho side of 
merry. If some of tho ordinary perpetrators of outrage 
and assassination doom it prudent to seek tho congenial 
society of Mr. Dkvoy and Mr. Donovan Kossa on the other 
Aide of tho Atlantic, their presence may willingly be spared. 
It is to bo regretted that they should escape punishment ; 
but tho most import-ant point is that the country should be 
relieved of their presence. Non-professional amateurs who 
^ indulge in occasional persecution and intimidation of their 
peaceable neighbours wilL probably suspend their opera- 
tions, since they can no longer rely on the fears or tho 
sympathy of witnesses and juries. 
ti » In*xnoving the third reading of the Bill Mr. Foiisteh 
| confessed that he would havo been glad to obtain tho 
^ power# which it confers on tho Executive inNovemh.r 
Jt.ltidtabut he has persuaded himself that Parliament at that 
tmwWould not have been prepared to do its duty ; and 
* the Government therefore thought it better to neglect its 
own. The consequence of the delay was a vast and rapid 
v extension of the power of the Land League ; and tho tem- 
%. jporfcry attainment through the greater part, of Ireland of 
, objects of the conspiracy. Mr. Fohstlu’s statement 
^jjprOves that the GovernfDcnt was in possession of ovidenco 
^hich would* havo justified immediate legislation; and 


lives, as if he deemed that their life and property werq not. 
entitled to protection. The same baneful influence seined 
a lew days ago likely again to prevail. Tho Shivthtnf, 
as the hemi-ollieial organ of tho Birmingham Minister. 1 *, 
annonneed the probable postponement of the Arms Bill. 
Among other iusuHu-ient reasons for the delay, attention 
wns specially called to the scruples of a certain section of 
t lie Ministry, or, in otlie** words, of Mr. Buioiil andMr. 
Cli \Mi:ri;i AIN. Their objections to restraint imposed on 
agrarian criminals wore intelligible; and indeed they cor- 
responded to tho formula which is frequently recited and 
explained away in the House of Commons. Tiro argu- 
ments against interference with the armament of tipi po- 
pulation are more difliculh to understand. Tty© con- 
scientious opponent of war, which must include civil v nl \ 
ought not to facilitate the acquisition by possible" in- 
surgents of rifles and ammunition. It may perhaps be a 
negative constitutional right to carry arms, as long as 
arms arc not usually carried ; but, as soon as danger is 
apprehended, the prohibition of the use or possesion ol 
deadly weapons is obviously expedient nnd just;* v I* is 
universally admitted that the Ministers committed a 
blunder in Hot renewing, as their pieced essors had/ in- 
tended, tho Peace Preservation Act, which is principally 
directed against the supply of arms to tho population. 
Their enemies assert that their refusal to revive tbb Act 
was the result of party considerations. That they*, bad 
miscalculated is suflieiently proved by their introduction 
of a Peace Preservation Act, and also by the incloflijtfn of 
tho measure in the declaration of urgency. If they hail 
abandoned tho Bill they would not have been id; liberty 
to defend themselves on the cynical ground which is sug- 
gested by some of their supporters. It has bqta argued 
that if, as Mr. Justice Frrz<:.ftiAU> said, every, form 
servant has a gun or a revolver, it is too late to provent a 
mischief which is already complete. It is, $$de$d r difficult 
to discover arms which uneasily conc^iI&^,^ut»Jthe power 
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of seising them would in many eases be useful to the 
police ; and if, os is generally believed, there is still a large 
importation of arms into Ireland, some good may W done by 
prohibition. The conscientious objection to proposals for 
intercepting instruments of murder deserves no respect. 
Lord Hartington's announcement that the Peace Pre- 
servation Act is to bo passed relieved those who wished to 
snpporfc the Government from anxiety and embarrassment. 
Mr. Dillon has since informed tlio House of Commons 
that tbo arms in the possession of farmers under the in- 
fluence of the Land League ought in his judgment to be 
used to murder landlords until tbo people wero strong 
enough to engage in civil war. It is true that some of 
Mr. Dillon's colleagues were shocked by his audacious 
defence of assassination. 

Tho Ministers who took part in tho recent debates have, 
with the ^ remarkable exception td* Mr. Gladstone, re- 
peatedly endeavoured to reconcile the Radicals to tho Pro- 
tection Bill, by holding out tho prospect of a comprehen- 
sive or confiscating Land Bill. Mr. Bright can scarcely 
have intended to preparo the way for disappointment 
whon bo^issured tho House that the Government measure 
would satisfy politicians of his own opinions. Mr. Forster 
censured tho obstructive party for delaying tho introduc- 
tion of a measure which, as ho submitted, was to remove 
tho great and legitimate grievances of tho Irish nation. 
The xztischicf and tho remedy have both been recently dis- 
covered. Only eleven years ago Mr. Gladstone carried a 
measure which, as ho then thought, rolioved tho tenants 
from all risk of injustice. A nicro proposal to correct 
casual oversights in tho Bill of 1S70 would bo rejected by 
tho agitators and by the excited popul.it ion. If tho 
widely spread belief in tho moderation of Air. Gladstone’s 
opinions on tho subject* is well founded, his colleagues 
have done him no service by any preliminary flourish of 
trumpets. Tho Irish tenants tuul tho land theorists who 
are anxious to assail the system of landed property expect 
some large and indefinite concession. Neither class under- 
stands 'that the improvement of the permanent condition 
of the occupier is a inoro difficult and complicated task 
than tho spoliation of the landlords. If tho present 
holder were relieved of tho whole or of a part of his rent, 
tho next purchaser of his tenant-right would pay the full 
rack-rent for the land. Modern projectors attribute 
to legislation the unlimited power which Bacchanalian 
poets ascribed to good wishes sanctified by libations of 
wine — 

drink the sickly into health, 

WeTl dunk the vruntin;; into wealth — 

but no law which lifts yet been proposed will secure tho 
petty farfiers of Conuuught against periodical famine. It 
will also not be easy to provide against, a renewal of tho 
Land League agitation. Tenant-farmers will still be 
liable to pay rent, and they will be as able as now to with- 
hold payment, it would have been judicious not to oxalt 
beforehand tho merits aud the scope of tho Land Bill. 


- THE ABANDONMENT OF CAN!) All Alt. 

fllHK long promised debate in tho House of Lords on 
-I- the Candahnr question had boon preceded by so much 
discussion of tho matter that few persons of an^ intelli- 
gence can have felt at a loss for the material necessary to 
come to a conclusion. Ou tho ono side, that which favours 
the relinquishment of tho position, wero to be found a few 
able, experienced, and impartial authorities, a fow pledged 
advocates of the backward Indian policy, and a very large 
number of persons, with He it Majesty’s Ministers at their 
head, who bud made up their minds to pay no attention to 
any reasoning on the subject. It has long been ob- 
vious that, of the considerable budget of principles and 
promises which was unpacked at tho general election, 
the entire Abandonment of Afghanistan was the one to 
which * the Government clung most desperately. On 
othc&p points they wero compelled before very long to 
manifest once more tho painful difference between “ ins 11 
end •‘fljtts" ; but here, it was clear, they meant to stick. 
Their faithful followers, therefore, have no choice but to 
stick with them, and, to do them justice, they have done 
so. On- tho other side, the sole of retention, wero in like 
manner tc* be found a few advocates of the forward policy 
at any .price, and a considerable number of qualified, and 
presumably impartial, experts. But while the rank and file 
of the partisans of tjbe Government have had next to no 


reasons to show for their .partisanship, Aba great body of 
t^Qse who look upon the proposed abandonment ofpqpdfthfcr 
with rsgyafc . 1 d6 ‘so, not because of any garti vrit, but 
simply wipanse in the circumstances it* seems to them Aat 
CandahAf ought to be retained* The difference between 
tho constitution and methods of procedure of the two* 
parties wap emphasised by the publication of the recent 
Blue-Book of military opinions. It wan very .noteworthy 
that almost all those officora who were in favour of 
retiring originally delivered their opinions before tho; 
events of last autumn. Some of them have changed 
those opinions since, some of them have apparently thought 
consistency a better thing than openness to new impres- 
sions. But it cannot bo too often pointed out that the 
opponents of tho abandonment of Cand&h&r base their 
opposition solely on existing circumstances and tbo actual^ 
progress of events. Tho masterly memorandum which 
Sir Bautle Fiiere published on Thursday does not indeed 
deal with tho wholo quostion, but the principle which it 
inculcates, that of approaching that question only with f» 
full appreciation of the facts, and not on abstract con- 
siderations, is tho sound, and tho only sound, one to go* 
upon. 

Tho debato itself exhibited with sufficient faithfulness 
the characteristics of tho preliminary discussion. On 
Thursday night, in*tho House of Lords, as for many week® 
past in tho columns of certain newspapers, the advocates 
of the Government might bo Been and heard discussing 
the abstract strategics capabilities of C&ndah&r, the cost of 
its occupation according to the estimates of a pledged foe* 
oF that occupation, and many other things of tho same in- 
teresting, but curiously irrelevant, kind. Even the cele- 
brated opinions of the late Lord Sandhurst and the late 
Lord Lawrence, neither of whom liwi to see the stato 
of affairs which has to be considered, were once more 
extracted from their venerable scabbards and brandished 
in the face of the irreverent persons who prefer to judge 
the cases of to-day according to to-day’s circumstances. On. 
tho other hand, Lord Lytton ntid Lord Salisbury, tho lattor 
entirely, the former for the most part, confined themselves t<s 
arguments of the strictest actuality. Lord Lytton was indeed 
compelled by his position to give a kind of historical intro- 
duction to his speech, and his adversaries naturally fastened 
upon this. But Lord Salisbury gave them no such handle, 
and Lord Northbrook in liis reply almost literally con- 
fessed and avoided tlio unanswerable exposition of the 
changed situation which was given by tlio late Foreign 
Secretary. It is certainly the very madness of political 
absorption in tilings that arc past that any ono should 
think that the well-worn jeer about Lord Salisbury's 
former affection for largo maps is an answer to his argu- 
ment. When Lord Salisbury ruado that remark, there 
was a strong — ns many pcoplo thought an impregnable — 
barrier between Russia and Afghanistan. The barrier i» 
gone, and the largest map can only exhibit the Rnssi&n. 
outposts on tho borders of tho province of Herat. It in 
better surely to approach tho subject in the attitude 
of Lord Derby, who frankly snys that tho constitu- 
encies hii\o settled all questions about Afghanistan* 
beforehand, and that the House of Lords is not likely 
to be attended to by tho present Government, than, 
to ignore facts in tlie absurd fashion of some of Lord, 
Salisbury's critics. Lord Derby’s position is not heroic, 
certainly it cannot be said to bo dignified, aud if it were 
adopted by the Peers tho uselessness of tho House of Lord®, 
would become sufficiently evident. It may givo rise to 
curious reflections as to tho mental idiosyncrasy of tho- 
man who maintains it; but, at any rate, it has tho merit, 
of not confusing tho events of 1880 with tho events of the. 
year 1. Lord Derby is almost the only defender of the. 
abandonment of Camdahar who seems to have appreciated 
anything which has happened siuce tho year before last* 
He has heard of the general election, and it has produeod 
a considerable effect on him. His associates in this busi- 
ness may have heard of the battle of Maiwatul aud the* 
capture of Gook Tepc, but it lias produced uo effects upon, 
them at all. 

Tho idle, and in every sense of the word impertiutiStlp 
attempts which have been made to discount the verdict* 
of the Lords, need only be mentioned, not seriously dis- 
cussed. Those persons who affect to consider the House. . 
oi Lords as au unpractical dobating Society are them- 
selves perfectly aware that on such a subject as tfaitai 
it speaks with greator force than any popularly elpoiod • 
assembly can by any possibility do. * A considerable uum- .. 
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ber 6 % tVe pours are 1 men of actual military experience * a 
proportion far larger than in the Lower House consists of 
practised statesmen who have*given their lives t^tbe oon- 
- sider&tion of questions of public policy ; many of the mem- 
bers have reached the Upper Chamber solely in virtue of their 
proved intellectual distinction ; almost ali are independent 
of the side motives which act so powerfully * In most 
members of the Lower House. The attempt, howevor, 
to which roferenco has been made is on a par with the 
attempt to mix up the Cnndahnr question with that of the 
.original Afghan war, of Lord Lttton’s designs on Russia 
years ago, and a hundred other things utterly irrelevant. 

real question, which has boon made sufficiently oloar 
in the debate, is this. We aro at Candaliar, no matter 
bow or why. If we abandon it, it can only be reached again 
by an advance, of the difficulties and expense of which wo 
bad bitter experience but six months ago. Retirement will 
assuredly create a bad impression in India ; and it is at loast 
unlikely that it will conduce to the establishment of a 
stable and friendly Afghanistan. Meanwhile, on the othqr 
' side of the country which wo nro so lightly quitting 
another Power is making tho most persevering advances. 
Against this, putting aside entirely irrovelant and out-of- 
date arguments, nothing can be said, or has been said, 
except that tho occupation of Candahar would be very 
expensive, that it would servo as a kind of soton to keep 
the Afghans in perpetual irritation, and that for military 
purposes it is not the best or even a good situation. Tho 
first two arguments rest upon disputed facts ; and oven if 
the facts be granted, they aro not decisive. Tho largest 
sum mentioned as likely to bo expended on retaining 
Candahar would bo a trifle to tho expense involved 
in a fresh Afghan war — and perhaps something more 
than an Afghan war. Tho irritation of tho Afghans 
would bo poworlcbs, while their good will has mi- 
fortunately been shown by experience to bo a tiling 
impossible to secure anyhow. As for the military merits 
of Candahar tho question, as Sir liAHri.K Fit eke hns well 
put it, is not shall we go to Candahar, but shall wo stay 
there? and tlio events of the campaign of last summer 
havo sufficiently proved tho importance of tho place as a 
matter of fact. The bn lance of argument thus seemed 
beforo tho debate to lie altogether pn the side of retention, 
and wo do not observe that anything said on tho other 
side lias altered it. Jn face of the dogged and unreason- 
ing resolution of the Government argument may of course 
bo useless, but it at least liberates tho souls of those who 
liavo patiently undertaken it. If a great calamity or a 
lingo additional outlay of money results- -as ono or tho 
other almost certainly will result in a few years — from 
the abandonment of Candahar, the blame of tlmt abandon- 
ment, effected ns it will have boon in tho face of hghL and 
knowledge, will rest on the heads of Mr. Gladstone and 
his colleagues without tho possibility of evasion. 


ARMY ORGANIZATION. 

M R. CHILDERS had so many topics to treat, and had 
necessarily to dcul with them in so brief a manner, 
that it is not eaHy on a first perusal of his speech to under- 
stand tho general purpose of the changes he contemplates. 
But the elaborate and complicated details into which he 
entered may be arranged in a fairly methodical shape if 
they are taken in connexion with tho mischiefs he 
endeavoured to remedy. Tho main defects in our pre- 
sent system of army organization aro three. The men 
are not tho right men, the officers nro not sufficiently 
encouraged, and we have not in hand an adequate 
force for tho emergencies of little wars. The men 
arc too young, tluy are neither disciplined nor hard- 
ened before beiug subjected to tho oxposuro and trial; 
of difficult campaigns, ami tho largo demand of India 
for acclimatized soldiers is most imperfectly met. Tho 
great grievance of the officers is that thoy are liable 
to be turned out of their profession in tho prime of life, and 
: nt the moment when they havo acquired a complete know- 
ledge of their ordinary duties. Militia and Volunteer offi- 
cers exist almost oil sufferance, and with a very bare re- 
cognition of their merits. Non-commissioned offioers are 
neither paid nor rewarded sufficiently to induce them to 
devote tuomsolves to their calling with that persistency and 
end%y on which tho efficiency of tho army largely depends. 
"When a little war breaks out, or a disaster has to bo 
retrieved/tbero is no complete force ready to be despatched. 


Ttie boys of ufle regiment have to be supplemented by the 
boys or another, the officers do not know their men, and 
the motley group which bears the name of a regiment is 
ill prepared for war, and totally unprepared for exposure. 
Mr. Guilders has honestly tried to grapple with theso 
ovils, and although his proposals do not go so far in some 
respects as might he wishod, and it is difficult to under- 
stand in somo cases how thoy will bear the fruits be anti- 
cipates, they we, on tho whole, changes for the better, and, 
if imperfect, aro in the right direction. 

Tho systom of short service at present in operation 
lias two incontestable advantages ; it attracts recruits 
and furnishes a reserve. Tho men engaged serve six 
years with tho colours and six years with tho Re- 
serve. As tho men on activo service aro not, under 
this system, sufficiently seasoned, the obvious remedy 
scorns to bo to extend tho. torm for which the men are 
engaged; and Lord Aikev’s Commission recommended 
that tho term should bo lengthened by two and a half 
years. But this change would, it is apprehended, check 
the tlow of recruits ; and men could only be induced to 
engage for the longer term by tho attractions of higher 
bounties and of pensions, which would impose on 
tho cuuutry an annual charge of a million and a half 
storling. Mr. Guilders does not contest that the army 
would be a better army if this additional outlay wero made * r 
but ho Rajs that the country would not stand it, and that 
no Minister would dream of asking that it should stand it. 
It must bo understood, therefore, that Mr. CuiLDERS pro- 
poses that we should have, not the best army wo can buy, 
bat the boRt army wo aro willing to pay for. Accordingly,, 
lie falls back on a proposal which is only second-best, but 
which is practicable, and suggests tjiat, while the term of 
engagement remains unaltered, tho men shall servo seven 
years with the colours, and only live with tho Reserve. In 
order to strong! In n the numbers of the Reserve, he proposes 
tlmt men after only a short service at home shall be allowed 
to pass into tho Reserve with inferior pay, but with de- 
ferred liability to bo oallod out. This would certainly 
strengthen the Reserve, but it ■would proportionately 
diminish the supply of trained and seasoned mon at hand 
for activo service. Tho main contribution of Mr. Childeks 
to the efficiency of the rank and file is tho proposal that 
no one shall he allowed to enlist under the age of nineteen, 
and that every one who calls himself nineteen must in 
stature and strength have tho appearance of the ago be 
claims. The special needs of India are in somo degree 
by the suggestions that no ono shall go out to India till ho 
j is twenty, that soldiers in India shall serve with tho 
| colours for eight years instead of seven, and that those 
| who wish to do so may remain in India for two years 
longer. These are all improvements ; but it will bo 
j observed that, when they aro all carried out, the 
soldier who enlists at nineteen will leave India, at the 
, latest, when lie is twenty-nino. This is a very early 
, age lor India to lose the men best lifted to encounter 
tho difficulties of an Oriental campaign ; while, on the 
other hand, there was much force in a remark made by 
Lord Eustace Glcii. that, oven under the new system,, 
soldiers will begin their Indian life too early, and that it 
would be bettor if it could bo arranged that no one should, 
be sent to India until bo was twenty-one. 

Mr. Guilders drew a dismal but just picture of the- 
present prospects of junior officers. As things now stand., 
out of one thousand officers who enter tho lino as second 
lieutenants, no less than 581 will be compulsorily retired 
as captains at the ago of forty on 200/. a year. Only 216 
have any chance of becoming employed as majors, and only 
139 as lieulcnant-colouels. In due time, as a consequence 
ol these enforced retirements, there will be up and down 
the country nearly 4,500 captains, ejected from the army 
at the early age of forty, and costing the country 900,000 /. 
a jear, besides some live hundred more compulsorily retired 
as majors. Mr. Guilders proposes to guard against this ab- 
surd result by increasing tho number of the higher officers 
and lessening the number of tho lower. All regiments are 
to be henceforward double battalion regiments, and in the 
double battalion regiment of the future there aro to be 4 
lieutenant-colonels instead of 2, and 8 majors instead of 4 ; 
while, on the other hand, the 20 captains of tho present 
system aro to bo cut down to 12 and the 34 subalterns to 
30. Tho effect of this will be that the regiment will have six 
officers less than at present, and the pay of the six officers 
saved will bo transferred to tho maintenance of more 
officers of a higher grade. Whether the regiment as a 
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wbolewill benefit by iho change is not entirely clear, bat 
there can bo no doubt that it is very much to the advau* 
to go of the captains, Instead of 216, no less than 516 officers 
oat of r,ooo may now hope to reach the rank of major, 
and even thoso who do not attain this rank in the ordinary 
course of promotion will bo allowed to go on a list of un* 
attached majors, and to hopo during an allotted time that 
an opportunity of acting as majors may be offered them. 
Jf no such opportunity offers, they must loaye the army at 
the age of forty-throe, with their 200L a year as at prosent, 
but they will leave with the honorary rank of lioutenant- 
colonol. Even at the worst, therefore, disappointed captains 
will have the consolation of a well-sounding title, and a 
similar consolation has been devised to soothe the aggrioved 
minds of Militia and Volunteer officers. They are to 
furnish 4 aides-de-camp to the Queen, they aro to have 
25 ribands of the Bath thrown open to them, and, after a 
certain length of service, they aro to bo allowed to retain 
their rank and wear their uniform. Colonel Walkonp, on 
behalf of tho Voluntcors, assured Sir. Guilders that the 
concession thus made to tho Force would bo most highly 
appreciated by it. 

The third object, that of having an army ready for the 
contingencies of minor wars, is one that, as Air. Guilders 
assured the House, has lately been much weighing on his 
mind, as indeed it 1ms on the minds of many who do not 
hold bo responsible a position. Mr. Guilders proposes to in- 
crease the army by nearly 3,000 men, and to have always 
ready for service twelve regimeuts at home and six in the 
Mediterranean, tho former being, with their depots, each 
1, 100 strong, and tho latter each 1,000 strong. There would 
thus bo in round numbers nearly twenty thousand troops 
of tho lino ready for jmmediato service, and there would 
also bo three battalions of the Guards, six regiments of 
cavalry, aud sevontecn batteries of horse and field artil- 
lery. This is no doubt a most rospectablo force of its 
kind, and it will bo a bright day for England when it 
exists anywhere but on paper. Beliefs for India aro to bo 
managed on a new plan. A battalion stationed thoro will 
remain no less than sixteen years, but both officers and 
men will bo changed at tho end of eight years, and this 
change will bo inado principally in tlio interest of India, 
which will thus csoapo a considerable portion of tho heavy 
charges imposed by the present system of reliefs. Localiza- 
tion, instead of being abandoned, is to bo intensified. Two 
battalions of tho lino and two battalions of Militia aro to 
be formed into territorial regiments wearing iho samo 
uniform, with only a very slight distinction to mark tho 
Militia trorn tholine. Some intricate arrangements have been 
devised for tho Highland regiments, so that they shall bo 
grouped in pairs and havo plaids and trews so appropriate as 
not to wound their susceptibilities. Lastly, very considerable 
things are to bo done for the non-commissioned officers. 
They kiro to havo an assured military career of twenty-ono 
years ending witli a pension. During tho last nine of these 
years they aro to havo increased pay, and after fifteen or 
sixteen years’ service sorgennts may bo transferred to tho 
permanent staff of their Militia battalions. It may bo hoped, 
therefore, that intelligent and well* conducted privates will 
regard the calling of a non-commissioned officer as ono to 
which it will be worth their while to aspire, to which they 
may profitably and honourably devote thoir Jjves, and 
which will give thorn an opportunity of rendering a real 
service to their country by imparting coherence and 
efficiency to the domestic portion of tho territorial regi- 
ments. 


TIIE GREEK CONTROVERSY. 

npHE latest Blue-book adds litllo to the history of the 
X Greek controversy ; bat it perhaps brings into stronger 
light the practical divergence of English and French 
policy. Lord Gbanville almost strains tho forms of diplo- 
matic politeness whon ho remarks, not without justico, 
that M. BARTiifii.KMY St.-IIilaiue uses arguments against 
the Greek claims iu which bo had been anticipated by tho 
Turks. M. St.-Hilatre to a certain extent admits tho 
charge when he replies that bis reasons were good, whether 
or not < the Turks might havo already relied on the same 
considerations. The English Government hesitated to 
concur in the abortive project of arbitration ; and at last 
the Minister at Athens was instructed to abstain from any 
argument which would imply an intention of receding 


from the decision of the Berlin Qoafbsence« Ho was, 
nevertheless, desired not to <K>minpixiQate tb* relation to 
the Greek Government. It, is possible that Mr Coumoun- 
dodbos may have been astute enough to observe the 
reticence of the English Minister, especially as it contrasted 
with the more unqualified language of his French col- 
league.* Prince Bismarck - on more than one occasion **- 

g rossed a general concurrence in the opinions of the 
Inglish Government, though he consistently declined to 
take any course which might result in active interference, 
Baron Haymekle, though he was ready to join in the 
French scheme of arbitration, was still more reluctant 
than tho German Government to run any risk of war. 
It is possible that almost all the Cabinets may have foie- 
seen the failure of the arbitration scheme. As thoir coa- 
emit was dependent on applications to be made by both 
the Greok and Turkish Governments, it was not difficult 
to understand that the French proposal would lead to no 
practical result. The English Government is not to bt 
blamed for stipulating that, after the experiment had been 
tried and had failed, it should cause no incidental change 
of policy. Tho same reserve has in substance boon main- 
tained in the negotiations at Constantinople. There is not, 
perhaps, much practical importance in a verbal asser- 
tion of the continuing validity of the Berlin decree ; 
but there is always a presumption in favour of withhold- 
ing diplomatic concessions until they can bo made fpr 
sufficient consideration. It is barely possible that the 
Turks may consent to a larger surrender oL territory, 
because they have boon warned that, if thoir offers are not 
sufficiently liberal, tho title of Greeco to Jumna and 
Mclzovo will he recognized by England. 

The study of the despatches produces a curious impres- 
sion of the unavoidable or self-imposed helplessness pf 
Powers which might bo deemed irresistible. All Europe 
wishes, or professes to wish, that Turkey and Greece should 
remain ut peace, and yet tho Governments are disturbed 
by well-founded apprehensions that war is imminent. The 
obvious reason of thoir inability to command obedi- 
ence is the determination of tho majority of Powers to 
abstain from the employment of force. For somo years 
Mr. Gladstone has in many eloquent speeches affirmed 
that the obstinacy of Tjirkey could bo easily overcome by 
tho European concert which his political opponents were 
supposed cither to have prevented or not to have invoked. 
When he succeeded to the direction of affairs, he seomed 
by assembling the unanimous Conferenco of Berlin to have 
proved the justice of his favourite doctrine. France at 
that time agroed with tho policy of England, and the 
other Governments were willing that the Western Powers 
should settle the dispute by influence or by force. Ger- 
many and Austria wero with difficulty induced to join in 
tho naval demonstration, and they obstinately refused to go 
further. Mr. G I.A L STONE had not overrated the collective 
forco of Europe, but ho had not appreciated tho diffi- 
culty of stitting it in motion. Ho now finds that the 
concert has resolved itsolf into neutrality, only dis- 
turbed by diplomatic representations. There is no 
reason to fear that his Government will engage in„tho 
unjustifiable enterprise of war with Turkey. The policy 
of Russia is imperfectly understood ; but the other Conti* 
nontal Powers aro agreed in their dosiro to confine the 
impending war within tho narrowest limits. To effect their 
object, they havo nothing to do but to keep the peace 
themselves and to urge on minor or dependent States the 
adoption of the same policy ; yet M. St.-Hilaire is never 
tired of pathetically remonstrating against a possible con- 
vulsion which may profoundly modify tho condition of 
Europe. It would be rash to say that his apprehensions 
are wholly unfounded ; but there is a certain absurdity in tho 
assumption that States animatod by friendly feelings to 
another are at the mercy of events which might produce a 
general war. M. St.-Hilaike’s fears were first comrauni* 
catcd to the Greek Government, which would welcome a 
general commotion. The Great Powers aro not likely to 
quarrel, except of deliberate purpose and for important 
objects. Franco, Germany, and Austria are bent on main* 
taining peaco; and there is no reason to believe that 
Russia has any present intention of prosecuting schemes 
of aggrandizement. Italy has little interest in the Eastern 
question ; and the English Government will assuredly not 
engage in war. 

The language of the Greeks has not become less%ar* 
like, except that they have promised to 'await the issue 
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of the iSogojt$ation& at Constantinople; but Sir Ceublgb 
P uxs lately stated in the House of Commons tbtit they 
have not called out their last reserve. In default of 
looal knowledge, it is impossible to judge whether the 
postponement of the measure implies incomplete pre- 
paration for war. The Chamber has lately approved 
a Bill for admitting foreign officers into the Greek 
service; but it is not knpwn whether tho European 
Governments will allow their subjects to accept tho 
offer,. It would perhaps have been judicious to take 
the step at an earlier period. In tho Greek army 
there can soarcely be an officer of high or low rank who 
has seen actual service. In consequence of remonstrance 
from the Turkish Minister at Athens, tho Greek Govern- 
ment has issued a proclamation against brigandage or 
irregnlar fighting on tho Northern frontier. If war breaks 
out, the invading army will probably be joined by a part of 
the population. Any hopes which may have been founded 
on the supposed disaffection of the Albanians to tho Sultan 
have been already dissipafod. Some kind of understanding 
has been established with tho League, which is now likely 
to join in the defence of North-Western Epirus against tho 
Greeks. There will bo a certain awkwardness in prose- 
cuting & war of liberation against the inhabitants of a part 
of the territory to bo annexed. Kvon if the regular Turkish 
troops were withdrawn, it is doubtful whether a Greek 
army could occupy Junina if the Albanians desire to 
defend it. It would be better for tho Greeks to acquire 
without war a considerable accession of territory, mid to 
wait for probable occasions of further aggrandizement. 
All tho Powers, including France, profess general good- 
will to the Greek cause; and Koine of them me sincere. A 
general disruption of the residue of the Tuikish Empire in 
Europe would probably bo disadvantageous to the Greek 
cause. 

While some readers examine the published despatches 
for the purpose of calculating tho chances of war and 
peace, many politicians nro rather anxious to find evi- 
dence in support of their preconceived opinions of the 
sound or erroneous policy of the Government. If war 
is, as some of Mr. Gladstone's followers think, the greatest 
of evils, Ilia Government, cannot be acquitted on tho 
chargo of having brought Greece and Turkey to the verge 
of a rupture. The violent language which had been used j 
in Opposition had some influence in deterring tho Govern- 
ment from continuing the policy which had been the object 
of incessant vituperation. If tho late Ministers had re- 
mained in office, there would have been i o question of a 
Greek invasion of Thessaly; and it is possible that their 
successors might have adjourned immediate action if they 
lmd not been misled by tho capricious policy of France. 
Mr. Gladstone had created difficulties for himself by his 
attacks upon Austria, which, as he ought to have known, 
was intimately allied with Germany. It is not surprising 
that ho was encouraged to agitate tho question of the 
Greek claims by the acquiescence of all the Powers in the 
Conference of Borlin and in tho naval demonstration. 
Having, at last, gratified his fanciful enthusiasm for 
Montenegro, ho hoped to achieve a similar triumph in the 
interest of Greece. The decision of tho Conference, and 
the subsequent action of the Powers in the Adriatic, 
naturally caused tho Greeks to arm. Tho English Govern- 
ment, which may liavo been rash in stimulating their ambi- 
tion, perhaps deserves credit for its constancy to their cause; 
but statesmen are bouud to succeed, as well as to be benevo- 
lent and generous. If a considerable territory inhabited 
by Greek Christians is liberated without inordinate sacri- 
fices from the Turkish yoke, tho English Government will 
h&venoreaBon to regret its hazardous diplomacy. The 
alternative result of a long and bloody war, and perhaps 
of a defeat of the Greek enterprise, will involve a heavy 
responsibility. It is not necessary to consider the re- 
mote contingency of a war in which England might be a 
party. 


A SCHOOL BOARD FREAK. 

npHE strongest advocates of the compulsory clauses 
JL of tiie Education Act must have been moved to 
a momentary repentance by the appearance presented 
hy the^tiondon School Board in the Wandsworth 
i'olioe-oonrt last Tuesday. It was obvious from the 
first that tbe application of the power of forcing 
parents to send their children to an elementary school 


would be a matter of considerable delicacy. It was neces- 
sary that the School Board should possess the , power, in- 
asniueh as, without it, a large class of parents^would con- 
tinue tb sacrifice the children's interest to theifc own ; but 
as such an exercise of authority was likely to irritate those 
who had to submit to it, very great care was plainly re- 
quired not to give the enemies of the Board any occasion 
to charge it with harshness. Nor was it only for the 
Board’s own sake that this forbearance was required. 
To intorfere between parents and children may some* 
times be an inevitable, but it is always a very de- 
licate, operation. There is no point upon which people 
are more sensitive, and none on which they have a clearer 
right to bo protected against, than n “edicts intrusion. 
The proceedings at Wandsworth do not merely reflect 
discredit on the discretion of tho London School Board. 
Perhaps, as tho object of their zeal 1ms been a solicitor, and 
is now classical reader in a great printing office, tho mass 
of the people who are summoned from time to time 
to appear before Mr. Fault may he rather pleased than 
otherwise to find that 4t gentlefolk " come off no better than 
they do themselves. Even from this point of view, how- 
ever, there is something to be said by way of caution. It 
will not answer for the School Board in tbe long run to 
have its cases dismissed with costs. If any considerable 
number of parents find that tho School Board Super- 
intendent is sharply censurod by the police magistrate, and 
is told that tho Board ought never to have dreamed of insti- 
tuting proceedings on tho evidence before it, the deference 
paid by tliojpoor to the Visitors’ warnings will be very much 
lessened. To hold out against his remonstrance will come 
to bo regarded not as tho certain prelude to the infliction 
of a fine, bnt simply as the first move in a game which two 
can play at. The liirgpr the number of parents summoned 
before a police magistrate, the more indisposed he will 
ordinarily bo to convict any largo proportion of them. 
Vague fears of unpleasant consequences to arise from keep- 
ing children at home are by far the most efficacious moans 
of getting them to school, and, as evidence to the tender- 
heartedness of the police magistrate multiplies, this fear 
loses its influence. 

In the present case, however, the Board was not merely 
careless of its own interest, and, l>y consequence, of the 
! interest of tho ratepayers. Had its error ended here, it 
would have been sufficiently punished by tho ridiculo 
which the proceedings cast on tho action of its 
visitors. But, in tho process of making itself absurd, 
it went out of its way to annoy a man with whom, 
properly speaking, it was not at all concerned. The Visitor 
of a certain street in Wandsworth had observed, it seems, 
that when the children whom he could trace to the 
several houses had been seen olf to school, there was 
one family left behind which apparently needed no edu- 
cation. This was so shocking an exception that he felt 
compelled to make an immediate investigation into the 
reason ol‘ it. Apparently, howover, he approached tho 
inquiry with a preconceived determination that it should 
have but one result. In that particular street — a street 
from which thirty- five children daily went forth to the 
nearest Board school — no plea could be held sufficient 
to justify the keeping of a child at home. When tbe 
mystery of iniquity had been sounded to its depths, it 
turned out that this misguided householder had presumed 
to think that liis wife was competent to teach her 
own children. Whether the Visitor is of opinion that 
no limit should be placed to the interference of 
tho School Board does not appear. Possibly, if left to 
himself, he would like to drag every child in Loudon to a 
Board school. In practice, howover, lie no doubt recog- 
nizes that there is a point beyond which he must not go ; 
but he was not of opiuion that a mere solicitor — though 
he might also bo a good classical scholar — could make 
good his claim to exemption. Had tho father turned out 
to be the President of the Incorporated Law Society or a 
Professor at one of the Universities, tho Visitor would 
probably have retired from tho chase, but no lesser eminence 
than this could content him. What makes the whole case 
more extraordinary is that the defendant told the magistrate 
that he had offered to submit his child to bo examined on 
behalf of the School Board, but that he had received fur 
auswer nu intimation that he must send her to school. 
The School Board was resolved to rush upon its fate. 
To Cacsar, in the person of Mr. Paget, iL appealed, 
and to Cassab it accordingly went. It is to be 
hoped that the result of its appeal will suggest to it 
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some elementary considerations of prudence which may 
Berve to koep it out of harm's way another time. The 
intention of Parliament in passing the Education Act was 
not to give School Hoards a summary power of searching 
for children in private houses, whether there is or is 
not any decent reason for supposing that they are being 
allowed to go untaught. The Legislature meant to remedy 
a patent and flagrant ovil. Some millions of children were 
growing up in a state of ignorance which was certain to 
1iampc;r them in oarning a livelihood, and consequently 
not unlikely to lead them into crimo. If the streets of 
London are at all a fair test of the snoccss with which the 
Act lias been worked, there is still considerable room for 
the exorcise of the School Board’s energies without its 
being necessary to touch a single child whoso inability to 
read and wrifco may not bo proved by the application of 
the simplest test. Why it should please this well-mean- 
ing but wrong-headed body to wnuder into fields where 
success must at best be so doubtful as the one they lmvo 
been working at Wandsworth is really past explanation. 
Wo say tho field into which it lias pleased the School 
Board to wauder, because it is not merely in tho selection 
of tho particular case that tho error lies. The street which 
this energetic Visitor chose for tho scene of his labours is 
described os being made up of houses letting at average 
rents of 12 6 . 6 d. a week. Whether tho rent is put at so 
much & week by way of opprobrium is not quite clear ; but, 
at all events, 12 s. 6 d. a week, is more than 30/. a year. Now, 
the ability and willingness to pay 11 rental of this amounL 
is pie tty good evidence that those who pay it do not us a 
rule belong to the class for which educational compulsion 
is required. It isduio to say that the occupants of houses 
of this value aro rather clerks than working-moo, and that 
their notions of bringing up their children will commonly 
point to making them what they aro themselves. Conse- 
quently, tho commonest considerations of self-interest 
may be trusted to do the work of tho School Board Visitor, 
4tnd to do it far more efficiently than any such olficial can 
hope to do. A man who has to find up. 6 * 1 . a week for 
rent does not look furwurd to putting his children into em- 
ployments in which it will be a matter of no importance 
whether tboy can road and write. For such occupations 
as he hopes to obtain for them tho knowledge which they 
would obtain at a Board school is absolutely indispensable. 
4 parent is subject to a form of indirect compulsion which 
/sthe more effectual because it is entirely self-acting. Tho 
unskilled labourer is under no such pressure, bcchuso tho 
work to which he would send his child, if he were allowed 
to do so, needs no preliminary schooling whatever. But 
the work to which the clerk intends to send his child 
heeds, at all events, an entire mastery of tho rudimentary 
arts of reading*, writing, and arithmetic. If the School 
Board Visitor had been properly instructed by his supe- 
riors, bo would certainly have understood this us soon as 
•bo heard the rental of the houses. If ho had had any real 
iustiuct for his work, ho would probably lmvo known it as 
soon as ho saw the character of tho streot. As it is, 
neither ho nor the School Board seems to have had any 
jiist idea of their functions ; and we can only regret that 
tho School Board should not have had to pay more dearly 
for its blunder. Had the costs been heavier, tho motive 
for amendment might have been stronger. 


THE GERMAN MARRIAGE. 

f IpHE marriage of the heir of the Prussian and Gorman 
JL Crowns has been marked with every sign of general 
respect and popular sympathy. The bridegroom, Prince 
William, has had to tho lull all tho benefits of education 
which it is the custom of the Royal House of Prussia to 
secure to the future sovereigns of tho country. He has 
learnt his trade as an artisan, he has done duty with the 
Guards, he has studied politicul economy and criminal law 
in a University. Further, he has had the best of all edu- 
cations, the homo education of a son whoso father is a 
great military leader aud whose mother is one of the most 
accomplished and high-minded women of auy rank iu 
Europe. The bride is the daughter of that unfortunate 
Duke of AuausTKNBEiia whoso political fate was settlod in 
an hour iu a billiard-room. Prince Bismarck was not by 
•By means sure but that he would raise the Duke to the 
proud position of lord of Schleswig- Holstein. The courtly 
jurists of Germany hut} been instt ueted to prove that he bad 
an uuimpeacbablp title to the dignity. But when the Prince, 


in his oasual chatty way, entered on the subject o\ hie pre- 
tensions with the Duke, he found that the plan would not 
answer. He intimated th&t, although the Buis might have 
Schleswig-Holstein, Prussia must have Kiel, and in stea d 
of replying with grateful humilitv that this .was a matter 
of coarse, the Dais began to calculate how many square 
miles of water the harbour of Kiel contained. Them was 
an air of haggling about this which the PuiaroS disliked, 
And boforo they left the room the Princh informed tho 
Duke that bis olaim was a chicken which Prussia* had 
batchod, aud tho neck of which Prussia was perfeotly able 
to wring. Its neck was wrung immediately, and theiarists 
nt onco showed that-, in some mysterious way, the Kiag of 
Prussia had the clearest of all titles to the daehies. The 
Duke’s chance was gone, and he retired to obscurity and 
poverty. Now, at last, his family has its stroke of good 
luck, and his daughter is raised to a dignity far higher 
than auy to which he himself ever aspired. Tho bride 
has probably gained by having had to livo a life of 
enforced simplicity and retirement, and the German 
people like her all the better becanse she has been lifted 
from low to high estate, and becanse they think that 
little but personal affection could have guided the 
Prince in his choice. In point of lineage, however, 
she is all that could be wished, and if her husband is 
the Queen’s grandson, she herself is tho granddaughter 
of tho Queen’s half-sister. Everything was done to 
give solemnity to tho marriage, and to show how much 
it pleased tho Royal Family aud tho people. Prince 
Bismarck could not bo induced to leave his home on the 
occasion, but ho never goes out now unless ho appears in 
some very special emergency to abuse his former or pre- 
sent colleagues. But Count Moltke was present, as he is 
quite unaffected, and always appears when it is expected 
lie should do so. Berlin, or at any rate the well-dressed 
portion of Berlin, is intensely loyal, aud ontered into tho 
festivities with an ardour which tho bittorost weather 
could not cool. Lastly, when tho young Prince had to 
speak, ho spoke with much good sense and propriety, and 
expressed a modest hope that he might be found to walk 
iu the strict path of duty which it is the tradition of his 
house to follow. 

From tho days when tho Electorate was raised to the 
rank of a kingdom the Royal Family of Prussia has always 
treated the work of being a king as a very serious piece of 
business. It has pronounced that tho first duty of a king 
is to fight, to learn tho trado of war, and to know by 
rough practical experience tho duties of a soldier. His 
second duty is to know the secrets of economical adminis- 
tration, to take caro of land and money, and to bo a decent 
man of business. Tho world is looked on in Prussia as a 
hard place in which oven a king, to hold his own, must 
know how to push and save. Partly from tho exhibition 
of these qualities, and partly from the lingering tradi- 
tions of a patriarchal society, tho Royal Family of 
Prussia has always been extremely popular. In the 
course of time, and from a variety of causes, of which 
the example of Prussia was not tho least powerful, 
the Prussian conception of royalty and its relation 
to the people has become almost universal throughout 
Europe. I11 these days sovereigns are, with very few 
exceptions, carefully trained, hard-working, and really 
liked and respected. It is astonishing, considering how 
few sovereigns there are and how completely their posi- 
tion is dependent on thoir birth, that there should be at 
the present timo so many sovereigns who are in one way 
or another especially eminent. The Queen, the German 
Em mi or, the Emperor of Austria, and the King of Italy 
are all remarkable instances of rulers who are proficients 
in tho difficult art of ruling exactly as those whom they 
rule wish thorn to rule. The Kiug of the Belgians is 
one of tho best educated men of his day, and as a 
scientific goographer has a reputation with whiclf profes- 
sional exports might be content. The of Portugal 
challenges criticism or commands admiration by trans- 
lating one p lajr of Suakspkare after another into Portu- 
guese. The King of Sweden ventures on original compo- 
sition, and has iust published Flowers from his Journal. 
The C/au, whatever may be his shortcomings, has at 
least tried great experiments for the good of his people. 
Even the young King of Spain, whoso domestip educa- 
tional advantages were not very groat, has, shorifi* firm*, 
ness, passing almost into audacity, at what be considered 
to bo a critical moment in his short reign. This invention 
of hard-working royalty* is -quite modern, and is onto of the 
best of modern inventions. It cannot fail to have a powers 
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fltl effect on the political history of Europe. Democracy 
lent once checked and represented by the Sovereign when a 
king works in his sphere very much as the humblest labourer 
works in^ his. Whatever envy, too, royalty might oxcito 
must be in some degree abated by the discovery that tho 
life of a king grows more and more every day to be a life, 
not of pleasnre, but of toil. Unfortunately, it has lately 
been shown to be a life of constant exposure to tho attacks 
of assassins ; but attempts at assassination have at least 
the salutary effect, not only of awakoning popular enthu- 
siasm for the intended victims, but of giving occasion to 
admire the consistency with which royalty takes tho 
chance of personal dangor as part of its day's work, and, 
therefore, not deserving of any special consideration. 

The continued existence in the Prussian royal lino of 
the high qualities which have endoared it to tho Prussian 
people may serve to support tho sinking courage of those 
Germans who witness with dismay the latest eccentri- 
cities of Prince Bismarck. If tho Prince is one main- 
stay of the now "'Gorman Empire, tho character of tho 
Imperial Hoaso is another, and the day must come 
when the Prince will be no more, and tho Houso will 
live on. Prince Bismarck has lately declared that ho will 
never again talk of resigning, but will contimio to hold 
office until the day of his death, and that he will do this 
to Spite his enemies. He is indispensable, and ho knows 
and says it. The EmI’KUOR cannot do without him, and 
Germany cannot do without him. What he orders to bo 
done, whether it is bad or good, foolish or wise, is done, 
and must be doue. But ho no longer thinks it necessary 
to maintain even tho decencies of behaviour which befit 
his high position. Ho has always been blunt and harsh, 
but now ho has grown tyrannically insolent. To bo his 
colleague is to lead tho life of a dog, and even worse, for 
the most miserable dog expects not to bo beaten when he 
does what he is bid to do. Count Eulkniikro has just 
been forced to resign tho office of Prussian Minister of tho 
Interior by an act of the Prince which no man with tho 
least glimmering of self-respect could fail to resent. As 
Minister tho Count had approved a provision in a very un- 
important Bill of which Prince Bismarck disapproved. The 
Prince did not communicate with his colleague in any way, 
nor did he take tho trouble to come himself to the Upper 
Chamber in which tho Bill was being discussed. Lie 
merely sent a very minor official, who got up and read a 
writ ton statement, in which the Prince instructed tho Houso 
that the Minister of tho Interior was quite wrong, and j 
that the prevision in the Bill was a mistake. Count j 
Kulenberg resigned at ouee, and then the Prince, by way 1 
of making things comfortable, attended, throw over his j 
wretched dog of a minor official, who, he said, ought to j 
have had the sense not to read, but to learn by heart and 
speak tho statement entrusted to him, and finally voted for j 
tho provision ho had denounced. This incident came I 
directly after a violent scono in which Prince Bismarck j 
attacked his former Minister of Finance, Herr Camhiauskn. 
The offence of this old eolleagno consisted in his having 
managed Prussian finance with great success for six years, 
and disapproving of the financial policy adopted since 
he left office, which, however much Princo Bismarck 
may glorify it, has unquestionably landed tho country 
in something entirely unknown in Prussia, an annual 
.deficit. Nothing of this kind shakos Prince Bismarck's 
position, for apparently nothing can shako it. But 
Prince Bismarck is every day making it more and more 
impossible that he should have any successor, and pre- 
paring the way for a violent reaction against liis 
measures when lie is gono. Them would be a very serious 
danger that this reaction would be fatal to tho Empire 
were it not that, besides Prince Bismauck, there is tho Itoyal 
Family of Prussia to keep the Empire standing ; and, if the 
Grown Prince and Princess havo handed on the best tra- 
ditions of their family to a worthy son, they havo done 
very much to perpetuate the Empiro which was won by 
the present Emperor and by Prince Bismarck. 


THE SMALL-POX HOSPITAL AT FULIIAM. 

r pHE , managers of the Metropolitan Asylums Board 
^JL luufe, as some of our readers probably know, a quarrel 
of lqng standing with the inhabitants of Hampstead. The** 
managers claim, under an Act of Parliament, to havo a 
right to distribute the small-pox phtieuts of London where 
and how they think fit, and the plan they have adoptod is 


to bring them together in three or four large hospitals 
placed like detached forts in tho suburban parishrs. The 
inhabitants of Hampstead fall back on their rights at 
common law, and maintain that, in the absence of express 
words to the contrary, the Act of Parliament must not be 
taken to over-rido tho ordinary principle of law— that if 
the community injures a man for tho public convenience, 
it muBt give him compensation. It seems to be conceded 
that., if this contention can bo established, the system of 
largo hospitals must break down. The collection of a 
largo number of small- pox patients into one place tends to 
depreciate property, if not to communicate the disease, 
and the claims for compensation arising out of this state of 
things would be $o numerous and bo uncertain, that tho 
managers of the Metropolitan Asylums Board would be con- 
tinual ly in hot water. As yet the managers have been worsted 
in the conflict, and this defeat has generate ! a largo amount 
of wounded feeling. Now was tho time for tho ratepayers 
of Loudon generally to come forward to pour oil and wino 
into these lacerated hearts. One parish after another 
should have come forward and begged the managers to 
place a smull-pox hospital of the largest proportions 
their funds would allow them to build within tho parish 
boundary. The managers would then Jiave felt that all 
their children wen* not thankless, and that ignorance and 
selfishness were vices peculiar to Hampstead, lnstoad of 
this, the districts in which tho managers have plaood or 
proposed to place hospitals have with one consent begun 
to make excuse. Tho inhabitants of Kensington and 
Chelsea in particular have shown a painful indifference to 
the real issue. They have treated the matter as though it 
had to be decided with exclusive reference to the cure of tho 
patients, the prevention of disease, and the .rclutive obli- 
gations of London and its component parts. The sensi- 
bilities of tho Metropolitan Asylums Board have gone for 
nothing with them. It is nil iu vain that the managers 
have dragged through tho West End the pageant of their 
bleeding hearts. Kensington and Chelsea liuvo remained 
entirely unmoved. They havo gone on holding meetings, 
collecting snbsci iptions, and threatening legal proceedings, 
just as if the Metropolitan Asylums Board wore, not com- 
posed of flesh and hJood. 

Stated with that brutal plainness with which the con- 
troversy has been conducted on the side of tho districts 
which dislike having a gigantic small-pox hospital set up 
in their midst, the case of Kensington arid Chelsea comes 
to this. It is admitted that small-pox patients cannot in 
many cases l»c safely loft in their own homes. Self-interest, 
if no more generous feeling, suggests that constant care is 
necessary to prevent the spread of the disease, and that this 
constant care is not to be had, cxcopt where there are careful 
nursing aud proper appliances for disinfection. Among 
the poor those are unattainable advantages, and therefore 
among the poor there is no alternative but to got the 
patient as soon as possible into a hospital. Any dangor 
that may arise ftom moving him will be less than tho 
certain risk of leaving liim at homo. Common sense, how- 
ever, would seem (o suggest that the danger that may 
arise from moving him will increase iu proportion to the 
distance he has to be carried. Moreover, tiie further he 
goes from his own homo tho loss seuso of neighbourhood 
there will bo between him and those who live in the dis- 
trict to which be is taken. If a small-pox patient has to 
bo carried from bis house in one part of a parish to a lies- 
pital in another part, no one has any ground fur complaint. 
Tho parish is a unit in itself, entrusted with tho manage- 
ment of its own affairs, and competent to determine which is. 
the best site for a small-pox hospital. But, if a small-pox 
patient has to be carried from his houso in one parish to 
a hospital in a parish some miles distant, the case is alto- 
gether different. Tho parish in which the hospital stands 
acknowledges no tic of neighbourhood with the parish 
from which the patient is brought. It secs in the importa- 
tion of small-pox cases a source of infection unaccompanied 
by any compensating gain. On tiro parish hospital system 
tho district which suffers by one part of tho process is 
also the district which profits by the other part. If poor 
patients were left to battle with sruall-pox in their own 
houses they would do more mischief to their own neigh- 
bourhood than they can do by being moved to a hospital. 
On tho aggregate hospital system tho district which 
suffers by the presence of the patient iu the hospital does 
not, in the majority of cases, gain by his removal from 
his own house. As regards imported patients, there is 
nothing to sot against the danger of which the hospital is 




the centre. The parish which profits by the eareful 
Horsing that tho patient receives is not the parish in 
which tho hospital Btands, but a parish perhaps five miles 
distant. Even the parishes which lie between the 
patient's honso and the hospital may suffer by his journey 
aoross them; and here, also, the transaction is alto* 

{ ether one-sided. If tho patient had been attended # to in 
is own district, there need have been no distribution . of 
infection along tbe road to a distant hospital. The parish 
in which the disease bad its origin gets rid of him alto- 
gether, and parishes which have no connexion with it have 
to bear all the risk and annoyance. In point of fact, the 
aggregate hospital system is a premium upon carelessness 
in all parishes except those in which a hospital is actually 
placed. The moment small -pox breaks out they are able 
to cart it across the frontier, and thus one of the main in- 
ducements to take proper precautions against its appear- 
ance is entirely removed. 

The districts which border upon the small-pox hospital 
which the Metropolitan Asylums Board have set up at 
Fulham arc resolved not to submit to this inconvenience 
without seeing what they can do in the way of resistance. 
If the Hampstead case is finally decided against tho 
managers, the aggregate hospital system may bo taken as 
doomed. It will then bo in the power of any district to 
rid itself of tho burden by an appeal to the Courts, and 
where success is assured tho means of undertaking this 
appeal will certainly not be wanting. If, on tho other 
hand, tho Hampstead case goes in favour of tho managers, 
nothing further can be done in tho way of resistance, un- 
less Parliament can bo induced to undo its own work. 
It is difficult to believe that, when the facts of the situation 
are laid before it, it will refuse to take this course. When 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board were empowered to set 
up a few large hospitals in tho suburbs for the reception 
of small-pox patients from all parts of London, it was 
supposed that any dislike that might bo felt to the 
neighbourhood of a small-pox hospital was merely senti- 
mental. Unless a great number of witnesses have borne 
veiy inaccurate testimony, the dislike iu question has a 
very much better foundation thnn this. It is not merely 
tbe number of ambulances or of funerals that offends those 
who live near the hospital, but the fact — which it is ap- 
parently beyond the power of the managers to dispute — 
that there are more small-pox cases in the houses near the 
hospital than there are anywhere else. A largo hospital 
seems for some unknown reason to bo in proportion to the 
number of its inmates more a centre of infection than a 
small hospital. Even if tho objection were a purely senti- 
mental one, it might have serious practical consequences. 
Health is to Borne extent, the value of proper ty is to a very 
large extent, a matter of sentiment. Those who live in 
constant dread of catching small-pox are loss likely to load 
healthy lives than those who are free from any such ap- 
prehension. Those who want to sell their houses are cer- 
tain to find the price injuriously affected by tho fact 
that ambulances are constantly taking patients past tho 
door, or that a funeral, is seldom long absent from tho 
area of vision. When those annoyances have to be endnred 
for tho sake of neighbours no nearer thato tire managers 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board, even tho most chari- 
tably disposed person may hesitate as to what it behoves 
him to do. 


THE FRENCH ARMY AND TIIE CHURCH. 

T HE English public are indebted to Cardinal Manning 
for a very clear statement of the present position of 
the controversy which is going on in Franco with regard 
to tho exemption of ecclesiastics from military service. 
At the end of last year a Bill abolishing this exemption 
was introduced into the Chamber by a private deputy. 
The Government have since brought forward another Bill, 
making military service compulsory upon all ecclesiastics, * 
•but limiting the obligation, in the case of those pledging 
thepaselves to become parish priests, to a service of one 
year in a hospital or ambulance. The Committeo to which 
the Government measure has been referred has accepted 
the limitation of service to one year, but proposes that this 
dmreh&U be passed in the ranks, and not iu a hospital. 
The first; inquiry that suggests itself is, why it was thought 
moessary to move in tbe matter at all. It cannot be 
prefcendod that Franco is so short of soldiers that she 


cannot afford to let even tbe 'ministers of religtbn 
go about their business unmolested? The only expjjna- 
tion is that the Radicals saw in the abolition §1 |hc 
exemption a safe means of annoying the clergy and injuring 
the Church. The majority of Frenchmen ao not troubl? 
themselves about ecclesiastical questions so » long as the 
Church and the clergy retain their places in the social 
system of tho country, and they are consequently^ Very 
little concerned about the incidents of a priest's training. 
Provided that he is forthcoming whenever he is wanted, 
they are perfectly content. If the French bishops are 
right in their view of the effeot which this measure will 
have upon the supply of clergy, its ultimate result will be 
that a priest will no longer be forthcoming whenever , he 
is wanted. Tho question, of course, is largely one of de- 
gree ; and, if the Bill should be passed in the form which 
the Government propose, it would be much less injurious 
in its action than if it were passed in tho form first given 
to it, or even in that which it has received at the hands 
of tho Committee. As regards the parochial clergy, 
tho point of real moment is tho nature of the inter- 
ruption to which it is proposed to subject their training. 
It is difficult for Englishmen to take in tho full import- 
ance of this propitiation because thoy are accustomed to 
a clergy on whom a very different moral and sooial 
standard is imposed. Long and severe training is supposed 
to bo required for Homan Catholic priests. All the pro- 
posals which have been laid before the Chamber of Depu- 
ties interfere w it It this training in some degree. The 
original Bill wuuld have made every seminarist serve iu 
tho ranks for live years; tho Government Bill, as in- 
troduced amended by tho Committee, roduces this service 
in tho ranks, in tho case of seminarists undertaking to 
bocomo parish priests, to one year. The Government Bill, 
as originally drawn, transfers seminarists giving this 
pledge from the ranks to hospitals or ambulances. As re- 
gards tbe first of these three proposals, tho French bishops 
are probably guilty of no exaggeration when they say 
that, if it became law, French parishes would by degrees 
bo loft without priests. Five years spent in a camp or a 
barrack at a highly impressionable age would, in tho 
majority of cases, take nwny all desire to become a priest. 
Even a year thus spent might be sufficient to effect this 
change ; and the Church would thus have to depend for 
recruits upon the comparatively small number of men who 
do not conceive the wish to take orders till they have 
passed their first youth. If tho time with the colours is 
epent in a hospital or an ambulance tho caso is different. 
Though the work to be done there is not ecclesiastical, it 
need not be altogether secular. Indeed, it would probably 
bo found possible to reproduce to some extent the life of 
the seminary in tho hospital without interfering with tho 
primary duty of looking after tho sick. It is on this very 
ground possibly that the Committee have insisted on tho 
years being passed in the ranks. What is tho use, 
they may argue, of striking a blow at the Church 
and at the same moment taking measures to make it 
ineffectual ? There can be no reason for extending the 
obligation of military service to ecclesiastics, except that 
it will interfere with tho supply of clergy; and if service 
in a hospital can be so ordered as not to have this result, 
tho motive for making the change disappears. A reason- 
able Radical would argue that, as a large number of* 
Frenchmen want priests, and as priests cannot* be had 
unless young men preparing for orders are exempted from 
service in tho army, tho business of a French Government 
is to hold them exempt, if on no other ground, at least on 
the ground of public convenience. Bat then a French 
Radical would think himself disgraced if he could be 
reasonable on such a question as this. It touches religion, 
and where religion is concerned he is bound to have np 
fellowship with common sense. To be reasonable in 
dealing with the Church is to bo a reactionary of the worst, 
because tho most insidious, kind. A fight with Catholicism 
is its own reward. It is not necessary in order to justify 
it to show that something is to bo gained by victory. 
Indeed, it is not necessary oven to show that nothing will 
be lost bjr it. There is no risk that the typical French 
Radical is not ready to run if he can bat injure tbe 
Church. When, ' os in the present case, tha risk is 
remote and uncertain, the temptation to inflict the injury 
is the more irresistible. " ‘ 

, 1 i 

It is not, however, to the offect of this measure on the 
parochial clergy that Cardinal hLumnta’e letter has refer- 
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f nee. He leases it to the bishops of France to protest 
agaipst the abolition of the exemption regarded from this 
.point of view. Bat besides the parochial clergy there aro 
the religions orders of all kinds, none of whom will bo 
exempt, even under the mildest form of the proposed legis- 
lation, from service for five years in the ranks, or from 
beooming parish priests for at least ten years. The 
partionlar body in which Cardinal Manning is interested 
u the great Missionary Society of Franco, the Semiuairo 
des Missi ons KtrangcVos at Paris. Tho members of this 
Society “bind themselves by a solemn promise to live aud 
44 die as missionaries,’ * and during tho last fifty years 
“ 964 missionaries have been sent out from tlmt houso 
44 into the far East. Of these 31 have suffered marly r- 
“ dom, and 600 are still labouring in Japan, Corea, Tibet, 

“ China, and the Ea^fc Indies.” Tho Bill now before the 
Chamber of Deputios would break up this Society. 
Its members would bo compelled either to work fur 
ten yoars as parochial clergy or to servo for five 
years as soldiers. In the* former ease they would nut 
enter on their work until they wore thirty-four or thirty- 
five roars of age, with habits of body and mind aliko un- 
fittedibr the hardships aud dangers of a missionary lilt?. 
“ The greater part of those who laid down their lives luwo 
41 been put to dentil in those early years when by this law 
44 they would be detained in tho parishes of France.” In 
the alternative wise, that of five years’ service in barracks 
aud garrisons, the disposition to a missionary career could 
only be preserved by a miracle. Tho natural and ordinary 
result of such an interruption would he to turn the thoughts 
of tho Seminarists in quite another direction. Lfc is need- 
less to say that tho authors of the proposed legislation have 
no care for missionary enterprise as such. I’ hey arc pro- 
bably of opinion that, as between one superstition and 
another, the superstition in which tho membeis of the 
Sciniriaire des Missions E trim gores find their converts is 
preferable to the superstition in which they leave them. 
They will not see in 11m figures enumerated by Cardinal 
Manning tho yearly average of j 0,000 adult baptisms, 
and tho 700,000 native Christians now under missionary 
care, any reason whatever for modifying the Bill 
in favour of the Seminary iu the ltue du Bac. But there is 
another light in which tho question may be looked at, aud 
though a French liadicnl of the purest water may obsti- 
nately close his eyes to Ibis, it is just possible that tho 
Government may not entirely refuse to consider it. The 
French nation lias not hitherto boon negligent even of its 
ecclesiastical reputation abroad. Tho part it has played 
in the protection of the Latin Christians in the East 
is a conspicuous instance to the contrary. A French 
missionary is nn excellent instrument for spreading tho 
knowledge of his country as well as the knowledge of his 
religion. In this respect he is an unofficial emissary of 
his Government as woll as an official emissary of his 
Church. Throughout the distant regions in which the 
members of the Smninairo des Missions E Iran gores spend 
their lives, the name of Frauen is largely known by means 
of tbeir labours. It is quite true that Frenchmen have no 
material interest in tho name of their country being 
published in, the further East ; hut, if they ure for this 
reason indifferent to it, they most be made of very different, 
stuff to tho Fronchtuon who have gone bofnro them. Jf 
the obligation of military service is extended to the in- 
mates of the Seminary in tho ltue du Bae, the missions in 
tho East may nob languish, for the Seminary can bo trans- 
ferred to the Channel Islands. But, if so, its members will 
go out$ not as Frenchmen, but as exiles ; and they will be 
animated with all an exile’s indignation against the power 
which has banished fyirn. It is hard to believe tlmt the 
French Government will think tho services of a hundred 
or two additional soldiers worth securing at this price. 


FRENCH PROTESTANT SETTLERS IN AMERICA. 

I N a paper contributed to the Antiquary for March Mr, Noel 
Ssinsbury touches on an interesting episode of French and 
Colo nial history, when he proposes to describe tho 44 First Settle- 
meat of French Protestants in America.” lie tells us, how- 
ever, little of its antecedents or surroundings, and his readers 
might find ix difficult to understand how such a scheme* 
came to be contemplated or why it so persistently foiled. We 
ore fold, truly enough so far, that the design owed its origin 
tb\the exile of Scubme, Duke de Fonteaoy, who finally took 
refuge iu England after the ill success of his expedition, 


aided by English Bhips under the Duka of Buckingham, for 
the relief of La Rochelle. Tho English fleet had, indeed, not 
long before been engaged, in alliance with the Dtftch, in aiding 
Louis XIII. against his disaffected Protestant subjects under the 
command of Soubise. Mr. Sainsbury, by the way, speaks as though 
the Dutch were fighting on the side of Soubise. Butman estrange- 
ment hod since grown up botween the French and English court, 
partly on religious partly on political grounds, and thus Bucking- 
ham was disposed to listen to tho solicitations of Soubise, who was 
thou lodged at Charlton House, to ho near the Court at Greenwich, 
and spared no pains in exaggerating all tho hostile acts of Riche- 
lieu. He succeeded in gaining English assistance for relieving tho 
siege of Rochelle. The result proved disastrous to the fortunes of 
Soubise himself and of his party, and many of his followers are 
said to have gone over to the Spaniards, others to the West Indies, 
while some— to whom we Khali return presently— sailed for 
America. Mr. Sainsbury tolls 119 that there aro still many 
noble families resident in America who aro proud of claiming 
descent from tho French Protestant settlers of nearly 250 
years ago, little of a succtvs us tho settlement eventually 
proved to be. But it is hardly possible to look back upon its 
humble and casual beginnings, dependent as it was for what little 
it did achieve exclusively on foreign sanctions and support, without 
asking oneself how it was that French Protontantism so entirely 
and conspicuously failed to make good its position at. homo. Ihs 
question is of course too wide a one to lin discussed in detail here, 
but Sir J. Stephen throws out some hints in his Lectures on the 
History of France which go for towards suggesting a general reply. 
The i’rotestnuls formed at one time half, or more than half the 
entire population, which makes their speedy and entire collapse the 
more remarkable ; yet they somehow novel* idtMitified themselves 
with the nation. Protestantism became in England an integral 



the national diameter. For a brief moment the hymns of Morot 
and the preaching of Bezu became “ the mode in a country where 
that capricious power has over erected tho chief so it of her do- 
minion,” but ero long tho national spirit reasserted itself. A 
system which ignored ecclesiastical traditions and solemn cere- 
monial, which broke rudely with tho past, aud sought to 
bind on all consciences the iron spiritual yoke of tho Christian 
Institutes of Calvin, hud nothing in common, with tho pro- 
valent tone of French sentiment, and this agniu helps to account 
for whnt was in itself another filial weakness of French 
Protestantism ; the Reformed Church almost from the first assumed 
the inappropriate nlliee of a party in tho State, and too often of- a 
hostile party, which arrayed against it the patriotism aa well 
as the orthodoxy of the rest of the nation. And heneo again the 
Huguenots were yet more heavily weighted by what Sir J. 
Stephen calls “ the sanguinary habits they contracted during nanny 
years of civil warfare,”* which led them to persecute, when they 
hml the opportunity, to the full as ruthlessly as their rivals. 
We aro inclined indeed to think that this persecuting temper 
was not wholly duo to tho bitterness engendered by years of civil 
conflict'*, but had u close connexion with the peculiar spirit of 
their creed, which its founder had signally exemplified in the burn- 
ing of Servants. At nil events it certainly existed, and the spirit 
o (‘'intolerance is all tho more likely to discredit a sect which has 
tho will to persecute without the power. To this day Protestantism, 
bv the confession of its leading men, hns never been n success in 
France. Tho first attempt to transplant it to the new world, 


however well intended, did not prove much more fortunate. 

“ Their first settlement in America,” Mr. Saiusbury says, “ 


took 


place in connexion with an intended plantation of Carolina nearly 
thirty years before any actual settlement, took place,” and forty 
y Mira, we mnv add. boiuie an English colony was established there 
under a grant of (Tunics II. in 1670. It was in fact entirely 
under English auspices that this French enterprise was undertaken. 
Neither then nor for a long time afterwards was colonization 
un idea at all encouraged in France. It was by foreign commerce 
that Venice and the Italian cities, os well as Amsterdam had 
thriven, and England feina* the sixteenth century had followed in 
their wake, while the wealth and power thus acquired had roused 
manufacturing industry at home. To Ais result tho immigration 
of French Huguenots which proved very prejudicial to their own 
country, had contributed. Colbert indeed perceived all this clearly 
enough, aud proposed to compete with England and Holland in this 
peace! al rivalry, but his voice was drowned in tho din of war. 
Nothing could* bo more antipathetic to commercial or colonial en- 
terprise than the Government of Louis XIV., and to the last they 
ignored the advantages of colonial empire. In the negotiation of 
the Treaty of Utrecht the King showed himself more anxious to 
gain a vlllago in Flanders than a continent beyond the sea. 
Meanwhile attempts had already been made in Elizabeth’s reign 



prominently put L _ 

taking, or, as Sir Humphry expressed it, “ the honour of God and 
compassion of poore infidels captived by the devil, it seeming pro- 
bable that God hath reserved these Gentiles to he reduced^ into 
Christian civility by the English nation.” Two vessels were after- 
wards sent out by Bir \V. Raleigh, and the Queen bestowed 
on tho country they discovered the name of Virginia. But 
it was not till more tlian twenty years later that a regular settle- 
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ment waft effected there, when a new Company obtained in 
1606 a charter from James I. for the purpose. In 1624 
the Crown * resumed its grant, and the (settlement became 
a royal colony. About the game time lho Baron de Sancd, who 
was a devoted follower and secretary of Houhisc, and had come 
with him to England after tho disastrous termination of the ox- 

S edition to Rochelle, conceived the idea of finding a permanent 
ome for the French Protestant refugees in America. Ife was 
in the enjoyment of a pensi m of loo/, a year from Charles I., but 
he petitioned to have this sum doubled in order the belter to be 
able to help his fellow-sufferers and compatriots, and also applied 
in the following letter, addressed to Lord Dorchoster, then Secretary 
of State, for “letters of denization ” : — 

Momma wauit, 

he ddair que j'nv de servir Ha ALijostd et me retircr on co pain Day nvon 
tna fiuuille ct lout ce que j'nv rn Krnnce nii^sv pour liiiro liuliitiier rl<»R 
ftanfuols protc»tnua on Yirginie*|iniir y planter des vibrios, olives, fain: ties 
soyos, et du scl me fait vou.h Miplicr (res liumblenivut d'obtunir de Ha 
Mojostd qull luv plaiscmMionorcr do lutres de gentillioimno dc sa diauiluo 
privee. Avec lctrea de Deni <ou pour inov et niou ids. Et qu’il luv i»1«Im* 
Conner ordre & Monseigneur 1’Aiulmssjuleur qui ira vn Erituri* d obtenir 
coni mo ayant I'huiincur d’eatre Him domeslique, litcilv ct hurcte pour inov 
avcc la jeuiusancp de mon bieu niin qur pnr re mnycn vt wmto lu fuveur dr 
ba Maientd jo pubmc iwiy Cairn transporter ina iamillo et ni on biru pour 
cat re pluM pleat a servir sa Mujestd cl vuiis auksv niun seigneur. 

Sancis. 

His object, like that professed by tho English colonials, was 
primarily a religious one, not however for the conversion of tho 
heathen, hut for the quiet maintenance of the Huguenot religion, 
which had been banished from France. It was accordingly stipu- 
lated, os a firm qud non, that every Frenchman who wished to 
join, the expedition, should furnish a certificate from his pastor 
that he belonged, ti the Deformed Church, and “that none 
shall be willingly admitted or entertained into this plantation 
which shall not be of tho Protestant religion.” This provision, we 
may observe in passing, presents a striking contrast to tho neigh- 
bouring settlement of Maryland, founded only two or three years 
later by about two hundred English Itoman Catholic families, 
under the direction of Lord Baltimore, in which it was provided 
from the first that all who professed the Christian faith should he 
allowed the free exorcise of their religion, an arrangement loyally 
maintained, as long as tho Homan Catholic settlers retained their 
control of tho colony, but no longer. The scheme" proposed by 
De Sancd found favour with Charles I., and in 1O30 articles were 
agreed upon between tho King’s Attorney-General and himself and 
instructions were drawn up for settling a French plantation in Caro- 
lina, and for the voyage, lhit in spite of these formal arrangements, 
und of the provision of 1,000/. for the expenses of their transit, 
the Bettlera did not reach Carolina. The Mayflower took them to 
Virginia, but for the time they got no further. It was forty 
years later, us wo have already intimated, that Charles 11 . granted 
u charter to Lord Berkeley and others for tho colonization of 
Carolina, and John Locke, who was then Secretary to Lord Shaftes- 
bury, was requested to frame a constitution for it. This constitu- 
tion, uulike that designed by tho French settlers, established 
perfect religious equality among all sects, with tho peculiar regu- 
lation that at the age of 17 every citizen should choose his 
religion and publicly enroll himself among its members. Whether 
any of the French settlers who had come over in the Mtv/Jiowcr 
to Virginia forty years before and had been afterwards reinforced 
by a fresh batch sent out by I)o Banco in the Thomas, or rather 
any of their descendants, eventually found their way to Carolina 
does not appear. They seem at all events to have remained 
in Virginiu and wero thus the first French Protestants to settle in 
America. 

Mr. Sainsbury indulges in some, to say tho least, rather 
gratuitous speculations on tho “fruitful results” to which l>o 
Haneys scheme would hAvo lod, if it had been carried out to 
the eud. The settlers, ho observes, were men of high character 
who had fought under Soubise, and they would have hud n rich 
and virgin soil to cultivate, but “ their wishes were frustrated, und 
tho settlement of a line colony in America delayed for more than a 
quarter of a century,” when Carolina was colonized not by French 
but English settlers. It is impossible of course to say what might 
have happened if things had turned out otherwise than they did, 
though we have heard of a sermon devoted to considering what 
would have happened if Abraham had actually sacrificed Isaac, 
one point specially dwelt upon being what Sarah would have said 
wheu she heard of it. But without presuming to dogmatize on 
h) pothetical contingencies, it is not so clear to ur as to M r. Sainsbury 
that the cause of civilization has been greatly the loser by the 
frustration of De Saucd’s original design for colonizing Carolina. 
The French had not, at that period, as was observed before, shown 
any peculiar aptitude for work of the kind, and though tho 
Huguenot refugees undoubtedly carried off with them some of the 
bam life blood of the nation, it does not follow that the handful of 
settlers who went out in the Mayflower would have displayed all 
the energies and resources requisite for a confessedly difficult and 
unaccustomed enterprise. In one point at all events it may be 
feared that their administration would have been less commend- 
able than that eventually organized under the advice of Locke. 
We have seen what stringent measures were adopted to exclude I 
any but Protestants from taking part in the settlement, and with 
study a commencemetft the colonists would have only too probably 
learnt to emulate the conduct of -their Puritan co-reugionists 
the Pilgrim Fathers of $Tew England, both towards heathen 
nations and European misbelievers. How the Pilgrim Fathers 
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treated those « tawny pagans," “ rabid wolves," M grim and 
bloody salvages, 1 " the unhappy Indians, whom they regarded 
os “ so many devils," the'r own admiring historian Mather has 
told us with a jubilant candour which leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. Nor is he less explicit in describing their faithful deal- 
ing with “Quakers, Adamites, and other accursed sects," who 
alter some preliminary lining were first to have their ears cut 
off, then their tongues bored through, and if finally recalcitrant 
were put to death. Whole houwmolds were banished simply 
because their bond was “ a dam-ned Quaker," or because they had 
privately celebrated the Servico of the English Prayer-book* 
Now the French Calvinists did not at all fall short of their English 
coreligionists in narrowness and intolerance, and it is very probable 
therefore that Carolina may have thus been spared a repetition 
of the atrocities which disgraced Now England till a peremptory 
order from Charles II. at leugtli brought the reign of the saints to 
a close. Bo that as it may, it is remarkable that the first design of 
founding a French colony, and the first actual Jandiug of French 
settlers in Americn, should have owed itS origin so entirely to 
religious contro vermes at home, and should only have become 
capable of realization under English patronage, and with the aid 
of English gold. 


IRELAND IN AND OUT OF PARLIAMENT. 

W E do not quite know whether it is a subject of congratula- 
tion or not that the interminable Irish question has been 
rather more lively of late than has for some weeks been the case. 
Under ordinary circumstances there could bo no doubt about the 
matter; but the characteristics of Irish liveliness lire unfortunately 
such ur to make un mixed rejoicing over them impossible. The 
murder, or attempted murder, oi Mr. ilearuo; the outrage on 
tho house of Mr. Scott, at Crossmoliua ; the reappearance of 
bands of nrmed ruffians, who were doubtless under tho im- 
pression that the English Hadicals had prevailed, And that his 
gnu and his pistol were not to bo taken from tho poor Irishman, are 
things not to be laughed at. We could willingly exchange such 
a period of hustle even for tho terrible quiescence of two or 
three weeks ago, when the oratory of Mr. Sexton and the 
Messrs. O’Connor was almost tho sole symptom of life that Irish- 
men showed. Luckily, however, their renewed activity is not all 
of this kind. Tenants are paying their rents, to the horror and 
disgust of the champions of dishonesty. The little gaum of mock 
auction lias been interfered with by tho energetic persons who 
organized the Boycott expedition, and — the Government nt last 
atlording renfionable protection- -the friends of defaulting tenants 
find, to their intense disgust, that they must either buy in dis- 
trained stock at lair prices, or else that the abhorred Orangemen 
get very nice little bargains, which are promptly carried away out 
of the reach of houghers and stalbers. The simple truth that 
the Laud League is perfectly powerless* against a little pluck and 
a little counter-organization, and that its members are in many 
cases rather glad to got out of its dutches than otherwise, may 
bethought to have been rather long in forcing itself upon the 
minds of loyal Irisktuon. But it is fair to remember that, 
until very recently, they were not merely as sheep without 
a sbepheid, but as sheep who h vc an unpleasantly shrewd idea 
that tho shepherd is on tho side of the wolves. Now that this 
impression has been removed by tho pasting of the Coercion Bill 
and tho pushing nil (better late than never) of the almost more 
important Arms Bill, thore ought to he no fear of a relapse into 
the evil condition of panic terror which larly in the winter 
encouraged scoundrels to crime and dis.'ouruged honest mon from 
resistance. 

London and Paris, however, rather than Dublin have been the 
centres of the revival of Irish liveliness. Mr. Parnell, though he 
has since returned, bos been in abscondouce, being apparently 
anxious to establish, with the help of Mr. Stephens, a new general 
maxim that bad Irish agitators, when they are found out, go to 
Paris. It is uncertain whether the somewhat Judut-liko duties 
incident upon bearing the bag or an exaggerated fear of the 
Coercion Act, or the pleasures of M. Rochefort's society, or 
anything else, determined the lost llight of the member for 
Cork. ILis experiences do not »eeui to have been quite so 
cheerful as those of his first visit, for indeed the French are a 
fickle people, and but too apt to change their idols. Part of Mr. 
Parnell's duty appears to have been to perform the operation which 
his countrymen call “ making bis soul, by calling on the Arch- 
bishop of Paris, and so cleansing himself of the stun of M. Roche- 
fort’s company. The interview must have afforded the Archbishop 
an opportunity of displaying the well-known diplomacy of the 
hierarchy to which he Delongs, but does not seem to have been 
fertile in any moving incidents or lively speeches. Indeed, if the 
TiUyraphf may be believed, Mr. Parnell has not been onary of 
utterances which are not likely to conciliate the Church, bven 
going the length of disparaging the authority of the Holy Father. 
This same interview, however, at least resulted in one pleasant 
mot. Mr. Parnell is reported in Che Time* to have made the 
somewhat superfluous etstement that the Irish wen not “ claims 
iog the right to pay in their awn way." Theft Mir. Parnell\ 
went to see Marshal MacMahon, who expressed himself in 
affectionate terms towards tho eountry df his ancestors, but! de- 1 
dined to say anything concerning toe land, Notation, whereby 
the Marshal may be add to have proved himself on old soldier in 
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Aha fullest sense of the word. But the most curious dtiboire which 
rthe member for Cork has. experienced was in connexion with the 
'Vector Hugo festival. Thewtory has been told in singularly different 
'Ways, and though thore is something not very credible about all 
t&he forms of it, they agree so far tnat it is not easy to refuse 
•credence to their point of agreement. It seems that Mr. Parnell's 
•name was*put down on the Committee of the occasion, which, con- 
sidering the way in which he lifts been takon up by the great writer 
<*n spite of the protestations of that sincere Radical whose identity 
as known only to the Daily News) does not seem improbable. Now 
president GnSvy’s name was also on this Committee, and while one 
«tory has it that the President insisted that he or Mr. Parnell must go, 
ithe Committee bravely but improbably choosing the Exile of Erin 
mad snubbing the chief of the State, the other says that they re- 
gretfully drew their pon through Mr. Parnells "name, and not 
(through that of M. Grdvy. The odd thing is that both stories 
ooem to insinuate that the proceeding was due, if not to representa- 
tions of official English persons, at any rate to the desire of French 
•officialism not to offend England. Mr. Gladstone and his Govern- 
ments have always shown themselves remarkably thin-skinned, 
tout it is hardly credible that such a foolish thing ns this was 
.actually done at their instance. A great many people in England 
ithink very badly of Mr. Parnell, and some people think very 
eueanlr of him. But why a Government such us that of England 
•should object to a subject of the (^ueen, ns yot unconvicled of any 
offence and enjoying tiie position of momber of Parliament, figuring 
by the side of tile President of the French Republic on tho occasion 
4»f a purely private and non-political festival is uioro than we can 
•understand. Possibly French ** interviewers ” have put their own 
construction on the matter ; hut, however this uia) bo, it docs not 
•Appear that Mr. Parnell has hnd altogether a happy time, of it in 
•the chief of what a gentleman in difficulties recently called the 
three centres of pleasure. M Pleasure has been my ruin/’ said this 
person, who had made some mistakes in connection with his 
master's till ; 14 I've been working Paris.” Mr. Parnell has been 
working Paris, too; without, it would Bccm, very successful 
results. * 

Meanwhile the deserted Blieep— with Mr. Justin McCarthy for 
•dcputv-Bliepherd, and Mr. Lulumehero for chief slieop-dog -have 
been doing their best to withstand those ravening wolves the 
Government and the Opposition. Mr. Labouchero, to do him jus- 
tice, has discharged his functions to admiration, displaying 
.all the activity and faculty of bark which a good sheep- 
dog ought to display. A plensanter picture has not recently 
«fc*e 11 presented to Parliament than the little glimpse which tho 
senior member for Northampton gave it the other day of liiR re- 
ligious creed and practices. The curtain of Mr. LahouchiWs 
oratory was lifted up and he was discovered paying his devotions 
«Co his 44 two patron saints Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bright.” It is 
&rtio that at the moment of spanking the devotee appeared to bo 
minded towards his saints much as the traditional Portuguese 
sailor is when wind or calm does not reward his orisons. But 
still the fact of the two statesmen being Mr. Labouchore’s patron 
saints is on record not to perish. Northampton no doubt thinks 
.him and his colleague only less saintly than Mr. Bright and 
Air. Gladstone, and in that chho it must be allowed that a 
-quainter communion of saints has rarely existed. Ilagiologists 
(should really take note of the conjunction. Nor ought the 
remarkable effort of eloquence in which Mr. Macdonald in- 
dulged on the same night and in the same connexion to be left un- 
Lotfeed. The image oi the Liberal party attending as deaf mutes 
4 i>t the funeral of the liberties of Ireland has deservedly attracted 
•attention. By the side of these efforts of the Land Leaguers’ Eng- 
lish allies, the helpless bloalings of the victims themselves sound 
irather feeble. Mr. Sullivan has indeed frequently aired his impres- 
sive oratory. But Mr. Sullivan should bear in mind a criticism 
once allotted to Campbell's Lochicl : — “Thcro is a superabundance 
•of blaod in the picture.” The picture of the Government repos- 
ing on their epithet laurels was vigorously touched in, but was 
•certainly open to the objection just quoted. Tho palm of the 
•week's oratory concerning Ireland, howevor, certainly rests 
with the Home Secretary. Even Sir William Hurcourt has 
narely produced a more’ remarkable monument of combined 
Caste And judgment than the speech which ushered in tho 
Anns Bill. To commend Mr. Dillon by way of insulting 
Air. Parnell would have been all very well if Mr. Forster had 
<not done exactly the same thing a few nights before. But 
wvhen the leader of a great and victorious parly taunts the leader 
•of a small and beaten party on his Absence in his absence one 
really begins to lose one's wav in bewildering computations of 
Che relative valour displayed. It is not heroic to run away ; hut, 
sit any rate hremlizud countries, it is not heroic to bawl insults 
sifter the ffigktve. It may be Admitted to be hard that when a 
tnan has got up two good quotations from the Anti-Jacobin and 
(the works of Shakspeare he should not be allowed to tire them off’, 
but surelythe former at least would have„kept till Mr. Parnell s 
return. However, this was of course a matter for Sir William's 
own consideration, and if he wished to show how he him-*, 
•self was a person M in battle much delighting,” especially in 
battle where the enemy has run away, the opportunity was 
•certainly a good one. Conciliation is, after all, out of place 
when you are going, like Ben Jonson with Marston, to 11 beat a 
man and take his pistol from him." That is exactly what Sir 
William was going to do with Mr. Justin McCarthy and his 
foBewem, and he let them know his intention quite after the 
thefaion of a Homeric, Arabian, or Ojibbeway warrior. But it is 


not surprising that the Home Rulers were but little pleased with 
the frank ana cheerful manner in which the new lash was cracked 
before being laid on their bocks, and though there might have 
been much frothy and aimless talk in any case, Sir William is pro- 
bably responsible for having mode it more aimless, more frothy, 
and, above all, more than it would otherwise have been. Air. 
Justin McCarthy might havo been happier than in his parallel 
botween Sir William Harcourt and Cicero; but Mr. Labouohdre 
was again well to the fore with a complaint of the artful 
wickedness of the Tories, who were “ humbugging" tho guileless 
Government. Considering the usual attitude of Mr. Labouclidre'a 
friends towards tho intellects of their political opponents, it may 
well be imagined that to be humbugged by a Tory represent** to 
them the lowest pitch of possible degradation. That his patron 
saints should suffer this must certainly bo heartrending to a pious 
man. Ab for Mr. Dillon’s frankness on Thursday, ho has received 
so much praise for his outspoken language, both from Sir William 
Harcourt and Mr. Forster, that he naturally craves for more. 
Altogether, the eloqueuoe of tho week, if sometimes a trifle ir- 
relevant, has been much livelier than any wo have had for a long 
timo, especially if Mr. John Devoy’B terrible telegraphic threat of 
“ stamping out ” the Jlome Secretary be included in it. Nature 
has made Sir W illiain Harcourt very difficult to stamp out, and 
when the stamping match comes on wo are prepared to put our 
moderate 44 pile ' on the Home Secretary. 


ENGLISH TACT rCS IX SOUTH AFRICA. 

O NE would suppose from reading some remarks in certain 
newspapers that our forces are so weakened by the last de- 
feat that Sir Evelyn Wood will be unable to effect anything 
until the arrival of reinforcements. Now 300 men represented 
the fifteenth part of the troops which Generals Colley and Wood 
might have gathered immediately cither for attack on Laing’e 
Nek, or in combination for feint against that position, and flank 
movement by Wakkerstroom. General Wood is minus one-fifteenth 
of the forco available a few days back. AVhat is really deplor- 
able in the military sense is, firstly, that we should have deserved 
defeat ; secondly, that wo got what we deserved. There is no 
reasonable room for doubt that the lust disaster, like the two 
previous ones, was entirely tho result of ouv own action. Colonel 
Gordon, discussing in tho Army and Navy Gazette , shortly before 
the fight on tho Mujuba llill, the best way of going to work when 
regulars are called upon, encumbered us they necessarily are with 
impediment a, to campaign against irregular levies, protests against 
the mistakes we British so frequently make at starting. The 
gallant officer— than whom perhaps nono living is more qualified to 
speak about what he writes —observes that we rush into a war on 
the vidi, vent , rtW principles. We begin with employing an in- 
sufficient force ; that forco we provide with huge encumbrances 
which swallow’ up half our numbers in escort duty, and then wo 
wonder that an enemy ten times more numerous, and capable of 
rapid movement because unencumbered, wins an occasional suc- 
cess. A writer in a military weekly paper assures us that the 
double defeat at Laing’s Nek and Ingogo was due to the 
poor quality of our soldiers under tho short servico system. 
“ We shall see,” he prophesies somewhat unfortunately, 44 what 
those two remaining grand old regiments, the 92nd High landers* 
and tho 60th (Indian battalion), will do when they como 
on tho field.” And we have seen that not even soldiers of 
a “grand old regiment” can succeed when placed in hopeless 
situations. The 92nd, by all accounts, fought at the Spitzkop as 
became their antecedents ; but the 58th fought equally well, and 
with like ill-success, at Inning’s Nek. It is amusing to see how 
after each of our dofoAts at Isandula, at Muiwand, before Oabul in 
the Cunduhar sortie, at Laiug's Nek, at Ingogo, at the Majuba 
Hill, every one with a hobby rides olF at a gallop proclaiming far 
and wide “ You see how right I was I ” And in nearly every case 
it has turned out that the cause of our disaster lay, not in any 
shortcomings on the part of young troops, but in the short- 
sightedness, over-confidence, absolute temerity of those chained 
with their conduct. Each of the defeats above-named we judge, 
by a very Bimple process of logical deduction, to havo resulted 
from some cause utterly beyond the control of the troops engaged. 
When their ammunition is exhausted, and they ore separated 
from its reserves by a rngiDg multitude of foes, they succumb as 
at Isandula ; when, as at Maiwand, they ore drawn up in full face 
of a powerful artillery, and, after being pounded for hours, are 
hemmed in by ten times more numorous enemies, and assailed 
with surprising valour, it would be miraculous did they not suc- 
cumb. When, again, a small and gallant band was sent out on 
that mad and miserable sortie from Gandahar, it was so contrived 
that every element of failure should be enlisted on their side; 
and it would be absurd, and beside the mark, to stay and inquire 
if they were old soldiers or short-service men who were defeated 
in thAt enterprise. Eye-witnesses of the attack by tho short- 
service men of the 58th at Lning's Nek oil attest their excellent 
bearing under a devouring tire ; but when the handful of brave 
men had executed their mission, and seized a point of vantage, and 
looked for the necessary support to hold what was won, 
not a scrap of support was forthcoming. What would it have 
benefited Sir George Colley had he commanded the servioes of 
Wellington's Peninsular veterans if these, like the troops he actu- 
ally disposed of, were left high and dry on the Ingogo height to be 
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Jetted at leisurely by excellent marksmen under cover P And 
tt&w as regards the last of the three defeats experienced between 
January 28 and February 28. It may be n little early to condemn, 
'.as bos "so freely been done by some of our contemporaries, the 
original enterprise as planned in the mind of the commanding 
General. It is quite possible, and not at all improbable, tbat be may 
have been in possession of information showing that one or more 
of the beleaguered garrisons would be unable to hold out beyond 
a certain very limited period. At the (same time, his reconnais- 
sances had shown him that the Mnjuba Hill commanded the Boer 
line of defence, and indeed took it in reverse ; moreover, he was 
aware that; important to the enemy tis it was to hold this point, 
its occupation had so far been neglected. To the General’s appre- 
ciation the question doubtless presented itself whether it wan ad- 
visable to wait till his force had closed up from the rear, and, so 
to speak, “chanco” the Boers leaving this important point unoc- 
cupied meanwhile ; or if it wits better to seize, even with small 
means, the opportunity which presented itself, lie derided, as we 
know, on the latter alternative. And, all other questions apart, 
it seems to us that it is very difficult to blame him for so doing. 
"Whatever may have been his previous errors of judgment in this 
campaign, we are certainly inclined to think that his plan of fore- 
stalling the enemy at the palpably decisive point by a bold and 
rapid dash was the true course to pursue. We know how instantly 
the Boers perceived tho magnitude of their error ; and how, but 
for energetic intervention on the part of their leader, they were 
prepared to mbke off at once, abandoning the scene of their former 
triumph, and tho ono position in tho country which gave them a 
fair chance of contesting our advance to the llooge Veldt, or table- 
land of tho Transvaal. 

It is when we come to the consideration of the measures 
adopted for carrying out tho plan that wo find occasion for calling 
the General’s action in question. Wo have sufficient information 
now to enable us to pass a pretty definite opinion. “Military 
operations, ” as tho lata excellent soldier and historian Major 
Charles Adams has observed, “all resolve themselves into 
questions of time eud distance.” In the present instance, it was in- 
dispensable that the distance to bo traversed should be surmounted 
in time to enable the advancing party to get to their destination, 
and make themselves securo against counter attack before that 
attack could bo delivered. But wo read that, on account of tho 
ever-recurring obstacles on the way, tho force moving from 
Prospect Hill did not reach tho Mnjuba Ilill till seven in the 
morning, after a wearing night’s march, during which the way 
was lost, and much ground had to ho re traversed. Once arrived, 
it would only bo in accordance with all recent precedent that 
shelter trenches, or entrenchments of some kind, should bo at 
once prepared. But it was too late. Tho men were breathless 
and tired out with their exertions *, and, before any work of dig- 
ging or throwing up protection of any kind could bo proceeded 
with, tho Boers had opeued fire. There could be no question then 
of doing more than utilizing available natural cover, and this, as 
is generally the case, proved wholly in sufficient. Perhaps tho 
General had calculated on the moral effect of tho unexpected 
arrival of his tioops; and, to a certain extent, this calculation 
was justifiable. lie may bavo anticipated that the Boers, seeing 
, their position had become untenable, would, after u show of 
fight, abandon it. And, as we see, their first impulse was to do 
so. He certainly could never have looked for an assault delivered 
with a determination rarely equalled, and with a skill which 
would have reflected credit on the best European leadership. If 
we are to believe the impressions of the Standard Correspondent, 
who, when he picked himself up ufter liis nasty tumble, was in a good 
situation forjudging, the number of Boers actually talriug part in 
the hand-to-hand-combat did not exceed live hundred. So wo fear it 
must be* confessed that the loo did notwin in virtue of overwhelm- 
ing numbers. It is true, the Correspondent adds, “ there were 
perhaps five hundred more on the hill side ” ; but ftieao took no 
art in the fighting on the actual plateau, neither could they well 
ave fired when their friends were engaged at close quarters. "We 
arc unable to take refuge in the theory of overwhelming numbers ; 
we cannot rnako it a complete excuse that there were some of uno 
regiment, some of another, present, when all fought well ; we 
have nothing for it but to own that, on this occasion, if our people 
fought well, the enemy fought better, llis fire throughout was 
more accurate; and when it came to the last resort on both 
aides, ours went to the wall. Attacked fiercely in front, flank, 
and rear, it was to this triple onslaught our troops yielded. It is 
no wonder they imagined themselves assailed by the whole mass 
of Boers, it is impossible now to say what might have been the 
mult had there been time to fortify the acquired position. The 
first element of success — that of surprise — had been enlisted on 
our ride. »The plan fell through, first because the time had been 
badly calculated ; secondly, because evidently no one expected so 
admirably executed an attack. With a bettor adaptation of means 
to an end, the capture and subsequent retention of the Majuba 
Hill might have brought about an early termination of the war; 
audita ever in that case would have been cited os a daring and 
consummate piece of generalship. There is no need to speculate 
OB what would have followed consequently on the Boers dis- 
COvering their inability to retake the post in General Colby’s 
tends. Sir Bveiyu Wood was not too far distant to be abb to 
mike immediate profit by his coadjutor’s success. A point on 
urhidi we baveloiig insisted— namely, that rifle instruction does 
not in eta army receive half the attention which it b of the very 


essence of modern war that it should receive-^has obtained signal 
illustration in every one of these combats. 

It seems to be accepted so far that the Boere tous^be ousted 
from Laing’s Nek by direct attack. We have yet to see what, 
alternative may present itself to the new Cornmandet-m-Obbf. It' 
had been surmised, before the collapse of the late enterprise, that 
General Colley meditated moving a portion of his fosse by the 
road leading to Wakkerstroom, towards which place Sir Evelyn 
Wood pioneered the way on Saturday week *, and that there* 
mainder would be used in occupying toe attention of the enemy 
at Laing’s Nek. The army Which tho two generab disposed of 
for field operations represented a total of no more than 3,000 in- 
fantry and 1,000 cavalry, with 18 guns. This force seems very small 
considering its division, and that one wing would be committed 
to a long roundabout march in a broken country. Sir Evelyn Wood 
is in a difficult position. On the one hand, delay will not only 
encourage the Boers, but will be interpreted as a sure signor 
weakness among peoples outside tho range of present hostilities.. 
It is exceedingly likely, whatever the authorities of the Free 
State ultimately determine on as their safest line of action, that 
every encouragement short of official sanction will be .given to 
volunteers to join the ranks of the enemy. Moreover, the invested 
forts cannot hold out indefinitely. That of Wakkerstroom seems- 
to have had on February 20 only provisions for three weeks more.. 
It is tho one however which, from its proximity, and from the fact 
that the road to it from Newcastle trends widely away from the 
Boer main position, might bo tho most easily reached by a convoy. - 
As for Pretoria, we might expect to hear that strong efforts wore 
being made to subdue it by direct attack, if Sir Evelyn Wood main- 
tained a purely defensive attitude. Doubtless withthe recollection 
of three successive unsuccessful actions fresh in their minds, the 
Home Government has not failed to counsol prudonce to tho com- 
mander ml interim ; but wo greatly mistake if the latter docs not 
contrive to keep the main body of the enemy within cIobo prox- 
imity to their present stronghold. Their withdrawal from tho* 
Biggarsbcrg before our reinforcements coming up country may 
bo taken as a pretty certain sign that their numbers are too- 
small to allow of their undertaking the offensive on any scale.. 
Nothing, indeed, could bo wished better than they would 44 come 
nut and fight.” Once we got to lighting in* open country, 
it is probable tho Boers may find reasons for no longer despising, 
ns they told the Correspondent of the Standard they do, our in- 
fantry. The value of our cavalry and guns, and preparations 
generally, will tell, and toll quickly, when once we begin in. 
earnest. It cannot be said that so far we havo allowed ourselves a 
chance in engaging desultory actions with forces too feeble to resist 
attack, and, if attacking, too woak to follow up a success. We are 
unable to agree with the Daily Telrr/raph that the Government is 
to blame for not having foreseen tho need of further reinforcements, 
and for not having sent these in the first instance. The necessity,, 
in our opinion, ^ns not up to recently such as to call for the de- 
spatch of any more troops. No one could have anticipated that the 
actual army on the theatre of operations would not have been 
allowed a fairer development of iU fighting power. 


THE VICTOR HUGO FESTIVAL. 

^IIHE honours which were paid to M. Victor Hugo in Paris on last 
-I. Sunday, his eightieth birthday, made an interesting event ia 
themselves ; they were perhaps even more interesting, at least to- 
us, when we consider tno way in which newspaper accounts of 
them have been received in England. Many thousands of 
Parisians defiled in bad weather for five or six hours last Sunday 
before the poet's house. There were bands, flags, all the apparatus 
which is reserved in England for a review or a meeting of 
Foresters. Moveable printing presses took part in the procession 
and struck off* copies (regardless of the hero’s well-known view* 
ns to copyright) lor the benefit of tbe crowd. Hundreds of babies, 
were carried boforo the poet’s balcony to blow kisses to him as 
if he were a popular candidate at an election. Wreaths and 
branches of laurel and oak wrought in the precious metals were 
presented to him by the Government, the municipality, the 
Oomddie Franynise. .Students came in deputations; clothes- 
baskets' full of congratulatory cards and letters and telegrams were 
collected at the door. Nor even in the red-hot- atmosphere of 
French political animosities was much noise of a discordant kind 
raised against all this homage. Except the extreme Clericals and 
Bonapartists, all parties can claim something in Victor Hugo ; 
and those who do not count him in their ranks as a present ally 
may assert, truthfully enough, that some of his best work ha* 
been done under their colours in the past. Meanwhile the average 
Englishman, even the average newspaper Correspondent on fit 
spot, looks at all this with a mixture of perplexity and contempt* 
a mixture in which thq perplexity prevents the contempt from 
being thorough and comfortable. If he is n sympathiser, he as 
vlikely as not imputes all the reverence paid to the aathor of £es 
CluUimtnts to political motives — a miscalculation of the most 
glaring kind. If he does not sympathise, he tabes nrifcgfr. 
in the well-known theatricality of the French nation, and 
assures himself that a nation of phrasemakers i$ naturally 
enough at home in praising the chief -of all Uring/ihafctfs 
of phrases. The attitude, of Prince Bismarck’s Bdacbleis -*is 
that of such good persons,, an jsxcjsjUent , representative of mhom 
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filta tb opinion, th6ugh not directly a propos'&t the celebration, 
In Maemillm'js Magazine for the present month. Some Engllsh- 
snes h#ve even gone further, ana in their quest for allies have 
ejaculated Ackeronta moveho. They have discovered that there is a 
man of great genius tp France itself who will none of M. Victor 
Huge. His name is M. Emile Zola, and though he has certainly 
written some ead novels, hie sentiments about the author of the 
XSgende dee Steeles are hot to be poohpoohed. The truth is, as 
those who are a little more behind the scenes know, that Provi- 
dence, wishing to punish M. Zola for his had novels, has for some 
time past set him upon writing worso criticisms. 

It is not very easy — this may be readily allowed — to put 
Englishmen into the exact position for appreciating such a display 
as mat of Sunday. But, to do them justice, it is not the display 
which seems to stick in the throats of most of them. Given a 
certain literary estimate of Victor Hugo, they could grant the ex- 
pression of the popular feeling ns a merely characteristic and 
legitimate translation of that estimate into otnor terms. But it is 
■exactly this estimate to which they demur. They cannot bring 
themselves to admit that Victor Hugo is, ns his admirers assert 
kim to he, the chief literary figure of Europe since Goethe's 
death. Yet this is what the enormous majority of the French 
nation firmly believes, and what, let it be added, at least some persons 
who have not a drop of French blood in their veins, who have 
not the slightest sympathy with Victor Hugo’s political or reli- 
gious ideas, who are quite ready to admit many grave, and even 
ludicrous, deficiencies in him, believe as firmly as the most 
•enthusiastic of the lyciens who had a holiday on Sunday 
night. A great deal of nonsense has of coutbo been talked about 
the author of the ChdtimcnU. His chief English admirer is not 
remarkable for mensure or moderation of language, and political 
sympathies — which have, properly speaking, nothing to do with 
tne question — have combined to put measure and moderation out 
•of the quostion with Mr. Swinburne. It is not very common, 
again, to find Englishmen who havo any knowledge of the actual 
state of French literature when Victor Hugo’s works first appeared, 
.so that they are not in a position to judge what ho has actually done. 
But what — we must Bay it delicately — is rarest of all is to find 
■an Englishman who has really read the works of the man whose 
literary position lie affects to criticize. Everybody — that is every- 
body who pretends to some knowledge of literature — has read somo 
■of the vast ecu we which sixty years of literaiy labour have accumu- 
lated ; some people have read a good deal of it ; very few, it is safe 
to say, have read all, or nearly all. Yet there are low persons who 
need to be judged by their whole work so much as Victor Hugo. 
His merits and defects are in ono sense singularly uniform, but the 
cumulative evidence of the former which nis works afford is ex- 
traordinarily strong. To begin with, if his claims to consideration 
•depended only on tho remarkable ambidextrousness which ho 
shows — if there were a word for three-handedness we should 
certainly use it — in poetry, drama, and prose, they would be 
Irresistibly strong. This very quality of his genius, however, has 
perhaps helped to rob him of his due meed of praise. Many 
persons who prize his dramatic talent highly care little fur his 
prose romances, and nothing at all for his poetry proper ; a still 
larger number of those who read his romances neglect the 
novels and the poetry; and some at least of the smaller 
band who out of France nro familiar with the marvellous 
aeries of his poems know little of his work in drama, or in 
narrative and miscellaneous prose. Those who do know all three, 
and who yet think not very much of him, may be asked to name 
iau author who rivals him in this capacity of turning his hand to 
anything. The master of literature has left us no pure prose. 
Milton, a sufficiently powerful and far-reaching talent, has loft 
next to nothing properly to be called drama. Voltaire and Goothe, 
indeed, may, in this point of aptness for any of the three tasks, 
challenge some comparison ; but we are not instituting a trial of 
the relative merits of Goethe and of Hugo, or of Hugo and of 
Voltaire. AH that in this way has to be pointed out is that, 
taking proficiency in each of the three divisions, no one for a full 
half century has matched the hero of S unday !s triumph in the 
literary history of modem Europe, 

This is more matter of fact, and cannot seriously he contested. 
But the exact value of the individual works which make up this 
marvellous total — that is tho point where the rub lies. When (wo 
ore afraid the limitation has to be made) an Englishman is found 
who, having got over the initial objection that French poetry is 
generally good for nothing, denies the value of the particular poetry 
of Victor Hugo, either dramatic or non-dramatic, it is rare that 
any other serious objection can bo got out of him than the charge 
of u extravagance.” It might stagger a reflective person of this 
kind to remember that this was exactly the charge which the 
French of the lost century brought against Shakspeare, who to us 
aeems about the least extravagant of writers. The coincidence is 
curious, and though we disclaim the slightest idea of evening the 
two poets, which would be simply absurd, we may suggest that in 
egeb case an inability to get the range may probably explain the dilfi- 
culty. The truth is that Victor Hugo is the poet, and, for the 
matter of that, the prose writer too, of the more exalted moods of 
.passion. He is not good on the groun4 (us ailes de giant 
Vempkchent de marcher), and the perfect poet is .as much 
at home on the firm groupd as on the misty mountain tops. 
Ho mmot meson, and the perfect poe,t reasons as if Baroko and 
iPokwdohad been his study from me youth up. He has absolutely 
aq . humour, whereas the perfect poet cm dance the pqrflops sword- 
dance between the blades of the ridiculous without the least 


danger. All these are drawbacks, no doubt, and they *dieablfe ( 
Victor Hugo from even attempting the impossible rivalry which?; 
incompetent admirers claim for him. So uso the balloon is an \ 
instrument fitted for comparatively few uses. But, if you like, it 
will take you higher than anything else ; and so will Victor Hugo. 

In the department of work which, if he began it latest, he deserted 
earliest, the drama, his actual technical proficiency is probably far 
greater than his detractors allow. But the fact is that, if the 
defects of Heniani, of Lucr&ce Borgia, of Le Jtoi s' Amuse were 
infinitely worse than they are, the faculty of carrying the audi- 
ence off their feet at the crisis of the play would save tho author 
a dozen times over. The quivers of a dozen generations of 
critics have been exhausted upon his first acted play. The 
motives are insufficient, the action is preposterous, and so 
on. Let it all (for the sake of argument) be granted. But 
as it is a notorious fact that the famous cor (PHemani 
— most preposterous and unreasonable as some of its critics 
declare it to be — never failB to produce the tragic shiver in any 
spectator or reader who has given his attention, all this criticism 
falls to the ground. The dramatist has done what it is his 
business to do, and adverse criticism is useless. So again of the 
poems. They are wordy, they are pitched in too lew and too 
high keys, &c. Take tho same test again. Give any man who 
has a sufficient knowledge of French and a sufficient feeling for 
poetry Gastibelza or the Chasseur Noir, and ask him to read 
them at liia leisure and confess honestly the effect on himself. 

Or take a more dangerous test, such as the “ Sultan Mourad ’* 
of the first Ltgcnde or the apocalyptic epilogue of the 
second. These, we say, are dangerous tests. The pig is 
not a sublime animal, and the advantages of the moral of u Sultan 
Mourad” are dubious; the vastness of the conception in tho 
epilogue tasks tho ordinary reader even to follow it, and inclines 
him to think of a too familiar maxim about vaulting ambition. 
Yet here, too, always supposing tho conditions of a fair trial pre- 
sent, there is no doubt of the result. If the reader, indeed, be 
unable to scan nn Alexandrine or have a rooted idea that all good 
lines come to an ent| when they have reached their tenth foot, 
why, tho touchstone will probably tail. But, if the roc’s talons fairly 
get hold of him, and he can follow the flight, there is little fear 
of what his verdict will be when he reaches terra firma again. A 
good deal of this transporting power is of course lost in Uie prose 
works, yet it is to bo felt there also, notably in the Travail - 
burs de la Mer , in the better passages of the Shakespeare, and 
in parts of Quatre-vinyl-lrcize. It may bo added, in spite of 
the derision which tho statement may raise, that even in 
the crude and amazing Han d'lslandc it is not infrequently 
present. But it is as a poet that Victor Hugo is honoured, 
and as a poet that he is to be judged. Ono of the soundest 
critics of the last hundred years has fixed on the power of 
transporting as the special poetic differentia ; and we venture to 
think that no poet of that time bus had this power more fully — 
that all but two or tlireo have bad it less fully — than Victor 
Hugo. There are plenty of things which ho cannot do; any 
tiro in criticism can run you off a long list of them. But a 
poet is to be judged, not by what he cannot do, but by what be 
can. What \ ictor Hugo can do on the stage, in poetry proper, 
and in prose romance is by working on the simpler and director 
passions — love, pity, terror, awe, admiration, sense of tho vast and 
vague — to lift the hearer or reader far out of himself, and further 
out of the dim common thoughts and feelings that usually occupy 
him. He who can do this, and in such a measure, is a great 
poet, and of the greatest next to tho throne. 


TI1E MURDER AT BROMPTON BARRACKS. ^ 

A M ATEUTJ detectives have a great many mysteries to occupy 
them at present, but the murder of Lieutenant ltoper will 
probably oiler them the widest and safest material for coniocture. 
The Spectafor has observed that the suspicious of persons who have 
read the reports of the inquest in a daily paper will naturally tend 
in a particular direction. We have read tho reports, but we con- 
fess that we caunot even imagine what our contemporary means. 
This is doubtless tho result of pure stupidity, and we may as well 
confess at once to a want of aptitude lor the labours of tho detec- 
tive. The evidence may, however, be arranged and examined, 
not in the hope of throwing any light on the event, but merely 
with a view to showing how* thick is the darkness which ob- 
scures it. 

Lieutenant Roper, who was shot on the staircase of his rooms 
on February nth, seems to have been a gentleman of the highest 
character and of cheerful disposition. The medical evidence at 
once And completely disposes of the idea that lie could have 
shot himself, whether by accident or design. The man of the 
most cheerful appearance may be biding sorrows or difficulties 
which, at last, drive him to find refuge and release in a voluntary 
death. Nod priori reasoning on the subject is valid. But pro; 
fesaional evidence is unanimous that Lieutenant Roper did not 
end his days by his own hand. How, then, did he die ? There 
is a space of about twenty minutes or half nn hour to be accounted 
for. At twenty minutes past eight Mrs. Gallagher, the wife of one 
of the barrack servants, had left Lieutenant Roper's rooms in uu 
orderly state* She had hung up, or put away, his clothes. At that 
time Lieutenant Roper was dining in the mess-room, which In* 
left shortly afterwards with the intention of “finishing a letter," 
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Sttgnd of afterwards joining Lieutenant Davidson at an entertain* 
Sment of some sort. This point is proved by a note which 
Lieutenant Roper wrote to Mr. Davidson during dinner- time. Mr. 
Davidson had asked his friend to accompany him, and Mr. lioper 
replied, in writing 1 , “ I want to finish a letter, but will be 
lad to go a little later/ 1 Soon after dinner, and, ss we conjecture, 
son after half-past eight, Mr. Roper left the mess-room. When 
lext seen Mr. Roper was lying mortally wounded on the stairs 
leading up to his room. The best evidence ns to what must have 
occurred is given by Mrs. Gerside, wife of one of the servants. 
u About twenty minutes to nine she heard the sound of a scuffle 
on the stairs, like feet knocking against the bath-tubs, followed by 
a fall, or like a double foil/' Mrs. Gerside took no notice ; but 
eke afterwards beard moans, and the dogs began to bark. Mrs. 
Gerside then went upstAirs,and found Mr. Roper lying as we have 
described. Mrs. Gerside summoned Gallagher, Mr. Roper's ser- 
vant, and, on her return, found a poker lying on the lnnding of the 
etaircase. The sound which first attracted her attention was like 
that produced, first by the fall of a heavy body, then of a piece of 
iron. The former noise was doubtless caused by the fall of Mr. 
Roper, tlie latter by the poker, or the revolver, also found, as it 
struck the stone staircase. The evidence of other witnesses, 
especially of a woman who was outside of the house, proved that 
“ a crack ” was heard about a quarter to nine, and that the sound 
was followed by moans. The extraordinary thing is that no 
one appears to have beard tho murderer of Mr. Roper go up- 
stairs, or come down Again, and no sentry saw any such person 
leave the barracks. Mrs. Gerside must have been very near M r. 
llopers rooms, near enough to hear the fall of iron on his stair- 
case; but it does not appear that she beard footsteps on the stairs 
more than once, before or after the incident. 

The condition of Mr. Roper's rooms must now be considered. 
They were loft neatly arranged at twenty minutes past eight. The 
witnesses who carried the wounded man back at a quarter to nine 
found them in disorder. The clothes in the room had beeu hung 
up on pegs, or folded up, and placed on tho drawers by Mrs. 
Gallagher at twenty minutes past eight. Between half-post eight 
and a quarter to nine James Sharp, a sentry, heard “ a crack " 
proceed from an open window of Mr. Ropers rooms, and, looking 
up, “ ho noticed a bundle of something on the sill of the window/’ 
Clothes had been rolled up and placed there since Mrs. Gallagher 
left the room. William Gallagher, however, says that ho saw no 
such bundle vthere when he was called to attend the wounded 
man, and he addB that the window was shut. Gallagher, 
however, found tho drawers pulled out, and tho cover 
bad been taken otf n ; bux which Mr. Roper was in the habit 
of keeping locked. A little money — three or four pounds — was 
discovered in the drawers, and a watch, with some rings, hud not 
been removed. As Mr. Itoper was about to start for Germany, it 
is supposed that he must have lmd more money in his possession, 
tind it would be interesting to know the exact facts about this part 
of the subject. Mr. Roper's own statement that “ he had a letter 
to finish ” was corroborated by the discovery, on his table, we pre- 
sume, of a letter only jui?t begun. Now it seems exceedingly 
improbable that Mr. itoper had himself opened all his drawers, 
ana tossed about his own clothes. It is hard to suggest any motiyo 
for such a proceeding, lie was not engaged in packing fur his 
projected journey to Germany. Ho had returned to his room 
merely to finish what seems to have been a short note, and this 
note be could scarcely have found time to touch, for it was begun 
before dinner, and only three lines were written when it 
was discovered after the shooting. All these facts, taken 
together, make it probable that Mr. Roper, as soon as lie re- 
turned from mess to his rooms, found some one there who 
was opening his drawers and rolling up his clothes into bundles. 
Mr. Roper would thou seem to have seized the poker, and placed 
hiiuseR on the stairs. Perhaps he closed with his visitor, and, 
after a short scuffle, was shot. The revolver and sorao cartridges 
were found on the scene of the murder; and it wa^ proved that 
the shot must have beeu fired at close quarters, as Mr. lloper's 
clothes were burned. 

So far we havo not reached tho most mysterious part of the 
affair, and that which possibly is least unlikely to afford a hint 
as to tho motives of the murderer. This revolver was also a 
stolen article. Gerside, the servant of Lieutenant Stotherd, whose 
rooms adjoined those of Mr. Roper, And who was in the card-room 
At the time of the murder, “ had no doubt” that the pistol was a 
prize one which hung on the wall of bis master's room. Gerside 
left the mess at nine, went to Mr. Stotbord's rooms, and there 
“ missed the revolver and pouch from behind the door.” Mr. Stot- 
herd himself deposed that “ ue believed therevolver And case were bis 
property, but lie could not swear to them.” There is a close 
family resemblance between revolvers of the Bame make, and Mr. 
Stotherd * h, though a prize one, bore, it seems, no plate or inscrip- 
tion. Mr. Stotherd had never tired the revolver in his life, and 
had never possessed any cartridges which fitted it. Now it is an 
extraordinary thing that the person who took the revolver from 
Mr. Stotherd's room Btole nothing else, though there were plenty 
of things there to tempt a thief. There were articles of jewelry, 
clothes, and money iu an open drawer. What possible reason 
could iljjLuce a thief to arm himself in one room, and, neglecting 
opportunities to rob, go off to another room and there, apparently, 
make preparations for carrying away clothes? The murderer 
must have been well acquainted with the qualitiee of Mr. 
jBtmherd's revolver, for he had purchased cartridges to fit it. 
tlr. Stotherd himself had no cartridges. The murderer must 


therefore have provided himself with ammunition* thee stolen 
the revolver, and, lastly, gone to Mr* Ropet’s room, end t 
began by making preparations for theft, and ended by homi- 
cide. We may suppose either that he from the first intended to 
murder, and merely disarranged Mr. Roper's room to make it 
seem thnt his purpose was theft, or that both theft and murder were 
inspired by personal hatred of Mr.Ropor. It is possible to imagine 
a scoundrel who, wishing to rob, preferred to rob a person be hated, 
and to kill bim if an opportunity presented itself. Only thus cau 
we account for his neglect to steal any of Mr. Stotberds property 
except his revolver, which, again, was prnbibly left on the scene 
of the crime ns a piece of misleading evidence calculated to draw 
inquirers off’ the scent But we do not know that Mr. Roper bod 
any enemy in any rank of life, still less nno capable of such a com- 
bination of crimes. 

The whole affair k only made darker and more unaccountable 
by the fact that a person described as a “gentleman ” and a 
“ military man ” bought on tbo day of the crime, and in the IIig r V 
Street of Rochester, cartridges which exactly fitted the bore of 
Mr. Stotberds revolver. Unluckily, the shopkeeper does not 
think he could certainly recognizothis person, and, even if 
lie were found, it is plain that any one, in these days of 
burglars and Fenians, might be innocently purchasing cartridges 
for it pistol of very common size and make. The bore *450 is the 
Government boro, and must suit the majority of military revolvers, 
like that of Mr. Stotherd. 

Here there are perplexities enough, but the greatest of them, 
doubtless, is tho fact that no one was seen to come out of the house 
where Mr. Roper was murdered. M ary Cruthj who was outsido 
and heard tho shot, the mannings, and the barking of tbedogo; 
said, “If any one had come out of the house, she muBt. have seen 
him.” Yet, if any stranger remained in the house, how could he 
escape detection, evon in tho burry and coufusion which must 
have followed (he detection of the murder ? Could he have mitered 
and escaped by the trap-door in the ceiling, close by Mr. Roper's 
door? Tho trap had frequently been opened for the passage of 
workmen. The only apparent conclusion is that tho muraerer had 
a minute acquaintance with the barracks, and with the contents 
of the officers rooms. 


TWO DAYS WITH TIIB (iltAKD JURY. 

A SPIRIT of thoroughness has been recently awakened among 
overseers and those who draw up lists; names long neglected 
have been newly inscribed upon the vestry roll; responsibilities long 
forgotten have been laid at hist upon reluctant shoulders ; and many 
of us who havo hitherto escaped the clutches of that Gripueminaiur, 
the Sheriff' of Middlesex, who would claw and dreg all into his 
not, aro now experiencing the joys of a visit to the Court of 
Sessions by pressing invitation and a reminder that if we fail to 
•keep the appointment tho assistant- judge will mark his disappro- 
bation by askiug us (or ten pounds. t T p to the present time our 
admiration of the British Constitution in general, and in especial 
of that great shield of liberty, trial by jury, has been from anouf- 
sido point of view; we haw had our jury — like our policemon, 
our soldiers, our beadles, our School Boards, our vergers, and out 
House of Lords — found for us. The glorious machine has gone on 
without tho Ica^t assistance from us. Long ye ars of immunity had 
brought 11s to believe that we were no more called upon to take 

} mrt in the government of tho country and tho city thAQ if wo 
md been to many Merchants of tho Steel-yard, who once enjoyed 
the protection of laws which they neither made nor maintained. 
It was therefore a rude awakeniug from a fool's paradise to fed 
that oue must turn out on a cold morning, and make one's way by an 
early train to that domed edifice, formerly known as Hioks's HaR, 
which stands by the famous green, once the London pr£ nu.r 
cletcu. 

Most of us arrive before our time ; and at the outset a surprising 
thing happeus — we all know each other by sight. Four-and*- 
twenty men collected by chance out of all these millions recog- 
nize each other. After this one may almost believe that the 
round world, nnd nil therein is, may be,* after all, only a fortuitous 
concourM? of atoms. And it is a little disappointment when the 
thing is explained. For not only do all our names begin with the 
same letter— which proves the thoroughness of the overseers— but 
we all come from the samo district. Presently the Assistant judge 
appears, the roll is called, swearing begins, and those who have the’ 
courage stand up with one consent to make excuses. One man 
hands up a paper, and says mysteriously that “ we ” have lately 
been incorporated with her Majesty's forces. Is he A deputy- 
assistant-commissary-general, or a lieutenant of Volunteers r It 
matters not; his excuse availeth nothing, and he Is fain to sit down 
abashed. Another is the secretary of a Society. Without a Mush 
he says that he likes serving on a jury, and, in fact, would rather 
serve than not, but he has a committee meeting, and his Soeiety 
will be brought to confusion if be is absent. The judge allows hint 
to depart on conditions. A third has sent his clerk to say that 
he is ill and c innot come. The judge, accustomed to this land of 
thing, discovers from the unhappy clerk that hk master* though 
“ very ill rindeed,” is actively engaged as usual at his DusinesA 
A fine of ten pounds will oonvey to that Grand Juryman a 
lesson in constitutional law. Another aayi that he has served 
within the lost two years, but, as he looks a pranking jury- 
man, the judge asks him to bet good enough to serve onoo 
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not*- Two or three do not come at all, and pend no excuse. Ten 
pooxiae » the least that must be paid by each and every such 
« one case the officer who delivered the summons 
teBufies that he gave it to o servant, who said she would give it 
to her master “when he came home.” Mark what followed, 
r ji ^wne to the door and said that her husband was in 
India.” This is truly remarkable ; and the judge, in order to let 
the gentleman who can be in two places at once clear up this 
mystery, imposes the. tine. An old gentleman claims exemption 
on the ground of being seventy-three and stone deaf, lie is 
snubbed, however, and told to stand up, kiss the book, and do his 
duty. Then we are briefly charged, and we go down the stairs, 
filing through the dirty and disreputable crowd which always 
collects about a London court of justice into the chamber set 
apart for the Grand Jury. 

Our foreman, whom we elected by the advice of a juryman who 
knew him of old, turned out to be quick and intelligent, it. depends 
entirely on the ability of this functionary whether the work is 
despatched in a day or two, or whether it snail drag on for u week. 
It must be remembered that the business of the Grand Jury is 
only to decide whether there is suflicient evidence to connect the 
prisoner with the crime, not to hear the defence ; there is, there- 
fore, no cross-examination; and it cannot be said that the Grand 
Jmy are needless, because at every session they throw out wises 
which would otherwise go before the Court. Three cases were 
thrown out by our own collective wisdom. In one of these we 
saved the accusod, who appeared to 119 quite innocent, from the 
misery of a trial 'which would not have been otherwise thnu full 
of. pain and shame, whatever the result; in the other two the 
prisoners were perhaps guilty, but there was no reul evidence, find 
we therefore reluctantly restored two habitual criminals to the 
bosom of their families. Thero were seventy eases in all. For tho 
first forty or so wo went on merrily, even indulging in the hope 
that wo might get through in a single day. Tlio hope was illu- 
sory; some of tho witnesses were stupid ; some were slow ; the 
jury began to disagree ; and, worse than all, they kept us waiting 
for indictments. 


The second day showed a marked change in tho temper of tlio 
jury, discipline was relaxed, questions began to be put. indepen- 
dently instead of through the foreman; a captious spirit was 
abrond; everybody was anxious to get through tho work, vet tho 
cases took longer time ; temper was exhibited, and tlio usher bad 
to endure, plainness ot speech. Yet with us, us happens on all 
occasions when men form a council or parliament, the Inivimws 
presently fell into the hands of one or two; tho greater part 
awaited patiently tho moment of decision, and voted in dumb 
show;, one drew heads on a paper; another took notes labori- 
ously, but it is not known wlmt lie did with the notes ; two or 
three sat back in their chairs, gazing into space, and not even 
protending to follow the proceedings; the deaf gentleman took a 
chair by tho lire, and fell last asleep ; tho foreman alone seemed 
to enjoy himself. Jlis n Iterances became luuro judicial ; hi* 
tone in addressing tho rest of us became persuasive and inn- 
descending, ns of one who lays down explanations for our guid- 
ance; his language grew forensic; in imagination he was traiib- 
formod into a judge indeed. 

Tho general impression produced by two days among the criminal •< 
is not so depressing as might bo expected. * There are few cases 
which call for any kind of pity ; must of them present a certain 
dull uniformity of routine mid professional crime. A man \\j..> 
lias had any number of previous convictions, end L, tln tcloiv, 
perfectly well known to all tho policemen in London, pulses a pair 
of boots hanging outside a t.hop. They detach themselves from the 
hook, and he moves on, carrying them in his hand, with u little in- 
crease of speed. The shop-boy, however, has scon him, and start.- in 

S ursuit; there is a hot race; the thief imitates tlm tactics of 
ippameueB, and drops the hoots; unlike Atalunta, the shop-hov 
disregards the bait, and iiuully lands his man. This is the ldnil 
of history of half the cases brought before a Grand Jury. A 
London shopman, where his property is concerned, is a bull-doe* 
for courage and tenacity. Tho professional thief seems to be drawn 
as by a magnet towards bools; he is not above stealing other 
garments if he is quite euro that no one is looking, but boots lm 
cannot resist; he steals them under the very eyes of their owner, 
and when he must know that his only chance is u run for it. Not 
that all our 41 coses” turned upon boots. In one or two other and 
very surprising things were stolen. Who, for instance, could 
feel mistrust when a lad came from a frieud to borrow a pair of 
steps, and with what indignation would one hear that the steps 
baa not been borrowed at all by that friend, but had, on tho con- 
trary, been, obtained under false pretences, and lmd now 44 gone 
to that is to Bay, been pledged —for 44 the price of a pint ”? 
And . when the station-master at a certain station arose on a 
dertsin Monday morning, how could ho expect to hear that the 
station clock was stolen — a clock so large and so respectablo Y 
The drivers of vans, shop carts, and carriers’ carts scum to bo 
continually assailed by temptation ; it is so easy to drop something 
cn' the way ; there are always plenty of confederates to be had for 
the asking, and it seems so very unlikely that a policeman will 
we able to find out the particular pawnbroker who took tho 
things in pledge. Yet the Jobberies were clumsily conceived in 
etwy case and most. stupidly executed. A common trick, at tho 
nresent moment fashionable among the profession and beautiful 
In ’its simplicity, is to wrap a bnck in a piece of paper, carry it 
to a house, and demand three and sixpence for the parcel. And, 
next to boots, bacon seems the most tempting article. 


As for the witnesses, they, like the criminals, may be di 
into classes. The policeman makes his statement with profession*'* 
accuracy, aided by notes; if there has been a fight in the capture\ 
of his man, he mentions it as part of the case, and as if some one ' 
else, with whom he had no concern, had given and taken those 
kicks and blows ; his weak point is that he cannot bring himself 
to consider anybody who has boon oqco charged as innocent; and 
his theory of punishment ia that, for every offence the term of 
Tears should increase by geometrical ratio. Tradesmen who have 
been robbed state their facts clearly and plainly, but with great 
animus against the thief ; it must have been through the influence 
of the London tradesman that shop-lifting was declared a capital 
offence. Girls who give evidence are always anxious to Bhow that 
they behaved with propriety under the trying circumstances ; at 
the propor moment they shrieked ; if fainting were still in fashion 
they would have fainted ; the language they used towards the pick- 
pocket or constable was at once dignified and firm; they are 
greatly excited by the event, and not altogether displeased to play 
for once a prominent and public part. As for the women who 
have been assaulted, it is hard to believe that the arrangement of 
the dirty handkerchief round the place where he with the chopper 
“ ’it me awful on tho ’ed,” is not adjusted with some view to effect. 
The evidence of these women is, however, tho saddest part of the - 
whole business; they will not bo repressed; they are determined 
to tell their story “right through, with details which have no 
bearing on the cose, and' they reveal nn existence, manners and 
customs, language, behaviour, and general views of life which make 
one ask in wonder and terror how far down bos our civilization 
penetrated. 

Lastly, tho mast common witness is tho pawnbroker’s assistant. 

11 o him always the same story to tell; he is a pasty-faced young 
man, who seems to take no pride in his profession — as, indeed, 
how can he Y JIo stales his facts without nervousness or excite- 
ment ; no cross-examination can shake him ; it is a simple link in 
the chain which he has to establish; he swears to that one fact 
and goes bade to his shop, Thero was one exception to the 
general rule; a pawnbrokers assistant appeared who was very 
young, and had not had timo to become ashamed of his work; 
lie was stdl rosy -e Becked, and perhaps this was his first case. 

Ho had learned it all by heart, and repeated the lesson with 
his hands folded anil his eves turned upwards lilco a boy at 
school, without pause or stop, until ho broke down. “On 
Friday evening tlio pi Loner come to tho shop and offered tho 
clock and Mr. 'fucker ho sav you may have more than ten Bhillins 
if you like and lie say yes f will have fifteen and I give him a 
ticket and lie went away on the following day — ” Her© ho 
suddenly flopped. "On tie* lullowitig day” — ho looked round 
helplessly; liu bad broken down. "Well,” said tho chairman, 

“ cm tho following day Y ” " On tho following day,” he repeated, 

trying to recover the lost thread, but failed. Then an inspiration 
seized . him. "On tho following day,” he added, triumphantly, 

44 nothink appciied.” Wlial ho was instructed to say, what really 
did happen, will never bo known to any of the members of that 
Grand J ury. 


\VI XT i:i: a F i'KKXOf >N s. 

fJPTIF climate of the British Isles docn not appear to be in- 
-* nvn.-iug in popularity with those who are not reconciled to 
it by their de\ot)on to field sports or out -dour pursuits generally, 
and nro nut bound by any sncial or other In *=» to remain in England 
during the winter. The number nf ni.nuul migrants grows larger 
every year; and many who Mould formerly have looked upon an 
occur iunal \irit to Italy or the South of France ns a great under- 
taking, to be ejirclully discussed beforehand, and to bo remembered 
long attei wards as an exploit of considerable daring, will now make 
their preparations for spending the winter abroad as a matter of 
coui&e. 1 here arc main, in fact, who huvo by regular 'annual re- 
sidence established ties and associations abroad which have come 
by degiecs to be us binding upon them as any in their nAtive 
country, nml who have thus become as much at home in on© place 
as in the other. And, indeed, this state of things is not to bo 
wondered at ; for, putting aside the special charms of British sports 
or British rural life, there is nothing particularly attractive about tho 
prospect of an ordinary winter in England; and when compared 
with tho sunny skies and balmy atmosphere of the Mediterranean 
const, it is not surprising that* the fogs of London or the heavy 
damp of the midland counties should have rather the womt of it. 

And yet, as there is hardly any state of life, however deplorable, 
that cannot be found oil close examination to possess certain com- 
pensating advantages, so even those who Are debarred from follow- 
ing tho swallows to the sunny South, and are compelled to put up 
as they best can with tho gloom and damp of an average English 
winter, may, if they care to look at the matter from d moderately 
rose-coloured point of view, be rewarded by the discovery of 
certain not altogether unpleasant accompaniments of their position 
which are only compatible with such a climate as our own. And 
not last amougst these comes that peculiar charm which is asso- 
ciated with a lino afternoon during the late autumn or winter 
months. We would not now refer to tho dreamy afternoon of the 
lotus-eater^ but rather to that state of atmosphere and general sur- 
roundings indicated by Dickens in describing an ifternoon that 
might induce a couple of elderly gentlemen, in a lonely field, to 
take off* their greatcoats and play at leap-frog in pure gaiety and 
lightness of huart. Whatever other influences may attAch lo tho 
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atmosphere and glorious colouring of an afternoon or 
g in more genial climes, it could hardly bo asserted with 
j degree of confidence that there waa anything about them sug- 
etive of Imp-frog, or indeed of any other exercise involviug a 
| certain amount of Violent physical exertion. Such idea* are only 
|/ consistent with a more bracing, if less luxurious, atmosphere; but 
1 they are ideas that come home to the hearts of most Englishmen, 
for the very reason probably that they are essentially connected 
with some of the most popular and old-fashioned characteristics of 
their native country. 

There can be no doubt that thoro is something associated with 
the very idea of afternoon that is apt to convey a soothing impres- 
sion of ease and reposo. The day is by this time thoroughly well 
aired, so to speak ; we have come to an understanding with it ; and, 
bowevor unpleasantly it may have begun, the chances are — speak- 
ing, of course, of an average "uneventful day — that we have got over 
the worst part of it, and can see our way pretty well to its conclu- 
sion. Ana, should circumstances admit of the day’s work having 
been completed, the feeling that duty may now bo cast on one side 
And well-earned recreation may begin is a very pleasant one. There 
is a subtle charm about an afternoon atmosphere which it would be 
. difficult to describe, but which it is impossible to associate with 
any other period of the day. Without attempting to institute 
comparisons with the delicious freshness of the uir of early morn- 
ing, and the pleasant sense of self-satisfaction that jh generally one 
of the results of early rising, especially with those who aro not 
habitually given to it, there can bo no doubt that to most people 
the afternoon — provided, of course, that tho physical energies have 
not been ahead) overtaxed — brings a fueling of vigour and a iree- 
dom from languor that would not be experienced earlier in the 
day. Many, indued, whom any physical exertion in the morning 
would only yonder sleepy mid useless for tlie rest of tho day can 
take and enjoy strong exercise in tho afternoon. There aro few 
cases in which, weather and other circumstances permitting, tho 
afternoon would not bu preferred to tho morning tor any species 
of outdoor recreution. Jn hot Hummer weather I he advantage of 
so doing is obvious, us the coolest and most, enjoyable time of day 
is thereby secured ; but, oven in the short (la\ a of winter, the 
afternoon lias its own peculiar charms. Somehow' or other 
the afternoon fox is gent-rally tho best.; and tho most agree- 
able recollections of a day’s hunting will usually be iouud 
to be associated with tho latter end of the day. The mind will 
fondly recall that afternoon when the hounds were whipped oil’ 
in the dark, with only three up besides tho master and the first 
whip, or that day when, alter n long hunting run, the fox got to 
ground in astrango country just us a reddening sky and a feeling 
of crispness in the air foretold that recollection and anticipation 
would bo till that tho limiting appetite would lnuo to feed upon for 
Homo days to come. And although u lung ride home on a tired 
horse, with a steady downpour of rain, or a aiiowstoim driving in 
one’s face, is not perhups the most exhilarating performance in tlie 
world, there are times when, provided the weather is favourable, 
this part of the day is by no means the least en joyable. There are 
few pleasanter sensation-; than that of jogging home quietly in the 
glotuninp after a fairly successful day, with the eatisluctory reflec- 
tion that belli you ami ymir horse base held \nur own, and with 
the comfortable anticipation of a good tire and a good dinner await- 
ing you. What, again, can bo more dolightlul limn a ramble with 
a gun, especially in a wild or rough country, on a calm winter 
afternoon P Thoro may perhaps he no very great probability of a 
largo hag; but the mere exercise in tho bracing nil* brings with it 
a delicious feeling of exhilaration: and a vorj moderate amount of 
sport, especially if requiring some knowledge mid exercise of wood- 
craft, will on such occasions be sufficient to make tho chime very 
enjoyable. Nor are the delights of a winter afternoon by any means 
reserved for sportsmen alone, is there any old public school foot- 
ball-player who can recall without a thrill of pleasurable regret 
that delicious feeling of absolute happiness ami perfect freedom 
from care as, emancipated from u bill ” or “ rnlling^ovor,” he 
hurried down to the football-held on a dull November or January 
afternoon, and while still some way off could see the bull rising 
against a grey sky, followed by tho well-known thud w r hich in tlie 
still nir could hie heard hall' a mile off? And, to say nothing of 
the pleasure of skating and other seasonable pastimes, there is no 
timo wheu the ordinary pedestrian will find himself able to get 
more enjoyment out of a walk, even if only undertaken for the 
purpose of a constitutional. If he is any tiling of an artist, moreover, 
his eye will bo^ as gratified with the cold groys and subdued tints 
of whiter as with the rich luxuriance of summer or the glorious 
colouring ol‘ autumn. It is surprising, indeed, that more attention 
is not dovoted by British artists to winter scenery, Tho French 
and Belgian schools of the present day abound with works of this 
description; and the increasing number of winter landscapes, 
generally, moreover, with afternoon or evening effects, that may 
be seen in any gallery where foreign pictures are exhibited, 
would appear to indicate that these quiet studies are readily 
appreciated. 

But, although a winter afternoon in the country has charms of 
its own which are of course unattainable in a large city, there are 
many occasions during the winter months when the dweller in 
London may find this period of the day very enjoyable. In some 1 
respects, indeed, he has the advantage over his country cousin; 1 
ibr as soon Mrt really gets dark in the country, the romance and 
sentiment of the thing are gone, and the wayfarer, if a stranger in ! 
thfe locality, speedily becomes alive to the inconvenience of groping ! 
shout by-roads or blundering into holes and quagmires ; whereas ; 


in London the approach of night is merely the signal for an addi- 
tional demonstration of life and cheerfulness. There is something 
very homely and reassuring about the glow of even a common 
street lamp, as it springs into light on a darkening afternoon 5 and 
the music and poetry of the muffin bell are justly dear to all true- 
hearted cockneys. It is, however, more of the remaining hours of 
daylight that we would speak than of the period of absolute dark- 
ness ; and when there is neither fog nor rain, and it is tolerably 
dry under foot, an afternoon walk in London at this time of 
year is far from being devoid of enjoyment. The streets are seen 
at their best, for the busiest and most jostling period of the day is 
over, and there is not the same hopeless block of carriages as in 
summer, so that it is possible to mov9 about with a certain degree 
of freedom. And on a fine winter’s afternoon a walk in the 
London Parks is almost as healthy and invigorating as a walk 
in the country. Wo are of course speaking of on average winter, 
and not of such abnormal weather os we have recently expe- 
rienced. But even when, as has been tlie case lately, the 
metropolis is under tho dominion of snow and frost, the cleverly 
arranged combinations of wood and water, which certainly re- 
flect great credit on their designers, present in many places tho 
most complete illusion of rural scenory. When the snow lies deep, 
and locomotion away from the footpaths becomes inconvenient, it is 
easy to find untrodden spots in Kensington Gardens where the exor- 
cise of a very little imagination is suiliciont to carry onoin fancy to 
tho outskirts of Homo remote woodland. And what could be 
more picturesque in its way than the view of tho frozen Serpen- 
tine, or the water in St. James's Park, and the ever-moving crowd 
of skaters and idlers of every kind ? The scene is one that would 
have delighted a Butch muster of the old school; and, as dusk 
creeps on, and the lurid glow of the il all liot ” chestnut vendor's 
furnace lights up Ihe snow around, while torches bogin to flit 
rapidly in every direction, it is difficult to believe that wo are in 
hum-drum and commonplace London. 

And, although travelling in really cold weather is deoidcdly a 
thing to be avoided, especially when there is tho prospect of being 
snowed-up for an indefinite period, without, oven the consolation 
of a refreshment-room bun, thoro are times when a not too long 
journey on a winter’s day is by no means unpleasant. Thoro ore 
few things, for instance, that lire more thoroughly appreciated by 
a man of business, whether public or otherwise, especially if u 
sportsman, tlnm an occasional escape from London during tho 
winter mouths. The visit to the Hall ortho Grange is looked 
forward to for months, and imagination is busy with delightful 
anticipations of forthcoming enjoyment, mingled with certain 
sensations of anxiety, which may very probably bo uncalled 
for, but which are. not tlie less certain t«> intrude themselves. 
There are sure to bo one or two good meets of tho hounds 
while we nro there, and if that new purchase of ours turns 
out as good as ho promises, we rather think we may show 
some of them the way. But fancy if it freezes hard the whole 
lime! Or if the young luuve, about whore mouth we are perhaps 
not quito ns certain as w« could wish, takes it into his head to be 
nasty, and bolts into the middle ol the bounds, wlmt a fearful 
uuirtLZicn il will ho ! Or we ha^ perhaps been asked for a shoot- 
ing party, and have reason to belie \ o that some of tho best coverts 
will be shot for the lirst Lime. Ah ! if wo can get a good place, 
and manage to shoot as well as wo did last year, what full we 
shall have I But then, again, tho old Squire is rather fond of 
asking too many guns, and we may iind ourselves next to some 
jealous shoL whose only idea of sport is to blow everything to 
pieces tho moment it gets up. Or it may rain evoiy day and Bpoil 
tho whole thing. But tho looked-for day comes at last, and the 
weather promises well for sport of all kinds. And as our friend 
gets into a hansom on a dull, grey afternoon and gives the ordor 
for his particular railway terminus, ho experiences a delicious 
sensation of casting caro behind him that it is worth a very con- 
siderable amount of bard work to have earned. Tiiero is a plea- 
sant hustle and importance, moreover, about the starting of 
the afternoon express that is decidedly inspiriting; and as the 
train glides out of the station, and our traveller settles himself into 
his corner, he feels as if he had got tho whole world before him. 
Having, of course, oncutnliemd himself with various newspapers, 
magazines, and other light literature, he at first tries to read ; but 
whon the suburbs are cleared and the open country appears, his 
outdoor instincts get the better of bis literary tastes, and he 
takes to looking out of the window. If a hunting man, 
he amuses himself by scanning tho fences as they meet 
him in quick succession, and thinking where ho would “have” 
them. And how easy they all look, and how the young horse 
would fly over that country I Or if a shooter, he eyes each copse 
and spinney, and wonders whether there is ever a woodcock them; 
or thinks how nice it would bo to stand in the hollow At the end 
of that big wood, with rocketers coming over your head down 
wind. Now a vast stubblo appears, and his practised eye glanoe* 
along it for the little round excrescences that denote a covey of 
partridges on the feed. Or, as the line skirts a bend of a river or 
reed-bordered sheet of water, he strains his eyes to see whether 
those are ducks out in the open or only waternbns. But gradu- 
ally the soft grey afternoon light merges into a dull red on (he 
horizon, while each hedgerow and coppice becomes more and more 
indistinct, till At last the landscape is nothing buta vague outlin e 
of light and shade. Encouraged by the fitful ‘glimmer of tho 
lamp overhead, our friend now perhaps resumes his attempts at 
reading. But the endeavour is not very successful, a ad he very 
soon gives it up as a bad job. The motion of iheteriagsej mole- 
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eoupbd with the gradually approaching darkness, has the 
Act of inducing a feeling of drowsiness ; ana it is pleasanter to 
light a cigar, and, lying hack in tbo corner of tho carriage, to 
look out lazily at the pis streak of light still left on the horizon, 
and give the reins to imagination. In this half-waiting half-sleep- 
ing state, he is disposed to take a comfortable view of existence 
generally, mingled with indistinct, but pleasurable, anticipations 
of the next few days in particular. The regular beat of tho train 
fas a soothing effect, and even the whistle of the engine, beginning 
in a low key and ending in a shriolc, ns the train rushes by station 
after station, has a not altogether unmelodiouB sound. But just as 
fa is dropping off into a sweet slumber, a longer wail than usual, 
and a gradual slackening, arouse him to the fact that he is 
approaching the junction where lie has to change on to the little 
branch line that is to convey him to his journey’s end. Here ho 
may possibly hill in with others bound to the same* hospitable roof 
as himself, and on the strength of a common destination may 
commence an agreeable acquaintance. And, however enjoyable bis 
visit may turn out, it is quite probable that not the leant pleasant 
recollection connected with it will be bis journey on that winter’s 
afternoon. 


THE MONETARY CRISIS IN NEW YORK. 

fJIHE past ten days have furnished striking proof of tho un- 
JL wisdom' of a legislature endangering the success of the main 
object it 1ms in view for tho sake of a paltry advantage. In the 
current year the United States bonds bearing 5 and 6 per cent, 
interact fall due ; and it was recommendod by tho Secretary of 
the Treasury, in his reoort to Congress last December, that these 
bonds should be refunded in two forms — that a portion should be 
replaced by bonds redeemable in five .years, and payable in 
twenty, bearing interest not higher than 3$ per cent., and Unit tho 
remainder should be replaced by Treasury Notes running from 
one to ten years. Congress, however, was of opinion tlmt. the 
credit of tho United States is good enough now to permit of 
borrowing at 3 percent. ; and accordingly t.!io House of Represen- 
tatives decided that bonds benring not more than 3 per cent, interest 
should be issued to tho amount of 80 millions sterling, and that 
Treasury Notes, bearing the same rate of interest, should be issued 
for 60 millions sterling. When tho Bill wont to the Semite, Mr. 
Sherman had an interview with tho Finance Committee of that 
Chamber, and he again urged his own views, and pointed out tho 
objections which he entertained to tho Bill passed bv tho House 
of Representatives. His arguments were enforced by Mr. Knox, 
the Comptroller of tho Currency; and tho Committee accordingly 
reported in accordance with Mr. Shermans recommendations. 
But the Senate itself overruled the decisions of its Committee, 
and adopted the House Bill with but low and unimportant 
amendments. The Bill went back to tho House for its assent, 
to the amendments ; but circumstances soon occurred which prove 
very conclusively that Mr. Sherman was right and tho two 
Houses of Congress wrong. 

In addition to whut wo have stated above, tbo Bill provides 
that the new bonds must bo offered for public subscription for 
thirty days before they cun be awarded io «nv Syndicate; and it 
further enacts that the bonds must be sold at not less than par, 
and that the total expense of placing them must not exceed ouu- 
fourth of one per cent. These provisions are Tory distasteful to 
the hanks of the United States. Whon the groat funding opera- 
tion was carried through a couple of years ago, its success was 
rendered certain by tlio co-operation of the ban lea. A Syndicate 
of American bankers and European capitalists took tho loans in 
large amounts, and then placed thorn on tho home and European 
market*. Tho new Bill is designed to prevent a repetition of this 
operation as far ns possible. Congress in effect snys that tho 
former bargain made by Mr. Sherman was a wasteful one, and 
that if the banks aro to take the new bonds, they must take them 
-on the same conditions ns the rest of the public. To pooplo ig- 
norant of financial matters this seems a very reasonable decision. 
Bilt it should be borne in mind that the Syndicate which took tbo 
great American loans in fact incurred a very great, risk. For 
several years tho United States Government had been unable to 
place these loans, and it was by no means certain that tho 

S nblic would buy as freely as they actually have bought. The 
yndicate being composed of exceedingly clever, experienced, and 
far-seeing men, perceived that the discredit into which State loans 
of all kinds had fallen during tho long depression in trade was 
passing away, and that wo were on the eve of a revival of business 
and they took these loans in vast amounts in dependence upon 
their prevision. But if tho revival in trude had not come, and tho 
loans had been left upon their hands, it is quite evident that tho 
capital of all these great houses would have been locked up to an 
inconvenient amount, and would have crippled them very Berio usly. 
The jealousy shown by Congress to tho Syndicate was thus neither 
wise nor just. In another point, too, the provisions of tho Bill are not 
very favourable to the banks. Under previous funding Acte a 
certain latitude was left to the Secretary of tho Treasury ns to tho 
bargain he made with the Syndicates. When they took a large 
amount of the bonds he wub enabled to make them a discount ; 
but by this Bill the whole expense which he is authorized to 
incur must not exceed one-fourth of one per cent,, and as tho un- 
avoidable expenses approach very close to that fraction, it follows 
that if the public should fail to taka the loans, he can hold out no 


inducement to the capitalists of America and Europe to help ' 
in placing them on tho market. , 

But Congress went still further m its action against the bat. * ■' 
When Mr. Chase was providing means for cariying on the w 
against the South, one of his great plans was to create a vast ne . ^ 
work of banks all over the Union, which should supply a market „ 
for the bonds he was issuing. Accordingly, he made it compulsory ^ 
on the banks to lodge with the Treasury of the United States 
bonds of tbo United States security for their bank notes to tho 
full amount of those notes and 10 per cent. over. In other words, 
if a bank wishes to obtain the Tight to issue 90,000 dollars 
in notes, it must lodge in the Treasury of the United States 
99,000 dollars. When thiB system was first introduced the bonds 
of the United States bore 6 per cent, interest; but, by tho 
refunding processes that have since gone on, a great part of the 
debt now beare only 4 and 4.J per cent, interest. The remainder, 
bearing 5 and 6 per cent, interest, falls due this year, and to re- 
fund this remainder is the object of the Bill which wo are describ- 
ing. The proper and businesslike course would have been to havo 
lelt the banks to replace their Fives and Sixes by the new Throe 
per Cents. ; but, instead of doing so, the Bill makes it compulsory 
on the banks to hold only Three per Cents, as security for their 
noto circulation, and aiso for money deposited in them by the 
Treasury; with this proviso, however, that as the Threes are 
aid off by the sinking fund Fours and Four-and-a-IIalfs may 
0 purchased in their stead. In tho first place, only Threes 
can bo lodged by the banks, it has been urged that this is a breach 
of faith, and oven an act of confiscation ; but it is not bo. As wo 
havo just stated, the very motive for founding these national 
banks was to provide a market for the bonds of the United States, 
and Congress is merely following up the idea of Mr. Chaso in 
whut it is now doing. But although tho Bill is neither a breach 
of faith nor an act of confiscation, it is very unwise, and not 
scrupulously just. It compels tho banks, for instance, to get rid 
of all tho Fours and Four-aiid-a-Halfs which they now hold, 
and to replace them by Threes. But to throw a mass of property 
of any kind in this manner in tho emu 80 of a few months upon 
the market is ineVitably to depreciate that property. Naturally, 
therefore, tho banks have protested against this portion of tho 
Bill, and, us wo shall presently boo, have taken Bteps to defeat tbo 
purposes of Congress. One other provision, however, is still harder 
upon the banks. As tho law now stands, a national bank desiring 
to surrender its right to issue notes can simply lodge in the United 
States Treasury either gold or legal tenders, when it gets hack tho 
bonds it has lodged there, and tho Treasury undertakes to redeem 
the notes outstanding. Tho law upon this point has been, as wo 
now describe it, since 1874. Previously a bank desiring to sur- 
render its right of noto issue luid to collect the identical notes 
issued by it, and to return them to the Treasury before it could 
obtain its bonds lodged there. It was found in practice extromedy 
difficult to do this. The notes aro paid out by tho banks in dis- 
counting bills and making loans to customers. They pass from 
hand to hand, often into distant States and Territories, and the 
banks could get them back only by offering a high premium. 
Sometimes they failed to get tho whole amount back by any 
amount uf exertion. To insist, therefore, upon the banks collect- 
ing their notes before returning to them their deposited bonds is, 
in effect, to compel them to retain their circulation whether they 
like it or not, and, consequently, as wo havo already said, seven 
years ago tho law upon this point was changed; but tho Bill 
■which wo are now considering actually proposes that the repealed 
revisions of tho law shall bo revived, and that the later law shall 
0 repealed. In other words, Congress is not only desirous to 
compel the banks to take the now Three per Cents, as security fur 
their noto issues, but it is desirous also of compelling them to keep 
lb osn Threes whether they like it or not, and 'whether their note 
circulation is profitable or unprofitable. 

Naturally the banks havo rebelled against a measure 00 obviously 
conceived in disregard uf their interests, and they have taken 
steps to prove that they can effectually retaliate upon Con- 
gress. As soon as the Bill passed the Senate tho banks decided to 
surrender their circulation rather than take the new Threes. To 
do this, as wo have said, they must ‘lodge either gold or legal' 
tenders in the Treasury, and accordingly they proceeded to call in 
all their short loans, and to refuse discounts mid advances to their 
customers. Tho result was air alarm throughout the whole 
commercial community of the United States, approaching at ono 
time? very closuly to a panic. In New York the interest upon 
call ” money — that is, money repayable on doraand — at the end 
of last week actually exceeded the rate of 300 per cent, per annum. 
That rate prevailed of course only for a very short time : hut all 
through the present week the crisis has been intense. Prices on 
tho Stock Exchange fell from 10 to 17 per cent., and the New 
York exchanges upon London and Fans dropped in a similar 
manner. In a single week the sterling exchange fell about 
7 cents., or 3 Jr/, in tho pound, or almost 1 j- per cent. At times, 
indeod, it lias been found impossible to sell exchange in New 
York. In consequence, gold has been taken from London and 
from Paris for export to New York, and a tremor has Lien sent 
through tho money markets of Europe. This action of tho banks 
and the loss it indicts upon the whole business community of the 
United States is the bust commentary on tho a&nwKdotn of tho 
course adopted by Congress. But wo So not think it likely that 
the banks really intend contracting their nolo circulation. 
Tho United States law is extremely favourable to them. Hein 
in the United Kingdom tho Bauk of England bus to keep 
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upon which it earns not a penny, and which costs it 
h in the way of storage and other chargee — against every 
it issues in excess of the 14 millions which it is authorized 
sue against the Government debt. So again, all the provincial 
id Irish and Scotch banks have to hold gold against every note 
they print in excess of their authorized issue, But the banks of 
the united States ore not required to hold a single penny in gold. 
r / The security which they have to lodge with the Treasury, on tho 
f contrary, will yield them interest, oven under this new Bill, at tho 
rate of 3 per cent, per annum, and in tho post the interest was 
considerably higher. .No doubt there is a tax levied upon tho 
circulation of the batiks, but it is very much less than the interest 
on the bonds. They liavo also, ana very properly, to pay the 
charges of the Treusury in connexion with the hank note circula- 
tion. But when all expenses Are deducted, they still receive a 
handsome amount upon the bonds lodged in the Treasury, and this 
is over and above the interest which they receive on tho employ- 
ment of their notes. It is hardly likely, therefore, that the banks 
will seriously persist in contracting the circulation. ^ But they 
have shown most effectually that they can ruinously disturb tho 
business of the whole country, and can defeat the funding opera- 
tions of tho Government. It is suicidal folly on tho part of 
Congress to drive them to such n course, and it is scarcely 
credible that tho House will persist iu passing tho Bill, 


RECENT MUSIC. 

M R. CHARLES HALLE’S Orchestral Concerts at St. James’s 
Ilall have obtained tho great success which they deserved, 
but which could not havo been completely foreseen. The first con- 
cert, though presenting no no velties, was looked forward to with much 
interest, principally because of tho wide range of the programme. 
Beginning with Weber’s Obcron overture, which was very finely 
rendered, it passed to the Andant'110 in Spohr’s Symphony, 44 The 
Power of Sound,” and endod tho Jirst part with Goldmarck’s so- 
called Symphony, “A Rustic Wedding.” Although 44 A Rustic 
Wedding ” has been heard before At tho Crystal Palace, it was the 
only number in the programme which approached to novelty. 
Symphony, indeed, it is not, and as a piece of program wo music it 
cannot be 6aid to l>e of the highest rank : nevertheless, its quaint 
opening march, for violoncclli and contrabassi in unison, suggestive 
slightly of the old hymn tune “ O Come, all ye Faithful,” and the 
thirteen variations that follow, were received by the audience 
with evident appreciation. Tho numbers of tho pieco which 
seemed most worthy of notice were tho Scherzo and tho Andante 
“In the Garden,” which, though somewhat incoherent in con- 
struction, gave evidence of considerable melodic power in the 
composer. The second part of the programme on tho 12th of 
February oponed with the groat C miuor Symphony of Beet- 
hoven. This favourite work was rendered by Mr. lfnlle’s fine 
orchestra in a magnificent manner, and wo may safely say 
that the conductors reading of it can hardly be surpassed. 
After an entr’acte and aria from Schubert’s opera of llom- 
munda , the concert ended with a masterly rendering of tho 
Tannh&user overture. “A Rustic Wedding” seems to have 
found so much favour with the audience that it was repeated 
at the second concert “by desire”; but the chief interest was 
centred in the Triplo Concerto of Beethoven and Mozart’s 
Serenade in D. In tne first of theso Mr. Jlalld took liis place at 
the pianoforte, leaving Herr Hecht to conduct, and Mine. Norman 
Neruda and Signor Piatti completed tho trio. Tho Concerto is 
a work which has been given more than unco at the Crystal 
Palace and elsewhere, and, although it is not perhaps one of 
Beethoven's happiest efforts, yet it deserves, and on this occasion 
received, a most respectful hearing. From the hands of the three 
leading executants, supported by the splendid orchestra it is un- 
necessary to say that it received tho best interpretation that could 
be given. • As for tho Serenade, written by Mozart for the wed- 
ding festivities of the daughter of Uuffner, a burgomaster of 
Salzburg, we muBt confess it was a trifle tediouB. Coming im- 
mediately after Beethoven's Concerto, a piece like this, consisting 
of eight movements, many of which are minuets and trios, and 
not in the best style of its composer, is hardly calculated to excite 
the interest of an audience, added to which it took the immoderate 
time of one hour in performance. The exquisite introduction to 
Lohengrin followed, in which Mr, Ilalle s orchestra showed that 
it was worthy of the high esteem in which it haB been held in 
Manchester. Svendsen’s Norwegian Rhapsody closed the concert. 

Last Saturday Berlioz’s Childhood of Christ , which Mr. Halid 
has already produced in Manchester, was given for the first time 
in London. . The secoud of the parts into which it is divided was 
the first written and producod by Berlioz, under the title of the 
Fusts m Egyp The story goes that, fearing the adverse criticism 
which was so freely bestowed upon him by his contemporaries 
whenever be placed a new work before the public, or perhaps even 
wishing to perpetrates practical joke upon his enemies, Berlioz 
gave out that the Futte eii Egypt 0 was the work of a composer of 
tne seventeenth century little known to fame, of tho name of 
Pierre Ducrd, and that he had recently had the good fortune to 
discover tho manuscript score of this little sacred cantata. The 
almost violent feeling exhibited against his works was thus 
avoided, end the Fuito en Bgypte received not only a respectful, 
hut an encouraging, hearing. The critics set themselves to discover 


whether there were any other works of this long-forgotten genius, 
and the excitement became intense. When the sensation waa at 
its height, Berlioz, with an assurance which never failed him, de- 
clared himself the composer ; and later on, as if to show that he 
spoke the truth, he added the other parts of Herod's Dream and 
The Coming to Sais. Heine, upon hearing tho Childhood of Christ* 
wrote to Berlioz to say how sorry he was that he had ever sain 
he was no musician, upon which Berlioz answered that he rejoioed 
to hear Heine was sorry for having talked upon a subject that he 
did not understand. 

After a short recitation by tbe Narrator wo are introduced to 
a street in Jerusalem, the Roman guards patrolling to the music 
of a “ Night March,” a movement characteristic enough. The 
second scone shows us Herod, who is ill at ease oonoerning a 
vision ho has lately seen, and in an air, which does not strike us 
as particularly pleasing, he enlarges upon the fact that he feels it 
“ dreary to reign.” Upon the advice of a friond Herod summons 
the magicians who agree to solve his dream for him. This gives 
occasion for some incantation music which puts Berlioz at once 
in bis natural element.. Certainly this incantation music is as 
weird as the Faust music, and the effect produced by alternating 
tho time of every other bar from triplo to common time is as 
uncanny a one as could bo desired. After this Herod is advised 
to slay oil the children born within a certain period of time, which 
ho determines to do without hesitation. We Are then token to the 
Stable at Bethlohem, where a very tender dnet is sang by Joseph : 
and Mary, which was very finely rendered by Mr. Santley and his 
daughter, and this is succooded by a chorus of unseen angels, who 
warn the parents to tuko their child instantly to Egypt. The effect of 
this chorus was unfortunately marred by the fact that its intona- 
tion was, to say the least, uncertain, if not positively untrue ; but this 
may havo arisen from the chorus boing placed in the room at the back 
of the platform, whence tho sound of their voices reached the 
audience under great disadvantages. Tho socond part opens with 
an overture m tho fugal style, intended to represent the assem- 
bling pf the shepherds at tho stable at Bethlehem, and is followed 
by an uninteresting 44 Farewell of the Shepherds,” which might 
have been written for the latest edition of tho Hymns Ancient 
and Modem. This part closes with 44 The Repose of the Holy 
Family,” a rather colourless tenor solo, in which Mr. Lloyd, as the 
Narrator, gave a curiously and unpleasantly whining effect to 
the words 44 Behold 11 shadowy bower ” which occur in tho 
piece. Tho third part is, taken as a whole, the least satis- 
factory. It seems as if the composer was tired of his subject, 
and was at a lose how to bring it to a conclusion. Opening 
with a solo for tho tenor Narrator, which is followed by a 
characteristic duot for Joseph and Mary, who implore the people of* 
Saia to give them shelter after their journey, it continues with a 
chorus of Ismaelites, led by a bonovolent 44 Father of the Family,” 
who welcome tho pilgrims. To this succeeds a quick movement, 
supposed, as we are told by tho stage instructions, to represent 
44 the servants bringing wine and food with alacrity,” after which 
the father of the family bids his household to take the harp and 
iluto and gently entice the strangers to slumber. A 44 serenade ” 
ensues for harp and fluteB as ordered, which would be pleasant if 
it were not too long, and after another chorus and 44 Amen ” tho 
work comes to an end. 

, L'Enfancc du Christ , though by no means one of Berlioz’s best 
efforts, is still far from being a failure. Its chief interest, it is 
true, arises from the fact that Berlioz set himself the task of writing 
a work within the then acknowledged limits of musical construc- 
tion and with what success he did it is shown by Heine’s letter 
to him after lie had heard it. That there are many people of 
Heine's opinion amongst the public of the present day is amply 
evidenced by the fact that the insipid 41 Farewell of the Shepherds” 
was tho only piece redemanded at this performance. 

Miss Santley, who has a sympathetic soprano voice, sang the 
part of Mary with artistic feeling, showing in many ways that, 
with further study, she has a successful future before her. Of Mr. 
Santley and Signor Foli it is only necessary to say that they sus- 
tained their parts with the success which they always command. 
Messrs. F. Leigh and F. A. Bridge song their portion of the 
music with credit. To Mr. Charles Ilalld as a conductor is due 
the highest praiso. Throwing aside the fussy obtrusiveness which 
is the bane of modern conductors, he has adopted that calm com- 
posure that we lmve before noticed as a characteristic of Herr 
Richter, which leads his audience to depend upon him as an inter* 
preter rather than os a more metronome beating the time for tho 
orchestra to play to. 

On Thursday last tbe Bach Choir gave its first concert for this 
season/ Tbe programme was full of interest, and, os is tbe in- 
tention of these concerts, some pieces were given that one has. a 
rare chanco of hearing. Back s church cantata, 4< Tch hatte vial 
Bekiimmerniss,” with Milo. Brudenstein, Miss Hope Glen, and 
Messrs. Lloyd and Santley to sing the leading parts, opened the 
concert, which was followed by an unpublished eight-part 
anthem by Sir W. Stern dale Bennett, which the choir have given 
before. The motetts of Palestrina and Vittorio, “ Adoramus 
Te,” and “ O quam gloriosum,” we consider the best par- 
fanned pieces in the first part of the programme. Unquestion- 
ably good amateur choir as it is, the Bach Choir reeds, 
we think, more practice with its orchestra than it appease 
to have to bring it up to the mark. This was specially 
evident on Thursday night ; for, in the unaccompanied pieces, 
such as the two motetts above mentioned, and the part song In 
the second part by Pearsall, 44 Light of my soul, arise, the singing 
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of Hit Choir showed a marked dhaoge, and the lights and 
shades of choral singing were perceptible. The orchestra, 
it is true, were rough in tone: but even this does ndt 
exculpate the Choir from the mult of redundant noise in 
the pieces they performed with orchestral accompaniment. 
For instance, the 44 Gloria ” from Cherubini’s Mass in I), were it 
not for the exquisite solos performed by the leading singers, would 
have been unbearable. Mr. Goldschmidt's orchestra was far from 
perfect, and this may account for the faults referred to. The 
second part of the programme began with Schumann’s lovely 
41 Requiem for Mignon, which was sung in Gerinnn, and the con- 
cert Closed with the iinale from the lirst act of Mendelssohn's un- 
finished opera of Loreley , a beautiful piece of dramatic writing 
which only makes us regret that tho gifted composer did not 
live to finish what must have ranked os a groat opera had it been 
completed. 

English music has during tho last month, we hear, scored a suc- 
cess on the Continent. We refer to tho opera of The Vi tied 
Prophet of Khonma% by Mr. Villiors Stanford, tho organist of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, which has been produced with groat 
applause at the Court Tlieatrb at Hanover, and is to bo given at 
other important German houses. 1 ’erhaps we may hope to hour it 
some day in its composer's native country. Through a curious mis- 
take, it has been stated by a contemporary that Mr. Stanford is the 
first living English composer whose work has been performed on tho 
Continent. Balfe lived to see the Bohemian Girl a success ut. 
more than one theatre on tho Continent, and Henry Hugo 
Pierson, who was more appreciated in Germany than in his native 
land, lived to see his opera Cont.ariui produced at Hamburg in 
1872. 


riCTURICS BY MIL MILLAIS. 

T HE Directors of tho Finn Art. Seemly have made a very in- 
teresting collection of some of Mr. Millais's most celebrated 
and popular pictures. Out of the seventeen examples now ex- 
hibited to the public there is not one that does not possess a dis- 
tinctly representative character. It would, of course, have 
been possible to have added largely to tho number without 
exhausting tho resources at their command nud without 
incurring any danger of inducing in the minds of tho spectntor 
tho sonso of weariness or monotony, Mr. Millais's talont is of a 
kind that easily bears tho trial which such an experiment involves. 
His productions have always a remarkable freshness of impression, 
and the successive stages of his career exhibit a striking variety of 
aim and method. In tho labours of thirty years ho lias power- 
fully reflected sorao of tho dominant movements of artistic taste 
and style ; hut ho has never so fur pledged himself to any parti- 
cular school as to give to his work tho perishable stamp 
of a passing fushion. But although tho selection might have 
been extended with advantage, it is largo enough to afford a 
fair measure of the painters accomplishments. If. displays in just 
proportion both the strength und the weakness of his talent, and 
it allows us to trace the gradual development of an extraordinary 
technical gift, and to mark the growing devotion of tho painter to 
those forms of art iu which this gift linds tho fullest opportunities 
of powerful expression. A review of Mr. Millais's performances 
from his earliest youth to mature manhood will, we think, tend to 
strengthen the conviction that the essential excellences of his 
style are seen at their best in the departments of portrait and land- 
scape. If we compare his later pictures with the compositions 
produced under the influence of tho prai-Tlaflaelito movement, we 
shall perceivo that an ever-increasing prominence is given to that 
element in painting which springs out of a keen perception of the 
truths of individual character. Ho has not., it is true, abandoned 
the study of dramatic incident, and he still preserves a full 
com ma w over certuiu realities of sentiment and passion, but 
his later experiments in this kind recall in their aim the 
subject pictures of Reynolds, where the poetic or historic in- 
terest is obviously grafted upon tho more congenial study of tho 
facts of individual face and form, llis success in works of in- 
vention is for this reason partly dependent upon the fitness of his 
model to serve the particular idea which ho is seeking to illustrate. 
The young 44 Princess Elizabeth ” (ii), a canvas just fresh from 
the artist's studio, may be regarded as a fortunate cxamplo of this 
later style. The chosen type does not perhaps very strictly accord 
with the idea of an imprisoned child whose failing health is 
speedily to end in death, hut the peusive and pathetic expression 
has been very skilfully rendered, ami in the enjoyment of the 
technical merits of the picture we nro ready to concede that 
enough has been done to justify, if not exactly to explain, the title 
which it bears. In the 44 Princes in the Tower ”(13) we have 
drawbacks, with scarce any of the attractions, ol' this particular 
method. The faces are in themselves uninteresting, and they have 
evidently not inspired the painter. The historic costume is worn 
without grace or distinction, nor is there any special charm of colour 
or magic of execution to divert attention from tho intellectual in- 
sufficiency of the design. That Mr. Millais has really no need to 
' burden mmseF with these suggestions of dramatic interest, is proved 
by the far Superior attractions of a picture like 44 Cherry llipe” 
^I 5 )f which pretends to be nothing more than a portrait. Here, 
as in the 44 Yeoman of the Guard” (17), ho relies altogether upon 
his powers as a painter, and he proves himself in each case strong 
enough to assume this independent attitude. He can give us all 


the pleasure that we have a right to seek from such work by the 
skill and ease with which he venders the facts before his eyes, by 
the keenness of perception which enables him to detect and record 
the most subtle and significant truths of gesture and expres- 
sion, and by his extraordinary sympathy with the most opposite 
and varied typos of character. In tho attempt to add to these 
ample attractions the interest that belongs to illustrative art 
lie ventures upon moro disputable ground, and labours with 
loss assurance of success. As au inventor, Mr. Millais cannot 
always completely sub duo the material that he borrows from 
nature ; and such power as ho at. one time displayed in this direc- 
tion has lost something of its original strength, perhaps because it 
is now constantly employed. In this respect we are inclined 
to take exception to a remark made by Mr. Lang in the interesting 
and appreciative sketch of tho artist's career which serves as a 
preface <0 the catalogue. According to Mr. Lang, Mr. Millais has 
neon to Kuglish painting very much wbut Mr. Tennyson has been 
to English poetry, and in respect of tho unrivalled popularity en- 
joyed by pod ami painter alike this is doubtless true enough. But 
the resemblance can scurcoly be said to go further. 

It is unquestionably true that iu Mr. Millais’s youthful essays 
the faculty of invention is more strongly developed. 44 Tho Car- 
penter’s .Shop ” ( 5) and the 44 Isabella ” (3) illustrate in a de- 
lightful manner the modesty and earnestness of tho painters 
studentship. They prove to us that the dexterity of his more 
mature stylo was won by much hard and patient toil; and they 
afford evidence of a sensitive artistic temperament which yielded 
readily, and even enthusiastically, to tho influence of a powerful 
artistic movement. But it would be n mistake, wo think, to 
assume that Mr. Milinis bus not been true to Ids highest instincts 
because he no longer labours in the spirit which produced 44 Tho 
(’arpe 11 tor’s Shop” or 44 Tho Vulo of Rest.” JIu showed no 
feverish haste to assert his own individuality, and he had 
power sufficient even at that time to produce works of ad- 
mirable quality in a manner that was not to bo permanently 
retained. And yet ov*en licro it is possible to recognize the 
ultimate tendency of liis art. I11 the 44 Isabella,” though the 
outward form tells of tho study of Florentine inodols, tho 
essential qualities of tho work remind us rathor of the early 
Flemish masters. The sentiment of beauty is already hardly 
preyed by tho stronger passion for absolute veracity in tho treat- 
ment of the individual heads, and for minut^ realism in the ren- 
dering of tho details of costume. It is, iu fact, the work of a born 
realist, blit of a realist restrained by a phaso of sentiment that be- 
longed rather to tho movement than to the individual. An artist 
of Mr. Millais's genius must bo measured, not by what he casts 
aside, but by what he retains. If he has changed Biueo those 
youthful days, it is because the permanent attributes of his art 
liavo Biueo then moro completely assorted themselves, and because, 
in common with all men of high endowment, he is incapable of re- 
verting to a style that was associated with tho imitativo period of his 
career. Other men working under these same influences have de- 
veloped a power of inventive design which has led them in a direc- 
tion far removed from that which Mr. Millais lias taken. They have 
found in tho example of Florentine nrt an impulse that htu» proved 
to 1x3 in accord with their own intellectual bias and with a native 
gift of design. But Mr. Millais’s art speedily gave signs that it 
was destiued to take a different form. In tho 44 Order of Release,” 
following close upon tho 44 Huguonots,” ho struck out into tho 
realm of modern sentiment; and in later works, like tho 44 Boyhood 
of Ralegh,” he added to the study of character new evidence of 
liis ability to vender tho beauty of oul ward nature. At this time, 
too, he began to exhibit increasing facility and technical resource, 
and these qualities reach tho highest point of expression in the 
head ol* the old man in the 44 North-West Passage.” In all the 
later works from his hand the technical aspect of his art gains an 
ever-increasing importance. Jt is possible now and again to ob- 
ject to liis choice of subject or to criticize the slender intellectual 
interest which ho deems sufficient to justify tho choice of a poetic 
or historical title, hut as a master of the brush ho has stepped 
into a foremost place in our school, and it is unlikely that while 
ho lives his supremacy in this respect can bo seriously questioned. 

In a room adjoining that in which Mr. Millais’s pictures are 
displayed thcro is to bo found a serios of vory interesting studies 
in pastel by Mr. Whistler. The contrast offered by tho work of 
these two artists is in many ways sufficiently striking, and yet 
their aims in art arc not altogether dissimilar. Mr. Whistler is 
also a realist who takes his impressions direct from nature, and 
who concerns himself scarcely at all with the problems of illus- 
trative design. As iu the cose of Mr. Millais, the kind of beauty 
tbat ho can command is in its naturo inseparable from the techni- 
cal modes of its expression. But tho truth of effect that Mr. 
Whistler seeks to secure is not so readily identified by the ex- 
perience of au ordinary observer. By a process of seLefetion ho 
reduces tho varied realities of bis subject to a simple impression, 
which he interprets by artistic means that are suggestive rather 
than complete. His peculiar talent hA8 rarely been displayed to 
greater advantage than in these spirited sketches of modern Venice. 
A refined power in draughtsmanship has been recognized as the 
characteristic excellence of his work in etching, and in many of his 
painted landscapes he has exhibited as keen a perception of certain 
! truths of colour and tone. The material which lie now employs 
l enables him to combine these distinct qualities in a form that will 
render tho beauty of his work accessible to a largo number of 
persons who have hitherto been repelled by the strangeness of hi* 
style. Tho colouring in many of these sketches has a brilliant 
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f quality that is rarely to bo found in his work in oil, and it is asso- 
ciate! with a definiteness of design that recalls some of the most 
delightful of the earlier plates from the Thames. It is of course 
to be understood that the execution is still far from complete in 
the general and popular sense of the word. In many instances the 
tone of the browu paper upon which the drawings have been made 
is lolL as an important element in the chosen scheme of colour. We 
may observe however that, even in the slightest examples of the 
sories, there is always evidence of distinct artistic intention. To 
do justice to Mr. Whistler, it must also be said that in those, cases 
where he has carried his work to a more finished result be has 
shown an equal mastery over his material. The labour that is 
added to the first impression is never thrown away, which is more 
than can be suid of a vast number of artistic productions with a 
greater pretence of careful elaboration. 


REVIEWS. 


LOUD ELLEXnOltOUUU’S DIARY.* 

njlHKRE is perhaps no precedent for the publication of Memoirs, 
JL consisting mainly of notes of Cabinet meetings, made from 
day to day by a Minister; but, after the lapse of half a century, 
continued reserve is needle** ; and thoro are in the present book 
no revelations of political secrets. The relations of members of 
the Duke of Wellington's Government to ono another and to their 
contemporaries are now only matters of historical or biographical 
interest. The embarrassments which attend coalitions are curi- 
ously illustrated by the statement that at the first Cabinet dinner 
after tile formation of the Government, JIuskisBon made a slight 
and cold bow to Lord Ellenborough, “ Dudley looked as black as 
thunder/’ and “ the courtesy was that of men who had just fought 
a duel." It appears from many subsequent entries in the Diary 
that, during their short continuance in office, most of the followers 
of Canning and the Duke regarded one another with jealous dis- 
like. After the breach caused by Iluskisson's East 1 let ford vole, 
tho Canning section wrb bitterly hostile to the Government, with 
the exception of Lord Dudley, who never voted with tho Opposi- 
tion. It was already known that Lord Orev was, in consequence 
of his antipathy to Canning and his adherents, for some time dis- 
posed to an alliance with the Government. It was unfortunate 
that the Duke discouraged his overtures, partly in deference to 
the prejudices of Goorge J V., and also in consequence of his anxiety 
to reclaim tho allegiance of tho extreme Tories who seceded 
from his party on the introduction of the Catholic Relief Dill. The 
entire absence from the minds of all men of any anticipation of the 
approaching catastrophe of 1 he Reform Dill has in it an element 
of, what nae been called tragic irony, lake an audience 
at a theatre, posterity is in the secret of the destiny which im- 
pends over tho unconscious performers. The natural tendency to 
impute culpable blindness to those who failed to foresee tho future 
Is corrected by constant experience of similar want of prescience ; 
but there are cases in which miscalculation amounts to wilful and 
culpable stupidity. The overthrow of the Duke of Wellington’s 
Government by the union with both the Whigs and Oanningitcs 
of the followers of Cumberland and Eldon was a suicidal gratifica- 
tion of foolish spite. The malcontents had the means of knowing 
that the Duke ol’ Wellington, who had always been lukewarm on 
the Catholic question, was on other points a staunch and invete- 
rate Tory. Lord EllenborouglTs Diary confirms tho impression 
that tho Duke had meditated a settlement of tho Catholic claims 
for soraertimo before the production of the Dill. In tho previous 
year Lord Lyndhuret had spoken of the matter with his usual 
freedom from prejudice; and Reel himself, though he then in- 
tended to retire from the Government, recognize* the necessity of 
concession. The Duke hoped to carry the Dill without breaking 
up Ilia party ; but bis main difficulty was to obtain the consent of 
the King, who was, to a great extent, under the sinister influence 
of the Duke of Cumberland. In those days it was still possible 
for the King to dismiss liia Ministers, and the formation of an 
anti-Ofttholic Government would have been extremely dangerous. 
Lord Ellenborough, who lmd boon a consistent advocate of the 
Catholic claims, fully appreciated the sagacious firmness of the 
Duke and the self-sacrificing patriotism of l*eel. 

Notwithstanding defects wnich prevented him from attaining 
the highest rank ai a statesman, Lord Ellenborough was a con- 
siderable man. Ho had laboriously cultivated hiB natural gift of 
oratory ; and in his later years he was per hops the most eloquent 
speaker of his time. Ae he never addressed the House of Lords 
without^ preparation, or on any subject except those in which he 
took a special interest, ho had tho advantage of being always in 
earnest. Efe tall figure, his graceful and dignified bearing, and 
his powerful and musical voice, added to the olfect of his polished 
stylo and impressive declamation. As his opinions were seldom 
popular, and aB he had no strong party connexion, his infiuence in 
the country bore but a small proportion to his rhetorical power. 
Those who acted with him may have admired his genius, but they 
never implicitly relied on his judgment. During his Indian Vice- 
royalty his eccentricity was sometimes regarded os an approach to 
madness ; and his bombastic proclamation about the gates of 
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Ghuznee deserved the ridicule which it provoked Both in his 
early administration of the Board of Control, 'tad during IM* re- 
sidence in India, he was often described ae a wild elephant who 
needed to have tame ones by his side. He had himself first 
applied tbo phrase to an Indian judge whom he was 
at the time providing with two steady and unambitious 
colleagues.. A private letter which announced the * ap- 
pointment was accidentally published, and the comparison, 
took the popular fancy as descriptive of Lord Ellenborough 
and the cautious authorities of the India House. The Diary, 
though it is written in a simple and unambitious style, contains a 
few passages which indicate a wild and eccentric fancy. The 
victories of the Russians in Armenia disturbed him because, I10 
Baj s, “ they are in Asia, and Asia is mine." He talks of his hope 
on Homto fit occasion of conquering Egypt from India, . and he 
mentions as the dream of his life an imaginary battle in which 
ho was to defeat tho Russians on the banks of the Indus. The 
more rational apprehensions of the effects of the advance of 
Russian aggrandizement in Central Asia will be impaired in their 
effect on the controversies of tho present day by his occasional ex- 
travagance. Sumo readers will be puzzled by his repeated antici- 
pations of the Russian conquest of China. Ine editor has allowed 
the narno of tho great Empiro to bo in sovoral passages substituted 
for tbo more intelligible designation of Khiva. In those days 
there wore, as now, apprehensions that in certain contingencies the 
Russians might occupy Cnbul, and disturb India, not so much by 
actual or threatened invasion as by intrigues with native States. 
There was also in 1827 and 1828 a Russian war with Turkey, 
which Lord Ellenborough watched with anxiety, and for a long 
time with unfounded hope. At the end he seems almost to have 
agreed with tlio 1 >ukc of W oiling! on that it would have been bettor if 
the Turkish Empire had then been finally overthrown. For the Greeks 
and their causu Lord Ellenborough fell a strong distaste ; yet their 
atrocities, which might explain his antipathy, were rivalled or ex- 
ceeded by the Turks. J 1 is j udgmenl was, in truth, founded on political 
and not on sentimental grounds. Like almost all English statesmen 
of liis time, lie thought tho maintenance of Turkey indispensable 
to the interests of England in Europe, though his discouragement at 
the Treaty of Adrmnople almost induced him to despair of the 
possibility of saving the Sultan. Long afterwards J >ord Ellen - 
borough vindicated the policy of the Crimean war on the express 
and exclusive ground that it was in his judgment politically expe- 
dient. During his incumbency of tho Hoard of Control he satisfied 
himself of the expediency of transferring the government, of India 
from tho Company to tho Crown. lie nevertheless took some 
pains to maintain friendly relations with tho Chairs, as the Chair- 
man and Deput> -Chairman were called, who theu represented tho 
Hoard of Diiectors in iLs communications with tho Government. 
On one occasion ho justly complains of an objection which the 
Directors had raided to tho expense of establishing steam commu- 
nication with I ndia by way of Suez. “ They never will remember,” 
he indignantly remarks, 4 * that they govern n Ktato.” He consi- 
dered that the discipline both of the civil and the military service was 
dangerously relaxed ; and ho attributed much of tho blaineto Lord 
William Deutiuck. Like other heads of departments, he was sub- 
ject to the authority of the Duke of Wellington, for whom ho had 
a genuine and profound respect. Almost his only criticism of his 
chief on which he ventures is to the effect that the Duke is much 
under tho iulluenco of his eavly associations. It is surprising that 
tbo Duke was loss usurer than Lord Ellenborough to repress some 
insubordination which had been displayed by tho officers of the 
army. 

T'iioso who take an interest in the politics of fifty years ago will 
find Lord Ellen borough’s authentic details both amusing and 
instructive, lli* admission into the Cabinet is a proof of the 
reputation which he had already acquired by his eloquence and 
general ability. At that time the conduct of business in the House 
of Lords possessed much practical importance, and^ without Lord 
Ellenborough the Government would have been weak in debate. 

“ There are only three of us/’ ho said in 1830, against ten or eleven ; 
and of the three the Duke of Wellington could only be called a de- 
bater because his authority und vigour supplied the place of oratory. 
Tho remaining two were Lord Ellenborough himself and Lord 
Lyndhurst, who was alone u match for many opponents. After 
nearly two years of office the diarist Records witli complacency a 
remark uf the Duko of Wellington that Ellenborough waa perhaps 
too eager, but that, ho was always ready. Ilis discretion may 
perhaps not have been equal to his ability, lie boasts by 
jfie of his speeches ho had drawn Lord Grey into avowed oppo- 
sition, when perhaps the possibility of conciliation might not hare 
been wholly exhausted. Even able men are sometimes deluded by 
the fiillacy that an open enemy is better than a neutral <*v a 
doubtful friend ; but in public or private it is judicious to make the 
least of differences and the most of points of agreement. A 
waverer may in the end inclino in the desired direction, 
while a professed antagonist could not, if he would, pass 
tho dividing chasm, in tho particular case probably no 
harm was done, as Lord Grey hod already made up his quarrel 
with the Whig supporters of Canning. The Duke would probably 
at an earlier time have made greater efforts to win him over, but 
for George IV. 's insurmountable dislike .to the friend of his youth. \ 
Even if an alliance had been formed, it Is doubtful whether, the \ 
Duko and Lord Grey could long have acted together. Broughanr 
would huvo forced the Government to declare itself bn the ques- 
tion of Parliamentary reform, which Lord Gray would not have 
in principle opposed. In 1829, and even after the accession of 
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'William IV. in the following year, the principal danger of the 
Government was supposed to be the disaffection ot the llmnswickers 
or Eldon Tories. Some of the Ministers nevertheless thought 
that the Duke would do well to retire into the office of Foreign 
Secretary, leaving the place of Prime Minister to Peel, whose pre- 
eminent ability and courage were fullv recognized. Others objected, 
not without sagacity, that Peel would be a Radical Minister. lie 
would assuredly not have committed the fetal error of pledging 
the Government against all reform. On the ovo of the elec thin of 
1830 hopes were entertained of securing Lord I ’aimers ton's ser- 
vices as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and on the King's accession 
a great Court place was offered to the Duke of lied ford. 

Lord Elfenborough was born in 1790. Tlo entered tho House 
of Commons in 1813, and succeeded his father in the peerage in 
1818. Having married a sistor of Lord Ousllcrengli, he generally 
supported the Government until the appointment of Cunning, 
whom he disliked and distrusted. During the Administration 
of Canning and Lord Goderich he was nlli«d by common en- 
mity with Lord Grey, and more intimately with the Duke of 
Wellington. It is not a little surprising that, having neither held 
office nor acquired a great Parliamentary reputation, lit* should 
have been admitted into the Cabinet as Privy Seal. Young, 
vigorous, and ambitious, I10 was naturally dissatisfied with a 
sinecure ofliee, and ho laid also the good taste to feel that hi* rank 
and precedence were above his pietenfeions. He condoled himself 
for administrative idleness by taking as active a purr, in foreign 
affairs as his opportunities allowed. Lord Dudley niton allowed 
him to correct his dial is, and sometimes to eumpo.se despatches; 
but the Duke, who was real Foreign MinDier, was always treated 
by Lord Ellenborough with loyal deference. When I/nd Dudley, 
much against his will, josigned with Hindii-son and hit colleagues, 
Lord Ulonborougli hoped to be hL successor. Lord Aberdeen, 
for whom he had a profound contempt., was preferred; but the 
Duke partially gratified his wishes bv making him I ’resident, of 
the Hoard of Control. Thu Privy Seal was some time afterwards 
given to Lord Roeslyn, the only Whig recruit, with the excep- 
tion of the Attorney-General, Sir Janus Scarlett, who joined 
the Wellington Administration. Winn Lord Ellon borough 
kissed hands as Privy Seal the King addre^ed him civilly ; but 
during his whole term of ofliee he iu-vim* spoke to him again, and 
he omitted his ltnmu from the invitations winch In* from time to 
time Hunt to the Minisleis. Tho probable cause of idlenco was a 
vote which ho had given airainst the G.immi Caroline Pains and 
.Penalties Hill. Lord I'illenhorougli bore the ■lights to which lie 
was exposed with temper and dii-uitv, tli.Muh he from time to 
time expresses a strong and just opinion of the King. The Di.i’W, 
on tho whole, places Lord I illoihomugirs cIuiim: 1 !* r in a favour- 
able light. Thocomuianding piMtiun oiul indnLitipiiblo activity 
cd' tho Duke of Wellington are Mmirrly illiMivti «l ; and in one 
passage Lord EILnhoroiHi iceordn with ad'iiirat'.iii tint the Duke 
ion tut leisure to extract tho secret* of Opjiosiiimi fnun the great 
VMiig Indies. For Peel Lord Kllenburuueh seems to have had 
little personal liking, but uppjcriulod hi- i/iv:.’ ab.'ity and Lir* 
force of cl ui rac te r. J I is frienddiip led him in o\,.-t:it* > the le- 
spuctnbln qualities of Sir Jinny Jluniuuv, wi.h nln.m lie was 
Hourly connected with iii.irn.me. Lord ( 1. t .imgli lm has 
employed a caro'e>s reader to coriecl the pies-, lm- 1 a rued hv his 
publication a. place among tho-a; lieuefae' m mankind who 
relievo the tediousness of life l>v the publican* »n of biographies, 
memoirs, and diaries. 


CELTIC .SCOTLAND.* 

M U. SKENE completes with this volume hi.s learned work 
on tho uarlv history of Scotland. Of all Lurope.in histories, 
there 5* noim in which tho historian has greater difficulties to con- 
tend with, especially in its earlier stages. This difficulty L 
attributable *to two causes - -firstly, tlm very fragmentary and 
meagre character of the mulurialH at the hLturiun’s command; 
secondly, the muss of Fiction which has been presented and re- 
ceived bb history to fill up tho Monks left by the absence of 
authentic fact. Ileuce the «rmiti*r part of the historian's task is to 
oxposo tho fallacies which by dint of frequent repetition arts at 
last accepted as truth. This sort of labour seldom meets with the 
thftTilro which it deserves, especially when these fallacies are the 
foundation on which rests some monument of national or family 
pride. Mr. Slam© has had a great deal of this apparently un- 
gracious, but most praiseworthy, work to do in his new volume*. 
It is devoted lo an examination of '‘the early land tenures and 
social condition ol* the Celtic inhabitants of Scut land,” and ex- 
tends over the period beginning with tho death of Alexander III., 
and coming down to the linal extinction of the clan system in the 
Highlands. As tho historian of Celtic Scotland, Mr. Skene con- 
fines himself to treating of tile social peculiarities which lingered 
bo long in the mountainous region, the original Scotland, whose 
inhabitants, proud of being the only genuine Scots, looked down 
with contempt on the Saxon, who hud taken from them both king 
and nomenclature, despising equally liis industry, his civilization, 
his language, and his laws. 

The ©«Uet Fo account for and to explain the tenure by which 
the Highlanders held the soil and the peculiarities of tholr social 
'Organisation, that clan system which 1ms outlived the tribal 
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system in any other part of Europe, Mr. Skene traces the various 
legendary accounts of their origin to their source. lie divides 
these legends into throe classes — tho ethnic, tho linguistic, and 
the historical. The ethnic legends belong to a period later than 
the introduction of Christianity: for tlmv all trace the origin of 
the people to a biblical source, and describe them aa immigrants 
from sumo ICastcrn laud. Tho linguistic legend has been invented 
to account for a similarity of language between two peoples. It 
usually s-jts forth that a colony of soldiers have taken 
wives from the people they have conquered, having^ first 
cut their longues out to prevent the women transmitting 
their own language to their children. Of the historical legend?, 
some contain an element of truth — as, for example, those that relate 
to the first settlement of the Scots in llritain — while others are 
entirely untrue. It is to this latter class of wholly fictitious 
legends that Mr. Skene consult*!© tho whole legendary history of 
Ireland to belong. After citing all tho several legends which pur- 
port to account for tho origin of the nice, Mr. Skono goes very 
fully into tho question of tho origin of tho tribe. Tie examines in 
detail the tribal system as it existed in Ireland and in Wales. 
Mr. Skene considers that, the clan system of the Highlands was 
neither “ territorial nor purely patriarchal, but that it was based 
mi the community or tribe/* The “original social unit” among 
tho people of Gaelic me© wits tho Tmith , a name which, though it 
afterwards was applied to the land of tho clan, meant originally 
the tribe itself. Kill am with the lnngmigo so with the tribal 
system. The first stapes of ils growth are prehistoric, so that it 
is novvlmiv to be seen i > 1 its primitive form. Two leading features, 
however, Mr. Skene assumes as certain. 'The one i.9 tlmt private 
properly in land was unknown till a comparatively recent period; 
the oilier that, although tlm hcmuLts of the tribe nil traced 
their origin from tin* » ;»>//// //</<•?, whose name they bore, yet 
that tiie •• social unit was not the individual or family, but. 
tins oniiimmiiry or tribe." Tims the land waft held by the 
tribe in common. IVrsomil property in cattle ex i.; ted, and was 
acknowledged, and fed to difference© of rank, regulated by the 
amount of this property ; but the land on which the cattle were 
pastured wns the common property of tho tribe, and afler the cul- 
tivation of land was introduced, tiio occupation of the arable land 
was decided bv lot. Thu bead of the Tmitli was tlm Toiseeh, who 
gradually changed into tho Thane, holding bin land from tho 
(■row 11, and inlying a share of llm produce as rent. Out of the 
Tiinth or tribe tho sepL or clan developed itself. The tribe woa 
held together by the tie of communal feeling, the union of the 
clan was maintained by tin* feeling of personal devotion to tho 
chief. Mr. Skene here indicates the period of this transition: — 

I’.ul wlnD Ilio more nin i* , nt tnhal foniM li.ul (lm in* a prore^s rd* 

elmn;:*' o • i* | rn* liia-at i-tti nnil:ir te that whi-’li rh.ir n t«Tm‘<l ilio Ji-hJi trihe, 
rind I* t'l im n I v it j . -!ia«ln.\ lir 1 \in«l it m tin* p* M^riipincui Ui tiv? jonl 1 lie 
lue.t linn «»! tin' “ | , '»-lia( , l«(l"i.e , Ut t ” j* I ; i.i i lit vli.d .*! Mi\nli!i l*u ,J t that 
i l In- -1 p» <n elan li:.-l i»pp .11 a- d‘r the 1 .•ml p: ■» .iin nt n.itn.t in ;,ln* .-.cuii 
\ nipiim*s.i.i*'ii i»t I lie (oie.lie |n i|*ii 1 ji.li* »n, Mini m : m 1 !■' li.Ji! t li mn 11 upon the 
J :e'* lent slate nt' llie eaiMt.ni ui* li't. li.tU as a I't 111 AL 1 > n.:t li hv ill" i'mnl; 01 
I » -m * 1.1 0 . 1 »m i !■; t h * 1 i.t . 1.1 . 1 «*! ;.!i « 'lifrunei • 1 L’n'han pinn lo (i.ir.“»r 
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"\Ve have h«re tho fits! bg- rim ling of tho clan, and the chapter ends 
with a pictnri of wh it the clun was bv the first quarter oi the last 
centarv. 'j'iiu same pi inciple which had duvelopctl lliu clan from 
1 he tribe wna at work in the elan, and lend -d to divide it again 
into snmlier septs. Tli© kinsmen of tho chief, as they acquired 
land, founded famili^, of which they wen; the head, and often 
rivalled in riches and power Im; real head of the house, the repre- 
sentative of the eldest branch. 

After entering very fullv into the origin of tlm clan hvsLoiu, 
Mr. kSkom turns to the genealogies of tlm several clans, ife here 
shows how the use of siiriiuuies, in the proper sense of tho term — *■ 
that is, ns a moans of distinguishing poisons bearing tho same 
rhristiun name from one another — was unknown among them. 
The whole clan bore the personal name of the common ancestor 
from whom they were nil supposed to descend. These personal 
names were of several kind© and made up in diiierotil ways. The 
oldest. Gaelic names are composed of two monosyllables — a root 
with a terminal syllable added to it, os “ Artgal,” “ l)ulhgal, ,j 
“ I'ingal,'* and a host of others. Christianity brought with it 
another class of names, in winch are found the words “ nmol,” or 
tonsured, and '■ 4 giulla,” a servant, now transformed into 
“ gillie.” Some of these names are now so completely altered in 
form that the source of their origiu is iorgoiton. Thus 
Giolla-cluisud, the servant of Christ, has become Gilchrist, and 
Gillenspuig, the servant of the bishop, Gillespie. Frequently the 
syllable Mac has been prefixed to them, and then they are still 
more difficult to recognize. \\ ho could ever find out, unaided, 
that Mac Lean is MncUiollacoin, the son of tho servant of &t. John, 
or that the son of the servant of the saints is the meaning of 
MacOallum. Tho Norse invasion added yet another element to 
tho names generally known ns Highland. From these Norsemen 
came the names Ranald and Gregor and Malcolm, and others that 
arc constantly met with in the Highland genealogies. Resides the 
names derived from the sources already mentioned, there were 
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f other dan names of yot anot her class taken from the districts in which 
the clans lived, ns tho Buchanans, the Hours, and tbo Monroes, and 
eoine of foreign descent, the bearers af which, on becoming owuere 
of ostates in the Highlands, adopted the Highland customs of their 
dependents, who, alter the Highland fashion, took tho chiefs name. 
Hence it comes thut we find large clans bearing such unOeltic 
names as Stewart, Eraser, and Menzios. Sometimes a clan 
was distinguished by a nickname, descriptive, perhaps, of some 
personal peculiarity of the chief. Thus Campbell, a name that 
has absorbed a whole host of queer-sounding Macs, dwellers 
oik the lands that the Campbells have gradually acquired, is simply 
Oambel, or the crooked mouth. The first of the race who bears 
the name appears in n charter of Alexander HI. in tho thirteenth 
century. Toe name is also found in the Irish genealogies, 
where the father of this Gillespio Oambel of tho charter iH 

n ted out as tho ancestor from whom the chin was named. 

iay thus bo taken for granted that, bo whs the possessor of tho 
mouth so remarkably crooked that the whole dan lias over since 
perpetuated its memory. Tho ease with which Campbell may be 
turned into Campo Bello has led to tho invention of a fictitious 
Norman descent. This could never have held its ground if the 
original spelling of the name Cambel had hmi adhered to, or if it 
had boon borne in mind that, ns Mr. .Skene makes dear, tho 
name of the Norman family was not Campo Bello, but Bello 
Campo. and this name, following tho general laws that havo regu- 
lated the formation of modern Eronch, is iu its modern form, not 
• Campbell, but Beauchamp. 

Intimately connected with the nomenclature of the clans aro 
their pedigrees. The pride of the Highlanders in their pedigrees, 
and the length and transparent lying of many of those same 
pedigrees, have long been laughed at. But this love of genealogies, 
though it has now become ridiculous, originated in a much more 
serious intention than that of gratifying vanity. The proving 
of the pedigree was essential for tho preservation of property. As 
Mr. Skene says : — 

In considering the genealogies of ihe Highland clans we must bear in 
mind that iu ihe early state of the tribal organization the pedigree of the 
sept or elan, nnd of cadi member of the tribe, had a very important mean- 
ing. Their rights were derived through the common kncchtor. and their 
relation to him, nnd through him to ciu-h other, indicated their position in 
the succession, ns well as their place in the nlloeatiou of the tribe land. In 
such a state of society the pedigree occupied the same position us tin* title- 
deed in tho feudal system, mid the Senriaehies were as much the custodiers 
of the rights of families as the mere panegyrists of the clun. 

This system prevailed :»s long ns tho ruling power was Collie ; but 
when feudalism was introduced, and tho King, in spite of his 
Celtic lineage, surrounded himself with Norman barons, and adopted 
their manners, the pudigreo ceased to have anv vnluo as a title- 
deed, and became merely an instrument for attaining social dis- 
tinction. it is at this point in the history of tho clans that the 
spurious pedigrees begin. The nnlivo Simnncbies fell into dis- 
favour, and wore replaced by Irish Sunnachies, who drew largely 
on tho Irish genealogies for the early pedigrees of the chiefs, thus 
linking them on to the legendary heroes of Irish history. Mr. 
Skene examines iu detail several of the best known and most 
generally received of tho Highland pedigrees, and shows how 
thoroughly artificial they are. lie proves beyond tbo possibility 
of doubt 

Hint none of ilicm can in fact ho pushed further hncl< than the reign of 
Kenneth MncAlpin, the oldest lint in ninny of them being eoiitmnporniy 
with him, while others fill short of that period. IVIwmi (lie. oldest link 
nf those wlihili rendi that date nud the Ihilriadic king of tin* rare of Lorn 
with which they arc coiunvte.1 (here is a complete hlnnk, mid it is thus 
plniu that, the same process of manipulation and artificial com! ruction had 
taken place with these pedigrees which hud perverted the genealogy of the 
kiugs of the line of Ivnmolh MiicAlpin. . . . They may thui be icgardcd u.s 
trustworthy only in so far as they show tliu link-, o 1 the descent of eurii elan 
from itsrponynius at. believed m tin* fourteenth nud fifteenth centuries, and 
the (grouping of certain elans together where a common auerstor within the 
historic period is usaigrmd to them. * 

The Act passed iu 1597, requiring " That tin* inhabitants of 
the lies and He bunds show their holdings ’’—that, is, produce tho 
titles by* which they hold their lands— gave an impetus to this sort 
of invention, for many of the chiefs had no parchments, or, ns they 
Colled them in contempt, " sheep-skins, '* to show. It was to 
supply this want that tho spurious written histories of some of 
the clans begau to be compiled. The form of fiction preferred in 
these is to make out tho eponymus of the chin a Norse or Norman 
hero. All this class of pedigrees Mr. Skvno sweeps asido as 
entirely worthless tissues of falsehood, notwithstanding that they 
are so persistently cherished by the families for whose advantage 
they wore invented. Some of these spurious pedigrees lie ex- 
amines carefully, exposing the impossibility of the links on which 
they are hung. Of them all, that of tho Mackenzie is the most re- 
markable. It was first produced by the first Karl of Cromarty in 
his " Genealogie of the Mackenzies ” in the seventeenth century. 
He traces the clan to an ancestor, one of the Geraldines who came 
to Scotland aud played a distinguished part in the battle of Largs 
in the reign of Alexander III. To support this story a charter* 
of Alexander is produced. But on examination it ta found 
that none of the witnesses to this charter were alive in the 
reign of that king, and further that the lands of Kin-tail, 
which tile charter erects into a barony, were not held at Ail 
from the king, but from the Earl of lioes, and were not 
eUl into a barony till the reign of James IV. This story is but 
ft temple of the way in which these fabulous genealogies were 
made, and of the ease and certainty with which their impostures 
can be detected and exposed. It is surprising that they should 


I have been so readily accepted by a people naturally so incredulous 
as the Scotch, but vanity has ever been the ruling passion of the 
Celts, and they have always been ready to cherish any Set, how* 
ever ridiculous, that tended to their exaltation. It was this vain- 
glorious spirit that led to the adoption as history of the tissue of 
fable put forth by Boece and' Buchanan. 

Mr. Skene’s book concludes with an interesting chapter on the 
tenure of land in the Highlands and Western Isles subsequent to 
tho sixteenth century. This chapter contains an account of some 
of the townships in the Hebrides, where .the system of holding 
the arable land in r unrig and the pasture land in common, 
still prevails. This account is most valuable, as giving a 
clear idea of the system formerly prevalent in the Highlands, 
a system founded on, nnd still showing, many of the cha- 
racteristic features of the old tribal communities. In the ap- 
pendix are translations from Irish and Gaelic MSS. containing 
the genealogies of the clans, and an examination into the letters 
patent purporting to have been granted by William the Lion to 
the Karl of Mar. In conclusion, wo cannot say more in praise of 
Mr. Skene’s book than that it is quite equal in value and interest 
to tho two volumes which have procodod it, each of which we 
have noticed as it appeared. 


SUNRISE.* 

T HE heroos of Mr. Black’s novels have been in tho habit of 
belonging to Clubs more or less distinguished, the names of 
which have in most cases been more or less veiled. In &tinrM£ 
tho liero and his accompanying" Charles, hisfriend,” boldly avow 
that they belong to the Century, but make up for this openness 
by nliso belonging to n vast nnd omnipotent Secret Society. The 
niiiuo of this .Society is for a considerable time wrapt in the 
mystery which holits a modern Vehmgericht, which is more 
powerful than nil the recognized Governments of Europe put to- 
gether ; but at a certain Hinge of the story its title is suddenly 
revealed to us (in capital letters) ns TT1E SOCIETY OF T 11 E 
SEVEN STABS. Mr. Black appears to believe, or rather perhaps 
lie appears to wish his readers to believe, that tho ridel ling of 
Europe with Secret Societies suggested by an even more distin- 
guished novelist is nn accomplished fact. But he docs not 
compel belief much more than did tho unhappy writer who not 
long ago compiled a history of such Secret Societies, and 
gravely included in hiB list the Society callod Les Treizo, 
which ho justly said had been celebrated by Baltic. Mr. 
Blacks Society is a rnovQ possible one than Balzac’s, bocause 
the members know comparatively little of each other and of 
each others doings, going, in fact, more or less upon tlm prin- 
ciples which are known to govern tho oldest Secret Society 
which has an actual existence. But it is perhaps not much more 
probable, and is certainly far less attractive. It is not unlikely 
that Mr. Black lias got, naturally enough, tired of working on and 
on in tho same groove, nml has Avished to strike out u new line*. 
In his latest work there is evidence that he is far from being a 
writer who has ouly one groove, but it must at the same time bo 
admitted that his choice of n motive for his story haR not been 
completely fortunate. On the other hand, tho very novelty of the 
undertaking may excuse such shortcomings as there are. These 
shortcomings are due, wo cannot holp thinking, to tho authors 
own want of belief, already hinted at, in liis device. We know of 
only one completely Bucceh&lul account of a secret and powerful 
Association iu modem English fiction. This is found iu Lord 
Boacoiibticlds beautiful romance, Cotitan ni Fleming. It occurs 
only as an episode; and tho Association, after a series of bril- 
liant and thoughtless exploits in highway robbery, goes to 
pieces from precisely tho causes which would naturally send 
it to pieces. Mr. Black's "Society of tho Seven Stars” is 
a much bigger and much more successful alfair. has agents 
aud officers all over the world. It exacts blind obedience, even 
to a command to murder by stealth a person whoso existence 
the Society considers undesirable ; it makes conditions with princes 
and rulers; it lias stages nnd degrees of initiation; its members 
have a slavish faith in the edicts of it9 Council ; it maintains its 
appointed officers in luxury even when its coifers clamour for re- 
plenishment ; its object is to bring about a kind of millennium 
which is vaguoly described by enthusiastic brothers ; and it has a 
dingy office in' Lisle Street, Soho. Here tho hero is initiated* in 
tho presence or various people whom he did not expect to see 
tture, by signing his name in their presence to a formal and 
pedantic document, which aftorwnrds compels him to undertake a 
vulgar murder against which all his feelings revolt. It has not 
occurred either to Mr. Black, or to the hero, or to any of the 
pooplc concerned, that the oath taken is in its nature one to 
perform illegal acts nnd therefore not binding. <JM>. Brand, the 
rich cosmopolitan Englishman, who is oddly enough enticed into 
joining the Association, might, one would have thought, have had 
knowledge of this not very surprising fact, and it. is certainly 
astonishing that Lord Evelyn (Charles, his friend) did not think 
of it when be was bent on bringing forward every conceivable 
argument against a thing which was, if possible, more revolting to 
him than to Brand, because it was mainly through him that > 
Brand hud joined and taken an active part in the sAaixs of the 
Society. 

* S unrite: a Story of Theti Timet. By Wlfliaai BUok. $ told. 
London: Sampson Low A Co. * 
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In deeertbiog the conduct of these affairs the author has seem* 
inpiy aimed at a weird mixture of the mysterious and appalling 
with the commonplace. When a murder ie on hand three or four 
people meet quietly in a little room in Soho over coffee and 
cigarettes, the chief personage among them announces that the 
Council has ordered this murder to be done ; and that they are 
assembled to draw lots for the honour of carrying out the Councils 
decree. They draw lots, and quietly break up, the bad number 
having naturally fallen to the hero, who goes away filled with 
misery, but convinced that there is nothing for it but to fulfil to 
the letter the obligation which he has undertaken. One writer of wild 
fiction — Hoffmann — could succeed aud has succeeded iri producing 
an almost appalling effect by the incongruous mixture of the 
terrible with the trivial — witness the scene in which Major 
O’Malley raises some undefined and, awful spirit of evil by reading 
sentences from a boy’s French grammar ; but this is a tour which 
not everyone who wishes can accomplish. Mr. Black's apparently 
commonplace and really deadly gatherings fail, it must be con- 
fessed, to carry any conviction with them, and leave one with a 
strong impression of the extraordinary foolishness of the peoplo 
chiefly concerned in them. Unluckily, the book as a wbolo de- 
pends upon ono's being made to believe while ono reads it in the 
existence of the illimitable and almost omnipotent Society which 
has ramifications nil over the world, and head-quarters in Lisle Street. 
If one could bo made to believe in this, the machinery invented 
by the author to hasten, change, or defer the events which would 
seem to follow inevitably on the Council’s decrees would appear 
skilful and well worked out. As it is, reality is wanting, and the 
general effect may be compared to that of a conjuring trick for 
which the main apparatus is defective, and in which the operator 
is compelled to ask the spectator's admiration for what he might 
have done if only his prepared pack of cards or his inexhaustible 
bottle had been properly made. There are the obvious objections 
to a bold attempt which we trust may he followed by one equally 
bold, but more fortunately directed. That the book has merits 
it is hardly necessary to say ; but 1 heso are to be found 
in the episodes, and especially in sumo charming love scones be- 
tween the hero aud heroine, than in the howl aud dogger part of 
the story. From one of these scenes wo may make a quotation. 
George Brand, the hero, and Ratal in Lind, the heroine, are left 
alono for a few moments in an opera box, from which they have 
boeu seeing Fidelia : — 

“Natalie ! ” he said, in a low and hurried voice, “ 1 nm going away fo 
morrow. I don’t know when 1 shall mm* yon again. Surely you will give 
lue soma* assurance— some promise; unmet him; I can repeat to linself. 
Natalie, I know the value of wliat 1 am asking ; you will give yourself to 
me?” 

She stood by the half-shut door, pale, irresolute, and yet outwardly 
calm. Her eyes were cast down ; she hold her tau firmly with both 
bauds. 

“ Natalie, are you afraid to answer ? ” 

Then the young Hungarian girl raised her eves, and bravely regarded 
him, though her fact* was still pale mid apprehensive. 

“ No,” aliu said, in n luW voice. “ Ilut how can l answer you more than 
’ this — that if I mil not to give myself to you ( will give myself to no 
other? 1 will he your wife, or the wife of no one. Dear friend, i can say 
no more,” 

“ Ilia enough.” 

She went quickly to the front of the. box ; in both b mquets there were 
forget me-uots. She hurriedly selected some, and returned, and gave them 
to him. 

“ Whfiteior happens, von will reinemVr that there was one who ut least 
wished to be worthy of your love.” 

Natalie Lind, whose character i«t, to nur thinking, one of the 
most attractive things iu the book, is the charming duugkter of 
Ferdinand Lind, a very clever and unscrupulous muu, who holds 
a high office under the bogey -like (Council of the Seven Stiua 
Society. There is a mystery about Natalie's mother, which wo 
shall not reveal, but which leads to some pretty and poetical 
scenes that are a welcome relief to the strange doings of the 
41 Seven Stars” peoplo. The beginning of the book is the intro- 
duction of Brand, a rich coal-owner, to Lind by his invalid friend 
Lord Evelyn, whose boyish enthusiasm for the Society and for 
Lind Brands common sense gently rebukes. Brand, however, 
presently falls in love, first wit h Natalie, then with the cause to 
which, without knowing any thing definite about it, Natalie is heart 
and soul devoted. One result of this is found iu the pretty 
love scenes, from one of which we have made an extract. But 
there ore, of course, other results of a different kind. Brand 
becomes an active worker iu whatever vnguely suggested work 
the Society is engaged in — work which we are led to infer 
is, barring the occasional murder of a person whose crimos 
the law does not recognize, of an excellent kind. Presently 
he makes his proposal in due form for Natalie’s hand, a pro- 
posal which, for raisons which we never clearly understand, 
Lind regards with extreme dislike. He is, however, by way of 
bring 14 a politic gentleman,” and ho attempts with but moderate 
success to play a fast-and-looso game with Brand. On the one 
hand, he suggests to him to give up the whole of his fortune to 
the Society, becoming a sort of Poor Knight of the Order, and 
with this suggestion is coupled a carefully veiled hint that 
Natalie might in this case become bin wife. On the other hand, 
Lind remarks, apparently quite apart from this suggestion, that 
some one is wanted by the Society to spend his whole life in 
Philadelphia, and that the selection of a person to enjoy this 
honour rests with him. The reader is for some time care- 
fully and skilfully kept in doubt as to whether the estimate 
formed of Lmd'a chary ter by Eielyn, who completely believes 
itf him, or the leas amiable conclusion arrived at by Brand, is the 


true one. Here, again, one is struck by the odd difference be* 
tween Brand's com mon-sen is ou many occasions and his extra* 
ordinary folly in thinking himself bound by every law of honour 
to keep a grossly and criminally illegal compact. But possibly 
tbe same view of the duties of members to the Council was 
held by the Home Rule M.P. who was “ the most brilliant 
and amiable of diners-out,” and the * 4 Oxford don of^ largo 
fortune and wildly Radical views/ 1 who figure early in the 
story as members of the Society. If, however, that was so, 
how w..s it competent for mombera to resign, as we learn later on 
that it was? However thin may be, when Lind's commands arc 
distinctly defied by his daughter and Brand, ho comes out as the 
real stick-at-nothing vil’n’m which ho is, and contrives, by some' 
well-meant but strangely imprudent trickery, to got Brand chosen 
as the assassin of a certain Cardinal whose proceedings are 
not approved of by the 44 Seven Stars.” The state of mind 
produced in Brand bv this business is described with considerable 
force, and would be really moving but for the considerations 
already suggested. Anyhow, the author has got his chief dia- 
meters into a commendable tangle. Braud, who has just re- 
united bis promised bride to her mother, and whose heart is filled 
with the prospect of happiness, suddenly finds himself posing in the 
character of a sneaking cut-throat, llow he is got out of the 
difficulty wo do not propose to relate. In some wavs this is the 
most exciting part of a story which is told with Mr. ) Hack's well- 
known grace of style, and is illustrated by many ploasuut episodes,, 
but which has a radical defect. 


AN AMERICAN VIEW OF THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION* 

f PIJE essay now reprinted by Mr. Richard Grant White 
-L comes to our bunds with a certain opportuneness At thin 
moment, though it does not appear that the condition uf actual 
negotiations between this country and the United States on the 
establishment of international copyright can yet be described 
as satisfactory. Mr. White's object is partly to explain thfr 
real position of* American men of letters in this matter, partly 
to set forth liis own opinion on copyright in general. That 
opinion is one which has been maintained At various times by 
several eminent judges, and is now maintained by several 
eminent men of learning and letters —namely, that bv natural 
justice copyright ought to b*j absolute aud perpetual. We mean 
copyright in the exact, sense, or what is called 44 copyright after 
publication ” ; the right of an author to the absolute coutrol of 
his work before it is published having never b^cn seriously dis- 

J ni ted. What, on general principles of justice and convenience, a 
aw of copyright ought to be is perhaps ono or the most difficult 
questions in theoretical jurisprudence; and accordingly opinions 
are expressed upon it by those who contribute to the controversy 
with a truly daring and splendid confidence, and the rather 
because they are mostly innocent of legal training. Mr. White 
is no exception to this rule. IIo thinks the rights of the case os 
plain as the sun at noonday. Perpetual copyright is a manifest, 
ordinance of i\atuml justice, and it was 44 that accursed statute of 
Queen Anna** which did all the mischief: — 

Wlmr innn of con^inon-senso ami single eve does not fine that the assiunp- 
tlon of the lawyers is absurd, monstrous ? .... That a man’s thoughts are 
his own cannot in* disputed, nnd, like the plainest truths, it run hardly bo 
pi o veil. Hut they cannot be even possessed by or come to the knowledge' 
ol another, unless he roiumiiniciates them. Does ho lose his right of pro- 
perty in thrui hy putting them upon paper? This ia not a question oft 
opinion ; it is a question of fact. 

Aud so on through several pages of vigorous, not to say vehement, 
writing. Unhappily the case is not so plain to everybody. Once 
allow that copyright is property like any other property, and the- 
argument is irresistible. But the use of the word property begs- 
the question — which is, in truth, whether copyright do a kind of 
property, and, if so, how far like other property. So lately as 1854* 
it happened, through a peculiar combination of circumstances, that 
the existence of copyright, at common law became the subject oft 
judicial discussion in the House of Lords. As the reports entitled 
House of Lords Cases are not familiar to the literary public, wo* 
shall make no apology for citing a paragraph or so from tbe opinion 
of one of the judges, by no means a mere technical lawyer or at* 
enemy of letters: — 

If such n properly exists at common law, it must commence with the act 
of composition or creation itself, mid must, os it seems to me, be indepen- 
dent of its bring minced into writing ; it must also be independent oft 
whether the author is willing to turnirii copied ut a reasonable price. .... 
If it is the author's property he may give or withhold it ns lie pleases ; he 
may communicate it to ihu public with a liberal or a niggardly hand, or 
withhold it altogether. And the same principle must be applicable to* 
every other creation, invention, or discovery, as well us a poem, a history,, 
or any other literary production. It must apply to every other offspring 
of marl'd imagination, wit, or lulmur ; to discoveries in science, in the art > 
and manufactures, iu natural hist 01 y ; in short, to whatever belongs to 
human life. An odo composed nnd recited liy an ancient bard at a public 
festival is as much the creation of his genius, aud is published by the recita- 
tion, though not in the same degree, ns the poem of a modem author, 
printed and sold in Paternoster Row. The speech of the orator, the sermon* 
of the preacher, the lecture of the professor, have no greater claim to pro- 
tection, and to the foundation of exclusive property and right, than the 
labours of the matt of science, the iuveution of the mechanic, tho discovery 

• The American View of the Copyright Question. Reprinted from the 
41 Broadway Magazine,” May, 1868. With n Postscript by Richard Grant 
White, Secretary of the Executive Committee of the Copyright Associa*- 
tion. Loudon and New York : Koutledgo & Sons. 1880. 
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«f the physician or empiric, or indeed the successful efforts of Any one In 
any department of human knowledge or practice. And it is difficult to say 
where, In principle, this i» to stop ; why is it to be confined to the larger 
and graver labours of the understanding ? why does it not apply to a 
■well-told anecdote, or a witty reply, so as to forbid repetition without the 

f iormission of the author ? Ana, carried to its utmost extent, it would at 
ength descend to lower and meaner subjects, and include the trick of a 
conjuror, or the grimace of a clown. 

The same point was made more briefly by the then Chief Justice 
of the Common Pleas 4 

I see nothing [he said] to di'dingutah the case of the author or owner 
of a book or manuHcript from tlmt of the inventor or owner of a compli- 
cated and highly useful machine. Koch is the result probably of grout 
talents, profound study, much labour, and it may be of great expense ; but 
as the inventor of the steam engine would at the common law have bad no 
•exclusive privilege of multiplying copies of his machine for sale, I soa no 
reason, from the peculiar nature of the property, why the author of a 
treatise to explain tho action of the steam-engine should have at the 
•common law an exclusive right of multiplying copies of his work. 

These opinions arc not exactly directed, it is true, to tho point of 
general policy; but they are suggestive on it. Are the champions 
of perpetual copyright prepared also to do bAttle for perpetual and 
exclusive property in inventions? If they say yes, the conse- 
quences become rather startling. Wo should now be paying an 
indirect contribution, every one of us, to tho successors of those 
nameless benefactors of mankind who invented table forks, 
blacking, tho corkscrew, and the common pump ; or, to take a 
snore specific instance from a hint unconsciously thrown out by 
Mr. White liirasolf, somtf lucky representative of Pascal’s next of 
lun or assigns would at this day bo dix fois miUionnaire with 
royalties on every wheelbarrow sold in the civilized world. But, 
if the answer be no, how is any distinction made out to justify it? 
Property in ideas being granted, it might not unreasonably be said 
that tho ideas of the inventor are, as a rule, more original, better 
defined, more fully his own creation, tlian those of the author. 
Why, then, should liis lights iu his invention he less than those of 
the author in his book? It mnv likewise be observed that the 
Argument from property is itself double-edged. In tho case we 
huve referred to another of the Judges said that tho restraint on 
republication of a book already published which is meant by the 
term copyright in its more common use, so far from arising from 
•the nature of the thing, “ is rutlier in derogation of the natural 
right of an owner of a copy of a published book to make what use 
lie will of his own property by copying it or otherwise.” 

Mr. Grant White adopts the ingenious theory, put forward ns a 
legal argument a century ago, that the author of a published 
book never really parts with his original property, lie “ sells to 
«ach buyer a certain use only cf tho book. lie” sells the paper, 
the print, and the binding absolutely, but the book conditionally 
— that is, he sells the volume and the use of it, but nut tho copy." 
On this argument Mr. T. II. Farrer has aptly remarked that “a 
-chattel going about the world with an implied covenant by every 
•one who with or without consideration getB possession of it that 
he will not imitate it would certainly be a legal novelty.” And 
again, as Mr. Farror has also pointed out, the theory of absolute 
property necessarily breaks down in those very cases where, on 
the supposed principlo of natural justice, it should be most ap- 
plicable. u In those productions of the human mind which are 
most essentially original, and which are, at tho same time, the 
tnoBt useful to mankind, in such things as the moral doctrine of 
the Sermon on tho Mount, the intellectual theory of gravitation, 
of evolution, or of tho conservnt ion of energy, there is and can be 
no oxclusive right.” Once more, if it be said that the alleged pro- 
perty is not in ideas as such, but in the particular arrangement of 
words, is the property in the sigus only — that is, in the “ copy 99 
of tho words as printed on paper— or is it iu the thing signified, 
the articulate sounds themselves ? If tho authors natural pro- 
perty does extend to the words themselves (and, on the principles 
And arguments relied on fur perpetual copyright, we cannot 
■soo why it should not), then natural justice requires, not 
only that unlicensed reprinting, but that unliceused reading 
Aloud should be strictly forbidden. But, considering to what 
lengths the law of copyright in musical compositions has gone ob it 
is (with results of gross hardship and annoyance to many persons 
who have done no wrong and deprived tho copyright-owner of no 
rpenny of profit), we should not be much surprised if something of 
this kind were to be seriously proposed as an amendment. 

Mr. Grant White's general conclusion is beautifully simple ; he 
would like to repeal all the Copyright Acts both in the United States 
.and in those kingdoms, whereupon ho thinks it would follow, by 
legal consequence too clear for argument, that authors would be 
remitted in both countries to their original perpetual copyright at 
•common law, and their property, like any other property, would 
be protected equally and perfectly by both British and American 
courts of justice. Wo fear Mr. Grant White has overlooked a 
certain case before the Supremo Court of the United StatoB in 
1834, where the following points among others were resolved by 
the majority of i,lie Court. That, whatever may be the merits of 
thd Argument from natural right of property (which was left* 
•doubtful), there is no such thing as a common law of the United 
States, but only a sort of common stock of English law which has 
been adopted in various degrees and with various modifications 
by the Several States of the Union. That the author’s perpetual 
copyright at common law, whether or not it ouce existed in 
Engbuidt never existed in the State of Pennsylvania. That/ 
the article of the Constitution of the United States which 
gives Congress the power of “ securing for limited times to 


authors and inventors the exclusive use of' their respective 
writings and discoveries” distinctly excludes the supposition 
that authors, any more than inventors, have an antecedent 
common-law right not limited in rime. This decision. Is of course 
binding on all Federal epurts, and, though not binding on 
the municipal courts of any particular State of the Union, would 
have great woight in all of them. Thus the application of Mr. 
Grant White's remedy would almost certainly leave the American 
author entirely without ^protection. Here there has been no posi- 
tive decision ; but in the case in the House of Lords above men- 
tioned three out of the judges and Law Lords who took part in the 
discussion expressed opinions in favour of the common-law right ; 
six, including Lord Brougham, himself a copious author, were 
against it ; and four did not commit themselves. It is evident, 
therefore, that for British authors and publishers the experiment 
of simply repealing the existing Copyright Acts would he precarious 
in tho extreme. 

This, however, does not affect the soundness of the more 
general principle maintained by Mr. Grant White, that a satisfac- 
tory international copyright law would consist in the mutual ex- 
tension by the two countries to each other’s citizens of all the 
advantages conferred by tho copyright law in either of them. But 
that would require, among other conditions, an assimilation of the 
term of copyright in the two countries. If this and other diffi- 
culties could be got over, the advantages are obvious ; and in the 
case in hand they would probably be greater for the American than 
for the English public. “ We Bhould have,” says Mr. Graut 
White, “ the works of British and other European authors in a 
better form than that in which they are now, almost of necessity, 
presented to us. Tho American book-buyer, as well as the author, 
would pro tit by the act of justice ; for the original publisher, 
having such an immense market thrown open to him, would pub- 
lish for a large instead of a small sale, and would in tho style of 
his issues and the proportion of his profit consult tho tostos and 
the pockets of his new customers.” 

But here is just the worst part of the difficulty. The obstacles 
on the American side come, not from tho authors, but from the 
makers of books. As tho Copyright Commissioners have said, tho 
most active opposition in the United States arises from the pub- 
lishing and printing interests ; and particularly, according to Mr. 
Grant White, from tho manufacturers of the various materials of 
books. Apart from copyright, the British manufactured book 
would undersell the American one in the American market, even 
after payment of freight and duty. What the American manu- 
facturing interests really want, and practically have under tho 
existing state of things, ‘is “the protection of American labour at 
high wages against British labour at [relatively] low wages.” 
Ilenco the requirement persistently made, as one of the conditions 
for any copyright convention between tho Unites States and Eng- 
land, that in order to obtain American copyright an English book 
shall be not only republished by a citizen of the United 
States, but remnnufactured in the United States. The difference 
between American and British cost of production would ulti- 
mately be paid, upon this plan, by tho buyer of the book. Appa- 
rently there is no chance of Uongress being persuaded to enter 
into any arrangement save on this footing of taxing the American 
consumer for the benefit of the American manufacturer; and if no 
better terms can bo bad, perhaps these are worth considering. It 
seems to bo thought that, if they nro accepted, the authorized 
American reprints of books first published in England should be 
excluded from these kingdoms. But we incline to think, with 
tho Board of Trade, that there is no sufficient reason for this. 
Suppose that an American publisher brings out with the Author’* 
consent a reprint of a popular English work in a cheaper form than 
the original English edition. Either there is -a demand in England 
fora cheap edition or there is not. If not,tbeimportation of the cheap 
reprint from America will be n failure, and the British publisher 
needs not to be protected or to protect himself against it. But if 
there is a demand, the remedy is in 'the British publisher’s own 
hands. For tho foundation of tho American contention, and 
the knot of the whole difficulty, is that if both alike have 
to pay for copyright the British publisher can undersell the 
American even iu the American market. How much more then 
could he do so in his own, where not he but the American would 
have to pay freight and charges ? lie would simply bring out his 
own edition, as good and cheaper, or as cheap and better, or 
possibly both better and cheaper, than the American one. Pro- 
tection of dearer against cheaper production is bad economy for 
the community, but intelligible for the producer. English 
publishers seem now to be taking an alarm that their cheaper pro- 
duction will want protection against tho dearer production ofthe 
United States. If it indeed he true that the English book tritf# 
is in so pampered and artificial a condition that it cannot stand 
foreign competition on its own ground, and with cost of production 
in its favour, why then the sooner this can be put au end to, by 
tho dread of foreign competition or otherwise, the bettor for the 
English public. But perhaps it is rather idle to discuss the details 
of a possible agreement before we have a right to consider it pro- 
bable that a settlement of any kind will come of this more than of 
various former attempts. 
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FORSTER AND DANIELL’S LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
BUSBECQ.* 

TTNDER the Latinized form of BuBbequma, Ogior Ghiselin de 
VJ Busbecq is not wholly unknown to the ordinary English 
reader* His name is embalmed in Bacon’s essay on 44 Goodness, 
and Goodness of Nature” ; he has been cited and laid under con- 
tribution by historians from Robertson to Motley; Gibbon has 
reflected upon him, perhaps too severely, for some half-serious pro- 
slavery inclinations; and the curious in old-fashioned Biblical 
commentaries may now and then light upon some illustration 
of Oriental manners given on the authority of “ Buabequius.” 

* Horticulturists may remember that to him wo are indebted for 
the introduction of the tulip and the familiar lilac, which Inst wo 
now look upon as indigenous in villa gardens, and peculiarly cha- 
racteristic of an English spring in the suburbs. Lovers of classical 
antiquity should know that for him is claimed the honour of having 
been the first to give a copy of the Monument mu Ancyrannm , and 
that manuscripts And coins of his collection enrich the Imperial 
Library atVienna. But in the seventeenth and eighteenth con- 
tunes the Lord of Busbecq came as near being a populur author 
as was possible to a man who wrote in Latin. More than twenty 
editions of his letters, including translations, were published in 
Antwerp, Paris, Basle, London, Oxford, Glasgow, and others of 
44 the literary capitals of Europe/* Within the last twenty years 
the revival of the irrepressible Eastern Question bus caused, in 
France and Belgium at least, a revival of interest in one who knew 
so well 44 the Turk as be was when he dictated to Europe instead 
of Europe dictating to him/’ Unfortunately the interest taken in 
Busbecqdoes not seom to bo always “ according to knowledge.” 
Messrs. Forster and Duniell have headed a section of the present 
biography “Removal of the Rubbish " — to wit, the errors and mis- 
statements of ancient and modern (late with which Busbecq *s 
history lias been gradually overlaid. No English rendor, certainly, 
will bo in danger of believing the assertion or suggestion of nu j 
eighteenth-century translator, lie Foy, that when Busbecq came I 
to England on the occasion of Philip and Mary’s marriage, j 
Ilenry VlII. tried to inveigle him into his service. But there are 
other myths not so glaringly false; aud the most recent guides 
seem to bo the most dangerous, "'lie present biographers make 
an onslaught upon M. Rouza're, who has apparently — wo only ru- 
poat what wo aro here told — put forth a history of his own 
invention about Ogier Ghiselins boyhood, attaching Hus story 
to an old house at Comincs, which since 1S00 — the date of M. 
Rouzi&re’s treatise — has been shown as Busbecq’s birthplace. 
Neitlior must the inquiring tourist put bis faith in M. IIuyBiuan'a 
“ striking picture," ** riuliuinn frit nr re lor Busbecq, diplomat 
Flamand, Constantinople, 1555,” though it has been bought by tho 
Belgian Go\ eminent., and now adorns the lintel de Yille nt j 
Confines. The incident, alas ! never happened at all. Bmbecq | 
was lor some time confined to his house bv the Turkish authori- 
ties, and ill speaking of his detention, J)o Foy used the expression, 

“ uue etroito prison ” — a phrase, which has given rise to a legend 
that tho ambassador was confined in the Seven Towers. If 
Busbecq was imprisoned, it stands to reason that he must have 
been first arrested ; and lido you have the subject of M. fluys- 
jnan’s picture, to which the Belgian authorities have given the 
weight of their official sanction. Thus history is made. 

So much for legend ; now for fuels. Ogier Ghiselin dc 
Busbecq was born in 1522 at Coniines, though there is no 
evidence to conucct him with the h<m.e which now claims to 
be his birthplace. The district from which lie took his best- 
known appellation lay on the river Lys, about two miles from 
Coniines, and is now within the modern French frontier. Its name, 
now spelt Bousbecque, in which wo may recognize our familiar 
word beck, comes from that of 11 tributary of the Lys, still known as 
Becque des buis. In the fifteenth century the bpigneurios of La Lya 
and Bousbecque passed by marriage into the noble bouse of 
Ghiselin, whose history is here carefully worked out, and made much 
more interesting than ancestral history usually is. Though suffi- 
ciently distinguished in their own day, tbeGhhelins of Huusbecqiie 
would now be forgotten, were it not for tho fame of Ogier, the 
illegitimate sou of George Ghiselin II. by Catherine liespiel, who 
is said to havo beon a servant at tho chateau. Though Ogier was 
not, as has been fancied, the sole offspring of tho Lord of Bous- 
becque, who in fact had throe legitimate children, he seems from 
his earliest years to have been treated as 11 son of tho house, and 
to have been brought up under his fathers roof ; and on bis leaving 
the University of Louvain in 1540, a patent of legitimation was 
obtained for him from Charles V, Long afterwards, be bought a 
life-interest in the seignoury of Bousbecquo, which had by that 
time passed to a female line. 

The authors permit themselves a flight of imagination hb to tho 
influence probably exercised upon young Busbecq by his fathers 
connexion and neighbour, George llnlluin, Seigneur of Comines. 
Halluin, the friend of Erasmus, and the adviser and critic of the 
grammarian Despaut&ros,. is an interesting character ; but we 
could have dispensed with the long and avowedly imaginary dis- 
course, beginning “ My boy,” and going on to “ my dear young 
friend/’ which is here put into his mouth. What is certain is 

* The Lift end tetter* of Ogier GhUelin de Butbecg, Seigneur of Bout- 
two**, Knight, Jinjurutl Amtnwiadnr. By Charles Thornton Forster, M.A., 

. late Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge, Vicar of Hinxton ; andF. H. Black- 
bums Duniell, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College* Cambridge, Barrister 
at*Law» evola London : V C. Kcgan Paul & Co. i88x. 


that the lad was sent at the age of thirteen to Louvain, and that 
after five years 1 study there, he went the round of the Umyerjutiee 
of Paris, Bologna, and Padua. His MXt appearance u in Win- 
Chester Cathedral, as one of the witnesses of ihe marriage between 
Mary of England and Philip of Spain,, his position being then 
that of what we should call an attache to Don Pedro Lasso, tho 
ambassador of Ferdinand King of the Romans. If, as is said; 
Busbecq acted as secretary, it is possible, the biographers suggest, 
that 44 his despatches from England m;ty still bo lying among the 
archives at Vienna to gladden tho heart of some future dis- 
coverer." 

Only a few days after liis return home in tho autumn of i 554 r 
Busbecq received a summons from Ferdinand to undertake tho 
duties of ambassador nt Constantinople. These duties are serioae 
even now ; but they are light compared to what they were at a 
time when “ it is no exaggeration to say ” that Ferdinand and his 
kingdoms “ lay at tho mercy of the Sultan, who might any day 
annihilate his" forces, and take possession of hie dominions." Nor 
was tho post, though honourable, much coveted. “ The Turks re- 
garded an ambassador simply in the light of a hostage” ; and had 
carried out this view by flinging Busbccq’s immediate predecessor, 
Malvezri, into a dungeon, from the effects of which confinement 
In? never recovered, end by selling his servants for slaves. How- 
over, Busbecq — to judge by tho speed with which he posted to- 
Vienna— jumped at the offer ; and, though he was more than oncer 
kept under restraint and surveillance — in his second letter he says 
that he and bis colleagues had been little bettor than prisoners for 
the last six months —and though it was once intimated to him that 
he was in a fair way to bo sent homo noseless and earless, he came 
| unharmed out of the lion’s den, “ bringing with me," he says, “ ns 
tho fruit of eight years’ exertions, a truce for eight years." * It is to 
this period, from 1554 to 1562, during which ho once revisited 
I Vienna, that Busbecq’s Turkish Letters, the most popular of his 
writings, belong. These four letters, of which wo have a transla- 
tion in the first volume of the present work, were written in Latin 
to :in old fellow-student, Nicholas Miehault, Seigneur of Indot elt r 
without any thought of publication. It was not till 1581 that the 
first Turki/h Letter was sent, without its writers sanction, to tho 
press. \ 

Although Busbecq, on his return from his second embassy to 
Solyman, felt, or nt least professed to feej, a desiro for a peaceful 
country life with his friends and his books, and though ho 
moralized upon the miseries of' Court life, where mi honest man. 
was as '* an ass among monkeys/’ his services were too highly 
valued by Ferdinand, now lhnpernr, and his son Maximilian, for 
him to be« allowed to retiro. In the capacity of evuyrr trenchant 
or sewer ho accompanied tho boy Archduke Rudolf, tho future 
Emperor, and his brother Ernest to the Court of Philip of Spain ; 
and though ho soon left that post — pevliupn because, as his present 
biographers suggest, ho was too thorough a disciple of the school 
of Erasmus to bo a peruana yratu lo Philip's Jesuits — tho liboral- 
iniudcd Maximilian showed bis undimimriiod confidence in him 
bv appointing him governor and seneschal to his remaining sons. 
From 1570 Busbecq’s employment lay in France, first in thiv 
service of Maximilian’s daughter, the wife of Charles IX., and 
finally in acting at tho Court of Franco ns the Emperor Rudolfs 
ambassador, though, as our authors think, without being formally 
accredited. There is something pathetic in tho story of his end. 
Though, as far as appears, he hud never revisited tho home’ 
of iiis \outh since be left it for Vienna and the East, he still 
cherished the hope of ono day returning there. Ilo had bought 
the seigneury, and restored the chateau ; and a tradition still 
lingers at Bousbecquo of his beuutiiul garden filled with tulips 
and lilacs and oilier rare plants. At last the veteran diploma- 
tist, then seventy years of nge, set out to take possession. Near 
Rouen, at a haiulot called Oailly, where he halted for tho night, 
he was seized and carried off by a band of marauders, professedly 
in tho service of the League. Though Busbecq boro himself 
bravely, lecturing his cantors on ambassadorial privileges with such, 
effect that they repented and brought him and his baggage back to 
Ouillv the next morning, tho shock killed him. lie died at a 
neighbouring chateau, October 2S, 1592, expressing a lost wish 
that his heart at least might be laid in Bousbocque church. 

The letters which Busbecq wrote from France to Maximilian, 
then King of Hungary, and to his son tho Emperor Rudolf, are 
much less known than the Turkish Epistles. Indeed, the present 
translation seems to ho the first in our language ; and even in the 
original Latin the scries addressed to Maximilian, dating from 1574 
to 1 576, as well as tho last five letters to Rudolf, written during the 
wars of the League, have, we understand, been printed only in on» 
scarce book, the second edition of Ilowaert, published at Brussels, 
1652, and “ appear to have altogether escaped tho notice of his- 
torians and biographers." Tho last of these almost unknown 
lotters, dated from Mantes, August 27, 1590, describes the 
operations of Henry of Navarre before Paris, the approach of 
Parma and Mayonno to its relief, and the general expectation 
of an engagement, together with some curious details of Parma's 
preparations to receive the French cavalry — his muskoteers behind 
ropes and stakes, well supplied with doublo bullets linked with 
copper wire, “very effective against horses," and his masked 
batteries of cannon loaded with chain-shot. The whole series of 
letters to Rudolf is of the highest value, not only for the history 
of France, but also for that of the struggle in the Netherlands, 
with regard to which Busbecq’s testimony on some important 
pointsmens £o have been overlooked by historians. But ordinary 
readers friUprobehlyiind more entertainment in the discursive 
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nod gossiping Turkish Epistles, in which the whole of Busbecq's 
many-sided nature is revealed. We learn how he was always on 
the look-out for coins, inscriptions, and now plants ; how it sur- 
prised him to receive in tnia-winter nosegays of wild narcissus, 
hyacinth, and the flowers •“ which the Turks call Tulipan how 
ho had a dead camelopard dug up for his examination ; with what 
interest he questioned two Goths from the Orioiea about their 
language, and took down a list of words “the same os ours, 
or only a little different." We hoar all about his private 
menagerie at Constantinople, how the Assyrian lynx pined to 
death on being separated from a servant to whom it had 
taken a fancy; and how the tame stag turned savage, and 
was killed with difficulty. We learn how lie disported him- 
self, first bolting his gales, in shooting kites with a crossbow — 
though he knew it was wrong. Hero too we have t he original 
version of the story cited by BScon of the Christian who got into 
•trouble 44 for gagging in a wuggisbnoss a long billed fowl " ; in 
truth the bird was u goatsucker. Busbocq, like Bacon, soems 
hardly able to commiserate a goatsucker ; but he is loud in praise 
•ef the Turks* gentleness with horses, so unlike the rough wavs of 
^Christian grooms. Or, to take less trivial incidents, he brings 
before us the pitoous sight of waggonloads of Hungarian boys and 
girls and long strings of chained men on their way to the Con- 
stantinople slave-market, “ qua) cum viderem vix lacrymas tene- 
bnm." Still more grievous was it to see the Spanish prisoners 
who had been taken at Djerbeli in 1560 marched into Con- 
stantinople, staggering from weakness and fatigue, insulted and 
bustled. Busbocq did all be could to relieve the immediate wnnts 
of the unhappy men, besides advancing money and standing 
surety for ransoms to an extent that frightened him. But he 
was unable to harden his heart against gallant gentlemon who 
■appealed to him to save them from the galleys ; and lie could only 
Hope, with some qualms, that they would huve the moans and the 
will to repay their benefactor. 

The present biographers have translated Busbecq's Latin into 
flowing English, and have produced a most readable book. The 
ease indeed of the style suggests that the translation must be a 
free one ; and, na far as we have examined, this is so. We are 
not quito sure that we like the occasional amendment or Angli- 
cizing of Busbecq’s Turkish ; for instance, jackals and yoghoort 
(sour milk) where he wrote ciacalea and luyurtfut ; Pasha instead 
•of the older form Bassa; or the substitution of Aga in some 
coses where he wrote prefect ua, and of llouris where he was 
<x>ntent with virginea. In one place mention is made of Houston! s 
i&ragoona — a word which we do not fiud in any form in the corre- 
sponding passage of the Oxford edition of 1660; but it is possibla 
that the translators may have followed some other text. With a 
similar reservation, we also question the propriety of the intro- 
duction of “ Protestant disturbances" where our Latin text speaks 
•of disturbances 44 propter novitatem religionist' Nor was it neces- 
sary to bring in the French expressions d propoa and canard $ — 
some English equivalent could surely have been found for enjus rei 
occasion* and for fabulce. But we lmve neither space nor wish to 
■be minutely critical. Mr. Forster and Mr. Danioll have wovkod 
out their subject with loving care ; they appear to have hunted up 
•every attainable fact, date, and document relative to their hero ; 
they have elucidated his letters by frequent notes and a useful 
nummary of Hungarian history; and we feel grateful to them for 
.adding so much to our knowledge of a very remarkable man. In 
Busbecq, liberal-minded, enlightened, religious, a diplomatist, a 
scholar, a linguist, keenly interested alike in classic antiquity, in 
Teutonic philology, or in natural history and botany, we sec the 
iiian of the school of the Renaissance at his best. 


THE STUDENTS HELMHOLTZ.* 

T IIE interest taken in -the modern theory of imsic bos greatly 
increased within the last few yenrB. The great disco- 
veries and brilliant speculations of Helmholtz may be said 
veally to have been the beginning of the subject, and already 
ita importance iB so far recognized that a paper in acoustics is 
now part of msny of the University examinations for musical 
degrees. And this has happened in spito of much antagonism, 
Hot at lint the support given by scientific results to those few 
musicians who were opposed to “ equal temperament ” caused the 
subject of musical acoustics to be looked ou with dread and 
horror by all musicians, who, being content with the system, feared 
So see It cleared away, and pianos and organs with twenty or thirty 
keys to the octave, and other frightful mechanical difficulties of the 
«ame class introduced into their art. Of courso text books are a 
natural result of examinations, but as a complete knowledge of this 
•abject requires both a physical and musical training, the number 
•f writers competent to produce works on musical acoustics is 
limited, and the number of books produced has been small. Many* 
of them have great merit, but haruly one of them could be put into * 
the hands of a student of music with any hope of his getting 
• dear idea of his subject ; and up to the present time 
• student would probably do best by undertaking toe somewhat 
•farming task of reading Helmholtz's gigantic work, for there, 
thanks to the great physicist's clear style and great grasp of 

■ The Simkmft ffdmhnlU — Musical Acoustics { or, the Phenomena qf 
3Hmmd a# connected with Music. By John Broodhouse, Author of 4 ‘ Henry 
Bmart's Compositions for the Organ Analysed," and 41 Violins Old and New, 
&c. With Store than 100 Illustrations. London,; W. Reeves. 1881* 
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his subject, it is almost impossible to misunderstand him. Yet, 
as a beginner's difficulties are great in this subject, one of the 
titles of the present work, 77 «e Student's HtlmhoHn, is most attrac- 
tive. Were an experienced teacher to take Helmholtz and mark 
passages in it os lie would do for a pupil's reading, extract 
them and connect them by a few simple words, he would make 
a really useful text- book. This was what we hoped Mr. Broad- 
house might have done ; but we are disappointed. It is less a 
Student 'a Helmholtz than an attempt to write a partly original 
text-book and eke it out with quotations from Helmholtz, Sedley 
Taylor, Foie, Tyndall, &c. Within its covers may be found almost 
everything necessary to form a sound knowledge of the subject in 
the same sense that all the elements of a meal are to be found in 
the air, a glass of sea-water, a piece of chalk, a box of matches, 
and an old nail ; but the chances of getting mental nourishment 
front the one are about the same as those of getting bodily refresh- 
ment from the other. 

It lias always appeared to us to bo an error of judgment 
in writers on acoustics to spend so much time and space 
on the discussion of the crest and hollow waves of waters 
comfiolds, & c., before passing on to the consideration of the 
air sound-wavo of condensation and rarefaction. This course 
Heems to us to be likely to confuse the ideas of the student, 
and there are other ways of clearly demonstrating the fact that 
a wave can movo forward without any actual translation of the 
particles of the medium through which it passes. Whether this 
habit of other writers has confused the um\d of the author of 
the work which we are now considering, or whether he has not 
tho power of correctly describing physical phenomena, we cannot 
guess. But never have we seen such hopeless confusion ss is to be 
found in tli« first few chapters of this book. Crest and hollow 
waves and air sound waves are inextricably entangled, and out of 
the jumblo of ideas tbo author evolves the hope that the student 
may lie able to mislead another by imparting to him the idea of 
41 War* motion in the air by the rising ( condensation ) and falling 
(rarefaction) of air in a direction perpendicular to that in which 
the sound leave, is travelling , be the latter what it mag.' 9 The italics 
arc the author's. 

Tho author in discussing air-waves boldly makes use of the 
sinuous curves which are actual diagrams of the crest and hollow 
waves, without any warning that they are in this case the result 
of a mathematical artifice, or any attempt to show tho relation be- 
tween tho curve and this form of wave. And even quotations 
from dilleront authors follow each other without a word of ex- 
planation, the one dealing with crest and hollow waves, and tho 
other with sound waves, and bo on, for more than half the book. 
The extracts from other writer* are made ill full, no attempt 
being made to cut out irrelevant pas>fige» which refer to former 
chapters, and to figures which have uot been reproduced in the 
text. What is a student to make of this passnge (from a quota- 
tion from Airy) suddenly presented to him without a word of ex- 
planation ? — 

It has hren »er*n in Article ,j8 that in a divergent oscillating wave of air 
such iih we muv suppose to hr caused liv the vibrations of a string, the mo- 
tion of the particles in of the order U, whose lirst term varies as the ilidtunco 
raised to the power 

And this appalling pas^ngo is quoted twice in the course of the 
present worlr, which is not intended as a book to refrosh tho 
memory of teachers, but ns a text-book for musical students, who, 
na a rule, huve no physical or mathematical training at all. With 
reference to the want of explanation of the curves representing 
waves noticed above, we must point out that the author's failure 
to explain the simple process of analytical geometry by which 
they are produced gets him into great difficulties in his chapters 
on compound tones, in which, in attempting to expound Ohm's law 
and Fourier’s theorem, he actually speaks of adding two curves 
together. 

There is one curious omission common to almost all the ele- 
mentary text-books on this subject which wo lmvo read. They 
all discuss what they call Helmholtz's theory of consonance and 
dissonance ; but the writers ns a rule content themselves by point- 
ing out that the “ roughness * or 41 smoothness " of an interval 
when both notes are sounded together depends on the greater or 
smaller number of the partials of each tone which produce beats 
with each other of certain frequency. Why this beating should 
produce roughness, and why, if the beats are slower or faster, no 
roughness is produced, thoy none of them explain ; and yet it is 
that very explanation which it Helmholtz's theory of consonance 
and dissonance. As he liimBclf points out, this theory holds 
good in most cases without his speculations on the functions 
of the organ of Oorti being at all insisted upon. All that is 
necessary is to point out to the student that an intermitting excite- 
ment ot a nerve always pvoduces a raoro intense sensation than 
a continuous excitement, when the interraittences are faster than 
a certain rate and slower than a certain other rate, and that 
what holds good of nerves of touch and sight also holds good of 
"nerves of hearing, and that hence comes the difference in kind of the 
sensations produced by the steady vibrations of a consonant chord* 
and the fluttering vibrations of a discord. Perhaps as the majority 
of those who read Helmholtz are musicians who make themselves 
physicists for the purpose of studying the work, rather than men 
of general scientific education who are fond' of music, thin , 
physiological point, one of the foundation-stones of Helmholtz's 
work, has partly escaped the attention even of careful readers, the . 
musician being more inclined to read and remember the chapters 
on temperament and the many devices to playing keyed laitru- 
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menit in an approximation to the exact scale* In spite of his title 
vif Tin Students Helmholtz Mr. Broadhouse does not touch upon 
this point, though, es we may remind hint, the title of the parent 
work is On the Percept. ions of Tone as a Physiological Basis for the 
Themy ef Music , and that it is quite ns much to the olear ex* 
planotioa of the probable physiology of the car as to his physical 
researches that Helmholtzs reputation os the scientific explainer of 
music is due. ^ Even the functions, or presumed functions, of the 
organ of Oorti ought not to be beyond the explanatory powers of a 
good text-book writer ; and though these functions are still some- 
what matters of discussion and speculation, yot great light has 
lately been thrown on the probability of there being aome appa- 
ratus in the ear to select particular vibrations by experiments 
showing that such an apparatus does exist in evon very low 
animals, a fact which has been proved in the case of certain 
shrimps by the simple device of playing the French horn to them. 

Baa though this book is ns an elementary treatise on sound, it 
nevertheless has good points in it, and Mr. Broudhouse may bo 
congratulated on the calm mueicianly spirit in which he discusses 
the relative merits of the tonic sol Va and the stud ” notations, 
and in the course of the discussion he shows himself a sincere lover 
of his art, and one who feels how much may be done by elevating 
the system of musical teaching. We may quote one pasaugo of 
his defence of the stall' notation as bearing on this point : — 

The ** average young luilv” of courso knows nothing at nil nhout key 
relationship, but that is not brruuw the system of notation from which who 
play* or sixths is defective, but because she lias r.evcr been taught all that 
the system is capable of doing. The Hats sharps, ami naturals of that 
system, which are usually t lie brie noire of the said “ average young lady/’ 
Would not bo enemies to reading at tight, but friends, if she liinl only been 
taught what purpose they served, and tliut, in fact, they are indispensable 
in any system of notation. 

A similar largeness of mind is to bo found in Mr. Broudhouse’ 'a 
treatment of tbo question of equal temperament, lie shows that 
strictly equal temperament is so unbearable that it is never really 
used in practice, and that though an approximation to tho exact 
scale is used by good rau«iruiUH who are free to choose their tones, 
yet fhe exact scale is never thoroughly carried out. It is 
pleasant to tind this subject discussed in such a spirit. AVe 
too often find writers, on tiie one hand, asserting that, strict equal 
temperament of twelve exactly equal semitones to tho octave is 
quite perfect enough, mid that no difference is perceptible between 
harmonies played in mic.1i a scale and harmonies with, perfect in- 
tervals; or, on the other hand, saying that chords in equal tem- 
perament ofleud every refined ear ; that not only ought all music 
to be performed in the strictly exact scale, but that all violinists 
and vocalists worthy of the name of artist ulways do use their 
favourite method. Both classes of fanatics are of course beyond 
reason and argument. It is matter for regret that an author of Mr. 
Broadhouse’s generally clear mind and impartial views should have 
attempted a task so unsuited to his powers as that of preparing a 
scientific text-book obviously is. But a bud text-book is a very 
bad thing, tending to binder students in their progress, dishearten- 
ing them, And disgusting them with their subject, and therefore 
can never be dealt with tenderly. 


BA Dill JESHUA.* 

f 1AJIE title of tho hook Rabbi Joshua : an 1 Eastern Won/, is disiu- 
A genuouR, leading one to expect something quite different from 
the real contents. Tho uninitiated reader who expects to find nil 
Oriental tale or apologue will be. disappointed, and perhaps not 
unreasonably shocked, at being entrapped into a disquisition on 
themes which ho has been accustomed to approach in a very different 
spirit. On the other hand the initiated, or lit least the reader who 
has a smattering of Hebrew, will be prepared to tind the life of 
Our Lord treated from a purely Jewish standpoint, and a glance at 
the preface will lead him to look for \nluabJc ill usLi aliens of that 
Life from Taltuudic and other Hebrew lore. These expectations 
Are also doomed to disappointment ; for, although the work contains 
A vast amountof such teaming in a highly concentrated form, it is 
not new and not always very obviously apposite ; while the whole 
plan of the composition is in questionable taste. A learned Jew 
who, boldly proclaiming himself as such, should conscientiously 
net about compiling a treatise on the life and teaching of the 
Founder of the Christian Faith, would deserve and meet with u 
respectful reception. A Christian, who chose to adopt n socular 
Ana rationalistic view of all or part of the same subject, and 
brought learning, eloquence, and honesty to bear upon it, 
would also, as we know from at least one brilliant example, 
be justly appreciated, however much antagonism his views might 
provoke* Bat one who, with scholarship and eloquence at Iris 
command — for we must own that the book bears evidence of 
both— pretends to ignore tbe whole Christian fabric, ussumes tbo 
very transparent disguise of an impartial inquirer, and travesties 
the characters of the New Testament history by giving them 
Hebrew names, will hardly gAin much sympathy from a Christian 
public even if be escape the suspicion of profanity and pedantry. 
We are sorry to bo compelled to make these disparaging pre- 
liminary remarks, for we feel that had the anouymous author not 
committed the initial fault of disingeuuouancss, his words and 
arguments would have been listened to with attention and re- 
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Rabbi Jeshua commences with a description of the 
valley, of tho Ilasaya, or Therapeutic, and other Jewish all 
who frequented its wild solitudes, and dwells particularly oWOOaa. 
work and character of St. John the Baptist. Tho local colot* that 
is exact ; the mysterious figure of the forerunner of the Mess yue 
is sketched with a masterly hand ; but why spoak of him uti» 
" Hunan of Bethania, the Hebrew Prophet of the Jordan ValleyW , 
and dispose of his mission to u bapti/o with wator unto repentance^ „ 
by asserting that “ as a member of tbe sect of the Ilasaya he incufe l 
cated the duty of washing in cold water as conducive to chastity ” P 
We are glad to see that the author shrinks from the ultimnte conse- 
quences of this assertion by speaking of it later on as u tho initia- 
tory rito of ablution.” That tho public profession of a prophet and 
wonder worker may be traced in an unbroken chain from the 
school of the Prophets in Haui'iel's time down to the fanatical 
dervishes of tho present day is, as the writer suggests, an historical 
fact ; but this proves little more thnn what is alrendy accepted on 
all hands, that the constitution of society in tho Fast has under- 
gone scarcely any change ; and it nrods something more than 
mere implication to shake the faith of eighteen centuries in the 
nti-sion of the Baptist and of his Divine Master and disciple. The 
Now Testament narratives of the life of Jesus are thus spoken of : — 

Omi chronicle is often attributed to linbbi Saul, pupil of Gamaliel, and a 
native of Asia Mibor. A second breathes the spirit of a narrow plinrisaio 
ract of Khainmai. A third, written by an Alrxnmlrino Jew, is full of 
cabbalistic lore and of Egyptian mysticism .... but the following 
pngcH are based on a short but succinct account of the life of Hahhi 
Joshua, which was written by oue of his first disciple.-, Simeon bus Suildik. 

Those names are easy enough to identify, but we fancy that a 
Jew would designate quite a ditferent person by the last-men- 
tioned title of “ Simon the Just.” The great objection, however, 
to the constant reference to “ the pages of Simeon has Srnldik,” 
tho authority of Rabbi Saul,” and the like, is that tho author 
not only dogmatically assumes the truth of one view of moot and 
much-disputed points, but conveys' to tho unlnarm;d reader tho 
impression that contemporary records exist and materials are to 
bo found in the Talmud and elsewhere for throwing clear light 
oil tho obscure portions of the narrative ; and, wor*o than all, 
it conveys tho utterly unfounded imputation that such illustra- 
tions have been wiliullV suppressed or kept in tho background. 
Of course this implication is absurd, and may, no doubt will, 
be disclaimed ; but such a book ns tbe present may find 
its way into tho bunds of many to whom theological 
literature of the critical sort is perfectly unknown ; and such a 
fa lsu suggestion, unintentional or not, is fraught with much 
duuger. Tho fascinating style of a groat portion of the volume 
makes this danger all tho greater, and is «»ne of tbo unfortunate 
results of that disingonuousness with which we are forced to 
charge the work. This is an age when scepticism is allowed fair 
play, and Christian advocates no longer fear to iaco it or to dis- 
cuss its propositions and objections. It is therefore all the more 
unfair to inculcate sceptical opinions under an insidious disguise, 
and to endeavour to entrap listeners by a specious discourse. The 
man who could write Rabbi Jeshua ought to have tho courage of 
his opinions; if he belong to the rationalist ranks, he need fear 
no persecution, and has no cause for concealment. If be he a 
traitor in tho camp of the other side, he iiaa good perbonal reasons 
for remaining a mere nominis umbra , but he justifies our oft-repeated 
accusation. 

I Having, as was our duty, called attention to the real nature and 
tendency of tho book, and so removed the possibility of mis- 
understanding it, we may point out its most salient feat urea. As 
a memoir on the life of Our Lord when stripped of all super- 
natural attributes and circumstances, it is not only a clever sketch, 
but a powerful testimony to the mighty influence on humanity 
which the mere human element of Christianity has exercised. 
The stoies of Oriental myth and legend on which the author 
draws throw great light upon the surroundings of the central 
figure of the narrative, and enabfe us to understand much which 
before seemed vague and uncertain. But the most remarkable 
feature in the whole book is tbe life and movement which is 
thrown into the word-pictures which tho author paints. Take, 
for instance, tho following, conjectural certainly, uut showing a 
deep insight into Oriental life : — 

One scene nlono wo are able to picture to tho mind's eye. It is the in- 
terior of a squalid building rudely constructed of stone, with a domed roof 
and whitewashed walls, a wooden desk or cupboard on one side, and an 
inscription in Hebrew over tho door. From the building as we approach 
comes the hum of many children's voices, repeating the verges of the sacred 
Torah in unthinking and purfuuctory monotone. 

The aged teacher sits silent in the midst. As we look in, wo see his 
huge turban, Ins grey beard, aud solemn features appearing oventbe ruddy 
faces of the dark eyed boys who sit on the lloor around him. The long 
row of tiny red slippers exteuds along tho wall near tho door. The earthen 
water-bottle stands on the mat beside the Khazzan* or synagogue teacher, 
nod in tbo cool shade of that dingy room the ceaseless murmur of the 
humble scholars of tho village goes forth in the silence of the hot Eastern 
noon. 

They are children of the richer members of the village community : of 
the ilatlanim, or “ men of leisure/’ who form ihe representative congrega- 
tion at every synagogue service ; of the standing men/' who go up yearly 
with the village priest fur a week to Jerusalem, to fulfil similar functions in 
the Temple ritual The pour cowherd may gaze from the door (standing 
in the scorching nun an his goats wander post) at tho cool room with its 
chattering scholars : but he has no money to pay the Khazzan’s fee, and 
must live and die like his forefutheis, ignorant of even the letters of tho 

jUone among this little crowd, we mark the noble and beautiful child, 
who is hereafter to be Kabban Jeshua has Saddik. We note how the 
glorious words of the old Hebrew poets go home to his heart. We know 
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and go# ponders over tbe comments of the teacher, and treasure*) the oesur- 
HiADV-^at these old prophecies refer not to a long departed ami glorious 
tha hut to the great hopes of the future for Israel, to the reign of the 
je Messiah, and tlae triumph of the faith of Jehovah. 

P n ” those dark eyes the fire of genius already burns. In those oager and 
«y»huloua features, the enthusiasm of a great nature is already manifest, 
he the lessons of the village mhool In Galilee, the foundation of a woxld- 
iii ide fame is laid. * 


J-Thd narrowness of tho law, not m promulgated by Moses, but as 
taught by the hair-splitting and bigoted Rabbis of the time, is very 
well Bet forth, and much light is thus thrown upon our . Lord's 
attitude towards it, os well as his relations with the despised and 
down-trodden peasantry ’of Judaea. Tlio religion of Jerusalem 
was the profession of tho rich and learned, and not tbe faith of tho 
masses. “ Their tongue was that of tbe Caimanite, their worship 
was that of the high places ; and, save through tho medium of a 
translation, the scriptures were unintelligible to tho peasantry. 
The altars of local deities still stood (and still stand) on the moun- 
tain tops in Palestine ; the shady trees and groves of tho aboriginal 
cultus were still preserved ; the stone heaps of Mercury were still 
built up, the mourning for Tam muz still annually observed in 
Bethlonein. Thus, by religion, by languages, and by race, the 
peasant was separated irrevocably from the richer student in tho 
city.” Add to this that they wore ground down by the tax- 
gatherer, decimated by malarious epidemics, and could look nowhere 
for either sympathy or help, and we cun understand how tlio poor 
country folk liaileu with joy tho Master who felt for mid com- 
forted their sorrows, and why they saw in Him their one and only 
hope, tho Mossiah who should savo Israel. Tho question of the 
Messianic idea is gone into very fully by the author of Rabbi 
Jeshua , though many will demur to tho statement that it whs 
first developed among tho disappointed patriots of Jerusalem 
when the House of tho llnsinom-nns fell: lie is, however, con- 
strained to adtqit that Jesus himsolf (i liruily believed in his claim 
to bo considered the future Messiah.” 

Wo need not dwell upon tho rest of the narrative ns given hero ; 
it follows in tho main tlio lines of the gospel story, stripping it, 
however, of its supernatural element, and embellishing it with a 
good deal of line writing which seems singularly out of place. 
Tbe question of the miracles and their testimony ho solves by saying 
that mysterious healing arts were part of tlio practice and pro- 
fession of tho Ilasavft, and attributing most of the cures ‘to 11 tho 
unstudied yet undoubted iuilucnco which we havo degraded by 
the names of mcBinorism and electro-biology.” The last assertion 
he supports by quoting our Lord’s words, u Thy faith hath made 
thee Whole.” Tho raising of tho dead to life ho denies altogether, 
only admitting the case of tho damsel of whom Jesus declared 
“ she is not dead but sleepoth/’ Wo quote these instances only to 
show tho tone of the writer, and tlio weak arguments to which 
he is compelled to descend in support of his theories, when once 
he travels off his proper line of local and mythological lore. 
There iB one suggestion in the book, which, if not exactly proved, 
is a very striking one, and will be new to most readers; namely, 
as to the real nature of the charge of blasphemy which formed the 
ostensible ground for Christa condemnation and crucifixion 


The charge of fals<- doctrine a nppenrs to have entirely broken down, and 
the trial turned finally on the pretensions id’ Kiibbi Jodiaa to the office mid 
dignity of Messiah. Tbe high priest, demanded categorically nn answer from 
Rabbi Jeshua on this point. “Art thou Mc'sinh, the Son of the Holy One, 
blessed be He ? ” demanded Joseph. And the answer was equally definite, 
though to it Knhbi Jediua udded a quotation from the Ihtok of Daniel, 
Which illustrated bin views as to the career of the Son of (hid. 

It is astonishing to read N tlmt for this answer Knbbi Jeslma was con- 
demned as a blasphemer. There was nothing blasphemous in the assertion 
that ho was Messiah, nor was the title “Son of God” connected in those 
days with any claim of a supernatural character. Every son of Israel avo9 
n son of God, and Messiah, pre-eminently, was called by this title in the 
Psalms, blasphemy among (h« Jews consisted, ns 1ms already been pointed 
ont, in the utterance of the Divine Name, and the Minima states clearly that 
the blasphemer was not guilty until he expressed the Name, “ which, when 
the judges heard, they were instructed to stand up and rend their garments, 
which might never again be sown.’’ \ 

How, then, arc wc to understand the fact that after the .simple answer 
“I gun” had been given by the prisoner, the high priest arose at once 
and called the Sanhedrim to witness, by the rending of his garments, that t he 
Divine Numo had been uttered, the pronunciation of which, according to 
its letters, condemned the prisoner to death ? There, is only oue explana- 
tion possible, and this we find in leading the chronicle in lb-lmm : lor the 
word 44 1 am ” win the ancient and original form of the lloly Name, by 
which Jehovah Himself had mode Himself known to Moses. 


This is certainly ingenious, and gives a distinct reason for the vin- 
dictive action of tho Jewish authorities and mob. A chapter on 
the “ Sayings of Rabbi Jeshua ” is merely an attempt to show that 
all the most divine and beat accepted utterances of Our Lord are 
but iterations of certain well-known maxims of the Talmudic 
Rabbis. This sort of thing has been essayed several times of late 
yean, end the Talmud has been repeatedly held up as the source 
of all the eloquence and morality of the Gospels. Canon Farrar, 
in his preface to Hershon’s Talmudic Miscellany — a work from 
which tho reader may judge of tho Jewish secondary law for him- 
self- has given a complete refutation of this hypothesis ; and it 
may be useful to quote one passage from his able introduction 
n I 'venture to say that it would be impossible to find less wisdom, 
less eloquence, and less high morality, imbedded iu a v&stor bulk 
df what is utterly valueless to mankind — to Bay nothing of those 
parts of it which are indelicate, and even obscene— in any other 
national literature of the same extent. And even of the valuable 
retfduum of true and holy thoughts 1 doubt whether there is even 
one which had not been long anticipated, and which is not found 
more nobly set forth in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 


ment.” Another chapter on Jewish superstition, end on the 
remnants of still older forms of demonology which survived in it, 
is both useful and instructive. But here, too, the author 
must have an occasional side-shot at some cherished belief .<or 
observance, as, for instance, when he save: — “In the death of 
Tamrnus the nation annually mourned the approach of winter : 
in the joyful exclamation of hie priests, who, on the 25th of 
December, used to proclaim ‘ Behold the virgin hath home a eon I * 
they welcomed the return of spring.” The last chanter in the 
book deals with “ England and Rabbi Jeshua,” ana is, in our 
opinion, its weakest part. It has a mixed flavour, something 
between works of the Qinx's Baby class and Mr. Moncure 
Conway’s Earthward Pilgrimage, but without tho force of either. 
It chiefly aims at proving, what no one denies, that there is a groat 
deal iu popular ritual, popular science, and popular aesthetics in 
the present day which is out of accord with the teaching of tho 
Saviour. That Rabbi Jeshua is a remarkable book must he con- 
fessed, but it is scarcely a satisfactory one ; and, although wo 
would not place it in an Index Expurgatorius , we think that it 
is only fair to the public that they should he told beforehand 
what it contains. 


TITE WARDS OF PLOTINUS.* 

B EFORE we enter upon a criticism of this Story of Old Rome, 
wo must protest against tho appearance it presents on tho 
outside. J finding had indeed previously been earned to so great 
a height of extravagance that we did not think it at all likefy that 
there was any variety of it left which could give us a shock. We 
find ourselves mistaken, however; and we have to own that what 
had hitherto seemed the very summit of folly has been itself over- 
topped. Should it be the ill fortune of our readers to have all 
three of these volumes lying on their table at the same time, and 
all with the same side uppermost, they will see aviow of one side 
of the Forum at Rome. High up will riso before them a column 
with a statue on the top, and close to it they will see, printed in 
large letters, 

TIIE WARDS 

OF 

PLOTINUS. 

A Story of Old Home.. 

Mns. John UrxT. " 

Should they, in very weariness of seeing the same staring view 
thrice repeated, turn tho volumes over, then their patience will be 
triod by an equally storing view of the other side uf the Forum. If 
they set the books on their edges, even then there will be nn 
escape, for on tho buck of each volume is given the centre view, 
containing another column, and another statue on the top of it. 
Disagreeable as these bindings are to look at, they are almost 
worse to hold. They have a kind of sticky feeling about them 
which suggests oil and printer’s ink. If the reader will follow 
our advice, as soon as he receives these volumes from the circu- 
lating library, ho will at once get an old newspaper or a piece of 
livown paper, and provide each of them with a temporary cover. 
Should they be widely read, it is a melancholy reflection "in what 
a miserable state these pictorial bindings will be when they como 
into the hands of those who read them last. They will, however* 
perhaps, represent more fitly then than now the fallen glories of 
tho Forum of Rome. 

Wo cannot say, however, that the outside of this story does- 
not in a certain sense fitly represent what will be found within* 
There too we como across a good deal of show, but the effect that 
is produced is not altogether pleasant. In fact, long before we had 
reached the end, we had become almost ns heartily tired of the 
tale ns wo hnd been of the cover. It belongs to the class of 
historical romances. History is a good thing, and romance is a. 
good thing; but when we find them so mingled that no on» 
but the learned can tell which is one and which the other, we then 
feel inclined to parody a well-known saying, and at each striking 
incident, to cry out to the author, 41 If this is history, why then 
confound your romance ; if it is romance, why then confound your 
history/’ Wo can easily behove that Mrs. Hunt has spared no 
trouble to give an accurate account of old Home. She has had, 
she says, the constant assistance of her husband. In fact, in her 
preface she states that, 44 to his affection for the divino Plotinus, 
whom he has spoken of in some of his books os pre-eminently hi# 
favourite among tbe truth-seekers of the world, her story is due. 
The result, however, is very disappointing. So far from this boot 
reading like a tale of men ns they were in the third eentuiyj it 
does not read like a tale of mon in any century whatever. ThM 
figures are all lifeless, and move about with as much ease os would 
the models at a wax-work show if they were fastened on to the- 
ends of long poles and made to advance "and retire at the will of 
the showman. We do not go so far as to say that the story does 
not contrast favourably with the descriptions given, in many of 
the most popular novels, of the people of the present age. Our 
author’s old Romans are, we wi limply admit, somewhat truer 
to nature than either the sinners or the saints of such a writer* 
for instance, as Ouida. But, after all, such praise amounts ^ 
very little. It is not more than if, in criticizing a sign* 

* The Wards of Plotinus $ a Stoty ofQld Rowk f By Mrs* John Sfai 
3 yols. London : Stratum & Go. "• 
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Ml explanation and a justification of the compliments which Mr. 
Arnold haa paid to hie French compeer. The book is a curious 
one in plan, and to very prosaic persons may seem a trifle extra- 
vagant. It purports to be the diary of a profeaaaur who, when far 
advanced in lire, is, owing to failing health and past troubles, 
afflicted with a kind of halllcinntion or monomania to the effect 
that time is going backwards instead of forwards with him, and 
that all the events of his life are thus recurring. There being no 
connected story, the awkwardnesses, or rather impossibilities, of 
this theme are avoided ; and the detached fragment of autobio- 
graphic meditation exhibit the speculations of the intdlectua sifri 
penniaaua very strikingly. M. Larsonnior’s hallucination, or what- 
ever 1 it is to lie called, connects itself easily with certain passages 
of Pascal, which readero of that author will readily enough recol- 
lect, and gives occasion to M. Gocliin for some exceedingly careful 
and exquisite writing, destitute of the slightest attempt at prt- 
ciouaness, and so capable of serving ns a very useful model and 
warning to certain English writers who aim At style. Nor is the 
sentiment and thought unworthy of the form. Le man merit de 
M. Laramnier is not a book likely to attain a wide popularity, but 
those who do rcAd it will almost certainly read it more than once. 
From the merely literary point of view it is an extraordinary relief 
to come across so pare and academic a style after tho literature of 
houseninids (and very badly brought up housemaids, too) which 
is represented by too many of the volumes which come before us 
on French even more than on English bookshelves. 

A bolder man titan M. Louis Jacolliot (4.) we Lave seldom 
knoqfn, nor one possessed of more remarkable and novel informa- 
tion concerning England and India, llow Sir John Lawrence 
massacred thirty thousand unoffending sepoys in the Punjaub; 
how the Oawnpore proceedings of Nana Sahib were only re- 
prisals for this brutality; how tho entire Indian army is dhided 
as to its officers into two parties— a los saints ” and “les poli- 
tique, ” and how “ les saints ” greased all the cartridges with tho 
deliberate and formal purpose of diseasing idolaters ; how native 
shikarris consider it wise to introduce ambitious young English 
officers to rabbits in the first place to try their nerves, but always 
unearth the largest royal tigers at once for tho heroic Gaul; how 
young English girls who are sent out to marry missionaries retire 
to tho harems of casual native princes, and remit ten thousand a 
year home by way of a provision for their old age— all these 
things M. Jacolliot knows, partly at first hand, and partly on the 
authority of h certain surprising “ 3 VI. de Warren, ex-oflicier do 
Farmed anglaise.” The authors bravery in making these dis- 
closures cannot be fully appreciated until it is mentioned that he 
lias quite made up his mind as to the probable consequences. 
Atom Bcifbnt giur aibiharbftrus. It appears that at each apparition 
of M. Jacolliot* books “ les journaux do la Cite fin) orient coniine 
des cokneys ivres,” because he shows up tho innumerable crimes 
of our “ nation d'dcumeurs de mer.” Persons an*, hired “ a deux 
pence la ligne dans les bos fonds de la redaction ” for the purpose of 
throwing mud at the heroic M. Jacolliot. It will bo observed 
that there is nn evident touch of national vanity here. The 
cowardly editors of the City journals may content themselves with 
the penny-a-liner for ordinary dirty work, but when a Jacolliot 
has to be tackled the price rises. Even sheltered by the baa funds 
de In reduction the vile Saxon bravo demands twopence a line 
as wages for such an emprise. For our part, nothing is further 
from our intention than the notion of injurinting M. Jacolliot. A 
survival of the fine old Anglophobo of tho past is much too in- 
teresting a spectacle to excite any feeling but gratitude. Wo 
could indeed wish that M. Jacolliot lmd exhibited signs of a more 
4)&fect acquaintance with the language of tho “ race lymph a- 
tique et scrofuleuse ” which exists under the foggy sky of Albion. 
The young woman whose career and sentiments “ caractorisent 
adinirablement la feimuq anglaise ” is named Kotty, an appellation 
which seems to show that Al. Jacolliot is not so intimately 
acquainted with our tongue as with the works of his compatriots. 
She Addresses to him, “ in the purest accent of the Tharifes/’ these 
words: — “ Gentleman. I have the honour to wisk you u good 
day.” The accent may have been purely that of il bargee, and 
“ wisk ” may be the fault of the wicked printer ; but unluckily the 
phrase rather resembles French rendered into English with 
reat blows of a dictionary than any actual turn of words likely to 
ave escaped from a born Englishwoman, even of tho inoBt 
flagrantly lymphatic and scrofulous nature. Thus it would appear 
that M. Jacolliot’s opportunities of acquainting himself with the 
facts of the Sepoy rebellion, &c., must have been somewhat 
limited. However, he was a magistrate in one of the French 
colonies (which, unaccountably enough, perfidious Albion has had 
in her possession half a dozen times and has given back as often), 
and be occupied, or occupies, his holidays in travelling about other 
parts of India, enjoying the hospitality of its “ dominateurs 
mgmm” and joining with the natives, who welcome him with 
team of joy, in hoping for the expulsion of those fiends. His revela- 
tions as to English rule help to season his books in one way, as 
do anecdotes about Buyod&ree, descriptions of juggling, &c., in 
another. Let us hope that, though be seems to have written half 
a doien voyages uilc pays de something or other, his budget is not 
exhausted, for he is really a pleasant specimen of the weaker 
aide of dot tioiy+framoauches 

By the' side of the voluminous edition of M. Thiers's speeches 
now appearing it was but fair that the political utterances of the 
other Imirnlmr du territmre should find a place. These two 

(4) Voyage a* paya dea fakirs cMtrmeura. Far L. Jacolliot. Paris: 
Bantu. . - 


volumes (5) give M. Jules Face’s speeches up to t$6s.. A short 
biographical introduction does no more than justice to hhi memory* 
and a portrait commemorates a very remarkable presence-on* 
which deserved to be done justice to by a portrait-painter <rf th* 
Bretcian school. M. Favre would not have taken it as a com- 
pliment that bis outward man should bo described as singularly 
un-French. The description, however, has nothing in it which, 
is offensive. The face is that of a Scotchman of the better type* 
and, with a little trimming of the hairy fringe which the nine- 
teenth century allows so freely, might have made a typical 
countenance of the sixteenth century, one iu which the #< melan- 
cholia which transcends all wit” conflicts with evidences of 
capacity at once for thought and for business. 

The sixth volume of M. Elisde Hoduss great geographical 
work (6) is entirely devoted to Asiatic Russia. It is as full of maps, 
views, and other assistances to comprehension as usual. Perhape 
some fault may bo found with the smallness of tho space allotted 
to a portion of the vast district considered which is now of the 
highest political interest — the region between the Caspian and 
Afghanistan. Bat it is difficult to adjust tho conditions of a. 
work of referenco to the particular demands of the moment. 

M. Muntz's work ou ltuflaelle (7) is an excellent example of the 
livrea de lure which still issue from the Parisian press iu number* 
quite disproportionnto as compared with the numbers which ap- 
pear with tho impress of other cities and countries. The illus- 
trations are nxtremely numerous, very well selected, and admirably 
executed. Not merely tho famous pictures which all Europe< 
knows, but the drawings preserved in 'such precious collections a* 
those of Oxford and Lille are fully represented, and the author’# 
critical attitudo is a happy mean between the exaggerated appre- 
ciation of Ratliielle common in tho last century and the de- 
preciation which has not in iu some quarters since the discovery 
of tho undoubted merits of elder and loss conventional masters. 

One of tho greatest difficulties of tho critic of to-day is to know 
what to do with the volumes which issue every six months with 
the name of M. Alphonso Karr upon them. They are, to put it 
plainly, leading articles reprinted, and tho leading article, no matter 
in what language it may be composed, is a commodity which beara 
“ perishable ” written on the fuco of it. Tho preface which M. 
Karr has prefixed to this book (8) contains nn assertion, which w* 
have no difficulty in admitting — the assertion that the author 
simply claims the proverbial advantage of the bystander without 
affecting superior genius or greater experience in the game than the* 
players possess. Wo can go lurther and say that, as a rule, it is easy 
to sympathize with M. Karr's point of view. But just as the most 
spirited diatribes against Lord Beaconsfield or Mr. Gladstone, 
written from day to day or from week to week, would, if they 
wore republished in a body, have a singularly 1 11 he warm tempera- 
ture to the critical thermometer, so M. Karr's attacks upon M. 
Gainbotta and other persons somehow lack vivacity. The tele- 
graph and tho daily newspapers have killed tho Drapier and 
Junius. Gentlemen of the press can only claim their day or their 
week, even though they were— which not niAny of them are — 
worthy to rank in the same class with the author of Lea Qufytes. 
However, M. Alphonse Karr seems to find publishers, and there- 
fore presumably readers. A Fencre verte coutains many lively 
touches, a good deal of just criticism, ample evidence of it* 
author's continued mastery over bis pen, evidence ampler still of 
his superiority to tho manias which carry too many Frenchmen 
hither and thither, according to the set of tho political current* 
More than this wo cannot say for it. 

French literature lias always been distinguished for the ex- 
cellence of its monographs on individual characters and incidents 
of history, and with some allowance for the facility of modem 
work, and the too frequent decadence of modern stylo, it ctfh- 
tinuos to deserve the distinction. The second volume of Captain. 
Bourelly’s Mar 6c fad de Faoert amply sustains the excellence of 
the first, and the author may congratulate himself ou having 
written a book (9) which will always bo necessary to historian 
or student of tho singular and momentous episode of the Fronde. 
M. Giraud, who has proved his armour betore now in this field, 
has produced an interesting book (10) on the Mardchale de 
Viliam, the wife of the fnmous general who alone of the boasted 
commanders of France succeeded in making some head against 
Marlborough, who proved himself superior to Eugeue, and who, 
in settling the Camisard outbreak, probably postponed the French 
Revolution for nearly a century. M. de Soint-Amand’s work, like 
the rest of his series, is of a much lighter kind than these two 
useful aLd solid contributions to history (1 1). But the abundance 
of citations of contemporary documents compensates for a certain 
unnecessary brilliance and crackling of style. The same can 
hardly be said of M. Ltionoo Dupont’s Souvenirs de Veraaillea (ia). 

(5) Dismurs pnrlementairea de Julr.n Favre. Tomes x v a. Paris 1 Flon. 

(6) Nouvdle geographic univereeUe 1. Far Kiisde Keclas. Toms vs 
Paris: Hachettc. 

(7) Raphael, sa vie , son metre rt eon temps. For Eucrons Hants* 

Paris : Hachettc. * 

(8) A Ten ere verte. Par Alphonse Karr. Paris 1 Calmann-Lrivy. 

<g) La murechal de FaUrt Par J. Bonnily. Tome a. Paris t 

(zo) Lamnrkhakde Villara. Par Gh. Villara. Paris': Haoliette. 

(xz) La drmivrt antde de Marie Antoinette* Par Imbert de St. Amend. 
Paris : Deniu. 

(xa) Souvenirs de Versailles pendant la Commune. Par L. Dupont* 
Paris: Dcntn. 
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,A tatoift M* look at appreciation of the gravity of the facte k 
manifest throughout M. Dupont does not seem to have mattered 
the greet proposition rim inepto nulla res intpitor, end while he 
eiedift joked about the size of M. Edchefort’s cigars, and expatiates 
on the polished demeanour — ''on n'est pas plus r^gence of the 
mushroom fuoctiomries of the Commune, he does not seem in the 
least to perceive that matters of the most serious kind are at 
Stake. u Embttflser Mile. Louise Michel et la trouver charmante,” 
as a description of the present situation, is a very pretty mot no 
doubt. But the history of France makes one a little doubtful of 
the efficacy of mots as political weapons. 

M. Qossot, with the best intentions, has somewhat “ spoken 
himself” by the title of bis book (13) on Marivaux. Any attempt 
to consider the moral sido of a writer exclusively, especially of 
such a writer as Marivaux, is doomed to failure. But the volume, 
however faulty it' may be in plan, deserves at least the passing 
attention of the student of French literature. 

M. Evellin has produced a learned metaphysico-mathematical 
treatise (14) on the infinite. To any one who has once interested 
himself in questions of thS kind books of this sort have the attrac- 
tion of forbidden fruit, and at the same time tho repulsion which 
that fruit exercises on the prudent man who has outgrown his 
youth. 

If there were a French Dialect Society, M. Baiswics book (15) 
would be a welcome contribution to its publications. Whether, 
indeed, the lawless adaptations which “ niggers ” malm of European 
languages lend themselves to anything like a grammatical reduc- 
tion may be a question, but it is a question too large to enter upon 
here. 

The series of popularized travels which M. Dreyfous has under- 
taken now includes a volume (16) devoted to M. Paul Soleillet, 
the great promoter of the Trans-Saharian Kailway which is to 
make all North-Western Africa French, pourvu que Dieu lux vrete 
tie. It is certain that the French, despairing of colonies elsewhere, 
have now founded all their hopos on Africa. Unluckily for them, 
they have to quarrel with £>puin and Italy for the Mediterranean 
seaboard, to dispute the Senegamhian and Guinea littoral with 
Eugland. What will come of it we cannot pretend to sav, but 
there is no doubt that M. Soleillet is a stout and determined 
voyager. 

We have received the sevonth volume (188^) of the usoful 
Amide politique (17), which M. A. Daniel edits and M. (.'hnrpeutier 
publishes. 

The only objection 'that wc can find to Mr. Colbeck’s edition of 
M. de Bounecliose’s Life of Ilociw (18) is that there are ho ninny 
capital works of French literature and history us yet unedited for 
school use that it seems a pity to devote attention to what can 
hardly be called a classic from the point of view oither of matter 
or of form. 

Messrs. Hnchetto's n*w Atlas (19) bids fair to be an excellent 
one. The third fascicule which we have now before us contains 
maps of England, of .Scotland and Ireland, mid of the Orbis 
veteribus nofns before Alexander. The execution of the maps is as 
admirable as might bo expected; but perhaps it tn ay be pointed 
out that ,tho inclusion of (Scotland and 1 relaud in the same map 
wastes almost more room than it saxes. 

M. Albert Delpit is a prose writer who stands in no need of 
praise by allowance; his verses (20), however, are thrown some- 
what into the shade by the admirable lines which M. Victor de 
Jj&prade has written in commendation of them. M. Del pit’s in- 
tentions arc always excellent, but it is desirable to rebuke the 
rhiliBtine forcibly if he is rebuked at all. 

The dramatic monologue in verse of moderate compass is a recog- 
nized variety of French dramatic literature. If, however, the usual 
examples of it were not stronger than/./? yin gai (21), we are 
inclined to think that it would cease to hold its position. 

The publication of tho late Francois Victor lingo’s translation 
of Shakspeare (22) in M. Lemeyro’s Pvt tie bibh'othique litter air v 
bos reached its sixteenth and Inst volume, which contains the 
Poems. There is no doubt that n better version has seldom ap- 
peared in any language. 

In the same series, but, tlie author boiug “ modern,” without 
the attraction of Dutch paper, the third volume of M. Aulard's 
Ltopardi (23) has also appeared. 

The noxelB which come under our notice this month are few, nor 
are they of the first importance. In Madame de Fcronni (24) M. 
Edgar Mouteil continues his polemic, against tho clergy, dam un 
but de projxtgande phtiosophiqur et democrat igue. llis own de- 
scription will probably suffice as a criticism. The rrincess Olga 

(13) Marivaux tnoraliste. Pnv E. Gonsot. Paris: Didior. 

(14) Jnjfini et quantity. Par K. Kvellin. Paris: Gminer-Jhiilliein, 

(15) Le potoi m creole de l' lie Maurice. Par M. C. Bui&uc. Nancy : 
llerger-Levrault. 

(16) I.es voyages de Paul Solcillft. Paris: Dreyfous. 

(17) J/annre fmtitique. Par Andre lMniol. Paris: Char pen Her. 1880. 

(18 ) Loza re Jloche. Par Emile do Bouneckosc. Edited by C. Colbcck. 
Pitt Press Serio t. Cambridge: University Press. 

( 19 J Atlas nuivcrsel de geographic. Ease. 3. Paris: Ilachcttc. 

(20) Les divux qu'on brise. Par A. Delpit. Paris : Ollcinlor fK 

(ai) Itt vin pai. Par Ed. Delanuoy. Paris: Ollendorff. 

(93) fEnvres computes de Shabpearc. Traduites pur P. V. lingo. 
Tome Paris : Lemcrrc. 

(93) Pities, etc., de Leopardi. Traduction de F. Aulnrd. Paris : 
Lcmerro. 

(24) Madnaedc f'eronni. Par E. Moutcil. Paris ; Charpeuticr. 


Oastacmta* hu written a book (aOvrhiohis not devoid of pathoe, 
but whioh handles a somewhat hackfibved subjeot, the aelf-eaorifice 
of a woman who, separated from her lover by accident „ for years, 
finds that on his return he has fallen in love with her vounger 
sister. M. Ferdinand Fabre (26) also confines himself to the high- 
way in the act of going out of it, taking for his sdbrjeot the life|>f 
a curd in the South of France, a subject handled more than once 
latterly by romance- writers. His book, however, is oareftilly 
done, and does not by any means lack interest. Mnie. d’Artigues 
is n lady who keeps abreast of the time. Her Lettrea de femmes 
(27) between a fantastic young woman of the upper class* and* a 
schoolfellow who belongs to the virtuous bourgeoisie (and who,, to 
tell the truth, writes horribly vulgar French) nave some merit of 
conception. When, however, the virtuous bourgeois* undertakes 
to show how good a thing it in that religious orders should be 
turned out of their houses, I'abonnt, to use a delightful phrase of 
M. Emile de Girardin’s, ms s' amuse pas franchemmt. The English 
abound in particular feels how uuspoakably awful it would be if the 
average English novelist felt bound to take a side on political matters. 
We may come to that perhaps in time. M. Monchanin’s book (28) 
is of tho historical kind, dealing with the Paris of the Coacini ana 
with contemporary Madrid. It is well written, and not uninte- 
resting, though ithas & certain lack of the “ go ” which of late 
years lew historical novelists have succeeded in communicating to 
their hooks. 

(25) Le mensonge de Sabine. Par la princeno Olga Cantncuzfene 
Allien. Puna : (Jnliuunn Levy. 

(26) Mon ancle Celestin. Par F. Fabre. Paris : Charpenticr. 

(27) Tjettres de femmes. Par Mmo. Alix d'Artigues. Paris: 401iar- 
pcntior. 

(28) Don Manuel. Par A. Moucbanin. Paris: Ollendorff. 
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* THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 

WINTER EXHIBITION. 

The GROBVENOn GALLERY Exhibition of Water-Colour Drawings, and 
Docorative Designs, by living Artists, NOW OPEN 
Daily, Ten to Six. 

Admission, Is. Besson Tiokets, 5s. 


PIIAiIKOHl 1 each 3» by 88 leet i with “ Dream of Pilate's Wile,’’ “ Chi 
stths DOME GALLERY, 85 New Bond Street. Bally .Tea to Mix. Is. 
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March 1«. Admission la. 
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, hcnonmblo settlement of.(J ho question, but the 

4 intii^Kktcf Which the Government* have enjoined or 
fl’in flpicilcusoems to render such a settlement impossible. 
3jt is secondary, but still n grave, objection to that 
action that, by encouraging the 33 >ors to be extrava- 
gant in their ricniimls, it renders any settlement, 
whether honourable or dishonourable, that can be ac- 
ceptable to other than extreme Radical opinion in 
this country unlikely, and thus increases the probable ox- 
] tend i turn of blood, and money while involving a certain 
loss in any case of reputation. The action of the Govern- 
ment has brought them into this dilemma, that, even if a 
settlement should bo brought about by the present sego- 
- liations, they cannot, on their own showing, escape the 
charge of having gratuitously waged an unjust war; 
w hile, if it is not brought about, the honour of the country 
will liavo been dragged in the dust for nothing. Except in 
the improbable event of a considerable surrender of Boer 
pretensions, the failure of the negotiations and the 
vigorous and immediate prosecution of hostilities, with 
better skill and success than heretofore, is all that can bo 
hoped for. Even this would leave much to regret be- 
hiud it. 


TIIE PRESIDENTIAL MESSAGE. 

G ENERAL GARFIELD'S first Presidential Message 
is scarcely open to criticism. Having no secrets to 
reveal, and scarcely any disputed propositions to maintain, 
the PRESIDENT luis the good sense and good taste to 
address the peoplo of the United States in an unpretend- 
ing and simple tone. Almost the only disputable part of 
the document is an incidental recognition of the supposed 
expediency of a protective tariff. The President says that 
more than half of the population is engaged in agriculture, 
and that American manufactures make the country inde- 
pendent nf foreign supplies. Few of the President’s ad- 
herents wity draw the obvious inference that the larger 
part of the community is unjustly taxed for the benefit of 
a small minority. As no considerable section of tho domi- 
nant pftTty supports Free- trade, it is a matter of course 
that the Republican incumbent of tho highest office in tho 
Union should retain tho opinions which he and his sup- 
porters professed during the election. It may bo con- 
jectured without disrespect that Goneral Garfield has 
never carefully studied economic science. On qnc.stions 
relating to the circulating medium ho 1ms acquired a 
right to be heard by active participation in debates 
on metallic and paper currency. His Message, per- 
haps prematurely, congratulates the country on the re- 
sumption of specie payments, which cannot ho really 
re-established as long as tho holders of Government notes 
are not legally entitled to payment of tho amount in 
coin. The President enunciates the sound doctrine that 
a promise to pay is not equivalent to payment ; and lie 
revives tho constitutional doubt whether the issue of 
inconvertible paper money was within the competence of 
Congress. As greenbacks have long sinco been at par, 
there would be no practical difficulty in providing that 
they should bo convertible on demand. Tho questions 
relating to tho silver currot’Cj are, in consequence of recent 
legislation, more embarrassing, for the Treasury Ims been 
lequired to coin largo amounts which cannot be pushed 
into circulation at tboir nominal value. The new Secre- 
tary of tho Treasury was a supporter of tho Silver 
Bill, which was flagrantly, if not intentionally, unjust. 
The President expresses a liopo that tho proposed 
International Congress may provide means securing 
a bi-metallic currency in the States which may think 
fit to accept its resolutions. As it is certain that no 
Buch system will be introduced into England, it is not un- 
desirable that foreign countries should at their own risk 
try a doubtful experiment. General Garfield agrees with 
his predecessor, and with Mr. Siiekman, on the orror com- 
mittocl by Congress in its late funding policy. Mr. Hayes’s 
last official act was to place a veto on the Bill, and, 
after the panic of last week, the mistake will probably not 
bo repeated. 

The President discusses at some longth in temperate 
language the relation between the white aud black races 
in the Southern States. It was a 'perhaps unavoidable mis- 
fortune 4hat it should bo necessary to place tho emanci- 
pated slaves and their descendants on the same political 
and legal level with white American citizens. As Mr. 


Garfield truly says, American institutions allow of no 
intermediate condition. The slave, as soon as he was 
liberated, became not only a freeman, but, under the eon- 
stitutionul amendment, one of the sovereign people. The 
inconveniences which have resnlted, and which ore not yet 
overcome, have probably had the effect of preventing the 
revival of schemes of conquest and annexation. The people 
of tho United Statos have no machinery for ruling subjects, 
and tho Southern communities are not inclined to admit 
inferior races to absolute equality. With tht negroes 
within their borders tboy were compelled to deal, ana the 
consequence has been a chronic disturbance of political 
equilibrium in tho South. For several years after the war. 
Northern adventurers misgoverned some of the Southern 
States by the aid of coloured voters. Afterwards, the ini- 
quities of tho carpet- baggors, as they were called, pro- 
duced an irregular but successful reaction. The negroes 
wore coerced or intimidated into conformity, or into 
abstinence from voting ; and the States were accordingly 
restored to the control of their former and natural rulers. 
The result was attained by evasion or violation of the law, 
sometimes with attendant circumstances of oppression 
amounting to cruelty, and up to the present time by a 
certain exercise of intimidation. It is apparently nnjust to 
prevent electors from voting ; but there can bq no grosser 
violation of natural justice than the subjection of men of 
European descent to the dominion of negroes. Under 
tfcS^Sfmerican Constitution a coloured majority has a right 
to exerciso powers which cannot be practically tolerated. 
The supremacy of the unfittest is extending over the world 
under the form of universal suffrage ; but democracy only 
maintains itself by mutual strength ; and the negroes in 
a Southern State, even when they are more numerous than 
their neighbours, are essentially weaker. General Grant 
made several ill-judged attempts to readjust the balance 
of power by tho employment of Federal troops at State 
elections. His successor more wisely abstained from in- 
terference ; and consequently the Democratic party, which 
lias always leant on Southern support, commanded all the 
Southern votes at the late Presidential election. 

General Garfield to a certain extent justifies the 
refusal of tho Southern whites to concede political equality 
by dwelling on tho ignorance of tho nogro voters ; and be 
adds they are not tho only uneducated part of the popula- 
tion. There soems to bo no doubt that freedom has done 
much to elevato tho character and condition of the 
coloured race ; and the rising generation, with tho ad- 
vantage of schools, will attain a higher cultivation ; but 
there ih no reason to expect that the superior race will 
waive its claims when every negro can road and write, 
and when some of them have received a liberal educa- 
tion. There is hitherto no approach to social equality 
in tho South ; and marked physical differences tend to 
perpetuate separation. Wise statesmen will perhaps con- 
nive at a practical limitation of constitutional rights 
which happen to contravene natural order. Tho coloured 
citizens may find tho fittest preparation for future political 
equality in co-operation with their former masters. Their 
votes will not bo rejected by fraud or by force, if they are 
given for tho right candidates; but it is idlo to oxpoct 
that democratic constituencies will allow the election of 
Republican representatives or officers by negro majorities. 
It is natural that tho coloured electors should show their 
gratitude to the party which, for its own purposes, and by 
its superiority in war, effected their emancipation; bat it 
is not for their interest to be Republicans while the 
dominant raco professes Democratic opinions. Tho easiest 
road to power lies through alliance with its actual 
possessors. Tho Parliaments which sanctioned the despotic 
caprices of Henry VIII. earnod tho right of being con- 
sulted on all legislative and administrative questions, 
which their successors used in opposition to weaker 
sovereigns. There cau be no objection to General Gar- 
field’s urgent desire for the extension and improvement 
of education. An illiterate rabble is the worst depository 
of power. 

In undertaking to lAy before Congress measures for con- 
ferring pormanoneo of tenure, on some members of the 
Civil Service, the President follows tho example of his 
predecessor; and perhaps he may be more fortunate in 
attaining his object. Disinterested Americans are unani- 
mous in their opinion that snbordinate office ought to 
be independent of political considerations; but they have 
no power, and Senators and Representatives, are plhdgecl 
to the existing system both by their own inclinations and 
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fcy the Influence of the election managers who return them 
to Cong mm. General Garfield himself holds his high 
position by means of contributions levied for party pur- 
poses on aA the office-holders of the Union. He would 
probably have preferred a less objectionable machinery; 
but he could not reject the necessary condition of success. 
Even if the Civil Service was reformed, tho vicious system 
of election would still be applicable to members of State 
and Federal Legislatures ; but democracy and universal 
suffrage assipne in the United States ilieir most favour- 
able aspect. It is much better that olcctions should 
be determined by intrigue, or even by corruption, than 
that they should be controlled by fanatical demagogues. 
No popular election has produced a moro satisfactory 
•choice than the Presidential contest. It may bo added 
that the Democratic candidate also bore a high cha- 
racter. General Garfield presents a favourable speci- 
men of a class which is justly popular in the United 
States. A part of his early life was employed in manual 
labour; ho afterwards contrived to givo himself a com- 
paratively liberal education; and he served with credit 
os a volunteer officer in the Civil War. Of late years 
he has been known as an active and intelligent mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, and he 1ms had 
the moro questionable merit of manipulating elections 
with skill and success. His elevation to tho Presidency 
caused neither surprise nor dissatisfaction, though it 
had not been generally foreseen. Tho list of his 
Cabinet seems not to have excited any strung feeling. 
According to modern custom, tho President has con- 
sidered local and personal connexions as well as fitness 
for office. Of the now M misters, Mr. Blaine is gener- 
ally known in England as a political leader and an orator. 
It is* not certain whether he has paid special attention to 
foreign affairs, but American diplomacy varies little in 
substance or in tone. In common with his col leagues, 
Mr. Blaine is a zealous opponent of Freo-trnde. The 
nomination of Mr. Uwjeut Lincoln proves that even in 
the United States hereditary pretensions are sometimes, 
though rarely, recognized. 


IRELAND. 

T HE powers grail tod to the Government by the Coercion 
Bill have already been exercised, and a considerable 
number of obscure agitators, arrested in all parts of Ire- 
land, have been lodged in Kilmainlmm Gaol. It is not 
•clear what lias induced the Government to leave Mr. 
Dillon and Mr. Brennan, the most active and prominent of 
the disturbers, so long at liberty to continue thoirwork of 
■agitation. Though some of tho lower members of* the 
conspiracy have used language of a coarser and cruder 
•kind than their chiefs, lew more definito incitements to 
resistance have been uttered than Mr. Dillon’s. It is 
possible that a misplaced tendernoss for tho position of a 
momber of Parliament may havo influenced Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Ministry. Certainly Mr. Dillon has been of con- 
siderable use to them already, and they may reasonably 
think that ho will con tinuo to justify their conduct. Unhap- 
pily the need for the application of the powers granted, or in 
•Coarse of being granted, continues to bo shown. The 
murder in Westmeath was deliberate and well-planned, and 
outrages of one sort or another continue to be committed, 
though it is evident that the strength of tho revolutionary 
movement is for tho time broken. Payment of rent, the 
best of all signs of this, is becoming more and more common, 
.and in cases of persistent refusal tho seizure and salo of 
.stock basbccomo a reality instead of a farce. With charac- 
teristic boldness the Home Secretary remarked on Wed- 
nesday afternoon that the experiment of his Government 
in endeavouring to govern Ireland by the ordinary law 
bad failed, and had shown that they were not justified in 
attempting it. The apology would be more acceptable if 
nothing but loss of credit to the Government in respect of 
statesmanship had resulted from their fancy for tho expe- 
rimental method. Tho relatives of the dead men who 
would bo alive had the Government taken advice, the 
families who have been wholly or partially mined in tho 
course of their experiments, may not perhaps bo fully ap- 
peased by the frankness of Sir William Harcourt’s testi- 
mony to his colleagues’ incapacity. 

The second measure necessary for tho complete pacifica- 
tion of, Ireland will probably become Jaw in a few days. 
Its passage through the Lower House has been dis- 


tinguished by the usual coarse of events which must opeur 
whenever a meakuro is discussed under ' urgency. Some 
days of languid and unreal discussion of points more or 
less unimportant, followed by several honrs of un- 
interrupted. divisions on nndiscussed and unconsidered 
amendments, make up the programme. The 'anxiety 
shown by some Irish members in the course of the debate 
for the future comfort of incarcerated persons may have 
been partly selfish, but the accounts of tho fate of the 
present prisoners of Kilinainham may reassure those 
who dread hardship for themselves and their friends. 
In all hut name, tho disorderly persons upon whom 
Mr. Forster has laid hands are being treated as first- 
day* misdemeanants, and they havo liberty of asso- 
ciation with each other. Portions of tlio Land Jjoague 
funds arc to bo devoted to their comforts — the usual 
and natural end of political subscriptions in Ireland. 
The Arms Bill will not become law a day too soon, 
it is evident that most of the country districts are 
armed 1o the tooth, and though little is to bo fearod in 
the shape of open rebellion or combined violence on the 
great scale, it is impossible that the terror should cease so 
long in tho instruments of maintaining it are in every- 
body’s 1 lands. Not the least frequent cause of one of the 
worst class of outrages — forcible entry of houses by night — is 
the desire to obtain arms, and when it becomes difficult or 
impossible to retain possession of theRe, tho motive for 
such outrages will cease. A still moro important point 
is tlmt tho passing of the Arms Bill and the enforce- 
ment of its provisions will prove to the people moro 
clearly than anything else the vanity of their leaders' 
pruniii es. From tho very beginning of the agitation Mr. 
Dillon and his imitators have been unwearied in assuring 
their hearers that the Irish members of Parliament 
would take caro to secure the right of possessing arms, 
called by ono of the dofeuders of the cause the first 
right of u i'recJnan. It will, very shortly be evident that 
they have undoi taken what it is impossible for them to 
perform ; and, when this is once clear, their power will be 
gone. I hat tho Irish tenants should bo protected in holding 
the ha \ost was tho chief promise of Mr. Parnell; that 
no res I fiction should be put on their arming themselves 
was the chief promise of Mr. Dillon. Both pledges are 
in cour.-o of being shown to be futile; and tho Irish 
people, who unite with a singular capacity of being duped 
a shift loess which is quite sufficient to find out those 
who h; e duped them, will for the time return to their 
normal * ..•million of grudging obedience to the law. It 
would , ml. ably bo too much to hopo that the inutility of 
what i - Home Secretary calls the experiment of tho 
Govern «o:.t will ho impressed on their minds or on 
thoso.n lurir supporters and successors. 

The ■ •■imveniciices of the absorption of tho House of 
Com no in one particular kind of extraordinary business 
havo n< •*ismi to bo felt, and the inconveniences of the 
remodi liich have boon applied to chuck obstruction 
also ci* 1 • o It is very dcsirablo that a day should be 
found 1 .tic discussion of Mr. Staxiioi'e's motion as to 
Candii' , l tK Prime Minister, while expressing his 
full Leii ..f the fact, is unable even to indicate a likely 
date. absolutely necessary that Supply should be 

taken i . .d ; }ol it is impossible to say how progress 
oau be v * -i • tv d to be made with it, at least under tho 
ordinal • do* of business. Supply is tho favourite 
battle-; iii of members disposed to obstruction at 

all turn id it is scarcely likely that at this pre- 

sent t i . uio position of vantage will be left unoccupied 
by peiv marring from defeat. It is said that tho little 

knoLoi mi' H elicals who have given a fitful support 

to the a me fibers in the discussions on the two 
Ooorcii la have represented to their allies that the 
time is rluno for regaining by a moderate attitude in 
Supply g* od opinion of tho English constituencies. 
It is no » hablo that the persons appealed to havo any 

desire ogam ibo good opinion of the English con- 
st ituou .or that they will be disposed to waive an oppor- 
tunity .ubiiriMhsing tho Government for the sake of 

plcusin. * w obscure partisans. They can always count 

on the -port of these latter in any anarchic design 
withou u a consideration. Nor is it certain that tho 
Irish ) ii'ciY, though on tho whole they may have 
brougli fir sutlerings on themselves, have been in all 
cases t i with strict fairness in tho application of the 
new ui il* s. The brawl of Tuesday night was dis- 

oredital non- t to Mr. Finigan and to his colleagues, 
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but it is not clear that, technically* Mr. O’Donnell's 
complaint of haring* bean tyrannically silenced is ill- 
founded. It is * impossible for the Chairman of Com- 
mittecs or the Speaker hitusulf to decide that a 
point of order is not to bo considered until he knows 
what the point of order is* and on Tuesday night 
Dr. Playfair refused tt! allow the member for Dungarvau 
oven to state his point. Divination of what a member is 
going to say can hardly bo considered a satisfactory method 
of conducting tho affairs of the House and the business of 
the nation. So long as grievances of this kind are allowed 
to exist, it is idle to expect that Irish members will abstain 
from troubling. It would probably bo idle to expeot it, even 
if there were no such grievances ; but tho ruling of Dr. 
Playfair and tho oratory of the Home Secretary are 
calculated to mako trouble certain, as well as to nwako a 
fouling of sympathy which is inopportune as well as, on the 
whole, undeserved. Sympathy with tho party of Mr. 
Parnkll should bo left to French ultra- Republicans and to 
beaten candidates for posts of high station in America, a 
remarkable group of whom is said to have recently tele- 
graphed good wishes to a mooting called for the combined 
purpose of sympathizing with the Boers and the Land 
League. 


LOUD FORTESCUE ON THE EXTENSION OF 
THE FRANCHISE. 

L ORD FORTESCUE, in the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century , lias suggested, under the appro- 
priate heading of “Our Next Leap in tho Dark,** some 
contrivances which might perhaps render a new Reform 
Bill not wholly mischievous. The objection to all schemes 
of the kind is that they will certainly not bo adopted. 
Tho object of so-called Parliamentary reformers is to 
insuro the political preponderance of the multitude, which 
in turn affords them the necessary support. Government 
by agitators acting upon mobs is the democratic ideal, and 
even the metaphor of a leap in tho dark has almost ceased 
to be applicable. Tho leap will be into a visible abyss, 
from which there is 110 return. It unfortunately happens 
that, through the operation of natural laws, the disposition 
of constituencies to control thoir representatives increases 
in direct proportion to their own incompetence. Questions 
of foreign policy are habitually debated by clubs and asso- 
ciations, including probably, with tho exception of a few 
demagogues, not a single capablo judge of the merits of 
such controversies. The Liberal leaders, and especially 
thoir chief, aro largely responsible for the fatal custom of 
appealing from Parliament to tho rabble. In not a single 
instance was Mr. Gladstone's wild and dangerous lan- 
guage oheckcd or criticized by a popular audience. * The 
unanimity which ordinarily prevails in political clubs 
sufficiently proves the worthlessness of their conclusions. 
Study, knowlcdgo, and conscientious lovo of accuracy 
tond to prodneo differences of opinion. Tho war in the 
Transvaal, for instance, suggests many perplexing prob- 
lems to those who understand its origin and tendency ; 
but meetings of oxcilcd Radicals aro not for a moment 
puzzled. As English democracy has in recent times 
brokon with national traditions, regard for the honour of 
tho country lias almost coused to allbet popular feeling. On 
all questions, domestic and foreign, tho verdict of tho 
numerical majority may be easily anticipated. * 

The admission of tho agricultural labourers to the 
euiTrage, combined with the institution of equal electoral 
districts, will practically disfranchise the educated portion 
of the community. Lord Hartington’s reputation for pru- 
dence is greatly impaired by bis rashness in pledging tho 
Liberal party to household sullrage in counties ; but in 
tho present stale of politics, the promise is irrevocable, and 
those who. gave it have the power to redeem it. The 
concession would perhaps in any case havo been unavoid- 
able, though it might havo been advantageously postponed. 
In two or three years tho man on tho other side of tho 
hedgo will uuito his offorls with his friend on this side 
to endanger or overthrow existing institutions. Lord 
Fokiescue’s plan for averting a formidable danger is, at 
tho rnmo timo, simple and ingenious, though the experi- 
ment which he proposes will never bo tried. He would 
for tho purpose of elections include all rural districts 
within the )imits of tlio nearest borough, so far as to in- 
troduoe into tho borough constituency all householders 
who wore not possessed of the county qualification. By 


this method, the county constituency would be unaltered, 
while the agricultural labourer would obtain the votfr 
which he is supposed to covet. If it were objected that the 
borough constituency might be swamped. Lord Fortssooa 
would probably reply that, of two evils, he ohooses the 
less. The large towns are already more democratic than the* 
present county constituencies, and there would be a smaller 
change in the representation than that which will be 
elf ec tod by the impending measure. Lord F6rtesode is 
not altogother satisfied with the Attorney-General’s BiU 
for the prevention of bribery and treating. Hh apprehends, 
probably with reason, that the limitation of tho number of 
agents, and tho prohibition of employing canvassers, will 
dimiuish the proportion of actual voters to tho whole con- 
stituency, unless inflammatory speeches take the place of 
private solicitation ; or uul ess disreputable elect ion managers, 
willing to incur for a consideration the risk of punishment, 
tako tho place of respectable solicitors. It may be added, 
that Sir Henry James’s scale of ponalt/es is out of all pro- 
portion to tho moral delinquency of corruption as it in 
mcasurod by popular estimation. Experience shows that 
excessive severity tends to defeat its objects, and that 
punishment ought to bo adjusted to the actual state of 
opinion, rather than to tho judgment of strict moralists. 

Though tho Ballot is, like almost all innovations, irrovo* 
cablo, thoso who disapproved of secret voting may bo par- 
doned if they regard with n certain complacency its partial 
failure. It prevents intimidation, and it abolishes muob 
wholesome influence ; but against bribery it appears to be 
powerless. Tho particular form of miscarriage had not 
been foi esoon by friends or enemies ; and it may be doubted 
whether rigorous legislation may not cause similar disap- 
pointment. The elector who sees no reason why he should 
volo gratuitously is likely to survive till the commodity 
which ho Jms to sell becomes worthless from the enormous 
number of votes. It is not known that there is any bribery 
at Manchester, Liverpool, or Glasgow, whore each voter 
possesses only a small fraction of electoral power. On the 
other hand, it is possible that the enfranchised rural 
householders may be more cheaply purchasable than 
tho workmen in the towns. If votos bocomo unsaleable* 
or if it bocorncs dangerous to accept a bribe, the system of 
representation will be but slightly improved. An elector 
who abstains from selling his vote only because it is no 
longer marketable is not, on tho whole, a valuable member 
of a constituency. In many cases he will placo himself at 
tho disposal of a frothy domagogue instead of earning tho 
wages of corruption from a dispassionate agent. Accept- 
ance of bribes may be more degrading than political fanati- 
cism, but it is much less dangerous. If the system of tho 
Birmingham federation continues to flourish, the American 
form of corruption will perhaps succoed to the rudor 
machinery of English bribery. Managers instead of con- 
stituencies will receive pay for their services in manipu- 
lating elections. The defect of American candidates i® 
rather obscurity than extravagance. At n late meeting of 
Radical Clubs Mr. Cowen denounced tho Birmingham 
organization on tho fanciful ground that it had streng* 
thoiiud the Ministers in thoir promotion of the Irish 
Coercion Bills. Ho had himBclf defeated the local 
Association at Newcastle when it insisted on his opposing 
tho foreign policy of the late Government; bnt, if be hail 
not been well known as a democratic politician, he woald 
probably havo been overpowered. 

Lord Fortescue refers with just contempt to the “ flesh 
“and blood” doctrine. Tho superstition which is sym- 
bolized by tlio phrase has seldom been more perversely 
exhibited than in some of the Ministerial schemes for 
the regeneration of Ireland. Tho franchise which at the* 
present standard causes tho return of Mr. Ukaly and Mr. 
Big a au to Parliament is to be lowered as soon as tho 
obstructive faction allows the Government to introduce 
any of its measures. In many counties and boroughs 
the change will have no practical effect, though it 
may render tlio paucity of electors in some petty towns 
a little less ridiculous ; but it is assorted that it will 
weed tho Irish representative body of the few Con- 
servatives and moderate Liberals who now hold their 
seats. A still more preposterous scheme has been devised 
for creating little county Parliaments, which will probably 
be in many cases legalized branches of the Land League. 
There is no immediate necessity for any alteration in the 
grand jury system, though it involves some theoretical 
anomalies. If the grand juries make occasional mistakes* 
they have the merit of confining themselves to their own 
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business. The proposed County Boards, to be elected, 
of course, by household suffrage, will at once usurp poll* 
tical functions. The Boards of Guardians, with far nar- 
rower powers, have set them the example ; apd the man- 
agers of the Land League arc exerting themselves to pro- 
cure the election as Guardians of members of their own 
body. It is idle to attempt to conciliate the advocates of 
Home Rale by offering them a moro complete control over 
local business. Their objects are not administrative, but 
litioal ; and any powers which they may acquire would 
used for purposes of agitation, without regard to the 
interests of property. It is probable that oleetod local 
Governments of counties may succeed better in England ; 
but thoro also the powor of imposing burdens is likely to 
be separated from liability to bear them. Tho lato Go- 
vernment is greatly to blarao for its nogligonco or weak- 
ness in not carrying a reasonable and moderate measure. 
The farmers carod little at tho time for concessions which 
had been urgently demanded on their behalf; but it was 
cortain that their claims would bo ronesved if they wore 
not satisfied in advance. 


GERMANY; 

T HE Imperial Parliament has been immediately on its 
reassembling provided with a subject to discuss 
which any other Parliament would regard as of consider- 
able importance to itself and to the nation. It has had 
submitted to it by Prince Bismarck a project by which the 
Budget shall be voted for two years, and tho Parliament 
shall be elected for four years and only meet every other 
year. The Liborals naturally object that this Rchemc 
would kill tho Parliamentary life of Germany. The moro 
fact that tho German Parliament was on a different foot- 
ing from ail other Parliaments would discourage members, 
and lead them to think that their duties wore not of so 
serious a nature as is supposed generally to bo involvod 
in tho existence of a Parliament. Tho nation, too, wonld 
no longer look to Parliament as the exponent of its 
wishes and the guardian of its interests. Tho Government 
would be always governing, arid the Parliament would be 
only occasionally discussing. Somo members of the 
Clerical and Conservative parties feel those obvious objec- 
tions so strongly that they are only willing to agree to the 
proposals of tho Chance i.lor on tho condition that the 
Parliament, although voting a Budget for two years, Bhall 
still meet every year for other than financial purposes. 
This is a kind of compromiso which pleases men who on a 
question of principle do not like to voto really either 
way. It would not in practice restore to Parliament 
tho authority and position which would be abandoned 
by voting tho Budget for two years. Tho experience 
of all Parliaments shows that when nations are new to 
Parliamentary life, they part with everything if tlioy part 
with the control of finance. A Government which is 
sure of its money can always prevent any business boi ng 
transacted of which it docs not appro vo. If tho Gorman Par- 
liament mot in tho years when no Budget waB to bo voted, 
tho Government could bring its proceedings to an abso- 
lute standstill by the simple process of not proposing 
anything. Although tho Parliament may theoretically 
initiate measures, j r et tho schomo of the German Con- 
stitution is such that no proposal has the slightest clmnco 
of success unless it comes l’nim the Chancellor with the 
assent of tho Federal Council. Tho Chancellor may 
Lave somo motives of his own for making proposals, but' 
if he is indifferent to suggestions which tho country 
would like to sec adopted, tho only mode by which ho can 
be roused into involuntary activity is by making him in some 
degree uncertain as to the amount of money that will bo 
voted. When ho of his own accord makes a proposal, the 
influence of tho Government is so strong that he is toler- 
ably sura to havo his way in tho main, aud the only instru- 
ment of preventing his having his way altogether, and of 
driving him to mako somo concessions, is, again, tho powor 
of tho purse. In tho alternate years the Parliament would 
bo in a doad-ulive state, doing what the Chancellor orders, 
or doing nothing if ho ordered nothing, and would soon bo 
as anxious to be prorogued as ho could be to prorogue it. 

The arguments by which tho proposed change is de- 
fended are worth noticing. In tho first place, it is said 
with much reason that, if the Budget is considered merely 
as a financial arrangement, it is much better to allow it 
to continue in force for a time sufficient to test thomorits 


of its provisions. What amount must be raised to provido 
for tho wants of tho nation, and how shall it bo raised, are 
tho only two questions which have to be decided whon a 
Budget is brought forward. The ordinary wants of a 
nation may be easily forecast for a coupto of years, and 
the taxes which are the right taxes to impose in ono 
year will in all probability bo the right taxes to irn- 
poso in tho next year. And, if this is more or loss 
true of all Budgets, it is specially true of tho Budget 
of a federal State. The wants of the whole Gorman nation 
aro much moro constant and can be much moro easily 
ascertained than the wautu of each small State, and tho 
scheme of taxation adopted must noccssarily bo of a broad 
and general kind. For tho purpose of effective Parlia- 
mentary control an annual Budget is indispensable, but for 
mere financial purposes n biennial Budget, is at least as 
good as an annual, and in tho case of Egypt tlio latest 
dovico of financial ingenuity 1ms been to draw up a per- 
manent Budget as most conducive to the interests of the 
Government, the nation, and the national creditors. The 
advantages of enacting that the Gorman Parliament shall 
bo elected for font* years instead of for throe, as At present, 
luivo been pointedly urged by Herr Windthohbt. As 
things are now, lie said, tho oleetod aro in the first year so 
full of their triumph, that they can think of nothing 
elso. In tho last year they are wholly absorbed 
in manoeuvres for being re-elected, and thus they 
havo only ono year in which they can approach 
public business in a spirit of appropriate calranoss and 
impartiality. This is a good argument for Parliaments 
lasting four years if they meet annually, but ii scarcely 
applies to Parliaments that meet only every other year, 
for thoy must meet either in tho first or clho in tho last 
ear of their existence. But tho chief reason assigned for 
urying tho German Parliament every other year is that 
its continued vitality interferes with the life of the Prussian 
Parliament. Tho proceedings in tho Parliament that is 
really important are cut short in order that the proceed- 
ings of tho Parliament that ib comparatively unimportant 
may begin. In spite of all proclamations of German Unity, 
and Prince Bismarck’s denunciations of particularism, 
it is every day becoming moro and moro ovidont that 
tho German Empire is a moro appendage of Prussia. 
Of all domestic questions, that of tho Culturkampf is 
tho most burning. It is essentially a German question; 
for tho only kind of justification of tho laws against tho 
clergy is that tho clergy were formerly accused, and are 
still suspected, of intriguing against tho German Empire. 
But, os Herr W INDTHORST said, tho field of battlo in winch 
tho fight of tho Culturkampf must bo fought is the Prus- 
sian, not tho Gorman, Parliament. In spite of all his 
failures, ho still hopes to win. Ho and his frionda will, in 
the long run, ensure the triumph of religion over onltare. 
But what he has to do is to persuade or frighten Prnssia 
into a surrender. If ho can but do that, Germany will at 
once follow tho lend of Prussia ; but he might as well talk 
to tho winds as address Germany while Prussia is against 
him. 

That. Prince Besharck’s proposal would kill Parliamen- 
tary life in Germany would bo incontestable if only it 
could bo said to bo clear that there is any Parliamen- 
tary life in Germany to kill. Tlio German Parliament 
does not appear to care whether it is buried or not. 
This is ono of the most singular spectacles that Parlia- 
mentary history 1ms ever presented. There have been 
many instances of a Parliament resisting vehemently its 
suppression. There have been instances equally nume- 
rous of a Parliament welcoming a conqueror or turn- 
ing tail before him ; but a Parliament which treats tho 
question whether it shall or shall not bo condemned to 
impotence with the equanimity with which tlio Honse of 
Commons deliberates whether it shall or shall not sit 
on the day of the Derby is a new and astonishing 
body. Tho German Parliament conld not come to a 
decision, because there was not a full House. More than 
half the members thought that the question to be decided 
was not ouo of sufficient importance to mako it worth 
whilo for them to take the trouble to be present. What is 
the uso of talking of tho Parliamentary life of a nation 
which cannot get half of its representatives to concern 
themselves when this Parliamentary life is to be snuffed 
out ? Prince Bismarck's health, too, is an unfailing 
barometer of the real intorost that is felt in any political 
question. He ganged the amount of excitement aroused by 
his proposal, and found it to be so slight, that ho sent word 
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that he was too ill to come himself to give explanations, then 
got well enongh to give a large political dinner,, 
and then was again tob ill to speak. A Parliament that 
was so little interested in its own life and death was not 
worth addressing. If the German Parliament had been 
really interested in the matter, the proposal would pro- 
bably never have been made. Prince Bismarck, it must 
be owned, knows his countrymen well. He has calculated, 
and calculated rightly, on the progress of Socialism in 
Gormany. Socialism desires the absorption of the nation 
in the State. Parliaments necessarily oppose this absorp- 
tion, tfnless they are tho moro tools of the Government ; 
and in Gormany Parliaments have always been frail 
plants, and are now being fast smothered by the 
strong rank grass of Socialism. The German State, 
not tho German Parliament, is coming to be looked at as 
the embodiment of German unity. And with such 
a form of Socialism, biennial, or even quadriennial, 
Budgets are in complete harmony. Socialists, like all 
other people, wish to know how much of the produce of 
labour tho Stato intends to consumo for its own purposes, 
and how this produce is to be levied. When qnce the 
announcement is made, there is no reason why what is 
anuonneed should not remain in operation for a consider- 
able time. Prince Bismarck has recently acknowledged 
that he is as much afraid of what in Germany is called 
Particularism os ever. But he thinks, and perhaps rightly, 
that, if he can but enfold Particularists in the meshes of 
a Socialist Stato, they will thenceforth lie still and give no 
more trouble. 


THE 'HAMPSTEAD HOSPITAL CASE. 

O N Saturday last the managers of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board were still regardless of their fate. 
The judgment of tho House of Lords on the appeal in tho 
Hampstead case had not then boon delivered, and they 
could send an answor to the Cholsea deputation which 
breathed nothing but stern resistance. Before forty-eight 
hours wero over their strength had gone from thorn. The 
decision of the Queen's Bench Division upon which they 
have so obstinately relied had been finally overruled, and 
for the future it rests with a jury to decide whether a 
small-pox hospital is a nuisance. The Chelsea Committee 
met cm Tuesday to determine what they should next do to 
obtain for the district they represent tho immunity which 
Hampstead has airoady secured for itself. They very pro- 
perty deoidod not to interfere with the patients at present 
under treatment in the Fulham hospital, but to take im- 
mediate action to prevent any more patients from being 
sent thither. The Metropolitan Asylums Board have 
so steadily rejected all notion of compromise, and taken 
their stand upon their statutory rights, that they can- 
not wonder that the districts affected by their action 
should show thomselvos equally persistent. It may bo 
at once conceded that tho managers of the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board are not likely to receive very tender treat- 
ment at the hauds of a jury. The order appealed against 
in the Hampstead case was an injunction not to use 
certain buildings “ as. a hospital for small-pox or any other 
“ infectious or contagious uisordor in such manner as to 
u create a nuisance to the plain tiffs.” For the purpose of 
tho appeal it was assumed that tho Hampstead hospital 
had been used in such manner as to create a nuisunco, 
the contention of the Asylums Board being that they 
have a statutory authority to create a nuisance if they 
cannot do their work without creating one. The judg- 
ment of the House of Lords finally disposes of this 
plea. The Asylums Board is charged by Act of Par- 
liament with tho duty of providing asylums for reception 
or relief of tho sick, insane, or infirm poor, and for 
this purpose tho managers are to purchase or hire 
the necessary buildings. If no buildings suitable to the 
purpose are to bo had, tho managers aro directed to buy 
)ana and build on it, but they are not invested with any 
compulsory powers of purchase. In the opinion of the 
House of Lords all these things may be done without 
causing a nuisance, and there is consequently no reason to 
suppose that the Legislature contemplated the creation of 
a nuisance as in any way incidental to the action of the 
Board. Btad it done ho, it wonld have takon care to 
give the managers tho right to buy what land they 
wanted, and to bar any claims for compensation that might 
arise from the to which it was to be put. By doing 


neither of these things Parliament clearly showed that ft 
had no intention to give the manege** the power they had 
assumed to themselves. It will be .open, of course, to the 
managers to contend in each particular case that a hospital 
is not used in suoh a manner as to create a nuisance. 
There is exoeedinglylittle ohanoe, however, that any sneh 
contention will be listened to. The sympathies of a jury 
will naturally be with the public who are exposed to in- 
fection by the collecting together of a large number of 
small-pox patients from various parts of London, and, un- 
less the managers are prepared with much more conclusive 
evidence than any which has yet been brought forward, the 
verdict in the Fulham case will probably be identical with 
the verdict in the Hampstead case. 

If the managers are wise, they will at once endeavour 
to come to terms with their adversary. It is plain that 
in any future proceedings at law they will be at a serious 
disadvantage. Public opinion is against them, and the 
verdicts of juries are very apt to give public opinion the 
force of law. It cannot be to their interest to have each 
small-pox hospital in turn made the object of a law suit, 
in which, if the dignity of tho managers is saved, the 
public purse will be hoavily drawn upon. The decision 
of the House of Lords makes fresh legislation impera- 
tively necessary. There are now an unusually large 
number of small-pox patients to be dealt with, and it 
is impossible to deal with them effectually until it has 
been settled whether they aro to bo nursed in their own 
houses or taken away, and, if taken away, whether they 
aro to be carried to a parish hospital or to a hospital 
in which tho patients of many parishes are collected 
beneath a single roof. It was stated at the meeting of 
tho Asylums Board on Monday that some of the central 
London parishes object to tho local treatment which is 
desired by the parishes in the suburbs. The reason of 
this difforenco of viow is plain. A small City parish is 
not likely to have many small-pox cases arising within its 
own borders ; and, if it can bat get rid promptly of the 
few that do arise, the chances of infection will be much 
lessened. No one has over proposed to set up a small- 
pox hospital in the centre of London, so that the parishes 
in question can preach the benefit of tho aggregate 
system with perfect safety to themselves. The large 
suburban parishes, on the contrary, cannot hope to 
1)0 without frequent cases within thoir own boundary, 
while they are naturally marked out as sites for 
large hospitals, supposing tho aggregate system to 
be adopted. They are consequently as much led by 
circumstances to favonr tho treatment of tho disease 
in tho locality in which it has arisen as the City parishes 
are led to favour its treatment in some other locality. 
Morally speaking, perhaps, there may not be much to 
choose between the two cases. Each district wishes to 
have small-pox treated in the way which .will do least 
harm to its own people. But tho caso of tho suburbs has 
one advantage over tho case of the centre. The suburbs 
may be selfish, but their selfishnoss takes the form of 
readiness to bear their own burden, provided that they 
are not laden with other people's burdens in addition. 
The centre, on the contrary, is not oven willing to bear its 
own burdens. If tho two eonld change places, they 
wonld possibly change their opinions at the same time ; 
but, though in this respect they may stand on the same 
lovel, it cannot be denied that the desire of the suburbs 
to treat their own cases, and no others, is superficial^ 
more respectable than the desire of the centre to get rid 
even of its own. 

Between these two views, however, there is a gulf fixed 
which to all appearance can only bo bridged over by Aot 
of Parliament. Mr. Talbot, speaking on behalf of the 
Asylums Board, is to ask Mr. Dodson next Monday 
whether “ he is prepared by legislation or otherwise to 
“ secure to tho inhabitants of the metropolis the advan- 
“ tageb which were intended to be conferred by the 
“ establishment of hospitals for fever or small-pox.” That 
is a very reasonable inquiry to make, and it is one which 
even in the present almost hopeless state of public busi- 
ness ought to receive but one answer. In oneway or 
another the advantages whioh were intended to bo con- 
ferred upon London by the Act of 1867 ought to be con- 
ferred still, and if the Local Government Board ha* not the 
power to make the necessary provisions, it ought to apply 
to Parliament for fVesh powers. It must not be taken for 
granted, however, that tnese advantages can only be con- 
ferred in the way contemplated by the .Act of 1867. 
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Two thing® at toast will have to be considered before resort- 
ing to farther legislation in that sense. In the first place, is" 
anything gained by collecting the small-pox patients of 
London in a few outlying hospitals ? At present four such 
hospitals undertake the charge of 804 patients, 140 being 
at Homerton,iT9 at Stock well, 318 at unhappy Fulham, 
and 327 at still more unhappy Deptford. It is contended 
by the districts in which these hospitals are placed that 
they are still more a source of disease than they otherwise 
would be by reason of the number of patients treated in 
them. Each fresh case admitted multiplies the chancos 
that the infection will be communicated to the houses 
near. It is contended by the districts through which the 
patients have to pass that the chances that tho infection 
will be communicated to others .are increased by their 
needless conveyance over long distances. If a small-pox 
case is treated wherq it arises, the danger is limited 
to that particular neighbourhood. If it is carried 
to a hospital six milos off, it may, according* to this 
view, communicate the disease to the whole district over 
which the patient travels. This is tho case against 
largo hospitals, and it remains to be scon whether the 
managers of the Asylums Board can rebut the evidence on 
which it is founded. In tho next place, is there any truth 
in the theory that a patient’s chance of recovery is posi- 
tively lessened by his boing placed in a largo hospital ? 
This also has. been often assorted of late ; and, if it can bo 
made good, the last stronghold of the managers will have 
beon carried. It might conceivably be expedient to insist, 
on the establishment of largo hospitals in tho suburbs if it 
were found that the patients recover very much more 
surely and quickly when they are treated in this way than 
when they are treated in parish hospitals. Consideration 
for the general welfare of London might, override considera- 
tion for the particular welfare of this or that district. But 
if patients die in larger numbers when they are brought 
together in a few hospitals than when they are scattered 
over many small ones, general equally with local interests 
demand that the aggregate system shall be discontinued. 
This is tho issuo upon which tho Local Government 
Board haB now to bring its medical knowledge to bear. 


M. GAMBETTA’S MORNING CALL. 

F RENCH politicians may fairly be congratulated on the 
ease with which they get up a sensation. The talk 
of Paris for the last week has been tho wonderful fact that 
the President of tho Chamber of Deputies has called on the 
President of the Republic. This unprecedented event has 
been the subject of official notes and inspired statements, 
as well as of articles embodying every shade of favourable 
or unfavourable comment. The whole affair conveys a 
useful warning to great personages not to allow their 
mutual relations to become so distant that when it is neces- 
sary for thorn to go into conference they cannot visit one 
another without becoming objects of universal attention. 
Possibly M. Gambetta may not dislike the testimony which 
is thuB afforded to tho exceptional importance which 
now attaches to his slightest, movement. But, though it 
may answer his present purpose that his call upon M. 
Gk£vy should be the object of as much speculation as tho 
visit of one Emperor to anothor, it is not a happy state of 
thitfgs for France. Real and nominal authority ought to 
go together. There may be reasons why the most power- 
ful man in France should hold no political office, but they 
are at best* reasons which serve as guides in making a 
choice between evils. 

The purpose of M. Gambktta’s visit has been variously 
described &b to convert M. Gk£vt to the merits of the 
Scrutin de fate, and to assure him that, whether he be- 
comes a convert or not, M. Gambetta has no intention of 
disturbing him in his seat. From the missionary point of 
view, the oall does not appear to have been successful. 
M. GwSvy has been fortunate in lighting upon an argu- 
ment whioh it is not at all easy for M. Gambetta to dispose 
of. Will the result of the general election, if it takes 
place under the Scrutin de fate, be identical with, or dif- 
ferent 1 from, that result* if the ©lection be held under the 
Scrutin d’arrondiseement P This is in appearance a most 
y innocent and natural question, but it places tho advocates 
of the Scrutin de fate in an. exceedingly embarrass- 
ing dilemma. If they reply that the change fa the 
distribution of the electors will make no material change 
in the composition of the Chamber of Deputies, they 


at once lay themsolves open to the rejoinder, Then why 
make all this ado about nothing? It was not in this 
mild way that tbo Scrutin de lute wrb defended when first 
the question was mooted. It used then to bo said that 
M. Gambetta wanted a Chamber returned by a different 
process from that now in use because he wanted a different 
Chamber from that now returned. Ho could not take 
office until he saw his way to forming a Government 
which could count upon a homogeneous body of sup- 
porters in tho Legislature, and this ho folt suro could 
never be obtained in a Chum nor elected by the Strutin 
d'urromfascment. If, on tho other hand, the defenders of 
the Serutin de lute make answer that they expoct the 
adoption of their proposal to make a radical change in 
the composition of the Chamber, they risk tho loss of that, 
general Republican support without which they cannot 
bo sure of carrying the Bill. So long ns a .deputy 
is allowed to hope that his seat will he aB safe under 
the proposed system as it is under tho existing system, 
he is under many inducements to vote for tho Bill. It is 
much pleasanter, no donbt, tubcM. Gamretta’s friend than 
to be M. 'Gambetta’s enemy. But, if M. Gambkita’s friend- 
ship is to do no more towards bringing him back to 
Parliamentary life than M. Gambetta’s enmity, it will be 
better for him to keep to the system under which he has a 
safe seat rather than wander off to ono under which ho may 
very possibly havo no seat at all. If success under the 
Scrutin de liste , and tho possibilities that may flow from 
M. Gamiieita’s good will, are but the two birds in the bush, 
tho deputy may after all determine to abide by the bird 
in tlio hand in tho shapo of success under tho Scrutin 
d'arrondissement. The statement of tho argnment in this 
form does infinite credit to M. G bevy’s practical in- 
genuity. After all, if M. Gambetta is to get Scrutin 
dc liste voted, he must get it voted by the present 
Chamber. 80 long'as tho members of that Chamber 
think that by voting it they secure their ro-eJection 
by JM. ( Gambetta’s help, they may reasonably prefer this to 
securing their re-election in opposition to him. Tho im- 
mediate prospect is the same in tho latter case as in the 
former, while tho ultimate prospect is very much better. 
But if it once comes to be believed by tho members 
of tho existing Chamber that M. Gambf.tia’s object in 
forcing on the adoption of the Scrutin de liste is to replace 
them by deputies better suited to his ideas, they will- no 
longer be under any inducement to vote for it. If under 
no circumstances can they look IbrM. Gamuetta’s support, 
their best policy is to resist, an alteration in tho distribu- 
tion of the electors which will havo tho effect of making 
his support indispensable. 

The partisans of tho Scrutin de liste so plainly sco the 
force of these considerations that they aro taking 
every opportunity to assure tho deputies that no radical* 
change in tho composition of tho Chamber is dreamed 
of. Indeed, they could not change it, oven if they would. 
Of wb&t use would it bo to run unknown men against can- 
didates who between them have for years past secured the 
confidence of tho whole department. In their several 
arrondissemvnts these candidates possess legitimate influ- 
ence, and the authority which naturally belongs to men 
whom the choice of the electors has already sent to repre- 
sent them in tho Legislature. What could be moro foolish 
and more certain to provoke defeat than to ignore such 
considerations as these ? Even if it woro possible to vary 
tho composition of the .Chamber by a resort to these 
tactics, there would be no advantage to be gained. Upon 
all ossontittl points tho existing Chamber is in harmony 
with the country, and as this is the one indispensable con- 
dition of a good representative body, it would bo impossi- 
ble to change it for the better. Here, however, comes in M. 
Grevy’s question — Then why change it at all ? The answer 
given is that, though the same men wonld come back to the 
Chamber under the Scrutin de liste as under tho Scrutin 
d'arrondissentent, they would come back less trammelled by 
local obligations. When they havo a larger body of elec- 
tors at their back the deputies will feel a larger sense of 
responsibility, and be able more completely to subordinate 
the interests of their particular district to the interests of 
the country at large. Whether this be true or not, it is 
evident tlmt to argue the question on this ground is to 
make it one of very secondaiy importance. So long ns it 
could be contended that under the Scrutin de lisle the 
choice of the electors would fall upon a different typo ot 
candidate from that in which it falls under the Ser ein 
d'cirrondusemcnt, the Bill was, at all events, w'ortli discus >ioi» 
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If the choice of tho doctors is to fall upon the same 
t/pe of candidates under both forms of Scrutiny the 
change is not great enough to excite much enthusiasm. 

JVJ. Gahbetta, howevor, where the manufacture of enthu- 
siasm is concerned, is able, unlike the Israelites, to make 
bricks without straw, and it wonld bo extremely rash to 
suppose that he will not find an opportunity in the course 
of the next few months for the exercise of this useful 
talent. This is not the first time that M. Gr£vy has boon 
credited with a determination to shake himself free of 
M. Gambktta, and to form a Ministry which shall be in- 
dependent enough to act alone. Hitherto, howovor, nothing 
has come of these bold resolutions. M. GutivY was supposed 
to sympathize with M. ok Fceycinkt, but. this did not for 
a moment postpone M. de Freyci. net’s fall. In tho same 
way, it is now supposed tLab M. Gp.£yy will insist on his 
Ministers saying definitely which side they are going to 
tako in the approaching debate. If any members of tho 
present Cabinet refuse to support the Sc nit in U'urrondisse- 
mcnt t they must make way for successors of soundor 
views. It is difficult to feel much confidence in tho 
execution of these magnanimous designs. Unless thoy 
aro to remain mere dreams, they must involve the possi- 
bility, at all events, of an open quarrel between M. 
Grew and M. Gambktta, and this is a danger which 
oven a courageous man may not feel disposed to 
encounter. If Scrutin de lisle is carried against tho 
Cabinet, it will be carried against tho President of tho 
Republic, who stands behind the Cabinet. In that case 
will tho resignations which must follow the adoption of tho 
new scheme stop short at tlio Cabinet ? Will not the 
President himself feel that ho has boon personally con vie tod 
of misinterpreting tho feeling of tho country, ami that 
there is nothing left for him to do except to resign his 
office ? The Paris Correspondent of tho Times lias an 
alternative solution to suggest in a recognition by M. 
Camuetta of “ tho necessity for tho Republic of preventing 
4< tho prematnro close of its first real Presidency.” It is 
not impossible that M. Gamuktta will be moro impressed 
with tho necessity for the Republic of hastening tho elec- 
tion of the first real President. 


RAILWAYS IN THE BALKAN PENINSULA. 

rpIlE Treaty of Berlin, so far as it. affected Eastern 
JL r Europe, contained two sets of provisions. There were 
territorial and political arrangements embodying the re- 
sults of war or designed to prevent war in tho future, and 
there were arrangements which contemplated the estab- 
lishment of a state of peace, and regulated tho communi- 
cations by water and land bclweon Austria, Turkey, and 
the provinces which had at one time formed part of 
Turkey. Tho two chief of these provisions were thoso 
regarding the waterway of the Danube and those regard- 
ing a railway from sonic part of Austrian territory to 
Constantinople. The treaty laid down that, in order to in- 
crease the guarantees of navigation on tins Danube, which ia 
recognized as of European interest, all fortresses and fort id- 
eations then existing on tho course of tho river from the I ron . 
Gates should be razed, and no new ones erected. No 
vessel of war was to navigate the Danube below tho Iron 
Gales, and regulations respecting navigation, ri\\»r police, 
and supervision were to be drawn up by the European 
Commission, assisted by delegates of the riverain States. 
Tho execution of tho works intended to remove the 
obstacles which the Iron Gates aud the Cataracts place in 
tho way of navigation was entrusted to Austria and the 
riverain States on this part of tho river — that, is, 
Jioumania, Scrvia, and Bulgaria wore hound to afford 
every necessary facility for tho prosecution of the enter- 
prise. Nearly throe years liave passed since tho Treaty 
of Berlin was signed, and this long timo 1ms been consumed 
in preliminary negotiations. Austria has not begun tho works 
at the Iron Gates, tho fortresses below the Iron Gates have 
not boon razed, and the regulations determining tho user 
of the waterway have nob boon drawn up. Austria may 
have been very glad not to have had to find mono y for ex- 
pansive works, and the Bulgarians may have been reluc- 
tant to raze fortresses which they got without any troublo 
to themselves, and which their great protector may have 
thought it convenient they should retain. But tho hitch 
in tho negotiations has been, at least nominally, in fram- 
ing tho regulations of tlio waterway. Austria wished for 


an acknowledged supremacy in the Oomxnmmai by which 
these regulations were to be put in execution. The minor 
Slates, and especially Roumania, denied the title of Austria 
to this supremacy. Below the Iron Gates the river flows 
between Roumanian and Bulgarian territory or wholly in 
Roumanian territory, until it touohes Russia on the 
left bank of the Kilia mouth. Russia, therefore, was 
interested in insisting on the equality of the rive- 
rain States, and through Roumania combated the 
pretensions of Austria. At laBt the protracted con- 
flict appears to be on the eve of being brought to a 
close. Austria and Roumania are both satisfied, and to 
j celebrate this happy stato of things the Prince of Ron- 
! mania, it is said, intends in a few weeks’ time to proclaim 
! himself a King. What good it can do him or his country 
that bo should be called a King would not be obvious 
wore it not that Greoce has for ‘half a century been 
allowed to have a King, and the Roumanians not unnatu- 
rally think that an honour conceded to Greece should not 
bo denied to thorn. They are much richer than the 
Greeks, much moro numerous, and have really fought and 
distinguished themselves in fighting; and if it is objected 
that their King may bo any day upset by a revolution, 
thoy may reply that this is not only true of Greece in a 
general way, but that at this moment the King of Greece 
is threatened with a revolution unless he will allow his 
brave subjects to llesh tlioir swords. 

With regard to railways, tho treaty provided that 
Servia, so far as it was convenient, should take the place 
of tho Porte in tho engagements which Turkey had con- 
tracted towards Austria and towards a Company for 
making and working tho railways which were to pass 
through what had become Servian territory. Further, in 
tho Bangnino and gushing language of diplomacy, it was 
laid down that tlio conventions necessary for carrying out 
the contemplated railway should be concluded between 
Austria, Turkey, Servia, aud Bulgaria immediately after 
tho signing of tho Treaty. In real life the representatives 
of the four Powors have only in tho last few weeks begun 
to discuss what are tho existing engagements by which any 
of tliom are bound, and, in a still more vague way, what now 
engagements they shall each of thorn undertake. Austria 
lias long contemplated the establishment of railway com- 
munication between Vienna aud Constantinople, and in 1875 
it got Turkey to undertake to prolong the existing lino 
from Constantinople to Talar Bazardjik not only to 
Sophia, which is now the capital of Bulgaria, but to Nisb, 
which is now Servian, but was then on tho Turkish side 
of the Servian frontier. This is tho line which tho treaty 
provided should bo carried out ; but tho treaty has re- 
mained inoperative becauso, before work could bo begun, a 
number of preliminary points had to bo settled, and at 
present none of these points have been settled. It had 
first to he ascertained where the money was to come from, 
and then what duties were to bo levied at each frontier. Then 
what wero to bo tho rates for through froiglit ; and, lastly, 
and ubovo all, what direction tho railway was to tako. It 
is especially Austria that wants to get railways mado 
through territory that was or is Turkish, and Austria 
has two very distinct points that she wishes to reach. 
She wishes to get to Constantinople, and she wishes to 
get to Salonica. Tho difficulty of dealing with small 
jealous States like Servia and Bulgaria is so great that at 
one time Austria, in order to reach Salonica, contemplated 
a lino from Brod through Bosnia, and then through purely 
Turkish territory. The engineering difficulties, and the 
extreme poverty of tho districts which this line would 
traverse, appear to have induced Austria to abandon this 
project. Salonica and Constantinople may be both 
reached by diverging lines from Sophia ; but to get from 
Vienna to Sophia there arc two distinct routes, each of 
which lias much to recommend it. The one line may be * 
termed tho Servian, the other tho Roumanian lino. The 
first would go from Pesth down tho valley of the Danube, 
would Gross tho Drave, and would enter Servia by au 
enormous viaduct connecting Semlin and Belgrade, whence 
it would proceed along the valley of the Morava to. 
tho Bulgarian frontier aud bo carried on to Sophia. Tlio 
other would start from Hermanstadt, the capital of 
Transylvania, which is already in railway communion- 
tion with Vienna, would get through the Carpathians by 
tho Itoscnthurm pass, would cross Hie Danube somewhere 
near Rahova, and would thence proceed dong the valley 
of tho Iskor to Sophia. Austria, after having long 
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Hesitated, seems to have decided to give the preference to 
Servia. The Servian route is considerably the shorter, and 
An stria may have found it easier to deal with Sorvia than 
with Roum&nia. Bat, as Austria wishes to get to Salonica 
from Sophia as well as to Constantinople, sho has to 
negotiate with Bulgaria and Turkey for this new line as 
well as for the old lino from Sophia to Constantinople ; 
and as the country through which the main lino and the 
diverging line are to pass is very rongh and difficult, there 
are endless opportunities for discassiorf as to the direction 
the railways are to take, where junctions are to bo formed, 
and who is to undortako the most costly portions of tho 
work. 

The money difficulty, groat as it may seem, will not stop 
the enterprise being some day carried out. Wl.: 4 ivur 
direction the lines to Constantinople and Salonica may 
ultimately take, the nature of tho ground must be such as 
to make the cost very great. Tho linos must necessarily 
be lines with innumerable cuttings, bridges, and tunnels. 
To say that the districts traversed will bo for tho most 
part poor is to paint’ them in too favourable colours. They 
aro not so much poor as unoccupied by civilized man. it 
must also bo long before tlio through traffic can bo of a 
lucrativo kind. As for Turkey finding a sixpence for rail- 
ways, that iB entirely out of the question at present, and 
must bo out of tho question for many years. Nothing 
more hopeless than the state of Turkish li mince can be 
imagined. Taxes are being demanded five years in 
advance, and the last poor belongings of the miser- 
able provincials aro being sold to satisfy this extor- 
tionate demand. Tlio Porto cannot borrow, for bunkers 
will not lend unless they ait,* allowed to collect tho 
Customs duties, and Turkey sticks to its last shred 
of independence, anti knows that a Government which 
allows foreigners to collect its Customs duties is a servant 
and not a master. But Austria is planning these railways 
in view, not of tho present, but of the future. It means 
to hold in it 3 control tho lines of communication between 
Vienna, tho Bosphorus, and the vEgean, for strategic and 
political, not for financial, reasons. If it makes up its 
mind to secure this object, it is lur too rich and powerful 
not to succeed sooner or later. It will get tho money 
somehow, and tho political pressure it cun exercise on 
Servia, on Bulgaria, and on Turkey, or the successors of 
Turkey, will bo irresistible. With Servia it lias already 
succeeded. There is a Railway Convention actually 
under discussion in tho Servian Parliament, and rival 
contractors have been anxiously competing for tins privi- 
lego of carrying out tho works. Tho heads at. least 
of a commercial treaty belweeu Austria and Servia 
have beon arranged, and tho through rates offered by 
Austria aro too favourable for Sorvia to reject. Pro- 
bably neither Bulgaria nor Turkey wishes very heartily 
to see a lino dominated by Austria, penetrating its terri- 
tory. But, after the usual amount of shuffling and 
hesitation has been gone through, both innstjyield. The 
Treaty of Berlin is always staring them in the face. They 
arc bound to co-operato in making a line from Constanti- 
nople to Nish, and Austria has nothing to do but. to hold 
them to that to which they are bound. They are not in 
the same way bound as regards the line to Salonica; but 
ebrnmon sense, tho interests of their pockets, ami political 
influence will unite in compelling them to own that, if 
Aastria is to get to Constantinople, there is no reason why 
she should not get to Salonica also. So long as it was sup- 
posed that Austria wished to extend her territory or her direct 
political supremacy in Pastern Europe, it was easy to 
imagine how she might be opposed. Bub schemes of such 
wild ambition arc quite as disUisteful to Austrians as they 
can bo to the enemies, tlw critics, or tho supposed victims 
of Austria ; and as for the peaceful and indirect intlucnco 
which Austria will gain by dominating a railway system, 
not only iB there no reason why sho should not have it, 
but it is as certain &b anything can be in European politics 
that she will have it, and this certainly is a most important 
element in the calculation which speculative minds may 
like to make as to tho future of Eastern Europe. 


1 HE ITALIAN MERCHANT NAVY. 

fTYHK Italian Government iB a good deal troubled 
JL about tho condition of tho merchant navy. The 
geographical position of Italy ought to give her a high 
placo .among maritime nations, but something or other 


seems lately to have been at work which is stronger than 
geographical position. Italy does rot now hold a high 
place among maritime nations. She did so, in respect of 
tonnage at all events, no longer ago than 1877 ; bat she is 
now behind, not only Groat Britain and tho United States, 
but also Franco and Norway. Between 1869 and 1879 
there was a decline of 80 per cent, in the tonnage of the 
ships building in Italian dockyards, tho total in the former 
y oar amounting to 100,000 tons and in the lattor year to 
21,000. Naturally where thcro aro fewer ships thero 
will bo fewer sailors. In a singlo year the number 
registered in tho various seaports fell from 210,000 
to 167,000. Probably tho decline would havo been 
still greater but for tho difficulty of finding employ- 
ment on land. Tho tonnngu of tho ships gives but an 
inadequate idea of tho stato of deeudcnco into which tho 
merchant navy of Italy has fallen. Out of 8,000 sailing- 
ships, only 1,890 aro of over 100 tons burden. The re- 
mainder art; only suited to small coasting traffic. If the 
steamers of any size aro added to this minority, wo get a 
total of about 2,000 ships, varying from 600 to 1,000 tons 
in burden. These are all tlmt Italy has to show for deep- 
sea voyages or even for the longer coasting trips. Italian 
ships are not even able to hold their own in their own 
ports. In 1S71 about seven-tenths of the ships in 
Italian harbours wore of native origin. To-day, in spito 
of the progress that Italy lias made in many ways 
during the Just ten years, the proportion is somewhat 
smaller. English, French, Austrian, Gorman, and 
Dutch rivalry aro all dreaded by the Italian sailor, 
English competition being of course the mo-t formidable. 
These statistics aro certiiiuly extremely discouraging to 
Italians who wish <0 ace their* country making as conspi- 
cuous progress in the region of commerce as in tho region 
of politics. A decline in the merchant navy may not arguo 
a corresponding decline in tho foreign trade of the country , 
been use that trade may still be carried on in ships belong- 
ing lo other nations. But it does argue the loss of many 
of the profits incidental to foreign trade, as woll as a 
marked decline in the energy and lesuurees of tho popula- 
tion. Empty dockyards and sailors seeking employment 
on land imply a good do;il of distress in various ways. 
The men who were onco employed, whether in the yards 
or cm board ship, are now either starving or crowding 
into other occupations which havo already quite as heavy 
demands 011 them as they aro at all able to meet. 

The causes of this decline seem to be. various. The report 
to the Chamber of Deputies by Signor UosELt.f, which has 
furnished us with tho preceding figures, assigns the first 
place to the indolence of tho Italians as regards tho pro- 
vision of steamers. Italy has 8,ooo sailing-ships, but of 
tin* infinitely more useful steamers sho lias only 151. A 
nation which I hus contentedly drops behind in tlio race can- 
not wonder that it is hopelessly beaten. J11 tlio mercantile 
marine steamers are to sailing-ships what ironclads are to 
wooden ships in the navy. It is by their number and 
value that a merchant navy is really estimated. Jf it is 
weak here, it is of little use for it to bo strong elsewhere. 
The English and French ships which trade with Italy are 
almost all steamers, the Italian ships are almost, all sailing- 
vessels. Consequently, even if the Italian ships wore very 
much better than they are, it would be but uu old world 
kind of excellence, quite uusuited to tho severe conditions 
of modern maritime competition. As regards the provision 
of steamers, Signor Bosklli is of opinion that Italian 
patriotism has been shortsighted as well as languid. 
France and the United States, when they want iron ships 
built, take their orders to English dockyards. Tho 
Italians insist on employing their own dockyards for 
this purpose, a plan which may havo a momentary ad* 
vantage in the way of giving employment to nativo work- 
men, but does not clo much to increase the supply of 
ships. This is not the only reason, however, for tho 
strange decline in the tonnage of Itulmn ships. Injudicious 
taxation is in part to blame for it, as indeed it is for a 
good many other things ia Italy. Merchant ships are 
subjected to a variety ot‘ administrative requisitions which 
aro exceedingly vexatious to everybody except the Custom 
House officers. The supposed object of these requisitions 
is to bring in money to tho Government ; but the only 
result that can certainly bo attributed to them is to tako 
money out of the pockets of the owners whether of the 
ship or of tho cargo. Again, the character of the officers 
of tlio merchant muy does not Htand high, and thw is a 
very important consideration for a capitalist who is 
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meditating boar ho shall invest his money. Ship* 
wrecks, it is believed, are caused in many cases quite 
as much by the incompetence of captains as by the fury of 
the winds or waves. If the men who navigate the ships 
were more worthy of confidence, merchants might be more 
willing to provide cargoes for them to carry. In addition 
to those causes of decline there is one which Signor Boselli 
does not mention, and that is the exaggerated attention 
which Italians have lately paid to politics, especially to 
foreign politics. If the zeal which has beon wasted in 
outcries about II cilia Irredenta, and in finding money to 
pay for ft needlessly large army, had been spont in in- 
vestigating the causes which prevent Italy from growing 
rich, t ho ultimate gain even to tho political status of the 
country would have been immense. No one wants to 
attack tho Italians. Tho army is only maintained to keep 
up the national illusion that it behoves them to attack 
other people. This useless expenditure divorts tho thoughts 
of politicians and tho money of tho taxpayers from 
directions in which both are urgently wanted. 

Tho real remedy, theroforc, for the decline of tho mer- 
chant navy is not suggested by Signor Boskli.i. He does not 
bid his countrymen mind their own business, and in this 
way enable the Government to make fower demands on 
the national revonue, and, by consequence, to bear loss 
hardly on thoie out of whose pockets the rovonuo has to 
come. What ho docs suggest is the extension of a sys- 
tem which, with some seeming inconsistency, ho at tho 
same time declares to be in part responsible for the 
state of things which his Report describes. The sys- 
tem of paying subsidies to certain privileged Companies 
tends to weaken the rest ot tho mercantile marine. But 
at a time when this system of subsidies is largely resorted 
to by foroign Governments, it would not bu wise in tho 
Italian Government to give it up. If it is not given up, it 
will be well, Signor Boskm.i thinks, to carry it still further. 
Tho two leading Italian Navigation Companies aro much 
pressed by the competition of tho French Transatlantic 
Companies, and Signor Borelli suggests that some- 
thing should be done to improve the communication 
between Italy and India, and to establish communi- 
cation bet ween India and America. The directors of the 
two existing Companies declare that, if they do not get 
moro help, from tho Government, they cannot possibly 
stand up against. French competition. So convinced, they 
say, are they of this, that, if the Government does not 
Consent to provide this additional help, it will not bo 
worth their while to maintain oven tlioir present services. 
It seems clear that, if the Government adopt this conrso, 
as apparently they are about to do, tho improvement will 
be exceedingly partial. The only aid worth talking abont 
that a Government can give to a merchant navy is to let 
it alone. There is a great deal to be dono before it can bo 
truly said that tho Italian Government lets its merchant 
navy alone, and so long as it cramps the natural energy of 
its subjects by vexatious taxes, it will be of very little use 
to try and atone for its errors by devoting a fraction of 
those taxes to tho subsidizing of particular shipowners. 


MK. JAMES SPEEDING. % 

fPIIE lamentable accident which has cut short Mr. James 
A. Spedding's life by a violent and sudden end, though in fulness 
of years, has inflicted a loss on tho world of letters which is not 
the less because it will be immediately felt only by a small circle. 
Mr, Spedding combined a wide range of knowledge and interests 
with fastidious delicacy of taste and an almost morbid shrink- 
ing from notoriety. Had he lived at an earlier time, he could 
hardly lnve escaped being a voluminous author. In the seven- 
teenth century ho must have been a humanist and a scholar by 
profession. I?*, living wheu he did, his own standard of work- 
manship and diligence hod been less exacting, he might have pro- 
duced popular work in abundance with infinitely less pains than it 
cost lmn to produce in moderate quantity work which utterly 
disclaimed any seeking of popularity. But we have no right to 
fogret that lio exhibited in the highest degree, and in a de- 
gree even approaching to exaggeration, precisely those literAry 
qualities as to which the present time is most apt to fall short, 
and stands most in need of examples. It may be thought 
by Borne that Mr. Spedding might have done better than to 
devote to one gigantic monograph, as he practically did, his 
innately of English literature and his unsurpassed critical 
power. And iii Itself it may not be unreasonable to doubt 
whether the editing and illustration of Bacon's works was a 
task of adequate worthiness to fill a lifetime— at any rate, 
the life of such a man as Mr. Spedding. We shall say nothing 
strange to any one who knew him. or who knows his work, in 


saying that he hod all the intellectual qualities that go to make a 
historian of the first rank. Why, then, one is tempted to ask, 
did a man capable of treating the history of England confine 
himself to treating the history of Francis Bacon f But 
those who knew Mr. Spedding may also doubt,' on the other 
hand, whether he would have been induced to put forth his 
powers on any considerable scale except by such a self-eflfacihg 
task os he actually undertook. His one fault Whs that he was 
incapable of personal ambition. He could be roused 'only by 
having a cause to champion thAt was wholly Apart from any 
interest of his own. To vindioate the place which Appeared to / 
him justly due to Bacon os a man and a philosopher he counted \ 
no pains too great. We were about to say that even the leMfT*? 
were in his eyes too much to spend on establishing a reputation 
for himself, but the truth is that lie never thought of his own 
reputation at all. More than once he declined to be added to the 
Athenaeum Olub under the special power entrusted to the Com- 
mittee of electing annually “ a certain number of persons of dis- 
tinguished eminence in science, literature, or the arts.” The only 
distinction he ever accepted was the honorary fellowship of 
Trinity, his old college nt Cambridge. His attachment to Cam- 
bridge, indeed, was never broken. There he was the friend and com- 
panion of such men us Thackeray, Lord Houghton, the Archbishop 
of Dublin, Mr. Tennyson, Charles Bullor, and John Sterling ; and to 
him, we are now freo to say, Mr. Tennyson's lines 41 To J. S." were 
addressed. For many years afterwards James Spedding’s rooms in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields were a well-known meeting-place of these and 
other like-minded Cambridge men of younger generations. To 
the very last there were men fresh from tho University who found 
in Mr. Spedding, notwithstanding all their disparity of years, not 
bo much a patron, or counsellor, or teacher (though no one who 
was with liim could fail to learn much from him), as a friend. 

Tho secret of this was partly that Mr. Spodding's mind was not of 
those which grow old. Advancing years brought no* abatement 
of bis intellectual curiosity. In quality it was of the rarest kind — 
a constant and disinterested desire of knowledge, unhasting and 
unresting ; and this, together with his untiring and minute perse- 
verance, might well in other circumstances have led him to 
scientific eminence. As it was, literary criticism was the line 
in which his activity ran by preference. His minor work in this 
kind was much scattered, both in time and in its manner 
of appearance, and there are probably few persons whose know- 
ledge and memory will nt this moment serve them to ap- 
preciate it at anything like the value due to it as a whole, 
but Mr. Spodding was certainly one of the best critics of 
our time. His especial strength was in exact and intimate 
knowledge of Shakapeare nnd other contemporary English litera- 
ture. Here he had the advantage of possessing in an eminent 
degree not only the grammatical and historical knowledge of a 
scholar, hut the fine perception and sympathy, and tho sense of 
humour nnd irony, lor want of which so many expounders of 
Shakspcaro have made shipwreck. Mr. Spedding s work on Sbak- 
speare is not great in bulk, but every word of it is weighty. 
Besides tho papers which he wrote on various occasions, much good 
criticism of Shftkspeare’s text was communicated by him to tho 
editors of the Cambridge Shakapeare, and is preserved in their 
notes. But his interest in Shakspeare was not that of a mere 
reader ; he was keenly alive to the fortunes of the English stage, 
nnd followed with close and acute observation for nearly half 
a century the performances of our best actors. Only a small 

{ mrt of these observations, we fear, was ever embodied in peb- 
ished writings. Enough is left, however, to entitle Mr. 
Spedding to high rank as a dramatic as well as a literary critic. 

To characterize his criticism generally would he a hopeless task on 
this occasion ; it would almost amount to drawing the character 
of the man. His patience in investigation, his judicial temper, 
his refined power ot analysis, and a subtle humour that was pecu- 
liarly his own, have all loft their mark on his judgments of other 
men”'* work, whether in the past or in the present If Mr. 
Spedding had Any fault as a critic, it was that of being over- 
generous to his friends and too astute in finding merits. 

We have spoken of Mr. Spedding, as he will be remembered, 
chiefly as a scholar. But it must not be supposed that he was 
merely a bookish man. Action and administration were not the 
business of his life, but be showed himself amply capable In 
them. For some little timo he was a public servant in the Colonial 
Office, and when the first Lord Ashburton went on his special boun- 
dary Commission to America, Mr. Spedding accompanied him as 
private secretary. On their return to England, the permanent 
Under-Secretaryship of the Colonies was offered to him; he 
declined it in order to execute without interruption the work to 
which ho had already determined to give the best of his life, in 
other matters of private enterprise (but so far public as they 
involved gratuitous or onerous work for a common good) Mr. 
Spedding showed himself energetic and helpful. The London 
Library— now at the age of forty yearn prosperous beyond ex- 
pectation, and settled on its own freehold — was founded at meet- 
ings held by a few friends in the Lincoln’s Inn chambers already 
mentioned. The Toxophilite Society, of which Mr. Spedding Am* 
an active member till a few years ago, was carried through a t j\p 
of great difficulties, involving Bven danger of extinction, ahiefljrey 
his opportune exertions. Reversing the common weakness of 
mankind, he was exceedingly diffident before action, and acted 
well and vigorously when action was thrust upon him. 

Mr. Spending's conversation was, in a certain way, reserved. ' " 
He never seemed to understand why any one should think it worth 
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■while to seek his company. Those who did seek it were freely 
and amply rewarded. They learnt what it was to be with a wise 
man never arrogant, a critic never impatient, and a humourist 
never bitter. There was a kind of sereno warmth and light in 
James Spedding’s talk at its best. Brilliant outbursts of wit were 
not at his command, but he had what is better in the long run, 
an equable flow of good spirits justly seasoned and tempered by 
fine. appreciation both of the luaiorous and tho pathetic in human 
affairs. His habits were as simple a a would have beseemed a 
scholar in past times. He travelled little or not at all. His 
personality was the reverse of obtrusive; but his lofty and 
well-shaped head and expressive features marked him os 
one whose thoughts were more than common. In this wo 
are expressing no partial judgment or individual fancy, for Mr. 
Spedding was chosen by Mr. WattR as tho model for ono of the 
heads in his great fresco painted for Lincolns Inn Hall. It will 
be long before James Spedding or his work is forgotten by true 
lovers of English literature. We have here gathered up only a few 
fragments of what ought to be remembered concerning him. 


MORE NEW MORALITY. 

Tl/f It. GLADSTONE’S admirers have at different times fixed 
IyI upon different public benefits for the organization of which 
they suppose him to be n special commissioner of Heaven. 
Among these, it has been more than once suggested, is the pro- 
mulgation of an entirely new code of public morality, differing in 
some very remarkable ways from the old. We have more than 
once called attention to those contributions to a new science of 
ethics; but it seems to lie time to register some recent and striking 
additions, no one of which is indeed tho direct and individual 
work of the Prime Minister, but all of which may bo said to 
spring from his influence and teaching. The first has reference to 
tho very old-fashioned virtue of Courage. Tho now Courage, 
as illustrated in tho Transvaal armistice, might bo made tho sub- 

i ’ect of a most instructivo discourse to a modern Nicomachus. It 
ias excited immense admiration iu the bronsts of extreme Radicals, 
Parisian ultro-Rep ublican newspaper writers, and such-like cattle, 
but seoms to have made even the average British Liberal, who has 
not slept off tho debauch of tho general election, a little uneasy. 
How, say some of these people, ia it that if eternal juatico and 
pure valour did not at the time of the Queen's Spnoch require us 
to make terms with the Boers they require us to do so now P To 
this it can only be answered that circumstances alter cases, and 
that the circumstances in this case aro three decided beatings. 
Tho justice of tho Boer cause, the magnanimity of abstaining from 
coercion, have been very literally hammered into the head of the 
Government. They were blind, but tho Ingogo and Majuba have 
made them see. This, it is to bo observed, gives an excellent idea 
of the now Courage. The old required certain preliminaries to 
bo observed before the sword was drawn, but when it was 
drawn admitted no issue but victory, or such defeat that continu- 
ance of the struggle was impossible. The now allows quarrels to bo 
lightly taken up, and to bo dropped on strictly prudential prin- 
ciples. Ifthe onemy displays unexpected science and pluck in the 
first round, suspect the justice of your cause ; if he gets you into 
Chancery in the second, wonder whether you aro in tho right ; if 
^he scores again in the third, throw up tho sponge at once. The 
process is convenient, it saves discomfort and expense, and it may 
be even thought to savour of piety, as recognizing tho hand of 
Providence in the defeats encountered. But, as has been said, it 
is curiously at variance with the principles of the old Courage ; and 
it is evidently quite time to restoro the moral tone of the country 
by inculcating the theory, as well an displaying tho practice, of the 
new. At present the average Briton feels that he but too well 
deserves the signalement given of him by his Continental un- 
friends, lie is red in the face, but it is with blushing rather than 
with beef. 

The establishment of the principles of the new Courage of them- 
selves, as has been binted, require some considerable advances 
towards the drawing up of proposals for a new Justice ; but there 
are other signs which show the necessity of this still moro clearly. 
Annoyed at the resipiscenco of tho Government in the matter of 
the Arms Bill, the chief organs of the Radical party are comforting 
themselves by thoughts of the good time coming, when the Land 
Bill at last appears. Great pains are taken to inculcate upon tho 
British newspaper-reader that he is to clear his mind of all cant 
to the effect that what is just in England is jubI in Ireland. It 
is far from being so ; there are, in fact, two justices, if not several, 
as the excellent Baron Grimm discovered long ago. In England, 
if a man covenants to pay so much rent for so much land, it is (or, 
rather, will be provisionally until it is time to take up the English 
land question) just that his covenant should be enforced. In Ire- 
land it 'is not. The reason of this is that there is a very strong 
impression in the mind of the Irish occupier that he is part owner 
of the land. It is true, of course, that this doctrine of part 
PTynership was strenuously repudiated by the very persons who 
/ je now w power ten years ago. It is true that millions of money 
'ifive been sunk by purchasers who fondly believed that tho State 
was selling them— or guaranteeing them in the title to— not a part 
ownership, but an ownership in fee simple. Chansons que tout cda. 
The Irish tenant, we are told, has in some cases held the same land 
for generations. This may be said with equal if not with much 
greater truth of the English and Scotch tenant. But, to give the 


Irish tenant his due, he h&B one claim which his English and 
Scotch compeers have not — he steadily maintains his belief in his 
part ownership. It is this in which the new J ustice sees his sacred 
claim. If you go on believing that a thing is yours, or even s&yufe 
that you believe it, then, says Astrccu Re dux, it is yours. It 
is true that there seem to bo practical diihculties in the 
way of elaborating this Biniplo rule into a generally workable 
theory. Tho Taco of thieves, for instanco, which is nearly as old 
as the race of Irishmen, lias steadfastly maintained and assorted in 
theory and bv practico its belief in ft port ownership of all the 
property of honest men. It is probable Hint from the beginning 
of tho world — a prescription respectable even in comparison with 
Milesian arguments— there never has been wanting a larcenous 

S ersun of some Bort or other to hold up the snerod banner of tho 
octrino of part ownership in tho goods of his fellow-creatures. 
Brutal laws bavo ignored tno claim rtnd punished its assertion just 
ns they huvo done in tho case of the poor Irishman. Even tho 
terrible history of England’s dealing with Ireland, which causes 
the Radical bosom to heave and the Radical «»yo to moisten,^ 
scarcely comes up to tho chronicle of the dealings of proud 
and tyrannous honesty with pickpockets, burglars, brigands, 
pirates, and all the other varieties of tins champions of tho 
purt ownership theory. Not only this, hut . tho thi&f has 
a claim to recognition which, at least according to the old 
Justice, is much stronger than that of tho Irishman. Eor 
he has never by covenant or compromise barred his right, it is 
without a lluw, stuinloss, handed down — if not exactly from father 
to non — yet from generation to generation of thief-kind. It will, 
therefore, bo necessary for tho now Justice, in arranging its rules 
of distribution, to take a much wider view than it seems at pre- 
sent to contemplate. Yet— which is fortunate for tho chances of 
a harmonious theory of ethics —the new Courage and the now 
Justice must bo admitted to run together in a curricle admirably. 
Tho now Justice says that every man is to have anything which 
ho claims with sufficient persistence. Tho now Courage depre- 
cates resistance to any ono who hits out with tolerable vigour. 
Itudo persons rosy say thal the now Courage and tho new Justice 
taken together appear exactly to correspond to tho old pusillani- 
mity. 4t In Saturn’s reign such mixture was not held a stain,” and, 
as we all know, Air. Gladstone wus to bring buck, and is bringing 
back, tho reign of Saturn. 

Pusillanimity, however, is technically opposed, not so much to 
justice or to virtue, us to another virtue— magnanimity ; and, as it 
fortunatoly happens, an illustration of the new Magnanimity has 
been contributed lately by a distinguished free-lance on Mr. Glad- 
stone's side. The ideal of tho new magnanimous man can hardly 
he better sketched than was done by Lord Derby in his speech last 
week os to the Candaliar question. It will be admitted by the 
most determined enemy of tho House of Lords that in theory at 
least magnanimity should bo the special virtue of a peer. He 
exists in order to represent that virtue, if only by suggestion 
and afar off. Lord Derby, therefore, in indicating the whole 
duty of peers, indicates at the same time the cssenco of the 
magnanimous man of the later nineteenth century. This whole 
duty, it may bo remembered, consisted of two parts. Lord 
Derby’s ideal peer never looks further hack than the last 
general election ; ho only lookH forward in order to see how he 
may haply avoid a snub from tho Government of the day or from 
the hallpenny, penny, and twopenny newsnnpers. His conduct is 
thus outlined fur him with u delightful distinctness. What are 
the merits of any question in tho pust ? Ijook at the last general 
election, search the speeches of the chief speakers, and count tho 
majority by which the opinions therein contained were approved. 
That will tell you all about tho past. What will be the conduct 
of a wise man in the future P Look at tho most recent utterances’ 
of the Government— they must he the moBt recent, for tho mind' 
even of I leaven-horn Ministers is given to change— and boo what 
course of conduct is likely to be approved by them. This will tell 
you all that cau be told about the future. 80, with ono eye on 
Dud and tho o f her on the lost few days* file of the Times, tho mag- 
nanimous man steers his prudent course. If tho people were hope- 
lessly wrong a year ago, it iB nut his business to toll them so now. 
If they are likely to he angry with what ho says now, it is still 
less his business to say it. Probably Lord Derby’s ideal of the 
perfect politician’s attitude is that of Mr. Herbert Gladstone on 
tho disestablishment of the Church. Personally you may not like 
a thing, politically you may vote against, it because it is not yet 
urgent, but directly the mandate given you obey. The sheep 
are to toko command of the shepherd, the soldiers will have the 
goodness to tell the captain where to go and what to do. This is 
the attitude of the new Magnanimity. Merits ? Questions have 
no merits. Patriotism ? Patriotism is bosh. Self-respect ? No 
sensible man has so much respect for himself as when he is re- 
turned by a thumping majority in a manufacturing town. Un- 
pleasantness of being kicked ? It is much better and much less 
unpleasant to bo kicked — oven if the kicking be certain — the day 
after to-morrow than to run your shins into risk to-day. This last 
is a fair version of the celebrated aphorism about war by tho author 
of the Whole Duty of Peers. It perhaps comes more properly 
under tho head of Courage than of Magnanimity ; but this last, as 
has been frequently observed by students, is a rather composite 
virtue. It would be possible bad we space and time to enumerate 
many more characteristics of tho magnanimous man of tho new 
ethics. IIow he keeps his servants as long aa may be convenient 
to him, and turns them off as soon as he has an opportunity ; how 
he cries 14 hands off” to a nation which he things not likely to 



<Jo him much harm, and H hands OH * to one which might 
tie unpleasant to him if he interferes with its acquisitiveness^ 
how he has one tongue for the hustings and another for the 
Treasury B<?nch, and so forth, might be told. In most of these 
points ho differs curiously from the person whose name he has 
borrowed. There is, however, one point of resemblunco. The new 
magurtnimous man, like tho old, is rather a pig-headed person, at 
least so long as tho majority are with him. As long as his 
majority is untouched he will blandly remark that he is not open 
to conviction, that anybody is welcome to argue with him, but 
that his mind has no room for arguments in it, which indeed is 
sometimes true. In a certain lack of amenity of manner, too^ ho 
resembles his prototype of the Greek, though not of the medieval 
and early modern, time. It is a particular pleasure of his to kick 
men who are down and to insult men who are unpopular. In 
doing this, indeed, ho is probably true to tho principles of the new 
Courage. A person or a party which lias shown itself able par- 
core tuperbis , may probably have acquired the rig lit debeliare 
6u?yecio9. 


TIIE ORIGIN AND PRESENT ATTITUDE OF MORMON ISM. 

I T isr only natural that Judge Goodwin, in his striking— not to 
say startling — paper coutribntod to the current number of tho 
North American Her tew, should regard tho attitude of “ the 
Mormon Church” cliielly from iu bearing on the political future 
of tho United States and of Republicanism generally, of which he 
considers it “an open enemy.” Hut in estimating its present atti- 
tude and prospects, w hirh bo views with undisguised indignation 
and alarm, ho is inevitably led to review its antecedents. Ilis 
account of the origin and growth of Moniinnbm will not indeed be 
now to those previously familiar with the subject, though some 
details, which there is no reason to believe exaggerated, may 
perhaps surprise them. But it is impossible to read the story 
ugaiu without n passing thrill of amazement, even in an age of 
spirit-rapping, Agapemonas, Mrs. Girling*, and other strange 
portents, that so marvellous a delusion, or to put it in another 
way, such an audacious imposture, should ever have taken rootHnd 
thriven, as it has. Subsequent experience, to bo sure, has abund- 
antly continued tho well-known saying of Thury didos ns to tho 
littlo trouble hjou take in the ascertainment of truth, but tho 
historian of religious enthusiasm might add a seemingly still 
more paradoxical but hardly less unimpeachable axiom, ns to 
tho much trouble men— and notably women — will put them- 
selves to, for no personal interest of their own, in the mainten- 
ance and propagation of manifest error. Judge Goodwin confines 
himself in the main to facts, and bis facts are sufficiently in- 
structive, Tiut bis only attempt at an explanation is, to say tho 
least, inadequate, though it goes some way t.» explain the very 
disinterested zeul of female missionaries for their adopted creed. 
AVo can readily believe that “ the women had imbibed the Christian 
idea that it was glorious to cutler for their Church ” — us sutler they 
ceilainly did, and do, at Utah — while the “men clung eagerly 
to a faith which honoured most the man whoso lusts were 
strongest.” Mormonism, like Mahometanism, to which tho writer 
compares it, owes something of its success no doubt to the freo 
soopo given to seusunl natures by “making animalism the key- 
stone to the arch of its creed.” But against this consideration 
must be not first tho conspicuous fact that Mormon, like Mahomet, 
claimed moral immunities for himself which he did not allow to 
his followers; “lie robbed moil of their property and of their 
wives, and yet lie lived on to old nge, for w.is no not a prophet of 
tho Lord P ” And in the next place it is not true that uny creed, 
however corrupt, thrives simply by virtue of its corruption. A 
social arrangement which “ honours most the man whose lusts are 
strongest” might become popular with certain classes for its 
practical convenience, but it is u libel on human nature to suppose 
that men will permanently give the adherence ofh their faith to a 
religion which is the consecration of the basest animal passions, as 
such. Vidro meliora prorogue is perfectly compatible witli 
deter iora nrqunr, and the most corrupt faiths, that have lmd any 
vitality in them, have lived by virtue of such remnants of good- 
sosh as they retained or seemed to retaiu ; it is the handful of just 
men still left who for awhile avert the doom of {Sodom. VVhat 
tho redeeming elements in Mor monism may ho it is not so easy to 
determine. The lofty claim to mi universal theocracy, to con- 
stitute “a celestial kingdom on earth” — which looks like ft 
grotesque caricnturo of the mediaeval Papacy in the zenith of its 
power -may for some minds possess an irresistible fascination, 
though it results, so fur as it is realized, in a grinding tyranny. 
To that point at ull events the writer first culls attention, as the 
fotiB et orujo of wlmt he holds to bo, if not checked in time, a 
deadly moiuico to all freo government. 

The dream of tho Mormon leaders, he tells us, U that one day 
all the governments of tho world will bo brought under their 
rule ; and bcueu they explicitly teach that every government framed 
by man is illegal ; that tho President aud Apostles of their Church 
are by divine revolution tho direct vicegerents of tho Almighty, 
and are divinely guided to rule tho people entrusted to their 
charge in all matters, spiritual and temporal. This claim is 
admitted by their followers and rigorously enforced upon them. 
They receive little instruction, and ore strictly forbidden to read 
books or journals which attack their faith, the policy of the 
Church being to keep the masses ignorant and poor. The 
Authority of tho States Government, when it happens to conflict 
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of Brigham, who bat broken aw^/irofcite Bfipmon 
declares that the first thing to open tereye* to the atrocities 
practised, under the name of religion; in Utah, waa tte wholesale 
perjury resorted to by her father and otters high In,, authority, in 
order to circumvent the laws and defeat! justice*” In accordance 
with their principle of absolute submission to the authority Atm 
devotion to the interests of the Church, the population of Utah, 
who, in their ordinary conduct, are peaceable, frugal, and in- 
dustrious, would any day, at the command of their rulers, lay 
waste their towns and cities and go forth, whithersoever they 
were bidden, in search of a new home, and 44 whether com- 
mitting atrocities, or themselves perishing from exposure, would 
say their prayers and sing their hymns in the veTy ecstasy of fan- 
aticism.” Tne people, it scorns, already hold the balance of power 
in Idaho and Arizona, and are swiftly peopling Washington, Mon- 
tana, Wyoming, and Colorado. The vote of Idaho for Congress 
was carried at the lust election by a brief order from George 
Cannon, “ lirst Counsellor of the President," who .did not himself 
leave his office in Sill Lake City; “all the Mormons in Idaho 
voted as a unit.” Judge Goodwin reckons that, if Mormonism 
is suffered to go on unchecked for ten years longer, Cannon will 
dictate nil tho elections between the Rocky Mountains andthe 
Pacific, t>, over a region as extensive in area as all the United 
States east of tlio Mississippi river, “a region of measureless re- 
sources, the seat of a future empire, a succession of mountains rich 
in minerals, and valleys many of which coutaiu magnificent land.” 
It may bo worth noting that this George Cannon, upon whom, it 
seems, Briglmm Young’s mantle, as loader, lias specially descended, 
as well as his successor in the President's office, John Taylor, 
are not, like Brigham himself, Americans hu* Englishmen. 
And tho voting power under their absolute control is strengthened, 
both morally and numerically, from tho law in Utah giving the 
franchise to women, and to alien women within a month of their 
arrival, without even requiring of them an oath of allegiance to the 
United States. It need hardly be said that all Mormon women 
vote— ns women would for the most part vote everywhere — 
simply as they are told, “ understanding no more of what they 
are doing than a wild native of the Cannibal Islands would of 
‘the Resolutions of ’98.’” It was, adds the writer, this slavish 
obedience and utter death of free thought, rather than polygamy^ 
which caused the masses of Missouri and Illinois to rise in a 
frenzy and drive the first nucleus of tho bogus creed from 
their midst. It is clearly, ns ho expresses it, a system “ab- 
solutely un-American in all its attributes. It is a theocracy 
managed by a plebeian aristocracy . . . tho organization is fana- 
ticism and superstition sol idi lied. ’’ Tho present numbers are about 
1 50,000, but are increasing us fust os immigration and polygamy 
can augment them, and the leaders openly proclaim their intention 
of subjugating the whole Union to their rule. “ They contemn 
all laws which conflict with any tenet of their creed; are as care- 
less of their oaths us a Chiuaumu, and bear us little allegiance to 
the United States Government as do the Chinese. The control of 


the chiefs, us in Mohammedan countries, is absolute ; their organ- 
ization superb ; tho discipline of the people perfect.” They collect 
in tithes a million dollars annually. What seems more surprising 
is that they have become such a power in the States during the 
last few years that demagogues in Congress, and great moneyed 
corporations, with their subsidized newspapers, pander to them. 
And hence “ this institution has now become an absolute terror 
aud menace to tho United States,” and Judge Goodwin thinks that, 
if vigorous measures are not promptly taken to check the growth 
of the monster evil within the next fifteen years, nothing loss than 
an exhaustive civil war will suffice for the purpose. 

But here tho question naturally arises, how this Mormon power 
has waxed so strong ? To this he replies by a statement of facts, 
which is in itself sufficiently interest ing, but hardly seems, as we 
have already intimated, to supply a satisfactory explanation of the 
result. The real author of tho new creed was one Sydney Tiigden, 
who was born and reared in i’eunsyl vnnia, aud was expelled for 
heresy from the First Baptist Church in Pittsburgh iu 1823, when 
ho was preaching Communism. From this ho “ naturally drifted 
into Mormonism, for he was steeped in incendiarism before he was 
born,” his father being actively engaged in the Whisky Insur- 
rection. ltigden was a keen-witted mu bit ions man, better quali- 
fied to devise a new faith than to propagate it ; he had “ little 
magnetism ” and too much education ; in short he was 
the Cavour rather than tho Garibaldi of the movoinont. 
Tie required nu assistant for making it work, and found 
him in a tramp, who wa9 perambulating the country with 
a “ peep ” stone, telling fortunes, by name Joe Smith. Smith, 
who had a sensual nature, and plenty of “ magnetism,” became 
tho willing dupe of Uigdon, and after a proper course of training 
managed to supersede his master. Rigden lmd embodied in his 
religious code a provision for “scaling to the dead for eternity,” 
whereby lost souls might be saved through a celestial (posthumous) 
marriage with living converts to the Mormon creed. Joe Smith, 
whoso instincts were rather for the concrete than the abstracts 
preferred real women to doubtful and unsubstantial ghosts, anjP^ 
substituted a “sealing” to those still in the flesh. lie had thorefosfL* 
a fresh revelation, and thus polygamy became part of the Mormon 
faith. Bat he made himself so obnoxious .to the populace that he 
was at last murdered, and of course at once became to his own 
disciples n martyr ns well us a prophet $ his death in fact did 
more than his not very edifying career on earth to consoli- 
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4fcm The Smith nadinsp^^ in his Mowers, and for ike rest an 
Mookltabh will, and abundant “animal magnetism ” proved the 
secret of hia success, There la a prevalent notion that, however 
ruthless and even ferocious to outsiders, to bis own people he was 
a father and a pastor. . In truth he was suoh a cruel and intoler- 
able tyrant that “ his dying peacefully in his bed is almoBt an 
impeachment of eternal justice.” His people dared not disobey 
(kirn, and fbr thirty years he ruled them with a rod of iron. His 
nyarice waa as insatiable as bis lust ; “ it is said that he never 
•saw a beautiful woman that ho did not seek to possess her, never 
<eaw a profitable business, fine house, or horse, that be did not plan 
4o obtain without giving Any fair compensation. Instead of being 
the shepherd he perpetually preyed upon the flock.” His temper 
towards those without may be judged from a well authenticated 
■story, that on being asked bow he reconciled his professed 
acceptance of the Bible with the refusal to pray for his enemies, 
he replied, “I do pray for them daily— that they may all he 
damned.” It is significant that he regretted the existence of 
«old and silver mines in the hills of Utah, and expressly 
forbade his people to work them, while foreign speculators 
who attempted to do so were eithor driven away or assassinated. 
“If mines are opened,” he said, “ men will grow rich ; with riches 
fthey will want fine houses and horses ; their women will want fine 
clothes ; and the result will be the destruction of our holy religion" 
That his system should have survived him appears hardly less 
wonderful than that he should have survived his success in enforcing 
it But thirty years of such an administration had turned its sub- 
jects into slaves, while the example of habitual profligacy, perjury, 
itheft, open and secret murder, and fraud of every kind set by their 
prophet had bequeathed to them the conviction, which he often 
•enforced in his sermons in the Tabernacle, that any crime per- 
petrated in the interests of the Mormon Church is an act of duty. 
George Cannon, already mentioned as his virtual though not 
official successor in the government, was named by him 
416 delegate to Congress, with the nvowed object of 
44 thrusting polygamy down their throats,” and ho still 
occupies that post, “ and is the sweetest, smootliost, and 
most plausiklo sophist in all this round earth.” Wo have already 
•said tliat ho is an Englishman. We have no room to quote the 
•elaborate account of the organization of the Church recently given 
•by “Bishop Henry Lunt, of Cedar City, Utah,” to a correspon- 
dent of the San Francisco Chronicle who had interviewed him. 
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‘ ifi making tbfo exdnsive- 
r k ft great deal to be 
rties. People who meet so often have 
nothing new to say to each other, and are obliged to listen to 
weary old stories, or to revive exploded old discussions and 
quarrels. People who know each other so intimately think they 
can dispense with much of the courtesy of common life. The re- 
sults are known and deplored by all, and relations in civilized 


lands avoid each other's company as much as possible. 

Savages carry the principle further, and most members of the 
domestic circle Boycott each otbor habitually under the sanction 
of terribly severo penal laws. To speak to a mother-iu-ltfw or a 
Bister at any time, or a father-in-law or many other relations at 
certain fixed times, is almost a capital offence. No one exactly 
knows what the spiritual punishment may he ; that depends on 
the wideuwakoness to wrongdoing of the local deity at any given 
moment. The gods of tho heathen are capricious beings, and now 
fas Mr. Trevelyun’s undergraduate translated Horace) “add to tho 
incestuous person the entire man ” rapidly, now follow the guilty 
with halting foot. Though it is a digression, we cannot but 
mention here the singular Bushman conception of divine morality. 
Tho Bushman god is named Cagn; pedantic persons spoil it 
Otkaggn. According to Qing, a native theologian and sportsman 
consulted by Mr. Orpen, “ at first (Jagn was vory very good and 
nice, but ho got spoiled by fighting so many tilings.” A deity like 
Ongn, or the Australian Brewin, may bo good and nice, or may 
ho in a hud temper, after his exertions iu “fighting so many 
things,” and a savage who says “good morning *' to his sister, or 
wife, or mother-in-law will he supernaturally punished or let off 
just ns it may hnppen. But to break tho rule of domestic Boy- 
cotting is a spearing affair with the anvago secular arm. 

By way of explaining tho number and hardness of tho rules of 
primitive Boycotting, and indeed of domestic life iu general, 
among undeveloped men, let us take a view of an Australian 
encampment about dinner-timo. Every male 1ms been out hunt- 
ing, and has brought in his game. The members of the family 
are all in their proper places. Tho husband sits on the left-hand 
side of the fire, tho Wife behind it ; the little boys with her, tho 
little girls with their father. Tho grandfather is on the right- 
hand side — inconvenient for tho wife, who may not ppcak to, or 
take any notice of, her venerable i elation. Tho grandmother is 
behind the father, well away from tho tiro, hut, as a man may in 
most cases speak to his own mother, thi-* arrangement is compara- 
tively pleasant. A man must always cut his mother-in-law in 
Africa and Australia. When a Kaffir woman meets her son-in- 


But we may say that at the head of it is a President, with two 
•Counsellors, Twelve Apostles, a Hoad Patriarch, a Presiding 
Bishop and various subordinate dignitaries. Bishop Lunt added 
that this was the year of jubilee ol* tho Church, which looks for- 
ward with perfect confidence to tho day when it will hold the 
reins of the United States Government, and “ after that we ex- 
pect to control tho continent.” IIo proceeded to expound in detail 
the iiiFtru mentality, sacred and secular, by which this result was 
to he achieved, llis closing words ran thus ; “ We have anothor 
•advantage. Wo are now und shall always he in favour of 
woman suffrage. Tho women of Utah voto, and they never 
•desert the colours of tho Church in a political contest. They 
vote for tho tried friends of the Clmrcli, und what they 
•do here they will do everywhere our principles and our institutions 
spread.” .1 udge Goodwin thiuks that, “ while nothing will chungo 
tne old Mormons” — tho rulers being conscious impostors ami 
their adult followers incorrigible dupes— -the best, liopo for tho 
future lies in the growing restlessness and dissatisfaction of the 
young, who, with the Amorican Hag ovorhoad, mid “ some echoes 
of the boom of tho power-press ” sounding in their ears, cannot per- 
sistently resist tho ideas of freedom which are in the air. But lie 
also insists strongly that n blow should ho struck at onto at. the 
whole system of polygamy and tho temporal power of the Mormon 
Church, before it is too late. His fooling towards Mormon ism, 
which is probably very general among his countrymen, is not very 
unliko that entertained by modiaival Catholics on somewhat 
similar grounds towards tho Albigenses, who were regarded, ns 
Dr. Maitland has shown, not only as a religious but a social and 
political nuisance. And, if Nome" peaceable solution he not mean- 
while discovered, it nmv quite conceivably issue some day in a 
•crusade organized, like that of innocent III., to stamp out the ob- 
noxious sectaries in a sea of blood. 


law, she sqiuitB behind a bush, while he slinks past, hiding bis 
face with his shinld. Mr. Lori me r hison “once saw a man of tho 
Australian tribe Wnngnratta full of tho utmost distress and dis- 
gust because his mother-in-law’s shadow hud fallen across his legs. 
Ho had been lying at the foot of an enormous gum-tree, which hid 
him from tho old lady/s view as sho approached, and so the catas- 
trophe occurred.” Among less scrupulous .savages, mothers-in-law 
are not absolutely Boycotted, but there must be no tutoiement ; they 
arc respectfully addressed in the dual or plural, liven so, the pre- 
sence of relations by marriage (among certain American tribes a 
man in mU’ strictly Boycott his own father-in-law) always brings a 
chill constraint iulo tho family circle. This is the moro inconvenient 
because a man and a hunter is bound to give much of liis game 
to theso same relations, his wife’s parents. Thus Boycotting 
stops a good way short of tho JrKh system, which chiefly 
exists for the opposite purpose of depming landlords, agents, anil 
paying tenants of foot!. If a married black lellow, aided by an 
unmarried black follow, kills a kangaroo, the whole quarry goes to 
tho father-in-law and mothor-in-luw, except tuo left leg, tho shore 
of tho married man, und tho right leg, the property of the bachelor 
If a married man is lucky enough to spear a native bear his 
pareuts-iu-hiw get the left side and two legs, lie himself obtains 
part of the head, and gives his wife a portion, while she supplies 
her siator with tho oars. Theso negotiations naturally have to be 
conducted through the wife, wliilo the hunter makes his own 
arrangements with his own father and mother. When a wombat 
is slain the father-in-law only gets the buck hone, and the mother- 
in-law some skin. Much ill-feeling is naturally caused, we may 
resume, when a hunter is always supplying the camp with wom- 
iit, and never with native bear or kangaroo. Owing to tho simple 
and salutary rules of intercourse, however, the mother-in-law 
cannot reproach tho bread-winner, or rather, we thould say, tho 
wombat-winner, of the family. Such uud bo simple are the rules 
of precedence and the regulations of housekeeping among tho un- 
tutored children of tho Austmlian’hush. 


PRIMITIVE BOYCOTTING. 

M AN cannot .ho adequately defined ns a Ikycottiug animal. 

The lower creation also practises this art. Tho herd pro- 
verbially Boycotts the stricken deer ; sheep, birds, and even fishes, 
we believe, have the senso and spirit to shun the diseased or un- 
lucky members of their society, and behave, to alter Bill Sikes’s 
praise of his dog, “ quite like' (Irish) Christians.” In Europo 
Boycotting flourishes most in Irish and in “ exclusive ” circles • 
•but it is one of the chief institutions of primitive men, whose 
whole life is spent in Boycotting and being Boycotted. The part 
which the institution plays in the Mosaic law is well known, and bo 
•stringent are the rules of “ uncleanness ” that a great part of the 
'Community must have daily found itself marching to Coventry. 
Among contemporary savages a violent and Almost excessive dis- 
like of the dulness of fondly parties seems to have been the chief 


The primitive Boycotter by no means confines himself to 
avoiding his wife’s parents ; ho is often so exclusive as not to 
be on speaking terms with kis wifi*. A custom of this sort 
seems to have prevailed as lato as tho time of Herodotus in 
Miletus. Somo of the old Ionian colonists, says Herodotus, 
(i. 146) “brought no women with them, but took wives of the 
Durians, women whose lathers they had slain. By reason of this 
slaughter the women made a law for themselves, and handed it 
on to their daughters, that they should never sit at moat with 
their husbands, and that none should ever call her husband by his 
name.” Probably this story about the original causo of offence 
was devised to account for the custom which made wives and 
husbands as far as possible Boycott each other. I11 somo of tho 
islands where the nativos are always killing and eating the crews 
of British gun-boats, the Admiralty or the Solomon islands, 
wives and husbands aro on such distant terms that they may he 
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said never to see each other at all, and only meet with the 
greatest mystery and sccresy in a plot of common ground where 
the ordinary rule of Boycotting does not hold good. The 
SpagtanB, in the first year of marriage, shewed the samo extra- 
ordinary reserve, which has its modern parallel in the paius taken 
by newly-married persons to appear old domesticated people. 
The Aleutian Islander, says Mr. Farrer, ouoting Ball, “ knows 
nothing of what civilized * nations call modesty,’* yet the bashful 
creature positively blushes when ho is obliged to speak to his wife, 
or to ash her for anything in the presence of others. Custom compels 
them to assume the attitude of perfect strangers ; aud it is greatly 
to be desired that this rule, or a modification of it, might be in- 
troduced into Germany, where betrothed people behave in company 
as if they wore alone in a wilderness of space, or possessed the 
secret of fern seed. The Hottentots used to have a had character 
for domestic affection, because they were never scon to speak to 
their own wives. But the Ilottontot is not really cold and in- 
different; ho is oulv compelled, by the law of his people, to 
Boycott his wife. 1'ho Judy may never enter her husband's room 
in the hut, and tho husband, as among the Spartans, must never 
be seen in the neighbourhood of the wife. Among the Yorubas, 
an African tribe, tliia domestic Boycotting is carried out with tho 
extremest rigour. A woman is forbidden to speak to her husband, 
and may not even see him if it can possibly be avoided. 
Apparently a similar custom existed among the early Sanskrit- 
speaking peoples, for tlio wife, in tho famous story of Urvoai 
and Pururavas, says to her lord, “ Never lot me seo thee without 
thy royal garments, /*>r such i is the manner of v omni." And when 
this rule is accidentally broken, Urvasi must “ softly and suddenly 
vanish away,” like tho victims who have looked on tho mysteri- 
ous; Boojum. Tho Circassians are equally shy. u A Circassian 
bridegroom must not see his wile nor Jive with her without the 
greatest mystery,” and the unconverted natives of the Fiji 
Islands display the utmost distress of mind when adventurous 
missionaries suggest that there is no real .harm in a man’s 
living under the same roof with his wile. So far do the 
Jloe carry this feeling, and so opposite to our own arc their 
ideas of decorum, that *• it is the correct thing for a wife to 
run away from her husband.” In this case the lady Boycotts her 
lord, alii it is his duty to try to make her return to tho family 
tent. Domestic Boycotting goes even further than this among tho 
Fijians and other islanders of tho Pacific. The young Kaueka 
holts with a wild scream into tho hush if you even mention the 
name of his amiable sister, while in Fiji not only brothers and 
sisters, but first cousins of opposite sexes, strictly Boycott each 
other, and may neither eat together nor speak to each other. 

If civilized races once, as there seems good roasen to believe, 
obeyed these stringent rules, it is difficult to see how society waB 
ever constituted at all on its present amiable terms. Tho first 
men who aBked their mothers-in-law to dinner, or took their 
sisters to the play, or led out their cousins in tho Oorroboree, or 
waltz, must have been regarded us tho worst of heretics and re- 
volutionary offenders. It is a positive fact that in barbarous life 
many men, and all women, pasB a good part of their time in 
seclusion; they are Boycotted, and if in South Africa they 
set) other members of the tribo these unlucky persons are 
turned into stone, just as tho Australians are if they hear 
the wild dog speak to them. There is no hope except in 
prompt flight. One Australian, mentioned in Mr. Howitt’s 
Kamtlaroi and Kurnai , did manage to escape, after hearing a wild 
dog pronounce the one word “ bones.” But there are examples of 
less fortunate Bushmen being turned into stone merely because 
they met a girl who was Boycotted because she was being 
41 initiated ” into the savage mysteries of the Bona Dea. In New 
Zealand, Boycotting, there called tabu (the word has acquired a 
social sense in English), applies to “ earth, air, fire, water, goods 
and chattels, growing crops, men, women, and children.” The 
Pakebft Maon got Boycotted by breaking a tabu, and was only 
released after being stripped of all his clothes, and having every 
pot and pan in Lis house broken by a friendly medreine-man. 
“ The household then came flocking back.” Many of our Irish 
fellow-subjects would be glad to get off as cheaply. 


CARNIVAL time in home. 

T HE Roman Carnival is one of those survivals of the middle 
ages which every one feels somehow bound to see at 
least once in bis life. A visifc to Rome is carefully timed by 
visitors of all nations to fit in with tbe Carnival, so as to combine 
the gaiety supposed to bo inseparable from that season with the 
more intellectual delights of venturing down catacombs or trailing 
through museums. As tho time draws near hotel prices rise, 
rooms grow Bcnrce, and the tables d’hote brim over with a 
mixed multitude lull of eager expectation of the joyous festivities 
that they look for at the hands of the world’s capital which they 
have come from afar to see. It is quite touching to see how 
many elderly, and indeed very old, people are to be found amid 
the throng. 8omo of these, no doubt, have the excuse of escorting 
young relatives, daughters, or nieces, or cousins, for whom seeing 
the world is held to be a good thing. But by far tbe greater 
number have come solely for their own pleasure. lYutk to tell, thik 
much-vaunted Carnival is something like a faded beauty existing 
on the reputation of a past day. Poets and romancers have done 
their utmost to keep up that reputation by their glowing pictures 


of its charms, and now hotelkeepers and shopkeepers do their 
utmost to maintain a delusion that helps to fill their pockets 
at the expense of a too credulous public. A wetfr before the. 
show begins tickets are hung out all along the Corso to signify that 
windows and balconies may be. hired for the ten days that it 
lasts. The owners ask exorbitant prices from the inexperienced, 
and axe very ready at inventing lies to prove that the particular 
spot where they have the good fortune to dwell is the only one 
where the whole thing can oe seen to the best advantage. Either 
their balcony is just opposite tho loggiA whore the King and Queen 
are to appear every day, or the racehorses are to start or to be 
stopped in front of it, or it is the only one from which you see 
equally well both up and down the street ; any fiction, in short, 
that will servo as a bait to the simple Englishman who at the 
bidding of his wife and daughters pays down any number of franca 
that will ensure this desirable gazing point. His female tyrants 
assure him that to have a balcony on the Corso is the proper thing 
for every one who is in Rome at this season, and that in this 
balcony he will bo expected to show himself every afternoon 
while the merry-making lasts. 

It is amusing to watch how the enthusiasm cools down, and 
how at tho end of one day of it most of the Englishmen, at any* 
rate, would gladly pay as large a sum as they have already paid 
for tho right to their balcony to be let oil appearing in it again* 
Tho table d'hote and tho hotel sitting-room all the evening am 
ringing with complaints. Here an old gentleman tells you that 
he thinks being pelted with ronfettacci very poor fun inaeed, and 
that, but for the difference of the name, one might just as well bo- 
peppered with gravel by London boys, an indignity which in hi* 
own country ho should never have thought of submitting to. He 
then asks you anxiously whether he will ever bo able to get the 
white c tains off the new hat and coat which he had unwarily put 
on for tho occasion. The old lady, well on to eighty, who has" been 
waiting for the Carnival, as she herself says, with all the eagerness of 
a girl of fifteen, has brought on a sharp attack of rheumatism by 
sitting some five hours in a draught, and determines to rejoin her 
grandchildren at Naples at once to bo nursed by them through the 
illness which she fears is to be the only reward of her curiosity. 
Everybody, old or young, is loud in condemning the famed 
corso dci harheri , which is simply a low runaway horses being 
hooted along the street, and feels a sore sense of having been shame- 
fully imposed upon. But there are still the masked balls to look 
forward to, and the disappointed pleasure-seekers brighten up at 
the prospect. There is much discussion iu tho several family 
parties ns to tho propriety of the ladies being allowed to enjoy 
this simple spectacle. Groat is the triumph of the maidens who 
succeed m persuading an indulgent father lht.t to have a box in, 
the theatre where the veglione. is to take place implies no partici- 
pation or even approval of such practices, aud cannot in any way 
bring them under the censure of Mrs. Grundy. They sally on in 
high spirits, for a masked ball must surely he a very enjoy- 
able thing. When they come back in the small hours of the 
morning, they admit tlmt tho theatre was very hot, and that 
the whole thing would have lookod better if there had been 
tnoro fancy dresses, and if those there were had been better 
worth lucking at ; if tho dancing had boon less confused, and 
if the men boil taken their hats off and stopped smoking at least 
while they wore dancing. Long boforo the ten days have 
passed all the strangers are heartily sick of the whole thing, con- 
fetti and flower-throwing, horse-races, veiflinn and all, and 
think they may as well go on to Naples at once, instead of waiting,, 
as they had intended, till Lent began. Here and there a strong- 
minded person who has come for the Carnival solely that he might 
say that he had seen it, boldly say* that he wishes he had said so* 
without seeing it. 

But the places of those who depart sad and sorry at this fresh 

E roof of the illusivoness of life are soon filled by newcomers* 
uoyed up by the same anticipations of fun that was once felt by 
the retreating band. A whole bevy of excursionists, four hundred 
strong, and all of ripe middle age, not one among them under 
forty, so the newspapers note, arrive just in time for the grand 
Shrovetide demonstration with which the Carnival winds up. On 
this the last day the Homan people turn out m masse. Every 
street becomes an animated stream, emptying its inhabitants into* 
the Corso, which by two o'clock is densely crowded from end 
to end. Some poor attempts to give tbe street a gala look have been, 
made by draping windows and balconies with coloured calicoes. 
Those inhabitants who deem the adjustment of such draperie* 
either too ex pen si vo or too troublesome, indulge the public love of 
decoration by simply hanging bright or sad-coloured hearth-rugs* 
table-covers, or curtains out of the windows. In England we 
should merely think that all tho houses were being cleaned* 
and the housewives airing their bed, furniture; but here in 
Italy it seems to be taken as tbe orthodox sign that the whole 
city is given over to rejoicing. When the Corso is thronged 
to overflowing, and every place on the stands on the several 
piazzas, every chair on the ohurch steps, has found an occu- 
pant, the carriages begin to thread their way as best they eaa 
through the living masB, and the so-called flower-throwing begins. 
But let no one imagine that there is any lavish scattering of the* 
snowdrops, anemones, and violets with which spring Stas now 
starred the slopes of the villa gardens. The ordinary missiles are* 
little slabs of hard twigs of laurustinus, which have been battered 
about and trodden under foot till they are thiokly coated with ther 
sand of the Corso, which, flying in the eyes of the victims at whom, 
they are aimed, cause temporary blindness and mnch suffering- 
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AB this, however, passes for excellent firo. Now and then a 
group of masquers struggle through the throng, dealing pro* 
xniscuoua blow# with inflated bladders, and uttering at intervals 
discordant yells by way of adding to the general feeling of 
hilarity* * The costumes are simple in the extreme ; dominoes 
of white or coloured cotton, looking much like night-gowns or 
shabby dressing-gowns, are prevalent, but are occasionally re- 
lieved by* figure in a scarlet skeleton-suit, wearing a hideous 
mask, and with horns on his forehead, to show that he is meant 
for a devil. At last the great pageant of the day is seen 
looming far up the street. . This is the demonstration of the 
French Art Academy* It is an enormous white-and-gold car, 
drawn by six horses, and preceded by three outriders with 
waving banners. The car supports a gilt figure of Roma, with 
the world in her right hand, and is covered with French artists 
in white cashmere and satin costumes of the fashion of the 
Oourt of the last of the Valois, the plumes being clasped to 
their hate with silver marguerites, in compliment to the reign- 
ing Queen. But a much more gorgeous pageant, draws near, 
with sound of trumpets and drums ; and, as soon aB the crowd 
•can be induced to divide enough to let them through, a long 
train of Arabs, well mounted, and glorious in turban and 
burnous of every colour of the rainbow, followed by a hordo of 
claves of every shade of black and brown, in full dress of nose- 
jewels and bangles, passes slowly by. These are the escort 
of an Indian princess, splendidly dressed, and smiling right und 
left from the lofty height of her palanquin. She is followed 
~by two real camels, one carrying a palanquin and the other a 
palm-tree. The enthusiasm effused by this cavalcado is so great 
that a great green alligator with wings that comos next is allowed 
to pass almost unnoticed. A lew minutes more and there is 
* great Bound of whip-cracking and a great deal of kicking 
and plunging on the part of six very small, but very restive, 
steeds. It is soon evident that theso are men with liorse heads, 
who are doing horses' duty in drawing a carriage, the inmates of 
which are all masqued as animals. Tho coachman who is 
making such vigorous use of Lis whip has a donkey’s head, and 
bears on his hack a scroll proclaiming “ Schiavitu air unxnu, pro- 
tezione degli animali.” There is literally nothing more in the way 
■of cortege or cavalcade to look at, but the crowd seem quite 
content to look at one another till two violent explosions 
give notice for all carriages to lcavo the Corso clear for 
the horse-race. This takes about an hour to ellect, but at 
last the homes are brought out into the Piazza del Popolo. 
The animals are evidently oager to bo off’, and get it over ; so the 
last one kicks down the barrier intended to restrain them, and off 
they all start, rushing through the crowd that closes uguiu behind 
them, and indeed is so careless about opening to lot them through, 
that it is miraculous that so few accidents happen. Then follows 
the lighting of tho tnoccoletti ; and, later on, when the night has 
darkened, there comes down the Corso, with much flaring of tlain- 
beaux and tumult of music and shouting, the procession that 
accompanies the gigantic figure of the Carnival, mounted aloft on 
a triumphal car, to his cremation in the Piazza del Popolo. 
Emblem utic figures of the paper currency are committed with him 
to tho flames ^ by way oi uttering tho popular feeling on 
that subject. Everybody has turned out to assist at this closing 
scene; the whole vast Piazza, the steps of tho obelisk, tho 
windows and roofs of the houses, the porches of the churches are 
literally swarming with human beings. There is no pushing and 
shoving ; every one is perfectly good-humoured and willing that 
other people should see the sight ns well as lie himself. 1 Women 
and children thread the throng unhurt, and yet there is no inter- 
ference of policemen or gendarmes. Even the satiated sight-seer 
may find this great concourse of the Roman people a thing worth 
seeing. It almost saves the Carnival from being thrown into the 
common stock of those amusements which ought to he ticketed 
4i our failures.” 


MARCH WEATHER. 

XF poetry sings the praises of the merry month of May, prose 
JL may denounce the miseries of March. March is generally 
malignant ; it is always treacherous. You can never know what 
any day will bring forth ; and when you rise in tho morning to 
read the signs of the weather you are seriously exercised as to the 
details of your toilette. Nor is it only the signs of tho weather, 
as shown forth in tho set of the wind and tho temperature of the 
•flitz-bath, that tell of the quick transitions of on inclement climate. 
Should you have the seeds of incipient disease lurking anywhere 
in the system, early morning in March is sure to search them out. 
You feel ahrewd twinges of pain in unsuspected quarters, suggest- 
ing lumbago, rheumatism, gout, neuralgia, possibly even conges- 
tion of the chest, or incipient inflammation of the lungs. It 
must he confessed that in the murky light of a grim March 
morning one is disposed to take gloomy views of existence 
.generally. Even tho cold glint of the bright sunshine from skies 
of steel or lead is far more likely to be depressing than exhil- 
arating. It is more apt to bring your silent sorrows into relief than 
to soothe the senses into temporary oblivion. Any troubles that 
beset you are sure to be magnified, and, though the biting air 
ought to be bracing, you descend to the breakfast-table in a state 
of despondency that tends distinctly towards dyspepsia. Far 
too frequently, when you have gone out for the day, your worst 


forebodings are realized. We know not what the effect of 
our easterly March winds might have been on the bardy savages 
who wandered about prehistoric England in their suits of skins 
picked out with wood. We do know how it tells on consti- 
tutions that may have been rendered unnaturally sensitive in cen- 
turies of progressing civilization. It is rasping and grinding as 
well as cutting. It works its way through the bones into the 
marrow, seeming to grate the marrow up the wrong way. It sets 
the whole of the delicate nerve-system out of tune, irritating its 
external expressions into most unmelodious discoid. The most 
genial of mortals feel almost morose ; while those who are more 
quick-tempered or excitable are provoked into morbidly unwhole- 
some frames of mind, ranging from anappiahuess to something like 
insanity. Nor are tho baleful influences of the nipping east winds 
conflned to the more reflned dosses of society, or even to the 
human race. We may generally trust proverbs when they treat 
of weathor-lore, and we are all familiar with the old saw — 

Whori the wind is in the east, 

It i.i good neither for man nor beast. 

What ought to be pleasure becomes positive pain under such cir- 
cumstance ; and it says much for the passion for sport so profoundly 
rooted in the English character that there are many men who 
profess to amuse themselves in tho open air in March, almost 
persuading themselves and others that they have succeeded. There is 
salmon-fishing for instance; and we grant that the excitement 
of a heavy salmon on tho hook, with the consequent exercise, if 
you have been fishing from tho bank, may make ono forgetful for 
the time of weather and everything else. But thcro nro blank days 
for the rod-tisher in March as in other months ; and there nro draw- 
backs to the probable prelude to his sport in any case. Wo imagine 
you propose to fish one of tho Scotch rivers, and in those northern 
latitudes March is invariably and inordinately severe. At the 
moment of this present writing Scotland is buried many feet 
deep in snowdrifts ; but that is of course somewhat exceptional. 
We are content to take things as we find them in ordinaiy. You 
have been putting up at an inn or “hotel,” which is very fairly 
comfortable m tho tourist seuson ; but which, expecting few visits 
from strangers in March, lias retrenched its general arrange- 
ments, and reduced its household staff to a peace establishment. 
The fire in the coffee-room smokes, tho coals refuse to bum ; and 
you snatch a ghastly parody on a hearty Scotch breakfast, with- 
out even succeeding in getting honobtly warm. But thiugs are 
rooro deplorable without than within, as you learn when you 
venture beyond the outer door. When your numbed fingers liave 
unlatched it, it is dashed violently inwards in your face. 
The oast wind is blowing half a gale, howling down the 
valley, breaking the surface of the river into a leaden- 
coloured wash, and eddying the backwater into ugly little 
whirlpools. There is nn"“ uucanny sough” in it, portontous 
of something worse to follow ; and when you cast your oye up- 
wards to the lowering hoavenB, you uro neither reassured nor 
exhilarated. There is a drift of black across a background 
of grey, with occasional glimmers of angry brightness. Were 
thoro greater attractions within doors, or hAd you not come bo far 
for your sport, you would assuredly renouuce fishing for the day. 
As it is, you feel bound in conscience to persevere, though even 
your enthusiastic attendant looks literally blue on it. Warmly 
dressed as you are, trotting at the double towards tho water 
where you mean to begin, fails to bring your blood into healthy 
circulation. Wielding the long and ponderous rod does some- 
thing, to be sure, towards blowing up your internal furnaces ; but 
you are irritated beyond measure by the vagaries of the wind, 
which seems bent upon keeping the line and fiy out of the water. 
Whatever you endure for the thrilling sport, you know you are 
being driven to neglect tho refinements of rod-play that should com- 
mand the success which is the only recompense for this probation 
of sufferings. You lose heart and hope, and forget yourself still 
further. Then from those black bellying clouds that loured so 
ominously on you comes a “ blash ” of sleet and hail on your 
cheek. When it has thoroughly chilled atod damped you it blows 
over, leaving you in expectation of another burst of the kind, 
and very indisputably more miserable thau before. In fact, 
you experience all the sensations that picturesque historians 
havo attributed to the soldiers of Napoleon's grand army in the 
early days of the retreat from Moscow; while you have neither 
esprit dv corps nor the prospects of glory and the Gazette to 
sustain you. All that is left is to endeavour, like the Marchioness 
in The Old Curiosity Shop, to mako believe very much that you 
are having a good time of it ; and should you succeed in that 
adroit teat of self-deception, we should say you are very much to 
be congratulated. 

Salmon-fishing in Scotland on a bitter March day is a sample of 
pleasuring in northerly latitudes. But in England we have our 
open-air amusements too, and steeple-chasing has set in actively with 
the beginning of our English “ spring.” Racing, whether on the 
flat or over lences, is become a business like any other, and business 
must be attended to in spite of its inconveniences. But we must 
say that in the middle of our March the profession of the book- 
maker, setting aside its speculative profits, appears to us anything 
but enviable ; while as for tho jockeys who are “ put up” on <f the 
pigskin ” in such weather, we are inclined to look on them in the 
light of martyrs or heroes. It must require equal quickness of 
intelligence and presence of mind to calculate the odds and make 
intricate reckonings while wading above the ankles in chilly 
clay, with the wind snatching tho last faint vestiges of 
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feeling out of fingers that fumble with the metallic pencil. It 
must require considerable nerve to grin and bear it when a 
naturally grasping disposition, trading upon slender means, has 
been wrought by a series of losses into sullen malevolence or 
eavsge frenzy. Hut book-makers aro bound to cultivate solf-control, 
and they may comfort themselves in their misfortunes with the 
Atnguine hope that the revolutions of Fortunes wheel will bring 
them right Ride upwards in the end. The jockeys must harden 
their hearts to hear themselves boldly and coolly when infallibly 
their resolution will he severely tested. When a brilliantly groomed 
roce-horee in high condition is stripped of his clothes in a sting- 
ing hail »nower, he naturally begins by dancing on his bind 
legs and renting his annoyance in eccentric evolutions. The 
jockey who has trained that ho may ride down to weight must 
l’eel stripping in similar circumstances at least ns much ; hut he 
must possess his soul in apparent patience, while he screws his 
courage to the stickiug-phice. II is id no easy task at best; nor 
is it mado the pleasanter by the feeling that he carries an amount 
of money which its excited investors will ho loth to loso ; that 
the eyes of the course and its captious critics are upon him, and 
t Imt his reputation as a ridor will he affected by their verdict. 
Ho is sticking by instinctive grip and force of habit to the lightest 
of damp and slippery saddles on a spirited borso that is “ pulling 
double ” already. Possibly, indeed, “ spirited ” may le a 
euphemism for vicious, though in roulity, should it be so, that 
makes little difference when ihu horse has got over tlie preliminary 
gallop and is ranging up with tho others at tho starting-post. 
After two or three fulso starts havo nearly maddened him, the 
actual signal is given and away they go. Were wo one of the 
riders we should rather not have gone round tho course before- 
hand to examine into tho details of tho obstacles arranged tor us. 
Good luck must do much for one under such awkward condi- 
tions, ar/d where u ignorance is bliss, his folly to bo wise/’ All 
that may be pretty confidently surmised beforehand that the 
ingenious stewards liuvo done their best to make things dis- 
agreeable If not dangerous. That surmise is strengthened ut 
the first one or two fences, wheio tlio taking off on the slip- 
pery turf is as awkward ns the landing is ugly. And it is 
amply coniirmod at the formidable water-jump, which is tho 
grand sensational obstruction of tho meeting, liy that time the 
rider's blood may be up, though if ho hopes to win ho is hound to 
keep his coolness ; and, if liis blood bo up, so much tho better for 
him. But in any case it is a thrilling situation when the horse is 
screwing the bit into tho corner of liis powerful jaws ; when tho 
wet bridle is slipping in tho cold fingers, and tlie slight saddle 
seoras sensibly to have diminished in size; when you are riding 
for tho leap neck and nock, with a rival coming up on either 
elbow ; and w-hen, if you can spare the time to cast a glance 
back over your shoulder, you see jealous competitors olmrging 
behind, who aro likely enough to light on your shoulders should 
you come to grief. Casualties in the spring steeple-chases are 
common enough ; and, if a contemplative rider woro to weigh 
contingencies in advance, he might compound for a fractured 
collar-bone cr a couple of broken ribs, ami think himself ou the 
whole tolerably fortunate. Wo might indefinitely multiply our 
pictures of the sports * nd pleasures of an English M arch. We might 
go yachting in tie. sudden storms that compel one to clap the covers 
on the hatchways and put“ tho fiddles ”ou the rolling dininir-t a bios, 
so that existence on board ship becomes one horrible nightmare, 
varied by tho distortions *f involuntary gymnastics. (Jr wo might 
talk of the troubles of ordinary travel when, lured abroud for pre- 
lnuturo touring by the lamb-like blandishments of the end of the 
month, wo have been caught in the intensity of Continental cold . 
with very inadequate clothing. Jiut wo may have said enough to 
not sympathetic chorda n-throbbing in the bosoms of sufferers who 
have been victimized in the pursuit of pleasure, nor do wo closiro 
to harrow tboir feelings gratuitously by needlessly exaggerating 
tboir unspeakablo griefs. 


A WEEK ON TIB: NILE. 

f IHIE excursions which may be mado on foot from ihiMhihahieii 
J- are often tho most pleasant. Where everything is new and 
strange, from the table-topped mountain in the background to the 
dark pent of the river bank; from the blue- robed women with 
their walcr-jars to the slender funereal plume of the palm tree; from 
the brilliant primrose-coloured sky to the shining expanse of tho 
Nile, you cau never feel bored until Egypt is as familiar as 
England. The native Egyptian is always interesting. Jle is 
courteous in his manners to a stranger. He is cheerful and con- 
tented under oppression, lio is hardworking, and so honest that 
you may trust him with your purse and money uncounted. As 
you pass through a village you will lie asked over and our again 
to step in and have a cup of coffee ; and you may walk nil day 
without hearing so much as n whisper about backsheesh, and with- 
out meeting a beggar, except of the religious kind. Thu traveller 
who has been on the Nile before will perhaps be more easily satisfied 
with the appearance of tho villages and people than the" stranger. 
He will observe this year n very different state of things from that 
which existed under jhe late ruler. There is not only greater evi- 
dence of material prosperity, but it is reflected in the faces of the 
populace. No greater sign of tlie real change that has taken place 
bm be remarked than this. We did not know what tlie miser}' 


must have been until now that It is removed. Strange to my, 
the peasant, when you apeak to him on the subject, attributes 
his comparative contentment invariably to the fact that 
under the new regime he has notice given him of ihe 
taxes, and knows beforehand both how much will be expected 
of him and when he must pay. Not even the abolition of 
the oppressive Salt-tax and other vexatious imposts affects him 
so muen. It is a powerful commentary on the rule of tbe benefi- 
cent Ismail. A walk through a rural district ia now, therefore, 
vory different from what it was even two years ago *, and when, 
as about Beni Sooef, the scenery is of that park-liue character 
which we are accustomed to consider exclusively English, we are 
not sorry if want of wind or tho delayed return of a messenger 
from Cairo obliges us to tie up at the bank and Bpend a day or 
two in short excursions among the villages and into the town. 

If you ask the dragoman how far it is to Beni Sooef— or, for 
that matter, any other place — ho invariably makes the same kind 
of reply. “ It is two or three miles, exactly/’ No Egyptian hue 
any idea of linear space. The same word — M eah” — serves him 
equally for a mile or for an hour. You understand how this ia 
when you have reached any town which lies 11 two or three miles, 
exactly,” inland. Tho first part of tbe road is across a ploughed 
field towards a dead wall, over which fine old trees are visible*. 
The Mudirs garden, you aro told, it is, with his palace, which looks 
rather like a tumble-down French chateau, such as is called in 
some provinces a “ lmye,” built round wide courts, with cattle 
passing to their pasturago through distant gateways, and horses 
pickotted in tho open air, unde/ tho overarching acacias. The 
experienced traveller on the Nile, who knows how troublesome tho 
attentions of potentates often become, would hurry by in Silence ^ 
but it is not possible to convey bis sentiments to his companions 
in time, and their talk, perhaps their laughter, bring out tho great 
man. lie wears a costume exactly like that of an English clergy- 
man ; liis coat has a standing collar, his tic is white, his waist* 
coat and trousers are black, and, it must bo confessed, a little 
ru>ty. On liis head is a birettn, but it is of crimson felt. 
The .Mudir carries a string of beads in one band, which 
adds to his eminently religious aspect, and he wears the air 
of u man absorbed in the contemplation of holy things. As 
Governor of a province containing many thousand inhabitants^ 
ho has, of coin so, much to think of ; and his air of abstraction 
may not bo affected, nor tlio little start with which he catches 
bight of tho parly from tho dahabiehs. Ilis greeting is most 
courteous. All be has is at their disposal, lie will do himself 
tlio honour of returning with them to their boats, and asking 
how they like tlio Nile. Finally, he 1ms many horses, which he 
indicates with a wave of the hand, much as the lato eminent 
millionaire may have called for 11 more carriages and four/* The 
day s walking prospect i* over. On the Nile, more perhaps than 
anywhere else, one member of a party must control Lis owiv 
likings, and give in to the wi.-hos of the others. Tho ladies are 
charmed with the handsome Turk. His mother must havo been 
a lovely Circassian. How many wives has lie? What good 
French ho talks, and even a littlo English ! How dignified hie 
manners arc 1 And he has probably power of life and death over 
Ins people — only think ! Such aro the remarks which the 
Governors visil elicits ; and his offer of horses is willingly ac- 
cepted, while the dragoman descants to him mendaciously of the 
ancient lineage and enormous wealth of the party under his 
charge. If, however, you wish to ascertain for yourself how far 
“ two nr tLueo miles, exactly,” may be, and, tearing yourself away 
from the blandishments of tho great mnu, set out for the chief 
town with a sailor for your guide, you soon understand how 
it is that a milo and an hour are synonymous terms in tber 
Egyptian tongue. The path skirts round a village, so that 
the traveller describes two-thirds of the circumferenco before 
ho strikes out, over a canal bridge, into open fields, traversed 
by high, narrow mud bnuks. Tlie country is *in places 
covered with young sugar-cane, in places with maize, just rip*.. 
Everywhere it is intensely and brilliantly green, except whore a 
patcli of velvet brown shows in the distance that ploughing for 
the second crop has begun. You walk round three sides of a vart 
field, in tho middle of which tho reapers aro encamped behind 
shelters — we may almost call them huts, but thoy have no roof — of 
the strong maize straw. Tho men are threshing with long sticks. 
The women are carrying in the ears and winnowing. Tho children 
aro superintending the fcoding of the cuttle on the broad leaves* 
stripped from the straw. The whole scene looks as if it had come 
into life from a bas-relief at Sakkarnor a painting at Beni-Haesau. 
Then a smaller canal is reached, and, after following its course' o» 
one bank for twenty minutes, the traveller finds a crossing, having 
perhaps to wade, and then returns down tbe other bank to tbe- 
place at which he first struck the canal. Soon he comes to another 
village, where ho insists that his guide should ask the way, feeling 
sure he has come a long round. No, he lias come the light way, 
and if he goes on as he began lie will eventually reach the town,, 
which 1m now learns is, as it was, two or three miles away. lie 
has walked for an hour, yet he seomB still close to the river, and! 
thinks, as well as he can judge in the clear Egyptian air, th&t the 
long pennon flying from the yard of his dahabieh over the Mudir'* 
trees is not more than a short mile distant. 

But people of irritAble disposition should not go for a winter on 
the Nile, unless it be to learn a lesson of patience. There is no 
use in being in a hurry. It will not advance you a step when the* 
wind is contrary or too high. You can only reflect that 1 tb 
average time of the voyage will be the same whether you go frts 
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or alow, to-day or to-morrow. It is, of course, a different matter 
If you have come for onljr a week or ten days, and do'not care for 
native harvests or Turkish pashas, but would prefer, if you aro 
stationary, to be near some celebrated ruin or in sight of a 
pyramid. You have uotcome out for the pleasure of visiting 
the neighbouring dahabiehs and condoling on the state of Ireland. 
It may amuse you to hear in one boat that the ladies are scandal- 
ized because their waiter puts a night shirt over his ordinary dress 
as a preparation for attending at dinner. It is rather dull to 
spend half an afternoon when the captain is sure the wind will 
change in sitting on tho deck under the flapping awning. Tho 
only excitement is oiler ed by a cockfight, and wo must hopo that 
the Englishman who nowadays witnesses such combats with plea- 
sure, or even complacency, is very rare, or has the excuse of having 
been greatly bored. But, if you would interfere in tho interests of 
humanity, as you mistakonly count it, you are informed that tho 
fowl now promenading the bank are from your own hen coop ; 
that during the voyage they inhabit the open boat which your 
dohabieh drags alter it; and that it is necessary that all tire 
cockerels should be allowed to light it out at the beginning of tho 
voyage, so that, the strongest having shown himself conqueror, 
his life may bo spared, and his powers devoted to keeping order 
in the coop. That you iind yourself interested in the social 
economy of the henroost betrays the state of mind into which own 
a week on tho Nile may bring you. There are few ways, it must 
be conceded, by which a traveller in search of rest us well as 
climate can obtain what he wants so easily. Tho highest 
excitement for days together lies in the result of a game 
of chess or a rubber at whist. Like Mr. Toots you take no 
pleasure even in your tailor. The coldness of the early morn- 
ing makes you wrap yourself in shawls and plaids, and perhaps 
you even put a silken “ cutia,” or Damascus handkerchief, 
over your head at breakfast. As midday comes you divest 
yourself even of your coat, and are glad if you lm\e taken 
an experienced friond’s advice and furnished yourself with 
a gorgeous gown in Cairo. So, too, if you wear your London 
boots on deck, you annoy your fellow-travellers bv the uoini 
they make iu tho cabin below, and you find yourself in 
slippers all day. Stiff collars are a nuisance when it is hot, and 
gloves impossible. Tho best bead covering is tlu* native square 
1 fez, because it resists the sun's rays best, and need not be taken 
oft‘ even at table, where thero is always a thorough draught. In 
short, tho sooner you conform to tho habits of the natives tho 
belter, shaving your head and wearing a turban, clothing your 
body in looso wrappers, easily put ou and oil', and covering your 
feet with the wide slippers ol tho country, which you can tuho off 
occasionally when you aro out walking, if jou want to wado over 
a canal, or to empty out the sand. It must bo recorded, however, 
on tho other side of tho question, that a gentleman— ho was, we 
have been told, tho editor of a Californian newspaper — wore black 
broadcloth and a tall silk hat throughout tho Nile voyage, and 
doclarod them eminently suited to tho climate. 


YACHTS. 

M U. Q. L. WATSON, the naval architect who de: igned tho 
Vand umit y recently delivered at Glasgow a lecture on 
“Progress in Yachting and Yacht-Building,” of which a short 
account is given iu Hunt's Magazine for the present month. 
According to this writer, who seems to have devoted almost as 
much attention to the history of pleasure vessels as ho lias to the 
art of constructing thorn, no mention of yachting us a sport is to 
bo found before tho your 1690. Eight years aft or this date, Peter 
tho Groat, when visiting England, took delight iu navigating a 
yacht; and Mr. Watson seems to look on tho cruft which ho 
sailed in as the forerunner of that remarkable vessel built for the 
present Czar, which was destined, it was said, to revolutionize 
naval architecture, and was so marvellously constructed that Sir 
E. Reed was able to dine on board her comfortably during a 
voyage from Scotland to Spain, which has hitherto remained her 
solitary achievement. Whether Peter the Groat, if ho could be 
revived, would look upon this shin as tho legitimate development 
of his work may perhaps bo doubted. Ilia fondness for sailing 
does not seem to havo made it fashionable in England, as during 
tho eighteenth century yachting was little indulged in, and did 
not become a recognized sport or amusement until the present 
century. After the conclusion of tho gTeat war yacht clubs 
came into boing, and their number increased gradually at first, 
afterwards rapidly. In 1852 there were, according to Mr. Wat- 
son, 17 Royal Yacht Clubs, and there aro now at least 31, 
besides a great number of minor ones. The fleet of yachts has 
increased in larger proportion than tho clubs. In 1850 there 
were 503, in 1804, 895, in 1878, 1,883, and in the present year 
there are, says Mr. Watson, “ fully 2,000 yachts, having a gross 
tonnage of 100,000 tons, and valued in the aggregate at four 
millions sterling.” It may be deemed a matter lor regret that 
so huge a sum of money should be devoted to mere amusement ; 
but it may in fairness be urged that 110 healthier or bottor form of 
amusement has yet been devised, and that yacht-racing is the one 
sport which involves no cruelty, and is free from all corruption. 

After giving an account of the growth of the fleet which has 
now become so largo, Mr. Watson turned to yacht-building, and 
spoke of the progress which had been made in the art of design- 
ing, and of the present method of ballasting and equipping vessels. 


For a long period racing yachts were built with great beam 
in proportion to their length, and on what was known os the 
couVnend-nud-iTmckorel-tail principle — that is, with a bluff how 
and a fine run, there being an idea prevalent that tho pressure of 
the water as it closed in on a vessel of this kind more than com- 
pensated for the resistance of the full bow. The fallacy of this 
view was seen dearly enough by some builders and some 
amateurs before tho advent of the famous America ; but the yachts- 
men of those dayH wore a conservative class, and it was not till the 
schooner distanced everything that the advantage of a long how 
was generally appreciated. It is not (infrequently said now that 
the victories of tiie America were almost entirely due to the ad- 
mirable set of hor sails ; but thoro can be no doubt that this 
opinion is erroneous, and indeed it can only be held by those who 
are not acquainted with the subsequent career of tho celebrated 
acht. Alter being used as blockade runner, scuttled, sunk, and 
rought to the surface agaiu, the America was, at a comparatively 
recent date, refitted ns a yacht. She has on more than one occa- 
sion sailed against modern vessels, and has acquitted herself ad- 
mirably, thus allowing clearly that her early successes were, to a 
great extent, due to the excellence of her form. That form 
English yacht-builders were not slow to imitate, and at first they 
did so with some exaggeration ; but Die spirit of emulation was 
raised, and intelligent attention was given to the designing of 
sailing- vessels. Since the days of the schooner's triumph there has 
been a slow but steady improvement in the English yachts, and 
there can bo no doubt that they are now, as soa-going vessels, very 
superior to the American craft, though the latter would probably 
beat them in light winds and smooth water. Mr. Watson in the 
latter part of his lecture described the changes which hnve taken 
place in form, to wit — tho gradual deepening, narrowing, and 
increase in displacement, and the alteration in the method of 
ballasting, which, by the way, has not been in all respects bene- 
ficial. Then, passing from tho position of the historian to that of 
tho prophet, he spoke of the racing yacht of tho year 2000, 
11 framed of anniuiiim, plated with manganese bronze, and ballasted 
with platinum and gold,” and with this description of An ideal 
vessel concluded his evcellont. lecture. 

In spite of the doubt which has of Into been cast on Sir G. 0 . 
Lewis's famous diet um about centenarians, thero is, wo fear, very 
little chance that Mr. Watson will be able to record the successes 
of the bronze yacht; but it is to be hoped tliat I10 will for a long 
time to come continue his labours us the historian of yachting, and 
it. is nut impossible that within a few years ho nmy have to record 
alterations in the de-dgn of sailing-vessels almost as remarkable as 
those caused by the America. Tho Tule of measurement, which 
decides the size of yachts for competitive sailing has been formally 
yearn past the subject of intermittent argument and dispute, is now 
once more under discussion. This rule, os need hardly bo said, is 
based on what is known as the builders’ old measurement, long 
abandoned lor iuen-of-war and merchant vessels, and its lead- 
ing feature is, that it taxes beam more than length, and does 
not practically tax depth at all. Several forms of the rule are 
at present adopted; but it is only necessary to refer to two, 
tho old rule of the lloyal Thames Yacbt Club and that of the 
Yacht Racing Association. According to tho first, the length of 
a vessel is* measured from stem to stornpost; according to the 
second, it is measured from the fore to the after end of tho load 
water-line. This mcLliod of estimating length constitutes, no doubt, 
a marked departure from tho Thames rule; but both rules appear 
equally to encourage tho production of long, narrow, and deop 
\esseK Thai a system of measurement which is specially favour- 
able to one particular type is faulty cun hardly bo doubted, and 
during past years many and angry have been tho assaults on the 
Thames rule. Strange to say, however, though theoretically in- 
defensible, it does not seem to have produced bid vessels hitherto, 
though in one effect its operation has been bad, os it has led to a 
vicious system of ballasting. Under it tho builder’s object is, of 
course, to make a long, narrow vessel, and the necessary sta- 
bility is obtained by giving great depth and placing lead ballast 
very low. Up to a recent date, however, designers did not 
yield to the tempi nliou to exaggerate length, and tile vessels 
planned under the Thames rule seem in many cases to havo 
approached the proportions which — so far as length and beam 
are concerned — are most approved by naval architects. It seems 
now to be very generally thought that a sailing-vessel which 
is to unite speed v.ilh good qualities in a sea should havo a 
length of about five times her beam. The wobI successful yachts 
of tho day, as shown by the performances of several seasons, 
are, beyond all doubt, the Florinda and Miranda. The former 
haH a length of 4*59 beams, the latter a length of 4-81 beams. The 
Vanduara and Sumac na, which camo out last season, and achieved 
so much, have lengths of 5*0 and 5*17 beams respectively. Tho 
racing yacht which, so far us we are aware, is longest in propor- 
tion to her breadth is the much-discussed Jullanar , of which 
the length is 5*47 times, and by Y. It. A. measurement 5-86 times 
her beam, it is, then, abundantly clear that, up to the bo- 
ginning of last season, tho Thames rule had not led to the 
construction of vessels of bad proportions fit for racing and 
for nothing else. Of late, however, there havo been signs of a 
disposition to take every possible advantage of the present system 
of measurement. Forty-ton cutterB of extraordinary length havo 
been designed, aud a so-called ten-ton vessel has been begun which 
is 50 ft. long by 6 to 7 in breadth. Yachts of this type would 
have an enormous advantage in racing, as they would be really far 
larger than others nominally of tho same size, while, in all prohi- 
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bility, they would, for various reasons, be quite unBulted for 
cruiiing ; in fact, they would bo, to use a term which is often very 
wrongly applied, more racing machines, and naturally the 
adoption of such extravagant proportions hsB a good deal 
disquioted the yachting community. It is seen that the well- 
designed and seaworthy yachts now afloat will bo driven out 
of racing waters by ungAinly monsters, and a strong desire has 
been felt that the Thames rule and the Y. K. A. rule, which now 
seem likely to bo abused, should be altered. Various alterations 
have been proposed, but there is only one which merits any at- 
tention. This in the amendment which has been accepted by the 
Council of the Yacht Racing Association, and submitted by them 
to a general meeting of that body. According to this suggested 
now rule, the square of the length is to be multiplied by the 
breadth und the product divided by i ,?.oo, the result giving the 
tonnage. Without going into details, which would be superfluous 
to those who have paid attention to the subject, very wearisome 
to those who liavo not, it would bo impossible to compare fully 
tho operation of this rule with that of the Thames and Y. 11 . A. 
rules ; but it may be said briefly that tho old law greatly favours 
length as against beam, while the proposed rule puls a penalty on 
excessive length. In so far as it does this it must have a bene- 
ficial ©fleet, as it can hardly be supposed that any one will 
seriously maintain that a sailing-vessel should be eight or nine 
times as long as 6he is broad. It has, however, to be considered 
whether this bene tit may not be too dearly bought, and whether 
the new rule may not bo found unduly to encourage beam at the 
expense of length in the same way that the old rule encouraged 
length at the expense of bonin. The question has been carefully 
discussed by tho well-known wrilerwho treats yachting subjects 
in tho Field. lie lias taken the trouble to draw” up a table 
setting forth the comparative dimensions of yachts of 40 and 
122 tons, which could be built under the present Y. R. A. and 
under that proposed. Tin's table shows that, with a proportion of 
5 to i, a larger vessel can be built under the new regulation than 
under the old. Willi 5.J to 1, on the other hand, the present rule 
is more beneficial to the builder, und with greater proportions there 
is an increasing penalty on length, Below 5 to 1 this * -leration of 
the new system, as compared with that now in fom*, greatly 
favours beam, and it may seem therefore at first sight or if the 
chango in the law would tend to produce very broad, short vessels, 
such as are liked in America, but are justly abhorred by English 
yachtsmen. Tho writer in tlie Field } however, takes great pains 
to prove that this would not be tho case, and certainly brings 
forward very powerful arguments in favour of tlie proposed 
motliod. Considering, apparently, that five beams is tho best 
length, ho shows that a 122-ton vessel of 3J beams would 
bo 10*25 feet shorter and nearly five feet broader than the yacht 
of fivo beams, mul urges that tho gain in breadth would be no 
adequate compensation for tlie loss in length. Ten lent in length 
would no doubt mako a groat diflerenco in sailing, and tho longer 
yacht would, ns a sea-going vessel, be very superior to the other. 
Some doubt may, however, be felt as to her being decidedly 
superior as a racer. The shorter craft would liavo, as has jiihI 
been said, five feet more beam than the other, and in smooth 
water and light breezosthis would give her an enormous advantage, 
as her initial stability would be so much greater than that of her 
comparatively narrow antagonist. Her sails, it may ho said, would 
be much smaller, but this would not necessarily be flu* case, ns, 
with a vessel intended onlv for fair-weather sailing, sailors would 
not mind a good deal of "boom outside the counter. If such a 
vacht were modelled in the manner advocated by the late Mr. 
SVoude for larger ships, she might bo in light breezes a most formid- 
able antagonist to a five-beam vessel in spite of the much greater 
length of tho latter. What beam is worth in fine weather lias been 
shown often enough. Tho Florinda , as we have stated above, 1 ms a 
length of 4*59 beams, the Miranda of 4*81. No one who has seen 
much of these two vessels can doubt that, with every allowance for 
the advantages of the yawl rig, tho Florinda's ext ra beam gives liar a 
certain slight advantage over the schooner in beating to windward 
in smooth water. When thoro is n strong breeze the yawls supe- 
riority is less marked. There is then some reason for supposing 
that the now rule might possibly lead to tho construction of 
vessels of an objectionable type. Wo do not say that it would, 
or that any evils which might arise under it would be so great us 
those which may arise under tho present one ; but, in spite of the 
very able arguments of tho writer in tho Field , it cannot be con- 
sidered as perfectly certain that the effect of the new rule might 
not bp in some respects prejudicial. 

It is therefore a matter for congratulation that tho Y. R. A. has 
not hastily accepted the proposed change, and that, at. tho meeting 
held last week, it was determined to refer the matter to the whole 
body of members, and only to accept a two-thirds majority. The 
practical result cf this decision will probably be to lcavo tlie 
' question in abeyance for some time to come, and on the whole 
it is better that it should not bo decided at present. There 
is no fear that any rnoro monsters will be planned now that 
it is known that a change in the rule is probable, and 
nothing could injure the reputation and authority of the 
Y. R. A. more than anything which bore the semblance of 
precipitate legislation. During the time which will probably 
elapse before the subject is again brought forward the new 
rule will be considered in all its bearings; and, if there are 
♦'Serious drawbacks to it, moans of amending it so as to pre- 
vent the adoption of extravagant typeB will doubtless be 
found. That the present law cannot lie allowed to obtain ibr 


much longer seems dear, but it is equally clear that the new law 
should be well considered. Even if it be clearly shown that the 
new rule should he adopted as it stands, the result of the delay 
will be beneficial, as sceptics will he convinced, and the Y. R. A. 
saved from the reproach of being too ready to change. It is 
hoped, therefore, that the question may be postponed for the pre- 
sent, and that the next time Mr. Watson takes up his pen he may 
be able to record that, after full consideration, a new rule ' for 
ascertaining a vessel’s size was adopted, which led to more equit- 
able measurement, to fairer competition, and, in time., to improve- 
ment in design. 


EMIGRATION. 

T HE marked increase in emigration which we found twelve 
months ago whon noticing tho returns for 1879 was still more 
marked during the past year. According to the roturns which 
have just been issued by the Board of Trade, it appears that the 
total emigration from the ports of tho United Kingdom in 1880 
amounted to 332,294, against 217,163 iu 1879, being an increase 
of 11 5,131. But in these figures are included the foreigners who 
Hailed from ports in tho United Kingdom. These, of course, take 
nothing from our population, though no doubt they give valuable 
employment to our shipping ; and wo leave thorn out of account, 
therefore, in the remarks we aro about to oiler. Of British and 
Irish emigrants last year to ports outside of Europe there were 
227,542, against 164,274 in 1879, being an increase of 63,268. 
Sinco 1853, whon the nationality of emigrants from British and 
Irish portB was first distinguished, this latter number has been 
exceeded only three times- namely, in 1853, 1854, and 1873; so 
tliot tho British and Irish emigration last year was practically ns 
great as it has over been, except during the period of the Irish 
famine — when, however, wo cannot determine its magnitude. Of 
course it is to bo borne in mind that in 1853-4 tho population of 
tho United Kingdom was very much smaller than it is at present, 
and that consequently tho emigration was proportionately, though 
not absolutely, very much larger tlmn last year. Still it 
is a very noticeable fact that the figures should have risen so 
greatly and so suddenly. Alter tho Crimean war tho emigration 
lrom these islands began steadily to decrease, and reached a 
minimum in 1861, whon it was as email as 65,197. Al’Ler that 
it begun again to increase, and roso to a maximum in 1873, in 
which year it was ns large ns 228,345. It then again began to 
dec lease, and fell to a minimum in 1877, when it was as low as 
95,195. Once more it began to increase, and Inst your, as wo 
have already seen, amounted to 227,542. This ebb and How in 
tho tide of emigration from this country is noteworthy, und it will 
bo observed tlmt it follows a special law. Receiving its first 
great impetus from the Irish famine, when it became abnormally 
large, it seems since to have been mainly regulated by the material 
condition of the United States. I11 1861, as will bo remembered, 
the AYar of Secession broke out. Business was disorganized, and 
thoro was a general fear amongst intending emigrants that they 
might bo preseed into tho armies of tho North. In that year, 
therefore, tho number of British subjects who lauded in tho 
United States was smaller than it had previously been since 
the Irish famine. But, in fact, for tho preceding three years it 
hud fallen to about hull' wliat it had been in 1857. In tho latter 
3 ear, it may bo recollected, there was a great panic iu the United 
States, and business was depressed during tho years wo have just 
mentioned. Emigration thither accordingly fell oil', and, as wo 
have said, reached tho minimum in the first year of the War of 
Secession. The war gavo riso to a special industry and, conse- 
quently, to a great demand for labour, ami emigration again began 
to increase, and went on expanding up to 1873, when occurred the 
great railway panic. During the years of depression which 
billowed, it fell oil' until 1877, when tho lowest point was reached. 
Tho tide of prosperity in the United States then turned, and with 
an increasing demand for labour emigration also increased. 
That we aro not attributing too much importance to the United 
States labour market will be soon from the fact that, of the total of 
227,542 who loft these shores lust year, ns many as 166,570, or 
about 73 per cent., went to the United States, 

A little reflection will show us that the relation we havo 
been tracing is most natural. Community of language, laws, 
and origin might reasonably be expected to attract the 
people of this country to the United States; and, doubtless, does 
exercise considerable influence. But that community of language, 
laws, and origin alone do not determine the movement is evident 
from tho fact that tho emigration to our colonies is small, and 
varies but little IVom year to year, while the emigration of foreigners, 
particularly of Germans, varieB, like that from this country, with 
the condition of tlie labour market in the United States. The truth 
is that the great determining cause is the almost illimitable demand 
for labour which exists in the United States when trade there is 
good. The native population is large enough to be able to absorb 
and assimilate the elements . which aro added to it year by year. 
It is enterprising, energetio, and pushing enough to lead!, to 
fashion, and control these elements. And it has wealth enough to 
give them productive employment. There are two great condi- 
tions which make immigration into a country both safe and advan- 
tageous. The native population must be laige enough to assimi- 
late the foreign addition, and to impose upon it its own customs 
and manners, or else the new comers, having none of the attach- 
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meat to country which so immensely aids law elsewhore, will soon 
introduce anarchy, if not revolution. At the same time, there 
must have boon a sufficient accumulation of wealth to set the now 
comers to productive employment. In time it may be, and no 
doubt will pe, that our colonies, and particularly our Australian 
colonies, will be in a position safely to absorb a very large immi- 
grant population ; but, at present, they have not advanced suffi- 
ciently to 40 so. Tho United States, however, have now reached 
’6 point when scarcely any imaginable nddition of foreigners could 
do them serious injury, while the accumulation of wealth has 
reached a point at which tho more the new comers, tho moro rapid 
will be the development of the country. 

Mr. Gillen, both in the report which wo aro now noticing, and 
in that for lost year, directs attention to tho fact that tho tide of 
emigration from this country seems to increase with a revival of 
trade, and fall off in periods of depression. At Ural sight, this 
seems anomalous. One would rather expect to liml emigration 
greater in bad times and less in good. But it is to be borne in 
mind that the crises in tho United States generally precede those 
in this country, and tho return of prosperity there also takes place 
first. For example, the panic of 1S73 preceded by a considerable 
time the depression of trade bore at home ; and the revival became 
great and well marked there before prosperity ret unit'd here with ua. 
It is natural, therefore, that the more enterprising of tho poorer 
classes hero at home should be attracted to a country where the 
revival of trade has become moro pronounced and reached 11 
further stage. Besides, it is to be recollected that in a country 
like this, which is already so thickly populated that the struggle* 
for existence is, even in the best of times, intense, very largo 
numbers must become discontented with their lot when depression 
lasts long. They are, therefore, inclined to employ tho first money 
they earn on tho return of good times to try their chance in a country 
which affords greater opportunities for rising in the world. It may l*> 
asked, if this is so, how it happens that the United States, which 
themselves suffer severely from crises every now and then, do not 
also witness a large emigration. But, as a matter of fact, they 
do. Tho tide of emigration from Europe to America is not more 
marked or more continuous than is tho movement of population 
within tho United States themselves, from tho East- to tho West. 
Tho centre of population has been steadily shifting more and more 
to the westward; and the present revival in trade there was pre- 
ceded by a migration to the new and unsettled lands of the \\ e.-t 
of almost unprecedented magnitude. Indeed, il may be said 
without much exaggeration that the revival of trade in the United 
States was largely due to the fact tlial the mechanics and mill- 
hands, who in the inflation period and under the inlluence of pro- 
tective tariffs lmd been collected in tho great towns of the 
Eastern and middle States, were dispersed by tho panic of 1S73, 
and sought now homes and new employment in the wheat-growing 
lands of the North-West. As it happened, a series of good harvests 
in tho United States was contemporaneous with a series of very 
bad harvests in Europe, in consequence tho surplus produce of the 
one continent was available lor tho needs of the oilier, and pro- 
duced tho prosperity which is now so great. It is piobable, there- 
fore, that emigration on a large scale will continue for some time 
longer from Europe to the United States; but, for reasons which 
we shall presently point out, it is not likely that tie* present year 
will witness an increase upon the last, rather, perhaps, we may 
expect n slight falling off. 

Tho increase of emigration from British and Irish porta was ac- 
companied by an increase of immigration homewards. Thus the 
immigrants of British nud Irish origin numbered lust year 47,00*7, 
against 37,936 in 1879; being an increase of 9,071. This increase 
is small, no doubt, compared with the increase in emigration. 
But it is in accordance with past experience, immigration, like 
emigration, increasing in good times, and falling off in had times. 
Tho course seems to lie for emigration to increase much the more 
rapidly in the early years of a trade revival, and to be nearly over- 
taken Inter on by tho increase in immigration, and then for both 
slowly to decrease until tho tide of prosperity turns once more. 
The immigrants of British and Irish origin were distinguished 
from others for tho first time in 1876, and their numbers steadily 
decreased up to 1879, when they numbered only 37,936. East 
year, as we have already scon, they began ngain to increase, slightly 
exceeding 47, 000. In 1877 immigration so nearly balanced emi- 
gration that the difference was only 31,305— that is to say, the 
loss of population through tho departure of our own people had 
almost come to an end. Since then emigration has increased so 
rapidly that it exceeded the immigration last year by as much as 
180,535, or almost Bix times as much as in 1877. 

We said above that the great increaso in emigration lust year 
wab to Borne extent exceptional, and our reason for saving so is 
that there was a suddon and a very reuiarknhlo increase in the Irish 
emigration. The Irish emigrants, who in the three years 1853-55 
formed 61 per cent, of the total emigration from these islands, 
had fallen in 1879 t0 2 5 P or cent.; but last year they rose again 
to 41 per cent. The absolute increase was from 41,296 to 
93,641 ; and, what is more remarkable, the greater part of this 
emigration took place in the first six months of the year. Almost 
the whole or the Irish emigration is to the United States, and, 
naturally, it varies even moro than the whole British and Irish 
emigration with the state of trade at the other side of the Atlantic. 
But there was this additional cause operating last year, that, ns 
we all xeiaember, the harveBt of 1879 was the worBt experienced in 
Ireland since the famine years. The whole western coast of Ireland 
was very little removed from actual famine. The Government hod to 


step in to administer relief, and even outside the districts specially 
scheduled there was intense and deep distress. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that almost all the young and enterprising persons who 
could scrape together the means, and were not bound to remain in 
Ireland by ties too strong to bo easily broken, should be eager to 
get to the United States, away from such deep distress at home 
and to such great prosperity there. Accordingly, wo find that, out 
of tho 93,641 persons of Irish origin who emigrated Inst year, oyer 
63,000— that is to say, over 67 per cent. — took their departure iu 
the first six months. The harvest of 1SS0 was good in Ireland, 
and ns soon as it became plain that it would be so, there was a 
slackening iu the tide of emigration, l’oaaibly also political in- 
fluences, and tho hopes they aroused, had their effect; at any 
rate, it is remarkable that, while emigration from Ireland doubled 
in a single year, two-thirds of tho total emigration of 1880 occurred 
in tho first "half of the year. 


REVIEWS. 


TIIE KOKH NAMED THE CiOUERNOUK * 

T IIE Book of the Gorrnmr is 0110 of a class of books which 
better suited the general tastes of the sixteenth century, but 
which will not lack readers in the nineteenth, and perhaps not in 
tho twentieth. Tho author is, indeed, a personage of considerable 
interest both in himself and in his writings. But, in spite of the 
largo influence which lie exercised on tho thought and life of his 
own age, he became practically forgotten. Politically, his fame 
was eclipsed by that of the more illustrious statesman who 
may be said to have died the victim of tho personal cruelty of 
Charles I., and who is said to have broil his kinsman. So much 
more prominent became the figure of tho latter that even Ilnllaiu 
speaks of the Hook of the Governor as the work of John Elyot. 
This neglect of later ages is no matter for surprise. Elyot worked 
throughout, his long Career for a definite purpose, and his purpose 
was answered far probably beyond liis highest hopes. JIu found 
that education in his own time rested on 110 solid basis, and that 
in some professions a merely empirical practice was kept up by a 
pretence of knowledge which was virtually nothing better than a 
sham. The apparatus for teaching was miserably deficient, and lie 
set to work to improve it with a zeal which entitles him to a place 
scarcely below that of Colet or Ascham. In short, he took in hand 
a task which was of tho first, importance at the time, and his efforts 
were 011 the whole rewarded with a signal success, although that 
success itself brought on him what he may perhaps lm\e regarded 
as one of the greatest, misfortunes of his life. Throughout tho 
long scries of years in whic h ho was able to thiuk and to write, 
he devoted his whole energy to the aduincement of learning; 
and tho large circulation attained by his books showed that 
his efforts were fully appreciated by his countrymen. Theso 
books have a further interest in their bearing on tho his- 
tory of thp English language. To its strength and beauty Elyot 
was thoroughly alive; but he felt not less keouly the poverty of 
its vocabulary for practical work in many of the most necessary 
regions of thought, and he resolved deliberately to supply the want 
by the adoption of words from other languages. Of these words 
not a few may be pedantic and absurd. It was, in truth, scarcely 
possible for one in Elyot s position to avoid overshooting bis mark; 
but a large number of his words have been permanently estab- 
lished in ordinary English speech as well as in the diction of 
science. Elyot saw clearly tlml a vast multitude of notions could 
never he expressed by terms built upon purely English roots ; and 
he therefore adopted a method ju>t the opposite of that by which 
Mr. Barnes is trying now to effect counter-revolution. At least 
lie helped to mnko tho substitution of such terms 09 “fore- 
begged thought puttings” and “ twin suehness ” for “ preconceived 
ideas” and “duality” impossible; ami wo may be justified in 
thiukii g that Elyot in tho sixteenth century was bettor able to 
give an estimate than wo can be now of the probable result of such 
experiments. 

Of Elyot, then, it may safely be said that neither his personal 
history nor his book-work ought to he forgotten. An effort was 
made about fifty years ago to rescue thorn from this neglect; and 
tho edition published in 1834 by Mr. Turbervillo Eliot was tho 
first which had appeared for about two centuries and a half. The 
fact that t.he edition now put forth by Mr. Croft is tho tenth is 
proof of the large success achieved by Thomas Elyot as an author 
in Iris own and the next following generations, Mr. Eliot’s 
edition, based professedly on 0110 of j 564, or, us Mr. Croft thinks 
it must have been, on the one of 1546, seems to have fallen ulinost 
dead from the press, and scarcely to have deserved a better late, 
lie claimed consideration for the amount of thought and trouble 
which he had bestowed upon it; but he assuredly misconceived 
altogether tho duty of tho editor of such a work us the Goveruour. 
Refusing to bold himself responsible for its “apparent quaintness 
or obscurity of style,” he made it liis business to “ simplify tho 
composition of tho original work,” and he got through his task 
by dint of changes which converted “ adumbrations ” iuto “ adjur- 
ations, “ verbe ” into “ herb,” “craftesman ” iuto “ crafts of men,” 

* The Boke named the Goucrntntr , devised by Sir Thomas Tl’yot, Knight . 
Edited from the First Edition of 1531 by Henry jjprbert Stephen Cruft, M.A* 
Ban ister-at-Lnw. London : C. Ivegan I'aul & Cu. 18 So. 
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u taken with the nmymiro ” into “ seized with the mania/’ and 
“comeliness of nobility” into “comeliness of no utility.” In 
the matter of the book his shortcomings as an editor are not less 
serious. Whole paragraphs are wanting, the absonce of which, 
Mr. Oroft remarks, can generally be discovored only by comparison 
with the black-letter edition ; nor did Mr. Eliot make the least 
attempt to explain ' in foot-notes any points in the text which 
couhEnot fail to lie either obscure or unintelligible to readers of 
the present day. lastly, he seems to ha?o mistaken altogether 
the very purpose of the book. In his view it is M an ablo treatise 
on the interesting wand important science of political economy,’ 
and his hope in republishing it was that it might serve ah an 
antidote to^the visionary schemes of political enthusiasts who 
.broach dofifrines which cannot bo reconciled with religion, justice, 
or wjtbtfeffabuA* With such a mode of treating n work which is 
strietty.dthical he could scarcely fail to go wrong in every portion 
bf IiSb task ; and we might wonder, not that his edition was 
Tftglected, but that it had uny sale at nil. 

By pointing out the defects and wrongdoings of hiH predecessor! 
Mr. Oroft dofiues his own duties ns an oditor; and it must, wo 
think, be Allowed that ho has fulfilled them with abundant con- 
scientiousness. Sir Thomas Elyot b purpose was to deal, hjs Mr. 
Orqft somewhat strangely expresses it, with “ the ethics of 
morals”; and in carrying out tnis purpose he ranged at will over 
the whole ethical philosophy of the ancient world, working up his 
subject with au infinity of historical illustrations. But, ul though 
almost every sentence which he wroto down has either a direct 
roforonco or an allusion to some passage which ho had come across 
in his wide reading, he seldom gives any references, and fails oftch 
to name the writer whose words he may bo citing. Mr. Oroft 
has tnkon on himself the verification of this vast multitude of 
quotations, more or less exact, or of adaptations from passages of 
a like meaning in other writers; and he has naturally found that, 
the task involved huge labour. Working on for years, lie hits nt 
length accomplished it, and the result is an assemblage of notes 
which cannot fail to increase the reader’s interest in the perusal 
of a text in itself highly suggestive as well os entertaining, even if 
we take no account of the author s singular earnestness in his 
work. Not content with the completeness of this part of his 
undertaking, Mr. Oroft has bestowed equal pains on his glossary, 
which tills nearly two hundred pages of small typo. This glossary 
shows throughout his wide and accurate learning ; but, if he has 
erred at all, he has erred in the way of giving his readers too 
much rather than too little. Sixteon of tho closely printed columns 
of the glossary are given to the word Oocknnyes, cockney. Nothing 
more perhaps can be done to illustrate the history of its usage by 
English writers; but the wealth of information on this point 
seems to throw little light on the origin of tho word, and in this 
respect the short entry of Mr. Skeat in his Etymological Dic- 
tionary of the English Language is far more satisfactory. Mr. 
Croft "proves by a plethora of citations the fact that the word 
bore generally a disparaging meaning ; but wo may reasonably 
wish to know why it should have done so, and Mr. Skeat here 
offers a suggestion, which he calls 41 a mere guess,” urging that 
tho possible connexion of cokeney with the Middlo English 
coin* should not be overlooked. The word bears, he adds, a re- 
markable resemblance to tho Welsh coeyinaidd, meaning 44 con- 
ceited,” 44 simple,” or 44 foppish,” from coryyn, a conceited fellow, 
which seems to suggest a further comparison with tho Gaelic 
yoiyanach, coxcomb-lilcu, and the Old Gaelic cum, void, hollow. 

Lastly, Mr. Croft has prefixed to the Moke of the Gouertmur a 
biography of Thomas Klyot, which for many readers may have an 
interest greater than that of tho work which it precedes. It is 
written with great care, nor can it justly bo urged that it is over- 
loaded with irrelevant matter — a sin to which the writers of 
memoirs for which there is somo dearth of material are often 
tempted. It certainly cannot be said that Elyot lived only for 
book-work, but be attracts ub chiefly as a writer, and still more 
from tho motive which prompted all his ta^s. ilia one 
object was to render the citizen more tit to do h& duty in the 
common weal th, and more particularly those citizens who are to 
exercise authority in it. \Vith Aristotle this included tho whole 
body of freemen ; but Elyot had to take the word with somo 
limitation, and he put out his book with no slight misgivings as to 
its reception. In setting forth the training needed to lit a man 
for functions of State, he had to speak clearly about many pre- 
vailing faults and viceB which had taken deep root, and which 
many were content, and even eager, to pass off as virtues. lie 
bad to attack many vested interests, utid the grounds on which he 
did ho, ns in the case of medicine, might lie condemned as perilous 
not merely to those interests, hut to society and religion. Against 
such criticism he found a defender in no less a personage than the 
King, who, he says, 44 with princely wordcs full of majestie, com- 
mended my diligence, simplicite, and corage, in that I spared none 
nstate in the rebukynge of vice ” ; nor can it well be doubted that 
Elyot’s appointment os Ambassador to the Emperor in the Low 
Countries was his reward for writing this book. This honour, 
which we may suppose largely added to the number of its readers, 
was for him the beginning of troubles. Henry VIII. was not 
lavish in the pay which he accorded to his envoys and ambassadors, 
and sometimes the pay accorded was kept back, or not bestowed At 
all. Many were thus unable to appear in a manner worthy of the 
accredited Ministers of the English sovereign. Like others, Elyot 
bad to draw on bis own resources ; and when he came back very 
much the poorer for the high office which he had filled, he had to 
tee the further losses involved in his being chosen to serve as 


Sheriff of Cambridgeshire. Writing to Cromwell, he makes no 
secret of his straits. His journey, he says, had been “ moche 
grievous© ” to him, 

for that I have brought mysolf thereby in grotc dett, spending therein 
ill most six hundred marcs above the Kinges allowance, and thereby am 
(‘.onstrayned to putt away many of my s&vantes whomo I loved well. . . . 

I borowed of the Kiugo a hundred marcs, which I wold f&yne pave if mvn 
other croditours wer not more importune on me than Frendesshola bo. fifir, 
for ns moclic as the Kinge nlowid me but xxs. the day, and I spent xls. the 
day, and often times four marcs, and moreover 1 reoeyvyng tho Kinges 
money in ungclls, 1 lost in every iingvll xivd. sterling .... 1 heresay e that I 
am named in llio bill of Sheriffs for Cambrigo Shy re. If the Kinge should 
appovnt mo, tlmn am I more undone, and shall nevor be able to serve him 
nor to kept: my house ; consydering that nomnn eskapith onto of that office 
withoutu the loss of one hundred marcs, and a* for my practice in office ye 
Homcwliut duo know. If Uodd sent me not other lyving 1 were likely to 

begg. 

Elyot’s application to Cromwell was useless ; but be contrived 
to got on, and lie carried on tho tasks of bis life to a time when 
Cromwell and his more illustrious friend, Thomas More, had long 
since fallen victims to tho despotism of their master. That Elyot 
should still address Henry in language not less glowing than that 
which ho had used before tho commission of these crimes is 
perhaps not to ho wondered at ; but, although he may not he 
chargeable with meanly disowning his friendship with More, we 
cannot say that this aspect of Elyot’s public life is specially attrac- 
tive. It is singular, as Mr. Croft remarks, that Elyot should never - 
have made the least reference in any of hiB books or in any letter 
thus far discovered to the story told by William Roper, More’s 
son-in-law, that Klyot received the tidings of More’B death from 
the mouth of Charles V. himself, who, on Elyot’s saying that ho 
know nothing ubout the fact, told him that it was very true, add- 
ing, 44 If wee had bine Mr. of such a ser vaunt, of whose doinges 
ourselves have hud these many yeares noo small experience, wee 
woldo rather have lost the best cittio of our dominiones than have 
lost such a worth io Gouncellor.’’ Mr. Croft thinks that the truth 
of this story, 44 which in itself is too pvocis3 to be disputed,” is 
indirectly confirmed by other circumstances, which he goes on to 
examine minutely. 

Of Elyot’s writings tho Hoke of the Gouernour was undoubtedly 
the most important ; and to many it may bo interesting chiefly in 
its relation to other works which inlluenced the thought of his 
ago, while they guided his own. To some of these, ns to tho 
Institutio J’nncijris Chrietiani of Erasmus, bo rofers directly ; of 
tho l)e lieyno et Hey is Imtitutione of I’atrizi, from whoso pages 
lie borrowed largely, ho makes no mention ; but it is enough to 
say that it was no part of hia plan to give references systematically. 

In working out his design ho looks on the whole world of thought 
ns a field from which ho may gather such materials as may be 
likely to serve bis purpose, and he writes as one saturated with n 
learning which, from its very bulk, sometimes becomes unmanage- 
able. lienee tho number of digressions, which often run to pro- 
digious length, and Boom to make him lose all remembrance of 
his immediate topic. The subject of poetry leads him to deBcant 
r)n tho objections urged against poets from the mischievous por- 
tions of their works ; and on this path lie advances until lie has to 
pull himself up with au effort. 44 In deiendynge of oratours and 
poctcH I hod all m os to forgotten where I was.” In his statements 
of fact ho is seldom far wrong; but ho sometimes strains his evi- 
dence unduly. The occasional mention of the dances of youths 
and maidens by ancient writers is a perilous foundation for the 
general statement that 44 in every dauuse, of a most© auncieut cus- 
tom!*, there daunseth together a man and a woman, holding each 
other by tho hando or tho armo.” But, in truth, the chapters on 
dancing are throughout wonderful specimens of recondite sym- 
bolical doctrine, interesting from moro than one point of view, 
although, it may bo, wearisomo from others. 

On the whole, Elyot’s book, although successful, brought him no 
reat wealth. 1 tut tho nobleness of tho man comes out in the 
confession that money was not the end for which he had put down 
his thoughts upon paper. I Io might, he knows, have better con- 
sulted his worldly interests in other wayB. But he Bays : — 

To excuse mo of my foly, 1 will pro fosse without nrmgaunci*. that when 
I considered that k unhinge eontynueth when fortune flyttuth, huvinge also 
rynging in myn cure the terrible cheoko that the good inaister in the gos- 
jiell gave to his ydel servauntu for ludingo his money in a clowte and not 
disposing it for his maister’s ad vaunt age, those two words, Serve ncquam,* o 
Btered my h peri ten thut It caused me to take morn regurdc to my lost rek- 
ning Ihu’u to my riches or worldly promotion. And all thouglic I do neither 
lyspute nor expounds holy scripture, yet in suchc workes ns 1 have and 
intend to ncttc forth, my poore talent shall be, God will in ge, in such wise 
bestowed that no ijmuiius conscience shalbo theruwitli offended. 

Mr. Croft has rightly judged that to the career and the writings 
of such a man, if fitly brought before them — os they are in these 
volumes — Englishmen will not be indifferent. 


SKETCHES IN INDIAN INK.* 

riHIESE sketches, we are told in the preface, are intended for 
JL people in England who may wish to know how Indian exile 
acts upon Englishmen and Englishwomen. We sincerely trust 
that there are amongst civilians, members of the staff corps, and 
merchants and planters, a good many on whom an Indian, career 
has acted in a very different wa^ Too many of the characters 

* Sfotchc* in Indian Ink. By John Smith, Junior. Calcutta t M Eng- 
lishman ” Office. London : Allen & Co. x88o. 
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lire bor§s or cooks. It is true that there is no attempt to 
describe an elopement or a seduction, and that there is some 
local colouring and a few clever remarks. But there is nothing 
whatever to delude the author into the belief that he is gifted 
with a talent for describing society ; or that he cao turn out peu- 
and-ink sketches worthy of a moment's comparison with his prede- 
cessors in the same line. Of Anglo-Indian life, as it flits about 
in mess-rooms, hill-stations, dinner-parties, the racquet-court 
and the cricket-ground and the racecourse, ho hAs very likely 
seen something. But he has the merest surface knowledge 
of native society; he writes unlor a scarcely concealed dislike 
of chiefs and princes and their country ; and it is difficult 
to say whether, supposing his knowledge of India to cowpriso the 
days before the Mutiny, he could ever have knd any genuino interest 
in either old regime or new. It is a perilous thing, too, to invent 
names which suit your characters and give an inkling of their 
professions. This sort of device has been effectively resorted to by 
Walter Scott and by Thackeray. But when the writer laughs at 
the late Samuel Warren for giving his men and women nick names 
taken from the nursery and the schoolroom, ho falls into the same 
error himself. To descriho an indigo-planter as lflueskin ; a Judge 
of Sessions as De Murrer; a pugnacious clergyman as Boxer; a 
young civilian os Cad waller; and ladies as Mr?*. Frysku and Mrs. 
(I eneral Bangles ; is no proof of invention or literary skill. And 
if the language which these personages employ, the topics they 
select, the sermons they preach, and the amusements in which 
they indulge, are to be taken us lair representations of society in 
"Upper India, all we can say is that Colonel Smith must have had 
the ill-luck to fall in with a good deal of vulgarity, or 
else that, in a world where there has always boon some 
healthy leaven to purify the mass, bo has an eye for little hut tho 
low parts of human nature. When Oakjuid was published a 
quarter of a century ago, an Anglo-Indian oilicial was asked by a 
dignitary of tho Church whether in the Indian services there were 
really such excellent persons ns Stanton, Mr. Middleton, Mi*s 
Middleton, and others. On receiving a reply that there we re such 
in the* speaker's humble opinion, the Churchman snapped his 
lingers, and said that, with such leaders, society, in spite of Cade 
and other low characters, could not he demoralized. 

Neither does the author seem to us very accurate or felicitous 
in the few historical allusions and tho sketches of natives with 
which he tries to vary the dull festivities of English magnates. 
For instance, ho endeavours to prove Macaulay wrong in his allu- 
sion to a well-wo^n Urdu couplet about tho horses and elephants 
of Warren Hastings. The contention of Colonel Smith is that 
the lines refer to the hasty flight of the Governor-General from 
Benares, when Chnit Sing, il he had only known it, had the ruler 
of India in his power. Hero there is a remarkable confusion as 
well ns an omission. In ilie original lines, as applied to the Governor- 
General, tho saddle is put properly on the liorso and tho howdah 
upon the elephant; mid Hastings, though doubtless not ostenta- 
tious in character, went, in and out of Calcutta on capari- 
soned elephants, as those animals had not then been excluded from 
within the Mahralla liitch. When, some quarter of il century 
afterwards, Colonel Monson retreated in con fusion before Holkar, 
the Sepoys altered tho current saying about Hastings, niul laughed 
at M unseen Sahib running away with tho Midrilu on the elephant 
and the howdah on the horse. It would have been much to the 
purpose had this venturous critic recollected a homely prmerhabout 
puttiug the saddle on the right lmrso. Then we have a specimen of 
very loose evidence on which Mr. Shore, afterwards Cord Teign- 
mouth, is represented ns having held the rope, ladder by which Sir 
Philip Francis tried to carry oil" Mmo. Craud, who beeamo the wife 
of Talleyrand, from tho house of her lir.NL h unhand. Tho letter of M . 
Grand himself, ns quoted in an vt»Ai\ y of tlie lute Sir John Kaye on 
Philip Francis, is now Indore us. From this wo find that when 
Plii lip Francis had managed to get clear off, his friend and accom- 
plice, Mr. Shoe, was caught ami tied to a chair by u faithful ltuj- 
put Jemadar; and that Mr. Shore and uthuia were said to have 
been clamorous for the prisoner's release. It also uppears that, 
on the solo evidence of this Jemadar, tho injured husband ac- 
cused Mr. Shore and others with active complicity, to w hich these 
gentlemen replied very naturally to the effect that they had merely 
come forward on hearinga disturbance. Any one conversant with tho 
proclivities of native witnesses, who invariably make a drag-net of 
every one present at a row and put them down as defendants lest 
they should be called as witnesses on tho other side, will know 
what value to set. on the evidence of a “ faithful black ” anxious 
for the honour of his mnstor. Moreover, it ib clear from the evi- 
dence given at the trial in the Supreme Court that Mr. Shoo was 
the chief participator in the villany, while Mr. Shore's high cha- 
racter All through his career is quite enough to clear him from an 
improbable accusation tacked on hv a native witness to a stratum 
of solid fact, and reproduced by M. Grand iu a narrative evidently 
written under tlie most excited uud violent feelings, as was very 
natural. 

Macaulay said once that, after the appearance of Byrons 
poetry, no novel was quite complete without somo unhappy Lara- 
like peer. Similarly after the Mutiny and the Nano, Azinmllah, 
and tho rest of them, few Indian talcs have been wanting in Bomo 
native chief with a furtive glance, a polished demeanour, and ob- 
sequious flattery that veiled the blackest of hearts. In these 
sketches tie “ Baron ” is loud-voiced, which, by the way, a native 
rarely isjfcnd he is elegantly said to be a compound ot the tiger, 
the snake, and the gorilla. This Oriental Front-de-Boaut' is 
denounced to^the magistrate by one Ishmool Beg as having 


Abducted, confined, and ill-treated his sister.^ Sheikh Shaitan 
Buksli— an improbable compound or combination of words — the 
aforesaid Eastern Baron, in order to be on an eqnality with 
his opponent, rides into the station, pays a visit to the magis- 
trate, and gives his own version of the occurrence, to the 
effect that the accusing Ishmael had gone off with a large sum 
of money entrusted to him for the purchase of a hone, and was 
trying to seduce the Sheikh's wife. After thi^ interview, the 
magistrate determines to go to tho spot himself; and so far there 
is no violent improbability in the narrative. Many an active 
magistrate has mounted bis best Arab, aud has ridden a dozeft 
miles or more under a burning sun or a hot wind, to relooss^a 
captive, to arrest a noted bad character, to visit a bazaar ravaged. 
by fire, or to prevent an affray about boundaries jmdL qp* 
crops. On arrival at tho “ Baron's ” residence, the erPfcrfthC$4 
eye of the magistrate at once detects tho zenana or women % 

moots, and a 4 ‘ wild gipsy-like woman,” with dishevetteMatTjft^ , 
marks of recent ill-treatment, rushes out and throws herself flx hie 
feet. Of course she corroborates the tale of Ishmael and denies 
any lawful marriage with the chief. Hitherto all this iqight 
possibly have happened as described. Native Rajas do oerv 
tainly carry oil women, ill-treat them in soclusion, and 
get \ip faEe counter-claims. It is also within official ex- 
perience that active magistrates have been resisted when forcing 
an entrance or endeavouring to apprehend a prisoner, and that* 
they have been subsequently way In id and murdered by vin- 
dictive scoundrels of the Frout-de-litnuf type. Mr. Blake, many 
years back, was assassinated at Jaiporu in a sudden tumult. Mr. 
Fraser was waylaid and shot, at Delhi by a bravo acting at. the in- 
stigation of a Nawiib, who was afterwards hanged lor it. Captain 
Alcock, being mistaken for Mr. Unwin, the experienced magistrate 
of a district in the North-West Provinces Bpino thirty-five years 
ago, was dragged out of his palanquin at night by a notod Dacoit 
and his band, and then and there murdered. But we do not think 
that any native 'ver tried to get rid of an English functionary iu tho 
sudden way attempted by .Shaitan Buksli, or that any magistrate 
would have been so .simple ns to fall into such a trap. Mr. Ernest 
Hathaway, for eurh is tins magistrate's name, tells the Chief that 
lie is to bo responsible for the lady’s safe-keeping, and that some- 
u definite arrangement ” must bo made on tho morrow, and then 
he leaves tho palace accompanied by one of tho young men 
whom .Shaitan Buksh has thoughtfully assigned to him as att 
escort. At u convenient place iu tho road, where the sand 
is deep and the horses slacken speed, the mounted Pathan un- 
slings his firelock, nnd quietly puts a bullet into the unsuspect- 
ing English man. However, the shot, is not fatal; and Mr. Iiath- 
nwav, alter becoming insensible, mid delirious, is sent to the hills, 
and nursed by two charming women ; and then he very speedily 
becomes engaged to the attractive young lady of tho story, who 
only waited to know }j»»r own mind and is very sorry for having 
listened to any naughty stories about her lover, a native 
chief, and a woman. 

As an instance of the carelessness of tho author, Shaitan 
Buksli, in tho first chapters, is very properly called ft Sheikh. 
Towards the end of the tale he liguros as a Raja ; in 
short, he becomes a Mahotmncdan and a’ Hindu by turns. Wo 
are ve ry sorry to add that, to the eternal discredit of tho police 
and the judicial authorities of Ilakitupore, both Shaitan Buksh 
and the murderous Path an escape without summary punishment. 
No steps are taken to procure any evidence agaiust tho former, 
and the latter escapes by a timely flight. Nottd villains in these 
sketches have an easy way of getting off, in spite of police, tele- 
graphs, and other means within the reach of detectives and 

magistrates. Porcival E , who is a great scamp but bears an 

ancient name, marries a charming young lady, seventeen years of 
ago, aud “ full of joy and trust and undeveloped affection.” 
That ko ill-treats his nice young wife, and prefers to her a 
wretched and tawdry half-caste, is, of course, part of his character. 
The young wife is thrown violently out of a buggy, and tho wicked 
husband murders his own father-in-law ; but, although these 
atrocities take place at a largo military station in tho Upper pro- 
vinces, tho villain is enabled to hide, tako the mail train to Cal- 
cutta, nt tho lowest computation six hundred mil«9 away, and get 
clear oil* to New Zealand or Australia. We fear the author's expe- 
rience in mess rooms hardly qualifies him to bo a judge of the 
possibilities of distance, time, nnd ordinary departmental activity. 
Another military demirep tries to ruin his brother oflicer at cards,, 
and after having fought endless duels, fairly runs away from the 
levelled pistol of til*' Honourable P. VValsingkam. The rouS hod 
imprisoned and half starved a native banker in a subterranean 
chamber ; and we hear nothing more of this lighting but runaway 
.Englishman till his blackened corpso is recognized inside th* 
Cashmere Gate at the fall of Delhi. Tho very mutineers bad 
been so ashamed of him that, although he had pointed the gone 
against, tho English troops oil tho ridge outside, they left him 
nailed to n cross. 

This writer is probably capable of producing something hotter than 
this poor stuff. An imitation of Carlyle's peculiarities is decidedly 
clever, and there is a fair amount of intelligence and observation. 
But, to write a good novel or story about India, a man should not 
hute the country aud peoplo ns this writer obviously does.. 
lie has not even a good word to say for life in tents during tho 
cold sooson. This is a time to which a civilian, engineer, or 
surveyor, chained to the desk for eight months in the year, looks- 
forward with feelings akin to those of a permanent official in tin* 
English Civil Service who can get away in September or October 
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to salmon-fishing and grouse -shooting in the Highlands or to the 
Italian lakes. The independence, the pure air, the repeated 
change of scene, the absence of endless interruptions and petty 
womes, the lawful combination of sport and pleasure with work 
«nd intercourse with the agriculturists, invest camp life with un- 
failing attractions. A distorted account of a time so passed de- 
scribes it as “ the most horrible six weeks that ever I spent in my 
life." India was not conquered, and will not bo civilized or hi 
held, by men holding these opinions, and it would be unjust to 
*the present race of officials -to think that they set about their 
•duties in the spirit with which they are credited in these third- 
cate tales. 

A 0 

HAROLD SAXON.* 

fpHERE is a*masculino rincr about the syllables of “ Alan Muir." 
X The author of Harold Saxon confirms the inference by the 
«8e of the personal pronoun belonging to the stronger sex, and 
even a reviewer is unaccustomed to contradict a lady. Yet “ every 
-one who has been so pAtient as to rend this history with common 
care ” as far as the middle of the third volume will have pondered 
in much perplexity the opening sentences of a chapter which, in- 
deed, bears as a heading “ Iler Pretty Way ” : — 

Unless the readors of this story have been exceptionally fortunate in life, 
each of them has known at Nome time the sensation of relief which follows 
when we throw off a tight-fitting garment put mi without consideration 
and worn with excruciating pain • while all the time we have been forced 
to look pictures of attention or enjoyment. The reviving circulation, the 
•expanded lung, the freer breath, the relief from torture, may be reckoned 
among the most felicitous experiences of human life, and almost repay tho 
•sufferer for the past. 

Mr. Alan Muir may hAvo known in liis day the miseries of tight 
boots ; but these aro not usually known na 14 garments.” As a 
Scotchman he may have also groaned in spirit under other bonds 
•of fashion to which a Southerner would patiently submit ; yet 
4t the expanded Jungs ” and “ freer brontli ” of relief do not fall in 
with such a supposition, and it is certain that no waistcoat- 
buttons could bear the strain which the author so feelingly 
describes. Another and analogous difficulty moots the patient 
reader a little further on : — 

Mrs. Ye^ey’s dross was nothing short of faultier. Fivc-and -twenty 
years ago, fair reader, a bonnet was a bonnet indeed . . . it was n bonnet 
that covered the whole head, and the neck, and the cars, and came down 
under the chin, and was tied with a substantial bow of ribbon, ll did, as 
one must coufess, faintly BUggest the idea of a coalscuttle ; but . . . mighty 
m the bonnet was in size, it yet allowed the sun to behold something of a 
neck of very queenly mould. 

The ordinary male writer, before presuming, if ho presumed at 
«n, to describe such mysteries, would have turned to the pages of 
a recognized authority, and, instructed by John Leech, would 
•scarcely have identified the “ Kiss-me-quick ” bonnet of “ five-and- 
twenty years ago ” either with the earlier “ coalscuttle ** or with 
Alati Muir's description of it. To a young lady, certainly, tho 
fashions of 1855 would Bcem ns much ancient history as those of 
1830 j but then the author of Harold Saxon is not a young lady, 
but a man. As a man, too, we cannot concedo to hixu any indul- 
.gence on the plea of “ Varium et mutahilo semper,” which we should 
willingly grant in the case of a lady novelist who might provoke 
4is half-a-dozen times in as many consecutive chapters to tho con- 
tradictory assertions that the book was tolerably readable, and 
intolerably foolish. 

The pnncipb that ia a modern novel the hero should bo in love 
with three women at once, of whom one at least should be 
married, has been established by so high an authority, and has 
been so recently re-affirmed, that no reasonable objection can be 
taken to Harold Saxon's relations with Gertrude Treasure, 
Kathleen O’Brien, and the lady of the bonnet, except possibly on 
the ground that he was a clergyman. Even this criticism has been 
anticipated by tbe author, who assures us that the clerical hero did 
not believe anything, and therefore confined his ministrations in 
Theodosia Chapel to its pulpit, carefully avoiding the reading- 
desk. Sermons, as reported or conceived by writers of contempo- 
rary fiction, are usually deep and wondrous utterances, breathing 
we know not what of soul-agonies and the like; and Alan Muir 
has faithfully copied the regulation pattern. In Harold Saxon's 
case this stylo may have been true to nature ; for it is known that 
aomewhere about the time of his ordination tho Bishop of London 
requested from one of his candidates information whether tho sermon 
submitted, as was then customary, to the Episcopal judgment was 
intended for an educated or an uneducated congregation. In tho 
latter case, the Bishop remarked, they will not understand a word 
of it ; in the former, they will think that you are mad. And Mr. 
Saxon, whose story is described as “of the Church and the 
world,” began his experiencies of the Church in the East-end of 
* London. This region, as the ancient manor of Stebonheath, was 
formerly a favourite royal hunting-ground, and has since pjissed 
into the hands of the novelists, who range in it at their 
Will, starting by general consent such game &a they may 
please. It is therefore quite natural to learn that in the parish 
of Whitechapel “ on every acre there dwelt a thousand heathen,” 
the area of tbe parish consisting actually of 174 acres, with 
4 population, including many Jews and some Christians, of 

* Harold Saxon : u Story of the Church and the World. By Alan Muir, 

Author of u Children's Children ” 3 vob. Loudon : Smith, Elder, & 
Co. 188*. 
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34,874* The larger Whitechapel Union, on an ana of 4 06 
acres, has an average population of 189 to the aero; but “a 
thousand ” certainly sounds betterin a story. espeofeUy “heathen.” 

In the same way, it is natural to find the motor of Whitechapel 
“ casting his big body on the little lodging-house sofa, which 
squeaked like a mouse as it felt the descent pf tho ponderous 
frame” in his preparation “to smoke a quiet pipe ” with the 
curate. But from the East End the scene rapidly changes to 
“ Great Axemouth,” & “ city ” aomewhere on tiro southern coast, 
where, as is usual in “ cities,” the clerical element in sooiety was 
strong. There were, in fact, rather more than forty clergymen, 
of whom “ about thirty were of the Gossamer,” or Low Churchi 
“party; about five of the Threshem,” or High Ohurohme^Jk 
while “ tho Moderates, as represented by the Vicar, may have a 
been half-a-dozen more.” Great Axemouth, it will be ob- 
served, differed from other cities in the curious fact that the 
head of its hierarchy was not the Bishop with his Chapter 
of Cathedral clergy ; but a modest “ Vicar, with 400/. a year, 
whose patron, and possibly lay rector as well, was a young 
baronet given to breakfasting on brandy and beefsteaks, and to 
making presents of diamonds, at a cost of 500/., to Miss Fanny 
Feathertoe, “ the queen of burlesque ” at a “ London theatre where 
beauty and dancing are always to be found,” and in private life 
an estimable young lady who nved at home with her old mother, 

“ kept her heart faithfully for the man of her choice, a fellow- 
actor, and kept her presents, too.” There was a bishop somewhere 
about, available on emergency for the Great Axemouth people, “ a 
quiet, fatherly ecclesiastic,” “ mild, whitehaired,” and “old but 
of him we catch only a passing glimpse in his easy chair as he 
deplores many times over his inability to “ refuse to induct ” to 
tho vnc&nt vicarage a certain Reverend John Rudd, a popular 
preacher who appears in the second volume with a black eye, and 
who disappears from the scene in tho third, “ half under the vestry 
table ” before evening service, “ delivering a second handful into 
the mouth of the organist, which finishes off his froht teeth.” It 
may be well to explain in passing that the author of Harold 8 ax<m f 
in common with many older and wiser persons, disapproves of the 
buying and selling of church patronage through ecclesiastical 
Agents ; and that, by way of emphasizing this censure, the represen- 
tative of this agent class, one Mr. Augustus Fly, is made to enter 
on his profession by being physically kicked downstairs, a process 
which is repeated raotuphorically by his biographer at intervals 
throughout the story. Tho early client of this gentleman, Mr. 
Harold Saxon, is made also to fall downstairs, but with no other 
assistance than that of a small dog, and with results which prove 
in the end highly beneficial to his fortunes. 

Next to tho extermination of traffickers in advowsons, the pur- 
pose, if there be a purpose, with which this story has been written 
would seem to be the exhibition of a remedy for the Agnosticism 
of tho day, especially as it prevails among interesting young men 
and is associated in their views of life with a contempt for young 
Indies aud a general disbelief in love. The charm is effectual, to 
be sure ; but, like many of tho charms of the middle ages, its ex- 
tended use is hindered by the two difficulties that it is very costly, 
and that the conditions under which alone it can be secured are 
more than exceptional. Two heiresses with something approaching 
half a million between them are not waiting everywhere to solve 
tho perplexities of the drifting clergyman and the demon ted lay- 
man, his friend ; nor is it usual for a well-endowed young lady to 
lie stone-dead and cold in a deserted house by the sea, which tho 
storm-waves are preparing each moment to dash into ruins, while 
notice is on its way to the coroner, till it suddenly occurs to her 
to begin to sing, and then to ask, as she stands “ flooded in the 
moonlight,” “ 4 Why’ — with a pauso of fatigue before she wont on 
— 4 why have you left me alone so long in tkat cold room ? 9 ” 

This young person is Miss Gertrude Treasure; and tbe two 
gentlemen thus addressed are Harold Saxon and one Donoughmore 
O'Brien. To the former she had become casually engaged spany 
Years before, and had kept up an affectionate correspondence with 
him as her 44 darling old man.” Sho had declined, indeed, on 
various pretexts, to marry him, as to which, seeing that he had 
private reasons of bis own to consider, he did not much complain. 
But as the plot of the story depends on Harold’s entire ignorance 
of any relation between Gertrude and O'Brien, it is, to say the 
least, a trifling oversight on the part of the author to make 
O'Brien, after relating to Harold tne history of his seoret mar- 
riage, go on to tell how not long afterwards his brother Anthony 
“ threw a note oq the table before ” him, saying, “ Your friend 
Miss Treasure desired me to give this to you privately.” It was 
tho key to the whole secret ; and nothing whatever comes of it. 

1 *. is, however, duo to the author to state that mere conditions of 
sequence m time are not allowed to interfere with the develop- 
ment of the idea of his work. The second heroine remained with 
her father and her two brothers at Florence till she was four tee n ; 
and she was just 44 entering Upon her thirteenth summer ” when, after 
tbe return of the family to England, she is first introduced to the 
reader. Upon tho trngjc history of this young lady’s two brothers, 
Donoughmore and Anthony O'Brien— the sudden end of the one* the 
stormy despair of the other — we would dwell if it were possible. 
They were twius; they grew up exactly like each other; they 1 
were dressed with faultless care, and that “ dross, down to the \ 
smallest particular,” was the same in both. In one moment, too. they ~ 
met their fate. Sworn by the bond of brotherhood tmmib d esert 
each other, bound by the maxims of an adamantine pflfapf t*y to 
defy, or to deny, all charms of woman, they both friihcifJessly in 
love with Gertrude Treaupre the first moment thtf^ saw Wat the 
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luncheon table of liar father the rich former. But across our 
moat determined effort? to think of, or to describe, the con- 
sequent catastrophe^ with fitting seriousness, there come the 
memories of Alice m her interview with the two brothers who 
“resolved to have a bottle,” and Donoughmore and Anthony 
transform themselves into Tweedledum and Tweedledee, while 
the phial which had contained the deadly draught becomes the 
little whits rattle lying on the ground. If again we try to picture 
from his own and “ Gertrude’s story ” tho agony of the surviving 
brother as he “went hither and thither over the grounds, 1 ’ his 
“clothes and face tom with branches of trees— what a face! 
m gashed in several places, covered with blood and disfigured 

g lust "—yet another figure arises from still earlier memory of 
an who, “ wondrous wise ” as tho philosophic Donoughmore 
If, had like him “ jumped into a quickset hedge ” with ns 
disastrous consequences. It is useless to make any further at- 
tempt; but we may suggest to tho author that the machinery by 
means of which the distracted husband is concealed by Gertrude 
is just a little too extravagant and impossible for waking readers. 

But Harold Saxon is not a book for serious criticism. Its simple 
ignorance of affairs in the Ohurcb, And its happy innocence of the 
world and its bad ways — for the chapters about Miss .Fanny 
Feathertoe are charming in this respect, and the boat incident with 
Mrs. Vesey shows that there are other things with which tho 
writer is as little familiar ns with the “ mushroom ” hat, which 
would undoubtedly have formed Muriel’s “head-gear” on tho 
occasion— are in perfect keeping with the form which the specula- 
tions of modern unbelief are made to assume. “ Tho struggle,” 
cries Donoughmore, suddenly, as they stand by tho seoshoro, 
“ shall not be long ” :— 

The order of nature is doomed. Tho sun shall set to risf no more. The lost 
beam of light shall bo swept from the skv amidst the roar of some universal 
tornado, which shall be the herald of returning anarchy. Ami if nature be 
thus doomed to extinction, who shall express (he brittleness of human joy ? 
Nature is tho struggle of the universe to escape from chaos. Hut deep shall 
swallow up deep. Society shall sink and bo lost in the gulf of nuture. 
Nature shall drop into the* gull of chaos. I see tho globe wrecked. I hear 
the helpless eric 9 of her millions as she rushes wildly into the blackness of 
some untrodden destruction. 

Whether this prose-ode be original, or deliberately “ after ” Bon 
Gaultier’s “ Death of Space,” it is equally deserving of high praise, 
both for its conception and execution. As a vision of “ Infinity 
creeping into her shell ” it is almost pel feet. 

As with some of the characters of Harold. Saxon , in whose stead 
other figures will rise than those which tho author presents to us, 
bo it is with the personality of Alan Muir. lie is, wo know, a 
man of experience in the Church and the world, stern and sovoro ; 
but yet there does ariso persistently the picture of a freshly-eman- 
cipated schoolgirl, wliOBe first blushing literary effort, Children's 
Children — a book which we have not the happiness of remember- 
ing — had for its subject Dolls, and who Las been wont to charm 
her room-mates with thrilling or entrancing stories in those delicious 
half-hours when the candles are put out, and all talking strictly 
forbidden, and when the horror or the suspense of the narrative 
deepened os some approaching footstep suggested the dread of a 
loss of conduct-marks all round. Wlmt need could there bo of 
balanced probabilities in tho plot, or of precise consistency in 
details, when the auditors were softly dropping oil' to sleep, and 
perhaps the story-teller herself found tho directions about wearing 
the diamond locket fading away from her own thought us com- 
pletely as they faded from the consciousness of Gertrude in her 
trance P fVith such a vision bofore our eyes, we could not find it 
in our hearts to write a word in unkindly criticism of the lively 
and harmless nonsense which has amused us in Harold Saxon. 


THE INGENIOUS KNIGHT DON QUIXOTE.* 

“ "OUT for all, to my seeming,” said Don Quixoto to tho author 

-13 at Barcelona, “ thiB translating of one language into 
another— excepting those queens of tongues, Greek and Latin— is 
much like beholding a Flemish tapestry from the wrong side, 
where, although the figures be seen, yet are they so covered with 
threads which hide them, that their smoothness and beauty cannot 
be seen.” The quotation might appropriately be taken as a motto 
and plea for considerate criticism by whoever undertakes the diffi- 
cult task of rendering Don Quivote iuto English. The smoothness, 
in other words, the flowing stylo of the original, is far from making 
the task any easier. It is by no means in one of those “ easy 
languag es ” the translating of which “ argues neither genius nor 
eloquence.” Yet our translators have apparently been hitherto of 
a different opinion. They have treated Cervantes with q careless- 
ness few Englishmen would be hold enough to show to the 
classics. His work has been made a vehicle for the translators’ 
own literary quarrels or satire ; it has been rendered by workmen 
who had no qualification for the undertaking beyond a love for 
the original, and it has been done as hack work. Allowing that 
tbe merits of his English style are to exempt Shelton from this 
general censure, yet his work is inaccurate, and the translation 
which goes by his name is probably not all by his hand. More- 
over, even if his rendering were free from mistakes, it gives no 
longer a true picture of the original. It is now in style much 

* The Jneemove Knight Don Quixote de la Mancha. Composed by 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. A new Tranalatlon from the Originals 
of 1605 and 1608, by A. J. Duffield. London : C. Kegan Paul £ Co. 
ittx. 


the older of the two. The Castilian of Cervantes is, as Don Joan 
Valera insists, “ not a dead language ” ; it is, with few and unim- 
portant exceptions, the language which is spoken to-day. In tho 
meantime the whole tone of English prose-writing has undergone 
a profound modification. The Spanish of Cervantes is simpler 
and freer of movement than the English of his contemporaries. 
The translator who undertakes to present the Don in an English 
dress to-day would therefore do better to take, if not Thackeray, 
at least Fielding, for his model, rather than mould his style on 
Ben Jenson. Tbe Spanish language has been far more stationary 
than ours. Its literature was greatly influenced by the French 
during tbe last century, and lost colour and character in conse- 
quence. The few writers of that period were men of little or no- 
originality. The principles and tho stvle they adopted were in 
them mere echoes — the letter, but not the spirit, of French literar 
ture; and, being utterly uncongenial to Spanish taste, struck no 
root. The literary revival of this century has produced nothing 
great, but it has at least the merit of being national. It hss drawn 
for its style on the language of the people, which remained urfb 
changed under the French varnish of tho Court and the academies, 
or it has reverted to the groat models of the sixteenth century. 
The best writers of this generation— Oostro y Serrano, for instance, 
or Pedro de Alarcon — are nearer Cervantes, or even Santa Teresa, 
than they are to the Padre Iain. There was not life enough in 
tho Spanish literature of the last century to modify the language. 
Tho utmost it could do was to introduce a few Gallicisms, which 
lire now being weeded out. 

If there is, thou, any foundation for these observations, it follows 
that an English translator of Don Quixote should avoid going 
to the English contemporaries of Cervantes for his style ; since, 
evon supposing him to bo successful in his reconstruction 
of the language of a former generation, the result would only 
bo that sort of literal rendering which is no true translation. 
Still mnro should he be cureful to avoid using words which 
are older than his original. The main fault we have to find 
with Mr. Duflleld’s translation is that ho does both of these 
things, adding to the difficulty which must exist in translating 
Cervantes the further difficulty of putting buck the language 
some two hundred and fifty years. Ilis translation, though 
not free from errors, is more generally accurate than any hitherto 
made. It is needless to say that ho has added nothing of his 
own, while the very few suppressions he has made do not affect 
the Hubstnncc of the book, and are justified by changes in taste, 
but the effort to be archaic hampers his stylo, and leads him into 
anachronisms. Tho following quotation is a fair specimen of Mr.. 
Du (field's style. It is from the eleventh chapter of the first part, 
which gives tho Don's adventures among the goat-herds : — 

Swing him ff.c. Sanelio] standing his miurtcr said to him, “That thou 
mnj’f.Ht know the good which is comprehended in kniglit-errantr)' and how 
quickly they who exercise them -selves in ministering to it come to be 
honoured and esteemed of all tho world, I desire that thou scat thyself here, 
nt my hide, and in company with these good people, and bn one and tho 
same with me, who am thy master and natural lord, and eat of my dish 
and drink out of the. cup out. of which 1 drink, for of knight-errantry may 
bo wud tho same n« of love, thut it levels all things.” 

“ Gratnercy,” quoth Sanelio, “ l»ut I can tell your worship that if I had 
plenty to cat, 1 could cat it. as well and better standing and by myself than 
if 1 were seated on a level with an emperor. And besides, if 1 must speak 
the truth, 1 relish much more wlint. 1 cat in my corner without niceties and 
ceremonies even though it be bread and onions than turkey cocks at other 
tables where l am forced to che.w slowly, drink little, wipe me often, 
neither sneeze nor cough when 1 have n mind to, nor do other things 
which solitude uiul liberty grant. Argal, good master, these honours which 
your worship would put on me for being minister and follower of knight- 
errantry — as I am being squire to your worship— change them into other 
things which may be of more advantage and profit to me ; for tbene, though 
1 hold them to have been received in full, 1 renounce from here to the end of 
the world.” 

“ For all that,” said Don Quixote, “ thou hast to sit thco down ; for ho 
who humbles himself God shall exalt,” and taking him by the arm he com- 
pelled him to sit near himself. 

Now this passage, which, as wo have already said, is a fair ex- 
ample of Mr. Hatfields manner, illustrates what » worst and best 
in it happily enough. It is an accurate translation ; but we feel 
that tho style is not natural to the translator — that he is con- 
scious of effort in composing— which is tbe effect least produced 
by Cervantes, one of the most spontaneous of writers. Besides 
Mr. Du (field has gone out of his way to choose words which are 
antiquated or peculiar, and therefore improperly put in the mouth 
of Sanelio. A certain pedantry is proper enough to the master,, 
when consciously playing tbe part of knight-errant, though at 
other times he is perfectly unaffected ; but Sancbo’a language is 
that which bis worthy descendants are speaking at this moment,, 
except where be uses an ambitious word picked up from tho Don 
or 11 scrap of Latin from tho priest. It does not follow as a 
matter of course, because a conceited clown in Shakspeare used 
the word “ argal,” that it is a proper translation for Sancho’s 
“ asi que,” or that minister is a proper rendering for his “ ministro.” 
The latter, as an ecclesiastical word applied to the servants in the 
sucristry, meant something very different from “minister” for 
Saucho. .Mr. Duffield seems to us to yield too often to the tempta- 
tion of usiuir an out-of-the-way or utterly obsolete word without 
regard for the fact that the Spanish original is still in familiar 
use. An instance of this is found in the frequent use of 
the word “ rouncy,” as a translation for rocin. Not only does 
Mr. Duffield use it in the narrative, but he puts it in th» 
mouth of the housekeeper, who would have been considerably 
surprised to find herself speaking an unknown tongue. The use 
of tho word is hardly justified by a quotation from the Canter- 
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bury Tales . Much of Ohaucer wot obsolete long boforo 1605, and 
we may oak, Why atop at Ohaucer P Once set bn sa good a road, 
why not go right back to King Alfred, Jus well of English is even 
leas defiled. And there are many other words of the same kind— 
“ aaered ” as tho translation of seeo, “ ruthful," 44 cautolous," and 
eo on, words which, as they are antiquated, need not have been 
uend to translate the commonest Spanish words. 

Nor is Mr. Duflield completely free from mistranslation pure and 
simple. 44 Del eahumerio os hago gr/icia” is rendered 44 For tho 
periiimery I thank you,’ 1 as if the origiual had bean 44 Oa doy 
gracias.” Tho word used ought to have boon excuse or remit. 
44 Windmills of eleven stories,” for 44 molinos de once piedras,” is 
perhaps a misprint for 44 stones,” though wo do not find it in the 
Grata* In the expression u Caballero asnalmente,” Cervantes makes 
a play on words, each as he was very fond of, and which is perhaps 
not capable of exact translation, but “mounted asswise” is surely 
a mistake. The point of the original lies in the fact that 44 cabal- 

S ro” Means both horseman and knight in Spanish. Perhaps it 
uld not have been preserved in any case, but it need not 
have been thus replaced. The Don was not mounted lilm 
an ass, but on an ass. Once or twice Mr. Du Hi eld contrives to 
unite in one sentence a too literal translation and a mistake. Thus 
the Don's challenge to the traders from Toledo, “Todo el ruundo 
ae tenga si todo el rnundo no couliesu” is rendered by “ Halt all 
the world, aud let all the world confess,” whereas tho Knight of 
La Mancha ordered everybody to stop unless everybody con- 
fessed what ho desired them to confess ns to tho beauty of tho 
peerless Dulcinea. Thus, too, we have “ successes ” for “ sueesos,” 
and 44 gracious artifice ” for 44 graciuso urlificio.” One of Mr. 
Duffield’B mistakes is made prominent by occurring in a passage 
which he haB selected for comparison with a passage from liis 
predecessors, lie gives “palace woods” for “ r incones de los 
palacios ” where Mottoux has accurately translated the 44 corner 
•of great men's houses.” 

Before leaving Mr. Duflirld'w translation we have a few observa- 
tions to make on his prefatory matter. Mr. Duflield advances a 
•theory that Corvantcs had a hidden meaning ; that ho was making 
a disguised attack on despotism, priestcraft, and even, ah wo 
gather, on at least some of the doctrines of the Church, lie asserts 
-confidently that the clergy felt themselves assailed, and tried, if 
not to suppress the book, at least to damage it. We canuot 
find any evidence in support of either statement. The book 
could never have been published without the consent of the In- 
quisition, which, had it pleased it, could have immediately sup- 

S reesed it. A9 for the esoteric doctrine theory, which is mainly 
ue to L. Viardot, it can only be maintained by such forced inter- 
pretations, and ingenuity in findiug references where none were 
meant, aa would equally serve to prove that the book was written 
to demonstrate the possibility of squaring tho circle. But Mr. 
Duflield is not consistent with himsolf in his explanations. Not 
only waB Cervantes a great religious reformer, but his book 
was written to abolish the books of chivalry ; not to laugh at more 
bad literature, which was tho intention with which Cervantes un- 
doubtedly began it, but to free Spain from “ that form of delirium 
which comes from tho unnatural excitement of the fancy.” Tho 
Whole country was given up “to tho dazzling wonders of a 
heavenly, an earthly, and an infernal chivalry which made men 
mad.” Putting aside the question how far this is a true descrip- 
tion of the books of chivalry, we have to account for the fact that 
it was the men of Spain's greatest generation who were made 
44 mad ” by them. The works which formed the favourite reading 
during boyhood of such men os Cortes aud Diego de Mendoza 
cannot have been merely noxious. Besides, if the literary taste of 
the country wiib in this corrupt state, how came it that Don 
Outvote had Buch immediate and complete success ? The fact is 
that books of chivalry were falling into discredit long before Cer- 
vantes, attacked them, both in and out of Spain. Mr. Duflield would 
appear to bo so eager to explain the hidden meaning of his hero's 
life and book that Le has heen somewhat hasty in his examin- 
ation of tho facts. This becomes still more noticeable in his 
sketch of Cervantes s life. Mr. 1 hifiicld tells ns that Cervantes 
was born “ on the 9th of October, 1547— at least so it has been 
said in official quarters ” ; whereas all that is known is that lie 
was baptized on that day. Again, he says “ he became the friend 
of the father of tho Spunish theft tro meaning, no doubt, Lope 

de lluedft, who was very far from being the lather of the Spanish 
theatre, and whom Cervantes only says ho had seen. As to his 
military life, 44 Corvn.\tes . . . enlisted,” as Mr. Duflield puts it, 

41 first under the banner of the Colonun,but finally deciding for tho 
career of a soldier, fought his first and last battle under Prince 
.Don John of Austria.” He was throughout a Spanish soldier in 
Don Diego de Urbina's company in the tcrcio ot Moncada; and, 
although Mark Anthony Colonna was a general in Philip II.'s 
service at one time, bo was then commanding tho gallo} s of the 
Pope ; and, moreover, Cervantes nover wa9 in the service of that 
family. At Lepauto his galley was stationed with the Venetian 
squadron of Barberigo; aud, so far from that being Lis last battle, 
be took part in the expedition against Tunis ; and, after his release 
from captivity, he re-eulisted for the invasion of Portugal and the 
Terceiroe under the Marquis of Santa Cruz, and was in the fight 
against the French. We recognize the zeal with which Mr. Duf- 
field bat set about bis difficult task, and, while we acknowledge 
the sucoess which ho has attained, we cannot help regretting the 
hasty and uncritical spirit displayed in eomo parts of his work. 


MAX MULLER'S SELECTED ESSAYS.* 



English interest in these subjects. He has a huge and active band 
of followers, and even those who, like ourselves, differ greatly 
from Mr. Muller’s explanations of the growth of mythology, must 
admit that his hypothesis was a necossary stage in the develop- 
ment of opinion. When philology became a powerful scientific 
instrument, people naturally expected it to pick many difficult 
locks, and it 1ms been freely applied as the key of mythology. Wte 
propose to examine, in this review, Mr. Muller's use of this kejft, 
and to consider soiuo other explanations of the difficulties which) 
ho thinks he has solved. As Mr. Muller has subjected his work 
“ to a more careful sifting,” his views may be regarded as, for tho 
present, final. 

Ilis article on Comparative Mythology (vol. i. 306) was 
originally printed in 1S56 in the Oxford Essays, It has lately, os 
wo have seen, been 44 carefully sifted.” In this essAy (i. p. 306) 
Mr. Muller remarks : — “ As far as we can trace back the footsteps 
of roan, even on the lowest strata of history, we Bee that the 
divine gift of a sound and sober intellect belonged to him from the 
very first ; and tho idea of a humanity emerging slowly from tho 
dopihs of an animal brutality can never be maintained again in our 
century.” If by “ maintain ” Mr. Miiller moans 44 persistently up- 
hold,” this prediction has boon falsi (ied by Mr. Darwin. As to 
the soundness and sobriety of early man's intelligence, we fear tlie 
remark is only true in practical mutters. In mythology, savages 
show an insane credulity, as when an African tribe believes that 
tlie world was made by a big spider. About his daily life, 
man, us soon us he exists, is perfectly wide awake. But 
tho backward races — savages like the Australians, Bush- 
men, Tied Indians, and the rest — do not display a Bound 
and sober intellect even now in those matters with which 
Mr. Miiller is concerned — namely, religion and mythology. The 
very reverse is the case. Tho credulity of savages; their ex- 
planations, neither sober nor Round, of tho universe in which they 
find themselves are tho marvel of missionaries from Charlevoix to 
Dr. Moffat. These explanations urn treasured in the mythology 
of savages, which consists, from JvamtschAtka to the Cape, and 
from Australia to Lipluml, of a series of wild propositions about 
41 gods and beasts and men.” Mr. Max Miillor recognizes in tho 
essay which wo are examining a similar 44 insanity ” in tho mytho- 
logies of India, Greece, and Homo. The word 44 insanity” is his 
own. 44 Was there,” lie asks, “a period of tompnraiy insanity 
through which tho human mind lmd to puss, and was it a madness 
identically tho same in the south of India and the north of Ice- 
land 't ” (i. 309). To this question we reply, certainly there was 
such a period of temporary insanity, as civilized philosophers 
count madness. Savages vary much in intellectual development, 
but tho common characteristic of all their physical, metaphysical, 
and spiritual philosophy is something which certainly, to civilized 
men, has all the appearance of lunacy. Domains of this period of 
temporary insanity are freely scattered through the mythologies of 
the cultivated races. 44 Tho traditions of the Rod Mon,” says a 
writer ill Schoolcraft's Collection, “are the Metamorphoses of Ovid 
rendered into Indian.*’ Our view would be briefly staled if wo 
Raid that tho Metamorphoses of Ovid are the traditions of Red 
Men, Eskimo, Ahts, Buabinen, Kanakas, Zulus, New Zealanders, 
Fijians, rendered into Latin. Ovid used the materials which the 
ancestors of Greeks and Homans, when they were in the intellec- 
tual condition of Mum and Mtwiri, bequeathed to later religions. 
Those materials wore the expressions of savage speculations which, 
to modem ears, sound like insanity. 

Now lot us turn to Mr. Miiller’s theory : 

Lot us think [he says'] of the times which could bear a LvUurgos and a 
Solon — which could found an Aieopagos and the Olympic games, and how 
cun we imagine that, a few generation:} before that time, the highest 
notions of tin' Liodheml among the (iix-oks were adequately m cx pressed by 
tho story of Urau os maimed by Kruno* — of Kromm eating" his children, 
swallowing a stone, and vomiting out alive his whole progeny. Among 
tin* lowest tribes of Africa and America we hardly find anything more 
hideous and revolting. 

A natural and obvious explanation of Mr. Muller's difficulty 
is that tho ancestors of the Greeks were once in the intellec- 
tual condition of the lowest tribos of Africa aud of America; that 
they, like tlie Africans and Americans, found nothing incrediblo 
or revolting in tho 44 swallowing myths,” and that these myths, 
once admitted into tribal religion, got a hold on mythology 
which was never shakou off*. There is nothing contrary to ex- 
perience in this explanation. We know that the Athenians in 
their mysteries, like the Australian Maori and the African 
Bechuanas, daubed themselves over with bran and clay. We 
know that the Athenian maidens when they arrived at puberty 
danced tho bear danco, imitating tlie attitudes of the bear, in the 
temple of Artemis, just as the daughters of tho Australian Kurnai 
dance the bear dance now in the ceremony which admits them to 
the ranks of marriageable women. Harpokration, and even Liddqll 
md Scott, indicate these savage rites under the words dnopdrreiv 
iiid ufjKrevttv. We prefer to look on the passage of the human 
intellect from the 44 temporary insanity ” of savagery as one of 
gradual evolution. But, on Mr. Max Muller’s system, man's eatiy 
philosophy should have been more rational ; And so Mr. Muller 
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baa to devise a scheme by which man's original soberness and 
soundness were degraded to the condition in which Greeks imagined 
the story of Kronos and the stone, and the hideous mutilation. 

Let us examine now Mr. Muller’s theory of “ the mythopmio 
period.” It is hard to do this properly in a short review, where 
wo are inevitably obliged to give a mere summary of a long pro- 
cess of explanation. As we undorstand Mr. Muller, « the inytho- 
p®ic period ” (i. p. 355) was u previous to any national 
separation ” of the stocks which are spoken of as tbo Aryan race. 
Even before the separation the Aryan race was, a9 we may say, 
civilised. " They knew the arts of ploughing, of making roads, 
of building ships and carts, of weaving and sowing, of orecting 
> strongholds and houses, more or less substantial. . . . They 
had tamed the most important domestic animals ; they were no 

r tinted with the most useful animals.” Here we must explain 
t myths identical in grotesque and incredible hideousness with 
those of Greece arc found among contemporary races which can- 
not plough or make roads, or uuild ships or carts, and which 
have few domesticated animals. We should, therefore, expect to 
find similar myths among the Aryans also before they could 
plough or sow, or tamo horses or oxen. Aro we to believe that 
the Aryans, after they were civilized, evolved myths identical with 
those framed by other races beforo they aro civilized ? Wo presumo 
that this is Mr. Muller's theory, llis explanation of Aryan my- 
thology we may attempt to "state thus: — Early language was 
necessarily material, or perhaps wo should say physical, iu its 
character, lireatb, spirit, shadow are physical facts, and their 
names became narnos lor lifo, soul, ghostly shade. Again, early 
language had “ necessarily ” [why P] 4< terminations expressive of 
gender” ; so that the names for earth, sky, and so forth, “ received, 
not only an individual, but a sexual character. . . . What must 
have been the result of this ? As long as people thought in lan- 
guage, it was simply impossible to speak of morning or evening, of 
spring and winter, without giving to those conceptions something 
of ail individual, active, sexual, and, at last, personal character.” 
May we not ask whether language was not constructed on these 
principles because early man thought that all things had a per- 
sonal character ? Mr. Muller's view is that things acquired a 
personal character in obedience, on the other hand, to the termi- 
nations of early language. The Australians conceive all nature as 
not only gifted with sex, but arranged, like the natives, into a 
few families. Such notions are universal among savages. Did 
these notions give rise to tho languages in which gender is denoted, 
or did tho languages give rise to these notions ? Leaving that part 
of the problem, we return to Mr. Muller’s theory. All words for 
Ml nature in early language implied life, sex, personality. Here 
wo have the germ of a story about tho things of nature conceived 
■of ns persons. But “ all these sayings, though mythical, are not 
yet myths. It is the essential character of a true myth that it 
should no longer be intelligible by a reference to the spoken lan- 
guage.” This sentence, if we correctly understand Mr. M filler, 
-contuins tho gist of his theory. May wo stale it shortly thus: — 
Before and alter the An an separation 11 number of personal and 
ecxual names lor tho things of nature, and of statements ubout 
nature, existed, and were understood. Before and after the 
separation the different scattered tribes c*\olved new torms, 
lost tho meanings of tho old names and statements, while 
retaining the forms, and so found themselves in posses- 
sion of a number of traditional expressions which had ceased 
to bo anything but stories or' myths. This process would 
be facilitated by tho large number "of synonyms for tho same 
object which exist, Mr. Muller says, in the more ancient languages. 
And thus, if our reading of Mr. M idler is* correct, tho figurative 
terms of the civilized undivided uml divided Aryans bocamo tho 
myths of tho united and separated Aryans. These myths, ns wo have 
said, contain manyVeatuves identical in character with the myths of 
tho lowest savages. Wo are to believe that language had lust its 
moaning, aud that words had been converted into myths before 
and alter the Aryan separation. If myths grew up beforo the 
soparu lion, how long before may the process bo dated ? Mny il 
be carried back to a time when Aryans had not become civilized, 
but wore still in their savage condition? If this is grauted, thou 
the Aryun myths which are identical with thoso of Alits, and 
Bechuauas, and Murri arise from a state of miud also identical 
with that of low savage 0 . Now, an investigation of the intellec- 
tual conditions of savages proves that their myths are tho natural 
expression of their belief in magic, in the intercommunity of 
man's nature with tho nature of animals, plants, winds, and stars, 
and are a statement of the results of their crude efforts at 
physical and metaphysical philosophy. In short, savage myths 
are tho fiction and’ philosophy of a childish and unsteady 
intellect. That condition of tho intellect is constantly being 
examined by students like Mr. Tyior and Sir John Lub- 
bock; but we are not aware that their resear cl 103 have any- 
where discovered among humnu beings the stage of intellect and of 
language, from which Mr. Muller, in the e.ssay wo ore oxamining, 
derives mythology. In that stage of humuago most objects havo 
dozens of names, each “ originally an appellative or predicate, ex- 
pressive of what seemed at the timo the most characteristic atti- 
tude of an object” (i. 376). Mr. Muller adds, “in the course of 
time the greater portion of these narneB became useless, and they 
’ were moBtly replaced in literary dialects by one fixed name, which 
might be called the proper name of such objects.” Among tbo 
innumerable races which havo no literature, and no literary dialect, 
do we find any or many in which the sun, for example, the wind, 
and the dawn, have each between ,|pn and fifty names P Do those 


names get applied to other objects which happed, to possess the 
game quality? Is there, or is there not, a body of historical 
evidence for this condition of language co-extensive with tbo dis- 
tribution of myths identical in ridiculous, disgusting, and in- 
credible character ? Mr. Muller refers for examples to the Vedas 
(i. 377). But the Vedas are acknowledged to be the singularly 
artificial compositions of an age and a race which may almost be 
termed completely civilized. This being admitted by Sanskrit 
scholars, what evidence about the origin of religion or mythology 
can wo reasonably expect to derive from tho Vedas? 

Mr. Muller’s theory of the origin of myths presents many singular 
difficulties. Onn will instantly occur to every reader. Mr. Miiller, 
like the Inter Greeks, like Pindar and Vlato, and probably Homer 
(whose mythology is singularly pure), is horrified aud astonished 
by the state of mind in which Greeks could believe in the mutila- 
tions and cannibalisms and bestial amours of gods. Such beliofs, 
when found among savages, do not, even to Mr. Miiller, appear so very 
remarkable. Cannibal men, cruel men, men who believe in their own 
descent from Leasts, naturally see littlo harm in cannibal gods, cruel 
gods, gods who intermarry with beasts. But it is odd, cer- 
tainly, that Greeks should have had similar superstitions. Mr. 
Miillur's explanation is that an accident, ail inevitable accident, 
of language, degraded men, almost completely civilized, to the 
grovelling credulity of cannibal savages, whoso ancestral heroes 
married wolves and musk rats, or were crabs and crayfishes. Gan 
any unbiassed student doubt that the theory which makes cannibal 
and bestial myths proceed from cannibal and bestial minds is more 
rational than that which says the myths were forced on 
civilized minds* by a corruption of language? Or are we to aver 
that Ahls, and Dacotabs, Murri, and KIioihD, and Kanakas, were 
all at one time civilized, tlmt processes of languago corrupted their 
mythology, anil that they adopted cruel and cannibal customs, and 
insano beliefs about kinship with animals, that they might conform 
thoir conduct to tboir now religion, tho religion of languago in 
decay ? 

Mr. Muller's theory is so widely accepted, and has such almost 
undisputed sway in modern mythological speculations, that we 
havo thought it deserving of 11 trash examination. Postulating a 
sober condition of the primitive intellect in matLers of mythology, 
.Mr. Muller was compiled to duviso a theory of degradation to 
account fur classical mythology. That theory ho based on philo- 
logical facts, for which wo ask a corresponding amount of evidence. 
But the I13 pot hcsi.s necessarily falls into all the perplexities of the 
theory which niukes degradation as the rule of human ovolution. 

In leaving this topic; we must guard ourselves against being 
supposed to hold that no myths arise from confusions of language. 
There are plenty ot such examples. Again, wo go on no theory 
of man’s slmv omergemee from “ annual brutality We take man 
as we find him, in Australia, Africa, America — as perfectly human, 
but inordinately childish in his explanations of tho universe. We 
maintain tbit it was not confusion of language which degraded 
Greek mythology, and, as a consequence, Greek religion and 
conduct, to a savagery like that of Bushmon. Savage mythology, 
savago religion, savage practices wore tho early conditions of 
Greek thought and behaviour, and were never completely burned 
away by that ardent Hellenic spirit which fiamed and fell too 
swiltly to complete its purifying task. 


FLORA HEPBURN’S MARRIAGE* 

VERY ONE knows, if only at second hand, the disadvantages 

-d of being surrounded by a melancholy ocean. But it may bo 
doubted whether any one is in a position to appreciate the real 
drawbacks of that position so fully as tho critic 01 novels. IIo is 
perpetually surrounded by the most, f melancholy of oceans, an 
ocean of first and second books which sometimes promise 
more or less well, but "which hardly ever perform. From what 
we remember of Mr. Laurence Brookes earlier work, he is a 
perison on whom if not exactly great expectations, at any rate 
expectations not wholly small, might lniso been founded. His 
Queen of Tiro World s showed a certain faculty of imagining 
or reporting character, aud a certain faculty of tolerably brisk 
and interesting narration. Flora Jlcpb urns Marriage ought 
to ha\o shown some development and expansion of these good 
gifts. As a matter of fact, it shows a distinct and lamentable 
falling off*. That there is a certain repetition of tho component 
parts of the former book does not very much matter. All our best 
living novelists, and some novelists of the past who were much 
better tlmntony now living, have repeated themselves constantly. 
If the repetition is accompanied in oaeh case by some fresh display 
of literary talent or somo fresh evidence of observation of human 
nature, it may he excused, or even more or less thankfully accepted. 
For tho creative talent is not to be had for the asking, and in 
default of it we must bo satisfied with that which is observant 
and analytic. 

Unluckily, Flora Ifepburn '8 Marriage shows no new evidenco 
of observation and criticism of life on Mr. Brooke’s part. Nay, 
more, it gives, wo are afraid, pretty clear evidenco of much ac- 
ceptance of second-hand estimates of that life, a thing altogether 
intolerable in novel- writing. It may seem absurd to find fault 
with a man for spelling Latito with two Is, as Mr. Brooke 
does throughout his book, yet wo have more than onco noticed 

• Flora Hepburn? s Marriage. By .Laurence Brook 0. 3 vol*. London: 
Tin^cy & Co. i83z. 
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that this word* is a kind of shibboleth. Besides, Mr. Brooke* 
not merely spells the literal Lnfite with two ft, but his whole book 
is a kind of vast repetition of this blunder. Flora Hepburn is the 
daughter of a man of excellent family, and originally of some 
wealth, who has dissipated most of his means by gambling, and 
has been forced to retire to Ijeybridge, a country place where be 
may live cheaply. The theme of Mr. Brooke's first volume, or of 
most of it, is "the old and well-worn one of the pettiness of 
country society and the rivalry of unmoneyed birth and of moneyed 
vulgarity therein. To handle this well needs a very sure and fine 
touch ; and Mr. Brooke's hand is neither sure nor line. IToro is 
an instance. Major Hepburn, as wc have said, is a middle-aged 
man, who has lived in the best society. The time of the book, 
too, is apparently about ten or twelve years ago ; so that he can- 
not be said to be of other than the present generation. Leybridge 
is disturbed by the advent of two young men — a soap-boiler, or 
something of that sort, with a great deal of money, and a good- 
looking addition to tho garrison who has just exchanged from a 
cavalry regiment. The Major is asked by a good-natured, but 
rather vulgar, woman to come and meet the latter, Jack Oharteris, 
and this is what ho replies: — “I regret, my dear madam, that I 
cannot assist at the public glorification of this young man, whose 
advent seems to have created such a stir in our small world. But 
at present my health is so indifferent that I should make a poor 
guest. -I must beg you to excuse me. Mr. Oharteris will receive 
so much homage that he. will be able to dispense with mine." Mr. 
Brooke hastens to tell us that Major Hepburn's mind was a small 
one. But we are quite content to let tiie question of his capa- 
bility of representing the conversation and manners of persons 
of Major llepburn'B class rest on this speech, which is simply 
an impossible one for a gentleman of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. 44 Very Borry, Mrs. Lake, not at all 
well just now," tlie live Major would probably have said; 
and, if he had beon very small and very spiteful, he might have 
added, 44 Daresay tho young fellow will get on without me." 
But ns for Grandisoniau sentences, such as those wo have just 
quoted, Mr. Brooke might just us well have unde him speak in 
Jupanose. So much for the Ilepburu papa ; this is the daughter’s 
fashion of speech : — 14 Have no fear oi me, papa ; there is no 
rotuner blood in my veins. 1 could keep a whole regiment at 
bay. No man will ever dare to be disrespectful to mo .' 9 We should 
think not. A young woman who can talk like that would cor- 
tainly nut any number of mnctconth-ceutury regiments to flight. 
As with the pdro noble and the heroine, so is it with the jciuic 
premier. Jack Oharteris, a young gentleman, and represented as 
exceptionally natural and unassuming, habitually expresses him- 
self in a style of the noblest rhetoric* worthy of bis own great- 
grandfather. “I should be very happy if she would; but my 
acquaintance is hardly suilicient to enable me to nsk her person- 
ally.” This, translated from fiction into fact, is, we presume, 
equivalent to, 44 1 wish she would ; but, you see, I don’t know her 
well enough." Lieutenant Oharteris, however, is fur from considering 
Buch a style of address proper or pleasing. Even in circumstances 
when most men spoak naturally— that is to say, when he is mak- 
ing love — lie retains his grandiloquence, and talks extracts from 
tho Polite Letter-writer. We know few things which spoil tho 
enjoyment of a novel moro than this sort of stilted and unnatural 
talk, unless it be the unnatural and evidently secondhand por- 
traying of character which, unfortunately, is also noticeable in 
Flora Hepburn's Marriage. A book must have a very interesting 
story indeed to alone fur such defects. 

Unluckily the story of Flora Hepburn's Marriage is very far 
indeed from being extremely interesting. Flora and the excellent 
Oharteris begin to philander in Polite Letter-writer language 
at an early period, and continue as they havo begun. The young 
woman who has nothing roturier about her, and who could keep 
a whole regiment at bay, selects as her place of pastime with 
her admirer a meadow with a public pAth through it, but fortu- 
nately they Are not discovered. Oharteris, being a simple person, 
wishes to go to papa in the proper manner, but Flora, for no 
wholly comprehensiblo reason, objects, and a great many scenes 
are taken up with her objections. At last they are secretly 
married. Toat the circumstances of the marriage are wholly 
impossible — a curate marries them in a drawing-room before two 
witnesses — is but a trifling matter. It seems to be part of tho rite 
of initiation into novel-writing that the neophyte Bhall take an 
oath to ignore the existence of the first Earl of llardwicke. 
As Major Hepburn immediately succeeds to a baronetcy and u 
fortune, the innocent reader may think that all goes smoothly. It 
does not — very far from it ; but we are not going to spoil such 
fraction of story as Mr. Brooke has to tell his readers by indi- 
cating tbo precise nature of the roughness. Suffice it to say, 
that Flora behaves very badly, and Oharteris very foolishly, indeed 
in a manner which almost deserves the word imbecile, and woe 
Comes to all parties. Under what circumstances it comes to pass 
that marriage again becomes possible for the lady, we need not 
take the trouble to explain, but Mr. Laurence Brooke has seen in 
the fact an occasion for a very preposterous 14 machine ” in dealing 
one of thoge pieces of second-hand social satire which ore so common 
nowadays, and which for his sins he evidently affects, flora has 
a dream. She supposes herself to he married, and her second 
husband fit should be said that he has been accused of stinginess) 
suggests tnat “ these things— a ffite she is giving — cost an awful 
lot of money,” Her most intimate friend, also a character of the 
story, comes up and asks her after her husband ; the reply being, 

44 1 don't think we ever meet except on the stairs." Then her 


own husband leaves her for a fortnight with a verjr insufficient ex« 

S anation of his reasons for absence, after which the ghost of 
harteris turns up, of course very unpleasantly. This dream 
prevents Flora from marrying, and she ends by devoting 
herself to good works, while her friend, Mrs. Bingham, fulfils the 
prophecy of the vision, and becomes a fashionable beauty— in 1870, 
by the way, which seems to be a slight anticipation of dates. 
Thereupon Mr. Brooke concludes with some unexceptionable 
morality : — 

1 must leave my reader to decide which has the happier lift. Mrs. 
Bingham has set her heart upon perishable things. The woman who 
subsists upon admiration and popularity must tremble every time she- 
looks at the glass. Her tenure of powtr bangs upon her beauty, and what 
art can prevent that from fading ? At no distant date nhe will be sup- 
planted by a younger and fairer rival. What torture will be hers then ?’ 
To sco her portraits displaced ; the people who crowded round her crowding’ 
round her successor, &c. &c. 

Regarded as mntorial of 44 copykeads ” intended for young ladies- 
of promising looks this might indeed have some merit, but it is 
dull loading otherwise. 

Wo are sorry to have to pronounce so unfavourable a judgment 
on a novelist who once seemed, us Mr. Brooke seemed, to promise 
fairly well, but it cannot be helped. Flora Hepburn's Marriage 
has an insufficient plot, and tlie plot is worked out with more in- 
sufficient appliances of observation and literary skill. Some of 
the scenes between Flora and Oharteris do not lack pathoB, and 
the strange situation of tho hitter, a husband and not a husband, 
might in tho hands of a strong man have turned out well. Wo 
are afraid that Mr. Brooke is not a strong man — indeed, we are 
half induced to doubt his being a man at all. We have Been what 
ho makes of professional beauties and the separato system of 
husband and wife. A personage not yet mentioned, Mrs. Brier- 
wood, the women’s rights advocate, is another instance of the 
cut-and-dried satire which is so terribly boring in a novel. 44 With 
a woman possessing your powers of penetration I am certain that 
to know men moro intimately, will be to despise them as I do. ,r 
This Fcntencu is perhaps sufficient. So again with Verschoyle, 
Floras second suitor. Air. Brooko has taken a character which in 
itself is neither good nor bad, but which has capabilities, the cha- 
racter of an easy-going, wide-awake, and rather selfish man of tho 
world, who has never had occasion to deny himself any thing, and who 
rather late in middle life falls really, though not very deeply, in Jove. 
Here there is no room for cut-and-dried satire, because the features 
of the part are not sufficiently salient to have been made the 
mark of uuy such. Therefore, Verechoyle is simply null; a 
human doll who takes up so many pages of Flora Hepburn's Mar- 
riage and nothing moro. Air. Briggs, the nouveau riche , is more 
capable of receiving colours from Air. Brooke’s second-hand 
palette, and they are laid on pretty thickly. But the only character 
in the book which shows the least trace of real power, and this in 
no very marked degreo, is that of Jack Clmrteris. He is a very 
improbable young man, and, as has been hinted, more than rather 
foolish ; but as an example of amiablo and honourable Quixotism 
there may bo something to be Haul for him. lie is, however, not 
strong enough to carry even a single volume on his own unaided 
back, let alone the regulation three, and tho book is, therefore, not 
a little dismal. Even its absurdities are not of that daring kind 
which afibrds a certain consolation. They only go to show that 
the author has endeavoured to draw n picture of the daily life and 
spoech of. modern mem and women without knowing how modem 
men and women really live and speak. It is possible that Mr. 
Brooke has only been unfortunate in his choice of a subject ; but, 
if it be so, his misfortuno is still great enough in all conscience. 


WARREN’S TEMPLE OR TOM ft.* 

T nERE is an apparently insuperable difficulty awaiting any one 
who attempts to criticize the theories or dogmas laid down 
by Air. Fergusson, in that whatever arguments he may bring for- 
ward will fail to meet with the slightest attention. After all the 
controversy which for years past has concentrated itself upon his 
singular notion of the site of the Holy Sepulchre, we find Mr.Fergus- 
son from timo to time — and may count upon finding him while.life 
lasts — coming forward again with a more dogmatic assertion of bis 
crotchet than before, yet without the faintest indication that any- 
thing has been said on the other side. That such a controversialist 
should ever retreat from his declared position is never to be looked 
for, if onlv for the reason that, like Nelson, he can never see the 
signal. What can be the use of taking up such a challenge for the 
twentieth tune— the challenge of a man who gives out that he 44 has 
met no one during these twenty years able or willing to dismiss 
the matter," and that “ if there is any one in this country who 
bos taken tho trouble to master the subject in all its bearings, 
he enn only express his regrot that he is not acquainted with bis 
name ” ? Those whom he admits to have dabbled in tho matter 
ore summarily set aside, as failing in some particular of the 
manifold qualifications essential to a mastery of it. That each one 
in his special department concludes against Mr. Fergusson's single 
verdict goes for nothing. Architects, archceologists, Talmudists, 
divines* students of Eastern records may come to one conclusion, 
only to be set aside. Lightfoot and the Rabbins have attempted 

4 The Temple or the Tomb ; being further Evidence of theAuthenticitg of 
the Present Site of the Holy Sepulchre, Src. By Charles Warren, formerly 
in Chargo of the Exploration at Jerusalem. London : Richard Bentley A 
Son. 188a je 
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the task with great industry, but “ they failed for want of local 
knowledge and of the architectural' skill necessary to solve the 
problem.” The late Mr. Lewia was a formidable opponent. 
He, however. “ knew nothing of architecture, and was familiar only 
' with the classical branch of the literature of the subject.” 
The high architectural, os well os archaeological, repute of the 
Count do Vogue might be supposed to entitle him to speak with 
some authority on a theme which he hod made a special study. 
Mr. Ferguason goes, indeed, so far as to allow thAt “ Count do Vogiid 
knows both the art. and literature of the subject.” That the Count 
should go dead Against him lie can only explain by his opinions 
being biassed M by sincere devotion to his infallible Church/' That 
the Church of Home claimed to be infallible on matters of topo- 
graphy, and that she bad in any way bound the faithful to a belief 
os to the site of the Temple or the Holy Sepulchre, may bo within 
Mr. Fergusson’s private knowledge, but is assuredly new to us. 
That the late Professor Willis of Cambridge was pre-eminently 
qualified by his knowledge both of the architecture and the histo- 
rical authorities involved to give a satisfactory opinion upon the 
subject, would be most commonly allowed, and is admitted in 
express terms by Mr. Fergusson himself. Hut before Mr. Forgus- 
aon’s theory was published Professor Willis had committed himself 
to an opinion as regards the Sepulchre, and, with a nnioetd of con- 
fession which we cannot too highly commend, we are told that u it 
would be demanding a little too much from human nature to ask 
any one in his position to confess the error of his ways, and to 
admit the success of a rival.” Another such rival of a lunnidable 
kind Mr. Fergusson had to meet in the “ great American Dr. 
Edward Robinson.” A still graver charge, however, is made to 
dispose of all claim in this quarter. Without even tho poor excuse 
of religious zeal, Dr. Robinson had, it seems, been guilty of insert- 
ing two definite articles into the text of Eusebius. “ lie knew, of 
course, that he was stating what was not true.” The eminent 
American topographer and biblical student no longer lives to de- 
fend his character, but his conclusions rest upon researches and 
evidences which speak for themselves, and swell the chorus of 
conviction to which have been since contributed the voices of 
explorers and inquirers like Messrs. Williams, Palmer, Besnut, 
and the official unbiassed staff oi the Royal Engineers in the service 
of the Ordnance Survey and the Palestine Exploration Fund. 
Whatever minor differences divide these individual authori- 
ties, testifying to the independence of their judgment, one 
and all against one solitary and unsupported enthusiast give their 
unhesitating verdict that the Dome of tho Ruck was built to. 
cover, not the Tomb of Christ, but tho site of tho Temple of 
Solomon. 

In The Temple or the Tomb Colonel Warren, R.E., who had 
charge of the first party of exploration under the auspices of the 
Fund, surveys in ample detail, though without much systematic 
arrangement, the whole ground of controversy between Mr. Fer- 
gusson and his opponents. His book — made up, in part, of de- 
tached lectures upon special points herein involved, in part of 
notes and critical fragments, loosely strung together — is not one to 
be read continuously with any degree of pleasure. Tho facts, bits 
of historical evidence, biblical and historical quotations, and 
telling critical argumentation, which ho leads to the attack are not 
marshalled with much strategic mothod,and pretend to no artistic 
show of array. They are hurled at the enemy's position in a 
highly desultory way — horae, foot, and dragoons in turn. Yet 
each arm must 1»e allowed to bo effective; and, though the fire 
may be loose and intermittent, there is scarcely a shot but tells. 

In tho first of the four section? of his work, on the parallel 
holiness of Zion and Moriah, Colonel Warren sums up briefly the 
historical proofs on which rests the comparative topography of the 
Holy City. From abundant passages out of tho canonical Scrip- 
tures, supplemented by the hooks of the Maccabees, Josephus, and 
the Talmud, he makes it clear that Jerusalem, Zion, and Moriah 
were not interchangeable terms, but designated fixed places— tho 
first being applied to the Holy City os a whole; the second, to tho 
westernmost of the three mom hills which mado up the group, 
Moriah being tho hill to the east, on some part of which, by uni- 
versal consent, tho Temple was built; the third hill to tho south- 
west being known as the Upper City. The Ordnance levels shown 
in Colonel Warren’s contour map prove the lost of these to be the 
highest of the three hills, 2,470 test above the sea, Mount Zion, 
originally the highest, having been cut down by the Maccabees 
under Simon forty or more leet to its prosent level, 2,430 feet above 
the sea. This rocky Mount of Zion may without hesitation be 
identified with JebuB, the original OAnaanite fortress taken by 
Joshua, the Akra of the Septuagint and of Josephus, called also by 
the Jewish historian the Lower City, being, when cut down, over- 
looked by the upper city, or city of I)avid, to the south of it. It thus 
became before llerod's time tho citadel of Jerusalem. Round it 
Herod threw his first wall, his second wall being built upon the 
lines of the old wall round Zion. Some ten years after tho Cruci- 
fixion tho third wall waB built, including the suburb north of 
Zion, and bringing in the still more lofty hill towards the west 
(2,490 feet above the sea) traditionally connected with the Holy 
Sepulchre. In the time of Pilate the plan of the city thus dis- 
played an indented wall hounding Zion to tho north-west, Gol- 
gotha being in tho re-entering angle without the wall, past which 
Tan the main thoroughfare from Jerusalem to Julfa and Csosnroa. 
This is in entire accord with tho rabbinical rule made clear by 
Light foot, that nobody should be buried within fifty cubits of the 
wall of a city. 

The easternmost of the three original bills is by universal con- 1 


sent known as Moriah. It is once only mentioned’ in Scripture as 
the place upon which Solomon built Iub Temple (2 Ohron. iii. 1), 
though tradition in later times, if not even then, identified it with 
the site of Abraham's intended sacrifice. On what portion of tide 
rocky plateau, now known as the Hamm or Noble Sanctuary, stood 
the Temple of Solomon, and wfiat were the dimensions of the 
second temple as enlarged by Ilerod, is the point to which all the 
present discussion converges. Tho focus of interest lies in the 
Sakhra, the rudely hollowed mass of unworked native rock which 
rises above the pavement of tho noblo building thence designated 
; as the Dome or the Rock, traditionally known as the Mosque of 
Omar. What was this cavern in its origin ? when was the build- 
ing erected over it? by whom, and for what purpose P these 
are the questions on winch Mr. Fergusson stands at bay against 
the entire host of his critics. This cave he maintains to bo 
the tomb of Christ, and the vaulted building over it to have 
been erected in its honour by Constantine. Before him, no one 
is known to have questioned its having been the site selected by 
David. Which, theu, is it, Temple or Tomb? Whatever its 
original uso or subsequent purpose, it was clearly about the last 
site to have boon used ns a placo of sepulture. It was the 
well-known rule with the Jews, induced by the nature of the soil, 
to burv their dead in kokim t receptacles hewn in the native rock, 
brandling right and left from a main gallery driven into the face 
of n cliff or quarry, the mouth of this gallery being closed until 
the uext occasion of interment with a slab or block of stone. Such 
was tho case when Joseph “ rolled a great stone to tho door of the 
sepulchre " (Matt, xxvii. 60). In utter contrast to thiB is the site 
of tho Sakhra — on the very summit of a hill ; a natural fissure or 
crevice, not “ hewn,” as was Josephs new tomb; and bearing no 
trace of tho habitual mortuary chambers, or kokim. Nothing, 
at tho same timo, could be more appropriate for the purpose 
of a threshing-floor, to which the rock abovo is assigned by 
the traditional belief that here stood the angel who stayed 
the plague, the site being in consequence bought by David 
from Arnunah, and the Templo built over it by Solomon; 
the highest peuk of tho hill being naturally chosen, that the com 
might be winnowed in the breeze, and tho fissure below serving 
for husbanding the grain. To what other cause but this sacred 
association with the ^history of David can wo assign the fact 
that to this dav, through all the vicissitudes through which the 
area of the Ilaram has passed, this hollow mass of native 
rock has uprenred its rugged head, unprofaned by human tool, 
in strango contrast with tho richness and Bplendour of the 
over-arching Dome and surrounding pavement, An objeot of 
veneration to Jew and Moslem alike P In later timeB, it is true, 
as told by the Arabian writer Mcjr-ed-din, additional sanctity 
came to bo attached to the rock as the spot from whence the 
Prophet sprang on his memorable night’s journey on the back of 
Mb steed Burak. But in the self-same story we read that the sanio 
stone was recognized by Omar, the finder thereof, as the site of 
the Temple of David. The particulars of this history are quoted 
by Colonel Warren from Professor Palmer. Tho holiness of the 
spot caused it to be regarded, these authorities combine to show, 
as the Kiblah of all the faithful, until superseded by the Kasha of 
Mecca. Here, they point out, was erected by Abd-el-Melek the 
octagonal . building popularly, but erroneously, known os the 
Mosque of Omar. It is not really a mosque. Here Mr. Fergusson 
is unquestionably right. Neither is the rectAugular building called 
the Mosque of Hebron. Nor is the latter properly a tomb, but 
in reality, as our author points out, a place of prayet, or makatn , 
adjoining the cenotaphs of the prophets, as in the case of the 
Wei is, or saints’ tombs abounding in the East. So at Jerusalem 
the Dome of tho Rock is the weli, or oratory; and the Aksn 
mosque, in which Mr. Ferguason would see the site of Solomons 
Templo, is, with the other praying places in the Hamm area, 
turnod towards Mecca, whilo the Dome of the Rock, on account 
of this difference, and not because of its being, as Mr. Fergusson 
maintains, a tomb, has not its rfront towards Mecca. In the 
following passage Colonel Warren sums up briefly the leading 
points which ho bos to mako good, and which he proceeds to for- 
tify in abundant detail: — 

z. That all local indications, all historical accounts, all Christian, 
Jewish, and Moslem traditions, prove that the Temple of Ilerod extended 
from the West Wall of the Noble Sanctuary to the east, from the south 
wall to the north of the Dome of the Rock platform. 

а. That the Dome of the Rock was within the Temple area, and there- 
fore could not have been tho sepulchre. 

3. That there could not have been ordinary tombs about thealtc of the 
Dome of the Rock. 

4. That the Dome of the Rock is not a building of the time of Con- 
stantine. 

5. That Constantine never built any dome over the Holy Sepulchre. 

б. That no transference of sites is possible in this caso, the historical 
accounts being so continuous. 

7. That Arculffl plan (made in A.i>. 680, before the asserted transference) 
closely resembles the present Holy Sepulchre, and is entirely unlike the 
Dome of tho Rock. 

8. That the sito of the Sakhra is that which was uncovered by Omar, 
that it is the traditional site of the Temple among the Jews, and that tho 
Dome of the Rock was built by Abd cl Melek. 

9. That the present Holy Sepulchre is that Which Constantine uncovered, 
according to all accounts and traditions. 

Though all evidence points to the Temple having crowned the 
summit of Moriah, Mr. Fergusson’s theory huddles it away into 
what our author on comparison of levels calls a hole. The area 
of Herod's building with its precincts is made to shrink from the 
magnificent proportions of Josephus to a square of six hundred 
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feet or lefp, measured from the aou til-west angle of the liar am, 
whereas them is no fact more certain than that the wall of 
Solomon extended the whole length of the southern luce, it being 
upon the huge foundation course of the east wall that the inscrip- 
tion in old Phoenician letters was found. That £ho Temple 
buildings ranged to the north of the Dome of the Rock is made 
cloar by the discovery of the fosse partly tilled up by Pompey, 
and by the identification of the site of the gate Tadi in the 
northern wall, stoutly denied by Mr. Fergussou, though spoken of 
in the Middotk. In Iiis dogmatic assertion that tho Dome of the 
liock was built by Constantine, tho only erection of Abd-el-Melek 
having been tho Mosquo-el-Aksa, marking the site of the Jewish 
Temple, he is flatly contradicted by a letter written to tho Caliph, 
quoted by Messrs. Bezant and Palmer, speaking of the building of 
the Dome of the Hock and the Mosque separately as now complete. 
It is his way to malto light of authorities opposed to him, neve r 
hesitating, where necessary, to 14 correct” the figures of Josephus 
or to 11 do violence” to the text of Scripture. Contemptuous of 
tradition ns he shows himself to he when in opposition to him, 
he is so eager to fortify his view of tho Dome of the Dock ns a 
tomb as to hamper Ills theory with the astounding idea that here 
was tho burial-place of David and tho early kings. Wo are to 
believe that in the sepulchre of David, of which St. Peter speaks 
ns then well known (Acts ii. 29), burial was accorded to one 
crucified as a malefactor. Hardly lew rash cun wo consider Iiih 
challenge that, if the Dome of the Dock was not the work of Con- 
stantine, “tho whole of our architectural science is an illusion.” 
Happily there are architects distinguished in tho practice 110 less 
than the science of their profession to maintain, as Colonel Warren 
amply sets forth, that in plan and design tho stnictuic is strictly 
Saracenic, largely indeed made up of materials from the spoils of 
Constantine’s magnificent structures, the pillars round the Dome, 
for example, being, of various marbles, and both capitals and bases 
differing m pattern and dimension. 

With no Jess clearness and force Colonel Warren draws out tho 
testimony of history and topography to tlio authenticity of tho 
site traditionally assigned to the Holy Sepulchre. It is it priori 
equally hard to conceive that a spot so hallowed should have 
passed away from tho recollection of tho first Christians, ns that 
at a later date a change should, either by fraud or lapse of memory, 
liavo corns over tho popular belief. But this presumption is us 
nothing in comparison with tho weighty proofs which our author 
is able to adduce from his careful survey of the hi to by the light 
of historical notices the most varied and authentic. Etna bins,- 
who was present at the dedication of Constant i no’s church, which 
took tho place of tho Temple of Venus, built doubtless by the 
Homans iu derision of the sacred spot, speaks of the prepara- 
tion of the site, and its relation to tho magnificent range of build- 
ings designed by tlio Emperor, extending eastwards to tho 
Temple Mount. Tho direction of Constantinca church, still to 
be traced by tho foundations, is in a line exactly nt right angles 
with the linram wall. Tho testimony of tho Bordeaux pilgrim, 
A. D. 333, of iSt. Cyril, a.d. 347, and of St. Jerome, who h\ed at 
Jerusalem, A.D. 400, comes in to tho same effect. Whatever proof 
might have been adduced by the architecture of the fane itself has 
been hopelessly Bet aside by its total demolition under Cliosroes tho 
Persian. The like fate befell the second church built upon its ruins 
by Modestus, A.d. 629, and described by A real f, who visit’d it 
in 68o f whose plan is of supremo importance for 1 ho entire topo- 
graphy of .the Holy City. Thrice burnt and rebuilt during tho 
oighth and ninth centuries, the group of churches o\er and round 
the Holy Sepulchre were again totally destroyed under the mad 
Kaliph el Hakim, a.d. 1010. The church now existing, built in 
tho nmin by tho patriarch iS'icephorus, a.d. 1048, modi tied by the 
Crusaders, extensively damaged by lire iu 180S. and subjected to 
alteration as lately ns 1867, when the Dome, partly open, was 
entirely covered in, has of course nothing save the site in common 
with the original memorial building of Constantine. Put 110 im- 
partial student can, wo feel assured, lay down Colonel Warren's able 
woik without being convinced that the site has, at all events, 
been identified beyond doubt. 


MINOR NOTICES. 

M RS. COMYNS OAHU proves by her volume called A 
Story of Autumn (1) that tho art is not lost of composing 
out of the simplest materials a story which, shall bo really in- 
teresting and charming, without any hint of 44 sensationalism,” 
cfoer-sentimentality, or line writing. The 44 Story of Autumn ” is 
told by a certain Miss Craven, daughter of the aged Doctor of Firley, 
to one of the girls living bard by, to whom she Inis constantly 
been kind. This girl, full of some little love grief, goes for com- 
fort to her old friend, and presently says to her: — 

“jVhat was it that happened when vou were young, MIis Craven ? 
“Many things, child, many things.*' 

“ Ah, }*es ; but one tldug j mean. Won’t you tell me ? ” 

She mused. “ There's gloat coin tort in thoughts of another's happiness,** 
said she. 

44 Yes," I answered doubtfully. 

44 Ah, that will not come to yet awhile, Kate. Hut be patient,” replied 
this old maid, who, of nil old maids, bus ever seemed to me the most patient 

henelf. 


(1) A Story of Autumn . By Mrs. Comyns Carr, Author of “North 
Italian Folk.” London : Remington A Co. 
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44 You and I have both made a mistake,” sh« wenton, 44 but the mistake's 
end was only the necessary consequence of the beginning. Kata, if things 
had happened as we wished, may be we should have been less happy than 
wo are now. That seems poor fun, eh, child ! and I forget that you have 
no 4 have been ’ yet. Well, well, if you should olianee to be an old maid 
when you come to my ago, dear, think of whAt 1 say now, and 1 am sura 
you will not be an unhappy ones.” 

Then follows the story, which the supposed narrator tells in the 
third person, since, as she says, “ there was so little of the 4 1 9 
about her (Miss Craven) that I can never think of her as talking 
of herBelf.” The story is, as we have hinted, of the simplest 
possible kind, and the more credit is due to the author for having 
made it oue of the most attractive little volumes that we have 
read for ^ long time. The attraction lies in a combination of 
qualities which nro by no means too common among story-writers. 
The story is told ns simply and directly as it is imagined, there ia 
no attempt at mystification, and no pauses for the writer to pose 
ns a moralist. The characters explain themselves, and ore drawn 
with a light yet linn hand. The style, easy and pleasant, has a 
character of its own without a touch of nllectution, and for once 
tho self-sacrilico which women authors are too much given to 
glorifying indiscriminately seems tho only natural ami proper 
thing for a girl like Miss Craven to do. Wo must- not close our 
notice of an excellent little volumo without a w^rd of praise for 
the descriptions. 

A very interesting account by Mr. Nicholson of tho Roman 
Villa near Rinding, in the Isle of Wight (2), h"9 been reprinted 
from tho pages of tho Antiquary. Tho volumo is very well got up, 
aud is illustrated by capital photographs. 

People who know and share Peacock's dislike of the Learned 
Friend and the Slcain Intellect Society may at lirst sight look 
with some disapprobation on a volume of patches from the Spec- 
tator (3). Hut they will, perhaps, remember that many readers of 
tlio present day would recoil in dismay from the volumes of the 
Spectator unless they should chance to bo lured cm to thorn by 
the volume of sclgctious which wo nro now considering. They 
w ill also recognize the fact that no one could be better tilted than 
Mr. J. K. Green lor the tnsk of compiling such a volume, and, 
ii 11 ally, they will certainly load Mr. Green's Introduction with 
interest and pleasure. 

Tlio comparatively early death of the late Dr. Appleton deprived 
the English world of letters of a very earnest devotee of literature, 
and of what is perhaps rarer, a capable organizer of literary work. 
The fragments here given of Dr. Appleton’s own work (4) may not 
give the highest idea of his powers, hut in truth those powers did 
not in such work find their appropriate field of operation. Tho 
Academy , and the mini. tries ol tho numerous friends which the 
Academy gathered round its editor, are really his chief iuouu- 
ments, uml of both of these tho Life prefixed to this volume gives 
account, much of it living composed of contributed “reminiscences.'' 
Dr. Appleton had a very high ideal of tho standard which a 
literary journal ought to maintain, and ho thought, perhnps wither 
hastily, that that standard might bo best maintained by adopting 
the Continental practice of signed articles. In its earlier foiiu at 
least the Academy was a remarkable publication. I’ersoutilly its 
editor was extremely and deservedly popular w'ith those who knew 
him, and this volume, though iu form it might have been moio 
attractive, does him no more than justice. 

To the Calendar of tin* Incorporated Law Society for the current 
year (5) is prefixed u caro fully arranged account of the origin of 
tho Society, und of its progress towards its present position, with 
a review of its past doings. 

Messrs. Browne aud Theobald's useful volume (6) contains tho 
statutes relating to railways iu England, with notes of the cases 
decided up to November in last year. The whole subject has been 
comprehensively and carefully treated, and an excellent index has» 
been made by Mr. Montague Lush. 

Tho thirteenth annual volumo of Orockford 0 Clerical Directory, 
for 1S81 (7), has been issued. 

We have also to note the eleventh issue of tho Binaller Clergy 
Directory (8). 

The Medical Register for tbo current year (9) appears consider- 
ably earlier than has hitherto been tho case, and there are various 
important improvements in tin* latest and carefully revised issue, 
among which wo may specially notice the useful reference table 
which will bo found in p. 68 and the greater clearness of type. 

Herr Sachs's German Grammar (10) opens with a fair promise 


(2) A Descriptive Account n, the Homan Vdlanmr Ji radio g, lute nj 
Wight. Reprinted from “ The Antiquary,” by Cornal i us Nicholson. 
London : Elliot Stock. 

(3) Unsay* oj Joseph Addison. Chosen und Edited by John Richard 
(Jreeii. Loudon : Macmillan & Co. 


(4; M>r. jippieinit ; /rs j,tje ana i.ucrary neves. jjy .1. 

M.A., nnd A. It. Bayce, M.A. Loudon: Trltbncr & Co. i8dj. 

(5) 7 'he Incorporated Law Society's Calendar for the Year 1881 
1 its lied by the Authority of tho Incorporated Law Society. 
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(6) 7 he Jjaw of Ittahrau Companies. By J. II. Ballbur Browne and II. S* 
Theobald. London: St owns & Sons. 


(7) Crock ford's Clerical Directory for i83i. Thirteenth Issue. London: 
Horace t^ux. 

(u) 7 'he Clergy Directory and Parish Cubic, i83i. London: Thomas 
Busworih. 

(0) The Medical Register, 1881. London: Printed for the General 
Medical Can neil, at Her Majesty’s Printing Office; and published and 
sold for the Council by Spottiswoodc & Co. 

(10) Sachs's Gennan Conversational Grammar. London: WhitUngham * 
& Co. ^ 
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ill tho preface. He gives it as his opinion, and we entirely agree 
with him, that the natural way of learning a foreign language is 
to leam first to speak, then to write, it. In pursuance of thiB 
theory he has written this Conversational Grammar, to the 
cf iging pages of which we turned with pleasant anticipations 
- alter reading the preface. We were not a little surprised to find 
that Herr Bachsrs boasted natural method is a simple variation 
upon our old enemy Ollendorff'. Here are a few examples from 
one of the earliest “ Heading Exorcises ” : — 44 The brothor is tall/’ 
“The uncle is happy ,' 1 “The hat of the uncle is small." As we 
get a little further on we find that 44 lie is politer than you/' and 
that “ (The) Lead is dearer than (the) iron " ; while towards the 
end of the course we find ourselves proudly announcing that “ We 
(' know already the declension of (the) proper names. It is not so 
; very difficult." Wo are almost weary of protesting against the 
monstrous folly of sticking to this antiquated fashion of trying to 
teach languages, but it will be admitted that this is a glaring in- 
stance, since from the preface one might think that tho work was 
a sort of expanded Prendergast. 



/ 


devoted 
eludes 

Montgolfier, Howard, Arkwright, Watt, and StephonHon. Pro- 
fessor Flake has written a commendably brief introduction to tho 
volume. 

A second edition has appeared of AVi gram's Justices' Note- 
Hook (12). The work has been corrected and revised up to 
December last, and an index has been added. 

It ia hardly necessary to say a word as to tho great value of tlio 
Foreign Office List (13), the fifty-fourth issue of which wo huvo 
received. 

We have also to note the issue of tho India Lint for 1 88 1 (14). 

In the present year Dcbrctt'e Peerage, Baronetage , and 
Kniyhtage( 15) reaches its iGStli your of publication. Certain 
changes, all of which are for tho better, have been made in tho 
typographical arrangomen Is; and it is worthwhile to note tho 
increased difficulties of revision spoken of by tho editor in his 
modest preface. One very interesting addition will be found in p. 
731, on which are given tho arms, linkage, &c., nf Charles Colmoro 
Grant, seventh Baron do Lonpueiiilof Longueiiil in the Province of 
Quebec, Canada, creation 1700. On this l)r. Mnir 1 ms the follow- 
ing note : — 44 Tho undermentioned Feudal Barony is entirely 
exceptional, and is the only Canadiun hereditary titlo existing. 
The Patent of Nobility, signed by King Louis XIV., granting this 
title to Charles lo Moj ne for distinguished services, is remarkable 
for creating, not only a Territorial Jiaronv, but also conferring a 
title of honour upon himself and his descendants, whether male 
or fonmle. Tho cession of Cunada to England, by tho Treaty of 
Paris in 1763, made no change in the legal right to hold honours; 
since this period each successive head of the family has, by 
assumption of right, used tho titlo ; but it was not officially 
recognized by the British Got eminent until December 4th, 

1880. " 

Tho fifth volume of tho new and complete edition of Mr. 
Bret liar tea works (16) contains several .short stories, among 
them 44 Jeff Briggs's Love-Story,” which wo take to bo in the 
Writer's happiest vein, and also contains the well-known parodies 
called “Condensed Novels.” 

The Star of the Fairies (17) is a prettily-told fairy story, which 
is further remarkable for some of the most preposterous efforts in 
tho way of illustration that have ever been given to uu astonished 
world. 

The stylo and quality of Mr. Wildings attempts in verse- 
writing may be judged from the fact that one of his pieces is 
headed 41 Study in White and Blood” (18). Among many 
objections to a silly little volume, which had better net lmve been 
published, we may note that the writer’s notioiiH of rhythm and 
scansion are, to say the least of it, primitive ; and that, choosing 
Faust for one of his subjects, and seeming by tho introduction of 
Margaret to keep to Goethes version, ho writes in tho apparently 
sincere beliof that Faust is damned at tho end of tho play. 

A Death-Ring (19) is a story which, with some obvious mis- 
takes, has a good deal of freshness and invention. Tho notion of 
a highly-born, liighlv-educated, and highly-bred gentleman taking 
up, through stress of want, tho profession of head detective lo a 
private inquiry office is, if somewhat incongruous, at least to some 
extent novel ; and the idea iB worked out by the author with con- 
siderable skill and tact. It is of course necessary to represent the 

(it) Portrait Collection of the Hundred Greatest Men . Vol. VIII. 
Industry. With an Introduction by Professor John Fiske. London : 
Sampson Lew and Co. 

(ia) The Justices' Note- Booh. By \V. Kuox Wigrara, Second Edition. 
London : Stevens & Sou. 

(13) The Foreign Office List, 1881. Compiled by Sir Edward Her blot, 
C.B. Fifty-fourth Publication. London: II unison. 

(tQ The India List, 1881. London: Allen. 

(15) Dehrett's Peerage, Baronetage, Knightage , and Titles of Courtesy, 

1881. Edited by Robert Mnir/LL.D. London : Beau A Son. 

( 16) The Complete Works of Bret JIarte. Collected and Revised by the 
•luthor. Vo!. V. Stories and Condensed Kovels. London : Chatto & 
^i ndiis. 

^(17) The Star of the Fairies i. By Mrs. C. W. Elpbinatono Hope, 
London : Sampson Low & Co. 

(18) Songs of Passion and Pain, By Ernest Wilding. London: 
Newman & Co. 

(19) A Death-Ping. By Edith Stewart -Drewry. 3 vote. London : 
Moor & Co. 


office, and the way in which its affairs are managed, in a light 
somewhat different from the real one; and it is also necessary to 
ignoro, or to beep carefully out of eight, all the meaner side of 
the calling which Aubrey Delaware has adopted. Nor perhaps is 
his manner of adopting it the most natural that could be imagined. 
He and his mother (who, by the by, is a very fascinating old lady) 
were struggling with 'the bitterest poverty, in consequence of the 
sudden and harsh injustice of an old uncle who had during his early 
youth spoiled him to the top of his bont ; and, in the midst of 
their distress, tbe mother fell ill and Aubrey could get no work. 
44 One night 1 wont out desperate. I had corao to the last gasp, 
and for tho morrow knew not literally where to turn. 1 knew 
that evening what despair means, if I never did boforo— felt 
it, realized it." Then, standing in a dreamy, half-stupified stato 
on a bridge, ho heArd an eager conversation between two 
men. 44 4 The fellow/ said one, 4 has forged and got off with a 
pocket-book worth thousands to mo. You can't trace him or 
it. I tell you, Polmark, I would this moment chance five 
pounds down to any man who would hunt it out.' I heard that, 
1 was my own self-possessed self directly. I turned round, 
and said coolly, 4 Put your affair into my hands, gentlemen, 
and 1 will find you both pocket-book and forger within a short 
time. Pay my expenses only, because I am too hard up to do so 
myself. 1 will claim nothing moro until 1 got the book, Mr. Polmark, 
of course I know your name. 4 More thau I do yours/ ke said, scanning 
mo sharply. 4 Are you a detective?’ 4 By nature/ I answered, 
bowing. * I don't want to interfere with your work; employ me.' 
The other man laughed very much at my cool assurance. 4 Odd 
encounter, faith/ he said. 4 Chance it all, Polmark. Give this 
gentleman-detective of nature tho job, and I’ll chance my five 
pounds. 4 1 don’t believe' — he had been watching my faco all tho 
time — 1 that he will cheat us. Take his oiler, Polmark. Your 
present stuff have failed.' ” This odd, and if improbable not ill- 
invented story is, nt a certain stage of the tale of A Death-Ring , 
told by its boro, Aubrey Delaware, to Olive Vernon, a well-born 
young lady who has also for tho moinont taken up the detective 
line, not fur money, but to oblige her uncle, and who listens to 
Delaware's adventure with 44 eyes fixed on his face all this time, 
actually glowing with eager interest, filled with tears.” One result 
of this cun of course be readily enough foreseen; but many things 
have to bo done and endured before this is arrived at. The par- 
ticular motive which induces Mr. Mordaunt, Olivo’s uncle, to go 
to Mr. Polmark and engage Delaware, and subsequently to 
take the rather remarkable stop of engaging his favourite 
niece as a private detective under the orders of Dolaware, is a 
burning desire to discover tho murderer of Olive's dead brother 
Sidney, a tusk which the Government police and detoctives havo 
failed to accomplish. Tho murder had been committed in a some- 
what singular fashion, which may be left to readers to find out 
for themselves, and there was good enough excuse for the ordinary 
detectives not finding the clue which tho brilliant intellect of the 
heroic Aubrey at once lighted upon. One thing Delaware findB 
out almost immediately, that ho has to search, if his idoa is tho 
right one, fur an Englishman with snake-like eyes, a large nose, a 
mole under his ear, and a possible taste for chemistry. He does 
not know either where to look for him. or whether, if he finds 
him, he will have any chance of bringing home to him the crime 
which ho suspects him to be guilty of. The really exciting events 
which follow from this beginning are compressed — would that all 
novels were so compressed — into two thin volumes, which also 
contain a very ingenious, and in its way no less exciting, under- 
plot about Oli\o Vernon's living brothor and a beautiful girl 
with whom he fulls in love, and with whose union with him there 
seems for a time to be a fatal barrier. The story is one which 
cun be confidently recommended to amuse an idln hour. 

The Calendar of tho Mason Scienco College, Birmingham (20), 
contains, together with full information as to the College and its 
classes, un account which was certainly worth preserving of the 
opening ceremony in October last, and tho address delivered by 
Professor lluxley. 

Mr. O’Byrno has compiled a very interesting little volume (21) 
which chronicles the various deeds of bravery m many parts of the 
world which have earned for their doers the valued distinction of 
the Victoria Cross. 

Mr. Lodge has translated, evidently as a labour oflove, atul in" 
the first instance with a view merely to his own instruction, 
Winckelmaun’s well-known History of Ancient Art (22), to which 
he has prefixed a Life of Wiuckelmann, which one almost regrets 
not to have in a snore handy form. Wo can for the present at 
least do no more than chronicle tho appearance of a work of this 
character and extent. 

A new edition has appeared of Mrs. Oliplinnt’s The Makers of 
Florence ( 23), which was reviewed at length in these columns 
when it first came out some three years ago. 


(20) The Mason Science College, Birmingham, Calendar fur the Session \ 

i88o-i88r. Birmingham : Cornish Brothers. \ 

(21) The Victoria Cross: un Official Chronicle of the Deeds of Personal 
Valour achieved m the Presence of the Enemy from the Institution of the 
Order in 1836 to 1880. Edited by Robert W. O’Byrno. London : Allen 
& Co. 

(23) The History of Ancient Art. Translated from tho German of John 
Winckeltnann. 13y G. Henry Lodge, M.D. a vols. London: Sampson 
Low & Co. 

23) The Mahers of Florence. By Mra. Oliphant. Third and CkeRper 
turn. London : Macmillan & Co. 
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Clergymen, ac. SpecTal wlvantugc*. Modem ianenagex. Music. Swimming, Ac*— Apply 
particular* to Captain j>h Cartbukt Bihhom , 3 Bemor* Htr ' ' 


WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, MILITIA QUALIFYING 

»V q„, I COMPETITTVK.— MOllGAN JENKINS, M.A. HVrul«I«), -Md tar •» 
able stafT of Graduates In Honours, and l»y a Captain, late R. A., prepares FUFIL8 for the 
above examinations alone. Hefereuces tu 1'arento, many of whom have liad more than one sue 
successful at this fstablUhm rnt.— 50 Cor n wall Ro ad, West bourne Farit, W. 

PREPAiuTION for SANDHURST, WOOLWICH, and 

A COOruit M HILL Individual Tuition. Special attention paid to the speaking of 

Modrrn Languages. -For terms, address Mr. E. Vidal, Roseville, ntreguu Grove, Surbiton, 
Surrey. _ 

pARSIIALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Surrey.— ROYS carefully 

v prepar ed for Civil mud M ilita ry K» .mln( .wro., 

Folkestone. — Mr. w. j. jeapfreson, m.a. oxor., 

A- ussisted by a Cambridge M.A. and competent Teacher*, prepares PUPILS for the 
Uuivcrsltiva, Woolwich, Sandnurst, an d all Comp e titive Examin atio n*. A lew Vacancies. 

H LAVATEIt, Pastour, in 01>erstras8, Zurich, Switzerland, 

• receives One oi Two YOUNG GENTLEMEN desirous of learning German and 


of learning i 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION. — There is •Deport 

ment In rotiuexlou with Bl.ATltldODGE SCHOOL. Polmont Station, M.V., for 
i»ru]mrlns l'UI'ILS fur the above Evuininatlons. All the Candidates (ineluding J. M.Uelmes. 
First in JVrnnU-i Examlaatluni sent un (or Wool with in lHttft have passed. Special advan- 
tages. Absence from town life, and individual preparation.— Fur full particulars apply to tho 
Ukad- Mas* bit. 

PARK. 

Majesty t 

I’i ciifirnt of the Council nruf /A«‘ /.‘i ft utn<r t'ommt the. — H.lt.ll. Princess CHRISTIAN. 

V A C A N< I E s ex lot for YOUNG L A I > Y BO A It DEJtS at thl* College. Girl* under Twel ve 
IB Gninuiu i Girl* over Twelve. .<) Guiiiuiih a Term. 

Apply tu the linn. S«e . the linn. Mrs. Jiuus HTAX1.RY, 37 Wlmpole Street, W. 

I ) U O AT10N - of G IRLs Tn PARIS!— A LAI)Y, who is 

^ niprrinlctulliig the Education of Two Young Girl* in Paris, would be willing to taka 

Charge nr Two others, to be educated with them. Liberal term* expected Address, M.D., 

core of F. T. Law i dice. E«i., Berner* Mrevt, Oxford Street, W. 


ARMY 

A A. ment 


PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, REGENT’S 

■k. po tr««— Her Majesty the QITEKN. 


A CLERGYMAN'S DAUGHTER is anxious to find useful 

Employment, n« a COMPANION, nr In other way*. A kind homo more desired titan 
remuneration. Highest rcfrrvucetf given. — Addicm, £. A Kluham Hoad, Kensington, West. 

^PO LONDON _ SOLICITORS. — A SOLICITOR Olonours) 

-k recently admitted, and ot iircacnt working with one of the (Vmvsynneing Counsel of 
the Court, rcqulrs* n CI.lCHh.SHlV to u l irm with u Urge busmen.— Address, ConveyaxckH 
(No 1 / 177 ). 1(» WclliiigUiu Street, Mraud, W.C. 


A GENTLEMAN, in Government employment, desires to 

UTILIZE Id* EVENING LEISURE with Secretarial or other work. Would under- 
take Matiugcmintol u^LloUM-liold — Addre**, U., 66 liewbo rough Street, s W. 

hiph-claSH POLITICAL 

(|ne*tioii9. Mu*t not nhjeet to nighl- 
'* sure of Messrs. Smith k Sun*, 


WANTED, on a Morninpr Paper, a liij 

* * \V lllTEIl, of experience on Home and Foreign <|tie* 
work.— Answer, cuclo*lng siieciinen* of work, to J. B., si 


RE LET, with immediate pospession, 66 LOFTUS ROAD, 

“*• Uxbridge Roiul. SJieidierd's T!i»*h, W„ within n few minutes’ walk of the Metropolitan 
andl/oudun and North- \Vcntern Stutioni. The llouw, which has just undergone complete 
repair*, contain* Ten good itonm*. ami Is well arranged as to domestic office*; with good 
(ianlcti ut the rear overlooking field*. - Apply to Mr. J. Boauuku, Builder, 9 l'loasant 1'hics, 
Uxbridge Itoiul.W. 


UUNNINODALE, RERKS.— DALE LODGE.-- 

^ This FREEHOLD ESTATE, of about Three Acres, to he SOLD or LET on LEAKE. 

The house ha* every accommodation for u Family, is delightfully situated in this beautiful 
and healthy locality, with clmriulng view*. 

There are Coacliliou*.*, htablmg, Gunlencr's and Coachman ‘s Cottage*. 6ro. Atmut half a 
mile from ilia Railway button, and the same dlstanse from one of the entrances into Windsor 
Park. 

Full pa rticu lar* to be obtain ed from Wm. Sill. E*q.. 1 Dane* Inn. Strand. 

T* R I GUT ON.— BEDFORD HOTEL.— Facing Sea and 

-U Esplanade. Near the Wort I'icr. Central and quiet. 1 <ong rstahllshed. Suites of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service Jn the Hotel. 
BENJN. BULL. Manager. 


E nglish topography.— catalogue of books, 

lllipctrating the Illstory and Tojxipraphy of tho English Counties, comprising many 
that nre very ruse and valuable, with others of Archaxdogical Interest, M pages, post free. 
Large and Small C'oMsvtions Bought. Alvrmp Kctt K LL SiwiTW, 36 Solio SipiareTLondon. 

V URN IS II YOUR 'll OU S E np APART MEN T S 

X THROUGHOUT on MOKDER'H HIRE SYSTEM. The original, beat, and most 
liberal. (.'a*h Frier* i no Extra Charge lor time given. iMrge, useful Stock to select from. 
Illustrated priced ('ataloune, with Terms, post free.— * 4 H. ftp, awl 160 Tottenham Court Rood, 
and 1 H.vo, mid 2 ] M nr well Street. W.C. Established HUSK, 


HINDLEY’S 

CHINTZES. 


ORIGINAL BE8IGNB, 

FAST OOLOUBS. 
From 9d. per yard* 

PAtteraa sent tuid Estimates gfven. 

O. HINDLBY ft BON 8, 

134 OXPORD STREET, W. 



WILLS' 

‘THRU OABTUBS’* TOBACCO. 


W. D. ft E. 0. WILLS. 


DECORATION. 

TVTORANT & CO., having 1 for many years carefully studied thei 

l>eat periods of Decora tlvo Art, and baying bod great exportauoe in carryiogL 
out Important orders, will advise upon the DECORATION and FURNISHING^ 
of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, prepare Deaigne, and execute the nodonary 
works at moderate oost. MORANT ft 00. pmonsEy fsperfaftad all work 
on trusted to them. 

91 Nzw Box© Bnturr, W. 
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THE ASSASSINATION OF THE CZAR. 

T HE murder of the Czar has at last been accomplished. 

After three failures within two yoars a fourth attempt 
has boon made, and has proved successful. Last Sunday 
the Czar was returning from a military review, and had 
paid a visit to liis sister, lie was driving along a canal, 
when a bomb was thrown which shattered his carriage 
and wounded some of liis attendants. The assassin was 
immediately seized, and the Czar was unhurt. He got out of 
his carriage to look to the wounded, although he was pressed 
to drive off at once to his palace. He had hardly alighted 
when some one close to him threw a second bomb, which 
inflicted mortal wounds on the Czar and is thought to have 
killed the person who had thrown it. The Czak died an hour 
or two afterwards. About twenty people won * 1 killed or in- 
jured by the two explosions. Tho thrower of the first bomb 
is supposed to have made revelations, and, at any .v.to, 
the police have made arrests of persons indisputably con- 
nected with the plot, and have discovered that, a n.’.ne has 
been dug under the mat*. way :>y V • . nc ;\*i • i;i u 
habitually drives from the Winter Palace Pveryrhiug 
reveals the fixed determination of a number of perfectly 
reckless conspirators, who were resolved that if the Czar 
did not die in one way ho should die in another, who were 
perfectly willing to die in killing him, and who were 
entirety indifferent as to the number of persons whom 
they might kill at the same time. Except that it. 
has been successful the attempt is exactly like the 
evious attempts of the Nihilists at assassination. As 
fore, the police were warned that a new attempt was 
to be made, and, as bofore, the police could not soo 
what was going on under their eyes. It is not 
wonderful that the police should not detect a person who 
oarries a bomb in his pocket and is going to explodo it. 
The assassin who waB arrested is said to havo had a spare 
bomb in his pocket, which was found on him. These 
engines seem to have been cunningly and scientifically 
constructed, and thus contrast remarkably with the clumsy 
infernal machine more recently used without ofi'cc* at 
the Mansion House. If the police cannot find out who 
ore making bombs in Russia, or cannot stop thou- intro- 
duction into the country, they cannot \v ‘bly prove ut 
their being need by any one who is read r < W- 

uses them or after bo is arrestod. But somv>. .or n 

bombs have got into the hands of such ?&«.••• > ^ w 

to be known to a considerable number of > \ 

in different parts of Europe, altlio’-^h it >s v-mnown 
to the police of the capital whor f : s w n being 

kept at nand until the time oou:u, t. 1 * » '£ven if 

the bombs could not bo traced betoiehand, . vj very 
strange that a mine should bo dug in the immediate 
neighbourhood of a palace without the police having any 
suspicion of what was going on. Jw nay be added that, 
iyj$ before, the assassin who was arrested turns out to bo a 
/jjfcpii of some education and position. He was a student 
in, the School of Mines, and was quite a young man. All 
A these things must be taken into consideration when the 
of this tragical event is to be calculated. It must 
accepted that, with the murderous appliances which 
modern science has devised, a sovereign cannot long es- 
cape if persons of a particular sort determine to kill 
him.* Bat these persons must be of a particular sort. 
That they should be willing to die and. pitiless of the 
fate of innocent bystanders gives them no special char&oter. 


Most assassins go as~far as this. Tlioy must also have 
some motive so deeply felt as to make them not only com- 
bine, but persist in combination. They must have money 
at their disposal, and oilicial friends who, consciously or 
unconsciously, help or screen them. They must bo persons 
of education and intelligence ; and they must be persons 
whose presence in tho place whore the attempt is to bo 
made seems natural — that is, they must bo in such a posi- 
tion as that of a stude|Hl<pf mines, und not in that of tho 
poorer sort of Holes, who might wish to kill the Czar, 
but who would never bo allowed to hang about St. Peters- 
burg. All these conditions appear to bo fulfilled by tho 
Russian Nihilists ; but tho Russian Nihilists must be very 
exceptional people to fulfil them. 

A ll Europo has rung with the indignation, horror, and 
pity which this act of extreme a udacily and * wickedness 
was hUi’o to provoke. Every Court has gouo into mourn- 
ing , every people has sent messages of sympathy to the 
family ■»f *ho victim. Tho English Parliament has voted 
appropriate messages of condolence to tho Queen and the 
chess of Edinuguoii. The first thing for the civilized 
vwu! ' Uj ’{press the natural feelings of humanity. Bub 
when t l.i° has been done, the question is sure to force 
itself on general attention how there happen to bo snob, 
exceptional people as Russian Nihilists, and what is the 
motivo which i» strong enough to make such persons 
combine, and gif- on combining, until, after threo *dos- 
perate attempts at tho murder of a Sovereign, they at laBt 
succeed. There are many causes which impel men to 
become assassins that are intelligible. It is easy to under- 
stand how foolish, wrongheaded, half-mad people try to 
kill a king to gain notoriety. Others, again, like the 
Pole who tried to kill the Czar at Paris, may think that 
they and those dearest to them have suffered great wrongs, 
and wish to exercise persona) vengeance on the wrong- 
doer. Others, again, like Oksini, may wish to punish a 
sovereign # for not having adopted a particular line of 
policy, or may hope that, even if he escapes, whenJus 
life is attempted, he may be frightened into adopting 
tho policy which they wish to see him adopt. But the 
Nihilists do not appear to havatwishod to kill the Czar 
because he personally bad douBumv thing they thought 
to bo very wrong, or bccauself^ere was some definite 

I thing which they wanted himi&pbis successor to j^e. 

» B the reports of their views wfl®L have been published 
j nay bo trusted, they wished to k$?pte Czar simply oecause* 
he was the Czar, because ho was a Sovereign, and amolhg 
sovereigns was conspicuous as having more of tke*power 
of sovereignty than any other sovereign. A meeting 
appears to havo been hold at New York in whinh a Rus sia n 
and a German addressed an assembly of Socialists, and. 
calmly approved the crime of St. Petersburg as calculated 
to impress on the world the great doctrine that all sove- 
reigns must die. That it cannot possibly do any good to 
kill one sovereign when he is immediately succeeded by 
another, and that the immediate effeet of the odious act of 
assassinating a sovereign is to make the mass of mankind 
cling more fondly to royalty, is perfectly true, but 
tho Nihilists and their friends seem to be quite deaf 
to it. The real origin of those attacks ou sovereigns 
is probably that there is a large amount of discontent 
in modem society ; that long habit and old traditions shape 
this discontent into secret societies; and that these 
societies, in order to avoid falling to pieces, must do some- 
thing. It seems to be a law of tho existence of secret 
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societies ilint jacftojft? iic 
spirocy. Th^ standing 
the right feeling of .wft 
largo scale i in possible,#.* 
of individuals, and^iiM 


waver 



dess, must follow con- 
organized police, and 
es make action on a 
dtion must be the action 

ffi cannot do anything more 

striking, drannitic, ,iw ftncl rtv ettcoaraging to discontented 
persons than to kill a sovereign. In Russia, where the 
discontent is great, whore the attractions of conspiracy are 
very strong to half -educated minds, and where the great- 
ness Of the Czar is always present to every one, it is tho 
Czar whose death seems the most conspicuous end that 
those who long to act can achieve. 

Speculation has already been busy, both within .Russia 
and without it, as to what effects on the policy of Russia 
this murder of Alexander II. will carry with it. Rut if 
tho Nihilists luivo killed his father neither because ho 
did something which they very much disliked, nor in order 
to get a policy adopted on which they had set their 
hearts, thoro seems no especial reason why tho now Cza# 
should bo impelled to do anything which ho would not 
have done if his father had died a natural death. What- 
ever he does — whether ho grants reforms or withholds 
thorn, whether lie makes war or preserves peace, whether 
lie pushes forward tho boundaries of his Empire or keops 
them as they are, ho must equally take his chance of being 
killed in his turn, merely because he is the Czati. If, 
therefore, tho influence of tlio murder is set aside, the new 
Czar can only do what any now Czar would do. 1 1 e may havo 
some personal views or wishes, but in the main lie must bo 
guided by the traditional policy of his country, and by tho 
present needs of his people. Alexander III. may not be 
as closely tied by the bonds of affection to the Gorman 
Royal family as his father was; but he cannot leavo out of 
eight tho permanent interests of Russia when ho thinks 
what a friendly, if not intimate, alliance with Germany 
is worth to him. Hu may make some changes in the 
political system of Russia, and tho Russian papers have 
ventured, or have, been directed, to assume that he will do 
so; but it is Russia and the Russians with whom he 
has to deal, and ho can only make bucL changes as 
Russia and tho Russians are forward enough to endure 
with advantage. The burden of tho Empire that has 
fallen on him is frightfully heavy ; and not only must ho 
bear it, but tho way in which ho must bear it is fixed for 
him within narrow limits of divergence. It may be possible 
to under-estimate, but it is very easy to exaggerate, tho 
difference which tho accession of a new sovereign can make 
iu a country like Russia. 


URGENCY IN SOTPLY. 

A CONSIDERABLE party defeat always throws the party 
defeated into a condition of fretful explanation, and it 
is not to be wondered at that the vote of last Monday 
night has lmd this effect on the supporters of the present 
Miuistry. According to the conditions of the urgency 
vqte, the nominal majority of rather more than oighty 
which Mr. Gladstone obtain ed was in reality equal to a 
minority of more than a hundred, each Aye being for tho 
purpose equal to but a third of a No. Tho subsequent 
ovonts of the evening must, howover, have been even moro 
irritating to the extrefcne x^rtisans of thfc Government 
than tho vote itself. Nipt merely Conservatives, but even 
Irishmen, removed theft obstructive motions with polito 
readiness. A considerable number of votes were taken 
with only tho usual minute cavilling from professed esti- 
mate-critics, and at tho close of tho night ratlior more 
business had been done than is at all usual on snch occa- 
sions, though not so much as might have been done had 
the Government been ready with it. Subsequent days 
were equally profitable. This rapidity, so inexplicable on 
tho alarmist suppositions which had induced Mr. Gladstone 
to propose that the House should put itself in irons at the 
very moment when it is supposed to possess and to requiro 
most liberty, has thrown the before-mentioned partisans 
into a paroxysm of paradoxical excuse. The impression 
which seems to have obtained in the provinces— Mr. 
Gladstone’s favourite source of political wisdom — that 
bis motion was a “ bogus ” one, intended to get rid 
the awkwardness of demanding urgency for ooerciou 
only, may be dismissed as the offspring of maladroit 
4seal. If Ministers get through their business in time, as 
they appear likely to do, “ the practical object of de- 
“imrim urgency,” we are told, “will have been fully 


“ obtained.” It seems to escape these ingenious signers 
that everybody wishes for the' attainment of the object ; 
the only difference of opinion is as to the choice of the 
means. The process of roasting, to use the old parallel, 
can be equally effected by burning the house dtbwn and 
by making use of ibe ordinary fire and spit ; the question 
is whether it is worth while to adopt the more expensive 
method. 

To put, however, these ebullitions of a very natural picrue 
aside, there can be no doubt that the refasalof the Opposition 
to grant urgency on Monday was justified. The grounds 
of that refusal may be Baid to have boon double, or ^ 
rather treble, two being peculiar to the occasion, and one ^ 
of a general character. That urgency and Supply are ‘ 
things which should be kept apart as ranch as possible is ' 
perhaps the weightiest, argument of all. But, from the 
merely practical point of viow, the arguments applicable 
to the particular case probably deserve to have precedence, 

1 and precedence was accordingly assigned to them in £ir 
Stafford Nouthcotis’s Manifesto. This Manifesto was of 
itself an evidence of tho needless and unnatural restrictions 
which tho state of urgency imposes. The vote, When it is 
demanded, must be granted or refused without discussion • 
and thus tho leader of the Opposition has no means of 
explaining his attitude except by addressing tho astonished 
electors of North Devon ; while the Prime Minister has 
no means of reply except by the aid of a little comedy 
got up between himself and an independent member who 
•* wants to know.” Tho points handled in this round* 

| about fashion are, however, sufficiently clear. The first 
| question is, Had the conduct of the Government in rela- 
1 lion to business been such as to dosorvo the assistance 
• which they doniandod ? tho second, Was that assistance 
I necessary for the dno accomplishment of the business of 
, the country ? Tho first question can hardly be answered 
I except in tho negative by any person who has not made 
up his mind beforehand. By tho shilly-shally about the 
Arms Bill, which involved the dropping and revoting of 
urgency, and the consequent loss of much valuable time ; 
by omitting on moro than one occasion to take business 
for which an opportunity presented itself; and, above all, 
by going out of their way to irritate the Irish members, 
and thereby to ombitter and prolong thoir opposition, the 
Ministry have been guilty of something more than con- 
tributory negligence iu regard to tho present state of 
affairs. But it may be granted at once that mere irrita- 
tion at this conduct and at the insufficient return made 
by it for tho unwavering abstention of tho Opposition 
from any factions use of their powers would not havo justi- 
fied the refusal of urgency if the public business required it. 

It is, however, exactly this point whicli is most in debate. 
Sir Stafford Northcote, whoso experience and business- 
like aptitude are not denied by anybody, assorts that public 
busiuess does not requiro it ; Mr. Gladstone, a greater 
authority, but a somewhat less disinterested one, asserts 
that it does. To examine tho minute points of date and 
dotail on which this dispute turns would bo out of place 
hero. It is sufficient to say that Mr. Gladstone’s denial 
| admittedly depends upon two proposition^ ; one, that there 
, onght not to bo Saturday sittings at this period of tho 
; Session ; and tho other, that the House of Lords cannot 
| bo expected to sit on Wednesday. Considering that hut 
a wcok or so ago the House of Lords did sit on Wednesday 
for the convenience of Mr. Gladstone and his Government, 
the argument cannot be congratulated on its strength, 
though it lias of course served thoBO who cannot forgive 
that House for being wiser than themselves as an occasion 
of railing. But, weak as it is, it probably yields in imbe- 
cility to the argument about Saturday sittings. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Gladstone, it is a less evil to fetter tho privi- 
leges of the House of Commons and to limit tbo imme- 
morial freedom of discussion in reference to Supply than 
to obligo members to givo up an afternoon or Ministers to 
hold Cabinet Councils an hour or two earlier or an hour 
or two later than usual. This is the argument of the 
house and the spit over again. The spit is rusty, and 
it would take a little trouble to make it turn. The 
house can be sot on fire by the spurt of a match. 

The real inconveniences of tho granting of urgency 
in Supply are, however, much greater than these parti- # 
cular and incidental arguments show. The Government 
might be wholly guiltless. There might actually be A 
scant time for compliance with precedent or statute as * 
to the time of voting money, and yet it might seem 
wise to hesitate about this new innovation. It may 
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ttftt. the HDometitetional objection seems 
it pedantic* Bat, n in a good many other 
tbiftg* which have the erne appearance, there is a tend of 
•olid MBon, in it. True, the traditional jealousy of Min- 
intern of the Crown has entirely lost its original justifica- 
tions. Bat it is not certain that it has not acquired others 
of equal force in losing these. A conspiracy of a Minister 
with the Grown against the people is impossible ; a con- 
spiracy of a Minister with the people, in a moment of iu- 
^oxicatioo, against their own true interests is exceedingly 
possible. All obstacles in the way of the success of such 
a conspiracy chafe the modern Radical, and his most out- 
spoken mouthpieces openly declare that the machinery of 
Parliamentary government mast be altered entirely. That 
machinery is cot sufficiently powerful for swift destruction, 
audit must be made more powerful. If only for this 
consideration, too strenuous opposition can hardly bo 
•offered to the removal of the salutary checks now existing. 
But there is more to be said than this. A hold upon 
supply is of groater valno to an Opposition than any othor 
of the drags they possess. The care of the Estimates and 
of the means of providing for thorn is the least welcome, but 
at the same time the most necessary, part of a Minister's 
business. They mast bo attended to ; they arc of the Gr.st 
importance, and yet they bring him in most cases little 
credit ; they can have nothing directly to do with his pet 
political projects, and, by their subdivision into miuuto 
parts, each of which can be criticised and objected to, they 
present innumerable handles for the enemy. lienee every 
Minister, no matter what his politics may be, would like 
to hurry over the Estimates. But he cannot, because 
lie can by no possibility do without them. The House 
has in them exactly the same cheek on him that it 
had of old on personal government by iho Crown. Mr. 
Gladstone of course denies, as ho lias a perfect right 
to do, that his desire is to get “ tho cream of the 
Session ” for party work. It hns been thought a 
pertinent reply to Sir Stafford Nouiucote fco ask whether 
the Irish Land Bill is party work. Jt is no part of 
our business to put arguments in Sir Stah oiu>\s mouth, 
but bo certainly would run little risk in boldly reply- 
ing that it is. No Land Bill would have been required 
at all but for tho party measure carried by Mr. Glad- 
stone ten years ago. None would probably ho required 
now if his Government had shown proper firmness on 
their accession to office, and none is at all likely to ho 
cither proposed or passed which is not much more of a 
party than of a national measure. Even this considera- 
tion, however, does not exhaust the matter. Tho danger 
which has been over and over again insisted upon, the 
danny of this perpetual dram- drinking of urgency on tho 
part B f the House, is more than ever present in sucli a 
casHs this, whore it is asked to adopt urgency in refer- 
ence to its most ordinary business, aud, moreover, to that 
particular kind of bnsinoss to which, both according to 
reason and according to precedent, urgency is least applic- 
able. That 296 Liberal members should have been found 
to vote in favour of the surrender of what on all Liberal 
theories of government, as distinguished from Democratic- 
despotic ones, is tho most important of all the privileges of 
the House, will always remain a striking instance of the 
mechanical condition to which wide suffrage, caucuses, and 
a fanatical devotion to a particular leader can rcduco a 
majority. 


IRISH AFFAIRS. 

T HE course of proceeding which might bo adopted by 
the obstructive faction during the conduct of ordi- 
nary business was watched with anxious curiosity. The 
offenders had nothing to gain by interrupting debate and 
legislation, except os far as injury to Parliament may bo 
deemed on advantage to themselves. It was possible to 
pretend that their shameless obstinacy was suggested by 
insuperable objection to the protection of life by extra- 
ordinary methods, or to the disarmament of the Irish popu- 
lation. It would have been difficult to devise excuses for 
interference with the progress of S apply or with the annual 
measures which it is necessary to pass ; bat it would have 
been hasty to assume that obstruction might not be removed, 
because, it . would be irrational os well as mischievous. 
Agitators cannot often afford to suspend the operations 
which prevent their existence from being forgotten. The 
ulterior object of making their presence in the House 


of Commons intolerable to their English and j^ootoh col- 
leagues might also, perhaps, in their opinion be promoted 
by a continuance of their recent proceedings. In the 
meantime they probably regard with unqualified satisfac- 
tion the restrictions which have in consequence of their 
conduct been imposed on freedom of discussion. The con- 
sideration which has perhaps for the moment inclined 
them to moderate counsels may bo tho hope of an alliance 
with the extreme section of the Liberal party in and 
out of Parliament. As Mr. Shaw, Mr. Mitch eld-Henry, 
and other rational Irishmen, have repeatedly explained, 
the managers of the Land League havo deeply injured 
the cause which they professed to support. The same 
persons havo perhaps excited still more general indig- 
nation by their ostentatious defiance of decency and 
good order in the House of Commons. It was possible to 
deny or to explain the connexion of tho Lund League 
with murderous outrage and intolerable tyranny ; and 
English demagogues were not unwilling to accept and 
repeat, tlio excuses of Irish agitators. Tho record of ob- 
struction in the daily reports was forced on the knowledge 
of tho whole community; and it was not illogically in- 
ferred that the enemies of Parliamentary freedom wore 
also tyrants and oppressors at home. If tho little faction 
which has so long defied tho great majority of tho House 
henceforth abstain from wilful waste of time, their differ- 
ences with the ultra-lladieals may perhaps bo removed. 
It would not bo necessary for their purpose that they 
should withdraw their outrageous abuse of Mr. Eon STEW, or 
that their female confederates on platforms should retract 
the remarkable statement that Quaker and liar havo now 
become synonymous terms. 

The practical operation of the coercive measures cannot 
bo immediately ascertained. It is satisfactory to learn that 
the Government has at once used tho weapons which wore 
placed in its hands by arresting a certain number of per- 
sons known to be guilty of agrarian or treasonable offences. 
Tlio leniency of the treatment to which they will bo sub- 
ject is, at least in some cases, absurdly inapplicable to their 
characters and to their crimes. One of tho victims of 
legislation which is said to be unconstitutional has been 
tried more than onco for a murder which tho prosecuting . 
authorities must havo attributed to him on probable 
grounds. Other offenders are still more undoubtedly guilty 
of the minor offence of exciting the populace to crime 
by inflammatory spoochos. Tho arrest of a few persons of 
comparatively respectable position lias been denounced as 
inconsistent with. Mr. Eous'i kk’s statement of the objects 
of the Bill, lie spoko of the necessity of checking the 
proceedings of lawless ruffians rather than of the ex- 
pediency of restraining their abettors and patrons. It 
is highly probable that the worst offenders are not the 
lowest in rank. It is barely possible that among tho 
prisoners one or two may bo innocent ; but there is a 
necessary uncertainty in tlio administration even of or- 
dinary criminal justice. In England, and probably in 
Ireland, few persons are Committed for trial who ought 
110b to bo afterwards convicted, though in some cases legal 
evidence may not be forthcoming. If it is true that, in 
consequence of the relaxation of the despotism of tho 
Land League, contumacious or timid tenants are beginning 
to pay their rents, tho beneficial result of iho Act will 
bo highly satisfactory ; but the reports of tho state 
ol‘ tho country vary, as might be expected, with tlio 
temper and tho opinions of newspaper correspondents. 
The chief agitators, who are still at large, fully under- 
stand the importance for their purposes of perpetuating 
social anarchy, even whon open resistance to law has 
become dangerous. They are now making it their busi- 
ness to hold Laud League meetings at which the tenants 
will bo again advised to fix for themselves tho amount of 
rent which they shall pay, and to conspire against any 
landlords who may attempt to onforoe their claims. Mr. 
Paunell thought it prudent to cancel tho profligate recom- 
mendation that outgoing tenants should destroy or roduce 
tho valuo of their holdings by ploughing up grass lands; 
but many modes of injuring owners of property have not 
I been expressly anticipated by statute. It may bo hoped 
1 that tho Lord-Lieutenant will not hesitate to arrest 
agitators who suggest tho execution of criminal con- 
spiracies. 

The Land League party in the House of Commons dis- 
plays a tardy prudence in allowing necessary business to 
proceed during the short interval which will elapse before 
the introduction of the Land Bill. Their leader has ro- 
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pe&tedly announced that no measure which the Govern- 
ment is likely to propose will satisfy the demands which 
he has urged the Irish peasantry to prefer ; bat the Land 
League section, though it may feel or profess disapproval, 
will not venture to reject offers which may afterwards 
bo treated as instalments of justice. The real danger 
to property consists more in the vagne theories of 
Liberal members than in the extravagant doctrines 
of Mr. Parnell and his followers. The revolutionists 
will, as in many other cases, practically swell the numbers 
of theorists who still profess a certain respect for law 
and justice. Schemes of partial spoliation may assume 
the appearance of a compromise between moderate reforms 
and anarchical proposals. The Land League may have 
other reasons for acquiescing in changes whioh it will 
nevertheless denounce as inadequate. Experience has 
confirmed the probable conjecture that every interference 
with the rights of property servos as a precedent for 
farther encroachments. Although in 1870 Mr. Gladstone 
repeatedly declared that his measnre conferred no right of 
property on occupiers, his party, if not himself, have 
during the recent agitation repeatedly assertod that the 
Land Bill changed the entire condition of the tenant 
by substituting a legal status for a position merely 
founded on contract. It is not yet known whether the 
forthcoming Bill will purport to be a mere expansion of 
the former Act. It is strange that the hopes of moderate 
politicians and of menaced landownerB are at present 
founded rather on the rumoured opinions of Mi. Glad- 
stone than on the disposition of any of his colleagues. It 
is true that Lord Hartington in the early part of the 
Session limited the objects of legislation to the removal of 
any defects which might be proved to exist in the Act of 
1870 ; but he still sits in the same Cabinet with Mr. 
Bright, Mr. Chamberlain, and Mr. Forster, all of whom 
Lavo at different times promised that the Land Bill 
would be large enough to satisfy the most zealous 
sections of the Liberal party. It will bo prudent to 
submit, if possible, £0 innovations which can scarcely fail 
to involve fntnre danger; but the arguments of Lord 
Dukferxn and Lord Lansdowne will not have been 
answered but overruled by superior foree. The Irish 
tenants will regard any concossion which may ho 
contained in the Bill as irrevocable; and the present 
majority of the Hoy so of Commons will support the 
Government, though some of them may at the same time 
protest that its offers are insufficient. It 1 ms become a 
rhetorical commonplace that the Bill ought to bo compre- 
hensive and generous, with a generosity which is to bo 
practised at the expense of the landlords. It will in any 
case infringe on the received principles of political 
economy ; but . the rejection of the measure would bo 
followed by more sweeping proposals of change. It is 
possible that for a time it may check agrarian disorder ; 
and it is certain that any settlement which may bo made 
will soon be disturbed. 


TIIE TRANSVAAL. 

T HE secret of the Transvaal negotiations has been 
studiously preserved by the Government hithorto. 
Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues deserve credit for thoir 
recognition in office of the ‘facts which thoy ignored in 
Opposition. Secresy is the essence of business in war and 
diplomacy, though it occasionally suits the immediate 
purpose of demagogues to advocate an impossible frank- 
ness. The rnmours which are due to the various Corre- 
spondents of the Loudon daily press are of varying pro- 
bability ; bat as they are mutually contradictory, it is un- 
necessary to examine them in detail. Confident state- 
ments that the prolongation of the armistice for four days 
has resulted in a practical agreement are met by equally 
confident assertions that a resumption of hostilities is un- 
avoidable. SirEvELYN W ooDis reported to be confident of his 
ability to force the Nek in the latter case, and but for the sin- 
' gnl&r ill-success which has hitherto attended the efforts of 
English generalship, there would be little doubt about the 
matter. If nearly four thousand seasoned troops of all arms, 
.amply provided with artillery, cannot dispossess forces 
Scarcely superior in number, destitute of artillery, undis- 
ciplined, and led by amateur generals, the art of war, at 
least as practised by our commanders, is a farce. At the 
same time, snob sifting as is possible of the intelligence 
received as to the probable dispositions of the negotiating 


parties is calculated rather to furnish grounds for hope 
than for reasonable expectation to those who' desire a 
bloodless and honourable settlement Mr. Grant Burr is 
not in a prominent official situation, and his tendency is 
rather tQ exaggerate the importance of his individual 
opinion. But he would hardly have ventured upon a 
statement so categorioal as that which he vouchsafed 
at Oxford unless he had at least home knowledge. 
According to this statement, an immediate laying , 
down of their arms on the part of the Boers and 
the reference of the whole matter to a Royal Com- 
mission are the initial conditions of any agreement^ It 
is possible that these conditions may be accepted, but they 
hardly agree with the tenor of the information whioh has 
come from the Boers' side. According to reported con- 
versations, tho authenticity of which in tho main there is 
no reason for doubting, Mr. Joubert represented the hying 
down of arms as a thing out of the question. ’ The anoep t- 
anoc, too, of a Royal Commission would he an unqualified 
acknowledgment of 11 that which the Boers specially re- 
pudiate, the sovereignty of the Queen. The guarantees 
which in oonsoqnenoe of their alleged experience of Eng- 
lish bod faith they aro said to demand, seem to be in- 
compatible with any such arrangements. It is impossible 
to guarantee that a court of arbitration will deoide 
one way. These calculations, however, involve a consider- 
able number of unknown quantities, and it is impos- 
sible to do more than indicate the general probabili- 
ties of the case. The desire of the Government to 
come to a settlement, and the reasonable apprehensions 
which the Boers must entertain of tho heavy odds shortly 
to bo brought against them, may succeed in bridging the 
present chasm. But it may be said with some safety that 
qualified English opinion, which is unfortunately not now 
the opinion which directs public affairs, would not approve 
any considerable advance on the terms indicated by Mr. 
Grant Duff. 

The prolongation of the armistice, and the general 
ignorance of the tenor of the negotiations carried on during 
it, have helped to foster tho barren dispute as .to tho side 
from which proposals for a truce originally came. Ministers 
have fenced upon this point more than upon any other, 
and it was long uncertain whether Sir Evelyn Wood had 
been instructed to make fresh advances, whether the 
negotiations were merely a continuation of the powr- 
parlers interrupted by the ill-starred attempt on Majuba 
Hill, or whether some unknown circumstance accounted 
for them. It seems that the supporters of the Govern- 
ment are literally correct in stating that advances from 
the Boers preceded advances from the English com- 
mander. But as the- Boers acted only in reply to a 
solicitation from President Brand, whose agency Lord 
Kimberley formally accepted some time ago, the actual 
origin of tho proposal must bo admitted t 6 have come • 
from onr side. The point would be of small importance 
if it were not connected with other points, the importance 
of whioh is very much greater. The dissatisfaction with 
which the news of an armistice immediately sneoeeding 
three defeats was received has been entirely misunder- 
stood by some persons in this country. The entire want 
of reasonable justification for adopting now proceedings 
which, if justifiable, ought to have been adopted months 
before, was a heavy objection. The shook to national 
feeling which it has become usual and perhaps natural 
with some persons to confound with national vanity was 
another and a heavier. Bnt a still stronger and a 
wholly practical objection remains behind. No reasonable 
person wishes to expend the blood of . several hundred 
Englishmen and Boers merely to make a salve for tho 
wounded pride of tho English people, or to wash out the 
memory of the incompetence of an English Ministry. But 
every Teasonable person mnst see that a settlement obtained 
under present circumstances mast be wanting in the- con- 
ditions of value and enduranoe whioh would be present if 
it were obtained after the restoration of the credit of our 
arms. At present, whatever their official utterances may 
be, the Boers must feel that we have taken up arms against . 
them unjustly, and have been nnable to use the arms 
which wo have unjustly taken up. That they have had 
to fight ns at all will be a reason for distrusting us in the 
future. That they have fought us successfully will be a 
reason for despising us as well. Distrust, accompanied by 
fear, may serve os the basis of a tolerable state of rela- 
tions between two communities who, in the future m 
in tho post, will have muoh to do with one another; 
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distrait aooompaitied by contempt can hardly be regarded 
ae likely to furnish each a basis. If there were no native 
qnestton, no neighbourhood of warlike and independent 
and semi-independent tribes, no Orange Free State, no 
Africander party in tine colonies, it might be possible to 
disregard these considerations ; as it is, it is impossible. 
Very few Englishmen wish to dragoon the Boers into 
absolute submission ; all Englishmen who understand the 
question Wish that whatever settlement may bo arrived at 
ahonld at least have the air of being given by, not extorted 
from, England. 

On the whole, it seems likely that some settlement will 
4be arrived at in the course of the next few dayB or hours. 
Although, for reasons already given, that settlement can 
hardly he satisfactory to persons who do not consider 
patriotism an obsolete absnrdity and political foresight a 
nseless onmbering of oneself about chances, some elements 
of practical comfort may be found in it. The Transvaal 
business has been from the beginning a gdchis epouvan- 
table. Almost all politicians of all shades of politics aro 
agreed that the annexation was at best doubtfully justifi- 
able on the facts as shown, and that the facts were not, 
on the whole, shown correctly. Tho famous submission to 
the twenty-five policemen was construed into uncondi- 
tional submission ; the ill success of badly organized com- 
mandos against Secocoeni was supposed to convict the 
Boers of national cowardice ; thoir quiescence in tho im- 
mediate pressure of a Zuln war and tho presence of a great 
English force warf supposed to show tho likelihood of 
future good behaviour when this pressure was removed. 
Afterwards, though the complaints put forward as to tho 
conduot of “ that man Lanyon ” aro doubtless exaggerated, 
it seems certain that sufficient care has not beon taken to 
avoid wounding tho susceptibilities of a peculiarly 
touchy peoplo. Of the conduct of affairs since hos- 
tilities began the leBs said the better. Any close of 
such a chapter may bo plausibly argued to bo preferable 
to its continuance. But there aro weightier reasons still 
for acquiescence in any settlement not utterly intolerable. 
Tho hands in which the government of the country at 
present is have proved thomsolvcs so inadequate to tho 
oonduot of difficult matters, that it is simply patriotic to 
desire that their inadequacy should not lmvo further 
opportunities of displaying ilsolf. Ministers who can bo 
driven from thoir purpose, solemnly expressed in tho 
official programme of their policy, by tho pressure of a 
defeat abroad or a threatened agitation at home, are fit 
only for quieter waters than thoso of South African wars. 


CHURCH AND STATE IN FRANCE. 

T HE Frenoh Republic is once moro in presence of a 
great opportunity and a considerable danger. Its 
enemies have begun to pay it tho best tribute that it is in 
their power to offer. They are divided upon tho question 
whether they shall try to agree with tho Government which 
until now they have persistently combated. In spite of a 
Republican policy which is described but feebly when it 
is called unoonoiliatory, the Church is no longer anxious 
to continue the straggle. The clerical organs properly so 
called breathe nothing but resignation. Tho Bishops havo 
taken to reading St. Paul’s Epistles, and to drawing 
thence instructions to Christians to submit themselves to 
the temporal authorities without a too narrow scrutiny of 
their historical claims. The Nuncio has shown a marked 
civility to tho Government. The Pope has quietly ac- 
cepted the new Bishops proposed to him by the President 
of the Republic. In short, tho Church has insensibly 
passed through another crisis, and has accepted, without 
enthusiasm but apparently without any thought of rotraoing 
her steps, the existing order of things. This singular 
transformation has been going on for some little time 
without attracting much attention, and if it had been ac- 
quiesced in by the whole clerical party, it might have 
remained unnoticed a good while longer. What has 
brought it before the public is the Bchism which it has 
effected among tho clericals themselves. It seems certain 
that the policy of the Nuncio has been extremely distaste- 
ful to the Legitimist Right, and that very strong efforts 
have been made to bring about his recall. In, the happy ; 
^idays when Pius IX. was Popo, Mgr. Ozacki would have 
boon recalled long ago ; indeod, ho would never have got 
to Paris except by an accident. But Leo XIII. is a ruler { 
of different temperament and different ambitions, and ; 


Mgr. Czacki has been sent to Paris, not in ignorance of 
his tendencies, but because of them. Consequently all that 
the Legitimists have got for their paina is a semi-official note 
which fixes the Nuncio more firmly in his seat than ever* 
It haB been announced in one of the clerical journals that 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Rouen, who is now in Rome, 
has had several interviews with the Pope and with Cardinal 
Jacobini ; that he has taken advantage of these inter- 
views to assure tho Pope of the profound satisfaction with 
which tho French Episcopate has seen the prudent and 
skilful policy which the Holy See has pursued towards 
the Republic, and of the earnest desire entertained by the 
great majority of French Catholics that no change should 
bo made in tho representation of the Pontifical Govern- 
ment at Paris ; and that ho has been assured in reply that 
tho Nuncio enjoys the full confidence of the Holy ‘See — a 
confidence which has only been increased bv the attacks of 
which he has recently beon the object. This undisguised 
approval of the new attitude of the French Episcopate 
seems to havo been more than Legitimist patienoe could 
endure. They have been accustomed to regard the Ghuroh 
as their own peculiar property, and to assume that ortho- 
doxy and sound views upon divine right were insepa- 
rable supernatural gifts. They have now been forced 
to reconsider their position, and to admit that the olergy 
may not always bo safe guides in politics. The very 
journals which, when thoir party was all powerful at the 
Vatican, would not allow that the laity had any more 
right to think for themselves in secular matters than ia 
matters relating to theology, now proclaim with equal 
vehemence that, though they yield all rospoct to the clergy 
within their own sphere, they cannot allow thorn to claim 
any authority outside that sphere. The doctrines which 
brought Montale mbe kt within a measurable distance of 
excommunication arc now proclaimed by tho men who were 
his bitterest enemies. So long as the Church said what it 
ought to say, it had no more docile children than the 
French Legitimists. Now that it has taken to preaching 
pcaco with the Republic and good will to men who owe no 
allegiance to Henry V., they measure out their obedience 
with the most watchful and grudging accuracy. So much 
goes to tho Pope becauso he is Pope, but if ho presumes 
upon his Pontifical character, and ovon hints that the wel- 
fare of the Church demands that it shall not aSBoeiate 
itself with auy one form of government^ be must at once 
bo made to feel that ho has gone beyond his tether, and has 
presumed to advise French Catholics upon a point of 
which they aro bolter judges than he. 

Whether the quarrel has been precipitated by the recent 
publication of a now Legitimist programme, or has itself 
hurried on that publication, 'does not appear. Obviously, 
however, tho recent speech* of M. de Mun at Vannes con- 
stitutes a now political departure, and tho circumstances 
under which il was delivered have made the severance 
between tho Legitimists and the Clericals extraordinarily 
conspicuous. M. i>e Mun announces that the time for 
acquiescing in existing institutions lias passed away, and 
that tho Republican Government must bo overturned by a 
diligent use of the weapons it has itself provided. By an 
express clause in tho Constitution, that Constitution is 
capable of revision, and nothing has been laid down as to 
tho form which tho rovision is to assume. Tho two 
Chambers aro permitted to moot together in Congress, and 
wheA thus gathered together they may, if they so please, 
convert the Republic into a Monarchy. That M. db Muv 
should persuade himself that any two Chambers that 
could possibly be got together in Franco would implore 
tho Count of (JiUMBOKi) to ascend the throne of tho 
Bourbons would seem impossible if it were told of 
any other party than tho French Legitimists. They 
have bIiowii, however, a natural turn for misreading 
tho views of their countrymen which practice has 
now brought to an unusual point of perfection ; and 
there seems no reason to doubt that M. db Mun 
was really recommending wliut he thought to be a 
praoticablo and peaceable means of bringing back tho 
King. But he failed by anticipation to convince the ec- 
clesiastical authorities. The Bishop of Vannes did all he 
could to dissuade him from making a speech at all, and 
when he found that M. de Mun was not to be turned from his 
purpose by tho whole French Episcopate, rofnsed to allow 
him to sleep at tho Seminary, and f'orbado his clorgy to 
attend the meeting. M. db Mun is now consequently in 
the position of a class of meu which ho has al ways held in 
the utmost detestation. So far as his relations with tho 
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Pops and the Bishops go, he is no better than the despised 
Liberal Catholic. Ho draws nice distinctions between 
this and that function of the Sovereign Pontiff, and 
decrees on his own supreme authority that obedience is 
duo to Leo XIII. in this character, while disobedience is 
permissible in that. 

This, then, is the opportunity which is now offered to 
the Republic. The Church is once more in search of a 
temporal ally, and its support may plainly be had on very 
easy terms. It is no slight concession on the part of Leo 
XIII. to be willing to live at pcaco with a Government 
which has banished the Jesuits, dispersed the religious 
orders, and socularized the communal schools. The Pori, we 
may be sure, has not gone this length without many mis- 
givings and immense opposition from his own natural ad- 
tisors. The Government has only to meet the Pope half 
way, and to make the working of the new laws as little 
irritating os possible, iu ardor to see the secret or open op- 
position of the last- ten years die gradually away as the 
fuel of fresh political extra vaganco is withdrawn from it. 
The danger is that, instead of welcoming the changed 
attitude of the Church as an indication that it is time 
to abandon a policy which even its authors can no 
longer pretend to be necessary in self-defence, the Re- 
public may lay too much stress on tho fact that this 
Change has followed with remarkable closeness upon the 
adoption of a policy of active hostility. It is to be 
feared that tho Loft will be inclined to argue that tho 
more the Church is oppressed the more submissive she 
is likely to become. If, they may say, the measures 
takon by M. ros Fkkycinet and M. Fhrky have already 
had such excellent results, what may not bo expected 
from patient continuance ;n well-doing? While the 
clergy believed themselves to bo strong in the affec- 
tions of the pooplo, they could hardly be brought to tole- 
rate the Republic ; now that they have seen with what in- 
difference the people have viewed tho infliction of one 
heavy blow after another, they are only anxious to avorfc 
what may yet be in store for thorn. If this latter reason- 
ing prevails, an ecclesiastical truce is not likely to be pro- 
claimed for some time to come. 


THE STATE OF PARTIES. 

T HE result of tho Coventry election may perhaps bo 
accidental ; or it may be duo to anomalous and un- 
eatisfaetory causes ; but, on tho other hand, it may possi- 
bly indicate a partial reaction. The two Irish morubers 
who went to Coventry on a mission from tho Land League 
may perhaps have done as much harm as good to the party 
Which they honoured with thefr support. Tho indigenous 
mob treated Mr. Finigan as his own constituents would 
have dealt with an opponent from a distance; and it is 
probable that some more respectable electors voted for the 
Ministry bocauso it had incurred the enmity of a sedi- 
tious faction. It may be hoped that, unlike some other 
boroughs, Coventry has purged itself of former corrupt 
tendencies, in which indeed constituencies can no longer 
indulge with impunity ; and it would bo unjust to 
suspect either the candidates or their friends of offering 
illicit temptation. On the whole, tho chances seem to 
be in favour of the assumption that the election repre- 
sented tho general opinion of a borough of secondary ‘rank. 
A few weeks ago a Conservative victory at Wigan was in- 
geniously interpreted as a proof that coercion was un- 
popular in Lancashire. In that case tho party which had 
returned a member at tho general election obtained 
a largely increased majority. At Coventry tho fortunes 
of tho previous contest havo been reversed. The Literal 
party found in Sir Uohtred Shuttle worth a candidate 
of ability and political influence ; and there is no doubt 
that Mr. B basset, who came to support him on behalf of 
the Government, was sincere in his expression of con- 
fidence that he would bo returned. Tho defeat must be 
mortifying, even if it can bo explained away. The 
•only other recent election resulted in a questionable 
triumph for the Government. It is true that the vacancy 
in East Cumberland was caused by the death of a Con- 
servative member; but until tho general election the 
representation had for a long time been in the hands of 
the Liberal party. Mr. George Howard, tho virtual head 
Of a popular and powerful family, had been elected member 
fbr the division on tho death of his father, who had held 
the Sent With little or no opposition for the lifetime of a 


; generation. In the late contest' Mr* Howard wa* opposed 
by Mr. Lowthes, a comparative strangar to the ooauty, 
who proved daring the canvass, as formerly iahis official 
career, that his respectable abilities were not eoeempeuied 
by taste or discretion. With all the advantages on his 
side, Mr. Howard was returned by the narrow majority of 
thirty. The result scarcely proves that the Goeoqpment 
commands popular enthusiasm. 

At the close of bis last administration Mr* Gladstone 
attached exaggerated importance to the defeat of tho 
Government iu several local contests. His saeoeseovs, 
having been in this respect apparently more fortunate, 
wore tempted by their victories at Southwark, Iaverpooliv; 
and somo other places to precipitate the contest which 
ended in their total defeat. It appears that occasional 
elections aro sometimes, but not always, significant of the 
tendency of political opinion. The Coventry election 
implies disapproval of the Government rather than pre- 
ference for the successful party. The Conservatives are 
at present too weak in numbers to be rival pretenders to 
office, and the more judicious of their number probably con- 
gratulate themselves on their freedom from responsibility. 
It is difficult for a Liberal Ministry, even with the aid of a 
considerate and patriotic Opposition, to canyon the govern- 
ment. If Sir Stafford Hortiicote were in office, he 
would be attacked with the same reckless fury which was 
exhibited a year ago iu Midlothian. The extreme Radicals, 
who sympathize with tho Land League in its defiance of 
the Government, are still more hostile to the Conservatives, 
who havo steadily supported tho measures proposed for 
the protection of life and property. The questions of 
foreign, colonial, and Indian policy, on which Parlia- 
mentary parties are really divided, tend to unite the 
Liberal masses with their official leaders. The Radical 
householder takes it for granted that the Transvaal and 
Candahar ought to be abandoned ; and he is taught by 
the jonrnals of bin party to believe that in international 
disputes the English nation is always and everywhere in 
the wrong. 

The direction of straws which, like casual borough 
elections, purport to show which way the politioal wind 
blows, must at present bo observed with even less than 
ordinary confidence. Allowance has to be made not only 
for local currents and eddies, but for the withdrawal of 
the pressure which is usually applied by Parliamentary 
discussion. Excopt on one or two occasions in the House 
of Lords there have been during tho first two months of 
tho Session no regular debates. Mr. Gladstone, though he 
has delivered two or three weighty and eloquent Bpeechos, 
has been compelled to restrict himself to the duty of further- 
ing if possible the progress of business. Finance, legislation, 
and foreign policy have been superseded by a barren 
struggle with a score or two of perverse brawlers. It is 
believed that the constituencies have, with the exception 
of the lowest rabble, sympathized with the groat majority 
of the House in its attempts to maintain order and freedom 
of debate ; but neither the failures nor the successes of the 
Government have raised any issue between politioal parties. 
With the exception of a few candidates for notoriety, the 
Conservatives have supported the Government; and oven 
whore the Opposition objoct to the standing orders pro- 
posed by Mr. Gladstone, the questions in dispute are unin- 
telligible or uninteresting except to members of the House. 
In the meantime Mr. Gladstone’s list of thirty urgent 
reforms is loft in abeyance. The financial measures which 
he has prepared must for the present be postponed ; but 
his pleasant duty of distributing ,a surplus may perhaps 
revive a waning popularity. The introduction of the Irish 
Land Bill will probably be followed by an entire change in 
tho present relations of political parties. If the measure 
is moderate and just, it will alienate the Radicals, and a 
revolutionary scheme will force the Conservatives into 
active opposition, even if it is unwillingly aceeptod by 
moderato Liberals. The Bill has been proceded by much 
injudicious boasting, iu which Mr. Gladstone himself has 
never joined. Tho orators who demand or promise a large 
and generous measure are not careful to remaxk that 
benevolence can only be practised by the robbery of one 
class for tho benefit of another. 

Mr. Grant Duff and Mr. Courtney lately represented 
the Government at a dinner of the Oxford Palmerstor. 
Ciab. The name of the institution furnishes a warning, 
to the founders of similar politioal institution*. Half a 
century ago the Cumberland* nod Eldons of the time 
used to celebrate at the meetings of the Pitt Chub the 
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^oo tmw 0t oommormi monopoly and religions intoler- 
«ode. The great Minister whose memory they desecrated 
intd been the first official patron of Free- trade, and he had 
sacrificed power in the cause of Oatholio Emancipation ; 
.bat his forming partisans assooiated his name with 
their own prejndic a§ and passions. Lord Palmerston is 
siot believed to have sympathised warmly with the bril- 
liant colleague who was destined to bo his successor, 
and be would probably not cononr in any opinion or 
measure of the present Cabinet, except the Protection 
Bill and tbs Peace Preservation Bill. Mr. Grant Duff 
adheres to some of the traditions of the older and 1 
•^better time. Mr. Courtney would be opposed to Lord 
PiXMWSBTON on every domestic and foreign question. At 
Oxford be took occasion to expatiate on the unity and dis- 
cipline Of the Liberal party. His satisfaction may perhaps 
be well founded, though it has become a Liberal common- 
place that a body of politicians so original and so highly 
enlightened is incapable of tho monotonous unanimity 
which is attributed to the Conservatives. It cannot bo 
denied that the Government has, in tho contest with 
the Irish obstructives, been supported by its fol- 
lowers, with the exooption of a few extreme and in- 
significant aeoeders ; but a large majority consisting 
partly of tbe bulk of tho Opposition scarcely proveB tho 
harmony of tho followers of the Ministry. The section to 
which Mr. Oouiitney belongs is not likely to desert Mr. 
Gladstone as long as he leads the party of movement. Tho 
Liberals who utterly distrust his policy may perhapB con- 
tinue to suppress their chronio dissatisfaction. It is only 
in private that they can prudently or properly express 
their real opinions. A disruption in the party or in the 
Cabinet is not at present imminent, and it is to bo strongly 
deprecated. The Conservatives, even if their party 
interests were to be considered, have nothing to gain at 
present by ft Whig secession. Two or three years hence, 
when discontents have accumulated, tho Conservatives 
may perhaps hope to rocover office by the aid of prose- 
lytes. If they can add a few other triumphs to their 
victories at Wigan and Coventry, their prospects may 
gradually improve. 


FLOGGING IN THE ARMY. 

XTTHEN* Mr. Childers comes to explain tho provisions 
V f of the Army Discipline Bill, ho will bo in no want 
of a shield at which to aim his lance. A Correspondent 
of the Standard in South Africa has kindly cut out the 
Secretary of State’s work. Mr. Childers will have to 
show how the mysterious punishment which is to take tho 
place of flogging will work in cases such as that mentioned 
in Monday’s telegram. “The other day” — so it runs — 
u h vedette, placed to watch a valley by which tho enemy 
! ‘ frequently approach our lines, was found drunk at liis 
1 post. Many crimes of this and otlior descriptions have 
‘ taken place, and the military authorities are power- 
“ less to punish, and have indeed no means whatever, 
“ short of shooting, of maintaining discipline.” Mr. 
Childers will, no doubt, say when ho approaches the 
question in Parliament, that no confirmation of these 
statements has been received from tho General in com- 
mand. It would bo impossible to govern soldiers under 
a Parliamentary system if the Secretary of State 
were not always enabled to give this kind of assur- 
ance with a safe conscience. The dirty linen of the 
army, more perhaps than that of any other depart- 
ment of the public service, needs to be washed at homo. 
Bat when he has pleaded official ignorance to the full, Mr. 
Childers will not bo out of tho wood. There is nothing 
in tbe statement telegraphed by tbe Stand u/rd Corre- 
spondent which is in the least degree improbable, and in 
a now punishment in place of an old one, it 
is necessary to show that it will answer the same purpose 
as the old one and answer it equally well. Mr. Childers’s 
device will at once be applied in imagination to the state 
of facts, real or imaginary, described in the Standard , and 
it must stand or fall by tho success with which ifcenduros 
this test. 

The offence of which the telegram juBb quoted gives an 
instance is one which there is a strong temptation to com- 
4nit. A man is placed to watch a point by which 
the enemy may possibly approach, and ho finds that the 
duty is dull so long ob the enemy does not show himBelf, 
and alarming so Boon as he does. Whether he is waiting 


in weary expectation of something happening, or consider- 
ing with himself how best to carry book bis news without 
exposing himBelf to the enorny’s gose, tbs sentry is in- 
clined to have recourse to liqnor to support bis courage, 
and to make the time pass a little less slowly. The 
only motive for abstaining from liqnor which is likely to 
have much weight with him is the dread of tbe ponalty 
which will certainly follow upon detection. Before .the 
abolition of corporal punishment a soldior know very well 
what would happen to him if ho wore fonnd drank at bis 
post. He had been flogged himself, or be had seen others 
flogged, and either from experience or observation be could 
realize fairly well how he wonld feel if he found himself in 
the Provost Marshal’s hold with tho cat waiting to descend 
upon his back. If anything would avail to keep him sober, 
it would be the prospect of making, or possibly renewing, 
acquaintance with this unplcasing instrument. Mr. 
Childers has now to invent some penalty which shall be 
equally deterrent, and will equally admit of being applied 
in tho conditions in which the British army now finds 
itself in South Africa. Tho disclosnro is one to be 
looked forward to with more curiosity than hope. Im- 
prisonment is impossible where there is no prison ; and, 
where soldiers are young, thero is some fear lest, even 
if it could bo lmd, it might become too popular. Tbe 
rapture of the strifo is not equally enjoyed by all men ; 
and it is quite conceivable that some of tho exceptions 
might be anxious to qualify themselves for a punish- 
ment which would necessarily have the effect of keeping 
delinquent soldiers out of harm’s way. On the eve of a 
battle even custody may not be disagreeable, provided that 
it is really safe custody. 

Thero arc, no doubt, alternative forms of physical 
torturo which might bo equally well calculated to destroy 
any dcsiro to drink which may exist in tho Boldior’p 
mind. These avo not punishments, howevor, which 
English officers aro good at inflicting, and sotno of thorn 
might be open to objection, on the ground of withdrawing 
tho soldior from active service for a longer period than is 
tho case with flogging. It is a further evil attendant upon 
the use of those expedients that they are almost of neces- 
sity resorted to at the arbitrary pleasure of the command- 
ing officer. No military code prescribes hanging up a man 
by bis thumbs, but the practice is not, wo fancy, unknown 
in moro than one army. Thero aro other expedients which, 
though they inflict physical suffering, stop short of torturo, 
and it is from among these perhaps that Mr. Guilders 
intends to select liis new penalty. Thero would bo no 
harm, for cxaniplo, in a man being ordered to do all his 
drills for a certain time in Irons or with a heavy shot fas- 
tened to his leg, and to spend somo days under this dis- 
cipline might conceivably he too high a price to pay 
even for tho fearful joy of getting drunk in presenc© of 
the enemy. Hut these uro punishments which can only be 
applied on the parade-ground, or at most on tho mai'oh. 
A man who is found drunk to-night cannot bo scut into 
action to-morrow with shot fastened to his legs. A1J that 
ho has in the way of agility and endurance may bo wanted 
before the day is over, and to send him to light at a dis- 
advantage is to put others besides himsolf in peril in order 
to read him a moral lesson. Thero romaius death, but 
this is a terribly severo penalty to resort to except in tbe 
very gravest cases, and, moreover, it takes away from 
tlit* delinquent all power of being again useful. There are 
men in every regiment who are not hopelessly bad soldiers 
— perhaps not bad soldiers at all, except when they 
are drunk — who have been kept in somo sort of order by 
the fear of being flogged, and will now have no roally 
effective sanction before them, except tho prospect of being 
shot. They will know in most cases that this prospoct is 
not at all likely to bo realized, and tho exceptions when an 
unusually severo officer orders thorn to execution will be 
too rare to bo really deterrent. On tbe other hand, if 
executions were frequent onongh to be really dreaded, they 
could ouly be resorted to at the cost of throwing away uso- 
ful soldiers in deference to a sentimental dislike to the in- 
fliction of a smaller punishment. The soldier who prefers 
death to tho lash does not exist for any praotioal pur- 
pose. If tho ' fooling is ever found, it is in men who aro 
not in tho least likoly to commit tho offonccs which entail 
flogging. 

This, however, is the ridiculous dilemma into which 
tho weakness of tho Government has brought tho military 
authorities. They must either shoot men for offences which 
do not deserve death, or they must praotically let them 
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go unpunished. How Mr, Guilders proposes to get the 
army out of the difficulty which he and liis colleagues have 
created we have no idea. Nor have wo the least belief 
that any way out of it really exists. Flogging combined 
in itself certain recommendations which made it the best 
of all punishments for an army in the field. For troops in 
barracks a substitute may probably bo found, and no groat 
harm may come of it if it is not in all respects as effective 
as the penalty of which it takes the place. But what may 
he sufficient in barracks is not sufficient in the field, and 
it is with the field that Mr. Childers has now to deal. If 
he oan suggest a punishment which is free from all the 
drawbaokB which have been enumerated, ho will take very 
high rank as an inventor. There is, however, every reason 
to fear that his forthcoming patent will turn out unwork- 
able. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 

T HE Ambassadors of the Groat Powers have now been 
for Some weeks engaged in the difficult task of finding 
a means of preserving peace between Greece and Turkey. 
They do not appear to be gotting on very fast or very 
well. They have to find out what is the most that Turkey 
will give and the least that Greece will take, and it 
is hard to find this out when neither sido will tell its 
secret, and when neither side, perhaps, knows what 
its secret is. The Ambassadors, too, now occupy a uow 
■and peculiar position. When in October last the Porto 
made its counter proposals to the decisions of the Confer- 
ence of Berlin, the Ambassadors, speaking collectively and 
in the name of Europe, at onco pronounced that those 
conn ter proposals would not do, and were not even worth 
a moment's discussion. They were united, and gave a 
united sentence. Now they work each fur himself, and 
only meet on one common ground, that of wishing to see 
peace preserved. They are brokers, not judges, and want 
to get an offer from ono principal which they can recom- 
mend the other principal to accept. 

The Porte wanted them to begin and say wliat it was 
they would recommend, but this was quite inconsistent 
with their present modest position. It would be most 
inoonvenient for them to make a proposal without being 
eure'that it was ono that Turkey would accept, for tkeu 
Turkey would begin to haggle with them and not with 
Grecoe, and this is not tlio business of brokers. After 
many delays they at last got Turkey to begin, and Turkey, 
while positively declining to give up an inch of Epirus, 
talked of increased concessions iu Thessaly. To givo a 
definiteness to vaguo talk the Ambassadors asked for a map 
on which Turkey should trace tfio line it meant to adopt 
as the Thessalian boundary. Turks do not liko making 
maps. There is something rigid, businesslike, and accurate 
about maps which is distasteful to the Oriental mind. Tho 
Ambassadors kept meeting in their solemn confiding 
fashion, but there was no map for them, and so they 
had to wait and meet again. At last they got a 
map, or something that did duty for a map, and could 
begin discussing how the tracing of the Turks was 
to be altered. They did something more. They got tho 
Turks to propose that Crete should be surrendered as an 
equivalent for that part of Epirus which was not to 
be surrendered. So far they have succeeded, and what 
they are now apparently endeavouring to achieve is tho 
flushing back of the Turkish frontier in Thessaly to 
the very furthest limits which Turkey will permit. If 
they can got the frontier pushed back to any con- 
siderable degree, they will then have an offer which 
they can submit to their other principals, the 
Greeks. With Crote and almost all Thessaly in their 
hands, they will havo something to give which they 
may think it reasonable to expect Greece will accept. If 
it refuses, the negotiations will bo at an end. These good 
brokers will havo done the best for the Greeks that they 
found it practicable to do, and it is for the Groeks to 
judge whether this best is good enough for them. Europe 
is not signifying its will either to Turkey or Greece. It 
has no will to signify. It has no opinion us to what either 
party ought to do. It only strives to see a bargain made, 
and to Bee such a bargain made that it can advise those 
to whom it is submitted for rejection or approval to 
accept it. 

The Hungarian Prime Minister bus just assured his 
Parliamentary hearers that the concert of Europe is un- 


broken, and that Austria will do her best to maintain it 
The whole character of the concert is changed from that 
which it wore in the days when it Was a conoert that led 
to making decrees and to the enforcing of decrees. It now 
decrees nothing, because it will not enforce anything. 
But even in its present shrunken limits it is a good thing, 
and does good. It is not muoh, but it is something that 
the Powers should at tho last moment work together to 
get a bargain for Greece which Greece may accept with 
profit and hononr. It is also something that, if there 
is to be a war, the Powers should agree to do all they 
can to localize its limits. But what is meant by localizing 
the limits of the war if war breaks out the future only** 
can show. The Powers can easily agree that they will 
not send any of their troops or ships to give assistance to 
the Turks or tho Greeks, but what are to be the limits of 
the localized war P Is it moant that Austria will keep in 
check Servia and Montonegro, and that Russia will hold 
down Bulgaria and Eastern Roumolia P There is almost 
suro to be troublo for tho Turks in Albania, in Syria, and 
in Arabia. If the war or tho commotions that will grow 
out of the war are to be localized, the limits in which 
it will bo localized will be very wide. Then, if the 
Greek naty proves superior, is it to be allowed to visit 
and annex any islands whero there is a Greek population 
to welcome it, or to blockade if it cannot force the 
Dardanelles ? If tho Turkish navy provos superior, is it 
to be allowed to anchor off the Peirmus, and to throw 
its shot iuto Athens ? It would bo extremely con- 
venient to the onlooking Powers if tho Greeks and Turks 
would meet in the plains of Thessaly, have one good big 
battle, and decide the issue of tho war at a stroke. But, 
although this may happen, it is not at all probable that it 
will happen. It is much more likely that the Turks will 
remain on the defensivo, and uso the shelter and support of 
tlieir fortresses. Tho war may thus linger on, and in a 
lingering war very much may happon to cxcito the passions 
and provoke tho alarms of the onlookers. • What will 
then become of tho localization of the war ? It is 
because they see how difficult it may be to localize tho 
war that tho Powers are honestly anxious to prevent its 
breaking out. But, although all are anxious that peace 
shall bo preserved, and all aro agreed that the way to 
preserve peace is to get an offer which may be proposed to 
Greece as worth its accepting, there are naturally some 
who work harder than others at getting the best offer 
possible. England, no doubt, leads those who work 
hardest for this end, and this is tho sense in which it must 
be understood that Italy and Russia are inclined to bo in 
a great extent guided by England. France hides its light 
under a bushel, whilo Germany and Austria co-operate in 
the task of getting something reasonable to offer to 
Greece, but acquiesce in, rather than posh forward, the 
endeavours made to determiue what this reasonable thing 
shall be. 

Meanwhile, both Tnrkey and Grooco are rapidly com- 
pleting their fmal preparations for war. Greece is calling 
in, not the reserves or her army, but the reserves of her 
population, and is demanding service from those who have 
been hitherto exempt. Turkey is fortifying Volo, and 
pouring iu through that convenient port the last contin- 
gent she thinks necessary for the defence of Thessaly. In 
point j>f finance, it may be said that Turkey has no 
money' end Greeco has no more money, so that, os re- 
gards their impecuniosity, both sides are equally prepared 
and impelled to fight. The Greeks are perhaps the more 
eager for war, for they know loss of what war means, and 
they think with much justice that they have been brolly 
treated, that France has desortod them in an unaccount- 
able way, and that tho Berlin Conference ought not to 
have made a pompous award in their favonr if this award 
i/as to mean nothing. Still, reason can make its way 
into excited and wounded spirits, and if they oonld get 
Thessaly and Crete without firing a shot, the Greeks may 
be expected to reflect in time that they oonld hardly 
hope to get more even by a successful war. Turkey 
may lose more, but tho Greeks will not gain the 
difference. Albania may make itself independent of 
Turkey, but it will also make itself independent of 
Greece. If a now Power comes to Salonioa, it will not 
bo Greece, but Austria. On the other hand, if Tnrkey 
has much to lose by war, and is so far impressed witsk* 
a sense of its dangers as to be willing to make con- 
siderable concessions to avoid war, there are limits 
to the concessions which the Stttffliir can make. When 
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he pleads the difficulty of handing over an unwilling 
Mahometan population ;to a Christian Power, ho is talk- 
ing of something which to him is very serious. Ho 
has to think in the first placo of his own lifo. Who 
w most likely to try to kill him is not unnaturally 
his ohief thought, and, after the possible emissaries of his 
nearest relations, he most droads the attack of a fanatic 
infuriated by the thought that the chief of Islam has been 
false to his zoith. Then there is his religion, ami bis reli- 
gion forbids the cession of Mahometan territories and 
^peoples except nnder pressure of conquest. If war goes 
against him, he is perfectly justified in yielding to fate. 
Russia conquered him, and ue had to bow,; if the Powers 
ordered him to do specified things under pain of war, bo 
could not be bound to cuter on a perfectly useless 
®^ rn ggl e « But Qreeco is not a conqueror, nor a formidable 
opponent ; and to givo over without a light unwilling 
Mahometans to a little Stato that ho thinks ho could 
easily beat, raises a very anxious enso of conscience 
in 'his breast. Lastly, there is the Caliphat itself. The 
Caliph is the champion of tho Mahometan world, and 
if ho ceases to be the champion of this w6rld, why 
should he bo its Caliph? Tho late Khedive of Egypt 
has been amusing his hours of enforced loisuro with tho 
compilation of elaborate proofs that the Sultan lias no 
right to call himself Caliph, and tho Arabs aro said to bo 
filled with the idea that it is their present mission to pro- 
vide a new Caliph from tho original homo of tho Prophot. 
If the Greeks have got tlieir feelings, the Turks have got 
their feelings too, and it may be equally a mistake to sup- 
pose that policy and expediency will exclusively guide tho 
one or tho other. 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 

T HE discontented officers who regard Wellington Col- 
lege as a memorial of broken promises and disap- 
pointed hopes have at last soon* tho end of their uncer- 
tainties. Practically, indeed, they wore in this happy 
position seven months ago, for with the publication 
of tho Report of the Royal Commission tho prospect 
of any radical chango in tho constitution of tho Cullego 
completely disappeared. It was settled lust August that 
Wellington was not to bo made a cheap school for tho 
children of living officers,' and that is naturally the 
point about which living officers aro chiefly excited. 
Still, until tho .Committee of tho Governors appointed to 
consider tho recommendations of tho Royal Commission 
had made their report, tho subject was not finally laid on 
the shelf. It might even have seemed conceivable to some 
sanguine and imaginative spirits that the Governors’ Jato 
remorse might yet wake, and that tho doors of tho College 
might at last bo thrown open to as many boys as there is 
room for at a payment ol‘ 30 1 . a year. Tho appearance 
of tho Committoe r s Report makes it plain that no such 
work of grace has been going on in tho Governors’ hearts. 
As regards tho character and cost of the school thoy aro 
hardened and impenitent sinners. 

It must be admitted that with the settloment of this 
central point most of tlio interest of tho subject has 
disappeared. If wo notico tho observations of tho Com- 
mittee, it is rather because they wind up a long con- 
troversy than because in themselves they specially call 
for remark. The Committee examine tho recommen- 
dations of the Commissioners one by one, and, as is 
the wont of such Committees, they give reasons in alurost 
every case why these recommendations should not be 
adopted. The Commissioners suggest that, us the boys 
on uie foundation at Wollington are Beldom without rela- 
tions who could pay something towards the cost of their 
education, 25Z. a year should bo chargod for ovory foun- 
dationer not exempted in consideration of special circum- 
stances ; and that the money thus gained should bo spent 
on the admission of twenty-three more foundationers. The 
Committee object that a payment of 25Z. a year would 
exclude “ many boys in straitened circumstances who are 
“ now able to obtain admission,” and propose that the 
charge for every foundationer should bo xoZ., which is 
th<^ sum for which the Governors are bound by contract 
toPtake tjie eighteen boys nominated by the Patriotic 
Fund, which would enable them to incre&so the foun- 
dation by eight boys, instead of by twenty-three. Tho 
reason given by the Committee docs not seem of muoh 
weight ; since, if a payment of 25 L a year would cxcludo 


some boys who now got in, tho substitution of eight for 
twenty- three as tho number of the additional foundationers 
will oquully exclude boys who would otherwise have got 
in. Another means of adding to tho foundation suggested 
by tho Commissioners was tho reduction of the amount 
retained by the house-master out of the payments made 
to him by each boy. At present 90Z. a year is thus re- 
tained, and the Commissioners were of opinion that this 
sum might bo roduccd by 15/. Tho Committee point 
out that tho instances quoted "by tho Commissioners of 
schools in which the proportion of tho payments retained 
by tho hoiiflo-master is less than it is at Wellington’ 
aro misleading, since the salaries paid to tho Wollington 
masters arc much smaller than iti most other schools 
of the samo class, while in somo of tho cases quoted 
tho number of boys in a house is larger. The Com- 
mittee aro not, therefore, prepared to recommend the 
Governors to mako tho proposed ml notion. As regards 
tho suggested reduction of tlio head-mast or’s salary, the 
Oommitteo prudently remark that no decision upon the 
subject “ can bo arrived at by anticipation.” When the 
office is vacant tho Governors will consider whether effect 
can bo given to tlio Commissioners’ recommendation. 
Something must plainly depend upon tho condition of the 
educational market lit that time. Tho present head- 
master is willing, however, to waive tho payment of any 
capitation foe in respect of tho eight additional boys 
to bo pluced on tho foundation. 

Them is another point touched upon in the Report of tho 
Royal Commission about which tho Committee aro silent. 
Thin is tho audacious suggestion that the masters u ought 
“ to aim in their training of tho scholars at inculcating 
u by precept and examples strict simplicity of life.” In- 
terpreted by tho brutal mind of a Philistine and econo- 
mical parent, this might bo taken us discouraging tho 
acquisition of blue china and u'stbctic draperies. As no 
muster who combined artistic culture with manly self- 
respect could brook any interference in this direction, 
tbo Committee aro probably well ml vi soil in saying nothing. 
Upon the kindred question whether it ought to take 80L a 
year to board n ml educate a boy at Wellington, when it takes 
only 67 1 . to board and educato a boy at Hailey bury, the 
Committee are scarcely more communicative. They think 
that any controversy founded 011 a comparison between 
tbo expenses of Wellington and tlioso of other public 
schools would bo unprofitable, inasmuch as, if these ex- 
penses can in any way bo curtailed, it ought to bo 
dono without reference to any such comparison. We 
cannot but think, however, that some opinion might 
havo been given by the Committee on some of tho spocific 
charges of extravagance which wero brought against tho 
school by somo of tho witnesses before tho Royal Com- 
mission. In dealing with tho Report of this Commission, 
wo instanced the evidenco of tlio medical officer, and 
pointed out that when this gentleman is constantly obliged 
in tho discharge of his duties to urgo a boy not to eat the 
full amount of moat provided, there was reason to suppose 
that tho amount which has thus to bo cut down is some- 
what in excess in tho first Instance. As to tho allegation 
of tho same authority that tho College boor is needlessly 
strong, it is best to imitate tho reticence of the Committee. 
It, is a subject upon which providers and consumers seldom 
see eyo to eye. There is one means, however, which tbo 
Committee think might bo maclo available for tho reducing 
of expenses; and, as this is ono which is not mentioned 
by tho Commissioners, tho recommendation to try it has 
doubtless been given with peculiar pleasure. A public 
school of live hundred boys can bo inoro economically 
managed than ono of four hundred, and at present Wel- 
lington dooB not come up oven to this lower figure. As, how- 
ever, this increase will necessitate certain enlargements in 
tho school buildings, it may be doubted whether the effect 
of it is likely to be immediately felt either in an increase in 
the number of tho foundationers or in a redaction in the 
payments mado by tho house boys. Thoro can be no 
doubt, however, that these and all similar questions are 
really matters to bo determined by tho authorities of the 
school. Circumstances have unfortunately brought Wel- 
lington College exceptionally before tbo public ; but it 
certainly would not be to its advantage that the public 
should retain that habit of discuBBing its affairs which has 
unavoidably grown up during tho last two years. 
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ALEXANDER II. 

A LEXANDER IT. was born on April 29, 1818, and was thus 
a little more tlmn a year older than the Queen. When he 
was seven .years old his uncle Alexander I. died, and his father 
Nicholas succeeded. One ol* his earliest memories was therefore 
that of the military revolution, the stern and swift repression of 
which seated the Emperor Nicholas firmly on the throne, and 
the memory of which determined the severe character of his 
reign. Its dangers never ceasqd to be present to his mind, not 
only because it was very nearly successful for the moment, hut 
because it was the work of men young, educated, and aristocratic ; 
Ifeeaufie it proposed to use the army as the means of success ; and 
beoauseitwas the expression of those ideas— fanciful, liberal, and 
revolutionary — which had at 0110 time gained a strong hold on the 
visionary mind of his brother Alexander. Thenceforward to 
mould tne aristocracy into a set of cringing courtiers, to make the 
army everything and merge everything into the army, and to 
stamp out Liberalism at home and abroad, were the fixed purposes 
of the Emperor Nicholas, and they were never abandoned for an 
instant during the thirty years of his reign. In this atmo- 
sphere of repression the heir "to the throne grew up, cowed by his 
father, obedient to him, admiring him, but nt the Barne time disap- 
pointing him. Alexander did what he was told to do, was a colonel 
at seventeen, directed military schools, and served a campaign in 
the Caucasus. Hut his heart was not in soldiering, and his father 
saw that it was not. The youth was too much like his mother and 
his mother’s race for the work of iron and blood in which his 
father was absorbed. The Emperor Nicholas had married the 
Princess Charlotte of Prussia, and sho brought to her new home 
not only the memories of a daughter who lmd seen he r mother in- 
sulted by Napoleon, and lior father stung by tlio oppression of 
Napoleon into trying once more the fortunes of war nt Ltipzie, but 
the vague tenderness of German poetry and the gentle morality 
-of German pietism. She inspired brr sou with as strong 
a distaste for everything, bad or good, to which the ardour 
f the French Revolution had given birth, as her husband 
himself could fed; but sho aroused iu tho boy the desire 
.to do right which has been the standing characteristic of the 
Royal family of Prussia, and that cultivation of the inner 
life which permits men, even when yielding n mechanical obedi- 
ened to ihe strictest discipline, to dwell secietly in the region of 
soothing or melancholy dixy mis. When he wub twenty-three 
Alexander was allowed, through his mother’s influence, to make a 
lo^e match with the PrincesB Marie of Hesse-Dnrmstadt, and lived 
happily, but in almost ns groat reserve ns if he had not boon the heir 
4>f all the RuBsias. He Baw peoples rise and thrones tumble down 
iu £848, be saw his father’s legions sent to crush the Hungarians, 
and earn the eternal ingratitude of Austria, lie Baw tho Crimean 
war break out; he heard of Alma and lnkermaim, of thj collapse 
or seeming collapse of tho allied armies, of the strange turn of 
events by which the besiegers were turned into tho besieged, and 
of the enormous efforts by which tho allies were endeavouring 
to repair their misfortunes when, in March 1855, ho was called to 
the deathbed of his father, and was told that the mighty burden 
of Empire was, in a few short hours, to descend on his unwilling 
shoulders. 

Even when a sovereign is an autocrat it is often difficult to say 
whether the policy he pursues is the policy he imposes on his ad- 
visors or the policy he accepts from them. It was supposed that 
'the new Emperor was inclined to peace, and a Conference was 
heldr at Vienna to ascerluiu how far this supposition was justified. 
But either Alexander or Russia would not give way, tho proposal 
±0 exclude Russian vessels of war from tho Black Sea was rejected, 
the Conference broke up, and then tho fight went on until Sebas- 
topol vm taken, and the anxiety of France to escape on almost 
any terms from a costly war enabled the Czar to make peace on 
terms singularly advantageous to his country. Could Lord 
Palmerston have had his way, the power of Russia might have 
been broken for vears. As it was, Russia mused her strength for 
a little time, ancl then showed herself stronger than ever. This 
poace, which Russia hud reached after enormous sacrifices, but 
with considerable crodit to her arms, was turned without delay by 
tbe Osar to tho useful purposes of domestic reform. I Jo had long 
been known to have iu view some project for tho emancipation 
of tire serfs. When ho had power and leisure ho set to work, 
and this time the work done was unmistakably bis. The 
Czar, and the Czar alone, gave freedom, hope, and property to 
mom than twenty millions of serfs belonging to others and to as 
many belonging to himself. A Commission was appointed to 
report on the shape the project was to take ; but it soon appeared 
.that there waa a radical divergence between the views of those 
who wished to give tho serfs a new life and the views of those 
w bo wished merely to improve tho life of tho serfs as it was, Tho 
Czar cut the knot, and, by a stroke of his pnn, decreed that the 
serfo should be free, should* be communal proprietors, and should 
be exempted from the penal jurisdiction of the landowners. It 
was a great, a bold, and a wise measure ; but the change was not 
really so greatoas the bare statement of its leading features would 
suggest ; it awoke many heartburnings and jealousies and, like 
all Changes, it carried evil as well as good with it. The peasant 
was still tied to the soil, and could only change his place or abode 
under the most severe restrictions. Frequent contests, which still 
remain unsettled, arose as to what portions of an estate were to bo 
given over to the peasants and what were to remain tb the land- 
lord. The conscription, increasing taxation, bud brandy, and j 


slovenly habits of cultivation never slftclfonedtbelf bold on tb# 
peasant, and it may be doubted 1 whether the material con- 
dition of the millions iu Russia is better imwtbatf itwis twenty 
years ago. Other reforms were also contemplated or fitttanjried 
by the Osar. There wae an endeavour to institute fomenting 
like local self-government, but it cannot be said to haws been 
carried very far, os those to whom local self-government wae 
entrusted have never been certain whether they had it or not, or 
whether they were intended to report what their constituents 
wished, or what the Government wished they should wish* Tho 
administration of justice was also recast. New courts, now codes, 
now rules of procedure wore invented, and legal remedies wer*K' 
made, at least on paper, more intelligible and more accessible. 
Within certain limits trial by jury was instituted, and eten 
Russia was Allowed to share in the advantages of the bulwark of 
English liberty. Hut trial by jury is like confidence in aged 
breasts, it is a plant which grows very bIowIy, and is soon 
choked off iu an uncongenial soil. In Russia its frail life only lasted 
until it was found that juries let off persons whom the Govern- 1 
ment expected to see condemned. It was then replaced by the 
more robust and trustworthy mechanism of courts-martUL 
In his foreign policy the (Jzar has in some distinct ways shown 
his own personal leanings and influence. His strong attachment 
to his mother’s family and the affection shown him in return by 
the German Emperor have very largely contributed to that 
alliance between Germany and Russia which so largely shaped 
the fortunes of Europe during the contests of Prussia with Austria 
and France. It was the Czar, and not the adherents of tho tra- 
ditional policy of Russia, that responded to the appeal of the 
people and launched Russia into the perils of the Turkish war. 
it was the pious wish of tho Czar to blot out every humiliation 
which cuuld attach to the memory of his father that made him 
insist that at the end of the Turkish war every condition imposed 
nu Russia when tho armies sent forth by Nicholas were stricken 
down should bo abrogated, and that the admission of the Russian 
fleet to tho Block Sea should be followed by the restoration of 
Bessarabia and tho surrender of the Armenian fortresses. 

In other incidents of Russian foreign policy during his 
reign, in Russian opposition to the creation of the Italian 
Kingdom, in the contemptuous refusal of Russia to permit the 
interference of England and France in the affairs of Poland in 
1 863, iu the audacious repudiation of a leading provision of the 
Treaty of Furis while tho Franco-German war was going on, and 
in the momentous step In ken by Russia in 1875 when sbe forbad 
an unprovoked attack of Germany on France, and gained the 
undying hatred of Prince Bismarck, the hand of Prince Gortscha- 
koffia to be tmeed more clearly than the hand of the Czar. In 
subordinate) matters vmd in distant scenes the Czar has frequently 
had a policy created for him by adventurous officials who have 
pushed forward the limits of his Empire or his influence, and who 
have taken tlioir chnnco of being ‘rewarded or disgraced. Their 
zeal has generally beon rewarded, but this is & part of tho 
traditional policy of Russia, and had scarcely anything to do* 
with tho personal views of the Emperor. But that Alex- 
ander Jl. should have been so habitually guided by the tra^ 
ditional policy of Russia must be taken into* account when am 
estimate is being formed of his life and character. It may 
perhaps be said of him that he w as a man who had strong im- 
pulses, but who yet was not impulsive. Hehad that kind oil 
good sense which warns a sovereign, however powerful, that he* 
must not go too far, must avoid committing himself, and must be 
roady, if necessary, when he has got far enough in one direction, 
to move in a different and perhaps an opposite one. Before the 
emancipation of the serfs he told the refractory nobility that ho wo* 

Czar and should enact what he pleased ; but afoortne emancipa- 
tion lie told the disappointed peasants that he was Czar, and that 
not n line could bo altered in that which he had enacted. Nor 
was it merely good souse and firmness that kept him from going 
too far in the path of reform. He was not- a philoso- 
phical reformer or an enlightened) constitutional monarch of 
the Western type. lie was before all things the- Czar, and 
ho never shrinkod from acting as Czars have been aoenstomed 
to act. lie sanctioned the cruelties by which Poland was 
driven into revolt in 1S63, and the ruthless tyranny by which, 
when the revolt was crushed, all dosses in Poland above the 
peasants wero ground to powder in the Russian milk Siberia, 
and more Siberia, ancl ever more and more Siberia;, wtaf ad 
much his answer as it had been that of any of his prcdeetiuors to 
the appeals of aspiring subjects. Ho was as ready to interfere/ 
ultor the fashion of ( Jzars, iu small things as in great ; atri^haying 
ordered his young men to learn science to open their minds; A 
suddenly ordered them to learn classics to close their mindly He ■ 
was as powerless, and perhaps, &s time went on, ns unwilling, ae 
any other Czar to remedy the confusion of Russian finance/ or to 
check the corruption ef Russian officials* In his days tholserfii 
have been emancipated, and the country has been what is termed 
covered with a network of railways— -that is, seme lhteshsve- been 
made whore they were wanted, and some where they were not 
wanted, to an extent not insignificant in sourest ahpaee. Otfafc* 
wise, there is probably no great different* between the EeMk'W* 
to-day and the Russia ef a quarter of * r ootttory ago. * 

The later years of the Gzan were clouded with war, revolution, * 
attempts on his life, and those domestic trouWei of his bwn creating 
which yere hotUkd to the publie by bis recent marriage with the 
Princess DolgoroukL Whatever his faulte-tfiay*have been, hswas 
a tfhdei^hearted, compassionate*, and courageous man. Durin&the 
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Mrirmtttjf the Turkish war he was in a most unhappy position. 
Be had the good sense to abstain from a task for which he was so 
totally unfit as that of directing military operations, lie could only 
nit and wait in a lonely Buljprian town, hearing the sad accounts 
of hie faithful soldiers being cut down by thousands in what 
•seated an ineffectual struggle, visiting the wounded iu the hos- 
pitals, and ao Stricken with, sorrow that in thoir far-off homes 
his subjects c]wgan to see, and almost to worship, in their Osar the 
greatest «nd> most sublime of sufferers. Prom the time when his 

life was attempted at Paris in 1867 he wub noticed to bo nil 
altered man. He was conscious that he had done much for his 
. ^people, and he bad been taught the bitter lesson tluil no nmouut 
of wdLdotayr oan make the life of a Uxnr safe. After the end 
of the Tuitieh war, he found that not only was his life ex- 
posed to danger, but that a knot of persons were determined 
to kill bias. He was shot at by a retired officer, the train 
in which he was supposed to be travelling was blown up, the room 
in the Winter Paluoe in which he had by the merest accident not 
sat down to dinner was shattered, and now the end has really 
come, and he has been killed. Be had shown on Sunday Inst his 
habitual courage by insisting on going out to a review in spite of 
very positive warning, and he displayed in the last act of his life 
his habitual kindness by refusing to escape from further danger 
until be bed seen to those wounded by the iirst missile. After the 
attempt of the Winter Palace ho would neither abdicate nor retire 
into privacy, but ho placed all the executive authority in the 
hands >ef Count Molikofl^ and only watched more or less 
closely how his substitute wont on. The experiment was a suc- 
cessful «ne in many respects. Russian society seemed to bo be- 
ginning io breathe a little more freely, a kind of liberty was given 
•to the pros s, systematic inquiries were made into the wants of the 
{provinces, order reigned m Russian towns, and nt last Count 
Mefikoff saw his way to abandoning bis exceptional position, but 
‘retained his power mi the guise of an ordinarv Minister of the 
(Iiftarior. In the background stood Alcxnndor if. like tho spectre 
•of Oxardom, not directing, not reigning, but existing with tho 
lawful majesty and latent omnipotence of th« Czar, until his 
•enemies should secoeed in bringing mournful, but not undigni- 
fied, existence to un end. Ho had li\ed his life, ho Lad wrought 
Shis work, and perhaps a sudden end violent death was the best 
means of endearing his memory to his people, and lotting the good 
he had done live *af ter him. 


A POLITICAL rOT-POUKUT. 


TVTOJ vcrrkiog ago one of our contemporaries made % doleful 
-hv complaint to the etiect that 44 tho hobby-horse is forgot” in 
political life — in other words, that tin lighter shade*' are sadly 
wjjpting juflt now in the picture ol' public affairs. As Hrro can be 
no suspicion of a want of imaginative, penetration in *th« quarter 
to which wo refer — where it has jubl been disrotevrd that Mr. 
Gladstone' is a nmn of pocufinrlv calm and equable temperament, 
as shown n by his wearing it black skull-cap, and going round Scot- 
land in the Grant ulhf ik&tlc — the only way in which wo can ac- 
count forthe complaint referred to is that the complainant has 
not looked in the right place. For the political ‘comedy never 
ceases to ho comic-- that -is to say, to those who have eyes to see. 
Here are a fe\^ inutaucra collected almost at random from the 
daily papers during a range of forty -eight hours ©ifly. Wt» might 
amplify them considerably by extending that range a little. For 
instance, few things nwire genuinely comic have over bron sewi 
than bhe intense disgust* cf tho Radicals at the falsiiiration of Mr. 
Glankone's predictions as to thecourso of Supply 011 Monday ard 
Tuesday night. The iugenioiis Liberal M.l\ who wrote to tho 
Ttmsr-indignautly protesting that not a single thing occurred on 
cither ef those nights which would have been prevented by the 
rule^of urgency, and arguing fcoin tins that urgency might just 
ob well have been imposed, is'ix himself a study for a contempla- 
tive • humourist. A great novelist once described two of his 
characters as “ gating -©n each other with animated coun ten anoes ” 
for some moments iu the aiient enjoyment of a just revealed 
instance of ingenkMts Tseoalitv. fto might others gaze iu silent 
•enjoyment of that Liberal M.J\ To know that such a man exists 
is eamething ; it brings one very near to 'the disco very, the 
poseiMity of which used to animate the thoughts of the lute Mr. 
Gariyle when he meditated ea the 'whereabouts of the stupidest 
man living. To have • tho -cover narrowed to the walls of »St. 
Stephen’*, to know that the betting is not much more tkau three 
hundred and sixty to one against identification of tho paragon at 
the dint trial, and that an -easy process of exhaustion would bring 
theodaU down to a very short figure indeed, is of itself delightful. 
It is ibore delightful still to feel sure that -tho unlucky writer is 
not 19th lease coneokma^of the sublime folly of liis argument. 

might just us well have let me put you in irons, lor you 
have>bssnquitaae^4ttebasif I had” 

t us go back, bawover, to our stimulated adventures of forty- 
ht hours. Ireland, ©L course, furnishes a considerable .part of 
. - Bow sharswng, for instance, wm that remark of Mr. 
a!s the ocher day, -that plaintive expostulation Hith the 
Goemmfait. . they hdd poetnised, he said, to arrest only wdbwe 
^tyraets. dissolute w s B a na, .end .so forth, and they .had . actually 
)od§s 4 m Kllaiaiuham 4i m r&p&tahh mm uo if©* O at pit* 
fmm" The occttftefcf *>f tie platform are not Snorted >{6 We 
grioued; tire audq^ ^ apparantlyiaatiie f 



faculty of seeing a joke) did not greet the truism with uproarious 
laughter. Nobody present saw the joke, and the fact that nobody 
saw it makes it perhaps of a more delicate flavour. Hibernian still, 
but less obviously delightful and delightfully obvious, was tho 
remark of another Land League chairman that SKr William liar- 
court was 44 the rejected representative of n sink of iniquity.” 
The cold Saxon mind would take this for u compliment, inasmuch 
as to be rejected by a sink of iniquity cun scarcely be said to ,bo 
evidence of vice. But these verbal assertions of the right of self- 
government as regards the misuse of sense and tho English lan- 
guage pale before the pleasant fiction or fact with which tho 
Reverend Mr. Kenney, l\l\, regaled his flock at Enuis a day 
or two ago — tho secret history of tho Irish Church Disestablish- 
ment, and also of tho constant fears which have arisen in 
ultra-Protestant minds as to Mr. Gladstone's religious sound- 
ness. It was not the Olerkenwell explosion which determined 
Mr. Gladstone to disestablish the Irish Church. That act was a 
kind of earnest of his conversion. But, after all , 44 when every- 
thing was prepared to receive him, and the alter candles were 
lighted, 1 ’ Cardinal Wisomnn received a letter from him stating 
that he had changed his mind. Tho wrath of a prince of tho 
Church, trilled with iu this manner, may bo better imagined than 
described. And then tho waste of the candles ! It is only to Jbo 
hoped thnl tho Cardinal, having book and candle all ready* 
and doubtless bell also, did not at once fulminate his most elaborate 
curses at the head of this most unseasonable changer of his mind. 
And yet, as Lamb would have said, can there bo anything in the 
story Y For Mr. Gladstone certainly has boon known to change his 
mind with great rapidity, and the lighting of the candles is ft 
valuable piece of circumstantial evidence. If Father Kenney had 
a piece of ono which ho could satisfy impartial observers had been 
actually lighted, it w ould be very serious. Pleasant, again, is it .to 
consider the arguments of Miss Anna Parnell on the subject of 
outrages. At a meeting of tho London branch of tho Ladietf 
1 41 lid Longue, Miss Purnell undertook the castigation of Mr. Jesse 
Callings, who objects to (mirages ou cattle. AVitli convincing* 
iorco Miss Parnell showed that it was impossible for her brothan* 
to denounce outrages, because such denunciation would be- 
equivalent to an acknowledgment that they hud been committed 
by his followers. A11 equally strong argument was found in 
luct that it was the person who was unpopular with bis neigh- 
bours whose cattle wen.* houghed. The stupid Saxon ||iiiiK 9 ha 
secs in this the. acL of tho neighbours. Not at all ; tho un- 
popular villain does it himself tlmt. ho may got compensation, at 
the expense <»f his enemies, and so revenge himself on tkftni. 
NuLhing can be clearer. As usual, however, with Irish defenders 
of cruelty to animals, Miss Parnell cmleavonred to carryktho 
war into tho enemy's country. Walking through an aristo- 
cratic London square, it seems (the story begins rather like the 
unlucky joke which lost Lamb’s unfortunate friend liis place on 
the . 41 ( >ruole ”), Mbs Parnell met a cat. Miss Parnell 1 ms a weajy- 
net's lor cats, and we parenthetically but heartily wish she had 
a weakness for noLhing worse. So the cat and tho agitatrix 
exchanged courtesies, and the agitatrix gave food to the hungry 
cat. The populace flocked round her, and informed bar that it 
■was tho custom of tho brutal Saxon to abandon his oats wlion 
h* goes from his luxurious jjondon homo to tho castle whence he 
tyrannizes over a down-trodden peasantry. Now mark tho con- 
tract. 4 ‘ In Ireland /' says Miss Purnell , 44 that cat would have 
been pul into a blanket " (not and tossed, us the reader may antici- 
pate, but) 44 and carried to the other house.” From a rather inti- 
mate acquaint mice with the manners of tho English cat, wo doubt 
whether that independent animal would relish the blanket. How- 
over, Mbs Parnell 1 ms hit a real blot in the thoughtlessness on 
which she comments. Perhaps she would do well to remember 
that the cruelty which horrifies English lookers-on is not though t- 
let-s, but deliberate and systematic. However, to make these .re- 
flections is to treat Miss Purnell rather too seriously, and, besides, 
we, promised only Detuocriteun handling of topics in this. article. 

1 1 we have hitherto confined ourselves to Ireland, it is from^no 
want of home subjects, indeed, as we have hinted, tho deliciously 
problematic. Liberal M.P. who has such a (harming fashion of 
availing ought to supply food for silent laughter lor at least a week. 
But there is plenty more. It may not be true that, as some 're- 
ports have it, the soiiior member for Northampton, in the debate 
tin; other night about his colleague, being confused Ly Mr. Gorst’s 
arguments, hit upon tho happy compromise of styling him 44 the 
lion. Mr. Bradlaugh.” But if it wore true, this new American- 
ization of our institutions would be sublimely typical. Leas sugges- 
tive but larger subjects fur pensive merriment suggest themselves 
in Mr. Grant Dull* (who may be surprised to find himself a cause of 
mirth), and still more in the New Party. How Mr. Grant Huff 
went down to the Palmerston Olub dinner at Oxford with / the 
object of assisting in tlm praiseworthy task of bringing up yotffcg 
Li hernia under glass in that ungeuiul atmosphere ; how lie knew 
all about the subjects on which his chief had just said he knew 
nothiug ; how he laid down an ultimatum as to terms with the 
Beers, and how very shortly afterwards it appeared that the .two 
points of Mr. Graut Duff's ultimatum ore just the very things 
which the Boers protest they will never concede ; all these things 
make a pleasant story. If it be said that the Transvaal war is too 
important a subject to regard jocularly, it may be at least replied 
that Mr. Grant Duff is not too important a personage to receive 
suck treatment. On the whole, however, the homo event of tho 
last weak wfitaji deserves most attention from tho politician with 
f^& ssns& of humour is perhaps the formation* (or rather the m$us 
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formativus , for the actual formation can hardly be said to be com- 
plete) of the New Party. The New Party has not settled on its 
name, or apparently on its principles. It avoids, perhaps wisely, 
the numerical appellations which have been in favour of late. But 
it meets assiduously and strives to come into being. All that ap- 
pears to he clearly known about it is that it includes— or when it 
comes into existence intends to include if it can — Mr. Oowen, Pro- 
fessor Beealy, and Mr. llyndninn, as odd a trinity surely as any 
one could meet on a dfty much longer than any that March allows 
for the search. The New Party, as far as its immediate programme 
goes, appears to be mere old Chartism, writ not exactly large, but 
in different lotters. Triennial, instead of annual Parliaments, is 
the only alteration noticeable to a casual observor. Theso things, 
however, are after all ouly means to an end, and it would be 
extremely interesting to know what the end of the New Party 
(we have no evil intentions in the use of that ambiguous 
term) is to be. Mr. Oowen would probably like to use it 
to destroy Russia ; Professor Beesly to exterminate the wicked 
race of literary men whom ho so much hales, and who 
are given to misrepresent the host of sovereigns like Tiberius; 
Mr. llyndman to do something — what, we believe, nobody, 
not except himself, knows — with India. But, when Russia has 
been subdivided into sixty or seventy Republics, with man- 
hood suffrage, annual Parliaments, &c., and when the last 
literary man is dismissed to his appropriate Tartarus amid the 
plaudits of on enfranchised world, afid when the sponge has 
been passed over India’s debt, and over the establishment of 
her services, civil and military, what will the New Party do then P 
To what mysterious goal will it bend its majestic steps P These 
are questions which mfty be answerable, but which none hAS yet 
answered ; and the New Party thus continues to loom in the 
political mist, a pleasant subject of conjecture, of observation, and 
lost, but not least, of amusement. 

% Such is a sketch of the subjects contributed to the comhlic 
“ humaim by the recorded public events of some two or three days 
f only. Far be it from us to claim that we have extracted all their 
\ -aweetness ; on the contrary, we have only indicated the sources of 
that sweetness to the judicious public; and, in face of this 
generous abundance, complaints are made that there is nothing to 
fjfuigh at. Such conduct is, indeed, in the expressive Scotticism, 
\ "filming your mercies.” 


* 


ASHBURNHAM HOUSE. 


$ TH? losses involved were loss irreparable, there would be 
alPsomething almost grand in the nonchalance with which we see 
the works of our great English architects destroyed piecemeal, 
almost without a protest, certainly without effectual interference. 
One by one the few beautiful buildings which relieve the mono- 
Tony, or atone for the vulgar pretentiousness which is the charac- 
teristic of modern Loudon, disappear, and with them page after 
page of history is wiped out, and a crowd of memories scattered 
recklessly to the windB. Wrens works are rapidly becoming fewer. 
Temple Bar— that unjustly decried but really dignified gateway, not 
unworthy of its great architect, and well suited to its surroundings, 
with its odd suggestions of the “ Bridge of Sighs ” at Venice, with 
all its memories of royal entries, and civic processions, and quartered 
traitors, and decapitated Jacobites, and “ spying glasses ” let at a 
halfpenny a look at the ghastly spectacle, and J ohnson and Boswell 
quoting Latin verses at one another — is the latest sacrifice. Now 
it is gone the usual reaction has set in, and people begin to regret it. 
After Wren’s City gateway, Wren’s City churches are going fast, 
St. Antholin s, with Its taper spire — one of Wren’s loveliest creations 
— with its sisters, St. Benet's, St. Bartholomew’s, Allhallows, and 
others — has been pounded down into Portlanc^cement, while the 
stones of St. Mildred’s, rescued from the same ignominious fate 
by Mr. Ffytche, are still lying in that gentleman’s park near 
Louth. St^Mary-at-Hill, which we are glad to believe we had 
some hand in rescuing when it was attacked three years ago, is 
threatened again by the Inner Circle Railway, and unless a vigor- 
ous defence is speedily organized, its graceful domed interior will 
become a thing of the past. But it is not among Wren’s works 
alone that the hand of the destroyer has been busy, witness 
Northumberland House and the colonnade of Burlington House, 
whose graceful semicircle seemed to Horace Walpole like the 
vision of a fairy palace raised in a night-time, whose pillars are 
mouldering in a rubbish heap in Battersea Park. 

The most recent object marked out for destruction is Ashburn- 
h&m House ; not the well-known town houso of the Earls of 
Ashburnham in Dover Street, so long the residence of the Russian 
Ambassador, but the mansion of the same name in Little Dean's 
riTard, erected by Inigo Jones for a former member of the Ash- 
burnham family, and occupied till his recent demise by the late 
Lord John Thynne as his canonical houso. It appears that the 
4* authorities of Westminster School, still shortened for room, not- 
withstanding the alterations which have swept away the famous 
“shed" and other historic landmarks, have long since cast envious 
eyes on the range of buildings running westward from the school- 
room (the old monastic dormitory) which lies to the south of the 
cloisters, and the site of the Refectory, of which Ashburnham House 
forms the westernmost m 

Our E^plheMonsVere raised a few days sinee by a paragraph 
in the deify papers pnnouncing to the world tfaeg' Wcom^ct had 
been made some 1 time shoe between the Governing Bolyvof tne 


school and the Dean and Chapter, by which the former might on 
the next avoidance take possession of those houses and work their 
wicked will upon them. We inquired, and found the statement 
only too true ; that, unless warned off by indignant antiquaries, 
the rapacious school would infallibly seise on, and destroy, Inigo 
Jones’s lovely creation. While we write we read that the seal 
of the Governors has boon affixed to a request to the Dean and 
Chapter to complete the bargain. Smell reverenpe would the 
school authorities show for the priceless relic of 'Jones’* archi- 
tecture. Individually the members of the Governing Board 
may not be dead to Bathetic influences, but collectively they ate 
bound to be superior to suoh weaknesses. A seventeenth-century^ 
nobleman’s mansion cannot meet the requirements of a school. 
We ourselveB have seen a scuola primaria kept in the magnificent 
halls of a Genoese palace, and — such is the radical difference 
between an Italian and an English schoolboy— without damage 
to its frescoed coiling and rich architectural decorations. But we 
are sure a Westminster boy would feel strangely out of his 
element in Jones’s richly stuccoed chambers or on his pillared 
staircase ; while even in these luxurious dayB, a Westminster 
master might find Ashburnham House a costly and comfortless 
domicile for his manage. But surely there can be no call for any 
haste in demolition. The circumstances of Westminster School 
are not such as to render the question of enlargement one of 
immediate urgency. Boarders are few ; day-boys are not over- 
poweringly numerous. 

But, whatever may be the future of Westminster Sehool, 
an earnest protest must be raised against its being allowed to 
swallow up Ashburnham House. This is indeed a building that 
London can ill afford to lose. Small as its dimensions are, nowhere 
is tho genius of the groat introducer of classical architecture 
among us more unmistakably felt. Little as it is now known, 
the grand staircase, with its short stately flights of Inroad, 
low stairs, broken with dignified landings ; its panelled walls and 
lovely oval lantern, which is tho chief feature of the house that 
has survived the conflagration of 1731 and modem innovations, 
is an architectural composition whose merits have “ claimed the 
attention and secured tho admiration” of all who have become ac- 
quainted with it. Sir John Soane, the architect of the Bank of 
England, a man of eccentric but original genius, thought so highly 
of it that he had a series of drawings made to illustrate its plan 
and details, and exhibited them as instructive examples to his 
pupils at the Royal Academy lectures. A little later, tne late Mr. 
George Gwilt was so struck with the beauty of the design that he 
made drawings of it with bis own hand, which were engraved by Le 
Keux for Butler and Bray ley’s Public buildings of London. The main 
order on tho first floor is tonic, with capitals of the Roman type, 
with eight angular volutes. The columns and half-coluffips which 
support the panelled coiling and the boldly enriched entablatures 
are fluted. The oval dome which crowns the whole springs from 
twelve smaller columns also of the Ionic order, but unfitted, 
arranged in four groups of three. If there be a fault in the com- 
position, it is that their upper columns are somewhat too diminu- 
tivo. The chief apartments are entered from this staircase by 
arched-headed doorways with very bold but somewhat heavy pro- 
jecting keystones. They include a drawing-room of exquisite 
proportions which was once surmounted by a cupola, and a state 
bedroom, now the dining-room, with a graceful tribune. They 
aro ornamented with heavy cornices, stuccoed ceilings, and other 
rich, but well-designed and harmonious, decorations. The ex- 
terior of the mansion is perfectly plain, but well proportioned. 
The front towards Little Dean’B Yard, of which there is a good 
view in Smith’s JV'estminatcr. taken 1808, shows two wings and 
a slightly receding centre, in aark redbrick, with a uniform range 
of tall narrow sash windows lighting the principal fiocm The 
nortborn face looks out on the interior wall of the demolished re- 
fectory of Westminster Abbey, with the Confessor’s Norman 
arcade below, and Abbot Litlington’s decorated windows and roof 
corbels above. The site of the great hall (130 feet long^by 38 
broad) forms the gardon of this and the adjacent houuL now oc- 
cupied by Mr. Turlu, the venerable organist of the Abtfcy. Traces 
of the conventual kitchen have been discovered at the south-west 
angle. 

The history of Ashburnham House is somewhat obscureu 
Britton, more than half a century back, speaks of “ the difficulty 
of reconciling and combining the varied and vague traditionary 
annals of nearly two centuries.” Nor, though there oould be little 
difficulty in working out the history from the Chapter records, 
do we know that anything has been since done to elucidate 
it. We have explained that it is said to have been designed 
by Inigo Jones for one of the Ashburnham family. The 
history of the family, “one,” writes Fuller, “of stiu&ndous 
antiquity, which hath been oqualled by its eminence,** would 
point to the celebrated “Jack AshburnhamX the trusted and 
faithful attendant of Charles I., his oonfidant and companion 
both in his flight from Oxford to Southwell in 1646, and in 
his escape from Hampton Court to the Isle of Wight the next 
year, as the person for whom the mansion ires bout He was 
born in 1603, and was the eldest eon of Sir John Ashhurnl 
who is handed down to postbujnous fame not very enjfouy, is 
son’s dbitaph in the church of Ashburnham In Sussex. rebuilt by 
him after he had retrieved his fortunes by plunge, er "that un- 
fortunate Person whose good Nature and 'tank 
his jrienls is deeply engaged for them, necessitated him to sell 
the Estate which had beq&in hi**Faafty fong before the. Con- 
quest (P) and alfth* Esteem had #lfowhsre # mot /having to Us 
4 * • ^ 
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"Wife and six Children the least Substance.” Inasmuch as the 
epitaph goes on to sav that within two years of the easy-going 
. gentleman's death, which happened in *1620, “not one of his 
children but was in Condition rather to he helpful to others than to 
want support themselves,” Jack Ashburnbam may well have been 
in a position to employ the leading architect of the day when he 
was m the zenith of his fame (the Banquetting House, White- 
hall, was .built between 1619 and 1621) to erect his town mansion 
in the fashionable classical style. The site for his mansion, pro- 
bably at that time a strip of useless unoccupied land adjacent 
to the old ruined Refectory, would be probably obtained on n 
loifjy renewable lease from the Dean and Chapter. In 1708 
,4 we find bis grandson John, the first Lord Ashburnham, re- 
siding here, having been married ten years before in West- 
minster Abbey. He could not, however, have made this house 
bis usual place of abode, for his death took place in 1710 “ at 
bis bouse in Southampton Street, near Bloomsbury Square.” 
The house remained in the possession of the family twenty years 
longer, until 1730, when the lease was purchased by the Crown of 
bis son John, who that same year, “ in consideration of his great 
talents,” had been raised to an earldom. The object of tho pur- 
chase was to secure a place for housing the King's and other 
libraries belonging to the Crown, including the celebrated Cottonian 
library of manuscripts, which, after their purchase by tho Crown 
in 1706, had remained six years, together with the other collec- 
tions, in the old Cotton House, at the back of tho former House of 
Commons, which afterwards became the residonco of the Com- 
mons' chief clerk, in vain expectation of the erection of tho new 
library, the erection of which had boon ordered by the Act of 
Purchase, and had then been removed, in 1712, to what remained 
of Essex House in the Strand. From Essex House the manuscripts 
were removed back to Westminster in 1 730, and placod in Ash- 
burnham House, under the care of one Mr. Bentley, the deputy of 
his great namesake Dr. Robert Bentley, the eolebrnted Master of 
Trinity, who had been mode Keeper of the King's Libraries 
throughout England, in succession to Juste], in 1694. Dr. Edward 
Gibson, afterwards Bishop of London, had boon a rival candidate 
to Bentloy; but the place waB actually given to one Mr. Thyune, 
with whom a compromise was effected, which was no secret at the 
time, Bentley engagiug, on his resigning his post to him, to pay 
him 150/. out of tho yearly salary of 200/. 

Scarcely had these invaluable collections been placed in their 
new repository when they were near being burnt to ashen, to the 
incomparable Iobb of literature and the world. In tho oarly 
morning of October 23rd, 1731, a lire broke out in the house 
which, in Dr. Monk's words, “ did much damage to the ( -ottoman 
collection, and was vory near destroying tho whole united 
treasures ” (Life of Bentley, ii. 30S). Bentley, wo are told, hap- 
pened to be in town, at his post, and hastened to tho rescue of the 
imperilled treasures, of which he was the oilicial guardian, 

, assisted by Speaker Onslow and others hastily summoned from 
^ their bods by tho alarm. Bentley's first care was to secure what 
he considered the palladium of the library, the Alexandrine MS. 
of the Holy Scriptures, the famous Codex A, presented to 
Charles I. by Cyril Lucar, Patriarch of Alexandria, apd then of 
Constantinople in 1628. Dr. Freind — not the famous physician, 
Dr. John Freind, confined in tho Tower by Walpole ns privy to 
Atterbury’s plot, and charged by him with blackest treason, but 
subsequently basking iu Royal favour as physician to Queen 
Caroline, wifo of George Ii M hut his brother, “ Doctor Bob,” 
Head-Master of Westminster School — was one of the earliest on 
the spot; and, in his letters to Lady Sandon, he draws an amusing 
picture of the great scholar seen issuing from the burning house 
in his flowing dressing-gown, a huge periwig on his head, and tho 
Codex under his arm. This catastrophe reduced the uianu- 
ffcript volumes from* 958 to 861, of which ns many &b 105 
wore almost hopelessly scorched or shrivelled. Tho patient 
industry and delicate manipulation of the late Mr. Plantes 
succeeded in restoring fifty-one of these damaged volumes 
(p legibility, and subsequent Keepers have recovered others whose 
charred condition seemed past remedy. We may here mention 
thfty after this disaster the collections were removed to t he old 
Dormitory of Westminster School, “ their last migration before 
the year 1752, when they were given to the British Musoum, and 
found a resting-place in Montague House.” 

In 1739 Ashburnham House once more revortod to the Chapter, 
the remainder of the lease having been purchased of tho Crown 
cut of money granted by Parliament for the repairs and improve- 
ment of the Abbey and its precincts, which were then being 
vigorously prosecuted under Dean Wilcocks. He “ being n gentle- 
man of taste and judgment,” according to Gwvn, had courageously 
swept awav no fewer than four prebendal houses, which were 
Nestling under the walls and encumbering the cloisterB of the Abbey. 

* *To compensate for the loss of these Ashburnham House, the part 
•flamagea by the fire having beon pulled down, was bought and 
divided iifto two residences, which were assigned to Dr. Welles 
and Dr. Barker. At the beginning of the present century Ash- 
burnham House was for many years the residence of Dr. 
Andrew Bell, the founder of the “ Bell Scholarship ” for clergy- 
men 9 # sons at Cambridge, and the introducer of the once famous 
'“Mulras system” of mutual instruction in our primary schools ; 
theptocursor of tho pupil-teacher system which has rendered the 
•ed&atioafef our optional schools so mufch raor#thorough and 
tf«fiiata>t| and has kept up a constant supply well-trained 
teachers. Bell’s was a stapngly marked character, and his services | 
do the earns of primary education both ja lxroia and England 

* * 


deserve to be remembered ; but be was possessed by such an over- 
weening sense of the importance of his “ discovery ” that, in tho 
words of his friend and literary executor Southey, it “ left no 
room in his heart and soul for anything else,” while the fear that it 
was failing of just appreciation, and his jealousy of tho rival 
system established on tne same linos by JosqdiLancaster, made 
it “a perpetual torment to him, whatever goS(r writes Southey, 
“it may ultimately produce to others.” From nu exaggerated 
estimate of himself and his work Bell nourished “a sure con- 
viction that the more fully he wub kuown, the higher would bo 
the opinion formed of his character, so that whatever related to 
him would bo deemed of importance by posterity ” (Southey to 
May, 1833). He therefore never destroyed a paper, and Southey 
describes with dismay the sacks full of letters and documents of 
all kinds sent down to him at Keswick to sort, arrange, and 
publish. Too bulky for tho narrow limits of Greta Hall, already 
filled to overflowing with his own hooks nnd literary collections, they 
were deposited in a building at tho end of his garden, where Bells 
amanuensis spent several months parting the precious from the vile, 
for Southey s inspection. Again nnd again does the Laureate groan 
over tho uncongonial work, for which his 1,000/. legacy was felt 
to be but an insuilicient compensation. A still later occupAnt who 
has illustrated Ashburnham House was the brilliant poet, essayist, 
nnd historian, Henry Ilart Milman, who resided 111 it till his 
nomination to the Deanery of St. Pauls in 1 849. Its last tenant, 
as we have said, was tho late Sub- Dean of Westminster, Lord 
John Tliynne, a very worthy specimen of the dignifiod aristo- 
cratic clergyman of tho older generation which it is tho fashion 
now to disparage, but whose high-bred courtesy, quiet dignity, 
and faithful discharge of the duties of his office* it is easier 
to admire than to imitate. It would he an additional source 
of regret if his death were to he followed by the demolition of 
the noblo house which was in such true harmony with his stately 
bearing. Tho expressed intention of the Dean and Chapter to 
resist the threatened spoliation is extremely satisfactory. Chapters 
are but trustees, and are bound to hand on to their successor*, 
unimpaired what thoy have received from those who have ffene 
before them. * * 


M BliEK RABBIT . 19 

* * 

T HE capabilities, ambitions, and personal adventures of thfifafekH 
have been hitherto greatly neglected in tho literature oRfwRe 
and allegory. Tho world, which seldom looks below the sirijfco, 
regards with contempt nu animal which possesses such ridie*J#>S|]v; 
inadequate weapons of self-defence and such deplorable 
personal courage. The rabbit has, it is true, a pleasing exterior, tatli * 
a graceful head, expressive, though melancholy, eyes, picturesque 
ears, and sensitive mouth; yet, oven with these advantages, ho 
offers little scope for a writer of fable, bec&uso it seems impossible to 
endow him with any single quality which commands respect. One 
cannot admire a fellow-creature who meets every danger, r$al or 
imaginary, with instant and precipitate flight. We may venerate 
meekness as a -cardinal virtue in the abstract ; but when a person 
is meek, not from a sense of duty so much os from weakness of 
frame, absence of claws, and cowardice of disposition, that person 
is commonly little thought of. It is perhaps also against a rabbitthat 
he belongs to so numerous a tribe; it seems as difficult to single 
out ono rabbit from a warren ns one herring from a shoal , he is 
one among millions, rapidly multiplying, though rapidly destroyed ; 
ho would overrun tho whole round world, and eat up every gpeen 
thing that therein is, but for his enemies, who devour tho do- 
vourer. Then there is something contemptible in belonging to a 
race no momher of which was ever in any warren — though the 
memory of tho oldest inhabitant is short indeed— known to die 
a natural death. Other animals, again, possess distinct character- 
istics which connect them with the emotions and qualities 
of man; there are “spiritual correspondences”; they become 
types of human character ; wo liken our fellows to them; one 
is a woli for appetite, a pig for earthliness, a monkey for 
tricks, a bulldog for tenacity, a mole for blicdiiesB, a skunk for 
general diBagreeablenes*, or a bandicoot for baldness. When 
Buch a comparison is set up, the most stupid observer knows 
at onco what is meant., and sees before him, in rude but effective 
outline, the manner of tho man. But what, one asks in sorrow, 
are the distinguishing characteristics of a rabbit P and what 
would he thought of a man who wns likened to a rabbit P We 
should picture to ourselves a creature wit! 1 no fight in him, without 
any strength or any resource in danger, or any hope except to 
live and enjoy ; a man born to be plundered ; the natural victim of 
every rogue ; whose more appearance would be an invitation to all 
foxes, ferrefts, weasels, martins, stoats, and polecats to come and de- 
vour their prey. lie would be imagined, in short, to have been born, 
like the rabbit, for no other purpose than to satisfy for a few 
moments tho ever-hungry maw of Lis enemies; to fill, fora brief 
space, the Universal Pot. 

Tho6e be truths, and it might seem hardly worth while to state 
them ; but there are special reasons why, at tho present mouiont, 
by way of amende honorable , we should confess our late low opinion 
of the rabbit, for we must be immediately prepared to change that 
opinion altogether, and to regard the despised creature for tho 
future with respect and admiration. We have, in fact, been 
recently introduced to a collection — abort as vot, but we hope 
still growing — of genuine legends^,; fablqp, and gests in which 
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the rabbit shows himself a fellow quito superior to his previous 
reputation, and, indeed, full of resource, cunning, wit, and mirth. 
It will be a matter of rejoicing to every candid mind to feel 
that this animal, too, has at length joined those creatures with 
whom children are brought up to sympathize. Henceforth, 
whether he is bg$hpl with onion sauce, or roasted, or curried, ho 
will he looked upon with more respectful eyes; classical associa- 
tions will gather round the dish ; and the knowledge of his many 
good qualities will doubtless improve his flavour. 

Let us suppose that, by some lucky chance, a copy were to be 
found of the famous u Renart ” story in its most primitive form, 
that in which it left the brain of the ingenious person who con- 
ceived it or first adapted it to the social conditions of his time. It 
is easy to trace the groat complicated allegory, with all its addi- 
tions and later growths, back to an early form. The story of 
how superior strength may bo mot by cunning is one which 
would bo naturally interesting at a time when the world 
was a great deal vexed by strong men strongly armed, always 
hungry, and always wanting meat mid wine for nothing. Wlmt 
more natural allegory than the quarrel of the wolf and the 
fox ? The earliest form of this legend would contain none erf 
those envenomed Hayings which mark the hatred of an oppressed 
peoplo ; nono of the medimywm, none of the discordances, the irrt- 
ievancies, the intrusions of erudition, and the multiplicity of 
allusions, which are found scattered up and down the great cycle 
of Uenart . from ltcinurdu* Vulprs to lienor t le font ref ait. It 
would be the simple tale of how the cunning beast outwitted tho 
strong beast. Later on will l>e found allegorized resistance to 
tho King, the Church, and the Law. Rut in thB first plain, un- 
varnished tale Renurd lives in the little country house with 
Henuelino his wile, and his sona Percehaie, Malebranohe, and 
Rovel : he in no way resembles a hero of early French epic ; ho 
is not bravo ; ho performs no great exploits ; he is assisted by no 
magicians; his desire is simply to bring his enemy to discomfi- 
ture and death, and then to live at homo undisturbed, rs any 
.simple country gentleman might wish. It is strange that this 
sarfft tale of craft against strength, once so popular, between the 
Rhfno and the Loire, should be found in the plantations of the 
Southern States, and should have boon tho principal delight amt 
conflation of the negroes in their long years of servitude. Yet, 
unices the editor of the stories called Uncle liemu* (London: 
David Rogue) hits misled tho world, this is actually the disc; 
from '^no generation to the next the slaves handed down their 
fttqrtctaof how by wit, dexterity, and craft the rabbit defended 
himself successfully against his enemies. 

Mip. Joel Chandler lTanis, who introduces us to Uncle Itemus, 
thmkrit necessary to fissure us that his intention is entirely 
serioti^— wo like those who amuRo us to be serious— -and he 
go$s on to assort that the legends which he has collected arc 
so Tamili# in tho South that they have “become part of the 
domestic history of every Southern family.'’ Many of them, it 
is true, are familiar in other forms, a fact which we leavo to pro- 
fessors of folklore for explanation ; we may, however, record tho 
fact ^hat one or two are common not only among the negroes 
of the (Juroiraits, but among the Amazonian Indiana, and also in 
tho Far Fast of Siam. Tho important point, however, for us is 
the very singular- and appropriate selection of the rabbit as a hero, 
because it is immediately obvious that of all creatures the slave 
could probably find none whose condition more resembled his own. 
He is the most helpless of animals, surrounded on every side by 
enemies ; he is liable to attack from every quarter and from almost 
every creature ; he has no place of safety ; there is no law to pro- 
tect /lira; lie is at the caprice of his masters. Yet the rabbit 
defeats his enemies, enjoys their discomfiture, and gets the laugh 
on his side in the end. lie is not, in tho ,1’fihlo, represented as 
asking respect for his virtue, his honesty, or his truth — did over 
any one ask respect for the black man on account of theso quali- 
ties P He is matin, mischievous, and, on occasion, revengeful ; ho 
is not depressed by his condition ; but, on the other hand, is gay, 
merry, sprightly, hill of wit and of fun. These are The qualities 
which the slave must present to his musters. And, like the rabbit, 
he must show no distrust, seem to suspect no danger, protend 
blind confidence, seem easily seduced by honied words; and yet, 
when his enemy is once within his grasp he will, also like the 
rabbit, be ready to boil him olive , 

The language of tin* negro ns given by Mr. Harris differs some- 
what from that to which Mir. Stowe and other writers of nigger 
patois have accustomed us. It is not always easy to understand 
it, and perhaps one might lind fault with the spelling. For instance, 
the word brer ( « brothel ) would, we think, from our personal 
observation be more correctly written “ burrer,” but perhaps Mr. 
Harris knows best. The stories principally turn on the following 
motif. “ Jlror Fox bin doin’ rfll dat he could fer to ketch Brer 
Babbit, en Bror Rabbit bin doin’ all he could fer ter keep : im 
fam it,” Thus Brer Fox spies his friend afar off “ lopiii up de 
road,” and invites him with a friendly compliment to stop 
Amt a chat. Brer Rabbit declines to do so on the ground of being 
tt monstus full of fleas however, not to show distrust, he in- 
vites hia enemy to take dinner with him. Brer Fox consents, but 
on the appointed day does not come, preferring to lurk outside on 
die chance of picking up one of the ‘family. Brer Rabbit sees 
die tip of bis tail and sings 

Be place wharbonts you spill de grease 
flight dor you're boun’ ter slide : 

And whar you fine a hunch or ha’r 
ton’ll phcily foe do hide. 


Kent day the Fox invites the 'Rabbit in Detains. He nooMta 
and goes, finding the Fox “wrap up with ftstniy and. looking 
“ mighty weak.” But hie suspicion* an awakened far the curious 
fact that though there is a carving knife cm the table there ie 
nothing in the dish nan. “ ‘ Look like yon gwixte ter bare chicken 
for dinner, Brer Fox P ’ sez Brer Rabbit, mm« 1 Yes, Bier 
Rabbit, dey er nice, en fresh, en tender/ sec Beer Fox. mmm. 
Don Brer Rabbit sorter pull bis mustarsh en say, * Ton ain't get 
no calamus root, is you, Brer Fox ? I done got so now dat I can’t 
cat no chicken ’ceppin’ she’s seasoned up wid calamus root’ Ufa 
wid dat Brer Rabbit lipt out er de do’ and dodge mong dw 
bushes.” 

Then the Fox made a Tar-baby out of tar and turpentine and 
sot it up iu the road, and waited in tho bushes to see what would* 
happen. Presently tho rabbit came along and stopped, seeing the* 
baby— 

“ ‘Mown in’ ! ’ hc-z flrer Rabbit, sezee— ‘ ‘nice wedder dfe mawniuV 
sezep. 

“ Tar-Baby ain’t savin’ nil thin’, en Brer Fox lie lay low. 

'“How duz yo’ hyin’tiiuiH sumu ter sogufthuate ? * fez Brer Rabbit,, 
fierce. 

“ Brer Fox, be wink his eye slow, on lay low, en de Tor-Baby, she ain’t 
savin’ milkin'. 


'“How you come- on, don? Is you deaf?* sox Brer Rabbit, i 
* Kazu if you is, 1 kin holler louder,’ nozee. 

“ Tor-Baby stay still, en Brer Fax, he lay low. 

“* Vouer stuck up, dot's w’at you is,’ pays Brer Rabbit, aezoe, 4 en I'm. 
pviiuitcr kyore you, dut's w’nt T’m a gwincter do,' sozee. 

44 Brer Fox, ho sorter chuckle in his fttuinmuck, he did, but Tar-Baby 
ain’t, payin’ nuthiii*. 

44 4 I’m gwinetcr larn you howter talk t.er ’spocttubblo fokos of hit's .de las’ 
nek,’ kcz Brer Kubbit, sozee. 4 Ef you dou't take off dat hat en tail me 
howdy, Tin gwinetcr bus’ you wide open,’ peace. 

I 44 Tar- Uhliy stav still, on lirev Fox, lie lay low. 

I 44 Brer Bah bit keep on axin’ 'im, en de Tar-Baby, she keep on pay in* 
nutliin', twel present's- Brer Kubbit draw back wid his Us’, he did, en bSp 
he tuck ’er side cr do bond. Right dar’s whar lie broke his morbuses jug. 
11 is Jin' stuck, en he can’t pull loose. De tar hilt 'im. But Tw-Baby, she 
Htsy still, eu Brer Fox, he lay low. 

44 4 Kf you don't Icmiuc loose, I’ll hno'-k you agin,’ sez Brer Rabbit, sezee, 
en wid dat he tbteli Yr a wipe wid de udder han', en dat. stuck. Tur-Baby, 
she uin't Bayin' nothin’, cm Brer Fox, he lay low. 

“ 4 Tu’n me louse, fo' 1 kick do natal stuffin’ outen you,’ sez Brer Rabbit, 
sozee, but do Tar-Baby, she ain’t savin’ nothin'. She dns hilt, on, en dor 
Brer Rabbit, lose de use cr his feet in do same wny. Brer Fox, he lay low. 
Don llrcr Rabbit squall out dat of tie Tor-Baby don't tun 'Jm loose he butt 
’cr cranksided. Eri den ho butted, cn his held got stuck. Den Brer Fox, 
he sft’ntored fort’, lookin’ dez cz innerceniez wunuor yo’ mammy's mookin’- 
birds.” 

Tho way in which the Rabbit extricates himself from the- 
difficulty is, oddly enough, exactly the same as that in which, in 
tho Persian story translated by Professor Palmer, Rustam escapes 
from Akwau Dev : — 

“ 4 Well, I Speck I got yon dis time, Brer Rabbit.,* sezee ; * maybe I ain't’, 
but 1 speck 1 is. You hem ranntu' rouiT here savin’ ntter me n mighty 
long time, but I speck you done come ter de oen’ er de row. You bin 
cuitiu’ up yo* capers cn bouncin' 'roun* in dis nnhorhood oiitwul you come 
ter b’lccve yo'se'f dc. boss er do whole gang. Kn deu ymiur allurs aomc're 
whar you got. no liizness 1 , ses Brer Fox, sczec. 4 V\ ho ax you for lor wane 
eu strike up a ’quaint once wid dish yer Tar- Baby ? Eu who stuck you up 
rlur whar you iz ? Nobody in dc roun' worrit. You Ucs tuck en jata 
, yo'se’f on d.ai Tar-Baby wi flout, waitin’ fur enny invite,’ ses Brer Fox, 
hCzce, 4 en dnr you i-., enilar you’ll stay twel I fixes up a breoh-pilc and, 
fires liur up, kaze I’m gwiiuder bubbyciie y r ou dis day, sho,’ sex Bier Fo#., 
M’zce. 

44 Dsn Brer Rabbit talk niighly ’umble, 

44 1 don't keer w’nt you do ivi<f me, Brer Fox/ sezee, * so vou don't fling 
me in dot brier-patch. Rohm’ me, Bier Fox/ sezoe, 4 hut doiit fling me iu* 
dul brier-patch/ sozee. 

41 4 Hit’s so much trouble fer ter kindle n Her/ sez Brer Fox, sezee, *dat 
1 speck I’ll hatter hang you/ sezee. 

4,4 Hang me den ez high as you please, Brer Fox,' sez Brer Rabbit, sezee,. 

4 but do fer goodness' sake don't fling me in dat brier-patch/ Bezee. 

44 4 1 ain’t got no string/ »uz Brer Fox, seaee, 4 en turn I speak I'll hattet 
drown you/ sozee. 

44 4 Drown me lies ez deep ez you please, Brer Fox,' sez Brer Rabbit, 
sezee, 44 but do don’t fling me in dat brier-patch/ sezee. 

44 4 Dey ain't no water nigh/ sez Brer Fox, sfezee, 4 cn now I speck I'll 
hatter skin yon/ mzvp. w 

44 4 Skin me. Brer Fox/ sez Brer Rabbit, sozee, ‘snetoli out my eyeballs,, 
t’ar out my years by do roots, en cut off mv legs/ sezee, 4 but* do pldfsa. 
Bier Fox, don't fling me in dat brier-patch/ sezee. 

44 Co’se Brer Fox wuntcr hurt Brer Rabbit bad ez he kin. so he cotch 'im. 
by de behime legs cn slung 'iin right in dc. middle er dc brier-patch." 

Presently the Fox sees the Rabbit a long way up the hill, “ settin’ 
cross-legged on a chinkapin log, koamiu" de pitoh outen hia hair 
wid a chip,” and from this position of vantage he calls to the 
Fox, u Bred en bawn in a brier-patch, Brer Fox— bred eu. 
bawn in a brier-patch ! r This story fa a fair specimen of’ 
all- Had wo space we should like to quote tho tale of how Brar 
Rabbit makes Brer Fox put on saddle and bridle, and rides him, 
as the lady rode Aristotle in the fabliau , into the presence of* 
“ Miss Meadows en the girls,” It fa instructive, too, to r ea d* ’ 
how he fooled the Turkey Buzzard and turned the ta Mm o* 
the Fox who wanted to smoke him out of the chimney: how 
he destroyed the Wolf ; how he patched up a friendship with the 
Fox ; went out hunting with him and got all the game ibr jrimsalf; 
how he devoured all the butter ; and how he brought Bier Wm 
to unmerited disgrace, with other stories, which we must mm, 
over. To sum up, the stories, as was said before, should effect a 
complete revolution in the general ettimate mi r*put»tfc>$«f 
the Rabbit. More than this — they point to >aa inufmee feM 
open for those %ho are in search Cif new obaractor, new aomm*. 
and now dialogue. The negro of the Southern jltatss hit 
hitherto onlybestf ahtatche^aew .it^s^ejezNp %rlfc 

* t *.*•'*,. 
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I^kndla hisaxerikrafe portrait of" Ekenesar.” Mr. Harris shows 
tha# ha ia faXL si tranoaa stories tradition*, and superstitions. 
But mjet m am has collected them and sat them down. Only 
a Virginian* indeed, or a Carolinian, or Georgian, would be 
•competent to do so, because only one bora and brought up 
among the people “ haem and bred in de brier patch ” could do 
justice to their language, know how to get at their traditions, 
and understand theirrimple satire. 


pro* VIL AND THE CONCORDAT OP 1801. 

A OONTEOVERSY, arising originally out of the Abb<$ Martin's , 
aftriafturae on “ Ritualism ’’—noticed at the timo in our 
«cotoxne-^ie bring carried on between him and one of our weekly 
con temporaries as to the precise relations nf Church and State 
established by the Concordat of Pius VII. with Napoleon in 
1801. The Abbtf has lately republished in a volume, entitled 
Anglican Mituatfm a as seen by a Catholic and Foreigner , the 
papers he contributed to the Nineteenth Century and Contem- 
porary, In one of these, it may be remembered, he falls foul of the 
Erasuaniem of the English Church in no measui'ed terms, tlio 

e iat specially dwelt upon being the appointment of tbo Bitoops 
the civil power u through a Minister who may be anything, even 
•an Atheist/’ In reply to this his reviewer in the Spectator not 
unnaturally called attention to the terms of tbo Concordat of the 
Pope, with Napoleon I., which he himself summed up thus: 
M The First Consul nominates a hundred bishops [there were only 
sixty by toe by] and the Pope institutes them. They nominato 
the parish priests, and these aro paid by the State. They tuko 
the oath [to toe Constitution]. The priests who do not submit 
are transported. 1 ’ Napoleon added with characteristic urbanity— 
his sincerity is more open to question — that he was himself in- 
different to all religions, being a Mahometan iu Egypt, and a Papist 
in France, as best suited his conscience. To this criticism the Abbd 
.replied after Borne weeks’ delay, that the real question is not whnt 
a tyrant may seek to impose, but what the Church accepts, which 
of course is obvious enough, and equally obvious is the re- 
viewers rejoinder that the rope did accept tbo Concordat, some 

S ovisione of which he goes 011 to cite as well ob certain clauses 
im the Organic Articles. On this a fresh controversy broke out, 
in which the Tablet has token part, os to whether Pius VII. 
ever accepted the Organic Articles at all, which tbe Abbe denies 
and his critics affirm. It appears clour at all events that in a 
subsequent Concordat with Louis XV 11 L in 1817 it was agreed 
that only such of toe Organic Articles were abrogated as con- 
flicted with the doctrine and discipline of the Church, and somo 
thirty years later, whan the question was raised in tho French 
Chambers, in 1845, M. Thiers insisted that tho Court of Rome 
was as much committed to the observance of tbe Organic Articles 
as the French Government. The Tablet therefore is certainly in- 
correct in affirming that “ tho Pope never was a party to those 
[Organic] laws/’ while tho assertion that ho “ did not concede to 
the secular Government the right of rearranging the French Sees, 
or give the secular Government the right of suppressing Secs, or 
of depriving recalcitrant bishops of their jurisdiction,” is true, so 
far as it is true, only iu so purely technical a sense that tbe dis- 
tinction indicated is practically without a difference. With tbe 
particular dispute between the Abbd Martin and his critics — none 
• of whom seem to us to be quite accurate in their statements— we 
have no desire to meddle. But the question thus raised is an 
interesting one, and one not of purely historic interest, for the 
Concordat marks the line of demarcation, not only chronological 
but moral, between the old Gnllicon Church of the middle uges 
and the ancien rdgime and toe modern Church of France, which 
.dare as unlike each other as two bodies bearing the same name and 
identified by a common principle of national and ecclesiastical 
continuity well can be. Moreover tbo changos effected by the 
‘Concordat and Organic Articles, Erastian as tho process un- 
doubtedly was, may also be regarded from another and hardly less 
sig nificant point of view, which appeura to have escaped tbe 
notice of all parties alike engaged iu tho recent discussion. To 
toe record of what actually occurred at that critical period wo will 
now turn. 

It was, as Ranke recounts, from the field of Marengo that 
Napoleon deputed the Bishop of Vercolli to open negotiations with 
the Pape as to the re-establishment of the Catholic Church in 
France, which however could only be purchased by enormous 
concessions. These, adds Ranke, Pius VIL at once determined to 
make, though including the alienation of Church lands to the value 
•of 400 million* of Danes, and too complete reoraauization of the 
French hierarchy and clergy, who were henceforth to be appointed 
and paid by the Government. A more elaborate account of the 
"proceedings about tbe Concordat will be found in tho third volumo 
Of Thiers’s Histoire du Consulat et de 1 ' Empire. We must content 
•ourselves here with a brief review of the principal points of inte- 
rest. When Napoleon in 1799 assumed the reins of Government 
be had the sagacity to perceive at once that, as a matter of politi- 
•cal expediency and for the consolidation of his own power, it was 
necessary to reconstitute toe French Church in its old connexion 
with the Roman Bee. The Concordat signed at Paris July 15, 
i8oiLby Joseph Bonaparte, as representing toe French Republic, 
.and Oardhud Consalvi, as plenipotentiary of the Pqpo, was toe re- 
mit of these convictions. The leading principles of this remavk- 
aUe compact present am unprecedented novelty in ecclesiastical 


history, and certainly appear at first, sight to involve a complete 
subordination of the Church to the civil powers. The entire ex- 
isting episcopate, whether bishops appointed under toe ancien 
rigim and thus still recognized by the Church, or schismatic 
bishops holding undar the Civil Constitution, were peremptorily 
required to resign their Bees under compulsion— only ten days, 
being allowed them to make up their minds — an<J4 new ciEcuipcrip- 
tion of dioceses, reducing the number by more tom half to sixty in 
all, including ten archbishoprics, was to be at once substituted for 
the old oue. Even the Archbishopric of RkriuB, the grandest 
and almost the oldest iu France, was swept away, though 
restored by Louis XVIII. in 1817. To these new Sees the First 
Consul was to nominate and tho Pope to institute, and Napoleon 
furthor insisted, in spite of toe urgent remonstrances of Pius VII., 
on selecting his nominees from the ranks of tho Constitutional os 
well as the orthodox Bitoops of tho old hierarchy. The Bishops 
were to appoint to parochial cures, but ouly priests approved by 
the Government, and the canonical status and rights of parish 
priests were abolished. The Catholic religion was formally declared 
to be, not tbe established, still less tbe true faith, but— u The religion 
of the majority of Frenchmen,” and, as such, was to be protected and 
paid by the State. The clergy were to take an oath of allegiance 
to tho Government, and a prayer for it wns to bo inserted in toe 
liturgy. And tbo wholesale confiscation of Church property 
already mentioned was to be acooptod as an accomplished fact. 
Iu accordance with the first and most startling of these revolu- 
tionary arrangements the Pope demanded of tho BishopB of the 
ancient hierarchy, of whom 81 still survived, tho immediate and 
unconditional resignation of their Sees, while he addressed another 
Brief to the Constitutional prelates — who had never acknowledged 
his jurisdiction — urging thorn to return to Catholic Unity, it is 
hardly wonderful that of the 81 Bishops, whoso vested interests 
and prescriptive rights, to say nothing of the rights of their 
Sees, wore so contumeliously ignored, 36 demurred to this arbitrary 
requirement, of whom fourteeu were residing in England. Those 
who persevered in their resistance were afterwards called the 
Petite Eg Use. The Constitutionals had of course no locus standi 
ecclesiastically, and they were forced to resign their preferments, 
not with a very good graqe generally, to the Government at whose 
hands they had originally accepted them. Meanwhile the Pope 
und-t.lio First Consul proceeded at once with the reconstruction of 
the French Church ou the lines agreed upon without the least 
regard lor the remonstrances, protests, or petitions for delay ad- 
dressed to them. Tho prelates who refused to resign were summa- 
rily deprived, and Cardinal Caprera as legate a latere gaye 
institution to those named by Napoleon for tho new sees. It was 
in vain that he endeavoured to extort from the twelve Constitu- 
tionals, whom Napoleon insisted on including among them, a re- 
tractation of tluur previous schisnintical oath to the Constitution 
Civile ; tho First Consul would not allow it, and tho Cardinal 
hucc umbod. 

iu this compact, formally accopted and acted upon by Pius VII., 
tho humiliation of tbe Church seems tolerably complete. There 
was however appended to the Concordat, under tho name of 
Articles Organiques , a furthor series of still more swoeping regula- 
tions, which moreover bear more directly on pupal claims, and of 
this supplementary code all knowledge was withheld from tbe 
Pope till alter tho Concordat had boon signed. The articles 
wore such os too following : — No document from the Court of 
Borne was to enter France, and no papal emissary to exercise 
his functions there without authorization of the Government, 
nor might any decrees of foreign Councils, General or Provincial, 
be published in France without previous examination and" ap- 
proval. Appeals commc d'ubus were restored, and cognisance 
of them assigned to tho Council of State. No religious* 
marriagos wore to be solomnizod by the clergy till a certificate of 
tho previous execution of the civil contract had been produced. 
Restrictions wore oven placed on tbo Bitoops in conferring holy 
orders. Against these Organic Articles the Pope protested in full 
Consistory, but wo have soon that a quail tied assent was afterwards 
givou to them, and they have iu most particulars been regularly 
enforced. That the Concordat, with or without tbe Organic 
Articles, was a direct infringement of the ancient rights and 
liberties of the Gallican Church, as such, there cun be no sort of 
doubt, and it is probable that Pius VIL. submitted unwillingly, and, 
as he himself explained »t tbo time, only in older to avoid worse 
evils, to so daring an innovation on tbo traditional usages of 
Christendom. But there is another way of looking nt tho matter 
from tho Roman standpoint, which the successors of Pius VII. at 
All events and their leading adherents have never lost sight of. 
Such a pontiff as Leo XIII., whoso instincts all point in a liberal 
and constitutional direction, would have liked tho procedure even 
less thau Pius VIL, but wo may safely conjecture that Pius IX.., 
who exulted in every innovation which tended to augment his own 
prerogatives, would have eagerly caught at such an opportunity, if 
it had been offered him. Thero is much indeed, as Mr. Jervis has 
pointed out, in the Concordat of 1801 to remind one of toe Con- 
cordat of Bologna three centuries before between Loo X. and 
Francis I., when Pope and King agreed, os Pope und Emperor 
agreed afterwards, to sacrifice for their own cuds the liberties of 
the national Church, which was thus subjected to a double dicta- 
torship, secular and spiritual. The autocratic act, which by a 
single stroke of the pon annihilated the constitution of a thou- 
sand years and replaced the hierarchy of Churlmmiguo and tit. 
Louis by the hierarchy of the first Empire, was no doubt 
dictated by Napoleon for purposes of his own, but it was eilecieu 
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by Pius VII. in the plenitude of bis apostolic power. And as no such 
stretch of papal prerogative had ever been attempted or dreamed of 
by the Hildebrands or Innocents of a former day, the later apologists 
of Ultramontnnism lmve taken good care that tbo newly created 
precedent shall not be forgotten. We must not enter here on the 
theological question hotly discussed in the later middle ages, and 
deliberately left oppn by the Council of Trent — partly in deference 
to the vigorous nmlhtenance'of their jus divinum by the Spanish 
bishops present there — whether episcopal jurisdiction is derived 
immediately from Christ or mediately through the Pope. But 
there can be no doubt, as learned canonists like De Murca and 
Thomassin have shown, of the historical fact that bishops were 
originally elected, confirmed, and consecrated without any 
direct intervention of the .See of Home. And this had been tbo 
established discipline in France till the Concordat of Bologna swept 
away the rights of Chapters and Metropolitans alike, reserving to 
the Crown the absolute right of nomination to bishoprics and to 
the Pope alone the confirmation and institution of the royal 
nominees. One practical result of this nexv prerogative was 
shown when for eleven years the Popo refused to institute the 
prelates named by Louis XIV., who had subscribed the Four 
Oallican Articles of 1682, and thirty-live dioceses were thus left 
vacant., till at length the bishops designate were induced to with- 
draw their signatures and thus purchase institution. It was 
perhaps a logical inference from this novel claim of tho Papacy, 
that those to whom it could absolutely assign or refuse jurisdic- 
tion it could also absolutely deprive. But still it was a new 
idea even among ultra wontanes that bishops held their Sees of the 
Pope simply durante beneplaeito , much as English bishops during 
the reign of Edward VI. took out commissions to act from the 
King revocable at his will and pleasure. And nothing less than 
this was implied when Pius VII., after peremptorily requiring the 
whole French episcopate to resign their hiecs, proceeded at once 
to deprive all those who refused or hesitated to comply, and sup- 
pressed about half the Sees by his own sole authority. 

Tho occasion for this autocratic achievement was no doubt 
sufficiently humiliating and disastrous for the Church, but the act 
itself, and in its consoquonct's, tended directly to tho aggrandize- 
ment of Papal power. It was the avowed design of Napoleon to 
make himself master of the Church, with the Pope for his head 
chaplain, and hence he insisted that the papal rule could not be 
too exclusive and absolute so long as it was exercised under bis 
own control. Tho canonical rights of parish priests wore abolished 
that they might become, as notoriously they still are in France, 
tho mere creatures of thtur bishops — “ an army to whom we say, 
march, and they march/* as a Cardinal Archbishop not long ago 
expressed it in the French Senate — while the bishops themselves 
were hhjd in absolute subjection to Home. And it is noteworthy 
that whon Pius IX. started his new hierarchy in England no 
canonical rightB were bestowed on parish priests. No Huch prelato 
as BosBudt would be possible in modern France. And when we 
think of the great ultramontane reaction of tho present century, 
and of the master minds who promoted it, huc1i rb Lamennais and 
I)e Maistre, we are irresistibly reminded of Pius VII. and the 
Concordat. Even writers liko Cardinal Newman can hardly help 
referring in a tone of something liko triumph to the destruction of 
the old Gallicau Church, and tho terrible cataclysm out of 
which the new rtgime was born. After n glowing descrip- 
tion of the horrorB of the French Revolution, when 44 tho 
breath of tho Lord went forth upon the face of the earth 
and tho very foundations of society were melting in the fiery flood 
it had kindled,** he bids us mark how “ great changes have been 
wrought, but not those which were anticipated. . . . The Galilean 
Church, wit£ its much-prized liberties, and its fostered heresy, 
*#08 swept away, and its time-honoured establishment dissolved. 
Jansenism is no more. Tho Church lives. The Apostolic See 
rules. That See has greater acknowledged power in the Church 
than ever before. ** In other words tho autocracy of Romo, first 
formally proclaimed in the Vatican decrees, has been raised on tho 
ruins of national independence. It may sound like a paradox to 
any so, but it is not the less strictly true that the transaction 
which, when viewed in its circumstances and its agents, consti- 
tutes the extremest and most violent encroachment of ErastianiBm 
on the liberties of tho Church, which was probably so regarded at 
the moment by all concerned, has yet proved both the starting- 
point and the most conspicuous exemplification of the pretensions 
of modern Uhramontaniscu. 


UNFREQUENTED PARIS. 

N O one who has not made the experiment can know how many 
difficulties beset the unfortunate seeker after truth when he 
attempts to explore the unfrequented quarters of a great city, nor 
can be form any adequate idea of the manner in which these diffi- 
culties multiply themselves when the city in question is Paris. To 
the average Parisian that quarter of Paris in which he lives is 
the universe ; and he will discourse concerning those parts of the 
city in which he has never happened to set foot much as an 
imaginative astronomer might speak of unknown stars whose rays 
had not yet reached our world. Moreover, the poor quarters of 
the city lie more out of the beaten track in Paris than they do in 
Loudon; and it is possible to walk beside them and round and 
round them without suspecting their existence. This is notably 
>the case in regard to what we may, in default of its having any 


name of its own, call the 41 Ohiffbnnfcrs’ town,” Although this 
strange locality is more widely known than some others to which 
we may presently refer, it ts yet so mneh out of the way aa 
to mAke it worth while to describe its exact whereabouts. It 
lies, thon, beyond the northern slope of the hill of Montmartre, it 
is bounded to the south by the Hue des Cloys end to fhe north by 
tho Rue Marcadet, and is completely surrounded by a high stone 
wall. It covers a considerable tract of ground, and was used 
during the Commune as au artillery park. The entrance to it is 
through a large wooden door in the Rue Marcadqt, opposite the 
cemetery of Montmartre. Before we go any further, it will be well to 
warn any intending visitor that the inhabitants, although a very tole- 
rant folk, cannot endure the sight of decent clotnes, ana that 
amongst many healthy symptoms to be noted in them^ the most 
prominent is a deadly abhorrence of the tall hat of civilisation. 
To attempt to take them in, on the other hand, by any assumption 
of 44 blouse *’ or of Bilken “ casqueR©** is absurd, however 41 quaint 
and curious ** your knowledge of Parisian slang may be; but they 
will be pleased by the attention, and when you come among them 
will comment pleasantly upon your good breeding and taste in 
adopting tho outward habits of the country in which you happen 
to find yourself. Such, at least, was our experience. The coup 
d-ail when you find yourself within the entrance is a striking 
ono. Immediately before you lies an open space with grass grow- 
ing here and there between heaps of rubbish. In the oentre is a 
sort of avenue of young trees and plants in every stage of decrepi- 
tude, leading up to the houses, or, 44 to speak by the card,” boxes, 
in which the chtffonniers live. These are about six feet square, 
and tho Toofs are kept in their places by heavy stones, such as one 
sees on tho cottages in exposed situations in other places. The 
roofs are for the most part of wood, whereas the walls are composed 
of all things which are generally considered unfit to build with, 
so that tbo appearance of a Kuo Marcadet chiffonnier in his house 
may be best likened to that of a caddis in his strangely- 
constructed abode. On the occasion of our visit a high wind had 
been blowing, and more than one member of the community was 
busy rebuilding his house, which had been blown down m the 
night. On all sideB a bustling activity prevailed, men and women 
busily sorting the contents of their baskets, while numbers of doge 
of au unknown breed barked lustily at our approach. Strangers 
are, indeed, few and far between in the chiffonniers' town, for no man 
from the outer world ever comes to sell them anything, a street ofshops 
kept by their conciloycm, existing, not indeed within their own 
walls, hut in another enclosure close by. Here dwell bootmakers, a 
butcher (a great expert at making a cat found dead into a tooth- 
some dish), tailors, and lampmakers, who provide tho triangular 
lanterns with which the members of the “ profession ** go their 
rounds at night in search of prey. Go througn that strange little 
street, of which the houses come up to your shoulders, at what 
hour of the night you will, you will still see the bootmakers at 
work on tho cast-off shoes which their customers have picked up 
in the Paris gutters. Not the least striking things to note among 
these people are their good humour and their comparative clean- 
liness. Some of the intoriors, indeed, contained carefully-arranged 
furniture and old prints, framed and hung up on the walls, hut we 
are forced to admit that the inhabitants were, without exception, 
unnecessarily filthy both in dress and in person. But their lot 
appeared happiness itself compared to that of some of their brethren 
whom we found living not tar off in the Cite Bablot — a horrible 
block of buildings, with doors like rat-holes, standing in the midst 
of filth unutterable in the Rue Jacques Cartier. This place was 
almost unapproachable on account of its smell, and its inhabitants 
wero evidently living in utter misery. This abominable place, wo 
are happy to add, has been destroyed within the last few days, and 
there is now nothing left to show that it ever existed. We can- 
not leavo this quarter without speaking of the curiously pictur- 
esque scene it presents at night, when the chiffonniers are starting 
on their rounds. There is next to no light in the streets^ so that 
the distant windmills of Montmartre stand out grandly in black 
masses against the red glare in the sky from distant Pans ; and tho 
chiffonniers * lanterns, dangling between their feet, creep down tho 
hill of the Rue Marcadet, like a little army of glowworms. The* 
adjoining Quartior des Ejpinettes is also not without its "beauty at 
night, or here and there in the daytime. Like all the out-of-the- 
way parts of Paris, it » lighted by oil lamps, slung on wires across 
the street, or hanging at the desolate corners from a sort of wooden 
gallows. The back streets of this quarter (chiefly composed of low 
Btone huts with flat rod tile, roofs) have a great resemblance to 
the old streets and lanes of the southern French towns — a re- 
semblance which is not a little strengthened by the unsavoury 
odours which prevail in this unfortunate district, which has acquired 
the worst reputation for villany of any in Paris. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at. ' The endless labyrinths of small passages, the rambling 
houses with half a dozen entrances, and the numerous courts or 
44 cites” which abound on all sides, make it a splendid place to* 
hide in, or to escape from if pursued. These u cites ” are many 
of them of recent construction, and certainly reflect no credit on 
the persons who suffered them to be built. The space between 
what must by courtesy be called the houses, although they are 
far more like cattle-stalls, rarely exceeds four feet. No provision 
of any sort whatever exists for drainage, and here on either side 
of the footway some of the most abandoned ruffians of Paris may 
be seen in the daytime taking their ease in their chosen abode— 
which they mostly do in sunshiny weather by lying on their backs 
on the floors of their dens with their feet p rejecting through the 
doors— forming an avenue of boots, which might be monotonous 
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to the eye of a spectator but for the interposition of a bare foot 
or two. As a rule, they seem to be left completely to their own 
devices — the police contenting themselves with making a raid in 
force from time to time, on which occasion the serymts de ville 
pay dearly for such victories as thoy may win. In a recent attack 
on the 0 it <5 Villa dee Fleurs the members of that body which M. 
Victor Hugo abhors barely escaped with their lives. 

One of the most distinctive features of this quarter is to be 
found in the number of disreputablo auberyes , wherein dances 
(entrance gratis) are given twice a week, or in some instances 
every night. It is woll not to confqsnd these bals , wherein a 
stranger's life would not be safe for an instant, with the nume- 
rous places of public entortninrnent frequented by the lower orders 
of the working classes, which have ho often been described in 
terribly vivid language by imaginative u Own Correspondents ” as 
centres of corruption, but where nothing worse is to be found by 
a commonplace observer than dulness unutterable. Side by 6 ide 
with all this rultiamBin exists the most abject poverty. Miserable 
men and women are to be se*n cowering in wretched rooms, with- 
out beds or furniture of any kind. Assuredly thoso who say that 
there is no such poverty to be found in Faria as that which dis- 
graces London have never walked in this wretched district. It is 
a comfort to escape from it, making our way through the Porte 
do Olichy towards the outlying Boulevard do la Kdvolte. 

Here means are afforded us of solving a problem which had 
often perplexed our leisure moments — what becomes of tho worn- 
out cheap-jacks* carts. Our attention is attracted by a notice 
board on which is written in letters of vermilion, 44 lasy plus sieurs 
voiturr & vandre,** and behind this strange specimen of modern 
French are ranged gipsy caravans in imminent danger of tumbling 
to pieces, surrounded by ragged people eagerly disputing their 
value. Nor have we to go far to discover to what purpose they 
are destined.* They are converted into houses by the simple ex- 
pedient of wheeling them off to a convenient spot, knocking off 
the wheels, and crawling into them then and there with one’s wife 
and family* Much of tho space between tho Fortification line 
and tho Boulevard do In lhSvolte is occupied by such habitations, 
which, although they somewhat lack pictureaqueness, have at any 
rate the merit of originality. 

Once in tho Boulevard de la lid volte, we make straight for the 
Citd St.-( Icrmnin, which is another stronghold of the chtffonniers , 
but which differs from that in the Hue Mnrcadet iu every respeet, 
setting aside tho fact that it also is cut off from the thoroughfare 
by a wooden door which is generally closed. This place (without 
exception the most disgusting we have over coino across cither in 
Paris or anywhere else) appears to have been skilfully planned 
for the festering of all such diseases as are begotten of dirt 
and corruption, and its inhabitants are tho lowest and most 
yuffifjnly of their kind. The aspect at night of that part of 
the Boulevard on which this citf is situated is such as to 
make one doubt whether one can bo in a civilized country ; 
for " the pestilence that walketh in darkness ’* may here be 
seen working his wickod will unmolested. Thick volumes of 
vapour rise from the bunches iTeyout which abound on every 
able, rendering tho air not only unlit, but impossible to 
breathe. The sight is not one to be forgotten, and we earnestly 
hope that among the numerous schemes recently sot on foot for 
improving the condition of Paris, this ugly corner will not bo 
overlooked. Of tbe 44 Gftrri^ro de l’Aindriquo” at La Villetto we 
do not intend to speak at any length ; in outward appearance it 
closely resembles the worst corners of the t^uarlier des Epinottes 
which we have already described. Tho most striking part of it 
forms a little citadel, built on a hill of mud, and is the favourite 
retreat of those juvenile malefactors whose ages average from 
fourteen to twenty years, and who gain a precarious living by 
committing robbery with violence in the out-of-the-way streets of 
the capital. Not far removed from thorn, however, dwells another 
commonwealth, that of the professional beggars — a people by no 
means deficient ill humour, and far more amusing to observe 
ckcz eu.v than oleewherc. Here those lines of the poet are verified 
which declare that 

The poor nnd the hnlt and the blind 

Are keen nu<l mighty uud licet. 

The old mnn stricken with paralysis may bo soon dancing merrily 
with his grandchildren, while the blind mother looks on with com- 
placent delight, and a whole crowd of lamentably maimed folk 
suddenly regain the 1190 of their limbs, and turn into the neigh- 
bouring wine-shop to have n drink. Wo cannot conclude this 
article without warning any intending explorer of tho 44 eccentric 
quarters *’ of Paris against tho “Quartier Mouffetord.” This most 
tiresome place has given us more troublo and annoyance than tho 
rest of Paris put together. I11 bygone years it was undoubtedly 
the same Bort of district as tlioso w hich we have been describing ; 
and although it is an undisputed fact that the poorest members of 
the population, together with most of the criminal classes, have 
migrated in a body from the south of Paris to the north, this 
same quarter Mounetard has remnined enveloped in mystery as 
far as the outer world of tho Parisians is concerned, and, there is 
no end to the legends with which one is plagttcd concerning it. It 
is as a matter of fnct a prosaic and fairly well-conducted 
district, absolutely devoid of any characteristic feature, and 
offering no interest whatever to those whose lot it is to live out- 
side its limits. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHARLEMAGNE ROMANCES. 

A MONG the many good deeds of the Early English Text 
Society not the least is the reprinting in its extra series of 
the entire collection of English Charlemagne romances. a It would 
be perhaps ungracious to qualify this expression of gratitude with 
a wisli that the editor of the series had A somewhat wider ac- 
quaintance with the French originals of his texts and with other 
early French literature than ho seems to possess, though it is cer- 
tainly irritating to find Wane’s work described as the Homan de Rote, 
an unholy combination of two widely different things. When, 
too, Mr. Ilerrt&ge says, in reference to the Chanson de Roland , 
that it contains in tho French Bix thousand lines, he seems to be 
confounding the Oxford version, the only completo one which he 
mentions, and which has but four thousand lines, with the 
Venetian, which does indeed contain six thousand, but of which 
the last part is altogether posterior and, so to speak, unimportant. 
Theso, however, are miuutias into which there is no need to enter 
at present. Our object in this article is not to criticize the re- 
prints, bub to point out some considerations of a purely literary 
and historical interest which arise from tho comparison of the 
French with tho English romances of Charlemagne. 

Iu the first place, the small number and the extreme rarity of 
the English romaucos in comparison with thoir originals deserve 
notice. The French Chansons de Gestes, without counting in 
obvious remaniements of the same poem, reach the round hundred 
iu number, and of these all hut the crusading cycle of the Chevalier 
au cyyne and a few isolated examples deal directly or indirectly 
with the Emperor d la barbe Jlorie or with his immediate an- 
cestors and descendants. The English romances are barely half-a- 
dozen, they are in each case preserved in unique or almost unique 
copies, and they are for the most part direct, and not often very in- 
telligent, translations of tho French originals. In this respect the 
different fortunes of tho legends of Charlemagne and of Arthur 
afford a curious example of the influence of a spirit uf nationality 
on literature. To the great Arthurian cycle the contributions 
made by men of English birth were at least not less important — 
if they were not n grpat deal more important — than those made 
by Frenchmen, while no original Charlemagne romance is certainly 
known to have been written by an Englishman, and none, save 
perhaps the burlesque journey to Constantinople, seems to have 
achieved great or general popularity in any language but French. 
It is true that the greater intrinsic attractions aud capabilities of the 
Arthurian story must he allowed to count for something. Germany, 
which may be suid to have been unprejudiced in tho matter, or rather 
to have had as strong an inducement to devoto itself to the en- 
larging ol‘ the Charlemagne legend ns England had to devote 
itself to the enlargement of that of Arthur, preferred tho latter, 
nnd, comparatively speaking, neglected tho ioruier. Tho truth 
seeiuB tu be that the Charlemagne legend and the poems which 
make it up are so exclusively French in spirit, construction, and 
general characteristics, that, though they had out of France the 
attraction which all interesting stories written in the chief literary 
language of a time have, they hardly took root or flourished. 
Only in Gallia Cisalpina does Bueh a root seem really to have been 
struck, belli ing ns a result the curious bastard French chansons of 
which the so-called Macaire is the chief example, and the famous 
JRcali di Frarwia. The general question, however, of the distribu- 
tion and reception of the Charlemagne romances is too large a one 
to handle here, and wo mustcunfino ourselves to the special com- 
parison of thoir French forms with the English versions which 
are now being collected and made generally accessible. It is 
necessary to add that, at least in one instance, an Euglish 
version has preserved to us a Chanson of which no exact 
English equivalent is at present known, the 44 Siege of MelAyne.*' 
The first point which strikes tho reader is the general inferiority 
in technical execution of the translations to their originals. A 
good deal has been said — in some cases we suBpect by persons who 
have read very little of it - of tho wearisomeness of the assonanced 
or rhymed tirade ol the Chansons. Like most metros of the time 
it was, doubLlcss, rather intended to be declaimed than to be read, 
though its prosody is ns a rule very careful. But even at its worst 
it never falls into the singsong doggrel of the English common 
measure, or, still worse, the six-line stanza (sometimes doubled into 
a twelve-line one) which Chaucer put to an open sliAmo in Sir 
Thojms. {Such me tres as these latter stand self-condemned for a 
lung narrative poem, not less for Ihe way in which they break up 
the sense and cramp tho expression, than for the tiresome mono- 
tony of cadence which is inseparable from them. In English blank 
verse, rhymed couplets, aud stanzas of the roomy kind, such as 
the Ot.tava llima and the Spenserian, are the only proper vehicles 
for narration. It. is much more difficult to say what the ideal 
metro in French is for such u purpose, but at tho risk of differing 
with moat authorities, we shall declare our own preference for the 
Alexandrine tirade of irregular length, with its single rhyme <>r 
assonance. To begin with, the absence of any fixed scale of length 
enables the writer to observo what would bn called in prose para- 
graphs — a thing impossible othorwiee, except with blank verse. In 
tho second place, the continued rhyme, at least iu French, for it 
would hardly be possible in English, rather assists than interfere*) 
with tho narrative. Thus the original writers had over their 
translators a decided superiority of vehicle. In the second place, 
they had the still greater superiority of writing about a subject 
which still awoke sympathetic feelings in tbeir own miuds. Iu nil, 
except the very latest, Chansons de Gestes the impress of a very 
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distinct and definite “ public opinion/’ if it may be so called, on social 
and political matters is clearly observable. Some French writers 
have rather exaggerated this, and have still more exaggerated its 
attractive features, but for all that it is there. The intractable 
nature of the French feudatory, his determination to have his 
rights and to avenge his wrongs, his singularly scant reverence for 
any person or institution, wore it king, or wife, or child, who stood 
in his way, liis indifference to anything but lighting, on odd kind 
of religion, and some rude creature comforts, all these things had 
distinct existence in the world in which the authors of tho Chansons 
de Oestm found themselves. They had almost ceased to exist, 
even in the France of the fifteenth century, the usual date of 
the English versions ; they had entirely ceased to exist in the 
England of that date, at least as a set of social conditions which 
imposed upon the mind of writers. Ilence, in the hands of the 
English translators, the Charlemagne romances become only a 
variety of romans d'aventures ; they are told for the story merely, 
and the moral and social atmosphere disappears. Now, the 
Chansons are by no means adapted to such treatment as this. 
Their attractions os mere stories are, as a rule, of the meagrost. 
If they are enjoyed at all, it muat be because of tho singular 
atmosphere they breathe, the delight of battl e which finds ex- 
pression in them, the sonorous roll of the verse at its best, the 
occasional flashes of genuine poetry which break out, the epic 
repetitions whioh are sometimes so striking in themselves, and 
which always have such a curious critical interest of the comparative 
kind. Most of these things, if not all of them, disappear in the 
bald abstracts or watered translations which represent them in 
English, and they become frankly intolerable. 

Of all these disappearances, the disappearance of the poetic 
flashes before mentioned is tho most afflicting. Why it should be 
480, it is hard to say, for assuredly, as England has shown abundantly 
since, there is no abstract poetical inferiority in the language or 
the race to 'be considered, but very much the reverse. Mr. lierr- 
tage has printed, for the first timo completely, the English frag- 
ment of the Song of Roland, li is impossible, of course, to say 
what text the translator had before him, but as the only two texts 
of the oldest form — the Oxford and the Venetian — agree pretty 
closely as far as they go together, it is not likely to have been 
very different from the former. It is haTdly too much to say that 
wherever the poet, in the words of an English craft-brother, 44 has 
his eye on the subject,” the translator promptly 41 spoils the passage,” 
and that in a very odd way, not by insufficient rendering, but by 
simply omitting the best things. No passage in old French poetry 
is more famous, and more deservedly famous, than the lines 
describing the wailing of the elements and of the land of 
France for the death of Roland, which made all men fear that 
the end of the world was come ; here arc the two versions side by 
side : — 


But while our folk fought togedur 
Thor fell iu Fra unco a btr&ung 
vredur, 

A gret dork myst in the myd-day- 
tym 

Thik and dowdy and euyll wedur 
Ihcne, 

And thikaes of sterris and thnnder 
light 

The erihe dynnyd doilfully to wet. 
Foulis Hod for fear, it was great 
wonder, 

Bowes of trees then bresleu asunder. 
Best ran to bankis and cried full 
sore 

They durst not abide In tho mor. 
There was no man but hid his bed 
And thought but to dy in that sted. 
The wiked wedur lasted full long 
From the morning to tho evensong. 
Then rose a cloud even in the west 
As red as blod withouten rest 
It allowed down on* tho earthcand 
thcr did abyn 

So many doughty men os died that 
tym. 

Lot ns do justice to everybody. The excellent translator is 
entitled to the entire credit of the blood-rod cloud, which no doubt 
he thought an immense improvement. But, as he has omitted all 
the best of the original— tho sorrow of the elements for the death 
of the hero ; the trembling of the very land of France for tho son 
she had horn ; the dreAd, not of mere vulgar death, &b ho has put 
it, hut of the ond of the world, for which the earlier middle age 
was always waiting — it is to be feared that his account per contra 
does rather more than redress the balance. This prosaic spirit, 
this missing of the points of the original, is apparent everywhere, 
the real excuse for it being that tho pointB themselves were unin- 
telligible. Of a very different kina, hut illustrating the same 
thing, is a passage m Sir Ferumbras. In the French original 
C har lemagne has captured the Saracen Emir whoso daughter, 
Floripas, after the habit of SAracen young lftdies in the Chansons, 
has taken a violent fancy to a Christian knight, and is quite ready 
for baptism or anything else. Her father is less pliant, not having 
the Bame inducements. Whereupon Floripas delivers this unfilittl 
Speech 

Et Ftoripas uYcrie Karles que dwnourd* 

€e eat uu via diubles pourcoi ne l'ucies 

Moi ne caut ae il meure, xnnia que Gui me donmSa. 

Je Us plorai moult peu be j’ui mes vulentea. 


En France on ad mult mervucillua 
turment 

Ores i ad de tuneire ct de vent 
Flutes et gresils demesurdement 
Chiedent i fuldres et wenut et 
■uvent ; 

Et terremoete co i ail veirement 
De Saint Michel de Paris jusquas 
seinz 

Des besenoun tresquas ports degult- 
sand ; 

Non ad recet dunt del mur ne cra- 
vent. 

Cuntre midi tenebres 1 ad grans 
Ne ad darte sc li dels ne si fent. 
Hume nel veil ki mult ne srepant 
Dient pluaor co est delinemout 
La tin del socle ki hub est en present 
11 ne scevent ne dient veirement 
Co est li grans dolors por la raort de 
ItoUant, 


This outspoken brutality shocked the English translator • 

To tho Emperour said Florippe then 
Why tarriest tbou so long with that man 
That hath thee and thine aggreeved ? 

All is for nought ye aboute goes 
Ye ne hringeth him never to your purpos 
Y leye thereto inyn hod. 

Jtere tho lady certainly does not call her father an old devil, nor 
docs she iu so many words demand his death. But, on the other 
hand, tho savage directness aud force of the “ Mais que Qui me 
donnds. Jo le plorai moult pou se j’ai mes volentds ” is lost 
wholly* This cry, the curiously repulsive echo of that 41 Mais quo 
j’aie icolete ma trea douce mio ” with which so many readers have 
fallen in love, is perhaps the most notable thing in the whole 
poem, and the translator has not given it. In fact, these 
Charlemagne romances were altogether an exotic in England, 
and there is hardly reason for regretting that we have not more of 
them. Those wo have are, froth the purely comparative view, 
interesting enough ; hut intrinsically their interest is linguistic 
merely, and hardly in the least literary. 


CONVERTED PRIGS. 

A FLIPPANT writer has observed that “ no one Is ever con- 
verted except prize-fighters and captains in the army.” The 
remark is no loss untrue than profane. A glance at the advertise- 
ments in the shop-windowB of serious districts will often give us 
the information that 44 Happy William, the Converted fiasket- 
raaker,” is about to recount his experiences, or that 44 The Converted 
Gipsies” are at present 14 working ” the south-western suburbs of 
a sinful metropolis. Fancy suggests that the entertainment 
afforded by a troupe of converted gipsies is likely to be miscella- 
neous and interesting. When Mr. Charles Honey man’s sermons 
on the Romance of Religion cease to draw, we might hint that 
this enterprising divine Bhould cull to his assistance a band of 
converted Christy Minstrels, warranted to discourse none but 
spiritual music. Converted bank directors were not long ago to he 
commonly met with in tho West of Scotland, but the cruelty of 
an iron Law removed many of them from their sphere of use- 
fulness. 

PerhapB the classes of converted persons indicated in these sen- 
tences make rather too much noise about their own happy change 
of mind. 44 Are you a converted character P ” said a disciple of 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey to a casual artisan in the streetB of 
Edinburgh. 44 No, sir; I’m a plasterer,” the young man replied, 
with much simplicity. He, at least, made no fuss about his 
spiritual condition. The Prig, too, when he is converted, 
does not commonly boast of the great and salutary change. 
Ilia new life makes itself manifest in his works and ways; 
nor are there many more edifying and amusing studies than 
the behaviour of the converted prig. There are, of course, prigs 
and prigs. The spocies is very difficult to define, and the word 
is generally used to designate any one whom we do not like, while 
we have no particular charge to bring against him. On the whole, 
probably, the common character of the prig may be said to consist 
of a belief in his own superiority and in the extreme gravity and 
importance of the matters with which he is pleased to concern 
himself. The happy latitude of this definition admits of the 
existence of prigs in all classes of mankind. We have most of 
us, in what the {Scotch sacred lyriBt calls 44 Life’s gay morn, when 
sprightly youth with vital ardour glows,” known the religious prig, 
lie was of any Beet, hut he alwayB bad an air of gathering 
together his raiment when the profane approached him, as nervous 
people do in the plague-stricken cities (it there* are any cities) of 
Mesopotamia. He also appeared to suffer from a confirmed cold 
in the head. This kind of prig is rarely converted, and generally 
blossoms into a colonial bishop or the clerical master of a select 
private school for the children of the aristocracy. But when he 
does change his course he becomes, we regret to say, the weakest 
Bort of fast man, a fast man with hours of remorse, which he 
drowns in the howl, and with an incurable tendency to 
keep the king up his sleeve, and to bet on certainties. This sort 
of prig is probably dimly aware that his only chance of getting 
decently through fife is to entrench himself in collars of the stiff- 
est starch, and to protect himself from familiarity with the world 
by obtrusive austerity, and the sanctified cold which so promptly 
repels the worldling. It is much to he daBired that he should 
nevnr be converted at all, hut should remain for ever in the unin- 
teresting condition of demure and acrid respectability. 

Art has her prig9 as well as religion, and they are, of course, 
wonderfully abundant in the Aesthetic age which has given us Mr. 
Birch’s griffin, and which promises us civic Btatues on Blackfriars 
Bridge. Wo have not ventured to call the religious prig a hypocrite. 
Very few persons know when they are hypocrites themselves, and 
it is still more difficult for the observer from outside to be certain 
that a man has not a little grain of sincerity in his beliefs and 
practices. The artistic prig, then, has perhaps some feeble natural 
interest in art. In another age, he might have got as far as 
taking lessons in poonah-painting or coloured chalks. But he has 
found out that practical power is the last thing which is needed 
in the modern amateur. It is soul he wants, with a properly 
arranged attitude of body. All this the artistic prig very readily 
acquires, his initial difficulty being to avoid laughing at his own 
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nonsense. But practice soon makes him perfect in this part of the 
profession! though we presume he occasionally goes out to waste 
luces, lib Barnes Common, to laugh, os the Australian neophyte 
id whenever the missionaiy came to explaining the immortality 
of the soul. But let us imagine the case of the conversion of the 
SBSthetic prig. It maybe brought about in various ways. The most 
creditable ohange is produced when the sweet enthusiast sudden iy 
becomes aware of the real character and aims of some of the high- 
priests of his religion. Many young persons are led astray by 
fashion! folly, and the affectations of boyhood, without really 
knowing where their guides are leading them. When their eyes 
are opened there is a healthy, but rather amusing, reaction. To 
kick the chief tohunga , or wizard of the sect, becomes a scarcely 
repressive desire. Then comeB the fury of the renegade. Thu 
converted prig hurries to the barber and lima his flowing locks cut 
down to a military brevity. He sacrifices his hair on the empty 
sepulchre of the art of the period, os Greek maidens dedicated their 
tresses to Diana. He worships what he had burned, and burns what 
he had worshipped, like Manage, that example of a converted 
JPricimx\ He is no longer to be seen in the frock-coat which 
used to swathe him like a delicate shroud. “ He will never be 
friends again with roses, he will hato sweet music his whole 
life long," like Mr. Swinburne, and his aversion ior lilies will even 
•exceed the exaggerated dislike he entertains for the other vege- 
table. He does not sell his large library of modern minor poets, for 
that is impossible, as the most enterprising bookseller will r.ot give 
twopence a volume for the works of our less popular singms. rro- 
b&bly he is obliged to pack his “ Arrangements ” und “ Nocturnes” 
into lam paper parcels, which he drops furtively over the edge of 
the Embankment. It is difficult to do this without attracting the 
oye of the law, and the mind of the policeman is apt to receive 
explanations with incredulity. But the converted prig sticks at 
1 no sacrifice. He discards his greatcoats, which were deeply furred 
about the neck und cuffs. Ho burns — ah 1 saddest sacrifice of all — his 
pre-Baftaellite neckties. It really is with a pang that he secs the 
silica of strange dyes, cau de At/, and subtle given, and lurid red, 
and odmonishinggrey, and silver-blended strands of delicate woof 
disappearing in the dames. The manuscript poems follow them. 
They perish like the tomes of those who had used curious 
arts in Ephesus, and brought their books together, and burned 
them before all men. Une comfort is that the price of the manu- 
script poems would by no means amount to “ iilty thousand pieces 
of silver.” What a collection must that Ephesian one have been, 
what a thought for the amateur ! but this is a digression. The 
converted prig is now scarcely to be recognized by his old friends ; 
indeed, he does not want them to recognize him. His short hair 
is covered by a billycock hat (billycock, 44 in case it mattered,” as 
Mt. Carlyle says, is probably a corruption of the last-century word 
bullycock), and his graceful shoulders are now draped in a seedy 
old shooting-coat. lie has made a complete change in his 
vocabulary. The Chinese and the KatfYes. when any friend dies, 
proscribe all words which even remotely resemble his name. In 
the same way the converted prig tabua 44 subtle ” and “ supreme.’' 
His lips move to utter the term * 4 consummate,'’ but he substitutes 
for it 11 clipping.” He reads nothing but tbe newspapers, and in 
them little but the City article and the sporting intelligence. lie 
develops an extraordinary interest in even obscure rowing- 
matches and in the shooting of glass balls. Pictures of Pets of 
the Fancy assume the place deserted by portraits of the long- 
chinned ladies of his love. He expresses anxiety about the future 
of Knurr and Spell. lie regrets the decline of cock-fighting. He 
attends glove-tights. He purchases a velocipede — to such extremes 
does reaction hurry a soul naturally feeble — and he has been known 
to join a corpB of volunteers. Finally, after a few months of 
these and similor extravagances, he devotes himself to a profes- 
sion, or becomes a member of the Slock Exchange, and renowned 
for the vehemence of his patriotism. 

The career of tho converted political prig is not unlike that of 
his aesthetic brother. lie, too, sLowh a feverish and irritating 
earnestness almost in his cradle, lie is a loader of the extreme 
left in bis house debating society at school, and at tho University 
his home is the Union. lie talks with perfect gravity (in fact, he 
never sees a joke) about 44 the House ” and its rules. Ho excites 
himself about the election of a sub-librarian, imploring all his 
friends to voto. He reads Mr. 1 lerbert Spencer, und has Mill on 
Liberty bound like a prayer-book. When naked to attend chapel, 
he reflects on the intolorunco ol' a sacerdotal order, and inveighs 
Against 44 the pale name of priest.” Many yeura ago, whim Mr. 
Bright was in liia genial prime, he fixed his faith on that 44 sublime 
tribune.” Now ho hankers alter Mr. BrAdlaugh, calls Mr. Auberon 
Herbert a renegade, and thinks that Mr. Chamberlain docs not go 
far enough, while Mr. Courtney lacks the courage of his 
•opinions, no is never so happy as after a British defeat, 
and, to toll the truth, he has plenty of chances to enjoy 
this satisfaction. But even this politician is occasionally con- 
verted. A Minister makes one apology too many, or constructs a 
dirt-pie which only himself can swallow. The political prig sud- 
denly has his eyes opened. Ho hates and breaks with his past, 
lie ceases to lecture to “The Young AtboiBtB' Mutual Improve- 
ment Association.” He drops his friends and admirers — the 
Radical chemist's assistant and the photographer's sceptical young 
zuftn. He no longer speaks of Mr. Gladstone with bated breath. 
He assiunes a spruce, fierce, and somewhat military air. Ho 
would line to know young guardsmen, and has quite ceased to 
inveigh Against the vices of an indolent and pampered aristocracy. 
Like Mr. Carlyle, he revels in the 44 cheery stoicism ” of that 


severely-tried class of perse ns' who happen to be dukes and earls. 
He confounds the worlring classes, and is great on the topic of ths 
wickedness of popular holidays. He hopes that our Parliamentary 
system is on its last legs, and would not be sorry to see his 
favourite military man seize the reins of Government. He is for 
exterminating the Boers and annexing Central Asia. In fact, he, 
like the converted ©stketic prig, is still a prig, still resolutely and 
! earnestly bent on doing what he considers tho right thing. It it 
| only bis point of view that is altered. 


TIIE INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. 

npiIE invitations to tlio International Monetary Conference have 
X been sent out. They are said to be addressed in identical 
notes by the Ministers of France and the United States at the 
several Courts which are asked to send representatives, and tho 
meeting is to take pluco in the middle of noxt month. It is stated 
that both Germany and Italy have accepted, Germany, however, 
making it a condition that she is not to be understood to have 
pledged herself to any course in Agreeing to send representatives. But 
England has unexpectedly made a dilliculty. According to the 
explanation given by Lord Harrington to a deputation lrom the 
Liverpool Chamber ~of Commerce last week, and repeated the 
noxt day by tho Prime Minister in the House of Commons, it 
seems that the invitations practically commit those who accept 
them to the principle of bimetallism, and our Government has 
very properly required a modification in tho form of the notec. 
Negotiations, we are told, were still going on l&Bt week, and no 
announcement has siuco been made as to now they have resulted, 
or whether they are still at an end. But we presume that the 
two inviting Governments will not allow tho Conference to be 
defeated by such a dilliculty. We may assume that the required 
modification will be made, and that the Conference will take plac?. 
This initial difficulty, however, does not promise well. In any 
case it warns those concerned nut to reckon on the qomplaisanqo 
of the British Government. 

It ib generally said >tbut of the two inviting Governments tho 
French is the must interested in the objects of the Conference. 
Wo are, however, by no moans convinced that it is so. It is 
quite true that tho French monetary system is at present in a 
very unsatisfactory stale. Until a few years ago France had 
practically only gold in circulation. The scarcity of cotton caused 
by tbe American Civil War had led to tbe exportation of nearly 
all the French silver for the purchase of cotton in India, and gold 
had completely taken its place. Even when specie payments were 
resumed after the Franco-German war, gold almost alone became 
current ; and tbe Bank of France held scarcely any other coin and 
bullion but gold. During tho past few years, however, a great 
change has occurred. It will lie recollected by our readers that, 
in accordance with what is known as the 44 Latin Convention,” 
France, Italy, Belgium, Switzerland, and Greece maintain a double 
standard — that is to say, both gold and silver coinB of full weight 
are legal tender for debts of any amount, and the full legal tender 
coins of each of tho iivo countries are current in tho remaining four. 
When Germany resolved to substitute a uniform currency for the 
various currencies previously existing, and to adopt a single gold 
standard, the Latin Union attempted to protect itself by stopping 
the coinage of silver pieces. It was feared that tile silver de- 
monetized in Germany would flew into the Latin Union countries, 
and displace the gold, and that thus France and her monetaiy 
allies would bo deprived of the superior metal for the benefit of 
Germany. To prevent this, os we have said, the suspension of the 
silver coinage was decreed. But still the silver five-franc pieces 
remained legal tender as before. The result has been that, though 
no new silver has been coined, silver has been gradually taking 
the place of gold in tho coffers of the Bank of France. The 
public practically has rejected silver. It is found to be too 
beuvy and cumbersome, and people naturally prefer either notes, 
or tho lighter, smaller, and handier gold coin. But the 
silver which has thus boon rejected from the circulation flows 
into tlio Bunk of France. At the samo time a succession of 
bad seasons has been visiting Franco with deficient harvests both 
of corn, wine, sugar, and silk, but particularly of corn and wine, 
and Franco consequently has had to import immense quantities of 
wheat from America, and of wino from Italy and .Spain. Owing 
partly to the enormous protective tariff of the United States, and 
partly to the heavy taxes at home, the French have not been able 
to pay for those imports from the United States by the export of 
commodities, and they have therefore had to skip largo quantities 
of gold. Thus the Bank of France has been rapidly losing its 
gold until, according to tbe Bank of France return of last week, 
there remained of gold only 22,336,000/., against 48,616,000 /. in 
silver. Even these 22^ millions sterling are kept up only by with- 
drawing gold from the circulation. For political purposes tho 
Government has induced the Bank not to raise its rate of discount, 
as it ought to have done long ago, so as to protect its metallic 
reserve, and in return for the complaisance of tbe Bank the 
Government has engaged to order the lleceivers-Geuoml to pay 
into tho branches of the Bank scattered all over France tho gold 
coming into their hands. By this means the gold reserve has been 
prevented from falling lower ; but, on tho other hand, the metallic 
currency is gradually being drained. If this state of things con- 
tinues much longer, it is quite clear that France will find herself 
entirely without gold — that is, without tho metal which hns now 
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become the medium of international trade settlements. There is 
no doubt tfifit this is a very grave state of things, well de- 
serving the attention of the Government. Hat it is to be 
borne in mind nt the same time that France is usually a 
creditor country— that is to say, that she usually exports more 
than she imports, and consequently that there is a balance due to 
her. Or late un exceptional succession of bad harvests has 
altered this sic to of things. But it is not in the nature of things 
that bad harvests should continue much longer, and if once the 
tide turns and a succession of good corn and wine harvests sets iu, 
the balance of trade will again be in her favour, and she will bo 
able to replenish her circulation with the gold she has now lost. 
We do not, therefore, agree with those writers who are of opinion 
that France is in desperate case, and has no choice but to fall back 
upon the single silver standard. Rich countries, like rich indivi- 
duals, can afford to make many mistakes, because they know that 
they have the nnnuis of repairing them whenever they choose. And 
Franco, wh**n all is said, is one of the richest countries in the 
world. If Franco really desires to have a gold currency, she has 
the meant of buying gold in any amount sho likes, and she, at 
least, need not fear the competition of Germany and Italy. The 
French Government, however, is not satisfied to rest in Ibis con- 
viction. It is not willing to pay the price that would be exacted 
in the replenishing of the gold reserve, and it thinks to evade the 
obligation by this device of a Monetary Conference. 

The difficulty of the United States is entirely different. They 
have had a succession of good harvests, as exceptional ns the bail 
harvests wo have been speaking of in France. They have conse- 
quently exported a veTy large excess over their imports, and they 
have, therefore, received immense payments in money. In the 
latter half of 1879 and of 1880 they received from Europe over 
30 millions sterling in gold, and during the past four or five years 
they have retained the whole production of their own gold mines. 
They must, therefore, have very nearly as much gold as they re- 
quire. But they have rich silver os well ns gold mines, and the 
proprietors of the silver mines induced Congress a fow years ago 
to pass an act requiring the coinage of 4,800,000/. in silver every 
year. The public, however, in spite of this Act of Congress, will 
not accept tne silver, and consequently it has accumulated in the 
Treasury vaults. The Treasury thus finds itself in this difficulty. 
It has to go on adding nearly five millions sterling every year 
to the mass of silver already upon its hands, and, in spite of 
all sorts of devices, it cannot force the coins into circulation; 
though it pays thorn out to its officials, and in exchange for 
greenDRcks and banknotes, the silver comes back again as soon as 
it goes out. To a country an rich as the United States it 
would, of course, be no very great loss to sell ofl* its silver, 
even at its present depreciated price. But no government 
wishes voluntarily to incur a loss lor no purpose. Besides, the 
United States Government is wedded to the idea of Protection, 
and it desires, if it can, to secure for the owners of silver a full 
price. Its real object, therefore, is not to secure tho circulation 
of silver at home, tor that the public will not endure; but to en- 
sure its subjects against tho depreciation of a very valuable pro- 
duct. As j r ot, it is true, the United States have not os much 
coined silver to dispose of as Franco; but they have silver mines 
which are every year adding to the mass, and if the prico fulls, 
these mines become less valuable; and, therefore, the wealth of 
the country is lessened just as much ns the wealth of France will 
be lessened by the depreciation of the silver now held by the Bunk 
of France. The new Government h§, therefore, as anxious as that 
just gone out of office for the success of the Monetary Conference. 
In his Inaugural Message to Congress President Garfield Bays: — 
41 Confusion 1 ms recently been created by variations in the re- 
lative valuo of the two metals; but I confidently believe that 
arrangements can be made between the loading commercial 
nations which will secure the general use of both metals.” 
And, acting upon the belief thus enunciated, Mr. Garfield has 
appointed as one of the Commissioners to the Paris Confer- 
ence the late Secretary of State, Mr. Evans. It is not probable 
that Mr. Evarts would accept the mission unless he thought it 
likely that tho Conference would lead to some practical result, 
and, in fact, the appointment of such a man is tho strongest 
evidence that could be afforded of the earnestness of tho United 
States in calling together this Conference. 

It may be assumed that Italy will agree to what France and 
the United Slates are bo earnest in urging ; but the conduct of 
Germany is not so easily forecast. In the Reichstag one day lust 
week Herr Scholz, a commissary of the Government, rend p paper 
in the name of Prince Bismarck which throws some light upon the 
subject. AfteT stating that the Prince is in favour of tho status 
quo, he went on ns follows : — “ The Imperial Chancellor holds the 
opinion that there is not enough gold for tho single standaid 
policy to prove successful even in thoso countries where that 
System already exists. The Chancellor thinks that the scarcity of 
gold must first be faced, and compares this state of things to a 
b l a nket thrown over two persons, which, not being wide enough 
to cover them both, is drawn first by one and then by 
the other.” It would seem from this homely illustration 
that Prince Bismarck is strongly desirous of sorno such solu- 
tion as is aimed at in the Conference. If there is not enough 
of gold in the world, even for the countries which have 
already adopted the single gold standard, it is clearly desirable 
that the pressure upon the money markets of tho world should 
be lightened. And therefore it seems to follow that Germany will 
be glad to eo*qparate with France and the United States. But 


the Prince, wo are told, is in favour of the status quo. Now the 
status quo in Germany is this. Theoretically, gold is the only 
standard of value : but the one-thaler nieces of the old silver coin- 
age have not yet keen all called in, and, until they are called in 
and demonetized by Imperial proclamation, they retain their legal- 
tender character. In theory of law, that is, Germany is a gold 
standard country ; but in actual fact she is a country of the doable 
standard. Both silver and gold are not only current, but are legal 
tender for all debts and to any amount. The change, then, from 
the existing system to that proposed by France and the United 
States would clearly not be great. It would only be necessary to 
adopt the relation of 15J to 1, as proposed by France, to make 
silver not provisionally only, as at present, but permanently legal 
tender, and to enact that silver, like gold, must be freely coined 
for all who bring it to the Mint. That, in fact, is the sole change 
that is needed. Whether the Prince is prepared, however, to make 
this change remains to be seen. It would clearly be the wisest 
policy, now that ho has incurred the expense of a large gold coin- 
age, though we are still of the opinion we have so often expressed 
in these columns, that the true course for Germany woula have 
been to have retained the single Bilver standard which she possessed 
formerly. 

As regards our own country, the CAre taken by the Government 
not to commit itself to bimetallism is only honest. It isauite dear 
that wo shall not change our own monetary system. We are per- 
fectly satisfied with it. It gives us, in fact, ell the advantages we 
can expect from any system, and it would he unwise, therefore, to 
make any alteration in it. Whether the United States and Germany 
will make the change they deem necessary on other grounds, when 
they find that we are thus rosolved to make no alteration, remains 
to be Been. As regards the United States, more particularly, we 
expect much difficulty, for Americans are of opinion that their 
country is destined to Income not only the richest and greatest in 
the world, but the great banking centre, and they will be very re- 
luctant, theroforo, to leave to England the advantage of a monetary 
system which unquestionably is the best. 


REVIEWS. 


CARLYLE’S REMINISCENCES.* 

M B. FROUDE cannot be accused of any want of despatch in 
beginning tho fulfilment of the duties which have been 
confided to him as literary executor of the late Mr. Carlyle. 
Indeed we are not aware of anv instance in which the remains of 
a deceased author have been puSlished at so short an interval after 
his death. No cogent reason existed for the precipitancy with 
which these volumes have been produced ; and as they will hardly 
add to the fame of the great man whom we have so lately lost, 
niul will certainly not tend to increase the reputation for judgment 
and discretion already enjoyed by their editor, there is ground for 
I wishing that moro time had been given to the revision of tho 
matter now presented to the world. 

It appears from tho editor’s preface that some years ago Mr. 
Carlyle placed in his hands a collection of letters written by his 
wife, then deceased, with the warning that before publication 
they would require anxious revision. At that time he believed his 
own end to be approaching, but in fact hi9 life extended over 
another ton years, and finally ho made over to Mr. Froude all his 
private papers and writings. Among these were discovered the 
contents of the present volumes. There are the thoughts and 
recollections he committed to paper, as tho outpourings of his 
sorrow on receiving the news of his father’s death ; secondly, an 
account of bis friendship and connexions with Edward 'Irving ; 
another, of his intercourse with Lord Jeffrey ; slight memorials of 
Southey and Wordsworth, and tho long wail of grief which is 
devoted to the memory of his lost wife. Mr. Froude informs ua 
that he advised Carlyle that these should be printed with tho 
requisite omissions immediately after his own death ; and it seems 
to ha\ e been at one time intended that he should have revised 
them himself. This, however, could not be done, and it appears 
that the Reminiscences are now printed as found, with the admission 
on the part of the editor that most of them were probably not 
intended for publication ; a point which will be sufficiently clear 
to all who read them. Much of them was written in the terrible 
time succeeding Mrs. Carlyle's death ; and Mr. Froude mentions 
that Carlyle’s condition was bo singular at this time thAt he was 
afterwards unconscious of what he had done, and did not recollect 
having written About Irving when Mr. Froude came upon that 
portion of the MS., And inquired about it from him. A raw occa- 
sional reservations are mentioned as having been made ; and of 
course it is impossible to guoss to what extent matter undesirable 
lor publication has boon withheld. What does appear rests on 
the responsibility of the editor alone, who has allowed the man 
who 1ms for so long been an object of tho highest public honour 
and the greatest private esteem and regard to exhibit himself in 
some of liis worst and most wayward and whimsical humours, 
to mi extent which will hardly tend to enhance his character fbr 
doing justice to others or for possessing any real sympathy with 
humanity. 

* Hcmi nisceneexHty Thomas Carlyle . Edited by James Anthony Froude. 
3 vols. lxmdon : Longmans & Co. x88x. 
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Passing on from these preliminary regrets, it is impossible to 
entertain any doubts as to the curious interest and value of the 
matter thus thrown open to the public gaze. The various remiuis- 
eences taken together, and sometimes overlapping and repeating 
themselves, as might be expected, form a very near approach to a full 
autobiography, with the singular feature that the writer does not 
form tho central figure or hero of his story. This circumstunco 
gives an unusual charm and freedom to the narrative. Carlyle is 
always discoursing of other people ashissubjoct, and not ostensibly 
of himself; but the triple strand which ho has thus spun supplies 
an almost complete history of his own life. It is sometimes 
harsh and rough, and often sad and sombre enough ; but through 
it all runs aqd gleams the*golden thread of tender recollections of 
his wife, from the early auccdote of 44 Mamma, wine makes cosy, 1 ’ 
to her latest heroic and self-devoting efforts to screen him from 
the troubles and annoyances of life. Indeed, to this remarkablo 
woman Carlyle must have owed chielly whatever amount of 
happiness was allowed to him iu this world, struggling as 
he always was with ill-boalth and against a sort of splenotic 
hatred of almost all the literary work which lie undertook. With- 
out her he could hardly have sustained tho battle of existence ; 
and no man has over poured forth more tender and grateful recol- 
lections of the partner who had alleviated his lot than Carlyle 
has dono in these memories. 

The portion of them which will be read with tho most unalloyed 
pleasure is that which is dedicated to tho memory of his father, a 
sort of rhapsody of afroctionute recollections committed to paper 
during the first few days after his death. From the Hccount of 
those who were accustomed to hear Carlyle discourse of his own 
early days, it would seem as if these recollections much resemble 
his talk about the rural lifo of Annandale, its old people, and 
ancient ways. The man who, by his own exertions and conduct, 
raised himself from the position of it working mason to that of a 
fairly substantial farmer must have had some striking qualities, 
although similar success has been and still is not uncommon in 
Scotland. It may he a comfort to Southrons to know that he did 
this in Burns’s own country, but without having over read three 
pages of his poems, ilis winging up of his children seems to 
uaveabeon stern, earnest, and authoritative, and Carlyle does not 
look back on his childhood as a Lime of joy ■ hut he ceased to livo 
habitually with his father aftei ho was ten years old. James 
Carlyle taught his family that work was tin? only thing to be 
done, and that H must lie done well. Upon this it is interesting 
to speculate how far Carlyle’s own career and the value, of Ins 
literary work might have been altered if ho hud during his own 
life boon compelled to do borne regular work, not of liis own choice. 
That, or ft family of children of his own, would have been the two 
things most likely to break him in for a different and more prac- 
tical sort of oxorciso of his great powers. Ilis general notion that 
the world ought to havo been altogether altered to Ruit him- 
self might have been considerably modi lied ; and ho might not 
havo continued bis barren and perpetual outcries against things ns 
they are; while be might have departed from his apparent resolu- 
tion to oiler no suggestion how they could bo possibly improved. 

The account of Edward Irving is in all ways valuable, ami will 
add interest to tho memory of a man whose iulluence upon Gariy lo 
was at one time considerable, but with whom intimate intercourse 
ceased to be possible when the weaknesses and eccentricities of tho 
friend of his youth gained absolute dominion over him. Tho 
character of old Adam Hope herein introduced is a capital one; 
and the remarks on tho simplicity and carneRtnefls of tho Scots dis- 
senters of the last century are excellent , pointing out that dissent 
in Scotland is merely a stricter adherence to tho National Kirk, and 
that these old dissenters are definable as “ Free Kirk making no 
noise.’ 1 Irving was tho elder of tho two men, and was engaged in 
teaching, while preparing for tho ministry — at one time dominie at 
Haddington to Carlyle’s future wife — and perhaps mighthimaelf,aB it 
would seem, have been herhusband, but foraprevious, and as it turned 
out not very happy, engagement elsewhere. Tho acquaintance began 
therefore by Carlyle in an attitude of reverence lor tho man who 
was preceding him in tho task of aelioolmastering, and afterwards 
of the ministry, then marked out for himself also ; but lapso of 
time naturally altered this, and a most brotherly and sincere 
affection came to exist between them. Carlylo calls him later 
on “ noble Irving, the faithful older brother of his life, in those 
years.” 

And bo the two friends took walking tours together in the in- 
tervals of their irksome taskwork, and after two years of it, both 
went to establish themselves in Edinburgh, where Carlyle describes 
bis position as forlorn enough, and himself as beginning the long 
curriculum of dyspepsia which was to bo bis companion through 
lifo. Irvine’s preaching is described as full of thought, but want- 
ing in definite Lead ana backbone ; and from tho anecdote told of 
bis driving one of bis congregation fairly out of church by it, the 
character of his pulpit eloquence must have been rather denuncia- 
tory than inviting. In Hatton Garden later on it attracted large 
ana fashionable audiences, and was one of the phenomena of 
the day. In visiting Irving at Glasgow, Carlyle had his first 
glimpse of wealthy town life, and seems to have liked it. A great 
turning point in Carlyle's life was his engagement as tutor in the 
Duller family, Charles Duller having an interval to fill up between 
Harrow and Cambridge; and this appointment w&s obtained upon 
Irving's introduction. A very early piece of literary work done 
by Carlyle was a translation of Legendre’s Geometry commis- 
sioned by Brewster, for which be was perfectly competent, 
although he did not hold mathematical distinction, even of the 


highest eminence, in more outward respect than any of the other 
reputations usually looked up to by the majority of mankind. To 
this succeeded more important and Congenial work, the JSchiUer 
for the London Magazine , and the Wilhelm Mmter ; and in 1824 
Carlyle came to London on a visit to Irving, by whom Mb wae in- 
troduced to the family and to tho house of a gentleman well 
known at the time, from whom he received much kindness, and of 
whom and his belongings and surroundings Carlyle is allowed by 
his editor to give his opinions, which are not altogether of an amiable 
and grateful kind — lit enough to be written for mb own satisfaction* 
but hardly fit for at least present publication. Ilis host is a Imre 
and. a humbug, and tho account of tho circumstances of the 
domestic lifo to which Carlylo was familiarly admitted oomeB ill 
from one who muBt have received considerable advantages from 
liis intimacy at tho house when a young man and a stranger in 
London. Tho existence of even one person still alive to whom all 
this could not fail to givo annoyance should have been a reason 
for suppressing it. To the lady of this house Carlyle owed an 
introduction to Coleridge, then living at Highgate. He was to 
him only “ a puffy, anxious, abstracted-looking, fattish old man.” 
talking of mailers of 110 interest. So, in other places, Heine 19 
“ blackguard Heine ” ; Charles Lamb and his sister are 44 a very 
sorry pair of phenomena ” ; Sir William Molesworth ia M a poorisli, 
narrow creature” ; and Lady Holland is il a kind of hungry orna- 
mented witch, looking over at ine with mere carnivorous views, ,r 
of whom, however, Carlyle learned to think better afterwords. 
Darwin on & 'ponies is wonderful to Carlyle ns 44 indicating the 
capricious stupidity of mankind ; never could road a page of it, or 
waste the least thought upon it.” Would it not have been kinder 
to Carlyles memory to have omitted all this also H 

After the termination of the Duller engagement Carlyle went 
lo France in company with some members of that family. 
The description of tho first view of Paris by night, from the 
heights of Montmartre, is tine — a sort of pleasure not now to 
l)o enjoyed, when all places are entered by the inevitable 
railway station. Tin saw Legendre and La Place, heard Cuvier 
lecture, and saw Talma iu (Julipc at the Theatre Francois* 
who elicited some genuine praise; 44 incomparably the best 
ncTnr 1 over saw.” VUl this time tho strange conduct and 
delusions of Irving were leading to an increasing estrangement 
between Carlyle and himself, and finally their intercourse dwindled 
down to almost none at all. The closing sketch of his career is & 
tine one, and teems to exhaust iu si mrt compass all that there is to 
be said about it. The year passed iu solitude at HoddAm Hill 
seems to have led in tho working of a great chango in Carlyle’s 
spiritual nature, which he himself terms a 44 conversion,” and thin 
gives occasion for one of tho most remarkable passages in the 
book. 

Tho reminiscences of Jeffrey show him in n very agroeable 
light as tho friend of a young author, to whom indeed at one 
timo ho offered a pension of 100 1 . a year from his own income. 
Yet Carlylo is allowed to exhibit himself as angry with him for 
not procuring liis appointment to a public employment, for which 
lit: admits he had no sufficient qualilications, Jeffrey having Govern- 
ment patronage ns the Lord Advocate of tho day. Ho wanted to 
be made Observer at tho Observatory in Edinburgh; but, although 
possessing eomo acquaintance with mathematics and astronomy, 
lie had never looked through a telescope in his life. There was much 
pleasant intercourse, as it seems, between Jeffrey and his wife a nd 
the Carlyles, husband and wife ; but here again an anecdote is 
printed which, amusing as it is, had better not havo been permitted 
to see tho light, telling as it does entirely against the narrator of 
it. 

Carlyle was sitting comfortably in the Lord Advocate’s lodging* 
in Jenny n Street when he wns disturbed by the entrance of 
unothor visitor. First, be is put out by Mrs. Jeffrey’s anxieties to 
give a cordial reception to an old friend, who, upon his entrance, 
is described so as to make him appear utterly unworthy and ridi- 
culous, and then Carlyle, evidently smarting under some fancied 
want of attention to himself, takes the first opportunity of bolting 
iu a hulf. The gentleman, now long deceased, was a well-known 
person, hut the misspelling of his name (os given by Carlyle) has 
not boon corrected by the editor. Afterwards Carlyle more com- 
pletely identifies him, by inquiry of Sterling of tho Times, who 
informs him that 4< He’s a damned old humbug ; dines at Holland 
House,” where, by tho by, Carlylo never did dine, os he himself 
relates. Finally Carlyle writes il this was all the hiatoxy I ever 
had of the poor man ; whom I never heard of more, nor saw* 
except that one time.” He is in fact brought in only to be 
absurd, and to be knocked down like a super crossing the stage in 
a pantomime. A propos to misspelling, it may be noted that the 
name of 44 Ellice,” so well known in political and social life, is 
given as “ Ellis” by Carlyle, and this also remains without correc- 
tion by Mr. Froude. 

Carlyle’s married life began in 1825, and in 1834 he settled 
in London, occupying tho woll-lmown house in Cheyne Dow, 
Chelsea, until his death. The portion of the Reminiscences which 
is headed “ Jane Welsh Carlyle” is nominally consecrated to her 
memory, but contains tho materials for his own biography for the 
last fifty years of his life, during which bis most important works 
were written ; and he became almost an inspired prophet for some 
and a grievous stumbling-block of offence for others. The history 
and belongings of Mrs. Carlyle’s family form perhaps the least 
generally interesting part of what relates to her, but they will no 
doubt be read with eagerness by those whom they more especially 
concern. 
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For ftm or four yean Carlyle’s chief source of income was de- 
rived from giving lectures — agrim business, to which nothing but 
dire necessity drove him. To himself it was, although very differ- 
ently appmisad fay those who heard and have since read them, a 
44 detestable mixture of prophecy and plAy-octorism,” as he has 
chosen to define it Tins began in 1838, and soon Carlyle be- 
came a notability in London, and was an honoured guest at many 
well-frequented houses. He had indeed the opportunity of seeing, 
as much as ha pleased, what may be described as the really best 
aooiety, and ha thoroughly enjoyed it, but not without the usual 
protest* and complaints. Here, however, he honestly bears wit- 
ness to ite excellence, saying that “ certain of the aristocracy did 
seem to him very noble .... and he would vote it (with its 
perfection of human politeness, its continual grace of bearing and 
df acting, steadfast honour, light address, and cheery stoicism) 
actually yet the best of English classes.” 

The Latter Day Pamphlets , the French Devolution, and the 
Cromwell raised Carlyle's literary reputation to its highest point. 
The terrible tussle with Frederick Jtl., which occupied him for 
thirteen years and cost so much toil, hardly resulted in any 
itocreaae of feme. After the death of his wife, he is not known 
to have written anything but the present Beminiscences, of which 
it must not be supposed that they do not contain much that is al- 
gether worthy of tneir writer — the man whose well-known works 
have roused and delighted, and assisted to furnish the mindta of two 
generations, and whose nature, with all its strange whims, was 
essentially of a fine, manly, generous, and thoroughly independent 
and conscientious character. His vast intellectual power, his 
feculty for laborious and minute research into the subjects which 
interested him, and (apart from exaggeration) his righteous ab- 
horrence of all that is unreal, unwholesome, and untrue can never 
he forgotten. 

It will he for posterity, however, to pass tho abiding judgment 
on Carlyle’s place in English literature, to which lie has contri- 
buted so much that is new and valuable. His originality and 
fertility of composition, great as wero with him the pangs of 
parturition, have seldom been equalled. Tho example of his life, 
and much of what he wrote, cannot have been without its effect 
upon tho temper of the time in which he lived ; but, on the whole, 
he may be not unfairly described even by an admirer, in the words 
applied by himself to Goethe’s Faust, as one who quitted the ways 
of vulgar men, but without light to guide him to a better way ; 
or more truly perhaps, as one who did not follow up the light 
which he had. 


WASHINGTON SQUARE. 

W E confess to being less pleased with the story which opens 
and gives its name to Mr. Henry James’s latest volumes 
than with those which follow it. “ Not to keep dinging it dinging 
it into one so,” said Tony Lumpkin in a lit of exasperation with 
hi* mother ; and the phrase might with some show of justice be 
applied to the method which Mr. James has chosen to adopt in 
Washington Square — a story, which to put it briefly, is too long 
both for its materials and for the manner of using them. The 
events are far less exciting than tlioso which occur in Northanger 
Abbey or Mansfield Park, and tho way of narrating them is not 
unlike a diluted and modernized version of the way in which the 
■author of those novels was prompted to describe the scenes 
which she observed and imagined. Mr. James, “ fine,” to 
use a pet word of his own, os his insight and style are, and 
great as may be what a contemporary has with characteristic 
impulsiveness called his l( genius,” can hardly yet take rank 
with the writer to whom we have just referred. The constant 
insistence upon trivial traits of commonplace character is a 
dangerous thing to attempt, and the daring in the cose of Wash - 
mgton Square is hardly excused by the success. Not one of the 
character is really interesting, while some are entirely repulsive. 
The heroine is a land of washy imitation of Mr. Trollope’B charm- 
ing. if too constant, Lily Dale, and the young man who in the 
end does not many her is, if anything, meaner than OroBbie, 
and bee the disadvantage, from an artistic point of view, of 
escaphw poetic justice, so far as one is told, whether in the 
form a£ a violent assault or of that more serious and galling 
misery which overtook Crosbie iu his married life. The father 
•of the heroine has some distant kind of relationship with Mr. 
Bennet in Pride and Prejudice, but is a less interesting person ; 
while hie Bister’s elderly love of romance giveB but a feeble 
Mft** to the riot very agreeable, and somewhat dull, tone of 
the whole atoxy. The resemblances which have suggested 
Aemselves to our mind may be purely accidental, and if the 
work had not been unduly Bpun out it would have mattered 
JHde or nothing whother they were accidental, or even whether 
they existed, of not. The fact is that the tale or sltefeh, 
Or whatever it should be called, is about twice as long as it 
•Ought to be. The actions, or wont of actions, of a flashy, ava- 
ricious young man, of a cynical, clever father, of his determined 
and high-hearted, though not brilliant, daughter, and of her senti- 
mental aunt, over a very commonplace case of love-making and 
***** > do not bam telling, at least as they are told in Washington 
, at Ihe length at which Mr. James has chosen to tell them. 
>gs are tiresome in real life ; and though they are leas 
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tiresome when described end dissected by Mr, James, yet his sUl 
in the l^owledge of the causae of things which feed to tiresome* 
ness fails to give any real interest to that’whfch is in its essence 
deeply uninteresting. Nor does the feet that the story is written 
by an American and deals with American life lend any m* 
traneous or factitious attraction to its course. Everything 
that Mr. James tells us of might, with certain superficial and un* 
important differences, have happened in,ordinary English life ; and, 
indeed, the whole notion of Mr. James’s story has frequently bean 
employed with success by English novelists. These novelists, 
however, have generally avoided the cardinal fault, already re* 
ferrod to, of Mr. James* work, that of trying to interest, readers 
in characters who are utterly and hopelessly uninteresting. A 
few more touches of interest and attraction in Catherine’s cha- 
racter might have made a difference in the tone of the whole 
work; we might have felt that she was a fille unjustly and 
stupidly incomprise by her father; and one who might be loved 
for herself as well ns sought after for her expectations. As it is, 
it becomes difficult to call up any indignation for her father’s 
no doubt superficial estimate of her character, and im- 
possible to behove that Morris Townsend or anybody else could 
have boon attracted by her without any thought of her prospective 
dollars. Jt may have been, and it very possibly was, Mr. James's 
object to depict this side of life exactly as it is ; and no doubt he 
has succeeded in giving a curiously exact and keen representation 
of the cause and effect of varied emotions, most of them of a very 
low order, in an everyday kind of life which is common to all civi- 
lized communities. But we would submit that to do this is a 
task decidedly unworthy of Mr. James’s undoubtedly remarkable 
talent. There is, it may be noted, a curious discrepancy between 
tho general method of the story and the style occasionally 
adopted. For instance, when, after tho father's death, thiugs 
hnVo come hack to conditions in which it might yet be Advan- 
tageous to Morris to marry Gathorine, ho comes back to make & 
nevf proposal which is rejected with a somewhat stolid dignity. 
In the hall he meets the sentimental aunt, who “ appeared to have 
been hovering there under the irreconcilable promptings of her 
curiosity and her dignity.” 

“That was a precious plan of your ft/ 1 said Morris, dapping oh his 
hat. 

“ la she so hard?” asked Mrs. Fennimnn. 

“ Slip doesn't enre a button for mo— with her confounded little dry 
manner.” 

“ Was it very dry V ” pursued Mrs. Fcnniman, with solicitude. 

Morris took no notice of her question : ho stood muff ng an instant, 
with liis hut on. ** But why the deuce, then, would she never marry V ” 

“ Yes ; why, indeed ? ” sighed Mrs. Fennimnn. And then, ns if from a 
sense of the inadequacy of this explanation, “llut you will not despair— 
you will come back ? ” 

“ Coine back ? Damnation ! ” And Morris Townsend strode out of tho 
house, leaving Mrs. Fennimnn staring. 

Catherine, ^nciin while, in the parlour, picking up her morsel of faucy- 
wprk, had seated herself with it again — for life, as it we.ro. 

This is the end of the story, in which it will ho observed that 
Mr. James sticks to his Mi 5 riun 5 e-like plan of leaving the reader to 
make his own estimate of the probable results of the situation, 
and which is perhaps neither much better nor much worse than 
the contents of tho eighty-five pages which lead up to it. 

The Pension Beaurepas with its careful and clever pictures of 
certain American characters as they appear in their European 
tour, is far more easy, if not in itself more pleasant, reading than 
Washington Square. The people descrih«d aro at least more cha- 
racteristic, and, partly perhaps because tho narrative is not 
stretched to an undue length, the reader’s interest is certainly better 
suslaiucd. Mine. Beaurepas herself is a not. unattractive person 
to meet either in tho pages of a nouvelte by Mr. James or in real 
life, and one's sympathies cannot but be enlisted lor the sufferings 
of Mr. Buck. At the same time it must be said that thoro 
is nothing very new either in Mine. Beaurepas or in Mrl Buck : 
that there is a kind of affectation of cynicism about the story ; ana 
that, like other stories of Mr. James’s, it ends with an imitation, 
which has become irritating by dint of repetition, of earlier, and 
possibly better, writers’ methods. It must, however, bo admitted 
that there is a certain pathos in the final scene. 

What saves the two volumes we arc now considering from being 
dismissed altogether as work for from being up to Mr. James** 
best mark is tbo Bundle of Letters which closes them. Her* 
it becomes a matter of absolutely no consequence whethor he 
has or has not taken a hint from any oilier writer. . The Bundle 
of Letters can stand perfectly well by itself on its very marked 
and original merits. One clover French writer has givon the cor* 
respondenco of two persons affecting each other with complete 
suCcesB. Mr. James has dared further; and, in this instance at 
least, his daring is fully justified. Nothing could well be better 
than his estimate of the curious people assembled together for a 
time in one house, and of the curious views which they enter- 
tain of one another. Ono of the letters; from Louis Leverett to 
a Boston friend, is 11 quite consummate ” : — # 

If you rejMjat my remarks to any of tho West Cedar Street circle, besars yam 
tone them down w youi discretion will suggest. For yourself, you will know 
that I have always* had an immense desire to see something of real French 
life . You are acquainted with my great sympathy with the French ; with 
my natural tendency lo enter into the French wav of looking at life. I sym» 

E athizo with the artistic temperament; t remember y op used sometime* to 
int to me that you thought my own tanqwrfunent too artistic. I don’t 
• think that iu Boston there is any real sympathy with the artistic tempera- 
ment; wo tend to make everything a matter of right and wrong. And hi 
Boston one can't five— On m peutpns mere, as they say hare. 1 don't meast 
one can't reside— for a great many people manage that ; bat one emit Uv* 
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mthttictlly— ‘ I may also venture to aay v Beoauodsly. Thk is why I have 
always been so much drown to the French, who ore so nsthetic, so sensuous. 
1 am so sorry that Thdonhilo Gautier has passed away ; i should have lilted 
ao much to co and see him, and tell him nil that I owe him. He was living 
when I was here before ; but, you know, at that time 1 was travel line: with 
the Johnsons, who are not lestnetic, and who used to make ine feel rather 
•shamed of my artistic temperament. If I hud gone to see the great 
apostle of beauty, I should have had to go clandestine!}' — en cachette , as 
they «i$r here j and that is not iny nature : I like to do everything frankly, 
freely, nalcemtmt^ au grand jour. That is tins great thing — to bo free, to bo 
frank, to be naff'. Doesn't Matthew Arnold say that somewhere — or is it 
Swinburne, or rater ? 

Here Mr. James is, it seems to us, at his best ; and we can only 
hop© that he may in future have a keener eye for the limits within 
which the dissection of more or less commonplace character may 
or may not be attractive. 


VOYAGES OF THE ELIZABETHAN SEAMEN TO 
AMERICA.* 

I T is a happy thing for the general reader when a writer who 
has for years made a special study of any largo subject is 
willing, as a piece of by-work, as it were, to undertake tiie un- 
assuming duties of the editor of some book which has formed but 
a small part of his investigations. We have seen far too much of 
men who edit a work or publish selections urged on, not by the 
fulness of their minds, but by the emptiness of their pockets. They 
first choose a subject — such a ono as they hope may catch the 
public taste — and then they try to learn of it just as much as will 
serve their turn. If they can make their empty show of know- 
ledge pass with the vulgar, they are indifferent to the contempt of 
the learned. Their hooks sell, and that is all they are meant to 
do. It is a relief to turn from the work of men ol* this kind to 
such a volume as the ono before us. Mr. E. J. Payne was already 
known as the careful editor of two volumes of Burkes works in 
the Clarendon Press Series before he published his History of 
European Colonies . In this latter book ho showed an amount uf 
knowledge of a very wide subject which, we venturo to say, has 
been possessed by no other writer. lie has since then confined 
his studios to one branch — by far the most important of Ibis wide- 
spreading history — the colonization, namely, of America, in 
writing a full narrative of this great movement, he has, of course, 
been led to study carefully the collection of Hakluyts voyages. 
From them ho has selected thirteen narratives, end hns edited 
them with historical notice 0 . In a very interesting introduction 
he gives a rapid sketch of the course aud the effects of modem 
discovery. He clearly traces the work done by the different 
nations of Europe in opening up thn world, lie shows how it 
was not till science had done its work, and dune it through the 
men of Italy, and tlio struggle had begun of commercial enterprise 
and political umbitiou for a shore in the substantial results, that 
England stepped in to bear her part in the history of maritime 
exploration. In n few pages he shows how vast an effect was 
wrought on tlio future of the Now World by the reformation in 
the Old World. Spain, the spoilt child of the Papacy, had been 
endowed by its parent with the New World. “ Catholic England 
had acquiesced in tho title thus acquired. Protestant England 
prepared to dispute it.” As Mr. Payne says, the incidents of the 
Spanish conquest of Mexico and Peru are well known, and no less 
known are tho incidents of English colonization in New England, 
Virginia, and the Windward Islands, lint a gulf of half a century, 
more or less, divides tho period of English colonization from the 
period of Spanish conquest. How, lie asks, is this gulf to he 
bridged over ? Where shall we find an explanation of the transi- 
tion from the old America — an America enslaved, mediaeval, 
Spanish, and Catholic — to the now America, an America free, 
modem, English, and Protestant Y — 

Fixing narrower limits to the inquiry, wo may s*k, Mow is that in the 
beginning of its history wo find America wholly Spanish and Portuguese, and 
at the end of h century find that it hus become European.' flow is il 
that in the sixteenth century we find Europe tranquilly acquiescing in 
the Spanish occupation of America, tuid entertaining no suspicion what- 
ever as to its ultimate destiny, while in the seventeenth urn find all tho 
powers of Western Europe, engaged in a struggle for its possession ? Aud 
how is it that in this straggle we find England taking tho load from tho 
boginning, in course of time ulmoihing nil ioqcigu elements, mul ultimately 
bringing about the great change which hns made America, in all its length mid 
breadth, a continent office .stale'-, framed more or less on an English model, 
and all having their principal commercial and Bocial connection with 
England, and that connection an increasing one ? 

The solution to those questions is to be found, as our author says, 
in the narratives of tho Elizabethan seamen. It was these during 
men, and not tho Furitan emigrants of New England, or tho com- 
mercial adventurers who cultivated the tobacco plant iu Virginia, 
who were the real founders of English America. The voyage of 
tho May Flower , if in one way it was the first, was in another way 
the lost of a long series of enterprises. It is true that in Eliza- 
‘betli’s reign no colony was permanently settled, but it was then 
that the path was paved for our vast colonial empire. There wore, 
as Mr. Payne shows, four great causes which Boon aftor she had 
ascended the throne united to force English enterprise irresistibly 
on the path of its destiny. There was “ an economical cause, de- 
pendent ol the increase of wealth, a commercial cause, dependent on 
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the steady widening of the held of navigation, and a political cause, 
dependent on the impending breach with Spain.” The fourth wee 
an intellectual cause. English thought had been widened in one 
half-century as perhaps it has scarcely been widened in all the 
centuries that have followed. Tho old world of classical learn- 
ing had been thrown open to it, aud from it the Bible woe no 
longer kept hidden. Its range was no more to he limited to our 
island-home, “ and, as ever happens, its strength and sagacity in- 
creased with the increase in the held of its operations.” If the 
progress of discovery owed much to this intellectual cause, it paid 
back its debt to the full. There is a fine passage in ono of 
Ilazlitt s Lectures on tho dramatic literature of the age of Eliza- 
beth, in which he gives a sketch of the three great causes which, 
according to him, at that time “ operated to mould and Btamp the 
poetry of tho country.” Third among these causes he places “ the 
discovery of tho New World and the reading of voyageB and 
travels. Green islands and golden sands seemed to arise, as by 
enchautmont, out of the boBom of tho watery waste, and invite 
the cupidity, or wing tho imagination, of the dreaming speculator. 
Fairyland was realized in new and unknown worlds. • . • The 
people, tho soil, the clime, everything gave unlimited scope to the 
curiosity of tho traveller and reader. Other manners might be 
said to enlarge tho bounds of knowledge, and new mines of 
wealth were tumbled at our feet It is from a voyage to the 
Straits of Magellan t hat Shakspenre has taken the hint of Prospered 
Enchanted Isle.” He next quotes those beautiful lines in which 
{Sponsor defends hituself against the charge that his Faerie Queene 
is but “ tho abundance of nil idle brain ” and “ painted forgery.” 
If any ono maintains that none do know “ where is that nappy 
land of £aerio,” to him the poet answers : — 

But lot that mail with better nonce advize, 

That of the world Jo» 8 t purl, to us is rod ; 

And daily how through hardy onterprize 
Many groat n»gioiiN are discovered. 

Which to lain age were never mentioned. 

Who over hoard of th' Indian Bern ? 

Or who in venturous vcwcll measured 
The Ainn/011 huge river, now found trow ? 

Or fruitfulleat Virginia who did ever vcw ? 

It is not too much to sny that no one has much chance of enter- 
ing into tho world of thought in which Spenser, Shaknpearo, and 
even Milton lived who will not take tho trouble to read some at 
least of tho voyages of their groat countrymen. Like 
Desdemona they must “ seriously incline ” to hear the narrator a» 
he speakB 

of ant res vast and d^sertH idle. 

Rough quarriep, rooks and hills urhose heads touch heaven, 

* * * • • 

And of tho Cannibals that each other eat, 

The Anthropophagi ami inon whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 

The present is an age of handbooks; if there is no royal road to 
learning, it is hoped that at least a common one has at last been 
provided iu half-crown manuals. It was only the oihoT day that 
we read somewhere or other that a work that has been lately 
published about Pepys would teach the reader far more than all 
the volumes of the Diary. There may be extracts of beef and 
essences that in one spoonful contain the nourishment of a whole 
meal. Hut great writers arc not like great oxeu, and thdse who 
wish to really know them must take them os they are in all their 
bulk. We must go eveu further than this. If we would really 
know tho men of any one time we must read the hooka 
which they read, not much less than the books Which they 
wrote. At nil events, wo must read a selection— a selection, but 
not an abridgment, still less a manual. It would seem to be th* 
case with many people that their minds are so thoroughly 
modern, that they find a great difficulty in reading anything 
which has not been carefully prepared by one whom we may 
perhaps be allowed to call a literary cook. The great thoughts of 
old writers have to be first hashed aud then highly seasoned 
before such people as these can manage in any way to swallow 
them. Iu this they remind us of a custom among the Esquimaux a* 
told in the account of Frobisher’s voyages. “ The women,” says the 
writer, “ fend their children with ffeeh which first they do a little 
chew in their own mouths.” Yet it is not easy to believe that 
oven these lazy readers, if they once made the effort, would find 
any difficulty in going through the narratives that are contained 
in t he volume before us. Mr. Payne has spared them one trouble* 
lie has skimmed for them the very cream of Hakluyts pollection, 
and has successfully guarded them against the chance of stumbling 
on n single dull piece of writing. But, happily, besides these fritters 
in the field of literature, there are many wno only want a guide te 
lead them into new paths of learning. To them Hakluyt* collec- 
tion may be known only by name. They will be delighted to read 
these thirteen narratives, which, to use the editor’s words, “reflect* 
with the closeness and fidelity which only belongs to contemporary 
records, the aspect presented to English eyes by the great field of 
new enterprise which was opened beyond the sea to Englishmen 
of Elizabeth’s reign. Thoso who wrote them,” he goes on to say, 
“were, for the most part, men who had themselves taken an 
active part in the work, and who were scholarly enough to us* 
the pure and expressive English of Bhakepeaie’s day with ease and 
effect.” 

There is yet another doss of readon for whom they ought to 
have a strong attraction. Unless English school boys are greatly 
changed for the worse, there ought to be many a one among them 
whom they will cheat of his hour of piny os much es ever did 
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Scott’s Marmion cheat their grandfathers. But at times we fear 
that JRobiruon Crusoe no logger holds its place os prime favourite 
among young reader*. Their taste, like that of their elders, is too 
often spoilt by the highly-seasoned dishes which are served up 
before them. Fidelity to nature seems to have lost much of its charm 
even with the young amidst the general rage for what is called sen- 
sational writing. Yet we must confess that we cannot help looking 
upon the boy who says that he does not care for Robinson Crusoe 
in much the same way os Johnson looked upon Bishop Percy’s 
daughter, who said she had never read Pilgrims Progress. 44 No l ” 
replied the Doctor, 41 then 1 would not give one farthing for you 1 ” 
We shall be slow, however, to admit that an English schoolboy 
oon be indifferent to these old talcs of daring of the great seamen 
of his race. He must be moved as bo reads how high these Bailors 
bold the name of Englishmen, and how they felt, in the extremity 
of peril, that 44 they should,” to quote one of the writers, 41 as true 
Englishmen and faithful friends, supply one another's wants in all 
fortunes add dangers.” 

What a happy use might be made of such a collection of voyages 
os this if out oi it geography were taught ! Nothing can well be 
^drearier than the common manuals through which children ore 
carried, or rather driven, as they aro taught the names of places. 
Who cores to know the position of a country or a town of which 
be knows nothing except that it is marked on a map ? But the 
doss which should follow Drake, lor instance, in his famous voy- 
age round the world, with a good chart before their eyes, would 
find that geography is indeed a study of high interest. We could 
certainly nave wished that Mr. Payne had been somewhat more 
liberal in his supply of notes. While his introductions are all 
that we could desire, wo see places where a note, either on the 
meaning of a word or some point in geography, might with ad- 
vantage have been added. We must not, however, let our lost 
word be one of censure; but we must thank him fox thus placing 
within the reach of the general reader a book which is, in so high 
a degree, both interesting and instructive. 


ETCHINGS OF AMERICAN FERNS* 

E NGLISH fern collectors rarely trouble themselves much 
about the range and number of exotic species. The pleasure of 
the game, as of most of such pastimes, depeuds upon its exactitude. 
There are exactly fifty species of ferns known to exist within the 
British Islands, and the Collection becomes a sort of solitaire-board, 
the object being to fill that half-century of spaces as soon as 
possible. It has hardly been sufficiently observed how much the 
precision of attainable aim has to do with the pleasure of sport ; 
the fact must be commended to the notice of the next writer on 
the natural history of collecting. To come down to the humblest 
daaa of acquisition, how many thousands of young persons take 

f kasure in collecting poBtage-stampB, the actual number of which 
known and catalogued, while how few have the courage to put 
out upon the trackless and practically limitless ocean of post- 
marks ! If we rise to the healthier pursuit of most schoolboys, how 
immense a preponderance we find of collections of butterflies, 
where the number is strictly limited, over those of moths whero 
the range, when we go down to the groups of minuter forms,* the 
forties* and tineaefa, is too wide for the ambition of a lifetime ! 
But ferns are the butterflies of botany, and they attract the col- 
lector in the same way, by their restricted range and definite 
number. Ho will be surprised to find, if he opens the attractive 
volume before us, that the collection of ferns m North America, 
notwithstanding the immense and varied range of territory covered, 
is no less exciting than it is in England. For, while we possess 
fifty indigenous species, it appears that in a tract of the American 
continent including all Oamula and New England, and extending 
in the west beyond Kentucky and south to the borders of Georgia, 
there are only known to science sixty-seven nativo varieties. 

We learn with surprise that Mr. Williamson’s is the first popular 
handbook on American ferns yet published. The author, who 
scarcely gives us any letterpress, ana who depends entirely upon 
his illustrations, first essayed his work in modest form, as The 
Ferns of Kentucky , His book, however, was felt to 41 supply 
a want/ and the ferns of that State are so characteristic 
of the whole of North-Eastern America that he was able, by 
including,, a few more species, to give a new edition a more 
national importance. English fern lovers would perhaps vulue 
the volume more if some fuller account were given of the 
habits and distribution of each species ; but the plates alone 
am of great charm and interest. It will perhaps he of most 
Importance to English readers if we consider tirat the simi- 
larities, and secondly the differences, that exist between the 
Bnglish and American flora in this particular. We are bound to 
take Mr. Williamson as correct in his statements, and especially in 
his limitation of existing species. The anarchy that exists in the 
aomanelattsre of ferns— an anarchy that can most easily be brought 
i flym to the reader by the instance that one single genus is known 
to botanists, according to the school they have been brought up 
in, a§ faetrea, pdyetichum, asptdium, dryopteris , and nephrodium 
— jthls anamhf determines us, in speaking of ferns both English 
and American , to use the old English name, and not Mr. 
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Williamson’s name. For American species mo must use American 
naradS,,.. 

In the first place, it is a very curious fact that twenty out of 
our fifty specie! are found to do indigenous also in America; 
although we confess that, to obtain this clear number, we have 
forced ourselves to believe that our British Cystopterie jDiokieana , 
the very doubtful species found only in a cave near Aberdeen, 
is not distinct from the American Cystopteris montana i, which it 
Bee ms to resemble in its lush growth and crowded pinna. The 
very common English ferns seem, from Mr. Williamson's brief notes, 
to bo as abundant in the States ns with us. The ordinary wood 
polypody, the long rhizomes of which, rooted in the branches of 
trees, and covered with a shaggy, golden beard, are so familiar 
an object in all parts of our islands, is so common in America, 
44 that it gives a character to the vogetatiun.” Its refined relative, 
the oak-fern, is equally at home on both sides of the Atlantic; but, 
in the place of our beech-fern, pheyopteris, the Americans have a 
polypodioides , in the etching of which, however, we deteot nothing 
that distinguishes it from the British species. The Transatlantic 
hexagonoptera, on the other hand, is easily distinguished from the 
rohn'tianum of our limestone districts, with its clammy touch and 
strong geranium odour. The common bracken is as characteristic 
a feature of American landscape as it is of English. We wonder 
if Mr. Williamson knows the curious WeBt-country superstition 
that all the bracken in the world Iiab but one root, and that that 
i8 the reason why the plant can never bo eradicated. The main 
stock of this single root muBt lie, it would seem, somewhere 
cIobo under the still vexed Bermoothes. Among the asplmiums , 
Great Britain and America possess alike trichotnanes and viride 
— the twins of the fern family, 44 Brunette, the dark, and Blan- 
cheline, the fair ” — ruta-muraria, whose rich, round fronds leave oil 
meddling fingers ns rich a dust as any butterfly’s wing, and 
jUixfwmina , gcnteolest of fernB, by European botanists long since 
separated from the coarse and .wiry company of asplmiums , and 
made to sit solitary as a genus, athyrium . Of the other Ameri- 
can asplentums , some, such as the broadly lanceolate ebenoides , 
and angnstifolium in its simplicity, aro entirely strange to us. 
Others seem but narrowly divided from our species ; Bradleyi , 
which grows on bluffs of sandstone in Kentucky, is veir like our 
familiar marinum , although the latter prefers a shady humid 
locality ; montanum comes as close to our lanceolatum as cousins 
can venture to do, while parmdum seems to be the lost norm from 
which all known asplmiums have diverged. It is to be noticed, 
however, that the States do not possess any of our moTfp eccentric 
asplentums , such as the pointed and scarcely fern-like germantcum 
and septentrional e, with their dried flicker of fronds, or Petr arches, 
the rarest of British species, which looks as though a misebiovous 
child had robbed it of half its pinnules. The commonest fern of 
English lanes, Asplmium adiantum-nigrum , is also unknown in 
America, and there seems to be no species there which exactly 
takeB its place. 

The thn*e extraordinary genera with which botanists close their 
category of the JUicints , the so-called 44 flowering-ferns, ” are repre- 
sented more abundantly, but not moito characteristically, than in the 
British Isles. For instance, we have but one Osmunda , the magni- 
ficent regalis , which makes all swampy places golden in autumn 
with its vast spikes of seed at the end of its pale fronds ; but the 
Americans, in addition to this their commonest species, have a 
Claytoniana and a cinnamoniana not specially distinct in form or 
structure. The genus botrychinm , the moon-tern or lunary, to the 
magical powers of which several of the Elizabethan poets bear 
testimony, is represented all over both hemispheres by one very 
beautiful species, which occurs as far away as Kamskhatka. This 
is the only variety known in the British Isles ; but the Americans 
possess no less than seven species, several of which lose the 
peculiar form which we know in the lunary — that is, the cluster 
of kidney-shaped pinna? — and approximate the osmundas and even 
the lastrcsas in shape. Last of all the genus ophioglossum , or adder's 
tongues, which are to the races of ferns what the lampreys are to 
the race of fishes, has two representatives in America as with us, 
though only one of these, vulyatum , is common to both hemi- 
spheres. In each case there is besides this a pigmy Bpecies, a little 
withered tongue a couple of inches high, which is called 
Itisitanicnm in Europe, and bidbosum in America, the only ap- 
parent difference being that the former has a fibrous and the latter 
a tuberous root. 

Among striking forms that occur among British ferns, and are 
not found in America, the delicate and transparent filmy-ferns, 
hymmophyllum , are perhaps the most noticeable by their absence. 
The English hard-fern, Blechnum spicant , one of the commonest 
adornments of our moorlands and watercourses, has no near 
relative across the Atlantic. Our parsley-fern, Allosome crispus, is 
also unknown ; but is represented by an American parsley-fern, 
Cryptogramme acrostichoides, which would seem, from Mr. William- 
son’s etching, to be only distantly allied to the English species. 
Of the vast genus adiantum , the true Maidenhairs, each continent 
possesses one species in its northern districts ; ours, rite hope and 
despair of collectors, is Capillus Veneris \ that of the Northern 
States is pedatum, one of the commonest inmates of our conserva- 
tories, where it is largely cultivated for bouquets. 

The American fern-flora possesses a few types unfamiliar to us. 
Four speoies of cheilanthss present us with a curiously woolly or 
hirsute fern, divided into innumerable pinnules, and pres er ving the 
pubescence from the root to the very tins of the fronds. A delicate 
genus, pellma, is recommended to gardeners by the deep- purple 
colour and eccentric shape of its principal species. The wood* 
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vardiat, giant fern that fill the swamps of Virginu*,j$Semble 
nothing that we know on this aide of the ocean. Bat, on the 
whole, there are only two ferns which are entirely strange to us iu 
form and habit. One of these is Schizaa pusilla, a dainty little 
planyfound in the pine wastes of New Jersey, which throws up 
threRs three or four inches high, at the extreme end of which is 
fastened a little cluster of pinnce, looking, in Mr. Williamson's 
etching, like the very point of a beech-leaf. The other is the 
olimbing-fern, Lygodium palmatum , a plant stranger still to those 
who have not seen it in English conservatories, where itB eccen- 
tricity and beauty are making it a great favourite. This fern 
throws out slender, flexible stalks many feet in length, with star- 
like fronds at long intervals, the whole starting from a running 
root-etook, bo that a healthy plant can he trained over trellis- 
work, and form a little fairy bower for a dormouse or a green 
frog. It is certainly one of the prettiest and strangest ferns in the 
world, and seems to bo quite Abundant in the States. 

Mr. Williamson's etchings are careful and faithful in most in- 
stances, but the plates seem to be worn and the impressions are 
rather faint. In some coses, where the fern is a familiar British 
species, we do not find it characterized so faithfully os we should 
wish. The illustration of rutamuraria , for instance, must have 
been taken from a weak and straggling specimen, or else the 
habit of the plant is very different in America. It is a curious 
fault, too, in a botanist, to omit the one distinction between tricho- 
mona and viride, the dark stalk in one case and the pale one in the 
other ; Mr. Williamson s etching makes virido the darker of the 
two if anything. But these are exceptions, and, sis a rule, the 
etchings aro very pretty in themselves, and exact from a scientific 
point of view. 


NOTES AND SKETCHES FROM THE WILD COASTS OF 
NIFON.* 

J APAN bos been a favourite theme with authors of Ute. We 
have had works on beaten and unbeaten tracks through the 
country and on the arts and language of the people, and now 
Captain St. John supplements tho information we have thus 
obtained by giving us an account of his shooting tours on the wild 
coasts of Yesso. Captain St. John tells us in his prefaco that he 
was induced to publish the present work by the advice of friends. 
We always look on this kind of announcement as ominous. If 
an author has anything of value to say, he is generally well aware 
of the fact, and dons not require the pressure of friends to induce 
him to appear in print ; at the same time Captain Si. John’s frank 
admission that he has not tho Btime confidence as his friends in the 
probable success of his book, and that his sketches are u rough,” 
and have no pretension to being scientific, disarms criticism to a 
certain extent, and compels us to treat the book on the level he 
has chosen for it. 

This being accepted, the book is not without its morits. The 
author visited parts of Japan which have scarcely been trodden by 
any English traveller, except Miss Bird, and he had even more 
opportunities of mixing with the people than were enjoyed by that 
adventurous lady. His love of sport led him into out-of-the-way 
districts, and brought him into communication with the in- 
habitants of secluded villages, among whom the n&tivo manners 
and customs remain untainted with any foreign influences. But 
with all these advantages he never peered below tho surfaco of all 
be saw and heard. He does not appear to have mude any effort 
to learn the language of the people, but to have been content to 
observe and to pick up scraps of information at secondhand. The 
island of Yesso, which forms the chief subject of his notes, is the 
northernmost portion of Japan, now that Saghalien has been 
absorbed by tho Russians, and is interesting on account of its phy- 
sical features and its inhabitants. The results of volcanic action 
on the surface of the soil Are everywhere apparent, and impart a 
bold and striking aspect to the scenery, whilo the vogetation, 
which, in spite of tho rigour of the wintry skies, is luxuriant, 
adds a wild charm to the landscape. Bears, deer, wild boars, and 
foxes have almost undisputed possession of tho forests, and are 
disturbed only by the occasional attacks of the native Ainos, who 
venture inland from the coasts only to seek for food in winter when 
the shores are deserted by the fish, and for Bkins and horns for the 
purposes of trade. * 

Of the Ainoe themselves Captain St. John has not much to tell 
us, and on the subject of their language hiB information is vAgue. 
u They have/' be says, “ no written language. In connexion with 
Japanese a mixture of both is used.” Having disburdened himself 
of this enigmatic sentence, he passes on to the more familiar subjects 
of their appearance, and their manners and customs. Unlike the 
Japanese, their physique is square and powerful, - 

their features are regular and good, and in expression decidedly pleasing ; 
they have neither the high cheek-bone nor oblique upper eyelid peculiar to 
the Mongolian family. . . Their temples are flat j forehead broad, square, 
and high ; areh of tho head flat; entire head round and well Bhnped ; their 
Hpe are fall, bat not particularly bo, eyes very dark, eyebrows straight, and 
parallel to the axis of the orbits. Their most peculiar characteristic is their 
hair, which is very coarse, black, long, and straight, and in great provision 
' in both sexes. The men wear long, flowing boards and moustaches. Their 
entire body is invariably covered with hair, and very frequently to an ex- 
traordinary degree. The children are also hairy little things. 

■ Notes and Sketches from the Wild Coasts of Ninon ; with Chapters on 
Cruising after Pirates in Chinese Waters . By Captain H. C. St John. BN. 
Edinburgh: David Douglas. z 88 o. 


But, though superior to the Japanese in outward bearing and 
appearance, they are infinitely inferior to them in every other 
respect. Of all civilizing, arts they are completely ignorant — and, 
indeed, are little removed from savages. Their dwellings are the 
rudest huts, and their habits are filthy. Button the other band, 
they are peaceable, honest. And hospitable. 

No gleam of a higher life breaks the monotonous dreariness of 
their existence. Religion they have none, and their only objects 
of worship are posts of peeled wood, “ whittled nearly to the top, 
from which the pendent shavings full down in white curls." A 
few birds and boasts have a degree of Bauctity attaching to them, 
and bears enjoy the doubtful privilege of being so highly esteemed 
for their strength and courage that it is the object of every Aino 
to kill as many as he can, that he may inherit the characteristics 
of his victims. Each spring young bears are caught, which, after 
having been carefully suckled by the wives of the chiefs, And 
tended until they aro full-grown, are ruthlessly murdered at a 
public festival, amid shouts of u We kill you, O bears! come back 
soon into Ainos.” A feast follows, at which the carcases' are de- 
voured and an inordinate quantity of siiko, the national spirit, is 
drunk. Tho subjection of these poor savages to their more irftel- 
lectual neighbours is complete, and the contempt in which they 
are held by the Japaneso is equalled only by the fear they enter- 
tain for their masters. 

The fisheries of the island furnish employment to a large pro- 
portion of the inhabitants. The coasts and rivers abound with 
salmon and other kinds of fish, which are exported to Japan and 
China in large quantities. Captain St. John asserts that in the 
Ishkari River 6 ,ooo tons of salmon aro annually taken between the 
end of August and the beginning of November; and, in partial 
confirmation of this statement, Miss Bird says that on this river 
20,000 salmon are not uufrequently landed in a pair of seines 
in one day. But, though ownora of all this wealth, the Ainos 
are only allowed a small share of the profits. Breechloading 
rifles, ironclads, mid tho now universities of Yedo and Yoko- 
hama aro expensive institutions; and, though they contribute 
nothing to the protection or enlightenment of the Ainos, they add 
mightily to the taxcb extracted from these unfortunate people, who 
aro callod upon to pay over to the imperial exchequer from ten to 
twenty-five per cent, of tho value of the yields of the fisheries. 

But the Ainos interested Captain St. John less than the animals 
which share the possession of the i&laud with them. He is evi- 
dently not only a sportsman, but a keen lover of natural history 
also. Ilia observations on tho habits of the objects of the chase 
are minute and accurate ; and his book, if it had no other value, 
would be an interesting contribution to the natural history of 
Japan. Of the Japanese in tho other islands* of the Japanese 
group bis verdict is in accord with that of all those acquainted 
with the country, morn especially na it was before the late mania 
for everything European seized upon the Government. Their 
kindly hospitality, the cheerfulness of their dispositions, and the 
primitive simplicity of their manners won for them golden 
opinions from travellers, and especially from those who had 
previously experienced the chilling indifference of the Chinese 
pcoplo. •Instead of a studied coldness, if not direct rudeness, 
travellers were received in out-of-the-way villages with a frank 
and genial welcome ; and, instead ol‘ their arrival being the signal 
for the disappearance of the women and children, the young girls 
greeted them with a friendly Ohayu, “Good day to you? "and busied 
themselves in providing a comfortable lodging for them. It is 
unfortunately true that, ns Captain St. John says, “the refined and 
gentle maimers of tho natives soon disappear before this Western 
civilization.” The majority of tho foreigners who visit Japan is com- 
posed of merchant sailors, who have introduced into the ports all 
the evils belonging to a higher civilization, with but slight traces 
of its more elevating effects. To such influences a simple-minded, 
impulsive people, such ns the Japanese, are peculiarly susceptible, 
and, when foreign liquor accompanies theses debased foreign manners, 
drunkenness, coarseness, and vulgarity naturally follow. 

A curious illustration of the inferior position occupied by 
Japanese women was observed by Captain St. John at the narbour 
of Matoya, where a particular kind of edible seaweed is found in 
largo quantities. The divers employed to collect the weed were, 
he noticed, all women, and on inquiring the reason he was told 
that, in consequence of a man having been on one occasion 
seriously bitten oy a large tisb when engaged in the work, it was 
now deemod advisable to employ women only: — 

At low water [says the author, in describing the operations of the divers] 
numbers of bouts putmut from the villages, having one man and eight or 
ten women in each. Tho man manages tho boat, while the women strip 
find drop quietly into tho water. Each woman has a tub, which floats on 
tho surface ; until filled by the owner’s repeatedly diving and bringing a 
handful of wood up at a time. These women remain under water about 
thirty seconds, and on coming to the surface float about as much at home 
as a lot of seals, diving again in a very short time. . . . For two hours 
or more they will stick to their work, then coming on shore stand or squat 
round a huge fire, lighted on purpose, in some sheltered nook. Here they 
chat and bake their olive-coloured bodies to a good brick-dust red. 

Having completed his servico in Japan, Captain St. John 
sailed for Hong Kong, where he exchanged his hitherto peaceful 
occupation of surveying for an active pursuit of pirates. It is an 
undoubted fact that tho southern coasts of China are infested by 
pirates, who prey, not only on the junks of their countrymen, but 
on becalmed sailing vessels and small passenger steamers be- 
longing to foreigners, and no doubt Captain St. John did good 
service in the raids he made upon their haunts. But there if an 
air of wholesale condemnation in his narrative of his anti-piratical 
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firmsffll which suggests the. unpleasant thought that perhaps, 
liter all, bo may in some instances have been mistaken. In fact, 
on one occasion, a party of English friends, who ventured to 
approach his vessel in a junk, vory narrowly escaped being raked 
by his ever-wsdy Armstrong before they could give him to under- 
stand Jtliat they wore no pirates, there is nothing in the 
outward appearance of a piratical jitnk to distinguish it from 
an honest trader. They are both iully armed, one for offence 
and the other for defence. It is only, therefore, on overwhelming 
evidence that any condemnation can be arrived at. ■ This, judging 
from what Captain St. John tells, he does not alwayBseem to have 
had, and yet no had no hesitation in attacking and destroying 
whole fleets of junks. All this portion of his work is, however, a 
tale of bygone days; post rank was still to be won, and the 
author could boast "but of a gunboat as his domain. ThiB ana- 
chronism illustrates one of the inconveniences of the book. We 
are never sure of what year the author is speaking. It is true that 
dates are occasionally mentioned, but when three separate tours of 
service in Japan are referred to, and events are related which oc- 
curred on more than one visit to China, the medley is likely to 
result in some mental confusion. His description of the scene of 
the death of St. Francis Xavier on the island of Ohang-chuon is an 
instance in point. The casual reader would naturally imagine that the 
spot was now the same 44 Cod-forsaken sort of place ” that Captain 
St. John describes ; whereas for more than a deendo a handsome 
little chapel has covered the spot where the saint diod, and where 
his body awaited its removal to its present resting-place at Goa. 

Of Captain St. John’s style we cannot say much in praise, and 
though the work is not without interest, its materials are of so 
fragmentary and personal a nature that it is likoly to en joy a higher 
estimation among his friends than among the public at large. 


TWO MTXOK NOVELS* 

I N spite of all tho vices laid by novelists at the door of the 
higher classes, they have generally been admitted to possess 
the virtue of self-restraint in language and outward manners. The 
nobly-born gentlemen and ladies, on the contrary, whose sayingH 
and doings till the pages of j Divided present a singular combination 
of impulse and calculation. They pour out their feelings on the 
most delicate subjects to utter strangers, they nhuso their nearest 
relations in terms that would not he out of "place in Seven Dials, 
at the aame moment that they are laying elaborate piano for the 
furtherance of their own desires. Their conduct is neither pro- 
bable nor pleasaht. At tbe opening of the story the heroine, 
Sylvia Forties, daughter of a baronet living in Grosvenor 
Square, presents herself before an eminent physician to whom 
she is completely unknown, and tells him that. Bhe menus to feign 
illness in order that ho may he called in, and despatch her to 
Brighton for a change of air. At Brighton she will find Mr. 
Percy Meynell,. a penniless young man, to whom she had engaged 
herself, but whom she resigned, in consequence of the pressure 
laid on her by her mothor, in favour of a rich, stupid, and coarse 
Mr. Lionel Wyndhum, in a few days to becomo her bridegroom. 
"What is her object in this trip to tho seaside does not clearly 
appear, as she announces in the same breath her intention to fulfil 
her promise to hex fumed ; but seure is not tho leading character- 
istic of any of the people in Divided. The doctor declines to 
further this scheme, and the marriage takes place ns arranged. 
Mr. Meynell, the discarded lover, makes up his mind that the path 
of duty leads him to take a rich wife, and he expresses this deter- 
mination with the frankuesB and good taste common to all the 
characters 

44 Poor child, poor doar sweet child,” lie had said [the observat ion refer* 
to Sylvia], 44 she loves mo, and I love, iter with all uiy heart, but nothing 
save misery can be the consequence. For her sake, no less thim for my 
own, 1 will put a barrier between us which even love cannot overleap ; to- 
morrow morning I will nsk old Faulkner to give me Margaret. She iwi’t 
altogether disagreeable, und, if l am to 1 m* married, 1 may as well take her 
and her money, besides, 1 have flirted desperately by reason of tuy 
wretchedness, and if 1 retreat now, I shall get into bad odour with all wary 
mothers. Yes ! It is better for Sylvia that i make Miss Faulkner iny wife 
08 soon as possible.” 

This delicate-minded young man, who bns such limited ideas about 
loves power of overleaping barriers, does not, however, marry the 
heiress. She breaks off the engagement at tho Inst moment in 
favour of a lord, and Percy speaks of the ailuir in these terms : — 

44 Heard the nows ? ” he said to every acquaintance he encountered. 

• 4 What news do you mean ? ” 

44 Oh, about myself; just a little agreeable trifle, you know.” 

Boon after Ibis Mr. Wyndham is drowned when skating, and bis 
rival plucks up heart, and when the first year bos elapsed propose 
again, Mid is mjected. Then Mr. Meynell resolves to work at the 
Bar, and betakes himself to Bloomsbury, whore he boards with a 
struggling barrister and well-conncctod wife, it is curious to 
notice tbe way in which Bloomsbury is looked on by all the dia- 
meters— by those who are supposed to be sensible, as well os by 
those wire are not. If Bloomsbury were a little back slum in 
Bermondsey they could sot be in more complete ignorance of 
ill geography It is no less instructive to notice the manner 

Dmukd* A Novel. By the Author of 44 Shakespeare Btorke Simply 
a val*. London : JCemutgtan & €«. 

A Fair Barbarian, By Mrs, F. H* Burnett, Author of 44 That Lass o' 
iowdeV* London s Warns & Ca. 


in wnuh professional men are regarded, and regard themselves. 
Lady Fortiss herself, the wife of a baronet, contemcdatw a 
lady who marries a barrister, or her own daughter, who ultimattfy 
wishes to marry the eminent physician, With muck the mmm 
feelings that a countess two hundred years ago would hsTMBtas 
tftined when she beard of a projected attianee between a eSRd of 
her own and the family chaplain or the village apothecary. Even 
tbe more democratic members of her world only admit people en- 
gaged in professions on sufferance, and are the subject of many 
comments for inviting even men of genius to their evening parties. 
Nor does this point of view seem strange to the physician- weave 
not thrown so intimately into the company of the barrister. “I 
know I am not her equal in station/’ says Dr. Clarke Taylor 
when he is proposing for Sylvia, and it appears perfectly natural 
to all parties that he should so consider himself. 

The language of Divided is such as might be expected from the 
plot and the characters. 

“ Mamma, 1 have Homothing to nay to you” [observes the elder daughter 
of Lady Fortim]. “Mrs. Meynell told you a horrid lie, a mean lie too, 
about the people Percy in living with. Ilu you know who they ere? . . . 
Mrs. Walsmgh&me, the vulgar woman in whose house young Meymffhas 
taken up his abode, is the daughter of your friend Gladys, and of him who 
would now be Lord Milbury.” 

We cannot sufficiently admire the naivete of the assumption that 
vulgarity was impossible to the daughter of one who might have 
become a lord; but we are quite willing to allow that Mrs. 
Walsinghame was possessed of very remarkable qualities, for she 
could contrive to keep her two children spotlessly clean in a small 
house in Bloomsbury at a late hour in tbe afternoon. The English 
tongue is not, however, good enough to express the sentiments of 
these high-born people, who, like the gods in Homer, have a 
language) different from that of mortals. French and Italian 
epithets are scattered liberally through the pages, in a manner 
suggestive of the game in which nouns and adjectives are given at 
hazard, and it is left to the skill of each person to bring them into 
the story. “Lady Forties was a little surprised by tbe quiet 
dignity with which Mrs. Walsinghame ” (the daughter of the 
possible lord) 44 received her overtures of friendship on the occa- 
sion of her Becond call in Tnviton Street, but she wob forced to 
acknowledge to herself cn petto that it was very 4 good form.’ ” 
“ You aro no judge of the comme-il-fant” observes another 
lady. “ 4 I knew her very well/ said Percy, trying to be dfyayi r 
but looking a little disturbed ”; and again, a few pages on, “She 
bad not exclaimed 4 Who can it be from’ or 1 One of TompkmBs 
stupid letters, 1 shan’t read it now/ as we all do exclaim when we 
are perl'octly ddpatjd (*«?) as to our correspondents.” 

But perhaps it is hypercritical to quarrel with our author over 
her choice of foreign words, when tbe English her characters in- 
dulge in leaves so much to be desired — almost as much indeed os- 
their sentiments. “ Very so is a favourite mode of expression 
with them. Howover, elegance of language is hardly to be ex- 
pected from a gentleman who, after his wife’s desperate illneSs, 
remarks to her doctor, “ They tell me Bhe is going ou well — where’s 
the proof of it so long as she lies there looking so detestably 
weedy ¥ ” from another gentleman who says of the heiress to 
whom he had proposed for her money, 44 1 would not marry the 
woman now if the alternative wus penal servitude for life”; or 
from ladies who speak of their male acquaintances without any 
bundle to their names. 

With Mrs. Burnett’s name on the title-page it is needless to say 
that A Fair Barbarian is quite another sort of book. The fair 
barbarian is, in fact, a very rich and pretty girl from Nevada, 
who drops unexpectedly into the midst of a little town like Cran- 
ford in Mra. Goakell’s novels to pay her aunt a visit. Her calm 
self-possession and elegant toilettes produce a great sensation 
among the old maids and young ladies, who are nil accustomed to 
take their fashions from Miss Gbiekie, the one milliner of the 
place, and their manners from Lady Theobald, their autocrat. 
Octavio, however, unlike Miss Daisy Miller, of whom she some- 
times remind* us, is merely frank, not fast. (She is willing, and 
even anxious, to loam English ways of behaving, though she 
admits that it is not as nice to be found fault with as she expected 
it would bo. lint, notwithstanding her simplicity, she has a trait 
which bos occasionally surprised us in other American girl* 
of whom we have road — we moan the way they pause and con- 
sider any remark made to them before they reply to it If an 
English maiden bus nothing ready to answer at toe moment ebo 
changes the subjoct ; but an American weighs the question care- 
fully, and then gives her opinion, a plan which undeniably has it* 
advantages. A very pretty and pathetic contrast to Octaxia i* 
provided in Lucia Gaston, the down-trodden granddaughter of 
ijady Theobald. Lucia is by nature of as open and true a dispo- 
sition as the girl she wishes to take for her friend, hut she ha* 
beeu driven into little concealments by the sternness of her grand- 
mother, and thus her love of truth aud her desire for peace «n per- 
petually at war. Octasvia produces a great effect on her, and ehe feel* 
impelled at times to speak out her own opinion, because she know* 
it is her temptation to be silent and cowardly, vet is visited 
by pangs of remorse afterwards, lest she should bane hem 
pert or ungxateful. These is much delicacy in thoe little 
portrait, and the reader feels hippier when Lucia is dflowed to 
marry in her own way, though it is to be rapntted that* in order 
to produce this desirable end, Mrs. Burnett shouldbave introduced 
the name of a living Eqgiiah neUeman into tbe story. We do* 
not feel much anxiety m to Ootam. Mbs is ♦ pleasant, fleeaMo 
girl ; but no one could doubt her ability to trim bar own way* 
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aadgattb* Utter of oMutHKN. X Fair Barbi irtdMfei^ on 
the wluftty niaaadd us bettor than any of Mrs. Burn##* other 
hooka, MU of elmrneas though those may be. Fortunately there 
low dialed; in the book, for Mrs. Burnett has hitherto depended 
frMfcJMiQh on hex clever use of provincial dialects. 


M. VALERIUS MART r A LIS.* 

I T IB perhaps not wonderful that a terse And appreciative trans- 
lation or Martial should be to sock — nay, thut even prose 
Tendons and literal renderings should strike tho scholarly reader as 
inadequate— because his fame depends on liis patten as well as his 
humour, and he shines in tenderness and beauty as well as in lighter 
dMoriptions and vert ds ttociUL Perhaps therefore it is unfair to 
expect that the great and unique epigrammatist should bo repre- 
sented in any one version with unvarying success, and certainly 
tre have found it so in some two or three French versions, and 
more th*" one or two English translations in prose or metre. 
We have now before us two volumes, a translation and a com- 
pendious edition of the author ; the former like Martial in tho 
SmTS Ot "* 1 be gives of himself, good, bad, and indi Heron t by startB, 
hut, on the whole, possessed of considerable merit; tho latter, 
the careful and often ingenious work of a ripe scholar and tutor 
who h a#, besides giving to young students a careful selection of the 
best epigrams, also taken considerable pains to correct and reduce tlio 
exaggerated estimates of German Professors such as VV. IS. To u del 
<ttt the average morality of Martial. Ho reckons him ns one of 
several literary names of excellence imported from Spain into Koine 
in the latter half of the first century aft or Christ which laid claim 
to real genius, and were masters in tlieir particular branch of 
art. He was born at Bilbilis, a Homan colony on a rock over the 
river Solo, famed for its gold and its steel manufacture ; and his 
parents, Fronto and Flaxiiln, were rich onough to give him educa- 
tion and culture, though probably nothing in the way of money. 
To Rome he went at twenty-three, about six years before Nero’s 
death, carrying, perhaps, letters to the house of Seneca, from 
Spain, end so gaining introduction to tho house of tho Pisos. It does 
not seetn that he ever followed any calling save literature ; and 
•our dear information of his life from himself begins about five 



Semestris,” *.«. a military tribuueship resigned after Bix months, 
though conveying equestrian privileges for life. Besides getting 
Roman citizenship ftoni the Court of Domitian for several 
provincials, he does not seem to have got many more marks of 
palace favour than an occasional invitation ; but, as Mr. Stephen- 
son shows, without Imperial favour Martial got considerable 
presents for his vetoes, and the client's rportula of more than 
emtum quadrant es, os well as the occasional presents of tho 
Saturnalia, Mr. Stephenson makes it pretty plain that tho poet’s 
poverty must have been exaggerated, and that many a modern 
literary would bo content with Martial s means. lie pro- 
bably had his N omen tan villa before that on the western slope of tho 
Quirinal. Mr. Stephenson too has cleared Martiul of another 
gratuitous charge— namely, the imputation of gross immo- 
rality; “There is no evidenco that he participated in tho 
grosser vices of his time. Ilia gravest fault seems to have been to 
tough where he should have felt shame, and made literary 
capital out of other men's vices.” lie refutes Touffbls unjust 
statement that the subjects of Martial’s epigrams are mostly trom 
the obscene side of real life. Much that 1ms been said of 
his fulsome flattery of Domitian is excusable on the score of liis 
necessity of Court patronage and his predisposition to magnify 
Bomitiam’a merits and overlook his limits. And a great deal 
to, atoned by warm-hearted kindliness to inferiors, the scopo he 
affords to incidents of genuine pathos, the indignation he leels at 
acts of selfish cruelty, and which is exhibited in, for example, 
i, gfl, on t he grave of the slave-boy Alcimus, or, ii. 66, the cruol 
Banishment inflicted by a Roman lady on bur tirewoman Flccim. 
Jtt may be well to quote Mr. Webb’s versions of those at this 
point, adding such light on both as Mr. Htephenson throws in. 
That on Alcimus alludes to the open space fringing tho high 
ixoudB Mood the city which formed the Roman cemeteries, 
** Akime quern rnptum domino crescentibus annis,* &c. : — 

Tom from tliy master's home by fate, 

Loved youth, in beauty's opening bloom, 

No Parian marble’s tottering weight 
With transient splendour marks thy tomb. 

For thee beside Labican way 
The box her pliant branches rears, 

And there the vine*H dark shadows piny 
O’er gross that's dewy with my tears. 

Accept, dear youth, what grief has done ; 

Thus lasting honour Mhalt thou crave. 

I oak when Fata my lifa has spun 
That such as these may deck my grave. — P. 5 (Webb). 

As Mr. Stophonson notes, Lavicana is Schneido win’s spelling on 

-* Bdsetsd Epigram s of Martial . Edited, with Notes, Introduction, and 
Appendices, by Rev. H. M. Stephenson, M.A., Head-Master of St. Peter’s 
York, &c. London : Maamillan & Co. 1880. 

Mwi Epigrams from Martial for English 'Headers, Translated by 
.*W. T.WeW>, M.A., Professor of History and Political Economy, Presidency 
College, Calcutta. London : Macmillan & Co. 1879. 


the faith of the best editions. The road ran jiest the Labieinm f 
La Colonna fifteen miles from Rome. Levi, m v. 2, suggests the 
sepulchral form, “ S.T.T.L. Sit tibi terra levis.” Some understand 
box on and prata to mean wreaths of box. leaves, and meadow 
flowers ; others, trees and turf, as is most in keeping with v. 8, 
“Jlinc tibi perpetuo tempore vivot honor." Jeremy Taylor, as 
Mr. Amos notes in liia Marital and the Modems, introilucos the two 
last lines in his funeral sermon on the Countess of Carbery ; Pope 
imitates their burden in liis u Elegy on the Memory of an Un- 
fortunate Lady” — “ What though no weeping loves thy ashes 
grace,” &c. 

The othor deals with the cruelty exercised by a Roman daxno on 
her tiring-woman, which the poet says made her deserve her head- 
shaving. The Romans fancied tho touch of a salamander would 
make the hair drop off. “ Unus do toto peccaverat orbs 
comarum ” : — 

Of all the ringlets that within 
Tlw bond’s encircling cluster lie, 

111-fastcn’d by a faltering pin, 

A single curl had slipped awry. 

With the same glass, iti which she spies 
This fault, the fair her vengeance sped, 

Beneath the. blow Plecunn lie* 

Struck down with bruised and bleeding head. 

Henceforward each ill-omened tress 
Let Lalugo disordered wear ; 

And never more may handmaid dress 
The locks of such n maniac's hail'. 

Let salamander mar their grace, 

Or ruthless razor sliave them clean ; 

That so the mirror’d form we trace 

May match the glass in which ’lis seen. — P. 17. 

In tho 1 1 8th Epigram of Book L is a pood epigram in witty reply to 
a stingy friend who asked the loan of Martial’s book. Ho is tala he 
may buy at small cost and trouble, but is hiding his meanness under 
a protended compliment. The whole is done in prose by Mr. Amos 
in Martial and the Modem*, p. 62, and from v. 10 to iS in the 
Westminster Review , p. 444 (sou Mart. 118, I, “Oecurris quotions 
Lupcrcu nobis”) : — x 

As often as you meet me, Lnpercus, 3*011 immediately any, “May I send 
my slave hoy that 3011 may give him 3’ntir hook of epigrams that I may 
return as soon as I Imvc read it.” 1 answer, “There is no need to put ydur 
boy to such trouble. Tis far to come to the peajr-tree, and 1 live up three 
pair of stairs, und those high ones (a ctl alti*). You can get what, you want 
much nearer. You often walk into Argilclum [ - J’atcr Lioatwr Row ?] ; 
you will lind there a shop opposite CivsiirV lmum ; its door-post# from top 
to bottom are covered with inscriptions, fiom which sou may sooulearn tho 
names of all the poets wiio-o works are f< r sale. Seek for mu out of these. 
You need not ask Atri rtus (for thin in the name, of the muster of tho bhop) 
if he cun find me. He will hand my hook down trom tho tiret or second 
nest, houud with purple and polished will) pumice, for the price of live 
denarii.” “ You are not worth so much,” quoLk Lupcrcus. “You speak 
wisely,” say I. 

We havo preferred tlio prose because given in full, whereas the 
verse is somewhat abridged, both equally indicating the book- 
shops and their old-fashioned sign-names. Honiitian, we find, was 
born in tlio sixth or Fouiegnuuite quarter of the cily. 

In Mart. Ep. i. 43, Martial has ft lively epigram on a stingy 
host, who set before his many guests nothing but a starved boar 
to eat. It begins 

Bia fibi treceni Illinois, Mancine, vocati, 

and is rendered thus by' James Elphiustone, a fair versifier of 
1782: — ^ ' *. 

Thine invited were yesterday', Mam in, threescore : 

N«>r whs anything served to thy guests but a boar. 

Not the grapes that the last from their parent depend. 

Nor the apples that with the mvccL pippin contend. 

Nor the pears that arc hound Uv tlio limboriy broom, 

Or pomegranates musl like fleering roses in bloom. 

Not a cone of rich clots, from the country afar. 

Not an olive l’ifuum had pout in ajar. 

Naked A per quite harmless Hie company charmed. 

And eontevwd himself .slain by a pigmy unarmed. 

But our 03 CD hud the seiihe, which uionc he would feast. 

On the sand we have often adorned such u beast, 
lienee to thee be a tusker presented no more. 

But he thou, Charidemus-likc, served to a boar. 

The use of “ bis triceni ” for an indefinite number of the f< meli- 
mela” or pippins, and the rural milk-cheeses of conical shape 
from Sassinn in Umbria, arc duly paralleled by Mr. Stephenson, 
who also points out the play on the meanings of pono to serve 
at table, exhibit in arena, and simply to set. “ May you never 
sit down to u boar after this, but bo set down face to faee to the 
boar that killed Oharidemus.” Martini is very Hush of epigrams 
on disappointed dinner-hunters of the Lype of fcieliua, such as are 
Lib. ii., xi.. xiv., and xxvii. The first is too long to quote, biit 
explains exhaustively why Selius has a clouded brow, and his ugly 
nose nourly touches the ground ; it is no friend’s £ite, or friend, 
wife, or slave’s doath ; no steward or bailiff has proved defaulter. 
It is but that he dines at home. Ode xxvii. is shorter and more 
manageable, and begins 

JLaudimtcm Seimra ccciue cum retia tendit 
Accipc mv«: legnti, rive patron us uguit ; 

“Eftccic,” “ gru viler,” ht I “ ncquiter,” “cugo,” 14 beats,” 

Hue volui ! facta Cut jam tibi coma; t«ce. 

It lias been thus translated anonymously : — 

Angling for dinner ; Charles, ut every lino 
1 read him, puts me to tlm blush ! 

Delicious ! charming ! requirin' ! Divine ! 

Hush, Charles I you’ve earned 3’our victuals! bush! 
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Here followB a version by Mr^Webb of an epigram on one who 
painted hair on his bald scalp ’ with black ointment. Martial tells 
him he will ziover need a barber — a sponge would at any time 
shave his head (vi. lvii- p. 69, Webb) : — 

Mooting iictis nngiicnti, Rhcrsbo, c/tpiJlos. 

Your head with unguents you besmear, 

And counterfeited locks appear ; 

And, riiochuM, with this painted hair 
You cover all the part that's bare. 

Mo nerd of n< isNor« for this head ; 

A sponge will shave it clean instead. 

Mr. Stephenson 'compares this epigram with \i. 74, where the best 
reading of v. 2 is “Oalvam trifilciu semitaius unguento ” (though 
some have read scmitactus, half-touched) ; the poet speaks of one 
who has “ walks (semita*) of coloured poumde between the wisps of 
hair on his bald head.” 

Every one is acquainted with some form of the jest about good 
water being dearer at L’avunna than wine, and wo ahull quote Mr. 
Webb's version ns our last sample for brevity, though for variety's 
sake we should have preferred to iind room for the description 
of Faustinus's Villa at liaise (iii. 58). The former ruus in 


Latin: — 


Cnllidus imposuit nuper mi hi cope Ravenna; ; 

Cum putercin mixtuni, veudidit illc mcrum. 

I at Kavonna chanced to tlino. 

And found mine host a cheat : 

For when I asked for tempered wine, 

The rascal sold me neat. 

The reason for the badness of Ravenna's water lies in the epithet 
“ paludoaa,” and on its having been built on piles in a lagune. 

No reviewer can bopo to notes even a tithe of tliu good epigrams 
or epigrammatic translations of Martial ; indeed, it worn well if 
encouragement could bo given to n picnic version of a century or 
two of the best. Haply when Professor Mayor of (him bridge 
shall have matured his expected critical and explanatory com- 
mentary, we shall be iu a butter position to get amateur “ scrinia 
reclusa.” 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

Y OLTAIRE has made tlio history of Charles XII. of 
Sweden (1) classical, and his biography, with nil its super- 
ficiality and inaccuracy, will probably survive tho more laborious 
works of better-informed writers. In fact, tlio history of Charles is 
not one of those lor which a minute accuracy of detail is essential. 
The broad outlines of the Swedish monarch's career are unmis- 
takable, and unalterable by any amount of scrutiny, and the per- 
manent effects of his meteoric transit across the held of European 
politics were too insignificant to call the special faculties of the 
philosophical historian into cxovciro. There is much moro room 
lor a professed military historian like Captain von Sarauw, who, 
at the somo time, while mainly occupied in the study of the 
romantic paladin and heaven-horn strategist, does not by any 
means neglect the politician, who, if not himself precisely a states- 
man, exercised for a long tiiuo a powerful influence on the deli- 
berations of most European Cabinets. It is solely in theso points 
of view that, apart from the singularity of his character, Charles 
deserves remark, for he represented no great principle, and at 
most only a personal and, if strictly analysed, selfish policy. 
Captain von Sarauw sneaks very disparagingly of the Swedish 
historians, who have, ho says, either been more compilers, or 
else have misunderstood and misrepresented their hero. His 
own estimate of Charles is much moro favourable than 
usual. Jle acquits him of the mere appetite of fame and 
conquest usually laid to his charge, and declares the mainspring of 
his actions to have beon his unwillingneB9 to Buffer Sweden to 
descend from the position among the Great Powers of Eutopo to 
which Gustavus Adolphus had raised her. The situation waB a 
radically false one. Favourable circumstances, and the genius of 
a long succession of monarchs, hod given Sweden a place in the 
councils of Europe altogether out of proportion to her extent, 
population, or resources. Charles wished to keep that place, and 
all his actions in the field and in the Cabinet were directed with 
rigid consistency to that end. Success in the long run was im- 
possible, and the brilliant achievements of the early part of his 
reign served merely to draw him on into enterprises utterly beyond 
the strength of his kingdom. The fatal day of Pultowa found the 
hitherto invincible hero in such desperate circumstances that the 
situation could hardly have been altered by a victory. Viewed in 
this light, for which there is unquestionably much to be said, 
Oharles’s career acquires a dramatic as well ns a romantic interest 
otherWise wanting to it. lie appears as tho victim of a fatality 
as inexorable Its that which obtains in Greek tragedy. Captain 
von Sarauw xnalrito the best case he can for his hero on overy 
point, and certainly seems to show that policy, as well as stubborn- 
ness, may have inspired bis apparently senseless proceedings at 
Befcder. At the same time he does not seek to deny that Charles 
was ■ preternaturally obstinate; that, though he may not have 
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waned merely for war's sake, ho liked nothing else half so well ; 
and that he laboured throughout his life under miscalculations' 
which accelerated, instead of retarding, the decline of Sweden. 

(x) Die Feld t Urn Karl* XII. Kin auellenmcusiger Beitrag zttr Kriege- 
getchichU add KabmetepolitiJk Europa't »m xviii. JahrhunderL Von C. 
I©a*6arauw. Leipzig : Schlicke. London ; Williams & Norgate. 
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The^bd^Ui accompanied bv an excellent military map and some 
plans, Wwis unprovided with the still more neoessaiy index. 

The name of Delitzsch as an editor guarantees the worth of 
Dr. F. Weber's posthumous summary of the code of divinity 
embedded in the Targurn, Midrasch, and Talmud (2). uJDr. 
Weber's treatise is drawn out very systematically, add fPap* 
parently a very fair attempt to methodize and condense the 
Oriental exuberance of the Jewish commentators. It is divided 
into three parts, the first treating of the general Jewish coneep* 
tion of divine revelation ns embodied in the Law ; the second, of 
snociiil doctrines, especially of Bin and atonement ; the third, of 
the Messianic idoa, and Jewish eschatology in general. 

Herr Gelzer (3) has devoted immense pains to the settlement 
of the minute points involved in the chronology of Julius Afri- 
canus. It is difficult to conceive a more thorny undertaking ; and 
it is, moreover, one whose success can only be estimated by those 
willing to bestow ns much troublo upon its examination as the 
author has taken in its execution. 

Bestraaim’s History of Christian Morality (4) is designed to trace 
tho general perfecting of the moral consciousness in nations 
.and individuals undor and by Christianity, but begins with a 
survoy of morality iu the prc-ChriHlian period, which occupies 
nearly two-thirds of the first volume; and the exposition of 
Christian morality hns not advanced much beyond the most 
general definitions. The second part will he more distinctly his- 
torical. The stylo is more concise than the treatment, and in 
general very lucid ; tho author's point of viow iB that of moderate 
orthodoxy. 

The occurrence of the heathen formula D. M» (Diis Manibus) 
upon undoubted Christian sepulchres has occasioned much speou- 
lntion and controversy. Ilerr Becker has, for the first time, 
brought all known inscriptions of this kind together (5). Ilia 
conclusion is that tho formula bad become, from established use, 
merely conventional, and was employed by the stonecutter merely 
from the force of habit. 

C. Ilolsten's “Gospel of Paul ” (6) is mainly a commentary 
upon tho four great Epistles, with which a complete translation is 
interwoven. The commentary follows Meyer to some extent, but 
supplies other elements which the author considers to have been 
hitherto delieient in Pauline exegesis. It is distinguished by few 
graces of style, but is acceptable as the work of a commentator of 
obvious independence and belonging to no traditional Bchool. Tho 
first volume contains the Epistlo to the Galatians and the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. In his treatment of Paul's relations 
with the original apostles involved iu the former Epistle tho 
writer is in substantial agreement with the Tubingen school. 

There seems no end to the posthumous publications of Richard 
Rothe (7), but their abundance is sulliciently accounted for by 
tho circumstance of their being chiefly notes or drafts of 
academical lectures, which prow fast upon an industrious pro- 
fessor who makes a point of not repeating himself. A history of 
the pulpit iu the shape of a series of academical lectures mast 
necessarily ho very incomplete, and the incompleteness is aggra- 
vated by tho circumstance that tho lectures, delivered in 1835, 
terminate with tho death of Schleiurmacher, or just at the period 
when the pulpit was beginning to experience a great revival in 
England, France, and America. A history of preaching that has 
nothing to tell of Newman, Lacordaire, and damning must ob- 
viously be most imperfect, and even greater names, in English 
pulpit history at least, are conspicuous by their absence. It will 
hardly be believed that, while Tillotson, Seeker, and Blair are 
fully and fairly criticized, obviously from a first-hand acquaintance, 
Jeremy Taylor and South are not even mentioned. In fact, tho 
lectures are sufficiently elaborated for a divinity class, but hardly 
for tho publicity they have now received, which evidently woo 
not contemplated by the author. Their strong point is the ac- 
count of the patristic and medieaval preachers, which evinces 
thorough knowledge and impartial criticism, and, if published 
separately, would make a very satisfactory manual. 

After a long period of comparative neglect, Descartes (8) is 
attracting more and more attention as a philosopher, perhaps from 
tho extent to which his psychology is leavened with physiology. 
This substratum of natural science in his system comes very much 
to view in Dr. Koch's careful exposition of his system. Dr. Eoeh 
has the highest opinion of Descartes when regarded in connexion 
with his successors and as tho author of an enormous impulse com- 
municated to philosophy ; in himself he is rather the embryo than 
the creator of a distinct philosophical system. His great merit. 
Dr. Koch thinks, is to bavo stimulated research even more power- 

(2) System tier altsynagogalen Palaetiniechm Theologie . Von Dr. F. Weber, 
llernusgegcben von F. 'Delitzsch und |G. Schnedermann. Leipzig : 
Durflling and Franks. London: Williams & Norgate. 

(3) Sextus Julius Afriranun und die Bytantinieche Chronoarapkie. Ton 
II. Gclzcr. Th. 1. Leipzig: Teubncr. London : Williams & Norgate. 

(4) Gesrhichte der Chris tlichen Sitte. Von II. «T. IW tmann. Th X. 
Nordlingcu : llcch. London : Williams & Norgate. 

(5) /We heidniech e Wciheformel I), M. auf altchrietlichen Qrabtteinen. 

Von F. Becker. Gera : lteisewitz. London : Nutt. 

(6) Dae Evangelium dee Paulue. Dargestellt von C. Holsten. IK X* 
Berlin : Bonner. London : Williams & Norgate. 

(7) Dr. Richard Both d * Geechichte der Predigl f von den Anfllngen M* 
auf Schleiermacher. Horausgegebon von A. Trttmpelmann. Bremen: 
Heinsius. London : Williams & Norgate. 

(8) Die Psychologic Descartes* systemutiech und hietorieeh’kritieeh bear- 

hetiet. Von Dr. Anton Koch* MUacben : Kaiser. London : Williams in , 
Norgate. v 
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The Norwegian Professor Storm’s (9) treatise on th$& 2 nglish 
language is one of remarkable merit and interest, cmff should 
excite considerable attention in this country. It is to be divided 
into two parts, the first treating of the actual condition of the 
language, the second, which one would rather have expected to 
hawpreceded, of its history and development. In its composition 
the author has enjoyed the advantage of bring assisted by many 
English correspondents, especially Mr, Sweet, and has evi- 
dently taken the greatest pains to keen himself abreast of 
all contemporary advances in English philology. Dealing with 
the living language, the volume is anything but dry. 
Very many of the points discussed involve research into popular 
manners and customs, calling the newspaper and the familiar 
speech of ordinary life into requisition. In some places, Professor 
Storm’s pages are a mosaic of citations from authors of every de- 
gree, from ohakspeaie down to Judy's Sugarplums. The contro- 
versy between Moon and Alford is discussed in n spirit more than 
usually favourable to the “ Dean’s English ” ; letters from corre- 
spondents are inserted dealing with the actual difficulties and 
scruples of the philological conscience, and on the whole the right 
impression is conveyed that tho language of a great nation in a 
state of continual intellectual and social ferment is not a 
thing to bo regulated by academies, but is itself a natural pheno- 
menon to which laws cannot be prescribed, but from ihe intelligent 
observation of which laws may bo deduced. One very valuable 
feature of the work is the copious analysis of tho recent literature 
of the subject, including some important books, such ns Silvers s 
treatise on pronunciation, as yet little known in this country. 
There is rIbo a useful bibliography of books on the langungo ; in- 
cluding philological editions of Siiakspeare and other classics, and 
literary histories. No notice is taken of recent proposals for dis- 
iiguring the language on tho plea of simplifying its orthography ; 
we hope it may be inferred that Professor Storm does not consider 
them worthy of notice. 

Tho progress of tho Latin language towards becoming the uni- 
versal speech of the western half of the Roman Umpire (10) has 
afforded Professor Rudinszky matter for n very interesting book. 
Beginning with Italy, ho sketches the gradunl disappearance of the 
idioms with which Latin had originally to contend, whether cog- 
nate dialects like the Umbrian and Oscan, allied languages like 
the Greek, or strango and barbarous tongues like the Etruscan and 
Messapian. Tho steady, though in some places partial, intellectual 
subjugation of Spain, Gaul, Britain, tho German and Illyrian 
provinces, and Africa is next successively sketched, and, depending 
for its elucidation on the evidonco of medals, inscriptions, and the 
testimony of the classical writers, proves anything but an uninte- 
resting inquiry. Such topics as tho persistence of Iberian inscrip- 
tions on the local coinage of Spain, the essentially military 
character of the Roman occupation of Britain, and the impediment 
thus offered to the diffusion of Latin, the failure of Constantine’s 
endeavours to imprint a Roman character upon his new capital, 
tho peculiarities of African thought and diction, are all fertile in 
points of the greatest interest And suggoStiveness. Another 
chapter treats of the relations of the Latin and Greek languages, 
and the singular indifference of the most accomplished and in- 
quisitive Greeks to Latin literature. 

Louis Schneider (11) is an actor of some reputation, conductor 
for many yean of the Soldier's Friend , a journal popular among 
the Prussian military, and he is at present attached to tho person 
of the Emperor of Germany. This post brought him into closo 
connexion with the Emperor during the campaigns of 1 866 and 
1870-71. He has much to tell of considerable interest, and tho 
matter of his narrative is well set off by a genial style. From the 
rarity, however, of published judgments of foreign actors upon the 
English stage, the most interesting part of liis memoirs to English 
readers will perhaps he his account of his visit to England in 1842, 
aud his acquaintance with Macready, Ohailes Mathews, and Mine. 
Vestris. He considers Macreody’s Macbeth the finest Shakspeariau 
impersonation ho ever witnessed,. 

The late King John of Saxony {12) earned an honourable re- 
putation among literaiy sovereigns by bis translation of Danle. 
A posthumous volume of miscellanies further attests his amiability 
ana culture, without bringing to light anything that would have 
attracted especial attention without the prestige of such dis- 
tinguished authorship. The first part contains a number of ad- 
dresses on public occasions, sufficiently appropriate, but hardly 
worth reprinting : the second tho narrative of a youthful tour in 
Italy, to which the same remark is applicable ; the third a body 
of elegant occasional verse ; and the fourth some additional ob- 
servations on the study of his Majesty’s life, Dante. 

Sacher-Masoch’s “New Jewish Stories n (13) are a contrast to 


^aost of his former works, except in their lively and eminently 
readable character. They are in no yespect sensational, touch upon 
no moral problems, and are in no Mtjscfc ops# to the charge of 
pruriency. They are rather anecaotes than fictions, intended to 
exhibit some particular feature of Jewish life, and are ^mostly of a 
humorous cnBt. 

A bibliography of Gorman Shakspearian literature would be 0 
valuable compilation, if accurate ; but it is to be feared that Herr 
Unflad’s (14) is disfigured by many imperfections. 

Herr liurdach’s essay upon the Minnesingers Reinmar arid 
"Walther von der Vogel weide (15) is an important contribution to 
the history of ancient German poetry in general, as well as to that 
of the poets especially discussed. Reinmar was the Court poet of 
Vienna j while the erratic Walther represented tho dawn or refine- 
ment among the affluent classes in gonornl. 

“ Tho Parisian Hours ” (16) are a series of metrical prayers ac- 
commodated to the daily offices of the Church, of more philo- 
logical than poetical value. 

The last number of the llnndsrhau (17) introduces a new 
Norwegian novelist, Alexander Kjollnnd, whose “ Battle of 
Waterloo” seems to promise a reputation of the same class as 
that of Bjornson, Boyesen, and other writers of the school of 
narrative fiction which has of Into years arisen in Norway. Tho 
current instalment of Gottfried Keller’s u Sinngedicht ” is most 
idyllic, and ranks among the most agreeable passages of his 
writings. Another excellent literary contribution is the memoir 
of Annette von Droste-Hulshoff', the best of Gorman poetesses, 
and one of the host poetesses of any country. In her cor- 
respondence and tho recollections of her frionds Annotte ap- 
pears as a most delightful person apart from her literary endow- 
ments, clover, • sensible, and as unaffected as if she had never 
aspired to Intellectual distinction. Dr. Preyer concludes his 
tribute to our countryman Braid, the first scientific investigator of 
hypnotism ; and llerr von Woher tells Germany much more about 
English canals than is generally known in England. Karl von 
Ililiebrand’s essay upon Guizot in private life exemplifies the diffi- 
culty of separating tho domestic existence of a statesman from his 
public career. The same pedantry and stiffness which were fatal 
to Guizot in tho latter capacity prevented his appearing in an 
amiable light as a private man, except to the fow who were 
thoroughly intimate with him. Among tho minor contributions 
should bo noticed a highly sympathetic tribute to Carlyle. 

(14) Din Shuhspearn- Liter at ur in Deutschland. Bearbeitet von L. 
L'nthul. Milni’hcu: Urifiad. London: Nutt. 
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^.1 bp4^ tdIcraMe. As it is, besides the danger of a 
renewal q|L the ol^ptffiofrltieH, it presents many new Shd 
L ^/«pi^ b) f?ne^ It does not need a pessimist to 

j iljlre beginning nothin; end of troubles. Two entirely 

distinct springs ol‘ danger seorn to be unsealed by it. 
In the first paici*, there is the certainty of a dangerous 
ferment iri^the minds of the native tribes, notably the 
Zulus and Swnzies, both of whom despise the Boers, and 
with cause, while hitherto they have had a salutary 
reBpoct tor the English. It is to be feared that savage 
warriors will not understand the refinements of home- 
keeping Had i cals about magnificent courage and sublime 
superiority to the considerations of military pride. They 
wiJl not comprehend tho niceties of suzerainty and tho 
control of foreign relations, and will either in their 
innocence think to gratify us by avenging our defeat on 
tho Boors, or imagine l hat they can with impunity attack 
those whom tho foes they have themselves overcome have 
defeated so easily. Nothing, it is known, determined tho 
Zulus to submission so much as the completeness with 
which their country was invaded and traversed, ami nothing 
is so likely to convince them of onr failure as the under- 
taking not to march into tho Transvaal. But the natives 
outside the Boer limits form only one party to the question. 
Every one who knows anything about the subject knows 
tho antipathy with which tlie Dutch portion of the popu- 
lation of the Cape States regards tbo hitherto dominant 
race. Their superiority in numbers has hitherto been 
compensated by an inferiority iu military prestige and by 
tbO fear of England. The present proceedings arc not 
cumulated to make this equilibrium stable. The incendiary 
language of the insurgent leaders might bo dismissed a* a 
merely legitimate weapon if it did not correspond to known 
sentiments and wishes of the Dutch and the Africander 
population generally, outside as well as in&ido tho territory 
of the resuscitated 'Republic. It is possible, of course — 
almost all things are possible — that things may turn out 
better than ihoy seem likely to turn out. But South 
Africa is a perpetually smouldering fire, and it breaks out 
into actual blaze at the very smallest addition of new fuel 
or disturbance of tho old ashes. It is to be feared that a 
new and formidable occasion of conflagration has been 
supplied by tbo unstatcsinanlike irresolution of an 
English Ministry and tho unfortunate failure of an 
English general. 


RUSSIAN CHANGES. 

T HE circular despatch and manifesto of Alkxan or u III. 

is, as befits the occasion, vague and conventional iu 
tone, though perhaps some passages in it may hereafter 
provfe to have had a practical meaning. The Eujtuou 
recognizes his primary and indispensable duty when lie 
declares that his first care will bo tho improvement of tho 
interiQl condition of Russia. Experience will show whether 
he intonus to effect his object by granting any kind of 
Constitution. Since the time when the doath of his elder 
brother made the Grand Duke Alexander an important 
persouago, he has been supposed to combine with some 
kind of Liberal sympathies the narrowest prejudices, and 
< perhaps tho most dangerous propensities of his country- 
men. It has boon thought that ho blamed his father for 
nfe&t&ining without change the autocratic mode of govern- 
pient^f and it was known that his influence was directed to 
thetfM’omotion of a warlike policy in 1876. Alexander if. 
had neither taste nor aptitude for military pursuits, 
although he thought it necessary to join tho army in 
Bulgaria after its early reverses. The now Emperor seems 
to have inherited in an altered form tho propensities of 
his grand father, but ho is not supposed to favour despotic 
principles of civil administration. Nicholas I., though ho 
spent his life in drill and parades, discovered in the war 
of 1S27 and 1828 that he had no skill or ability as a 
general. Tho Czarewitch, daring the lato Turkish war, 
commanded a large army with creditable success, and he 
is believed to have despised and resented the incapacity 
of hip tmclc, who was Commander-in-Chief. Tbo poasi- 
bih'fcj\of lib pursuing hereafter an adventurous and ag- 
gje&$s%) policy is perhaps increased 1 by his conscious- 
ness , of military ability. At the beginning of his reign 
he w tU be too much occupied with questions of internal 
policy to engage wantonly in schemes of conquest. The 
danger will be greater when ho may perhaps bo tempted 
to divert attention from domestic complications and trou- 


bles. Some indicatien of the EMpbbor’s tendencies will he 
furnished by his choice of a successor' to the aged Chan- 
cellor, The employment of General Ignatirpf weald 
raise ^prehensions of a policy of turbulence and intrigue. 
Count ScHOUVALOF f would be disposed to maintain the 
European peace which is in some degreo the result of his 
prudence and moderation. Count Mklikoff is not known 
to have taken any active part in .foreign affairs, bttt 
his services both as a general and as an administrator tpay 
probably recommend him to the confidence of his Sove- 
reign. $ 

No inference can be drawn from the official rebnke in- 
flicted on journalists who in the first hours of toe new 
reign undertook to urge the immediate introduction of 
const Rational or representative) government. Even for the 
safety of tho Emit unit, it was, as they contended, necessary 
to divide the responsibility which in popular estimation, as 
in truth, is now concentrated on tho head of the Antoorat- 
The assassins of the present day draw no nice distinctions 
between despotism and limited. monarchy. Within two- 
years the King of Italy narrowly escaped the attack of an 
assassin. An Irish member lately was understood to- 
express in public a hope that au English Hartmann would 
be found to murdor tho Qukkn. The Nihilists would not 
bo for a moment conciliated by tho convocation of a 
Russian Parliament. As long as property, family rela- 
tions, and civilized society exist, they will continue their 
detestable much i nations. Tho ruffians who at New York, 
Chicago, and nnbuppily also London, met to celebrate 
the assassination of Alexander II., rejoiced in his death less 
because he was an absolute ruler than because he held one 
of tho most conspicuous positions in tho world. A similar 
explanation may probably be given of the sympathies of 
M. Rochefort, which extend alike to the murder of the 
Emperor and to Mr. Parnell’s schemes for plundering 
Irish landowners. Although it is uulikely that Alex- 
ander J II. should adopt liboral mo&sures in the hope that 
they may conduce to liis personal security, he may per- 
haps try the experiment either of a legislative or of a con- 
sultative Council. The election of either body would pro- 
bably be entrusted to tho local Assemblies, which already 
excrciso certain municipal and judicial functions. Tho 
nobility, though they have never exorcised political power, 
might perhaps be allowed separate representation ; but 
absolute sovereigns, when they part with a fraction of 
their authority, are, for the most part, jealous of aristocratic 
influence, and they are anxious to satisfy popular aspira- 
tions. It is impossible to foresee tho result of any measure 
of t he kind. A Parliament may bo a mere form, or it may 
engross all the powers of Government; but there are cir- 
cumstances in Russia which would tend to restrain hasty 
encroachments on tho prerogative of the Crown. The 
peasantry would be slow to understand that their allegiance 
was due to any authority but tho Czar. Some of them 
muy bo open to revolutionary incitements, but they would 
feel no enthusiasm for an Assembly of members belonging 
tc> tho upper and middle classes. Ambitious reformers 
would consequently have to deal not only with an Emperor 
commanding an enormous army, but with a hostile popula- 
tion. It is nevertheless barely possible that a Parliament 
would do good by exposing the abuses of administration- 
Tho Turkish Parliament, which, after a short existence, 
disappeared during the Russian war, exhibited unexpected 
patriotism and independence. If any kind of representa- 
tive Government is possible in Russia, it may be as reason- 
ably established at tho beginning of a reign as on any 
other occasion ; and it would be more advantageously in- 
troduced by an Emperor who still retained vast powers 
than by agitators or even by popular leaders. 

Administrative improvements would be safer and 
easier than constitutional innovations, and they are more 
urgently required. The lato Emperor did much to 
purify tho tribunals, and he abolished some of the 
cruel punishments which were habitually indicted at 
the discretion of minor officials ; but the arbitrary juris- 
diction of tho police, and especially the exile of untried 
prisoners to Siberia, involve the perpetration of 'grievous 
wrong. The traditional hardships of the penal journey 
are still inflicted on sufferers who may be Utaoeemt, and 
who are perhaps neither convicted nor accused of any 
ordinary crime. The outrages committed by the Nihilists 
have naturally rendered the authorities suipioioo* ; and % 
political malcontents are punished because^ they might 
perhaps have conspired against the Government, 
of the exiles are transported by administrative 
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without tfaq pretence of judicial inquiry. , It is not known 
whether the {dots of the Nihilists are in any way connoted 
with the anomalies of political; sentences ; hot Vssk Sas- 
SOLion, who begun the late series of assassinations, had 
suffered heavily through the cruelty and tyranny of the 
police* More desperate conspirators may probably be in- 
stigated by motives with which it is difficult to . reckon. 
The subversion of received morality has produced a race 
of fimatioB who are willing to incur any risk in the cause 
of crime. The Nihilists iu Russia, the Communards of 
/'Paris* and the wretches who practise murder and arson 
in Ireland and in England are beyond tho roach of 
reason. Any measures which may bo found necessary 
for the protection of tho Emperor and his family and 
servants against assassins will be approved by Europe. 
It unfortunately happens that no suggestion can bo made 
•of means for too promotion of the object. It had been 
vainly hoped that conspirators had been batfiod or alarmed 
during the administration of Count Mkmkoff. The late 
trials were also supposed to have resulted in the discovery 
and punishment of the principal leaders. Henceforth a 
period of comparative tranquillity will fail to restore public 
confidence. No early change is to be expected .in the 
foreign policy of the Empire. The reputed dislike of 
Alexander IU. for Germany will, if it really exists, bo 
suppressed or suspended. It is possible that Russia may 
intervene more actively than before in the negotiations 
for the extension of Greek territory ; but experience shows 
that sovereigns on their accession generally follow, at least 
in the first instance, the policy of their predecessors. The 
new Emperor may perhaps not fee 1 , his father’s sentimental 
attachment to his kinsfolk at Berlin ; but ho will not 
willingly provoke the hostility of his powerful neighbour. 
Political assassinations, which two or three centuries ago 
wero sometimes organized l>y one ruler against another, 
now form a common ground of danger and of co-op^ation 
to all crowned heads. A friendly undoi standing with 
Germany implies pacific relations with Austria. The 
Emperor is supposed to regard Franco with friendly 
feelings, and he has no personal cause of quarrel with 
England. Any Parliamentary experiment which he may 
iiy will be watched with interest and good-will. 


THE NAVY. 

I N the Session before last the House of Commons ordered 
the Admiralty to make out a list of its own broken 
pledges; that is to say, to give an account of the amount 
of shipping estimated for, and of the amount actually 
built, during a period of fourteen years. The Admiralty 
had perforce to obey, and painful was the story they had 
to toll. In seven years out of tho fourteen the work done 
at the dockyards had been largely below the amount 
promised, and tho improved method of estimating tonnage 
adopted in 1874 had not led to any diminution of the 
deficiencies. It is true tbnt in 1875-76 the Admiralty 
built 282 tons more than they promised, and that in the 
-succeeding year they very nearly carried out their en- 
gagements ; but they were 1,918 tons short in 1874-75, 
2,775 tons short in 1877-78, and 1,666 tons short in 1878-79. 
How far the promises made for 1880-81 huve been broken 
•cannot yet be ascertained ; but, unfortunately, thoro is no 
reason for supposing that tho vicious habit of undertaking 
too much in order to please tho House of Commons early 
in the Session has been abandoned. Tho pleasure, there- 
fore, with which the unusually ambitious programme lately 
announced had been received should bo tempered by the 
thought that, in all probability, the official imagination 
which burns so ardently at Whitehall has produced its 
usual effect, and that tho eloquent Secretary of the 
Admiralty has followed the example of the moro or less 
eloquent First Lords who havo preceded him, and has 
promised considerably more than can possibly bo achieved. 

It mnst in fairness be said, however, that the amount of 
work promised is so large that, if only a fair proportion of 
it is done, the strength of the navy will be greatly in- 
creased. The criticism made by Liberal mombers on tho 
naval administration of tho late Government has not been 
forgotten now that the Liberals are in office. During the 
latter part of Smith's reign it was urged against him, 
not without justice, that he did not build enough. Lord 
NoBfBBfiooK, Mr, Brasset, and Mr. Trevelyan are rightly 
detenriiined that the Admiralty shall no longer he liable 
to this reproach, and they intend to advance rapidly and 


tq complete a large number of very powerful vessels of 
war. In the first place the Inflexible is to be completed. 
In the discussion on the bMKtnates last week Mu* 
Trevelyan was able to assure the House of Commons that 
she would be ready for commission in Juno* This 
ship was begun in February 1874, so that when 
sbe is finished her construction . will have occupied 
seven years and a half. It is true that all work on her 
was suspended for somo time owing to the utterly un- 
necessary inquiry which Sir E. Ref.d forced on tho 
Admiralty ; but, when every allowance is made for this 
delay, the time taken in bedding her must still appear 
enormous. We once 6aid of this ship that she would 
probably be finished about tho same time as Cologuo 
Cathedral; but in this wo wero over-sanguine, for tho 
Cathedral has long received ita finials, while tho Inflexible 
still lingers in tho hands of the artificers. She is to bo 
followed by the Ajax and Agamemnon, vessels which, 
though smaller than she is, much resemble her, and 
belong to the first rank of ironclads. Throe line- of -battle 
ships, to uso tho old expression, will therefore increase 
the strength of tho navy during tho present year, if the 
Admiralty keeps its promises. Tho J'uhfjthemus, a vessel 
of extraordinary design which is generally supposed to 
havo been suggested by that wonderful veteran, Sir Gkokoe 
SaRtorius, who fought at Trafalgar, is also to bo ready to 
ram antagonists anil to discharge torpedoes innumerable 
before April 1882. I11 advancing vessels tho Admiralty 

mean to work as hard as in completing them. 
The Colossus, a steel ship of 9,150 tons, now build, 
ing at Portsmouth, and the Majestic, of the same 
tonnage, now building at Pembroke, are to be more 
than half completed; and the CaUiug^ml. a burbefcte 
ship, designed some time ago, but apparently only just 
begun, is to bo rapidly advanced. With second-class 
ships tho present Board of tho Admiralty promises to be 
as active as with the greater ones. Two fast cruisers of 
a now type, intended to possess very high speed and great 
offensive power, were projected by tho late Board. To 
these the present Board have seemingly added one, and they 
intend to add another. None of theso vessels will be 
ready this year, but they are to be poshed on, to nso the 
official expression, and probably two of them will be added 
to the navy iu 1882. At the time when they are launched 
it may be hoped that considerable progress will have been 
made with two new vessels which are to equal them in 
speed, ami greatly to surpass them iu strength and de- 
fensive power. Impressed, and certainly most justly 
impressed, with the absolute need for fast cruisers to protect 
onr commerce, the present Board have caused a new design 
to be prepared, on which apparently nil the constructive 
skill c»l‘ Air. Baknahy and his stuff havo been concentrated. 
The projected vessel is to be of 7,300 tons, and to have 
engines of 8,ooo horse-power, which will bo protected by 
steel- laced armour 10 inches thick. Her speed will be 
16 knots, and sho will carry en harhelte four 18-fcon breecli- 
loading guns, which at x,ooo yards can pierce 13 inches 
of sfcoo.- laced armour, .and other guns, smaller, but of 
great lunge. One ship of this type is to bo begun At 
Forts mo 11 ill and another nt Pembroke, whilo a third is to 
be constructed in a private yard. Unfortunately it is not 
very liacly t hat any one of these will be able to take the 
sea before 1S85 at tho earliest. 

With regard to smaller vessels the Admiralty does not 
intend to be idle, though there is not to bo the same pro* 
portionaie activity as with larger ones. Three gunboats 
are to be finished, and seven more or less advanced. A 
despatch vessel is to bo begun, and two paddlo-steamers 
arc to lie built, llow many torpedo-boats ure likely to bo 
set afloat n tiring the year it is impossible to tell. At pre- 
sent there arc only nineteen of the larger kind, and this 
certainly is a miserably small number tor our navy; but 
Mr. Trevelyan stated that there were thirty in course of 
construction. As, however, the Estimates give no infor- 
mation icbpeoting theso marvellous little vessels, it is im- 
possible to say how many are likely to be added to tho 
effective naval force during the year. It is groatly to bo 
hoped that there has been no niggardliness with 
respect to these, as their importance in warfare 
can hardly be overrated, and as large numbers of 
them have been added to foreign navies. I11 another and 
even more important requisite for warfare, offensive and 
defensive, our navy has been allowed to lag behind, bat 
the present rulers of the Admiralty seem iu somo slight 
degree to realize the mistake which has been made. For 
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a considerable time past foreign Governments have seen 
that pauzzlc-loading guns on board ships of war mast bo 
replaced by breechloaders, and have taken steps to effect 
that important change; bat onr Government has been 
content to remain idle, and at the present moment 
there is not, to use the words of the Secretary of tho 
Admiralty, a single heavy breeohloading gun mounted on 
board any of onr ships. Some measures are now to bo 
taken to supply this very gravo deficiency. The Shah 
and Raleigh and other vessels are to be armed, at some 
time not indicated, with breechloaders, and a weapon of 
enormous power has boon designed for tho now steel 
cruisers. Happily there will be pleuty of time to perfect it 
before thoy are likely to be afloat. 

In other and smaller matters great attention has obvi- 
ously been paid to the needs of tho service by those who 
now govern at Whitehall, and the scheme of tho Admiralty 
for the coming financial year is at once more ambitious and 
more complete than any that has for a long period been 
offered to tho House of Commons and tho country. Un- 
fortunately the disagrceablo question we have spokon of 
above must necessarily arise with regard to it. How far 
will it bo carried out, and what percentage must be allowed 
for tho shortcomings which, when the lapso of twolve 
months has dimmed tho memory of glowing promises, 
officials pass lightly over ? Ono fact which, patent as it is, 
appears as yet to have attracted little attention, seems 
to throw a certain donbt on Mr. Trevelyan’s elaborate 
programme. Tho present Board propose very largely to 
surpass during the coming year the shipbuilding which 
tho late Board projected for the year now expiring. At the 
Boyal Dockyards they intend to build 3,600 tons more 
than their less aspiring predecessors proposed for 1SS0-81. 
Yet, strange to say, thov ask for very little more money. 
The net increase over the sum voted for tho oxpiring year 
is only 158,984!., and this certainly cannot bo considered 
a large amount when so much is undertaken. Clearly 
the Admiralty hope to effect considerable economies 
in somo respects, and there is too much reason to fear 
that ono of their economies will bo most unwise. The 
late Board took bo much trouble about the repairs 
of ships that their successors need not for & time 
go to any great expense on this score; but, never- 
theless, somo repairs are necessary, and these they 
seem likely to neglect. Mr. W. H. Smith, when com- 
menting on Mr. Trevelyan’s speech, pointed out that in tho 
Estimates no provision whatever is mado for tho repairs 
required by tho Raleigh, tho lfellerophon, tho Rupert, 
ana another vessel. Either, then, there must be con- 
siderable expenditure on work of this kind which has not 
been allowed for, or else & saving of tho most foolish kind 
is contemplated. Another way of saving, yet more un- 
wise, has also seemingly found favour at Whitehall. While 
proposing to add largely to tho strength of the navy, tho 
Admiralty intend to dimmish tho number of seamen in the 
service. The reasons given by Mr. Trevelyan for this step 
were not a little curious. He said that tho decrease in the 
number of bine jackets asked for was mainly due to tho 
diminution which it was thought necessary to make a few 
years back in the number of boys. No doubt a diminu- 
tion in tliQ number of boys was made, and, as urged at 
tho time, most unwisely mado, by the late Administration. 
Now this reduction is given as a reason for diminishing 
the number of sailors, or, in other words, the efficiency of 
the navy; and, marvellous to suy, tho policy which has 
produced this bad rosult is to bo followed, ftB tho number 
of boys is to bo yet further reduced. Our present supply 
of seamon being insufficient, tho future supply is to be 
lessened. Tho extent to which this reduction has been 
carried docs not seem to bo generally appreciated, and 
it may, therefore, be worth while to call attention 
to it. In 1878 the number of boys asked for was 
6*300; in 1879 it was 5,300; in 1880,4,900. Now tho 
Board proposes to reduce yet further this small number, 
and only asks for 4,700 boys. It is not difficult to foresee 
thai>n^w years hence we shall have a First Lord coro- 
#&prin<*.of tho difficulty of manning tho navy, and 
in the most indisputable manner that sea- 
men fq£ war-ships require long training, and that a force 
of them cannot be improvised. It is scarcely possible to 
doubt that the present Board is making a gravo mistako 
for the sake of a temporary saving, in another respect 
they seem blind to the advantages qf wise expenditure. 
They propose, it is true, to authorize the construction of 
breechloaders y but they do not appeal* even now fully to 


realize the defective nature of the present armament of 
tho nqvy, or the urgent need that there is fjpr changing it 
as rapidly as possible. In a brief but pertinent speech, 
which has scarcely attracted the notice* it merited,. 
Mr. Bended, the member for Montgomeryshire, pointed 
out how deficient our war-ships are in offensive power* 
owing to their having only mozzle-lo&ding guns. He 
showed that the guns with which the new cruisers are to 
be armed will have, weight for woight, double the power 
of the guns now used, and argued, logically enough, that 
the whole British navy might be considered to be at half 
power according to the existing state of artillery. To show 
how conscious tho rnlers of foreign navies are of tho neces- 
sity for re-armament, he went on to state that one Company 
alone was now making 116 guns, every one of which 
was equal in power to the guns of the new cruisers, 
and all of which were being made for vessels actually 
afloat. In answer Mr. Trevelyan could only say that he 
and his colleagnes were not entirely responsible for the 
present state of things, and that tho War Offioe had taken 
money for 12 big guns and 103 smaller oneB. In other 
words, the War Office is authorized to make at some future 
time not specified, guns for tho most part far inferior in 
power to those which are now being made by one private 
firm. It seems, then, that, though tbe present rulers of the 
Admiralty contemplate the introduction of breechloading 
guns, they have failed to realize tho absolute necessity for 
prompt and extensive change, or, at all events, have not 
urged it with sufficient energy on the War Office. This 
error with rogard to a subject which is now thoroughly 
understood, and the other orrors which have boon 
mentioned, are much to be regretted, and greatly detract 
from tho merits of a scheme which is in some respects the 
best and most complete that has been submitted to Parlia- 
ment and tho country for many years. 


TBE OANDAIIAR DEBATE. 

rriHE debato on the abandonment of Candahar in the 
X House of Commons was in this respect inforior in 
interest to the earlier debate in the Houbo of Lords, that 
its conclusion was a foregone ono. No ono except reckless 
partisans could say that it was certain, however probable 
it mi glit be, that tlie Upper House would affirm Lord 
Lttton’s motion. No one with tho slightest power of 
political observation could doubt that Mr. Gladstone’s 
obedient majority — returned, ns Lord Derry reminded us, 
especially to undo tho Afghan policy of tbe lqto Govern- 
ment — would obey tho instructions and example of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Indian Secretary, and refuse to listen to 
argument. It is true that the question of the retention of 
Candahar is entirely independent of tho question of tbe 
Indian policy of Lord Lytton. It is only connected with 
it in tho sense in which the conduct of any affair is de- 
pendent on the conduct of affairs previous to it. That 
we wont to Candahar, let it be granted for the sako 
of argumeut, was a mistake, or even a crime. It does not 
follow that our retiring from it is an aot necessitated 
by sound judgment and good conscience. It iB necessary 
to repeat this, wearisome as the iteration may be, because 
of the steady ignoring of tbe point by almost every de- 
fender of tho action of tho Government. But that 
ignoring of itself almost settled the question of tho 
decision of tho House of Commons. It is a merely 
necessary compliment to an assembly of ordinary in- 
telligence to suppose that, so long as it refuses to look at 
more than ono set of premisses, it can only come to one 
set of conclusions. Yet the House of Uommons had 
some interesting new matter before it. It was, of oonrse* 
unfortunate that the papers sent for by the Govern- 
ment * should have gone astray. But the fact of the 
transference of Candahar to Abdurrahman was more de- 
finitely in evidence than it had previously boon, and with 
it tip imminence, if not tbe oortain consequence, of a 
conflict between Abdurrahman and AVoub. The Russian 
forces on the northern border of Afghanistan who were 
loft in nuhibus , somewhere near Askabad, have been, 
heard of on trustworthy information. They are on the lower 
conrse of the river which flows past Herat, and there is 
nothing to prevent General Skobeleff from having himself 
rowed to the very gates of the famous city. Sir Lewis Pelly 
has completed a singularly able, moderate, and, above all* 
actual pirn for the retention at the position. The accept- 
ance of the principle of paying the cost of Indian warfare 
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has made it more then ever 1 necessary that England should 
take the ntnuMt care to avoid unnecessary expense in future. 
So that the Commons had the means of ooDBidering the 
question with not a little fresh light, if they chose to use 
it, instead of shutting their eyes and echoing Lord Hart- 
ington ' j 3 non possumue. The advocates of the abandonment 
might at the eleventh hoar have rison to tbe level of tbo 
! occasion, and have addressed themselves seriously to the task 
of converting reasonable opponents, instead of abusing Lord 
Lytton, Lord Salisbury, Sir Bartle Frkre, Lord Napier of 
Maqdala, and every one who has dared to differ with them. 
For it muBt be onoo more asserted that, at any rate, a 
very large number of thoso who doubted tho wisdom of the 
* Government course did so on grounds which aro as com- 
patible with a disapproval of the march into Afghanistan 
and the Treaty of Gandamak as with an approval of thoso 
proceedings. 

When, howover, tho debate actually began, a statement 
was made by Sir Charles Dilkg, which in one sense took 
all the interest ont of it, and in another added to that 
interest veiy considerably. Sir Charles informs us that 
the new Czar has recalled General Skobelkff to St. Peters- 
burg, and has put a stop to all those operations which have 
recently occupied Russia in Central Asia. Cavillers may 
wish that the statement were made in a more precise 
and definite manner; they may remember that General 
Kaufmann is a very hard man to pot a stop to, and that 
he bos survived not a few discouragements; they may 
inquire whether this pntting a stop means tho relinquish- 
ment of the Akhal oasis, as well ns of nil designs on 
Morv. If it means this, cad it quceslto , at least to a very 
great oxtont. If it does not, tho arguments remain as 
bofore. Yet thoso arguments, as usual, were handled with 
entire ono-sidedness in tho discussion. We shall take 
lea vo to pass over Mr. P. J. Smyth’s eloquent but un- 
practical disquisition on ethics, which liad besides boon 
amply answered beforehand in the House of Lords. Tho 
remaining advocates of abandonment rested their case for 
tho most parton tho old untenable grounds. Sir Charles 
Dilke manifested his fitness for tho office he holds by saying 
that nothing had changod in the situation since tho Treaty of 
Gandamak. Mr. Buxton echoed Lord Derby's contention 
vopulus locutus est causa finita est. Mr. Herbert Gladstone 
obeyed an impulse pardonable in a young speaker fresh from 
his studies by talking about tho fall of liemo. Unfortunately 
for his argument, tho fall of Romo was preceded by with- 
drawals, not advances, and ho himself showed that he was 
entirely unacquainted with the actual wishes oven of the 
most forward of the forward Indian school. Mr. Ktan- 
iiope from tbe practical and Mr. Gibson from the political 
sido had no difficulty in making good their case, and the 
discussion of tho financial question by tho former 
was iu particular complete. But Sir Charles Dilke’s 
statement, if it can be accepted irr its full sense, at 
once took the point out of his own arguments and gavo 
i practical viotory te his opponents. If tho Russian con- 
quest of South-Eastern Tui kistan is really given up, if the 
troops are withdrawn — say to Kizil Arvat — tho Akhal 
Tclckes restored to their independence, all attempts at 
rectification of frontier abandoned, and tho pioneering 
zeal of the Transcaspian officials in ono direction and the 
Transoxian officials in the other restrained, the main 
argument for the retention of Candahar at tho present 
moment will be gone. There will remain not a few 
arguments of weight drawn from tho internal condition and 
rocont history of Afghanistan, but they aro of less import- 
ance. Accepting Sir Charles's statement as an accurate and 
frank one* we at least have no difficulty in admitting that 
the Cobb for abandonment and for retention becomes so even 
that it hardly matters on which side the balance inclines. 
Qnetta did very well as a post of observation while the 
Russians were on the Caspian Littoral and behind the 
Oxns; it will do very well when thoy return to that posi- 
tion. But all depends on that ; and if that is the case, the 
Opposition and the opponents of the abandonment of Can- 
dah&r have gained a virtual viotory far more gratifying, 
because more nationally beneficial, than a party trinmph in 
Parliament. 

It may seem that this is allowing too much to the single 
point of Russian operations and designs. But, in truth, 
the nearest approach which has boon made by any op- 
ponent of the retention of Candahar to a statement of tho 
aotnfcl position is that made by tho Times on the morning 
of the debate. 44 To retain Candahar is frankly to declare 
44 to Russia that the struggle must come, and that we 


44 have begin to prepare for it.” The words adumbrate 
the truth, bat in so dofog, affceir ; the manner of shadows, 
they disfigure it. 44 To retain Candahar,” it would be fairer 
to say, 44 is to declare to Russia that we have at 
44 last begun to prepare for tho struggle, and so to hint 
“ to her that she had better not attempt it.” Wo 
are not of those who regard the earth as a hunting- 
ground from which it were good and pleasant to chase the 
Czar. On tho contrary, we believe that tho interests of 
Russia and England in Asia, at any rate, can only actually 
clash if aggression on the one side is tempted by cowardice 
or ostrich- like blindness on tho other. Bat, so long as 
statesmen like the Duke of Argyll affect to ignore the 
facts of Russian advance ; ro long as the preposterous doc- 
trine that tho further that advance is continued the 
further ought Grout Britain to draw back finds utterance 
outside ofuolnoy Hatch or thnEloasis Club, so long will 
this very temptation exist. 'There can be no doubt at all 
in the mind of any one who knows geography and mili- 
tary history that, while tho Russian possessions on tho 
south- easier n Caspian shoro woro confinod to a fringe of 
coast, as thoy wero but the other day, Quetta was as good 
an outpost as wo needed. But tho circumstances have been 
entirely changed by the advance which has brought tho 
Russian arms, not indeed to Morv — Merv, as has been 
more than onco pointed ont, is a place of comparatively 
small importance to us — but to tho neighbourhood, as 
by hardly an exaggeration it may be called, of Herat. 
Some partisans may exclaim at this expression ; but if, 
as is stated, the Russians are at Tajend, thoy are, in re- 
ference to Herat, much as an army on the Lower Danube 
is to Yionua, with the difference that the obstacles in 
their way are fewer. In one sense, of course, thoir proaonoo 
in the last corner of Turkestan is indifferent, to England, 
inasmuch as England has not tho slightest wish to go 
there herself. We have nothing to do beyoml tkeHiada 
Koosh ; the point is to recognize that Russia has nothing 
to do on this side of it. In theory, English statesmen of 
all parties recognize this fact ; in practice, the leaves 
of tho artichoke aro allowed to bo eaten one by 
one. Perhaps, if any ono choo&osto advance the argument, 
the invasion of Afghanistan was especially unfortunate 
in determining Russia to recover her lost prestige by 
overwhelming tho Tokkcs, and in giving occasion to 
Ayoub’s expedition, which showed tho astonishing ease 
with which Afghanistan itself can bo traversed. But, if 
it be so, a sensible man docs not abstain from attempts to 
put his burning house out because bo disapproves of the 
conduct of tho person who sets it on (ire. It would bo as 
reasonable to do this as to doclino to recognize tho fact that, 
the Cossack* horses have actually drunk of tho stream which 
flows past Herut, and that from Herat to tho border of 
India a hostile forco has marchod with guns and baggage 
almost before our troops, then all bat On the spot, could get 
ready lo meet it. 


CRETE AND THE PORTE. 

T HE accounts of tho negotiations at Constantinople are 
not encouraging. According to a not improbable 
conjecture, tho personal fears of the Sultan have been 
revived by tho assassination of tho Emperor of Russia. 
There arc not, as far as is known, any Nihilists in Turkey ; 
but religious or political fanaticism may bo equally 
dangerous. It is possible that zealous Mahometans might 
resent and revenge tbo voluntary transfer of territory con- 
taining a population of true believers to tho dominion of 
infidels ; yet it appears that tho Turkish Ministers have 
lately proposed a similar surrender. Tho suggestion that 
Crcto should bo substituted for a part of the disputed terri- 
tory on tho mainland seoms to have been a grave mis- 
take. The Turks have weakened their titlo to a posses- 
sion which was fur tho time undisputed, without displacing 
any argument which had recommended to tho European 
Powers tho arrangemeut which was approved at Berlin. 
Tho reason for giving Thessaly and Epirus to Greece was 
not so much tho expediency of enlarging a potty king- 
dom, as the justice of emancipating a Greek and Christian 
population from an alien and obnoxious sovereignty. It 
follows that tho annexation of Crcto or of all the islands 
in tho Archipelago to thcr Greek kingdom would not in- 
validate the claim of Thessaly and of a part of Epirus to 
liberation. If the annexation is not now effected by 







of teriftte may bo bad or good, 
, ,/•■> - .- T WWfcttioii may be clangero^** or not bo very 

afwiul, but what has caused seven-tenths of 

* prosent distress is not bad land laws or a bad system 
Of tenure, but excessive rain. This definite calculation of 

v #ren- tenths is t6 be found in the evidence of Mr. 
^ flusiciNSON, a land-agent, landowner, and farmer in Nofcting- 
Hamahire, one of the counties which notoriously has 
' heeu one of the chief scenes of recent distress. Qe 
*had taken much pains to justify the conclusion at 
f ,j$vhich he arrived. He has 500 acres under cultivation, 

* ^ and during the four wet years he had an annual loss 
- *pf 6oot, In quantity and quality his wheat and barley wore 

short to that amount. After deducting what he lost 
through the price of his produce being lowered by foreign 
competition, ne estimated tbo loss caused by the weather 
at seven-tenths of his whole loss. Other witnesses who 
had not gone into so accnrato a calculation found oven 
• greater fault with the weather. They all agroed that the 
farmers in the districts of which they were speaking had 
little grain to tako to market ; that this little was bad in 
quality ; that the cattle would not put on flesh ; and that 
tho ram did it all, or almost all. Rents had previously 
gone up ; bat during the bad time there was a general 
abatement of rent. Rates had gone up ; but the witnesses 
were fully aware that in tho long rnn rates fall on tho land- 
lord. The losses, too, of the cultivator were so enormous 
that rents and rates hardly entered into his calculation. 
An Essex farmer stated that on a farm of 500 acres 
be. lost 1,500?. in 1879, and 1,250?. in 1878. Tho 
price of meat was high, but tho cattle could not thrive in 
snoh constant wot. Tho pay of the labourer has advanced, 
and he now gets an average of a pound a wook in many 
parts of the conntry ; but the total cost of labour to the 
cultivator has not increased, as the nso of machinery 
makes the employment of fewer hands necessary. There 
remained no other great canso of distress but tho wcathor, 
and the weather was in tho opinion of thoso exports bad 
enough to account for anything. 

It must, of course, bo understood that the witnesses did 
not say that even if tho sun shone as brightly and as con- 
tinuously as it over shines in England, thero might not bo 
a point at which foreign competition would canso agricul- 
tural distress. All they said was that in tho particular 
instance of distress under consideration tho primary cause 
of suffering had bccu rain and not competition, if 
American competition brought down wheat to 40s. 
a quarter and beef to sixpenco a pound, then they 
allowed that tho sun could not save the farmer. 
Whether American competition is likely to have so much 
of success they, for tho most part, forbore to speculate. 
So tar as they vonturod to give an opinion they evidently 
leant to the view that, with a decent amount of sunshine, 
the British farmer would, after a time aiid under certain 
conditions, bo able to get a fair living. Timo as well as 
sunshine must come to his aid. The bad effects of rain do 
giot cease when the rain stops. Tho land is sour, and the 
"character of pasture is deteriorated. Thero is an enemy 
of farmers known as bluo or razor grass which stifles good 
grass in wot times, and ono witnoss, when asked whether it had 
not made its appearance, replied that it had not only made 
its an 


ace, but had put everything elso on ono side. But 
xnucLmoreserions than this state of the land is tho loss of 
tho farmers! capital. Daring tho wot weather tho farmers 
lost and lost, the banks got frigh toned, lessened their accom- 
modation, called in their advances, and tho farmers were 
cleaned out. There aro exceptions to everything, and some 
farmers, no doubt, have started with ample capital, but 
witnesses acquainted with largo tracts of country agroed 
that farmers, as a rulo, begin with no more than 4 1. an 
acre. Very often this modicam is diminished by the pay- 
ment of heavy compensation to tho outgoing tenant ; but, 
apart from this, many farmers have lost during tho four 
wet years an average of iZ. per aero, so that they must 
have got to the end of their capital. To find new perBous 
who are willing to embark fresh oapital in what has just 
been shown to he a losing business is a difficult thing; and 
banks that have saved thexnsolvos, or very often have not 
t;aved themselves, by calling in their advances will bo shy 
*0$ running new risks. And tho difficulty of finding new 
flirmei s with new capital, which must havo been felt even 
ii sunshine would put things right again, is much en- 
lmnced bytho farmer having now to farm under new con- 
ditions. Ho must be, if ho is to succeed, a different sort of 
'Stan, and he must work in a different way. 


Before, h^lrWer, tifa 
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n get a fair start he must 
have a good landlord £y*aT good landlord, as a very in- 
telligent witness observed* must m understood a landlord 
who contributes his prqpor share towards getting tho 
greatest possible amount of produce out of the land. The 
worst landlord, if these witnesses ore to ho trusted,, that a 
farmer oan have is himself; the best is a great .proprietor. 
Peasant proprietorship, so far as present -experience goes, 
doeB not answer in England. Thero is rnoro of it than is 
commonly supposed. There are many small farmers iu 
Lincolnshire. In one division thero wero a few years ago 
3,000 owners of less than 30 acres. They are, said a 
Lincolnshire witness, a hard-working and hard-living 
class, but are entirely dependent on good seasons, and iu 
bad times die rapidly away. Great proprietors are the best 
landlords, not only because they can afford not to press 
the tenant in bad times, but because they can put proper 
buildings on tho laud, and still more because thoy can 
keep experienced resident agents who see that what is 
done by the landlord is done properly. Nothing is moro 
sad in the volurao than the experience offered by ono 
witness after another that an almost endless amount of 
money has been wasted in draining, because landlords 
have uot been willing, or havo not been able, to afford the 
expenso of an agent competent to sec that tho drainago 
lias boon properly carried out. Wliero sncli agonts can- 
not be afforded, landlordism will becomo a business 
which young proprietors, present or future, will have 
to learn, and Sir Baldwin Leighton was so pene- 
trated with this truth that he proposed to tho 
Commission that the surplus revenues of Oxford 
and Cambridge, instead of being wasted on useless pro- 
fessorships, should bo devoted to tho technical education 
of the coming landowners of England. When a farmer 
has got a good landlord ho must show himself a good 
farmer. As a rule, if these oxporionoed witnesses aro to 
bo trusted, English farming has not been good in recent 
years. Tho tendency, as ono of them said, of farmers 
within tho last few years has boon to take as little 
trouble as thoy can and get as largo a return as they 
can for it. ^ This will not do in tho future. What 
is wanted is that tho farmer shall bo more alive 
thau ho has boon. Ho must go into his business as 
other traders go into their businesses. Ho must think 
of ono thing and of ono only — what it will pay him 
to prodneo and what it will not. Ho must bo inventive 
and ready to turn bis hand to anything. The keeping of 
poultry is very auxiOus and troublesome Work, but ho 
must keep poultry. Market-gardening requires somo 
skill and involves some risk, but bo must do his bit of 
market-gardening with a confident and light heart. If ho 
goes in for milk, ho must calculate to a nicety whether it 
will pay him best to contribute to tho winter or tho 
summer supply. Ho must bo a bettor buyer than 
ho is now, and not waste his money on tho wrong 
sort of cattlo or on adulterated manures. Probably 
in tho course of timo such a race of farmers may grow 
up, but at present a diffident man may hesitate as to 
whether ho is really tho kind of paragon who is qualified 
to put his money into this difficult, venturesome, and lately 
unsuccessful business. But, fortunately, most men, espe- 
cially if they havo a little wholesome ignorance of affairs, 
entertain Buch a good opinion of themselves that, if the 
sun will but give a proper amount of encouragement, there 
may bo boforo long an adequate supply of farmers who 
have much courage and some little mouey, and who wjjil 
persuade themselvos to thiuk of tho four wet years as of 
an evil dream. 


•M. GRllVY AND HIS CABINET. 

F RENCH politicians aro certainly to be complimented 
on the ingenuity with whioh they manufacture new 
varieties of crisiB. The discussions whioh have been going 
on in the Cabinet during the past week, and the rosulfc 
which has finally been reached, are of an entirely original 
type. The Bill for substituting the Scrutin de liste for the 
Scrultn d* arrondisaement has been under consideration by 
the Committee to which iu the French Chambers all Bills 
are referred as a matter of course. Ono of the forms 
whioh this Oommittoo bus to obsorvo is tho examination 
of a Minister with a view of ascertaining tho view of tho 
Government on the proposed legislation, and tho Cabinet 
Lad accordingly to decide what should be said in its name 
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with regard to the obango in 4he v eizo of tbo oonstitu- 
enoios. As soon oh the subject was thus brought form- 
•lly before them, it appeared 4b&t, aa ocoaaionalij hap- 
pens with a jury, there was not the slightest chanoe of 
their coming to an agreement. M. Ferry prefers the 
Scrutin d'arrondissement , M. Constans prefers the Sorutin 
de lute , and the other Ministers range themselves nnder 
one or other of these leaders. There can be no doubt 
as to the importance of the question whichever happens 
to be the view taken of it. Even from a strictly 
party standpoint, there is a nnanimons belief that it 
will have very grave results, though alike among Ro- 
ublicans and reactionists the most opposite opinions are 
eld as to what those results will be. Consequently it 
seemed almost necessary that the Cabinet should make 
up its mind one way or the other. What is the use of a 
Government which has no collective opinion on a measure 
which everybody is agreed will effect a very great change in 
the composition of the only one of the public powers which 
is directly elocted by nni vernal suffrage ? In the first 
instance, M. Ferry seems to have had no answer to give 
to this inquiry, and M. Grkvy is understood not to see an 
answer to it yet. Bat, then, the process of arriving at a 
collective opinion was not a pleasant one. If M. Gr£vy 
had himself boen in favour of the Scrutin dc Zw£«, all 
would have gone smoothly, lie would thou havo been 
in agreement with M. Gamuftta, and when this is socared 
nothing else is of mach moment. But M. Gu£vy is strongly 
* opposed to the Scrutin de lute , and he was not at all in- 
clined to dismiss the Ministers who took the same view 
os himself, in order to fill their places by Ministers who 
take the same view as M. Gamuetta. 

There was another course open to him had he chosen 
to adopt it. Under the Constitution the President has 
the power of appointing and dismissing his Ministers, 
though, as in othor constitutional countries, ho has to 
exercise this power in deference to the declared wishes 
of the Chamber of Deputies. But in this case the 
Chamber of Deputies has not made known its wishes. 
No one can positively say beforehand whether those 
wishes, when thoy come to be expressed in a vote, 
will be in favour of the Scrutin dc listc or the Scrutin 
d*arrondissement. Therefore the President of the Re- 
public wa6 at liberty to say that it was necessary to re- 
construct the Cabinet, in one sense or the other, and 
that, in the absence of any guidance from tbo Chamber, 
he intended to reconstruct it in tho sense with which he 
himself agreed. Nor h it at all obviouB what harm 
could have come of his so doing. M. Constans and those 
who think with him would havo resigned their offices, 
and M. Ferky would havo met tho Chamber at the head 
of n homogeneous Cabinet. If he had succeeded m defeat- 
ing M. Baudoux’b Bill, the approaching general eleotion 
would have determined whether upon this point tho ex- 
isting Chamber represents the country. If M. Bardoux’s 
Bill had been carried against the Cabinet, M. Ferry and 
his colleagues would have made way for Ministers more in 
aooord with the mind of the deputies. Instead of this, 
long and fierce discussions socm to have been held, not 
on the question which sido the Cabinet should take, but on 
the question whether it was necessary for t\o Cabinet to 
take any side at all. Strange to say, this question has been 
answered in the negative. The Cabinet have come to 
a compromise, and have agreed to remain silent during 
the debate. What makes this decision the more remark- 
able is that it has apparently been come to against tho will 
of M. Gb&vy. The President of the Republic so far con- 
descends to the ideas of common men that he keeps a 
newspaper. In France almost every politician has an 
organ of his own, and M. G&fcvY may not have chosen to 
be less well equipped than bis neighbours. Tho objootion 
to tho pbm is that it shows the serene and irresponsible 
President to be a man of like passions with his storm- 
tossed and responsible Ministers. It is evidently not at all 
the same thing to M. Qr6vy whether bis ideas or M. Gam- 
betta's upon the relative merits of the two Scrutim are 
adopted. Within certain well-defined limits he had 
every right to give effect to his own ideas rather than 
,to M. Gam b etta's. It rested with him to choose whether 
the Sorutin do lute should be presented to the Chamber with 
the seal of Cabinet acceptance or with the stamp of Cabinet 
disapproval It is not likely that Ml. Ferry would have re- 
jected a commission to form a Ministry on the basis of oppo- 
sition to the Scrutin do lute ; but, if he had been unwilling 
to mn the risk, M. GrAty might easily have found some 


one else who waq willing to take his place. Or, if this 
was too bold a conrso for M. GrI&vy to aeeide upon, there 
was another alternative open to him. There is no doubt 
that the President of the Republic, so long as the Const!- . 
tution remains unchanged in title and spirit, must in the 
end take Ministers from the Chamber, and not seek td 
impose Ministers on it; and M. Gr£vy might, if ho 
liked, have dismissed M. Ferry, and commissioned M. 
Constans to form a Cabinet on the basis of opposition to 
tho Scrutin d'arrondissement. The President would then 
have done at first what he will have to do at last ; and the 
Chamber would have boen saved from the danger whioh 
now awaits it, of approaching a subject of great moment* 
and great difficulty without any authorized guidance. 

Supposing that neither of these alternatives recom- 
mended themselves to M. Gr£vy, a third remained. He 
might have tolerated the ridiculous compromise to which 
Ministers have given their consent, and have taken pains 
not to let it bo seen that he either cared what opinion they ' 
had or wanted them to havo any. Instead of this, 
M. Gr£vy has done the exact opposite. The newspaper 
which is understood to represent his views has been 
quite unable to leave tho subject alone. It has returned 
to it again and again, and always in the same strain 
of contemptuous exclusion of the possibility of a 
persistent maintenance of neutrality ou the part of 
tho Cabinet. Unless there are reasons for what he has 
done which are not apparent on the surface, M. GbJvy has 
simply courted defeat. The Constitution puts him beyond 
the reach of party conflicts, though in the present instance 
lip had accidentally a right to take part in them. What 
ho has done is to show quite plainly that he wishes to 
take his share in this particular controversy, but that 
he has allowed himself to be shut out from it by Ministers 
w hom he has the power of dismissing. There were abundant 
reasons why M. Giftfivr should have resisted the tempta- 
tion to descend into the arena of political strife, but none 
why ho should remain outside it and yet allow tho journal 
which ho is understood to inspire to lament that ho has 
been unable to persuade M. Ferky to descend into it with 
him. After tho remarkable exhibition which it lias 
pleasod the friends of tho Scrutin d'arrondissement to make 
of themselves, it is hardly likely that the Chamber of 
Deputies will display much enthusiasm in defence of it. 
M. Gk£vt may have many virtues, but ho is not a match 
for M. Gambetta. 


MEXICO. 

ENERAL GRANT, it is announced, has given up 
the presidency of the World’s Fair Commission, 

[y bccauso ho finds that no one takes any interest in 
the World’s Fair, and partly because be is going to 
Mexico. No one at present wants another huge Exhi- 
bition, and flagging interest in such an enterprise cannot 
bo whipped up by calling a huge Exhibition a World’s 
Fair or by putting General Grant at its bead. Experi- 
ence has shown that very big Exhibitions can only come 
off with success if a considerable interval of time 
elapses between one period of large showB and another. 
Philadelphia and Paris have used up for the pre- 
sent such sensations of delight as World’s Fairs can 
give. It is now the period for comparative repose, 
and for little countries to have little shows. Spain pro- 
poses to tako the load in these minor spectacles, and to 
have next year an Exhibition at Madrid. She has quite as 
good a title as auy other oountry of the second rank to 
send out her modest invitations to the world. She can 
offer travellers a country worth travelling in, she has a 
capital whore works of art of the first class are to be seen, 
and she has special prodnets of her own whioh show very 
high perfection of workmanship. Her only drawback is 
that at the time of year when alone most people have 
leisure to go to an Exhibition her climate will bake 
her guests until they will wish they were anywhere out of 
the sun. Those, however, who can stand being baked will 
have an opportunity of observing how much and how 
little there is of real progress in Spain. There is now a \ 
settled Government ; there is a beginning of activity ; / ’ 
there is a disposition, which used not to exist, to deal f \ 
with foreigners. On the other hand, Spain is still very 
backward, and her backwardness is due partly to the 
character of the people and partly to its social condition. 

And what is true of Spain is true of Spanish colonies. 
Spain is at the head of the Spanish world; and all the 
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Spanish world resembles Spain. General Grant gives up an 
American Exhibition and goes to Mexico. Others, released 
from the terrors of anew American Exhibition, are invited to 

K to Spun. All will do what is really the same thing. 

ey will got away from the atmosphere of the most 
go-ahead of modem societies to the atmosphere of societies 
which arc just beginning to go ahead after their own 
peculiar fashion. What is happening in Spain is happen- 
ing in Mexioo. What may be expected of Spain may be 
expected, although in a less degree, of Mexico. What can- 
not be expected of Spain can still Iobs be expected of Mexico; 
for Mexico is not only a colony, and a colony is as a fnlo 
inferior to the home country, but it is a mined colony. 
It is a second-rate Spain which has allowed itself 
to tumble into rnins, and is only very slowly and purtially 
beginning to get ont of its ruined state. A Mexican town 
is generally a collection of hovels, which show whero the 
Indians are, and of ruined palaces, which show where the 
Spaniards have beon. And the aspect of the towns reflects 
the condition of the country. Mexico 1ms to bo re-made, 
and even if it could be re-mado it would be, at the best, 
what Spain was thirty years ago, and would havo to tread 
tho difficult path of gradual progress to be, in time, wbat 
Spain is now. 

A little moro than a year ago General Chant paid his 
first visit to Mexico. Ho waB then a very great man for 
Mexico to welcome, and Mexico treated him as a very great 
man. Ho had been received in Europe on a footing almost 
equal to that of royalty, partly because lie bad been twice 
President of tbo United States, and partly because lie was 
tho conqueror of the South. When ho got to Mexico, ho 
hod not only this flavour of royalty about him, but his 
greatness was expected to continue and increase, and he 
was looked on as tho coming President fur a third term 
of offico. While in Mexico ho did much to stimulate 
the interest of Americans in Mexico as a field of enter- 
prise, and tho disposition of Mexicans to think that 
American money was worth having, oven at tbo risk 
of some amount of political danger. During tbo past 
year American money lias flown freely into Mexico, 
and tbc flow of much more lias been promised. General 
Grant goes back with tho prestige of having done some- 
thing to promote this flow, but without the prestige of a 
coming Presidency. IIo has not been re-elected, and in 
tho United States men who have been prominent and havo 
ceased to bo so are soon forgotten. Tho political in- 
fluence of General Grant is now probably very small, if be 
can bo said to havo any. Uoioturns as connected with 
tbo flow of money, and not as in any way representing the 
authority of .the United States. And tho flow of money 
into Mexico must bo pronounced wise or unwise entirely on 
its own merits. It will either answer to pour capital into 
Mexico or it will not. Time alone can show tho prudeneo 
or imprudence of American schemes for developing tbo 
resources of Mexico, but there can bo no doubt at all 
os to tlieir vastness. Nor aro they more paper schornes. 
They are schemes for which a considerable amount of 
monoy has been subscribed and on which work is actually 
being done. Of these schemes there are two that may bo 
called compar&tivoly small and two that are very large 
indeed. The two smaller schemes aro a railway from the 
American border to tho port of Guayuius, and a railway 
across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. Tbo first supplies u 
real want. It gives a fairly good port much to tbo south 
of San FranciBoo to a system of American railways which 
at present have no outlet in tho Pacific except San Fran- 
cisco. The second is tho Panama raihvay over again, ex- 
cept that on the ono hand it is longer, while on tho other 
hand it is very much to tho northward, and offers a 
route at least two thousand milcB shorter to Sun Francisco 
than tho Panama route. If, however, the Panama railway 
is destined to be killed by M. dr Lesseps’s canal, a Tehuan- 
tepeo railway could scarcely hopo to oBcape a .similar fate. 
To savo it from its too probable destiny Captain Ede, who 
has gained fame by his very successful and ingenious work 
in opening the mouth of the Mississippi, proposes to rovivo 
an idea not unfamiliar to Honduras bondholders, and to 
transport ships bodily across tho Tehuantepec Isthmus. It 
is a magnificent idea, and ono that most people would bo 
glad to see other pooplo subscribing to tost practically. 
Captain Edb hoped to get assistance from the United 
States Government, and obtained a report from a Committee 
in his favour, but his hopes wore dashed when a vote was 
taken. The larger schemes are two ByBtems of railway from 
the eity of Mexico to the American border, one with 
the gauge of our English railways and the other with a 


metre gauge, each being connected when it gots to the 
border with American systems of its own gauge. Tho line 
with tho broader gauge, Which is known aB the Central 
Railway, has & distance of abont twelve hundred miles to 
traverse in order to reach the border. For a third of the 
distance its course takes it to towns which for Mexico are 
populous and thriving, and to districts which for Mexico 
are naturally rich. It then goes off into the wild. The 
narrow-gauge liue would have a distance of about a thou- 
sand miles to traverse to get to tho border ; but it may, if it 
pleases, abridge the distance by using its rival for a part of the 
way. Both schemes aro in tho hands of influential Americans. 
Both have real money behind them, both have tho promises 
of handsome subventions from tbo Mexican Government, 
and both havo authority to branch off in n vaguo way 
and go to some undetermined port on tho Pacific. In 
addition, the Central Railway proposes to make a con- 
nexion between San Luis Potosi and tbo port of Tampico 
to the north of Vera Cruz, which would greatly abridge 
tlie distance between tbc sea aud tbo interior of Mexico, 
and divert in a corresponding degreo tho traffic that now 
goes to the interior by Vera Cruz and the city of Mexico. 

These railways have their drawbacks. Purely Mexican 
traffic is shown by experience to be of a small volume. It 
grows, but it starts from a very humble boginning, and 
it grows as slowly as everything must grow in a 
ruined Spanish colony. Tho social condition of Mexico 
puts, and must long put, a bar to everything like rapid 
progress, tho hind being held for the most part in 
large tracts by absentee proprietors, who cultivate it most 
imperfectly, and havo neither tho money nor the wish for 
improvements. Tho second drawback of theso railways is 
that they go for a long part of their course over a barren 
and almost uninhabited plateau. Tho third drawback is 
that, ul though they are promised handsome subventions 
by tho Government, it is at present impossible for tho 
Government to pay them. It has not got, and cannot get, 
the money to make good its promises. In order to meet 
these three drawbacks, it has been proposed that tracts of 
land on each side of the line shall be given to the railways, 
and that this way of getting railways made, which has 
boon successfully adopted in t.lie United States, shall be em- 
ployed in Mexico. r lliese tracts of land will, it is supposed, 
be occupied by American settlers. There will then be a 
traffic other than a purely Mexican traffic ; the lines 
will go not through a desert, but through the homes of 
thriving immigrants. The Government will give land 
which it has got instead of money which it has not got. 
The scheme, if it could be carried out, would be in a 
merely financial point of view of great advantage to 
Mexico ; but there are many serious practical difficulties 
in the way of carrying it out. The Government, where 
the land is decently good, 1ms not got land to give. Tho 
land that is worth having is in the hands of private pro- 
prietors who would have to be bought out. And, taken as 
a whole, the land is not. at all good. It is not liko 
the rich plains of tho Mississippi and its tributaries, 
of which newcomers wero enabled by railways to 
utilize the natural wealth. It ha9 ' boon explored 
centuries ago by the Spaniards, and has been left 
barren because the Spaniards decided that it would not 
pay to work it. Politically, if the .scheme were carriod out, 
Lhe occupation by Americans of tho land on each side of 
the chief means of communication would give tho United 
States a dominating influence which would almost amount 
to annexation. But this would only happen when tho 
scheme was carried out. While it was being carriod ont 
the settlers would have to cultivate thoir sterile holdings 
in the midst of a jealous, hostile, and, for a great part, 
lawless population ; they would bo under foreign laws ; 
and, so lar as they were protected, they would have to 
upgeal for protection to u scanty foreign army. There 
seems no very clear reason why enterprising Ameri- 
cans should migrate to bad land whon they can 
migrate to good land ; why they should come under laws 
which they do not understand, instead of remaining nndcr 
laws which they do understand ; or why they should trust 
to Mexican warriors to keep off enemies whom they havo 
created for themselves. No doubt all theso difficulties may 
be ovtTcumo in sumo way that is not now discoverable; 
but tho question for thcr moment is whether they really 
exist, or not, and whether, if they do exist, General Grant, 

I or any ono else, can overcome them. 
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MR. CHAPLIN'S MOTION. 

% 

T HE debate ou Mr. Chaplin’s Resolution was needlessly 
confused by Mr. Mundklla’s desire to convict the 
mover of inconsistency. Mr. Chaplin spoke in high praise 
of the Act of 1878, and Mr. Mundklla tried to show that 
this view was incompatible with a wish to substitute total 
prohibition of the lauding of live animals for compulsory 
slaughter at the port of landing. Tho answer to this is 
obvious. Mr. Chaplin admires tho Act of 1878 because it 
went a long way in the direction of prohibition. But bo 
would have admired it still ruoro if it had gone all tho 
way, and be now proposes that, in view of recent facts, it 
should be made to go all the way. There is no real incon- 
sistency botwoen tho two positions. The man who admits 
that half a loaf is bettor than no bread is not dobarred 
from contending that the whole loaf would bo better than 
the half, and that something which has happened siuoe 
the half loaf was conceded has proved that tho whole 
ought now to be given. Mr. M un della would have done 
better to argue, as was done by another speaker, that 
the Act of 187S was a compromise, and that those who 
seek to disturb a compromise must not wonder if tho effect 
of their effort is to reopen tho whole question. It would 
hardly bo to the advantage of cattle-producers that tho 
policy assented to by tho last Parliament should be re- 
viewed by tho present. In this sense the Government 
may be said to have befriended the farmer by meeting Mr. 
Chaplin’s motion with a direct negative. 

The facts of tho recent outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease were not disputed by Mr. Mundella, and though 
Mr. Ciiamijeblain preferred to speak of Mr. Chapltn’s 
“ assumptions,” he made no serious attempt, to set up a 
countor theory. At the beginning of last September the 
foot-and-mouth disease scarcely existed in this country. In 
tho course of that month it broke out in tbo North of 
Prance, and shortly afterwards a cargo of live beasts 
coming from the inf oc ted district, and suffering severely 
from the disease, was landed at Deptford. They were 
slaughtered at tbo port of landing, but within three 
days the disease made its appearance in the London dairies, 
whero it had been absolutely unknown for nino months. 
It is maintained by Mr. Chaplin, and not denied l>y Mr. 
Mundella, that it was almost certainly conveyed from 
Deptford to London by some of tho drovers employed about 
the diseased beasts. Upon the case as thus stated Mr. 
Chaplin founds his prayer, that in future live cattle should 
not bo imported from countries as to whose freedom from 
disease the Privy Council are not satisfied. Very little 
was said in tho debate upon a point which to tlioso who 
are not experts seems of considerable importance. What 
guarantee is there that, if the importation of live animals 
from infected countries were forbidden, tho exclusion of 
the disease would be complete h if it could only bo com- 
municated from one animal to anoihor, the question would 
answer itself ; but disease which can equally be conveyed 
by human beings may presumably lurk even in dead 
carcases, and from thence be communicated by those 
who handle them to living cattle. On Tuesday Mr. 
Chaplin was all for the importation of dead ^noat. If ho 
had been chairman of an Australian Meat' Preserving 
Company, or the patentee of a now freezing process, he 
coul* not have shown more enthusiasm in the cause. But, 
if the exclusion of live cattle is not a specific against tho 
introduction of tho foot-and-mouth disease — and so far 
no one appears to have said that it i.s — ho might be 
equally ardent the year after such exclusion in favour of 
tho exclusion of dead meat. In that case consumers 
would no doubt be saved from tho rise in price which may 
conceivably accompany any serious destruction of English 
cattle ; but they would bo savod from it at tho cost 
of the entire extinction of foreign competition. It 
would not be wonderful if, like David, they preferred the 
pestilence to bring thus delivored into tho hands of their 
natural enemies. A ccording to M r. Mu nd e lla, the vain p of the 
living animals imported into the United Kingdom in 1879 
was 7,000,000 7 ., while in 2880 it rose to io,ooo,oooZ. That 
is a very rapid increase, and, as it is accompanied by a 
great improvement in the quality of the cattle sent, it seems 
•to show that the conditions of tho English meat supply are 
undergoing a remarkable change. As we have often {minted 
. out, the whole question of restriction of importation tprns 
in the end upon one point. Will the meat consumer gain 
more by the exclusion of disenso than lie will lose by 
tho exclusion of meat ? If foreign meat formed merely a 


fraction of the total supply, and if thbre wore no reason to 
suppose that this proportion would St n^teriffcHy in- 
creased, the argument for whatever measure of prohibition 
that seemed necossary to keep out disease would bo un- 
answerable, It would bo poor comfort to the consumer 
who’ found 95 per cent, of his moat supply disappearing by 
disease to hoar that no restriction would be placed <m the 
import of the remaining five per oent. The rapid increase 
of importation deprives this reasoning of much of its value. 

If the importation of foreign cattle is playing every year \ 
a larger part in tho mechanism by which the food supply 
of the country iB regulated, ' it would be exceedingly rasa 
to interfere with it to an extent which might permanently 
divort it from our shores. It would be bad policy to sac- 
rifice the next generation of consumers to the interests of 
the present generation, and a measure of prohibition which 
loft us nothing bat tho trade in dead meat to look to as 
tho alternative to our own herds might in the ond have this 
result. The Legislature has to guard against two coequal 
dangers. On the one hand, there is the risk that the home- 
grown meat, which at present forms by far the larger part of 
our supply, may be lessened in quantity, and consequently 
raised in price, by the importation of disease from abroad. On 
tho other hand, there is the risk that the foreign trade, 
which, in virtue of its unascertained capacity of develop- 
ment, may eventually give us tho larger part of onr meat 
Bnpply, may bo hampered by injudicious restrictions. The 
only means by which these alternative evils can be escaped 
is by steering a middle course between them, and the com- 
promise which Mr. Ciiatlin seeks to upset does on the 
whole provide us with this middle course. Slaughter at 
tho port of landing is not a universal and infallible remedy 
against the importation of diseaso, but it makes the danger 
very muck less. When tho Act of 1878 was under dis- 
cussion, it was contended that even this amount of in- 
terference with importation would bo extremely inju- 
rious to the foreign cattle trade. The experiment has 
been tried, and it lias been found that compulsory 
slaughter has not prevented a very large increase 
in tho value of tho cattle imported. Mr. Chaplin would 
havo us carry the experiment further in the hope that 
it will again bo successful. But the conditions under 
which it would be tried would be widely different. It has 
been found that restriction 011 tho importation of live 
cattle hns had’ the effect of increasing the trade in them. 

Mr. Chaim, in asks Parliament to prohibit tho importation 
of cattlo from infected countries, in tho hope that the con- 
sequent growth of the trade in dead meat would fill 
up the gap. It is possible that the advance of scientific 
discovery may some day originate a method of preserving 
dead meat wliick shall make us independent of tho im- 
portation of cattle. But until that day comes Parliament 
cannot in the interest of tho consumer consent to a 
measure of entire' prohibition which might oonceivably 
havo to bo applied to all countries at once. 

Fortunately it has not boon shown that the facts as 
stated by Mr. Chaplin require such stringent treatment. 

The ground of his argument is that the disease which is 
brought to the port of landing by cattle may be carried 
inland by the human boings who havo to tend them, even 
though tho cattlo themselves arc not allowed to leave the 
market alivo. It appears from Mr. Munpella’s speech 
that several important precautions which the Privy Connoil 
has now ordered to be taken were not in use in September 
last. It is certainly possible to ensure that no one 
who has been in tho neighbourhood of diseased cattle 
should be allowed to leave tbo market until his person 
and clothes have been properly disinfected. At the worst, 
it costs less to keep drovers in quarantine than to ex- 
clude foreign cattle from the English market. What 
haa been done successfnlly in the diseases of hnman 
beings cau hardly be beyond roach in the diseases of 
animals. 


THE HlSIIOrS’ BIBLE. 

II.- 

& describing some of the earlier editions of the Bishops’ Bible \ ^ 
we had occasion to notico the remarkable varlationpin the Old 
Testament of 1569, as compared with that of the firsts edition of 
1568, end wo called attention to the fact, hitherto unnoticed either 
by critics or bibliographers, of the recurrence in the second folio of 
1572 to all, or nearly all, the inferior readings of the first edition. 

The ouly Account of this singular anomaly that we can suggest is 
the following. We suppose that the second folio was printed 
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••to M the end of the Old Testament before the 4 to, of 
1169 was published! that certain critics had called attention to 
the^ numerous errors of a serious kind, as well as minor blemishes! 
which disfigure the first edition almost as soon as it was pub- 
lished, and that a thorough revision was immediately made of the 
historical books of the Old Testament, the results of which appear 
in the alteration of several hundred passages in the smaller-sized 
volume issued in the following year. As these wore adopted in 
subsequent editions of both sizes, it is plain that some accident 
must have prevented their being incorporated in the second large 
folio of 1572, intended for use in churches. Little or no exception 
seems to have been taken to the renderings of the New Testament, 
for these are very little altered in the 4to. of 1 569 ; but when we 
come to compare the two huge folios of 1 568 and 1572, the differ- 
ences in the New Testament are very striking. They may be 
counted by hundreds, some changes having been made in every 
book, and we believe we may say in every chapter, though we do 
not profess to have examined them so minutely aa definitely to 
assert this sb a fact. With regard to these alterations, which cer- 
tainly are for the most part improvement, and wero adopted in 
subsequent issues of the book, we have something more than con- 
jecture to guide us. Strypo, in his Life of Archbishop Parker, has 
given us a list of several corrections supplied by a Greek scholar 
of the day named Laurence, of whom little is known, but who at 
least was a far better scholar thou anv of the bishops employed 
upop this part of the work. It may do that Parker had asked 
him for criticisms on his own portion of the work, which con- 
sisted, as far as the Gospels and Acts are concerned, of the tirst 
two Gospels, and that Laurence travelled a little beyond bis brief 
and introduced two or three additional remarks on passages which 
he had casually noticed in the rest of the volume. It is quite 
incredible that so good a scholar would not havo found many 
more equally astounding blunders in other books if he had critically 
examined them. In point ol' fact, some one must have done so, 
for the changes made in accordance with Laurence’s criticism do 
not amount to one hundredth of the whole number of those that 
were made in the new edition of the New Testament in 1572. 
So much misapprehension lias prevailed as regards these notes 
that we will say at once that it U certain Laurence was referring to 
the first edition of the Bishops’ Bible and to no other ; and that all 
his suggestions were adopted iu the second folio edition of 1572, 
without a thought apparently having been given to wlmt ho really 
meant, while in one case at least a most absurd blunder was made 
in attempting to introduce the correction proposed by him. It 
occurs in the 2 1st chapter of St. Matthew, v. 3S, where i«iru- 
cryaj/Afv had been rendered somewhat freely Let us enjoy. Laurence 
objected to this translation, remarking thnt the word meant 
44 Let us take possession or seizin.” The editor of this second 
folio edition, not undei standing that the word 44 seizin ” is a sub- 
stantive governed by the word tahe, made u verb of it, and altered 
it into season, and printed the clause 44 Let us season upon his in- 
Jieritance and in this form the verse appears in every subsequent 
edition of the Bishops’ Bible that we have seen from 1572 to 1602 
inclusive. We caunot speak of the edition of 1606, as wo have 
never seen it, and wo believe that there is only one copy in 
existence. 

We have hitherto spoken principally of the chancres introduced 
into the second and third editions of this Bishops’ Bible, and that 
with the special objocl of showing how carelessly the whole affair 
was designed and executed. Wo ought perhaps to have observed 
in our preceding article that ihe first edition of thin Bible was so 
carelessly set up that it seems to have been corrected after some 
of the sheets had been struck off. Wo havo observed at least 
thirty loaves in which there aro variations, and yet it is otherwise 
certain that tliero was only one edition of the date 1508. Under 
the circumstances, it was scarcely likely that, even alter all the 
improvements in the Old Testament in the second edition and of 
the New Testament in the third, that a tolerable translation of 
the Bible should liave been produced. But any criticism that 
would bo fair and just must be made upon some edition subsequent 
to X572. Probably tbo fairest lest to take, except for the Psalms, 
would be that of 1602, which there is very good evidence to show 
is the edition used bv the compilers of the Authorized Version in 
the comparison of tlio existing translations which they made with 
a view to rendering their own version as perfect as possiblo. We 
believe, however, that this edition docs not differ from the folio of 
1585, which bears on its first title 44 Authorized and appointed 
to be read in Churches,” and on the title of the Now Testament 
44 Perused and diligently corrected,” except as regards the version 
of the PsolmB, which in this edition alone of all those subsequent 
to 1572 contains the Biohups’ version. Another specimen of cure- 
less ijiting is shown in this edition in that it notices the psalms 
Appointed for morning and evening prayer respectively without 
making any allusion to the day of the mouth to which they belong. 
Setting aside, then, any consideration of the corrections made of 
serious mistakes, as well ns of inferior renderings of words and 
phrases, which cannot be estimated at much less than four thousand 
id the New Testament alone, it must still bo pronounced a very poor 
production. The scholarship of its translators was far inferior to 
that of their predecessors who laboured at the Genevan Bible, 
and as regards command of the English language it is decidedly 
. inferior both to the Genevan and to that which is commonly 
called The Great Bible of 1539. Dr. Woatcott seems to have 
been unwilling to prosecute liis inquiries in the Old Testament 
part for fear of what he might discover to the disparagement of 
the scholarship and learning of the translators ; whilst Dr. Eadie 


has criticised several passages both of the Old and tho New 
Testament with considerable leniency* He has not, for instance, 
noticed that sometimes in the Old Testament the version is 
utterly unintelligible. We quote a single instance of this. The 
nth verse of tho 12th chapter of Ecclesiastes is thus rendered: — 

For the worries of tho wyse are liko prickes and nnylos that go 
thorowe, of tho auctourcs of gather! nges £ which] aro gevcu of one shop- 
hearde. 

But when Dr. Radio speaks of tho Bishops* version as being 
more stately than precise, he is scarcely happy, wo think, in his 
illustration when he selects 2 Cor. ix. 5 as an instance : — 

Prepare your prepromiseri Iwncfieencc, that it might bo ready us a bene- 
ficence and not aa an extortion. 

Another instance of absurdity, in this case apparently the result 
of mere ignorance, occurs in liosea ix. 1 1 : — 

F.phraiin their glorie shall ilcc away like u birdc : for birth, for wombs 
and conception. 

It is, however, duo to the translators to say that thin was altered 
in 1569, though the same mistake was reproduced in 1572. We 
could give many more instances to show that tho bishops of Eliza- 
beth’s time hud hut a faint perception of tbit single stpp which is 
said to distinguish tho sublime from the ridiculous; but wo must 
utilize the space that remains to ns in giving some account of tho 
notes which have been added to this translation. 

Those are few in number, and such as tliero aro aro strikingly 
contrasted with the business-like tone of thoso of the Genevan 
Bible. The instructions given to tho translators wero 44 To make 
no bitter notes upon any text, or yet to set down any determina- 
tion in places of controversy.” And to this they strictly adhered, 
with tho one exception of a few most ridiculous Bide blows* at tho 
Popo and tho doctrine of tho Mass. Tho doctrine of the Trinity 
was not considered to be in controversy, and so attention is some- 
times called to the texts adduced in proof of that doctrine. Neither 
was it considered an open question that sacraments are nothing 
more than seals of a grace previously bestowed ; and, though the 
translators left out mu^iy of the moro strongly expressed Ualvinisf ic 
notes of tho Genevan, yet some suggesting the same doctrine wero 
rotninori, and others implying it worn added. This is most re- 
markable in the Acts, done by Uox, Bishop of Ely, who, in Queen 
Mary’s reign, had been living among tho exiles in Germany. lie 
is especially careful in tho nineteenth chapter to explain away the 
doctrine of baptismal grace in throe different notes, much after the 
fashion of tho notes in Tyndalo's Testament of 1550 and tho Ge- 
nevan Bible ; und this not in the way of controversy, but as if it 
were, as it really was, the received doctrine of the Church of Eng- 
land at that time. Tho Culvinistic doctrines of election and re- 
probation aro also stated by this writer in a note to Rom. ix. 
Those perhaps aro the passages where controversial notes are most 
apparent. In the rest of the Bible the character of the notes is 
puerile and trivial in tho extreme. There is no evidenco to show 
that Parker was specially addicted to Calvinism, and it must bo 
admitted that in the parts of tbo Bible translated by him there is 
little or no doctrine of any kind insinuated. But notes nro very 
sparingly added to tho portions of the Bible which ho himself 
translated. Those on ( lorn sis and Exodus were extensively altered 
in tho second edition, and in one instance — Cion. iv. 7 — the explana - * 
lion given is absolutely contradictory to that of tho first edition. 
They are for the most part of tho most puerile description. Short 
specimens are ns follows : -In Uon. xxxii. 20, on .Jacob's preparing 
a present for Esnu, the marginal note is, 44 All giving and receiving 
of presents is not evil.” C>n Exodus xv. 20, a propos to Miriam’s 
dancing, wo have introduced nowly into tho edition of 1569, and 
retained, we believe, in all subsequent editions, 14 which ought not 
to bo a cloke for our wanton dances.'* Neither is tho tone of the 
notes on the New Testament such as to give a very exalted idea 
of tho intellectual power of tho Archbishop. We extract tho 
whole of the annotations on St. Matthew as a specimen. 

(Jospdl. — (lu.spcll, that is, tydvngi'' of our .salvation Ly Christ*. 

Matthew i. 1. the (woke . — That is, t he rehear -id of I’liriste’s lineage and life. 

23. and ht tv tec fur w»t . — This phrase doth not import that ho 
knew Ji<*r afterward, as tho h ke phr.-en used. Mat. 5, 

18 d. nnd l\>nl. cxi., or that she hail uuy 1110 children. 

„ ii. 13. In s mother . — Joseph was nut tlio father ot Christ, cl 8 the 
snivel woaltlc not have said, Take y* childe und his 
moilu r, but ratlu-r Take Ihy chykh*. 

„ iii. a. Kvpmt v r .~ This wnrdc is, after a fuullc to be wy«e, with 
u mimic to amende. 

„ vi. 34. Sufficient unto the day is the cry l thf>rnf.-—Tbf\t is, tho 
present, day hath enough of her own grief nr ufilictiou. 

„ ix. 13. ('hyhhtn of t f tc hrydtt t/uunfur . — That is, miuisteis at- 
tending in the bride eh:mib<T. 

„ x. 11. there uhyde . — Shift not your lodgyng imtyll y* go out of 
the eilie. 

„ 3<>. he that Jiudtth his life . — That is he that w\ll aavo his lyfr. 

„ xxlli. 15. anv jo o*ely u . — Uue brought from gentiliiie to their re- 
ligion. 

„ 16. A defter . — Both to Cod and to man for to periburino it. 

„ \xvii. 54. A cm tin ion . — A captaine of one hundivtli men. 

Our account of the. notes to the Bishops’ Bible would not be 
complete if wo failed to notice the one point in which the trars- 
lators neglected to comply with their instructions. They followed 
them to a ridiculous extent iu adopting the readings of the Great 
Bible, when manifest improvements h:td been made by tho 
Genevan translators, but they either forgot them or else volun- 
tarily ignored them when there was an opportunity of giving a hit 
at the Pope and tho Roman system. Perhaps the most striking 
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instance of this occur* iu the note to the words make marchaundiz e 
in 2 Peter ii. 3. It is as follows . 

That is evident v wen in the Pope and his pricate*, which by lies and 
flfttteru*NH<'U men's soul* : ho that It is oertoyne that he is not t!iosucce?»our 
of 81n>uu Po ter but of Simon Magus. 

In conclusion, we may observe that the same careless editing 
which we noticed as regards’ the first three editions of this book 
scorn a to have followed it to the end. Even in the oditi >ns of 1 585 
jyid 1602, which mny bo pronounced to contain the iinal improve- 
ments made by the Elizabethan bishops, the marginal notes were 
cut down to tho dimensions of those of the small 4L0. of 156 j t 
where frequently notes were left out simply for wunt of room iu 
the margin of the page, so that in this one respect these editions 
are inferior to tho first two folios of 1568 and 1 572. 

Wo shall add no more than this, that we tbitile the book was 
worthy of the bishops who occupied tlio English sees in tho reign 
of 'Elizabeth. 

Wo have said that there was no attempt after 1606 to revive this 
version, and in a previous article on the (iunovan Hi bio we observed 
that that version was finally^ suppressed bj Land. It remains, there- 
fore, for us to notice that there was a largo folio family Bible with 
notes, and plates, printed by M. Lewis, and issued in 1 775, which 
is described J)y Lowndes ns a Genevan, and Lhs sometimes passed 
off for a Bishops*! because it has on its title-page the words “ By 
the Archbishops and Bishops/* &c., followed by Parker's preface. 
It is really a Genevan ns far as tho Old Testament is concerned, 
and h Tornson of the Now, there being no variation* that wo huve 
detec 1 1 worth notice, except tlm substitution of “ aprons ” for 
41 breeches * in the 3rd Chapter of Genesis. We suppose it nmy 
be classed by itself as tho single specimen of a Genevan Bible 
which is not also a Breeches Bible. 


THE GOlJJiSfi OK BUSINESS. 

f I MI 15 master of a sufficient majority in Parliament enjoys l ho 
immunities of rex ltomamis % and is, if not super yr am mat ictnn 
(though, in the matter of Queens Speeches, ho is frequently this 
aIbo), nt any rate above feeling any awkwardness which may arise 
from unfulfilled prophecies arid niistukes in generalship, it is 
probable, therefore, thut Mr. Gladstone felt but little annoyance 
ot having to make on Monday last a statement about the course 
and prospects of business the tenor of which was at singular 
variance with the tone of his demand for urgency in Supply. 
When making this clomund he hud drawn the most gloomy 
picture of the state of things should it not bo granted. He 
also, with rather characteristic impatience of defeat, r«- 
marked after the division that the House hud put the direc- 
tion of its affairs in the hands of the minority, and he reserved 
a mysterious power to the Government of seriously cou.-idering 
the situation. Accepting Mr. Gladstone's version of the vote on 
Monday week, it can only be said that it is rather a pity that tho 
Attain* of the House are not always in the direction of those who, 
according to the Prime Minister, have directed them during the 
last fortnight. Last week was a week of quiet and orderly pro- 
gressed the present week has not been behindhand in tho dispatch 
^ of business. The Candahar debate, lor which tho Government, 
despite their eagerness, could not before find room, or definite 
promise of room, got itself fixed on Monday. Mr. Chaplin lmd 
the greater part of a night for his foot-and-mouth disease motion, 
which onabled tho Government to show that they have no in- 
tention of uneoually benefiting farmers unless there is a possibility 
of injuring landlords at the same time. The long-promised Land 
Bill lias at last had itself put down definitely for the seventh of next 
month, the eve of the adjournment for Easter. This adjournment, 
as is proper after so abnormally early *a Spring Session, is 
to extend over a longer time tbuu usual— a time, however, 
which will be liftrdly a holiday lime for politicians, ^nasmuch as 
it will doubtless be taken up with warm discussion of the Land 
Bill itself; which will come on lor second reading immediately 
the House reassembles. Between tho Cttuduhur debate and tho 
Adjournment! the Mutiny Bill and Mr. Gladstone’s financial 
statement occupy the most prominent position. Tho latter will, 
110 doubt! afford its maker an opportunity of showing the remark- 
able dexterity with which he manipulates finance, a dexterity 
not denied even by the malcontents who say that it is easy to dis- 
tribute surpluses which have been previously created by un- 
necessary taxation. The programme Wore Easter is thus of tho 
most orderly and inviting character. Thu most urgent votes in 
Supply secured! grumbling private members propitiated by at least 
AD apparent dedication of some little time to their concerns, u Bale 

r y triumph on an important question of foreign policy secured 
the ingenious mot d'otdre, not to attend to any argument 
In which tne word Gandaliar occurs — all these good things have 
been given to Mr. Gladstone by the action of the Opposition which 
eo greatly disturbed him last week. 

The substantial advantages secured by this action of tho Oppo- 
sition doubtless consoled Mr. Gladstone fur tho non-fulfilment of 
bis forebodings of evil. Another incident of the same night 
possessed more than the disagreeables of this non-lulfilment 
.without its corresponding advantages. It has been pointed out 
before that the conduct of the Chairman of Committees in refusing 
.to allow Mr. O’Donnoll even to linish the sentence in which he 
^wished to put a point of order was highly inconvenient, and the 
f r Inconvenience turned out to be exactly what was expected. The 


member for Dungarvan brought up the matter on a question of 
privilege, and showed that the remarks he hod been going to 
make were entirely in order and had nothing to do with the pre- 
vious ruling of the Chairman. Dr. Playfair could only make the 
very lame excuse that he feared Mr. O’Donnoll was going to do 
wbat it seems Mr. O’Donnell was not going to do. The Chair- 
man of Committees might perhaps with advantage have spared a 
sneer in which he indulged ns to the inner consciousness of the 
member for Dungarvau. The awkward thing on the occasion 
seems to have been the inner consciousness of I)r. Playfair, which 
informed tho Chairman of Committees of the tenor of a yet unspoken 
sentence of Mr. O'Donnell’s. It was natural and characteristic 
that the Home Secretary should hint a doubt whether Mr. O'Don- 
nell’s explanation was not invented as an afterthought; but here! 
too, tho insinuation was unfortunate. For, so long as Chairmen 
of Committors refuse to allow members to finish their sentences, 
so long will it always he possible for them to invent plausible 
explanations afterwards. Dr. Playfair’s baste in deciding nn this 
occasion is particularly to bo regretted when it is remembered that 
bis remarkable reluctance to decide on the famous night which 
brought about urgency was the original causa malorum. To 
refuse to advance at the right time, and to rush on headlong at 
the wrong ono, may bo proceedings not altogether inconsistent; 
but the one can hardly be considered as atoning for the other. 
Tho incident placed the Government iu this awkward position — that 
their officer had exceeded his duty, thereby bringing upon a person, 
at least technically guiltless, immediate punishment and the 
chance of still heavier punishment in future ; for it must be re- 
membered that the next time Dr. Playfair interprets a half sen- 
ton 00 of Mr. O'Donnell’s unfavourably, Dnngarvan will cease for the 
time, perhaps for some considerable time, to be represented. There 
may, of course, he different estimates of the exact loss which, the 
House and the country would in that caso sustain ; but these esti- 
mates cannot affect the question of the improper use which has 
been made of the rather arbitrary powers gmuted by tho House 
to its officer. Prohibit Mr. Gladstone was right in thinking that 
a formal censure of the Chairman, of Committees was to be 
deprecated, though it is not easy to see how his position was 
strengthened by the exposure of the over-haste with which he 
acted. 

This incident, as well as tho whole courso of Parliamentary his- 
tory for the last three mouths, tends to support the view of those 
who bold that the due progress of business in tho House of Com- 
mons depends much more on the hands that manage it than 
on the weapons with which those hands ore armed. Despite a 
certain very hackueyed quotation, it is by no means certain that 
any one can govern with a state of siege, and it is certain that a 
state of fliege results in demoralization of the governed, and iu not 
n low acts of injustice to individuals which had much better not 
be committed, it is felt that the powers entrusted to Speaker 
and Chairman by urgency ought to be used, and used they 
are accordingly. No one denies that obstruction is a great 
evil; the only question is whether urgency is not a greater. 
For the present, at any rate, it may be hoped that we have hoard 
the last of it, though even before Easter difficulties may still 
arise. .The Mutiny Bill has not unfrcquently been a devil’s 
bowling-green in the Parliamentary sea ; and the introduction of 
the Laud Bill, unless the unexpected happens with singular un- 
expectedness, will he tho signal for discussion which must neces- 
sarily be long ami minute, and which may in all probability be acri- 
monious. Hitherto the restrictions which Sir Stafford Northcoto 
succeeded iu placing upon the granting and using of urgency have 
worked very well. Mr. Gladstone’s hint, uttered with character- 
istic potulanco on the first occasion when they worked against him, 
to the effect that they would havo to bo reconsidered, may have 
been nothing more than a passing ebullition of temper At the 
check. So long os tbeeo restrictions subsist, tbo Opposition 
are at least so far masters of the situation that they can resist 
any attempt to stille discussion or to “rush* a Bill through 
any of its stages. Iu the caso of renewal of actual disturbance and 
mere filibustering there is 110 doubt that the Government will 
receive the support to which it is entitled. But it is earnestly 
to bo wished that in such a case the means which might have 
been tried, and which almost certainly would have been effectual 
a few weeks ago, may bo preferred to futuro coup* cTftat of how- 
ever mild a lsiud, and oven to premature declarations of urgency. 
A walking match of divisions on undiscussed amendments is not 
a dignified spectacle, nor is it creditable to the reputation of the 
House ns a place of free debate, where the vote is at least by 
courtesy supposed to follow tbo conscience and the judgment It 
is not impossible that some private members may follow Mr. 
Dillwyn’s example in drawing up for their own amusement and 
the edification of their colleagues fancy •codes of projected 
measures for reducing the present gap between the ordinary and 
extraordinary conduct of business, and facilitating the former. 
Such codes are harmless ; they are even useful in their way, but 
they cannot be said to be very practical. No alteration of import- 
ance in the conduct of business can proceed from any source but 
the Government of the day, and it would be a misfort un e if any 
such alteration proceeded even from the Government of the day 
without the full concurrence of the responsible Opposition. 
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i. FRENCHWOMAN'S reminiscences of some famous 
. FRENCHMEN. 

A MONG the various volumes of memoirs, correspondences, and 
> reminiscences which) ust at present are following one another 
Ito such haste from the French press, the Souvenirs de Madame 
Jaubert certainly occupy a place in the front rank. Nmo. Jaubert, 
who Is still living, knew almost every one who was worth know* 
Ing thirty or forty years ago, and has here collected her reminis- 
cences or Berry or, Musset, Lanfrey, and Heine. The book has 
its faults, the primary one being that it is not simple and straight- 
forward enough. Mme. Jaubert gives lengtby reports of detailed 
conversations in which several persons took part. Thus we are 
introduced to a whole circle of more or leas brilliant talkers at 
Berryer*# chftteau, and in tbo reminiscences of Musset the poet’s 
figure is set against a background of less conspicuous personalities, 
AU revolving round Mme. Jaubert in that lady's drawing-room. 
The reader never knows how far ho is to take the conversations 
seriously. Obviously thoy cannot be taken as an authoritative 
report of what actually was said ; and there is quite enough in- 
ternal evidence to show that Mmo. JauberL's first preoccupation 
has been to make her puppets talk smartly and well, her second to 
give us the substance of what men like Berryer or Musset actu- 
ally said. The company is not one of men and women who talk 
always sensibly ana now and then brilliantly. The strain at 
smartness is unceasing and perpetual ; there is no relief, no light 
and shade ; and the want of simplicity and naturalness in the dia- 
logue not only prevents the reader from being greatly amused, but 
Inclines him to yawn. These ingenious persons aro all, as repre- 
sented by Mme. Jaubert, too clever by half; and, moreover, their 
conversation is now and then singularly u tied i lying. This last is 
a feature of the book which cannot well bo illustrated by quota- 
tion, but which certainly is highly curious. Despite its 
interest, however, in this and other respects, it would hardly 
have excited tbo considerable interest it lias in Franco if it 
had nothing to rely upon but reports published in iS8i of 
conversations held between 1840 and 1850. But substance 
18 given to it by a number of letters from Berryer, Musset, 
Lanfrey, and others which have not hitherto been printed, 
and of which some are iu a high degree interesting or 
characteristic. Moreover, the faults which make the threo first 
flections of the book on tbo whole an unsatisfactory pioco of 
(reading do not apply to the reminiscences of Lanfrey and Heine. 
Here Mme. Jaubert’s memory has not had to travel so far back ns 
an the earlier part of the book; and the circumstances under 
which she knew the two men — Lanfroy, a recluse, nnd detesting 
intellectual gymnastics above all things, and Heine a paralytic — 
•do not lend themselves to anything but a simple and straight- 
forward record of her intercourse with both. 

The account of Berryer so largely consists cither of the un- 
edifying Tominiscences of which wo have spoken, or of lengthy 
reports of impossible conversations, that there is not much lull t*» ! 
-quote, A noticeable point, howover, is Burners almost physical 
vepulsion towards Protestantism. lie loved the pomp and cere- 
mony of Catholicism, and used to say, “At the very idea of 
Jbeiug in Protestant Geneva, with M. de Broglie on one hand 
and M. Guizot on the other, I suffer a physical oppression, I feol 
myself stifling.'* His views of tho political feeling of his country 
.are noticeable as littered forty years ago. Prince Belgiojoso, a 
Milanese high in favour with Mme. Jaubert, had asked Berryer 
whether he thought the old aristocracy of France could possibly be- 
come again what it had been before tho Revolution. Berryer said, 
^No, Prince, all is changed in France. At tho time of my candidature, 
an traversing tho South I have boon able to convince myself how 
«ntirely that part of France, though remirining Royalist, had lost 
all trace of the aristocratic hierarchy. That is what Henry V. 
must understand, if he ever comes to his own again ; otherwise he 
will only pass and disappear. Since all is changed in France, the 
form of government must change as well.'* Later on, when the 
Cmpire had been re-established in France, and. seemed solidly 
©lan ted there, Berrycr's previsions were not less sagacious : — “ Poor 
Trance, dear country ! ” ho used to say to his friend Ernest Picard ; 

41 1 shall not live to see the end of tile Empire ; but you, my dear 
Picard, you are young, you will be present at die catastrophe, tho 
degradation, the ruin, the shame. We are walking iuto it, run- 
ning into it. What blindness ! what blindness ! ” The oulv good 
fltory told in the chapter on Berryer has nothing to do with 
Berryer, It is Priuce Belgiojoso' s accouut of tho way iu which 
Rossini's Tancred waB written : — 11 The opera was written in six 
d ays at my bouse near Milan, and that in the intervals of a hunt- 
ing party. When we got back in the evenings, wearied out by 
ten hours* hunting in thefnreBt, Rossini would take a seat nt the 
florner of the table, in the interval before the dinner that was to 
mruit our energies was served, and cover some Bheets of pnper 
with notes. Then, with the dessert, installing himself at a piano 
placed there on purpose, ‘Gome, Emilio, 1 he said to me, * and thou, 
too, Fompeo’ (my cousin, ondowod with a splendid bass voice), 

4 come, my children, let ue try that t ’ And you should have seen 
us deciphering this close scribble, the master taking to biiuself all 
the parts as yet wanting. As to the choruses, wo attacked them 
with the full force of -our lungs, thinking thus to give ourselves 
an idea of the effect on the stage. Then Rossini would return to 

his corner to alter and add other sheets. The interest we took 
in the businees kept us awake. Why, we thought at last 
that we were ourselves composing ! Bed-time at last. At 
flix in the morning, a blast from Porapeo’a horn awoke us ( 


all, nnd we set to our hunting again, without giving another 
thought till the evening to this famous 2 'ancred , of which 
I have the original manuscript In my house at Milan." 
Berryer here ty>k up the conversation, and told the following 
pnecdote in reference to this same Pompeo : — “ I was present one 
evening at a very droll dispute between Rossini and him. Pompeo 
had sung the first air of tho Barber miraculously well, accora- 

§ allied by tho composer on tho piano. At the finish the latter, 
olighted, rises from his seat and embraces the singer with the 
words / 1 Admirable, my dearest Pompeo, thou hast understood me ! f 
4 Understood 1 * cries the indignant amatour ; * I believe you ! better 
thau you understand yourself 1 You have made a masterpiece with- 
out suspecting it. All that there is in it of imagination, talent, 
truth, all that is inimitable, is a sealed book to you ! 1 could 

teach you a thousand things about this composition, but I won't/ 
ho concluded, with a dignified air, ‘ I keep it for myself.' 1 Povero 
me ! ’ said the composer, 1 how he maltreats mo ! ’ And he 
laughed till tho tears came." 

In the pages on Alfred do Musset tho chief feature of interest is 
constituted by some very curious nnd characteristic letters from 
Musset himself. In one of theso he explains and apologizes 
for certain faults of manner with which his “ marruine," as he 
used to call Mmo. Jaubert, lmd reproached him. “ Every one," he 
writes, “is agreed on tho unpleasantness of my manner in a 
drawing-room. Not only do 1 agree with everybody, but this un- 
pleasantness is more unpleasant to me than it can be to any ono 
else. Whence comes it F From two main causes, pride and 
Bhynes 9 . Such are the charming principles on which i have to 
base my sublunary existence. One dot's not change his nature ; 
needs must then to mako tho best terms with it one can. 1 have 
been doing my beBt for some time past, that you must allow. . • . 
You tell me of people who would willingly express to me now and 
then tho pleasure my writings have been able to give them. I 
pledge you my word that, of any ten compliments, uinenre absolutely 
intolerable to me ; I don’t uieun that they oilend me, or that I 
find them false ; thoy simply give me a consuming desire to 
take myself off. Explain that if you can. . . . Thero is a 

phrase in your letter which is very true, very just, nnd it is a 
melancholy one for nv>. 4 You estrange men of head olid heart 
who feel themselves moved to desire your friendship.' Yes, it is 
true ; aud do you. suppose that 1 do not perceive it ? that I do 
not regret it now and then ? " Tho subject matter of these letters 
is not nlways merely of a personal kind. Sometimes Musset 
hwIch his correspondent’s opinion on a literary mutter, generally on 
some point iu his own poems. Thus he writes 

What do you think of these three verses ? 

Lorsquc nia bicn aimfo cntr’ouvro su piupicre 
Sombre com mu la uuit, pur com me la luimfrrc, 

Sur ('email du sea yeux brillc un diumaut lioir. 

I am anxious to know if that pleases you. 1 have written it with tw© 
good thing*, 11 little saying of yours and tho remembrance of Pa«ditn. I 
warn you that some people have found it bold, but is u cerUiu that boldness 
is a fault ? 

The greater part of tbo correspondence is, however, taken up 
with the history of Musset's love affair with the Princess 
Belgiojoso. The ’Princess was glad to havo Musset for a friend, 
but would hear nothing of love. Tlio poet, however, would 
have a grand passion or nothing, and reviled the Princess to Mme. 
Jaubert as the moRt heartless of coquettes. This is one of his 
letters to his confidante, which is characteristic both of 
Musset’s weakness of fibre and also of the queer humour of which 
he possessed so lurgu a share : — 

Godmother, — Your godson i.s done for ! ! ! Do von know what this 
jHior wretch has dune ? Ha has written a letter wiLh his heart upon the 
page, no reserves, no embellishments, no wrappings up, no triflm-gs, no 
nothing. And ho has been hit o\cr the head for it. lie has received a 
reply — O godmother! a reply which should be printed in capital*. Yes, 
Madame, y— c— s, that reply might, and perhaps ought, to he committed 
to the press. The noble disdain in it fulls to about 80 degree* (not centi- 
grade) below zero; it.s perfect calm is 120 degree* below that point ; the 
whole representing a 200 horse-power or thereabouts. 

And now, can you imagine what this poor wretch first did on receiving 
this immortal reply V He (that is, 1) began by weeping like a culf for » 
good half-hour. Vex, godmother, hot tears, such ns l have shed iu my best 
days, inv head in my hands, my two elbows on my bed, my cravnt under 
foot, and my knees on my best coat. There I sobbed like n child that its 
nurse is washing, aud had besides the advantage of buffering like a dog 
that i.s being sewn up (metaphor from the chase). 

A* you mav imagine, alter this I was in such a state of vexation that 
1 could swim ia it. 

Mr room was a perfect ocean of bitterncs *, as people say, nnd I took 
headers in lk« water, one after another. Vli! Ylan ! flan! pugn! &c. 

After this exercise I became prodigiously angry. 1 can't tell you with 
what; but very angry I was, and tliut lasted two good hours.* Thank 
heaven, 1 didn't break anything. 

Then 1 begun to feel somewhat tired, and I began to cry again, hut only 
a little, by way of refreshment. 

Alter that I ato four eggs. Thoy were fried. And then (which means 
now) I felt tired again. 1 am quite wurn out by all 1 have been through, 
which is why I am writing you nil this trash. 

You would die with laughing if you could see me : my hair like a forest; 
my left eye starting from my head, my right still snivelling and half-closed 
and very' black, uiy nose as rod as a carrot, and my face pulled out like an 
old mask that has got wet at a fair. 

Ah, Jove I Theso arc thy little games ! The. devil take them ; for they 
are worse 1 ban games of hazard. 

Snore bleu, godmother, those little jokes are painful enough in their 
wav. 

Now, seriously, henceforth I shall abstain from all correspondence or 
connexion whatsoever with her mosL Serene Highness; 1 won’t play any 
more, under any pretext whatever. 
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There are plenty of similar letters in the collection ; •* but a 
•ample is quite sufficient to illustrate Musset’s strauge and very 
faulty character. There can, however, be no question that, 
in dealing almost solely with his love aflairsp Mme. Jaubert 
has presented the poet from an unfavourable point of view. A# 
if by way of contrast, her next chapter of reminiscences is de- 
voted to rierro Lanfrey, the historian of the Empire, the first 
feature of whoso character was uncompromising rectitude and an 
almost austere sense of porsonal dignity. He remained unmarried, 
though by no means unsusceptible to the attractions of feminine 
society, partly for the sake of his work and partly for the sake of 
his independence, lie refused, though poor ana even compara- 
tively obscure at the time, the post of first lender-writer on the 
Journal de $ IHbats , because the Orleanist leanings of the paper 
did not exactly square with his personal convictions, lie con- 
quered fame and an honourable position among rnon of letters 
simply by the rare qualities of his work, without any attempt to 
make himself popular or even particularly agreeable as a person, 
and be not only had every intention of winning this position, but 
knew be should do so. Yet there was nothing disagreeably self- 
assrertivo about the man. Uo would not be the tamp cat of Mme. 
Jaubert's or any other Parisian drawing-room ; but ho was quite 
capable of a kindly and playful humour in his dealings with those 
whom beloved and trusted. Mme. Jaubert told him on one oc- 
casion that, so far from culling hitn M rosebud,” as a pretty English- 
woman with whom they were both acquainted had done, in 
reference to the extreme youthfulness and ruddiness of his personal 
appearance, she would call him by the far apter name of Forocino. 
Lanfrey accepted the implied rebuke, promised that ho would 
suppress his satirical vein in conversation in future, and ever 
afterwards in writing to her signed himself Forocino. The jest 
pleased him, and on one occasion he left a little bronze Japanese 
tiger cat, which he had expressly purchased, at Mme. Jaubert’s 
door by way of a carte de visit c. Of the many interesting passages 
in her reminiscences of this most notable man, perhaps the best is 
the account of their long railway journey together from Paris to 
Switzerland, in company with Mine. Jaubert’s niece. Lanfrey 
became effusive and confidential in the small hours of tho morn- 
ing, and told his friend a good deal that he had never told any one 
else about his early life, lie was expelled from tho Jesuit College 
at Chambery, where he received his education, at tho age of fifteen, 
for the following reason. Lanfrey had already developed a strong 
taste for history, and made nti audacious Jesuit pamphlet, which 
he had found in the college library, tho basis lor an historical essav 
in refutation of all its assertions. lie was watched and suspected, 
and ordered to appear before the Father Superior : — 

Then began a singular contest between a boy just fifteen anil a chief 
who united to the authority of his position all that the Jesuitical quin- 
tessence of a trained intellect could summon to its aid to overcome the 
pupil’s strength of resistance. When the competitive examinations came 
round, tho college used to be very proud of rny numerous nominations. 
This time was drawing near, and the Superior did his best therefore to draw 
a confession of crime from me along with suflieicnt expression of contrition to 
justify indulgence. Irritated by my obstinacy, lie tried threats. 1 should 
lie scut back to my mother. Ah, that was a tender point. 1 knew ull the 
Aftcriticc.H that this would involve. To keep myself from giving iu, 1 kept 
repeating to myself that, Unman matron ns she was, my mother would 
approve of iny conduct. Once move, persuasive mildness replaced threats. 
44 My child, you must think of the. future. Your brilliant studies would he 
continued here.” .... Then j-uddonly tho chief’s anger burst out at 
the continued obstinacy of the jiujiil. ('ailing to one of tho miuur brothers, 
he ordered him to fetch a couple ot the college, s-orvunts, and turning to me 
he Baid , ** You have concealed about \ ou, placed on your chest, the. wicked 
document I demand. If you don’t give it. up ut once’ 1 shall have it taken 
from you by force. Now choose ! " 

I could not come out conqueror from such a struggle; a contest on 
such terms was too ignominious. “ I yield to brute force,” said I, giving the 

manuscript Wliat has become of it, I wonder ? 4 Some day it 

may turn up perhaps. 

Such was the boy who was to become the most uncompromising of 
historians, and such he remained through life. Of the history itself 
Mme. Jaubort does not tell us much that is new. Vnrg interesting, 
however, is Lanfrey ’s account, given to her, of a too brief con- 
versation with Thiers. Mme. Jaubert asked Lanfrey ono day, 
jokingly:— 

“ Have you really forgiven him your terrible dissection of his work on 
tlic Em i (ire V Thiers, I am sure, owes von no grudge for it. Tlic incapacity 
for rancour is one of his most precious qualities as a statesman. Hut I 
should like to know whether, when you arc together, the historian never 
makes his appearance ? ** 44 Your question, my dear friend,” replied 

Lanfrey, 44 is singularly d pmpon. Three weeks ago I happened to be next 
him at the dinner tabic. All at once be leant over to me, and for the first 
and only time he said ; 4 Ah, imm cher 1 if I had only known you when 1 
wrote my History of Mnpoleon.’ He continued speaking, but 1 could not. 
distinguish the words. * Of Napoleon,’ said I, to iuduce him to repeat what 
he had been saying. 1 saw the lips move, but not a sound passed them. 
Painfully moved hy this melancholy symptom of the approaching end, I 
pretended to have heard. Divining from nis expressive pantomime thill ho 
wob trying to say something which would have the ctfed of surprising me, 
I articulated a 4 C’cst lbrt curieux ’ I proposing to myself to resume the 
satyect another dnv. Another day ! hut bis hours Were numbered ; once 
more only lie cairn* to my house, and that wad the last time.” 


THE HUUDEN OF FURNITURE. 

rTlHE heavy and the weary weight of modern furniture is begin- 
JL ning to he something more than a minor misery. Twenty 
ye are ago, when people took a house, tho man lofi the furnisluug 
to the woman, much os rustic and savage persons leave the cares 


of agriculture and of work in general to the other sox. The lady 
had what she considered a good time, the, passed many hours in 
shops, she bought just what she liked* Sue sever dMftgfted .of 
going to a series of lectures on tables, chairs, rad “homo” tor 
towels. She was not made unhappy by the difficulty of recon- 
ciling usefulness and art in an umbrella-stand. She never read 
books on furniture, like one by Mr. Edis (Decoration and JPlcnt** 
turc of Town Houses. Kegan Paul and Oo.) which we bate, bent 
studying with feelings of extreme depression. A lady got what 
she liked, and what her neighbours had. Her only doubt about m 
coal-scuttle was whether it should be adorned with a coloured 
copy of one of Landseer’s big dogs, or with an equally brilliant 
study of a pretty girl with a pink parasol. Iler dining-room 
carpot was “ roses, roses all the way,” like the triumphant career 
of Mr. Browning's patriot, beforo he came to grief at the 
next general election. Iler drawing-room carpet was adorned 
with lilies of tho volley on a green ground. The curtains were* 
green, too, and hung from a very thick gilt beam, not unlike a 
largo model of a Homan battoring-ram. Iler chiraneypiooas were 
of plain black or white marble, and on these she arranged vases of 
pink and whito glass, the gifts of her excellent friends. Iu the middle* 
of the drawing-rooiu was a large round rosewood table, on whick 
illustrated Christmas books were arranged in a circle. Most of 
the drawing-room chairs were tiny gilt ones, on which large men 
invariably sat down, with ruinous results. The mirrors wore big- 
enough to have practised figure-skating upon if they could havfr 
been laid down ou the floor. The walls were usually papered 
either with a velvety kind of M flock ” paper or with a light, 
lavender tissue, on which roses and blue dahlias were repeated 
regurdless of expense. Tho fenders were made of shining steel 
contorted into patterns. When these arrangements had been 
rapidly completed people settled down among their effects and 
thought no more about the matter. Men never gavo the Bubject. 
a thought from first to last. 

Since those early days we have survived several revolutions in 
furniture. First tho Gothic business carao in. Our tables were 
to bo of oak, with little things like small church windows in the 
legs. Our chairs were like those of the end of the twelfth 
century. Everything was “pointed” to the last degree. We 
were instructed to have our crests and bearings emblazoned and 
embroidered on our curtains. Small houses wore made as far as 
possible to resemble baronial halls about the date of Front de 
Ikimf. Coal-scuttles were huge oak chests with brazen joints and 
fittings. "Whatever was not oak was brass, robur et as triplex, in 
the domestic furniture of an advanced person, say fifteen years ago.. 
Then came that great and sacred movement, tlie Renascence of 
Queen Anne. Probably Mr. Thackeray and Esmond were the 
great unconscious causes of this revival. It was natural that a 
writer who knew tho Augustan age by heart should admire its 
architecture, furniture, and plate. But people less well acquainted 
with tho nymphs Knollcr drew, and tho books Bentley read, went 
in for Queen Anno. They produced such a mixture of dales and 
styles, us Mr. Thackeray described in tho account of Buttons’s 
Coffee-house, in G corye de Barnwell. “ Queen Anne ” was a general 
term for any furniture remotely resembling what was produced 
between the death of King William and tho accession of the 
Regent. The influence of Mr. Morris then made itself felt, an 
influence which combines much beauty and caroful workmanship,, 
with a suspicion of melancholy and mildew. This was exaggerated 
by “tho Passionate Intense,” if we may coin a double term on 
the model of “the Fair Impertinent.” Then the cheap up- 
holsterers rushed into the field, and flooded tho market with 
flimsy things in black wood and sham Japanese drawing, 
which they styled u Queen Anne,” or “ High Art,” or “ Early 
English” furniture, at random. Poople now buy a brass coal 
scuttle, and an ebonized what-not, and think themselves authorities 
on tho decorative arts. Tho ‘whole affair is over-done, and too 
much talked about. There is nothing natural or spontaneous in 
taste. Mr. J)u Maurier, aided by some heavy moralists, and some 
imbecile fribbles, male and female, has made household furni- 
turo almost the leading question in modern ethics. If a man or 
woman prefers to be surrounded by walls and floors that are 
not glaring in colour, or shares Charles Lamb's liking for china, 
or for prints, or for old books, he or she is apt to be spoken of as 
an “ i esthete,” and reviled as a kind of stealthily corrupt person. 
On the other hand, peoplo who are either destitute of taste, or who 
conceal their possession of that quality, give themselves Insufler- 
abie airs of moral robustness. They are alwayB feeling their moral 
biceps, and thanking heaven that they are not as other men, oven 
as these aesthetic characters. 

Tho great thing in these purely domestic and porsonal matters* 
surely is that people should leave each other alone. At present a 
sensible person who has arranged his house as he likes to have it 
is subjected to a double annoyance. Ho is claimed as an ally by 
the die-away dowdies of the mouldy school, or by tbs gaudy 
frumps who boast of their own indifference to taste. It seems a. 
most absurd and puerile thing that people should go to books rad 
lecturers to learn how to buy chairs and tables, curtains, rad walk 
papers. There can be no natural taste while these topics a to- 
ile bated with the ardour of religious controversy. Buy w ha t vote 
like, what you can afford, what* will lost, os good workmanship* 
should do, and what you can easily carry away with yoq when 
you change your house, is the only advice that is Worth offering.. 
Mr. Ldis says that a great many people do not knOw,wW,tbey 
like. This is because they have been so ditituribtfd raff worried fi ; 
the exaggerated earnestness of artistic affectation ‘on one side. 
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$nA of phafliftical morality on the other. The consequence of 
this want of naturalness and certainty of taste is a demand for 
“ Cantor Lectures ? on furnishing, which Mr. Edis hm delivered, 
and of hooks on decoration and furniture, like that in which he 
has embodied his lectures. His book may do some poople good-* 
the rich ignorant people who put themselves in the hands of an 
expensive fashionable upholsterer. The tradesman is sure to fill 
their houses with all the newest rubbish in the way of sham 
Japanese work and sham antiquities. But perhaps his victims are 
beyond hope, even from hooks. They generally belong to tho 
large olass whioh is incapable of reading at all ; and, as they like 
to he deceived, deceived let them he. They are the born prey of 
upholsterers. 

Mr. Edis adopts a tone of moderation in Ins book, and is 
righteously severe on all the sham black-and-gold and ilimBy 
tawdry painting of the shops. He tries to show how furniture 
may be noth pretty and cheap, and often recommends simple deal. 
Unluckily that wood is too often unseasoned, and splits alter it has 
been a week in a house* The designs of furniture and decoration 
in Mr. Edis's book too often threaten his road era with the nervous 
affliction known to Americans as “ the jumps.” “ A Drawing- 
Room Qorner,” which forms tho frontispiece, seems to us “ a dread 
and grimly thing,” as the poets say. Beginning at the top, you 
have a cornice which is inoffensive. A large spare is then 
•occupied by a painted frieze. On the right hand is a low 
wall, with a peacock sitting thereon, and a number of tall 
plants sprawling around. A big, buxom lass, with bare arms, is 
watering the plants, and looking round towards the door, where a 
swain is perhaps about to enter. On tho left-hand corner of the 
frieze we make out a lady, apparently of Japanese origin, a garden, 
two common tubs of the well-known saucer shape, and a pitcher. 
Beneath the frieze the wall is papered “ with fruits nnd flowers, 
and other winged things,” if we may quote a poet now rarely 
read. Many pictures aro hung on the wall. There is also a kind 
of armoire, full of porcelain, and tho panels aro decorated with 
pictures of young ladies’ faces. Beneath are sumo very big books, 
“ Liddell and Scott,” and atlases, we should say at a gut^s. There 
is a mirror, very deeply framed in decorative brass-work ; there is 
a sconce with candles, a tabic with books and flowers, and a few 
chairs. Mr. ISdis himself is the designer. Now, as a matter of 
taste, we cannot pretond to like this drawing-room corner. The 
young ladies, ana flowers, and pitchers, and tubs, and the peacock, 
and garden-wall would continually fret and distract us. The other 
young women on tho panels seem no less pertinacious and annoy- 
ing. But this is purely u question of taste, and we do not see how 
morality comes into it. Let a moralist of the press come into the 
room, and his desire would bo to break all the porcelain. But it 
scemB very nice porcelain, and can be moved when tho owners 
chftuge their house. We do not know whether the painting is u 
fixture, but wo hopo so, because the next tenants will certainly 
paper it over when they come into the house. 

Mr. Edis has a picture of a dining-room which is not more 
congenial to us. The tonant has found tho abomination of deso- 
lation — namely, “ an ordinary nmntolpieco” in the room. This 
shows us “ how a common mantelpiece may be treated ” or con- 
verted. You run a light rod beneath the shelf on which you 
•Lang curtains to hid« its ordinary sides. You crowd tho shell* 
with china (what will the moral critic bay?), nnd add three other 
shelves also rich in porcelain. Above the shelves i:» another frieze. 
4 ‘ After fashioning this, never another may he fashion, whoso 
stored in his craft thiB device,” as Homer says about the b.dt of 
Hercules. Four medieval characters, headed by a rather bald 
mail, are being welcomed by a moduevai host, reinforced by an 
elderly lady, a child, a greyhound, and so forth. Tho word 
“ Welcome ” is blazoned in tho middle, and a text from Shak- 
speftT© is printed on the wall. Jn the arrangements of the 
study mantel pieco Mr. Edis redeems his character in the eyes 
of the moral censor. Here there is comparatively little blue 
•china. Two old corselets are propped on the top of luilo cup- 
boards. In one cupboard stand two ‘‘double-shot scatter guns,” 
in the other are a sabro, a bill (wo think) and something not 
•unlike an assegai. In these rough times the householder needs 
this shining store. There is an alarm of burglars ; he steals int > 
Lis study, braces on his corselet, takes his two loaded guns, u 
sabre, and an assegai, and boldly confronts the furtive intruders. 
For less capital occasions, a range of sticks and v\ hips is visible 
beneath a row of plates. The pipe of peace is kept in u small 
•cupboard above the shelf of tho man tel piece. 

It will be seen that Mr. Edis is not tho advocate of a life 
devoted to constant worship of porcelain alone. If people want 
.advice about furniture, his is generally sound and simple, and ho 
always insists on tho necessity of honest workmanship. II is 
affection for pointed mural decorations is one with which we 
:Cftunot sympathize, but his book will interest, and possibly in- 
struct, readers who do not know what they like in matters of 
household taste. Mr. Edis thinks they are tho majority of 


SOCIALIST JOURNALISM. 

F ROM the horrible, like the sublime, to the ridiculous is but a 
stop, and were it not for the stern reality of the attendant 
circumstances, the manifesto just issued by the Socialists in 
London on the occasion of the assassination of the Czar would 


be alm ost amusing. The document in question appears in s 
German paper,* entitled Freiheit, which is the organ of the ex- 
treme Socialist party, which is published in London every Friday, 
and which is now in its third year of existence. The number 
to which we refer is ornamented with a bright red border in 
honour of the dastardly deed whioh is extolled in the pages of 
Freiheit in the coarsest and most brutal strains. The leading 
article is entitled “ Endlicb,” and is headed by a quotation in 
verse 

Though thou Mize on this or that one. 

One of them at length will reach theo — 

It begins with exclamations of triumph that the wordB of the 
poet have been fulL'iled, and the Emperor nf Russia, “one of the 
most horriblo tyrants in Europe, whose destruction had long been 
sworn, is no more” The italics are in the original. It was, says 
tho Freiheit, “ os the monster was returning from one of the usual 
amusements which the blind hordes of blood and iron slaves pro- 
vide for him, and which are called ‘military parades’ — that the 
death-doom lung pronounced reached him and did for him.” “ Five 
times,” it goes on to say, “ had it been granted to this Canaille to 
touch tho boundary line between Here and Yonder, and to prate 
about the linger of God having saved his accursed life, when the 
hand of the people stopped his mout h for ever I ” Throughout 
tho document tho Imperial victim is always the “ tyrant,” 
the “ monster,’’ tho “ canaille,” and the like, while the assassin 
is “ one of those dauntless young men whom the social revolu- 
tionary movement in Russia has brought to the front”; the 
ghastly details of the injuries inflicted «»u the Czar aro gloated 
over with savage sarcasm, and even the death and wounds spread 
amongst tho harmless bystanders are made the subject of con- 
gratulation. But tho chief source of joy to the amiable writers 
is tho “ manifold and drastic” effect of the news upon the princes 
and ruling classes throughout tho world, “those guilt-laden ones 
who have long a thousand times merited a like fate.” The 
German Emperor — wu omit tho qualifying epithets which are 
not only unpleasant but monotonous — “ was thrown into con- 
vulsions through excitement ; similar things took place At other 
Courts, ami howling and gnashing of teeth reigned in every 
capital.” Then cornea tho moral of the event. “ Tho ruling 
classes see in the recent annihilation of a tyrant more than the 
mere act ; they stand face to face with a significant attack on 
authority os such,'' This frank avowal is almost refreshing ; it 
reduces the principles of the party to a simple aud intelligible 
form, aud appeals to the members nearly in tho words which a 
well-known writer of burlesque puts into tho mouth of one of his 
revolutionary heroes: — 

Tint w« must posl things ! 

Vive la Ite pub lit] u ft I liu, h:i ! down with mutt things. 

All who are guilty of the unpardonable crime of respectability 
and order are doomed, and “ long-forfeited heads tremble from 
Constantinople to Washington.” Society, at any rale, need be in 
no doubt about the real nature of the Socialist programme. The 
remainder of the article is conceived in a similar spirit ; it laments 
that regicide is so seldom practised, “ For if at least ono crowned 
scamp were destroyed per month, there would be less desire to 
phiy at monarchy.” The suggestion is a somewhat unsportsman- 
like wish, as the game would become too scarce if killed in this 
wholesale way, and where would then be tho opportunity of the 
‘•dauntless young men” who throw bombshells” Great Titch- 
11 eld Street should really consider the udxisabJeness of a “close 
time ” for tyrants. The whole concludes with the prayer that 
“ the doughty deed, which— we repeat it— has our full sympathy, 
m:iv animate the revolution far and wide with fresh courage.” 

Tho next article in this pleasant little paper glorifies the Paris 
Commune, the outbreak of which is to bo held, it appears, as a 
Socialist holy day by the workmen of ull countries. But what 
i* most to bo admired is the business-like mannor nnd magis- 
terial impartiality with which the powers whose sent is in 
Great Titchliehl Street dispose of the fate of the world. The 
case of each country is taken iu turn, aud of course the wrongs 
of Ireland are not forgotten ; after devoting a column to this 
subject and to the distribution of lands iu the country amongst 
the aristocracy by various monarchs, the Freiheit thus pronounces 
sentence : — “ We declaie that private proprietorship in laud shall 
never be recognized ; least of all, that proprietorship which has been 
only won through royal plundering and royal favouritism.” This 
is good news for the Land League. The Thunderer of Great 
Titclifleld Street has pronounced the doom of “ landlordism,” and 
we shall look forward with interest to future articles in Freiheit upon 
some of those “ dauntless young men whom tho social revolutionary 
movement ” iu Ireland has brought to the front, and who fearlessly 
tiro into bedrooms where babies of the tyrant class are sleep- 
ing. It is true that England and its Queen are not openly 
or spociully attacked in this number; nor is the reader coun- 
selled to introduce bomb- practice in London or Windsor for 
the present. Possibly tho contempt of tho redact ton for 
“ authority as such ” is modified by the knowledgo that there 
is a policeman to be found upon the beat outside the office door : 
and that a too ardent patriot is here less likely to earn tho crown 
of political martyrdom thau to bo bound over to keep tho peace 
and be locked up in default. Tho recent mean and clumsy attempt 
upon tho Mansion Home is, however, noticed ; aud there is evidently 
a feeling of regretful sadness that the particular “ executor of the 
people’s juatico” concerned, to quote the Freiheit' s favourite 
phrase, cannot be churned us a comrade. There is, certainly, a 
show of mysterious wisdom iu speaking of the powder-box os 
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tain# placed upon tho spot whore it was found by an “ unknown 
hand " in quotation marks ; but the fact that the writer is obliged 
to confess that he could suggest no motive for the stupid outrage, 
and hints at the “ international police ” being at the bottom 
of it, seems to show that H has so connexion with the 
Socialist movement. It is significant, however, that the in- 
cident is chosen as the only piece of news concerning England 
worthy of insertion in tho papei. It was “ft significant 
attack upon authority as such” a piece of “ pure cussed- 
ttiessr in fact, which recommends itself strongly to the apostles of 
tifaVire volution. it is enough that there should he a person of 
posttfon, and that an unknown should, so to speak, “ heave half a 
oricH^at him,” to earn tho “ fullest sympathy” of Groat Titch field 
Qtreet.” All polico are 11 international ” with the Freiheit's writers ; 
they*nre all unworthy minions of tlio same tyrant band who 
dare to assert that folks have a right to the onjoyment of 
their own lives and property. The nows from America is more 
npposito, and a greater cause for rejoicing. There a great and 
glorious assembly of the champions of freedom was held ; a 
classical or historical scholar had even been found to supply 
them with an appropriate motto, “Sic semper tyrannis,” and 
“alter the Russian General Klemenko had expressed his joy 
at the successful deed, General Russel man took up the deliato 
and said, 1 Alexander is not the only bloodhound in Europe. Tbo 
Emperor William is not one whit bettor, and the whole family 
deserves to bo rooted out/'' After this amiable sentiment tho 
meeting telegraphed to the Ilussian Committeo the following en- 
couraging message : — “ Brothers, wo approve your good example. 
Kill, destroy, ninko tabula rasa [classical again], till all your 
enemies are annihilated ! ” We are not told if tho wossago reached 
the Committee in Russia without any official hindrance. 

Coarse and ignorant bombast is like n bud engraving ; so long as it 
offends only against good taste it may bo let alone ; hut when either 
offends against common docency uni the first principles of morality, 
the case is altered, and the interference of the law becomes a duty. 
The liberty of the press is one of our most cherished privileges, 
and Englishmen can point with pride to tho fact that English 
journalism, unfettered as it is, has been over on tho sido of true 
freedom and progress. The very responsibility which liberty of 
action confers has always proved n safeguard against license, and 
it may be laid down as an axiom that no popular outbreak or dis- 
turbance of society bos ever been tracod, in this couutry at least, 
to the freedom with which opinions are allowed to be expressed. 
When, however, alien agitators in our midst openly assail tho 
very groundwork of society, and preach murder and sedition, 
it becomes a question, not of curtailing these privileges, but 
of considering the advisableneBS of applying existing remedies 
against immorality and crime. What must strike every 
one in reading such literature as this journal which assumes 
tho name of “Freedom” is the obstinate Btand which it 
makes against freedom itself. The very basis of society b the 
fact that it is an organization for ensuring the exercise of freedom 
by its members, limiting that exorcise only whore individual 
liberty of action would net prejudicially to tho interests of tho rest. 
The Socialist, at least as he allows himself to be represented in 
such publications, by endeavouring to uproot society is aiming tho 
deadliest blow at personal liberty. England, in providing an 
asylum to refugeos of all sects nud opinions, acknowledges the 
existence of possible political grievances, and odors unlimited 
freedom to those who either cannot, or believe that they enuuot, 
obtain it in their own country, it is scarcely fair to repay this, 
hospitality by so grosB an abuse of it as that contained in the 
Socialist organ to which we have called attention ; but we will 
not do the many strangers who have sought and found a home 
amongst us tho wrong of believing that tho base, criminal, and 
bloodthirsty sentiments which unscrupulous agitators utter in 
their uame represent the opinions even of social democrats. 
Jealous ns the country naturally is of the privilego of asylum to 
political olfenders, it lias never been proposed to extend the 
privilege to mere vulgar criminals, who conunil outrages against 
the common law ; and it may be as well to remind the writers of 
this miserable but pernicious sheet that incitement to murdor is a 
criminal oifence even iu this country. The unrestrained publica- 
tion of the Freihnt is a disgrace to the community and an insult 
to our neighbours ; . it probably owes its continued existence 
hitherto to its obscurity, like some forgotten fever-breeding sower; 
but, in the interests of moral sanitation, we have felt it our duty 
to call attention to the nuisance. 


TIIE CLOSING OF SURREY CHAPEL. 

W E may hardly perhaps be disposed to endorse tho somewhat 
enthusiastic declaration of the Chairman of the last public 
gathering assembled in Surrey Chapel, on Monday evening, that 
M llii» is one of the most hallowed and sacred spots iu South 
Ldndon.” Hut the series of valedictory services and meetings 
which have been held during the last fortnight to celebrate what 
Is almost the centenary, as well as the closing, of the Chapel— 
for it was opened in Juue 1783— do not lack a plausible justifi- 
cation What Westminster Abbey is to the National Church, 
•ad Moortielde Chapel— the scene of Lord George Gordon’s in- 
oendiari heal and anerwards Cardinal Wiseman's pro-Oathedral 
—ft ton Roman Communion in England, Surrey Chapel is 
to the Nonconformists. It is certainly not the oldest Dissent- 


ing place of worship extant but R is the one which bah the 
best claim to be considered historical Aim curiously enough 
it is not altogether Nonconformist either, for its mtaasteri end 
congregations would have claimed, we believe— -it is necessary now 
to use the past tense— to be Dissenting members of foe Church of 
England. From first to last the English Prayer-book, with certain 
adaptations, was used there, and, if we are not mistaken, the sur- 
plice was worn by those who conducted Rs services* Rowland 
Hill the founder was himself in deacon’s orders, and among those 
who occasionally assisted him in his ministrations were not only I 
eminent Dissenting preachers like Parsona and Jay but two of the 
personages chronicled by Sir James Stephen as “ foe four great 
Evangelical Fathers of the Church of England,” Thomas Scott, and 
Henry Venn, who were like himself, disciples of Whitfield* 
Surrey Chapel indeed was never attached to any particular 
denomination, but was a kind of neutral ground where in 
former days moderate Dissenters and Evangelical Churchmen 
were supposed to be able to meet for mutual edification. For 
many years past it has been chiefly associated with the name 
of Mr. Newman Hall, but he and his followers in fact left it 
five years ago, to migrate to the more pretentious fane of 
11 Christ Church ” in the Westminster Bridge Road, which 
they still occupy. Sinco then it has been in the handB of the 
Primitive Methodists, but has now at the expiry of the long lease 
reverted to the freeholders, and will most likely be pulled down*. 

But its interest is mainly an historical one, from its connexion 
with Rowland Hill and the religious movement a> peculiar phase 
of which he represented. And in order to perpetuate this historical 
memory the edifice attached to the new 11 Christ Church " is named 
Ilawkstone Hall from tho ancestral mansion near Shrewsbury, 
whore Rowland Hill was born. Thore are probably few even now 
who have not heard of the great preacher, though to most men of 
tho present generation tho name of Rowland Hill would more 
naturally suggest tho founder of the penny post. Fifty years Ago, 
or less, there were few who had not heard uim, for he only died in 
1S33, and he wcut on preaching till within a fortnight of his 
death. 

Rowland Ilill whs born in 1744, when tho Wesleyan movement 
was already making itself felt as a power in the country, and the 
Evangelical revival, which followed in its wake, and claims Whit- 
field rather than Wesley as its patriarch, was as yet in its first 
youth, lie was of good family, and was educated at Eton and 
Oxford, and two of his brothers held preferment in the Church. 

Of tlie two others tho eldest represented his county in parliament, 
while Sir Richard Hill distinguished himself in the army and won 
the rank of General. Rowland from nn early age, manifested 
signs of tho religious enthusiasm which was then in the air, and 
ho began to preach at Cambridge and in Dissenting Chapels in 
London while still a very young man. llo was in fact, together 
with some of his chosen associates, sent away from Oxford on 
account of his u Methodism ” — a charge as serious in thoso days n* 
“Fuseyism” at a later date — and is said to have applied several 
times for ordination before his request was granted, nor does lie- 
appear ever to have received priests orders. But so great was his 
reputation as a preacher that, on Whitfield's death in 1770, there 
was a very general wish that Rowland Hill should take his 
place. Tho plan seems to have fallen through owing to tbs 
opposition of his family to his occupying so prominent a posi- 
tion in a sect that was everywhere spoken against. He con-^ 
tinned however to make preaching lours in various parts of 
England till in 1782 the first stone was laid of Surrey Cliapel> 
which was opened for service in June of tho following year* 

Of Ibis chapel he held the incumbency for fifty years, but 
this did not prevent his still devoting the summers to hie 
missionary peregrinations throughout England and Wales, and 
even sometimes Scotland and Ireland, nor was he ever without 
nn admiring and zealous audience. It is said of Whitfield that he 
had cultivated the histrionic art to a perfection which has rarely 
been obtained even by professional actors, and Foote and Garrick’, 
who usod frequently to hear him, observed that u his oratory was 
not at its height till he had repeated a discourse forty tiroes.” 

This may help to explain the remarkable contrast between the 
marvellous effect produced by the delivery of his sermons, and the 
dulness to an ordinary reader of the seventy-five discourses of his 
still extant, which a sympathetic critic has compared to w a 
sermon by one of the preachers distinguished as Evangelical, with 
a little added to its length And a good deal subtracted from its point.” 

Yet he could boast, alter his ffttnous trial of strength with the 
Merry-Andrew at Moorfields, of 44 350 awakened souk received in 
one any, aud I believe the number of notes [from other persona, 

“ brought under concern ”] exceeded a thousand.” He was indeed 
quite ready to meet the Merry-Andrew on his own ground, for a 
natural propensity to mirth enabled him to adapt tho comic hs well 
as the tragic muse to devotional, or at least, preaicatorial, purposes, 
as when, on seeing Shuler, the- comedian, during the run of hie 
popular performance of “ Ramble ” among bis bearers, be exolaimed^ 

’* And thou, poor Ramble, who hast so long rambled from 
Dim, come thou also. Oh, end tby ramblings, and come to 
Christ.” 

We have dwelt on Whitfield's comic vein because Rowland 
Tull certainly emulated in this respect the method* as well oa 
the teaching of his . master. His quaint and abrupt sallies of 
wit undoubtedly added much to the popularity, ir not to tho 
dignity, of bis preaching, as when be dropped a heavy Bible 
from the pulpit on the head of bis stertorous clerk id the 
desk below, with the awakening admonition, “If you won’t 
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hear the Word of God, you shall feel it.” On another occa- 
sion he looked at his congregation through a large hole in 
his pocket handkerchief, observing, 44 There's a nice housewife 
for you,” and pointing to his wife who sat in her pew bolow. 
It has boon said of him by a French .critic that his innu- 
merable homilies had the piquancy a of r pamphlet, a proverb, 
and almost of a caricature.” This critic ndds the somowhat 
perplexing comment that, 44 as regards what is called 4 the dignity 
of the pulpit/ one understands that iu the couutry of the Shak- 
spearian tragedy this expression has little force,’ especially in 
“a sect which shuns the pomps of tho Anglican Church.” In 
our own day tho City Temple lias a name for jocosity quite us 
broad hb Rowland Hill’s, but not, if report speaks true, so uniformly 
subordinated to tho ends of Evangelical odi lien tiou. In later 
years his style was graver, us is not wonderful, when wo recollect 
that ho wout on preaching regularly till his death in his eighty- 
ninth year. As he always preached extempore very few of his 
discourses were published. Ilia chief work, the Village Dialogues, 
ran through six editions the last of -which appeared in i Soy. 
Nona of the other writings ho left behind him can be snid to 
possess any permanent value. One of them, in which all 
kinds of theatrical amusements, halls, concerts, noire* 1 *, horse- 
races, uud tho iiko, are vehemently denounced us incom- 
patible viLli tho spirit of Christianity, passed rapidly through 
three editions. In auollier he criticizes with some asperity the 
various religious bodies in Scotland, which evidently looked 
with no favour on his vagrant apost elate in that country. The 
(General Assembly indeed wont so far as to issue a Pastoral 
Admonition against him, which proves that tho influence ho 
acquired tliore must- have been considerable. English readers 
would bo more interested in a brochure which touches on what is 
still a burning question in the Established Olmrch, the sale of 
livings. Jt is entitled Spiritual Characteristics , represented in an 
Account of a most Carious Sale of Cans, and was published 
anonymously on occasion of an Act of Parliament requiring honc- 
hoed cleigymon to reside. It is full of anecdote, pleasantry, and 
.sarcasm, aud is described bv a perhaps too partial biographer ils 
combining the vigour of Cobbutt with the. humour of Swift, tho 
logic of lJentham, and the cl»quunco of Fox It may at least 
servo to explain why he made for liimaelf m> purely independent a 
position, and was so little in sympathy with the authorities and 
actual working of tho Church of his own day. Vet his relations 
run hardly have been very intimate with his Dissenting brethren 
in the ministry, who would look with suspicion on his modified 
Anglicanism aud his aristocratic connexions. When he was buried 
under the pulpit of his own Chapel, his nephew Lord llill, then 
Commander in Chief, was the chief mourner. 

It is sometimes asked whether, in this age of universal educa- 
tion and a cheap press, the pulpit still retains the power it for- 
merly possessed. Tho fundamental distinction between a bearing 
and a reading age, duo to the invention of printing, must of course 
at once be allowed to affect materially the exclusive force of 
oratory, whether secular or sacred, as an engine of popular influ- 
ence. No political party in these days would “net on the orators” 
against a powerful rival, as did the opponents of Alcibindes. Nor 
would a modern usurper, like Richard 111., cuusider the sermon of 
a fa voiui to preacher at Rauls Cross the most ellective means of 
impressing ids claims on the general public, or a modern sovereign 
cure, like Elizabeth, to “tune the pulpits " ; they would prefer to 
“ hire tho press.” In the graphic account Thucydides has left us 
of the arrival at Athens of the news of the seizure of Elatoia tho 
centre of interest is the market place, aud the fatal tidings 
of tho destruction of tho Athenian ainiy in Sicily was first pro- 
mulgated in a barber’s shop, but. tho ( iheleca pensioners in tho 
picture are reading tho nows of tho baltlo of Waterloo iu tho 
Gazette. Tho early Fathers and the leading Reformers— for the 
press was then stilf in its infancy — were great pienchers us well as 
theologians, but religious convictions are propagated now by other 
moans than tho pulpit. Aud it must further ho admitted that 
tho mere spread of knowledge and opening out of now lines of 
thought has of itself limited the unique .supremacy onco exercised 
over men’s mimls by religious ideas; the scientific lecturer and 
Parliamentary &puuker dispute the monopoly onco enjoyed by the 
preacher. Rut, alter making full allowance lor these obviuus anil 
i no vi table changes, it may Isiirly be questioned if the in Ihienee of 
tho pulpit within its own sphere, when the right man can by* found 
to wield it, is at all less than it was a century ago. There is 
indeed one notable difference, lor whereas at- tlmt period the 
Anglican clergy were commonly reproached, not wholly with- 
out cause, with being 44 dumb dogs that could not bark/’ and tho 
pious Philistine, who “went wnero ho could get most good/’ 
us the phrase ran, was pretty Min* to go 10 Zion or Ebene/.er, 
now it is just the reverse. Angel James, Robert Hall, Row- 
land llill, and Edward Irving have parsed uwav, and have left no 
successors. If wo look back over the last filly years the names 
that most readily occur to us nre such as Melville, .Simoon, 
Newman, Robertson, Liddon, names of different calibre and re- 
calling very dilfevout schools of thought, but all belonging to 
proadiors oV unquestioned power who have delivered their message 
from the pulpits of the English Church. Wherever, and in so far 
ns, our modern pulpits have really lost their charm, it is not, wo 
suspect, because men refuse to hoar llio voice of tho charmer, but 
car cut quia vatc sacra. Preachers like Robert Hall wore listened 
to for this reason above all that they believed firmly in their own 
mission. They spoko, not because they had to say something, but 


because they had something to say, and were resolved to leave 
their hearers^ 'whether friendly or unfriendly, no ^ excuse for mis* 
taking what it was. Possnnt quia pom mdentur is in other things 
besides a boat-race the true socret of success. 


GUARDIANS OF THE POOR. 

T O-DAY thn nomination of candidates for tho unpleasant but 
important post, of Poor Law Guardians will bo completed, and 
in about a fortnight the votes will be collected. As a doss 
the London Guardians liavo greatly improved. There is still 
much to bo amended in the administration of some Unions,, but 
tho gross scandals which were formerly common have been abated,, 
and an approach has been intido to a uniform treatment of tho 
London paupers. There are two opposite temptations to which 
Guardians of tho Poor uro necessarily open. They have to 
stand between tho paupor and tho ratepayer, and it is not always 
an easy matter to apportion their respective claims. Tho advo- 
cates of tho two extreme views are largely responsible for one 
another’s excesses. Tho brutality which has sometimes been shown 
to tho inmates of workhouses and to tho recipients of out-door 
relief has naturally excited tho indignation of philanthropists ; 
while the di.sregaid to all considerations sax-ming of economy 
which has occasionally marked the. reaction against, undue parsi- 
mony haw been extremely irritating to the large class to whom the 
amount of the rates is a serious matter. There is really no anta- 
gonism whatever between economy and good administration, but 
nowhere is it more difficult to get this fact recognized than in the 
relief of the poor. Charitable people do not always remember 
that the Guardians are not dealing with their own money, and 
needy ratepayers sometimes forget that relief which is neither 
adequate nor appropriate may be more costly in the end than a 
larger outlay undertaken with more judgment, and a larger 
view of consequences. Nothing is gained by denying that the 
motives which lead men to become Guardians of the Poor 
have sometimes very little to do either with the poor themselves 
or with the ratepayers at whose cost they are relieved. A 
candidate comes forward with many protestations of his desire to 
save money and of the identity ot interest which unites him 
witli the mass of the electors. Tho persons with whom his in- 
terests are really identified are the various contractors who hope to 
profit by his good word. Mure than three-quarters of a million 
was spent last your on tho relief of the poor iu London, and to 
those who have a strong belief that where so much money passes 
through tho Guardians’ hands some of it is sure to stick, there is 
something inspiriting in the tound of such a total. Contractors 
are seldom ungratelul, and tlie tradesman who is chosen to supply 
a workhouse with the article in which he deals will certainly 
desire that- the Guardian at whose instance his tender liftB been 
accepted shall be .-ometliiiig tho richer lor his intervention. Any 
one who has had much to do with Committees which have to 
lay nut money will remember how honestly convinced each 
member lb ay be that hi-» own friend is the man who can 
best bo entrusted with whatever it is that lias to be done, 
and it would bo idle to look for any special delicacy on 
ties head among Hoards of Uuaulians, Tho skin is nearer 
than the shirt, and the fiiend whom lie 1ms seen has more claim 
upon a Guardian than the ratepayers whom he 1ms merely can- 
vassed. A Guardian v hose conscience is not quite easy upon tho 
question of favouritism is likely to ho especially scrupulous upon 
other points. If lie feels that tho price paid tor the workhouse 
supplies 1ms been a little high, lie will bo all tho more anxious 
that they shall bo dispensed with strict, frugality. Extravagance 
from which neither bo nor bis friends can derive any benefit its 
peculiarly distasteful to him. 

Tin? really extravagant typo of Guardian is not often met with, 
though a larger outlay is constantly urged upon the authorities by 
(i nmteur Guardians outside. Thn explanation of this is probably 
to bo found in the peculiar character of u Guardian's work. That 
work is both uninviting and enlightening — uninviting because 
it deals almost entirely with tho unattractive side of poverty ; 
enlightening because it brings those who do it into contact 
with tho poor as they are, and not as they wish to be thought 
by those who befriend them. Unfortunately the ratepayers are 
not always careful enough to distinguish between real and appa- 
rent economy. Tho man who is constantly in want of ponce can- 
not easily bo brought to belie vo that an expenditure of pounds 
may in the end bo a saving of them. The truth of this is often 
seen in other branches of the public service, but in none perhaps 
is it so conspicuous as in the administration of poor relief. The 
two great heads to which it applies are education and sickness, 
because tho judicious outlay of money in those two direction** 
greatly helps to lessen the number of permanent paupers. In 
every Union in the kingdom there is a certain percentage of 
orphan or deserted children who are really dopondcMit mi the 
Guardians for their chance of making a livelihood for themselves. 
According as they are well or ill taught, and as care is or is 
not taken in putting them out into life, will he the probability 
that they will do well or ill when tho start lias once boon 
made. Their training in tho workhouse school will determine the 
degree in which they escape tho taint of pauperism when they 
leave it, and the degree in which they escape it will in its turn 
determine whether they do decently well for themselves or come 
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bock as adults to the workhouse which they left as children. Yet 
upon nothing has there been more difficulty in inducing Hoards of 
Guardians to spond money than upon the education of the children 
who have only the Guardians to look to. The dishko of the poor 
ratepayers to paying for giving a workhouse child advantages 
which they can barely secure for their own children is at the 
bottom of this. It is, after all, a natural feeling — a mere applica- 
tion to a particular case of the maxim that chanty begins at home. 
Only by very slow degreos is it possible to convince those who 
thus reason that, if they want to escape future outlay, they had 
better consent to present outlay. The child of the poor ratepayer 
will suffer for want of proper schooling, but he will not suffer 
so much as the child who has been brought up in a work- 
house. To the hitter pauperism is the natural and accepted 
order of things; “ the house” is his only notion of home. 
Consequently, unless education has given him a better ambition, 
it is to “the house’* that he returns ns a matter of course 
whenever he is in difficulties. There is scarcely any expenditure 
which would not bo cheap to incur in order to break this pauper- 
izing habit. Tho cose of the sick is closoly parallel to the case of 
the children. Tho one thing that true economy demands is that 
they should be got rid of as speedily as may be, "and with the least 

S ossi bio chance of their having to return to the workhouso iu- 
rrnary. This is a harsh-sounding but perfectly true way of 
describing the process of complete cure. As neither law nor public 
opinion will allow of sick paupers being killed off, they can only 
bo got rid of by making them well. Great advances have been 
made of late years towards the recognition of this truth ; but it is 
so easy for a workhouse infirmary to fall hack into its old unsatis- 
factory state, that constant care needs to be taken in the choice of 
tho Guardians with whom it practically rests to sav whether it 
shall be suited or unsuited to the purpose it has to fulfil. 

It is impossible, of course, when dealing with so largo nn area 
as London to offer any specific suggestions as to the candidates 
who best deserve to be supported. Hut there is one piece of advice 
which may safely be given, and which, if it wore generally fol- 
lowed, would exert a most beneficial influence on tho composition 
of Boards of Guardians. Jt is simply to lake some pains to 
distinguish between tho candidates between whom the ratepayer 
has to nnike his choice, and then to vote for the candidates pitied 
out. The great enemy to good local administration of all kinds 
is indifference. When a Board of Guardians is had, the cause, 
nine times out of ten, is that no one has taken the. trouble 
to make it better. Tho right men will not come forward 
as candidates because they feel no certainty that they will 
be supported even by the ratepayers who languidly wish 
for reforms, and when the list of candidates appears, the same 
ratepayers complain that there is no one in it whose name they 
know, and so it is not worth while to vote. It never occurs 
to them that among these unknown candidates there are at the 
worst some who are better than the rest, and that by taking 
some trouble to make inquiries it would be perfectly possible to 
•discriminate between them. It is hard to say how much improve- 
ment might not be effected in local administration if tbe ratepayers 
would make a point of voting at every election. Their natural 
dislike to support men of whoso policy they know nothing would 
soon cure their ignorance. It would matter little for whom they 
voted on the first or second occasion. As the habit became con- 
firmed they would exerciso their franchise more intelligently, and 
from taking a part in tho voting to taking n part in the selection 
of candidates would be but a short and inevitable Btop. 


THE LAMOUREUX CONCERTS. 

M CHARLES LAMOUREUX, tho late conductor of the 
• Grand Opera at Paris, has given two orchestrafrconcerta at 
St. James’s Hall which have been the cause of no little excite- 
ment in musical circles. It was understood that the conductor's 
aim was to introduce to the English public the works of French 
•composers as yet unknown or but little known in England. Wo 
were told that we were as yet ignorant of the Freuch school of 
music in the higher branches of the art, and that heretofore wo 
had only heard the less artistic, though vastly pleasing, light music 
of Op6ra Bouffe It is a fact that there was an impression amongst 
tho British musical public that the really thoughtful and artistic 
works performed at concerts were, with a few exceptions, princi- 
pally of Teutonic origin, and that tho symphonies of Beethoven, 
Mozart, and Schubert wero works which had no equal in tho 
French school ; and, although we arc not quite ready to abandon 
•our opinion on the subject, we are quite willing to believe that 
Frencu music is capable of giving something that really would 
rank with that class of music just referred to. With these feel- 
ings we hailed the advent of M. Lamoureux, with his works 
unknown to the English public, with an eager curiosity. The 
interest in the works of Berlioz, with which we sympathize com- 
pletely, is now, it may be said, at its height, and, therefore, there 
Sn no wonder that more music of the same school should bo 
welcome to tbe English musical public. M. Lamoureux had 
choeen an orchestra which numbered amongst its members some 
of the highest talent in England, and, from what we have heard 
Of its he hod evidently given his best attention to 

tho rehearsals and produced an effect which was completely s&tis- 
; jfcctory. With a fine orchestra, and a strong and accomplished 
conductor, the cause of French music in the higher branches of the 


art was placed before us with every advantage. One thing, how- 
ever, was wanting. M. Lamoureux was unfortunate in tho choice 
of the works which he introduced in his programmes. The names 
of the composers were certainly sufficiently unknown in England 
to excite curiosity; but we regret to say thAt their works- failed 
to create that interest which would have been accorded to them 
had they been of tho value they were Baid to be. M. Lamoureux, 
in spite of his admirable orchestra and his efficient con- 
ducts rship, can hardly be said to have advanced the cause 
which he had at hoort. A glance at the programmes of the 
two concerts will show us that, with the exception of Berlioz 
and Saint-Saens, M. Lamoureux has excluded those composers 
who would at least have boon at once accepted as representa- 
tives of French music. We do not find in either programme 
tho names of Gounod, Thomas, or Bizet, composers we should 
have been delighted to hear, and whose works have by no 
means been exhausted in England, and those works of the two 
other masters, Berlioz and Saint-Saens, which M. Lamoureux 
has given, and which wero of any value, have already been 
produced in England, and have met with the success which 
they deserved. Another mistako which M. Lamoureux, in 
common with many other French conductors, has fallen into, is 
that of* exercising his discretion in cutting out certain portions of 
a work of a composer. Wo cannot, speak with certainty, for we 
do not know whether the discretion was judiciously exercised iu 
tho particular instances which ernno under our notice at theso 
concerts ; but we cannot help thinking that it is hardly fair to a 
composer to excise one of tho movements in his work as was done 
by M. Lamoureux in Lalo's Symphonic Espagnole in the case of 
the intermezzo, and in Mussenet’» Aouvelle Suite d' Orchestra, which 
was composed expressly for M. Lamoureux’s concerts, in the case 
of the bullet. With these exceptions, however, tho concerts, as 
far ns performance was concerned, wero a decided success, and M. 
Lamoureux deserves great praise for the admirable manner in 
which lie conducted his excellonl orchestra. 

Tho first of these concerts began with Berlioz’s second over- 
ture to his opera of Jfmrennto Cellini , entitled “Carnaval Remain.” 
In his Memoirs Berlioz tells ns that during tho rehearsals of the 
Jim remit o under llabeneck tho saltarclh > which is contained in 
the allegro of this overture was not played fast enough by tho 
orchestra . “ Quicker I quicker!” urged Berlioz ; until the dis- 

tracted conductor, striking tho desk in his anxiety, broke his 
violin-bow. “ Mon Dieu, monsieur,” said Berlioz, coolly; “you 
may break fifty bows, but that will not prevent the movement 
lroin being too slow. This is a snltarc/lo Habencck, in ft huff*, 
dismissed the orchestra for that day. The Symphony in F by T. 
Gouvy, which followed, was a masterly composition, but seemed far 
from being n great work. This composer, who has met with a fair 
amount of success in Germany, cannot he said to rank amongst 
those musicians which we have already named as representative 
of French music in England at present, although it is evidontfrom 
this work that he has studied to some purpose in tho highcT 
branches of his art. Lalo's Symphonic Espmjnole is not a compo- 
sition ol the highest class, and, as we have said beforo, it was not 
given in its entirety. This work has already been given in England 
at the Crystal Falnco Concerts, when Senor Surrogate was tho 
soloist. 44 Aurore,” morertrn for contralto and orchestra, by M. B. 
Godard, though admirably sung by Mme. l’atoy^ was nevertheless 
but a dull production ; and the “ Kfivcrin du Soir,” from the Suite 
AlgMcnne of M. Saint-Saens, ill spite of tho excellent playing of 
Mr. Doyle in the viola solo, was far from interesting. This may 
have arisen from the fact that the other parts of the work wero 
denied us and tho 4 ‘ Reverie du Soir” when heard with its sur- 
roundings may perhaps be of valuo as a musical work. Some 
further “ Fragments ” from a work of Massenet’s entitled “ Lea 
Erinnyes ” followed, and the concert closed with the Hungarian 
march from Berlioz’s Faust. There wero three vocal works in the 
programme sustained by Mme. Brunet-Lafleur and Mme. Patey, 
tho most noticeable of which was the charming duo “ Beatrice ©t 
IhSnddicte,” by Berlioz. 

The second concert began with the Nouvdle Suite d? Orchestra, 
by Massenet, already mentioned, which calls for no further 
notice. It was followed by an air from Bpontini’s opera 
Fernand de Cortez , sung by Mme. Brunet-Lafleur, and this was 
succeeded by the Ounerture dc Sigurd, an unpublished opera 
by E. Reyer. This is gloomy and quasi- Wagnerian production and 
did not excito much attention. A Concerto io F Minor by Oh. M. 
Widor, which was the next piece, was to n certain degree in- 
teresting on account of the excellent playing of Mme. Montignv- 
Remaury, who overcame difficulties of no ordinary kind as far as tue 
execution of the work was concerned with a facility that was worthy 
of all praise. Of tho work itself we cannot say that it ranks in the 
first class of composition of its kind, and we must protest Against 
the absurd effects produced in the “Andahto religioso.” The 
principal subject is a chorale, each phrase of which is succeeded by 
a recitative-like passage in the orchestra, the effect being some- 
what quaint ; but when tho orchestra take up the ohoriue with 
mutes on the stringed instruments, accompanied by the most florid 
and commonplace bravura on the pianoforte, the effect is incon- 
gruous, not to say absurd. In a concerto mutes are out of place 
as a rule, and in this particular instance the use they are put to ia 
almost ludicrous. An air from Gluck’s Armide followed, sung by 
Mme, Brunet-Lafleur, the grand composure of which served to 
place the wild extravagance of Sahat-Boons’s remarkable Danse 
Macabre in strange relief. This Dance Macabre t the most impor- 
tant piece of either concert, is a work already well known in 
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England, but it ha*, we venture to say, never been better inter- 
preted than at M. Lamoureux’s concert. 

The author of the analytical programme, which seems, by the 
by, to be becoming in these days of programme music a most im- 
portant item at a concert, ventures to give us “ the lines ” written 
by Henri Cazalis, “ which M. Saint-Saons has sought to illustrate,” 
and which, he says, “ may be thus freely rendored in English : — 

Zig, zig, zig. Death keeping time strikes a tomb with his iiit, and at 
midnight plays a dance, zig, zig, zig, on his fiddle. 

The winter wind whistles, and the night is dark. Sighs arc heard in the 
lindens, while skeletons gleam through the shadows, running and leaping 
in their abToada. 

Zig, zig, zig. Each frisks about. Wo hoar t-lie rattlo of the dancers* 
bones. 

But presto ! all at once the circle is empty. They hurry, tlirv fly — the 
cock has crowed. 

In this wo have, says tlio analyist, the “poetic” basin of M. 
Sftint-Saeus’B Poemo Syinphonique, and a sufficiently grim one it is. 
We cannot say what object the analyst lmd in view in trans- 
lating the words of M. Henri Unzalis into the bald version that he 
has given us ; but certainly the Danse Macabre dot's not give us 
the impression that any words, especially these, are required to 
explain the music. This strange and original production is written 
for the orchestra and solo violin, whose first string is tuned 
to E flat instead of E natural, giving an unusually weird 
effect to the whole work. After a curiously extravagant use 
of his flat fifth, Death, the solo violin, leads oil' on a theme 
suggestive of the song in Iloilo’s Mrjistofelc , “ Son lo spirito clie 
nega,” which is utilized in a very masterly manner to the end of 
the piece, the orchestra acting as chorus to the solo violin, which 
was ably played by M. Sainton. Tlio cock-crowing episode is 
used most delicately, and the whole of this remarkable piece is 
brought to an end with a few bars of plaintive wail from the solo 
violin. 

After Mme. Montigny-Iicmaury lmd played three pieces for the 
pianoforte in admirable stylo, the concert closed with some 
detached portions from a ballet by Leo Delibes of an unimportant 
kind. The vocalists at these concerts were Mmo. Brunet-Lafleur 
and Mme. Patey. Of the former it is only necessary to say that, 
though possessing a fine voice, slio is prone to the pernicious habit 
of tlio vibrato . Mmo. Pa leys sostmuto was a welcome relief, 
and of her singing generally there is no necessity to p posit 
here. M. Lnmoureux, in spite of his fine orchestra and masterly 
conductors]! ip, has not yet, we fear, attained the object which wo 
understood be canio to England to accomplish. He must give us 
a yet higher class of music before we can concede the fact that 
French music has as yet been unrepresented in England. In fact, 
not one of tlio pieces as yet. given by him is to be compared to 
those of French musicians which have already been produced and 
acknowledged as works of merit by us. 

The performance of the Quintet in C Major, Op. 163, l»y 
Scliubort, and the rendering of Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 101, by 
Mme. Schumann, have attracted notice at the Monday Popular 
Concerts. The Quintet,, which was performed by Messrs. Joachim, 
Ilies, Zerbini, Pezzo, and Piatti, was, as might be expected, given 
in the most masterly manner. Mme. Schumann, who was recalled 
after her performance of the Beethoven Sonata, played one of her 
husband's Fantasien-stucke, to tlio delight of her audience, 'fhe 
vocalist wus Miss Snntloy, whoso rendering of Mendelssohns 
4t Auf Angela des Gcsiinjes " was worthy of all praise. 


THE EKEXCII I.OAX. 

T HE French loan has been a great success. According to the 
statement made by tlio finance Minister in tho Chamber on 
Monday, it has boon covered fifteen times over. I11 other words, 
Fiance asked for a loan of n milliard of franca, or 40 millions ster- 
ling, and eho was offered 600 millions sterling. Furthermore, there 
wore actually lodged as a guarantee that whatever instalments fell 
due would bo paid up, 100 millions sterling. It is true that the 
latter eum was not paid in cash. To proven fc pressure upon tho 
money market, and to facilitate, large subscriptions, the French 
Finance Minister permitted bonds to bo lodged instead of money 
in Franco; and, although that permission was not extended to 
England, the bunks here which received the subscriptions readily 
paid tho dnposit when there was lodged with them sufficient secu- 
rity. In reality, therefore, tho deposits consisted, either directly 
or indirectly, of bonds, and not ol cash. Still, the fact remains 
that money’s worth to tho amount of 100 millions sterling was 
deposited as a guarantee that the subscriptions were made iu good 
faith. M. Maguin described tho loan aB an electoral success, and 
in a sense no doubt it was. The French Government, has been 
extremely anxious for a demonstration by the monied classes in 
favour of the Republic. It would seem that Republicans have 
been so often taunted by Monarchists and Imperialists with their 
isolation, and with tho suspicion with which they arc re- 
garded by the propertied classes, that they lmd come to be- 
lieve partially in the taunts themselves, and as a final disproof 
of them they eagerly invited a demonstration in favour of 
the Republic from the capitalist and speculative classes. The 
very conditions attached to the loan showed that this was 
then aim. When the late Emperor Napoleon borrowed, ho 
took subscriptions as low as 4 his object being to win over 
email mveatora to the institutions lie had established. But the 
Republican Government fixed the minimum subscription as high 


as 20 apparently either because it is sure of tho small investor, 
or is more desirous at present of attaching tho capitalist and 
speculative cIosmqb. Again, it declared that all subscriptions, 
whatever the amount, would liavo to submit to a proportionate 
reduction if tho amount applied for exceeded tho sum required. 
Furthermore, instead of inviting tenders, tlio prico of the Joan was 
fixed at 83$ percent. We saw here in London in tho case both ol 
tlio Metropolitan Board of Works loan and of the last Indian loan, 
how much the actual prico may exceed the minimum, when a loan 
is put up to tender. Tho French Government deliberately deprived 
itself of such an advantage, and l>y lixiug the minimum at a low 
price offered a premium to all subscribers. No doubt, this oiler was 
to the benefit of all subscribers, but it redounded most to the benofit 
of tho speculative and tho capitalist classes. Lastly, subscribers 
were permitted, us we said above, to deposit any kind of security 
of the French Government instead of cash, ns a guarantee that they 
would pay up tho instalments of tho loan ns they fell due. 
At tho same time those deposits were fixed as high ns ono-sixth 
ol* tlio nominal amount applied for. It was obviously much easier 
for a person in good credit or with largo investments to lodge bonds 
tli an for a small investor, as the latter, if without bonds, would 
either have to remain out of tho use of his money while it was on 
deposit, or would have to borrow and pay interest upon it. 

The conditions fully answered the object with which they were 
framed, and tho loan has shown that the capitalist and speculative 
classes have full confidence in tho credit of France. But wo con- 
fess, for our own part, wo do not soo the value of tho demonstra- 
tion. Whatever doubt may have existed formerly on the subject, 
the great Indemnity Loarm proved once for all to tho satisfaction 
of tlio whole world the high credit in which France stands. Those 
loans, it will he remembered, were mist'd at a timo when no 
settled form of government had been decided upon in France. 
M. Thiers did not take the title of President of tho Republic, but 
that of Chief of the State, and tho majority of the Assembly then 
sitting was unquestionably Loyalist. Wliat form ihe government 
would ultimately take was still doubtful. In addition, tho Ger- 
man armies were in possession of a largo portion of the soil. 
And, finallj r , thd Communist insurrection had only just been put 
down. Tho future of France was thus uncertain in tlio extreme, 
and yet the success of the great Indemnity Loans was unquestion- 
able and unquestioned. The truth is that, whatever institutions 
France nmy please to give herself, her resources are so vast, her 
wealth so great, and the honesty aiul good faith of 1 ht people so 
well proved, that sho will always bo nblo to borrow any amount 
she may require. And this new demonstration — if it is so to be 
called — is really not a demonstration in favour of the Republic or 
of any other institution, but a proof, hardly needed, that the 
credit of Franco stands extremely high in the money markets of 
the world. 

But, ill fact, the largeness of tho subscriptions is, to a consider- 
able extent, tictitiouH. The eagerness of the Government for a 
demonstration in favour of tho Republic was well known, and all 
tho great houses and leading capitalists who wished to stand well 
with the powers that bo understood that they wore expected to 
apply, for much more than they were likely to obtain. The 
very fact that, the subscriptions would he large, too, encou- 
raged, and indeed induced, subscribers to apply for more than 
they wished to got. Those who judged, for example, that 
the subscriptions would cover tho loan ten or fifteen times over, 
applied for ten nr fifteen times more than they wished to get; 
so that, in fact, the vast ness of tho applications is illusory. 
But it has boon said by the Times that, however this may 
be, nobody can question the fact that 100 millions sterling 
were deposited with tho French Got eminent or its agents 
as a guarantee that, tho subscribers would pay up whatever 
amount was allotted to them. And this has been put. forward as 
a proof both of tho high credit of Franco and tho vast amount of 
money that is “going a-begging,** as the phrase is— that is to say, 
that is waiting for eligible investment. But we have just been 
explaining that all, or neaily all, of those deposits were made in 
bonds. The French Government itself, as wo have just explained, 
took any of its securities instead of cash on deposit, and the great 
French banks advertised that they would make subscription for 
their shareholders and their customers 011 very easy terms. Even 
here in London the banker of tho French Financial Agency lent 
money on all kinds of securities to those who wished to apply for 
the loan. The amount of actual cash, then, that was lodged with 
the French Government and its agents was very small. And it iB 
a complete mistake to suppose that those who lodged bonds were 
willing to sell these to take the new Redeemable Rentes. On 
tlio contrary they expected to get only a fifteenth or a twentieth 
part of the amount they applied for ; and most of them would 
have boon very much disappointed, and indeed very much 
inconvenienced, if they had been taken at their word, and required 
to accept the full amount for which they had applied. None 
know better than tho subscribers that if securities to anything liko 
the amount that was deposited had to be thrown upon the 
market iu order to pay up the instalments, tho depreciation of 
those securities would have beeu enormous. And they were very 
unlikely, therefore, to risk such depreciation. In real truth, tho 
amount intended to bo subscribed did not very greatly exceed tlio 
amount asked for by the French Government. That docs not 
moam of coureo, that the French Government could not have ob- 
tained 100 or 200 millions sterling, if it had asked for so much. Of 
course the terms would have had to be better than those offered 
last week, but the credit of France, as wo have already observed. 
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ia good enough to obtain any nmount of money she may need* 
What wo are now concerned with, however, is not what France 
could obtain under oilier circumstances, but what, os a matter of 
fact, was ottered to her tho other day. And the fact is that that 
amount, is not measured by the value of tho deposits, nor by any- 
thing like it. The deposits exceed very greatly tho amount which 
the subscribers were prepared to lend. 

And this explains why the loan has had so much smaller an 
effect upon the money market than was apprehended. If the 
French Government had required tho deposits to be paid in 
actual cosh, the gathering together of such vast amounts, and 
their lock-up even for a lew days in the Treasury and its agencies, 
would have caused a severe pressure on the money market. But, 
as we have just been explaining, the money whs not so locked up. 
In France very little money, indeed, was even asked for. And 
hero in London it was just tho same. Professedly the French 
Government required subscriptions in London to be accompanied 
by cash deposits. But as it designated one. of the greatest of the 
joint-stock banks as its agent, that bank advanced to all persons in 
good credit who applied to it the amounts required, and the ad- 
vances so made wore merely book entries. An intending subscriber 
applied to tho bank for n loan, let us say, of 10,000/. upon railway 
shares or debentures. Tho loan was credited to him in the books 
of tho bank, and then tho amount was transferred to tho credit 
of the French Government. No money, in fact, passed to one 
or the other. In this way the surprise that has been excited 
by the extremely small influence of the loan upon the London 
money market is explained. 

As regards the conditions imposed by the French Government 
wo cannot think them wise in the interests of France. The loan 
is issued in tho form of Redeemable Rentes, or, us we should call 
them, Terminable) Annuities, and the interest is fixed us low us 
3 per cent. But the credit of Franco, high though it be, is not 
yet good enough to enable her to borrow at par nt 3 per cent. As 
wo have just seen, she had, in fact, to fix tho price ns low ns S3} 

i >or cent. It seems to us that it would lime been much wiser to 
lave ottered a higher rate of interest, let us say 3} per cent., and 
to have borrowed at par. in this way she would in reality have 
been paying not more than she is paying now ; and, if peace is 
present'd, and wealth continues to grow, and she does not add too 
rapidly to her debt, she would bo able by and by to refund the 
loan at a lower rate of interest. As it is, she will have to go on 
paying nearly 3J per cent, as interest, and when the bonds nro 
redeemed sho will have to add a premium of 16J per cent. It 
further appears to us that it would have been better to have fixed 
a minimum price and allowed tho applicants to bid as much higher 
ns they pleased. In this way tho State would certainly have (de- 
tained more money than it 1ms now got, and at the same ruto of in- 
terest. This, however, would not suit the Bourse. The loan would, 
no doubt., have been taken up by u powerful syndicate, and Would 
liavo been gradually placed by them. The prolit would thus have 
been divided between the Government and two or three very great, 
capitalists. Under tho present circumstances the Government 
loses, and nearly all the subscribers gain. No doubt there is a better 
feeling distributed over a larger proportion; but tho Treasury, 
nevertheless, is a loser In oilier words, political considerations 
have outweighed financial. Lastly, it seems to u> that it would 
have been far better to have followed more closely the Bonn- 
jmrtist example, and to have appealed more directly to tho small 
investors — to have allowed, tlmt i*<, subscriptions as low as 4/., 
and to have exempted such small subscriptions from all reduc- 
tion. The moneyed classes, of course, would have grumbled, 
but thd loan would have been placed amongst tho lower classes, 
who would have been still more directly interested tlmu 
they are at present in tho stability of the institutions of the 
Country. Wo have all seen within the last few years bow wise 
the Napoleonic policy was in this respect; how an appeal to tho 
small investors really did interest, the mass of the people iu the 
government of the country, and how enormously it has helped to 
create a conservative interest. I11 departing from this example 
wo cannot but think that the Republican Government lias made a 
fftleo step. 


THE THEATRES. 

M ix. BOOTH’S engagement at the IViur^s comes to an end 
to-night. We have recorded the opinion formed from study- 
ing all his performance** during this engagement, that he is an actor 
of the very highest rank, nud to us his poetical and powerful 
Othello teemed to rank with tho best of his performances. The rc- 
resentations of Shvlock and IVtrucliio which he Inis been giving 
uring the ,past week are in aoir.o ways less satisfactory than 
what he has done before. To begin with, the plays have L,>?h 
to be somewhat ruthlessly cut down in order to admit of 
their being presented on the same evening. I11 tho cam of The. 
Merchant of Venice, much of the underplot, in tho cose of 
The Taming of the Shrew nil of it, has to bo sacrificed; 
and with the underplot goes of course the “ induction" 
ard interlude of Sly. It is very difficult to guoss what might bo 
the precise ©fleet of tho presentation of The Taming of the Shrew 
with Sly retained, and with no more excision elsewhere than 
might be absolutely necessary. Wo have seen it played on* the 
German stage in five acts, the Sly busiueys being omitted, but the 
underplot, or rather the underplots, being retained. Here and there 


tho result was, it must bo confessed^ a little tedious, but the tedium 
might have been avoided by a more judicious use of the pruning- 
knifo; and, but for the passages which could have been easily 
excised, it was proved that the play was no less interesting and 
amusing to see upon the stage than it is to read. The comedy 
was duly insisted upon but was not exaggerated as it is in 
the somewhat over-farcical version given at the Princess's j while 
tho general performance at the Dresden Iloftheater was, it need 
hardly bo said, of a somewhat different calibre. The same thing 
may he said of tho performance of The Merchant of Venice at the same 
house, in which Herr Jaffd — now, if we remember rightly, at the 
Vienna Theatre— played Shylock with the same intention which 
Mr. Booth seems to adopt. 

This intention ia, if we are not mistaken, more in accord with 
the ancient than with tho modem views of Shy Jock’s character. It 
is not iniprobablo that tho aavago and grotesque version of the part 
is more like that which was originally handed down from Shak- 
spoare’s time than is the rendering which lends Shylock the fine 
dignity of an outraged member of an oppressed race. Nor 
can there be much doubt, os wo have pointed out on former 
occasions, that there is a grout deal to he said for the newer read- 
ing, which seems to us to have tho merit of giving more 
attraction and interest to tho ploy. It was observed by that 
fine critic tho late Mr. James Sped ding that according to bis 
view, which inclined to the older rending, it is not Shylock, but 
Fortin, who is, or ought to be, the contral figure of the play. In 
the version presented at tho Princess's tho impression convoyed is 
thrit., if tho other characters were played by first-rate actors, this 
view as 1o the non-supremacy of Shylock iu the motion of the 
drama might bo illustrated in an exceptionally interesting wav, 
inasmuch us Shylock, while ceasing to onbat the sympathy of the 
audience, is yet played by an actor of tho highest accomplish- 
ments and power. Unfortunately tbeso conditions are not ful- 
filled, and the interest of the play is of course diminished. One 
has no light to be disappointed at Mr. Booth's taking deliberately, 
us the result of the thought and study which lie evidently gives 
to all bo uudei takes, a view of Shylock 's character which liap- 
ens to bo different, from one’s own. Oue has a right, 
uwever, to bo disappointed at the effect of Mr., Booth's thought 
and Hlucly being marred by bis suri windings. Correct intonation, 
or at least correct aspirating, of tho English language may fairly 
ho demanded in tho performance of a Shakspomian play in a 
large London theatre; and it ia unpleasant to note that in tho 
matter of aspirating more than one performer of an important part 
iu The. Merchant of Venice was painfully at fault. But as to the 
whole representation of the play, apart from Mr. Booth himself, 
there is little to be said but “non ragiouani di lor.” Mr. Booth's 
performance of the Jew, granting all that we have suggested 
as to varying views of the character, seemed to us to 
show less of the genius w Inch lu our thinking he un- 
doubtedly possesses than might perhaps* have ikon ex- 
pected ; but much ullowanco may be made for an actor 
upon whom such a strain has been put In constant changes of 
parts, and by tho playing of two auch parts as Shylock and 
JVtruchio on tho same night. Frequent changes of part wore in 
themselves common enough within the memory of man, and 
we have always protested against tho ovil eilcctu which may 
result from an actor’s playing the same part night after night for 
six mouths or more. Hut iu the old days when Hamlet, Macbeth , 
Richard 111 ., The Merchant of Venice , and Othello were played in 
more or less rapid alternation, tho leading actor did not appear 
every night in ihe week, and it is an inevitably dangerous experi- 
ment to combine the old and the new system. 

Tho production at the Princess's of The. Merchant of Venice 
hay been made the occasion of a protest which seems to ub a little 
exaggerated ngainst the traditional business assigned to Lancelot 
Gobbo; and the critic of “the leading journal” joining in this 
lias made a rather amusing slip in exclaiming against Lancelot's 
presenting the back of his head instead of his chin to his “ more 
than sand-bliud, high-gravel-blind ” father. Tho text runs thus. 
Gobbo tho elder says, ** Lord ! woivdiipp'd might he bo I what a 
beard hast thou got; thou hast got more hair on thy chin than 
Dobbin my fill-liorse has on his tail.” To which Lancelot re- 
plies, “ It ebould seoin then thst Dobbin's tail grows backward ; 

I am sure bo hud moro hair of liis tail than I liavo of my face 
when J last saw him.” If these words do noL point directly to 
tho condemned “ business," it would be instructive to loarn what 
else they can mean. 

In the two-act version of The Taming of the Shrew which 
follows The Merchant of Venice , Ml*. Booth's success as Petrucbio 
is, from his own point of view, complete. Tho grace, vivacity, 
and fine force of his acting can hardly be surpassed; and his 
performance is charged with a humour and wit which nro at once 
strong and delicate. It may bo doubted, however, whether the 
conception— adopted by tho late lierr Dettmer among others— of 
IVtrucliio as a more burly person, a person whose sheer masculine 
strength, both of will and of body, overpowers Katherine, is not 
to be preferred to Mr. Booth's presentation of a witty, bustling, 
wiliul cavalier, whoso mastery is almost entirely a piece of accom- 
plished acting. However this may he, Mr. Booth's assumption of 
the character is certainly amusing and attractive in a marked 
degree, and is, it need hardly he said, distinguished by the singular 
graco of attitude and gesture which he lias displayed in almost* 
every part be has undertaken during this engagement. In the 
case of this play wo willingly endorses the protests which hate 
been made again Bt tho over-pantomimio business introdmad# 
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which, enj.ei MiJ v in the case of the blackened leg of mutton, 
is munn-'i 1 ^ »-urd, although it is not pcrhap9 altogether in- 
conri-tent wiiii Mr. Booths rendering as opposed to the one 
wo have p 1 * L < " t " • M‘ d. If Fotruchio's behaviour is throughout more 
a piece of ton i •: m a serious resolve to outwit Katherine with her 
own weapoi •. In* may just as well be excusably, if excessively, 
violent :ls *• ' >,lnut all his extravagances in pure unvdason. \!fo 
Jonh iorvva <1 with the greatest interest to Mr. Booth’s appearance 
iu Oth 7/« wV.i Mr. Irving, and wo may add n hope that the 
con i unction \ i two such actors will not bo "confined to one play. 

The pi n%. it' tion of Michael Stror/off has been looked forward 
'to with n certain curiosity bv the public, but possibly the 
piece inns 1 r.nt command in London the same success that 
attended if ut Paris. Jt is n mere spectacular melodrama of 
the most juv. riobrate kind, a tericn of scones that sometimes 
descend in; • mere dioraums, and which are scarcely connected 
together <:i all. The improbabilities of the pint surpass all 
that is p o.ion.tblo, oven in melodrama. An aged mother is shot 
down h\fn,v our eyes, rcajipears in the next net only to die in full 
dayliilit ill tb* end of it, and finally is restored safe and Bound to 
the bo -o hi of her family. The lioru is deprived of his eyesight 
with red-hot irons, but can tee well enomrli when a lit tlo free 
rille'slio iiing 1ms to be done in a future act mo. Rivers of 
nnphina in i* *>'t on fire, and turned on, as from a tap, upon be- 
leaguered cities. Special correspondents “ interview ’’ potentates 
of Central Aria at u moment’s warning, and find the curse of Ihitml 
happily removed, But, in spite of ail this, the piece might bo 
u go.xi nielo.ii.ima, might lead breathlessly from one romantic ex- 
travagance to another, and might at least, progress iu one unflagging 
stream of iuteiost. It does nothing of the kind, but in the absence 
of these things we tire given gorgeous spectacle, a profusion of 
mngniliceuL dunces, processions, and bright garments, and a certain 
amount of good acting. The part of Michael Strogolf, the Im- 
perial Messenger, who contrives, in the face of u thousand fantastic 
impossibilities, to bring tho good nevvo to Irkutsk, suits Mr. 
Charles Warner much better limn some morn ambitious mid less 
btiusationul parts which ho has lately attempted. Although 
much impeded by the results of his late accident, Ijo acta with 
very considerable firmness and martial dignity of bearing, but 
is a little needlessly stiff at time-*, and not, always careful to 
nee lire grace of pose. There is much that is careful and in- 
teresting in his acting, and the scenes between him and his 
mother wore sometimes affecting. Mr. Fernandez is capital us tin* 
traitor. Tim mo tlier was played with great, spirit by Mrs. 
Hermann Yr/.in, who rallied tin* rowaully inhabitants of Kolyvun 
around her in the telegraph- office in a very admirable wav. 
Mrs. Bernard -Been 1 , who noted Sangnne, the gipsy spy, looked 
exceedingly handsome in a gold -and- black div-s and tlnew u great 
deal of feeling and vivacity into a poor pa it. 'I la* comic characters, 
the two special correspondents. John Blunt and Jollnrt, were 
taken by Mi. H. Byron and Mr. 1*’. NY. liiMi, both of them 
being exceedingly diverting, and the dilVmice of eluiraetor being 
accentuated, in the mode which Mr. Bison love?, in his original 
comedies. Mr. Irish made a pleasing |»* unt by arriving at tho 
post-house at. the frontier on the I Kick of a li\e doukev, which 
smiled at tlie audience as only a donkey can. 'J he decorat ions of 
the piece, it is needless to **:iv, are liucMiliernt. 'flu* battle-field of 
Kolyvnn, crowded with the bodies o! lie* dead and wounded, and 
with a largo “ property ” horse slain in tlie |nre-g round, was little 
to our taste; but, on tho other hand, the mil-scene on the river 
Angara is one of the most attractive and original pieces of land- 
scape that have been tern on the Rngli>h stage. 
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HKNUAU AN1I UNCAU.Sr. VlU.A«iliS.» 

( TOXTIll BUTRINS to the stock of Indian Knowledge made by 
J barristers elevated to the Anglo-Indian Bench have hitherto 
mostly referred to some department of Hindu or Mohammedan 
law. Sir \V. .Tones, besides writing elegantly on poetry and the 
drama, translated the Code of Matin and an Arabic U< alimentary 
on the Raw of Inheritance. Sir Thomas Strange, unco Chief 
Justice of Madras, compiled a very useful treatise on Hindu Law. 
Sir Francis Macungl iten, who must, not bo confounded, with Sjr 
"William the unfortunate Knvoy ut Cabnl, lias left- us his consider- 
ations on Hindu Raw ns curreuL in Roi gal. Sir Ilvdo Fust took 
another line, pleaded the cause ot Fnglisli education, and was 
one of tho promoters of the Hindu College at Calcutta. The late 
Sir James Colville was the iii.-t Yic ‘-Cl».incellor of the University 
of tho sumo city; and one of the best woiks on .Mortgages in the 
local Courts is the production ut an ex-judge now living. 
But Sir John i’henr is, we think, the first barns ter- judge who haj 
endeavoured to appropriate to himself some portion of a field 
pencrully considered as the exclusive inheritance of civilians or of 
independent Englishmen familiar with agricultural uml rural life, 
owing to ^ong residence in the interior. And wo are bound to 
say that tlie late Chief Justice of Revlon shows a clear appre- 
hension of ;he various interests existing iu the soil; of the nature 
of real, or, in Anglo-Indian phrase, of inunomOle, property ; of 

• The Aryan Village in India and t'vyhm, ]jy Sir J. If I'litar. London: 
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leases, occupancy rights, partitions, shares and inheritances, and 
all the bewildering technicalogy which misleads pamphleteers 
into thinking that the Bengal rent laws could be imported bodily 
into Ireland and would appease tho Rand League.. Nor has tho 
author shown himself unequal to tho task of describing the pro- 
minent features of tho social life of a Bongali peasant, ns it 
appears, not to the judge on tho Bench, plunged into the mysteries 
of a law-suit about the diluvion of u line estate, or tho truth or 
falsehood of a case of adoption, but to tho tourist or sportsman 
who wanders, gun in hand, through tho dense foliage and tho 
narrow and clayey paths of the Anrimbad and Duwlutporo villages. 
In truth, the amount oflocal knowledge picked up, either in the 
court-houses, or in walks and drives, or at second-hand from native 
correspondents, is abundant and generally accurate. The verna- 
cular terms are not distorted and mangled, and, with few excep- 
tions, they might have been incorporated in the exhaustive report 
of the (Joniiiii.ssioner of a crack division about agriculture, teimnt- 
riglits, settlements, and the prevention of famine. And the ana- 
logies as well ns the differences between Cujlou and Bengal are 
clearly and concisely d^awn. 

But. the work' might have been improved by some excisions. 
The introductory chapter only serves to demonstrate that the 
author has nmie acquaintance with geology and science. Remarks 
on stone implements, cave men, rivcr-dnlt, men, tho neolithic pre- 
Kelts, and tlie non- Aryan peoples, can only by tho most ingenious 
special pleading ho connected with the villages of Kartcm or 
Rent nil Bcngnl. It is a notorious fact that village communities 
sue] i as Thomason consolidated and Sir 11. Maine describes have 
not been found on tho Rower Ganges during the last hundred 
years and more. Whether they ever existed in the shape in which 
we lind them in the Dual) of Hindustan, and, if they did, how 
they were disintegrated, are questions which speculative writers 
mu V love to discuss. But, for all practical purposes, the co- 
parcenary tenures of the village had ceased to exist before Hastings, 
or Shore] or Cornwallis took the settlement of the Bengal revenue 
in hand. Men of the same caste and occupation very naturally 
crowd together in Bengal. In some places the population is ex- 
clusively Mohammedan ; other villages are occupied bv the pui'e 
Hindu agricultural castes,' the Kopnlix t Kafrerts, and Terns : now 
and then ('ha mars or leather-cutters, and tlie Ohnndtda or men of 
lin caste at all, occupy the whole land; and in somo villages 
there are tho separate quarters of the Brahmans, of the weavers, 
ut* the fishermen ; llamon. Inistcc , 7r inli-para, and J cl it, a- par a. 
Traces of village organization also survive. There may be, at 
the service of the whole village, a barber and n blacksmith, 
n potter, a schoolmaster, and a priest. Possibly, too, there 
is a headman, known as mandate or mriddha f who is appealed 
to in social or family squabbles, who g *ts up active or passive 
lcsistanro to any advance of rents, aid on whose advice the 
police arc either sent for or kept nt a distance, according as it may 
in* politic to detect or to conceal crime. But it would be impossible 
out of thes-c disjecta menthta even in theory to constitute an ideal 
community of co-parcenary tenants. Thou, apart from the author’s 
pmtit lit* excursions into ancient, rocks and glaciers in connexion 
with such a modern formation as the silt and mud of Bengal, we 
regret to notice a must unjust, aspersion on tho departmental know- 
ledge and the linguistic, attainments of tho modern race of 
civilians. “ It is n very exceptional thing,” \\e are told, u for ono 
of them to pus.-vss a real command of the colloquial vernacular”; 
and again, “Scarcely any one, thus, is able to converse easily with 
the ordinary ranks of the people and then vvu are warned about 
tin* awkwardness, coldness, and abruptness of tho Englishman. 

Jb* really knows next to nothing of the habits, standpoints, and, 
model of thought, of tlie mass ot the people.” Now, we have often 
been told that English banisters think liith* of the legal attain- 
ments of a civilian magistrate or Sessions judge, and that tho 
latter retort, ns they are entitled to do, by telling the b i mater 
that lie knows nothing of the facts and feelings to which ho is 
desirous of applying his uidimiry English law. But this is almost 
the liift time we have ever known a judge of the class uml rank 
to w liieli Sir J . Phear belongs, impute to the governing body an 
absolute ignorance of one, ol‘ the primary qualifications for executive 
and judicial of lice. The author of this hasty criticism in reality 
ovvih one-hall of his ovv u knowledge to the labours of civilians who, 
while lie was sitting in appeal, have, in courts of first inslance, un- 
rav (tiled complicated lamriy feiidn, tracked crime through masses of 
deceit and dishonesty to its authors. given the pith and point of quaint 
social cu toms*, explained the relative position of superior land- 
lords, ot middlemen, and of tenant proprietors, and, without, tho 
aid of dictumui v or interpreter, uhorded judicial sanction to tile 
resistance ot Naboth against tlie unju-t usurpation* of Abub. A 
score of times, we will venture to say, must. Mr. Justice Phear 
have been ind- bted to bis civilian colleagues on the same Bench 
for the exact significance of a term which was quite beyond the 
experience of a v oung native advocate fresh from tho Caleutt.i 
luiiverrity, or fur the precise value of a piece uf evidence which 
was meaningless or perplexing to a judge trained at Westmin- 
ster. Then Sir John Phear is surely not ignorant of the strict, 
vernacular test** which have long been imposed on all candidates, 
even after their active service has commenced, and which uie in- 
dispensable conditions to their investment Avitli higher powers and 
independent notion. It is really lamentable to find u gentleman of 
obvious experience and high attainments lending himself to the 
reproduction of these stale and exploded calumnies. What would 
have been his own feelings on the perusal of “ Rife in the 
Mofussil ” or “ Paddling in tho Paddy-fields/' written by a civilian 
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or stafT officer in civil employ, in which every ludicrous or 
malicious iinocdoto of the credulity or ignorance of English bar- 
risters and judges had been reproduced. We cun assure him that 
there are still plenty such to be picked up in Anglo-Indian circles, 
beginning with tho hope expressed by Elijah lmpcv and his col- 
leagues on landing at Colvin's (Burnt, that the coolies of Calcutta 
would be clothed in shoes and stockings six months after tho 
establishment of the old Supreme Court. Even in tho compro- 
hon nive and well-roasoned judgments of the Privy Council there 
occur expressions at which collectors or magistrates may lawfully 
smile. We nro, however, ready to concede to Sir John Theur 
that it would requiro “ a real command of the colloquial ver- 
nacular” to render into correct and idiomatic Urdu or Bengali 
such a sentence as the following:— “Tho differentiation of the 
property-less worker from the leisured capitalist commenced.” 
We are glad to turn irom making these necessary strictures 
to tho worthier portions of the hook. In one of Marryat's novels a 
conceited mkbliiprnnn is told by a rough captain of tho old school 
that a youngster has no business with “tine feelings/' and that he 
had better get rid of a cartload of those incumbrances at the mast- 
hend. In the same strain wo should suggest to any English 
•barrister appointed to high office on the Bench or in (.tumcil in 
Judin, that lie should commence work by throwing overboard all 
his English notions about devolution, settlement, entail, leases 
with conditions and limits, and absolute and unqualified owner- 
ship in tho soil. Aud this, we are glad to admit, »Sir John l'hear 
lias ollectivoly done. After a brief sketch of tho Cornwallis Settle- 
ment and the legislation of 1793) ho gives forcible expression to 
opinions which are the texts and canons of every experienced ad- 
ministrator — that absolute and unqualified ownership in landed 
property is very rarely found; that a Zemindar in JNudden has no 
analogy with an English squire ; that hall-a-dozen middlemen 
have rights under a Zemindar or superior holder which are 
perfectly capable of definition ; and that, if real ownership ia to be 
sought for any whore, it iH in the holding of the dotednr or Ryot, 
though it is not very easy to draw the exact line of separation. 
Equally clear and forcible is tho explanation about the division of 
Bbares in any great Hindu property. Every member of a** un- 
divided family is born with a right to some* portion of the 
patrimonial estate. But ns families grow and spread, domestic 
causes of quarrel multiply, and patriarchal rule becomes unbear- 
able. Then separation takes place. First, the various slinra^of 
tho rental are collected, not by one general manager but by tho 
heads of the various branches. This is productive of more dis- 
agreement?, and is a constant smirco of perplexity to tho actual 
Cultivator, who may pay annas of tho whole rupee to one pro- 
prietor, 4 j annas to another, and 2 annas to a third, making up 
sixteen annas in all ; or, as wo should put it, the twenty uhil- 
IinL!S in tho pound. Lastly, when everybody’s patience is ex- 
hausted, and tho shareholders and their tenants may ltave 
gone the round of the criminal, revenue, and civil murks, a 
final partition in the land takes place. And tho same pro- 
cess of joint collection, separate collection, and ultimate division 
of tho diminished inheritance, takes place in each Kwrccduig 
generation. It is not surprising that, in the abscnco of mineral 
wealth and manufactures, the fertility of tho Oangetic Delta, the 
more than Irish attachment of tho Hindu to paternal arms and 
the fecundity of tho races, should lead to over-population mvl to a 
:rate of seven hundred to eight hundred inhabitants in one square 
mile. We remark, by the way, that the author is fund of using 
tho term mouzah to express a villago in Bengal. Mouztth, we 
must remind him, is a term of revenue and law, Tho popular 
and vernacular term for tho actual village is gram in ganw , aud it 
is the same n» gama , which the author found in Ceylon. An 
Indian peasant in the field or bazaar, if questioned about his 
mouzah ub a placo of residence, would be as amazed as a modern 
gamekeeper who might be told that bis young master was to bo 
taken out to shoot conies instead of rabbits. ^Vgain, Ryots are 
scarcely in tho habit of eating “ liltin which is a meal almost 
peculiar to Anglo-Indians. What Ryots do eat 011 a journey, or 
about 4 o'clock p.m., or when they have no time to make a fire- 
place and cook their rice, i» jttlpun, or a snack of some sort of 
sweetmeats or parched rice. A halfpenny-worth of these dainties 
and a whilf of tobacco will go a long way to satisfy a huugry 
boatman, palanquin-bearer, or beater. Occasionally, too, the 
author uses a local term with perfect accuracy, but neglects to 
bring it home to English ears. For instance, he describes a fac- 
tion tight or rather a contest between the tenants of two 
‘Zemindars, one of whom had a right to the routs of ton nnnas, 
or not quite two-thirds of tho whole, while the other had the 
right to the remaining six annas. Wo gather that, in this case, 
the division of tho lundB had actually taken place, and tho 
dispute related, not to fractional shares of rents in tho same 
acreage, but to distinct plots of land with their metes and bounds. 
And then comes a sentence clear ns crystal to an active magis- 
trate in Bengal, but a perfect enigma to an English landlord 
or legislator “ A great effort bad been made by the Raja’s 
people to make A sail give up his jote to Kalidas or to enter into 
gamma relations with the Raja.” Asan and Kalidas ore tho two 
Ryots at feud. The jote is the tenancy of one of them, the sub- 
ject of dispute ; aud the meaning of tho last part of the sentence 
•L that, if Asan would not surrender liis actual tenancy to Kalidas, 
he might at least be brought round to acknowledge the Raja as his 
superior landlord, to pay rents to him and not to his proper owner, 
itnd to look to the Kaja for protection and countenance. In other 
word*, the landholder, rival of the Iiaja, was to be the loser either 


by his own tenant coding actual possession of his few acres to another 
man who wan not his tenant, or else by his paying them to a rival 
superior to whom nothing was due. If there is no fixity of tenure in 
this, there is at least something not very far removed from “free and 
cony sale.” The dispute ended, as so many of these agrarian disputes 
do, by Asay being Wounded in the hand, and bis brotnor.ono Manick, 
losing his life. Various other incidents are recorded in these 
pages, showing how Bengal Ryots oat and dress, amuse themselves, 
are robbed and plundered, and die before their time. There is a 
sketch of the crime of Dacoity, or gang robbery, where men dis- 
guise their faces with ashes, just as they blacken them in Ireland, 
ransack the house, search the chests for jewels, dig up the floor for * 
rupees, ill-treat the women, and make off with their booty. There 
is a story of the savage revenge taken by some Hindus on a young 
Mohammedan for tarnishing the family honour. And there is 
quite enough to remind us that there is still in India a large store 
of materials left which can bo worked up into an interesting 
volume by men who will take tho trouble to use their eyes and to 
collect something* beyond stale stories about hooka!** and nautches, 
days on elephant*, ami night* at mess. 

JNo two tropical countvi- *, physically, can bo lees alike than 
Rcngnl and (Vylon. Both «ountries certainly have abundance of 
roil* and heal. ( -oeounut trees and rice lSourish iu both. But in 
Coy Ion the country undulates, to say nothing of high ranges of 
mountains ■, and huge tracts are one vast jungle on which the axe 
and tho plough seeiu. to make no impression. Yot the author 
selects similarities as well as dilierenccs 111 the land tenures* There 
is a headman in a Cingalese village just as m Bengal. There are 
vilhige carpenters, blacksmith?, ;uid washermen. Land is held by 
men who pay their quota of the produce, aa> well as by men who 
render some definite service to tho chief. But, then, in Ceylon 
service is- the usual tenure and payment of produce the exception, 
while in Bengal it. is exactly the reverse, lu Ceylon thnre arc 
none of those Hub-mfeudations which in tempos 0 half a dozen 
charges between tho actual cultivator and tho Zemindar. Popu- 
lation is scanty'. During the dominion of the Portuguese money 
payments were unknown ; mu! even in our own times men- have 
broil compelled, under t<ld precedents, to give several days cf un- 
paid labour to repair tho roads. The iiiitho? slates (distinctly 
llmt. tho hideous custom of polyandry, though discouraged by legis- 
lation, is still in force. ’VYe have beside* all this tho reprint of an 
ingenious lecture, showing how tins joint, Hindu family may have 
expanded into the village ; and, if we can forget that ISir John Vliear 
has gone out of his way to cast aspersions on the members of n 
service to which India is- oven more indebted than to its able and 
independent Bar, this volume does credit 1o experience acquired us 
Puisne Judge iu the High Court of Calcutta and as Chief Justice 
in Ceylon. 


EGYPTIAN MYTHOLOGY.* 

OIXOE. the time «f Moses, not to speak vf Herodotus*. tho 
O wisdom of the Egyptians has attracted the curiosity of all 
inquirers iuto early religion. Tho great ago of Egyptian civiliza- 
tion, the imposing splendour of the temples and. the ritual, the 
very grotesque ness of the mysteries, and the reticence of the priests, 
encouraged the belief that. Egypt inherited some marvellous tra- 
dition, and was iu jv^ssession of some, intimate theosopliistic know- 
ledge. These pretensions were partly destroyed; when De Brasses 
published (1760) ivis little book, liu Cu/fe den Uieu.v I' cliches, ou 
ParaUHi 1 de laneinmc JlvUyum de lEyypte awe la Religion 
act uelle de A 'ignite. De Drosses certainly introduced the word 

Fetich is mo” without attaching to it any very definite scientific 
signification, it has been so much abused, as Mr. Max M filler 
has pointed out, in recent speculations that we prefer not to use 
the term at all. But De Drosses established,, as we venture to 
think, one essential fact. LLo showed that, among contemporary 
savage tribes a direct worship sans figure , as he- says, without sym- 
bolism of any land, was paid to animals and vegetables {Du (ulte 
dee Dieux ReUeluti, p. liU). As to the origin of a practice which 
scorns so strange to civilized mon, lie wrote in liis style of 
vivacious common sense, “on nest pas oblig <5 de rendre raisou 
d’uno chose ou il n’y en a point; ct ce sorest, je pense, 
ousez inutileineiit qu’on en clierclicroit autre quo la crainto 
ct la folio dont l'esprit humaiti eat susceptible; et quo la faciUtiS 
qu'il a dans do tollos dispositions li enfanter dee superstitions do touto 
espfcce.” De Dresses concluded that tho Egyptian worship of 
plants and animals was also originally earn Jigure and direct, 
though an educated aud mystic priesthood explained, by elaborate 
coamical, moral, uud spiritual allegories, tho rude forms of worship 
which they inherited from a remote, a savage, and a childishly 
supers titio us pust. And this is tho explanation of a great part 
of Egyptian mythology, to which modern anthropological science 
inclines. Wo have to distinguish, as far as possible, the wild 
early animal worship from the late allegorical interpretations, and 
from the s\ mbolical additions to ritual. 

This is the system of tho anthropologist, of the historical in- 
quirer ; but my Urologists of another school still reject the hint qI 
Do Brasses, and look everywhere for the figure^ for the symbol, 
which they suppose to bo, not the later priestly interpretation, but 


• Le Rant f don Egyptian. Pur Paul Pierrot, Conservateur du Muufo 
Egypt icu du Louvre. Paris : Ernest Lu Roux. 1881. 

A Booh of the Beginning*. Ry Gcndd Massey, London 1 Williams St 
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the original essence of the Egyptian worship of animals and plants. 
This search for tho figure, the symbol, is trio method of M. Paul 
Pierrot, the Keeper of Egyptian Antiquities at tho Louvre. M. 
Pierrot starts from the theory, which we think somewhat too 
neat and too superficial, that religion begins with 44 Edtiriiisnin,” 
with adoration of winds, seas, rivers, hills, and ferocious animals ; 
passes to Sabdismo, worship of the heavenly host; and then reaches 
Polytheism. “ Futichism, Sabaoism, Polytheism, these are tho 
three stages of religious thought.” Rut, sins M. Pierrot, the 
Egyptians, though they doubtless started from Vetichism fin which 
he includes the worship of animals), have loft us no truceH of 
their passage through this early stage of speculation “ Mul- 
heureusement, les Egyptians sem'blont sotro iait uno lei do nous 
dorobor leurs premiers tiitoimemcnts en Unites chores, ot lenrs 
mouumonts les plus ancions nous les niontrent ddja parvenus a 
1’idee monothdiste. ... I1 b sunt monothoistes sous line np- 
paronce polytheist©.” And M. Pierrot quotes Champollion 
Eigdac, 14 C’dtait un monotheism© pur, so nianifi -stan t ox- 
terieiiromont par un polytheisiue symbol ique.” The Egyp- 
tians undeniably worshipped a host of animals, and wor- 
shipped thorn, to Plutarch’s surprise, directly and without 
disguise (De Iside et Outride, 379, 30). “ The (ironies assigu cer- 

tain animals to the Gods, but tho people among tho Egyptians 
worship tho animals themselves.” Plutarch gives the current ex- 
planations, such as tho myth that tho gods hid them^eUca in 
animal shapes in dread of Typhon ; or, again, that Osiris divided 
tho world into bauds, each of which lmd an animal for its symbol. 
Now this very division of races into storks of kinship, each of 
which has an animal or plant for its symbol, pievails at this 
moment among Thlinkeets, Red Indians, such us Daeotahs, 
ISechuanus, A slum tecs, Australians — in fad, in Asia, Africa, 
America, and the great continental island. Further, Plutarch 
informs us that the Egyptians who worshipped this or that fish, or 
other animal, declined to eat it, exactly ns the contemporary savages 
of the world refuse to make food of the animal which supplies 
their family badge. Thus only the Lycopolita* (Wolves) would in 
PI ularchVi time eat the sheep, which was a great- god in Egypt, 
and while the Dogs (Gy impolitic) ate the iish called Oxyrhyncus, 
the Pishes (people of the town nam« d after the Oxyihyneus) were 
in the habit of annoying tho Cynopolitm by sacrificing dogs and 
eating them with much solemnity. Jlero then we have, even in 
the Egypt of Plutarch's time, undeniable marks of the savage 
institution called 44 Totemism *’ — one aspect of direct animal wor- 
ship. Juvenal and Virgil, like Plutarch, do not conceal their 
astonishment at practices familiar to the anthropological student 
us savage institutions. Among other sacred animals, in addition 
to those we have spoken of, Plutarch names the asp, the eat and 
tho ibis, the ox and tho ichneumon. Tlu»se were worshipped 
especially in times of drought or pestilence; and, if rain and 
health did not return, the priests very secretly put tho gods to 
death. lie adds that the lion is directly wor.^hipped (he hide ct 
Osiride, 363, 51), and that- temples are adorned with tho jaws of 
tho animal. In tho .same way the modern Ainos worship the. bear 
suits figure, and decorate their Blirines with his skull. 

In spite of all this evidence, which it really seems hard to mis- 
understand, M. l’iorret persists in believing that the animal wor- 
ship of Egypt was all pure symbolism. With M. Glinkas, lie 
remarks that 44 the innumerable gods of Egypt nro only different 
aspects or attributes of tho single type of godhead.” lie think* it 
unreasonable to suppose, and contrary to the teaching of history to 
believe, that monotheism and direct animal worship could co- 
exist in tho same country at the same time. lie will not have it 
said 44 that tho same people which looked on thu divinity as inac- 
cessible, invisible, of bidden name and form unknown, could ndnro 
hawks, crocodiles, lionesses, cats, and cows.” 

Now surely, if history has 0110 certain lesson, it is that slaires of 
thought do not abolish each other as they como on, but overlap 
and intermingle with each other. Only ten years ago certain Irish 
•of tho West coast were worshipping a certain formless stone idol. 
Practices which M. Pierrot would call 44 iotichistic/* or oven poly- 
theistic, have been common in tho history of modern Scotch and 
English rural districts. Just us tho ago of iron does not abolish 
that of bronze, just as bronze does not abolish flint weapons, so 
tho monotheism of philosophers, priests, and tho educated classes 
coincides in time and space with copious survivals of ruder creeds 
among the people. Serpents are still sacrificed in Brittany on St. 
Anne’s Day, and orthodoxy coexists in Russia with tho most 
•degraded forms of 44 lbtichisui,” including bear- worship. 

M. Pierrot, being unable to take this view of tho evolution of 
religion, is obliged to maintain that animals appeared to be wor- 
shipped in Egypt merely as symbols of the various divine attri- 
butes : — 41 Cos onim&ux, employes conuno symboles, sont devenus 
mortis par ce seul fait, qu’ils out cu l’konneur do sorvir do veto- 
snent h la pensoo religious©.” Nothing can be xnoro explicit ; but 
it would have beou difficult to get tho worshippers of the wolf, 
sheep, or oxyrhyncus to agree with M. Pierrot, to eat their own 
Totems, and leave the Totems of their neighbours uneaten. The 
views of M. Pierrot might have been held by a highly-educated 
and refined Egyptian priest, a monotheist who was determined to 
take the articles of his Church in a non-natural sense, and who 
knew nothing of direct animal worship suns figure in Africa, Asia, 
America, Etwopo, and Australia. But we do not think that 
modern comparative students of religion will be convinced by M. 
Pierrette theory that monotheism, polytheism, and fbtichism cannot 
possibly ooexist, and that the oxyrhyncus, oat, crocodile, and the 
rest, are and always wero pure symbols of the attributes of one 


omnipotent deity. That doily in M. Pierrots opinion is, us will 
have boon anticipated, the sun : 

To 11 ft: la lnyihologie igypticnno rc.ddn dans re qn’on pout appcJor lc dinmu 
sola ire. ... 

A rli/jfjur arte do cis dninir, le dim change do nonj sans ricn peidre de 
son intli\ idualito et dr xi tuatc-puisMUice. 

All the local and other names of pods are (wo presume) names of 
the sun. Possibly this may have been the contention of tho 
priests. When tho Brahmin* want to convert a set of native animal- 
worshippers, they observe that Brahma once took tho shape of 
their animal, and that the name of their animal is one name of 
Brahma. This ingenious device of “ tho same concern ’’ was pro- 
bably practised by the priests of Egypt. But even tho ingenuity of 
the symbolic school of interpreters may be checked when they are 
asked to oxpluin why the worshippers of the 0110 god under a local 
name waged war with all the neighbouring local types of the god, 
sacrificed them, and ate them. Either the explanation is false, or it 
must be extended to similar practices among all savages. Emus, 
wombats, coyotes, ’tortoises, hares, ants, Irogs, kangaroos, bears, 
toads, prairie dogs, reeds, bulrushes, ere sties* cockatoos, wolves, 
tobacco, maize, sardines, lizards, black snakes, grasshoppers, red 
deer (in Ireland), ami, in short, almost all tho beasts in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens, must be 44 employes comma symboles, et devenus 
sucres par ce seal fait qu’ils out on l'ln amour de servir do v ©turnout 
it la pease© religious©.” But, then, these creatures are worshipped 
by races not yet in what M. Bierrol calls the polytheistic stage of 
religion, still less in tho monotheistic stage. This shows the diffi- 
culty of keeping one explanation for Egypt and another for the 
animal worship of the rest of tho world. 

M. Piorret has led ns into serious matter, Mr. Massey helps the 
brow of austerity to unbend. In two huge quartos of twelve 
hundred pages wo find him seeking the origin of all human things 
in Egypt. Extracts alone cun do ju.-lieo to Mr. Massey’s method, 
lie is an evolutionist, ho says, ami does not boggle at tho animal 
descent of man. But the Egyptians got away with a long lead 
from the rest of humanity.' 44 It we find that each road leads back 
from Egypt, wo may salely infer that every road preceded from 
Egypt.” Egypt is 44 tho common model, the common kinship, 
and the common centre.” Mr. Massey proves that. Maori ami 
English are connected with Egyptian, by philological arguments. 
Thus (English) Aleshins , 44 Bv tho Mass,” mass wafer (Egyptian), 
Mvshin, 44 place of new birth," men, 44 kind of cake.” (English ), 
Mobile , 44 tho iuub”; (Egyptian), M/nili, 44 humble.” (English), 
Monument ; (Egyptian), Men, 44 to fix.” (English), Mart , 44 cow- 
fair (Egyptian), 44 A//r-row.” Marl, cow-fair, is about ns good 
as any thing in this scientific philological exercise of Mr. Ma^ovs. 
But hero is an example by no means bad. 44 Linn (Keltic), a 
j deep still pool; Egyptian. Jtenn, virgin pure.” Ltnn is generally 
! used of a roaring waterfall ; Burns's despairing lover 44 spak o* 
lo 11 ping ower a linn.” But lio\v could Mr. Mas&oy omit Jtcin 
(German), pure; Egyptian, Menu, virgin pure 'i That would 
have been much neater and closer than tho Keltic, linn, and Mr. 
Massey is wcIcQnm to make future in* of the suggestion. This, 
again, is not had (English), letter : Egyptian, Hit, to 44 engrave, 
figure, write.” But Mr. Mas>ey (who soomn not to enro about 
Greek) will hardly beat this — (English), pet/mti, 44 11 moving 
pageant "; ( Egyptian ), pvh, “ glory,” Khvmn, 4 *\shrine. v lie law 
another pf’gmn, 44 bdl of mlvertiscmont fixed up at ancient 
pageants ” ; (Egypt inn) tho call to come. But if wo 

huvo a favourite, among Mr. Mowy’s philological diversions, if 
there is one splendid illustrious blunder, it is this : — 44 Al um iu 0110 
character is tlio setting sun : he sets from tho land of life. He is 
the sun of Aititmn, to which season ho has bequeathed his 
name.” It is fair to say that Mr. Mas*ev knows .imne of his words 
to be derived from Latin and Greek. 

Rerhup* enough has now been haul about Mr. Gerald Massey, 
lie finds iu tho 44 Tom-toddy, ” or tadpole, “an imago of Turn ” l 
Once more, 44 the cat being a ty po of lied, and a name also of the 
flddlo, may have a serious bearing on the rhyme of 

Bei, diddle diddle. 

The Cat and the Kiddle, 

and the Cow that jumped over the Moon may be the Cow-goddess 
of Ursa major, Ked, who was anterior to, and higher in heaven 
than, Luna.” With a lino knowledge of Celtic (or Keltic), Mr. 
Massey hints that 44 tho Khon, as seatarers, may uls> have had a 
special territory (Tir) in Cantyro, as well us iu Kent and Sogont.” 
Ouite as probable, we should* say. Hero is a passago full of lino 
promiscuous philology : — 

In the Annals of li unifies III. among.-d tlie bread otic rings to the temple, 
are 441,^00 buns called “ Runs Ivaiam a .” Tim Egyptian Kulustu becomes 
the KAi.u*rKrs ot the Crocks, a kind of cake or bread which they 
beautified. Apparently it wan made of tho finest cars of wheat (wiAAt- 
crravi/f). Rendered with the letter 11, these, buns are Kakcsia. Tnis 
bread, food, offering; K ak vs denotes the dead, tho coips* or muinmv; 
Karns, a funeral. A Corni-sh word, Cia*ty, will enable us to deiermino 
the nature of tho bread. L'lusty menus close, heavy, unfcrniented, dead; It 
is also applied to jiotatocs when they are not mealy. 

By arguments of similar character and value, Mr. Massey connects 
the Maoris of New Zealand with the Egyptians. He prefaces Ins 
book with a rather abort poem ; — 

One of tho Muuntain lops of Time, 

Is loll iu Africa to climb. 

Mr. Massey has “ polished it ofit*' liko Mr. M'hymper. lie has 
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read very widely indeed, and this is the result of his reeding. Ilia 
book is simply stuffed full of scientific plums like these we have 
picked out. His volumes are beautifully printed, and Egypt never 
before produced a jest so monumental ana colossal. 


SVV INTON’S INSECT VARIETY.* 

I N no department of knowledge has a more conspicuous ad- 
vance been witnessed by the present generation than in the 
scientific study of entomology. The discovery in unforeseen pro- 
fusion and variety of fossil insects, extending to deposits of* early 
date, has given to our ideas of insect organization a range, both 
in time and in geographical distribution, wholly undreamt of till 
within the last few years. It has also enabled us to determine the 
characteristics and the affinities of insect lifts ut successive periods 
of development, and to show their connexion through unbroken 
sequence with tlio familiar forms of our own day. Concur- 
rently with this calling up from the dead, if wo may so speak, of a 
wholly unknown realm of life, there Jins been an unpnralleled 
amount of microscopic work dealing with the auutomy, tin* histo- 
logy, and ilie functional constitution of insects the most specifically 
distinct. The whole science has thus undergone little less than a 
revolution. No longer set in a corner as a study apart by itself, 
fitted only for minds as petty as tlio objects they pottered over 
with pocket-lens and pill-box, it has established itself in 
organic contact, on the one hand with geology, and on the other 
with biology. The functions assigned to insects in forwarding the 
process of fertilization havo made good the extent and signifi- 
cance of the debt incurred by the vegetable kingdom on the part 
of this minutest of the animal orders. And in regard to mor- 
phology, mntnmorphism, and other occult laws of the living organ- 
ism, it is to insect life in its mysterious changes and its inexhaus- 
tible profusion that wo have most hopefully to look if we would 
ponntrnto to the inner secrets of nature. Nor is it in their ana- 
tomical or muscular functions only that the various insect tribes 
are able to throw light upon the affinities of widely separate 
classes of animated boings ; in their habits, thrir modes of 
intelligence and action, singly or in common, their kinds ami 
degrees of instinct, they supply lessons for which the thoughtful 
naturalist is ever on the watch. In their modes of propagation 
and their geographical distribution, involving intricate questions 
of climate, vegetation, and other physical conditions, there is, 
tibnvo all, a field of boundloB* interest for every student of biology. 

To make clear the path towards the full and thorough treat- 
ment of a subject bo wide, the specialist must, needs bo called iu 
us a pioneer. On his labours depend the facts upon which 
have to bo raised the broad generalizations which constitute 
science. And to all who bring to this preparatory task tho requisite 
skill, patience, and accuracy of observation, a degree of gratitude 
is due which may well make us tender towards shortcomings in 
Tegard to philosophical method, logical arrangement, and other 
qualities which bespoak the mind of tho master. As a work of 
value in the secondary sense implied in this comparison wo gladly 
instance Mr. A. II . fewinton's recent Insect Variety ; its Propa- 
gation and Distribution. Ilia investigations have boon directed, 
as bis title-page explains, to the “ odours, danceB, colours, and 
music in all grasshoppers, cicadas, and moths ; beetles, lcaf- 
insccts, bees and butterflies ; bugs, flies and ephemerae ” ; and 
he aims also at “ exhibiting the bearing of the science of 
entomology on geology.” Tho programme of study thus laid 
down is comprehensive enough to open up many of tho pro- 
blems most interesting to the entomologist. The author shows 
himself in every page a careful and indefatigable observer, 
having been urged ou from boyhood by an intense devotion to 
tho hunt for moths and butterflies — a pursuit “much fostered 
by the glow of charming colours, an inborn losp of sport, and 
perfect rage for novelties.” llis imagination still glows with 
the reminiscences of the early mysteries of tho butterfly-net, 
with its accompaniments of “caterpillar-rearing and chrysalis- 
digging, sallow beatings in the spring, and patient watchings at 
tugured tree trunks, ivy, flowers, and street lamps at autumn,” 
with other expedients employed to obtain the delicate scale 
wings of Lepidoptura. Such keen and active sympathy with nature 
soon led to the discovery of novelties which brought him the 
thanks of correspondents at home and abroad. Summer tours to 
insect lmunts in England and the Scottish Highlands enlarged 
and enriched his stores. Above all, a long-cherished dream of 
Northern Italy and the leafy gorgos of the Tyrol and Rhone Valley 
was ai length realized in a trip to that paradise of tho insect 
fauna, poor only in comparison with the virgin bush of tropical 
lands. Whilst" fur others Italy has her sunny skies, her classic 
and nieditcnil memories, her ” treasuries of. painting, sculpture, 
poetry, and music, for him she brought forth the summer Oicadeo 
drumming among the boughs, tho golden wasp (Scolia hortorum) 
lazily wheeling around t he tuftod fountain, the sacred Scarabeei, 
44 yet rolling in the ravines their miniature globes, as the Egyptians 
imagined, to procreate.” There were to be found antdions and 
trap-door spiders ; fireflies flashed nightly along the rivers, florid 
species of butterflies, Char axes and JDanais, fluttered in chosen 
spots, bespeaking in their birth somewhat of the warm breath of 
tne African sirocco, and perpetuating the life of the heated Ter- 


* Insect Variety; its Propagation and Distribution, fre. By A. H. 
ftwiaton, Monitor of tho Entomological Society of London* London. 
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tinry time, which survives in numerous insect specimens in the 
palatial museum at Marseilles. 

^Tke first and most absorbing object of the author's eager 
quest was the Cicada. Primed full at starting with the poetic 
notices of this almost fabulous insect which abound, not in the 
Creek and Latin classics only, but in the poetry of all nations, 
his head seems to have been fairly turned as he drew near to tho 
land of promise. Ilis style of writing, deficient from the first in 
sobriety and self-control, hero breaks into a strain of rhapsodical 
sound and fury which defies evorv effort to render it into sober 
prose. In the gardens of the Palazzo Giusli, in the land of 
Virgil and the city of Catullus, on the 5th of June, he “espied 
the first nymph of Hromatodes crossing his path, besmeared 
with tlie soil from whence it had just risen.” * Having learnt from 
liis English classics to regard the Cicada as the herald And har- 
binger of spring, tlio lateness of this first birth was a puzzle to- 
his mind. A fortnight later, fancying he heard a frog quacking in 
a bush on the banks of the Po, he found that tho sound pip ! pip t 
came from a drowsy Cicada sitting on a damp spray, who was 
attuning his lyre to tho stray glints that crept in among the dense 
soft foliage : — 

lint can this be tho Cicada of one’s school days? I exclaimed. It i.i 
nothing like a “ GrnMilioppor,” as elegant writers such as Pope and Drydeu 
maintain; nor does it mx-hi oh if it would “hop,” Wordsworth and 
(joe the would make* out. No, it is not a u Tn»o Hopper.” Cowley said it 
“ danced.” No, I don't think it dunces. And it is not n Cricket, as another 
wiseacre, a Centum, 1ms it ! Nor a Leaf-cricket with a curly tail, as La 
Fontaine ilium nit cm it 1 It used to turn its even and wink at ist. Franciscus; 
but n lus ! itfl optics have become immovable. Well, here is my pocket 
\irgil and the explanation. “These insects differ essentially from our 
liras, shoppers ; lutng found in warm climates alone, they have not, indeed, 
any English name. Their liahit, noticed in the text, of sitting on trees, 
would alone make a distinction. In form they are more round and 
short than our (_J rasshopper ; they make u much louder noise, which 
begins w hers the miii grows IriL and continues till it sets. Their wing? 
have sihery ftivakw, mul are marked with brown ; the inner pair of 
twice the iength of the outer and more variegated.” Well, blit these 
are Lord Hymn's “ Pimple of the pine, milking their mi tumor live^ one 
ceaseless song.” They ure not a hit like the Cicada before me, pure and 
simple. 1 must describe it for our northern literati. Well, it carried itself, 

I think 1 may say, with somewhat the air of a gigantic bee, but in form it 
closely resembled" the little froth inucct of cpiiekset hedge*, to which it is 
near Akin. In colour it was black, elegantly lined with blood -red on the 
body and wing-veins, or if i.utin should he preferred, Nigra abdominis 
inrisuris a/arumr/uc nereis sanguinis . Any way it was a Cicada, sometime 
known ns tuema fades , whose genetic name is undecided. Cicada htemulodcs. 
the Jflood Cicada, satisfied Linmeus; Fabrieius baptised it Tcttigama; and 
lately it has been proposed to surname it Jl/umpsaila, and christen it 
Cuadcttu, Hut thi& is getting as bad ns the poets.’ 

After devoting to the nature and habits of this puzzling 
insect page al ter pnge of rambling notices from “ tho poets ” ami 
naturalists of ancient nnd modern times, our author seems as far 
as ever from settling tho true placo and ftfliuitioa of the classic 
species of Italy in the family of tho Cicadidio,or its identity with 
the TtTTif; of the Greek bards and naturalists. Other vocal insects 
which he goes on to specify fed tho Grecian ear. There were the leaf 
crickets, both diurnal nnd nightly. “ Tho poet Meleager, to attune 
his lyre, sought the golden coni to capture the locust sounding his 
sweet-speaking wings with his feet. . . . Tho maiden sitting in sun- 
shine, tiin rattle of the grasshopper commingling with the chant 
of the (Jicadm, forgets her lover and her tears ; and one poet deemB 
death itself unrepulsive should the cricket of the briar raise over 
him a monument of imperishablo strophes.’* Not only poets, but 
musicians nnd men of science, have gone before our author in- 
yielding to the spell excited by tlicso stridulent insects: — 

Nor is 11 music so full of poetry and so widely honoured wholly unknown 
to science. Many have been tlic attempts to render tho songs of the Grass- 
hoppers in music. Ycrsin, of the Vaudois valleys, who died young, was, I 
believe, one of the first to produce a score of the snatches heard among his 
Alps, and along the sunny Hi viera. Brunclli, further back, was accustomed 
to keep a band of the Great Green Leaf Cricket in a cupboard, whore they 
formed an orchestra, and whiled the day with recitative. The enterprising 
professor chirped a key-note, when at first a few of the boldest would answer, 
uud gradually tlio whole choir struck in, and stridulated with all their 
might ; refreshing interludes were obtained by a rap at the door. Recently 
a well-known author bus testified to the pleasing nature of a solo from a 
select male of Uuk species, confined under a glass on the table, which, as 
his music is only a little less deafening, might be preferable aud more 
enjoyable than n Canary’s. 

Tho science of phonetics may, he justly urges, be much in- 
debted to the study of the sound-organB of insects. The physicist 
and the mechanician may be enabled hereby to throw light upon 
many a subtle problem of acoustics, upon tho laws of vibration 
aud intonation. The best part of his book is perhaps that which 
treatB of tho organs of sound and hearing in insects. The author's first 
original discovery from actual dissection of Tettiges at Turin was 
that the part usually termed the mirror in these insects is in 
reality an organ of hearing. Five of his seven plates are devoted 
to the organs of stridulatiou and audition in the various orders, 
which aro clearly drawn and as well defined as may he when actual 
motion, the phenomenon sought to be indicated, is the very tiling 
necessarily lacking. Plate V. shows the abdomen of a male Oioada 
dissevered, from the thorax and magnified. The species (Oioada 
Plebcja , Oliv.) being cryptotympanous, or having its drum-oovera 
concealed by a lap of the dermis, this skin has been cut away 
from the left drum, so as to expose the ribbed membrane. To 
the hinder point of this membrane the tendon of the motor 
muscle is attached, and by its action the membrane is drawn 
inward during the music, the sound molting from its vibration 
on each rebound. The large internal air cavity la separated by a 
diaphragm, opposite to which axe seen the mirrors of the cicada. 
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showing anlrideseent spot of various colours, centrally to which a 
little stylifono thickening proceeds from their margin. The internal 
aspect of this put, which hoe the essentials of an insect eorjb 
shown in Plate YL, the euppoeed acoustic nerve being connected 
with the mirror. The motion of tho abdomen when emitting 
sound ie indicated by a blur. In Plate IV. are drawn the organa 
of instrumental music in Vanessa Io t the peacock butterfly. A 
strong magnifying power shows the hied aspect of the under 
surface of the submedian or anal vein of the fore-wing, nearest its 
inner margin. This vein plays its lima or file over the costal vein 
of the bund wing, when the insect rubs its wings together in 
stridulation* A raised pucker at the base of the hind wing, devoid 
of soales, may serve, it is thought, in impressing the vibrations 
caused' by the friction of these veins upon the surrounding air. 
In the death’s-head moth ( Achsrontia afropos) the filing of the 
inner surface of the lower joint of the labial palpi corresponds 
with the adjacent surface of the proboscis, by the mutual friction 
of which its shriek is given forth. Plato VI. gives the organs 
of audition in Orthoptera and of stridulation in Ooleoptera 
and Hymenoptera, the drum of Cicadidre, the organ of Bmell 
in bees and gnats, and organs of circulation, variously magni- 
fied; and Plate VII. exhibits outlines of the nervous system 
in various orders of insects, including Cicada ignis and Kpacro- 
mia tkdamna (grasshopper). These and other points of insect 
anatomy are treated* in moro ample detail in the body or the 
work, tne authors minute and patient observations being com- 
bined with the results of wide and careful reading. Tables of 
great value have been compiled, enabling the reader to seizo at a 
glance the general scheme or nature comprised within the scope of 
the entomologist. The most comprehensive of these tables gives 
an exhaustive list of the genera of insects that stridulate, admir- 
ably classified, the nature and function of the sound organs, with 
other details of their mechanism, being distinguished, and authori- 
ties referred to for evidence of their vocal qualities. Other tables 
refer to the secretion of larvce or immature insects, tho excretory 
ducts, the scent organs, with their position and adjuncts, an ap- 
proximate scale of scent being added, in which the several odours of 
insect secretion are brought into comparison with scents well known 
in nature or common life, as musk, box-leaves, pine-apple or fennel, 
guano, vinegar, or ratafia. Tho problem of the antenneo possessing 
the sense of smell as well as of hearing, together with tho faculty of 
tftet and mental communication, is discussed, and a list of authori- 
ties on both sides included in the bibliography of tho subject. 
The conditions of reproduction and distribution under the laws of 
natural selection, specific evolution, and what are here classed ns 
metaphysical incentives — the germs, i.c. of the passions implanted 
in these tiny forms— fear, rivalry, love, jealousy, and maternal 
care, with thoir varied modes of indication, come under our author’s 
treatment, and testify to the wide grasp he has taken of hi9 subject. 
With greater method in arrangement, and with tho pruning knife 
applied unsparingly to his exuberant, and at times ridiculous, over- 
growth of verbiage, his work would be entitled to a high place in 
the literature of insect life. 


SCHOOLS AND TEACHING.* 

W E have here two books either of which would by itself 
offer a good deal of matter for reflection. By coming 
before us together they givo oecssion for comparisons and con- 
trasts not without importance for English society at large, aud 
chiefly for English parents who have sons to bring up. In Our 
Public Schools wo have a sorit s of accounts of what the leading 
schools of England actually are. They, are evidently by dilierent 
and independent writers, and apparently in each case by a writef 
who was himself nt the school described ; and their testimony to 
the facts may bo taken ns competent and trustworthy. Mr. 
Fitch s Cambridge lectures are the exposition by a man whose 
known abilities and services givo special weight to his opinion of 
what he considers school teaching and discipline ought to be. 
Bach a man’s ideal, subject to permissible differences of judgment 
in this or that detail, may be taken ns fairly representing the mind 
of those competent persons who have given most thought to the 
subject.. Thus, then, we may BAy that we have the actual and the 
ideal of English schools confronting one another. Between the 
two there is a gulf which it will tako long to fill ; not that wo 
.would for a moment disparage the good work that has already 
been and now is being done towards filling it, often under diffi- 
culties which outsiders, for want of knowledge or patience, wholly 
fail to understand. But first let us glance at the book of facta. 

The foundations treated of in Our Public Schools arc Eton, 
Harrow* Winchester, Rugby, Westminster, Marlborough, and the 
Charterhouse. It is hard to see on what principle theso names were 
chosen or arranged. We can think of no reason why, if Marl- 
borough ie included, St. Paul's, Cheltenham, and Wellington 
should be left out The order of the chapters is that in which 
we bare given the names, and appears to be purely accidental. In 
one respect it is unfortunate, for tho opening essay on Eton, though 
Written with sufficient knowledge and in a lively style, is by lar 
the worst in the volume. The lively Btyle has been its bane. 
Instead of the serious and temperate Kind of discussion required 
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by the occasion/ the essayist has been tempted to adopt a smart 
leader-writing or even paragraph-writing manner ; and the tone of 
his observations is flippant and captious throughout He is e 
partisan, and we cannot say that he Is a fair one. Hardly any 
person or thing connected with Eton eeeapes without a sneer. 
His general point of view appears to be that public schools are, 
on the whole, of more than doubtful utility, and that Arnold (who 
comes in for a little sneer too) did more harm than good by reviving 
their credit among the well-to-do middle dosses. Most public 
school men. and certainly most Eton men, will think this manifestly 
absurd. We do not think so ourselves, though the view suggested fa 
notour own ; and we the more regret that it n&B not been put {toward 
in a manner free from offence. It is an arguable opinion that the 
system of Eton is wrong in itsolf, and that such attempts as have 
been made hitherto to mend it have been inadequate and half- 
hearted. But such opinions are not legitimatdy maintained by 
casting supercilious ridicule on men who, whatever their in- 
tellectual shortcomings may have been, strove honestly to do the 
best work they could, being what they were, and having the work 
laid upon them under such conditions os they found. There is 
something not only unfair, but ungenerous, in Borne of this writer’s 
remarks on living persona whose only crime has been the want of 
that reforming genius which is as rare among schoolmasters as 
among statesmen. Nevertheless, there is good substance in many 
of his criticisms; but the form in which he has cast them is 
eminently fitted to prevent them from being attended to by the 
persons most concerned. As an account of Eton designed for the 
information of tho public at large; the cynical bias of the essay 
makes it, in our judgment, altogether misleading. 

A striking Contrast is presented by the chapter on Winchester. 
Tho writer of this, while admitting that it is necessary to keep 
pace with the times, is fully persuaded that in the main all is 
for the best in the best of all possible public schools. What 
little wo ourselves know about Winchester is good ; but the 
high-pitched optimism of this essay seems to demand certain 
grains of salt to reduce it to anything like a common deno- 
mination with the others. “ As for the masters,” we ore told, 
“ they are a romarkabl/ united body, and, in spite of variety of 
ago, tastes, or opinions, there has never been any hint of disagree- 
ment among them.” Let ub hope that these things are indeed so. 
In the chapter on Rugby thero is a good and temperately written 
account of Arnold’s work. Rugby is, according to its describe?, 
suffering just now from “ the lault of being a Tittle mechanical,.” 
the usual fate of systematic reforms when the inventing and 
guiding spirit of the first reformer is no more there. In point of 
substantial prosperity and success, however, there seems not to be 
much to complain of. The writer on Westminster strongly urges 
the removal of tho Bchool into the country as the only chance of 
giving it a new lease of life. Certainly the present results appear 
to bo poor enough ; but the question is a burning one among those 
who are nearly interested in Westminster and its fortune, and we 
do not presume to pass any judgment of our own upon it. The 
chapter of general remarks at the end on u Public School Educa- 
tion ” is perhaps the most valuable in the book. Every part of it 
is worth attention, including the final suggestion (startling as it 
may seem at the first blush), “ that our groat public schools should 
frankly offer every facility lor pupils arriving by train from the 
neighbouring towns, spending the whole day, dining at the school, 
and returning in tho evening.” Besides the reasons given by the 
essayist, it is quite possible that something of the kina may in the 
course of another generation, if not sooner, be forced, on one or 
more of the great schools by mere pressure of numbers. Before 
leaving this book wo must commend the outspokenness of more 
than one of the writers as to certain questions of moml discipline 
which it is difficult to speak of at all in public, but as much worse 
as it is much easier to ignore. 

We pass on to Mr. Fitch's Lectures. He modestly describes 
them as of an u incomplete and provisional character.” The inr- 
completeness, however, is rather in the present state of the subject 
than in the author’s command of it. . Certainly there is nothing of 
haste or unripeness in his precepts. The lectures will be found 
most interesting, and deserve to be carefully studied, not only by 
persons directly concerned with instruction, but by parents 
who wish to be able to exercise an intelligent judgment in the 
choice of schools and teachers for their children. For ourselves, 
we could almost wish to bo of school ago again, to learn his- 
tory and geography from some oue who could teach them after 
the pattern set by Mr. Fitch to his audience. On Hie 
rational teaching of arithmetic, too, ho gives excellent coun- 
sels not without their bearings, if people would see it, on 
higher mathematical teaching. For it is quite as possible 
to learn the differential calculus in a mechanical and unfruitful 
way as the extraction of square roots. But perhaps Mr. Fitch’s 
observations on tho general conditions of school-work are oven 
more important than what he says on this or that branch of study. 
Such matters as light, arrangement of rooms, furniture, .black- 
boards, maps, and so forth, have been till our own time very 
much left to chance. Here we nuty learn that in all these details 
the difference between the right and the wrong way is a serious 
one. There are good hints about taking notes and the use of books 
of reference ; ana we may add that even in higher instruction the 
art of using books is far too much supposed to come by nature. 
Our young students at the Universities must waste much time and 
lose many opportunities of extending their knowledge for want of 
bints which any one accustomed to work in libraries, could give 
them in half an hour, but which, as things are, it is nobody’s 



tatfnese to give them. We tarn out— -or did torn out uadi very 
lately — finished scholars who koto simply read specific book# they 
ware told to read, and are helpless in a library or a museum. 

, On the head of discipline Mr. Fitch's cardinal maxim is that of 
all rational lawgivers, whether for bpye or for men. Law should 
he above all things certain j and an inadeonate law really enforced 
la better than a nominally adequate one wnieh is not enforced. In 
punishments Mr. fitch wholly disapproves many things that are 
•till much in practice — for example, the clumsy And unjust make- 
shift of a 44 general punishment ” imposed on a whole class. Cor- 
poral punishment he regards as a power to be kept in reserve, and 
moat sparingly exercised, if at all, but not to be formally abro- 
gated. The master of a singularly well-disciplined day-school 
•examined by Mr. Fitch told him there bad never been a case of 
corporal punishment in the school, but asked that this should not 
be published l. “ I do not mean to use it/ 1 he said ; 44 but I do not 
want it to be in the power of the public or the parents to say I am 
precluded from using it.” We need hardly say that iu at least one 
•or two of our great schools corporal punishment, instead of being 
appropriated to a few faults of exceptional gravity, is even at this 
day ao familiar aa to be in contempt. And indeed we think that 
the ordinary school system of punishments as a whole — we should 
have to use penality in the sense of French publicists to give 
•our exact meaning— contrives to get the least disciplinary 
value for the greatest expenditure of troublo and annoyance on 
both masters’ and boys* part. Much of it is a survival of barbaric 
notions Of justice which legislators have discarded for the last half- 
century in dealing with the worst of criminals ; tho chief of these 
is that the first thing needful is to punish somebody for every 
offence, the real offender by preference, but somebody at all events. 
We may add also that most, if not all, of our public schools have 
greatly erred in the multiplication of impracticable precepts, 
which naturally involved weightier matters in the disregard that 
was their inevitable portion. The climax of absurdity was reached 
by Eton, where within the last twenty yearn the common and 
virtually authorized pursuits of the school had to bo carried on 
•under cover of transparent fictions. The mysteries of bounds aud 
44 shirking '* would require an article to themselves ; but they are 
now happily abolished. Another precept of Mr. Fitch ’ 'b usod to be 
grievously broken at Eton (and doubtless elsewhere) 44 It is of 
no value to loam a thing by honrt unless it is learned so 
thoroughly that it can be recalled without the least mistake and 
at a moment's notice.” A vision of many 44 saying lessons,” half 
learnt and speedily forgotten, rise9 up to rebuke us. After this 
fashion the Sixth Form wore deemed, by a presumption of law 
which there wero no means of testing, to make a competent 
acquaintance with Ovid's Fasti ; a work feigned by long school 
tradition to be easy Latin pootrv, os One par's Commentaries are 
feigned to be eay Latin proBe. "tfet, by dint of much repetition 
•of a process perfunctory in itself, Eton boys did and (we suppose) 
•do get tbemselveB in a manner saturated with Horace, whereby 
they never find out how difficult he is. 

* Hr. Fitch is no less instructive on the art of examinations and 
marking ; but thiB we pass over as leading too far away, and go 
•on to call attention to what he says of tho teaching of science. 
This is ao good that wo prefer not to make extracts or attempt a 
•summary, but simply advise tho reading of the lecture ns a whole. 
But we shall note tho pregnant warning given towards the end, 
that science 44 does not mean knowledge, but knowledge obtained 
by right principles, and in a particular way. You may give a 
lesson on tho future tense which shall be in the highest degree 
scientific, and you may give a lesBon on the thermometer or on the 
antellites of Jupiter which shall not be science at all.” One 
unlucky verbal slip occurs in this excellent chapter, the 
attribution of the saying Hypotheses non Jingo to Bacon 
instead of Newton. Finally, there are some useful remarks 
•an the limits of wh&t schools can be expected to do. The 
schoolmaster's business is not to teach boys things which they 
an leant better out of school, but to make them ipt learners 
both in school and out oMt. Neither, again, ’ should schools 
Attempt the work of technical institutes. 

A well-educated English gentleman docs not, it is true, know so tnach 
about a steam engine as an engineer, nor so much about the rotation of 
<Oi*ps as a farmer, nor so much about book-kee plug as a city clerk, but 1 m 
IuMtW* a great deal more about all three than either of them knows about 
the ether two ; and this is simply because his faculty of thinking and 
observing has been cultivated on subjects chosen for their fitness as insti ll- 
ments ofdevelopmcnt, and not on subjects chosen with the narrow purjo.se 
of turning them to immediate practical use. 

One last word of explanation and warning seems needful. Tho 
British public liBten complacently to the censures of educational 
reformers on the existing practice of schoolmasters, and think the 
^Schoolmasters have treated them shamefully. But the fault is at 
test half their own. After all, it i* the boy's parents who pay 
the piper, and they have their own indolenoe to blame if they will 
4tice&p*ins to call the tune. Education is much more than an 
Arrive of commercial' supply and demand ; and how far it ought 
to te that character is an open question. But it is so to A great 
•extent ftt present $ and when for two or three centuries consumers 
te gofce on paying the price without making, or qualifying them- 
ante tdmafce, the slightest effectual examination of the thing 
laMMj h te only astonishing that the result should be no worse 
than te m No reform of school discipline or teaching eta pro- 
wifi or end in much lasting improvement if fe te 
tootfetafradfey the moral support of home influences. How are 
atitoolmaatol* to inculcate industry on a boy whoso tether plainly 
gives feta to understand that it is no matter whether he works or 


not, dr > obedience on one* whom 

escapades aa rather * creditable than 
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what the British parent will bear, and'ttaySrite'ta^p^W Us 

eon to encounter, ao long aa he himself is nafrpawteWlta 

A material condition for the reform of Britis h elsufloSi tf not 

the first condition, te the reform of the British parent* . 


AN ENGLISH SQUIRE.* ^ 

W E hove read An English Squire with much interest .It 1a 
by no means a faultless story, yet; its merits are^eo laigriy 
in excess of its defects, that on tho latter the reader will not fee 
inclined, we feel sure, to dwell for any length of time. - It iseomek 
thing in these days when the storyteller's art teas become 44 edited 
with all ignoble uses,” to have a novel that te at once dever and 
innocent, that is lively and amusing, and at the same time sets up 
and maintains a high standard of morality. So wall written, 
indeed, for the most part, are these three volumes, that we cannot 
but regret that, owing to a certain want of art, there ere one or 
two great blunders. The author certainly overcrowds: her canvas. 

At one time we were getting almost bowildered with the number of 
young ladies to whom in rapid succession we wars introduced. 

We felt too much os a man does who for the first time visits a 
large family, and is ushered into a drawing-room in which are 
assembled the half-dozen daughters or so of his host, ell dressed 
alike, and all with the same smile and hair and complexion. Not, 

| indeed, that the throe or four heroines of the story before us ere 
< Alike in their persons. They have a becoming variety, end, whet 
is not always the case in novels of the day, each keeps to her own 
eyes and hair from the first clinptor to the last. She who 
starts with a pointed chin and a creamy complexion ends with a 
chin that is still pointed and a complexion that has not ceased to 
be creamy. She whose eyes glanced and gleamed and melted after 
a fashion wholly their own, did not live to see them glance and 
gleam and melt after a fashion that belonged wholly to some one 
else. There is no confusion of this kind to which we ore only too 
much used in our reading. Nevertheless, as we have said, we do feel 
at timoH that the stago is inconveniently crowded; and we feel a 
little put out at seeing fresh characters pressing in, when with 
those who are already before us we are by no means so familfo* as 
we could wish. Then, moreover, we must confess that ills by no 
means in heroines that Miss Coleridge's strength lies. Perhaps it te 
the knowledge of her weakness iu this respect- that leads her to 
double their number. We have before now, in the advertisement 
of a pantomime, Been a great deal made of the fact that there were 
two clowns, two pantaloons, and two harlequins. One of each kind 
usod to be enough in our boyhood, and one heroine always 
satisfied our youth. In tho present story this excess is altogether 
needless, for the real hero remains a bachelor to the en£ No 
doubt lie was, at one time, in love with one of the heroines, but 
unhappily ho chose the wrong one, and she treated him very ill. 

This part of the story we feel sum could have been managed a 
great deal better, and probably all the young ladies whom Miss 
Coleridge may number among her readers and admirers will agree 
with ns. They, at all events, will not approve of her leaving a hero 
a curate and a bachelor. It is a bad example for every parish in 
the kingdom, and one that must be severely censured. A hero — 
uu English hero— may undoubtedly take orders, but he must gat 
a wife and bring her to a rectory. A second fault in the story is 
tbo use that is made of a sudden death and of sick-beds to work 
great changes iu the characters. No doubt by both one and tbo 
other great changes are wrought in real life. Nevertheless, in this 
part of the book Miss Coleridge is wanting in originality. She is 
following too much in a path thAt Miss Yonge and others of her 
class of novelists have trodden more than enough. We feel that 
sho plays with the hero’s health much as a man does with his 
puppets in a show. He is pulled on to his sick-bed and off it just 
os the moral nature — not of himself, but of some one else— -requires 
that some influence shall be brought to bear on it from without. 

We are not at all content when wo see a character who greatly 
pleases us afflicted with rheumatic fever or with a delicacy in the 
lungs, merely in order that another person, for whom we gar# very 
little, may be reformed. IIeroe9 are not to be treated like the hoy 
who of old shared in the studies of a young prince, and who Was 
whipped each time that the future king neglected his task. If 
they are to be racked in their joints by rheumatism, or to be 
troubled with a bad cough, it should surely be for their own good 
that they suffer. Before we pass away from a c onsiderat ion of 
the blemishes of this interesting story, we must exclaim against 
such barbarous English as “an unreliable vision. 19 44 RetinUe” 
and 44 unreliable ” never were good English, and never can he made 
good English. They are, indeed, only too popular with newspaper 
correspondents, but they seem sadly oat or place when, need by ope 
who bears a name so honoured in literature aa that of Ooferidg#* ' 

Such faults as these, serious though they certainly are, maywell 
be forgiven for the general interest of the story tad theexoetfenoe | 

of two or three of the characters, One of these oharoettet; jp as * 

original as it te cleverly drawn. The story open# in the feat! of A 
Westmoreland squire. We at once take to the fetertydtd 
not indeed that he is very old, after all— and we' take to feta §m 
more as, in spite of hk atrong fraata tajM 
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w so tbit he it defined to die sonpwhere 
volume. It ii a melancholy ^natter 
entailed estate imd,at the mm time, to he 
Me ^heroes— of three, we might say, Ab toon as 
tjhe yotuqg felkw ere old eaaugh to fall in love and get engaged, 
thsuahrater parent is sure to go out hunting, have a fall, and 
mam .aftjKrtstia* end. Such w«e the fate of Squire Lester of 
OakhjG. ! Aha wae this consolation, that, though we had come to 
like him verymueh, yet we had all along, as wo have said, been 
prepared for the Wow that wae to fall on him and on us. His 
eons, if they had been as deeply read in novels as we are, ought to 
have been prepared too. In that case, (to most of them were very 
dutiful lada, tW would have felt it their duty not to fall in love. 
In the Squire’s family, aa it is first presented to us, there is, with 
a dtte allowance of lovers of both sexes from without, an ample 
supply of interesting characters for a wholo novel. The real hero 
is Gheriton Lester, the eldest son in the group that was gathered 


grand new atari hi Ekkrthwoite. Em’s Mira, Ximnmgniflg 
to turn all the children into firsfcmte scholars* Wash ttonr 

3 >, and send them over to my house onSunday morning, and 131 
ve a penny to the cleanest, and a li c ki ng Be any one thatdoeein* 
mind his manners.” So pleased is he witbtbe result, that mt kwj 
he exclaims, “ I must set about learning the €ateeh}sm reyratt 
Herein, by the way, he reminds us of tost benevolent ec ol ss i ra t y, 
Gil Teres, who undertook to teach his nephew, Gil Biss, reads 
“ ce qui ne lui fut pas moins utile qu'd noi ; car, en me fii n w 
oonnaitre mm lettres, il so remit a la lecture, qU*il avals toujoura 
fort ndgligde.” 

Had we more space at our command we could dwell on other 
characters in the book, which, though of less importance, are 
nevertheless cleverly drawn. As it is, we must be content with 
recommending these three volumes to the attention of all those 
who voluntarily read novels. We fool sure that, unless their taste 
has been spoilt by the corrupting literature that is top common, 
they will reAd them in spite of their faults, which are serious* 
enough, with interest and pleasure. 


together in the old moll one Christmas live. From first to last 
we like him, and are only vexed that he is wasted with illness, 
and rewarded with neither a rectory nor a wife. As the story 
opens we barn that, though he was the eldest among the children 
gathered in the Hall, he was not the heir to the estate. His father 
had been twice married. His first wife was a Spanish lady whom 
he had married when he was still a younger son. By liis elder 
brother’s death he had been suddenly summoned homo; she had 
given birth to a son in his absence and had died. The child, 
whose name was Alvar, had been brought up in Seville by his 
grandfather, but as heir to an English estate ho bad, in accord- 
ance with his father’s wishes, been educated ns a Protestant, and 
had been taught to speak our tongue. The Squire had novel* seen 
him till after the story opens. All his affection was lbr tho chil- 
dren of his Becond wife, and this heir to his estate he looked upon 
as the supplanter of bis favourito son Cheriton. Alvar, on his 
aide, nursed a deep sense of the wrong that had been done him 
in this long exclusion from his father's bouse. Ilia balf- 
brothers and sisters, with the exception of Cheriton, were 
full of the good old-fashioned English intolerance towards a 
foreigner, and, moreover, were prepared to dislike him ns taking 
the place of their brother, who wns so justly doer to them. 
Alvars character, the perplexities that ho is in through his entire 

X orance of English ways of thought, tho mistakes ho makes, tho 
urdities into which he falls, the violence and sullcnness that 
disfigure his conduct, tho warm and tender kindness that redeems 
his faults — all these are described with great skill. They arc 
cleverly contrasted with the virtues and the faults of his half- 
brothers and Bisters, who had “ an Oakby point of view ” from 
which they regarded everything. In fact, any one who has been 
intimate with young Spaniards— especially with those who hnve 
lived any time in England — will acknowledge at once that, in de- 
lineating Alvar s character, Miss Coleridge lias been very success- 
ful. We must admit, at the same time, that it is in tho first half 
of the book that she succeeds best with him. The high merits of 
the delineAtion are not equally well kept up, when, by his father’s 
death, he becomes squire. We fear, however, that the author does 
not hold the scales quite so impartially ns she wishes between the 
English and Spanish systems of training. Certainly a squire’s 
family in which, out of four sons, one lakes a first-class at Oxford 
and another a double-first, shows an intelligence that is somewhat 
unusuaL On the other hand, Alvar's indifference and absence of any 
active principle of conduct, though only toocommon in Spain, are most 
certainly by no means universal. In Seville these defects in his 
character may be only too true to naturo. In tho North- Eastern 
provinces there is commouly found, as is well known, real vigour 
and independence of mind. It would not bo diilicult for a 
Spanish writer to turn the tables by contrasting some of tho best 
of his young countrymen with tho’Squiro Westerns who still lioro 
and there survive beneath the varnish of the nineteenth century. 

We shall not follow Miss Coleridgo through the various scenes 
in which with much skill she brings the natures that woro so 
strongly opposed into harmony/ Choriton, from the very first, 
with ms natural sweetness of disposition* was the agent by which 
this good work wob done* But, as we have said, die is made, poor 
fellow, to do good chiefly by suffering. He is indeed very hardly 
treated; but, as he really seems to be contented with the lot of a 
bachelor curate, in a parish, moreover, where there was an entire 
look of young, ladies, no one else, we suppose, has a right to com- 
plain. On principle, however, we protest against such a melan- 
choly end to a hero. 

There are two other very good characters in the book on which 
we can only touch. Cheriton's next brother, Jock, is a clever 
description of the radical Oxoniau. At school he had been 
devoted to bis young house-muster, and wrote essays for his benefit, 
one of which was entitled “ On the Evils inherent in every exist- 
ing Form of Government.” He had not been many months at the 
University before he had learnt, we are told, whenever he looked 
at pictures, to find fault correctly with what would have naturally 
bran pleasing to him, and to admire much what a few months 
before he would have thought hideous. There are many touches 
of'the aome&iad which we strongly recommend to the notice of 
the junior readers in the Union Society. Still better drawn is an 
oM Westmoreland parson, who is very slowly brought into a state 
that made some approach to decent behaviour by his affection for 
hfs nipce and the hero. Sho persuades him to let her start a 
Sunday Jdhebb Up to that time there had been no school of any 
Idnd in blfs parish,. He went round to the cottages, and rapped at 
each door with his dog-whip, calling out, “Eh, Betty, there's a 


TIIE HAMILTON PAPERS.* 

f ¥10 none of its members is the OAmden Society more indebted 
JL than to its present Director, Mr. S. It. Gardiner, for interesting- 
additions to its series of publications. Nor will many students, 
of English histoiy be inclined to demur to any judgment which 
tho highest living authority on tho earlier Stuart and Civil War 


periods may offer or im 
materials belonging to 1 


[y, concerning the value of documentary 
e times in question. The volume before* 


expect to find one of two thmgB — some really now matter, or 
some really now light. The earlier half of this volume will 
be lucid enough to those who take tho hint given in Mr. Gardiner's 
laconic preface, and compare with the letters of tho Marquess of 
Hamilton, now first printed for tho Camden Society, the letters of 
King Charles I., together tvith the other documents and the* con- 
necting observations, in Burnot's still most readable Memoirs of tho 
Dukes of Hamilton . But it will, we think, be found at tho same 


timo that littlo of importance is added by the publication of the 
original complaints of tho unfortunate High Commissioner to what 
was already Known from Burnet, though the latter may as a bio- 


grapher have had his own shrewd reasons for not printing too* 
many papers “ so full and so particular,” as he says these are, " b 
the Advices and Advertisements” which they contain. In the 
middle of p. 106 of Mr. Gardiner’s volume, however, his series of 
documents suddenly, and without more than a marginal note of • 
warning, takes a leap of a wholo lustrum ; and we find ourselve* 
in days when tho question was no longer as to who would take the 
Kings Covenant, but as to whether tho King would' take tho 
Covenant himself. The large majority of tho letters which follow 
belong to tho year 1648 — perhaps, on the whole, the year ot 
English history of which it is at once tho most difficult 
and the most interesting to study the various political transactions 
as a continuous whole. One might have hoped that, so for at least 
ns bis own documents aro concerned, the editor of the Hamilton 
Papers , following the example set by himself as editor of the 
Papers Concerning the Delations between England and Germany in 
1618-iu, would supply a sufficient connecting thread, with- 
out, of course, anticipating the results of any more wide-spreading 
labours in which he is engaged. At all events, Mr. Gardiner ana 
the Camden Society hnve accustomed us to rather more liberal 
notions of “ editing ” than this volume exemplifies. Instantaneous, 
deciphering without a key is assuredly not to be expected even 
from experts ; but what possible profit can result from tho print- 
ing of suck a passage as tho following, even in the publications of 
tho most learned of historical Societies ? — 

But I have had no hearing nor discourse but civilities, except a little ha 
privut with 20, which was interrupted d 84, 107, y 22', 26", w 81, 32 # , 57, 9* 

26" but 1 can give no certainty. 

By tho way, is “ sergeants ” a very hazardous conjecture for thfr 
queried gerganes ” in p. 74 P 

W e used j ust now the epithet “ unfortunate” in speaking of the first,, 
and, so far at least ns the vicissitudes of his career are concerned, 
the most memorable, of the Dukes of Hamilton. For, though we- 
are strongly inclined to agree with Mr. Masson that Hamilton’* 
ability was ? u on tho whole, chiefiy of that kind which might come 
from mingling with men personally, with the advantage of beinjg 
a Marquis and of the blood-royal,” yet his ill-success and his 
calamities cannot but bo in tho main imputed to times which 
were too much out of joint to be set right even by a statesman- 
ship of far larger calibre than his. He is doubly uufortunata in 
the peculiar difficulty which must at the present day beset any 
attempt to render justice both to the ability which he indisputably 

S osscssed and to the loyal spirit by which we believe him to have 
een at all times actuated. On the most critical occasion in the 
wholo course of his ill-fated Commiseionership, he *conduoted an 
utterly hopeless cose with so much acumen, vigour, and dignity, 
as to elicit from an opponent of hia policy the confession that, “ if 
the King have many such men, he is a well-served prince.” Yet 

* 7 'he Hamilton Papers ; being Selections from Original Letters in tho 
Possession of Hit Grace die Duke of Hamilton and Brandon , relating to tho V 
yours 2638-1650. Edited by* 8. R. Gardiner. Printed for the Camden A 
Society. 1880. * 
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he had Barer expected anything hut utter failure At the Glasgow 
• General Assembly, his account of which, written to King Charles 
on the day after its opening, is worth extracting from one -of 
the most curious of the utters contained in Air. Gardiner’s 
connexion : — 

Most sacred Souiekax. 

I came to this toun on Saterday the 17, uber ther ar such a erne assem- 
bled togidder, and thatt in shuck cquippuge as 1 dare boldlie affirms neuer 
melt sines Christianitie nas professed to ireatt In eclesiastick affaires. Tbe 
anoses of this meeting oan proufe no other than that uich 1 haue formerlie 
mentioned, and 1 uill not trubill your Ma^ uith rcpetitiones of that uich is 
so nnpleslng. 

Yetstarday the ax uas the day apoynted for the dounslttlng of the asscm- 
blie* 'AccordingUe lie tnett, and trculie Sir, my route uas neuer sador 
than to sle shuch a sight, not oano goune a mongst the wholl tympanic, 
mania words, but manio more daguers (moat of them liauing left the guns 
and pistoles In ther lodgings) ; the number of the pretended members ar 
about ado, eadhe one of this hath tou, sumo 3, sume 4 nssessores, who pre- 
tends not to haue uoyco, but onlio ar cume to argue and assist the Com- 
missioners, but the true rasouno is to mak upe a greatt and confused mul- 
titud, and 1 uill ade a most ignorant on, for sumo Commissioners ther ar, 
who can neathcr urytt nor read, the most part being totallie uoyd of 
learning, but resol ucd to follou the opinion of thes feu ministers uho pre- 
tend to be learned, And tliocs be the most rigid and seditious puritanco thatt 
Uueth. What then can be expected but a totall disobcdicnco to authentic, 
if not a present rebellion, yett this is no more then that uich your 
Ma* u heath had just rasone tnia longo tyme to loke for, uich I uoold not so 
much aprehend ir 1 did not lind so greatt anu inclination in the bodic of 
3*-oor Consall to goe a Ion get ther uny, for belifo me, Sir, ther is un puritan 
minister of them all who uoold more uillingliu be fred of Episeopull gnuern- 
anee then they uoold, uhoos fait fit is] that this unluckie busiues is cume 
to this height. 

Id general, however, he performed with no contemptible skill 
what may or may hot be a morally contemptible task, but what 
at all events is one which most practical politicians are, at one 
stage or another of their career, called upon to execute. In other 
words, he contrived to gain time by negotiating, while all along 
convinced that his endeavours were perfectly useless for averting 
. rebellion, and that no other means wore left for teaching his 
countrymen " obedianes” except tho ultima ratio of “curbing 
then)' by foorse.” Head under tho light of such disclosures, tho 
argument contained in another of 11 ainil ton's letters certainly 
gains strength — that the Covenanters would interpret the proro- 
gation of the Edinburgh Assembly as a proof that the King 
never intended any of the offers made in bis proclamations and 
declarations to be really carried out ; while the virtuous indig- 
nation of the following passage in the High Commissioner's 
opening speech at Glasgow, as printed by Burnet, becomes just a 
trifle theatrical: — 


The next false, and *ndecd foul and devilish Surmize, wherewith His 
good Subjects havo been misled, is, that nothing promised in His MqjesticB 
Just most Gracious Proclamation (though most ungraciously received) was 
over intended to be performed, nay, not. the Assembly it self ; but that 
only Time was to be gained, till Ilia Majesty by Anns might oppress this 
His Own Native Kingdom ; than which Iteport Hell it self could not have 
raised a blacker and falser. 

On the whole, bis success in “ holding off,” as he calls it, for so 
long the inevitable outbreak, although in the meantime he had to 
4i umk ” even at tho “ uickett and accurssed ministers ” in whom he 
cecognized tbe source of all tbe country’s evils, proves him to have 
nerved bis sovereign discreetly as well as loyally. Doubtless much 
of this success was attributable to a manner which must have well 
corresponded to the grandeur of his station — a station too near tho 
throne to allow Charles I. in tbe days of his adversity to judge 
Hamilton with the generosity be had had to spare for him in 
better times. Clarendon has, with bis usual effectiveness, de- 
scribed the mingled gravity, courtesy, and simplicity of Hamil- 
ton's manner; and Burnet takes occasion to contrast his self- 
restraint in speech with the volubility of the Earl of Lanerick, 
afterwards second Duke. It may at tirst sight seem strange, but 
it is of course perfectly natural, that in tho first Duke's letters to 
the King we should lose sight of the diplomatio ability of the 
former in the midst of his complaints, certain to prove acceptable 
to bis royal master, “ of these people by me more heated ” (sic) 
“then euer ante uas.” If no representative of royalty has ever 
bad greater difficulties to contend against, neither has any groaned 
more loudly to his master over the task imposed upon him, and 
thus himself more persistentlv contributed to widen the* breach 
which it should have been the desire of both to fill. He thus 
contemptuously refers to what in his opinion is merely the yire- 
tended religious character of the Covenanters’ movement, as if of 
eet puijwjee to inflame tbe King’s own religious prejudices : — 

Itt is non to euident and apeires playnlie thatt ther hes belno same nhat 
eales intendUt more then the presemuion of religion ; for God knoett 
thatt heath onlie serued to blind the nlgar ; for 1 cano assure your Ma tl1 
thatt this Couenant of tberas is intended so to linke this uicked people to- 
gether as they raealne neuer to obay anie of your Ma lUw commands nor of 
your sucsessoures hot shuch as shall be plcsing to them selfes, and of uhat 
dangerous consequent* this, is your Ma* 1 can best judge. 


And ao, caterum censeo : — 

To find a remedie for this so groat euill, I can 1 


» none, exsspt itt bo by 


Perhaps thefcardest of his trials was one which even Irish Vice- 
roys ana Chief Secretaries have never bod to bear— namely, that 
bt could find no native lawyers to do the work of the Crown 
00 so alhtoportant on occasion os that of tbe Glasgow General 
AsseittMy. The “ Clerke Register” be considers “a uoorse in- 
gtttomsftt theft ante Oonenanter.” Sir Lewis Stewart has declared 
that, though be ie ready .to beep bis back-door open, any 
pabHc appearance on hie part in behalf of Episcopacy would 


lose blip the whole of his practice in Scotland ; and 
lawyer; u on Gilmore,” baa used the came insttoenible argu- 
ment. The best man of all for tbe King's poipoee would be 
Sir Thomas Nicolson ; u bot eiien be, uho neuer till nou bad oak 



and a patriot to abstain, after the attempt at throe bid twice ool- 
l&psed, from seeking to boston tbe reconciliation on Which tbe 
King’s visit to Scotland in 1641 woo expected to set the ses!. 
Though his loyalty was solemnly vindicated by Act of Parliament, 
it wab no longer a loyalty altogether acceptable to King Charles 
—a prince who, as the history of his relations with Hamilton 
helps to show, found it even more difficult to he just than to be 
gonerous. But we have less need to dwell on the strange and 
obscure episode of the arrest of the Duke of Hamilton and his 
brother at Oxford in 1643, inasmuch as, naturaRy enough, no docu- 
ments of that date occur in Mr. Gardiner’s OTuection. We may 
add that, ns might be expected, Hamilton’s letters contain only 
a passing reference to the relations between the Covenanters and 
certain “ Inglish nobillmon ” in the period between the first and 
second Scottish “ wars.” This reference is in a letter of May, 
1639 ; not long after which date the sorely-tried .statesman 
had the happiness of being allowed to withdraw for a time from 
public employment. 

The interest of the latter part of this volume lies, we think, 
chiefly in the evidence once more furnished by it of the trickiness 
and insincerity of Charles I. at a time when, it is but fair to con- 
fess, few men would have held fast to what was noblest in their 
natures. It is easier for a king, especially when trained in the 
grand Spanish manners, to keep his countenance on the receipt of a 
ratal piece of news over a game of chess, than to deal fairly and can- 
didly by rebels bidding against one another for the makeweight of bis 
acceptance of their terms. And it must have been more especially 
difficult for Charles I., who sincerely believed in bis mission, to 
think it at an end when the news reached him, as it reached tbe 
Eurl of Lanerick in Scotland, that 


the juncto of Indcpcmlnntb have held thrice in prlunte since Thursday last, 
but haue not, as 1 henry, concluded anything, only 'tis reported they haue 
amongst themselves uoted for Monarchy, and then, the question being who 
should bee tho Monarch, Murtin sayri if wee must haue that goucrament 
wee had better huuo this King and oblige him then to haue him obtruded 
on ud by the Scotts, and owe bis restitution to them. 


Indeed time seemed very swiftly to have brought to Charles an 
opportunity of vengeance upon the Scots after their surrender, or 
betrayal, of bis person— almost too swiftly, inasmuch as the very 
Cavaliers resented the participation in the so-called Second Civil 
War of “ that perfideus mercenarie nation.” As is well known, 
the “ rowtid naturall malice in tho bartis ” of Englishmen of all 
parties was abundantly satisfied by the result o? the battle of 
Preston; and Boon afterwards tbe first Duke of Hamilton was 
once more a prisoner, this time doomed to await the day on which 
be was to pay the last penalty of his much-doubted and ‘ much- 
enduring loyalty. 

Some curious information concerning the fleet, together, with a 
noticeable reference to “the business of tbe King's being poysoned,'' 
will be found in a letter dated June 24th, 1648, of which tho 
greater part has been deciphered by Mr. Gardiner. There are other 
things in this collection of which be will no doubt make good 
use before he permits the crowning volumes of bis important 
historical work to see tbe light of day. Meanwhile, we can only 
wish that he had found leisure Ana inclination to enhance tbe 
attraction which such a volume as these Hamilton Papers must 
possess for those who like to bear politicians of tbe past speaking 
and to Bee them writing for themselves. That they should spell 
for themselves likewise is a matter of course for writers of 
the Fantastic age. At the same time, we have rarely been so 
much diverted with any spelling as with that of the first Duke of 
Hamilton. Perhaps bis principles of orthography, which Oxford 
had failed to regulate, had boen* hopelessly vitiated during his 
German campaign under Gustav us Adolphus, from which no man 
could have brought back any single language unoiongled or 
unspoilt. 


DIXON’S ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY.* * * 

W E eaid of tbe first volume of this work that its author is aa 
yot hut on the threshold of an enterprise which will con- 
tribute largely to our exact knowledge of English Church history 
from the Reformation downwards ( Saturday JKevisw, July 27, 
1 878). Mr. Dixon has spent nearly three years in preparing a 
second volume, which brings down his narrative only to on early 
period in Edward VI.'s reign— that is, from the year 1538 to 
1 548. Working at this rate we know not how to hope that he 
will live to complete the labour which he has boldly undertaken, 
and for the adequate completion of which he ia well furnished 
with the most essential* qualities— diligence, love > of truth, habits 
of patient research, knowledge of human nature, and deep sym- 
patny with it in its higher aspects. For impartiality Mr, Dixon 
would doubtless be loth to claim much prealt, if by that torn be 
meant the false liberality wh ic h, discerning howmuoh might be said 

* History of the Church of England from the AboHlitm qf tk* Jtomn 
Jurisdiction . By Richard Watson Dixon, UJLj Vicar ofHftyfoa, 
Honorary Canon of Carlisle. YoL H. Hfcfluy Till, * 4 >. 

Edward Yl. a.d. 1547-1548. London*. Boutledge A Sons. *88x. 
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on both sides of an important q nation, is slow to commit the writer 
to .either of them without reserve# Beyond a doubt our author 
view! his national Ohuroh from what in cant phraseology would be 
called u an Anglican standpoint*" He is proud of her primitive 
independence* and not unwilling to par a heavy price for the re* 
coveryofher liberties from the grasp of usurpation, whether exer- 
cised by « foreign prelate or a temporal ruler. The result of the 
English Beformation is with him little better than the exchange of 
one hard master for another ; so that in Honry VIII., in Crumwel, in 
the courtiers of Edward VI., he finds no more to praise than iu a 
'Gregory VII. or Innocent IH. But hero wo are glad to observe a 
marked improvement both in tone and (spirit in this second volume 
m contrasted with the first. Passages there were in the former 
booh, written with bo much bitterness of feeling against the over- 
bearing tyrants and timid slaves of Henry VIll.’s reign, that we 
could not help ashing Mr. Dixon what useful end they were likely 
to answer j we evenceemed them a little unbecoming the position 
of one who is the incumbent of a parish, and in some sort a dig- 
nitary of the Church. We do not imagine that he was moved by 
our remonstrances, but rather by his own senso of the fitness of 
things. Certain it is that io the second volume his tono is widely 
different, under provocations at least as great. Even when, in its 
Bure but silent course, a just judgment had overtaken that great 
transgressor Thomas Orumwel ; when in the net he bad made for 
others— a Bill of Attainder — his own feet were at length taken ; 
there is no undue exultation over the wretched man s fate, but 
rather a tinge of natural compassion for a fall so sudden and so 
terrible. “ A revolutionist who is nothing but a revolutionist — 
like a conqueror who depends only on his sword— must go on or 
perish." tiuch is the sufficient moral of that unhappy career. 

The special subject of the second volume is the suppression of 
the monastic houses, great and small. Mr. Dixon points out that 
the details of that momentous revolution have never yet boeu 
brought together, and he has had to collect his materials from 
many scattered sources, chiefly from unpublished State papers. 
Certainly the tale is monotonous and fraught with sadness, but it 
is right for us to realize the fact that those leviathans of sacrilege — 
the Bussells, the Auclleys, the Seymours, and the Dudleys— only 
appropriated on a large scale spoils that were shared more or 
less by almost every gentle family iu the kingdom. If, as has 
been sometimes observed, the houses of those who were enriched 
by the estates of the monasteries were bood made desolate, the punish- 
ment must have extended more widely than is usually supposed. 
Ecclesiastics, for tho most part, kept their hands clean from this pol- 
lution. Ivitohin of Llandatf stands pretty, much alone under this 
evil imputation. Oranmer made “ a good pennyworth ’' of Kiik- 
stall, the gem of the yet limpid Aire. Thirlby took a single 
manor from Westminster when ho passed on from that short-lived 
see to Norwich. Most of the other exchanges (usually of gold for 
br&Bs) were forced on tho bishops at every vacancy up to tho very 
close of Elizabeth's reign : so that before Bishop Andrewes was 
preferred to Chichester in 1605, ho had already thrice refused a 
bishopric on terms which his conscience abhorred. It is seasonable 
to be reminded by our author that what was popularly called the 
gift of an abbey from tho king included not the lauds, but only 
the site and bo much of the monastic buildings as Crumwel’s 
visitors left standing after thoy had seized tho plate and jewels, 
and had sold the very lead from the roof. In some cases, however, 
even this wiib a noble gift, as, for example, tho fields and gardens 
granted to Lord Bussell, which extended from Covenl Garden 
northward as far as what is now Euston Square ; sometimes it w/ls 
of but slight value. Wo commend to our readers the weury catalogue 
of spoilers of the monasteries compiled by Mr. Dixon's core, and 
congratulate those who find no ancestor of their own on the in- 
auspicious roll of these “ new monastics." 

The political and civil events of tlio times aro touched with a 
light hand, and are fairly enough regarded as familiar to Mr. 
Dixon’s readers. Thus a single clause despatches the sorry story 
of the King’s fifth consort — “ By this time Catherine Howard had 
avenged the former wives of Henry ” ; and nothing seems to tempt 
our author from this judicious parsimony save the desire to cast a 
dart at the very vulnerable armour of Mr. Frauds, the only 
defender that Henry VIII. has found, or is likely to find, in our day. 
Mr. Dixon’s summary of that monarch's character and its infiuence 
on those about him is written thought fully, and affords uu adequate 
specimen of his style when at its beat : — 

Henry was Indeed tho man who was fittest to direct the revolution of tho 
rich against the poor. His HtujHimlous will was guided by certuin primary 
.and unfailing instincts ; his tierce temper would brook the domination of no 
human being. The subtlest flattery tailed to insinuate itself iuto him, the 
haughtiest spirits got no hold upon him ; arduous or splendid services awoke 
in him no sentiment of royal confidence. Tho proud Wolsey, the astute 
Crumwel, to whom in succession he seemed to huvo abdicated bis kingship, 
ibstei that they had no more power over him than the Inst dicer whom 
hi bed enriched. When he met with a conscience that resisted his enor- 
mities bis resentment was implacable. . . • The well-known linea- 

ments of this monarch expressed his character. That large aud swelling 
brow, on wliiah the olouds of wrath und the lines of hardness might 
come forth at any moment ; those steep and ‘ferocious eyes ; that small, 
fall mouth, dose buttoned, as if to prevent tho explosion of perpetual 
cheler ; these give the physiognomy of a remarkable man, but not of a 
mat fhan. There ia no uoble history written in them ; and though well 
formed, they leek the clearness of liue which has often traced in a home- 
lier visage the reeidenee of a lofty intellect. A great tyrant tries the 
nature of men ; nor have we the right, if wo witness, to exult over, the 
speotaole 01' the humiliations, the frailties, or the crimes of those whose 
liars* whose cupidity, whose arrogance were excited by such a sovereign 
as Henry. Under him all were distorted, all were made worso than 
would have been. It U the last baseness of tyranny not to per- 


ceive genius. Of fieneoa aud of Lucan the slaughterer wee Nero. Henry 
the Eighth laid the foundations of Ids revolution in the English Erasmus, 
arfd set up the gate* thereof in the English Petrarch. 

This is good vigorous writing, but we few that the gallant 
Surrey made a very English Petrarch indeed. Sir Thomas a More 
lacked but the delicate grace of Erasmqp to be his equal in wit 
and scholarship, as he infinitely surpassed Erasmus in oourage and 
firmness of purpose. 

We could more readily allow the benefit of the excuse suggested 
by Mr. Dixon iu the above extract for Archbishop Creamer, if he 
had maintained consistency and independence in the twp succeed* 
ing reigns. But we fear that Dean Hook’s picture of the man is 
far more exact than any that our author's tenderness would permit 
him to draw. Oranmer seems to have been the ever-ready tool of 
men for worse than himself — of tho Protector Somerset and then of 
Dudley Duke of Northumberland, no loss than of Crumwel and 
his master. Mr. Dixon clearly looks onward with dismay to the 
tale he will have hereafter to report of those recantations by the 
Primate at Oxford which so sorely tried Dean Hook's, honest and 
robust temperament. While refilling tfie terrible circumstances 
of Anne Askew's death, at which Shaxton, the degraded Bishop of 
Salisbury, had to preach a sermon which was to be his own public 
act of penance, we read that 44 he was the first English bishop that, 
hud ever made so pitiable a public figure ’’ ; would he had been the 
last! Not hut that Oranmer could use brave words enough on 
safo occasions, but it must be to persons considerably his interiors 
in rank. He had a dispute, for instance, with the prebendaries of 
the new foundation at Canterbury, And lakes the opportunity, 
when writing to Crumwel, by way of whetting (if there were any 
need) tho Vicegerent's insatiable greed, to ad visa the suppression of 
tho whole order. 44 Experience has long shown that prebendaries 
are a set of men that Bpend their time in idleness. A prebendary 
is commonly neither a learner nor a teacher, but a good viander. 
The beginning of prebondarios was proposed for the maintenance 
of good learning and good conversation ; and so were religious 
men [*>. monks]. But the one state is as much abused as the 
other ; they may perish together.” Mr. Dixon's comment on this 
precious counsel is probably intended for members of the Cathedral 
Commission : 44 to a later Age there was left tho happy device of 
exploding the substance knd retaining the name of the disputed 
dignity.” Though prebendaries (now so called a non prwbendo) 
can be no longer viauders, most of us know a >few Cathedral 
precincts wherein sacred learning yet lingers, not ns yet dis- 
endowed. Only, after such language as this, let us hear no more 
of Granmer being hii unwilling or appalled spectator of the Church 
robbery which he thus absolutely invites. 

Stephen Gardiner appears, on tho whole, to attract the largest 
share of our author's esteem, and that for a reason which none con 
deem inconsiderable. Ko believes that u wily Winchester ” (Fox 
wns groat at alliteration, if at nothing else) was tho only public 
man in that generation who knew his own mind and kept to it. 
Connected with Henry through Elizabeth of York his mother, in 
somo sinistroua way, Oitrdiuer grew up at Court as a sort of un- 
recognized cousin, aud learnt early the art of walking warily on a 
slippery path. Being the elder man, aud not the less able, he 
probably moulded Ilenry s mind when the rejection of the 
Dope’s supremacy with him was transformed from a mere poli- 
tical convenience into a wholesome and necessary doctrine. It 
is hard to believe that any patriotic Englishman, whether 
priest or laic, could contemplate unmoved the tyrannical usur- 
pations and intolerable exactions of the Papal see, which had 
never, save for le*s than five years (a.d. i j 54-9), been filled 
by a iiutivo of our island. All orders of tho clergy paid to 
Borne the first-fruits, which then really represented tue first 
year’s income, livery year (even the first, when they re- 
ceived nothing) the tenths went the same way ; English bishop- 
rics and great preferments were reserved, often in plurality, 
for foreign, chiefly for Italian, priosts ; all monastic houses, all 
friaries, were exempt from episcopal jurisdiction. No more 
popular act was ever carried out than tho abrogation of these in- 
tolerable burdens j and in this work Gardiner went heartily with 
his royal master. The bitter enmity which had ever subsisted 
botweeu tho secular clergy and the regulars would make him in- 
d Liferent to tho fate of those who had long been thorns in the 
bishops' side ; but a chringo in the doctrine of the Church he re- 
sisted to tho uttermost ; the denial of Transubstantiation in the 
sacred elements seemed to him nothing less than a formal renounc- 
ing of the whole Christian faith. For that faith, as understood 
by him, he endured imprisonment throughout Edward VL’s reign, 
and, if the necessity bud been laid upon him, ho would not have 
refused to die. When we come to Mary's reign Mr. Dixon may find 
it harder to vindicate Gardiner's entire consistency. He bad again 
to submit to tho supremacy of Rome, and that not only as one of the 
chief prelates of England, but as Chancellor of the realm aud vir- 
tually Prime Minister. Yet even then, it must be remembered, 
ho opposed the Spanish match to the utmost of his power ; and, bo 
long as be lived, the demon of persecution wns kept fast bound. 
The guilt of exciting tho unhappy Queen to the deeds of blood 
which have made her name a byword of infamy rests, not with 
Gardiner, but with the Spanish counsellors who came over with 
Philip, and we fear we must add with Cardinal Pole, whose well- 
nigh unparalleled misfortunes have procured for his memory an 
indulgence which, on his own merits, he could hardly lay claim to. 

Every page of this volume contains fresh materials for the bis* 
tory of the critical era of which it treats, and enhances our respect 
for the writers industry and sound judgment. Among the latest 



of tlie events retarded is the introduction into Parliament of ;the 
draft of the greatest by far of the productions of the English 
formation— the first Prayer-book of Edward VI. , the work tf a 
Commission sitting 1 at Windsor Castle, consisting of six bishops 
and six doctors, with the Primate at their head. Of these divines 
Mr. Dixon truly says, “They had good models and good sources 
of principles, and the researches of the present great school 
of lituigical writers have proved that they neither feared nor were 
unable to ascend to the highest Christian antiquity in search of 
purity.” To this most just conclusion he is led by a careful review 
of the ancient sources to which the Commissioners resorted, 
which were chiefly, though not exclusively, the liturgies of the 
Latin Church. From Leo the Great ( a.d 440-461), whose “ Tome ” 
did such good service at the Fourth General Council, and who seems 
to have first revised Collects of an earlier date, Mr. Dixon passes in 
review the Sacramentaries of Gelasius (a.d. 492-496) and of Gregory 
the Great (a.d. 590-604). Then from the Homan Service-book, as 
modified by Gregory VII. (a.d. 1073-1085), he comes to Cardinal 
Quignori’s Broviary of 153 5, purged as it was too thoroughly to be 
cordially accepted by the Church of Home, and so at length to the 
Tridentine Breviary of 1 568. Nothing can well be more instruc- 
tive than Mr. Dixon e discussion of the whole subject, especially 
his dear contention that the Canonical Hours wore from first to 
last a monastic arrangement, rather interfering with and confusing 
the order of public service in parish churches. 

In our examination of his former volume we ventured to remon- 
strate with our author on certain mannerisms and tricks of style, 
which soemed incongruous in a serious work like the present. We 
cannot say that the second volume is quite free from this clns 9 of 
faults, vet they are less frequently met with than before. Thoie is 
in Mr. Dixon a certain dry humour which tempera his natural in- 
dignation when he has to describe acts of flagrant wickedness, and 
which sometimes seems a littlo out of place. The exploits of 
London and Leph and Layton, tho tools of tyranny who visited the 
monasteries, their rapacity, their falsehood, their vile hypocrisy, aro 
told in a mock-heroic strain which we could not quite enjoy. But 
the Author is master of a species of irony bo subtle that we hardly 
know at times whether he is in jest or earnest. At whom is he 
poking fun in the following passage P Not surely at Leland, to 
whom we are indebted for many a characteristic note of time or 
place which, but for his ill-requited steal, would have been swept 
away from memory : — 

No sooner were tho monasteries destroyed and their libraries scattered to 
the winds than the great antiquarian oge was begun. In tho beginning of 
the year 1545 John Leland presented his New Year’s Gift *<> the King. This 
unhappy man, a clergyman, one of that inexplicable race who haunt old 
libraries, crawl around mouldering walla, dwell among tombs, and for no 
earthly advantage lose their youth, their eyes, their nerves, iri poring over 
* the various relics of departed ages ; who hold a life to be well spent in clear- 
ing an Inscription or rectifying a date ; who maintain that what is old is 
venerable ; and who sometimes publish a book at the cost of their substance, 
that they may preserve some portion of the post from the devouring vitality 
of the present. 

It is a little too had to laugh at tboBe harmless enthusiasts who 
aupply the rough materials which are built up into a fabric such ah 
this fair history. We observe that Mr. Dixon has appended an 
index, which might be made more complete, to Borve both his 
."volumes. It is to be hoped that so unusual a course is not. designed 
to prepare us for much delay in bringing out future instalments of 
his work. We believe that Mr. Dixon is already well advanced 
in middle life# and his task is bard and tedious. It would bo 
and — we must say it once more — if his labours, like Macaulay's, 
should be broken" off in tho midst, through a miscalculation of the 
powers of human endurance, or wilful blinduoBB to the (light of 
time. 


A MODERN GREEK NOVEL* 

rriHE War of Liberation is to a Greek of to-day what tho 
JL defeat of the Persians was to his forefathers — ^reminiscence 
of glorious achievements and an incitement to further efforts in 
the cause of national freedom. An appeal to the memory of the 
hmve men who fell at Marathon was a rhetorical device of sure 
and certain effect in andont Athens, as we know from the speeches 
of their orators ; and their modern descendants are equally safe in 
alluding to the massacre of Scio, the sieges of Missolonghi, or 
indeed to almoBt any of the events that marked the phases of the 
memorable struggle that lasted from 1821 to 1827. There is this 
difference, however, between the two cases. The speakers who 
descanted on Marathon in the days of Philip of Maceaon appealed 
to memories which had become almost as vague and distant as 
those of the Spanish Armada are to Englishmen. Memories of 
the War of Liberation, however, are still as real to Greeks as 
those of the Napoleonic campaigns in Prussia am to Germans. 
Shore must he old men Btill living whose childish recollections 
{•call the doily danger of death and outrage in which the whole 
station lived for nearly seven veers. We in England have totally 
fbfgotten the enthusiasm for Greece that wee kindled during that 
juried* We had then not long escaped from a threatened invasion 
tfopyown country ; tho inhabitant* of the coasts of Kent and 
StMte^lmd actually seen the sails of the French xnen-o£»war; and 
eemfr/ ie we have heard an old lady relate, had even beheld 
t^e appalling spectacle of the crew of an English fishing-boat 
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* *■*' LoM Late*, Translated from the Greek of D. Bikelss by ST. Genoa- 
Learnt Macmillan & Co. i88x. 


t raneteed to the deck of a French frigate, v w . 

defenders of tho kamlet wer* running in #§ directions to fiftd 
the key of the batteiy. In eonseqwmto, of Greece 

hod mam goodwill in England, and whan, i» Lag Milton, 
as ch ai r ma n of the London Greek Committee,, poke of "the 
sublime spectacle of a nation awakening into i||§ and 'free- 
dom,” he appealed to feelings horn of on imm&eiijt p^ril at 
home that was still fresh in the minds of everybody* ; Bfrnm.* 
again, whose popularity was then at its height, had mads the 
beauty and desolation of Greece, the bravery or her sons, and the 
cruelty of her oppressors, the theme of almost every poetnthat he 
had written, and probably did more than all the otter l Yiibellenes 
put together in stirring up the interest of his countrymen, ; The 
result was an immense enthusiasm. At the present day, 
however, these affairs have become matters, not of personal 
recollection, but of history. It needs some little research to 
become acquainted with them. Even tbtf poetry of Byron. \a 
not read or admired as it used to he ; and the incidents of the 
last few months of his life, his unselfish sacrifice of such . fortune 
as he had to give, the sound common-Bense of his advice to the 
Greek Committee and their prottgS*, his own departure for 
Greece, 

Ok flnir en Mros son immortel ennui ; 


and his death at Missolonghi, make but little impression on the pre- 
sent generation. Moreover, the cause of suffering nationalities has 
become a little hackneyed since those days. The “ revolutionary 
principle ” which alarmed the plenipotentiaries at Verona in 1822, 
and made them refuse admission to the Greek envoys, has taken 
wider and wider sweeps, and our active sympathise have been 
enlisted by turns for roles, Italians, Armenians, Syrians, end 
Bulgarians, so that we have well-nigh forgotten our first friends in 
that direction. The Greoks themselves, too, have done much to 
change our friendliness into indifference, if not into positive dis- 
like. The spectacle of their internal dissensions has not been 
edifying, and tho insecurity to life and property that once sub- 
sisted there, of which tho most terrible instance" was the murder 
of tho English travellers at Marathon in 1870, has made us regard 
their attempt at self-government as something very like a fulure^ 
and has inclined us to accept the brilliant paradoxes of jm JBot 
dcR Montague* and La Greet Contemporame as an impartial 
account of modern Greece. 

M. Gennadius, the translator of Loukis Lara*, has been too 
long resident in England not to be well aware of these senti- 
ments ; and he must have rejoiced greatly, as a Greek patriot, 
when the publication of M. Bikelaas work — which first saw the 
light in an Athenian serial called the AfosfrTi— gave him an op- 
portunity of putting the other side. For such* a purpose nothing 
could have been selected bettor than “ Reminiscences of a Ohiote 
Merchant during the War of Independence.” Such a subject 
takes the reader out of the noise and dust of modern politics into 
a period where sympathy is euro to be, as heretofore, on the sido 
of the Greeks ; and where, without fear of accusations of partiality, 
the writer can exhibit them at their best and the Turks at their 
worst. Tho form, too, is admirably suited to the end in view. 
An historical essay, or a controversial pamphlet, would have been 
far less effective than this simple story of suffering which suggests 
so much, while it snys so little. The Itomun* Nation aux of 
MM. Erckmann-Chatrinn have doubtless served as a model to 
M. Bi kolas, as his translator admits. But he is no servile imitator, 
lie tells his story with a natural freshness that is thoroughly 
original, and, by making his hero admit at the outset that personal 
bravery is not his strong point, he suggests very adroitly the 
cruelty of the Turks in persecuting such defenceless persons. 
Lou la a thus excuses himself for not having borne arms in tho 
struggle for independence : — 


While thus narrating tho ups and downs of my life, I owe It to you, my 
good reader, to make you more familiar with my own humbJe self. It is 
necessary 1 should confess to you, in all sincerity and humility, why and 
wherefore 1 was neither morally nor physically fit to act then as I should 
now expect tliat my children would act under similar circumstances. This 
confession will not exalt me in your eyes, but my intention is not to mis- 
lead you by making myself appear better than I was or am now. 

I said both morally und physically. The sad truth is, that I an? weakly 
in body, and I have never been able to forget, in the presence of either 
inen or women, the smallness of my stature ; being conscious of it, I labour 
constantly under the impression that others also remark it. Even now, 
although I enjoy the consideration of my fellow-countryman, although I 
often preside at their meetings— perhaps because only of my admanoed age, 
or beenuse of their kindness towards me — I confess 1 can never get the 
better of the constraint which the sense of my diminutivenoss begets within 
me. And, after till, 1 am now in good health 1 but, until I grew up into 
manhood, the infirmity of my constitution rendered my bodily appearance 
still more insignificant. Besides, boys were not then reared up as they 
ore now. Neither at school nor afterwards had I any opportunity for bodily 
exercise. 

Thus, being small in stature and feoble, while in Fappa Flouti's school I 
had become the butt of my schoolfellows' jokes, and later in the khan at 
Smyrna I passed by a nickname of Loukis the Mite. All this, coupled 
with my own humble appreciation of my powers, was Surely not calculated 
to develop within me a heroic turn of mind. < • 


The speaker is no doubt a real person, bat the translator admits 
that the notes given by him to M. Bikelas were of the most meagre 
description. It is not improbable, therefore, that other sarfotivea 
may nave been used to supplement his, and that the ifiddnsgfcs 
of the escape from Scio may have really occurred to toms of ti it 
fugitives. The story begins in 1821,, When Lpulrfs and tyj fetber 
are residing as traders at Smyrna* His mother and UaA 
stayed behind in Seio, and when the first runiours of cminsur* 
rection in Greece reached Smyrna, and signs Of Turkish reprisal* 



Itoaikb Ajtoarattfc, they Managed to mate theft e*ca|e on board 
Atiltoitite fytaff the Bateito flag; *»d reached their native island 
m tefity In fcfurck Mi the/ left the principal town, where 
they had mtneftd lmd, and soaghfc refuge In their tower in the 
county One morning they saw the Turkish fleet bearing down on 
tteMand, and the insurgent fleet in fall flight. They felt that the 
danger they ,ha& so long apprehended hod come at last, and they 
hela. 4. conncil with their neighbours in the little village church 
as to what AouMbe done. They determined to seek the western 
octet of the, island, opposite Psora, whence they hoped to be 
teflouedt. Bo they buried their plate iu two sacks in the garden, 
ted aet forth. After a long and toilsome journey they reached 
the coast. Where they found a vast crowa of fugitives already 
tetembled. There were no boats, and the wind was blowing 
ba^d.' Bo they oontinued their journey to Mesta, and there rested 
awhile* No Turks were to he seen, and they began to hope that 
'the, persecution had ceased; when one morning Adriana, their 
nurse’s, daughter, rushed in, pale and dishevelled, exclaiming 
^ Fly! hide!” An old woman hid them in a stable, while 
the Turks pillaged, slew, or made captives of all' the fugitives 
they could discover. Every moment they feared that their 
retreat would bo found out ; but at last the TurkH went 
away, and a captain offered to give them a passago. For 
the exhiting incidents that befel during the embarkation, which 
the Turks discovered at the lost moment and tried to pre- 
vent, and the Bad end of poor Adriana, who drowned herself 
on the voyage rather than survive her shame, we must refer 
our readers to tho book itself. The incidents are not particu- 
new, but they are told with a dramatic force and a simple 

S s that makes the reader feel that he has before him a true 
ptiou of what real persons underwent. The fugitives could 
not be received at Psara, so. they were taken on to Mykonos, 
whence, after wandering from island to mainland and mainland to 
island, they settled themselves at Tinos. The father had mean- 
while died, and Loukis found himself tho solo support of his 
mother and sisters. A lucky chance threw in his way a relic of 
theg&former stock, two cases of caps that had been consigned from 
Veiffie to their house at Smyrna. With the trilling capital, about 
40J., which they realized, and which whs preserved to him by the 
honesty of a consul, Loukis commenced a retail business, which in 
a few months brought him in a decent income. He had now been 
absent from Scio about three years, and a longing to go back and 
try to recover the valuables that had been buried under the 
apple-tree in the garden took possession of him. Tho story 
of his expedition, disguised os a peasant of Tinos, his cap- 
ture by tne Turks, his liberation, and his return to his old 
home, which he finds occupied by the harem of Nejib-Aghn, 
a Turk of rank, is admirably told, and is nearly as exciting 
as that of the flight from Mesta. By the help of his fathers old 
gardener, who had taken service under the now possessor of tho 
property, he finds the valuables and conveys them in safety 
to the house of one of his father's old friends. Ilia reason 
for possessing himself of the hoard bad been to provide mar- 
riage portions for his sisters ; but it was destined to be put to 
another use. While loitering about the house I10 had caught 
sight of the harem, walking in charge ol* a eunuch. Among 
the children he had recognized, and been recognized by, bis little 
cousin Despina, whom he had last seen on the day of their flight 
from their old home. She had just time to whisper, u Loukis, savo 
me ! ” To loave her in the Turk’s harem was not to be thought 
of; so ho sot on foot a negotiation with tho Agha for the child's 
ransom. The whole family treasure was absorbed iu tho trans- 
action, but Despina was set at liberty, and Bhe roturned in safety 
with Loukis to Tinos. Need wo add that in a few years he 
married her. Here the story breaks oil’ somewhat abruptly. With 
the end of Loukis’B suite rings, however, the author's intention had 
been realized. He had written them down because he feared lest 
bis grandchildren— 

Will not ea«ih r roalizo with wlmt sacrifices and what tortures their well- 
being and our national regeneration have been purchased. Therefore I 
should wish that more of the survivors of that time would write their 
memoirs For out of the. history of individuals that of nations is formed ; 
and the history of Greek regeneration dons not consist alone of the mighty 
deeds of our champions by Hea and by land, but also of the persecutions, 
the msDMicrpg, the outrages on defenceless and weak creatures ; their tttenri- 
fustncss midst misfortunes ; their faith in God, which strengthened uud 
ultimately realized, though it l>o partially, our hopes of a better future. 

M. Gennadius has done the work of translation with excellent 
taste, and an almost complete mastery of our laugunge. Indeed, 
we have only discovered one grammatical error. lie appears to 
think that M news " ia a plural noun; and, when he says (p. 20) 
that “nows circulated/* he adds, 4< they were often false.’’ lie hns 
added a useful preface, giving an account of modern Greek 
literature, and a list of the other works of M. Uikelas, who, be- 
tides origins} productions, has translated several plays of Sbak- 
epeare. It appears that. Loukis Laras has been already translated 
Into French, Italian, German, and Danish* At the end of the 
qtoxy we And a few notes contributed by the translator, which 
corroborate, from well-known historical sources, the statements 
end allusions in the text. They nre very adroitly put togother, 
end will be found most serviceable by readers whose knowledge of 
the War of Independence has become rather rusty, and who may 
think the statements in the text exaggerated. 



AMERICAS? LITERATURE, 


TITIt. HSSTItY OOPPfiETS title-page toidlj rtT* a true idea 
JB/jL of the contents of his two unpretentious volumes (1). They 
really contain an outline of Spanish history from the Ho wto 
Conquest to the surrender of Granada, about one-half of the spaoe 
being occupied with a somewhat fuller acoount of the Mhhomefeto 
conquest, and empire. The consequence is that the' latter la 
somewhat meagre and, if not exactly incomplete, yet too compact, 
too much of a summary for the real interest and importance of the 
subject Few periods of mediooval history are more profoundly 
interesting, more instructive as throwing light on a most critical 
period, a most important elemont in the life of the modern world, 
than the invasion, ascendency, and fall of the Spanish Moors. The 
rapid development and decay of Islam is one of the most remarkable 
incidents in the history of mankind, and no part of that singular 
episode is more striking 1 or contributes mors to explain and illus- 
trate thb greatness and the weakness of Mahometanism than the 
story of the Spanish Caliphate. To render the latter intelligible in 
itself, still more to explain its general significance, its bearing on 
the character and fortunes of Mahometanism at large, would 
require a much larger space, a much fuller treatment, than Mr. 
Coppde’s method has allowed. But, on the whole, this part of his 
work is so well done that we cannot but wish that his scope 
had permitted a moro ample and expansive handling of so great a 
theme. We cannot but close his volumes with a certain sense of 
disappointment, the keener because there is so much for which the 
ordinary reader will have reason lo be grateful. .As a contribution to 
the educational literature of America, to the works accessible and 
available to the ordinary scholar who has but a few years to give to 
the mastery of subjects not bearing on his professional career, the 
work is, we presume, all that it could be; The history of Spain 
has a signal and special interest for Americans, second only to that 
of England herself ; but there nre few European countries whose 
history is so imperfectly known to men of average education, 
whether in England or in the States. Students m American 
colleges and in English Universities who have a fair idea of tho 
course of English, French, and German history, have scarcely more 
than a general conception of the outlines of contemporaneous 
events in Spain, chiefly as they bear on or are connected with the 
fortunes of neighbouring countries. Mr. Coppde therefore could 
not, in writing for such a class, take for granted such a know- 
ledge of the previous history of the peninsula or of the after- 
fortunes of the Moorish Empire as would have been necessary to 
render intelligible a work confiued to the history of the Arab 
conquest and an account of tho Mahometan civilization as there 
developed. He has known fairly enough, no doubt, what hq 
might expect from the public to whom ho appeals, within what 
limits his demand upon their attention must be conflned; and, 
though wo might wish that his skotch of the barbaric 'feuds be- 
tween the successive Gothic hordes that overran the peninsula had 
been even briefer than it is —since no part of the dullest and least 
instructive period of history is less interesting to modern readers— 
we can hardly complain that in a work in which such an outline 
was necessary it occupies moro than a proportionate space. What 
was nt least equally essential and lias not been quite so sufficiently 
executed was an account of tho previous history of the Mahometan 
conquerors, an explanation of tho circumstances and characteristics 
which led to the extraordinarily rapid growth of their power, and 
rendered that power after all so unstable and so short-lived. 
Tho most valuable, and, to the renders for whom it is intended, 
the most instructive, portion of Mr. Ooppeo's work is that which 
donls with the peculiar aspect of Arabic civilization and literature 
as developed in Spain. We can certainly cogimend this part at 
any rate of the book to the attention of a class of English 
readers analogous to that in America for which it was originally 
intended — to the fifth and sixth forms of our public schools, a nil 
to that multitude of general readers who have not, or think 
they have not, leisure lor any full and first-hand or even second- 
hand study of the obscurer periods of history. 

Some passages in the Proceedings of the Seventh Annual Con- 
ference of American Charities (2), and a clear but unfortunately 
brief nrticlo in tho North American Review (3) throw light on k 
very painful phase in the existing social order of America— the 
treatment of the insane. That treatment is bad enough even In 
those European countries to which American reformers direct the 
attention and emulation of their compatriots. The English 
Lunacy Law seems to those who liavo studied it about as bad as 
it well can. be, or would so seem if we did not know how much 
worse it was at no very remote period. Yet Americans interested 
in the question look, and justly look, to England as Affording by 
comparison a model to themselves, as a very paradise for the most 
unhappy class of human beings, when compared with the infernal 
regions to which in the States those who have no power of protect- 
ing themselves are consigned. In this couutry there is far too little 
security against tho imprisonment of perfectly sane men and women 
under conditions far more cruel, upon the whole, than those of penal 
captivity. It is but too easy for evil-disposed persons to clap a 


(1 ) Jliiton / of the Canr/uest of Spain Up the Arab Moors; with a Sketch 
of the Civilization which they achieved and iuijMirted to Euroj*e. By Iieon 
Ooppeu. 3 vola, Boston : Little, Brown, & Co. x88i. 

(2) Proceeding* of the Seventh Annual Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection, June and July, x88o. Kditud by F. B. Sanborn, President. Boston : 
Williams & Co. Loudon: Tritbucr A Co. 1880. 

^3) The North American Review . March rSAi. Now York: Appleton 
8 c Co. Londou : Sampson Low & Co* 
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parson of whom they wish to get rid into a lunatic asylum, paying 
the keeper thereof a high price to detain hie captive, giving am 
the utmost possible interest in affirming the insanity of the victim. 
We know how little even honest lunacy doctors are to be trusted, 
how prone they are to see proofs of madness in everything like 
individuality or eccentricity of temper, and once he is imprisoned, 
and thereby presumed to oe mad, the victim’s chance of escape 
mats entirely on the judgment, tact, resolution of the Lunacy 
Commissioners, who are likely to be prepossessed with the con- 
viction of hia insanity. Yet Americans point, and justly point, 
to this as a state of things to which they earnestly, but very 
hopelessly, desire to approximate. There iB simply no check 
whatever upon the imprisonment of any man or woman in an 
American asylum. There is no inspection, and the asylum- 
keepers, we are told, form a league to exclude all external 
supervision or oontrol, a trados-union to ruin Any chaplain, 
local trustee, or subordinate official who shall presume to 
disclose even to a public authority the secrets of the prison- 
house. The treatment of the insano is as bad and biutal as 
it was in English asylums n century ago. Thrao are tho facts, 
sot as they appear to us, but as they are formally And publicly 
stated over the signatures of rosponsitlo men in the most respects 
able organs of American opinion. Tho facta given Are simply 
horrible. We read at this time of men and women chained 
naked in the straw, beaten, bruised, their bones broken by the 
brutality of keepers — as our grandfathers rend when first the 
treatment of the insano was made a Buhject of philanthropic 
effort in this country. But we find, to our utter amazement, that 
hardly an effort has jet been made to carry through the State 
Legislatures on Act throwing open the asylums to public in- 
spection, nor are we aware of a single case in which condign 
punishment has been inflicted on the perpetrators of these out- 
rages. We have eieiy reason to believe that tho nsylums in 
which tho worst of them occurred are still under the management 
of tho offenders; we are told, at any rato, that thoio is no check 
whatever, except ouch as may be. ixuposod by local trustees unon 
their own nominees and pt otrgSs. And it stands oil record that 
witnesses summoned to tell tho truth as to what they themselves 
have seen done within the asylum walls have been threatened with 
dismissal should they dare to fulfil their public duty ; nay, that 
their employers have wen presumed to speak of honour as bind- 
ing them to silence ! Here is one more among many examples 
aflorded, not by America alone, how very little the enthusiasts of 
democratic freedom care for personal liberty, how littlo the 
idolaters of Humanity core to protect the fm>t and most sacred 
of human rights. We confess to having been at first startled 
and almost incredulous ; but wc fear that thcio can he but little 
doubt as to the truth. It is known that all tho stringency of 
our own laws of inspection is not sufficient to prevent grave abuses. 
We may imagine wnat must be the state of things in a country 
where inspection does not exist, and where public opinion is so in- 
different that no earnest effort has heretofore been made to obtain 
such security as inspection can give. 

Dr. Lee’s Coroner's Handbook (4) may probably bo of use to the 
classes for whom it is intended, even on this side the Atlantic. 
It contains much information, many novel facts and suggestions, 
wholly independent of the local law, which appears to differ more 
on this than on most similar subjects in England and the United 
States. As a rule, in all those practical matters of legal right and 
wrong with which ordinary people are liable to find them- 
selves concerned, the law of the Northern and South-Eastern 
States at least differo little from our own ; even where a complete 
codification has superseded the complexities and uncertainties of 
the Common Law, the hitter is still the bojis on which the new 
and probably simpler edifice has been constructed. But respect- 

. Ing tne office of the coroner, itself one of the oldest creations of 
the Common Law, we are informed by Dr. Lee that most of the 
States have superseded the unwritten code by statutes distinctly 
defining the coroner’s functions and duties; and the handbook 
contains almost as many references to foreign os to English 
practice. To the non-professional reader the most interesting 
parts of the work will be those which deal with post-mortem ex- 
aminations and the means devised by men of long practical ex- 
perience or of inventive genius to solve with greater certainty the 
multiplicity of questions of fact liable to arise in cases of sudden 
death, of suspected violence or poison, and the many difficulties 
that perplex the coroner’s jurisdiction. 

Mr. Holden’s brief memoir of Sir William Herschell (5) is con- 
fessedly based on data already in print ; it is in fact an abridgment 
of the memofr by Sir William’s sister ; as the review annexed of 
hia astronomical works ia drawn from his published paperB. .The 
book is in short little more than a summary of different accessible 
materials ; but may be not the leas acceptable to many who have 
Hot the leisure or the interest in the subject to have mastered 
those materials in their more elaborate form. 

, We have two collection^ of sayings — Mr. Ballou’s Prarls cf 
Thought (6), chiefly from English and American writers, a vast 
majority of which are at beat seed pearls of little or no lustre $ and 
Mr. De Finod’s translation of A Thousand Flashes of French Wit , 

Jfei ^Coroners. By John G. Lee, M.D. Philadelphia: 

v Xtrsckdlt his Life and Works. By E. & Holden. 

/ New York * C. Scribner's Sons. London: Trttbner A Co. >881. 

(6) Fsarts Thought By Materia M. Ballon, Author of « Treaawy of 
Tbooght,* Ac, Bfetaft: Houghton, Mifflin, A Go. London: Trttbner A 
Oft. s88i. 
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Wisdom, and Wickedness^), moody, we mu st adm it , brtlKa^ many 
of them wall available for quotation, and not a few «e unfamiliar 
that they may be safely stolen by such wife of the dinoe^tehl* as 
have sufficient self-oonfidenoe to believe that they mayffmeto take 
credit for them. 

Mr. Hunger’s On the Threshold (8) is a collection of emayu, fell 
of good adrae for young men, more likely to obtain a healing than 
most such advice, out hardly, we think, more likely to be remem- 
bered or to be useful when required. Mr. Alievs Fragmmieaf 
Christian History (9) consists of a collection of papers from various 
periodicals on different passages of ecclesiastical history, the best 
of which perhaps is that on tne Mind of Paganism, an aooounfc of 
heathen thought during the first century of the Church, which 
has at any rate the merit of expressing the author's own views, 
and not simply repeating the received ideas upon the subject. 

Mrs. Spo fiord's essays on the Servant Girl Question (10) are, it as 
only junt to say, more readable than might have been expected 
from the triteness of the subject. It may be that American expe- 
rience on the subject differs so much from our own as to give her 
work the advantage of novelty ; but we incline to think that the 
amusement it affords is principally due to its discursiveness. The 
author’s feeling evidently is that women are underrated and under- 
paid, that they do more than their share of the world’s work, 
and got much less than their share both of pudding and praise. 

Mr. IngorBoll deals with a pleasanter topic. His 11 friends worth 
knowing ” (1 1) are snails, mice, birds, snakes, and the like ; and 
upon each be lias much that is novel and entertaining to tell us. His 
modeBt littlo work may be cordially recommended to men, women, 
and children— above all to that class of young people who, not 
being accustomed to or not caring for pets, are apt to treat animals 
in general with a cruelty that springs as much from ignoranoe and 
consequent indifference as from Any worse feeling. Mr. Ingersoll 
abstains from lecturing on this subject, and on that account hia 
work is likely to be all the more instructive and effective. 

Mr. Nouns Vignettes of Ttavel (12) deal at some length with 
English and Italian politics, and contain some rather remarkable 
blunders. The chapter, for instance, upon the House of ^>rd* 
contains more inaccuracy, and gives a more completely falsffi^teft 
of the position of the oldest Senate of the modern world than 
foight nave been expected from the most careless of American 
observers. 

Captain Mason’s memoir of General Garfield (13) baa, in com- 
mon with the preceding works, the merit of comparative brevity. 
Tho President of tho united States fills a pike© in the eye of the 
world that certainly renders it worth the while of political ob- 
servers to give that brief study of his character and antecedents 
which this modest little volume demands. 

Wo cannot say the Bame for Mr. Carters Reminiscences of the 
American Courts and Bar (14). The book might have been very 
amusing and very readable if it bad been condensed to one- 
fourth of its actual size. It is lather peraonal than historical, 
and rather anecdotic than biographical ; not very instructive or 
illustrative, and too lengthy to be called entertaining. 

Dr. Wilson’s “ Easy Lessons in Sanitary Science ” (15) contain a 
good deal of curious information respecting tho conditions of 
drainage on different American soils, particularly concerning the' 
difficulty of adequately draining that low, sandy alluvial which 
forms bo large a part of the Atlantic seaboard, and the Southern 
portion of which at least is almost invaiiably malarial. The pine- 
barrens, on the contrary, though the soil and subsoil be very similar 
in character, are notoriously healthy. Dr. WilBon accounts for tbit 
on an entirely novel and by no means improbable ground, pointing 
out that the roots of decayed pine-trees form excellent drains, 
carrying %he water down to a considerable depth, where it may 
easily run off, and that the decay of tho weaker*troes ia so rapid aa 
to maintain a continual supply of such drainage. 

Mr. G. F. So ward, late United States Minister to Ohina, has 
dealt with the question of Ohineso immigration (16) in its various 
aspects at great length, and with an impartiality which, consider- 
ing tho unpopularity of the right side 01 the question, must be con- 


(7) A Thousand Flashes of French Wit, Wisdom t and Wickedness. 
Collected and Translated by J. De Flood. Sow York : Appleton A Co. 
London : TrUbner A Co. 1880. 

(8) On the Threshold. By Theodore T. Monger. Boston: Houghton, 

Mifflin, A Co. London : TrUbner A Co. 1881. % 

(9) Fragments of Christian History to the Foundation of the Holy 
Roman Empire. By Joseph Henry Allen, Author of “ Hebrew Men end 
Times," Ac. Boston : Roberts Brothers. London : Trttbner A Co. 
x88o. 

(10) The Servant Girl Question. By Harriet Prescott Spoflbitl. Boston: 
Uougntou, Mifflin, A Co. London : Trttbner A Co. x88x. 

(ix) Friends Worth Knowing : Glimpses of American Natural History 
By Ernest Ingersoll. Illustrated. New York: Harper Brothers. London: 
TrUbner A Co. xR8x. 


(12) Vignettes of Travel: some Comparative Sketches in Eng 
Italy. By W. YV. Kevin. Philadelphia; Lippincolt A Co. 

Sampson Low A Co. x88x. 

(13) The L\fe and Public Services of James A. Gaiikld, Twentieth 
President if the United States. By Captain F. II. Moaon, late U.B.A. 
With a Preface by Bret Harte. London 1 Trttbner A Co. x88x« 

(14) The Old Court House: Reminiseetum and Anecdotes of the Courts 
and Bar of Cincinnati. By Judge Carter. Cincinnati: Thomson. London: 
Sampson Low A Co. 1880. 

(15) Drainage for Health % or, Easy Lessons In Sanitary Sdsnos. By 
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ddamd eommimdaUe. The hook deserves a fuller notice than can 
bftfivea it ind* place, and is certainly worth the attentive study 
of all who wish to matter a subject not unlikely to become iate- 
veetlBf to our own Paoifio oolonies, at well at to the States of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, 

The mat quarto monograph on the Odontomithes f or extinct 
toothed oirdt of North America (i 7 ) f by Professor Marsh, is a most 
important contribution to paleontology, and to the practical history 
of evolution. Techn ic ally it is but an appendix to the geological 
exploration of tbs Fortieth Parallel, a work which has already at- 
tained the aim and character of a vast encyclopaedia, and is, we 
believe, still in many directions incomplete : practically it is gn 
independent scientific work of no ordinary value. 

Dr. M*** 1 * 1 * has given in a convenient and tolerably cheap quarto 
an aocountj illustrated by plates in black and white, of the 
current gold and silver ooins of all nations (18), going hack in some 
oases to the sixteenth century, There are xnoro elaborate and 
complete works on the same subject, but mostly executed in a 
style and at a cost which coniines them to libraries of reference. 
The present volume is within the means of any student of 
numismatics. 

Mr. Ayres has liis own ideas of orthoepy (19), ideas with which 
we do not find ourselves always in accord. 

Mr. Hasletine's tiny handbook of English And American edu- 
cation (20) is useful and convenient to those who may care to 
compare the formal rules, studies, and discipline of the Universities 
and colleges on either side the Atlantic. 

Mr. Washburns Unknown City (21) is a novel of New York 
life, of which it gives a somewhat sensational, and by no means 
agreeable, picture. 

Among reprints, new editions, and tbe like we may mention n 
beautifully illustrated edition of Mr. Bryants T/innatopme and 
Flood of Yean (22), his first and last poems ; the one published 
in 1817, the other in 1876. It is not often that a period of all 
but sixty years elapses between the first and last of a poet’s 
published works, and that both are deservedly popular. 
Messrs. Putnam publish a translation of the Loyal Iionine (23), 
perhaps the best Known of Japanese romances or legends, in which 
a JaMnese writer has co-oporaled with Mr. Edward Gr«oy, while 
the illustrations are contributed by another Japanese. 

Mr. Bayard Taylor’s dramatic worliB are collected in a single 
volume (24), issued by Messrs. Houghton of Boston and Messrs. 
Triibner. 

Mr. Warner republishes his Winter on the Nile (25), a work 
not by any means devoid of merit or interest, but somewhat too 
full ahd elaborate for a subject so familiar. 

(17) Odontomithcs : a Monograph on the Extinct Toothed Birds of North 
America . By Professor O, C. Ulnrsh. Illustrated. Washington: Govern- 
ment Printing Office. London : Triibner 8 c Co. 1880. 

(18) The Current Gold and Silver Coins of all Nations. By 
J. C. Michels, Ph.D., M.A. Illustrated. Philadelphia: It. S. Menninin. 
London : Triibner 8 c Co. x88o. 

(xg) The Orthoepist : a Pronouncing Manual. By Alfred Ayres. New 
Tork : Appleton & Co. 1880. 

(ao) Harper's Half-Hour Series. — British and American Education : the 
Universities of the two Countries compared. By M. W. llaxletiuc. New 
York i Harper Brothers. 1880. 

(aij The Unknown City: a Story of New York. By \V. T. Washburn, 
Author of u Pair Harvard,” Ac. New Yoik : Haney & Co. 

(22) Bryant's First and Last Poems : Thanat>ps : s ; The Flood of Years. 
Illustrated. New York : Cl. P. Putman's Sodb. 1878-9. 

(23) The Loyal Bonins : an Historical Romance. Translated from the 
Japanese of Tamenagu Shunsui, by Shiniehiro Sarto and Edwurd Grcey. 
Illustrated by K.ei-Sui Yei-Sen, of Yedu. New York : G. P. Putnam's Sous. 
London : Sampson Low 8 c Co. 18 3 a 

, (*4) The Dramatic Works of Bayard Taylor. With Note# by Marie 
Hansen -Taylor. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. London : Triibner 8 c 
<20. 1880. 

(95) My Winter on the Nile. By C. Dudley Warner, Author of “In 
the Levant, ” &o. New Edition, Revised. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin, 8 c 
Co. London : Triibner & Co. i88x. 
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PROSPECTUS. 

Th^a Company 1* c«tabllah«d for the purpoiw of providing Model Dwell I mr* for the Working 
Cliuue*. uf the most approved construe tiun ; aprcial attention being paid to the lequfcameate ot 
aamtary science. 

The oi orations of the Company will not bo restricted to the Metropolis, bet they will be 
extended to the great provincial centre* of ixipulntion. whcir, qu'te a* mueh as In the Metro- 
ikiIi. itrelf, the evils of overcrowding and Uie urgent need for such Unproved dwelling! have 
lung been admitted. 

Tim advantages which the building# of tho Peabody Trust and of tho Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Company have conferred upon the working emam-sof the MvtrvpoUa are admitted 
by all who have given attention to the solution of the greatest problem of Midal life, and have 
been eugerlv recognised by the working classes. In the case ol the hitter Company U has also 
i been proved by many yean of successful work that *uch buildings, which are always rapidly 
| occupied, can be »o managed us to ulford a Bound nnd profitable investment for Capital. 

The difficulties attending the carrying out of the Artisan* Dwellings Act have deprived the 
working classes of the benefits winch that Act was Intendid to secure lor them, and it Is 
! evident that any further substantial advance In the direction ilo*ired will be beat provided by a 
puwi rli’l (Jompiiny established expressly with the object oi erecting Ilu.ldlugs where advantnso 
can be taken of every admitted modern improvement In domestic sanitary science i and the 
enterprise be curried out on sound buwini'** principles. 

Much Building*, when erected <n suitable localltlrs, are found to yield a laim return on the 
capital In vested, and to rank amongst the ukkt ltonu ikvkhtukxth. being free from apocu- 
lative nsks and from the fluctuations generally attending ordinary commercial enterprise*. 

I . As an example of the pressing need for such a Company as this. It may be mentioned that, at 
i tho present time, some of tho most urgently rwqulml street Jmi-iovoiii' iit* In the Metropolis, 
i which have been actually authorized by Itarllameui. arc delft} cd by reason Of the difficulty of 
I providing suitable dwellings for the large nnmlier of families of the Industrial das*, which the 
carrying out of such works will displace, and the existing machinery will not be able to house. 

The sanitary arrangements of ail Buildings will bo under the supervision of Edgau 
Atm guard H all, Esq.. M.ll.,ac., who has promised the Dlrertor* tha benefit of his active 
eo-orvi-atbtato this Important branch of tb« Company '* operations an Sanitary Inspector. 

(.arc will 66 ;fhk«n, whilst retaining the strictly coiniiivrclul character of the Company and 
seciirliie for tbc capital InvestcrJ n rcmmu rntive rclum, that every fbelllty shall be given In 
I couuexlon with the Dwellings of the Uompany U> promote the physical, social, end moral vfell- 
U-iiig of the C'ompun.v’s Tenant*. Adequate Laundry facilities will be at the couunaad of Iho 
Tenants, and Baths win be erected where practicable. In many o ‘ the larger blocks of Build- 
ing* mime portion of the ground-floor premises can be made available as foivfw. Coffee Taverns, 
and other conveniences with profit to the Company and with great advantage to lie Tenants. 

A portion or ihr Share Capitul will also be set apart to In* paid bp by small periodical pay- 
ments, and reserved for the Tenants of the Lompuny, who will thus have a sound Investment 
mr thrir anviugs, with the oppertunity of becoming pructlcahy iutercatad aa Ownerv In tm 
Dwellings they occupy as Tenants. 

It 1* intcmlul, should the estimated fwofits be realised, as tl» Directors confidently antUfitoeto. 
to pay hali-ycariy a fixed Dividend, tree of Income Tax, at tho rate of Five per Caw* mr 
annum, and to invest the Balance ot Front in tho names or the Trustees, so that ono half shall 
be devoted to the imyment of a Triennial Bonus (over and above the fixed Five per cant, per 
annum Intercity and the other half' toward* a Cmr tiigeuoy V uud to meet repaln sad deprecia- 
tion oisvaiue. it may be mentioned, however, that from the substantial and judloiotis manner 
In which Buildings of this character ere non*! rutiled, the expenditure on repaln Is reduced to a 
minimum, nnd that for some year* after the Buildings have biren riveted, It will be, practically. 


DECORATION. 

TV/[ OKANT & 00., having for many year® carefully studied tho 

■LT-L bavt periods of Decorative Art, and having hod groat experience In carrying 
out Important orders, will advise upon the DECORATION and FURNISHING 
of Town and COUNTRY HOUSfir*. prepare Designs, and execute tho iMeaary 
workft at moderate ooat. MORANT is 00. penonallj auperintend all work 
entrusted to them. 
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annum Intcrcst>,anii the other half' toward* a Con tiigeuoy It uud to meet repairs and deprecia- 
tion oisvuiue. It may be mentioned, however, that from the substantial and judicious manner 
In which Buildings of this character ere constructed, tlieexiwnditure on repaln Is reduced to a 
minimum, nnd that for some years after the Buildings have b«vn created, It will be, practically, 
nil, whilst tho value oi the Building* will lnurease rather than depreciate. This Contingency 
Fund mojts therefore, be expected to unm to a large amount, and to provide a most substantial 
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of the Company, and to tho issue aud publication ofthls Prospectus. * 

Application for 8han*s should be accompanied by a depositor Five Shillings per Short. la 
the event of no Allotment taking place, the Deposit Money Will be returned in (ml. 

Tl* * Memorandum and Articles of Association con be Items at the Temporary Offiees ef the 
Compuny , and at the Offices of the Solicitors and Brokers, and at the Bankers. 

Frositti*ftusre and Forms of Application for fiharcs may be had of the Bankers, Broken, or 
Solicitors ( and at the Ottices ofthe Company, l Adelaide Buildings, London Bridge. 
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THE TRANSVAAL. 

L ORD CAIRNS h£B not of late often indulged in set 
speeches on general political questions, and the 
Government have reason to wish that his reticence had 
continued. His criticism of the Transvaal arrangement was 
unanswerable and unanswered. Unfortunately fresh occa- 
sions for dissatisfaction with the policy of Ministers con- 
tinually arise. The not unreasonable belief that the lost had 
been heard of warlike operations in tho Transvaal has 
been disappointed. A few hours before tho final con- 
clusion of peace the garrison of Potchefotroom, after 
bravely holding out for many weeks, capitulated for want 
of provisions, and doubtless also in despair of rescue. 
Tho^armistice had been arranged to begin at each garrison 
from the date of the arrival of the provision waggons ; so 
that, at least from this point of view, the Boers did not 
violate the laws of war. But, on the other hand, it is 
difficult to understand why Sir Evelyn Wood did not tako 
measures to convey intelligence of the facts earlier to 
Colonel Win sloe. The waggons had two hundred miles 
to travel, and had not covered that distance in a fortnight. 
Ox- travelling is always slow, but mounted messengers 
could have done the distanco in two or throe days ; and it 
is nsnal in such cases to send the oarliest possible intima- 
tion of a cessation of hostilities to beleaguered posts. 
Perhaps Si? Evelyn W ood was too busy in negotiating to 
think of the garrisons which havo sustained the credit of 
the English arms so excellently during this unfortunate 
contest. Perhaps Mr. Joujmert failed to carry out his 
undertaking to transmit the news. However this may 
be, the incident snakes what was bad 4trto«gh before 
worse, and may possibly serve to kindle livelier feelings 
of dislike at homo to the manner in which the Govern- 
ment have managed tho affair. It cannot be said 
that the prospects of a permanent peace aro ufc present 
favourable. Although it was and is understood that 
a considerable portion of the old territory of tb* South 
African Republic is to be cut off as a nativo reservation, 
the Hopper party aro believed to be extremely averse to 
anything of the kind. The animosity previously existing 
.between tho samo party and tho English and Dutch- 
xSnglish inhabitants of the Transvaal must noces- 
safily mako tho condition of the latter almost in- 
tolerable, while compensation from a bankrupt treasury 
and from the pockets of a people notorious for their ex- 
treme indisposition to pay taxes of any kind is nearly 
r impossible. When England acknowledged tho United 
1 States of America, the Loyalists were compensated by tho 
mother country, a precedent which Mr. Gladstone would 
baldly think it worth while to follow unless it were to 
impress on his admirers tho expensiveness of Lord 
Bkaconsfield’s government. Perhaps Sir George Camp- 
hell will repeat his ingenious and thoroughly democratic 
idea of a special poll-tax on ail who voted Tory candi* 
dates at the fyust elcotion, % 1 

Lord Kimberley, even before the duet in whioh he was 
* so unequally matched with the late Lord Chancellor, was 
to be pitiei for the awkwardness which he must have 
felt in receiving a deputation of those who constantly sym- 
pathize with whosoever happens to be the enemy of 
'^teiglandi. The Transvaal Independence Committee objects 
to the suzerainty ; to the control of foreign affairs ; in short, 
to all tho provisions which are supposed to make the 
Government surrender tolerable. A return to the Sand 


River Convention will satisfy them, and nothing short of 
that. Lord Kimberley, conscious of the attitude he has 
himself maintained towards tho annexation, must have felt ' 
not a little uncomfortable; but the fortunato tradition 
which enables Ministers to dismiss deputations with polite 
ignoring of their demands saved tho situation to some 
extent. Nor is this tho only point in whioh tho ColonAl 
Secretary is to be commiserated in his dealings with South 
Africa. For some time past the Capo Government has 
been puraping, in reference to the Basutos, a policy euri- 
ously diffetotti from V 


. ttjiat bf the Home Government^ 

tho Boers. 7 rft* Basuto war bus been looked npon vrith 
disfavour by almost evory section of politicians at home, 
and Mr. Gladstone’s Government have used their gdbti 
offices to put a stop\ to it. These good offices, however, 
have been contemptuously declined by the Cape Govern- 
ment, and hostilities continue, the Basutos probably 
wondering in their simple minds why the Queen’s subjects 
in Africa persist in attacking them, while the Queen herself 
professes her readiness to accept their submission. Savages 
and uneducated people, as Sir Evelyn Wood remarks 
in liis perhaps too jubilant account of tho settlement of 
O’Neil’s Farm, “ distrust Governments and trust persons.” 
Thero is no need to inquire at present into tho abstract 
question of the wisdom of thotruBt'OTthe distrust. Butit 
is a pity that tho principlo cannot bo applied to BasufiW 
os well as to Boers. More especially is it unfortunate that, 
at thfl vory moment when Englishmen are making fl&rms 
with those .who are accused of being the principal op- 
pressors of tlio natives, they should bo activoly harrying 
the natives themselves. But the heterogeneous conditions 
of social and political arrangements in South Africa have , 
generally made these contrasts inevitable ; and the resto? 
ration of the Boers to independence) does not tend to lessen 
tho danger. # * 

Somo documents of an interest which is now historical 
mainly havo been published during the week. Tho 
despatch of Colonel Anstrutheu rospoctyig tho affair of 
Broaker'a Spruit partly confirms and partly corrects tho 
first accounts sent homo of that unhappy business. It 
confirms, also, unfortunately, thejfatrictures of Sir Owen 
Lanyon on the manner in whionko party was led, and 
adds another to tho woful list of mKakes committed in this 
brief and disastrous war. Treachery, .woperly speaking, 
there does not appear to have been JtthougB Colonel Anstjju- 
ther seems to have expected — or* 
ought perhaps to have received — a] 

Jouukkt before tho fighting begun! 

“ of meeting the enemy at this spj 
commander 



ing to usage, 
ge from Mr 
o expectation 
o un fortunate 


zander ; aud it can only bof'reptyjjd that, if ho had 
been prudent, he would havo had an expectation of meeting 
tho enemy at any spot. Unfortunately, he was no# % 
prepared ; and the action, such as it was, simply presented 
m a reduced scale the features ef tike Ingogo andjdaiuba 
r-f inferior against superior numbers, wild firing in exposed 
positions against accurate marksmanship under cover. Tho 
detailed roport of the Ingogo action, also published^ pueeds 
only the same comment. “ I bad no intention of campipg 
“ out, and bad brought no supplies,” says the General, 
who, like Colonel Anstuuther, has since made the last 
atonement for any fault of judgment- he tlionjjtppiiilittccl 
Officers, wo are told, cannot understand Low the Boers 
drove the English from M&jnba. The answer is simply 
tho old one— with brains. Objections a?© frequently made 
to critics who ait at home at ease and judgo of military 
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TURKEY AND GREECE. 


W HEN the Greek question was diseased at tho 
Berliu Congress iu 1878, Lord BEAfONsriLLD said 
that, oven before the conclusion of tho Treaty of San 
Stjgfano, England had entered on negotiations at Constan- 
tinople for tlio rectification of tho Greek frontier. Tho 
demand for this rectification was not prompted by any 
desiro to satisfy tho aspirations of the Greeks, and still less 
by any desire tcy dismember tho Turkish Empire. It was 
made simply with a viow of suppressing brigandage. 
Lord Beacon sfikld himself disapproved of tho Congress 
giving any indication of the direction which tho recti- 
fication was to take* but Italy and Franbo pressed 
ft r at least a general indication being given, and 
Lord Beaconsfield acquiescod. Tho Congress accordingly 
recorded that, in it# opinion, tho line should be 
drawn from tho mouthy of tho Salambria on the oaBt to 
* tho month of dm Kafety&s on tho west. This was vague, 
and intentionally vmgjn A lino from a point on one ooast 
to a point many hundred miles off* on another co&Bb may 
include much less or much moro, according to tho fancies 
of those who try to trace it practically, and have to take 
aocount tho configuration of tho land and tho position 
c|f towns, strongholds, and rivers. All that the Congress 
* 4 di^jwas to invito Turkey and Greece to come to an un- 
. Arstanding on this vague basis, and to undertake to 
mediate between them it they could not come to an agree- 
' They did not fail to como to an agreement, because 

r 44 jMfey never began to try to agree. Turkey looked on 
/flfeilhad takeujplucc as a mere invitation to negotiate, 
•raA » was an invitation she did not feel inclined to ac- 
cept? Jtf Snrkey would not negotiate, Greece applied to 
Great Powers to do something for her. They eon- 
*nei|&d^^d 4 fo the Conference of last year the Powers set 
fm a definite line jjpn a map. They were not mediating, 

top. the jfouso for mediation had not arisen. What they 

* 

* 4 M 

1 . tJ* % r , 


lilitfty history 

Nor are those painful documents altogether unprofitable | 
, reading with regard to tho future, for it must bo a san- 
guine person who thinks that all difficulty in tho Trans- 
vaal is over. Sooner or later there will bo fighting again 
in South Afrioa almost without doubt, and it will bo a 
question then whether our officers have or have not 
profited by the lessons of this extraordinarily unfortunate 
war. 

It wonld probably bo vain to search for another contest 
in. which fortune was so unvaryingly against England. 
Sit Evelyn Wood makes light of “a series of actions 
“ fought with six companies.*' This remark, which lias 
bqpn eagerly caught at by tlie apologists of the poacc, 
seems to argue a somewhat unwiso respect for big 
batfalions. Jn this present petty war four engage- 
ments have taken place — at Bronkor’s Spruit, Laing’s 
Nek, tho Ingogo, and Mnjuba — and overy one has ro- 
suited in a more or less disastrous defeat, with a total 
la% which would h&vo been heavy for a battle with 
ten thousand men engaged. Everything is proportional, 
and unbroken defeat m engagements with six companies 
is no more to be made light of than unbroken defeat in 
engagements with six regiments or six divisions or six 
cogp* d’armee. It is idle to speak of sack things as “ not 
u affecting onr prestige.** They could not, indeed, have 
affected our prestigo had one been successful and another 
unsuccessful, but tho uniformity of result alters the in- 
ference. There are also words of Sir Evelyn Wood's 
which seem to arguo indecision os to tho point already 
mentioned of insisting 011 compensation to loyalists. 
Should any farther timidity be bHowu, the effect, bad 
enongh already, would be iufinitoly aggravated. Tho in- 
ternal independence of tho Transvaal has been restored at 
a prico which* if it had been dem&ndod under other cir- 
cumstances, might perhaps liavo been satisfactory, but 
which in any case ought to be rigidly exacted. In this 
case .the exaction is absolutely necossary. The abandon- 
ment of the loyal inhabitants would convert a dubious and 
dis&greo&blo transaction into a disgrace of the deepest 
and most ineffaccablo character. The surrender or weak- 
ag of any of the tormB of recognition would bo hardly 
bre exous&ble. 




hovSlAAjBoimoea to*lfc ihe 
for the mm Ids to como to. In the 
task they gave an interpretation to the line^awifie 
Congress very favourable to Greece. Instead of ttaflktiig' 
from the mouth of the Salambria iu Thessaly, flfbey 
started from a point far to the north of ft, dud 
when they got to Epirus, they drew & curly zigzag* 
line, which not only included Janina and Metssovoiu 
tho district to be coded, but seems iu one part to 
almost at a right angle to the direct line to the Katana#, 
so as to give more country to Greece. As Turkey paid xy> 
attention to tho recommendation of tho Conference, Greed# 
proposed to go to war in order to obtain by force what> 
the Conference rocommended should be given her. The 
Powers again intervened, but in a new character. Whttt 
they now wanted was to preserve peace, and the only way 
of preserving peace was to press Turkey until she bag 
consented to draw a lino which tlie Powers wonld recoup 
mend Greece to aocopt. This has now been done. No 
official statement of the direction taken by the new line has 
been given, but there have boon enough semi-official state- 
ments to show generally what this line is to be. It is not 
the lino of the Congress or of the Conference. It does not 
start from the Salambria and go to the Kalamos. It does 
not start far north of the Salambria, and go curling for up 
into Epirus. What it does is this. It starts some way 
above the Salambria, not so far northwards as the Con- 
ference line, but still far enough to give Greece the rich 
plain on the north of the river; bat, when Epirus is 
reached, instead of going westward to the mouth of the 
Kalamos, it goes southward, and follows tho conrse of tho 
River Arta. Practically, it may bo said that it gives 
nothing in Epirus to Greece, but it gives in Thessaly moro 
than was given by the line of the Congress, although leas 
than was givon by the lino of the Conference. 

It is obvious that everything in tho negotiations turned 
on tho question whether the Greoks wore or were not to 
havo Janina. If a perfectly straight lino is laid do 4 n 
from the month of the Salambria to tbo month of tile 
Kalamos, it passes south of Janina; but it passes so very 
little to the south, that it can scarcely be doubted that tho 
Congress line was meant, so far as those who suggested 
it hod any clear intentions, to give Janina to Greece. 
Tho Conference line went considerably north of Janina, 
and left no doubt as to who was to havo this great 
object of Greek ambition. Janina is an important 
town, and it is substantially a Greek town ; but it 
is separated from Greece by a barren district, in- 
habited by people who are mostly Mussulmans, and 
who, if they arc not Mussulmans, are not Greoks. Turkey 
positively refused to cede Janina to Greece, partly bec&nso 
it did not wish to give Grcoco so much os bho asked, but 
mainly because it could not bring itself to make over to 
its enemy the non- Greek population settled between 
Janina and tho Greek frontiers. Nor was this only a 
matter of sentiment. Tho Porte had every reason to 
suppose that this population would not quietly submit to 
be handed over, and that coercion wonld be necessary to 
make it submit. To havo used force would Jiavo been 
painful to tho Sultan, and would havo probably provoked 
a general Albanian revolt. What happened at Daloign^| 
wonld have happened again in Epirus, only on a much 
larger scale, and whereas in the case oiDulcigno thoPovArs 
could call on the Sultan to carry out bis engagements, 
even at tho cost of coercing his subjects, they could 
scarcely impose on him a now engagement to coerce his . 

subjects in Epirus. The notion of giving Janina to Greeoe* 

“ * + 


was thus abandoned, aud, apart from Janina, the district' 
which would have gone with it is of very little natural 
value to the Greeks or to any one else. For this dis- 
trict an equivalent, and a full equivalent in point of natural 
resources, was obtained by shifting tho Thessalian frontier 
northwards. In point of useful soil the Greeks have now 
offered them as much as they would have got if the frontier 
had gone to tho Kalamos, bnt had not included Janina. . 
What they have not got, and what they longed above 
all things to get, was Janina itself. , Ana on the* 
question of the retention or cession of Janina hung 1 
a subordinate question which appears to hfcve given j 
the Powers much trouble and anxiety. The River Aria * 
flows into the Lake of Arta, and the present Gri « t 
frontier runs along the southern shore of the lake 
the lake joins the sea. The* lake offer# & 
harbour, and is exclusively used by Greek ships* ' 

JR* # . t 


Beview. 
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the se% &e K»® ditofe % jw*M to 

* i 3jpii|gi^ , ‘ naww entfcttioe to the lake, *ndli|jkeatraA06 

V WQbpniiiided on its northern aid# by the TnrBHh fortress 
4 bfJfWrm^ MtA the Greeks got Janina and the inter* 

' ‘ district they would of course hare got Prevesa ; 

' if they were to set nothing on the northern shore of 
4 Jake, they would bo left with a Turkish fort com- 
k pwmding what is practically a Greek lake. For this no 

* additional cession of land in Thessaly oould be any com- 
j&nsation, and the Powers could hardly say that they 

* were in a position to make a proposal to Groeco that 
/ Greece might be reasonably expected to consider accept- 

" Stable if Prevesa was left to command the Lake of Arta. 

• ^-Thero wee no difficulty here as to the feelings of the in- 
habitants* Prevesa is an Italian town which was taken 
from Venice by the French Republic, from the French Re- 
.nublie by Ali Pasha, and from Ali Pasha by the Turks. 
There is no reason to suppose that Prevesa would have 
any objection to become Groek ; but the Porto urged that 
Prevesa was so far connected with Janina that, if in Greek 
hands, it would afford a base from which the Greeks could 
operate in the direction of Janina. It therefore refusod 
to cede Prevesa. Nothing remained except to effect a 
compromise, and it is said to have been settled that Prevesa 
shall remain in the hands of the Turks, but that its fortress 
shall be dismantled. 

If the Greeks are not to have Janina, the offer now 
made them is one that has much to attract them. With- 
out going to war, they got all Thessaly that is much 
worth having. Thessaly is rich, and, except a few land- 
owners, the population is exclusively Greek. And what 
tho Porte now undertakes to hand over, it can hand over 
without any trouble. There is no neod of coercing 
an unwilling population, and the Greeks may reckon 
on getting immediato possession of what is promised, 
which is much moro than could havo been said if they 
liad been promised that any considerable portion of 
Bpirus should bo handed over to them. This is a very 
important point, and if tho offer is to bo looked on as a 
mere matter of bargaining, ought to be taken into serious 
consideration by the Greeks. In the circumstances that 
have arison, Turkey, being unwilling to carry any cession 
out, and the Powers being resolved not to coorce Turkey, 
Greece would have got nothing if she had not threatened 
war, which made tho Powers put pressure on Turkey, not 
for the sake of Greece, but for the sake of European peace. 
By threatening war, and by spending the money and in- 
curring the debt which the threat of war has made neces- 
sary, Greece has got the offer of a large fertile provinco 
full of a population friendly to her, and this offer is one 
which can be practically mado good without trouble and 
without loss of time. Financially Bpoaking, it may be 
true that the game has not been worth the candle, and 
that tho possession of Thessaly is not an equivalent for the 
money that will havo boen laid out in getting it. But 
there are other things to bo thought of by a nation than 
finance, and a display of spirit and energy, followed by a 
certain measure of success, may do a nation more good 
than keeping its money in its pockets would do. Prepa- 
ration for war appeals to tho higher sentiments of a 
/nation, and tho Greeks havo responded to tho appeal 
with much spirit and determination. But it is this 
very appeal to the higher sentiments of .the Greek 
nation that makes the present moment critical. Tho 
Greeks havo always maintained that tho war on which 
, they wore embarking was a war. not so much of 
^ aggrandizement as of liberation. They wantod to make 
9 their country bigger and richer, but they wanted still 
more to free other Greeks from the dominion of Turkey. 
Ehrope told thorn once vaguely at tho Congress, and 
again very definitely at the Conference, that among tho 
Greeks so freed tho Greeks of Janina ought to be in- 
cluded. Now they are told that the Greeks of Janina aro 
not to be freed. From the point of view of their contention, 
what they are called upon to do iB to abandon their “ suffer- 
44 iug brethren of Janina/' Common sense and the legitimate 
- influence of the Powers, and especially that of the Powers 
most friendly to Greece, will, it may be hoped, provail. 
'The Greeks get enough by getting Thessaly to satisfy 
“ * tyeir honour aud to substantially benefit the nation. The 
S Fbwers have got as much as they could get for Groeoe 
J; Without coercing the Sultan into coercing his subjects. 

V ./Evety motive of prudence suggests to Greece that peace is 
v|j^ better for it than war, and no Power would think 
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Kreciate the real difficulty with which iff Greek 
Government, if it desires peace, has to contend ; this 
difficulty is not that of persuading the nation that it has 
made a good territorial bargain, but it is that of 
suading it that it ought to abandon those who, aocorai% 
to what it contends is the solemn judgment of Europe, 
should be includod within its fold. 


THE FREIUEIT PROSECUTION. 

T HE suggestion which we made last week that in the 
interests of public morality tbo law should interfere 
to put an end to tho publication of articles containing 
open and avowed instigation to murder has boon followed 
by prompt and vigorous action on the part of tho authori- 
ties. Tho editor of the Gorman Socialist organ in London, 
the Freihdl , which recently published a leading artiolo 
approving of tlio assassination of tho Czar and counselling 
tho murder of the Emperor of Germany and otbor sove- 
reigns, has boon arrested. Of tho responsibility of file 
accused man, Mosr, it would bo unbecoming in ns to 
speak while tho case is still ponding; but of itlie 
pornicious naturo of tho journal in question, and of 
the unwisdom of allowing it to go on unchecked 
there can bo, we should imagine, but one opinion *iii 
the minds of law-abiding people. Since the article to 
which we called attention, another number of tho journal 
has appeared, containing, amongst a mass of other 
seditious matter, an account of tho meeting lately hold 
in London to celebrate tho anniversary of tho Paris 
Commune and tho nows of the murdor of the Czak. 
Tho resolutions passed at this meeting were as follows: — 
44 The execution of the Despot Alexander Romanoff, vulgo 
44 Czar of Russia, which was carried out qfr the 13th of 
“ March in the present your, lias filled the Social Revolu- 
44 tionists of all lands with great satisfaction. The noble 
44 comrades who, at tho sacrifice of their own persons, 

44 executed the sentence of the People on that monster 
44 have earned the thanks of all civilized men. 

44 We encourage the Social Revolutionists of Russia to 
44 comploto their glorious work of freeing ninety millions of 
44 men from tho curse of an insolent Tartar horde whqph 
44 has gained dominion over Russia. They aro sure o £ 
41 the loudest approbation of all the poor and wretched. 

44 The extraordinary pressure which at present burdens 
41 all peoples makes extraordinary measures necessary.'' 

These seditious doctrines arc approved and encouraged 
in the number of Freiheit which is before us ; and the 
rest of tho paper is conceived in the same bloodthirsty / 
spirit. Such words, coming as they do from ignorant and 
uncultivated men, might well bo considered as more -idle 
bombast, were it not for tho fact that a powerful organi- 
zation docs exist for tho destruction of all law and order, 
and that ghastly murders and other outrages have followed, 
and may again follow, as their direct consequence, the ex- 
pression of such sentimenis. It is, therefore, unfair to 
compare tho Frciheit and kindred publications with the 
paltry, but blatant, organs of certain disloyal sections of 
our own ’community ; nor is it wise to place too much 
confidence in their presumed insignificance and inabilityAo 
do harm. 

We aro not surprised that the action of the Government 
in taking up the prosecution should at first sight provoke., 
unfavourable comments ; but wo aro sure that maturor’ 
reflection will convince any one who is not obstinacy pre- 
judiced that the arguments against interference in the 
matter aro weak in viow of tho altered circumstances of 
the present day. Sir William Harcourt had no. f}igi~ 
culty in justifying his conduct before the House of 
Commons. Miserablo and contemptible as the Freihibit 
is, it is tho mouthpiece of tho party of assassination ; 
and, apart from all political considerations, the writer 
who calls upon other people to murder a fellow- 
creaturo, be it emperor or peasant, is surely arf pinch 
deserving of punishment as if he had instigated the com- 
mission of any minor crime. What would be said of a 
police which permitted tho publication in Londoner & paper 
intended to further tho operations of a gang ofnwmdlcrs, 
or advocating tbo pillage of a jeweller’s shop in Paris or 
Berlin P To talk about the liberty of the press irf the case 
of such publications as the Frciheit is%n absurdity; it had 
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nptbing in common with the press, was neither a vehicle 
for the expression of popular opinion or the dissendinati^ 
of news, out was purely and simply the weekly manife|W 
of certain revolutionary refugees. Had it confined its 
utterances to politics, it might have gone on ranting until 
it died of inanition. Even when it approved of murder 
committed it might have been treated with ignominious 
contempt, but when it counselled fresh murders, and de- 
signated the individuals to bo slaughtered, it rendered 
itself as much amenable to correctional discipline as if it 
had offended against Lord Campbell’s Act. The argu- 
ment that a prosecution is an excellent and gratuitous 
advertisement for such a papor has but little force; while, 
should a conviction follow the arrest of its editor, it will be a 
safeguard against the publication of others of the same 
kind* A contemporary suggests that “ it is safer to let men 
“ blow off steam by loading articles and resolutions than 
u to loavo them no means of expressing themselves but by 
“ dynamite.” There is some truth in this; but it scarcely 
applies to leading articles and resolutions having no object 
but to encourage the use of dynamite. It is also true, as 
hj^s been urged, that a paper suppressed in England might 
reappear in America or elsewhere ; but it is scarcely 
logical to say that, because another country may possibly 
tolerate a nuisance, wo ought not to try to get rid of it 
.ourselves. 

The most telling, though far from tlio soundest, argu- 
nfent against the Government prosecution of the Socialist 
journal is the suggestion, which will no doubt bo made 
over and over again, that it is a concession to the demands 
of other Governments, and an attack upon the right of 
political asylum in England. It will bo recollected how 
in & former trial in this country for conspiracy to murder 
a foreign monarch a jury wore induced to give a verdict of 
acquittal by being told that they would do their duty 
though thousands of French cannon wore roaring about 
their 'ears ; bht this is mere claptrap, for the offence with 
which tho defendant in the case of the Fruiheit is charged 
is one against common law and common decency, and it 
can surely need no foreign influence to induce the Execu- 
tive to vindicate either. 

Many eminent as well as obscuror political refugees have 
from time to time sought and fotfnd shelter in England, 
and have been allowed to enjoy their opinions in perfect 
soburity, because they have behaved themselves as quiet, 
peaceful, and honest citizens. Any attempt to interfere 
with*the right of asylum in the case of any of these would 
most justly call forth a storm of indignation, and 
meet with determined opposition. But it is a very 
different thincr when, as in tho present instance, tho refugee 
takes a mean and ignoble advantage of England’s hospitality 
to compass tho death of England’s friends, and to over- 
throw the structare of society upon which tho prosperity 
of England as much as of any other country rests. It is 
certainly to bo deplored that so vulgar and dastardly an 
offenco should be dignified with the namo of a political 
question ; but unfortunately there is too great a tendency 
to make political capital out of any unforeseen incident, 
and this one will probably provo no exception to the rale. 
Wo should have preferred to see tho editor and writers of 
Freiheit undisturbod in their original obscurity, but tho 
same may be said of any low wretch whoso crime makes 
Him for the nonce notorious. We do not, however, lot off* 
the obscure thief or murderer because it is not a good 
thing to help such persons to obtain notoriety. At any 
rate, the arrest has taken place, and the law mast now 
take its course ; if there is anything to be nrged, techni- 
cally or otherwise, in tho defendant’s favour, he will 
certainly have the benefit of it; on the other hand, we 
feel sure that no external agitation or party cry will 
influence tho evon administration of justice. We can, in 
this country, afford to look on the Socialist movoment 
with greater composure than some of our neighbours, for 
our own institutions, being so free and constitutional, are 
less pregnable ; and happily the dark shadow of political 
assassination has not as yet hung ovor us. At the same time, 
thtaw are unquiet elements in society even here, tho exist- 
ence of which it were unwise to ignore ; and, although wo 
should be tho last to advocate any reactionary policy, wo 
deem it *wgrse than foolish to neglect the ordinary pro- 
cautions kgainst disturbance and crime which the Consti- 
tution already furnishes. The Nihilists and advanced 
Socialises aim at something more than mere political 
reforms or changer; they are bent npon the actual do* 
attraction of the .whole framework of society, and are as 


much' tin enemies as the tnjjfglar qr gtMtffer. Still, as 
mere political theorists they have a right to their opinions 
and to beieft alone ; but when they appear as aqeessorieg 
before and after the fact to murder and outrages of which 
the criminal law takes oognizanoe, they ought to answer 
for their misdeeds M without the benefit' of (political) 
“ clergy.” 


TIIE THAMES RIVER BILL* 

T HE Houso of Commons had a good time on Tuesday 4 
afternoon. Thoso who took any part in tho debates”" 
of the Oxford and Cambridge Union will remember the v 
keen excitement aroused in the members by 11 private 
business” as compared with the comparatively languid 
interest which was felt in motions relating to public 
affairs. Considering that public affairs are the proper 
concern of Parliament, it seems strange that this distinc- 
tion should be reproduced in tho House of Commons. Oc- 
casionally, however, it makes its appearance even there. 
Then the benches are filled at four o’clock, and the aspect 
of the House might delude a stranger into the belief that 
the existence of a Ministry was involved in the issae. 
The amusement provided for Tuesday was still more de- 
lightful. PrLvato business may sometimes have the ad- 
vantage ovor pnblio, but both must yield to tho charm of 
a discussion which has for its solo object tho determina- 
tion under which head a particular Bill shall fall. Thero 
ure many members who may care nothing for tho Bill in 
either character ; but none can have a soul so dead as to 
bo indifferent to a debate whether it shall wear one 
character or the other. This was the engrossing occupation 
of Tuesday afternoon. The Thames River Bill was set 
down for tho time of private business, and Mr. Ritchie had 
given notico of an amendment that its character and objects 
were such “as to constitute it a measure of public policy.” 

No wonder that the House was content to put off evftn 
that delightful baiting of Ministers which goes on at 
question time. Sir William Hakcouut’s answers liad for 
the moment no attraction. To hang on Mr. Ritciiik’s 
demonstration that the Bill had been misdescribed as 
private, and to await Mr. Chamberlain’s statement of the 
reasons why he was under no obligation to describe it as 
public, were more agreeable because rarer employments 
than anything which could bo looked for lower down in 
tho notico paper. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s argument was sufficiently convincing 
to relievo him of any suspicion of sharp practice. A 
privato Bill has this conspicuous advantage ovor a public 
Rill — that it takes much less tirao to pass it. Every one 
admits that tho House of Commons is over-burdoned with 
business, and Mr. Gladstone has, so to speak, offered a 
prize to the ingenious inventor who will devise some way 
of lessening tho work it has to do. That fortunate man 
will be declared a public benefactor by the voice of the 
Prime Minister himself. ThiB was the prospect which 
fired Mr. Chamberlain’s ambition, and tho Thames 
Bill seemed to, give him tho opportunity for making 
a first essay towards its realization. It was not 'exactly 
a Government Bill, but it camo sufficiently near being, 
a Government Bill to invest Mr. Chamberlain with tho 
control of.it. “Strictly speaking,” it was tho Bill of 
tho Thames Conservators, and they will havo “ to pay 
“ the expenses of promotion.” But it* has been con- 
curred in by the Board of Trade, and it represents tho 
opinions of a departmental Committee. The Board of 
Trade, in fact, has told tho Conservators what it thinks 
they ought to do, and has generously given them leave to 
do it at thoir own expense. Still, it is not a Government 
measure, and consequently Mr. Chamberlain thought that 
thero was a sufficient array of precedent to justify its in- 
troduction as a private Bill, and thereby to leave the 
Houso more time to give itself wholly to public affairs. 
Perhaps tho House, except when obstruction is very ram- 
pant, does not wish to give itself wholly to pnblic affairs. 
Perhaps it thought that to allow the use of this novel ap- 
paratus for saving time might constitute an inconvenient 
precedent. At all events, it looked with no favour on 
Mr. Chamberlain’s experiment. Mr. Ritchie’s amendment 
was Bedonded by Sir Sidney Watbblow. No private \ 
member could be found to oppose it, and finally Mr* Baxter $ 
“ earnestly appealed ” to the Government to withdraw the 
Bill, and to deal with the question “ in a proper and legit*- 
“ mate manner.” A little earlier ^ the debate Mr, Ashley 
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had declared that the question could sot be clealt with by h 
public* Bill. Private it was, and private it must remain, un- 
less the House of Commons whs prepared to arrogate to it- 
self the power to alter the essential nature of things. There 
was nothing in the speeches of Baron 1)k Worms or Alder- 
man Xawbencb to lead Mr. Chamberlain to throw over 
his subordinate, bnt the reports of the Whip or his own 
Observation of tho House had convinced him by the time 
that lie rose that either the essential nature of things 
must he altered or tho Government would be b&itcu. 
Fortunately, when Mr. Ashley’s impossibilities catno to be 
looked at closely, they proved undeserving of so tre- 
mendous a name. Mr. Ashley had not formed his con- 
, elusion without some evidence to go upon, but ho had not 
been very particular as to the quality of his evidence. It 
is commonly supposed that tho Spoakcr is the authority 
to whom appeal should be made when the object is to 
ascertain what tho rules of the House permit and what 
they forbid; but Mr. Ashley, porhaps wisely, had taken 
care not to ask the Speaker tho question. Ho had only 
referred to “ experienced gentlemon outside.” Mr. Ap.ui.ey 
had in fact taken counsel's opinion on the subject. This 
is a very proper conrso to follow as* a prelude to slating 
a case for tho decision of a court, but it is not usual to 
treat counsel's opinion as a substitute for the decision of a 
court. When Mr. Chamberlain referred the matter to 
the Speaker, it tnrnod out that Mr. Ashley and his ex- 
perienced gentlemen had all been in the wrong togethef. 
There was no objection to tho measure’s being intro- 
duced as a public Bill, and Mr. Chamberlain accordingly 
consented to bring it forward in that character. 

As there will bo other opportunities of considering the 
Bill on its merits — though whether they will bo afforded 
this Session is a little doubtful — it is not necessary to say 
anything about them now. The only question that arises 
out of Tuesday’s debate is tho question whether the Bill 
had any proper claim to tho private character with winch 
Mr. Chamberlain desired to Invest it. Putting techni- 
calities aside, it seems most probable that it had no such 
claim. Mr. Chamberlain contended that under the search- 
ing examination of a Select Committee its faults or its 
virtues would bo at least as thoroughly sifted as in a 
Committee of tho whole House. This argument, if it is 
worth anything, would justify the application of private 
Bill procedure to all legislation whatever. Tho answer 
is that, as regards a great number of Bills, something 
more is wanted than a thorough sifting of their pro- 
visions. Tho House of Commons is not always will- 
ing to bo bound by the report of a Select Gommittoo. 
It wants to exercise its own judgment and to speak 
with its own voice. Nor can it bo said that, if it in- 
sists on doing this in tho case of tho Thames River 
Bill, it will be pledged to show itself equally inquisitivo in 
tho case of every other private Bill. The Thames River 
Bill, as it was described in Tuesday’s discussion, will cer- 
tainly affect interests largo enough to bo regarded as 
public. It deals with no less a question than the navigation 
of tho greatest of English rivers. At present, overy ship 
navigating tho Thames is compelled to carry a pilot, and, 
considering what immense interests would bo affected by 
this regulation, it is only natural that the House of 
Commons should not lightly forego the right of speaking 
its mind upon its clauses one by one. There may bo very 
good grounds for abolishing compulsory pilotage, but tho 
Houso of Commons may fairly wish to weigh theso grounds 
for itself, instead of leaving them to bo estimated by a Select 
Committee. By another provision of tho Bill tho Thamos 
Conservancy is created a nuisance authority and given the 
power of inspecting all factories on tho bank of the river. 
This may be an enactment of great practical value, but it 
is one which the owners of these factories regard with 
some alarm, and though ; if the Bill had remained private, 
they would have been heard either by counsel or in person 
before the Select Committee, this is not at all tho samo thing 
as having their objections threshed out in tho House of 
'Commons. On the whole, therefore, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
second thoughts were bottcr than his first, and Mr. Riichie 
may claim the credit of having helped to train up an 
interesting bnt wayward child in tho way in which it 
behoves him to go. 


CENTRA!* ASIAN AFFAIRS. 


r T^HE remarkable statement made by Sir Charles Dilks 
Jh£ lastf week in the House of Commons, although half 
withdrawn by Lord Hartington, and only confirmed since 
by vague rumour as to the personal intentions of the 
Czar, would of itself suffice to direct attention to the 
condition of that part of Turkistan which borders on 
the Porso-Afghan frontier. Tho ratification, moreover, 
of the Government plans for the abandonment of Cau- 
dal mr, and tho utter anarchy in which Western Af- 
ghanistan is reported to be, make the situation still 
more interesting. To this, again, 1ms to bo added the 
fact that there is, or was very recently, a European 
traveller at Mcrv for the first time for many years. The 
Correspondent of tho Daily News, who has so long been 
hovering about tho outskirts of tho Turkoman district, 
lias at last succcoch'd in penetrating to tho fabulons 
city, as a prisoner it is true, bnt as a prisoner soon to 
bo released. No further intelligence has been recoived 
from this adventurous traveller, excopt an assurance of 
Ins safety and freedom, and tho very important nows 
that tho Russians are actually on the lower conrso of 
tho Tcjcnd Daria or Hori Jiud, tho river which, rising 
in the Hindu Kooali, flows westwards past Herat and ■ 
then northwards into tho desert, whore it loses itself in 
a great swamp or lake, t.ho waters of which, when pro- 
perly utilized, used to give its historical fertility to tho 
oasis of Merv. Another of tho scanty fragments of in- 
telligence which have to bo pieced together by any one 
who seeks for information on these matters has it that tho 
remnant of the Tekkes have asked permission of Ayoub 
to place their families in safety in his dominions, a per- 
mission which, if granted, would hardly be of much valuo 
if it bo true that A your is once jnoro a prisoner in his 
capital, besieged and threatened by mutinous soldiery, 
while revolt and uuardhy are rile throughout tho provinces 
ho used to rulo. 

The situation at tho time that Sir Charles Dilke made 
his singular statement, “on independent authority,” , re- 
specting the intentions of tho Czar was this. Speaking 
roughly, live stages or districts separate the Russian pqsts 
on the Caspian shore from tho Oxua where it leaves Afghan 
Turkistan. Tho first of those is desert, and tlio Russians 
had to surmount it boforo they could attack tho second, 
consisting of tho oasis of tho Akhal Tekkes. Tho resist- 
ance of tho latter at tho fortress of Yengi Shelier or Geok 
Tcpo has delayed them for two years. But this is now 
entirely surmounted, and the power of tho Akhals is defi- 
nitely broken. Between the Akhals and their brethren 
of Merv a second stage of desert, intervenes, then comes 
Merv itself, .and then yet another desert strip bounded by 
tho Oxus. Tho Russians wero left at Tcjcnd, tho lust 
stage before plunging into tho waterless wilderness which 
intervenes between tho Herat river and Merv. Thus placed, 
thoj r have ul ready mastered that road to India of whiedi so 
much has been heard, and which has been mistakenly thought 
to run through Merv itself. Tho road to India from tho 
Northern Khanates and from Orenburg does, indeed, so 
run, but not the road from European Russia by tho Cas- 
pian. The shortest way in this latter case is inside, and 
to tho south of tho rango of mountains which forms tho 
northern frontier of Persia ; but Persia being, at least 
nominally, independent, this does not count. Tho next 
shortest is that which tho latest advances of General 
Skobklftf have put actually in the hands of tho Russians 
to within a stage of Afghanistan. This road is from tho 
Caspian desert and inconvenient ; but a milway has 
already bridged, or is in rapid process of bridging, this 
gap. Thenceforward it is easy enough leading through 
the now subjugated Turkoman country to tho north** 
oustern corner of Persia, where, by way of tho border 
fortress of Sarakhs, close to which the Russians now 
arc, it turns to Herat and to India. Their present posi- 
tion, therefore, or their position before tho mysterious and 
unconfirmed orders to which Sir Charles Dilke re- 
ferred, so to speak, masks Merv, renders it powerless as 
an obstuele on the way to India, and only valuable as 
opening yet another tony, the way from Khiva and the 
north. Now there is a rumour that the recall of General 
Skobeleff, of which tho Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs made so much, concerns only Merv. Unless tho 
Russians are prepared to face the great and terrible 
wilderness between Tejend and Antioch-on-the-Murghab v 
they must drop downward through Persian territory to 
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Borakhs, and thence work upward again. This ^olatiou 
or abuse of a neutral territory has been committed by 
them before in the coarse of the war, but the new CzAg is 
said to look on its repetition with disfavour. All, there- 
fore, that Sir Charles Dilkk’s statement, even if literally 
true, need mean is that General Skoheleff has been for- 
bidden to proseoate his plans against Morv itself at present. 
Considering that tho best authorities doubt the possi- 
bility of so continuing the expedition until next year, this 
is a very small mercy. Considering that, as has been 
shown already, the occupation or non-occupation of Merv 
by the Russians in no way affects the fact of thoir having 
actually cleared away almost every obstacle which lay 
between them and tho Afghan frontier, the mercy is 
smaller still. To mako the recall or the stoppage of oper- 
ations of any real value, the Akhal oasis ought to he 
entirely ovncaated, and nothing bat a post of observation to 
the west of it, if oven that, retained. If this wero dono, 
as sanguine persons hope, there would he somo reason for 
speaking of tho action of the Czar as deserving compensa- 
tory withdrawal on our side. But if it be not dono, tho 
recall of Skoheleff is a more empty form calculated to 
impose only on thoso (and it is to bo feared that they 
are a considerable number) who are utterly ignorant of 
the actual circumstances and geography of the case. Tho 
country which tho Russians have now actually occupied, to 
use a parallel which will bo at once intelligible to all ac- 
quainted with modorn history, stands to Afghanistan, and 
therefore to India, very much in the position which tho 
Valtelline occupied in old days to Italy, and for ihe pur- 
poses of tho Power occupying it, it is as unnecessary to go 
to Merv as it would have beon for Austria, possessing tho 
Valtelline, to go to Chambery. Tho parallel — deserts 
taking the place of mountains — is almost an exact one. 

While this is the caso on tho lower course of the Horat 
river, the way to it being completely clear to tho Russians, 
and the powor of tho Turkomans being restricted to a 
doubtful possibility of maintaining themselves in thoir 
isolated stronghold of Merv, tho districts on the upper 
part of the same river and farther Bouth are in a complete 
statp of anarchy. It is not known whethor tho failure of 
JLvpus to obtain investiture of Candahar from tho Eng- 
lish Government has discredited him with his followers, 
or whether the always smouldering jealousy between 
tho Eastern and Western tribes has once more broken 
ont without special canBe. But his Hcrati and Candahari 
troops are said to be in open mutiny, the Cabuli regu- 
lars alone remaining true ; while away from the capital, 
especially in tho rich corn-producing districts surround- 
ing Far ah, his officers are boing killed or driven off. In 
short, the whole country, from the Turkoman frontier 
to the neighbourhood of Candahar, appears to be in a 
flame. It has been argaod, with tho carious optimism 
which is usually strengthened by ignorance of the Rubjcct, 
and sometimes rewardod by a chance result, that this state 
of l&ings favours tbo prospects of Abdul Rahman. The 
idoOTooms to be prompted by tho same notion, of Afghan- 
istan as a settled and stable unit, only desiring to be in- 
tegral and independent, which has appeared so often in 
the controversies respecting it. The natural condition of 
the country is a condition of intestine war and disinte- 
gration; and it does not in the least follow that a 
tribe will join one candidate for universal sovereignty 
because they have attacked his rival. If Annua Rahman 
is strong onough to overawe Canhnhar and Herat, or clever 
enough to conciliate them, he will gain and hold them, and 
"that is all that can be said. There would be a touch of 
comedy in the suggestod request on his part that our 
troops should remain to countenance him at the southern 
capital. The English partisans of “ scuttling” have 
descanted pathetically on the wrong wo should do to the 
Ameer by remaining at Candahar, and on the harm which 
the mere semblance of his being a protvgo of ours would 
inflict on his chances. All those things, however, are only 
rumour. The facts as known at latest dates remain, that the 
Russians are now complete masters of the road to India up 
to the Afghan frontier, and that the part of Afghanistan 
to which they have thus opened the way is in utter 
anarchy. Peace may of course descend upon Herat, and 
independence may be restored to the Akhal Tekkes. It 
can only be said that every reasonable Englishman will be 
heartily pleased at events which at the present moment 
present not much more probability than is compatible with 
their being not absolutely impossible. 


COUNTTMAYO. ; 

T HE time when the Irish Land Bill is to be laid before 
Parliament draws near, and every scrap of informa- 
tion which can enable Englishmen to judge bow far the 
Bill is at once a comprehensive, a just, and a practical 
measure ought to be eagerly welcomed. The difficulties of 
framing a measure which shall fulfil these conditions are 
seen to be greater and greater the more that snob imper- 
fect information as can be procured is attentively studied. 
It is difficult to make tho measure comprehensive, for 
inside Ireland there are nine or ten Irelands, all distinct 
from one another. It is difficult to make it just, for every 
rule that can be laid down seems to require endless excep- 
tions. It is difficult to make it practical, for as to many 
of its provisions it must be a grave matter of conjec- 
ture how they arc likely to work. Even to makeaprobable 
conjecture as to the future, the guossor must satisfy himself 
ro far as he can as to what are the facts* of the present. 
Unfortunately, a great obscurity hangs over these facts. 
What wo want is the evidence of competent observers, and 
when we get such evidonce as is offered us we frequently 
And that it is subject to groat drawbacks, that it 
is tinged by the peculiar theories of the witness, that 
it is drawn from the knowledgo of a very limited area, or 
that it is the evidence of an outsidor, honest and intelli- 
gent, no doubt, but sent for tho special purpose of making 
tne best report he can in a very short time on a country of 
which he had no previous knowledge. It is much to be 
regretted that there has been so much delay in publishing 
the evidence taken by Lord Bessborough’s Commission. 
The introduction of tho Land Bill has been delayed long 
beyond the date when the Government announced that it 
was ready to bring in its measure, and even with all this 
additional time, the evidence of tho Commission created to 
collect the facts that wero to servo as a basis for tho Bill 
will scarcely be in tho hands of members before they listen 
to Mr. Gladstone’s statement. To Romo extent, however, 
the deficiency is supplied by the vast body of evidence 
collected and published by the Duko of Richmond’s Com- 
mission. Far tho lai^er portion of tho volume relatos to 
Ireland, and the selection of witnesses was at once wide and 
happy. All that can be Raid on the question of Irish land, 
from the point of view of liberal, kind-hearted, far-seeing 
proprietors, was said by Lord Dufferin, Lord Lansdowne, 
and Colonol King-Harman. Professors and soldiers, largo 
farmers and little farmers, buttermon and railway managers, 
Presbyterian ministers, and Roman Catholic bishops, all 
told their tale, and if, after reading all they had to say, we 
still feel the want of more information, it is not because 
their evidence was meagre so much ns because tho subjects 
on which they touched are so vast or so complicated, that 
the little that is learnt about them seems nothing as com- 
pared with tho vastnoss of that which is not learnt. Most 
of the leading English newspapers have also sent special 
Correspondents to Ireland in the last few months, and it 
may bo said to the credit of those sent that 'they have 
tried to learn all that it was in thoir power to learn in the 
circumstances in which they were placod, and that they 
wore superior to any wish to accommodate their roports to 
tho political leanings of the journal in which their reports 
wero to appear. 

Tho Times has just published wh&t may be the con- 
cluding number of its series of reports on Ireland under 
tho head of “ County Mayo.” It is perhaps too un- 
favourable a specimen to be taken hb a fair Bample 
of such contributions to knowledge, but it shows not 
inaptly what wo may and what we may not expect to 
gather from them. What we are told is, no doubt, 
true, and is in itself well worth knowing, fiat it gives 
only the merest scrap of a contribution towards the in- 
formation as to the state of one of the most backward, 
disorganized, and distressed counties in Ireland whioh we 
Bhould like to have placed before ns. It tells us that there 
are some good landlords in Mayo, that the land of these - 
good landlords is low-rented, that pasture in Mayo bos to 
somo extent replaced tillage, that it would not be kind to 
establish peasant proprietors on red bog-land, and that 
rents are sadly in arrear. But on this last point we are 
left in doubt as to what is the date on which the writer is 
supposed to be writing. In an early part of his letter he 
tells us that, since tho partial restoration of order, things 
have mended and rents are coming in. Then follows a 
series of notes on different estates, and in each estate the 
collection of rents appears to be more and more difficult, until 
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In one of the le® t of these picturesque descriptions we find* 1 
the writer painting the scene before him 6n a bright 
January day. It ie very interesting to know how things 
looked in Kayo in January when the Coercion Bill was only 
talked of, but it would be much more . to the purpose to 
know how they look at the end of March now that tho 
Bill has become an Act. A correspondent can only giro 
what ho has got to give. Ho takes notes in different 
places at different times, and pieces them together when 
he has leisure and opportunity. He wonts to learn all he 
can in,a short time, and much the easiest way is to visit 
the best class of proprietors, who are sure to welcomo 
him kindly, and to give him information which they know 
toast redound to their credit, and which it is only just 
'to those and' those like them shall bo placed on record. 
If there was nothing else to report, tho occasion of 
making reports would never have arisen. What we want 
to know is the real state of things in County Mayo. 
What is that has made County Mayo what it is P Colonel 
Deane, one of the witnesses who gave evidence before 
the Duke of Richmond’s Commission, and who had travelled 
over a large part of Ireland in connexion with tho 
Marlborough Fund for relieving distress, spoke thus of 
Mayo as compared with other adjacent counties: — 
M I thought the land looked worse, and tho condition of 
!l the people looked worse, and tho general aspect of tho 
“ holding was more nnkempt and less tidy, and less cared 
“ for.” This is tho general aspect of County Mayo. It 
is the aspect which must be regarded when we ask whether 
tho now Land Bill will for County Mayo bo a practical 
measure. From the point of view of justice, it is certainly 
important to know that even in Mayo there are good land- 
lords with properties fairly thriving. Such landlords have 
an excellent right to aak that justice shall bo done them. 
But, the practical difficulty is to deal with County Mayo 
as Colonel Deane saw it, and not with the little oases 
of prospority to which the Correspondent confined his 
attention. 


Thero are in County Mayo, as in Connaught generally, 
and in the South-West of Ireland, too many people. These 
people are always on tho verge of famine, they are en- 
tirely ignorant of agriculture, they work littlo and badly, 
and they aro inclined to bo lawless. Mayo is an especially 
lawless county. Ouo witness before tho Richmond Com- 
mission said that they had lately got in Mayo as far as 
roasting a man, and lie very properly considered this in- 
excusable. Ho thought that in decency they might have 
confined themselves to houghing cattle. Every witness 
agreed that this population must bo thinned, and that to 
bo a practical measure the Land Bill must start some 
process of thinning it. Tlirco modes of accomplishing this 
desirable end were suggested. Some witnesses thought, 
that by fixing the occupants in their holdings they would 
thin thomselvos. Tho unthrifty and tlics idle would find 
it impossible to rotain their holdings, and then tho thrifty 
and industrious would stop in and take tho place of those 
who, being dispossessed, would go with tho proceeds of 
tho sale iuto the towns or to America. Other witnesses 
talked enthusiastically of migration- — that is, a trans- 
ference of the population from occupied to unoccupied 
Irish lands. It is to projects of this kind that tho 
Correspondent refers when he speaks of tho cruelty 
of planting occupiers on a few acres of bog-land. 
Such schemes are condemned by tho best judges, but 
it is only fair to say that tho schemes actually proposed 
were not so crudely absurd as tho Correspondent, seems to 
indicate. Professor Baldwin, tho leading theorist on tho 
subject, supposes that each family transplanted has given 
it a sum of xol. to start with; and his colleague in tho 
investigation ordered by tho Richmond Commission was 
strong in insisting that drainage must precede colonizing 
unreclaimed lands. Very handsome ideas, it may bo 
remarked in passing, are afloat as to what tho State ought 
to do in the way of drainage. The Bishop of Clonfkiit, 
for example, said that, in his opinion, tho beginning of 
eveiything was to drain tho big rivers. If all the water 
could be got out of the Shannon into the sea, then 
Ireland might bo really happy, although he was quite 
willing to withdraw tho suggestion if it could be shown 
that there wore any Borious engineering difficulties in 
tho way. Tho third machinery is that of emigration, 
and there was a remarkable agreement of testimony that 
there would be no very great reluctance to emigrate if tho 
jpeople could once see that it was to their advantage to 
go, and could be made to feel that they were not going 


under %iy kind of State compulsion. If it can he sup- 
posed that the population of Mayo were in any way thinned, 
what, it may be asked, would bo the result ? Even if wo 
assume that under a marvellously olever Land Bill the law 
of the survival of the fittest is to be the law of hnman ex- 
istence in Mayo, wo have still to ascertain what wo mean 
by the fittest. Tho Correspondent, who had probably got 
sick of being drenched to the skin in his tours, adopts one 
of those hasty generalizations which aro se dear to hurried 
tourists, and lays clown that grazing, nothing but grazing, 
and grazing on a largo scale, will alone do in Mayo. Bat 
an important body of evidence given to the Richmond 
C ommission points in a different direction. Witnesses 
who knew what they wore talking about said tbat tho 
most that could bo got out of tho soil, oven in the moist 
West, was to bo got by a mixture of tillage an(l grazing, 
and that, although tho process could be carried on profit- 
ably on a largo scale, it could also bo carried on profitably 
on a small scale ; and many of them wero of opinion that 
a docent livelihood could bo obtained by spade husbandry 
where a rapid ascent made it impossible that the plough 
should be UBod. 


OUI1 IRONCLAD SOLDIERS. 

T HE mode of warfare practised by tbo British army is 
ahont to undergo a serious chango. That this change 
will from one point of viow bn an improvement is beyond 
question. In their indirect action, at all events, the new 
rules as to summary punishments might have been drafted 
by tho Peace Soeioty. In the brutal days when flogging 
was still resorted to, tho object of all war was unblush- 
iugly acknowledged. Flogging was justified on tho ground 
that it could bo oasily and promptly inflicted ; that the 
offender, though suffering sharply for tho time, rapidly 
recovered from its effects ; and that for these two reasons 
a soldier sen tone od to be flogged was soon as ready as 
before to kill or maim such enemies as came in his way. 
It is plain that if for flogging there can bo substitutes a 
punishment which must necessarily withdraw a nAn j 
from useful service in tho field for somo cohsidorable timfe, 
lie will kill or maim fewer enemies in proportion, and to 
this extent tho object of war will no longer bo attained. 
This fact, oven if it stood alone, would suggest that thfi 
Pcaco Society had had a hand in tho framing of tho rules 
which Mr. Osuokne Morgan cxplaiuod to the House of 
Commons on Monday. To subtract a certain peroentngo 
of British soldiers from tho work for which they havo 
boon enlisted is an appreciable step towards fulfilling tho 
Society's purpose. As it happens, however, this fact does 
not stand alone. Tho new punishments withdraw thoso 
subjected to them from nctivo service in tho field, and 
they do nothing else. All tho eloquonco that has been 
expended on the wickedness and Jolly of inflicting degra- 
dation on British soldiers turns out to havo been wastdlfi. 
Tho new penalties are at least an degrading as flogging. 

In future the soldier who might formerly havo been 
flogged will be punished at the discretion of tho com- 
mending officer in one of tlirco ways. In tho first place, 
ho may sit or stand in irons. Wo say sit or stand, 
because, though neither of these words occur in tho 
rules, it is provided by implication that while in 
irons tho offender must not bo compelled to walk. 
He may bo “ moved from place to place,” but it 
must only be in a “ waggon, cart, or other vehicle.” 
Thero is reason to suspect that this limitation was tho 
result of a compromise between tho Peace Society and 
the War Office. Tho object of the Peace Society was no 
doubt to prohibit all motion on tho part of offenders while 
in irons, since this would havo involved an equal absence 
of motion on the part of tho soldiers employed in guard- 
ing them. It would plainly bo cruel to leave men in 
irons to the fonder mercies of an enemy — say a Boer with 
a flag of truce — who might happen to discover them, and, 
provided that a sufficient number of men could havo been 
found to qualify themselves for being put in irons, tho 
\>fliolo force in tho field might have been required for 
this purpose. Had tho Peace Society been able to 
carry out their wishes in this respect, a new career 
would havo been thrown open to its more adventurous 
members. In no ■way could war havo been more effec- 
tually prevented than by enlisting and committing an 
offence for which tho missionary of peace wonld be 
put in irons. It would havo been too much perhaps to 
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expect Hr. Richard to sacrifice himself in this wdjft bat to 
A yo s nth of active temperament and paoifio enthusiasm the 
new career might have had many charms. It may bo sap- 
posed, however, that at this point the War Office put down 
its foot. No matter how many soldiers might bo in irons, 
it insisted that tho power of changing its place should not 
entirely bo denied to a British army in tho field. After 
their recent triumph in South Africa, tho Peace Socioty 
could afford to be merciful, and offenders in irons may be 
moved from place to place so long ns they are not com- 
pelled to take other than carriage exercise while on tho 
march. The second of the now punishments is seemingly 
to be used when all tho available vehicles are filled with 
soldiorB in irons. It will then bo necessary to inflict some 
penalty which is consistent with motion on tho offender’s 
own legs. He may accordingly ho attached “ to a cart, 
“ Waggon, or horse, so as to compel him to move onward 
44 at a walking pace.” Tho progress through un enemy’s 
country of a regiment in which bad clmractt.rs happen to 
be numerous will henceforward bo a verj' striking spectacle, i 
The main body w ill consist of tho waggons containing tho 1 
men in irons ; attached to the waggons will bo tho men j 
undergoing the penalty of attachment ; while bohind 
those will come a third class of offenders, those sentenced 
44 to carry extra burdens or weights.” Tho selection of 
this last penalty displays great judgment on the part of 
the military authorities. It is necessary to provide for 
the case of all nvailablo vehicles being wanted for tho 
conveyance of men in irons. If the only other form of ! 
summary punishment bad been attachment to a cart, 
waggon, or horse, tho soldiers who had not been guilty of 
any offence would have been obliged to carry their own 
baggage, a state of tilings which might conceivably lmvo ; 
had the demoralizing result of tempting them to qualify them- : 
selves for summary punishment as a preferable alternative 
to becoming a beast of burden. By making carrying 
burdens itself a punishment this undesirable consequence 
is avoided. j 

* Patting aside tho third penalty-, it can linrdly bo denied j 
that the now punishments aro to the full as degrading as 1 
flogging. Potters are traditionally associated with convicts 
and galley slaves, and to put a soldier in tho position of 
the extra horse behind a return coal- waggon is as little 
Jikely to maintain his self-respect as any plan that can bo 
thought of. If this were all, however, tho objection to 
tho new rules would not bo worth considering. All pnn. 
ishment is more or less degrading; and, so long as it is 
only inflicted for acts which in themselves imply more or 
less of degradation in tho offender, it is quito fitting 
that it should bo so. The real faults of tho now rules 
are that the infliction of them is likely to prove ex- 
tremely inconvenient and not particularly deterrent. 
Before 1879 a soldier convicted of drunkenness or insubor- 
dination in presence of the enemy, or of marauding in an 
enemy’s country, was mndo to feel that indulgence in these 
pleasures brought with it sharp physical suffering. Flog- 
ging took 110 time, and only withdrew a man from his duty 
for a very short time. Under tho new rules it will no 
longer bo possible to inflict sharp physical suffering. Sitting 1 
or standing in irons is no doubt unpleasant, bnt it canuot : 
bo Bftid to give actual pain unless tho infliction is prolonged j 
for some considerable time. It is accordingly provided j 
that any ono or more of the now punishments may bo ro- j 
peated for fourteen days, so long as not more than throe ! 
of these days are consecutive. To inflict the maximum ! 
penalty, therefore, will require nineteen days. During 
all this time soldiers undergoing punishment will be 
useless. A man in irons would be useless in a charge, 
and as he may only bo moved from place to place in a 
waggon, cart, or other vehicle, I10 could only tako part in 
one conducted after the manner of tho ancient Britons. 
Nor would an infantry soldior be of much service while 
attached to a cart, waggon, or horso, moving onward at a 
walking pace. Carts and waggons will naturally bo found 
well in tho rear of the army, and a horso which in de- 
ference to the man attached to him could only be moved 
forward at a walking pace, will bo less in the way thqpo 
*thftn in tho front. As regards the bearers of tho 
burdens, they could hardly be sent to attack tho enemy 
without risking the lo9s of the baggage; nor, even 
if this danger were disregarded, would a detaohment 
of heavily laden porters advancing with shouts of 44 By 
your leave” be likely to create much alarm. Con- 
sequently all tlieso punishments must go on at a con- 
venient distance fw>m tins enemy, or they must not be 


iuflieted wbtn the Army is in the field. In thr fbrweroass 
every man who is inclined to skulk will take care to get 
put in itpos or tied to a cart’s tail as soon ia the enemy is 
knpwn to be at band, or else the new metis of enforcing 
discipline will cease to operate just at; the time when dis- 
cipline most needs to be enforced. It is still more likely 
perhaps that these penalties will never be imposed at all, 
since officers are to take care that they are 14 inflicted in 
41 such a manner as is not calotdated to cause injury or 
44 to leave any permanent mark,” thereby aiding the detec- 
tion of deserters, a measure entirely opposed to Radioal 
notions of liberty. As officers will not wish to incur Any 
responsibility in this matter, they will naturally do nothing, 
exoopt under the advice and almost in the presence of the 
rogi mental surgeon. During, and for some time after, 
an engagement this gentleman will be wanted elsewhere, 
and ho will scarcely have time to consider whether the 
continuance of tho punishment will be prejudicial to the 
offender’s health — a duty expressly imposed on him by the 
new rallies. Altogether, therefore, the punishments whioh 
it is now proposed to introduce exactly meet the presumed 
wishes of tho adversaries of flogging. By making the 
maintenance of discipline almost impossible, they still 
further diminish the already impaired efficiency of the 
British army. 


RUSSIA. 

I T is impossible that the new Czar should have done 
much as yet to indicate the uso which ho intends to 
make of the groat power which has devolved on him. 

He has had neither leisure nor time to adopt auything 
that can bo called a policy. But the little that has been 
done by or in Russia since his accession Harmonizes with 
tho popular belief that his general wish is to keep Russia 
out of foreign complications and to introduce somo mea- 
sures of internal reform. Tho speech of the Crown Prince 
of Germany at Moscow may bo accepted as a propf that he 
secs no difficulty in making tho ties that have so long 
united Germany and Russia at least as strong as they ever 
were. Tho Prince of Roumania has been turned into a 
king ; and; although it may be said with truth that he 
won liis crown at Plevna, still he is connected with the 
Royal Family of Prussia, and has only assumed his diguity 
after having satisfied Austria that Lib little kingdom will 
j appreciate at its proper value tho maintenance of friendly, 
j if not dependent, relations with her Western neighbour. 

! In the most recent discussions on the Greok question the 
\ influence of Russia is said to have been exercised with 
, now energy in the interests of peace. What is the real 
j significance of tho recall of General Skobelkff it is im- 
■ possible to say nt present., but the statement that he was 
• recalled because be wished to push forward to a settlo- 
| ment far outside his previous sphere of operations may bo 
provisionally accepted. For the sake of Russia, as much 
as for that of Europe, it may be hoped that theBO are all 
signs of a wish on the part of the Czar for peace, each 
slight, but taken together of somo real importance. Of 
ono thing there can bo no doubt, and that is that, if 
Alexander III. purposes to devote himself to intornal 
reforms, he will have enough to occupy his attention. 
Before, howovor, he can give his mind to vexed 
questions of domestic government, he must, it is said, 
put down tho Nihilists. It is to bo feared that putting 
down the Nihilists is a thing easier to talk of than to 
do. The notion of a grand combination of Governments 
to stamp out Nihilism, as if it were the cattle plague, 
does not seem very promising. It may be possible to 
make a secret society more socret, bub that is all. A 
Government, too, like the German Government eah do 
something to check tho spread of revolutionary and 
demoralizing teaching within its own borders. But 
Nihilism, so far as it is a peculiarly Russian form of a 
general disease, can only be dealt with in Russia and by 
Russians. What makes Nihilism really alarming is not 
that tho Nihilists managed to kill the late Czar, but that 
those who have to defend the present Czar against his 
enemies "seem to be either marvellously inefficient or very 
untrustworthy. The curious thing is that what the 
Nihilists intend to do is known to the Government officials, 
and what the officials intend to do is known to the Nihilists, 
the only difference being that the Nihilists act upon what A * 
they know, and the officials do not. In some mysteriou^ y 
way the Nihilists aro supplied with intelligence.' which can 
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only oomd from persons who hare access to quarters 
very high in the, official world. That he has enemies 
who .openly say that if he does or does not do this 
or that thing they will kill him, is enough to sadden 
the life, although it may not break the courage, of the 
Czar ; but that there is so much reason to distrust thoso 
who ought to bo his friends is probably a still greater trial 
to him. 

When the happy time oomoB for the Czar to bo free 
from the anxieties caused by Nihilism, and for his mind to 
be seriously turned to domestic reforms, ho will have to 
consider and deal with two subjects of primary import- 
ance. These are the institutions by which the local needs of 
his people are supposed to be mot, and tho distressed state 
of the peasantry. Ho will have a very difficult task beforo 
him. To creato is easy in Russia, but to get creations to 
Work is very hard. The scheme of local scif-governmont 
decreed by the late Czar in 1864 was theoretically* a very 
good scheme. There woro created district assemblies in 
which nobles and peasants sat by election, and which 
were intended to manage the affairs of tho district, 
to look after charitable institutions, to promote education, 
and to make r roads. Thero woro provincial assemblies 
composed of delegates from the district assemblies which 
were to do for tho provinces what, the minor assemblies 
■were to do for tbo districts. On paper this reads as if an 
excellent beginning of representative institutions had been 
made, and the scheme was not altogether a failure. It. 
failed ; but it did not fail altogether, or from tho outset. 
In many parts of the Umpire it was nover brought into 
operation, for there was a complete absonco of competent 
persons to sot tho machinery going. In other parts there 
was much energy and enthusiasm displayed at first, and 
then, when tho first exeitoment had passed away, apathy 
took tho placo of zeal. The peasants sent representatives 
to the district assemblies, but none of those sent could 
afford to go away from their homes and form part of 
tho provincial assemblies. There was in tho first years 
after the emancipation of the serfs a spirit of vague and 
unpractical but ardent Liberalism in a largo portion of 
tho nobility, and thoso who were imbued with those 
feelings caught eagerly at tho chance of making their 
views felt in local assemblies. But they got tired of 
taking what scorned thankless trouble, and if they con- 
tinued to attend, they attended moro and moro as a 
matter of routine. The Government strictly forbade any- 
thing like political discussion, and this made the pro- 
ceedings seem tamo and uninteresting. The ratepayers, 
too, complained that their rates woro increased, and yet 
they never got tho roads which ought to have been fho 
great practical work of the assemblies. Local assemblies 
have, in fact, failed, because Russia lias not as jot got men 
who know what local assemblies ought to do, and how 
what is resolved on ought to be carried out. What has hap- 
pened already will probably happen again. Any now system 
of local self-government will fail as tho old system 
lias failed until thero are men to bo found to carry it out 
properly. With tho spread of education, and with tho de- 
velopment of material wealth, tho right raon will probably 
by degrees show themselves. 13 ut for this time, peace and 
a wise Government uro needed, and tho road to real local 
self- government lies, not through schemes for establishing 
it, but through the preparation of tho ground on which it 
is to rest. 

Tho condition of the peasantry is a more urgent subject 
for consideration than local self-government. There is no 
doubt great distress, ami there is probably discontent 
among tho peasantry. The Russian poor aro very patient 
and deeply attached to the Czar ; but arson is the familiar 
form of peasant discontent in Russia, and thero has boon 
too much burning going on recently, although not very 
lately, to leave it doubtful that thero are at least the 
germs ^ of discontont among tho peasantry. But, if 
there is any; doubt about tho discontent, there is nono 
about the distress. Last year there was in many parts 
a total failure of crops. This, although tho most imme- 
diately powerful, is not tho most serious, cause of sufforinf. 
The weather, it may bo hoped, will change for the better 
in Russia, as in other parts of Europe in which wo 
;are more interested. What is serious iB that there are 
pormanent causes of distress, and that they are permanent 
is Bhown by the faet that, aeeordiug to all accounts, the 
Russian peasant has in recent years been living on his 
capital, selling oft his cattle, and parting with his little 
•tore of accumulated wealth. Among theso permanent 


Offenses of distress the following seoip to be the most im** 
porfcant. The burden of taxation, Imperial and local, is 
crushing, and Protection in the most exaggerated form 
adds to the cost of everything that is needed for the 
improvement of the country. All that the Govern- 
ment can do to mitigate this burden is to pursue a 

S of peace, and to lower import duties whenever 
lo. > Then tho Boil of a considerable portion of 
,Kussia is exhausted. It will not pay for the labour 
which is necessary to cultivate it, and it has only not 
gone out of cultivation boeauso artificial means have been 
employed to chain the labourer to the soil. The Bcrf 
has beeu emancipated from tho authority of tho nobles, but 
ho has not been given tho liberty of loaving tho land 
which it docs not pay him to cullivato. What tho 
Government can do to help tho labourer who is suffering 
from this causo is to promote migration from districts 
where tho soil is bad and labour superabundant to other 
districts where tho soil is good and labour scanty, and 
thero aro many districts of this kind in Unssia. This 
sounds tolerably simple, but it involves groat difficulties in 
its execution ; for tho whole Bchemo of emancipation was 
based on certain payments being made by way of compen- 
sation to tho proprietors ; and, if the communes do not 
pay what thoy aro bound to do, some fresh means must be 
found to compensate tho proprietors or to recoup the 
Government, if it has found tho money for buying up 
tho rights of tho proprietors. It is also lo be feared 
that tho distress of tlio peasants is in somo degree 
attributable to a moral change produced by tho emanci- 
pation itself. They were flushed with delusive hopes; 
they grow moro lazy, and much moro drunken. The 
Government has done ^ili that it could to chock this evil 
in Uie way of taxing liquor, and probably nothing very 
effectual can be done immediately to counteract, tho conse- 
quence of an abrupt change from an old state of things to 
a now. Lastly, tbo great agrarian change of emancipation 
has undergone tho fate which seems to await all great 
agrarian changes. It did much good, but it also did 
much barm. I11 too many eases it put the peasant in 
a position in which ho had really no chance of suc- 
cess. Sometimes it gavo him a holding on which ho 
might li.ivo lived bad it not been that his holding was 
charged with the payment of Rums which, except in very 
good years, the land would not cnublo hi in to meet. 
Sometimes it. gavo him the holding he occupied, but this 
holding was too small for him to live on it ; ho has had 
to go great distances to find other land that I10 could hire, 
and tho curtailment of tho operations of tho great land- 
owners has shut him out from selling his labour. To g ivo 
peasants so circumstanced a fair chance is an aim worthy 
of tho aspirations of tho best intontionod Czar, but it 
would obviously involve a new agrarian change hardly less 
than that of' the emancipation. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 

rjlHIO Local Government Board have lately printed a 
-L very valuable return showing tho results of tho local 
visitations jnado by their Medical Inspectors for the last 
ten years. By the aid of this paper we can learn when 
the visitation was made, what woro tho sanitary defects 
which tho Inspector found existing, and what had been 
dono to remedy them up to the 1st of January, 1880. The 
point that first suggests itself in looking, at this paper is 
the partial nature ol tho information contained in it. A 
separate column shows tho ground on which the visitation 
was ordered. It is lo tho credit of tho Local Government 
Board that in u great number of instances this ground 
was the Regisi kak-G enkrm/s return of tho death-rate in tho 
district. Very often it was tho occurrence of some specific 
outbreak of disease. But in all cases the visitation was 
specially ordered. There has not since tho establishment 
of the Local Government Board, or since the passing of 
Mr. Stansfelp’s Sanitary Act, which for fho first timo 
placed every district finder tho jurisdiction of a single 
sanitary authority, been any attempt at a systematic 
visitation of tho whole country. When things have 
gone very wrong, and an extraordinary percentage of 
the population has died or fallen sick of a disease 
which is known to bo caused by some sanitary de- 
fect, a medical Inspector lias come down and investi- 
gated the conditions under which the inhabitants of 
that particular placo are living. But ho lias dono 
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nothing more. All round the infected spot there may be 
others, in which the onuses of disease are equally abundant, 
though at that particular moment not equally fruitful. 
Bad air and bad water are always able to kill, but they do 
not always care to use their power. Inasmuch, however, 
as their action is perfectly known, there is not the slightest 
reason for waiting until an outbreak of disease or a start- 
ling rise in the death-rate proves them to bo at work. If 
a hundred villages are in an equally bad position as regards 
water supply, it is only common prudence to take similar 
measures with regard to thorn, though the disease which 
commonly follows from the use of such water has os yet 
only followed in five or ten cases. What was wanted 
sifter the passing of the Sanitary Reform Act was a syste- 
matic inspection of the whole country. If this had been 
undertaken, the Local Government Board would have 
known, and Parliament would havo known, exactly how 
the case stood ; what Banitary evils there were to be reme- 
died, and what measures would bo required to remedy them. 
Whether this investigation had been undertaken by the Local 
Government Board or by the local authorities would not have 
greatly mattered. Had it been entrusted to the latter, tho 
Local Government Board would have prescribed the forms 
to be used and dictated, the questions to bo answered ; and, 
if the answers in any case had been very unexpected, tlio 
same authority would have tested them by means of its 
own Inspectors. It is conceivable that an obstructive 
local authority might havo sent in a much too favourable 
account of tho purity of tho water in their district, but 
they would not have boon likely to make a false statement 
of the source from which it was derived. They might, 
for example, havo made such a roturn as this : — “ Quality 
“ of water — excellent; source of supply — surface wulls." 
Upon receiving this exceedingly improbable statement, tho 
Local Government Board would have accepted the fact as 
to the source of tho supply, and havo made an inquiry on 
its own account as to tho quality of tho water. After a 
' few instances of this sort, tho motive for painting facts too 
lavonrably would have disappeared, and wo might have 
looked forward to getting a fairly accurate account of tho 
Banitary condition of tho whole country. Had this been 
obtained, the way wonld havo been very much cleared for 
further sanitary legislation. As it is, it is always possible 
for those who dislike such legislation to persuade them- 
selves and others that auy particular case of sanitary mis- 
chief is only exceptional. As regards somo largo areas, 
the Report of the Medical Officer of Health makes it 
impossible to maintain this view. Hr. Child’s reports 
on the sanitary condition of Oxfordshire, for example, 
contained statements which must havo occasionally pricked 
the conscienco even of the most stolid local authority. 
But exceptions, oven frequent exceptions, havo not the 
same ofteot as a rule. If overy county in England and 
Wales had boon shown to be in at least as bad a condition 
as Oxfordshire, there would have been at least a chance of 
something being done. 

Unfortunately a table printed across a folio pago is not 
easy reading, and the money of tho local Government 
would be well spent if they would put together the main 
facta of this return in a cheap and convenient form, and 
take steps to ensure its genoral distribution. A good many 
lingering delusions would thus bo swept away. It could no 
longer be bolievod, for example, that all that local authori- 
ties want is enlightenment, and that when it has been 
brought homo to them that this or that sanitary defect exists 
within their jurisdiction they will at once repair it. Un- 
fortunately such a thoory has no foundation in experience. 
Although every one of the visitations recorded in this 
return had its origin in actual disease, or in an abnormal 
mortality, thero are many instances in which the mischiefs 
pointed out years ago as the cause of disease or death are as 
prevalent as over. Thus at Chesham in Buckinghamshire 
the Inspector reported in 1871 that the water was polluted. 
In June 1879 it was still polluted, and in December 
1879 a scheme for improving it was only “ under con- 
11 sideratiem/’ In Goolo, in Yorkshire, there was in 1871 
“ every kind of insanitary condition in its most aggravated 
44 form, 1 " and especially “bad water/' In January 1880 
the Report is as follows: — “There is no proper water 
“ supply, and many of the wells are polluted. The water 
11 question has recently been much discussed, and it seems 
41 probable that a private Company will be started to 
44 supply the town/ 1 At Perry Street, in Kent, in 1871 
the wells were polluted, and there was no system of 
drainage or sewerage* In 1875 the mains of a neighbour- 


ing water Company had been laid thvoftgjhoet the hamlet, 
but few householders had kid on the water. In 1876 
there was still no drainage or sewera^wovided, and, as 
a note is appended, stating that “ the medical Officer of 
“ Health is not appointed under the Board's orders, and 
“ no reports have been received since 1876/' it may safely 
bo assumed that none has been provided up to this time. 
At Abingdon, m 1872, the water supply was “ mostly from 
11 surface wells in porous soil, soaked with exoremental 
44 and other filth." In 1879 a schema for supplying the 
town with water had been “approved by the Local Go- 
“ vernmont Board.” At Andover, in 1872, the water supply 
was pointed out as the principal cause of diphtheria, and 
in 1879 it was still “ chiefly derived from shallow wells, 
“ near privy pits and cesspools." The continuance of 
this state of things is the less excusable because u about 
“ one-third of the town is supplied by a private Company 
“ obtaining water from a deep well in the chalk." At 
Bingham, in Nottinghamshire, in 1872, there was im~ 
perfect drainage and polluted water. In 1879 the drainage 
was “ same as before," and in the wator supply there were 
“ no alterations." At Wellington, in 1872, the water was 
“ liable to pollution," and in 1879 tbo supply was still 
44 mostly derived from wells expoBod to pollution." Still, 
something had been done. A scheme for providing water- 
works had been projocted and abandoned. 

W e have taken our examples entirely from the first two 
years comprised in tho return, lest it should be said that a 
sufficient interval had not been allowed for the representa- 
tions of the Medical Inspectors to bear frnit. If they had 
been extended to the subsequent years, the record would 
have been still less satisfactory. It is quite true that in 
many of the places visited there haB been a real improve- 
ment — tho fact being, of course, that where a sanitary 
authority chooses to mend its ways it has no difficulty in 
finding a placo for ropentanco. But tho point which is 
most impressed on tho reader by the Btatemonts in the 
return is the powcrlessnoss of the Local Government 
Board to do anything with a sanitary authority which 
docs not choose to mend its ways. Against such thore is 
no law. 


OLD ENGLISH CHURCH WINDOWS. 

I N Much Ado about Nothing wo find how tho imagery of Bel’s 
priosts in the old church window caught the attention of the 
cunning . Bornchio, who, it may be inferred, was no student of 
painted glasH iu general, though ho could yet feel a sympathetic 
interest in 11 body of men who could be as deceitful to their kingly 
benefactor ns he himself was to the Prince of Arragon. But, apart 
from Bonieliio, we can imagine an antiquary who might as fully 
devote himself to the study of church windows as did Old Mortality 
to sepulchral inscriptions, and wo could rather envy tho man who 
hud means and opportunity to travel front church to church— now 
in somo venerable city, now on the green banks of a flowing stream — 
to observe tho manifold devices of tracery, and to study such illumi- 
nated panes as tho ecclesiastical revolutions of the past have spared. 
Though overy hook is not a groat action, every great action, we 
are assured by Luther, is a book, which be who understands may 
read. ( Whether the arch reformer would have considered a 
mediaeval minster a great action we are not sure ; but a whole 
volume of thought is unfolded by such a building, whioh is one of 
the greatest intellectual achievements of the dark ages. The stained 
windows are the illustrations of this fine volume, and the study of 
them iB in a special way an art education. Between the rudeness of 
the lights of the Saxon chapel at Bradford-upon-Avon, and the 
glorious eastern window of Carlisle, with its powerful colouring, there 
is a wide field of art management. But a sincere and earnest purpose 
pervaded the successive modes of treatment. The wild play of fancy 
that expressed itself in the queer sculptures of misereres, gargoyles, 
and corbels found no place in the windows, which were constructed 
with regularity and beauty ; the panes illustrated the religidus in- 
struction of the priest, while the iridescont illumination from the 
pictured figures of prophets, saints, and martyrs was but a symbol of 
tho enlightenment imparted by their spiritual presence. The Saxon 
window was for utility, not ornament, while tbo traceried light 
was not more for utility than for the perfection of the whole 
design of tho building it servod. Even in so-celled classical archi- 
tecture, as examplcd by St. ‘Paul’s Cathedral, the windows, If un- 
glazed, would be mere cavernous boles, and are never, ns separate 
features, worthy of study. They are, in fact, only indispensable 
apertures, so arranged as to impair in as slight a degree as possible 
the complete eifect of tho building they illuminate. But fee 
windows of a Gothic church, instead of being ameoessanr imper- , 
tinence, are the living principle of the whole composition ; end' 
the very life of the building may be said to throb through fee 
veinlike ramifications of tracery. The poorest Gothic church is 
dignified when pierced with good windows, and fee finest 
church loses its distinction by having mean and impoverished 
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^hta. &vm whan hare of glass, a traceried Window like the 
western light of Ttatern is aa lull of artistic meaning «a a leadens 
tree with Its feathering branches drained in a clear blue sky; but, 
when flush with colour and glowing with imagery, it is aa graceful 
aa the lime tree with all its leafyhonours thick about it, 

Of Salomon's Temple we are told that he " made windows of 
narrow lights,” and of his Palace in Lebanon that “ there were 
windows in three rows and light was against light in three ranks.” - 
The Temple and Palace windows, with the doors, were square 
headed, and therefore we may assume inferior in beauty to the 
triple stories of some English cathedrals, sucli as Ely or Peter- 
borough. The tradition oi narrow windows was long maintained 
in Western as well as in Eastern architecture ; and in the Saxon 
awLEarly Norman church we find but contracted openings, much 
like the loopholes or arrow-slits of a castle; and they might 
have served the same purposo in days when a church happened 
to be Ihe only fortress against a sudden attack. The Saxon 
window was splayed within and without, the narrowest part 
being towards the centre. The poor attempt at ornamentation 
by annular mouldings on the dividing pillar of a double arch 
was dismissed in the succeeding style, the vnoro advanced 
Romanesque window being sufliciently enriched with zigzag, 
chevron, or other ornament on its margin. The simple lancet aperture 
continues to remind us of the narrow lights of the contemporary 
fortress, but the maturely-developed thirtoeuth-contury combination 
of lights expanding within to a singlo widely splayed opening 
suggests rather the bay window of the old English manorial hall. 
The famous “Five Sisters” in tlio northern transept of York 
Cathedral, with their original Early English diapered glass, uro 
doubtless the grandest example we possess of the pure lancet, 
style ; and, viewed in connexion with the unrivalled lantern of 
the groat central tower, they are a piece of architecture that not 
only York, but all Engtpd, may bo proud of. Dickens’s adini ra- 
tion of them was manifested by his “ Talo of tlio Five Sisters of 
York ” in Nicholas Nicklcby, but ho has placed their origin at 
the earlier part of the sixteenth century instead of towards 
tho middle of the thirteenth. The eastern end of the chapter- 
house of Oxford Cathedral can bo cited as a noble specimen 
of the later style of lancet, where the entire inside hay is 
tilled by an arcade of graduated arches, three of which are 
pierced, the arches resting on slender clustered shafts with foliaged 
capitals. Though York Cathedral antlered from the incudiarisin 
of Martin, tho lunatic, tho worse visitation of a ’Wyatt hurl been 
spared. That wretched architects operations at Salisbury Callin- 
dral were at tho time pronounced “tasteful, effective, and judi- 
cious”; but it was owing to him that tho many-hued splendour 
that ouco poured through tho thirteenth-century window's of 
Sariiru, and damasked llio iloor like a garden ol‘ summer flowers, is 
now exchanged for a monotonous glare of light that distresses the 
eye, not only by tho sense of what is lost in pictorial charm, but 
by tho exhibition it affords of the other senseless innovations 
of tho earno hand. That a bishop and an architect could, 
bo lato as tho year 1788, step down to the. level of an ignorant 
glazier, and join with him in literally pounding to pieces the 
saintly windows of ono of tlio most perfect churches in 
Christendom, and casting them, as is snid, by barrow-loads into 
tho town ditch, would seem incredible; but there exists a letter 
from tho glazier himself that shows liow unlimited was the havoc 
and confiscation. This letter was written on 10II1 June, 1788, by 
John Berry, glazier, of Ilarnhani, to John Lloyd, Esq., of Conduit 
Street, Hanover Square, London, who had at least more taste than 
Bishop Barrington, for ho cared to possess the media; oil glass 
which tho prolate thought only worthy of a ditch. “ {Sir, — This 
day 1 have eeut you a Box full of old Staind and Painted Glass 03 
you desired me to duo wich 1 liopo it will sute your Purpos it his 
the best that I can got at Present. But I expot to Dealt to 
Poceais a great dealo very suue as it his of now use to we and we 
Dae it for the lead if you want eney more of tho same sorts you 
may have what thear his, if it will pay lor Taking out, as it his a 
Beal of Truble to what Beating it to Poceais his you will send mo 
a lino aa sune aa Posobl for wo urogoain to move ore glaring shop 
to aNother Plaso and thin we to save ti great! Dealo more of the 
like sort wich I ham your most Orablo Servnt John Berry.” The; 
original of this elegant letter, endorsed “ Berry ye Glazier about 
boating the fino painted Glass ’Window at Sarum. to pieces to save 
tho Load,” is still extant, and was lately printed in the Proceedings 
of the Wiltshire Archceolotjicul Society* Tho lancet windows of 
Salisbury and Ripon are as severe and stately as the figures of tho 
warriors and priests ou the altar- tombs they look down upon, but the 
sameness of outline and detail, after fifty years' repetition, began 
to pall upon the designer, and, by a natural transition, led on to 
the so-called geometrical stylo, which endured for tho next hall- 
century, or from a.d. 1250 to 1300. Though the diagrams of tho 
Book of Euclid are exemplified rather than their properties, the 
mathematical relations of t&ngent&l circles and spherical triangles 
are hardly more interesting than the artistic devices which we find 
in windows of the geometrical period. In this style are the lights 
of Lincoln Cathedral; and the author of the metrical Latin Lifo 
of St Hugh is justly proud of tho storied pomp of tho figured 
panes he describes. The east window is the largest to be found 
of its doss, and consists of one grand pointed arch, having a large 
circle in the head which touches two smaller subordinate circles, 
the whole of the tracery being formed of a concentric repetition 
of circles relieved on their inner rims with leafage. The two 
windows in the transept are, according to the biographer of St. 
Hugh just cited; the two eyes of the church, and signify the 


bishop and the dean; the bishop looks towards the south, as in- * 
vitiog the coming of the Holy Spirit for man's privation ; and the 
dean towards the north, as being the region of the Prince of the 
Air, to ward off his advances. That in the north transept, with 
its wheels within wheels, and rings full of eyes, reminds us of the 
mystic vision of Ezekiel, from which perhaps t M idea of itsdesigu 
was taken ; the throne encompassed by a rainbow, and the likeness 
of a man upon it, being here reproduced with the ^ Christian ac- 
cessories of the saints in conflict below and in triumph above. 
The tracery of tho circular window in the south transept, 
which encloses two pointed ovals with their spandrils, has 
been compared by Dugin to tho fibres of a loaf, and by 
Mr. Freeman to the branchos of a tree without its trunk; but 
the tracery appears to us to resemble two BprftVB of a vino, and for 
beauty of execution is worthy to be compared with tho natural 
growth. The windows of Exeter Cathedral are said to exhibit a 
greater variety of geometrical tracery than any othor building in 
tho kingdom, and would as much puzzle to describe as to. re- 
invent, Circles, spherical triangles, and simple curves are combined 
with every grace out that which is convoyed by tho flowing lines of 
the succeeding period. No two windows are alike side by side, 
but they Correspond in opposite pairs, and show what fertile in- 
vention was expended in wluit was considered the very soul of 
the edifice. The great west window, with the oxpansivo rose 
that fills its pointed arch, is a fitting crown-piece to the external 
screen, with its storied ranks of kings, warriors, aaiuts, and 
apostles. 

Tho Five Sisters of York Minster might alone give character to 
that vast pile ; but its “ walls of glass ” pass from the lancet to tho 
geometrical form, and thence to the most perfect patterns of flow- 
ing nnd perpendicular trocory. Those w ho argue that tho fourteenth- 
century period of construction was tho culmination of beauty in 
Gothic tracery can hardly need a more exquisite example than tho 
great decorated window of the western facade of York. It is in- 
ferred to have been tho work of Archbishop Melton, who is ex- 
pressly said to have given, A.n. 1330, the painted glass. No 
stone of tho original tracery remains, tlio windows having been 
some yours since restored ; but, so exact is the reproduction, 
that could the spirit of ancient woik bo conveyed into fresh 
design us tx illy as in this imitation, we might almost bolievo in 
the transmigration of tho soul of the old architect into tho now, 
which is at present a difficult belief. Each feature of tho 
geomoil ical wiudow in the aisles of tho nave is a complete 
figure of itself, but in the flume-like waving* of the tracery 
of the western lip lit each part is as necessary to the whole design 
ns each leaf is to u flower. Consistently with its period of art 
tlio menials uro filled with canopied images of archbisbopB and 
saints, which aw finished with the delicacy of oil-painting. Tho 
only window in England that can bo brought into rivalry with 
this one is tlio civ-L window of Carlisle Cathedral, which is nearly 
of the same date and character. The latter is the larger of tho 
two, and has been pronounced by Mr. Ferguson to be “without 
exception tho most beautiful design for window tracery in the 
world.” Every critic does nut agree with Mr. Ferguson in giving 
( -arlisle the preference, but tlio difference is rather of opinion than 
of fact. Hero we may remark that York is tho museum of 
England for stained class. Homo of tho earliest colour glazing 
in tho country is a portion of a .Jesse iu tho second window from 
tho west, ou the north side of the clerestory of tho Cathe- 
dral mi vo. The date is pronounced by Mr. ’Winston to 
be about 1200, and much earlier than tho Early English 
glass of Canterbury Cathedral. Tho great eastern window 
is two centuries later (A.J». 140.1), tho artist being allowed 
three years for tho fulfilment of his contract to glazo^iU light*. 
Hu did his work with loving Caro, and tho poetic grace of his 
figures, with their distinctions of light, shade, and colour, ara 
worthy of the superb reticulation of stonework in which they aro 
shrined. The window is 78 feet by 33, and is the largest in 
England. Jt would have been somewhat excelled by tho east 
window of Gloucester, only that tho Litter is unglazed in its lower 
compartment. Almost as notable ns the minster for stained glass 
arc smun of tlio parish churches of York. That these should have 
escaped the jasrions of tho Deformation nnd of tho Rebellion is . 
as surprising as the saving of tho windows of the minster through 
two successive conflagrations. Tho church of All Saints has 
in tlm north nirin a representation of tho Last Judgment, such as 
might have inspired the fir?* of tho three terrible Advent sermons 
of Jeremy Taylor. The fifteen days of prodigy before that supremo 
event, as related by St. Jerome “ out of the Jews’ hooks,” and re- 
told by the eloquent divine, are hero ns thrillingly depicted as in 
his language, and it might bo interesting to compare on the spot 
tho discourse with the medimval artist’s jircsentution, where the 
rising and sinking of the ocean, tlio gathering together of monsters 
nnd men, the rivers of fire, the falling stars, tho earthquakes and 
rending rocks, the trees distilling blood, the fall of castles and 
towors, the birds 1 hat mourn and change their songs into thrones 
and sad accents, tho opening graves ana tho rush of the reviving 
dead into the caverns of the earth, the filial vision of the flaming 
world and' of demons conveying tho wicked to their place and 
of angola carrying the righteous to Abraham s bosom, are scenes in 
tho theatre of mighty horrors. 

A milder, hut. no loss favourite, subject was tho Jesso window, of 
which that of St. Michael’s, Spurriergnto, York, was once a lino 
example. Dorchester, in Oxfordshire, is remarkable that Jesse's 
figure is carved in stone, and the branchos of the tree that springs 
up from his loins are formed out of the stonework of tho lights. 
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Tbo Jesse in the splendid oast window of Bristol Cathedral is 
framed in tracery whose symbflidal character is exp*ss#ve of the 
mystery of the Holy Trinity, to whom the church is dedicated. 
This jh evident from ooch group of the vertical and radiating lines 
resolving iuto triple compartments. 

The famous windows of Fairford, in Gloucestershire, have been 
worthily reproduced in coloured plates by the Arundel Society. 
They are a gallery of religious glass-painting, and the ltov. J. G. 
J oyce, the late Hector of Stratlioldsaye, has eloquently expounded 
the artist's treatment of his subjects. ITo 1ms shown how a church 
was a school of scriptural instruction as well as of religious art, 
being literally nn open Bible where the unlettered might read in 
the sniniug windows with their undulations of coloured radiance 
the circumstances of prophetic and fulfilled sacred history. The 
chancel of Fairford, with its npsidnl clmpels, was devoted to the 
great events of the Incarnation from the Annunciation to 
the Descent, on the day of Pentecost, tbo central sub- 
ject being, of course, the sacrifice on Calvary : while, at the 
omiosito cud of the building, the triumphniit return of the 
Victim Victor, with his Principalities and Powers, is portrayed 
with fearful energy. The aide aisles aro lighted by Creed win- 
dows, which are thus explained. It is said that bulbro separating 
after their final commission, each of the Twelve contributed one 
saying of the Apostle's Creed, so that the whole being combined, 
the common rule and standard of the faith was formed. This 
mediaeval belief was unfolded in the series of windows on one 
side of Fairford Church, while in opposite correspondence aro the 
twelve prophets who hud anticipated the symbolism of the same 
Creed. Thus St. Peter says Credo in JJeum Pat rein omnipotent em 
Great or cm avli it. terra*. To this the prophet Jeremiah in the 
opposite panes is nrndo to have said in tbo far-off nges Pafrcm in - 
vovMti s ijui fecit it condidit eaioa. Andrew — ICt in John Crist urn, 
Jilium ejus unicum dontinum nostrum, David — Dm duit 9 En films 
mens es lit, coo /iodic genui; and so with the remaining ten apostles 
and prophet* with their sayings. Tho church of St. Neotin Cornwall, 
with its wonderful illumination, bus given ns much celebrity to 
that saint ns even his own miracles which they illustrate, and 
wn are sorry to he obliged to dismiss it with this passing notice, 
and numorous others with no mention at all. (Bass-painting 
attained its highest excellence in the lirat quarter of the sixteenth 
century, and the east window of Winchester contains perpen- 
dicular glass, the work of Bishop Fox (1525), as nearly perfect, 
says Winston, as can he. 44 in it tho shadows have attained their 
proper limit.” 

We may as reasonably rejoice that so much stained glass has 
been saved as sorrow that so much has been destroyed. When 
it is considered that by the injunction of Edward VI. and 
Elizabeth nil 44 idolatrous images”— a very inclusive term— in 
windows wero to bo obliterated ; and that in tho days of tho 
rebellion Parliamentary visitors like Dowsing, who in iiia first 
day's work 44 brake down ” at St. Gregory's, Suffolk, 44 ten inightv 
angels in glass, in all eighty,” were followed by the occupation of 
tho pulpits by tho Puritan ministers to whom 44 tiuted panes of 
oriel sanctity” were relics of Babylon, wo may be surprised that 
ao much has endured to a day when painted windows even in 
dissenting chapels aro thought no more idolatrous than tho pictures 
in the Interpreter'll House of the Pilgrim's Progress. Let us hope 
that they have seen their day of visitation even from the injudicious 
restorer. 


POLITICt t-TRAG ICO-COMCK DI A. 

~TTTE do not protend to know whether Sir Charles Dilke and 
T V Lord llartiugtoii are adepts in tho noble game of whist. 
Such ignorance is perhaps in these days something to be ashamed 
of, but if we did know we should not communicate the information 
to our readers. But all persons who have ejer felt the delight of 
battle in that pastimo must have been struck with the remarkable 
resemblance of n manoeuvre executed on last Thursday and Friday 
night by the honourable baronet and tho noble lord, to one 
which constantly occurs under eight eyes and on a board of 
green cloth. The enemy leads a commanding card, and second 
in hand instantly dashes down a trump on it; third, despito liis 
traditional function of being master of the situation, is powerless, 
and the chaps of him and of his partner fall. But fourth is an 
old hand and knows his partner's ways, 4 * having no spades P ” lie 
says, in tho insinuating tone which is necessary to obviate 
virtuous indignation. And it sometimes happens that Number One 
has some spades, and that the cards have to be taken bark non 
sine ignominiit. 9 o on Thursday night did Sir Charles Dilke dash 
Mr. Stanhope to the ground with the round assertion that “ ho 
was, able to make a statement” to the effect that tho Knssians 
were going to stop General Skobeleff, to cease their operations, to 
' retire, for aught wo know, to Kief or Novgorod. Naturally this 
produced a great effect. It was no u«o for the Opposition to urge 
the danger of Russian advance in the face of tho certainty of 
Russian retreat, and their best card had to remain in their hands. 
But Lord Harrington on Friday was fourth hand, and his words' 
practically amounted to the insinuation that, after all, his partner 
probably had a spade and had letter havo produced it. He “ did 
not think his right honourable friend attached niuoh importance 
to the statement.” It was only a dropped card , in fact, not one regu- 
larly played, and tho penalties of a revoke (should it turn out to be 
one) for the game is not quite over yet and the players may search the | 


tricks) were sought to be minimized by Lord Harrington, a pnA, 
dent man skilled in sports and pastimes, and than whom we can 
imagine a much worse partner to venture with against the long 
odds. Only should not Secretaries or Under-Secretaries^f State 
he a little more careful of their words, and would it not be well to 
state that thoir information is from a mere 94 independent source ” 
when they announce it ? There have been whist players who 
maintain that, great as are the penalties of a revoke, a skilled and' 
unscrupulous person will sometimes find his account in it. But 
with a majority of a hundred, or is it two or three hundred, ready 
to swear 44 in a general way anylhink like Mr. Jaggers's witness, 
surely Sir Charles might have waited a little. We all hope that 
the news is true, hut for the purposes of the Oandahar debate it 
would havo been as well that it should be known to be so. * 

This was perhaps the pleasantest incident of that particular dis- 
cussion, except perhaps the remarkably bad verses with which the 
delmto inspired the Pall Mall Gazette . The PaU Mall used to 
write hotter poetry when it was Jingo, doubtless on the celebrated 
principle of Waller. But even in the Transvaal business, intoler- 
able as it has been, the blessed faculty of seeing the ludicrous side 
of things has been ablo to apply its. usual salve, if that salve be in 
this case only a palliative. Accurate observers have for some time * 
known that/ President Brand of tho Orange Free State was a man ^ 
of humour ; long ago, in his dealings with Lord Carnarvon and 
with Mr. Fronde, ho showed signs of this. But his Excellency, 
or his Honour, or whatever is the title appropriate to the chief 
men among the people who, by the grace of Mr. Gladstone, are 
shortly to be masters of South Africa — at least, ao says the Presi- 
dent — has recently surpassed himself. lie is free to confess that 
the Transvaal compromise is, in hiB opinion, one of the noblest 
acts in Knglish history. 44 Oh, sir,” said Mr. Kludge, the medium, 
in Mr. Browning's poem, 

Oh. you is, sir, is an angel’s parti^ I know 

Wh.it prejudice, must be, what the common course 

Men take to M)oLlic their ru tiled scli'-coiiccit. 

OuJy you ri*c .superior to it all. 

That is exactly Mr. Brand's language, and, though wo apologize 
lor the unsavoury comparison, it is undeniable - that both Mr. 
Kludge and Mr. Brand answer to tho title of medium. Mr. Sludge 
was a medium between his patron and that patron's sainted 
mother, Mr. Brand between Mr. G lud stone's Government and tho 
Boers. The common course of Governments would have boon 
wliat it is now useless to speak of; tlio course adopted by Mr. 
Gladstone and his Government wo know, lt is not surprising 
that Mr. Brand sees in it an angel's part, and regards it ns * 
superior. There is a fraukness, too, about tho President which is 
suggestive of his prototype in bis bettor moods. Shortly after 
making this remark about the nobility of England’s conduct, Mr. 
Brand confessed, nt least tho Standard Correspondent says so, that 
44 a South African Hepublic is duly a question of time.” Of a 
very short time, some people may 1 hink, but this is a lapse from 
tbo proper point of view. That is one of enjoyment of Mr. 
Brand’s enjoyment of iho noble attitude of England, Could not 
Mr. Loluml give us a Broitmaun ballad on the subject? Ho is 
fortunately tree from the awkwardness which uu English bard 
would leel, and the matter is really worthy of him — as tho inci- 
dent is of the great Hans himself. Indeed, it seems more than 
probable that llans was at Laing’s Nek, having probably taken 
some 4 >tlu»r name out of modesty. 

From Kir Charles Dilke and Lord Ilartington playing political 
whist with a great deal of skill, and thumping hands to boot — 
from President Brand descanting on tho nobility displayed in 
the patient acceptance of kicks and the prompt disburse- 
ment of halfpence in payment therefor to the kicker — tho 
spectator of tho political tragi-comody can turn to the coining 
bliss of the British soldier. Very tender are our present rulers of 
the British soldier. They would not waste his blood either in 
battle (except just so us to given zest to peace by a preliminary 
defeat or two), still less would they waste it on the triangles. It 
is expedient, wo aro told, to do something to raiso the moral tone 
of the British soldier, and, indeed, after the Ingogo and Majuba, 
it maybe imagined that that good fellow, against whom far be it 
from us to sny one word, may feel somewhat depressed in tone, 
moral and other. Tho requisite stimulant is supplied by the 
abolition of Hogging. An idle epigrammatist may say that it is only 
equitable in tho Government, after allowing "the soldier to be 
beaten by his enemies, to prohibit his being bo ft ten by his friends. 

This would be too much of a good thing, and tho natural justice 
of a Government which is nothing if not just may well molt 
nt it. Again, if backs are to be exposed, it may be os well 
that they should not be scarred out of regard to the becoming* 
These arguments, however, can only find favour with male- 
volent persons eager for foolborn jest. For it is the Government, 
and not the soldier, who have in reality run away, and there ia 
no question of indicting the much-discussed penalty upon them. 

The reason, therefore, cun be only what it is pretended to be, the 
desire to raise tho soldier in his own and his comrade’s eyes. ' We 
all know how this is to be effected by putting in irons, by tying 
up at the curt’s tail, &c. Humane liadicals suggest that it would 
be better still to make the delinquents perform the lower and 
menial duties of the camp. There are ludicrous sides enough to 
tying-up, which is practically the punishment inflicted on that ^ 
treiheudous malefactor, a young foal* whose mother is in the 
shafts. But to the amateur of this fbrm of tmgi-comedy, the 
richest part of the jest is to be found in the fact that the 
whole, or almost the whole, sting of all these punishments, sug- 
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•ted unofficially or unofficially proposed, is to bo found in 
^^jgmce* The suffering of even the worst of , fpm would be 
nil, tbe mere inconvenience not great. So there is nothing but 
the point of honour to look to. Yet. if we mistake not, it 
is the disgrace of dogging which is the very argument used 
against it by its sapient and logical opponents. The ideal Radical 
soldier, therefore, is only to be spared disgrace when it happens to 
be accompanied by pain. It is to this, it would seem, that he 
objects, or rather (for let it be again # nnd again repeated that the 
soldier has nothing to do with his would-be champions) is sup- 
posed to object. Fresh disgraces, too, are to bo created for him. 
Time was when menial and disagreeable work was looked upon by 
soldiers-^- and officers, too, for that matter — as a thing in no way 
disgraceful, a thing to be avoided if possible, but, if need would 
Jt&vu it, to be done with os good a will as the most theoretically 
honourable duty. All this is to be altered, and a stigma put on 
necessary labour, which at times the best men might have to per- 
form, that so a Radical fad about corporal punishment may bo gra- 
tiiied. So the political theatre-goer passes laughing, but, if ho bo 
wise, laughing somewhat on the wrong side of bis mouth, as ho 
sees the welfare of his country and the experience of centuries 
made of no account to serve the ends of demagogues. 

Sursum vorda, however — a motto most excellent for all condi- 
tions of life, including the consideration of tragi-comediea, political 
And other. Just at the present moment tlie remembrance of it 
may he said to bo especially necessary. The element of comedy 
almost, disappears, leaving nothing but the grimmest of irony in 
its place, when we come to the dying dispatch of the unfortunate 
Colonel A nstruther. “ Ilia men,” ho says, “consoled themselves 
for the surrender with the thought that the tables would be lurried 
beforo long.” It is to bo hoped that they are . undeceived 
by this time, and are duly admonished of the impolicy of 
counting without such a host as Mr. Clad stone*. After all, 
another stroke of tho tamo irony may possibly give them their 
revenge, and in that enso the tragi-enmedy would be complete. 
The probability of further disturbances in tho Transvaal is a 
question on which -we have not to decide here ; but it seems to be 
at least great enough to make the crowning uf the climax quite 
possible. If Sir Frederick Roberts, after being sent home imme- 
diately on his arrival in that very comfortable mail steamer, should 
tindat St, Helena or at Madeira a telegram stating that tho 
Transvaal is in a llamn again, tied that he, muni rotrs.ee his steps, 
it would bo melancholy, but not wonderful. Tim gallant ( Icnnrnl, 
condemned to tilts fate of Yiimlerderhcn in the? same identical 
voters, might jiwtlv complain. Rut, on tho whole, it seems 
better, to be an officer of Mr. Gladstones out of reach of tins 
enemy than within reach of them. Llluicss is bad for si soldier; 
and tho Marquis Spinola agreed with Sir Horace Yere (great cap- 
tains both) that it was enough to hill any genersd. lint idleness i:», 
after all, preferable to humiliation ; sind, despite Sir Hvrlyn 
Woods friendly suggestion that “ Roberts” should get acquainted 
with tho Hours as lie himself hns dons*, wo are inclined to hope 
that. Roberts will do no such thing. 'Duse, however, arc high 
matters, and somewhat out of the beat of Die mere watcher tor 
tho lighter and pleasanter sides of transude ms in themselves ugly 
and dark enough. Perhaps pome day the tables may hr* turned in 
a fuller and happier sense than even that in which the unlucky 
Ninety-fourth used tho phrase. Meanwhile, there is nothing to do 
but to bear it, mid, where it is possible, to lighton the bearing w T ith 
a not indecent grin. 


ITU MS IN TJIKATUKS. 

I F tho reports which have appeared in some French papers are 
true, tho terrible catastrophe at IS'ico was due to a happy 
combination of carelessness and of official obstinacy. R is said 
that the gas-pipes of this theatre had been for some time in bad 
condition, and were so ill looked after that when an explosion 
took place a little time ago tlmy wore repaired with cement only. 
A smell of gas was noticed on the morning of tho 24th, and it 
is stated that tho director applied to the authorities for leave to 
postpone the.peribrniaxicn until an examination of tlm tubes had been 
made, but that ho w r as told that tho opera which ho had advertised 
must bo given. A manager who closes his doors necessarily loses 
a considerable sum of money, and, at first sight, it seems hard to 
believe that even small French officials can have failed to see, 
that there were probably excellent reasons for a request which 
was contrary to the interest of the person who made it; but small 
French officials have very peculiar views, and aro capable of won- 
derful acts of petty despotism. Tu all probability tho theatre 
belonged to the municipality, and the manager was aided from tho 
municipal funds: It may have been thought derogatory to the 
dignity of the rulers of Niro that a performance partly under their 
direction, and given at a thcatro belonging to them, should be 
postponed, after it had once been announced, and in comparison 
with such a consideration as this the possibility of a hideous catas- 
trophe may have appeared a trilling matter. It is much to bo 
hoped that there was no such combination of negligence and per- 
versity ; but. if the report which has appeared in the Paris papers 
is shown to ue true, an example should certainly be made of the 
official.* who insisted on a theatre being opened after they had been 
warned that those who entered it would very possibly he burnt to 
•death. 

The catastrophe, whether due to mere carelessness or to wanton 
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• discard of danger, is, certainly ono of the most hideous on record. 
The loss of life, ft is true; was not nearly so great as that which 
was caused by the destruction of the Brooklyn Theatre : but it is 
certain that * large number of people must hgve perished by the 
most terrible death imaginable. From tho numerous accounts 
which have appeared a clear idea of what happened mav he ob- 
tained. Tbe gas, which had been ‘escaping all day, collected at ' 
some height above tho stage, and shortly after *t he upper gas jots 
were lighted an explosion occurred. Parts* of the scenery caught 
fire, mid the flames spread with terrible rapidity. Tho explosion 
shattered the gas-meter, and all the passages of the theatre be- 
came pitch dark, though the house itself was lighted by thb con- 
stantly increasing flame. Fortunately the boxes of the grand tier 
and the stalls were nearly empty, as the fire burst out before tha 
time lixed for tho riso of the curtain, and therefore before tha 
time when those -who paid for expensive places would think of 
arriving ; hut poorer people hud come in considerable numbers to 
tho pit and gallery, and it is to bo feared that many of tho 
occupants of the latter must lmve perished. It is supposed that 
most of those who were in tho pit escaped, but with regard to this 
point thn accounts of the accident are not altogether clear, and 
very possibly the loss of life has been understated. As to tho 
fate of the luckless artis.ms who h:ul gone to tho gallery for an 
evenings amusement, there can, unhappily, bn no doubt. There 
was only one door out of the gallery, and this led to what is ^ 
described as a narrow corkscrew staircase. At the first ruBh, 
those who got soonest to the door vveio thrown to the bottom 
and killed by the fall. They were almost fortunate, com- 
pared with the re.-t, some of whom were suffocated, and some 
burnt to death. Of tie* few people who had gathered in tho 
boxes, some escaped, but others wire burnt, and amongst 
those who woio employed on tho at ago there was probably con- 
siderable loss of life, but the information given on this point 
has been incomplete. Tho prima donna escaped, but as to tho 
death of the basso there ran be no doubt, and his fate seems 
specially pitiable, inasmuch as in a lire at llouen ho had been 
obliged to jump from u window to save his life, nud had sus- 
tained terrible injuries. Of the horrible state in which tho bodies 
of those who had perished were found it is uimerfcssarv to speak. 

It is said that in many cases they were ho clamed that identifica- 
tion was impossible. 

The late of the unfortunate people who were thus consumed 
by the Homo 11ece.-s.uily Kiggota a question which lias often 
been put before and never hutisluctorily answered, though ofton 
answered with inlinifn assurance. To what extent can such a 
catastrophe he, considered probable in Rond mi? Are there not 
many metropolitan theatres from which the whole of tho audi- 
ence could scarcely escape in the event of a tire, and might not 
tire, or even tho alarm of tiro at some places, cause hideous 
disaster? it may, no doubt, be urged that a London theatre 
would not barn ho rapidly as tho Nice Opera House did, inas- 
much as the lit tings of tin* latter were ol a peculiarly intlaiu- 
niable kind. The scenery, it is said, was paper, and nut canvas, 
and tho woodwork was exceptionally light. With such materials 
the ilame must doubtless have tpre.ul very rapidly; but, then, it 
must bo re mem be ml that, the theatre was only half lull, and, 
owing to this, egress imet have been for a portion of tho nudieneo 
comparatively easy. The fact that the burning of tho theatre at 
Nice was exceptionally rapid is balanced by tho fact that the 
house was half empty, and it cannot therefore bn fairly argued that 
the disaster^ should cause 110 apprehension with regard to London 
theatres. From souio of these doubtless the entire audience could 
escape without more accidents than must inevitably follow tho rush 
of a panic-stricken mob. With regard to others great doubt must be 
felt. Tso one who goes to theatres can have Jailed to notice thn very 
long time which is often required to get from the seats to tho outer 
door; and indeed so notorious is this that many people, in order 
to avoid 11 10 delay, try to slip away just before tho fall of tho 
curtain. This practices has become so general that managers occa- 
sionally appeal 10 the spectators not to leave their places beforo 
the conclusion of tho performance. If, then, such a Jong time is 
occupied in going out when there is inn, the slightest excitement, 
when everybody is perfectly culm and self-possessed, what is 
likely tu happen when there is a rurii for the doors, and when a 
number of people beside themselves with terror are striving madly 
to get away? Gnu it bo doubted that the narrow passages and 
exits which ho delay a crowd under the most favourable circum- 
stances would become blocked Y that a great many meu mid 
women would be suH'u* alcd and a great many more burnt to 
death ? We do not desire to take on ourselves the invidious took 
id pointing out vvliat playhouses aro to be considered as specially 
dangerous, but there an* some names which must suggest them- 
selves to those who habitually frequent the London theatres. 

Tho possibility of great, loss of life from fire in a metropolitan 
theatre has, it is true, been ^boldly denied, and recently Air. 
Hollingshead has come forward to say that there is no reason 
for nppiehensiou. In the Daily m News of Monday last is a 
letter from him, in which he states tlmt he does nut bclievo 
that such a calamity- as happened at Nico is, “in our theatres, 
within the range ol probability, * In support of this opinion lie 
says that, though many theatres have been burnt down, the 
burning hns not boon in what are called “business hours,” that is, 
when many people are about to render assistance ; and ho then 
refers to the results ot careful inquiries respecting the deaths caused 
by fires in theatres which he published some time since. “Ji 
appeared,” be says, “ thui, taking not London merely, but the whole 



■ -of England, only one actuuUdeath ftp* firein a theatre 

daring tfcfa preceding* fifty ®ro was tfao/mof Ell** 

Twic£ell«.#^raafler Jr iii the employment of the equestrian Duorow, 
and ©ven^JSperstfti might have escaped if she had n<$ rmm* cose 
back to fetch some little articles, and thus lost her way ana been 
suffocated.” “ Since then poor Mr. Eger to u lost his life in trying 
v to save Mr. Gunn’s theatre in Dublin, but he had assuredly time to 
escape if he had Chosen.” Mr. Hollingshead has doubtless taken 
great pains with the researches which gave this result, as surprising 
as it is gratifying ; but the subject is an extremely diificult one, 
and it is impossible not to feel Borne little doubt as to the facts 
which he sets forth. During the last fifty years eighteen theatres 
have been destroyed by tire in England, and it is strange indeed if 
Jill these conflagrations have only caused two deaths. Moreover, in 
^^uealing with this question, tho loss of life which may be caused 
by an alarm of fire when the means of egress are insufficient 
must be taken into consideration. Even if Mr. Hollingshead is 
right, and if there has been extraordinary immunity in England, 
owing to the fact that there have never been serious fires 
fein theatres during tho time of performance, it still re- 
mains only too clear that such files may occur, and that 
terrible disaster uiay bo tho result. Tho binning of the 
Garlsruho Theatre in 1874 caused tho loss of 104 lives. Tiie 
burning of tho Brooklyn Theatre in 1 876 caused the loss of 300 
^ lives, and now about one hundred persons luivo boon suffocated 
or burnt to death during tlie destruction of the Nice Opera House. 
Owing to wonderful good fortune, no similar calamity has hitherto 
occurred in this country ; but it would be very hasty to assume 
that such a disaster is impossible, or oven highly improbable. 
That very eminent authority, Captain Shaw, is clearly of opinion 
that this is no improbable calamity, as he bus written a pamphlet to 
show how great are the risks of loss of life from fires at theatres 
during the time of performance, and how they might be lessoned. 
The Metropolitan Board of Works came to a similar conclusion, 
and their view was accepted by the Committee of tho House of 
Commons who reported on the Bill brought in by the Hoard, which 
baa since passed into law. That tiie risk which they sought to 
diminish was, and is, a real one, can scarcely bn seriously disputed 
by auy one who looks impartially ut the question. As wo have iu 
a former article pointed out, tho Lord Chamberlains officials failed 
signally in their duty, and up to a recent date allowed theatres to 
be opened, in tho construction of which tho danger to tho audi- 
ences from lire or from the effects of a panic was utterly disre- 
garded. Twice within live years has a hideous calamity boon 
caused by a tiro iu a house full of spectators, and it can hardly 
be doubted that in some London theatres a similar calamity 
might occur any night. Probably, however, the socond warning 
will be disregarded as the first was, and in all likelihood wo shall, 
after our usual fashion, wait until disaster comes, and then cry out 
for measures of prevention. 


THE RECENT LIBEL CASE. 

T HE non-ftgrcrmeiit of the jury empanelled to try Mr. 

Labouch&ro for libel brought to a lame and impotent con- 
elusion a case which, verging on tho ridiculous in its origin, at ono 
period well nigh attained to tho sublime by virtue of its accessories 
and the halo of importance enst about it. It occupied the Lord 
Chief Justice of England and a special jury for more than a week, 
it was dignilied with n verbatim report in most of the papers, it 
necessitated the attendance of the Prime Minister as a witness, 
and involved the consideration of the respective) policies of Con- 
servative and Liberal Governments with regard to matters of the 
highest moment at homo and abroad. Incidental subjects of in- 
terest abounded ; the morality of duelling, tho Eastern question, 
the Christian religion, baby-farming, tho pnrenhure of 11 Esses, 
European geography, and the circulation ot tliu lhiily Telegraph, 
But what was the foundation of this gigantic, superstructure) what 
tho mouse that brought forth this mountain ? A mere journalistic 
squabble ; the proprietor or editor of a weekly jmjjer calling the 
proprietor or editor of a daily paper “ a disgrace to journalism.’* Tho 
only point of real importance in the case— a difficult question of the 
law of libel — arose at a very early stage of the proceedings, and was 
treated of by us at the time, being utterly independent of the merits 
of the case. Wo do not wish to be disrespectful to either of the 
parties concerned, but the perusal of tho facts of the case irresistibly 
brings to mind the opening sentence of Charles Dickens's Cricket 
on the Hearth , to the effect that “ the kettle began it.” Sir 
Hardinge Giflard placed the beginning of hostilities as far back as 
1877, when Mr. Labouch&re is allcgod to have written in dis- 
paraging terms of Mr. Lawson and his family. Coming to more 
recent dates, September 1879 found Mr. Labouchdre inditing what 
lie considered, or professed to consider, a kindly obituary notice of 
a near rolative of Mr. Lawson’s. *It may bo that Mr. Labouch&re 
Was actuated by the kindliest of motives, and that the tender 
mercies of tho “Society” journalist are unavoidably and un- 
wittingly cruel; but Lord Coleridge said he should not like 
Ifco see such a notice written of any one he cared for; and, 
'Without going farther into the matter, we are disposed to 
amis with Lord Coleridge. So did Mr. Lawson. Arming him* 
with his uncle’s stick, or the stick of his uncle, a phrase 
continually occurring throughout the trial, which had a curious 
smack of the Grande Duche me and Ollendorff’s Grammar combined, 
Mr. Lawson lay around, as Americans would say, for Mr. Labon- 


not an m$y mmk to t^^whlp .an enemy with dignity and 
eess, and accounts varied oonria^nhly as lo the amount of damage 
Inflicted on Mr. and the exact past taken by “my 

ancle’s stick, or the stick of my uncle,” in thetmosaction. 

There may not improbably nave been a rough-and-tumble sort of 
fight, the result being very similar to that of the battle offiherifftnuir, 
or of those Thucydiaean engagements where each side complacently 
erected a trophy. Mr* Laboach&re, whether thrashed or not, felt 
himself insulted, and he adopted a course not very usual nowadays, 
namely, that of sending a challenge to Mr. Lawson, on receiving 
which Mr. Lawson sought the advice of divers friends as to the 
manner in which he should act. We havo no wish whatever to 


impugn Mr. Lawson’s courage, but his conduct gave rise to\the 
insinuation that ho, after a fashion common to mankind, was seek* 
ing rather to obtain an opinion confirming him in a predetermined 
course than advice to enable him to shape one. He applied first 
to Mr. Montagu Williams, a soldier first and a lawyer afterwards— 
who counselled fight ; then to Colonel Sturt— who counselled 
fight; then to General Hutchinson— who counselled fight, Ton 
rush and inconsiderate person, thirsting for his enemyls blood, 
such unanimous crying havoc might have been sufficient; but 
Mr. Lawson, remombering, perhaps, that in the multitude of 
counsellors there is safety, turned from the men of blood, and 
betook him to Mr. Edwin Arnold; nay, further, according to his 
own account on one occasion, he, though in the converse posi- 
tion of the British warrior queen, so far as any smarting from 
rods was concerned, sought counsel of his country’s, or rather hie 
household, gods. Thu poet, mindful of the example of his beloved 
Buddha, counselled a “great renunciation ” on Mr. Lawson’s port 
— to wit, that he should abstain from fighting, and, as Lord Cole- 
ridge pointed out, it was not likely that the ladies of Mr. Lawson’s 
family would differ from this advice. So Mr. Lawson wrote to Mr. 


Labouchcro that, in the words of a now well-nigh forgotten, but 
unco popular, lyric, he did not want to light, and lie did not. 

Tho discussion on tho morality of duelling induced by this 
epi^odo was curious. Whenever this subject crops up in a court 
of law, counsel ami judge, fortified possibly by Bonth&m’a theo- 
retical approval of the system, affect that, while as lawyers they 
regard duelling as murder committed or attempted, yet as moil 
they look upon it as a mere malum prohibitum , 11 sort of laudable 
practice, temporarily interfered with by the solicitude of a paternal 
government. In the very place where ho might bo tried for his 
life if I10 did tight a duel, a man stands at a considerable disad- 
vantage if ho has declined to fight ono. 


This tono wits peculiarly marked in tho late abortive trial. Mr. 
Montagu Williams and other witnesses laid no roticence as to 


their having advised Mr. Lawson- to fight; ono witness almost 
challenged Mr. Lahoucheru in Court; Mr, Labouehere himself 
seemed to feel that his having sent a challenge to Mr. Lawson 
was a strong card in his favour; and Lord Ooloridgo, while 
officially deprecating tho practice of duelling, might have been 
thought to show a lurking sympathy with it, and gontly sug- 
gested the advituibleucss of hostile encounters being brought 
off on a foreign soil, a piece of legal advice, by the ov, 
which, though coming from so high an authority, is slightly 
misleading, and might get a confiding duellist inlo trouble were 
he to follow it implicitly with the view of obtaining immunity 
whatever happened. People havo a sort of idea, encouraged by 
popular dramas and novels, that, if they betake tliemsolves to 
foreign countries for the purpose ol* committing acts lawful there 
but unlawful hero, such as fighting a duel cvr ’marrying their 
deceased wives* sisters, they can, after accomplishing their design, 
return homo to England ns though nothing had happened, and 
Lord Coleridge’s dictum will tend to confirm this impression. But* 
if the unsuspecting duellist killed his man, say in France, he and 
tho seconds might on their return to this country be indicted for 
murder, and the lady in our second supposed case would return to 
this country a deceased wife’s sister and nothing more. 

Anyhow, the proposed duel between Messrs. Lawson and 
Labouehere resolved itself into a wordy war only, in the course of 
which Mr. Labouehere stigmatized his opponent as a “disgrace to 
journalism.” This time Mr. Lawson did not take the layv into his 
own hands, but instituted the criminal proceedings* which have 
just terminated so inconclusively. Mr. Labouehere undertook to 
justify his assertion by proving that it was true, and that it was 
for tho public benefit thtj|$ it should be made. This he strove to 
’ do by pointing out the influence exercised by a journal with the 
largest circulation in the world over the minds of its readers, and 
then by form ulating a aeries of charges against the Daily Telegraph 
tending to show that, by reason of tho sordid motives, the motel 
obliquities, and the political tergiversation of its proprietary, that 
journal was, in fact, a false and misguiding beacon, a blind fe n der 
of the bliud, an unworthy member of the journalistic famil y. M 2 r. 
Labouehere undertook a sort of iconoclastic mission against an 
object of superstitious reverence, to show the brazen serpent to be 
a mere Nehushtan or piece of literary brass, to make his rod 
swallow up my uncle’s stack, the rod of the other mag ician. 
“ Magna est veritaa et preevalobit.” Descending to partic ulars, 
Mr. Labouehere, among* other incriminations with which we do 
not propose to deal, accused Mr. Lawson of adapting the politics 
of his paper to .suit the public tastes, of presuming to lead in 
national matters as to the facts and merits of which he was pro- 
foundly ignorant, and, to use the form of a regular indictment wr 
that he, being * Jew, had countenanced the publication in the 
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!r / Now, with i^na to the tot of these countercharges, is it not 
matter of common knowledge that newspapers do sometimes chon 
end change their political predilections F jDid not the graphic pencil 
of Mr. Lmfcy Sambourne some time ago depict in Punch a whole 
flotilla of London papers under the semblance of yachts trimming 
their sails and shaping their courses to catch the shifting breezes 
of popular opinion, and who failed to see the appropriateness of 
the sarcasm? Tho fact is that, os is observed by Mr, ICinglake 
in hia last volume of the Invasion of the Crimea with reference to 
the Timet, ' newspapers rather anticipate the probable set of 
public opinion than guide that opinion into channels consistent 
with their professed policy. Passages quoted by Mr. Laboucbore 
from the columns of tho Daily Telegraph certainly seemed to show 
that when that journal did transfer its affections, *it did not do bo 
by halves : that if its “ love flowed like tho Solway, it ebbed like 
its tide/ and that, having adored its fetish one day, it was apt to 
beat it over the head with a club the next, But tho fervour of a 
convert is proverbial, and the Daily Telegraph is nothing if not 
exuberant. 

Striving to convict Mr. Lawson of political ignorance, Mr. 
Labouch&re subjected bim to a cross-examination, geographical, 
classical, and historical, which might have taxed the ability of Mr. 
Gilbert’s 44 modern Major-General.” Mr. Lawson declined to 
answer most of the questions, and tbo jury were left to draw their 
own inference from Sis silence. But a proprietor of a newspaper 
like the Daily Telegraph does not necessarily embody in himself 
tho whole working knowledge and ability of" tho staff, lie need 
not bo Able to say, Tike tho University dignitary in a recent Oxford 
skit. 44 Whatever can be known, 1 know it.” The constituent parts 
of tne paper are supplied by contributors having specific knowledge 
of their peculiar subject, and if tho proprietor exorcises a general 
and intelligent supers ision, that is nil that is, or can bo, required 
from him ; so that Mr. Lawson might well bo unable to answer 
oil-hand where Epirus is, or who Hr. Franklin was, or to say 
how far Quetta is distant from Cabul, and yet ho perfectly com- 
petent to niaintaiu the relation in which he Blands to the Daily 
Telegraph . 

The same argument applies in part to the lust of Mr. LaboucbtWs 
accusations which wo have noticed. If Mr. Lawson, admittedly a 
Jew, had himself indited a Christmas or Easter article from n 
Christian point of view, still morn, if such an articlo bad contained 
anything depreciatory of Judaism, there might liavo been ground 
for complaint; but this was not even suggested to liavo been iho 
cuse. Mr. Lawson's blul? comprises some Christians; one of those 
wrote tho articles in question ; and all that Mr. Lawson did was 
to authorize, or not to stop, their publication. Jt seems hyper- 
criticism to take exception to this. Mr. Labouchnro would have 
every newspaper proprietor impress his individuality upon every 
copy of his paper ; und would, wo suppose, contend that an honest 
Jew could only bo connected vviLh tho Jewish World or tho 
Manner of Israel . 

For some reasons, perhaps scarcely logical ones, we cannot help 
regretting tho issue of this trial. It might bo unjust to nmko Mr. 
LabouchCre a scapegoat, but, had tho verdict gone against the 
defendant, there would have been an opportunity for tho Court to 
have administered a salutary lesson to “ Society ” journals in 
general. Even ,wheu they aro not offensive, journals of this 
clues, in the ardour of unhealthy competition, think nothing 
of invading the privacy of persons whoso station unfortunately 
renders them subjects of snobbish interest. Bits of idle gossip 
which may not lie libellous may still bo most annoying, and 
in view of the increasing number of so-called 44 Society*' jour- 
nals, tho suggestion of one of our moat eminent judges, that 
tho publication of matter which does not concern tho publisher or 
tho public generally might bo treated as libellous appears worth 
consideration. 

Finally, in the interests of tho Bar, wc liopo that parties will 
for tho iuturo forbear from pleading their own causes, or that, if 
they cannot resist flic temptation, they will at least have the 
decency to exhibit incompetence and alford a warning to others. 
It UBed to bo said that the man who undertook to bo his own 
lawyer hod a foul lor his client. Baron Grant, Mr. Bradlaugh, 
and Mr. Laboucbero have proved dangerous exceptions to the 
rule. 


AitciiDisnors ox akciiuisiiops. 

fTlHERE is something much grayer than a mere personal fray, 
JL from whatever point of view, civil or ecclesiastical, we look at 
it, involved in the tilting match which has just taken place between 
two Irish Archbishops of tho Koninn obedience — we ought perhaps 
Wither to call one of them of tho Homan disobedience— and their rc- 
spectivo backers and allies lay and clerical. To begin with, such public 
conflicts ore not very common between high ecclesiastics of the most 
strictly organized Church in Christendom, least of all when one of 
the .contending parties is perfectly well known to be acting in all 
hat direct opposition to the openly expressed will of the Pope. It 
is not indeed the first or second time that Leo XIII. has had to 
learn the value of ultramontane professions when the infallible 
pontiff who elicited and stereotyped them in the Vatican decrees 
has given place to an equally infallible but very differently minded 
aucoessor, who combines with the divine gift of infallibility the 


Isas acbtptjAle human endowflfcnt of s statesmanlike tamper and 
strong c<mtyoa sense. four* 

nalistfe who were loudest the other day fat. dennpacw m disloyal 
irreverent #f seeking to discriminate in practicAfae official from the 
non-official utterancos of Home, have been forward to remind their i 
new master that his prerogatives are strictly limited, and that 
beyond these limits— which practically means yhere his judgment 
diners from their own — they are neither bound nor disposed to 
listen to him. Still there is something which is novel, and which 
would be very amusing, if tho matter were less serious-*-for religious ■ 
complications aro often serious enough for others besides those 
immediately concerned — in this truly Irish imbroglio. But let us 
first refresh the memory of our renders as to tbo facts of tho case. 
They may perhaps recollect seeing notices in tho daily paper* 
of a pastoral issued on occasion of tbo recent festival of St. Patrick 
by the Koninn Catholic Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. McCabe, 
Cardinal Cullens successor, which was welcomed with much satis- 
faction by all lovers of peace and order on the other side of the 
L*ish Channel. After deprecating assaults on tho faith of hia , 
people from without tho Archbishop goes on to notice the far more P 
dangerous and deplorable ' attacks that come from within, 
and, in terms pointing unmistakably to leaders of tho Land 
League agitation, condemns the attempts which are being mado to 
estrango tho people from their clergy or to force tho clergy * 
into following tho popular lend in matters of conscience. 44 Un- 
sound and tin theological opinions on tho mutual obligations which 
bind the members of society together noth lift them up to tho 
dignity of a Christian community uro industriourly propagated by 
men who have proved themselves in every way most untrust- 
worthy guides of a Catholic nation.” it is “false” and un- 
christian to say that ono of two contracting parlies can by his 
owu authority modify or rescind tho terms of his engagement, and 
therefore, while tho end aimed at by the Land League is a 
righteous one, “ we must proclaim from the housetop that some of 
the means employed cannot receive the Ranclion of religion.” But 
worst of nil these means is tho expedient which lms been most 
studiously promoted and highly extolled by tho agitators, and 
accordingly the sting of tho pastoral is in the tail. On this point 
the Aichliishop’s language which immediately provoked the contest 
is sufficiently emphatic; we givo the move important passage ns 
it stands, merely ilalicmqg ono significant clause, which has 
naturally proved distasteful to Mr. Darnells admirers:— 

Tin* inotUhiy of her ilnu;*. liter* was t lie ancient id wry of Ireland. Tho 
splendour of the purilv of St. lint-til won f-»r licr tho sublime title of the 
Mary ol‘ Ireland. Her spiritual children were nnilhy of their mother's 
funic, und Iieland shone out moio biiglitly by Iho chastity of her 
duughtns than even ltv the learning or lalmuis of her most distinguished 
sous. Like Man, their place mis the seclusion of home. If charity 
drew them out of duois, tin n* work was done with speed and their voices 
Wen* not heard in the world's tlioroiujifaie-,. 'Ibis sacred relit crncul WAS 
so dear to i>t. l\ml that, he eomnmndh the holy wnm< u of his day, even in 
church, to cover their licnda with ilm "veil of modc-iv, out of reverends for 
tlu* niu'cls. Hut all thi* is now to he laid aside, and the daughters of our 
Catholic, people, Iks they matrons or virgin*, nrc called forth, under tho 
flim-y pretext of charity, to take tln-ir stand in tile noi-v arena of public 
lihi. "Hi* 1 . pielesi, of charily is merely assumed ; for already we have holy 
associations ot men and women, who, with the full blessing of i cligioti, do 
I lie woiks of iiutcv, corporal and spiiitual, lor the poor and ntUictcd. 
And even the harsh l.iwn now coming into force have mercifully provided 
for the. laitiilic-i of tho.-e who fail under their power. , . , This attempt 
ut degrading tlm women of lielaud comes veiv appropriately fioni men 
who have. diawn*tlie eountiv into her present, tenthly deplorable condition, 
where, deprived of the safe' minis of the. Constitution, her people may 
become the prey of pcijurcd informers: u/m irho /in nr sent tin !r iirjrnix to 
/own on notorious tufnivh and rcenfut nuuzts ; and, to esespo, the odium of 
their act, abuse the Christian pohlcmsi ol a most vcoeiab.o prelate and ail 
illustrious soldier of l*’ ranee. 

How far tho Archbishop curried lii* own clergy with him in 
tliis vigorous assertion of civil anil religious loyally it limy not be 
easy to determine. Thai many of them aro simply dominated by 
mob rule and simulate a zeal they are fir from feeling for an 
agitation which they must know in their heart* bodes as ill for 
ecclesiastical ha for secular authority there can be little doubt. 
One priest near Dullinmbn i* reported in the Times to have publicly 
announced hi* resolve to refuse the .sacraments to any of hia Hock 
who join the Ladies* Laud League. And we hardly soo how he 
could consistently act. otherwise, mure especially when Archbishop 
McCabe was notoriously acting in accordance with a previous 
1’iLpal Encyclical condemning the Land League addressed to him- 
seli and ordered by the Dope's desire to be published throughout 
hia diocese. But that order was by no means universally obeyed, 
lu one parish the priest who hud refused to read it was removed 
by his diocesan, whereupon tho parishioners dutifully nailed yip 
the ohim h doors against his successor. At a public meeting else- 
where in the diocese a Mr. Sexton blandly declared that he would 
as soon take Iho Archbishop’s opinion on a political question — 
tho Archbishop hud expressly treated it us “a matter of con- 
science” — as send his watch to a tinker to be mended. But no 
sooner had the pas! oral been issued tlmn a more conspicuous 
opponent caiuo into the field in the person of Mr. A. M. 
Sullivan, M.l\, who immediately L*ued a lengthy reply in 
tho Freemans Journal Hotly denying tho Archbishop’s right 
to give any advice on such subjects, denouncing his pastoral as ail 
insult and wrong to some of the most exemplary and devoted 
children of the Church, and his imputation of motives to tho Lady 
Laud Leaguers as “odious und repulsive.” Tins seems pretty 
strong for a layman to his Arcliiepiscnpul superior, but the most 
wonderful part of tho matter is yot to come : — 

Duo bus 

Rvgibus incuHsit muguo discordU mo to. 
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Scarcely had Mr. Sullivan's letter eeen the light, boldly _ 

tend in terms neither courteous nor respectful, the judraignt of bjft 
metropolitan," wheif another Archiepiscopal 
not in vindication of the outraged dignity of a broffiW primate/ 
hut of the lay assailant who had flouted him. Tbo titular Arch* 
bishop of Cashel addressed the following epistle to Mr. Sullivan, 
which wits at once inserted with liia sanction in the Freeman's 
Journal, published, as the Tablet points out, “ in the diocese of 
Dublin.” VVe have emphasized two passaged, the first of which 
oilers a somewhat remarkable comment on Mr. Sullivan’s style of 
diction, while the second is still more remarkable, when it is re- 
membered that the contemptuous sneer at a possible difference of 
opinion “elsewhere ” refers to the judgment of Dome. 

Mr nKAnMit.Suw.iVAH ,— l congrntulaU'Yon very hwirtily on the tiravly 
and, under the pmilinrly provoking cirruuLtuiuW «f the ease, vrry tem- 
perate and withal tonc/iiny letter that appears over your inline in this day’s 
Freeman. 1 adopt unrwrviflly tin* sent ini c'iI.h* you have so admirably 
expressed, and mu delighted to* tind t lint wnno one of rnurk lias at last 
, stepped forward from the ranks of the laity to vindicate the I’luinirtcr of 
Athe good Irish Indies who have become hand heaguers, mid to challenge 
publicly the M inonstroies imputation * '* cast on Ilium liy the Archbishop of 
Uublin. His (J rare, will not Uj allowed in future, I apprehend, l*> u^c* his 
limcc so freely aa he has hithexlo done, or to vmtilntc iinqiiMtiimeri thu 
peculiar political theories which lie i« known to hold in opposition to the 
« cherished convictions of the giont, and, indeed, overwhelming, majority of 
the Irish priests and people. It. is a Hiitiafaetion, however, to fli'L that his 
ti race's political likings or dialikings, fhonr/h pmsiMi/ of some vonset/nvucp. 
elsewhere, carry with tliuip very lilile weight or significance, except with a 
select few, in Ireland, 

1 lem.tin, mv dear Mr. Sullivan, 

lour wry faithful servant, 

►I< T. \V. (hioRr, Archbishop of Cnsliel. 

It is hardly wonderful tlmt tho Tallet, after carefully reminding 
its readers* that “ tho prescriptions contained in a Has Loral Letter 
constitute, to all intents and purposes, an exorcise of episcopal 
jurisdiction/’ thinks it odd ** that the ArchbLhop of Cashel should 
understand in this manner the relations which ought to exist 
between himself and a brother Archbishop"; and we can easily 
believe that “ this is the liivst time that the Ordinary of a diocese 
in Ireland Jins been directly uud publicly assailed in this fashion 
by an episcopal colleague Jbr an episcopal net.” 

But even this is not all. lJis bellicose “ Grace of Cashel,” 
whom tho Tablet is nervously noxious to treat with tho respect 
duo to so “ exalted a pommage,” is no more ready himself to show 
respect for tho Tablet — tho leading Bounin Catholic newspaper in 
England — than for his own episcopal colleagues. I lis letter to 
Mr. Sullivan was dated tho i6th March, the day after the 
appoaraiicn of Mr. Sullivan’s, but meanwhile he had not boon idle. 
Olio Dublin pastoral had been published a few days earlier, and 
the Tablet. — which hue, wo believe, been considered much loo Irish 
in its ideaB by many of its English Komun Catholic readers, and 
cannot certainly be charged with any very ** Saxon ” proclivities — 
followed suit in an article which it describes us “ virtually an 
echo of tho utlf^uces of ” Archbishop McCabe. This was more 

- ^iV CTinai of Cashel could endure, nnu no lost, not a numu-nt 
in inditing a gentle remonstrance to the peccant editor m these 

torms . p.,i n rp, Thurles, March io. 

To Till: KTOTOlt OK Til W TA1U V.T. 

Sir, A clerical friend luis just, railed my at I nil ion to an nrtirlo in this 

week's Tablet entitled ,4 Ireland and Frame.” Any public print or pvn- 
odictil, no mat lor under wlmt colours it may sail, licit would dclibernfen 
express some, ut least, of the sentumuK and /Hive to i-ivc nil irency to the 
patent lnisrepresenlutiun <*f historic mud«*gn"» continued m that aUudc is 
not fit, I think, tor admittance into my Iuhim*. 

1 pray you, then, to reiee sending iue your paper. 

The TuUtt is very solicitous indeed about the Imth and morals or the 
Irish people. Let its pious iiuicrrn on that, '■core be put to rest. 1 no faith 
and morals of our people, acre never, thank God, in less peril I loin they uru 
to-dav: and the sympathetic Saxon who wiote the niiicu* 1 complain ol 
•will ho doubt, derive great eoiisoiatmn front the assurance w liieli 1 vent me 
to give him, ntimelv, that the real, or fancied, ejupietting of one or more 
Irish agitators with French poets or incendiaries is not. likely to do any 
serious damage to the cause which he has w» disinterestedly taken to heart. 

1 am, Sir, your faithful servant, 

’ J *T.W. Choke, 

A reli bishop of Cnsliel. 

This letter wan also sent at onco to the Freemans Journal , and tho 



reasons for dissociating ourselves from mid protesting against 
co-opcratiou with tho enemies of social order —such co-operation 
being of course not at all congeui.il to its English supporters— 
*i our difficult task is rendered immeasurably harder by attacks 
iiuch as that ” of Archbishop Croke. In another part of the > same 
number appears a consolatory opistle to the editor ot the J ablet 
from “ an old priest ” signing himself “V. 1 - ’and dating from 
u Co. lloscommon,” who “really pities Dr. Croke, and proceeds 
to administer a “manly” castigation to the missive from “tho 
"Palace ut Tliurles/’ which leaves little to bo desired. 

The article licmled** Ireland und Franco,” to which the letter from to 
v, ,« l>oiftcC " nt Thurlei t.»W* exception, is marked by the T vlMs usual ability, 
* f»n * Catholic loin; ami treatment, and could not lie fairly objected to except 
hv some ope blinded hvpuliiu ul partisanship of 1'arncllbini— mate and jjjjki/ii. 
littiFtanible stale of wwieiy in ibis unfortunate, country- that a Catholic 
^Hoannd cannot treat a public qiifAtioii on independent grounds without run- 
iinir tlie ri k »f Mag turned unt of doom, or without previously can vom- 
' Wxlie private opinions of its i mlcrs, eanouiu Hy i f tlmy lui li ve m 
•Palaces.” Go fearlessly in a our manly mission without dread or the 
^batoimeticca of tvivtum from the “ l'uloce " at 1 hurles. I say it* in 
aer^w the writer of the letter to the Freeman ought to feel ashamed of 
joeing guilty of ouch paltry weakness. 



There is a real and bitter, though as jet smouldering, jealousy be- 
tween priests and lay agitators and between two parties' 
among the priests themselves in Ireland. Even bishops take’ 
opposite sides. Thus Bishop Nulty of Meath, Bishop Delany of 
Cork and Bishop Wood lock or Ardagh are pnaei^ic od to 
sympathize with Archbishop McCabe, while Dr. Croke has also, 
Ms episcopal allies. Nor must it be imagined' that the question at 
issue between the rival factions concerns simply the Land League 
or the Lady Leaguers. These are in fact the straws to show which 
way the stream is flowing. The spirit of Fenianiam, of which 
these things are but one manifestation, not only liee under tho 
formal ban of the Church, but is radically opposed to the deepest 
instincts and interests of ecclcsiasticism. There is a section indeed*' 
of the Irish priesthood who are “ Catholics, if you please, but first 
Irishmen,” and in their case the nationalist of coarse supersedes tho 
ecclesiastical sentiment. But those who have at heart the interests 
of their Churchy-men like Archbishop McCabe and his predecessor 
the lato Cardinal Gallon — cannot so regard matters. They are 
well a war o that the nationalist programme is fatal alike to all' 
authority, and that the Church has nothing to gain and much to 
lose by coquetting with secret or open rebellion, though it bo re- 
bellion against a Brotes taut Government. We learn therefore with- 
out auv surprise that the loyal party among the Bishops are anxious 
to set/a papal nuncio in London, and that they are backed up in 
their desire by the Vatican. It is equally intelligible that Dr. 
Croke and his friends should indignantly repudiate such a scheme, 
and that the Freemans Journal should denounce it os sure sot 
only to alienate priests and people but even to endanger the stead- 
fastness of Ireland in tho Iloman faith. It is only natural that a 
pontiff like Leo XIII. should desire to establish oflicial relations 
with tho English us with other Governments, and there are pro- 
bably many English statesmen who would agree with him. An 
Act of JVirlinmont was indued actually passed with that object in 
1^49, but. it proved abortive owing to tho introduction of a clause 
suggested by those opposed to tho scheme altogether, providing 
that the nuncio must be a layman, and this condition, infringing 
on tho established etiquette, was resented at Dome as an insult. 
Wo are not discussing tho merits of the question bore, but it is 
curious as a sign of tho times that the project, should be renewed 1 
at this moment by Dome and tboso most loyal to Dome among 
the Irish hierarchy. The growing alienation between the religious 
and nationalist parties, and the decreasing hold on their flocks of 
those clorgy who aspire to lend instead of being led by them, opons 
out a wider question. It was once wittily observed — we 'rather 
think by Dean Swift— that “ if you want, to make tbo Irish Pro- 
testants, the surest way is to pass nu Act of Parliament requiring 
them nil to be Catholics”; and the joke has a serious side to it. 
The praito so lavLhly bestowed by Doinun panegyrists on “ the 
firgj- elfervoscenc e oiLt lie faith and morals of the Irish people ” 
must heavily suspicious W iu- 

disputable circumstance that Irish dovotioV to the Holy oeo 
synchronizes precisely with the split between * 

when religions allegiance became a badge of civirVWSallection 
and hatred for tbo Saxon oppressor was testified by lovo lor 
the Pope. The policy both of Dome and England m later 
yearn lms gradually dissolved that connexion, and it remains 
to be seen how fur* Irish orthodoxy will survive* its dissolution. 
Archbishop Croke assures liia “«nxou” opponent that “the 
faith and morals of our people were Hover in less peril than 
to-day,” but Archbishop McCabe is, with better reason, “ per- 
suaded that Irelands faith was never exposed to greater strum 
than it is ut this moment.” Such .a passage at arms ns that be- 
tween tho two prelates and their respective adherents suggests at 
nil events some curious speculations ns to the ultimate result of 
llit* nascent feud between national sentiment and national belief, 
embodied in the rival lorces laith uud Feuiauism, 


HIE BASINGSTOKE UK AWL. 

milEDE were probably great rejoicings over the glid news of 
JL real and undeniable persecution which lately reached the 
“ Ilead-Quarters ” of the Salvation Army. Hitherto the con- 
ductors of their official japer, tho JJ r ar Cry, have been perforce 
contented with announcements which, though conveyed in tho 
strongest possible language, caused no real shock to the nerves. 
AVhut boots it to tell every week that tho enemy is in full force, 
that the struggle is desperate, that shouts of victory are ringing 
along tho whole line, when one cannot get over tho disagreeable 
consciousness that nobody has boon burtP The stronger the 
language the greater is tho incongruity. So that, though the 
writers for tho War Cry aim entirely ut the production of ex- 
citing battle pieces, and reports of such brilliant and unexpected 
victories tlmt one wonders how a single one of the enemy can be 
lei t to light, the result is, to tell the truth, rather dull reading. 
From beginning to end not one single groan of a wounded man, 
no shrieks of ngony, not the least chance of a lament over 
those who have fallen gloriously on the field. Why, we 
know tliat even Milton, though certainly he had lefts prac- 
tice in the description of battles than the reporters or the 
War Cry, found it difficult to awaken interest in a tight where 
severed 'limbs immediately joined themselves together atfi&i. 
| But still his wounded angels did groan. To make up for the 
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absence of horrors usually attendant ,pn a held of battle* we 
have had is the War Cry to fall back upon dark hints of roud» 
■tones, and brickbats. It must, therefore, be indeed a welcome 
thing to the “ Chief of the Staff” to hear of roal fighting, thwacks 
with the “ knobbly ” ends of sticks, stones flying through the air, 
and the collision of lists. One corps of the Army has covered itself 
with glory ; npt only has it achieved a glorious Victory, which is 
a common, even a weekly event, but it has been handsomely 
drubbed as well. Alter this who shall say that the title of soldier 
and the uniform of the officers are borne in vain ? 

The scene of this encounter was at Basingstoke, a neighbour- 
hood Already famous in history for good hard lighting in another 
cause. The tumult, like most such affairs, was sudden, vet not un- 
expected. We read, for instance, in the l Car Cry for Si. arch 17th 
that, “though the old lion is raging,” the Mayor and principal in- 
habitants show sympathy. Is there, under the name “ lion,” a 
latent allusion to some tavern sign? In the number lor the fol- 
lowing week tbore is a shorter nnd more gloomy report, which 
refers to tbo “ old lion ” under a more familiar name, nrnl owns to two 
policemen having been secured for protection the whole of Sunday. 
It wns not, however, until last Sunday th it the real excitement 
came. One of the moat striking peculiarities of the Salvation 
Army — that by which the unthinking world chielly recognizes 
them — is their habit of parading the streets, four abreast, bawling 
hymns. These processions may be seen every Sunday afternoon 
in Ilammersmith, Whitechapel, and a lew other favoured parts of 
the metropolis. It was known at Basingstoke 011 Sunday morning 
that there was going to be a disturbance ; the streets were full of 
roughs, nnd country bumpkins carne into the town to see the fun 
and join in it; yetthe gallant soldiers resolved upon having their 
musical march. The opposition is said to have been caused by the 
malice of the licensed victuallers. This may be true, but we should 
remember that it is tho fashion to charge a great many crimes upon 
this class of tradesmen— such ns Jingoism, attachment to the 
Established Ohurch, corrupt elections, and increase of intemper- 
ance. So many converts, it is said, have been made, that tho 
public-houses are losing their bcBt customers. One remembers the 
Great Whiskey Crusade, one reflects that it is finished, but that the 
consumption of Bourbon remains steady, and one fears that the nows 
is premature. Considering that a “ great victory ” means, accord- 
ing to the official reports, the conversion of two, four, or six, while 
language fails to announce with sufficient joy the conversion of 
more, it certainly doe9 seem as if either tho Basingstoke converts 
must be men of very exceptional personal influence, or they must 
have been topers quite out of the common. And considering, lurther, 
that nothing would help these people raoro than a riot, one is inclined 
to believe, on the whole, that tlio attack upon them was not insti- 
gated by tho Boilers of strong drink. It was apparently intended 
to disturb the procession of tho morning ; but this design fell 
through, owing to tho protection of a hundred special constables. 
In tho afternoon, however, an engagement took place, which could 
not fail to give tho highest satisfaction to all concerned. A band 
was provided, consisting of a trombone, cymbals made of tin 
pans, tin whistles playing different tunes, a clarionet, and a tin 
can full of stones. Those who hnd no instruments yelled. When 
the Salvation Army turned out, a hundred and fifty strung, they 
were met by a raging mob and by this hideous din. The Mayor, 
who was there (with only twenty special constables, like Mr. 
Nupkins), actually refused to interfere “ further than tho law 
required.” This is to sny, ho allowed tho streets of his quiet littlo 
country town to bo occupied on Sunday afternoon by a mob of 
howling and roaring roughs. When tho police worn quite satisfied 
that “ violonco ” had been committod, they made a rusfi, and the 
Mayor read the Biot Act. Whither tho police rushed, or with 
what effect, does not appear; the procession wns broken up, the 
Salvation Army got back to their own conventicle, and tho roughs 
remained outside to shout and roar. No ono seems to have boon 
arrested, except an ill-regulated person who took advantage of tho 
general confusion to get drunk ; and no doubt the Basingstoke 
roughs, having once tasted the delights of rioting, have resolved 
upon getting n really enjoyable time next Sunday, with much more 
noise nnd a great deal more mischief. 

The whole business would be comic, but for the inefficiency of 
the authorities and for certain possibilities which lie in the back- 
ground. It is tho business of the people who call thomselves tho 
Salvation Army to preach and sing among the very lowest classes, 
and such opposition ns they have aroused at Basingstoke may be 
repeated on a larger and more dangerous scale at Manchester, 
Sheffield, and other great towns. For it Beams to us time to re- 
cognize the fact that we havo a very remarkable religious organi- 
zation, before which there may be a great future. It certainly will 
not do to confuse the thing with the strange enthusiasm of twenty 
years ago, which shot up so suddenly and died away so rapidly. 
The so-callod “ Revival ” led some people to believe in a universal 
conversion of the masses. The “ Revival ” fell to pieces because it 
was a movement without a leader, without order, method, or 
reason. It was sporadic and uncertain ; it might break out any- 
where ; it Beamed to break out spontaneously ; it was no doubt 
violent while it lasted, but then it lasted such a very little while. 
And, as regards the fruits of all that enthusiasm, all those hopos, 
oil those promises, we may well Ask, alter twenty years, what has 
become of them. The “ converted ” have perhaps to some extent 
kept their pledges; they stopped, at any rate, into the ranks 
of sobriety nnd rrspectability ; it would he to a certain extent 
difficult to desert the new friends; watchful e^es were kept upon 
interesting converts; when, at hist, the newness of the thing 


didd away there was no longer any temptation to rejoin the old 
ilisKeputaDle associates. So that probably a great many were really 
steadied for life. Again, we had two or three years ago a visit of 
rather a remarkable kind from two people who modestly called 
themselves Evangelists. Large sums — very large sums— ol money 
were collected for them ; no accounts, so far as we know, were 
ever rendered of the expenditure ; great crowds of people went to 
hear— and that was all. We have never heard any one pretend 
that the predications of Messrs. Moody and Saukey were of any 
permanent value whatever. But the efforts of the Salvation Army 
are of a more serious charncter and more worthy of respect. 
Indeed, since the foundation of the Wesleyan*, wo know of no 
religious movement which has seemed so full of life and well- 
directod energy. It is, in fact, ruled by a dictator who appears to 
be possessed of administrative capacity of a very high order. 

Ilia name is Booth; ho belonged originally, we believe, to 
a body called tho Primitive Methodists. Tho ignorant world 
lias been known to call these people Ranters, a name which 
seems to imply a zeal more than common, an resistance upon 
doctrine more than comfortable, an activity in converting and ex- 
horting greater than the world generally desires, lot what 
injustice we do to each other out of ignorance I So far from find- 
ing his brethren ranters, Mr. Booth thought them cold and formal, 
lie looked for zeal, and found doctrine; in placo of missionary 
enthusiasm, he found the conventional horangues of ministers and 
elders waxed fat and comfortable. Then Mr. Booth came forth 
out of that connexion and net up on his own account, as in this 
country and the United States of America every prophet may. lie 
has greatly succeeded. We need not hero write the history of this 
sect ; tho important thing is to observe its actual position and 
its possibilities. Ilia followers call themselves an army ; every 
one of them, man or woman, is supposed to he a “soldier”; 
six thousand of them are trained and practised speakers; they 
wear a uniform and get promoted to the rank of lieutenant, 
captain, and eo forth; and every one is exhorted to keep on 
“ lighting.” The head of the whole is, naturally, the founder. 
With the single exception of Edward Irving, the head of every 
beet has always been the founder. Mr. Booth has conferred 
upon himself tho title of General; ho issues hiB orders from 
“ Head-Quarters,” which are at Whitechapel; ho requires ab- 
solute and unquestioning obodienco ; he sends his officers and 
changes their posts wherever nnd whenever it seems good to him. 
Ho is aided by liis wife and family, all of whom are native members 
of the Array, and are fighting the “ old lion ” daily. II is “ officers” 
have been sent to all the largo towns and a great many of the 
smaller ones ; they have, as stated above, about 6,000 members, 
all active and zealous “ soldiers ” ; they have a paper which circu- 
lates some 1 20,000 weekly ; every ono who joins thorn is exhorted 
nnd trained to preach ; their orders are to go into tho poorest and 
roughest mighbourhoods, and to work exclusively among a class 
which hus not hitherto been considered open to the influences of 
religion and morality. 

Discipline, obedience, enthusiasm, readiness to work hard, to 
Hvo frugally, to endure hard things, faith in the reality dff their 
work — these are things which redeem tho Salvation Army from 
ridicule. So long as these virtues remain with the “ Army ” it 
will go on and increase. There is no reason why this six thousand 
should not multiply n hundredfold, for tho supply of enthusiastic 
young people is practically unlimited ; and it really seems ns if we 
might begin fo speculate on tho future of converted Whitechapel 
when it will bo tilled from end to end with “ Hallelujah Joes ” 
and “ Happy Elizas.” No doubt there are sources of weakness and 
danger which tho “ General ” alone could reveal ; it may bo that his 
captains are not nlwuys, perhaps, fully impressed with the necessity 
for obedience ; they may promote themselves to higher rank, and 
oven lead off an independent army ; the whole thing may collapse at 
the death of tho founder through incapacity of his successor ; if 
the enthusiasm of the “soldiers ” should bo suffered to fall off or 
tho discipline to bo relaxed, the movement would become ridiculous 
oven to the “ staff.” But, as it now stands, the Army soems cer- 
tainly the most remarkable attempt to reach tbo lowest class that 
has been made sinco the time of Whitfield. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 

rilllE Report of the Director of tho National Gallery presents 
A this year several features of special interest. During the 
period to which it refers some important clmngoa have been intro- 
duced into tho practical conduct of the establishment, and the 
collection itself has been greatly enriched both by purchase and 
bequest. Formerly visitors wero altogether excluded from the 
Gallery during tho whole of the month of October. Thi9 serious 
curtailment of the privileges of the public was held to be necessary 
for purposes of cleaning and repairs, but a little gentle pressure 
from without has sufficed to suggest to the authorities a more 
convenient arrangement. By a small increase of expenditure, 
which has been authorized by the Treasury, some addition has been 
made to tho working staff of the Gallery, arid it is now found possible 
to accomplish nil that is required in the way of cleauiug opd 
alterations by closing the different rooms in succession, still leaving 
tho greater part of the building accessible to students and the 
public. A more considerable hindrance to the free enjoyment of 
the national collection aroso from the practice of reserving two 
days in each week lor the use of persons employed in 
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Copying the pictures. The Gallery was ?tjms ^practically dosed 

a the public during fire months out of^ uiefWelve. Even if 
those who make a business of copying pictures could 
be held to deserve the title of students, the facilities which were 
granted to them might still be deemed to have been excessive. 
But, as a matter of fact, the copyist is not always a Btudent in any 
etrict sense of the word. The return giving the list of works 
most frequently copied during the past year affords ground for 
the belief that the commercial element is au important one 
in determining the choice of subjects lor reproduction. There is 
a certain market for the sale of copies taken from the works of 
popular masters, and the execution of such copies is a regular em- 
ployment both in England and on the Continent. It is, indeed, 
only on this assumption that we can explain the preference shown 
for a painter like Greuze by the students at the National Gallery. 
The “Head of a Girl ” (206), by the popular F rench painter, has 
been copied no less than fifteen times during the twelve mouths ; 
the “ Girl with an Apple ” (1,020), by the same hand, thirteen 
times; and a second “Head of a Girl” (1,019), also by Greuze, 
eleven times. The selection in the caro of soveral other masters 
points toasimilarconclusion. Murillo's “Peasant Hoy," Guido Funis 
“Youthful Christ And St. John," and Sassoferrato'a “Madonna in 
Prayer,” to name only a few examples, belong manifestly to a class 
of art tliAt is found attractive for other than purely artistic reasons. 
The return from which these figures have been taken contains at 
the same time the evidence of much serious labour upon pictures 
that posses* a higher claim upon the student. Velasquez’s portrait 
•of Philip IV. has been copied thirteen times, and many of the 
greater Italians, together with the earlier Flemish painters, have 
received a due share of attention. Hut even with the most 
generous appreciation of the benefit to be derived by young artists 
from the practical study of great masterpieces, it was obviously 
unnecessary that the public should be altogether excluded from the 
Gallery on students' days. The authorities have therefore done 
well in modifying the former arrangement. They have adopted a 
system that has been found to work well elsewhere, aud 
visitors are now admitted on these resorvod days after twelve 
o'clock by payment of an entrance fee of sixpence. At the end of 
last year the new regulations had only been in force for a period of 
five weeks, but the experiment justifies the Director in the belief 
that the annual return from this source will be not less than five 
hundred pounds, a sum more than sufficient to cover the salaries 
of the extra attendants required under the new nrmneoraents. 

In spite of the fact that the Gallery was for tho first time kept 
open during the month of October, some important changes have 
been effected during the year in the disposition of tho pictures. 
The examples of the British school have been rearranged, m order 
to find room for the BerieB of early Flemish pictures left to the 
nation by Mrs. Joseph Henry Green. This forms, in point of 
numbers, a very considerable addition to the collection ; and, to 
judge from the specimens already exhibited to the public, tho 
bequest is likely to prove of the highest artistic interest and value. 
The changes which its reception have forced upon the Director 
prove; however, that tho space at his disposal is still far short of 
the requirements of the Gallery. It is altogether unfortunate, 
•even from the point of view of economy, that tho rooms in 
Trafalgar Square should be always overcrowded. The nation, we 
feel convinced, would ultimately be tho gainer by a further en- 
largement of tho present building; for the very fact that there 
were vacant spaces to bo furnished would afford the surest encour- 
agement to owners of artistic treasures to entrust their possessions 
to the national keeping. Even as things now are, several of tho 
pictures are unfavourably placed. The dome-shaped hall in the 
centre of the new building is, by reason of insufficient light, quite 
unfit for the display of pictures ; and in Gallery No. VI., where 
Turner’s works are collected, the hanging is far too crowded for 
good effect. The Director strongly urges upon the Government 
some necessary reconstruction of the roof of this room, in order to 
improve the present imperfect mode of lighting. It is to bo hoped 
that his appeal will receive a prompt response ; but it would be no 
less desirable that the Treasury should at the same tifcie consider 
some comprehensive scheme lor the further enlargement of the 
building. 

Only two pictures have been purchased for tho Gallery during 
the past year; but one of them is a work of tho very highest value 
and beauty. Until the acquisition of Lord Suffolk’s Madonna, the 
nation possessed no authentic work of Lionardo da Vinci. The 
Christ Disputing with the Doctors,” which bears his name in the 
catalogue, is sow by common consent assigned to Bernardino 
Luini, the most gifted of Lionardo's pupils. It bears evidence of 
the masters iufluence, and is intrinsically a picture of delightful 
quality, and there is, therefore, some ground for regret that its 
-true, authorship should not be frankly acknowledged. It is of 
course always a delicate matter to alter the description of pictures 
in public galleries; but now that tho nation has become possessed 
of an indubitable example of Lionardo da Vinci, there is the less 
nancm for associating his name with one of Luini's most admired 
yritonsaces. The fortunes of Lord Suffolk's picture belong to 
tho romance of art history. Lomazzo, one of the followers of 
Lfonardo, writing in 15^4, upwards of sixty years after the 
painter's death, mentions it as being then in the Oapella della 
Uoncezione at Milan. It is referred to again in a work published in 
2751, and in 1796 it was bought by Hamilton for 30 ducats and : 
carried to England, where it passed into the possession of the ■ 
Earl of Suffolk. From Charlton Park, where the picture has 
since remained, it has now been transferred to the National Gallery 
at the cost of nine thousand pounds, and, having regard to the 


raritV of tho master and the indisputable beauty pf the work, w* 
think the public has the best reasons for being satisfied with the 
purchase made on its behalf. 8uoh a picture by eu^h a painter 
would have been cheaply acquired even at a much heavier outlay 
than nino thousand pounds. It will rank henceforth as one of the 
noblest examples in our Gallery ; and, as an expression of the 
characteristic qualities of Lionardo’s genius, it will even bear com- 
parison with the )>Gst of his works to be found in the older 
galleries of Europe. Such comparison is, indeed, directly chal- 
lenged in tho case of the “Vierge aux Koohers ” of the Louvre. The 
design of the two pictures is almost identical. Slight differences 
in tho details of the lands capo and in the drawing of the angel only 
serve to emphasize the general resemblance existing between 
them, unci it has sometimes been assumed that the one is only a 
copy of the other. But oven if this theory were acceptable! it 
would by no means follow as a matter of course that the Louvre 
Madonna could claim precedence over our own. Possavant was 
disposed to pronounce the “ Vierge aux Koclien” to boa copy 
of the work described by Lomazzo, and Waagen expresses a more 
confident opinion to the ‘sAtne effect. The evidence we possess, how- 
ever, would rather teud to the belief that both works are to be 
ascribed to Lionardo himself. One or two drawings in the Royal 
Library at Windsor are studies, for portions of the composition 
which are only to be found in the Virgin of the Louvre. On the other 
hand, several contemporary copies of the work repeat in every 
particular the design of Lord Suffolk's picture, a fact which 
goes to prove that it was accepted at the time as a genuine ex- 
ample ot the master. But, after nil, tho only trustworthy testi- 
mony in such a case is to be sought from the painting itself did 
here the version lately acquired for the National Gallery stands 
in a somewhat better position than its more celebrated rival. “ Our 
picture of tho Louvre,” writes M. Arsen© Houssaye, the enthusiastic 
biographer of Lionardo, “is covered with retouches, and it is 
difficult to pronounce absolutely on a first view.” Lord Suffolk’s 
“Madonna” has suffered but little in this way. The painting 



arriving at the conclusion that wo have here the handiwork of 
tho master himself. The particular type might, ns we know, he 
reproduced by another hand ; and it is equally true that in tho 
sentiment of precise definition of the most subtle realities of form, 
Lionardo was closely followed by tho pupils whom he had in- 
spired. But it ih only tho originator of Buch a searching system 
of draughtsmanship who can carry these principles of his 
art into the minutest touches of the brush, and who can 
grant to every detail an equal impression of .certain and subtle 
execution. The painting is everywhere worked out with tho 
sentiment and tho power of a great draughtsman in whoso 
scheme of art colour holds a subordinate place, and who uses 
the brush as ho would have used the silver point or tho pen ; 
whereas in the best productions of Lionardo's pupils — such, for 
instance, as the picture by Luini already mentioned, or the 
delightful “ Madonna ” of Beltraffio — a similar effect of light and 
shade is more broadly indicated by moans that belong more 
directly to tho ordinary processes of painting. Of the general 
beauty of the composition it is scarcely necessary to say anything, 
for it differs in no essential quality ol invention from the picture 
in the Louvre. All the peculiar excellences of Lionardo's style, 
with his characteristic choice of unfamiliar types of beauty, 
wherein the truth of momentary expression strangely mingles 
with the record of the deeper realities of individual form and 
feature, are to lie found in both works alike. Tho powerful charm 
of the design has been admirably suggested by Thdopbile Gautier 
in a spirited description of the picture in the Louvre : — u Unspent 
de la Vierge aux liochers,'' he writes, “ est singulier, mvstdrieux et 
charmant. Une espoce de grotte basaltique abrito )e divin groupe 
pub© sur la rive d’tine source qui laisse -transparaitre a trovers son 
©au limpide los cailloux de son lit. L’arcade de la grotte ddcouvre 
nn paysage roclieux dair-semti d'arbres grides et que traverse une 
riviere au bord de luquolle s\$ 16 ve un village ; tout cola d’une 
couleur inddfinissablo comrne celle des contrdes chinidriques que 
l’on parcourt en rove.” And of the type of the Virgin's face he 
continues 1: — “ II est tout particular a Leonard et ne rappelle en 
rien les viorges de Perugin ni cellos da Raphael ; le haut de la tote 
est sphdrique, le front developpd ; l'ovala des joues s’amenuise pour 
so clore par un menton d’une courbe delicate; les yeux aux 
paupi&ros baissdes se cerclent de pdnotnbres ; le nez, quoique fin, 
u'est pas rectiligne avec le front comme celui des statues grecques ; 
ses narines se ddcoupent et bob ailes frdmissent commo si la respira- 
tion les faisait palpiter. La bouche un peu grande a ce sourire 
vague, dnigmatique et ddlicienx que le Vinci donne ft ses figures des 
femmes; une ltVGre malice s'y mele & l’expression de la puretd et 
de la bontd.” 

These sentences convey no exaggerated impression of tho beautv 
of the picture that is now exhibited to the public iu the National 
Gallery.^ Tho Director, it should be said, has not yet found for the 
work n fitting place upon the walls, and in its present position on 
& screen in the large gallery it is seen at some disadvantage, owing 
to the reflections 'from the floor. Either the frame Mould oe 
raised considerably, or some dark covering should be placed over 
the oak boards of the Gallery. It is a pity that the enjoyment of 
such a noble masterpiece should be even* temporarily injured by 
the neglect of these very simple precautions. 
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Y THE FRAXCO-AMERICAN DRAFT RESOLUTIONS. 

*fPHE publication of the draft resolutions which the French and 
hX American Governments propose to lay before the coming 
'International Monetary Oonierance explains why the British 
Oabinet insisted upon a modification in the form of invitation sont 
out by the originators of the Conference. The resolutions, in fact, 
bind the several Governments adopting them to the extremes!, bi- 
metallism, and it is only honest in our own Ministers to mako it 
« dearly, understood beforehand that they have no intention to 
•seriously discuss, much less subscribe to, such a system. The reso- 
lutions are prefaced by a . statement of the reasons recommending 
them, very able and concise, but such as might have boon written 
W M Oernuschi himself. The statement begins with the nssertiou 
that bimetallism had always been practised until a few yours ago ; 
that for nearly a century it had preserved a fixed relation between 
the value of gold and silver ; that, in consequence, the gold and 
.fcilver of the whole world formed ono homogeneous monetary 
material more stable in its paying value than either gold or silver 
Separately j that this state of things was of tbc greatest service to 
the monometallic countrios ; that the break-up of tho arrangement 
has rendered the commercial and financial relations between the 
gold- and silver-using parts of the world almost as coin plicated and 
hazardous as if the exchanges between them wore made by bai ter ; 
and that it has left an immense moss of silver which tho countries 
possessing it can neither use nor sell, and which is thus an op- 
pressive incumbrance. Therefore it is proposed that the several 
countries tailing part in the Conference should re-establish bi- 
metallism ; that is to Bay, should enter into a compact to coin, 
free of charge, any amounts of gold and silver which any person 
may bring to their mints ; that a fixed value should be established 
between gold and silver in the proportion of I to 15 J ; and that 
the arrangement should subsist until 1900, or, if a years notice 
were not given by that time, for ten years longer. Each of the 
countries would he free, however, to retain its own piecos of 
money *, and, if it chose, mipht also issue State paper notes ; but 
gold and silver must both be full legal tender ; and even the 
adoption of an inconvertible paper currency should not relieve 
the country using such from the obligation contracted by tho 
Convention. 

Tho reasons assigned for adopting bimetallism, as we have said, 
are very clove; ; but they are. neither ronvineing nor e\eii accu- 
rate. The statement, for example, that bimetallism bad always 
existed until u few years ago is not correct, Bimetallism never 
has existed in Knghiud, nor in must other countries of tho 
world. It is true that both gold and silver ha\o been current, 

1 “ust us they are still current in India: but both gold and silvi 
lave not been full legal tender at nny time in the greater part of tho 
world, and certainly have, not been coined free of clmrgo at tho 
option of any person who chose to present them to tho mints. 
Tliat, however, is a miiuII point which dors not affect the argu- 
ment. Tho main contention of the two Governments, 110 doubt, 
is that tile adoption of bimetallism by Franco kept tho value of 
both gold and silver fixed for nearly a century. If this is true, it 
matters little whether tho former assertion is strictly accurate or 
not. The past century has witnessed immense changes in llmpro- 
duction of the precious metals ; and if, notwithstanding, tho free 
coinage of both metals In Franco prevented the violent fluctuations 
in value which we have since soon, the fact is indubitably of great 
weight on the side of tho bimetallists, lint, is it really u tact ? We 
think not. Until the gold discoveries in California, in 1849, gold had 
“been gradually getting scarcer and scarcer, and any one who bus ex- 
amined tho evidence must have convinced himself that its value 
was constantly rising. At that lime, however, the gold-using 
countries were few. The greater part of tho world either used 
silver alone, or else used both gold and silver, the main portion of 
the currency in the latter, however, being silver. When tho great 
gold discoveries in California and Australia followed, gold came 
into much moro general use, and, ns tho production of silver did 
not increase, this greater consumption of the dearer metal kept its 
'value from hilling as much as A priori it was expected it 
would do. lint when Germany suddenly decided not only 
to substitute a uniform metallic currency for tho various 
currencies previously existing, but also to demonetize silver 
and adopt gold alone as legal lender, the equilibrium theretofore 
existing whs disturbed; the demand for gold, that is, was 
enormously increased and the demand for silver was enormously 
diminished. At the same time, it will be recollected that the 
United States had an inconvertible paper currency and bad long 
censed to coin silver in any appreciable quantity. The Franco- 
German war also had compelled France to suspend specie pay- 
ments, and thus tho one country in Europe which had been 
tbe largest consumer of silver ceased to bo a large purchaser 
of the metal. The demonetization of silver by Germany thus 
came at a time when the demand for silver on the part both of the 
United States and of France bad fallen off enormously ; and to 
aggravate matters the Nevada mines suddenly began to prove 
much more productive than they bad formerly been. Lastly* a 
belies of terrible famines afflicted India in quick succession, and, 
by impoverishing its population, restricted tne demand for silver. 
At tbe same time, moreover, the home charges of the Indian 
Government increased enormously, intercepting a large portion 
of the specie which otherwise would have gone out to the East, 
as the . bills drawn by the India Council are na useful for 
remittance as coin or bullion. The cauBeB which brought about 


tbe depreciation of silver were thus very numerous instead of 
being simple, as these draft resolutions represent them to 
be. No doubt the suspension by the Latin Union countries of 
the free eoinago of silver helped to make the depreciation greater 
than it would otherwise have been. But even if France and her 
monetary allies had continued to coin silver freely, it may safely 
be asserted that some depreciation must have^ occurred, in conse- 
quence of tho great increase in the production of silver in she 
United States, and the great decrease in the demand for silver both 
in Germany and in India. 

The other important contention of the French and American 
Governments iB that the paying power of gold and silver conjointly 
is more stable than the paying power of gold and silver separately * 
that is to say, that thero ore fewer and Iobs violent fluctuations 
in bimetallic than in monometallic countries. Now this clearly 
is not true. In a country like our own, in which gold alone is 
legal tender for large amounts, the value of the currency fluctuates 
only with the fluctuations in the value of gold itself. If, for 
example, new gold mines of vast productiveness were to be dis- 
covered, tho purchasing powor of gold would tend to fall. If, on the 
other hand, the existing gold mines were to be exhausted, or nearly 
exhausted, the purchasing power of gold would tend to rise. But 
there could bo no fluctuation in the value of gold, no matter 
what became of tho silver mines of the world, unless, indeed, the 
now silver-using countries were to become gold-uBing. Indirectly 
in that way, no doubt, there would be an effect. But even in 
that case the only elfect upon a currency like our own would be 
from variations in the supply or in tho demand for gold alone. 
In the case of a country like Franco or tho United States, on 
tlio other baud, where both gold and silver are legal tender, the 
purchasing power of the currency would vary with every variation 
in the value of both gold and silver : in other words, there would 
be a double set of causes acting upon the currency of a bimetallic 
country, and only a singlo Ret of causes acting upon the value of 
tbe currency in a monomotalJiccountry. Greater stability, therefore, 
there could not be. More modoratn bimetallists than tho draughts- 
men of those resolutions which we aro considering admit that this 
is so. But they contend that, although the fluctuations in the 
monometallic country would be fewer, they would yet bo more 
violent. Tho point is not worth arguing. It is enough for our 
purpose that tho fluctuations would bo more numerous, whether 
they would be greater or not ; for, in fact, that admission comes 
to this, that, instead of preventing changes in tho value of the 
currency by adopting bimetallism, wo should be adding to their 
number. This is very clearly proved by the experience of the 
United States. Like France, the U nited States havubeen a bimetallic 
country sinoo tho end of the last century ; but, unlike France, 
they liiivo made changes in the relative values of tho two metals. 
Originally the relation was fixed at 1 to 15, whereas, as we 
know, the relative value in France was as 1 to 15J. In the United 
States, consequently, silver wus over-estimated. In tho United 
States, that is, for only 15 ounces of silver you could buy an ounce 
of gold, whereas in France, to purchase uu ounce of gold cost 
15 j ounces of silver. It was, therefore, profitable for ail holders 
ol silver to turn that motul into coin in the United States, and con- 
sequently the whole of tho gold in that country was drained away, 
and silver alone romained. When tho Americium discovered this, 
they changed tho relation from I to 1 5 to 1 to 16. Then the 
silver was as much under-estimated as it had been previously over- 
estimated. It now cost 16 ounces of silver to buy 1 ounce of 
gold, whereas in Franco r ounce of gold could bo bought for 
15J ounces of silver. Tho result, then, was to drain away all the 
silver from the United States, and to leave only gold. It paid the 
holders of gold to send it to tho United States, get iL coined 
there, buy silver, and export tho latter to Europe and Asia and 
sell it thero. Thus we see in tho case of the United States that 
not alone wore there fluctuations from changes in the supply and 
demand of the two metals composing the currency, hut thero were 
actually fluctuations caused by the law fixing their value in re- 
lation to one another. 

It is not worth while to follow out in detail tho several reasons 
set out in thoso draft resolutions for adopting bimetallism. We 
have said enough to show that the adoption of that system would 
not necessarily have tho results expected from it. It would not, os 
we have boon showing, make tho value of gold and silver in 
relation to ono another more stable than they dro. There iB but 
ono way, in fact, of acting upon the value of any commodity,, 
whether it be a precious metal or not, and that is by act- 
ing upon either the supply or the demand. If the demand for 
silver is increased in a greater proportion than the supply, 
tlion the value of silver certainly must rise. If, on the other 
hand, the supply of silver is increased more largely than the 
domnnd, then it is equally inevitable that the value must fall. 
But whether the action upon the supply and demand is brought 
about by bimetallism or by monometallism is entirely indifferent. 
If Germany, for example, were to undo what she has been doing 
during the pnBt ten years — in other words, if she were to go back 
again to the single silver standard— she would certainly rehabili- 
tate silver, unless, indeed, either Franoe or the United States were 
to take advantage of the change and to demonetize silver. But, 
if France and tho United States retained their existing system, and 
Germany gave up the single gold standard, then the value of 
silver would be restored without any extension of bimetallism. 
We freely admit, of course, that if, in the name of bimetallism, 
Germany and other countries in Europe ore induced to consume a 
larger quantity of silver than they now do, that will tend to raise 
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the value of silver. But that will he done bv an increase of con* 
sumption, not by bimetallism, which in itself tends rather, as we 
have just been showing above, to multiply fluctuations lliau to 
diminish them. 


THE THEATRES. 

milAT the performance of Rotneo and Juliet at the Court 
JL Theatre was, on the whole, though interesting, dispiriting, 
ts perhaps not entirely to he wondered at. Mme. Modjeska is a 
finished actress, equipped with everything that study, and care, 
and intelligence can provide, hut lacking freshness and sponta- 
neity. In Romeo ana Juliet Mme. Modjeska played with great 
sweetness, sometimes with extraordinary grace; where she was 
least herself, and that is in the garden scene, she almost persuaded 
us that this beautiful and touching figure whs the young Capulet 
juBt awnkoned to the power of passion ; but she never quite per- 
suaded us of this, and in the later tragic scenes she adopted a 
restless, writhing action, a monotonous, wailing voice, and a dis- 
tracting and incessant motion of the hands, which were far too 
studied to be moving. But praise is due to her fine feeling lor the 
poetrv, aud to her unfailing intelligence of interpretation. 

J uliet will always remain one of the greatest difficulties that 
the stage presents. Kxtremo care and delicacy are required to 
bring out the rapidly voided shades of impulse that drift across the 
mind of the young girl like cloud-shadows across n little Biinshiny 
hay, deepening every moment with the approach of the tragic 
storm. To render this a perfectly trained and balanced style is 
required, such a style, in fact, ob no child of fourteen can ever 
hope to attain. At the Court Theatre the age of Juliet is ad- 
vanced to eighteen by the Nurse, simply with this eil'ect upon an 
audience that is familiar with its tihakspeare, that that venerable 
woman is not merely telling a lie, but that she knows it. Wo 
have all in our memories that striking passage in tho memoirs of 
Miss Funny Kemble, where she describes her first appearance on 
the stugo in the part of Juliet. Her “ stage-fear,*’ her fluttering 
timidity and hopeless rush at her mother for protection, wore not 
acting, they were reality, and so true to the instiuct of the 
audienco that this timid action brought down the house. Mme. 
Modjeska attempted a girlish demeanour of a gayer and more 
confident type ; she sported with tho Nurse, and danced around 
Lady Capulet with a captivating vivacity that lacked the charm 
of sincerity. This extreme lightness of manner, in our opinion, 
is a mistake ; the quiet, timid artloBsness of Miss Kemble must 
have been, not merely fresher to the public, but more near to 
Sliakspeare. Juliet is meek aud indifferent, a mere smooth surface 
ready to take any impression ; even tho sudden proposal that she 
must marry does not startlo her inexperience. Iler answer is icily 
maidenly : — 

It is an honour that I druam not of. 

And even the Nurso is stirred by her absolute indifference to em- 
phasize the charms of Paris — 

A man, young Indy ! lady, such a man ! 

Hoy, he's a flower, in fuitli, a very flower! 

Ou her next appearance, after the hall, Mmo. Modjeska showed a 
just feeling foi the diameter of the heroine. Tier infatuation for 
Borneo was well indicated, and it was not until the question, 

Go atilt his name, 

that she gave one of thoso contortions which she is only ton fond 
•of indulging in, and which, to our mind, form the chief dis- 
advantage of her acting. 

In the garden scene she was much less herself, and the great 
beauty of the scenery and light helped the audience to realize some- 
thing more of the Southern richness and passion of the plAy than 
had hitherto been possible. It is exceedingly difficult to address 
a soliloquy to the stage when an individual* plainly visible to the 
audience is in the middle of it, and it would perhaps be better 
that Ilomeo, on Juliet's speaking, should hasten inti the shadow 
of the house. Mr. Forbe9 Robertson, however, remained well in 
viow, in a position of devotion, and Mme. Modjeska, in order to 
show distinctly that she was not addressing him, spoke to the 
footlights. Instead, however, of delivering the speech that begins 

*Ti« but thy name that is my enemy 

in a passionate reverie, looking upwards, as would surely be the 
best way of delivering the soliloquy, Mme. Modjeska went through 
all her graceful and restless evolutions, not sparing us even the 
conceit of plucking at a cluster of theatrical roses to emphasize 

that which wo call a rose 

By any other name would Hindi sweet. 

in the actual dialogue that followed she pleased us better than 
in any other part of the performance, although she had not the 
tact to prevent tho giggling with which the gallery is always 
moved to receive : — 

O for a falconer's voice 

To lure this tercel -gent hi buck again. 

It would surely be wiser for tlie actress to say this very quietly, 
not while darting hither and thither in her balcony like a fright- 
ened bird in a cage. Juliet has no genuine expectation of seeing 
Romeo again that night, until he responds to her. Even then he 
ia unseen to her ; for before she continues she names him again, 
and he comes out of his hiding-place, having in all probability 
strayed no farther than the shadow of the balcony itself. 


There was subdued humour— it might have been lees subdued 
without verging upon tho farcical — ih the se$ne at the olose of 
the second act, where Juliet impatiently extracts from the Nurse 
the message from Romeo. Mme. Modjeska’B cat-like movements 
round and round the Nurse, ns she cajoled her secret from her, 
were well devised, and so was the sudden outburst of temper when 
that very, desultory personage gave as Romeo’s message 

Tour love says like an honest gentleman, 
u Where is your mother ? n 

Until the fourth act Mine. Modjeska varied her style very little* 
she was the same nervous and excited, but somewnat suppressed, 
person that she had been since the garden scene. It was in 
the scene where she drinks the contents of the phial in her bed* 
room that she finally persuaded us that Juliet is a character that 
she should never attempt to personate. The eccentricities of 
this performance seemed to us monotonous and dispiriting 
to the lost degree. In tho midst of her wallings, Juliet 
suddenly throws open a wiudow, and floods herself with glaring 
light, as though at tho thought of being stifled in the darkness of 
the vault, it became necessary for her to breathe and see. This 
should be done in a quieter manner, however, to obtain a proper 
result ; like many of tho other features of this part of tho per- 
formance, it is violent, exaggerated and unnecessary. When, 
finally, Mme. Modjeska rushes towards the bed, trips over some- 
thing, clutches at a very rotten curtain which comes away bodily, 
and rolls herself round and round in it, the only feeling of the 
spectator when the scene closes is one of relief. 

Mr. Forbes Kolmrtson acted Komoo perhaps better than any 
part he has yet taken : his appearance was very striking and attrac- 
tive. lie threw considerable passion and a fantastic sort of ten- 
derness into the part, which would have claimed almost unabated 
iraiso if tho elocution had been more distinct. In Mr. Wilson 
kirrott wo were presented with a Mercutio whose performance 
was really tho mo>t interesting of the evening. lie delivered the 
long and diflicult speech beginning 

O ! tlicn, I acc, Queen Mai) hath been with you, 
by which his first introduction is made to the audience, rather too 
rapidly. The opening wordB wore almost lost, but he gained dis- 
tinctness as he proceeded; and the lines 

And in this state she gallops night by night 

Through lovers’ bruins, and then they dream of love ; 

On courtiers' knees, that dream on rourt'sies straight ; 

O’er lawyers* lingers, who straight dream on fees; 

O’er Indies’ lips, who straight on kisses dream 

could not have been better given, or with more agreeable variety. 

Mr. Barrett's manly bearing and bright flow of animal spirits 
were needed to raise tho temperature of a play that is almost over- 
weighted with the extremes of love and death. There can be no 
doubt that Slmkspeare intended the gay rattle of Mercutio to servo 
this end, and indeed he is one of the liveliest and most charming 
creations of his author. Mr. Barrett acted with great vivacity, 
und his voice is not only well trained, but held under strong con- 
trol. For the other gallants, Montagues and Capulets, we have 
no other advice than this, that they Blionld go through a course of 
lessons in the elements of distinct utterance before they take upon 
themselves again to render Shakspearo's blank verse in public. The 
Nurse was acted carefully, but far too heavily and dolefully, by 
Miss Lu Tliiciv. Wo want, in such a play ns Romeo and Juliet , 
all the fun and brightness that wo can get, and for tho Nurse to 
turn lachrymose and descend iuto tho valo of tears is the last 
straw that breaks the back of our endurance. Tho merits of Mr. 
Ruler’s Friar Laurence were already well known. Of Gregory 
the less said the better. The text used was one laudably close to 
the original.* 

One of our comic contemporaries takes occasion of Mr. Booth’s 
last performance at the Princess's to indulgo in a tirade against 
almost everything connected with the stage that is not burlesque 
and melodrama. We have not met with so charming an utter- 
ance of the undiluted ’Arry for a long time. Mr, Booth’s acting, 
it appears, has not a singlo merit, although Mr. Irving admires 
it ; it belongs to the wretched school of Mocready, the Kembles, 
and l’helps ; and his hopeless state is clearly indicated by hie 
production of a play of Shakspeare’s, which, if it had been 11 the work 
of a modern dramatic author, would most assuredly have been 
hissed oil* the stage.” It is, no doubt, salutary to students of the 
human mind to observe even ’Arry in this beautiful frankness of 
his, naked of all taste, yet unashamed. 


REVIEWS. 


ANTHROPOLOGY.* 

M ANUALS and “ Scries ” are too much with us, and it must 
he frankly confessed that Mr. Tylor’s new book is a manual, 
and is one of a series. But if all manuals were like this, a genera- 
tion over-educated for its intellect would have no reason to com- 
plain. We are weary of popularizations of knowledge, of books in 
which information is reduced to a pulpy condition for the benefit 
of feeble and indolent minds. But Mr. Tylor’s work is of a higher 

" Anthrnpolofftf : an Introduction to the Study of Man and Civilixation* 
By E. B. Tvlur, D.C.L., F.U.S. London: MscmilUn & Go. z88x. 
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oidw. Hit volume seems to vs to serve a double purpose. It is 
* most attractive and entertaining introduction to the science of 
anthropology, the science which 44 seeks to understand how raan- 
hind came to be as they are, and to live as they do.” Mr. Tylor 
lias acquired the art of teaching without appearing to condescend 
to the ignorant. His writing is clear and luminous, and his 
arrangement more masterly than it was in his Primitive Culture, 
an excellent book, but certainly, less well ordered than this un- 
pretending manual. Perhapt it is practice in lecturing to popular 
audiences that has thus improved Mr. Tyler's method. lie in- 
variably starts from what is known and familiar to all,aud so pro- 
ceeds to what is less known and more difficult, illustrating all his 
statements by examples of the highest interest. Tbds a reader 
who may to have thought about anthropology, ac- 

quires, in perusibg the manual, a lively interest in the subject, 
and the knowledge of a well-reasoned theory. But Mr. Ty lev’s 
manual has another merit The confirmed anthropologist, no less 
than the beginner, finds his profit in the rnunual, which is a brief 
abstract and compendium of the best and soundest thought on the 
subject. 

The natural history of man has always been interesting to man. 
How did our race come on the earth ? Whence came the varieties 
of races and breeds P IIow did we acquire language and the arts ? 
The lowest savages, no less than the highest modern intellects, 
habitually busy themselves with these questions. A great part of 
eavage mythology consists of stories which are r.ally anthro- 
pological speculations. For example, tho degraded Digger Indians 
have their own theory of tho origin of man. At lirst all Indians 
were Ooyotes, a kind of wolf. They began to assume the ehapa 
of man, but it wns a slow transformation. J ust ns Mr. Tylor says 
the horse once had live toes, which shrank into one ton, with the 
hoof for nail, so the l’o-to-yan-tes say man began with one finger, 
•one eye, one ear, and gradually developed tho present number of 
these features. Our tails, say the Po-to-yan-tes, wo wore oil* by 
sitting on them, and they greatly regret the loss of so fashionable 
an ornament. % Mr. Tylor, too, assures us that our skeletons have 
rudimentary tails. Then, agaiu, ns to the diversity ol* races which 
Mr. Tvlor treats of, the Winnebagoes partly explain it by saving 
that the Great Spirit created white men to make weapons for the 
poor Indians. Here we have early teleology and a scheme of 
creation in place of the theory of evolution as maiutninod by the 
Po-to-yuu-to. And the Winnebagoes Benin to liavo quite as 
much sense on their side as the Boers, who explain to the Zulus 
“ that we black people have no spirit, but that we should be 
burnt, and are like a dog that has no spirit.” 

But we must leave Mr. Tylor’s savage precursors in the study 
of anthropology, and merely congratulate him and the science of 
our time on having got rid of doctrines no leas puerile than those 
of the earliest negro thinkers. Mr. Tvlor writes with ns much 
caution as learning, and trends very lightly over this volcanic 
ground of evolution. ITia first chapter deals with the time 
probably required for tho development of the existing races. He 
believes in the uuity of the human stock ; 44 it naturally suggests 
itself that the races of man may be accounted for as breeds, varied 
from one original stock.” The evidence as to the possibility of 
crossing between all rnccs 44 goes to prove that all tho varieties of 
man are of one species.” But the testimony of tho Egyptian 
pictures of four thousand years ago makes it certain that 
the black, brown, yellow, and white races had already settled 
into their well-known features. The Hebrew, the negro, atul the 
fair-haired tribes, possibly akiu to the Greeks, arc easily recognizable 
in the Egyptian paintings on the wails of the British Museum. 
We must ascertain causes strong enough, and allow for time 
long enough for tho differentiation of types which wns already 
established four thousand years ago. As to time, there is plenty 
of that, and we can make allowances “ ns rich men give that care 
not for thoir gifts.” But causes aro further to seek, though Mr. 
Tylor looks on it as certain that 44 there is a real connexion be- 
tween the colour of races and the climate they belong to.” He 
conceives that the comparatively fair race of Bushmen may bo a 
special modification of the sun-blackened negro — the darkest type 
being principally found in a tropical climate. But Mr, Tylor 
admits that 44 to account for the origin of the groat primary varie- 
ties or races themselves, and exuctly to assign them their "earliest 
homes, cannot be usefully attempted in the present scauliuess of 
evidence.” We entirely agree with him, and would sooner hold 
with the opinion of the Winnebagoes than with the enterprising 
writer who finds the 44 cradle of the Aryau race ” in the northern 
part of the Arctic circle. 

Mr. Tylor’s second chapter, a very interesting one, deals with 
the connexion between man and the lower animals. 44 No com- 
petent anatomist who has examined the bodily structure of these 
apes ” (gorillas, gibbons, and others) 44 considers it possible that 
man can be descended from any of them,” which is a comfortable 
doctrine. But Mr. Tylor thinks that, in comparing man with the 
lower animals, 44 it is wrong to set down his pre-eminence entirely 
to his mind, without noticing the superiority of his limbs ns instru- 
ments for practical arts.” But man’s limbs must enjoy this supe- 
riority for one of two reasons. Hither he was created with these 
instruments ready mode, in which case his relations to the lower 
animals become less integrating and scientifically important ; or he 
improved his natural instruments, his limbs, in accordance with 
the directions of his intellect, which thus, after all, is the cause of 
his pre-e minence. A Belgian artist paintB, and even paints well, I 
with his toes, not because bis toes are as useful as the ape e, but 
because bis intellect enables him to adapt them to their task. The 


real interest of the relations between man and tbe animals appears 
to ns to lie in the pathetic failure of the lower creatures to cross 
the 44 uno’er-leaped mountains of necessity ” which hem them in so 
much more closely than ourselves. As an example, we quote 
Mr. Tylor’s account of poor Mafuka 

The anthropoid npc Mafuka, kept lately in the Zoological GnrSens at 
Dresden, saw now tho door of her cage was unlocked, and not only did it 
herself, but oven stole the key and hid it under her arm for future uss \ 
alter watching the carpenter she seized his bradawl and bored holes with it 
through the little table she had her meals on ; at her meals she not only 
liliud her own cup from tho Jug, hut, what is more remarkable, she care- 
fully stopped pouring before it ran over. Tho death of this npo hnd an 
almost human piitlius ; when her friend the director of the gardens came to 
her, bhe put her amis round his ueck, kissed him three times, ami then lay 
down on her bod, aud giving him her hand fell into her lust sleep. 

The bulk of tbe manual is naturally occupied with an account of 
the rise of the arts and institutions by virtue of which innn has 
come to bo civilized. Tho greater part of thiB information is not, 
of course, now to students who have interested themselvoa in the 
development of society. It is Mr. TyJor’s merit to have told the 
story, which ho had already done so much to elucidate in his 
former books, with singular clearness and brevity ; while he bus 
marked opinions of his own on such questions, for example, ns tho 
nature of early language, he cirofully avoids disputes, criticisms of 
others, and controversy. Nobody knows but an anthropologist 
how difficult it is to avoid riding oil’ at adventure on a favourite 
hobby-horse, and breaking lances with opponents all ofer 
the Held of buttle. Mr. Tylor might have been excused if ho had 
given mom space to an account of the distribution of games, 
which Jie has made the subject of special researches. But li^ 
strictly subordinates what is of mere accidental interest to that 
which is essential. Wo have never road so clear and simple an 
account us licit given by him of the singular philological pro- 
cures by which the African and North American races construct 
their sentences. His chapter on writing traces the art from the 
pictures of the GJiippewu to the hieroglyphics and hieratic cha- 
racter of the Egyptian*, and t Jinnee to the improvements of the 
Phccnicians. Of all races, not excepting the Chinese, tho Egyptians 
were the most strangely conservative. They did not mind ad- 
vancing in religion or in the art, of writing, but they insisted on 
dragging the burden of a savage past into the midst of civiliza- 
tion. Thus they worshipped beasts ns devoutly as tho A ions, 
while they had developed a complicated theosophy, and along 
with their spelt words they mixed up old picture-signs like those 
which are growing obsolete in tho Rocky Mountains. The 
Phoenicians, being aliens, bad no reason for keeping up a mere 
superfluous survival. They dropped the pictures, selected what 
signs they needed, and iiuprmed tluiiu into tho origin of our 
modern alphabets. Mr. Tylor traces as distinctly the progress of 
Chinese writing from ‘ 4 the ancient pictures/' the early Chinese 
character, which were rapid pictorial sketches, to 14 the meaningless 
looking cursive forma now in use.” Yet, when the Chinese word chow 
means, not 44 ship,” or “basin,” or 14 loquacity,” but 44 tlutf,” the 
volatile character of this particular sort of chow is indicated by a 
sketch of two recognizable leathers. Air. Tylor steers clear of the 
recent theory of the Chaldioan origin of the Chinese Characters. 

There are, of course, a few points even in a book whom contro- 
versy is avoided, about which a determined critic might pick a 
quarrel with Mr. Tylor. lie thinks 44 fly-iiahing seems to have 
been unknown in ancient times, ’ meaning, we suppose, angling 
with the artificial fly. If this were tho case, it would bo vain 
for pessimists to deny the doctrine of human progress. J inf does not 
Opphiti describe) the “ilec-liuuhs ” of a period which, in this con- 
nexion, may bu culled ancient. Y In tho matter of tattooing, we 
think that e.nrly man everywhere much more frequently blazoned 
himself with his crest than any one would gather from Mr. 
Tylor s observation, 4 * tho tribe or nation a negro belongs to may 
be indicated by his murk.” Mr. Tylor’s chapter on 44 The Spirit 
World” is in harmony with his chapters on 44 Animism” in 
Primitive Culture , and we think he has treated too sketchily 
tho important chapter of Vampires. What is the evidence for 
the real genuiuo vampire Y We think it is bettor, and the 
belief more widely spread, than Mr. Tylor indicates. Too sketchy^ 
also, aro tho pages on anthology, and Mr. Tylor will never per- 
suade us, 44 not if lie had persuaded us,” that the tale of Ued 
Riding Hood lias anything to do with the night swallowing the 
day. Ho holds, too, that Maui, tho Now Zealand hero who crept 
into the old woman’s body, and was slain by her, 44 is really m 
nature-myth of the setting sun dying os he plunges into darkness.” 
Now what are the facts about Maui Y lie was a creature born in 
the good times when there was as yet no death. Unluckily, part 
of the ceremonies of his baptism were omitted, and he was thus 
liable to death from the anger of tho gods. On reaching his 
father’s village, after performing many of the feats still practised 
by tohmif/as, or magicians, ho was told ho must encounter his groat 
ancestress, Ilinenuitepo. He had already subdued the sun , and 
drawn up an island from the sea-deeps, so he went boldly for II ine- 
nuitepo, taking all the little birds (the familiars of sorcerers) for 
his companions. lie warned the birds not to laugh, as he crept 
into the gigantic body of the old chieftnincHs,ns Hiawatha, Wainn- 
moinen, and other heroes crept into fishes. But one little bird 
laughed, and wakened the monster, who sunpped up Maui. 44 This 
was tho cause of the introduction of death iuto the world.” Tho 
story seems to us to be a savage myth, like those common from 
KamschAtka to the Cape, explanatory of the eyents which 44 brought 
death into the world, and ail our woe.” 

If we were to go on with minute objection?, we might carp at 
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Mr. Tylor’s statement (p. 358), 41 The idea of the divine' ancestor; 
asay even be carried back i*«r enough to reach supreme deity ,*m, 
irhon the Zulus, working back from ghostly ancestor to ancestor, ; 
talk of Unkuluukulu, the Old-old one, as the creator of the world.” 
But the Zulus do not 44 work back ” to TTnkulunkulu ; no one can 
work ‘back to him, his stock' is lost, and, far from being “ supreme 
deity,” he is not woi*bbipped ut all, precisely because no one can 
trace to him, and no one owes him the sacrifices paid to ancestral 
Mongo, where the pedigree is clear. Also Unkulunkolu is touch 
more Iho first man than tbo creator. “ He exists no longer. As 
my grandfather no longer exists, he, too, no longer exists; he 
died, a Zulu told Bishop Call away. And, with scarcely a protest 
from a Zulu dissenter, this sterna to bo the voice of Zulu orthodox 
tradition. But Mr. Tylor may have other sources of information, 
and we odg mention a few trilling differences of opinion, that 
we may be true to the quarrelsome practice of anthropologists, a 
practice from which Mr. Tyior consistently departs. 


A CHILD OF NATURE* ' 

X T occurred to us several times in reading this interesting romance 
that possibly in novel-writing Mr. Buchanan had discovered 
the one sort of literary work for which his talents were thoroughly 
and not merely partially fitted. But this is not our final opinion 
ns wo close the volumes. Wo find in them, as we have found 
before in Mr. Buchanan a dramas, poems, essays, and criticisms, a 
considerable amount of cleverness, quickness of perception, sense 
of natural and emotional beauty, all spoiled and rendered fruit- 
less by that inherent WAnl of distinction, in both senseB of the 
word, which is perhaps the most fatal want that a literary 
artist can have. Mr. Buchanan is a chameleon for versatility ; 
he CAn adopt at a moment's warning the colour and style of 
a y author or school of authors — for instance, he can be din- 
traclingly like Mr. William Black— but ho never has displayed, 
■xcupt sometimes in his wrath, n manner which can be recognized 
■is individual to himself. Again, ho is often instigated, apparently in 
u?l sincerity, by large and gcucrous aims, unselfish enthusiasms, and 
warm impulses ; but ho enu never quite throw oil' a twang of what wo 
must bo permitted to call vulgarity. The character of Sir Charles 
Sod ley, in the book before us, is nu instauce in point. The suli- 
^ eking of this personage is placed as a foil to the nobility of 
irahuui with a perfectly legitimate intention ; but the character 
of the aristocrat is drawn with so much coarseness that our indig- 
nation is instinctively transferred from Sir Charles to the novolist 
who has offended by creating him. 80 much it seemed necessary 
to say in connecting A Child of Nature with Mr. Buchanan’s other 
productions. If we consider it by itself, anil as a 44 novel of the 
week,” it calls for considerable praise and comparatively little 
blume. 

The opening chapters are exceedingly interesting and effective. 
A young gentleman, who chooses to call himself Lawrence, is dis- 
covered on board his yacht, heating to and fro oil* the month of 
Loch Uribol; which seems to bo a tirth in the north of Sutherland- 
sliire very lightly disguised indeed, especially as, by a slip of the 
pen, the dills of Tongue are. in one instance described ns rising to 
tho cast of it. Lawrence has on hoard a crow of Colts only, with 
but one of whom he can hold any converse in English. On the night 
in question they find that a squall is coming on, and that the entrance 
to tho loch is so extremely narrow, and so beset witli sunken rocks, 
that it would be madness to try and enter without n pilot. 80 
the little yacht is kept running to and fro on tho wind just off tho 
shore ; but for a whole hour no liotico is taken of her, and as tho 
night lulls tho danger becomes extreme. They are just determining 
to try a run down the coast when tho keen ear of the skipper 
catches the sound of oars, and a smnjl boat, rowed by a woman, 
shoots out of the shadow of tho hills. A slim girlish figure 
springs on board, speaks in Gaelic to tho sailors, and peremptorily 
takes the helm. YViUi marvellous skill she brings the yacht 
through tho narrows, and disappears in her boor beforo the 
astonished Lawrence has time to thank her. lie is still more 
amazed to lind that no one can, or will, give him any account of 
her, and lor tho time being he sees her no more. But the novelist 
takes liia readers into his confidence, and we ore introduced to the 
mysterious maiden as she slips up the loch from tho side of the 
yacht. Half way up the winding stretch of waters she begins to 
siug to herself: — 

The girl rowed on, singing like otio in a dream. Suddenly she paused, 
coiiM-ious of something dark flouting behind her in the moonlight— a small 
black object, -which oscillated like a leather bottle, and now and then dis- 
appeared with a splash. As she leant on her oars, still intoning, it camo 
usurer, and showed the head of some animal swimming in the water. 

“ Ear&ch ! Eurucli 1 ” cried the girl. 

The animal came nearer, within a few feet of the boat, and showed the 
head of a large seal, with eye* winch attentively regarded the speaker. 

**J£arach I Earaeh ! ” repeated the girl, in a low, coaxing voice, leaning 
ovffr the side of the boat, and Btrctching her hand towards the animal. 
Staarige to say, it BWatn closer, uttering a low cry, and rubbing against the 
si pa ofthe boat, suffered her to puss her hand again nnd again over its 
head. 

This romantic playmate is destined to fill an important link in 
Um development of the story. Meanwhile, we ore introduced to 
, ijtelrtnia of tho girl itself. She is the niece of the minister of 
m§ Bev. Norman Macdonald, who is an old baohelor, and 
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/who has brought 'tip Mk% the aeMMi^fe 
mouse. She, of comae, is the “chjldaf 
‘book takas its title. She has hhd ache 
uncle has taught her English, GaeRo, and 
the companion of his .scholastic labours, a 
fisherman, called Kali Nicholson! bm undertaken her outdoor 
education ingrowing and steering, climbing, shooting, and fishing, 
so that sheisat the age of nineteen as agile and skilful in these 
pursuits as any young Highland gillie. Her one brother, Graham, 
whose temperament cloBely resemblea ^m* has left the wilds of 
Sutherlajm#hire to look out for a livia the South ; his nature in 
even mfcijjhmsionate and impatient of Restraint than that of hie 
sister ; tivHhdeed, the most fitting name for J hr hovel would be 
1 41 Two CMw^k^f Nature." -V • - 

It very soon appears that the so-called w. Lawrence, tho 
bronzed young gentleman of twenty-nine whose yacht was saved 
by Miss Mina, is no less a person than Lord Arran more, who ia 
paying a first visit to his ancestral possessions, and wishes to ob- 
serve the state of things all unobserved. He goes out seal-shoot- 
ing, and is just going to sacrifice poor Earaeh. to his ambition, 
when the mistress of Enrach darts down upon him, and knocks his 
rifle out of his hand. In this boisterous and indignant maiden ho 
recognizes the saviour of his yacht, and be precipitately falls in 
love. It would not be fair to Mr. Buchanan to toll in detail the 
really very pretty and affecting circumstances of this courtship, 
which, however, it must be acknowledged, remfad us at first a 
little too obviously of those in the I*t'incee» yf- Thule . Lord 
Arranmore, however, is in a worse position than Lavender, for, 
although he chooses to forgot it, he is really engaged to be married 
to a proud English coquette, Miss Ethel 8edley. This lady and 
her father appear unexpectedly upon the scenes, and fill every- 
body with dismay. Mina Mucdonald sees no more of Lord 
Arranmore, and her brother Graham returns home only to fall 
desperately in lovo with tho impracticable Miss Sod ley. The 
remainder of tho plot must be palpablo to the most* ingenuous 
mind. Given two children of nature, and two young aristocratic 
persons of warm feelings, but, although betrothed to one another, 
not in love with one another, tho game is within three volumes to 
separate the engaged couplo in nn honourable manner, and bestow 
upon each of them the hand of one child of nature. This 
Mr. Bucluumn succeeds in doing in a more or less conventional 
way, nnd leaves us hanging over the perilous brink of a double 
matrimony. 

Some curious studies of Highland character preserve the latter 
part of tho story from being absolutely insignificant. Koll 
Nicholson, the white-bearded old ruffian who attempts to murder 
the second heroine out of devotion to tho first heroine, is a child 
of nature of a very sinister type, but not at all without interest of 
a romantic kind. But bettor conceived in every respect is Angus 
nun Uhoan, or Angus of the Bogs, a sort of shrewd lazy fool, with 
a kindly paternal passion for all sorts of canine waifs and strays. 
This innocent creature, after spending all his life in Sutherland- 
shire, goes South for 11 while, and finds Ufo very hard in civilized 
parts, llis description of his visit to Glasgow is admirable, with 
its touch of resentment against the police — “ at ilka street corner 
there's a blackguard in black ready to take up any decent man 
that asks help lor the love o’ God.” But wo prefer to quote the 
passage in which he presents to Mibh Miua Macdonald an exceed- 
ingly low-spirited hlack-and-tan lerrior, much bedraggled with the 
rain : — 

“ 1 found him up a dnrk entry in the eecty of Glasgow, sleeping hi* lane, 
ool «f the cold, in 11 place where I meant to sleep inysel*, for ne’er a suul 
would g»c a decent man a bed; and ho wa* stairving, unit I gied him meat ; 
and lie win cuuld, nnd I warmed him hero on my niu naked liesb. Then i 
thoucht I’d bring him back wi’ 1110 to Uribol, a* a present to the collocu 
with the bird’s voice ; for, look you, my bruw Icdily ’’ (here he addressed 
hiiuself to Mina), “the dog is a good dog, wi’ real blood intil him, though 
he had fallen on evil wave. It's 110 me that would come here asking your 
acceptance o’ a beast o’ nae quality, after ual vuu'vo done and said to ino 
and mine.” 

Thereupon, better to illustrate the “ game ” qualities of the animal, 
Angus proceeded to lift him by various parts of his person successively — by 
the tip of the ear, by the mouth, by the skin of tho neck, by the tip of the 
tail — all which indignities the unfortunate stranger bore without a murmur, 
though his eye was fixed, as if in sullen protest, on tho face of the mendi- 
cant. 

“There!” said Angus, in a tone of approbation ; “you’ll ne’er rogrot 
his keep. It ’ll due your heart goot to sue him on ruts, and the weasel 
docstiu walk ho willna face. You’ll fiud him a constant soorce of devuirsion, 
and muckle sport he’ll bring you,” 

Tho description of the fair at Storport, at the close of the first 
volume, combines a variety of striking features of Highland Ufo, . 
and might indeed be extracted without injury to the story as a 
telling magazine article. This suggests, perhaps, the weakest 
point in tho romance — its desultory and fragmentary style, as if the 
romantic story had been devised on second thoughts, os a thread 
on which to hang a series of isolated sketches. Mr. Buchanan 
ought to be able to construct a bettor novel than A Child c(f 
Nature . 


SAINTSBURY’S DRYDEN.* 

I T was full timo that a place should be found for Bryden in Mr, 
John Morin,’. rapidly growing aerie, of Engith Mm of 
Letters ; and it was for more reasons thaw one fitting that the 
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Mk off writing the life “oftbe gmmm cwdStsmah in English 
Ufetow * shoifldlbe assigned to the aimed hobdof Mr. Saintsbury. 
If be hot by no means exhattstedliistbtnneuhder its various 
aspects, be has ftt least remembered what some of his fellow-con- 
tributors to this series of biographies appear to have forgotten ; 
that the first and most important question Connected with the 
life of a literary man concerns the services rendered bv him to 
literature. For dealing with this question in the cose of Dryden, 
Mr. Saintsbury is peculiarly qualified hr his habit of appreciating 
what is exoellont In literary workmanship because it is excellent, 
and not because it is English or French, Whig or Tory, Catholic 
•or Protestant; ae well as by the sympathy which naturally 
Attracts him to a great author whoso good name, literary or othor, 
has more than oner u fallen among tho Philistines.” To speak in 
the first instance of one of the mo9t distinguished of Dry don's 
more recent assailants, Mr. Saintsbury certainly puts the case any- 
thing but strongly wbon he observes of the lato Mr. Christie that, 
While he is generally admirable in his judgments of Dry do ns literary 
work, Abaalom and Achitopel and The Medal had steeled Shaftes- 
bury's biographer against Dryden’s personal character. Though Mr. 
Christie was never wanting either in readiness or in ability to enter 
upon an elaborate defence of the correctness of his own views (an 
«mplo instance of this in connexion with Dryden lies buried among 
tho files of a Scottish daily newspaper), yet our respect for his 
abilities and his integrity cannot prevent us from regretting, as in 
its way a real calamity, the publication in his otherwise excellent 
Globe edition of his ungenerous and misleading life of the poet. 
In Mr. Saintsbury^ hands the great literary champion of tho 
Stuarts was not likely either to be tried on the principles of tho 
glorious Revolution, or to be belaboured by a Protestant flail. 
Nothing, we may say at once, could be in better accordance with 
justice and with common Bense than Mr. Saintsbury a summary 
statement of the history of Dryden’s religious conversion ; though 
there is one incidental matter on which we should be inclined to 
take a view differing from his. No question, it is obvious, could 
be more barren or “saw-dustish ” than this; whether James Il.’a 
ronowni of the pension granted to Drydon half-a-dozen years before 
by Charles II. preceded or followed the pool’s change of faith, 
inasmuch as the sole reason for the necessity of the renewal was a 
technical one. At the same time, in view of the passage cited by 
Mr. Christie from Evelyn s Diary. it can hardly be doubted that 
Dryden was on the eve of declaring himself a convert, if lie 
had not actually declared himself bucIi, six weeks before the re- 
newal of the pension. A more serious discussion might be 
raised on the theory of a connexion between Dryden’s supposed 
unsteadiness in matters of faith and his supposed immorality 
in matters of conduct. Rut nothing could be more absurd 
than to carry on such an argument before both assumptions 
had been proved to bo founded on fact. In his thoroughly 
reasonable remarks on the Religio Laid Mr. Saintsbury places 
Dryden’s “ inconsistency ” in the proper light; “consistency," lie 
says, “ was in no matter Drydon’s groat characteristic, and the 
arguments of Religio Laid nro not more inconsistent with the 
arguments of The Hind and the Panther than the hnndling of 
the question of rhymed plays in the Essay of Dramatic Poesy is 
w ith the arguments against them in tho prefaces and dissertations 
subsequent to Aurengzebr” It was, in short, a question of “ first 
thoughts” and second thoughts; nor, in nil probability, bad 
Dryden long entertained definite opinions boforo ho began to think 
of changing them. II is present biographer rightly resents the 
ignoble imputation that he would afterwards have changed them 
again, had it been worth his while. “ I cannot,” Dryden writes 
in 1699, in tho charming letter towards the close of this biography, 
“ forsake my religion ; because I know not what Church to 
go to if I leave the Oatholique ; they are all so divided amongst 
themselves in matters of faith necessanr to salvation, and yet all 
assuming the name of Protestants. May God be pleased to open 
your eyes, as he has open’d mine I Truth is but one ; and they 
who have once heard of it can plead no excuse if they do not 
-embrace it." “ Such an omniscient Church ” the nuthor of the 


Religio Laid had already 44 wished ” ; and the difticulty cannot 
have been great in the wish becoming belief, or remaining it. 

As to Dryden’s immorality, the indictment of course resolves 
itself into two parts— & charge of profligacy against his plays, and 
•one of looseness against his life. On the former head there is no 
need to add anything to tho confessions made by Mr. Saintsbury 
(who is almost pathetic on his author’s “scarcely ever wholly 

r itable lyrics,” and might in a similar mood have regretted 
mixture of grossnoss and fire in Amphitryon ), anticipated as 
these confessions have been by those of other candid admirers of 
the poet, and by those of the poet himself. And it must be 
allowed that, hie doubtless honestly-meant regrets notwithstanding, 
hie offences, whatever may be their relation in degree or amount 
to the sins of- some of hie contemporaries, have an impenitent 
exuberance about thorn which ie very imperfectly described as re- 
sembling “ the forced impudence of a timid man.” On the other 
hand, it would be difficult to gainsay the opinion of Drydon’s 
present biographer that the charges against the poet’s own life 
break down altogether. A certain amount of suspicion will 
hardlv fail to uttacli to tho circumstances of his marriage, and the 
late Mr. 1 .*. Hell and Mr. Saintsbury will not be held to have quite 
demolished llie scandal about Mrs. Reeve. Rut Mr. Christie’s 
curt senteuc , “ Dryden was a libertine and Mr. J. R. Green’s 
Application to the representative Restoration author of M. Taine’s 
ingenious n-.tion that the English society of this age tried to be 
as wicked as its poor powers would allow it to be, are equally un- 


tenable. If is perhaps more strange that Sir Walter Scott should' 
have been misled by the occurrence of a single piece of old-fashioned 
grossnens in Dryden’s letter to his cousin -Honour, into describing it 
as “ a woeful piece of tho gallantry of tho time, alternately coarse 
and pedantic.” 

In writing the personal lifo of Dryden under such aspects as ore 
open to a biographer (and they are fewer than might perhaps at 
first sight appear), Mr. Saintsbury therefore had something in the 
way or carelessness and something iu tho way of prejudice to con- 
tend against and to correct. His estimate of his author’s literary 
Achievements, on the other hand — though in this respect also the 
tide until recently ran against Dryden — can hardly be said to have 
been beset by similar difficulties. Had this, however, been the case, 
Mr. Saintsbury ’s neat critical formulas would have helMUiim to 
surmount or circumvent tho most formidable obstftofcpR^J* What 
constitutes a great poet is supremacy in his own lino of egression ,** 
shown, of course, “in work of sufficient bulk and variety.” What 
constitutes a “poetical critic; worth his salt” is to be nfile unhesi- 
tatingly to lay his linger on il 10 signs of such pre-eminence. In 
any case, Mr. Saintsbury is indisputably right in insisting upon the 
primary importance of tho changes or reforms introduced by Drydon 
in far greater measure than by any other individual author into 
the form of English literature, both in verse and (as is far less 
generally remembered) in prose. If there was some arrogance 
there was alHO some truth, in the boast which he uttered, at the 
very time when second nnd “fifth-rate” wits were bunding 
together against him and his school, that “ our native language ” 
was now “ more refined and free ” than in tho much-lauded Eliza- 
bethan days themselves. Occasionally, however, in the arguments 
by which he supports his general position, Mr. Saintsbury seems 
to us to trench upon the ovor-piibtle, or even the paradoxical. 
Dryden’s want of originality in the choice of his thomos (should 
not, by the by, a redeeming exception he allowed in favour of 
Mac Flccknoe f) is described nn perhaps an advantage rather than 
the contrary to one whoso task it was “ to control the peaceable 
revolution of a literature.” Of this revolution itself tho course is 
at timcB rather arbitrarily marked out. From some points of 
view it is surprising to find Cowley, next to Dryden the most 
magnificent, but occnsioViallv also one of tho most extravagant, 
of our panegyrical poets, enrolled as a member of tho “ school 
of good sense ” which Mr. Saintsbury contrasts with the 
Fantastics. And, though the better part of JIudibras may 
have been written before tho Restoration, vot it seems question- 
able to deny to Butler a sluin' in the reform with which 
the Restoration authors aro here identified, lie says of himself 
that ho could, if he chose, “ mnko verses without art or wit ’’ 
were ho less scrupulous ; and at lou*t regarded himself as a contri- 
butor to the literary movement which strove in tho direction of 
terseness nnd propriety of diction. With regard, wc may say iu 
passing, to Butlers supposed share in tho Rehearsal , we quite agree 
with Mr. Saintsbury that there is in it nothing so good as tho 
“Repartees between Cat and Puss at a Caterwauling”; on tho 
other hand, we cannot share his displeasure at the fact that tho 
Rehearsal does not now make 11 good* acting play; for what modern 
audience can be expected to recognize parodies on Stapyltou and 
tho Howards, -or oven on Davenaut, or (as a dramatist) Dryden 
himself Y And unfortunately modern tragedies are too few and 
too thin to furnish forth fresh slock for the olla podritla of the 
burlesque. 

Rut, quite apart from the attacks of contemporary critics, tho 
drama of tho Restoration is a brauch of its literature of the Res- 
toration ns to which Mr. Sninlsburv — and witli him Mr. E. W, 
Gosse in his interesting paper on Ethercdgo in tho March number 
of the Cornhill Magazine — are specially desirous of correcting 
what they consider a prevalent blunder or series of blunders. Mr. 
Gosse is very wroth with those who tliiuk that rhymed dramatic 
verse and the lighter form of comedy wero introduced simul- 
taneously with the Restoration, whereas they did not begin to 
fiouriah till 1664, when Etlieredge produced the Comical Revenge. 
Mr. Saintsbury, in his pointed way, complains that 

tho blundering attribution of Drydon and bin rivals to Corneille and 
Karim* — tho more blundering attributions of Corneille nnd Karine to 
the Seudrry romance (as if somebody should father Shelley on •• Monk ” 
Lewis) has been generally accepted without much hesitation, though 
Dryden himself has pointed out that them is but little connexion between 
the French and tlm English drama ; nnd though tho history of the Fi eiiclt 
druma itself is perfectly intelligible, and by no means difficult to trace. 

The point in the comparison to “ Monk ” Lewis certainly escapes 
us, inasmuch as, though the refinement of Le Grand Cyrus » 
not the refinement of Rdrhiice, it is a real refinement after all. 
The tragedies of Corneille nnd Ihtcine are assuredly to lie 
held apart from, though they can hardly be regarded as wholly 
uninfluenced bv, the school satirized by Boileau ; and, numerous as 
were the translations and reproductions of Corneille and Racine ii» 
tho generation following upon the Restoration, they cannot be said 
to have moulded tho style or manner of any tragic dramatist of 
high mark in this age. But Mr. Saintsbury, though he docs not 
dispute, certainly appears iu the passage cited to obscure, tie fort 
that the direct debt of the English heroic plays to tho French 
romances of the Scuddry school was very considerable, and that, 
indeed, it is difficult to conceive of the existence of the fprmei* 
without the inspiration of the latter. To France, he navi* pur 
heroic drama “ owed little more than its rhymed dialogue,' and 
perhaps something of its sighs and flntxfcs.” Cousiderjngtto how 
large an extent the matter of these plays consist* of tliepigh** ami 
Haines in question, some importance must be sail} to utlflcfo to tho 
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interpretation r /?f the word 44 perhaps a favourite with Mr. 
Saintsbury — in this sentence. 

Hut, whether or not part of his argument may be overstated, we 
rejoice that Dry dcin 'a claim to bo remembered not only m a great, 
but aa a great English, writer should have been fearlessly vindicated 
by hia most recent critic. 44 Perhaps the most English of all English 
writers,” ho calls him in an early passage of this biography ; nor 
is the hyperbole, if it be such, inadmissible in the case of a genius 
eo richly endowed, and bo free and even haphazard in the use of its 
endowments. Dryden' s literary lifo resembles the political career of 
mote than one di stinguished Englishman who could aiford changes 
which are nearly all that tho world contrives to remember in the 
history of lesser men. And the progress of this caroer reflects itself in 
the growth. of the qualities of bis style and diction till, as Mr. Saints- 
hury well Save, in the meridian of his powers the classical and the 
Gallicon tendencies of the time, and his own perfect command of 
English, had “ produced a dialect which, if not the most graceful 
that tho language lias ever known, is perhaps the strongest and 
most nervous.” "Will it be out ol' place if we express a hope that 
later masters of stylo will, like Dryden, learn to eschew tho 
Gallicizing fashions of their own day? Mr. Saintsbury himself 
eeems at times to obey less independent influences, and repeatedly 
introduces French phrases which may or may not havo precise 
English equivalents, but which Dryden’s method, as a translator, 
might have taught his biographer cither boldly to English or 
boldly to oniit. But this habit, and a few mannerisms such as the 
intolerably frequent use of the word 44 work ” in the special sense 
in which it pleases tho younger 44 Athenians " of tho present day 
to employ it, may be passed by. Tho spirit of the book, os becomes 
its theme, is a genuinely free and fresh one. 

A word in conclusion as to an early page of this biography re- 
ferring to Dry den’s University career. Wo are not about to at- 
tempt any explanation of Dryden’s insult to his own University, 
which Mr. Saintsbury very properly truats as such, but which lie 
might have spared sensitive 44 Thebans ” the pain of having to read 
at length twice over. Wo refer rather to the obiter dictum , that 
Dryden’s election to a Westminster scholarship at the age of 
nineteen is 44 an instance, among many, of the complete mistake of 
supposing that very early entrance into the Universities was the 
rule before our own days.” On referring to Mr. Christopher 
Wordsworth’s admirable volume, wo lind this observation fairly 
borne out so far ns the eighteenth century is concerned ; but, what 
is more directly to the purpose in the present instance, he cites in 
a note a passage in [Eachurd s] Grounds mul Occasions of the 
Contempt of the Clergy , showing 44 that sixteen was the ordinary 
age for lads to come up in 1670, so that they would bo eligible for 
lioly Orders 4 after seven years being at the University.’ * And 
entries at an even earlier age must have then been at least 
frequent, though, as Mr. Wordsworth says, tho case of 44 Granville 
tho polite,” who in 1 667 entered ns n nobleman at Trinity before 
he had completed his tenth year, must, together with a parallel 
case a few years later in date, "bo regarded ua exceptional. 


REDIIOUSE'S MF.SXAV1.* 

ff^IIE performances of the Dancing Dervishes— solemn-looking 
JL persons in long petticoats and conical caps who whirl round 
And round like human teetotums to tho strains of a few tootling 
fifes and the cadence of a monotonous Persian song— are well 
known enough to tourists in Eastern cities, but few suspect, the 
great antiquity and interest of the exhibition. The sect to which 
we in Europe give the undignified name of 44 dancing ” or 44 whirl- 
ing dervishes '* is the most important of all the orders of Oriental 
illuminati, and is known as the Mevleviyeb, from tho founder 
Mevlana Jelulu-’d-din, 44 Our Lord Jelal-ud-din.” This dis- 
tinguished mystic was the scion of a princely house, being de- 
fended from Abu Bekr, father-in-law of the prophet Mohammed, 
and was himself a grandson of tho actual KWeasnian ruler of 
Balkh. lie settled at Iconium, where ho founded a Dervish 
college, and enjoyed a wide reputation as a saint, a worker of 
miracles, and an inspired poet. The peculiar philosophical and 
religious tenets which he professed are better known under the 
name of Sufiism, and consist chiefly in tho assumption that God 
is the only actual and real existence, everything else being 
merely hypothetical, and that man’s highest and ultimate aim is 
reabsorption into the Divino Principle from which he has sprung. 
This doctrine hns much in common with Buddhism, as well as 
many points of contact with Vedic philosophy, and has served ns 
a means for perpetuating the deeply rooted ideas of Aryan faith 
amongst peoples who were compelled to adopt the unsuitable 
trappings of a Semitic creed like iBlam. 

The Mesnnvi, or 44 rhyming couplets,” as the name signifies, is n 
complete exposition of Suti doctrines, illustrated with numberless 
tales, apologues, and scraps of history, and is tho work of {he illus- 
trious Jeldlu-'d-Din himself. Next to the Kor'un, it is more highly 
esteemed by Shiah Moslems than perhaps any other work, and it 
bos even earned some popularity in Europe, where, however, it is 
only known from a few fragmentary translations. The complete 
work consists of six books, containing 26,660 couplets, to which 
some authorities add a seventh book, to make up the number of 
the 44 aeVen planets,” the 44 seven zones,” and tho 44 seven heavens,” 

* The Metnevi of MtvlunS^{our Lord) Jiiulu-'d-Dtn, JJn hammed, er Uumh 

1 Book I. Translated, and the Poetry versified, by James W. Kedbouse. 
t London : TrUbncr & Co. 1880. 


although the authenticity of the supplementary portion ia more 
than doubtful. This long didactic poem is, as might be expected, 
very unequal in merit, grand and noble thoughts, exquisite 
language and' imagery, and apposite illustrations being mixed up 
with much that is dull, commonplace, and stupid. It would ap- 
pear from internal evidence that the master dictated it from day 
to day to his amanuensis, Husamu- d-Dia ; began each sitting with 
energy and poetic ardour, and finished with prosy repetition con- 
sequent on drowsiness and fatigue. To clear away all the rubbish,, 
and present the European reader with a trustworthy account of 
tho residue, would be a great boon to literature, folk-lore, and 
philosophy ; but no one has as yet come forward to undertake the 
task. The next most desirable thing was for some scholar to 
produce a complete translation of the whole — to do, in fact, for 
the Mesn&vi what the late Jules Mohl has done for the great 
Persian Epic, the Shalmameh, The announcement of a rendering 
of the work by Mr, lledhouse, ono of the very first and soundest 
Oriental scholars of the day. therefore excited no common interest ; 
and the volume before us, if not quite fulfilling all the expecta- 
tions which such an announcement raised, is at leant a very im- 
portant contribution to Eastern learning. It contains the first of 
the six books of tho Mesnnvi, translated entirely, and with scru- 
pulous accuracy, and preceded by a number of biographical 
anecdotes illustrative of the life of the author and his immediate 
predecessors, contemporaries, and successors, as well as of the 
beliefs end superstitions of tho mystics of the time. By what wo 
cannot help thinking an unfortunate error in judgment, a metrical 
form has been adopted in the translation, and a certain want of 
technical facility which tho versification displays is apt to distract 
the reader’s attention from the intrinsic merits of the book. 
When, however, one becomes used to the stylo, its reflection 
of the depth of thought and beauty of diction for which the 
original is so conspicuous cannot fail to charm. 

The poem opens with some lines in praise of the reed-flute, 
Jehilu-a-’Bin having sanctioned tho introduction of music and 
song as an accompaniment to the religious exercises of his followers. 
Tho reed is made to sigh for its separation from its home amid the 
rushes by the river-side, and the plaintive notes which it uttersaresaid 
to bo in unison with absent lovers’ passionate moods because of this 
inherent sympathy. Wo then pass on to the first Btorv, the moral 
of which sounds rather strangely to our ears. A mighty prince 
while out hunting Bees a maiden whom he falls desperately in love 
with and purchases of her father. The girl is no sooner brought 
to the palace than she falls ill, and the court physicians are unable 
to afford her any relief; at length a mysterious visitor arrives, 
and undertakes to effect a cure. During an interview with the 
patient he discovers that her indisposition is duo to the loss of her 
lover, a young goldsmith whom she bad loft behind in Samarcand. 
Tho king is easily porauaded to send for tho youth, promotes him 
to high office, and unites him with the object of his affections, and 
in consequence of the removal of her socret care tho girl quickly 
recovers her health and good looks. When the physician has 
achieved this desirable object ho administers slow poison to tho 
goldsmith, who in his turn loses health and ull his youthful 
charms, and presently dies, an object of disgust and loathing 
to his former loving mistress, whose heart is thus left 1‘reo tu 
receive tho king’s amorous advances. The apparently treacher- 
ous murder is thus apologized for : — 

Our prince wan kind and virtuous, wise and just, 

A man God-fearing and in God's lull trust. 

A victim put to deal li by such a friend 

Js slain in error, or for soiiiq wise end. 

Did not our God mean meiey in His wrath. 

How could the God of Mercies thunder forth ? 

A child may tremble at the luncot’s smart, 

His mother knows there’s healing in the dart. 

The next 6tory is intended to show the tendency of the masses 
to judgo by appearances, and the wrong conclusions to which the 
practice leads them. An oilman, or rather perfumer, had a parrot 
whose clever talking and tricks were the admiration of the neigh- 
bourhood. One day the bird, alarmed at the sudden irruption of a 
cat into the shop, now up and upset a valuable pot of oil of roses, 
aud received a blow upon tbe head from her enraged master which 
completely denuded her skull ol* leathers. To the oilman** great 
griei, the bird now moped and obstinately refused to utter a 
word; nor could she bo prevailed upon to break her silence by any 
means, until one dAy a bareheaded mendicant, with a perfectly 
bald scalp, happened to pass by the shop, and was greeted by 
Polly with the sarcastic inquiry 44 if be, too, had been upsetting 
some one’s oil jar ? ” But these tales ore little more than .pegs on 
wlrch to hang moral reflections, philosophic disquisitions, and in- 
cidental anecdotes, which occur so frequently that one has some 
difficulty in following the narrative. The author himself seems 
often to have lost tho thread of his own discourse, and brings 
himself up with a jerk in couplets such as this, which Mr. Red- 
house renders : — 

*Twould never end the branches of this theme to count, 

So let 11s sip again from our old story’s fount. 

The remaining stories are, first, one of a Jewish king whose 
vizier mutilates himself, and, pretending to flee from his master's 
wrath and injustice, seeks the camp of the Christians, whose con- 
fidence be gains; and, having become their leader, commits 
suicide, after leaving with them such conflicting instructions 
that the society is broken up by internecine strife. Another 
story of a Jewish king follows, which is partly a dis- 
torted version of Nebuchadnezzar and the fiery furnace. Next 
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a ikble alter the manner of A Ssop, in which the lion 
Md the other beasts discuss the question of freewill; and. 
then a rather pathetic apologue of a parrot who regains his liberty 
if feigning death ; after this tho narrative part grows poorer in 
pwt, while the digressions are more frequent. It is in these very 
digressions, however, that the chief charm and interest of the book 
lies f revealing as they do glimpses of so many sides of Oriental 
life at the remote period (the beginning of the thirteenth centurv) 
at which the book was written. One anecdote tolls of the 
simplicity of character and habits of the early Caliphs. W lien Omar, 
the successor of Mohammed, had achieved the final triumphs 
which consolidated the power of El Islam, an ambassador from 
tho Byzantine Emperor came to Arabia to pay homage to the 
groat conqueror on the part of his master. Arrived at Medina, he 
asked for the Imperial palace, and was much astonished to find 
that no such building was in existence ; after much vain search 
and inquiry, he was at last directed to the presence of the Caliph, 
who, dressed in simple Arab garb, was reclining fast asleep and un- 
attended beneath a palm-tree. The simple life of one whose fame 
had filled the whole world, ami still more tho discourse which 
Omar addressed to him on wakiug up, made so profound an im- 
pression upon the Greek ambassador that ho then ami there em- 
braced the Mohammedan faith. The contrast between the 
unassuming manners of the early Caliphs and the arrogance and 
luxury of the later Commanders of the Faithful in their palaces 
at Damascus or Hngdiul was indeed striking. Tho Arabic an u ala 
are full of examples of this, and the incident of the entry of 
this same Omar into Jerusalem chul in a rough mantle and loading 
his own camel, liko tho poorest J lesert Arab, is familiar to all 
readers of the history of the Holy City. 

Some of the other smaller Anecdotes in the Mesna\i are also 


very remarkable, especially thoso which embody such popular 
legends ns tho following. Solomon, who was king, not only ol* 
men, but of the angels, genii, elements, beasts, and birds, was one 
day holding n court when a* poor fellow who was present suddenly 
exhibited signs of the most extreme terror, and declaring that it 
whb the Angel of Death who had frightened him, bogged Solomon 
to command the wind to convoy him far away to Hindustan, 
which was accordingly done. Another day, when tho Angel of 
Death attended the monarch's 1 ?vce, the latter asked him how it 
was that ho had driven tho poor fellow forth from his home to 
wander liko a waif throughout the world ? Tho Angel answered 
that God had commanded him to 


44 Go this very dnv 

And take bis soul in Hindustan, Jiiq debt, to pay." 

In wonder then 1 said within myself: 14 Had bo 
A hundred wings in llinduslrmbc could not be.” 

But going hUU to Hindu.stuu by God'h mniiiinnd. 

There J found liim, wul Look his ami with iny own lmiul. 


The figure of Solomon seems to have impressed itself very strongly 
upon tho Arab mind, and not only is the literature full of incidents 
like tho above, but the local legends of the peasantry aUributo 
almost every relic of ancient architecture or engineering skill, 
especially tho Cyclopman structure's, to the agency of tho genii and 
domons who served tho son of David. 

Mr. llodhouso has made the work much morn intelligible by 
prefixing to tho poem tho biographical anecdotes to which wo have 
already referred. The render of these will ho struck with the simi- 
larity which they present to tho lives of the Christian saints, espe- 
cially of those of the more mystical and emotional school. The 
only difference is that the alleged visions nnd manifestations of 
Divine lovo and union are a little more material, and therefore 
more shocking among the dreamers of tho East than among thoso 
of the West; but tho supernatural machinery and tho motives 
are in both cases nlmost identical. It is curious, however, 
to observe how tho personal characteristics of tho different 
personages stand prominently forward in spile uf the mystical 
character of the incidents related. The great teacher and spiritual 
guide of Jehtlu-d-Din, Shoms Tabriz, of whom tho pout speaks 
throughout in terms of the most extravagant admiration, is intro- 
duced to European readers, we bnlievo, for tho first time in thoso 
pages; and ft very unpleasant, arrogant, self-asserting sort of saint 
he seems to have been 


•Trial's father, Buhil Vclud, had a riiaciple, i\ho. for some reason, g.avn 
offence to Shoinsti-M-Dlii ; tho latter in putmlmuHit inflicted a dcnlhc** ou 
both the discipl«*H ears. 

After a time, Blicms pardoned the offender, and restored his hearing. But 
tho man boro liim a grudgo in his heart nevcrtliriuh*. ( >nc dnv, Simms said 
to liim: 44 Friend, 1 have pardoned thee • wherefore art. thou still east 
down ? Bo comforted.” Notwithstanding this, his rancour remained. 
Ono day, however, he mot Shams in the midst of a market. {Suddenly lie 
frit anew faith glow within him, and lie ehmited out: “Thero is no cod 
M vs God i Sheinnu-M-Dtn is the apostle of that ! ” 

The market people on this raised a great hubbub, and wished to kill 
hlnp One of them oume forward to out It mi down ; hut Simms uttered so 
terrific a shout that the man at once fell down dead. Tho rest of the 
market people bowed and su limit ted. 

Sheiiis now took the disciple by the hand, nnd led him away, remarking 
to him : “My good friend, my name is Mu hummed. Thou ahouldst have 
Shouted, ‘Mohammed Js the apostle of God/ The rabble will not take gold 
that Is not coined.” 

Shomsu-M^Din’s arrogance and violence at length brought him 
into difficulties, for he was arrested during a tumult which his 
followers had raised, and removed by the police. All his pupil 
Jelal’s miraculous powers failed to find out his whereabouts after 
tbiB. 

Jelul was a saint of a less austere type; indeed, he was so ami- 


able that he had a good word even for the “puir de’il ” him- 

*»K ’ * 

One day, while Jelal was vet living, Satan appeared in person to 
Hu*ftmu-’tl-Dln, and complained bitterly of tho torments inflicted cm Mb* 
by the continuous pimw exercises of Jelal, He had said that, sqch was Jim 
deep reverence for Jclill and his followers, that ho dared not attempt to 
sed uen one of them ; nnd that, had he known that of the seod’of Adam so 
holy a race of men wore to spring, he would never have tempted the father 
of mankind. He further mined, 44 1 entertain a hope that the kindness, of 
heart of id* nous will lead them to intercede with Jrittl for me, and so ob- 
tain my eventual rilen*<d and salvation.” Ilusftm related this occurrence to 
Jelul, who unified and said, 44 There is reason to hope that he need not 
despair. Gou forbid that ho should despair.” 

There is no niock modesty about Jelul and his followers; ho 
was a Muslim saint of tho very first water, and accepted any little 
testimony to his excellence from competent authorities as a tribute 
due to his merits*. Take the following incident, for example: — 

When Jelul w as quite young, lui wils one day preaching on tho subject of 
JMomcs and Elios (Qiir'dn xviif. 59-81). Olio of his disciples noticed a 
stronger seated in n corner, paying great attention and every now and then 
saying, 44 Good I quite true! * Guile corructl lie might have been the 
third ono with us two ! ’* Tho disciple surmised tluit (he stranger might bo 
Elias. (Elias is believed by Muslims to be always visible somewburo, but 
that people knew him not. Did they recognize him, they could obtain 
ironi him the secret of eternal life which lie possesses.) He, therefore, 
M-./cd hold of the stranger's skirt and asked for spiritual aid. 44 Oh,” said 
the stranger. 44 rather week assistance from Jelul as we all do. Every occult 
saint of God is tins occult friend of him.” So saying ho managed to dis- 
engage his skirt from the disciple's hold, and instantly disappeared. The 
disciple weiit to pay his respects to JcliYl, who at once addressed him, 
Bii\ ing, 4 * Elias and Moses and the prophets are nil friends of mine.” 

Tim reader will find in these veracious anecdotes all the “pheno- 
mena *’ of modern “ spiritualism ” anticipated, and Jelul not only 
lind intimate personal relations with deceased worthies { but he 
could “levitate” better than Mr. Home, and perform aerial jour- 
nies against Mrs. Guppy herself. At Damascus, when a young 
student, he 11 was frequently seen by others to walk several arrow- 
fiights’ dislanco in the air, tranquilly returning to tho terraced roof 
on which they were standing”; and being questioned by an admirer 
concerning his ubiquitous qualities, ho replied that “The men of 
God are like fishes in tho ocean ; they pup up into view on tho 
surface here nnd there and everywhere, as they please.” 

Amidst all this extravagant nonsense thcro is a groat deal in 
these anucdot.es that throws light upon tho career of the remark- 
able mail who composed tho “ Koran in the Persian Tongue,” as 
the Meauuvi is called ; while Mr. Hud house’s work forms as a 
whole a coinplcto treasury of occult. Oriental lore. 


SCIENCE AND SINGING.* 

W HENEVER any branch of art is touched on by scientific 
men, the first result is to exeito a strong movement of 
antagonism amongst its professors. They begin by asking, Of what 
use is this to us ? AVu practise our profession successfully, and 
wo teach it to others, without knowing all these things. Why 
should wo burden our minds with useless knowledge P Aud, again, 
ns tho result of scientific examination is sure to be that science 
points out one method as being better tliau others, all who do 
not practise that method aro at once up in arms, and deride 
the presumption of men of seienco in venturing outside their 
legitimate field of action in order to teach artists their own art. 
Ever since the invention of tho laryngoscope by Garcia, there has 
been more or less of this antagonism between teachers of singing 
and investigators who have worked at the subject of voice from a 
scientific point of view ; but we hope, considering how raro good 
voices nnd good singers aro in spite of the great interest taken in 
music aud tho largo number of people of both sexes who are year 
by year making it their profession, that teachers of Binging will 
begin to feel that them is something wrong in thoir methods of 
training, and will therefore ho inclined to listen to the lessons 
which physiologists can teach them. 

Tho two points which we propose to consider are both 
touched upon uy the authors of the nooks now bofore us — first, 
tho method of breathing, And next., tho important question 
of tho different registers of tho voice. Mr. (Jordon Holmes’s 
present hook, which is an abridgment of his Treatise on Vocal 
Physiology and Hygiene, touches on so maiiy^ subjects in so 
short a space, that wo prefer to foljow Mr. Behnke, only saying 
that Mr. Holmes fully agrees with him on tho question of breathing, 
and that there is nothing in * 4 tho science of voice-production and 
voice-preservation” to contradict him on tho subject of the 
registers. For tho clear, even, nnd steady production of the voice, 
the first requisite is to fill tho lungs fujUy, and to have free control 
over tho How of air from them. ■* Both these results are obtained 
by cultivating what is known as “ Abdominal breathing,” in which 
tho capacity of tho chest is increased by flattening out the curved 
muscular base of the lung-chamber. This is the natural mode ol 
breathing, and increases the capacity of the chest more than any* 
other form of breathing by itself. With this is to be combined 
the “ rib breathing," in which the ribs, by turning on thoir joints at 
the backbone, advance the front wall of tho chest. It is doubtful 
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whether the “ collar-bone breathing',” by raking the shoulders, 
ehould ever be used, and it certainly ahould be reserved as a last re- 
source w h*n notes of exceptional power and length are required. 
These points hare been brought out experimentally by Mr. Behnke 
by means ofthe spirometer, an instrument for measuring the quantity 
of air breathed out after a full inspiration. These experiments have 
been made, not onlyon himself, but also on pupils who have* been 
•under his caTe as a singing-master. Both authors attribute the 
of voice known as “ tremolo,” or “ vibrato,” to faulty 
teaching on this point*, and both explain the prevalence of this 
blemish ' amongst French singers by the system of broathing re- 
commended by the MUhode de chant du Conservatoire de M unique t 
which says, according to Mr. Holmes : — " Quand on respire pour 
paries' ou pour renouveler simploment l’air des poiunons, 1c 
premier mouvement est celui de Inspiration j alors le ventre gonfle 
et sa partie postdrieure advance un peu. • . • Au contraire, dans 
l’action de rospiror pour chanter, en aspirant il faut aplatir lo 
yentre ot le foire remonter avcc promptitude en gonllant ut avun- 
^ant la poitrini.” The effect of thus flattening the abdomen is to 
prevent the descent of the muscular bane of the chest cavity (the 
diaphragm), which is endeavouring to fulfil its proper function, so 
that not only is the cavity of the chest not as large as it ought to 
be, but the whole column of air which the singer is using rests on 
a large muscle which, being in a state of unnatural strain, has a 
tendency to convulsive twitches and quiverings, which makes 
steadiness of voice-production out of the question . The condemna- 
tion of collar-hone or clavicular broathing is so clearly set forth by 
Mr. Holmes that we cannot do better than quote his words, with 
some little abridgment : — 

Clavicular respiration ... is performed l»y a sot of nuiHolps which ore 
not primarily Intended to move, tbo chest walls. . . . As these muscles n<*L 
chiefly on the upper ribs, which not only possess little mobility oh account 
of their shea and still' joints, but tire, moreover, restrained by tho bones und 
soft parts of tho shoulders and neck Ixnug superimposed on them, clavicular 
breathing can only bo c flee ted by a kind of struggle. For the muscles 
which are capable of lifting the shoulders oft the upper part of the chest 
must first contract before room can be obtained for the elevation of the 
superior ribs. The consequence of such labour is rapidly supervening 
fatigue, which is greatly disproportionate on the side of excess to the triviul 
amount of respiratory movements executed. And it may also lie atUrmcd 
with confidence that no speaker or singer can practise it to any extent with- 
out showing a marked deficiency of endurance, which must lead to a com- 
plete defeat of his strength if called on to use his voice for a lengthened 
period, such as when engaged energetically in a protracted debate, sustain- 
ing a leading part in a live-act play, or singing through an opera. 

But, though those facts have been long known, it is oven at this 
day not uncommon for singing-masters deliberately to teach this 
vicious method of breathing to their pupils. 

.On tho next most important question, that of the different 
registers of tho voice and their proper uso, Mr. Belinke practi- 
cally breaks new ground. He has curefiiUy gone over tho whole 
subject of the production of the voice ns fur ns the larynx 
is concerned, and worked it out anew by a long and careful series 
of experiments and observations with the laryngoscope ; and ho has 
come to the conclusion that at the lower part of the voice the 
vocal chorda vibrate throughout their whole length, and that boiho 
considerable part of their width takes part in the vibrations ; as 
the pitch of the note rises the chords are strained more and more 
tightly up to a certain point, thus forming the chest, or, us ho 
prefers to call it, the " thick ” register. Now, if the pitch ho still 
raised, the chords vibrate still throughout their whole length, but only 
ut their odges, uutil another point has been reached— tho notes 
thus produced forming tho “ throat ” register of singers and the 
"thin” register of Mr. Behnke’s nomenclature. Now the chords 
only vibrate by a portion of their length, and tho scalo can 
be further ascended, forming the "head” or "small” register. 
Here we Bee much such a provision lor preventing excessive 
strain as we find in stringed instruments — the banjo being a 
good example; the low notes (wo speak of tho ogen strings 
of the instrument) being produced by thick strings, the next 
higher by thin strings of the same length, and the high notes by 
a shorter string. Of course Mr. Beknko’s statements must be 
exposed to scientific 1 criticism by other physiologists who have re- 
peated his experiments, before they can be accepted as final expla- 
nations of the mechanism by which change of register is effected ; 
but, fortnnately, his practical conclusions are almost independent 
of the trustworthiness of his observations and theoretical deductions. 
There is no dispute amongst physiologists as to how the Btraiu on 
the vocal chords is produced ; it is universally admitted that they 
are tightened by the movement of one cartilage of tho larynx (the 
thyroid) on another (the cricoid). This movement can be felt in 
the living subject, and Mr. Behnke gives the following experi- 
ment : — If wo feol carefully at tho lower part of the larynx, or 
M Adam s apple,” in the throat, we "shall find a small soft placo 
which will about tako in the tip of the little finger ; sing up the 
scale, keeping tho finger in this place, and following the upward 
movenoent oi the larynx, it will ne found to dose up gradually, 
but after it has closed, if the register he changed to the " throat,” 
the scale can be further ascended without fatigue. Now this 
space is farmed by the opening between the fixed and movable 
cartilages of the larynx, and its closure indicates strain on the 
vocal chords, and by the nature of the mechanism when it is 
closed no more strain can be put on them without 
an t flfinr r mssMoe the cartilages. 

.We tfcw.jes that, whether hy the means mggmtod by 
Mr. Behnke, tp ; by some other, the vocal chords at certain ports of 
the scale can be made to give higher notes without increasing 
the strain on them. Now the necessary physiological effect of 


throwing away this natural relief of the etmift ta tbs km 
by attempting to force up the lower register into crnsr-stridi 
the vocal chorda and to bend the cartilage which tightens thktt£. 
which produces irritation of the parts, and, if carried too tar, 
causes inflammation to set in, with the very probable result of 
thickening and hardening a mechanism which ought to ba fiixiUl 
and free to work properly. This commencement of infla mm ation 
can be seen by means of the laryngoscope, the parts becoming red 
and gorged with blood. Mr. Bennke concludes nis little book witit 
these words : — 

Never extend the lower registers upwards, but strengthen the upper 
register*, and CArry them downwards, thus equalising the voices from top 
to bottom, and enabling your pupils to sing without straining. That Is the 
great lesson taught by tlie investigations described in these pages. I have 
t-ccu n singer pull himself together, and with a tremendous effort shout a 
high A in tho thick register (from the chest). His neck swelled out, his 
fwT became lilood-red, and altogether tho “ performance ” was of an aoio* 
hatic rather than of an art istic nature. The general public of course loudly 
applauded ; but. people of refinement and t flute shuddered, finch exhibitions 
me unfortunately not rare. If this little book should contribute, however 
remotely, to discourage them, it will not have been written iu vain. 

We may add that it would also tend to prevent the waste oi 
many a life ; for the cases which are now so common of young 
men and women who, having beautiful voices, determine to become 
professional singers, and lose their voices during their training^ 
would become very much rarer, and perhaps eventually disappear. 
Staging is not a game in which things are fair or unfair, but an 
art ; and if a tonor has to sing a high 0, provided the note be of 
good quality and true in pitch, it does not matter artistically whether 
it be produced in one register or another. Wo hope that the day 
has now gone by when people went to tho opera to hear one singer 
sing one note, and that tho death-warrant ot the " Ut de poitrine f 
will soon be signed by all real lovers of music. 

The complex blit interesting question of quality or timbre is not 
touched upou hy Mr. Behnke, and is only shortly spoken of by Mr. 
Gordon Holmes ; it is one which must be carefully attended to by 
auy teacher who takes Mr. Behnko’s advice, as, if the upper 
registers nro to be used, great care must be taken to preserve 
a uniform quality of tone throughout tho voice by paying due 
attention to the movements of the tongue pillars of the fauces and 
soft palate. 

In conclusion, we may say that Mr. Behnke’s book is clearly 
written, and tho plates well drawn and printed, while the 
anatomical details are made clear to the general reader by the use 
of English names for tho different parts. We can only regret that 
the small size of the work prevents the author from giving any 
record of liis experiments, which would be of much interest to 
all students of the subject; but, as it stands, it is a veTy valuable 
book, and ought to bo road and thought over by all who have 
tho training of young singers, and indeed by all musicians. 


JAPP’S GERMAN LIFE AND LITERATURE* 


I T is impossible to read Mr. Japp’s book at the present moment 
without comparing him at every turn with Mr. Carlyle on the 
same theme. Tho doatli of that great interpreter of things German 
in England is in all our minds, and tlio appearance of a series of 
frosli essays on such names as Lessing, Herder, Novalis, Tieok, in- 
evitably recalls those re\iew articles published more than half a 
century ago, which more than anything else served to unveil to 
English society the principles and the leading representatives of 
Gorman romanticism. Such a comparison, moreover, is constantly 
invited hy Mr. Japp himself, who has apparently read his Carlyle 
mainly in order to disagree with him, and is always ready to nour 
alternate argument and reprobation upon the head ofthe translator 
and admirer of Wilhelm Mcister. But tho comparison actually made 
can only turn out ill for Mr. Japp. From a book representing 
considerable reading, but of intolerable prolixity and verbiage, 
dealing with groat thornos without an adequate understanding of 
any one of them, it is a welcome relief to turn to the strong, intel- 
ligent sincerity of the Carlyle essay on Novalis, or to the full 
knowledge, the sympathy guarded by independence, of the article 
on " Tho State oi’ German Literature.” One of the first points of 
difference that one remarks between the earlier essayist and the 
lator is that, while Mr. Japp is for ever hovering round the philo- 
sophical ana artistic principles of the Qerman romantic movement, 
endeavouring by an obscure and allusive style to persuade himself 
and hiB readers that ho understands matters which are really 
altogether out of his ken, Mr. Carlyle throws himself straight 
upon the uninstructed popular consciousness he imagines him- 
self to be addressing, ana makes plain to it, in language that 
no educated person can fail to understand, what Romanticism 
and Gorman idealist philosophy as a whole are driving at. 
He does not need to clear his own mind in the process. 
That has been long ago cleared and illuminated hy the same order 
of beliefs which had inspired Novalis and Herder, and in deserihbg 
tho Romantic or the Idealist point of view, Mr.. Carlyle is desori£ 
ing intellectual processes through which he has himself passed tad' 
himself issued into light. Sympathy, however, can be very, well dis- 
pensed with in a guide if he makes it plain that hp possesses sufficient 
intellectual power to secure a true apprehension of the thing viewed 
without it Or, instead ofthe stimulus of sympathy, we may have the 
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cf oppcsltioii, end clearness war wault tern tie endeavour 
to vbtttMt opposing views. Bat Mr* Japp satisfies none of those 
Am conditions. He has neither the Infectious illuminating 
sympathy of tbo belie vor, hor the intellectual grasp which might 
•erre as a substitute. Nor has he any analytic force of dis- 
belief and criticism, whereby to sharpen his adversaries’ points 
against his own. In foot, the book is as little positive as may be. 
Its mere length is an index of weakness. One paragraph of 
Carlyle’s will convey more to a reader asking what Herder and 
Hack and Novalis really meant than a hundred of Mr. Japp’s 
elaborate and closely-printed pages. 

The readers whom these essays may attract will probably turn 
first to that on Goetho. For, in the first place, evorybody 
imagines himself to know something about Goo the ; and, m the 
next, there is much recent German work on Goetlio which remains 
still to be summed up in English, and a fresh article on him, after 
all that has been said and written on the subject during the last 
thirty years, has no raison d'Hre at all unless it has either now 
information [or new points of view to oiler. Mr. Japp cannot 
certainly lay claim to new information. Of a whole modern 
seotion of German books on Goethe Mr. Japp appears to have 
made little or no use. Nor was it his object apparently to 
know anything about them.. Ilis object was to present what 
he. supposes to bo a new point of view, in much danger, of 
being lost sight of. His thesis appears to bo that Goethe person- 
ally and as a writer was so morally corrupt that his I a mo never 
could have grown and llourished as it- has dono unless it had been 
first of all fostered by a degenerate society and then spread in a 
degenerate world. Mr, Carlyle, Lewes, et hor yemm otnnc, are re- 
presented as conspiring to force upon amoral English public a man 
whose genius was no doubt great, but whoso life and views on certain 
subjects were such that they ought for ever to interpose between 
this genius and its natural effect upon mankind. Mr. Jnpp feels 
Called upon to protest, and to drag forth passnges from Goethe’s 
life and writings in order to fortify liifl own position, that Gocthu 
was not, ns Mr. Carlyle or Mr. Arnold has imagined, n moralizing 
and enlightening influence in spite of all the blemishes both per- 
sonal and literary, of which they were quite as well aware as Mr. 
Japp, but that be was at one * odious ns ti man and corrupting ns an 
artist. For his officiousuess in collecting and commenting upon 1 hese 
aforesaid passages no reader v ill feci much inclined to tlumk him, 
nor will it contribute to the general circulation of his book. No 
line of criticism cun well bo more barren or morn futile than this. 
Is thero really nothing to be got out of Goethe but tho doctrine, 
more or less sensually embodied, of the 7 J \thl nr wands* 7/ af fen'S Is 
this his only or his chief content ? Is this wliat people mean 
when they place Goetho in tho forefront of the intellectual forces 
of our day ? Mr. Japp would coinplacoutly say yes. ilo traces! 
tho doctnno of elective affinities through the majority of English j 
novels, sees it strong in Guorgo Eliot and triumphant in — Ouida ! j 
But the majority of cultivated renders will turn away contemptu- I 
ously from tho question. Such an influence as Goetho has exor- | 
cised upon tho finest minds in Europe is not to be so explained, i 
and to dwell exclusively upon that sido of it which Mr. Japp has • 
chosen for consideration is only to put onesulf out of courl ns a. I 
critic. How far the endeavour to save society from Goethe has * 
led Mr. Japp from all ordinary standards of literary good fi^to , 
may be judged from tho following extraordinary passage (the 
italics are ours) : — 


gragate, convey little or nothing to the reader; while the real rig* 
nificance of the book, its place in the history of art criticism, of 
the art-Bpirit itself, are lert untouched and uncomprehended, # He 
is content to quote second-rate and clumsily translated criticism 
such as this of Ilettner’s — 11 He presented to the inteUkenco once 
more clear and complete, as with the graoious demand of divine 
forms, the eternal beauty of the Greek art, which had been per* 
coived only as by the eyes of men awakeninppout of dim dreams" 
-—when there was lying close to hiB hand in English judgments 
so adequate and so finely expressed an those in Mr. Pater's well- 
known essay. Mr. Pater, however, belongs to what Mr. Japp calls 
tho “ art pour art ” school, and is therefore discredited in his eyes, 
lie might, however, have so far yielded ob to take a hint from Mr. 
Pater in his treatment of tho relations between Goethe and 
Winckelmann. Mr. Japp scorns to have altogether missed the 
importance of these relations ; and yot “ the aim of a right criti- 
cism is to place Winckelmann in an intellectual perspective of 
which Goetho is the foreground. For, after all, he is infinitely 
less than Gootlie ; it is chiefly because at certain points he comes 
in contact with Goethe that criticism entertain* consideration 
of him.” 

For tho rest, it may be said that tho article on Moses Mendels- 
sohn is tho best that Mr. Japp has done. It does not 
provoke disadvantageous comparisons ; it is well filled with facts ; 
it tolls an interesting story fairly well ; and Mendelssohn's place 
in tho history of Jewish thought has boon appreciated. On the other 
hand, tho essay on Novalis is perhaps tho worst. It is avowedly 
intended ns u polemic against Mr. Carlyle, who, according to Mr. 
Jnpp, lmb dwelt too much on the mysticism of Novalis, and too 
little on liis “dutiful practicality." A9 a matter of fact, Mr. 
Carlyle lias by no means neglected this side, but, as might be ex- 
ported from such a critic, he has spent his strength on, what was 
really important and distinctive iu Novalis-— his religious imagi- 
nativeness, Nor is Mr. Japp's account of Novalis wanting in in- 
sight only ; as a mere catalogue of his works it is extromely de- 
ficient. As for the translated maxims, tho greator part of them 
are unintelligible until they aro compared with the German. What, 
for example, is a “ genuine canonical man ” ? and why must his life 
bo 44 throughout symbolical ”? Many, again, seem to have been 
borrowed from Mr. Carlyle's rendering, and spoilt in tho borrow- 
ing. But if wo wore to dwell upon details our task would bo endless. 
Mr. Japp makes au apology in tho preface for the misprints of 
which ho dimly suspects tho number; and we are bound to say 
that tho apology is sorely needed. If any u society journal w chose 
to start u series of German puzzles for tho amusement of its 
renders, it could not do bettor than quote Mr. Japp's German 
extracts and usk for tho correction of them, Sometimes, again, 
the truncation is truly amazing, as in tho following passage from 
tho preface to Herder's Volkslicdcr • 

I!oim»r. Hesiod, Orpheus I son your shadows still moving bolero me in 
the islands, blousing thu multitudes, and hour tho echo and ro-echo «>f your 
Mings as 1 fool your presenc e and your power in my land and my language. 

The German, litorally translated, yields tho following very dif- 
ferent result: — 

Homer, Hesiod, Orpheus, I see your shadows there before me. amid tho 
multitude u}j(in tho islands of (ho blessed, and hour the who of your songs ; 
bill, ship J'nuji you to my land mid my speech is wauling [» ur fehlt deut 
bchtjf von tuck in mini Laud uttd tutinc Sprache J. 


Though he had been a prince of the blond or a reigning monarch unitin'; 1 to 
his high positiou all tho glory of tlu* genius t lint, was his, .• < ill we should turn 
away from him with the same sense of som* thing inexplicably com -e, gross 
and aonnunl, deeply indelicate in the grain of him — something ai once pru- 
rient and callous, import ions to many oi tin* loftier M rains of sentiment and 
self-respect ; and wr should have written precis /// us w<: now do , tea t lu: still 
alive to pit hie patronage and hie power against us for such words. 

This is courageous, indeed, though it is difficult to understand 
how Goethe's resurrection to life and royalty could alloet Mr. 
Japp’s moral judgment of his works. If tho royalty wore a 
royalty of the Frederick the Great order, no doubt such writing us 
Mr. Japp has allowed himself might he a little risky ; but if a cut 
may look at a king, an indignant critic tuny at least 4 * turn away ' 
without too much heroism. Altogether there is something irre- 
sistibly ludicrous in Mr. Japp's treatment of Goetho. Much of 
what he says is undeniably true, ami liis remarks upon the separate 
stages of Goethe's development are often acute, eo Jar as his Ger- 
manized style will allow; but tho self-importance, tho fussiness, 
the one-sidedness of the wholo are so amusing that all serious 
impression is finally lost in laughter, and wo forgive Mr. 
Japp^for what has evidently a Horded him so much occupation and 

There is a great deal of purely biographical interest in sumo of 
the remaining articles. The essay on Lessing is full, and shows 
reading; while that on Winckelmann is apparently a useful sum- 
mary of Carl Justi's exhaustive biography. We have heard much, 
however, both of Lessing and of Winckelmann of late years: and 
Mr. Japp’s power as a biographer dons not extend to giving us 
new lights upon the critical or philosophical positions of those 
two great men. When he comes to talk about these positions 
there fc nothing but wearinoss for tho roadcr, who feols that, 
whereas Lessing 1 ® Laocoon, whatever be its positive merits or de- 
merits, is at least an exquisitely clear and intolligible piece of 
writing, Mr. Japp's criticisms on it and endeavours to clear up 
what he calls its logical inconsistencies are fragmentariness and 
incoherence itself, Bo with Winckelinanu's History of Greek Art . 
Mr. Japp makes a great many remarks upon it which, in the ag- 


TF.XTS, TRANSLATIONS, AND CLASSICAL AIDS.* 

W ITH Mr. Taylor's happy researches iu some parts of Ovid 
wo have had favourable experience in his Kugby days, 
and wo aro glad to see him adding to and utilizing his handy 
book at Kelly College, liis work presents the duo amount 
of niMTSMiry elucidation, and puts the gist of all that is contained 
in tho text dourly before tho tiro. Among tho later sections, for 
instance, is tho “ Story of tho Tuscan Mariners,” transformed, as 
Milton sings in Com us, on Circe's Island; as well as tho graphic 
passage about tho Oalidonian Uour-Ilunt. The first passage is 
obviously borrowed by Ovid from tho Seventh Homeric Ilymn, 
where Tuscan sailors take Dionysus lor a king's son, and carry 
liiai oil' in their vessel in hope of ransom. Tho helmsman alone 
protests against the wrong, and thus escapes the penalty and 
transformation which befalls the rest. It is he who is the spokes- 
man of the Metamorphose, and tells how he was born and bred u 

* Stories from Ovid. In Hexameter Verso, By It. W. Taylor, M.A. 
ITofitl-M aster of Kelly College, Tavistock. London, 'Oxford, and Cambridge : 
Kiviiigi. 011 1 *. iSot. 

Third rue* » Fables. Translated from tho Latin. By John Buiko. 
Dublin : M. il. (Jill. i88r. * 

Latin and Creek Ferse Translations, liy Charles Donald Maclean, M.A. 
London : U. Kogan Paul Sc Co. a8So. 

The Beginner's Latin Exercise Booh. IJy Rev. C. Slier will Dawe, B.A., 
Lecturer ami Assistant Chaplain, St. Mark's College. London, Oxford, and 
Cambridge : Living tons. x83o. 

Greece Jlvddcnda: Miscellaneous Sentences for Translation into Greek 
Prase. By C. S. Jcrram, M.A., formerly Scholar of Trinity College, 
Oxford. 

The Classics for the Million : an Epitome, of principal Greek and Latin 
Authors . By Henry Grey, Ac. See. London:' Griffith He Farran. x88x. 

7'he Story of Achilles . Edited, with Notes and Introduction by the 
late John llonYy Pratt, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
Walter Leaf, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London: 
Macmillan A Co. i38o. v,* 
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filter, T»ut found it well to eupplement tbit solitary and alow calling 
by steering and star-gazing, and so 

Mox ego no Bcopuli# lia&rerom semper Jn fodexn, 

A ddidicl “regimen dextrft moderante cnrln® 

EJectcrc, ct Olenin) nidus pluvialu capcll®. — III. 392-4. 

In discriminating the course of the mutiny Mr. Taylor makes all 
clear as to the'functions of the rebel crew and the capture, 'agai nst the 
■will of Acastes the steersman, of the girl-faced Bacchus in disguise. 
Acwtes is overpowered by thorebels,of whomLycabowia the fiercest, 
and, narrowly escaping from being thrown overboard, has to resign 
the helm ana forsake bis own and Bacchus's intent to steer for Naxos. 
Alongside of Lycabas figure Dictys, the clever topsail bestvider (35), 
14 quo non alius conscendere summas Ocyor antennas, prensoque 
rudente relabi,” who was expert 44 at sliding down by the ropes ” 
or be . 

qui roqiiicmque modumqnn 
Vocc dabiit re mis nmmorum Uortutor Kpop^us (38) ; 

■where Mr. Taylor shows that the functions of boatswain, who 
by voice or llute gavo the time to the rowers, wero those 
of tc(\tvorrjf t We may note that this adaptation of the Meta- 
morphose for schoolboys is the very place to find illustration meet 
of such figures as 44 inetononiy ” or “transfer of mimes ” — cjj. in 
xviii. 41, where 44 pinus" the timber is put for the fchip ns wo used 
44 steel” for 44 sword,” or 44 copper ” for 44 caldron.” Another of its 
good points is the good and apt citation of parallels for every 
memorable passage. 

To turn to fables, we know from the title of riire- 
drus’s work that the Fabulist was raamunitted by Augustus. 
It ran JPhssdri Aug . Liberti Fabulnrum s. Esojunntm Lihri V,, and 
be is believed to have composed them in the reign of Tiberius, iu 
Home, where he learnt Latin, and it is inferred that ho wrote the 
prologue to Eutycbus after the death of Augustus. From himself 
we gather that he was a native of Thrace, and was ono whom, 
apeaking in poetic stylo, “Pierio mater eirixa est-jugo/’ Book iii., 
Frol. 16-7. His suflerings at Koine arc shown fWim internal evidence 
to have been caused by a relentless persecutor, Sejamis, until after 
whose death ho is assumed not to have published. The nature of 
his debt to ^Esop is somewhat discrepautly stated in different 
prologues. That to Book i. states the Fables us jHsup’s matter 
turned into Iambics, and adds that their scopB was to amuse and 
instruct. Prologue to Book ii. intimates a freer handling of yEsop’s 
material. In Frol, to Book iii. ho still quotes yEsop ns his 
model. There is no prologue to Book iv., and in that to Boole v. 
be says bo has often used yEaop’s name only to recommend his 
verses. It is plain that many of Phcodrus'a fables are not /Ksopic, 
as they relato lo much later historic matter (see v. 1, iii. 

1 10). Written in iambic verse, the fables which come to us as 
Pbcedrus’s ore pure in their Latin, precise, elegant, and simple. 
They show him to have been desirous of fame, and sensitive 
of detraction. It is generally admitted that it is the fabulist 
Phmdrus who is «.U tided to, iii. 20, v. 3 of Martial’s Epigrams, 
44 An fcmulatur improbi jocos Phiedri,” where tho epithet 
44 naughty ” imputes Ioqbo stories to this writer. Tho fables of 
Pheodrus were buried long in the library of St, Komi at Kheirns, 
and at last publisned by Peter Pi thou, a Frenchman, at the end 
of the sixteenth century. We cannot see any superiority to tho 
versions of Christopher Smart and others in Mr. Juhn Burke's 
long-drawn-out version, as may bo seen by any one who will com- 
pare Fable VII. of the first book with its original, 44 Tho box and 
the Mask,” 44 Personam Trngicam,” &c. : — 

A fox once, found a mask an actor lost 
As over Helds with cureless steps she crust 
44 Doubtless ’tis line,” she said. 44 its beauty gains 
My admiration ; but it has no brains." 

This is for those to whom chance doth dispense 
All the good gifts, excepting common sense. 

Smart’s rendering is boyond question briefer, brighter, and better, 
e.g . % 

- A Fox beheld a Mask — 44 O rare 
44 The Headpiece — it but brains were there ! ” 

This holds— whene'er the. lutes dispense 

Pomp, power, and everything but uen&r. — Cm;. Smart. 

Mr. Charles Donald Maclean’s graceful prolusions to Ilia fellow- 
Salopians are worthy of those to whom they urc dedicated, as also 
of the classic press to which they are confided. We could select 
choice samples of olegiac, hexameter, alcaic, sappbic verse, worthy 
to serve os models Laird to match, to say nothing of some nine or 
ten exercises in Greek iambics. But in a group of booklets of this 
kind, it » length, or rather brevity, that helps a revie war's choice, 
-and, therefore, wo transcribe from p. 5 tho elegiacs which fitly 
represent Goldsmith’s song, 44 When lovely woman stoops to 

Oftmrit intyctum si quamlo fetnitin nomen, 

Nc-M'in proh tucinus fu llcre ‘posse viros, 

Carmine quo tandem possis lenire dolorcm ? 
labile, qua vulvas arte luisse malum ? 

Uni™ quic nilpani powrit velaswc pudendam, 

Et uiiiiis infclix occului)M« nefas, 

Consci.ique inlido c.ruetat qu® pectora Atnrtnli 
Sufllcit ars illi, sutficit una, mod. 

We may add an epigram of Herrick on poet Prat : — 

Prat he writes satyr?* ; but heroin's tlic fault, 

„ >, In no one satyrs there’s a mite of salt. 

Seribit A per aatyras. Sed Apor culpnndus la hop cst, 

(juod est in satyris mioa vel una sails. 

The circulation of such neat translations should evince a good 
time coming for model composition. 





The thraebooks nexfcfoHowing 

plan. AU aim atrealizing the maxim vW 3m SbvnM Wgm* 
propounds— namely, 44 R 6p6tez cans cease”} aag/Jt jdabi|§#%. 
doubted tbat the grand secret for beginners is Jt pwpetual £®0bti$ 
of knowledge by practice, a perpetual ringing the change* batffm 
accidence and exercises. Each of the latter consists of fbtir secs 
tions— namely, A. f work to be prepared for next da/* lesion in 
•uniting ; B., exercises in the accidence prepared for oral "^pracricej 
0. and D., sentences for translation, whether written or oral, ,TjMa 
exercise-book seems adapted for the class of beginners for whom it 
in designed by its sound and simple tables of case-endings, verb*, 
vocabularies, fcc. 


Mr. Jerram’s Grcrri Reddenda is designed rather for practice 
in translating English into Greek than for instruction ; to supple- 
ment, not to supersede, other manuals. It represents a collection 
of chief constructions, without rule or reference, for vivd woes or 
paper work, prepared or off-hand on the pupil’s part. A hundred 
teiilrures or bo illustrate the simple sentence, and with the help 
of a few notes run easily into Greek. TheB© represent Part I. 
Pari If. on the compound sentence presupposes a knowledge of 
ordinary idioms ; Part III. forms a helpful introduction to con- 
tinuous Greek prose. Phrases printed in italics direct tho learner 
to differences of idiom, though sparingly as tho book advances. 
Much stress, too, is laid, and justly, on a serviceable vocabulary. 
A good sample of Mr. J main's sentences from Xenophon’s 
Anabasis may be tested by comparing pp. 19-21 with the Greek 
author himself. But Hr. John Williams White works out 
this problem with most entirety in his series of first lessons in 
Greek adapted to Godwins Greek Grammar, and designed ad a 
threshold lo Xenophon's Anabasis , Books I.-IV. Avoiding too 
much of formal grammar along with the opposite extreme of slip- 
shod and ill-based carelessness, ho pursues a middle course, and 
makes each detached sentence from Xonophon serve as a drill not 
only on forms, but also in syntax, with a complete and careful 
armoury of memorial footnotes. It is vain in our present space 
to enumerate tho features which give Dr. White’s book a superi- 
ority ns a full and sufficient text-book over the two foregoing. We, 
can but say that in the matter of excellence of vocabularies, no 
Fss than in distinct ami bold print, it bids fair to win its way into 
the favour of enlightened teachers. 

Mr. Grey's Classics for the Million is a work of no originality 
or research, though haply a sufficient epitome for the use of the 
unlettered. Taking the double scries of Ancient Classics for 
English Headers, and testing each volume of it side by side with 
his compendium, we gather an impression of considerable drudgery 
to little profit, though hero and there a litllo fugitive amusement. 

It is a welcome task, albeit spnco-rostricted, which we hail in 
our final notice, the so-called iStory of Achilles , from tho Iliad. 
This, ns wo are reminded in its preface by Mr. Leaf, is the off- 
spring of a suggestion of the subtle Do Quincoy in liis Homer and 
tho Jlomeridio, tbat the lines of an Achillois might bo gathered 
and interwoven from the Iliad with perfect regard to the unity of 
11 beautiful whole. Air. Groto’s subsequent dogma on the subject 
has to bo disconnected with any such special subject, or tho name 
Achillois might mislead ; but it is not tho less a happy under- 
taking of Mr. Leal’s, to weave into a connected whole the 
twelve books contained in this edition, and consisting of the First, 
the Ninth, the Eleventh, the Sixteenth, and the remaining books 
consecutively. Wo have to dcploro tho loss of Mr. Pratt, the 
proposed editor, but perhaps no ono is more competent to carry on. 
his work than Mr. Lmf, who promises, when tne present task is 
fulfilled, another and completer edition of the wholo Iliad on ft 
larger scale. The present volume has the advantage of references 
to Autenrieth’s Homeric Dictionary, translated by Dr. Keep, and 
avails itself of La Kueke'a text, and (inter aha) Ebeling’s un- 
finished lexicon. 


We arc led to draw our criticisms from tho Eleventh Book of 
tho Iliad, as a part of the Achilleis, inasmuch as its annotations 
throw stxne collateral light on the speculation which Sir George 
Lewis and Mr. Grote solved adversely to Lord Macaulay, whether 
Homer represents his heroes as riding. The famous book which 
affords light ou tho topic is the Tenth, where Diomcd and Ulysses 
are conceived as ono sitting, the other driving in the btypou In 
tho Eleventh Book, however, where iu the former part there is 
amplo illustration of Agamemnon’s prowess, we come upon the 
manner of fighting which Priam’s sons, Antiphus and Isus, as also 
Pcisandcr and llippolochus, aons of Antimachus, used ; and in a 
valuable note on v. 94, upon j£ iirrrcov KarnrdXfisvos, it is made 
plain tbat 11mm is very frequently (to ssy tho least) in the Iliad 
synonymous with ftlrppm. It is of tho sons of Pmm, Isus and 
Antiphus, in v. 100, when laid low, that Homer says, xal rove 
fdv Atm r ov0t uuaij dvhp cav *A yapcfiwnv crrijdttri rraptfaal vo vra 
iir«\ rrtpibvcre ramie: pnd here we note an original suggestion 
of Mr. Leaf, that there may bo in the words an ironical 
allusion to the common phrase rtvx*<Tt irap.<f>aiv6vTas, •“ shining 
with bare breasts instead of with cuirasses,” and a con- 
current allusion to the fair skin of youth. Our only demur 
is whether this be not a too cAriy and comic touch of «rap& 
irpotrboKuiv, though it is very ingenious. This is one of thelbest 
of Macmillan’s School Class Books. 4 
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and there. The love seems to be thrown in as an indispens- 
able sacrifice to the exigencies of fiction, though the author might 
have made more of it with advantage, as he dashes in his love 
ecenes prettily. In sporting matters, on the other hand, he is 
thoroughly in his element; he lingers fondly about paddocks and 
training-stables ; he dilates on race-meetings and the excitements 
•of the course ; and seeks his sensations in speculation on forth- 
coming “ events ” and the intrigues and counterplots of the bottiug 
ring. It is entirely a titan's book ; but many of tho chapters are 
Amusing reading, and the author is generally lively. Unfortunately 
he is unconscionably and gratuitously dilfuso ; and tho story, eo far 
os there is a story, might havo easily been comprised into a single 
volume. Nowhere is ho more prolix than with somo of his 
humorous characters, though ho is far from being devoid of 
humour. There is a certain Mr. Abraham Emmet, lur example, 
who figures most prominently in tho broad cumody purls. Mr. 
Emmet is the sporting landlord of a snug little rural inn greatly 
in repute among local snorting men. It has ilourished long under 
the sign of *tlie 44 liumblckite Pie,” and is so named, aa wo havo 
reason to believo, after a popular Yorkshire delicacy. Emmet 
is rather happily conceived. Ho has a jovial visngo and a 
shrewd wit ; but while ho is a landlord by profession, he is n 
quack doctor for his pleasure, and goes botanizing in the hedge- 
rows in his leisure moments. “ The humour of it,” as Nyin would 
say, is that ho prides himself on tho possession of a sovere ign 
specific in the shape of a vile docoction of simples, which ho is 
perpetually pressing on his friends and even on casual acquaintances. 
The joke, to a certain point, is a good one ; as when wo hear of 
his poisoning a wealthy aunt of his wife’s with a cup of his 
most abominable mixture, sacrificing thereby their fair hopes of 
her succession. On another occasion, a knowing jockey bends 
Abraham to his purposes, by fluttering his medical vanity and 
actually swallowing his doses. Hut the joko is moreilcssly ridden 
to death, and all tho more so that, Abraham is irrepressibly 
garrulous when fairly mounted on his favourite hobby. And 
although tho skotches of individuals are tolerably trno to nature, 
allowing for a certain caricaturing and ovei-colouring, there is 
much that is fanciful in their combinations. TJ)© Turf, in one 
respoct, is like the proverbial misery ; it makes its votaries familiar 
with Btrange companions. Jlut Mr. Webber carries social incon- 
gruities rather far. llis hero, Mr. Mark WinBtuuluy, is intended 
to be emphatically a gentleman ; and, indeed, ho is a gentleman in 
manners and feelings, though, lmviDg been brought up in the 
United States, ho lias somo of tho peculiarities of his adopted 
country. Wo should scarcely have supposed that bo would have 
appreciated the facetious familiarity of ouo Mr. (limbic, the sport- 
ing clerk of his fnmily lawyers; for, though Mr. Gimble is made 
entertaining enough, he is of the class of light-hearted youths who 
are the ornaments of popular music-hulls.' Nov should wo havo 
expected either to find Mr. Winstanley \s worthy trainer hospi- 
tably urging liis employer as a matter* of course to take a share 
of the domestic dinner s/ma fa<;on % or to see Mr. Winstanley 
hobnobbing with a rough-mannered bookmaker, visiting that 
gentleman at his private residence, and flattering him by admiring 
his collection of paintings. It is oven more astonishing to know 
that Mr. Gimblo enjoys tho unreserved confidence of a firm of 
steadygoing men of business. Ear Messrs. Uartle and Sfent aro 
fully aware that tho sCapegracois devoted heart and houI to racing; 
and is in the habit of 14 putting on his money ” eu freely, that even 
tho sporting Mr. VVinstanloy deems it advisable to give his young 
acquaintance a hint on tho subject. Wo may add that Mr. Webber, 
and. not perhaps unwisely, has' made very obvious efforts to utilize 
accidental stores of local knowledge in laying tho Hiibatriictiues of 
his story. For there is no special reason why Mr. W install ley 
should ho introduced to ns through the medium of a thrilling 
adventure in the Channel Islands, where he and a cheery Hobeminu 
Artist, who happens to know his family, aro caught and nearly cut 
off by the rising tide. As tho incident occurs in the opening 
chapter, wo need hardly say that they escape the melancholy fate 
of the hero in Victor Hugo’s TraoaiUcurs dc la Mcr, The 
episode leads on to some amusing studies of tho habits, speech, 
and eccentricities of the lower classes of the Channel Islands. 

Taking Mark W install ley's practical American training into 
account, it is almost startling that ho should be “ fooling about " 
in Jersey, when urgent family affairs are demanding his presenro 
in Yorkshire. He is ignorant, as wo aro willing to believe, that 
his rich old grandfather lies actually on a deathbed : but, 
considering that tho Squire was notoriously ill feeble health and 
for advanced in years, it sooms itnprobablo that his grandson 
should havo deferred bis intended visit to him. Happily, 
however, if Winstanlcy is supine, tho family lawyers are 
energetic and heartily devoted to his interests. It is the more 
lucky for him since they aro not the only people who are pro- 
foundly concerned as to his movements. Mr. Jack Itaspley, the 
old Squire’s steward and sporting factotum, with Mr. Raspley’s 
magnificently beautiful daughter Gwendoline, have promptly 
started on a voyage of discovery, guided by some rumours as to 
the probable whereabouts of the presumptive heir. On the same 
packet from Southampton that carries tho Haspleys and their 4 

• In Luck** Way . By Byron Webber, Author of 14 Pigskin and Willow.” 

London : Tinstay Brothers. 1881. 


fntore fortunes, Mr. Gimble W w sped*! envoy of the 

lawyers. In tho neck and seek race Between the rivals lur. 
Gimble wins, having the more accurate information* He hae an 
interview with Mr. Winstanley, gains his ear, pfita him in noe- 
session of all the circumstances, and fully on hie tfuard. t Not mm 
Qimble’s chance to he the only evidence as tq^the doubtful 
character and questionable designs of the Rjtsplowft The warn- 
ings of the London lawyers are amply coufirtned by the personal 
experiences of Mr. Mercer, tho artist, whose intimacy "Winstanley 
had been cultivating between high and low water mark and who 
was a very old acquaintance of tho Raaploys, So, with ample 
warning and with much at Btake, we should have supposed that 
a wide-awake young gentleman like Winstanley would either havo 
given the syren Gwendoline a wide berth or have been effectually 
steeled against her fascinations. As a matter of fact, the reverse is 
the case. IIo plays with fire and scorches his wings ; rushes upon 
his fate with his eyes open; and is victimized 'in a barefaced 
fashion that makes us contemptuously indignant. Gwendoline 
and her unscrupulous old father play a game that proves to 
"bo only too simple, and appear ter the timo to have it 
all their own wav. When Mark has been dragged clear of the 
toils by llio frank ‘disclosures of his honest trainer, he struggles 
back into them of bis own Accord. Yet, in spite of a weakness, 
altogether inconsistent with his conception, ana almost amounting 
to idiocy, wo admit that Mr. "Webber succeeds in interesting ua 
in him. And tho extent of our interest may be measured by tbo 
irritation wo feci when lu» 1ms committed a crowning act of folly 
on tho eve of tho principal event, at a great Northern racing moot- 
ing. lie owns the favourite, and winning is 11 44 moral ” — we may 
observe, by tho way, that the favourites from tho Winstanley 
stables are always sure of winning, bar accidents or foul play. He 
misdoubts Raspley, though ho is dazzled by Gwendoline, and his 
trainer, in whom ho thoroughly believes, has persuaded him to 
give tho mount to a jockey who may bo trusted. The effect of the 
announcement of his decision on Raspley, coupled with most sus- 
picious 11 actuations in the betting, should have convinced him 
beyond all manner of doubt that Raspley has been foully abusing 
bis confidence. Yht when Gwendoline chooses to exercise hor 
charms, she wheedles him out of his assent to a piece of most 
rli.vhono umbl 0 dealing. ITo will not retract his arrangements as 
to the mount, but bo declares that his horse shall he scratched ; 
and wo fully assent to the indignation of tbo backers whom his 
must inexcusable weakness bus 44 put in the deepest of holes." In 
fact, ho 1ms dealt so heavy a blow to his reputation as a straight- 
forward sportsman, that we are surprised he could show his Taco 
at subseq uent meetings without more unpleasant personal conse- 
quences tlmn nuy suggested in the. novel. It is true that in the end 
he has his nwetigu upon Raspley ; and, so far, romautic justice is 
satisfied. The revenge is entirely in harmony with tho spirit of a 
thoroughly sporting novel. Tie makes his losses, with a heavy 
payment in discharge of a debt of honour bequeathed him by his 
grandfather, the pretext lorn visit to America and a temporary 
withdrawal from the Turf. From America, where .he inherits a 
second fortune, he comes back with a string of famous 44 flyers" 
and a crack American jockey. lie lays himself out chiefly for 
tho ruin of Itaspley, who has been figuring in the highest feather 
on the strength of his plucking of tho Winstanley pigeon. Thence- 
forward the chief events in English racing seem to reduce them- 
selves to a series of matches between the Winstanley 44 cracks" 
and tliQ animals from the Itaspley stables. The rascally touts 
whom Jlnspley retains in his pay disclmrgo their duties but 
iudifl'crently. Ignoring tho glorious uncertainty of tho Turf, as 
well as the quality of tbo animals they havo to beat, Raspley and 
his confederates pile on tho money with blind confidence. They 
come, ns might Ikj expected, to signal grief, and are effectually 
disposed ol* in u couple of meetings. And when wo toko our last 
look at the disreputable old log, be has been landed by the revo- 
lutions of tho wheel of fortune in the deepest mud of an 
Epsom racecourse, whore his heartless daughter, shining in tho 
social firmament ns a star of the stage, is flaunting it in her car- 
riage; and Winstanley, moved to compassion, is thinking of reach- 
ing his enemy a helping hand. 

Wo havo seen that. Winstanley was predestined to be befooled 
by tho fair sex. It was n happy succession of mishaps rather than 
his own good sense or penetration that saved him from falling for 
life into tho clutches of Gwendoline Raspley. And we confess 
that, had we not been let so freely behind the sccnos, he might 
havo made fair excuses for his telly. Gwendoline might have 
seemed eminently seductive had it not been for tho running 
commentaries, of tho author on her conduct, and for her close 
confederation with her scheming father. She is strikingly hand- 
some ; eho has almost a genius in tho art of dress ; she woars 
airs of winning frankness as a second nature; and, to crown 
all, she is a finished actress. Hut, then, Winstanley has every 
reason to know that, beneath that enchanting mask of candid 
beauty, sho conceals selfishness, sensuality, and uttor unscrupu- 
lousuess. And, moreover, Mr. Webber has put him cn rapport 
early in the story with a character in every respect tho oppo- 
site of that of Miss Raspley. Nelly Stewart ln&s all the sweet- 
ness and freshness of nature implied in her simple n&mo; and 
her gentle counter-attractions, acting on the straightforward and 
suscoptiblo young Squire, ought to Have proved an effectual anti- 
1 dote to the charms of the Girce of the betting-ring. Of course we 
feel assured from the beginning how things will certainly end ; 
and when Nelly is troubled over the hesitating advances of her 
admirer, wo kuow that she is destined to change her name for 
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that of Winstanley. At the same time we Ml that! in marrying 
bar, Winstanley will be far more fortunate than he deserves to be ; 
ana it is always unsatisfactory when the hero of a story drifts into 
Air prospects of happiness, in place of attaining them by his merits 
and an asercise«of the will. — - 


TRENCH LITERATURE. 

I N undertaking a memoir of Volentin Oonrart (i) MM. Korviler 
and do Barthtilemy have done a good deed* The first secre- 
tary, and, as far as any one man can be called so, the roal founder of 
the Aoademy, the friend of almost two generations of men of 
• letters, and himself a man of letters of no moan order, Conrnrt has 
come down to posterity chiefly ticketed with Boileau’s perfidious 
praise of his silence. Conrnrt would not perhaps, oven had lie been 
■a more audacious and prolific writer, have ranked with the 
.greatest of the great writers who illustrated his period ; but ho 
deserves no moan place among the reformers of French*prose, the 
:inen who, with Balzac at their head, set to work to fashion, as 
Drydon and his followers did in England somewhat later, a 
' flexible and elegant style suitable for all purposes, and not so abso- 
lutely dependent on the individual genius of the writer as was the 
case with the rich but ill-organized language of the Renaissance. 
This volume comprises an excellent life of Oonrart, diversified by 
many pleasant citations in verse and prose from contemporaiy au- 
thor^ and illustrated by ample information os to persons and things 
mentioned, and a copious collection of his correspondence. Both 
the authors have proved their acquaintance with the period 
already, and their combined knowledge and skill have achieved a 
very useful and creditable monograph. 

The third volume of M. Wallen’s History of Iho Revolutionary 
1 Tribunal (2), occupied as it is with tho very central period of the 
Torxor, covers a frightfully small space of time in proportion to 
the abundant matter with which it deals. By this time tho 
author has reached the so-called " grands proccs do Germinal,” 
when the Revolution, having already devoured tho Girondins, 
began to lust after its own thoroughbred children. Hebert, the 
holf-mad fanatics who had made up the entity of the iVre 
Duchtinc, began tho sacritico, and tho turn of Dantou and his 
‘ friends followed next. Owing to tho affection of the Positivists 
for tho Sansculotte Mirabeau, tho trial of Don ton has of Into re- 
ceived a great deal of attention ; but it is not superfluous to hnvo 
it treated onco more by a writer so able and so impartial as M. 
Wallon. The third great fournfa of Germinal contained partly 
the dregs of the Htibertist party, Ohaumette, the npostato Oobol, 
&c., ana partly guiltless victims such or tho wife of Oamillo Des- 
moulins, besides innumerable persons who have not been fortunate 
enough to get themselves fixed in the general memory. Flortial, 
tho flower month, was not behind in eventfulness ; nud its calendar 
includes tho death of Mmo. Elisabeth and Lavoisier, besides that 
proclamation of the existence of God and tho immortality of the 
soul which has pointed so many epigrams, from that of Rillaud 
Varexmes downwards, against Robespierre. Five hundred pages 
barely suffice M. Wallon for tho history of these two months of 
blooa. 

The last volume of a history (3) not dissimilar in subject 
though different in plan, completes the work of its author, who has 
now been dead for some titno. The Baron do Layre appears to 
have executed his task — that of arranging the xnatenals of tho late 
M. Mortimer Tornaux — very well. And though the scale of the 
work — eight large volumes for two years — may appear excessive 
for a book which has not, like M. Wallon’s, the excuse of including 
an almost textual reproduction of documents, there is room for it 
among the annals of perhaps the most eventful period of modern 
.history. 

The only objection that can fairly be brought against ISB Laugel’s 
work (4) is that its major title is a little too ambitious. Actually 
it consists of four separate studies of persons sufficiently remark- 
able — Eltionore, Princess of Condo ; Jeanne d’Albret; Louise do 
Ooligny, the Admiral's daughter; and the Due do Bouillon, lover 
of Marguerite de Valois and father of Turenno ; besides an essay 
on the religious wars, one on the Swiss regiments in France, ana 
others. These papers oro of real value, lull of fact, and lucidly 
written and arranged. But they are memoires pour teroir only, 
not a regular treatise on their titular subject. 

Yet another volume of scattered semi-political papers of M. 
Alphonse Karr's (5), and one which is perhaps superior in interest 
. to the lost issued. The dates of these white pebbles are not given, 
t nor are they, except approximately, traceable. But they seem to 
[have coincided with the Presidency of M. Thiers. At the opening 
‘ there is a charming story, told in M. Karr’s best manner, of Eugene 
Pelacroixg first appearance at tbe Louvre, of tho frame which he 
wrought himself and which fell to pieces, of the painter Gros in- 
m&tfkk on the adaptation of a frame in order that the conditions of 
ttchifc Itdon might be complied with, of Delacroix’s gratitude, and 

(i) Valentin ConrarL Pur R. Kervilcr and E. de Barthtilemy. 
Peris: ffldier. 

(e) y Bitfoirt tribunal revolutionnaire . Par II. Wallon. VoL 3. 
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* ** Hy Bietaire die la Terreur, Par Mortimer Tornaux. Vol. 8. Paris ; 
Crimasn-Ltivy. t 

(4) La njfbrme au tticle. Par A. Laugel. Paris : Pton. 

(5)^X0 mttlowc Manet da Petit Faucet* Par Alphonse Karr. Paris : 
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bis unwillingness to accept Groa’s invitation to u mm and learn < 
to draw,” and of the older man’s epigram later when the yomi 
colourist bowed to hie benefactor—" II ns feat pas mafanlwit m»' 
luer lee gens; il font apprendre & delator* Perhaps it will not be 
new to all readers, but, as told here* it is eerteinlyreadeto by OR. 

The inroads recently made on the independence of the Smash 
judicial bench by Republican impatience of anything baft servile 
partisanship have inspired M. Georges Pieot to wnte a learned* 
and useful book on the history of French judicial arrangements 
for the last century (6). He has gone regularly through the 
chapters of the Republic, the Empire, the Restoration, the July 
Monarchy, and the Second Empire, adding some discussion of the 
state of the Bench in other democratically governed countries, 
notably the United States and Switzerland, and has then dealt 
with the whole subject of the organization of the magistracy. No 
impartial critic will deny that M. Ficot’s ideal of a judge as "le 
libro sorviteur de sa conscience et du droit, non. pas le eoldaft d’une 
cause,” is the true one, and few will be found to assert that the 
tendency of democracy is to affirm the some proposition. 

It was assuredly a good thought of M. Oalmann-Ltivy (7) to issue 
in an album, as a companion to that which recently illustrated the 
work of Qham, some extracts from the work of his greater pre- 
decessor Gavarni. Like the former, this book has a preface by M. • 
Ludovic Haiti vy, modest enough in size and tenor, and acknow- 
ledging itself ns chiefly a cento of what Sainte-Beuve, Paul de 
St.- Victor, tho brother* De Goncourt, and others have sold. The 
book does not contain the work by which the artist is best known, 
and which, perhaps unjustly, has frequently caused him to be 
regarded os a light censor of the follies and fashions of tbe times. 
The plates here contained are taken from the series entitled " Hi* 
toire de politiquer,” " Thomas Vireloque,” " Lea Bohdmes," 
"Manures do voir ties voyagours,” “Los parents terribles.” 
They were nil, if wo mistake not, composed after Gavarni's 
London sojourn, when he was already a man of middle sge, when 
tho strange studies or delusions (whichever word may be pre- 
ferred) that occupied him later had already acquired a hold on 
him, and when a distinct vein of cynical misanthropy was the 
vein ho chiefly worked. With somewhat less pathos than "Lea 
Lorettas vioillies,” “ Thomas Vireloque ” is (we have the pleasure 
of fully agreeing here with M. Ilaltivy), perhaps, on the whole, 
Gavarni’s masterpiece. Tho very lirat presentment of the modern 
Diogenes, with his hideous and yet scarcely repulsive mask of a 
face, his fluttering rags, and his sentiment, “ L’hommo 9a mange 
les moutons commo fait le loup, et $a hole comma le mouton et 
touche u tout. . . . Misore et corde ! ” strikes the key-note of 
the series. All who know anything of Gavarni know that the 
legend of his pieces is an integral part of them. He sometimes 
left them finished, but unpublished, for months because " they 
had not spoken to him,” and he constantly altered tho legend in 
successive states, because he was not satisfied with it. This in- 
tensely literary character, which made him one of the most typical 
of tho men of 1 830, has sometimes lowered him in the estimation 
of mere art critics, unjustly perhaps, for caricature may be fairly 
argued to bo a kind of middle term between literature and art, 
partaking of both, as drama partakes of poetry and prose. 
However this may bo, the legends aro assuredly almost the chief 
part of Havana's designs, though the designs themselves rarely fail 
to illuatruto them admirably. Thus, in the Vireloque series the 
philosopher in rags comments on a cow which regards him with 
placid wonder, after the manner of cows, " Belie ortiature ; Et 

{ ms do corset.” Thus he leans against a telegraph-post and de- 
ivers himself in a style that would have charmed the author of 
Gryll Grange " Y avnit la parole, y a eu rimprimorie. Mistire 
et corde ! No manquait plus quo ce fil-for du diaole & la menterie 
humaino pour vous nrriver do longueur aussi raide qu’un tonnerre.” 
Most famous of all, and not least remarkable, is the piece in which 
Vireloque rests against a paling looking down on a wretched 
object sleeping off a debauch with the simple words, " Sa majestti 
lo Roi des Animaux.” Then, again, there is his plea against 
cruelty to animals — “ Qa so dtivoro entre soi ” ; his lecture to youth 
on the philosophy of history, “ l’histoire ancionne, raea agneaux.c’est 
mangeux et mangtis. Blagueux et blagutis — e’eat la nouvelle his 
horribly undemocratic epigram, “ Ego 1 ego ! ego ! Tou» tigaux,” 
and a dozen other arrows of the chase as pointed and swift-flying 
as these. If he yields, as he certainly does, to some caricaturists, 
both French and English, in political appositeness, to others in 
happy seizing of the minuter social follies and fashions, Gavarni 
has had few equals, if any, hi this sort of ethical cynicism, not 
perhaps very deep or very original, but universally applicable, 
admirably true, and expressed with a literary and artistic skill still 
more admirable. Nor is it unworthy mention that some of the 
best things hero reproduced were included in the marvellous 
series of designs which for a whole year he contributed to a daily 
paper of the Comte de Villedeuil’s at the rate of one full-page 
lithograph a day. 

We have more than once had occasion to r notice the pleasure 
with which a reviewer from time to time comes across reprinted 
work of Thtiophilo Gautier’s in the midst of the books of to-day. 
These carefully garnered by works of the most golden-mouthed 
of journalists are rarely such as to add directly (in comparison, 
that is to say, with already known work) to his literary dtnte. 
But they always savour delightfully of a time whioh knew neither 
naturalism nor slovenliness in matter of writing, and they arealwaya 
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admirable examples of journey-work m literature. The present 
volume ( 3 ) might in English he entitled 41 Little Travels,” A 
good detti of it is concerned with Swifcserland, a hundred pages 
toeing given to Mont Blanc, and nearly as many more to the 
Matterhorn and its neighbourhood. The pleasantest paper in the 
volume, however, to our thinking, is one on a bargo journey on 
the Mease, and there is a set oF shorter articlos on the VosgeB 
which is almost equally attractive. The well-known descrip- 
tion of Gautier's articles— u Nectar qu’on voust verse au com 
dfane borne”— could hardly be better illustrated than by the 
perfect narrative and descriptive manner of these unpretending 

volumes of travel (9) cannot pretend to tho clmrm of 
Gautier's, but they are interesting, all the more so perhaps that. 
0 a papers which they contain are in some cases as much as half 
vl century old, while not one of them seems to be younger than the 
ago when man is supposed to be sufficiently ripe lor tho episcopal 
office. The first volume deals with Franco, tho second with 
Belgium and England, The observation of tho veteran Academi- 
cian is usually accurate, his opinions sound, his information suffi- 
cient, and his manner of writing clear and agreeable. The first 
volume, which deals with France, and for the most part with the 
South of France, deserves even loss measured praise. 

M. Lemonnier's Les charnicra (10) is a curious and rather un- 
pleasant book, introduced by a curious but not unpleasant preface 
from the pen of that singular writer, M. LiSon Cladel. Written 
under the immediate inspiration of tho disasters of 1S70, the book 
pmeents the horrors of battle-fields and ravaged villages with an 
odd mixture of naturalist affectation and genuine literary power. 
There is something of the latter in it, but tho effect is nightmarish 
and unsatisfactory. 

A new volume (11) of the Bibliothlque d'aventures ct da voyages 
is occupied with Polar expeditions since the death of Lieutenant 
Bellot j an ingenious fashion of connecting France in some measure 
with a kind of travel with which her sailors have not for many 
years been officially associated. The chief sections are naturally 
devoted to the Polaris, the Austrian expedition, that of tho Alert 
•and Discovery, and that of Professor Nordonskiold. 

The socond volume of Mmn. Carla Serena's travels (12) busies 
itself with Persia, and bears on the cover the presentment of the 
author fantastically, but not unbecomingly, equipped, and con- 
fronted with an exceedingly “high-hatted man,’’ as Mr. Morris 
picturesquely describes the inhabitants of Iran. As bo l oro, personal 
interviews of no very great interest make up tlm greater part of 
what Mine. Sdrona has to tell us. Moreover, tho traveller does 
not seem to have penetrated much further than Teheran, which 
she reached by tho usual northern route from tho Caspian. 

Whether the repuhlication of tho cause* cfilehre* of a year ns told 
by a Figaro reporter can ho considered a work tending to edifica- 
tion is perhaps a moot point. M. Albert Bataillo (13), however, 
certainly tells his stories well, and if, as his friend M. do llodays 
{who, according to a custom which seems to become more popular 
every year in France, contributes a recommendatory preface) sug- 
gests, he makes his repuhlication yearly, tho book may have some 
value as one of reference. 

• A lees dubious annual presents itself in the twenty-fourth 
volume of M. Louis Figuier’s valuable Ann re scianf r/irjnr ( 1 \). 

Mme. Ashurst-Venturi has thought fit to publish (15), lor tho 
use apparently of tho French workman, a short but adoring bio- 
graphy of Mazzini, and a translation of liis thoughts on European 
Democracy and tho Whole Duty of Man. It is to bo loured that she 
has not chosen her time very well. Tho French Progressist work- 
man has got beyond Mazzini, whose beautiful nebulous sermons 
must seem to him far inferior to tho practical lessons enforced 
by Hartmann and Kussakoif, while tho uuudvuuced is hardly 
likely to read him. 

The Bibliothlque de philosophic contem paramo has enlarged Us 
already long list by two items (16, 17), a treatise by M. Bibot on 
Diseases of the Memory, and an essay on Substance, written Irom 
the point of view of what may perhaps ho calkd a kmd of abstract 
empiricism, by M. Roisel. 

The French-English and Euglisk-Frencli Dictionary (18), 
begun by the late Mr. Clifton, mid completed by M. Adrien 
Gnmaux, boasts itself to bo the most complete of its kind, and, 
we are inclined to think, not without reason, Two thousand pages 
of a large imperial octavo size, printed in triple columns, give a 
very large amount of space ; and, so far as wo are able to judge, 
this space is well filled. It is hardly possible to criticize a 
dictionary except after having it iu possession and use lor some 
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time, and noting the occasions on which reference is unsatis- 
factory $ but such inspection as we have been able to make has 
been, on the whole, favourable. The inclusion of numerous 
technical terms, and of a very large number of phrases, seems to 
constitute its specialty. It ought to be added that MM. Gamier, 
who are famous for bringing out cheap books, have surpassed, 
themselves hero. It would not be easy to have a biggefctweifty- 
francs’ worth of permanently useful printed paper, W "t 

Le monologue modem e is a pretty little pamphlet £19 ) in which 
M.GoqueUn cadet gives an account in monologue-form itself of 
the kiud of address ho has made so popular. The illustrations, 
drawn in miniature by M. Luigi Loir, are quaint and pleasing. 

Some novels of merit have recently appeared. To begin, 
according to our custom, with reprints, M. Oharpentier has 
issued the over-charming Manon Lescaut (20) in his little pocket 
series, and M. Lomorre has republishod tho Bouscassti (21) of M. 
I/jon OLidol, ono of the least eccentric, and perhaps the least 
repulsive, of that powerful, blit crochetty, writer's works. The 
foremost place among new books must be given to M. V. Cherbu- 
liez (22), but wo do not think thafr Noirs et rouges will add very 
much to tho reputation of the author of Mdta Jloldenis . As tho 
title not obscurely indicates, the burning question of. clericals v. 
anti-clericals furnishes a good deal of the matter of the book. The 
heroine, Jotta Maulabret, has some of the attractiveness which 
seldom fails M. Cherbuliez’s heroines, hut the other characters are 
not very interesting, and the story somehow fails to enlist the 
reader's attention ; Sister Amelie, Jett a h aunt, is perhaps the best 
of the pommages, M. Theodore (le B.mvillo has paid to the other 
box, in entitling and dedicating to them his volume of short tales, a 
compliment which they ought to be grateful for, though these 
Conic* (23) are, to some, extent, rather pour les femmes than pour 
las games files. They are admirably written/ in perfectly good 
taste— according to Parisian standards, which are not quite the 
Bftmo us ourH — and seasoned with that humour which often deigned 
to visit tho cradles of the men who were born in France between 
1S00 and 1830. To say this is, indeed, only to say that thoy are 
the work of the author of Las Carintidas and Les Occidentals . TA 
volume of translations from M. Rangnbd (24) will glvo 
those reader., who “ have ” no modern Greek an opportunity 
of estimating the justice of M. Gennadi us's recent strictures 
on his countryman s “ inherent shallowness, ” combined as it is with 
f-omo merits of style ami manner. Le roman do Qabiiells (25) 
is a disagreeable story, showing no originality of plot or manner, 
and saturated with the kind ol’ sentimental morality or immorality 
which leaves a bad tnste in the mouth. On the other hand, M. 
Huysmana’ book (26), though like most of tho work of tho mem- 
bers of tho tribe of Zola, it is equally unpardonable from the point 
of view of art and from that of morals, shows not a little mis- 
applied talent. I11 essence it is a kind of study after L'cdueatim 
seatimnUalCy and, though immensely inferior to that strango book 
in richness of character-drawing and observation of life, it has tho 
advantage of greater uuity mid less length. M. Emile Pouvillon 
lias drawu in Casettc (27) (which appeared originally as a fcuilleton 
in the Tamps) one of tho best of the studies of Southern French 
peasant life which are now bo frequent. The heroine, a shepherd 
girl in tbo ('\tusses, or groat chalk plateau of south-central Franco, 
is very good indeed, and her lover Jordi, with his superstition and 
weakness of cl uli actor, if less prepossessing, is not much less good. 
M. Jules de Glouvet, whoso remarkable novel Le forestier at- 
tracted much attention some timo ago, has followed it up*by a 
kiud of parallel study in La tnarinier (28). This time the per- 
sonages are drawn not from the inhabitants of tho great forests 
of central France, but from the river-laring population of tho 
Loire. Perhaps the book is hardly equal to its forerunner, but it 
has great merit notwithstanding, and the character of the faithful 
widow Mario-Anno is novel and striking enough. 

In Una femme d' argent (29), without exactly exposing himself 
to tho charge of plagiarism or imitation, M. Hector Malot 
lias somehow kept very close to the tracks of M. Alphonse 
Duudct. The attached clerk, whoso wife at once betrays 
him and speculates ou the credit of his connexion with a 
great financial house, is a figure which needs to be mads 
thoroughly sympathetic to bo interesting. But a man of business 
who allows his wife to persuade him that by bargaining she has 
bought things for about a tenth of their value is not sympathetic, 
because he is too obviously a fool, Sccondcs noces (30) is a some- 
what colourless book, neither better nor worse than the ordinary 
run of French novels, except that it is quite unobjectionable in. 
subject and treatment morally, and that it is written and imagined 
with rather less skill than most of its fellows. MM, Tissot and 
Amuro appear to bo entering into serious competition with M. 
Jules Verne as purveyors of books of adventure, though they in- 

(jg) Lc monologue mode me. Par Coqucl in, cadet. Paris : Ollendorff. 

(20) Manon Lescaut. Par l’Abbu Pfdvost. (Pctito Bibliothfeque Char- 
pcnlit-r.) Paris : Charpontier. 

(21) La Dousrassn. Par Ltfon Cladel. Paris: Lcmerre. 

(22) Noire ct rouges. Par V. Cherbulicz. Paris: Hachette. 

(23) Contes pour Ice femmes. Par Th. de Banville. Paris : Charppntier. 

(24? Leila t etc. Traduit. do A. R. itangatx?. Paris: CalmanivLovy. 

(25) Le roman de Gabrie/le. Par • • • Paris : Cohnann-Levy. 

(2b) Kn menage. Par J. V. Huy am an s. Paris : Char pen tier. 

(27) Ci'sctte. Par E. Pouvillon. Paris: Ltmicrro. 

(28) Le marinier . Par Jules de Glouvot. Pari* : Calm ami- Levy. 

(29) Urn femme tf argent. Par Hector Malot. Paris: Dentu. 

( 10) Seconds* wees. Par Mme. Claire do Clmudeneuse. Paris : Plon. 
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4 dm in less saronging- flijiht* of imagination. The escape of 
‘dome Kuaelan exiles ‘from’ Siberia (31) by way of the Arctic Sea 
is, a fair subject of the class, and it is treated with plenty 01 

A »livelbess. . 

( 31 ) ji venture* de troit fuyitifs* i’ttf V . TJa&oL et C. Amcro. Turis. 
» , Dsotu. 
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THE LAND BILL. 

HE enterprise of that organ of the London press which 
apparently combines Conservative principles with a 
friendship for Mr. Chamberlain, and the natural emula- 
tion of less favoured newspapers, furnished the curious 
with something like a notion of Mr. Gladstone’s Land Bill 
considerably in advance of the legitimate edition, if, as 
is rumoured, some twenty or thirty drafts of the measure 
have, at different times, been submitted to the Cabinet, an 
abundant choice of rejected or approved versions must 
have been at the command of Ministers anxious to make 
friends of the mammon of unrighteousness. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s own statomonfc of course relegated all these 
into the position of mero curiosities ; nor can it bo said 
that some, at least, of them wore beyond the roach of a 
daring conjecturo made by a person well acquainted 
with the subject. The Irish land question has been so 
thoroughly discussed for the lust year, tbo limits within 
which the Government could hope to carry their own 
party with them have been so clearly indicated, that a 
clever guesser might well havo elaborated a draft nearly as 
true to the accepted measuro as either of thoso with 
which the Standard , the Times , and the Daily ‘News 
favoured tboir readers on Wednesday and Thursday 
morning*,* 

It had Veen shrewdly conjectured that, in the first place, 
the measuro would involve not a little of tho process 
familiarly known ns giving with one hand and taking 
back with the other; and that, in the second place, it 
would be capablo of very different representation ac- 
cording to the terms used. Theso expectations were 
fulfilled. To put the matter as briefly as it can be put, tho 
tenancy of farms in Ireland of leas than 150 1. valuation is 
henceforth to be, not tenancy at will, or under contract 
freely made, but an endless serios of fiftccn-yoar lenses. 
More precisely, the landlord is to take, in exchange for tho 
fee-simple, a perpetual but variablo rent-ebarge, fixed at 
intervals of fifteen }'cars by a Commission. Farther, 
though the tenant is bound to pay this rent-charge, not to 
dilapidate, not to sublet, and so forth, failure to fulfil 
these conditions does not reinstate tho landlord in bis 
property, but merely substitutes another tenant, tho 
defaulter receiving tho prioo of his right. It is only 
at the magic periods of fifteen years that oven pre- 
emption is allowed to tho owner of tho soil, though 
he has certain rights of choice in reference to in- 
coming tenants by assignment. On tho other hand, tho 
tenant is absolutely bound to tho statutory covenants, 
such as they are, and may bo driven to a forcod sale of his 
holding if ho breaks them. This relation of landlord and 
tenant, with the establishment of the Land Court, or Com- 
mission which is to arbitrate between the two, to doeide 
on fair rent, on compensation, and so forth, muke np tho 
ireally important provisions of the moosnre, the rest boing 
mainly explanatory and additional. Practically the Bill 
throws tho soil of Ireland into the hands of tho Land 
Comtaission, who assign it to the tenants, charged with a 
certain annuity, to bo revised at intervals, to tho landlord. 
No invasion of tho rights of property could possibly be 
greater than this in theory, though many smaller invasions 
might have inflicted more pecuniary loss on the landlords, 
amJk most certainly might have given tho tenaut more of 
what he professes to wish for — absolute independence. 
Thus very different descriptions of the scheme aro pos- 


sible. Thoso who wish to mako the most of tho con- 
cessions to Irish ideas put in the forefront tbo rocognition of 
the property of tho tenant in his holding — a property of 
which, lot it be remembered, the proposers of thet present 
measure denied tho existence* ten years ago, and which 
was not fully recognized even by the Compensation for 
Disturbance Act of last year. The same persons insist on 
tho embodiment of tho principle of tho three F’s. Had 
theso points been conceded without limitation, it would 
havo boon impossible for any English landowner fur 
very sbarno to havo voted for tho Bill. The limitations 
actually introduced put a very different complexion 011 
tho matter. Tho provisions of the Bill, elaborate an 
they are, and grievously and unnecessarily as they in- 
terfere with fho rights of property, stop fur short either 
of the full recognitiqn of tho property of tho tenant ( or of 
the principle of the threo F’s. That is to say, tho recog- 
nition of the right of property in the tonant is accompanied * 
by a recognition of a right of expropriation in the landlord 
(though that right* dies and revives in tho most complicated 
and unnatural fashion), and tho three F’s are conceded only 
with limitations which deprive thorn of all their sweetness to 
tho Land League. It has beon not inaptly remarked that, 
while tho Irish contention is for absolute fixity of tenure, 
first of all with fair rents and free sale imposed os a sort 
of corollary, the Govomment measure puts free sale first 
of all, fair rents next, and concedes fixity merely os a con* 
soquonco of compliance with the conditions of theso. Tho 
difference iH not trivial, it is vital. The only rights that 
tho Irish tenant of the ill-conditioned sort cares for a^o 
the right not to pay ront, the right to subdivide, the right 
to lot on cOnacre, tho right to dilapidate, and all the other 
rights, or rather wrongs, which the Bill refuses him. Ho 
has, in nine hundred and ninety-nine cases out of a thou- 
sand, the fixity of tonuro which the Bill grants him, while 
he enjoys in addition incidental advantages of which tho 
Bill will almost certainly deprivo him. Conjecture as to - 
tho working of any land measure i Ireland — whore, aa 
a rule, land measures do not work^&H — may^soem to 
bo rash. Bat, whilo it is possible thrawaste land* cultiva- 
tion and tho buying up and snbdunion of properties 
may succeed in acclimatizing that phcXix the contented 
and prosperous small farmer, tho impression produced 
on the mind by reading the provisions of the measure 
as they apply to existing holdings is that a great con- 
solidation and diminution of small tenancies will take 
place if anything takes place. Tho small men, incorriglblo 
in their backwardness and no longer helped by their land- 
lords* long-suffering, will go out ; their moneyed neigh- 
bours, carolcss of tho curses on land grabbing, will take 
their place. This, at least, would bo the almost certain 
'result of tho free working of the Bill as it stands, a freedom 
of working which, perhaps, it is not very likely to enjoy. 

It must not, however, bo supposod that because tho Bill 
is almost certain to disappoint thoso who want in Ireland, 
and because its concessions are in many respects illusory, 
it is any the more likely to conciliate those who have. 
They are, indeed, robbed less than they may have cx- 
pectod to be robbed. They aro not asked to give their 
coat in addition to their cloak, and, in a money point 
of view, supposing thorn to ho hard-beartod euoagh 
to take full advantage of »the Act, they might bo tho 
gainers. But tho inruad on the principles of property i« 
so great, tho meddling with simple relations of demand 
and supply so mischievous, tho intrusion of the Sfcato in # 
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, Snattess whore the State has nothing to do so heavily 
fraught with disastrous consequences, that tlio measure 
thUy well seem to them more objectionable than one of 
more positive con fiscal ion. The resignation of the Duke of 
* AkAtll expresses this feeling beyond all doubt. Tlio Bill 
might have lor its short title 14 A Bill for the Promotion of 
“ Litigation in Ireland.” It is clearly to tho interest of tho 
rccalcit/ant und dishonest tenant to throw himself at every 
possible occasion on tho protection of the Land Court or 
the Land Commission, As a iuan of straw, or a man with 
his wheat carefully thrashed out and garnered safely out 
of reach, ho has nothing to fear, and lie 1ms a good deal to 
gain in tho way of popular sympathy, revongeoftho harassing 
hind on bis landlord, and not improbably a bumper com- 
lensation to start liim comfortably olsowhere. The evils 
ikely to result from all this in such a country as Ireland 
are self-evident, even if experience did not teach them. 
Lord Leitrim’s chief, if not his only, crime in tho eyes of 
liis murderers was that lie availed himself at vast trouble 
and expense of tho rights given him by tho Act of 1S70 to 
free his property from tlio servitudes which that Act. im- 
posed. This more mischievous measure is described 
by tho supporters of the Government as one recognizing 
the partnership or landlord and tenant, and Mr. Glad- 
stone accords a inoro or less acquiescent reference 
to this description. Tho indignation of tho one part- 
ner at being got rid of by tho other is likely to 
be much moro grievous than the indignation of a mere 
debtor at being made to pay his debt. It is impossible, of 
course, to criticize offhand all the details of so complicated 
a measure. But it may bo said to suffer from tho initial 
and radical defect of ignoring tho cause of tho evil in 
Ireland, and thus of applying a totally inapplicable remedy. 
Free contract and strict administration of a simple law uro 
what Ireland requires; elaborately restricted contract and 
complicated law, certain to bo loosely administered, are 
■what tho Government gives it. 


LORD BEACON SFIELD'S ILLNESS. 

rj HIE whole English nation, high and low, rich and 
JL poor, Conservative and Liberal, has been watch- 
ing for many days, with genuine anxiety and sincere 
sympathy, the shifting phases of Lord 13 eacunsfi isld’s 
illness. Lord Beacon sfi eld was for some days ill 
without alarming his friends or his medical adviser, and 
without thero being anything moro to communicato than 
that lie could nol leave home. Then tho symptoms grew 
worse, and apprehension was excited. Tho symptoms 
wero only thoso with which those who knew him were 
familiar; but ho could no longer shako off the beginnings 
of danger with tho easo and vigour of other days. One 
day this symptom seemed passing away, and another day 
that symptom seemed less grave ; but there was no com- 
mencement of general recovery, and tho most that could 
, be said was that Lord Beaconsfj eld was no worse. To a 
certain extent the mind can keep tho body going, and tho 
wonderful mental energy of Lord Beaconsfj eld imparted 
something of its own strength to a frame that was grow- 
ing weaker. At last tho physicians have had to announce 
that tho weakness has increased so much that the danger 
is now very great. Two or three days ago thero was a 
temporary rally, but then came a relapse, and, although 
tho remedies used wero temporarily effectual, the strength 
grew less. When, after many days of suffering and of 
alternate access and Bubsiclcnco^f acute paiu, there is 
shown a general lowering of strength in a man of seventy- 
five, thero is not, in ordinary coses, much room for hopo. 
Lord Beaconsfield, however, is an exceptional man, and 
life has so strong a hold when there iB so unnsual a power 
of intellect and will, that there may be in liis ease a larger 
possibility of escape, even when danger seems most 
imminent. 

It is impossible that tho illness of Lord Beaconsfield 
should not bring to mind the illness through which Mr. 
Gladstone passed Inst summer. There was the same fear 
of a great national loss, and the same desiro to give ex- 
pression to natural feeling, irrespective of class or party. 
It was then Lord Beaconsfield who was inquiring after 
Mr. Gladstone, and it is now Mr. Gladstone who is in- 
quiriug after Lord Beaconsfield. It is only second- 
rate men and short-lighted nion who whisper to them- 
selves that their path would be smoother if thoir rival 
was oat of the way. On the contrary, it is easy 


to seo that, to tho few men who ever attain the first 
rank in polities, it is an indisputable gain that they 
should h&vo to work in the face of an equal. They have 
necessarily to encounter opposition, and they know that 
the opposition of a first-rate opponent is never like that of 
a second-rate opponent. It has different qualities in 
itself, and it has this essential feature of differenoe — that 
it is made by a man of national eminence. A first-rate 
statesman is a statesman who has got a hold on the 
nation ; and, if ho opposes, he opposes with all the 
advantages of the hold that he has gained. To be 
able to gauge adequately tho wishes of tho nation is 
one of tho primary duties of tho leading adviser of the 
Crown, and lie is aware that the wishes of a great 
rival are suro to be the wishes of at least a large 
portion of tho nation. It is not merely that bis rivals 
reflects the wishes of thoso who follow him, bnt that 
ho by his eminence determines thoso wishes. To him it 
is given to create opinion os well as to formnlato it. There 
is a feeling widely spread, perfectly natural and perfectly 
legitimate, that what a man of real eminence thinks must 
have something in it. For tho basis of the eminence of 
statesmen is tho conviction they have inspired that they 
have a right to bo eminent. And the test of eminence is 
that their loss, possible or actual, is spontaneously treated 
by every ono as & national loss. They can say things 
and do things that other men cannot say and do, 
and tho nation reflects with pain what it would be 
to bo for ever without this amount of stimulus and 
guichiucc. The nation, too, is proud that it has pro- 
duced such men, and has gradually worked out a state 
of tilings in which they have had an ample field of 
showing what is in them, and of obtaining the recognition 
they deserve. On proper occasion, this reeling triumphs 
in England over the littleness of party ; or, rather, it may 
be said that tho best party men have at such times nothing 
of the littleness or tho bitterness of party. When Sir 
Stafford Northcote said tlmt ho had listened with admi- 
ration to Mr. Gladstone's speech on the Irish Land Bill, 
ho was actuated by the same feeling which makes mon of 
all parties call to hear the latest news of Lord Beaconsfield. 

The precise kind of eminence gained by the few states- 
men who deserve to be called eminent varios enormously. 
Pitt w as very different from Fox, and Lord Beaconsfield is 
very different from Mr. Gladstone. Except that they aro 
men of great intellectual power, they liavo hardly any- 
thing in common. But it may bo remarked that all real 
political eminence implies much moro than moro intel- 
lectual power. It implies great moral qualities and tho 
faculty of conceiving or presenting new ideas. Very 
often the leading idea such n man impresses on Ihe 
nation may seem scarcely an intellectual ono at all, al- 
though it is in a great measure by the force of intellect 
that it is impressed. Perhaps it may bo said, without the 
risk of epigrammatic exaggeration, that the leading 
idea of Lord Beaconsfield lias been that of making 
the Conservative party just and England great, while 
that of Mr. Gladstone has been that of making England 
just and tho Liberal party great. Ideas of this sort might 
present themselves to numberless minds in a vague in- 
effectual way, but it is only when great men seize on 
them that they become living and actual, and form part 
of tho common stock of national thought. And into the 
conception of tho eminence which is attached to leading 
statesmen thero necessarily enters tho memory of their 
personal career. They are admired not only for what they 
are, but for having becomo what they are. Their difficul- 
ties, thoir dangers, their opportunities are taken into account. 
And in this respect Lord B&aconsfikld stands unrivalled. 
No ono of his eminence has ever surmounted such 
great obstacles. Of no ono else oan it be Baid, in anything 
like tho same degree, that he started with everything 
against him, and ended with everything with him. His 
illness has interested every one, bccau&o it was felt that it 
might bo the end of not only a great, bnt a marvellous, 
career. The time has not come, and we trust it may be 
distant, when it will be opportune to recall in what way 
his career has been marvellous ; but the general seuse that 
it bus been marvellous is everywhere present, ami colours 
every thought which the intelligence of his illness 
awakens. 
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RUSSIAN REFORM. 

f J’fHB Emperor of Russia may probably begin his 
•*- reign with a serious desire to improve the condition 
of his subjects. Any effort which he makes for the pur- 
pose will bo regarded with sympathy and good will ; and, 
it may bo added, that eventual success would bo attended 
not only with approving recognition, but with genuine 
surprise. At the end of the last century, and at still later 
periods, tliore was a popular belief in all European 
countries that political freedom was the proper remedy of 
almost all existing evils; and the example of Eng- 
land hod produced unlimited confidence in tho effi- 
ciency of representative institutions. It cannot be 
said that the constitutional experiments which have 
consequently been tried have wholly fuilod ; but the en- 
thusiasm with which they woro once regarded has in 
great measure subsided. Fow political theorists would 
now anticipate unmixed good from tho establishment 
of a Russian Parliament, though there seems to bo no 
other alternative to the continuance of absolute monarchy. 
In Russia the aristocracy possesses little influence, and 
there is no important middlo class. The peasantry would 
take no interest in any legislation which was not ex- 
clusively directed to tho improvement of tlicir own con- 
dition, probably at the expense of tho larger landowners. 
Tho numerous and powerful official classes, and the actual 
and former students of the Universities, supply no sufficient 
materials for a constitutional systom. On the whole, tho 
best instrument of Russian progress is probably a wise 
and beneficent Sovorcign. In so vast an Empire, power, 
whatever may bo its nature or origin, must bo concen- 
trated in the bands of the Govern men I, as long as tho 
people are not sufficiently advanced to dispense, like tho 
Americans, with almost all internal control. The task of 
reform in ltussia is rendered more arduous by the impos- 
sibility of ascertaining the real desires of the nation. Tho 
revolutionary doctrines and practices of Nihilists and 
other conspirators furnish no sufficient, due to tho causes 
of discontent, or to tho possible remedies. The outrages 
which have culminated in the murder of tho late Kumton 
would, even in a free country, justify exceptional legisla- 
tion, and even tho temporary concession of dictatorial 
power to tho Government. 

Tho participation of Homo persons of birth and education 
in revolutionary movements probably indicates impatience 
of tho compulsory inaction and obscurity to which aspiring 
minds aro reduced under a levelling despotism ; but the 
Nihilists have never affected to desire the establishment of 
limited monarchy, or even of an orderly republic. It is use- 
less to make concessions to agitator* who openly demand 
the subversion of society. To tho majority of malcontents 
the Government andtbo Imperial authority arc represented 
by tho police. There can bo no doubt that many acts of 
violence hitvo been committed in revenge for intolerable 
cruelty and oppression; but tho evil reproduces itself 
bccauso it is necessary to use arbitrary measures against 
unscrupulous conspirators. The Emperor cannot disband 
tho forco on which alone ho relies for personal security 
and for the protection of life and proporty, and tho 
moderation of n police necessarily invented with large 
powers cannot always be; insured. It is not oven possible 
to guard against treachery or incapacity among the 
guardians of society. Assassins aro almost always more 
than a match for tho police, and they sometimes 
possess accomplices in tlicir ranks. The best precaution 
against nbuso of power is the appointment of honest 
and prurient directors of tbo police force, and until 
lately it was believed that. General Louis Mkltkoit 
had been more successful than his predecessors. It hi not 
known whether thp present 10 m perdu reposes tho same con- 
fidence with his father in tho loyalty and capacity of tho 
late Minister of tlio Interior. The powers of tho police 
cannot for the present be ndvantagoonsly restricted ; but 
tho vigilance of tboir superiors may perhaps restrain them 
from the excesses which have aggravated their unavoidable 
unpopularity. 

To foreigners, or at least to Englishmen, it appears 
atrango that the assailants of the Russian Government 
dwell but little on tho system of military service 
which might well bo deemed an intolerable grievance. 
Tho nominal army of the Empire numbers about 
two millions; and the forco in actual scrvico is 
utterly disproportionate to any legitimate purposes. 
The rural population, which supplies tho bulk of recruits, 


is by no means of a warlike character, though the soldiers, 
when they aro onoe enlisted, possess many military quali- 
ties. * The compulsory withdrawal from their homes and 
their ordinary occupations of many hundreds of thousands 
of young and able-bodied men inflicts much suffering 
on themselves and their families ; but the conscription is 
seldom mentioned as one of tho causes of popular dis- 
content. It is possiblo that the peasants themselves, if 
they hod opportunities of expressing their feelings, 
might complain of onormous military establishments 
maintained in imitation of more civilised nations. 
Tho Emperor Alexander TIT. was supposed before 
his accession to incline to a policy of aggression 
which* would require tho continuauoe of tho present 
establishment of tho army. On tho other hand, tho 
Emperor lias already begun to rcduco the expenses of 
government; and tho reduction of tho army would be an 
obvious source of economy. Unless new enterprises of 
conquest aro undertaken, there can bo no reason for incur- 
ring excessive expense in military preparations. Against 
foreign attacks Russia is practically secured; and tlio 
forces employed in tho extension of her dominion in Central 
Asia are not numerically large. No other great Conti- 
nental State could so easily roduco its armaments; but 
no such policy is likely to bo pursued in any part 
of tho Continent. Tlio public opinion of Europe, exclud- 
ing England, is likely for many years to favour uni- 
versal military service ; and tbo only Slate which is 
unwilling or unable to follow tho example of the rest is 
exposed to their contemptuous criticism. Ono of those 
periodicals which vie with one another in tho selection and 
corresponding treatment of d i.si l* reeabl o topics contains 
an clnhorato essay by a German SmlT officer on the military 
impotence of England. Tlicro is no doubt that a million 
of conscripts aro more than a mutch for a tenth part of 
tlicir number of volunteers; but the German writer ami 
tho patriotic editor who perhaps sympathizes with bis 
forebodings aro premature in announcing tho facility of 
occupying London with an army of only 50,000 men, after 
the dispersion of a licet which is described as scanty and 
weak. Russia is safe not only against a second capture 
of Moscow, but against, tho professional scorn of Conti- 
nental firo-oaters. 

There is some reason to believe that the Emperou is for 
the present indisposod to external ail ventures. Tbo sus- 
pension of the Russian advance towards tbo Afghan 
border probably implies a desire to facilitate tho with- 
drawal of the Indian troops within the former frontier. At 
Constantinople and at Athens the representatives of UuRsia 
aro supposed to have supported the compromise which 
has already been accepted by Turkey ; and it is to tlio 
French and English Governments alone that a rumour 
which may probably bo unfounded, attributes tho strange 
project of a fresh naval demonstration in favour of Greece. 
Tho family connexion between the Emperor and 
tbo Pkinvis ok Wales, and tlio friendly feelings 
which aro thought to exist in consequence, may perhaps 
not bo wholly without a licm -lieial influence. It. may 
be hoped that the report of tlio employment- of Count 
Schol'VALOI K in diplomatic, transactions is well founded. 
No ether Russian statesman has been so consistent or so suc- 
cessful in the promotion of a pacific policy. His exclusion 
from active service sineo his recall from tho Embassy to 
England may perhaps have resulted from tho dissatis- 
faction of Prince Goiotoiiakukk with his conduct at tbo 
lle’lin Congress. The interests of pcuco will be furthered 
by tl»o final retirement of tbo aged Chancellor. Ilo 
must be allowed tho credit of having raised his country by 
an aggressive policy to a commanding position. His suc- 
cessor may bo more beneficially engaged in tho less 
ambitions enterprise of securing tranquillity while the 
Em r 1:1101: is engaged with internal improvements. It. is 
difficult to define the reforms wliie.li may bo possiblo or 
expedient, but it may be assumed that something will bo 
dono. 


THE BUDGET. 


A LTHOUGH Mr. Gladstone has for once framed an 
unambitious Budget, his explanation of its provisions 
illustrated as fully ns on any previous occasion his wonder- 
ful power of mastering and reproducing complicated state- 
ments of figures and facts. On one point alone ho confessed 
an ignorunco which lie appears to share with the whole 
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staff of the revenue departments. While he modifies the 
duty on mum, he is unable to explain the nature of that 
mysterious liquor. Ah it probably contains alcohol, the 
Chancellor ol‘ the Exchequer takes care that it shall, 
through any oversight, not enjoy an : mmunity which is 
denied to similar beverages. An uninstmetod visitor to 
the gallery might have mistaken Mr. Gladstone for a 
brewer while he expatiated on tho comparative value of 
the materials of beer. It seems that, in consequence of tho 
al> ditionof the Malt- duty, brewers have lcarndd to substitute 
for barley, not merely oats, but maize, relieved by an in* 
genious process from an inconvenient superfluity of oil. 
Mr. Gladstone has even discovered that the residue of the 
maize, treated according to the improved method, ife addi- 
tionally nutritious to cattlo. The barley-growers who for 
half a century grumbled witli mild obstinacy against tho 
Malt-tax will derivo but little satisfaction from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s eulogy on oats and maize. The brewers, also, still 
maintain their contention that, they have been wronged 
by the measure of last year ; but Mr. Glads tone was jus- 
tified in his statement that tho effects of tlio chango are 
not j r et fully disclosed. An excise duty on tho materials 
of au important manufacture was more vicious in 
principle than a tax on the iiuisliod product; and it is 
admitted by goneral consent that beer is a proper 
Aubjoct for taxation. With tho wino duties, on which 
he had dwelt largely in last year’s Budget’s speech, 
Mr. Gladstone was, in consequence of tho perverse 
policy of France and Spain, unable to doul. Tho prin- 
cipal provisions of last year’s Budget have proved in- 
operative, with tho exception of the tax on publicans, 
which was imposed for penal rather than financial objects, 
and tho additional penny of Income-tax, which is now 
removed. 

The proposals of tho present year aro none the worse 
for their moderation and simplicity. Mr. Gladstone 
would perhaps in opposition have found fault with a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer who contented himself with an 
estimated surplus of three or four hundred thousand pounds ; 
but the estimates of re venue have not beon founded ori san- 
guine expectations, and tho calculated surplus will probably 
bo exceeded. ]t was right that last year’s addition to tlio 
Income-tax should bo withdrawn, for Sir G. Campi jell’s 
project of taxing political opponents has hitherto been 
applied only to tho publicans. Few members of tho 
House of Commons or readers of Mr. Glads pone’s speeches 
aro deeply interested in mum ; nor aro tho reasons for 
caution in reducing tlio anomalous duty on silver plate 
likely to command genoral interest. Sir Stafford North- 
cote’s increase in the tobacco duty has not hitherto been’lbund 
productive; but the experiment may bo conveniently tried 
for two or three years longer. The change in the probate 
and legacy dutios is for tlio moment comparatively in- 
significant, though it points to futuro modifications, both 
in taxation and of tho tenuro of property, which may reason- 
ably alarm the classes which are concerned. If Mr. Gladstone 
adheres to his intention of introducing no more Budgets, 
his successor will have a difficult, task to perform. It is 
fruo that, as long as he remains Prime Minister, Mr. 
Gladstone will control finance oven more completely than 
general legislation and foreign policy. Some of the 
greatest modern fiscal changes were effected by Sir Robert 
Peel in the capacity of First Lord of the Treasui^r. Oil 
ono occasion the Prime Minister superseded Mr. Goulbukn, 
then Chancellor of tho Exchequer, in tho duty of opening 
tho Budget. 

If Mr. Gladstone was for once chary of financial inno- 
vations, his oratory was as copious as on any former 
occasion., His digressions on the former progress and tho 
recently suspended growth of prosperity was instructive 
und interesting, in the produce of a penny Income-tax 
he selected a convenient test or index of national 
growth of riches. After correction for all the changes 
which have at different times been introduced, tho penny 
produced in 1842 about three-quarters of a million, and in 
1878 nearly two millions. In tho last complete year the 
produce fell to 1,950,000/., on which the estimate for the 
present Budget h bused. It is surprising that the re- 
duction should be so small in a time of unprecedented 
agricultural distress and of severe commercial depression. 
The returns for tho •present year will be still more un- 
favourable, and they will include a special diminution in 
consequence of the nonpayment of Irish rents. A certain 
allowanoe must be made for the higher rate of the tax 
as compared with the smaller percentage of five or six years 


ago. It is notorious that a low rate of tax encourages 
comparatively accurate returns from taxpayers who find 
that they can afford to be honest. From the decline 
in the value of property, which seems to be indicated by 
the fall in the productiveness of the Inoome-tax, Mr. 
Gladstone once more deduced the familiar conclusion that 
the redaction of debt ought to . be accelerated. There is 
little difference of opinion as to the oxpedienoy of a 
diminution of the debt, although tho importance of such a 
policy is sometimes exaggerated. Payment of the English 
dobt is an investment of capital at 3 per cent., although 
the simple calculation is somotimos disguised by ingenious 
contrivances. Littlo direct gain results from the prooeas ; 
but it tends to financial convenience and political safety. 
Tho next generation will profit by the operation of con- 
verting the short annuities which expire in 1885 into 
similar securities with twenty years moro to run. It is 
impossible t.o foresee whether the Finance Minister of the 
early part of tho next century will be inclined to repeat 
tho operation. 

By far tho most important part of Mr. Gladstone’s 
speech referred to tlio futuro alteration of the taxes which 
he designates by tho repulsive title of “ the death duties/’ 
He is happily not prepared to repeat a proposal once made 
by Mr. Lowe, to equalize the duties on all classes of 
legatees. No harsher or more unjust measure could be 
devised by any fiscal theorist; nor would such a proposal 
have beon mude by a Minister who had a sympathetic com- 
prehension of tho general feeling of the community. The 
almost universal opinion that strangers ought to be more 
highly taxed than lineal successors appears to be in some 
degree shared by Mr. Gladstone; though he uIbo thinks 
it expedient to tax widows for the first time, and to 
increase the tax on bereaved children. There are 
bettor reasons for abolishing tho exemption which is 
enjoj 7 ed by certain kinds of personalty. Mr. Glad- 
stone, not for the first time, denounces the immunity of 
property held in mortmain ; and he reasonably objects to 
the preference given by the law to settled personalty 
over property inherited or boqueathed. The present 
Budget only touches tho fringes of tho matter which is 
mixed up with far larger questions. Mr. Gladstone not 
obscurely indicated his desire to abolish life estates both 
in personalty and in land. Tho arguments for such a 
measure have been repeatedly stated ; bnt tho greatness of 
the proposod change is perhaps not adequately appre- 
ciated. It was probably of set purposo that Mr. Gladstone 
noticed but incidentally liis intended mode of dealing 
with landed property. Thero can bo no doubt that he 
will propose to make probate duty universal ; and, 
when life estates are no longer recognized, every suc- 
cessive possessor will be liable to tho full amount 
of taxation on property held in fee. Landowners have, 
since the imposition of tho Succession duty nearly thirty 
years ago, had experience of the difficulty of meeting 
ou their accession a large pecuniary demand, though 
they now pay only in proportion to the value of their re- 
spective life interests. If tho rate is largely increased, and 
at tho same time applied in full to every succession, a 
large part of the land of the country must bo either heavily 
mortgaged or transferred by sale. The anticipated conse- 
quence of the proposed fiscal legislation recommends it to 
a well-known school of economists. In anticipation of 
comprehensive measures affecting real property, it ia 
to be regretted that no information as to the number 
of landowners will bo derived from the Census re- 
turns. After tho last Census Mr. Mill and Mr. Bright 
hastily inferred from a return of fifteen thousand 
persons as landowners that they divided among them the 
whole of England. Less prejudiced students of statistics 
corrected tho error by observing that one-half of the 
number consisted of women. The Registrar-General has 
now issued directions, to the effect that no person shall 
describe liimsolf as a landowner if he has any other title or 
description. It follows that, if the directions are followed, 
no peer, no member of Parliament or of a profession, no 
trader, and no artisan will bo returned as a landowner. It 
is difficult to judge whether the blunder is to be attributed 
to scandalous negligence or tho cunning of some Radical 
subordinate in the ollice who may have wished to diminish 
tho apparent number of landownors. 
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FRANCE AND TUNIS, 

T HE Tunis question has entered on a now phase. 

Between Algeria and the territory of tlie Bet thero 
is a atrip of barren land inhabited by wild tribes, of whom 
a people called the Kroumirs appear to be one. They are 
not nnder the eontrol of either France or the Bet ; bnt 
ordinarily they are kept in tolerable order by the fear tbat 
oi tber France or the Bet, or both, will interfere to punish 
them if they are aggressive. They have now made a raid on 
Frentoh territory, and killed a few Frenchmen and sovcral 
Algerian Arabs. France is not only entitled, but bound, to 
punish them. She is going to punish them in a very 
* effectual way. Thero are said to bo about two thousand 
fighting Kroumirs all told, and to subdue theso clangorous 
people a French force is being collected, which is roughly 
estimated at twenty thousand men. It must be owned 
that a groat nation may bo wise in taking excessive pre- 
cautions, and it may be safely said that, if we had 
collected thirty thousand men before wo had to take 
Laing's Nek, wo should not be whero wo are now. But 
wo also know that, iu point of fact, great nations do 
not send 20,000 men to put down 2,000, and a wonder- 
ing world may bo excused for believing that tho 20,000 
French soldiers are meant to do something of a more im- 
posing kind than punishing 2,000 Kroumirs. Tho French 
Government says that this is a mistake ; that it is thinking 
of the Kroumirs, and of no one else ; and that it would 
not for tho world touch a hair of the Bey’s head, or make 
him in any way uncomfortable. But the French public 
docs not in tho least believe its Government. It can see 
info an open secret, and reveals what the Government in- 
tends to do, or what, if it docs not now intend, it must bo 
made to intend. Tho time is come, it is said, for Franco 
to get hold of Tunis, and tho only doubt in tho French 
mind is what shape this getting hold of Tunis is to take. 
Is it to be annexation, or is it to bo a French protectorate ? 
Fi ance would, in tho opinion of most Frenchmen, be quite 
justified in either annexing Tunis, or in protecting it, as she 
pleased ; but the prevailing notion appears to bo that in 
tho present circumstances of Europe it would bo bettor to 
choose tho pro tcc torate, and leave annexation for tho future. 
It may bo sometimes wiso to mako two bites of u cherry, 
and a protectorate would secure the most juicy parts of 
the fruit. Tho question that agitates tho breast of French 
journalism is not why a protectorate should be established 
over Tunis, but why it should not. Whon it is said that 
Tunis is a part of the Ottoman Empire, and tliaL to attack 
Tunis is to raise tho eternal Eastern question in a now 
form, the French turn round and flatly deny that Tunis is 
a part of tho Turkish Empire, or that it has anything 
whatever to do with tho Eastern question. When it is 
said that a French protectorate in Tunis would cauuo 
jealousy and misgivings in other European Powers, tho 
French reply that there is no Power which both can and 
may object to such a protectorate except England, and that 
England ought to look on in friendly silence, partly because 
sho herself has recently acquired Cyprus, and partly 
because sho is bound to show some gratitude for tho cordi- 
ality with which Franco lias acted with her in Egypt. 

Nothing can be more difficult than to say in what sense 
Tunis is a part of the Ottoman Empire, or what conse- 
quences flow from its being a part of tlie Ottoman Em- 
pire in so far as it may bo a part of it. Tho Bey is a Bey, 
and his title itself shows that ho has a superior, llo is 
diplomatically called tho Regent of Tunis, und a Regent 
means a ruler who rules on account of some ono else?. Sir 
Charles Dilke described Tunis in the House of Commons 
as a vassal Sttf'j, and it has no doubt been a vassal State 
since the first conqueror of tho roigning family started 
from Crete and placed himself under the supremacy of the 
Porto. But the Boy is a verjr independent sort of vassal, 
more independent than the Khedivo of Egypt. He pays 
no tribute and does not send troops to aid the Sultan iu 
time of war unless ho pleasos. Tlio only sign of depend- 
ence which is incontestably given is that each new Boy 
receives investiture from tho Sultan. What further amount 
of dependence exists is u matter of controversy ; but Sir 
Charles Dilke says that tho Bey, although ho can con- 
clude treaties of somo kinds without tho permission of 
Turkey, cannot so conclude treaties which are political 
or military; and if it is trno that very recently 
,j. France complained at Constantinople of tho con- 
duct of the Bey, there must bo somo sense in which 
France admits that tho Sultan has or ought to have a 


control, more or less vague, over his vassal. Bnt when 
wo have got so far as this we have not gob very far 
in discussing tho question of a French protectorate. 
Everything that concerns Turkey is so anomalous that we 
can never be accurate if wo talk of Turkey as we should 
of any ordinary European State. The Great Powers never 
treat, and never have treated, Turkey as they would treat 
ono of their Christian neighbours. They have insisted on 
upholding tho jurisdiction of their consuls in Turkish 
territory, and a most curious system has been allowed to 
grow up by which the subjects of the vassals of Turkey 
have foreign passports given them, and are forthwith 
placed under foreign protection. England and Franco, 
again, are at this moment exorcising a protectorate over 
Egypt. No one can for a moment believe that Turkey 
likes our protectorate in Egypt, bnt wo choose to exer- . 
ciso it. England claims to exerciso this very exceptional < 
kind of authority on tho ground that one is very' 
much interested in tho Suez Canal being kept open, 
and that ono must boo that tho government of the 
country through which tho Canal passes not only offers . 
110 obstaclos to its free oho, but itBolf behaves so well 1 
that tho Canal shall pass through an orderly and settled 
population. For our material and political interests we 
exercise tho Egyptian protectorate, and France has joined 
us, not because wo wished her to join us or because Turkey 
wished her to join us, but bccauso sho said that she had 
material and political interests, which determined her to 
join us. So far as Turkey iB concerned, there does not 
seem any real difference between a French protectorate in 
Tunis and a joint protectorate of England and France in 
Egypt. If Franco had in point of fact great material and 
political interests to uphold in Tunis, and could not main- 
tain them otherwise than by a protectorate, and if the 
material and political interests of no other Power would 
be endangered, the French would bo as much entitled to 
sot up a protectorate in Tunis as we or they have been 
entitled to set up a protectorate in Egypt. 

But it is very hard to persuade ourselves that the French 
have any great material or political interests to defend in 
Tunis, or that they cannot defend such interests as they 
have otherwise than by a protectorate, or that tlie material 
and political interests of no other Power would be damaged 
by Franco getting Tunis under its complete control. Tho 
French havo no doubt some material interests in Tunis. 
They are clearly interested in Tunis not giving shelter or 
countenance to plundering hordes which might be inclinod 
to trouble tho peace of Algeria. They have sunk some 
capital — not very much —but still some in Tunis; and they 
aio interested in seeing that this capital is not lost through < 
any outragooup act of spoliation, or through any wilful ne- 
glect on the part of the authorities to protect Frenchmen* 
and those whom Frenchmen employ. But theso are not 
great interests, and Franco might, it would scorn, pro- 
tect them in tho ordinary way. As to other Powers, it 
certainly cannot bo said that wo havo any great interests 
to protect in Tunis, as we havo in Egypt ; that we havo 
any motive or excuse for claiming to share a protectorate, 
or that wo should bo much tho worse in any way if a 
French protectorate w'us established. But this is not truo- 
of Italy. The object of the protectorate is avowedly to* 
make tho material interests of Italy in Tunis subordinate 
to those of France ; and, politically, it must be a cause of 
new anxiety, and it may be even said of very legitimate 
apprehension, to Italy if Franco got tho command of a 
capacious and defensible naval station at tho very gate of 
Sicily. And, if an aggressive expedition against Tunis 
would be bad for Italy politically, it would also be bad 
politically for Franco itself. It would lower France 
in tho eyes of Europe. A portion of the French press is 
actually pleased with tho discovery that Germany would 
make no objection to such an expedition. This is, indeed, 
something liko humility. Franco throw over Greece 
because Germany did not approve of anything that might 
stir up European war, and now sho is to carry tho tricolour 
into Tunis, because Germany says that she does not in tho 
least care whethor the tricolour is carried thero or not. 
Why should Germany care ? By patting France on tho 
back, sho can raise up a deadly enmity in Italy against tho 
nation to which Italy is tho most drawn by tho ties of inte- 
rest and gratitude. Unfortunately, the humiliation of Italy 
is to many Frenchmen, who, it may be hoped, do not repre- 
sent the statesmanship ol* France, tho most attractive part of 
the expedition which they hopo is going to do such great 
things. Tho movement in favour of effecting these great 
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;|3imp in Tunis is * movement of pique much more than 
•of policy. It is so strong for the moment that the 
^Government cannot openly ran counter to it, but it may 
Jbope to give it time to diminish, if not to die away, and it 
ishy no means impossible that the talk of a 1 ronch pro - 
teotorate in Tania may fade almost as quickly as it has 


sprung up. 


CHUItOH PATRONAGE. 

A N ecclesiastical debate was absolutely welcomed os a 
. relief by the House of Commons as it turned for half 
a night of last weok from the dreary round oi’ Ire land, Can - 
duhar, and the Transvaal to consider what could bo said 
against or on behalf of the exercise of private Church 
patronage. We are not grateful to Mr. Leatjiam for the 
intentions which prompted him to forestall Mr. Stanhope's 
Bill by a carefully compiled indictment, garnished with 
tit- bits from the Blue-Book of tho late Royal Commission. 
But, failing as he did to support his very wide asser- 
tions with evidence connecting the evil practices which 
he reprobated with any large section of the Church, 
ha broke down in the attempt to transform the demand fora 
searching reform of the laws of patronage into an assertion 
of the necessity for disestablish merit. Tho true interest, 
however, of the discussion lay in Mr. Gladstone’s speech, 
xaadeas it was upon the first occasion on which ho had since 
the general oleetion to deal with tho Church us a 
national institution. We do not envy tho feedings of those 
sanguine gentloinon who trooped to the ballot-boxes a 
year ago in the assured conviction that Gladstone meant 
disestablish mout writ large, as they heard or read the 
declaration that “ the Government for their part folt it to 
“ bo an obligation upon them to givo what assistance 
“ they could to all who wore engaged in an intelligent 
“ and earnest endeavour to amend any of tho in- 
“ stilutions of tho country, and u fori tort so important 
“ an institution as the National Church.” Even Mr. 
Leatham, so added Mr. Gladstone, confined his 
strictures to privato patronage, and this limitation, ho 
asserted, was “ an important matter ” in the discussion, for, 
as the Prime Minister continued, with the tone of a man 
who was laying down a general proposition too self-evident 
to need even the formality of any proof, “ public patronage 
M had never since the scandalous case of the Dealt 
“ of York,” since which nearly forty years have 
elapsed, “ been before tho country in connexion 
“ with these gross and foul proceedings.” This blunt 
statement of an undoubted fact simply cuts away 
the wholo ground from under the feet of the Liberation 
Society. According to Mr. Gladstone, privato patronage 
has a certain, however slight, proclivity to corruption of 
which public patronage docs not partake. But, while 
public patronage presupposes a public character in the 
body whorein it exists — or, iu oilier words, tho existence of 
a national or established Church — private patronage may 
exist in a private or dissenting community. All patronage in 
|uch a body is, indeed, in a certain souse private ; but wo re- 
strict the meaning of the word to patronage exercised by a ! 
single individual, or by a small clique iu virtue of some ! 
privato ownership, dud not from the fulfilment any public 1 
trust. A trust deed may make, as it often has done, the 1 
privato patron of the Nonconformist cure. Yet he is 1 
the man who finds himself, as Mr. Gladstone tells 1 
us, in constant presence of tho temptation to gross 1 
and foul proceedings from which public patrons are 
exempt. Our Liberationist friends will draw small com- 
fort from tho definition of a public patron, which 
may be inferred from tho Prime Minister’s pertinent 
exception whereby ho tests his rule; for in his mouth 
it does not mean merely a Premier, or a Lord Chan- 
cellor, or even a Chancellor of tho Duchy of Lan- 
caster, but absolutely a Dean. Even as to tho sec- 
tion oi‘ tho clergy who dabble in gross and foul pro- 
ceedings we are instructed that “ thoso clergymen were 
“ extremely small in number.” At all events, if Dis- 
establishment is to bo mado a plank of tho Liberal plat- 
form, fresh reasons must bo excogitated for its gratuitous 
adoption since Mr. 0 lads tone’s ruthless demolition of the 
favourite sophisms of Liberationism. 

Mr, Gladstone singlod out the clause in Mr. Stanhope’s 
Bill prohibiting the sale of next presentations as the 
object of his particular commendation. W o confess that 
w > e see no reason to depart from tho opinion which we felt 


bound to ofiet* w ben notida g th^report of tho Gomm|sMon. 
We had no hesitation then in declaring our jop^ounjeneo ■ 
with the dissent expressed hy Lord XhrroN and Lord 
Justice James from this one of its g^ognnepdaiSqnB. ' .The 
reasons which we then gave we m py *s well again 
repeat. We fear that such a prohibition would .either be 
mischievous or nugatory. It would be mischievous with 
a conscientious and nugatory with an unoonscientious 
vendor. The scrupulous Gon-fearing patron would find 
himself constrained under some passing monetary stress to 
separate for ever the patronage or the family living from the 
possession of the family estate, and thus inflict a perma- 
nent injury both on the parish and on his own descendants.^ 
On the other band, the scampish patron would have no '% 
difficulty in finding some agent as blaoka sheep as himself, 
who would negotiate a clandestine sale to the third party 
in tho villany, the clergyman, who would enter on tho * 
living with tho protence of being the free choice of tho 
patron. In fact, whatever mischief attaches to the act 
would bo intensified, not mitigated, by the abstraction of 
that legality by which it is at presont sweetened. Mr. 
Stanhope, indeed, promised during the fragmentary debate 
upon his Bill of last Wednesday to bring np a clause pro- 
viding against tho risk of such secret transactions. But the 
draftsman who can frame it so as to be efficient must be a 
man who combines rare knowledge of human nature with 
peculiar ingenuity in devising legal expedients. Ho clause, 
however, would palliate the misfortune of a permanent 
alienation, unwillingly resorted to because Parliament had 
left no other way of honestly meeting a transitory diffi- 
culty. Lord Devon, as his reason for opposing the prohibi- 
tion, further alleged tho positive advantage of not cutting 
off one of the various expedients by which variety in 
patronage is maintained within the Church of England, 
to tho manifest benefit of toleration and breadth of 
view within its pale. Common- sense bids us deal with 
this one us with the other questionable elements of tho 
patronage question, not by trying to stamp out, but by 
limiting and regulating. The sumo ingenuity which is 
interesting itself in devising checks on the sale of per- 
petual advowsons will, we aro certain, not bo found want- 
ing in devising some unobjectionable method of dealing 
with next presentations, in one case as in the other, 
publicity of sale, under tho eye of tho recognized ecclesi- 
astical authorities, will bo the etficiont safeguard against 
gross ami foul practices. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 

T HE postponement of war during tho recent negotia- 
tions in Constantinople is in itself a honefioinl result. 
According to a well-known saying, if war is to come sooner 
or later, it is better that it should be later, bocause circum- 
stances may provent it from occurring at all. The Greeks 
ure supposed still to be subject to nncontrollablo excitement; 
and both the present Ministers and their predecessors, who 
arc now leaders of the Opposition, aro pledged to acqui- 
escence in tho popular demand. It iB only within a few 
days that it has been thought possible to find an indepen- 
dent candidate for office who would have the conrago to 
defer to tho uuanimous counsels of Europe. There is no 
doubt that tho G rooks have reason to complain of tho decep- 
tion which was practised, not on themselves alone, by tho 
ilJ-advised Conference of Berlin. At that time the Powers 
behoved themselves to be issuing a decree, and not merely 
to be expressing an opinion or offering a recommendation 
to the Porto. England and Prance, which had taken the 
lead in the negotiations, were prepared to enforce the de- 
cision of the Conference, if tho other Powers bad concurred. 

It is now immaterial to inquire whether the proposed 
transfer of territory was warranted by justice or inter- 
national law. With the disclosure of differences of policy 
among the different Governments, the concert of Europe, 
on which tho force and authority of the Conference de- 
pended, ceased to exist. The Turks not unnaturally refused 
to submit to a sacrifice which was not enforced by iftesistiblo 
power ; but they have since that time displayed unwonted 
prudenco and moderation. After many abortive efforts', 
the Ambassadors were said to have agreed with the Porte on 
a demarcation of territory which will give the Greeks the 
whole of Thessaly ami a fragment of Epirus, though , t , 
Janina and Metzovo aro to bo excluded from the cessiqn. **' 
A still later report, to the effect that the Great Powers 
have proposod an additional cession on the Lake of *Avta, 
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v incl&de* a statement that the Turk* are ^Riling to accept Hellas in ancient times* If the kingdom flourishes, and if 
l; tbe'fnrther demand. it is regarded by the outlying Greek bOpdlktion as; tWmr 

An* identical Note is said to have been already pro-, centre and representative, there can he little doubt of 
Rented to the Greek Government, which indeed h^s re- further extension hereafter. 

jected its terms by anticipation but tbe apparent per* A part of the recent negotiations which produced' no 
varsity of the Minivers may probably be explained by immediate result may probably be at somo future time re* 
their wish to devolve on the Great Powers the responsi* vivod in a raoro practical form. It is something to have 
bility of peace. The army is perhaps really eager for a made the transfer of Crete from Turkish to Greek rule 
contest of which yonng soldiers may not aconrately esti- into an opon question. It is not known whether the 
mate the difficulty and danger. The Assembly will perhaps scheme of substituting Crete for EpiruB was first suggested 
consult the passions of its constituents by offering roal or by the Turkish representatives, or by one of tho Powers; 
^ostensible opposition to pacific proposals; but meaiiB will but it is understood that tho compromise was not sum- 
^probably bo found of arriving at a rational conclusion, marily rejected as inadmissible ; and Greek atnbi- 
The advocates of war must bo hard pressod for arguments tion will, on convenient occasion, disregard the 0021- 
when they complain that they were encouraged to proparo ditions which might havo accompanied tho cession, 
for the streggle by the intimation givou by tho English An immediate annexation of the island would por- 
Government in the course of lost summer that no opposition haps not havo been desirable. Tho Mahometans' of 
would be offered to tho mobilization of the army. For Crete who bear with impatienco the equality enjoyed 
tho purpose of negotiation with tho Porto it was necessary by their Christian neighbours would havo ofTorcd an 
to show that Greoco was prepared for war ; and a friendly obstinate resistance to the transfer ; and it is ovon doubt- 
Power which might havo undertaken to prohibit Greek ful whether any part of tho population is at present dis- 
armaments would have been expected to gnarantco the posed to surrender local independence. The timo will 
results which might otherwise have been obtained by war. probably arrive when a Greek State, perhaps with a federal 
There is always roason to distrust Governments which constitution, will occupy tho wholo or tho greater part of 
profess to be irresistibly pressed by popular agitation. Tho the coasts and islands of tho Archipelago. No other race 
managers of tho movement are not always entitled to rc- in South- Eastern Europe can rival the G rooks in corn- 
present the community ; and a part, at least, of ostensible moreial aud maritime aptitude. A war on land with 
enthusiasm for war is always insincere. No intelligent Turkey would bo tho most disadvantageous exertion of 
Greek can really believe that success in a conflict with national vigour and activity. If tho contest, in spite of 
Tnrlcoy would be either easy or certain. Tho main body reason and prndcnco, proceeds, it is probable that neither 
of the Turkish forces are concentrated in tho neighbour- combatants will make great ofTorts at sea. The Turks, 
hood of Larissa, for the purpose of repelling a Greek itiva- who have the stronger fleet, would shrink from tbe 
sion of Thessaly. Tho war would probably bogin with a risk of collision with somo of the Europoan Powers, which 
political battle; but, even if tbe Greeks were justified might perhaps bo provokbd by tho bombardment of the 
in their hope of occupying with comparatively little op- Greek cities on tho coast. Some months ago tho Turkish 
position tho districts which arc inhabited by a Greek Ministers announced their design of marching to Athens, 
population, it would be absurd to light fur a terri- if, as they hoped, they should effectually repel the Groek 
tory which may bo acquired without a struggle. In invasion. Tho conditions of modern warfare at sea aro so 
Ninth- Western Epirus tho Greek army would en- little known that, greater Powers than Turkey or Greoco 
conntcr not only tho Sultan’s regular troops, but the might find it difliculfc to frame tho plans of a naval cam- 
wnrlike tribes of Southern Albania; and a professed paign. It is probably a waste of time to anticipate tho 
attempt to liborato an alien and ho^tilo population would various modes of prosecuting a contest which will almost 
be both paradoxical and dangerous. Tlio city of Janina certainly be avoided. But for the confident assertion of 
would probably desire annexation to tho Greek kingdom, English newspaper Correspondents at Athens, it would 
but tho feeling which may prevail in tho neighbouring seem certain that the representations of tho Great Powers 
country is at least doubtful. will command obedience. 

Notwithstanding tho sacrifices which havo been made 
in preparing for war, tho Greek Government and nation 
may deem themselves ibrtnnato if the settlement arranged 
at Constantinople is finally accomplished. Five or six 
years ago the littlo kingdom had im reason to expect any ex- f i ll IE French must be allowed tho credit of finding 
tension of its territory during the present generation. Tho -JL excitement in discussions which in England are asso- 
Crctan rebellion had been finally subdued, not with stand- eiafed with almost hopeless dulness. It is difficult to 
ing tho undisguised sympathy aud open assistance which it imagine the House of Lords engaged, night after night, in 
received from Athens. Tho previous acquisition of the debuting a single stago of a Bill providing that tho teachers 
Ionian Islands had been exclusively duo to tho unara- in elementary schools shall all bo certificated. For an 
bilious benevolence of the English Government. The hour or so it is conceivable that tho humorous eloquence v 
revolt in Bosnia and Herzegovina, and the Russian und of the Bishop of Fett: iilioitoiie.il might draw poors and 
Austrian intrigues by which it was produced, wero in no commoners to listen to him, even on so impossible a sub- 
way designed to promote tho interests of Greece; nor jeefc as this. But at this point tho pationco of tho Houso 
could any ambitious hopes bo founded on tho embarrass- would be exhausted, and their lordships would go homo to 
incuts of the Turkish Government, until the long-prepared dinner, with a consciousness of having deserved well of 
Russian invasion struck down the power of the Sultan, their country in sitting out tho opisoopal spooch. Yet this 
During tho war the Greeks lmd the safe and cheap task of is precisely t-lie question over which tho French Senate 
not joining in an unprovoked attack. In roturn for their has been busy for tho wholo of a working week. Among 
forbearance, thoy were allowed to hope that thoir interests the education Bills which havo come up from the 
would be consulted in tho future negotiations for peace. Chamber of Deputies is ono to abolish tho “letters 
Few precedents could be found in support of tho recognition “ of obedience ” which havo hitherto been accepted in 
of a claim to compensation for maintaining peace in the tlio case of teachers of olomentary schools as an alternative 
total absence of provocation ; but the Greeks were for tho qualification to a Government certificate. These “letters 
time* favourites of diplomacy, and tho Congress of Berlin, “ of obedience ” are simply a direction from tho occlesi- 
though it made no formal stipulations on bolialf of Greece, nstical authorities to a member of a religious congregation 
recommended a rectification of frontier which involvod the to take tho chargo of a particular school, and wherever a 
transfer of a large Turkish territory. If tho object of tho school has been served by a religious congregation tho 
Powers had been merely the aggrandizement of a petty production of this direction has been accepted as a sufficient 
kingdom, the protocol append' d to tho treaty would have title to the post of teacher. When short work has been made 
been wholly unjustifiable ; but it was morally, and there- of so many other privileges hitherto enjoyed by tho Church, 
fore politically, desirable to relievo from the oppression of it was not to be expected that this one would bo left un- 
au alien and imperfectly civilized Government a discon- touched. It must be admitted, indeed that tlioro is ox- 
tenied population which had by an error of policy been coedingly little to be said in its justification. Tho do 
Mxdudud from the liberated area when Greek independence fenders of letters of obedience have boon compelled to go 
wwks, first acknowledged. Tho limits of the kingdom as very far afield in search of arguments. Tho case as put by 
W they* will be defined qndor the settlement of Constanti- the Government is extremoly simple. Lettors of obedience 
nople will approximately coincide with the boundary are objectionable on two grounds. They commit the eduni- 
which in popular estimation was assigned to continental tionof a great number of children to teachers who, for any - 
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thing that is known to the contrary, may bo quite incompetent 
to teach, and thoy concede exemption from the Govern- 
ment examinations to a particular class of teachers only. 
M. Chesnklono, who has already made two long speeches 
against the Dill, has argued os though it involved the 
existence of the teaching orders. He lias reminded tho 
Senate of the good work which the orders have done in 
the education of the poor, and 1ms protested against their 
members being given the insulting alternative of either 
ceasing to teach or submitting to the prescribed examina- 
tion for a Government certilicate. it is not his fan It that 
this way of treating tho question is open to the very 
obvions retort that, if the members of the religious orders 
are able to pass the examination, it is no insult to ask them 
to do so ; while, if they aro not able to pass it, thoy can 
hardly have the knowledge necessary to make them effi- 
cient teachers. Jf M. Ciiksnelong could have handled tho 
question so as to steer clear of this dilomma, he would 
doubtless have done so. He was forced to talk generalities, 
because as soou as he condescended to particulars the 
weakness of his position became evident. Tho State has 
a right to ensure that tho education given to children is 
what it professes to be. A child goes to an elementary 
school in order to learn certain necessary rudiments. 
It is an unwarrantable interference with the liborty of 
parents for tho State to dictate to which of two schools 
they shall send their children, supposing that in both these 
necessary rudiments ure adequately taught. But it is no 
interference with the liberty of parents for the State to 
ask for proof that the school which tho parent has chosen 
answers to this description; and one of tho cheapest 
and least burdensome modes of obtaining this proof is to 
subject the qualifications of tho teachers to tho test of 
examination. Tho religions orders hnvo, no intelligible 
claim to be excused this test. No nation, least of all such 
a nation as Franco, can bo expected to put up with bad 
secular teaching because it is given by a spiritual person. 
All that can be looked for is equal readiness to accept 
good secular teaching from a spiritual person and from a 
layman. 

The only justification for the uncompromising resistance 
which tho Right has offered to the Bill is the possibility — 
perhaps in the minds of opponents the mere than pro- 
bability — that it will not be worked in an impartial spirit. 
It would be easy of course to make the examination of 
elementary teachers a mockery by arranging with the 
examiners that a certificate should never be given to any 
candidate belonging to a religions order. But whero 
the subject- matter of the examination is so simple, it is in- 
conceivable that a plan of this kind should be carried out 
with any success. If many presumably competent candi- 
dates were rejected, it would be impossible for the Govern- 
ment to resist the demand that would iiriso for a review 
of the examiner’s decision by an impartial tribnnal. There 
is ground, therefore, to suspoct that tho opposition to tho ' 
Bill is partly prompted by tho conviction that a consider- 
able proportion of the members of religious orders now 
engaged in elementary teaching would fail to satisfy even 
an impartial tribunal. When teachers have been scarce, 
or when, as has been the case lately, tho orders have been 
unusually active in giving their membors the % opportunity 
of acquiring what may possibly bo regarded as a 
vested interest in the teaching office, it is probable 
that a very low standard of qualification has been 
accepted as sufficient by tho ecclesiastical authorities. 
After all, they may have argued, those worthy monks 
and nuns are only wanted to teach children to read and 
write and to work a few easy sums. Any young man or 
woman who has mastered these arts for himself is com- 
petent to impart them to others. Consequently we may 
sufoly take tho wish to be employed in teaching as cvideuce 
of the ability to teach. No doubt, if this kind of reasoning 
has been largely resorted to, the prospect of having to 
pass an examination even in reading and writing may well 
be alarming. 

The Committee of tho Senate has shown some desire to 
make the transfer from one system to the other as easy 
ns may be. As tho Bill camo np from the Chamber 
of Deputies, it proposed to exempt women who have held 
tho place of principal teacher in a school for ten years, and 
are over forty-five yeara of ago, from the dreaded exami- 
nation; and the Committee have enlarged the scope of 
this exemption by omitting the limit of age. The effect 
of fhifl omission, according to the Temps t would be 
to leave 71 per cent, of the nuns who are now 


acting as principal teachers in pnblio elementary 
schools, and 89 per cent, of those acting in that capacity 
in private elementary schools, altogether unmolested — 
there being only 29 per cent, in the one case and zi per 
cent, in tho other who are of less than ten years’ standing. 
The Senate, however, has not considered this concession 
sufficient. By a majority of four, it has adopted an amend- 
ment of M. Berknger’s, by which the Bill is deprived of any 
retrospective effect. If this amendment is adhered to by 
tho Senate, and the Chamber of Deputies in the end 
acqniesces in it rather than abandons the Bill altogether, 
lotters of obodienoo will be abolished for the fntnre ; but^--. 
those who now hold them, or, more precisely, those who 
held them previously to the 1st of March, 1880, will not 
be allowed to profit by them'. M. Berenukr’s argument is 
that it would be a very hard measure to deprive twenty 
thousand teachers of their places. lie is willing to insist 
upon the Government certificate os a necessary qualifica- 
tion in tho future, but ho objects to its being required 
from so large a multitude of mou and women who have 
embraced a teacher’s life, without any expectation of such 
a demand being made on them. If tho examination is 
one that they can pass oaaily, why humiliate them in the 
oyes of their scholars by throwing a doubt upon their 
qualifications ? If it is not 0110 that they are likely 
to pass, why turn them out of their schools, when, 
in the course of a very few years, they will be 
forced to retire, cithor by ago or by consciousness of 
their own shortcomings by tho side of a new race of 
teachers. M. Beuknoku'k view of the question scorns a 
very rational one; but it is not likely to find acceptance 
except with those who in their hearts would not bo greatly 
troubled if tlio letters of obedience had been loft alone. 
That is not the temper of the majority in tho Chamber of 
Deputies. The members of tho religious bodies who would 
have become teachers under letters of obedience may here- 
after become teachers by examination and possession of a 
Government certificate, lu that case, if the Bill is not to 
bo retrospective, tho position of the teaching orders will 
not bo altered for tho worse, and the principal object of 
educational legislation will not bo attained. 


THE NEW MINT. 

T HE Government have discovered, a little late in the 
day, that it would be impossible to carry on public 
business if each succeeding Ministry were to hold itself 
released from tho engagements entered into by its prede- 
cessors. Tho doctrine preached by Lord Frederick 
Cavendish on Tuesday is so salutary that it may bo ac- 
cepted, without too much speculation whether tho second 
reading of the “ London City Lands (Thames Embank- 
“ mont) Bill " was the most appropriate occasion that 
could have been chosen for its promulgation. *It is bettor 
to note with becoming thankfulness that the Government 
do hold themselves bound to carry out at least one 
arrangement which is not of their own making. Even 
this concession was too much for tho patience of Mr. 
Firth. There was a fine flavour of universal suspicion 
about the speech in which he moved tho rejection 
of the Bill. First of all, there was something wrong 
about the manner in which it had been introduced. 
Had Mr. Firth been acquainted with tho late Mr. 
Sewell’s translation of the Agamemnon, ho might appro- 
priately have thrown off with “ Tho tytbed year is with 
“ us, lo ! 99 for it is juBt ten years since an identical pro- 
posal was rejectod in another character. What tho House 
of Commons would bavo nothing of as a public Bill in 
187 1, it is asked to tolerato as a private Bill in 1881. Jhe 
mere change of form suggests all manner of obscure de- 
signs against the freedom and publicity of debate. Why 
private now, and public then ? Clearly because the House 
had rejocted the proposal when it was brought forward 
frankly, and the only chance of inducing it to accept it 
now was to bring it in in tho poke which enshrouds the 
proverbial pig. Then, the price of tho ground which it is 
proposed that the Government should buy has risen in 
a very mysterious manner. In 1871 it was valued at 
40,000/. an acre. Now, 80, 000 J. an acre is asked for it. 
Porhaps, if the Corporation of London were not tho.^ 
vendors, this circumstance would not in itself be damning. 
Sites on the Thames Embankment have a tendency to 
grow more valuable. But, when a site is owned by a 
Corporation, and that Corporation the City of London, 
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Mr. Firth feels that nothing must be taken for granted. 
It is safest to assume that even the apparently unearned 
increment of the land is somehow associated with a job. 
There is an increase, too, in the amount of ground sold 
as well as in the price to be paid for it. In 1871 two 
acres were thought to be enough to build a new Mint on ; 
this year three acres are wanted. When a valuer has 
raised the price of land from 4o,oooZ. to 8 o,ooo 7 ., it is very 
natural that tho lucky possessors should be anxious to sell 
as muoh of it as they can. Better times are dawning for 
the public ; and tho day may not bo far off when 
land belonging to wicked Corporations may be got 
^“bfcld of by a simpler process than purchase. In 
view of this blissful future, it is shocking to think 
of the Corporation as holding three acres less in land 
and 250,000/. more in money. Ab long as tho land belongs 
to them it can bo seized, but tho most radical legislation 
cannot get hold of 250,000 1 . — when it has been spent. If 
ground must be had for a new Mint, why not buy it from 
somebody else. Tho site on Tower Hill can bo enlarged, 
and there land, instead of increasing in value, is going 
down. It would boa great deal cheaper to tinker up tho 
existing Mint a littlo than to build a brand-new one on 
the Embankment. Mr. Fumi fools quite sure that, to 
carry ont the latter plan would cost at least 2oo,oooZ. more 
than the sum put down in the Bill. 

Mr. Firth is anxious, we believe, to havo his name 
associated with the reform of tho government of J jrmdon. 
He could hardly have made a speech more calculated to 
injure tho object ho has at heart Limn tho ono which I10 
made on Tuesday. The lirst requisite for taking in hand 
the creation of a new London municipality is a readiness 
to deal fairly and even generously witli the existing Corpo- 
ration. Tho change which Mr. Fiutii wishes to bring 
about is needed — if it bo needed — for quite different reasons 
from those which have usually called for similar measures. 
Tho City proper does not ask for any change. It in already 
as well governed as it cares to be. The people who do 
desire a change are tlioso who livo in tho districts of 
London which lio outside the City proper, and their main 
motive for desiring it is tho contemplation of the superior ad- 
vantages onjoyed by the dwellers within the City boundary. 
Ono of the main difiicnltiescomiocdedwit.il the better govern- 
ment of London is tho dillioully of ext ending the jurisdiet ion j 
of the Corporation without radically changing its elm- j 
racter. And this is not a di Hi cully likely to be surmounted j 
by a legislator who approaches the question in a spirit of 
declared hostility to the body which ho lms to conciliate. 
Tho whole tone of Mr. Firth's speech was that of a police- 
court attorney cross-examining a witness whose evidence 
he is determined to break down. The action of the Cor- 
poration of London in reference to the proposed new Mint 
has been porfcetly simple and straightforward, in 1 «S 7 1 
the Government thought that they would liko to build 
a now Mint on the Thames Embankment; and the Cor- 
poration, having tho land tho Government wanted, con- 
sented to sell them two acres of it at tho price at 
which it was then valued. This arrangement camo to 
nothing, as tho ITonse of Commons refused to find tho 
money. By and by the need for a new Mint having 
become greater in the interval, the late Government 
reopenod negotiations with tho Corporation. Tho Cor- 
poration, as before, wore perfectly willing to sell at 
the price of tho day, but boforo the purchaso had been 
completed tho then Government went out of office. Tho 
present Government now propose to carry out tho contract 
mode by their p ldeccssora, both because they are bound 
in fairness to do so and because they are of opinion that 
a new Mint is really wanted. Of course it is open 
to Mr. Firth to contond either that a new Mint is not 
wanted, or that it ought not to bo built on the Thames 
Embankment; and if lio had simply confined himself to 
making good these points ho would havo been formally 
right, though he might havo been materially wrong. 
But why mix up theso contentions with a perfectly 
unprovoked attack on tho Corporation of London ? 
The late and the present Governments may bo greatly 
to blame for being dissatisfied with tho existing Mint. 
They may bo quite in tho wrong in dosiring to build 
tbo how Mint in a part of tho town whore land is valu- 
able. They may have grossly erred in calculating the 
tost of the proposed building. Upon ono or all of these 
points Mr. Firth may conceivably have an excellent case 
against them. But even then ho has no case against tho 
Corporation of London. Mr. Firth would apparently 
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make the Corporation constructively responsible for all the 
mischievous things which the Government might conceiv- 
ably do with the land when they have bought it. It does 
not seem to have occurred to him that whon a landholder 
sells a piece of ground to a respectable purchaser, he may 
fairly consider himself absolved from all further responsi- 
bility in the matter. 

As a matter of fact Mr. Fiutii would have been mis- 
taken even if he had confined himself to attacking tho 
Government, and had lot tho Corporation go free. The 
reports of tho Master of tho Mint havo repeatedly 
pointed out tho necessity of a new building if tbe 
work entrusted to biin is to bo done properly. Mr. Firth 
would hardly bo content if sovereigns were coined of leas 
or moro than tho proper weight, or if the workmanship 
woro so bad as to make the reproduction of them in baser 
metal an easy process. Upon a matter of this kind the 
authority of an expert, must bo taken as conclusive. Tinker- 
ing the present building is practically excluded from con- 
sideration by the fact that the work of tho Mint cannot 
bo suspended. As fresh coins arc constantly wanted 
for the business of tho country, tho new Mint must bo 
ready boforo tho officials arc disturbed in their enjoyment 
of tho old ono. When it has boon decided that a new 
Mint is to bo built, tho only question that remains 
to be settled is where it shall bo built ; and tho 
choice of tho Thames Embnnkmont is every way satis- 
factory. Far too littlo luis been done in tho way of 
adorning with good buildings a singularly fino site. A 
great opportunity was lost when the suggestion that the 
new Law Courts should bo built on the Embankment was 
rejected, and tbo task of adorning tho Thames virtually 
confided to the directors of tho District Railway. It is 
very seldom that any of the public ofiiees can be taken so 
far from Downing Street, and this makes it all the moro 
to be desired that the Mint, which is not tied to any one 
spot, should be built on ground which it is so especially 
important to rcscuo from tho commonplace ugliness with 
which tho neighbourhood of Blnekfrinrs is commonly 
associated. 


TI 1 E EXTRAOUlJlNAUY PAPAL JI 7 MLKK. 

riUIEUF. is nothing unnatural or even, wo may add un-Protestant, 
JL in the nature of 11 Jubilee. The Mosaic Law had its Jubilees, 
and tlm tradition of the secular games passed on from the Roman 
Empire to the Papacy, and probably combiued with Judaic pre- 
cedents to suggest tho first establishment of tho Anno Santo or 
Year of Jubilee, i\s it was afterwards designated, by BonifaCo VIII. 
in 1 300. It hud from tho first been tho avowed and systematic 
policy of the Church to utili/.o and consecrate to her own 
purposes snob Pagan rites or customs as wero not intrinsically evil, 
u?ul many details of ancient ritual 119 well as the incidents of some 
groat Christian festivals— notably of Christmas — bear unmistakable 
traces of this discreet condescension to popular sentimont and habits. 
Iu theso days, Societies, Loth religious und secular, not atoll excluding 
the most strictly Evangelical, celebrate their jubilees, to say nothing 
of golden and si her weddings and the liko. Thero is therefore 
nothing out of tho way in tho general Jubilee just proclaimed by 
Loo A' IU. “ unto all and singular of both sexes of tho faithful 
of Christ,” to last from tho feast of St. Joseph (March 19) to 
All Saints’ Day, except tho unusual rapidity of its recurrence. 
For tho last ordinary Jubiloe, being tho twenty-first in all, war 
hold in 1875, und thero was a kind of supplementary one in 1877 
to commemorate tho fiftieth anniversary of Pius Ia.’s first Mass. 
But otherwise theso sacred seasons havo been observed for some 
centuries past at intervals of 25 years only, the Jubileo of 1850 
being omitted altogether, on account of tho exile of the pontiffand 
tho hostile occupation of Homo, which offered obvious impedi- 
ments to a general pilgrimngo. Tho present observance however 
is expressly announced by Leo XL 11 . as an extraordinary one, 
grounded on tho grievous und perilous circumstances of the Church, 
und tho conviction that “ God is tho moro ready to hear prayer in 
proportion ns there is in man a greater depth of penitence and the 
will of becoming reconciled to Him/’ Jn former ages indeed 
another and more mundane object contributed to the appoint- 
ment and gradual multiplication of these great pilgrimngo times — 
for such they then wero— ms will appear from a brief review of the 
origin of tho institution. But no ono need complain of Leo XIII.’s 
modest suggestion iu his last Encyclical that somo alms 
should bo given to certain specified Societies for the Pro- 
pagation of tho Faith and education of Christum* children in 
the East, nor does it contuin any requirement or condition of 
visiting tho threshold of the Apostles. Those dwelling in and 
about Homo are indeed directed to visit twice tho Latoran, 
Vatican, and Libcriau basilicas, but “all other persons dwelling 
without the City and elsewhere” are simply required to visit 
twice three churches designated by their Ordinaries, or if there be 
but two or only one church where they reside, their six visits can 
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ho paid to those one or two. Leo XIII. may in short be credited 
with a genuine anxiety to rouse the zeal and secure the prayers of 
the faithful, nor was such a desire perhaps ever wholly wanting in 
'his predecessors or those who inspired their policy ou such occa- 
sions. Hut it would be an oxcess of charity, whether we consider 
the character of the men, or the circumstances of the case, to 
suppose that spiritual motives alone prompted the action of such 
j pontiffs a* UomfaceVIlI. or Clement VI., whose names are associated 
with the first introduction of the pilgrimage of the Holy Year. 

In the year 1 299 u all Europe,” us Milman puts it, “ was in a 
iphmnsy of religious zeal.” There was a spontaneous rush of 
fi pilgrims towards Home, or perhaps we should rather say 
that the streum of pilgrimage which had formerly set towards 
Jerusalem, and the forcible stoppage of which by the Moslem 
occupation was the immediate cause of the crusades, now 
set towards the Lunina Apostolnrum instead. At Christmas, 
in 1299, thousands of strangers thronged the Roman churches, mid 
the question arose whether it would not 1*3 wise to tube advantage 
of this now outburst of devotional fervour. Alter due examination 
of precedents and consultation of Cardinals tho Pope on the feast 
of ot. Peters Chair (Jan. iK) 1300 solemnly proclaimed from tho 
pulpit of St. Petors the lirst Jubilee- -not that the name was then 
employed — with plenary indulgence for all who during that holy 
year should visit the basilicas of Ht. Peter and St. Paul, on 30 days if 
residents of Home, on 15 days if strangers. Tho experiment proved 
a great success. No less than two millions ol* pilgrims, of all ages 
and both sexes, and from all parts of Europe, are said to have 
visited Borne during the. year, and ns many as 200,000 were con- 
Htanlly to bo found gathered in the holy city. At one time 
tho numbers were ho gre.it that openings wore broken in the 
walls for ingress and egress, and many persons were trampled 
to death. Yilluni, who was there himself, describes at groat 
length in his Ct'onictt the aoJtmnity of the spectacle, the 
immense concourse of pilgrims, and the admirable, arrange men Is 
made by the uuthoiitUK for victualling both men and horses, 
“(18 1 can bear witness, who was present and saw it all”; and 
on this point his testimony is confirmed by other contemporary 
chroniclers. Tho drain therefore ou the Papal treasury must have 
been considerable, but the oferings also were very large We are 
told liow “two priests blood constantly bv the high altar with 
rakes in their hands, sweeping from the sacred table the countless 
heaps of coin laid in offerings there.” Cardinal Stefanoschi, how- 
over, the poet historian, who Jws loft us his own record of the 
iirBt Anno Santo, says that the annual offerings tit felt. Peter’s 
averaged 30,000 florins, and that not above 50,000 more were 
offered during the Jubilee, mostly in very small coins. Among 
other distinguished visitors there came to Home Giotto, who was 
commissioned by the Pope to paint frescoes in St. Peter’s, and 
Qubbio tho miniature painter who illuminated manuscripts fur the 
Vatican Library. It had been originally intended to restrict 
the Anno Santo to the lirst year ol every century, but 
\fhis interval was speedily curtailed, lirst to fifty, then 
'to thirty-three, and finally to twenty-five years. The occu- 
vfiion of the second Jubilee was a peculiar one. The Papal 
‘Court was in captivity at Avignon, and soon after Clement VI. 
ascended the throne, in 1342, an influential embass}' came from 
Home, including among its members Petrarch and the future 
tribuuo Rienzi, to entreat his Holiness to return to his Set*, and 
airing among other things that the Jubilee should be celebrated 
every fifty years, for how many of the faithful, it was urged, would 
die without ever witnessing a centenary. To tho first part of this 
petition Clement — who had no idea of leaving Mb luxurious re- 
treat at Avignon — returned a gracious but evasive answer ; to tho 
request for a Jubilee he readily assented. Rienzi, who had lieen 
Itreated with great distinction, returned in triumph, and the Bull 
VnipmituA , announcing the Anno Santo of 1350, appeared the fol- 
lowing year. The result showed, ns Mr. Homans points out, that 
neither the alienation caused by the removal df the Court to foreign 
soil, nor tho unpopular government of the Cardinal legates had 
•weakened the force of religious sentiment in Italy ; “ while the 
^Papacy was feeble the Church was mighty.” This second Jubilee 
■brought a yet larger influx of pilgrims and of pious offerings than 
tfaa lirst. Yet there was much in the conduct of the Roman 
jjppulaco to ehock the piety of their foreign guests. A 
“Cardinal Legate sent for the occasion from Avignon was 
jmblicly insulted, and even shot at with arrows wMlo on bis way 
'to visit the basilicas- - an outrago which ho attributed to the 
.machinations ol‘ ltienzi, who was now out of papal favour, and bad 
crept secretly into Rome in the crowd of pilgrims. A great bull- 
‘fight was held in the Coliseum in September, which had a tragical 
termination, not only eleven bulls, but eighteen noble youths being 
left doad in the arena. There were also quarrels and even minders 
arising out of casuul encounters in tho crush of spectators, and the 
chroniclers tell us that on great devotional occasions two or three 
or even twelve persons used to bo suffocated or trampled to death. 
'They speak in high terms of the general conduct of the pilgrims 
themselves, who were peaceable, honest., good-humoured, and 
patient under severe trials and hardships, “ but at Rome over- 
reaching and speculative uvurice were in wait for victims.” The 
police arrangements aud accommodation were ns bad as possible. 
Petrarch paid hi3 third uud last visit to Romo on this occasion. 

The limit of fifty yours was as little destined to be permanent 
as the limit of a century. The second jubilee was held within 
half a century of the first, and tho third followed still more 
closely on the second. Urban AT. .was anxious at once to 


confirm his waning popularity and to provide for his financial 
wants by anticipating the period fixed, and |n order to excuse 
this somewhat arbitrary innovation, he decreed that henceforth 
only thirty-three years— the period of our Lord's earthly life and of 
a generation of mankind— should intervene between the successive 
celebrations. A fresh jubilee was accordingly proclaimed in 1389, 
but Urban did not live to see it It was solemnised next year by 
his successor Boniface IX., who however treated it as a mere 
casual interpolation and proclaimed another at the close of the 
century, which was kept accordingly in 1400. The jubilee of 
1 390 did not open very prosperously. No pilgrims of course came 
from the countries where the Anti-Pope Clement VII. was 
acknowledged, and the financial success of the solemnity was 
largely due to the adoption of some very questionable expedient 
Richard II. of England, and John I. of France were expressly\ 
privileged to gain tho indulgence without leaving their States, and 
certain German cities obtained a similar concession on condition 
of payment for the restoration of Roman basilicas. It was a far 
graver innovation to send questors all over Europe commissioned 
to sell the indulgence at the presumed cost of the journey to Rome, 
and who according to contemporary chronicles offered a plenary re- 
mission of nil sins without the condition of repentance. Chaucer, 
who lived at the time, is supposed to refer to these proceedings in v 
his description in the Prologue to tho Canterbury Tale* of the 
“ gontil Pardoner, That streyt wes comeu from the Court of 
Romo.” In some provinces more than 100,000 florins were ex- 
torted by these unscrupulous emissaries, who did not forgot to 
enrich themselves, and mauy of whom appear to have come to an 
evil end. Still grander than any previous celebration was the 
Anno Santo proclaimed by Nicholas V.— one of the ablest and most 
high-miuded of tho mediaeval Popes — for 1450. A new coin was 
struck for tho occasion, and so enormous were the offerings that 
above 100,000 florins were lodged in the Bank of the Medici alone. 
But the immense confluence of pilgrims led to veiy disastrous 
results. Ono day as the multitude were returning from an ex- 
position of the Volta Santo at St. Peter's, some trifling obstacle on 
the bridge of St. Angelo caused a panic, in wbich, according to 
Infessura no less tlmn 200 persons were drowned or crushed to 
death. And then the plague broke out and even the Pone and 
Cardinals wore driven away from Rome. The next and lost re- 
currence of the Holy Year that need be specially noticed here 
tooli place in 1475, when tho present name of Jubilee first camo 
into vogue, and 1 lus practice of holding it every twenty-five years, 
which has continued ever since, was introduced, by virtue of a Bull 
of Paul II., in consideration of the shortness of human life t 
and in order that each generation might have an opportunity of 
benefiting by the spiritual treasures of the Church. King Fer- 
dinand of Naples and Catherine, Queen of Bosnia, were among 
the pilgrims, but the concourse was not so large as on previous 
occasions, being impeded ns well by wars and political troubles as 
by the dangerous state of the roads infested by brigands. On 
this last account the indulgence was extended to Bologna, where 
four churches were raised to equal dignity pro tide vice, with the 
four patriarchal basilicas of Romo. Sixtus IV., who presided 
over this solemnity, was one of tho most shameless of papal 
traffickers in sacred things ; all tho offices of the Court wen* sold 
nt fixed prices publicly advertised, and now offices were actually 
created iu order to be sold to tho highest bidder. The next Jubilee 
was celebrated under tho auspices of Alexander VI., when tho 
Papacy lmd reached its lowest depth of degradation. 

The last ordinary Jubilee under the old regime at Rome was 
solemnized, as whs before observed, in 1825, when the number of 
pilgrims during tho year amounted to nearly 400,000. AYhother 
tho ancient ceremonies, now many conturies old, will be revived at 
its next recurrence in 1 900 may perhaps be doubted ; there has at 
all events been no attempt at such a revival either in 1875 ov now. 

It may be worth while therefore to put on record that, according 
to the traditional rite, the Anno Santo is proclaimed after the 
Gospel at High Mass in St. Peter’s on the previous Asconaion 
Bay, by reading the Bull in Latin and Italian, followed by mili- 
tary music and peals of cannon ; first in the Vatican, then in the * 4 
three other patriarchal basilicas. At Vespers on Christmas Eve 
the Jubilee begins with a grand procession, when the Pope 
in person solemnly opens the Porta Santa in the atrium of 
St. Peter’s, while three Cardinal Legates, deputed ad hoc, open 
with similar formalities the sacred gates of the Latemn, ota 
Maria Maggiore and St. Paul’s. The Holy Year is brought to an 
end on the ensuing Christmas Eve, with the solemn ceremonial of 
dobing the sacred gates of the four basilicas. Pilgrimages cannot 
certainly be said to have gone out of fashion, iu view of the recent 
popularity of Lourdes and La Calotte, and we observe that this 
last Encyclical recommends, though it does not enforce, a 
pilgrimage to Loretto. But pilgrimages to Rome will hardly 
survive the transformation of “ the holy city 99 into the capital 
of Italy. The Anno Santo need not therefore lose anything of its 
strictly religious significance, but it must cease to operate as a 
centralizing power. And this is a point of 6omo importance, when 
we remember that centralization has been confessedly the great 
motive force of the Catholic reaction of the last half-century, the 
secret alike of its weakness and its strength. 
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THE ADVANTAGES OF DEMOCRACY. 

A RATHER curious series of evolutions has just been per- 
formed in the columns of the only London newspaper which 
is at once avowedly democratic and conducted with decency and 
ability. Rumour charges some men of letters of great and histo- 
rical fame with having written, or caused to he written, unfavour- 
able reviews of their own works, in order that tln se exposures 
might be triumphantly exposed in their turn. The article which 
appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette of last Saturday, under the title 
“Democratic Consolations,” might excusably remind u render 
of this manoeuvre when he saw what followed it on Monday, 
jr Qli the first day inquiry was made whether pessimist critics of de- 
* mocracy, including some extremely anti-reactionary persons, such 
as Tocqueville and Mill, were or were not right in anticipating a 
general deterioration of the political standard in governments and 
individuals. Perhaps the authorities for some such anticipation 
might have been dated a little further back. Burke, for instance, 
if we do not mistake an authority justly in some favour with tho 
Pall Mall Gazette, spoke of the “ disgusting vices ” of democracies, 
and the result of a good many centuries of observation has made 
> it almost an axiom with impartial students of politics, that the 
gain, such as it is, of an occasional and almost superhuman dis- 
play of energy is more than compensated, not merely by the in- 
herent absurdity of the democratic principle, but by the defects 
which, as experience shows, accompany tho working of that prin- 
ciple. However, the modern democrat who has searchings of 
heart may he allowed to state his case his own wav, and he would 
doubtless say that the limited and imperfect Republics of the pnst 
offer no criterion applicable to the improved democracy of the 
nineteenth century. Yet even in this improved democracy he 
sees spots, blemishes, black clouds “ among tho blue,” wandering 
stars in the orderly galaxy. Is not Wigan (a place of apparently 
good conditions, which neither withers in the baleful shadow of a 
cathedral nor depends on the patronago and custom of the 
county) pretty obviously corrupt ? Is not the London School 
Board, the crown and flowor of Iking* in the democratic point of 
view, a body of dubious wisdom and of conduct not dubious ut 
all? Hoes not the enthusiasm awakened by tho illness of Lord 
Beaconsfield or Mr. Gladstone, as tho case may he, show a 
dangerous leaning to personal government P These uncomfortable 
questions were put to the faithful democrat on Saturday, and ho 
was left to study them in company with his Census paper during 
the Sabbath. But on Monday balm was to bo found in Gilead. 
A useful “Democratic Liberal” made very short work of tho 
Pall Mall'* objections. Wigan is only corrupt because it is not 
democratic enough — “MugL nutirnos democrat icon sunt mngri 
magnoB purus,” in fact. Tho Loudon School Board is falling off 
because the horrid cumulative vole, loathsome to democracy, 
enables tho wicked inhabitants of villas to send evil delegates of 
their own, who stop the business, and nro ns flies in the ointment. 
This argument is particularly interesting, berauac, in reply to it, 
we have only to mention, wilh all respect, tho nnino of MLa Helen 
Taylor. Thirdly, tho democracy clings to men only us repre- 
sentatives of causes — apparently in exactly the same way that 
image worshippers, by their own account, never worship the image, 
but only the thing or person imaged. In ease this handy “ Demo- 
cratic Liberal ” should have done the business insufficiently, a short 
article in tho same number points out how admirably the Caucus 
works, and how it has provided Ipswich with a man and member 
of the most extreme justice and temiciousness of purpose. This is, 
of course, a tonic thrown in to complete the effect, of tho “ Demo- 
cratic Liberal’s ” antidote; and if the uncomfortable qualms are 
not allayed, why the modern democrat must have a very weak 
stomach and very weak kuees indeed. 

Let us examine these remedies lor democrat i<; doubt a little more 
closely. The “Democratic Liberal’s ” special pleading does not 
want much more attention than we have already given to it, in so 
far as the second and third counts are concerned. The lirst merits 
^4 a little more attention. “The growth of democracy, wo are told, 
has been attended by a steady improvement of opinion in this 
respect [purity of election].” This is a very favourite argument 
with the writer’s likes, and in various forms it is used to support 
extension of the fraiChiso, redistribution of seats, tmd half-a-dozen 
other things. It is obvious, however, that it is a mere begging of 
the question. The actual fact is, that in very largo constituencies 
there is less direct bribery than in small ones. The “ Democratic 
Liboral ” would have us think that this is owing to the improve- 
ment of opinion. If this means that he thinks tho Glasgow or 
Manchester elector to be, circumstances and cases equal, less access- 
ible to bribery than the elector of Sandwich or of Boston, he is 
of course entitled to liis opinion, though no reasons are or can be 
produced fur it except tho viciously circular one that large con- 
stituencies are above bribery. The facts seem plain enough. 
Bribery of a constituency of many thousands is simply a physical 
impossibility. But the real point of importance is whether, cor- 
ruption having ceased owing to mechanical, not moral causes, 
seven devils worse than itself have not come into its place. The 
“ Democratic Liberal” who is bound to admire Birmingham will of 
course strenuously deny this ; we for our part shall ns strenuously 
feertit. The organisation whereby the whole patronage, offico- 
lolding, and municipal administration generally of a borough be* 
omes the prey of one political party seems to us an infinitely 
worse evil than the letting loose of a temporary Hood of gratuitous 
beer, and tike conveyance into gaping pockets of irregular ten-pound 
note But this is not the whole of the evil. The arrangement 


Iras had so little lime to work in England that it has not produced 
its full fruits. What those fruits have been under conditions 
almost precisely similar ought to be well enough known. In- America 
you do nut bribe the voter, but you bribe tho managers, Aa the 
uninonso power and profit at the disposal of, the victors in caucus- 
strife becomes more fully appreciated, the same thing must neces- 
sarily lake place in England. For instance, it is no secret at all 
that many responsible citizens of Birmingham declare that the 
dominant clique in that town have grossly abused their power— 
though not, lot us hasten to say, in the direction of actual malver- 
sation. Birmingham has not conio to that yet, though it is in an 
excellent way to conio to it. But. when tho golden age of the 
Chamberlains and tho Oollingses has passed, it is very much to bo 
feared that, if Birmingham has not freed horsclf from the chains 
of the Hundreds, “bosses” and “ rings” will quickly arise. Wo 
may go further, and say that such must inevitably, according to 
human nature, be the case. That is a worse state than the per- 
fectly open and unblushing corruption which it has become a con- 
vention to speak of with Imrror and disgust, but which did very 
little harm to anybody ; and, if it. did any harm, did it only to the 
lower strata of society. Those who governed were not, in the old 
system, corrupt ; in the new, this is exactly what they will be. 
Now wo venture to think that it is less hai niful for the body cor- 
porate, os for tlie body individual, to have its heels than its head 
in the mire. 

This brings us, naturally enough, to the curious guarantee of 
the excellences of democracy, as lnani'eded in the member for 
Ipswich : which is, as we have said, exhibited as a corroborativo 
and cordial tp the doubting democrat. Tlie argument is thi9. 
Mr. Ceilings is a Caucus man, mid the President of the Caucus 
of all Caucuses. Ho was adopted by the Ipswich Liberals, and 
sent to Parliament to support tho present Government. Yet he 
voted against the Government on tho Coercion Bills. JTo is 
impenitent, and the Ipswich Cuuciiskin has not requested him 
to resign. What can he clearer thau that the relation of 
Caucus and member is ono of perfect freedom and indepen- 
dence ? A good many thibgs, we think, can be clearer. Tlw 
state of the case is this. Thu Ipswich Radical Association, liko 
tho majority of Radical Associations throughout the country, 
cared for nothing and nobody at. the last election but tho 
defeat of the late Government. They were apparently so des- 
perately hard put to it for a candidate that they had to order 
unu from. Birmingham. Birmingham sent them Mr. Jesse Ceilings 
— famous in his native town for n ertnin Afghan meeting. Tho 
mere selection of such a candidate told its own tale. Mr. (killings, 
of whom wo dedre to speak with all respect, is in no sense a man 
of mark, except as being un able and determined party organizer, 
lie has no claim to represent Ipswich or any other place except 
this. In electing such a man Ipswich gave, him practically carte 
blanche ; but. it. is said there was one thing marked on tho whito 
licket, and that was “ support Mr. Gladstone.” The remark may 
be inin.eeut, or it may ho guileful. In tho first place, the so-called 
opposition which Air. (.hillings hns given was a perfectly harmless 
and playful opposition. It wan tho sort, of thing that a party man 
can give himself tho luxury of, with tho chance of acquir- 
ing a reputation for independence and the certainty of not 
damaging his party. In the second place, by selecting one of Mr. 
Clnmiberliiiii’s tail, Ipswich hud practically said to its selection 
“Wo want vou to loJlow Mr. ( Miamberlaiii.” Mr. Callings did 
follow Mr. Chamberlain very faithfully, though ho did not follow 
the President of the Board of Trade. Not being in office, ho was 
not obliged to go through tlie pleasant, little form of tergiversation 
to which his superiors Accommodated themselves so gracefully. 
But we can go further into the question than this. Does anybody 
really think that such opposition as Mr. Oollings indulged in dis- 
pleased the Government lie was sent to support? He must bo 
very young who docs. The remarkable irritation which Mr. 
Gladstone showed on Tuesday night at a chanco remark 
of Mr. Justin McCarthy’s might be a useful study for political' 
youth of t hit kind. It has been sufficiently evident all 1 
along that tho Government have been only too anxious not to get 
into real opposition with men of Mr. Collingg’s type. Had the 
whole of their party voted with them in the measures to which 
they were so reluctantly driven by tho feeling of common sense and* 
justice which still exists (perhaps owing to habit) in England, the 
extreme Radical section of electors might have indulged in a 
revolt. Tho apparent or real independence of persons like Mr. 
Callings lias served as a safety valve, saving them from this 
danger, while it has not been of a kind calculated to do them tho 
least practical harm. Meanwhile,. Mr. CollingB’s own attitude 
— which, were it not for his indiscreet eulogist, we should not 
criticize— is certainly not one which can be regarded as a noble 
spectacle, the nobility of which is due to the caucus and to the 
innate excellences of democratic sentiment. Mr. Callings, bo it 
remembered, has differed from tho Government on a point which' 
is, to strict democratic, tempers, the very article of an orthodox or 
heretical Government. The defection of Mr. Gladstone and his 
colleagues from tlie groat Radical principle that every one not a 
Tory should be allowed to do what he pleases, is vital to the whole 
scheme of politics. Mr. Oollings ought at once to assume an 
irreconcilable attitude, and to wash his hands of a Government of 
buckshot and brutality. But ho. does nothing of tho kind. The 
Government, is still a good stick to beat Tories with, useful 
to provont inconvenient religious censuses, and to help on tho 
golden age of misrule by little and little. So Mr. Colhngs con- 
dones the crime of the Coercion Bill, satisiied with haring 
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washed his own hands of that. Probably the day’s service at 
O’Neil's Farm has a littlo gilded over the night’s exploit at St. 
Stephen's. The crime of coercing Connaught is pardoned, 
for tho sake of the magnanimous surrender of the Transvaal; 
the wickedness of making Irishmen pay their debts, for the 
sake of tho virtue of restoring to Dutchmen what is admitted to 
be their own, after being well beaten for keeping it. On the 
whole, we fear that wo cannot accept Mr. Colli ngss name, re- 
spectable as it may be in itself, as a guarantee of the blessings of 
democracy. The Pall Mall must procure us better assurance. Wo 
like not the security. 


QUESTIONS LEFT OUT. 

T HE humours of the Census soem to have been tolerably abund- 
ant. The members of the working German colony in .Soho 
looked on tho paper as one of the diversions which are provided for 
tyrants by the blood and iron slaves of our corrupt society. Tho 
clergy in some country districts saw in tho Census paper an ex- 
cellent opportunity for collecting subscriptions towards new 
churches. The poor people in Whitechapel thought tho questions 
were a new dodge of the School Hoard, which they seem to re- 
gard with superstitious awe, as n purely malevolent power. On the 
other hand, a number of persons write to the papers complaining 
bitterly that they never received tho papers at all, which, .with 
truly British ingenuity, they appear to consider a grievance. Other 
thinkers, of a statistical turn of mind, regret that such splendid 
opportunities of collecting information have been partially 
neglected. They would like the Census returns to have been con- 
structed on tho principle of these ** sociological ” charts which are 
compiled for Mr. Spencor, and by aid of which the philosopher 
can frame a theory of the origin of any institution, from religion 
to fermented liquors. By setting some dozen adroit questions, 
an inquiring Government might have enjoyed the advantages, 
without condescending to tho tricks, of Iiaroun A1 Raschid, aud 
might have found out what people really think of them. 

Even as things stand there were some odd questions on tho list. 
The Americans are a curious people, and one or two of the 
queries were almost of American inquisitiveness. Tliero is a well- 
known anecdote of an American who travelled in tho same mil- 
way carriage with an English lady dressed in deep mourning. 
“ Loss, ma’am P ” he said. The lady admitted her bereavement. 
" Recent P ” t{ Yes.” " Husband or father ? ” The victim, now 
in tears, murmured u Husband.” “ Leave you pretty comfortable P ” 
On this the unlucky woman withdrew behind a newspaper ; and 
the inquirer exclaimed to another stranger, She Booms kind o’ 
stuck-up, like.” Wo have a tolerably distinct recollection of an 
American census-paper in which the public were asked how often 
it had been convicted, for what offence, and what term of punish- 
ment had been endured. These aro very pertinent inquiries, and 
the answers would afford much useful information as to the grati- 
fying diminution of crimo, tho percentage of fraudulent directors, 
and tho chances of ropentance offered to the converted criminal. 
Our Census stops short of these queries, but Asks, rather curiously, 
about our u infirmities/’ aud whether they are casual or congenital. 
This flection must have opened a playing-field to the domestic 
humourist, who found in them an easy opportunity of satirizing 
the failings of his fumily. Other questions wore almost as petty as 
those with which Mr. McCarthy, Mr. Arthur Arnold, and other 
membera beguile tho tedium of tho House of Commons. u Ja 
it true that some one said it was hardly worth while to toll a 
Land-Leaguer that his chimney is on fire ; hut, after all, we may 
as well rap him up P ” This is the kind of problem that Irish 
members think worthy of the attention of the House ; and we 
may infer that, when the Irish Republic gets founded, the Census 
papers will ask, “ Who fears to speak of ’98 P ” and other questions 
of equal gravity. But our own authorities showed similar curiosity 
when they asked barristers to declare whether they practised or 
not, and requested men of letters to state the branch of study to 
whioh they devoted themselves. Can this singular question be 
intended to facilitate the endowment of research out of the funds 
of a Disestablished Church P Will tho man of letters, who is 
giving bis time and energy to elucidating the connexion between 
raysterieB of the Oabiri and the Mandaa rite of O-ta-pe, receive 
some morning a letter from Mr. Gladstone notifying his succession 
to the revenues of a deanery P Probably but few men of letters 
have answered a rather needless aud impertinent question, though 
it would certainly be interesting to know how many writers 
neglected by a vain people have written themsolves down as poets. 

There aro many much more important questions to bo decided 
than the proportion of poets, philosophers, and historians in the 
British islands. Most people are fluent when they talk about 
themselves, and probably the majority of the publio would have 
eagerly seized a chance* of giving information about their own 
opinions. ^ Even in this age, when people say we all write, 
many millions of our fellow-creatures are “ blue-moulded,” as 
the I rishman said, for want of a chance of expressing their ideas. 
Newspapers cannot print all the letters they receive, and the 
editors of magazines aro still more chary of their space. Hence 
the popularity of examinations among ambitious ladies. Though 
no one but the examiner knows what they have to say, they un- 
bosom themselves of their intellectual store with fluency and plea- 
sure. Iiencc, too, tho former popularity of albums, in which 
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people were asked to name their favourite flower, their favourite 
hero, their favourite author. We believe that a supplementary 
schedule of this sort, to be Ailed up or left alone at will, would 
have given sincere delight to many millions of eager persons who, 
at present, cannot get a hearing. In a trial which has been filling 
tho newspapers this week, it appeared that a lady asked her 
ghostly aaviser “ whether she was likely to have babies in the 
spirit world.” The friend replied with confidence that she was 
sure to have spirit-babies, that this great void in her nature would 
certainly be satisfied. Millions of people have the same kind of 
desire to speak their minds in semi-public way. In this world 
they are condemned to lack satisfaction, except in the rare cases 
when they appear as witnesses in a trial. Then they do their best 
to deliver themselves of their ideas on all topics, but are apt to be 
snubbed by persons in authority. A supplementary census would 
give them, overy ten years, the chance which otherwise must be 
deferred till they can secure an opportunity in the spirit-world. 

Questions of a personal nature would, of course, be most 
welcome. Any one who studies the answers to correspondents in 
the cheap weekly papers will readily discover the kind of topic 
that most provokes dissension and discussion. “ Did you marry 
your cousin, and how do you like it as far as you have gone P ” 
would be a query somewhat in the Btyle of Artemus Ward, but 
by no means purely otiose or useless to science. Indeed, so 
desirable ure answers to this question that an inquirer who bears 
a name renowned in science through several generations has 
issued his own private catechism on the subject. The results so 
far have been unsatisfactory, and absolutely no scientific con- 
clusion can be based upon them. Again, much would be learned 
if every one were asked whether he has been vaccinated, and how 
often, and whether he haB suffered from small-pox. By this 
means a body of ovidonce would bo obtainod which might pos- 
sibly convince even the most unreasonable of all crotcheteers — the 
people who oppose compulsory vaccination os a tyrannous in- 
fringement of tiio liberty of the subject to make himself a dan- 
gerous nuisance. Tho members of infinitesimal majorities, however, 
rather glory in being “ in tho right with two or three,” as Mr. 
Hughes so constantly quotes Mr. Lowell, and in the conviction that 
tho opinion of many millions is always in the wrong. The 
question of spoiling reform might also be submitted to an experi- 
mental plebiscite. But hero the results are very uncertain, for 
the number of persona who would like to spell as the spirit moves 
them may bo very considerable, and its weight would be thrown 
into the scale of Mr. Tito Pagliardini, Mr. Max Muller, and the 
other aliens who are eo patriotically anxious to improve tho 
English language out of existence. The late general election 
proved that no one who merely resides in London and beyond the 
sweet influences of tho Shields Gazette and of the Northern Echo 
knows what tho people really think about politics. A supple- 
mentary question or two in the Census would throw much light 
on important matters of which we are condemned to remain in 
utter ignorance. il What do you think of tho surrender of Laing’s 
Nek and portions of Natal to the Boers P” would be a very good 
test-question; also, “ Do you regard property as a feudal wrong ? ” 
If the people in their millions wore to reply to the former question 
that they ure proud of the transaction, and to the latter in the 
affirmative, it is pluin that investors in English securities would 
remove their wealth, and that there would oe a new exodus of 
the patriots. In a small vessel, about the size of the Mayiflower 
(it would hold them all, including Mr. Ashmead Bartlett), they 
would steer for “ lands indiscoveruble in the unheard-of West,” 
and would leave behind the morality of the Pall Mall Gazette , 
and u the military impotence of England.” On the other hand, 
the popular answer might bo much more satisfactory, and we 
might be permitted to hope that the People does not really go in 
for a policy of foreign surrender and domestic confiscation. * 

Turning from politics to art and the deeply important questions 
of “ culture/’ the compilers of the Census might find out whether 
the People is not dreadfully bored with pictures of M aesthetes,” 
and sincerely anxious that some new kind of joke might be in- 
vented. At the same time, a properly constructed schedule 
would show how many aesthetic people are actually in existence 
at this moment. We imagine that, if these fanatics were subjected 
to a real persecution, like Monotheists in ancient Israel, and 
Uniatea in orthodox Russia, no pitiful person would find it neces- 
sary to hido them by fifties in a cave. A very small, self-con- 
tained cave would conceal tho whole congregation, and leave room 
for both the antagonistic sects of Positivists — far the Society of 
Painter Etchers and for Mr. Whistler. The last Census re- 
turns but one contained, we believe, under the head of Pro- 
fessions, “ Sophists— > 2 .” The two sophists were young bachelors 
with their first reading party, and they chose to desig- 
nate their profession by the appropriate name readily suggested 
by their studies. Under the head of “ Professional ^Esthetes " 
we cortainly do not think that more than two would be recorded, 
while gap have been made — “ the ranks that were thin have been 
thinned —in the numbers of ladies who are beauties by profession. 

A proper investigation into professions and modes of securing a 
livelihood would enlighten us as to the number of buffoons and 
diners-out, of social touts who give " tips ” about the people they 
n\eet to the papers, of directors of Companies, of promoters ppfe- 
gold mines in London and the country, and of translators of ' 
Horace. Even as things are, a wondering world may learn from 
the new Census tho precise quantity of novelists at present labour- 
ing in our midst. Lastly, we should like to have seen well- 
directed inquiries made as to the proportion of people who could 
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ffointo court and sweat that they had seen one or more ghosts. 
Froth queries each as these science would reap invaluable stores 
of knowledge, while the respondents would be enabled to unbosom 
themselves at the expense of the nation. 


THE UNIVERSITY BOAT RACE. 

I T is not unsatisfactory to think that any one of the sixteen 
young men who rowed yesterday from Putney to Mortlnke 
may congratulate himself on having, according to reasonable pro- 
bability, very many years to live, and may hope to date the begin- 
ning of a successful career from the time when he tirst strengthened 
himself bv rowing, and first begun to expand his chest and enlarge 
his musettes in the effort to gain that poBt of highest honour— 
a place in the University Eight. Such, at least, is the legitimate 
conclusion to be drawn from the only trustworthy statements 
with regard to the effect of rowing on health which are to bo 
found. These, as we need hardly say, are contained in tho 
book on “ University Oars/’ which Dr. Morgan published 
come ten years ago, a work which 1ms naturally been ac- 
cepted with enthusiasm by many men and by all who 
care for athletic pursuits, but has not received the general 
attention it deserved. Dr. Morgan wrote, it may fairly be presumed, 
with the object of vindicating what had boon his own pursuit, 
his favourite pursuit;. He sought to show that rowing, even 
when practised with great austerity, had no bad effect whatever on 
health j but was likely, on the whole, to havo a good effect on 
health, and he certainly proved his points, unless careful reasoning 
And elaborate statistics, which have never been disputed or denied, 
are to he disregarded. But Dr. Morgan, though he hardly seemed 
conscious of it himself, did a great deal more in his remarkable 
treatise than defend the practice of rowing races, nnd show that, 
so far from tending to shorten life, it tended, on the whole, to 
prolong it. He showed by the facts which he took so much 
trouble to collect and digest how strong may bo the influ- 
ence of superstition amongst tho most highly educated classes. 
For many years a superstition — and it is us absurd a superstition 
■as that which makes a negro adorn liis fetish — Las provailed that 
pulling iu boat races, and especially in tho University boat race, 
was likely to do grievous harm, and, in many cases, to shorten 
life. It may bo said with perfect safety tlmt this idea rosted on 
no evidence whatever. It lias often been said formerly, and is 
sometimes said now, that men who pulled iu the University Eight 
were generally short-lived, and frequently died of disease of the 
heart. It would have been just as true to assert that men who 
had pulled in a University Eight commonly died early of delirium 
tremens. How the superstition arose it is difficult to conjecture, 
but it is far from extinct now, and assuredly was very 
generally prevalent until Dr. Morgan’s book appeared, lie, 
an preparing his work, was content to do what the Irish 
duellist of former days characterized ns despicable, and to 
take refuge in facts. By dint of infinite trouble, he ascer- 
tained what li&d become of most of the men who lmd rowed in 
the University races from 1829 to 1869, and showed that, in so 
far ob statistics were worth anything for such a period, they 
roved, not merely that University oars were by no moans 
estined to be short-lived, but that, on the contrary, they wero 
likely to exceed the ordinary span. With regard to one disease, 
indeed, the result of his researches wad most remarkable. It 1ms 
been, and iB, very commonly supposed that rowing tends to pro- 
duce disease of the heart. Dr. Morgan showed that, in the course 
of 40 years, over which his inquiry extended — that is to say, 
from 1829, in which the first race was rowed, to 1869 — 294 men 
pulled in Univorsity boat races, and that, in 1869, 39 of 
these men were dead. Of theso 39 deaths, three only were due 
to disease of the heart. It is unnecessary to go into elaborate 
statistics, or careful comparison with the ordinary death-rate, 
to prove that this was a very small proportion, and that tho idea 
that men who pull in University races are likely to injure their 
hearts is a pure superstition, which, strangely enough, has pre- 
vailed to a certain extent amongst educated men, but has no more 
roal basis than the many wild superstitions with regard to disease 
which prevan amongst thoso whose reasoning faculties have never 
been exercised. It so happened that this year the statements by 
which Dr. Morgan dispelled what can hardly be described as a vulgar 
prejudice have had peculiar interest, and have been remarkably 
oonfirmed. It was determined that thero should bo a dinner to 
celebrate the fifty-second anniversary of the boat race, which all 
old University oars should be privileged to attend ; and a special 
steamer was set apart to convey the more or less ancient 
champions. There was then an opportunity of judging whether 
men who have pulled in University eights suffer from tho effect of 
their early efiorts ; and certainly, unless thoro has been a remark- 
able survival of the fittest, it must be said that the appearance of 
the occupants of the steamer showed that no reason exists for 
supposing that pulling iu boat races tends to weaken mon or to 
make them prematurely infirm. Clergymen are apt at all times 
of life to show a painful superiority over laymen in physical 
vigour ; but, even allowing for the large number of clergymen 
amongst the Old Guard, it can hardly be denied tkut the appearance 
of the men who from all parts of the country had come to do honour 
to the sport they followed in other days, showed that, if boat 
racing is injurious, it is like the slow poison of Voltaire’s coflee, 
and does not begin to affect a man until be is well past seventy. 


The race which these veterans came to witness was in one 
respect a singular one, and not unworthy of the attention of those 
who remembered the initial boat race and all that followed. More 
than usual difficulty had beon found in judging the respective 
powers of the two crews. The Oxford mon were from the first 
considered the best ; but after the Cambridge crew had been for 
a short time on the Thames it was thought that they were 
greatly improving, aud that they woro likely fairly to match their 
antagonists. The improvement, however, which they Bhowed at 
first did not continue, and on Wednesday the confidence of their 
supporters was rudely shaken, as, after passing a scratch eight, they 
were apparently unable to hold their lead. On Thursday evening 
the best judge amongst the writers on the University race pro- 
nounced that Oxford would win by two lengths : but neverthe- 
less yesterday morning very groat doubt was felt as to the result 
of the contest, and not often bus a University race been more 
uncertain at tho time when the oars first dipped. 

When the lace began, however, this uncertainty was quickly 
dispelled, as, before the two crews had gone far on their course 
yesterday, it became clear that the prophet who has been men- 
tioned wn9 right, and that tho Dark Blue were sure to win. For' 
some time, indeed, tho race seemed even enough. Past Craven 
Cottage, the Crab Tree, and Dorset Villa tho boats were well 
together, nnd, ns they both hugged the northern shore to keep out 
of tho wind, and were very closo to each other, the contest doubt- 
less appeared an exciting one to tho spectators on the river’s Link. 
It was ro only in appearance, however. From the first tho 
greater strength and better finish of Oxford were apparent, 
and, when nt the Distillery they slightly quickened and drew 
a little ahead of their opponents, the result of the race was 
pretty obvious. Although the Oxford boat was but very little 
ahead at Hammersmith Bridge, the struggle was virtually over 
there, as has vory often happened iu matches on tho Putney to 
Mortlnke course. Tho Cambridge mon rowed with great valour, 
according to the wont of Cambridgo men, and up to Chiswick 
kept close to their antagonists ; but after this place was pniwd 
tho Oxford boat drew away, and then, ns usual, the winning 
crew seemed 10 get steadier and steadier, while tho losing crew 
got somowhat wild. As usual, too, Iho steering of the 
losing boat was eccentric ; but perhaps the yawing which was 
vory marked near Barnes Bridge was due to a singular contrivance 
called an American windsail which decorated the bows of the 
Cambridge boat. Jt is not always well to accept Yankee inven- 
tions, and in this enso the Cambridge coxswain must have devoutly 
wished that there had boon more old-fashioned prejudice against 
innovations. In the end, the Oxford crew won by about two and 
a half lengths, and thus tho prophet’s prediction was all 
blit exactly fulfilled; and, perhaps, if the Cambridge steering 
bad been less eccentric, his forecast would havo proved abso- 
lutely light. That there never was any real ground for the uncer- 
tainty which prevailed, and that the Oxford crew was decidedly 
tho totter onn is now clear ; hut if the Cambridge mon were over- 
matched they fought most valiantly, and when they reach that 
ripe old age which Dr. Morgan predicts for them, they* will doubt- 
less be able to say that, since that d ny, few beaten crews havo 
made a better figlit than they did. With rogard to the veterans 
who came to see the contest, it is greatly to be hoped that none 
of them caught cold in the very bitter east wind whieii pre- 
vailed, as any accidental illness amongst University oars would 
tend to falsify Dr. Morgan’s conclusions, and perhaps materially 
to retard the progress of knowledge 


. THE EARTHQUAKE AT CHIOS. 

A N agreoable historian of literature, with perhaps some levity, 
has described the queen of our King Arthur as “ tres sujotto 
a etro enlevue.” If the matter wero not too serious for a jest, 
the unfortunate island of Chios might bo described as very sub- 
ject to bo devastated. Its authentic history almost begins with 
the sufferings it underwent in the struggle for Ionian independence 
against Persia, nnd iu times which are still recent it was long 
known ns the scene of the famous massacre to thousands who had 
a very dim idea of it us the possible birthplace of Homer or tho 
source of the most famous of that Creek wine which is somehow 
or other so unpalatable to modern palates. The massacre of Scio, 
which destroyed tho prosperity of tho island for some quarter of a 
century, and fired tho imagination of Delacroix and Victor 
Hugo, was in some sort the fault of the inhabitants, owing to 
their imprudent mixture ol* rash participation in the rebellion 
and absolute dofencclessnc$s at home. Ibid the Germans boon in the 

E lace of the Turks they would hardly have perpetrated quito so 
ideous a massacre ; but the Sciote Francs-Timirs who joined tho 
privateers of independence would probably have brought down a 
similar punisluncnt in kind, if not in degree, on their friends. The 
disaster which in the present week has come upon the most 
flourishing of all tho Greek islands now under Turkish sway is a 
wholly unprovoked one. All that part of tho world is more or 
less menaced by earthquakes, and the singular alterations of land 
and sea at Santorin are among the most notable of similar pheno- 
mena in recent times. But for the most part earthquakes in the 
Levant are rather frequent than especially disastrous. People are 
prepared for them; Louses and other buildings lire constructed 
accordingly, and a trembling of tho earth is a matter of little con- 
cern. The earthquake of Sunday seems to have nearly coincided 
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with gfrimlar but milder shocks fit Zanie, which is, perhaps; the 
chief centra of earthquakes in Europe. Prom the comparatively 
imperfect details which havo yet been received, the extent and the 
violence of the disturbance must have been equally great. Chios 
is separated from the mainland by a strait eight miles wide, 
across which the shocks spread to the neighbourhood of Smyrna. 
The chief town of the island is described as being wholly in 
3 ‘uius, and most of the others — Chios, be it remembered, is some 
thirty miles long, and, though it has not recovered the massacre, 
very populous — as having suffered only less. The actual casual- 
ties in such disasters uve generally exaggerated, and it may be 
Loped that the reported loss of between three and five thousand 
lives may be reduced. But a town of six thousand stone houses 
is not thrown into ruins iu a moment like a structure of cards 
without serious results to human life and limb, and the fluttering 
from homelessness and loss of tho means of living must probably 
exceed by far that occasioned by tho actual calamity. 

There are not many questions which arc more debated than the 
cause of earthquakes, and their connexion with one another. Hut 
that throe such accidents as those of Agram, Ischia, and Chios 
should, merely as a coincidence, follow each other nt short in- 
tervals, within a limited area, is hardly to be credited. Among 
tho pieces of not very vigorous fun which tho early days of scien- 
tific congresses produced, miders of tho IntjuUhby Legends may 
remomber tho suggested theory that the earth was a custard pud- 
ding, underdone about the Hog of Allen and a trifle overbaked in 
the Isle of Portland. That there must bo some slackness of crust 
in the central region of thu Mediterranean is pretty evident from 
the whole history of Etna, and Vesuvius, and Zunto, and recently 
of Agram, which is not far from tho coast, of Ischia and of Chios. 
Although it would bo rather rash to generalize too much on the sub- 
ject, it certainly would appear 1 hat the neighbourhoods most subject 
to volcanic and seismic inti lienees are often exceptionally fertile, and 
thus suffer juore in proportion than they would otherwise do. 
Zunto itself is tho most flourishing of the Ionian Islands, just as 
Chios is the most nourishing of the islands of Joniu ; but whereas 
in Xante the very frequency of the scourge makes it comparatively 
harmless (iusst as St. Petersburg is said to bn the city in tlio world 
where cola is least felt), Chios, less well prepared, scorns to have 
suffered more. The now city of Castro, which ro^o on tho ruins 
of the old, is smaller and probably less solidly built, though solid 
building is a dubious advantage in an earthquake. Of course 
tho first thing that occurs to tho reader when ho hears of events of 
this kind is ft query whether science, which in Mr. Browning's sense 
“intends greatly ” nowadays, caunot do anything, not in the way 
of modifying, but of foretelling, these disasters. The scourge of 
hurricanes and typhoons has lost much of its terrors since meteor- 
ology has been more regularly studied, and the simple signs of 
approaching storm have been recognized. But the dialer science of 
seismology has scarcely made parallel ndvnuces. Tho obstacles in 
the way of the so advances are sufficiently enay to discover. In 
tho first place, the science itself is scarcely out of tho hypothetical 
stage. It is still interesting to theorise in a facile manner about 
the cooling of the crust of tho earth, and the repetition on a 
large scale of the phenomenon which about Christ mas- time is apt 
to hoist tho British cook with her own boiler, and the formation of j 
earth waves, which behave like water waves, and so forth. More- 
over, the difficulties which besot accurate observation are exceed- 
ingly great. There is hardly a single regular observatory of this 
class of phenomena except the famous one of Professor Balm i or i 
at Vesuvius, and to make observation really capable of being fer- 
tile there ought to be scores and hundreds all over the earths sur- 
face. The perpetually quaking Littoral of tho Andes, the huge 
volcanic district of Malaysia and the Northern Pacific, especially the 
latter, must he regularly observed before general inferences become 
possible. Even then the inquiry would be a somewhat unsatis- 
factory one, because the surface disturbances, which alone are 
capable of observation, are only symptomatic, uie^ effects, of 
other phenomena (if tho misuse of tho word may be pardoned), 
which do not appear. On tho whole, the general tendency of 
mankind in eartnquaking regions is to acquiesce in its earth- 
quakes, perhaps, as Mr. Buckle held, with superstition and awe, 
certainly with a kind of more or less business-like fatalism. You 
get out of the ruins of your house (that is, if you can, and are 
not imprisoned under it liko the hapless Controller of Chios, who 
Los been heard calling for help for days from his dungeon), re- 
build it, and go on till tho next earthquake. The attitude, mutatie 
mutandis, is somewhat that of a Thames farmer in relation to 
floods, with the additional excuse that, while the floods are wholly 
provcntible, the earthquakes am not in the least so, and could at 
tho best only be foreseen, and their destructive effects minimized, 

' Tho business-like Greek mind has utilized this calamity for poli- 
tical purposes in a very curious way. The Turkish Government,, 
under whose dominion the Sciotes are, is never greatly given to 
help its subjects, holding with a semblance of logic that taxpayers 
ought to help the State, aud that the State has no business to help 
taxpayers. But modern Sultans are often personally generous in 
such cases. Besides, Chios is in the immediate neighbourhood of 
wealthy Greek communities, and other communities of the same 
nation scattered about the world are also abundantly provided with 
resources. That the Greek merchants of London and Lancashire alone 
could put Chios on its legs again without feeling the loss is tolerably 
certain. More than this, it so happens that Chios is under the imme- 
diate rule of the most energetic and capable of Turkish provincial 
Governors. Midhat Pasha is at Smyrna, and, although Midhat has 
his enemies, even those enemies do not deny that when he takes a 


thing in hand he is apt to ge through witty it jEfah* i®3» flhtoa. 
in hand; and, with the aid of private c&ertty-r-iB vftyfch* if it ha 
required, England is not likely to he backward — and of the assist* 
once of foreign mon-of-war who have already been sent to thesuot, 
there is little doubt that things will speedily be pat as straight 
as fate permits. The Greek Government, however, which is 
drilling its troops and buying its torpedoes for the purpose of 
attacking Turkey, has thought lit to send official assistance to 
Chios. A better act could hardly have been done with a worse 
grace. If the Government of King George encouraged it* 
subjoots to be privately liberal with their gifts to. those 
of the same faith and language as themselves, nobody 
could find fault with it; but official interference at such * 
moment is in singularly bad taste. A certain number of French* 
men have never forgiven England for sending, as thev are wont 
to put it, “ Des pomines de terre dans noire agonic, ten years 
ago. It is indeed difficult in this case to be quite sure whether 
the insult of supposing potatoes to be proper food for a high 
Gallic stomach, or the injury of giving bread instead of a stone 
(that is to say, a stone flung at the Prussians), is the crime 
charged upon luckless Albion. But if England had at the moment 
been straining her utmost to prepare an invasion of France, and 
ostentatiously endeavoured to confer benefits on some of the 
persons whose allegiance sho wished to have transferred to her, 
there might have been some ground for wrath. However, the 
Sciotes gain, and that is tho principal point. If Midhat fa wise 
(and he is not generally thought, to be foolish), he will carry 
out Captain Balge tty’s principles, and lose no opportunity 
of securing “ pro cant,” whether it comes from an enemy or 
a friend. After all, revolt in ChioB is very little to be 
feared. The Greeks of these Eastern islands may take plea- 
sure when they uio in safe neutral keeping, as the Cypriotes are, in 
passing patriotic resolutions, but they arc not, as a rule, with the 
exception of the Cretans, polemically given. Indeed, the peace- 
fulne^a and industry of the inhabitants of Chios make the catas- 
trophe which has fallen on them all the moru to be regretted. 
There are so few parts of the Turkish Empire where tho people, 
undisturbed by foreign agitation or intestine strife, really ciutivale 
the garden honestly and industriously, that the grievous blow in- 
flicted ou one of them is particularly to be lamented. It is, 
indeed, lmrdly possible that the ingenuity even of au English 
demagogue should discover the earthquake of Chios to be the work of 
the liemlish Turk, or see in the transference of tho island to Greece 
nn infallible preventive of such disasters in future. But the 
blow is an additional strain upon Turkish finance at a moment 
when it is already strained to the uttermost, and must cripple tho 
resources of a small but prosperous part of tho Sultans remaining 
dominions. 


KAILWAY OUTKAGKS. 

T HE excitement which followed tho murder of Mr. Briggs by 
tho notorious Muller in a railway-carriage led to the adoption 
of certain precautionary measures by which a passenger who found 
liis personal safety in danger might communicate with the guard. 
It will bo noticed that this arrangement assumes that the arrival 
of the otliciol and of assistance arc identical. A cose in which the 
Company's servants would send on the victims of a murderous 
assault, together with their assailants, to tho next station without 
interference rather than delay the train does not seem to have 
been hitherto contemplated ; but it appears, for all that, to be th* 
custom on the Metropolitan District Kailway. A recent polio* 
case illustrates this, os well as other dangers of travelling “ by 
underground.” The report slates that an elderly man, named 
Iiicklitig, and his wife got into a third-class carriage of the- 
District Kail way train nt tho Mansion House Station, th* 
compartment being occupiod by six labouring men, who began 
to uba such foul lauguuge that the husband was obliged to 
remonstrate, and hoped they would not offend hit wife's oar* 
with such shocking conversation. The men at once set on 
the couple, kicked them, blackened the wife's eye, and injured 
her by a kick in the side. The unfortunate Hickling him- 
self was kicked more than a dozen times, and had, according 
to his testimony at tho Westminster Police-court, been spitting 
blood ever since, liis face was smothered in blood. Tim wife 
screamed out for mercy, but as well as being knocked down 
and Icicked, bad her "purse, money, and ticket stolen. At 
Westminster station the guard of the train was colled, but th* 
men were not ejected from the carnage, And it woe during the 
journey from Westminster to St. James's Park that the wont 
part of the assault was committed. It would have been prudent 
at least to have separated the injured persona from their brutal 
assailants, and so have prevented the “ worst part.of the assault ” ; 
but we learn from the guard’s testimony that, though his attention 
was called to the disturbance, and he requested the men to leave th* 
carriage, they would not do so ; he added that u the train was de- 
layed three minutes.” Another witness, James North, Station 
Inspector at St. James’* Park, stated that, when the train came in,, 
and he was told what had occurred, he advised the complainant 
and hie wife to get out and change into another compartment. 
Prosecutor did not at the time charge any of the men. enffi h* 
(witness) could not keep the tram waiting. When at lengft * 
constable did arrive, five of the men ran away and. the sixth wee 
arrested. Mr. Partridge very naturally said he thought th* 
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fOeb% onrder had been eomaiitted? The inspector indignantly 
flOBweiua thut'thm were enough officials present for ordinary occa- 
sions, and replied to the question about murder that of coarse they 
would stop everything* for that. It is at least satisfactory to know 
that if murder had actually been committed the inspector would have 
taken the somewhat unusual occurrence into consideration, and 
stopped everything, though of course it is unreasonable to suppose 
that the trein could be allowed to he delayed more than three 
minutes for so ordinary an incident as that ot* kicking an old man 
and his wife nearly to death. The one ruffian who did fall into 
the hands of justice received the somewhat inadequate sentence of 
six months’ hard labour. 

A correspondent of the Daily News makes the gruesome sug- 
gestion that two instances which have lately occurred of muti- 
lated bodies being found on the metals of the same lino of railway 
without any due as to how they came there may bo referred to 
assaults similar to that related above, and puts forward the uncom- 
fortably hypothesis that they may havo been thrown out of window 
to avoid detection, on the well-Jrnown principle that “ dead men 
tell no tales.” Wo are loth to accept this theory with the sweep- 
ing condemnation of the labouring class which it implies, but 
we must confess that the British “ labouring man ’ is not alto- 
gether a desirable travelling companion. Ho is certainly addicted 
to using foul language, and, as tho case in question proves, lie is 
wont to resent any remonstrance on this score with unnecessary 
emphasis. lie is also prone to carry tho principle of non-ini orven- 
tion rather too far, and would perhaps no more think of interfering 
with a fellow-workman who happened to bo assaulting an inoffend- 
ing person than one country gentleman would dream of interfering 
with another in the interests of a hunted fox. Such an instance 
■did actually occur last Christmas Day, when a hawker at Wake- 
field maltreated his wife before two hundred people, who 
■calmly declared that it was no business of theirs, and doubt- 
less thought that & man had a perfect right to correct his own 
household. As this person shortly afterwards emphasized his 
remonstrances with a red-hot poker, and killed the poor woman, 
he naturally passed the limit of the law's forbearance, and was 
very properly sentenced to death and executed for tho crime. 
The too muscular and combative labourer chiefly affects third- 
class carriages, and the obvious suggestion occurs that, respectable 
people should avoid this particular class. Unfortunately difficulties 
•exist in the way of carrying out this plan, not tho least being that 
u respectable people ” very frequently cannot aff ord to travel by a 
higher class. It certainly does seem a hardship upon such persons 
to expose them to the chance of being kic ked to death and thrown 
out of window, if they happen to entertain an objection to 
shocking language, and are imprudent enough to express it. 
But even firsl-closB carriuges, ns things go, are nut abso- 
lutely safe retreats. Not long ago au enterprising young high- 
wayman bought a first-class ticket ou the “ Metropolitan,” Jbr ti 
friend who was carrying his employers money-bags, with the sole 
intention of offering him, like Fair Rosamond, the choice between 
a bowl (or, rather, bottle) of pohon and another lethal weapon. 
It is true that, by an error of judgment, ho selected a walking- 
stick us his alternative, not reflecting that such an implement is, 
as a Yankee would say, “ onreliable ” ns an instrument of murder. 
But there are objections even to being beaten about tho head with 
a hickory stick. A more practical recommendation, which wo 
would suggest, with the deepest respect for the Metropolitan 
Railway Companies, is that they should put a more liberal in- 
terpretation upon tho number of officials necessary for “ ordinary 
purposes,” and attach a little less importance to slightly delaying 
a train. It is true that this might entail a little extra expense, 
and perhaps necessitate tho running a train less per diem ; hut 
It would probably come cheaper iu the end. 

Any one who has a fair knowledge of gymnastics, and who is 
Able to recognize nt a glanco each of tho numerous trains that dart 
in and out of the Underground stations, stands a fnir chance of 
Arriving at his destination without a broken nock. Jlut tho inex- 

n 'anced traveller who hesitates is lost. While he is loudly 
ing about for Borne official to direct him, his train moves on, 
and should he at tho Inst moment discover it, and malm a dive for a 
•compartment, lie will not unlikely fall out upon the platform and 
be taken up and fined “ for attempting to enter a railway-carriage 
while it is in motion,” if even worse do not befal him. What r is 
yet more germane to the matter before us is that he may arrive 
at and leave station after station without tho possibility of 
communicating with any official except the man who slams the 
doors, who, if the perturbed one protrudes a suppliant hand 
will probably jamb it between the hinges. A whole compartment 
full of roughs may thcrelbro maltreat an uncongenial fellow- 
passenger with impunity, if they take tho simple precaution of 
bolding him down while the train stays at a station ; if the 
worst comes to tho worst, they can, as suggested, pitch him out 
upon the metals in the tunnel. 

These are no mere fanciful alarms ; the danger exists as really 
us did the possibility of murder in a single compartment under tho 
old system upon the longer railway journeys, and should be at 
once guarded against. In this case the remedy is, as Mr. Part- 
ridge suggested, the employment of a more efficient staff’, and, we 
would add, a slight extension of the time allowed for halting. A 
constable ought to bo in attendance on every platform, aiid it 
might form part of his duty to give information to passengers. 


The attack on tho unfortunate couple, Stickling and bis wife, is a 
disgrace to the railway authoritios.uod ought to cull for a more 
searching investigation, such as takes place when a collision or any 
other untoward u accident” has happened.- The evidence. given at 
the Westminster Police-court conclusively proves that a violent 
assault was committed without provocation; that the victims 
appealed for protection ; and tlrnt the officials, after becoming cog- 
nizant of the fact, took no steps to rescuo them, but allowed them 
to proceed in the same carriage with their now more infuriated 
and brutal assailants. Tho escape of five of the inculpated persons 
shows still greater stupidity or negligence ; for, if it were impos- 
sible to arrest tho offenders then and there, tho telegraph might 
have been used, and tho means of egress at the next station barred 
until tho constables nrrived. Considering the violent nature of 
the attack, it seems strange that the other persons who witnessed 
it, and who gave evidenco before tho magistrate, did not them- 
selves interfere ; but tho cowardice or indifference of tho spectators 
is no excuse for tho incompetence and barbarity of the officials. 
The system under which such an event was possible ought to bo 
thoroughly overhauled, and it should be onco for all definitely 
understood that tho persons of travellers are to bo respected, oven 
at tho risk of delaying the tram for a minuio or two. Such a delay 
under tho block system, by which wo believe tho trains are run, 
could not involve any greater misfortune tliau the general delay of 
tho traffic for tho day to tho extent named*, if it does, so much the 
worse for tho system, and so much the greater tho necessity lor its 
reform. Tho old war between tho safety of the public and tho 
amount of tho shareholders’ dividends is still being waged, and 
almost every victory von for the former is gained at. some sacrifice 
of life and limb. Poor HicklingV injuries will at least have called 
attention to a new and unexpected danger, and to the existence of 
delects either in the system or tho working of tho line which de- 
mand instant remedies. 


THE DRAIN OF GOLD TO NEW YORK. 

• r pHK persistent drain of gold to New York is causing Borne 
A. anxiety amongst business men. During tlm past two years 
wo have been accustomed to large shipments in the autumn ; but 
usually at this season the export ceases, and iu a couple of montha 
more wo should rather expect to see money accumulating in New 
York, and perhaps llowing back to Europe. This year, however, 
the shipments have continued, and there is some apprehension lest 
they may increase now that the spring is upon us, and the cur- 
rency is tending to expand there ns well as tins side of tho 
Atlantic. During tho past two years tho export of gold from Europe 
to the United Slates has not been less than 30 millions sterling, 
while the whole production of the American mines lias been re- 
tained at homo for fully four years. There has thus been ati un- 
broken absorption of gold to the amount of at least 60 millions 
sterling during lour years iu succession, and yet the demand for 
tho metal seems not to be satisfied. For sineo New Years Day 
nearly 2A- millions more have been withdrawn from the Bank of 
England for New York, and there have also been shipments from 
Paris and irom Hamburg, Here in England we have not found any 
inconvenience from this steady oiitilow. There are still about 28 
millions sterling of gold in the Bunk of England— Umt is, not 
much less than twehu months ngo— and more than there had 
been at the same season during three out of tho past four 
years. But we have escaped inconvenience at tho expense of 

ranee. 'I he Bank of Franco, indeed, is in danger of being 

drained ol its whole gold supply. At the beginning of 1877 • 

that is, only four years ago— the gold in the Bank of Frauco 
amounted to 60 millions sterling. East, week it did not quite 
amount to 24 millions sterling— in other words, in tho four years 
tho Bank has lost fully thveo-tifths of its gold. The loss in reality 
is very much greater ; for the circulation of the country is being 
steadily d mined ol all the full-weighted gold pieces, until little 
hut under-weighted coins now remain. It is this circumstance 
which suggested to Prince Bismarck tho famous simile we referred 
to a few weeks ago, ol ti coverlet thrown over two persons for 
which it was too small, and lor which each was pulling to get ns 
much as possible lor himxclf. It. is worth while, then, to inquire 
what is tho cause of this extraordinary demand in the United 
States. 

The permanent cause is the extraordinary prosperity of tho 
L nited iStaten. During the extreme depression which followed 
the panic of 1873 the unemployed labourers of the great towns 
betook themselves to tho West, and there tettled upon the 
unoccupied lauds, und pushed cultivation lurllier and further 
into the wilderness A series of abundant harvests rewarded 
their lahouis, and bad seasons in Europe caused uu ex- 
ceptionally great demand for the produce. The agricultural 
classes throughout tho United States in consequence are now en- 
joyiug u prosperity seldom witnessed in any country, and their 
prosperity has reacted upon the whole community. The uilue 
ol land there depends more largely than elsewhere upon the exist- 
ence ot railways. A farm is worth little unless its produce can 
be conveyed to tho Atlantic seaboard to bo shipped to Europe; 
but no matter how lar inlaud in the great, continent it may be, if 
it is within easy reach ot a railroad thorn is always a market lor 
its produce, ami consequently tho farmer is well 1 o\lo. Therefore 
there is an extraordinary rage for railway building all over the 
Union. The panic of 1873 in a measure stopped railway con- 
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etruction for several years ; but since the return of prosperity the 
mania has revived in its full force, and North, South, East, and 
West lines are being* completed, extended, or newly laid out 
with hot haste. This rage for railway building is giving 
an eqnnlly extraordinary impetus to the iron and coal trades. 
So late as 1876 the whole production of pig iron in the United 
States but little exceeded 2 million tons, but last year it exceeded 
4 J million tons. In the four years, that is, the production has 
been more than doubled. And, indeed, comparing 1879 with 
1880, we find the production increased considerably more than 
one-third. I/ast year, in fact, the production was about two-thirds 
of the whole production of the United Kingdom. It will be 
recollected that this production is entirely stimulated by the 
demand for railways, and the employment of labour and profit on 
capital which it indicates is on the same scale in all the works 
ancillary to railway building, ns, for example, in the production 
of iron and steel rails, in tho manufacture of locomotives, and the 
like. It is to be borne in mind, moreover, that the price is in 
truth a monopoly price, there being a protective duty upon iron of 
about 25 per cent. Thus, in every department, both in agricul- 
ture and in manufactures, the population of the United Slates is 
now fully employed. The rates of wages and profits are excep- 
tionally high. 1’robably the world has never before seen so great 
a population enjoying such* extraordinary prosperity. 

Fifty millions of English-speaking people, free from foreign 
apprehensions, and consequently relieved from the necessity of 
keeping up a great army and navy, inhabiting a vast continent, 
are devoting their whole energies to money-making, and conse- 
quently are prospering beyond precedent. Everybody who careB 
to work has money to spend. lligh prices and high wages have 
to be paid, and lurge profits and good incomes are spent froely. 
There is, therefore, an immense demand for money in all its forms, 
not alone at tho centres of industry, but throughout the length 
aud breadth of the continent; in tho remotest villages of the 
least settled territories as well as in New York itself. This, in a 
large measure, accounts for the strange fact that, notwithstanding 
tho extraordinary export of gold from Europe to the United 
States to which we referred above, the gold held by the associated 
banks in that city is actually less now than it was two months 
ago. On the 12th of February the gold held by those banks ex- 
ceeded 13J millions storling; but last Saturday it was very little 
more than 1 1 J millions ; a decrease in seven weeks of 2 millions 
sterling, although, as we have slated above, the export of gold 
from London alone in the past three months exceeded 2$ millions 
sterling, and thero has also been a considerable export from 
Franco. 

The extraordinary prosperity of the United States and tho 
activity of business account, ns we lmvo said, for a largo part of 
the export of gold to which we are referring; but a new cause hAS 
come into operation within the present year. When tho Congress 
that came to an end at the lx*ginning of March met last De- 
cember, it proceeded to pass a Hill for tho refundingof the Five per 
Cents, and Six per Cents, which fall due this year, and it decided, 
contrary to the advice of the Secretary of the Treasury, to refund 
in bonds bearing not more than 3 per cent, interest. As it foresaw 
that such bonds would not be likely to be taken in the open 
market, it proceeded to create an artificial markot for thorn, by 
compelling the national banks to take these bonds. The national 
banks ure bound to lodge, as security for their bunk-note circula- 
tion, bonds of the united States. For every 100/. worth 
of *uch bonds thny are allowed to issue 90/. of notes, and by 
the existing Jaw they are free to lodge any bonds of tho United 
States, whatever rate of interest they bear. By tho Bill, how- 
ever, which Congress passed in its last session, it was pro- 
vided that tho new 3 per cent, bonds alone should be lodged as 
security for the notes. The sharper of the bank managers foresaw 
that, if thin Bill passed, the old bonds which they held would 
certainly fall in the market. Since so largo an amount had to be 
got rid of to make way for the now bonds, the market must inevi- 
tably be over-supplied*, and they proceeded, thereto*, quietly to 
sell some of their own old bonds. There was another motive 
actuating them. They resented the legislation of Congress, and 
they wished to show that such high-handed proceedings could be 
checkmated by the banks. The banks accordingly proceeded to 
withdraw the bonds lodged in the Treasury as security for their 
note circulation, and to do this they were obliged to pay into the 
Treasury the nominal value of those bonds, either in gold or in 
legal tenders. The amount so paid in was really small. It was 
not quite 3} millions sterling, but it created a scare throughout 
tlie United States. If tho banks should not only surrender their 
bank-note circulation, but also pay into the Treasury an equivalent 
amount of legal tenders for the surrender of this circulation, the 
total currency of tho United States would be enormously 
contracted, prices in consequence would fall heavily, and tho 
people engaged iu business would bo unable to obtain the accom- 
modation which they required, and would consequently bo 
placed in a position of tho most extreme embarrassment, if not, 
in fact, compelled to suspend payment. There was, therefore, au 
alarm very nearly approaching to panic, which was only put on 
end to by the vetoing of the Bill by tho late President. Un- 
fortunately, the vetoing of the Bill did not repair the mischief 
which liod boon done. In consequence of the scare the prices of 
stocks on tho New York Stock Exchange fell from 10 to 17 per 
-cent. Those who were compelled to sell lost heavily, and the 
banks themselves, it is understood, suifered severely. It will 
easily be. seen that, if a borrower from one of the banks was 


obliged to sell out at a price 10 or 17 per cent, below that at 
which he had raised money upon hia security, the whole margin 
which he had given would probably have disappeared, and he 
would find himself in a position of tie most extreme embarrass- 
ment. In a great many cases probably the borrower would be 
unable even to satisfy the full demands of the hanks; and the 
banks themselves, finding the security they held so much 
diminished, would often be seriously inconvenienced The 
result has been very heavy losses in all the great towns, 
and no doubt in many of the smaller too; while a feel- 
ing of uncertainty has been generated very unfavourable to 
the banks. People have been made to understand that a. 
quarrel between Congress and the banks may suddenly de- 
prive them of all means of obtaining the accommodation which 
they require iu their business, and such a discovery generated a 
suspiciousness which is not easily allayed. This feeling of alftrm 
has been prolonged by the decision of the Government not to 
allow the hanks to undo what has been done and to resume the 
circulation which they had surrendered. In consequence, there is- 
some contraction of the currency, though not a very great one. 
But the mere contraction is of less effect than tho feeling of un- 
certainty and doubt which is prolonged, and which, above all 
things, is unfavourable to tho banks. Lastly, there is uncertainty 
as to how the Government may provide for the bondB falling due, 
and what effect its action may have on the currency. IIow long 
this fooling may lost it is impossible to say, but as long as it con- 
tinues many of the banks will find it necessary to strengthen them- 
selves by keeping large gold reserves. The banks in New York 
hold the reserves for the whole country, and they are being con- 
stantly drawn upon bv the banks of the interior for more and more 
gold, so thnt, although they have received 3 or 4 millions sterling 
in gold during the current year from England and Franco, without 
reckoning the gold which has been produced in the United States 
itself, they yet hold 2 millions sterling of tho motal less than they 
did seven weeks ugo ; and while their reserves are thus low, and 
tho feeling of uncertainty continues, it is possible that gold may 
contiiiue to bo taken from Europe. It is possible, we say, for wo 
do not think it is very probable, since the country is really fully 
supplied with gold already. But, on the other hand, it is to be 
borne in mind that in the United States, as well as here at home, 
there is always an expansion of the country currency in the months 
of April and May which would tend to keep down the roserves in 
the New York banks, and consequently may prolong the demand 
for gold. 


THE SPRING EXHIBITIONS. 

I N the midst of the bustle and excitement incident on tho 
sending in of works of art to the Royal Academy, the Society 
of Painter-Etchers opened its first exhibition. So much 
has been said about this new Society, and the principles 
of its construction have been subjected to so much hot dis- 
cussion, that its formation has attracted considerable public 
curiosity. Somo three months ago an invitation was sent to 
41 every exhibiting painter or etchor iu the United King- 
dom” — those big words at least are employed by the Council 
in its prefatory note— and the result is the exhibition before us. 
Wo notice, however, tho omission of some distinguished name* 
among English etchers, those of Mr. Whistler, for instance, and of 
Dr. Evershed. However, tho present show is of necessity ten- 
tative, and when we consider the difficulties that stood in tho way 
of the executive Committee, the result is distinctly encouraging. 
Mr. Seymour Haden is the President, and Sir William Drake the 
honorary Secretary, of a Society that already includes on its 
council such men as Messrs. Alma Tadema, Legros, Marks, 
Poynter, and ErncBt George. In future, tho exhibitions of the 
Society must not contain etchings thftt havo been previously 
published, or exhibited ; in the present instance only, owing to th* 
pressure of time, works already familiar to the public Are per- 
mitted on the walls. Of the etchers whose wort is thoroughly 
well known and appreciated, Mr. Seymour linden is represented 
by twelve examples ; Mr. Legros by the same number of those 
admirable etchings in which, to our mind, be attains tho 
vory perfection of poetic simplicity ; Mr. Ernest George by 
five of his singularly attractive studios of architecture; and 
Mr. Ilerkomer by his own portrait and those of his children, 
and by a mezzotint, which soems a little out of place here, though 
beautiful in itself. Having specified these, we may briefly notice, 
in the order of the catalogue, a few specially striking works. Mr. 
Otto Backer (7-21) has learned, more than any recent etcher with 
whose work wo are acquainted, to catch the spirit and style of 
Mtiryon in the treatment of building*; the examples here exhibited 
are old bite of Venice. Mr. Oolin Hunter’s “ Gare Loch ” (118) 
is a study of sea-coast under a wild sky, treated in a veiy broad 
and heroic manner ; his u Towing Fishing-Boats ” ( 122) is scarcely 
less successful. M. Meissonier’s tiny scraps, “From Rabelais’’ 
(124) and 14 The Sergeant” (125), should not be overlooked. Of 
ten examples of Mr. R. W. Macbeth, several arc almost too literal 
renderings of picturos long since familiar to us; “A Sardine 
Fishery ” ( 1 34) is the most peasing. Three American etchers, Mr. 
Duveneck, Mr. S. Colman and Mr. F. 8. Church, demand special 
mention for the fresh and original feeling that pervades their veiy 
skilful etchings, , Mr. Colman* 44 Study from Nature upon Itong 
Island ” ( 1 82) being particularly charming. Mr. Helmick a portraits 
of Carlyle (207 and 208) are very interesting, and would be still 
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more valuable if they were dated. Without doubt, two of the 
finest studies in the whole exhibition are two noble studies of 
cathedrals by Ur. A. II. Haig, “The Quiet Hour” (350) and 
u The Vesper Bell ” (251). Of the etchings by Mr. 0 . Storm de 
Gravesando, the most striking is “ The Old Pier at Flunking ” 
(305). Mr. Alma Tadcxna exhibits his well-known “ Tesselschade 
Visscher at Alkmaar ” (367) ; and Mr. Tissot a number of charac- 
teristic works, too familiar to our readers to be mentioned in 
detail. A very fine study in the nude (406), by Mr. Poynter, 
must not be overlooked. On the whole, we can sincerely congra- 
tulate the Society of Painter-Etchers on its first exhibition. 

The Society of British Artists in Suffolk Street also held its 
private view on Saturday. We never had occasion to examine 
so large a number of works so universally unworthy of attention. 
Mediocrity and pretension have their own way unoppoBod at Suffolk 
Street, and there is something almost pathetic in the collection of 
so many pictures, some huge, somo small, but alike in this, that 
they are all relatively bad. From this wide condemnation we 
can in conscience make but two exceptions, Mr. J. 1 ). Watson’s 
44 A Moonlight Walk,” and Mr. Henry Moore’s “ On the Movo,” 
agreeable specimens of the style familiar to those two accom- 
plished artists. The sculpturos wore numerous, but os bad as the 
paintings. It is amazing that an artist of the repute of Mr. 
Acton-Adams should exhibit so fatuous a work as the marble bust 
of Mr. Bright in the North-West Room. 

It was a happy thought that prompted the countrymen of 
Petitot and Liotard to give us an opportunity of seeing what 
Switzerland is doing in contemporary art, and no one should fail 
to visit the “ Exposition des Beaux-Arts Suisses,” now open in 
Bond Street, if only to noo the marvellous portrait of an old man, 
by M. Charles Vuillermet, which hangs in the place of honour. This 
powerful work is on a level with the best art now being produced 
in Europe. The wonderful freshness of the eyes and vigour of 
the face, the solid painting of the dirty hands complacently folded 
in one another, ana the skill shown in the treatment of fur, cloth, 
and velvet, are of such a cum lily as is rarely to bo met 
with in a modern master. The extraordinary beauty of this 
single work should not prejudice the visitor against the more 
mediocre and every-day merit of many of the other Swiss pictures. 
In pointing their own mountains these artists, among whom we 
regret not to find M. Lopp6, are rarely successful. The large 
picture of the Eiger Mountains, taken from the Great Bernese 
Oberland, by Albert Lugardou, is particularly hard and crude. 
M. Voillon has a very lresh and broadly-treated morning view 
of Monte Kosa from the Rifl’elberg (26), and M. Ch. Ziegler 
is quiet and true in his impression of Planpraz in the Valley of 
Ohamouni (39). But, as a rule, the less ambitious landscapes and 
the figure-pieces demand more praise than the mountain pano- 
ramas. M. Henri Hubert exhibits a delightful composition of a 
party just returned from a christening (19), beginning to carouse 
in the quiet village street. The most prominent work in the 
Galloiy, 41 William Tell saving Baumgartner,” which has been 
borrowed from the Council Ilall in Borno to be brought to 
London, is the work of M. Leonard Lugardon ; it is a dusky and 
violent composition, reminding English visitors of the historic art 
of Fuseli and Ililton. M. T'. Bocion’s “ Drying Nets on the 
Savoy Shoro” (34), which hangs beside it, looks doubly modorn 
by contrast, and is in every respect a more wholesome and 
Bincere transcript from nature. A large picture by M. Eugene 
Burnand (52) is lull of vigour and spirited draughtsmanship ; 
it represents the engine of the village of Moudon, in the 
Canton de Vaud, rushing to the ucene of a fire. Tho head 
of the restive home ou tho left-hand side is particularly 
worthy of notice. M. A. Beaumont exhibits two interesting 
studies of living birds, 44 A Covey of Partridges " (6) and 14 A 
Brace of Woodcocks 9 (57), which are full of character, and well 
ainted. A cose of Genevese onamel-paintings, including a very 
eautiful old clock, has more interest than a collection of small 
works iu sculpture by M. C. Topffner, whose native cleverness 
seems to be spoiled by affectations in the modern Italian spirit. 

Mr. Tooth’s Gallery contains a variety of bright and interesting 
works, especially ono tine specimen of M. Bastion Lepage, and paint- 
ings by Mr. Boughton, Mr. Varley, and others. In the place of 
honour hangs a laborious landscape by Mr. Leader, the merit of 
which is certainly questionable. 

The exhibition of types of English beauty begun last year 
at the Graphic Gallery attracted so much curiosity and contro- 
versy, that the proprietors havo determined to keep it open, and to 
odd to it a series of similar pictures contributed on the same 
understanding by leading French artists. There is no doubt that this 
was a happy thought, arid that tho foreign element greatly enhances 
the interest of the exhibition. The English artists hold their own 
against the French better than might havo been expected, making 
up in quietness and refinement for what they lock in brilliant ] 
effect. M. Carolus Duran sends a very florid laughing lady, 
painted of course with great flan, but of a complexion too 
studiously cold in tone; while M. Cot exhibits a dark-eyed 
woman of serious Spanish type, wrapped in a black lace 
mantilla; Mr. Alma Tadema’s eager damsel with the gold hair 
dividing the joyous from the pensive maiden. M. Henri Ldvy is 
represented by a very haughty dame, theatrical and sell-conscious, 
from whom we retire in dismay, to take refuge with M. Qounil’s 
gentlf and indolent beauty, who smiles at us coquettishly from 
the orb of on immense hat of pink Bilk. The sweet and fresh 
voung face that M. Gustave Jacquet has painted will, in all pro- 
bability, be the favourite among English visitors. The Gallery 


also contains an ambitious patriotic painting, by Mr. 0 . E. 
Fripp, of the death of Lieutenants Coghill ana Melville at 
the cattle of Isandlwhana. As a work of art, the picture is 
poor and stagey. One of the officers stands in a very ex- 
traordinary position, striding over the prostrate figure of his 
comrade, while five Zulus advance with their bucklers and asse- 
gais to destroy him. The uniforms of the officers show no 
traces of the fact that they had had a hard day's fighting, had 
been thrown from their horses, had been soaked in the rivor, and 
scratched by rocks And bushes. The composition would serve very 
well as the illustration to a newspaper, but it is unworthy of the 
prominence hero given it as a paiuting. 

Tho Graphic Gallery well rewards a visit, if only for the sako 
of the brilliant display of works in black and white which 
adorn its walls. In no branch of art has the younger school iu 
England shown so much singular excellence and progress os in 
that of design, as it is fostered by the large engravings in the 
Graphic . Several of the most prominent of our younger painters 
learned tho elements of their art in the service of this newspaper, 
in which they were trained on a rough-and-ready system or their 
own devising. Mr. Ilerkomer has publicly acknowledged his great 
debt to this training, and we have no doubt that Mr. Small, Mr. 
Fildes, Mr. Frank Hull, Mr. Wirgman, and many others would 
say tho same as regards their own start in the profession. An 
examination of the recent drawings on the walls of the Graphic 
Gallery gives us the impression that tho fnlling off in the illustra- 
tion of the paper which has been lamentably obvious within the 
last year or two is the fault, not of tho artists, but of the en- 
gravers. If we coiunure the published copy or Mr. 0 . Green’s 
head of a fireman with the powerful drawing here exhibited, we 
are startled to see how careless and inadequate is the present 
system of reproduction. The Graphic at one time took so 
high a placo as an educator of public taste, that it is little 
to its credit that in its present condition of prosperity it should 
bo content to supply its purchasers with engraving that does an 
injustice to the artists it employs. Among the drawings kero we 
note Mr. Arthur Hopkins’s 44 Garden Party at Marlborough 
House,” 44 Look Ahead, Sir,” and 44 Dancing tho Keel o’Tulloch ”; 
Mr. Small’s 44 At tho Royal Academy,” and both his studies of 
44 Steeplechasing ”; Mr. S. E. Waller’s “European Happy Family.” 
and Mr. O. Green’s 44 Firing the Royal Salute from IJ.M.S. 
Hercules," as works of so much vigour, delicacy, and originality, 
that they absolutely demand worthy rendering from an engraver. 


RECENT MUSIC. 

rpiTE latest Bach Choir concert contained three pieces only, a 
-L Sanctus in I) Major by Bach, tho cantata Alexander' s Feast , 
by Handel, and Brahm's Requiem. The Sanctus, which is ono of 
four published in the Eleventh Volume of the Leipzig Bach 
Society, was written by Bach during his residence at Leipzig 
between 1723 and 1750, and exhibits all the thoughtful concen- 
tration of his great genius during these the most musically prolific 
years of his life. It was written for four voices, with accompani- 
ment for violins, cornotto, violas, and a figured basso cuntinuo, the 
chords of the last being only indicated, to be filled up by tho 
organist, which on this occasion had been skilfully accomplished 
by Mr. E. Prout. The Choir showed by their performance that 
they had given the work their earnest study, although tho lights 
and shades might have been more clearly marked. 

Haudel’s magnificent setting of Dryden’s 44 Ode on St. Cecilia's 
Day,” known as Alexander's Feast , followed. The custom of 
celebrating St. Cecilia’s Day, November 22, has been universal, and 
has existed in very many countries. The earliest celebration on re- 
cord was held under the auspices of a Society iu Normandy called 
44 Le Puy do Musique ’’ as far back as 1571. In England tho custom 
does not seem to have been established till much later. In 1 683 
44 Tho Musical Society,” wo are told by tho Dirtionary of Music 
and Musicians, 44 held the first series of annual celebrations. Their 
practice was to attend Divine worship (usually at St. Bride's 
Church), when a choral service and anthem, with orchestral 
accompaniments, were performed (often composed expressly for tho 
festival), and a sermon, usually in defence of cathedral music, was 
preached. They thou repaired to another place (commonly Sta- 
tioners’ Ilall), where an ode in praise of music, written and com- 
posed expressly for the occasion, was performed, after which they 
sat down to an entertainment” — presumably a dinner. These 
festivals were continued annually, with a few exceptions, until 1703, 
when they became occasional. Alexander's Feast , which hurl 
already been Bet for the festival of 1697, by Jeremiah Clarke, 
was produced by Handel for one of these occasional festivals, 
which took place in 1736, not, however, on St. Cecilia's Day, 
but on February 19, at Covent Garden Theatre. Though, as 
we tbiuk, undeservedly ono of the comparatively less known of 
Handel’s works, Alexander's Feast is really a great work ^ it 
now stands with Mozart’s accompaniment, and the popularity of 
such numbers as 44 Bacchus ever fair and young,” and 44 Revenge, 
revenge, Timothcus cries,” show that the public are willing to 
listen to the music when they have a chance. The solo parts 
on this occasion were sustained by Mrs. Osgood and M«ssrs. 
Lloyd and Santley, nfid it is perhaps unnecessary to say that thrir 
performance was worthy of the high repute which each of thine 
singers has earned. As for as the Bach Choir are couot/umI, wi- 
fi 
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may here remark that it would tend greatly to the better render- 
ing of the works they undertake if, as a body, they would attend 
a little more to the conductor's beat. From the want of this pre- 
sumably there appeared an irresoluteness in their attack at several 
points during the performance, which marred the effect that might 
otherwise have been produced. A well-known conductor once 
told us that be expected each member of his choir to look at him 
at least once in every bar of music in which he took part, and 
there can be little doubt that his expectations were reasonable. 
If this matter were more attended to we should not have to 
listen to an orchestra laboriously dragging a chorus after it, and, 
as we have said before, effects could be produced which other- 
wise are impossible. This fault was most marked, however, 
during Brahm’s “ Deutsches llequiem,” a work which, above all 
things, reauires particular attention in these points. The lovely 
number, “ Behold, all flesh is os the grass/’ became almost wearisome 
in its want of preciseness, and in the pieces where the choir has 
to sing with the solo voices the fault wns too apparent. We 
have no desire to criticise an amateur choir severely ; but, bear- 
ing in mind what amateurs can do, and have done, in choral 
singing, we think it not altogether unfair to point out a fault 
like this. The Bach Choir is composed of excellent material, and 
we doubt not that, with more attention to such points as this, it 
might become one of the leading choirs in the country. 

It might ulmost be said that the English musical public is 
suffering from an epidemic of Berlioz. Whether the special favour 
shown to the composer's works arises through mere curiosity or 
from a genuine admiration of his extraordinary genius time alone 
. can show ; but, at any rate, the fact remains that they attract large 
audiences whenever they are performed. The Philharmonic Society 
performed for the second time this season, and, by desire, the 
dramatic symphony Romeo and Juliet , bv this composer. With 
such a finished orchestra as Mr. Ousins W the good fortune to 
Conduct, it was evident that justice would be done to the work ; 
but, although wo cAn speak m nothing but praise of the perform- 
ance as far ns the orchestra, choir, and soloists are concerned, wo 
must admit that we were somewhat disappointed at the results. 
Whether our expectations were larger than they should have been 
wo cannot say, but it certainly seems to ns that the work does not 
rank, ns the analytical programme of the Philharmonic Society says it 
does, “amongst the highest efforts of modern music.'’ Romeo and 
. Juliet was written in response to a wish expressed by Paganini, which 
lie backed by a munificent donation of 20,000 francB, that Berlioz 
would write'a work “ of hitherto unknown design and dimension." 
Berlioz laboured, as he tolls us, for seven months persistently at 
the work, and at least succeeded iu producing that which Paganini 
desired. Its design is broadband its dimensions, for the ago iu 
which it was composed, are Titanic. To quote the programme, 
the work “ demands a gigantic orchestra, including at least four 
harps, a stringed hand of sixty performers, and a full complement 
of brass and percussion, a large chorus, a small chorus of thirteen 
picked voiceB, besides three soloists, and the task which he sots 
these various executants is commensurate to their number." 
Paganini, as Berlioz pathetically tells ub, never even hoard or read 
the work, for, just as it was ready, he died at Nice. 

The work begins with an “ Allegro fugato,” one of the most 
striking parts ol the whole work, representing the fight between 
.the Montagues andCapulets and the subsequent interference of the 
Prince. The prologue is delivered by the thirteen picked voices 
.mentioned above, and leads to a very characteristic air, tho first 
words of which, “ First vows of love, first ecstasy/’ sufficiently in- 
dicate the tenour, and, after a short choral recitative, to a Scher- 
.zetto on the subject of Queen Mab. One of the most prominent 
features of Berlioz's genius is eccentricity combined with an almost 
perfect mastery of the exigencies of his art, and this is certainly 
largely shown in this remarkable Bcherzetto of Queen Mab, where 
the composer produces effects which it is difficult to describe. 
“ Romeo alone, the name given to the early portion of the second 
movement, is remarkable for the ingenious way in which two sec- 
tions, a Larghetto and an Allegro, are blended together, though dis- 
tinctly traceable in the latter part of the movement. This is 
followed by a few bars, indicative of a calm night, which lead to 
a double chorus of male voices of revellers. Here, as in the 
Angola' Chorus in UEnfance du Christ , Berlioz wroto the choruses 
to be sung behind the stage, and we are glad to say, on this 
occasion, tne result was better than it was at the performance of the 
sacred cantata. A love scene ensues, an instrumental piece of great 
beauty, when the composer suddenly returns to Queen Mab in an- 
other Scherzo. The funeral procession of Juliet follows this 
number, and it is too evident that the Scherzo had been written to 
make a division between the pathetic love scene and the funeral 
procession. The consequence is that the Scherzo sutlers in ones 
esteem as a stop-gap, and being a subject already treated is 
rather meaningless ; added to which there is an unpleasant use of 
bells and jingling instruments which injures the effect of the 
music. After the funeral procession, Friar Laurence makes an ex- 
planation, and effects a reconciliation between the rival tamilies. 

* The Oath of Reconciliation ” is a very striking piece of dra- 
matic composition, and brings the symphony to a fitting close. 
Perhaps our disappointment in Romeo and Juliet may be such as 
will always follow the performance of programme music. The 
notes that may rspssent the groans of a person suffering from 
poison to one mind may simply suggest something rather comic 
than otherwise to another, if these notes are not accompanied by 
the dramatic effects of the stage ; and it must be conceded that 
to be forced to search in the pages of un analytical programme 


for the meaning which the composer wishes to give to certain 
startling passages is somewhat taxing to the patience, and calcu- 
lated to interfere with the just appreciation or the musio. Hiss 
Hope tilenn, who sang her solo in admirable style ; Mr. Boyle ; 
and Signor Ghilberti were the soloists. 


REVIEWS. 


TURKISH ARMENIA AND EASTERN ASIA MINOR.* 

M R. TOZER, favourably known bv his two volumes on the 
Highlands of Turkey published in 1869, began his later 
excursion at SAmsoun and ended it at Trebizond. These two 
places, roughly speaking, lie two hundred miles apart, on the 
southern shore of the Black Sen. But before he got back to his 

{ )lnce of re-embArkntion the author had made a circuit of fifteen 
lundred miles over fertile valleys and brown hills, and had stayed 
at the towns of Amaaia, Yeuzgalt, Kaiserieh, Sivas, Kharput, 
Bitlis, and Erzeroum. He also crossed Lake Van in an open boat, 
and climbed the heights of Mount Argoeus and Mount Sipan. The 
wholo of this tour, with the exception of the lake in question and 
two or three steep ascents, was accomplished on horseback. Mr. 
Tozer certainly possesses some of the essential qualifications 
for a traveller in the East, and his style is remarkable for 
accuracy and clearness, lie was proof against flies and beat, 
dirty lodgings, and duRty rands. lie was an adept in getting the 
most out of Greek servants, Mahommcdan policemen, and Turkish 
Pashas. The only thing that seems to nave given him serious 
annoyance was the impertinent curiosity of the Armenian com- 
munity, though this intrusion appears to us venial on the part of 
some Orientals who seo one new European face in about two years. 
A bellow and Tutor of Exeter, as might be expected, is a good 
cl tssic ond is familiar with the geography of Strabo and the 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand. VVe gather from this and his 
previous work that he is a proficient in modern Greok. Of tho 
Turkish language he has but a slight knowledge, and, in fact, 
ho m ak os no pretensions to the title of an Oriental scholar — 
for instance, he seems to have little or no appreciation of the 
component parts of Turkish, and of the influx of Peman and 
Arabic or Aryan and Semitic words into what is a branch of 
the Turanian family. Neither, again, is it desirable that on 
Oxford Don should develop into a politician aud pamphleteer; 
and we much prefer, as Syduey Smith once said, that he 
should have correct and orthodox views of the Preterpluperfect 
Ton so, the PauIo Post Futurum, and the Middle Voice, than that 
he should print crude speculations about Russian interference 
and Turkish misrule. It is impossible, however, that the narrative 
of travel by a well-road and intelligent Englishman should not 
afford some material for the discussion of these perplexing topics. 
Mr. Tozer seems to have made light of physical discomforts and 
lugubrious prophecies. Several times lie was warned against 
brigands and Kurds. But ho mixed familiarly with these wild 
mountaineers, drank their coilbo, aud slept in their tents. Rumours 
of other highwaymen invariably died away or hod no real exist- 
ence, though on one occasion Mr. Tozer and his companion were 
themselves mistaken for two “gentlemen of the road "by some peasants 
who watched them anxiously trom behind a rock. The belief that 
they were railway surveyors was widespread and not evanescent. 
At the hands of German and American missionaries they ex- 
perienced great hospitality, nor were Armenians, Turkish Pashas, 
aud Dcre Beys, or Hereditary Governors, at all backward in their 
kind treatment of the strangers. It was a great relief to exchange 
tho dirt and inconvenience of a second-rate serai, or a tent pitched 
on some heaps of refuse in a native bazaar, for the airy and cool 
apartments of a polite Oriental or a European who had made his 
residence as comfortable as circumstances would permit. The 
whole trip was compressed into about two and a half months; 
and though it was very hot in the defiles and valleys and bitterly 
cold in the hills, the travellers were never drenched with rain, 
nor do they seem to have suffered 'from malaria. These travel- 
lers were no sportsmen. There is an occasional mention of 
waders and divers, plovers and herons, and Mr. Tozer, on see- 
ing a fine hare in the forest of Argssus, may have wished for a 
gun and for a fishing-rod when he heard of delicate trout in the 
mountain streams. But partridges aud quail and splendid eagles 
sailed away unmolested by gentlemen wholly taken up with 
rock-chambers and sucred manuscripts, and the resemblance be- 
tween Egyptian hieroglyphics and the inscriptions of the Hittites. 
To say the truth, the importation of historical and antiquarian 
disquisitions into a traveller’s journal is occasionally hazardous. 
Renders who wish to know how far the population suffered from 
famine, or what are the precise disabilities of Greek and Armenian 
subjects, or to what lengths the uncontrolled despotism of a Kaim- 
rnakam may reach, turn away disappointed from speculations 
about tho geography of Strabo and the horseshoe arches of early 
Arab builders. It is fair, however, to state that Mr. Tozer has 
carefully read and compared all the works of recent writers on 
these difficult topics. He nowhere undervalues the labours of his 

* Turkish Armenia and Eastern Aeia Minor. By the Rev. Benrv 
Faimhawe Tozer, M.A n F.R.G.S., Tutor and late Fellow of Exeter College, 
Oxford, and Author of “ Ucseurdica in the Highlands of Turkey,** ecu- 
London : Longmans. 1861. 
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predecease ra; hot does he propound new theories with the air of 
an infallible authority ; ana his classical and Scriptural allusions 
are appropriate! suggestive, and correct. Amongst other strange 
traditions, we are reminded of an alleged immigration of some 
Hindus into the plain of Mush, in the country of the Kurds, near 
the Celebrated monastery of Surp Garabed, or St.John the Baptist. 
The account of Zenobius, as quoted by Mr. Tozer, is that two 
Hindu brothers named Demetr and Keisaney, were banished from 
their native country on account of treason against their king, 
Dinaskey ; that they founded a city in the plain of Mush, which 
they named Vishap or Dragon ; that they begat throe sons, Kuar, 
Meghti, and Honun ; and that they left descendants who were 
blaok, long-haired, and extremely ugly and unpleasant to the sight. 
Demetr is obviously Greek, or a Greek equivalent for some Sanskrit 
word. KeisanGy might be a metamorphose from any of the Hindu 
names beginning with h — Knlicliaran, or Kashinnth. Kunr is 
clearly Kumar or KoonwAr, the wall-known term for the eldest son 
of a Raja ; and Ilorain would be easily corrupted from Huri Naraynn. 
We have been unable to hit ou any Sanskrit word for dragon or 
serpent which bears any resemblance to Vislmp, and we think it 
far more likely that Hindus should have given to any town of 
their own creation in a foreign land, the not uncommon appella- 
tion of VMnupur or the city of Vishnu. The first syllable of 
Meghti means cloud , but any endeavour to penetrate the real 
Sanskrit hidden under the loose phraseology of a Greek of the 
time of Hadrian is in reality mere guesswork. It is better to 
leave this and other problems to be discussed at tbeir leisure bv 
careful students of the book. The sphinxes in the neighbourhood 
of Euyuk and the bas-reliefs with prieBts intent on sacrifice ; 
similar relics at Yazili-Kayu in that neighbourhood ; the rock- 
chambers on the river Ilalys, which the Turks now call Kuzzil 
Irmak or the Red River, from the colour of its deposit; the 
cuneiform inscriptions at Talu, with the dwelling-place of St. 
Mezrop, the Armenian saint who invented the alphabet of tint 
language and translated the Scriptures into it ; the trilingual in- 
scription at the Castle of Van on tho lake of tlint name ; und the ! 
discovery of a Roman tablet, of tho date of Nero, at the town of : 
Khnrput — are all interesting in their several ways ; but they uro i 
not amongst the ordinary incidents of travel ; they do not excite ! 
the imagination of intending explorers like descriptions of scenery, I 
and we own to a preference for those parts of the book which 
treat of mountains and detiles not yet overrun by American sight- 
seers and members of the Alpine (Jlub. 

A glanco at the illustration of the rocky pinnacles of Mount 
Argceus ought to bo sufficient to Bend a thrill of delight through 
the heart of Mr. Whymper. From a ridge where the crevasses 
were still filled with enow, Mr. Tozer looked up at lofty pinnacles 
of rod porphyritic rock, “ somo fiftv feet above him, but judi- 
ciously mode no attempt to ecale peaks which ho nevertheless did 
not venture to pronounce impracticable. Nothing in tho Bhnpo of 
arete or icy slope can, indeed, deserve that term in thoBo days, 
especially as there can be no difficulty about breathing at a 
height of thirteen thousand feet. To an unpractised Climber 
it would seem either that any one of tho peaks could bo scaled 
by a “bauld cragsman ” such as Edie Ochiltre in his younger 
days, and Frnncio of Fowlsheugh who unluckily broke ids 
neck on the Dunbuy of Slaines, or else that it would be easy 
to fly a kite and send an arrow with a lino attached to it 
over one of the projections, and then make tho ascent by 
thicker ropes hauled up afterwards. To reach the base of the 
pinnacles Mr. Tozer had to pass the previous night in n tent at 
an elevation of 8,ooo or 9,000 feet, start by moonlight at two 
in the morning, and breakfast on the summit, after witnessing a 
glorious sunrise. One part of the journey was perilous owing to 
loose stones and friable rocks, but the view was splendid, the eye 
taking in Anti-Taurus to the east, the Allah Dsgli to the south- 
west, sundry small lakes, tho town of Kaisorich, and a long tract 
of undulating plains. The ancient idon that tho Euxine and the 
Mediterranean could bo seen from the summit is entirely ex- 
ploded, and Argceus has long fallen into the category of extinct 
volcanoes. Not less interesting is the account of Luke Van. An 
inland sea, of which the watera are Balt, 5,000 feet above the boa 
level, ninety miles in length, and at its broadest thirty miles, 
with a volcano at one spot, an ancient castle with chambers 
cut in the rock at another, and an inscription in the same material, 
u completely inaccessible both from above and from below,” must be 
not only worth seeing but also worth going to see. Here too 
was another mountain to be ascended, with crevasses full of water, 
and occasional masses of snow. A thick mist took off some- 
thing of the travellers enjoyment, but Mount Ararat was con- 
spicuous in the distance towering, above everything else. When 
Sipan with its Mahometan traditions about Noah and tho ark, 
had been “ done,” the lake had to be crossed. There was some 
talk of a small steamer sent out in pieces to the American mission, 
but it bad not been launched or it was not available, and tho 
passage from the foot of Mount Sipan to the town of Van was 
accomplished in a flat-bottomed boat of primitive construc- 
tion. The oars and sails were much out of order, but a little 
ingenuity, set everything to rights, and the transit caused no 
other inconvenience but the sea-sickness of certain Turks, 
fellow passengers. The town of Van, at the south-eastern 
corner of the lake, is notoriously unhealthy owing to filth and 
marshy low ground; aud the missionaries and Vice-Consuls of 
different nations wisely live out of the town. The remainder of 
the journey by Erzeroum, D&iburt, and Trebizond was marked by- 


no special incidents beyond that of the visit to the Kurdish en- 
campment already noticed. 

We have said that Mr. Tozer inclines to classics and antiquities 
rather than to politics ; and we cannot blame him for not having 
shot off his arrows in a direction of which he never thought. 
But occasional sketches are sometimes of more value than elabo- 
rate pictures; aud tho following observations appear to have 
forced themselves on Mr. Tozor's miud. Turkish administration 
was corrupt and venial; and OhrUtians were often at a dis- 
advantage before a native tribunal. But, if justice had to be 
bought, Christians were the wealthiest and could better afford to 
buy it. Taxation was heavy, though provisions were cheap and 
plentiful, except, of course, in seasons of famine; and the vexa- 
tious and stupid practice of collecting the tax in kind at the 
season of harvest, and not allowing the cultivator to store a 
perishable crop until the tax-gatherer had inspected it, was still 
in force. No one connected with Settlements of Land Revenue 
expects that taxation in kind could at once bo converted into 
money payments ; but the adherence of Turkish officials all over 
the East to the system that secures the minimum of return with 
the maximum of worry and oppression, is one of the most hopeless 
features about the government of the Sultan. There was a dia- 
osition to welcome Russian advance. The youth of the nation 
ad, indeed, been sent in numbers to perish at Plevna and else- 
where; but those who returned spoke of their kind treatment as 
prisoners. It is fair to note that the disappearance of the popula- 
tion in some provinces has been attributed neither to famine nor to 
Pashas, but to the rapacity of Seljukian nobles, who, centuries 
ago, effected the ruin of agriculture and turned nrablo lands into 
pastoral tracts. Mr. Tozer lias a word to say in favour of the 
Dere Beys or hereditary Pashns. No doubt they are autocratic 
und independent, hut they had more interest in the welfare of tho 
population tlmu a succession of hungry Governors, changed every 
five years. The appointment of new English military consuls had 
naturally caused somo sensation ; and Mr. Tozer, adopting some of 
the commonplaces of tlio present day, is driven to look to a “ de- 
velopment of local self-government ” us a remedy for misrule. 
This sort of reform, we will venture to say, has never yet sprung 
up in a community ground down by irresponsible despotism. It 
requires a just, strong, and bonclicent ruler to teAch an abject com- 
munity how to govern themselves; and the very slow progress 
made by us in India, under ten times more favourable circum- 
stunces, ought to warn men against putting any trust in Ultra- 
Liberal slipslop und cant. Some remarks about the objects of 
missionaries, and tho importance of their promoting education 
without interfering with tho existing churches in Armenia, are 
conceived in a really liberal and judicious spirit. Those who feel 
inclined to follow the author will do well to imitate his candour 
und sincerity ; und, if they wish to protit by any of his counsels, 
they will try und select any month except tho Ramzan for their 
i tour. Mahometans, deburred from eating and even smoking be- 
tween sunrise and b unset, turn night into day. Every one is 
sleepy or sulky in tho morning when the time for action is come. 
Breakfast is not ready ; horses are not Bhod ; tents are not struck ; 
minutes lost are not recovered ; and vows, with their snares, pit- 
falls, and rure dispensations, are never more entangling and annoy- 
ing than in this movable Mahometan fust. 


THIS PRACTICAL FIS HICKMAN.* 

frUIE anglers library is a very large and, if the angler began col- 
! JL looting in recent years, a very expensive one. Works de- 
j voted to this subject till pages of the old booksellers* catalogues, 

' and copies of the first edition of Walton cost at least fifteen pounds, 
i Mr. lteone lias added a cheap and coiujamdious volume, which is 
I worthy of the angler's notice beenuso it is practical, full of agree- 
| able anecdote, and rendered amusing by tho high spirits and 
genial conceit of the author. He may not have “ killed more 
sulniou with tho rod than any one man ever did,” like Lord 
Home, but ho has been a mighty slayer of perch in Virginia 
Water and of trout at Chertsey. lie has had experience of most 
kinds of known and of several sorts of, to us, unknown angling. 
He is thus able to describe “ wrinkles ” of a strangely sagacious 
character. He has fished with cherries, and cneese, and 
potatoes, and peas. “ An admirable bait for pike,” he Bays, is 
“ the end of a calf's fail tied on a double hook and large green 
beads for eyes.” As the Germans make “ cures ” out of every- 
thing down to boiled pine twigs, so pike will bite at anything. 
Why not an ox-tail with large brass buttons for eyesP Mr. 
Keene mny yet bave excellent sport with this singular lure (the 
idea is not copyright) in Virginia Water. 

Though there is plenty of method and of ichthyology in Mr. 
Keene's book, we prefer to follow his remarks in a discursive 
spirit. Ho himself is very discursive, and, like all anglers, rejoices 
in stories about bis own feats and strange experiences. Mr. Keene 
defends his favourite pastime against the unworthy sneers of 
Byron, Dr. Johnson, ahd Plutarch, who calls angling “ a filthy, 
base, illiberal employment.” Plutarch, like Habakkuk, was 
“capable of Anything.” We rather side with the moribund 
“ Mr. T.,” who, hearing on his deathbed that a great Thames 
trout had been captured, “ feasted his eyes upon it, and soon after- 
wards closed them for ever.” So popular is fishing, that there are 

* The Practical Fisherman. l)y J. 11. Keene. London : Ba/nnr Office. 
1881. 
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over eighty dubs in the metropolitan district) the members of 
which) we presume) dirert themselves with the perch, the gud- 
geon, the roach, and other familiar creatures. It is reckoned that 
there are fifty thousand anglers in England and Wales, and) if we 
may judge from bitter experience, about two millions in Scotland. 
In that country the rivers, which were deserted fifteen years ago, 
are now almost as crowded as the picture galleries on private view 
days. The landlords in one of the Border districts have very 
generously thrown open their trouting water, we believe, to all 
the townspeople who will pay a purely nominal subscription. 
Thus it is hoped to enlist tne public against the abominable 
practices of poachers, who net the pools and streams, deprive their 
neighbours of a healthy and salutary pastime, and do their best 
to drive them to the diversions of the public-house. 

Mr. Keene, like most writers on sporting topics, is fond of clas- 
sical quotations, and dabbles in the thin water at the edge of the 
history of angling, lie thinks the ancient Egyptians wore artistic 
anglers, hut does not mention that those among them who, 
worshipping the pike and the braise, would eat no fish at all because 
the hook might have caught one of their sacred animals. As a 
proof that the Oreoks knew a thing or two ho quotes the hard 
passage, Odyssey XI I. 252, hut does not explain the motives that 
induce the angler “ to cast into the deep the horn of an ox of the 
homestead," or “ the horn of the shelterless ox,” as a Cambridge 
scholar prefers to render it. Did a little piece of horn protect the 
line from the bite of a fish, or were horns thought valuable as 
ground-bait P They seem almost as attractive as a calfs tail with 
green beads for eyes. Mr. Keene also reprints some of the queer 
magical compounds in which the mediseval anglers expected to 
find advantage. The foot of a heron's leg is certainly a difficult 
substance to procure, though more attainable than the prim a 
materies, which one must obtain bofore beginning certain experiments 
in alchomv. The Apothecaiy Royal of Louis XIV. has very pro- 
fessional ideas of sport. “ Take of man's fat and cat’s fat, of each half 
an ounce ; mummy, finely powdered, three drachms ; cummin seed, 
one drachm ; distilled oil of aniseed and spike, of each six drops ; 
civet, two grains ; and camphire, four grains. Make an ointment 
secundum artem. When you angle with this, anoint eight inches 
of line next the hook." Mr. Keene does not know whore the three 
buncos of mummy are to be procured ; and, indeed, the specific is 
no longer so popular as it was iu the reigu of Louis XIV. 

Mr. Keene cannot make up his mind as to the sense of hearing 
in fish. If carp come to the whiBtle of tho keeper, they must hear 
much like other animals. As a rule, fish are not disturbed by 
noise which produces no great vibration of the water, as is done, 
for example, oy firing a rifle in their neighbourhood, or trampling 
heavily on the boards of a punt. Mr. Keene doubts, as most 
anglers are inclined to do, whether fish are very sensitive to pain, 
lie mentions a case in which he and a friend hooked and caught 
the same perch. Apparently, ono of them hooked tho fish foul, 
by accident. We have Been a perch take the bait of two anglers, 
fishing near each other, so that both raised their rods, and drew 
out tho porch suspended in the middle. Mr. Keene also notes the 
senseleBB voracity of a carp of six pounds weight that “ took no 
less than three potatoes and hooks belonging to three different 
anglers, myself included." In another case, a pike, well hooked, 
broke away, and a few minutes afterwards was captured 
'with tho broken tackle in his mouth. Mr. Keene has two 
examples of this, and it is Mr. Henderson, we think, in 
his Life as an Angler , who declares that he has hooked a 
piko, ‘landed it, returned it to tho water, and recaptured it 
again and again. We ourselves are acquainted with a cubo in 
which tho same almost incredible eagerness and indifference was 
displayed by a perch. He lived in a small pond, was almost 
tamo, and appeared to enter readily into the spirit of the sport. 
Mr. Keeno appears to hold that fish rather like being caught ; it is 
a new sensation in the annals of an uneventful life. “ It appre- 
ciates at once that its movements are not absolutely free. But I 
conceive that this resistance only heightens the enjoyment of its 
capture of the bait." Thus the fish supposes himself to be 
“playing" the bait, while the sportsman reckons that he is playing 
the fish. We wish we could heartily share the faith of Mr. 
Keene. 

Space does not permit us to follow his account of all the fish of 
Britain. He is much attached to perch-fishing:, which we have 
always regarded as a sport for children. But if, in angling for 
perch at Ohertsey, a man may come across and land a six-pound 
trout, os Mr. Keene did, that is another affair. His most im- 
portant chapters, naturally, are those concerned with salmon and 
trout. lie mentions the capture (in the Dart]) of a parr weighing 
almost a quarter of a pound. But was this a genuine parr r 
Many bum trout are marked with the same blue spots, like the 
impressions of finger-tips, which are notable in the parr. But the 
young of the salmon has other distinctions; for example, he 
has a peculiar, silvery hue, and only one row of pink spots, while 
in our experience he doos not exceed a very small size. Mr. 
Keene, of course, is exercised about the food of the salmon. Nothing 
is ever found in tho stomach of the fish, yet he not only rises at 
flies which ore like nothing in nature, but may be captured with 
worm And minnow. Now, even if he leaps at flies in curiosity, 
or in a lad temper with the gaudy object, he can only take worms 
as food. Thus it appears that the Balmon cannot be like the 
poet " lunching on a lily," or like Charles Baudelaire when he 
stayed with a friend all day and declined refreshment, saying, “ I 
never breakfast,” “ I don't eat dinner,” “I am forbidden supper 
by my physician.” The salmon eats something or other, and the 


bold theory has been suggested that his gastric juice Is “in* 
stantaneous,” like a photographic process, and leaves no traces of 
his food behind. Wo cannot decide the differences of opinion about 
flies which divide pisoatorial thinkers. The local keeper is the 
best guide, and will suggest the proper “ Butcher ” or “Harriet " 
when a man's own experience is at fault. Mr. Keene prefers to 
fish up salmon streams, in which opinion, we think, he stands 
almost alone. But he is not bigoted in his adherence to Mr. 
Stewart's and Mr. Henderson’s doctrine of fishing np trout 
streams. There can bo no reasonable douot, in spite of Mr. 
Fennel, that all the advantages are on the side of fishing up. 
You approach the trout from behind, and are thus enabled 
to fish the thin shallow water at the foot of pools where 
trout lio, and in June take the worm greedily. We agree 
with Mr. Keene in disliking, or rather detesting, worm-fishing ; 
but it is certain that the best and largest trout are to be taken 
thuB in the finest condition, when they refuse to look at the fly. 
Again, a hooked fish is dragged down into water already fished 
over. We doubt if the gambols of a hooked trout very much 
disturb his neighbours. But it is better not to give him the 
chance. No logic iB so satisfactory as experience. Examine the 
baskets of anglers who fish up, and of those who fish down, stream, 
and a conclusion will instantly be reached. In laige rivers, like 
the Tweed, a compromise may be suggested. The near side should 
be fished up, but it is so hard to wade against a deep and strong 
stream that we may be allowed to fish down tho opposite bank, 
which is generally pretty distant, so that the angler is less likely 
to be observed by, and to frighten, his prey. 

Mr. Keene goes at length into the controversy about trout flies. 
English anglers seem to prefer close and frequently changed 
imitations of the fly on the wnter. In Scotland we are con- 
vinced that Mr. Stewart's opinion is right. “ A black, brown, 
red, and dun-coloured fly, used together, and varied in size 
according to circumstances, will at any time kill as well, and 
even better, than the most elaborate collections arranged for 
every month of the year." Mr. Stewarts Scotch experience 
was so ample, and nis skill so great, that anglers going 
North had better submit to his advice. But Southern trout may 
be more curious and sophisticated. People with local experience 
ought to know best. Mr. Keene is not a strenuous disciple of 
Mr. Stewart. Much practical lore may be gained from his 
chapters on tackle. Wo may close our notice of a good-humoured 
and lively book with a quotation of Mr. Keene’s story about the 
Thames trout and the cockroach. He had tried the trout with 
every imaginable bait, except the calfs tail and a young swallow, 
which Mr. Oolquhoun has known to prove very deadly. At last 
the happy thought “ cockroach ! ” occurred to lus mind 

Mo sooner the thought, than the rod is put together. The finest gut 
bottom is attached, n No. 7 hook thereto spliced, and a cockroach lightly 
impaled. By standing on the crown of a willow, some 15 yds. off, I could 
see the head of my quarry, though he could scurccly see me by reason of 
the natural exigencies of the laws governing refraction and reflection. 
Very quietly I let iny bait down on the water, and paid out the fine line 
to within 3 ft, or 4 ft. of the nose of the trout. Now had arrived the time 
for finessing ; with the utmost circumspection, with a Blow, fluent, gliding 
motion, the cockroach was lowered on— on— on — till within a few inches of 
the fish’* mouth. Then I withdrew it, as if to take it entirely from tho 
water. No notice took he. My heart again failed me, well nigh at least, 
for 1 had tried by this time persistently for some weeks to capture this 
lordly fish, and as each failure was added to its predecessor my desire of 
possession naturally grew greater and gTeatcr. However, I very, very 
gently moved up a few yards, and .again watched tho bait down towards 
tho stolid fish. This time tho cockroach had sunk deeper in the water, and, 
with 'a sort of chuckle, 1 watched it gradually approach his muzzle in the 
same plane, and not as before, rather abovo. As it neared him, to my in- 
expressible joy, 1 saw his under lip show as if it had, by some mechanical 
impulse connected with the bait, automatically moved. Nearer passed the 
hnit onwards, tho jaw lowered yet, and, like a child taking a sop, like an 
unfledged bird taking in a worm, it passed behind the portals of that 
polished head. With suppressed breath and palpitating heart I counted — 
one, two, three, four, five — then, with a side movement, 1 struck 3 not 
violently, but swiftly ; not mightily, but strongly. Yc gods, he was hooked, 
and out yards in the stream ho sped ! 

Of course he was only lauded after the usual interregnum of Bplendid 
struggling, and i became the hero of the hour in the possession of this 
splendid lull. 


BRAEMAR.* 

A DMIRING tho grandeur and beauties of Braemar almost as 
much as the writer of the volumes before us, we were dis- 
appointed to find that her book was a novel. We bad hoped for 
something in the style of Mr. Hill Burton's Hangs of the Cairn- 
gorms, a charming little monograph on the loftiest group of the 
Grampians, which we believe is out of print. There b a wide 
field for a fervent and sympathetic artist in painting scenes 
in the rugged wilderness of forest and grouse moor that lies 
around the sources of “ Highland Dee.” We imagine that the 
natural and truthful story of a summer residence in such pleasant 
headquarters as Castletown of Braemar might he made very 
delightful reading. That was also the idea of the author of thie 
story of Braemar , and she has evidently in the course of a long 

jecte, while she shows anything rather ‘than a lack of entbusiacm. 
But we think she has made a mistake in introducing her descriptions, 
drawn closely after nature, into a love tale which, though clever, 

* Braemar; or, Two Months in the Highlands . By L. B. L. London : 
Tinsley & Co. 1881. 
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is little more than commonplace. She distracts our attention and 
her own by attempting too much, and by tying herself to the 
delineation of some ordinary characters we could very easily dis- 
pense with. She forces them into endless expeditions aud picnics, 
illustrative of each variety of the scenery, from the Linn of Dee 
and the Falls of the Garry wait to the summit of the mighty Ben 
Mulch Dhrn. She evert sends them beyond the legitimate bounds 
of Braemar into Athole, making them ford flooded streams in the 
eolitudes of Glentilt, and come back by the high road through the 
Spital of Glenshee. So that we are mode to follow their fortunes 
from chapter to chapter in a something that is botweeu the novel 
and the guide-book; while she even indulges us with descriptions 
at secona-haud — and we confess that they are very creditably done 
for a lady— of such manly Highland pastimes ns deer-stalking uud 
salmon-leistering. Thus, notwithstanding that the volumes are 
brightly written iu detail, the general effect is rather inartistic. The 
exactness of realism, too, is oddly blended with the creations of 
the fancy ; bo that it is difficult or impossible to trace the line that 
separates the one from the other. Tho landlord of the “ Fyfe 
Arms Hotel,” and the grieve of Colonel Farquharson,of Iuvercnuld, 
are real characters of course ; and this leads us to ask whether the 
worthy “ Minister Tam,” who fills tho Free Church pulpit in tho 
village, is likewise an actual character ? Asa Free Kirk minister exists, 
as surely ab the innkeeper or tho grieve, we must assume “ Min- 
ister Tarn’s ” identity with that incumbent. But, if so, we wonder 
whether he is gratified by having his sobriquet. published and his 
amiable peculiarities paraded for the entertainment of subscribers 
to the circulating libraries. Then there is a tine old gentleman, 
an uncle of tho heroino, who, by the friendship of tho Earl of Fife, 
has tho occupancy of a cottage at Invercv, with the privilege of 
salmon-fishing in the river ; aud, to do tho author justice, lie is 
depicted so graphically that we fancy we should recognize him, 
without a moment's hesitation, if we saw him casting his fly over 
the pools. His son, who rents n shooting in the neighbour- 
hood, can take tho liberty of inviting bis friends to join in a deer- 
drive, when Lord Fife hospitably provides tho refreshments. 
Whether the Messrs. Glendinniug, senior and junior, exist in the 
ilosh or not, wo know that Lord Fife and Colonel Farquli arson 
are positive entities. But, os wo believe that between them 
those two great landowners monopolize all the country around 
Braemar, wo question whether the young lady who is the 
narrutor of thes-e chapters of autobiography can milly have 
inherited tho nice little property which must form an enclave in 
their broad domains, l'erhups that, however, may be supposed to 
be one of the legitimate doubts by which the novelist deepens tho 
halo of interest she has thrown around her story. 

So we may poss out of the shadows of possible or probable 
actualities into tho unmistakable realms of romance. Miss 
Gladys Erskine, tho beruino of her own story, paints herself by 
suggestion and in her actions rather than iu words. Wo should 
gather that she is decidedly pretty, or even beautiful, with some- 
thing of the free, though maidenly, bearing of a queen of the 
forest or a “ Lady of tho Lake.’’ She is very unconventional in 
her manners, senlimental, and somewhat gushing. She has con- 
siderable firmness of purpose or strength of will, which, however, I 
can easily bo bent or swayed through her ailections; while the 1 
consciousness that she is u 4 * well-toeherod maiden ” gives her a 
cortain commanding assurance. She has been more or less self- 
contained, for tlio simple reason that she has been isolated from j 
those domestic endearments to which she might readily have ex- • 

E imded. Her stepmother is cold-hearted and aggressively practical ; 

er half-sister is a feather-headed and volatile littio flirt. Sho 
loves her brothers, but, after all, a pair of engaging urchins in 
the schoolroom could scarcely sullico to fill tho void in the l’resh 
and emotional nature of a romantic beauty emerging from her 
teons. Aud as time is precious in what is merely a two-volume 
tale, we are not surprised to sco signs in the very opening of the 
story that Mias Gladys is no longer fancy-free. Eligible suitors 
are necessarily rare iu Bracinar, where tho summer lodgings are 
chiefly tenanted by respectable Aberdonians with their wives and 
families; and it is clear from tho first that the stalwart Mr. 
Angus Glendinniug merely regards his pretty cousin with the well- 
regulated fondness of a brother. Glendinniug has given his heart 
away elsewhere, to furnish matter for a subsidiary love plot. 
Clearly, then, it is extremely convenient, tfmt Gladys should find a 
lover ready U her hand, under her own roof, or, as wo should 
say with greater propriety, under the roof of her stepmother. 
And a man admirably fitted for the rule is there in the 
person of tho gentleman who is tutor to her brothers. As Miss 
Gladys has been represented to us, it fpcuih natural enough that, 
when her fancy has been charmed by tho mnn of her dreams, she 
Bhould not look too cloBoly into his position and circumstances. She 
is rich enough for two ; and, having never mixed much in fashioii- 
able society, she has a soul superior to the arbitrary conditions It 
prescribes. Nursed in the grand solitudes of Braemar, her nature, 
in place of being depraved, has been elevated ; and she flatters 
herself that her instincts can recognize a member ofnaturo’s nobility. 
Nor is it easy to deny that in Ibis case her choico has been 
worthily made. Mr. Wentworth, the tutor, is emphatically a 
gentleman. Personally wo should not have cared much about 
him, though that may be mnsculino envy. He is dogmatic and 
often rorgh in his independence and self-assertion. He almost 
bullies the heiress, who, although she somotimes sulks and some- 
times flashes out, nevertheless yields to him generally with humble 
submission. In short, Mr. Wentworth naturally strikes us as a 
prig who is in a fair way of being made more offensive by female 


deference; while looking at him from the artistic point oi 
view, we should say ho is closely copied from Louis Moors 
in Shirley , It is true that we may find some excuse in his 
bluntness of perception for Wentworth’s rough behaviour to the 
young mistress of the bouse. He adores her ; he is fretted by 
the consciousness of the worldly distance dividing the lady si 
landB and houses from the dependent toiling for bis daily bread ; 
and he not only believes that she does not return his admiration, 
but that, with aggravated bad taste, she prefers somebody else. 
As we know, he is wrong; but Gladys is no more clearsighted 
than Wentworth as to the cause of bis jibes and sneers and 
irritating intervals of coolness. So they go on playing the game 
of croBs-purposes till the party have explored all the beauties of 
Braemar, ana the author is disposed to let them come to an under- 
standing. Then, indeed, the ddnouement. broadly differs from tbut 
of Miss Bronte’s novel. Tho tutor Wentworth is not what he 
has seemed to be. The mystery of his recent conduct and movo- 
monts is explained by tho announcement that ho has come into 
a noble property. Iu fact, when he is savagely snubbed by Gladys 
Erskine s connexions for his presumption, he silences them, aud 
summarily turns the tables, by proclaiming himself lord of broad 
lands in Perthshire ; while his moral character and motives are 
still more triumphantly vindicated from imputations of solfishr 
ness, by his being disclosed as tho anonymous and generous bene- 
factor who hus been enriching acquaintances right and left by tho 
gift of farms iu England and thousands of pounds sterling. 

Wo have told the love story lightly, but without tho slightest 
idea of ridiculing it. Though somewhat romantically conceived, 
aud occasionally over-tinged with sentimentality, it is very much 
above the average. As for tho pictures of Highland scenery, 
maimers, and character, which go fur towards making up tho bulk 
1 of the volumes, they are generally as picturesquely conceived as 
they are true to uaturo. If we have a fault to find with them, it 
is that the author is too fond of following tho method of tho 
Grechin painter who drew a veil over tho anguish of tho hero 
father, which be did not dare to depict. Since L. K. L. makes a 
point of sketching tho scenery of hill and dale, stream, rock, and 
waterfall, it is hardly fair to fob us oil' in the chapter on BenMuich 
Dhui by refusing to ti^o her readers with the narrative of her 
ascent of the giant of the Grampians. As sho is right in believing 
that sho excels in landscape-painting, sho was absolutely bound to 
make tho attempt, even under penalty of a failure which could 
hardly be ignominious. By way of specimen of her powers of 
description, we may end with her visit to the Linn of I)ee, since 
each tourist who has passed n day or two at Braemar may correct 
her sketch from his impressions and recollections. 

The linn or full is in a drop ravine in the rock, so narrow that It is 
hardly many foot across; nnd through this the wild Dee comes springing 
down from its mountain bod, dialing at its restricted passage, whirling 
deep chasms iu tlic granite, and passing clear and deep to tho wider bed 
below. Huge masses of loam are hurled by tho full and the rush of water 
into the rock basins beuca th, and the river raves with a deafening noise us 
it passes on, while strange sudden destruction seems to be coming on tho 
rough rocks and on the spectator, as it leaps and whirls onward, boiling in its 
prison, with a concentrated rage . . . Mr. Wentworth is horrified at my 
delight, us I stand in the foam and spray nnd watch it whirl and leap in 
its dark, fathomless basin ; but then I am familiar with it, and have no 
four, but such l«v« for its beautiful, awful, foaming beds of water as I can- 
not describe. It is a grand freak of nature, this tumbling river through its 
dark tir trees — through its nairow contracted bed iu the fissures of mountain 
rock. 


DUNCKER’S HISTORY OF ANTIQUITY.— VOL. IV.* 

rpiITS volume of Professor Max Duncker's JTiatoty of Antiquity 
X deals with the Aryan tribes who crossed tho Indus and fought 
their way ncruss Hindustan. Tho subject is one on which a vast 
literature has grown up already, but which, nevertheless, is by no 
means exhausted; ana even for scholars, who cannot make the 
history and philosophy of ludia the task of their lives, a work 1 
which gives a masterly survey of tho great political and religious 
ay ate w 8 which have grown up in that vast peninsula must be a 
welcome boon. Of Professor Max Duncker's survey we affirm 
without hesitation that it is in a high degree masterly, and that it 
must retain a permanent place among the most important works 
bearing on tho subject. Our remarks on the first three volumes havo 
sufficiently shown our sense of the general excellence and useful- 
ness of the work ; but tho present volume seems to stand on a 
higher level, aud to furnish tue best account of the fortunes of the 
Aryan tribe9 in ludia, thus far written within tho compass of a few 
hundred pages. 

Nor need we qualify seriously the opinion which we have ex- 
pressed of Mr. Abbott's powers as a translator. In the translation 
of the previous volumes we found scarcely a flaw. If in this 
fourth volume wo have some sentences which are, to say tho least, 
dark and mysterious, it may be because the task of reading the 
author's thoughts in an English dress was here nnd there fur 
from easy. The Brahman yoke, wherever the people were made to 
feel its lull weight, was beyond doubt fearfully oppressive. It 
was the more irksome, we may well suppose, in a climate which 
weakeus while it strains the powers of endurance, and tho 
Brahmans in imposing it may have discreetly considered 
how far they might go with safety. But, if this be 

* The IJUtnry of Antiquity . From tho German of Professor^ Max 
Dnnckor. Ry Evelyn Abbott, *M.A., LL.D. Veil. IV. London : Richard 
Rent, ley At Son. 1880. 
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ProfeMor Max Duneker’t meaning, it ia not ttty dearly brought 
out in the following sentence. 

The conce ption of such endless torment must hare pressed the more 
heavily upon the people as the hot 'climate in which they lived naturally 
awakened in them the desire for repose, a desire whieh increased with the 
'increasing oppression of the State and religious duties, and was sireugtltoned 
by the fact that these causes at ths same time allowed the resistance which 
every healthy and strong nation can make to such oppressions and demands 
to slumber.— 1\ 533. 

If the “ crates ” here spoken of are, as they seem to be, the 
despotism of the civil power, and the annoying multiplication of 
religious duties imposed by a tyrannical priestly order, it is not 
these causes, but the slackness of the kings and priests in the 
exercise of their power, which encouraged the passive disposition 
of the people. Nor can we think that Mr. Abbott would have 
allowed eome odd phrases and repetitions to remain had he 
•objected his translation to a careful revision. It is scarcely good 
English to tell us that 

the theory whieh the Brahmans had elevated to be the highest duty was 
without sympathy or pity ; it could only allot to even' man, in the alterna- 
tion of birth and decay, the fruits of hi* deeds. No doubt the people, im- 
pelled by the necessity to have above them conceivable, comprehensible, 
healthful spirits, elevated Vishnu and Sivu from among the faded and dis- 
honoured forms of tho ancient deities to be the protecting powers of their 
life, in opposition to the god of the Brahman*. 

Lack of care gives us a sentence here and tliorc thus con- 
structed : — 

Even for thoeewho were not in a position to liberate themselves wholly f rom 
the misery of the earth and the torments of regenerations, by entering into 
the way of illumination, were to have their pains und sorrows alleviated ns 
far as possible.- -I*. 35 * 

It might also be well to explain for tho benefit of some renders that 
the word (ionb, which is boro printed without liny feign to show that 
it is not English, denotes a Mesopotamia. Some also might be 
#lad to know that it is made up of tho numeral two and the word 
for water, which is found in the names of a multitude of European, 
ns well as Asiatic, streams. 

But we need say nothing more about trifles which can easily be 
got rid of or set straight in later editions, and which are ‘but 
slight blots in a translation which may for tho most part be rend 
with singular ease. This, indeed, must be the coso when tho 
translator is reproducing the work of so clear a thinker as Professor 
Max Duncksr. The question of the origin and significance of canto 
is commonly treated with an indistinctness which is sometimes 
very irritating ; but certainly it would not be easy to draw a more 
vivid picture of the historical conditions out of which it grow up 
than that which we find here. The Aryans, when first they sot 
foot in the Punjab, were a nation of warriors, simple, hardy, and 
independent, but pre-eminently conscious of their relations to the 
gods who were to them tho givers of all tbeir good things. The 
obligation, indeed, they regarded as not altogether on their own 
aide. The gods might live without the help of men ; but they 
were decidedly better off with it. Their strength was increased by 
the Soma juice, and still more by the sacrifices and prayers of their 
worshippers. If the latter were intensely earnest, they acquired 
over tho gods a power which it was senreoly possible fur them to 
resist; and they could, therefore, address them, if need were, 
with remonstrances couched in tolerably familial 1 language. They 
can pray Indru to come down and “ drink himself full with tho 
most inspiring of drinks they can beseech him for health in 
sickness, for long life, for victoiy in battle ; but it is on tho un- 
derstanding that the return for the rich sucrilico shall be made, 
and they do not Bcruple to remind the gods of the fact. 
“If I were the lord of cattle, the master of such wealth as 
thou art, Indr a, then would I assist the minstrel ; I would not leave 
him in need.” The gods literally grow by prayer and sacrifice ; 
and the worshippers can say plainly, “The suppliants have 
strengthened Inara by their songs of praise to slay Ahi. In- 
crease, O hero Indra, in thy body, praised with piety and impelled 
by our prayers. The hymns whet thy great strength, thy courage, 
thy power, thy glorious thunder-club.” The thought which under- 
lies such words, os Professor Max Duncker remarks, has furnished 
also the basis of fetishism, but here it lias already advanced far on 
quite another track. Fetishism applies direct external compulsion 
to the being worshipped; with the early Aryans of India the 
power of the invocation depended on the sincerity of the wor- 
shipper, on the form of his prayer, or the correctness of his 
sacrifice. In this fact lay the germ of tho mighty system which 
was to cast its shadow over India not for contnrieB only, but for 
millenniums. The creed of the Aryan warrior was simple on 0 ugh. 
He had not yet learnt to trouble himself with questions relating 
to the origin of the gods, or to the distinction of those gods from 
the one great primary cause. He was ready to address each of them 
in terms which assigned to them an incommunicable greatness 
and majesty; and thus the gods exhibited that flexibility of 
character which is the most marked feature in the hierarchy of the 
Vedic deities, while the worshipper retained the sturdy spirit and 
•tout hand which had won for him a home on the plains of 
the Punjab. But in Mb strength lay his weakness. If Indra and 
Agni were invoked to bestow on the suppliant wealth of horses 
and cows, fruitful postures and rich harvests, there was no 
mason to bestow a thought on any counteracting influences; 
but in the earlier stage of Aryan settlement in India it was more 
often necessary to invoke their aid against the enemy. The sacri- 
fice was offered to insure victory in the fight ; but these offerings 
might be made on the other side also, and it was of the first im- 


portance to nullify, if possible, the aaerifioee and prayers of the 
enemy. This could be done partly by greater Intensity of adora- 
tion, but partly also by scrupulous exactness— in other words, by 
a careful correctness of ritual. This notion, Professor Max 
Duncker remarks, had its natural effect. “ The singers of these 
prayers, who knew the strongest forms of invocation, or could 
mave them — the priests — early obtained a position of import- 
ance.” As time went on, tbeir position as a class became more 
and more marked ; but this class was distinctly subordinate to the 
Ksbatryas, or warriors ; nor had any attempt been made by the 
minstrels or singers of one tribe to form a college with those of 
any other tribe. Still, in eAch tribe there wore the warriors, and 
by tbeir side was growing up a class of sacriticers, who soon 
became alive to the advantages involved in claims of priestly in- 
fluence. The first Btep was to suggest the benefit accruing front 
the presence of a minstrel or singer at each sacrifice ; and tho 
suggestion was gradually petrified into a command. But the life 
of the Aryan was strictly the life of the family ; and those who 
cared specially for exactness of ritual must become disciples 
of the minstrols — in other words, bo adopted into their families. 
Again, as they advanced further from the Indus, and left behind 
them an Aryan population in a country enjoying undisturbed 
peace, the work of tilling tho soil became for those who were 
so left behind not less needful than skill in exerciseB of war. 
Hence another portion of tho Aryan population was gradually 
formed into an agricultural class, known as Vaisyas ; and thus the 
three classes of warriors, priests, and farmers began to exhibit 
something liko a distinct character. But, separated from all these 
by an impassable gulf, were the conquered inhabitants of the 
country, the dark-skinned woolly-huirod people, the varvara, who 
Became barbarians for the Greeks and Latins. On these the 
Aryan warriors, minstrels, and husbandmen looked down with 
infinite contempt. They were simply beAsts in human form, de- 
signated by tho common name Suara, which, as not being a 
Sanskrit word, Professor Max Duncker regards as “the original 
name of the ancient population of tho Ganges, just as the tribes 
of the Vindhyas have to this day the common name of Gondas .’ 1 
Already, therefore, there were two sharply defined masses, facing 
each other, the Aryans and tho Sudrns ; and among the former 
were three classes, still, it is true, in somewhat shadowy outline, 
but tending more and more to the same sharpness of distinction 
and the same exclusiveness on the score of difference of blood. 
Tho Kshatryas wero undoubtedly the dominant body in the State, 
and tho kings invariably belonged to their class; but the 
minstrels or Brahmans started on their career of aggrandizement 
with tho immense advantage conferred by their religious position. 
“ Without them, without the accurate knowledge ol the old songs 
and customs of sacrifice, ns given by Manu and Pururavas, without 
precise acquaintance with the prayers in which officucy rested, efficient 
sacrifices would not bo ofiered.” When this belief was once fairly 
implanted in the minds of the people, the revolution which ensured 
tho ascendency of the Brahmans was substantially nchioved ; but 
the one momentous fact — a fact seldom seen, and still more rarely 
understood — is that it was a revolution, not a mere growth or de- 
velopment. The Brahmans had to destroy as well as to build up, 
and this process of revolution has been traced by Professor Max 
Duncker m a manner deserving the highest praise. It may be safely 
said that he has neglected none of the factors in a very intricate 
problem ; but ho has treated with special success the crowning 
invention of Brahman, tho world-soul, first impersonal, then por- 
sonalnnd conscious — tho impersonal Brahman being the great ocean 
into which the whole Cosmos shall in the end be absorbed. 

I Brail man is tho one source of holiness ; it is the holiness which 
manifests itself in tho personal Brahman, and below the latter are 
the deities which the ancient Aryan had worshipped as supreme. 
In this subordination the priestly order found more than the frame- 
work of their system : — 

If the Holy nourishes, lends, and constrains tho gods, it is mightier than 
the gods, tho mightiest deity, and therefore tho moBt divine. If the Holy 
constrains the gods and at tho samo time gives them power, in it alone the 
special power of the gods can rest, in so far as it is in them. The greater 
Llio portion they have in it, the mightier are they. The seJf-couee utratod 
Iloiy is the mightiest power, the essence of all gods, the Deity Itself. Thua 
the oneness of nature in the gods, their unity and the connexion between 
them, was discovered. Yet this Holy, or Brnliman, was not in heaven 
only, but also existed on enrth ; it lived in the holy acts and in those who 
performed them ; in the ritual and prayer ; in meditation and heavenward 
elevation of spirit ; in the priests. Thus there stood upon the earth a holy 
and an unholy world in opposition to each other 1 the world of the priests 
and of the laity, the holy order of the priests, and the unholy orders of the 
Ikshntrj as, Vaisyas, and Sudras. 

Then came the procession of the three Aryan castes and of the 
outcast SSudros from tho mouth, the arms, the thighs, and feet of 
Brahraun, the condition of each being irrevocably fixed by a great 
intervening gulf, which could never be passed except by the pro- 
cess of new births succeeding to the present life. lie painful 
renewal of existence would never cease until all creatures returned 
into Br&hmAn ; but it was possible for the Kshatxya in a future 
stage to reappear on earth os a Brahman, for a Vaisya to become 
n Kahafrya, and so forth, if he bad sufficiently fought with and 
overcome desire— that is, separated himself from the sensuous 
world and all its filthy concerns. But the process woe almost 
endless, and the pain and suffering involved in it overwhelming. 
The burden was found to be too great for the Aryan, even after he 
liAd been euervated by the heat of the Indian sun. Buddhism 
was a protest against this oppression, against this prolonged tor- 
ment, not against the object for which the Brahmans professed 
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to bewawrking, In both systems the outward world, and there* 
fore also the human body, were absolutely and intensely evil ; but 
Buddha taw that, according to the Brahman doctriue, absorp- 
tion in Brahman was the reward of meditation, And that this re- 
ward might be won by Kahatryos, Vaisyas, and Sudras, in the 
course of a long series of transmigration. If it were so, the eternal 
distinction of the castes was a fiction ; and, therefore, the gates 
which lead to the blessed extinction might be thrown open to all. 
But in both systems the extinction, os Professor Max Duneker 
rightly insists, was identical : — 

The question was really the same, whether the soul was destroyed 
when in the one case it woe plunged in Brahman* and in the other anni- 
hilated by Nirvana* whether tlioae who sought after liberation had to 
, become masters of their senses like the Brahmans, or to re louse theni- 
* EsjveA from sensation and the body and existetuw like Buddha. 

But for human suffering the Brahman cored little or nothing ; 
Buddha oared a great deal. He had & gospel to preach to all, a 
gospel of final ouuihilation, which would enable the penitent to 
say 

I have entered upon the way of Nirvana. On this way am dried up 
the ocean of blood and of tears, Ibe mountains of human bones ure broken 
through, and the song of death is annihilated, lie who tallows this path 
without faltering escapes from pain, from mutability, from the wheel of 
revolution, from regeneration. He can boast, **l have done my duty ; I 
have annihilated existence for myself ; I cannot bo born uguiu ; I am free ; 
1 shull see no other existence after this.” 

Towards this happy absorption men may bo hoi pod on by the kind- 
ness, the sympathy, the tenderness of their fellows ; and in this sense 
the religion of Buddha may bo called a religion of love. But this is, 
as Professor Max Dunckur is careful to point out, quite another thing 
from the love of the Christian. It is not the highest command- 
ment for its own sake alone, and because Love is eternal in God. 
With Buddha it is simply the moans of alleviating the sorrows of 
the world and the wretched ness of mankind, and when its work 
is done, it will come to its natural end. In logical strictness 
thoro is no room for caste ; and the romoval of caste left room for 
the free play of natural kindness. So, too, ns the Buddhist philo- 
sophy which extinguished instead of conquering desire lost its 
charm, the distinctions of caste naturally revived, and the whole 
work of the enlightened sage was swept away, except in so far ns 
the goal toward which thn Brahman still strives is indistinguish- 
able* from the annihilation in which Buddha saw the one escape 
from the unceasing torments of existence. Professor Max Dunckcr's 
chapters on this new rcfouoaliun are full of instruction uud full 
of interest, aud with those which precede them form ft com- 
plete history, political as well ns religious, of tLe Arjan tribes in 
India. 


ruosPLK mGrimGe.* 

milE author of Colomha and Carmen must bo allowed to have 
JL been, on the whole, singularly fortunate in the matter of 
posthumous autobiographic revelations. There is no need to 
mention a cant) ary instance which is JVesh in the minds of all 
English readers, und no need to do more than allude to tho 
singularly uiitoi'tunatu fate in this respect of Merimeos chief rival, 
iSainte-Beuvo. The difference between the two greatest literary 
supporters of tho Second Empire (for the mistake of considering 
Thoophilo Gautier as an Imperialist has been sufficiently proved) 
was harshly put in a well-known taying — “ Mori met? ritnit gontil- 
homine ; Saiute-Beuvo no Retail pas.’’ Something of tho panic dis- 
tinction, however, iuoviLubly suggests itself to tho reader of the 
posthumous works of the two men. It is not that thoro is not 
plenty of crudity aud plenty of indiscretion in Merimeo’s letters 
to his friends, male and female, known and unknown. But the 
indiscretion and the crudity are such ns are, on the whole, fuirly 
covered by the fact that the documents in which thoy occur were 
never intended for publication, und that they nro,in fact, merely so 
much written fireside conversation — chronicles, so to speak, of tho 
smoking-room and the drawn cloth, if cloths wore drawn now. 
On tho other hand, every fresh volume of Mdrimee’s correspondence, 
while it adds lo the evidences of his capacity as a writer of easy, 
polished French, takes away from tho somewhat evil character which 
he laboriously managed to establish for himself in his lifetime— that 
of a mere cynicok Epicurean. Ilo was certainly a cynic, and he was 
certainly an Epicurean, in the conventional sense of the two 
terms. But a man who succeeded in causing disinterested 
attachment in so many different persons can hardly have boon 
a cynic in the offensive souse, and a man who showed so much 
disinterested affection in return cau hardly bo counted as a mere 
Epicurean. 

The last batch of Mdrimde's correspondence, that recently 
edited by Mr. Fagan of the British Museum, and containing 
letters to the late Antonio Pauizzi, perhaps promises rather more 
than it performs in undertaking to give an important portrait of 
“ M&imtfe politique," and an important collection of side lights on 
the policy of Napoleon HI. It is true that tho Librarian of the 
British Museum and the senator-antiquary-man-of-lottcrs did serve 
in an odd kind of way ns a side channel of intercourse between 
the ruler of France and tho Government of England. Panhszi 
—conspirator as he had been, and fervent Italian patriot as he 
continued to be — was a BonaparLiat, if not an Imperialist, and ho 
was on intimate terms with ma ny men of eminence in Engl and, 

* Profiler Mrimee,—Lottrc8 a Panizzi. 2 vole. Paris : Calmann-L^vy. 
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notably with Mr. Gladstone. Mdrimde was really attached to the 
Empress Eugdnie in spite of her clerical proclivities, and seems to 
have regarded Napoleon himself as at least a barrier against la 
Htupiditi tigulitairc, as Gautier put it But nothing of any real 
political importance is to be found in these letters, unless it be a 
fresh illustration of the tortuous, vacillating, unsystematic, and 
unforeseeing policy of tbo Third Empire. In politics, as in other 
things, what is unintelligible before it is found out to^ be merely 
unintelligent is sometimes taken to be profound, and it is matter 
of history that this was the case with Napoleon HI. More really 
interesting is the glimpse given of Mdrimee’s own political state. 
AVith all respect to the memory of a great writer and, in a way, a 
great intellect, this attitude must he admitted to be nearly as 
muddled a one as that of his master. Mdrimde does not appear to 
havo had the positive dislike to politics which Gautier had, and 
which sometimes made the latter get up from table and leave 
tho room when the subject was introduced. Ilia great reading, 
moreover, and his acute intellect must have made him 
thoroughly acquainted with history, the necessary vestibule 
of politics. But ho seems always to havo contented himself 
with a mere haphazard bundle of prejudices on general points and 
of improvised pinions on particular ones. lie disliked democracy 
heartily, and with a keen sense of its dangers and faults ; but he 
disliked the chimera of clericalism quite as much. Giant People 
with newly-developed fangs and newly -sharpened claws, and Giant 
l’opu toothless and claw-clipped, were almost tho same to him — a 
state of mind which, in vulgar parlance, may he said to aTgue a 
certain insensibility to the time of day. His anti-clericalism some- 
times loads him into most ludicrous little outbursts of spite. He 
is applied to by Mr. Newton for somo necessary testimonial, on 
an occasion not stated, addressed to tho Archbishop of Canterbury. 
“ Jo lie connais pas l'archevequo,” ho writes, “ et j’oi pour tous 
les gens de sa robe lo gout quu vous savez. Void cependant une 
lettro officio lie dont vous ferez Rusage qii’il vous plaira. Hernandez 
it sa grandeur sa benediction apostolique. J’aimeniis xnioux uno de 
ses vieilles bouteilles Itfguees par quelque bonne ddvote.” We 
certainly have plenty of “ bonnes devotes ” in England, but it 
would surprise us very much to learn that any one of them has 
recently replenished the cellars of Lambeth. Vet Mdrimde knew 
England ns notouc Frenchman in a hundred knows it, and would have 
been the first to laugh at the resuscitation under inappropriate cir- 
cumstances of a hackneyed sneer in any other case. The same defect 
pervades his political utterances, acute os they often are. He 
cannot get out of his head tho fixed idea that English policy ia 
egotistical, and French policy a generous policy of idons, though 
nut one single war under tho Empire was undertaken without a 
direct eye to tho main chance, und though the wildest believer in 
our egotism can hardly accuse us of having acted for our interests 
iu i B59, in 1862, in 1864, or in 1S66. Nevertheless, thero are 
incidental utterances of remarkable acuteness, and occasional anec- 
dotes or reported sayings worth preservation. The sharpest of tho 
latter is a mot of M . Thouveiiels on the Eastern question, to the effect 
that Turks, Greeks, and Slavs were only “ trois couches de fuinier 
superposes, ’’ and that, toss the heap about as you might, thero 
would always be “ du fumiov ” at the top. 

If, however, thero is no very groat amount of pasture to be 
found hero for the politician ami historical student, the same can- 
not bn said us rogurds the lover of literary biography. Moiimdo is 
revealed in these volumes hardly less fully than in the famous 
In conn n a letters, though from a slightly different point of view. 
Jle made tho acquaintance of Sir Antonio Panizzi accidentally by 
a suggestion that tho Museum should buy sumo manuscripts from 
Stoudhal’s sister, who was in reduced circumstances. This was in 
1850, and for twenty years the correspondence continued, chiefly 
interrupted by tho numerous visits which MtSriaido paid to bza 
friend for the purpose of enjoying “the excellent salt beef 
of tho British M useum.” it was a grief and pain tefc 
many loyal Britons to find some timo ago that Mdrimde 
was not always satisfied with English fare, and that (of all 
unexpected places) they did not give him onough to eat 
at Oxford, it is still more grievous to find in this book an 
insinuation against a personage of so exaltedja rank at this moment 
that we can only recur to the modest practice of the last century. 
Muriiuce refers contemptuously to the dinners of tho present Pr-nm 
M-n-st-r as consisting of “ beaucoup d’argenterie et de l’agneau.” 
But then he was never fair to Mr. Gladstone, who was associated 
in his momory with deans, family prayers, and other frippery of 
Cinftime . Creature comforts are frequently mentioned iu these letters. 
The salt beef perpetually recurs, and indeed it is not a French 
institution. The two friends interchange criticisms and discoveries 
of wines suitable lor dyspeptic stomachs, and when Merim6e esta- 
blishes himself At Cannes, the mutton thereof comes in for frequent 
mention. Books, of course, have their fair share, ondarchaaology i* 
not neglected, while absolute gossip and chit-chat fill a good 
many pages, the humours of Biarritz in especial coming iu for 
notice. One of these latter recalls a little too much that 
period of tho Second Empire when tho ambition of everybody 
was, as the Prince Titiune has it, to yobtehonner, and when, on the 
equally veracious authority of M. Octave Feuillet, ladies ran races 
up udu down drawing-rooms with their feet in their husbands' 
hats. To punish a lady visitor for outrageous admiration of 
Count Bismarck by dressing up a lay figure in the likeness of 
that statesman, and ensconcing it in her bed, is a practical joke, 
not indeed unpardonable, but rather worthy of a festive regiment 
after mess, or a bevy of undergraduates, than of the inhabitants 
of a palace. However, the Ueldchter of the Second Empire, 
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which once seemed unnu&hi&nhl ichc, is liingst erloschen , and there 
is something more pathetic than unpleasant in even its wildest 
outbursts. 

We do not know whether anv more of Mdrirade's correspond- 
ence is likely to see the light ; out this lust instalment may be 
said to complete his mental and literary portrait. M. Taine has 
said that Mtirimde was “ the dujjo of his own mistrust.” These 
neat little sayings have been ingeniously compared to Mr. Browning's 
41 sharp spurt of a lighted match,” which they resemble about 
equally in sound and in quantity of illumination. There is some 
truth in this particular mot, of course. Mdrimde was an 
affectionate person, who was afraid of not being cynical enough 
until he became too cynical— o person of wide and varied sym- 
pathies and interests, who, for fear of getting too much engrossed, 
gave himself the appearance of feeling neither interest uor 
sympathy. But wo have no reason to doubt that any loss of 
enjoyment of the frank ar.d childlike sort which ho may have 
experienced in consequence of this attitude was made up to him 
by an increase of enjoyment in what Bean Gaia ford used to call 
“surveying his fellow-creatures from a proper elevation.” lie 
says somewhere in the&o letters that ho alwuys thought mankind 
were fools, and becomes more sure .of it every year he 
lives. A man who says this kind of tiling feels a distinct 
thrill of satisfaction ns he says it, and has felt several such thrills 
every time he makes the reflection which tliu9 finds words. Of 
course, if such a temperament reaches the point of real misanthropy, 
it becomes Belf-tonnenting instead of self-su Hieing. But Mdrimde’s 
never did this. lie was fond of his friends and his incommes, 
and his friends and his inconnncs wero fond of him. He knew per- 
fectly well that all good judges regarded him as one of the best 
writers of French living, and that, with the exception of Gautier, 
whose style was too diiferont to imply rivalry, the specially 
French domain of tho rwuvvlle knew no muster save himself. He 
enjoyed his medals, his ruins, his books, his salt beef at tho British 
Museum, his 11 little wine of Champagne, red and not foaming,” 
which, like Talbot Twysden’s, hut more truly, was 44 not a heavy 
wine, not an expensive wine, hut had a bouquet and a pureness,” and 
was good for 44 les maux do l’estomac.” Admirable as his definitely 
litorary work is, it is apt to leave a somewhat uncomfortable im- 
pression, because the author is in full-dress or undress, and 
never forgets that he appears in tho character of a cynic. In theso 
and the other volumes of letters which havo been published this 
exaggeration disappears; and we have not, indeed, a sentimentalist, 
but a very human, and not at all doggish, person, whom we 
already know to have produced excellent literature, and whom we 
now know to be an eminently good fellow. The only charge that has 
been brought, not without Borne foundation, against the Mdrimde 
of the letters is the somewhat Rabelaisian character of passages 
here and there, a fault which wo shall not attempt to excuse, nut 
which, as has boon ulready remarked, becomes much less when it 
is remembered that publication was far from tho author’s thoughts. 
Tho same may be said of the allusions to living persons, for the 
publication of which the writer is, of course, not responsible at 
all, and which are offensive solely because of their publication. 


BUDDHIST U1RTII STORIES.* 

A MONG the various contributions to the comparative study of 
folk-lore, Mr. Rhys Da vida’s translation of tho Jutakas must 
hold a foremost place. The inquiry into the relationship of the 
popular tales of different nations is one of tho most fascinating 
Branches of modern research. It is still in its infancy, and the 
student is always encouraged by the hope that he may strike out 
some fresh line or establish some unexpected connexion. No subject 
provides a more promising field for the exercise of individual 
fancy and controversial hypothesis. And, beyond this, the 
subject-matter is of itself interesting apart from its scientific 
aspect. It is in the nature of popular talcs to possess Aose qualities 
of dry humour and practical wisdom which must always commend 
them to the genera! mass of mankind, and without which they 
could not have held their place in tlm traditions of the house- 
hold; and they commonly offer even higher elements of interest 
in the side lights they throw on the social life of the people. 
The history of popular storieB may often bo obscure, and 
may demand learning and labour to unravel, but it can never be 
wearisome or wanting in human interest. As a picture of the 
early stages of a people's life, and tho fullest and most authoritative 
picture to be obtained, a collection of folk-lore has a valuo and a 
charm almost unrivalled in literature. It is such a collection that 
Professor Fausboll, the finest Puli scholar in Europe, is now edit- 
ing, and that Mr. Rhys Davids, who has already made himself a 
name among students of Buddhism, is translating for Messrs. 
Triibner’s valuable “ Oriental Series.” The first volume alone of the 
translation has os yot appeared, containing only forty out of the 
five hundred and fifty Birth Stories ; but it presents enough of 
genuine importance to enable us to appreciate tho gain to the 
science of folk-lore which must accrue from the completion of the 
work. We can recognize even in this section the truth of the 
translator’s statement that, 44 In tho Jatakaswe have a nearly com- 
plete picture, quite uncorruptod and unadulterated by European 

* Buddhist Birth Stories ; or, Jutahi Tales , the oldest collection of Folk- 
lore extant, being the Jatakatihavannanu. For the ilrat time edited in the 
original Pall by V. Fausbttll, and translated by T. W. Kbys Davids. 
Translation : Vol. x. (Trtlbuer’s Oriental Scries.) London. 2880. 


intercourse, of the social life and customs and popular beliefs of 
the common people of Aryan tribes dnsely related to ourselves, 
just as they were passing through the first stages of civilisation.'' 

As an early social photograph, theBuddhist Birth Stories possess 
a peculiar interest and value ; and this interest is increased when 
they ore regarded os the progenitors of many or most of the 
household tales which are still current in Europe. To students of 
Mr. Tylor or Mr. Spencer, or to those who have listened to 
Mr. Ralston's delightful cauteries , it is superfluous to say that the 
whole tendency of folk-lore research has been more and more in the 
direction of aa Eastern origin for our popular tales, and that India 
is generally admitted to be the birthplace of most of the stories 
which delighted our childhood, and still delight the healthier and 
less sophisticated among our children. The natural but humili- 
ating result of the ad vance of knowledge is the discovery that 
even our household tales are borrowed, and that the familiar anec- 
dotes of rustic tradition, pointed with wise saws and adorned with 
wholesome morals, have travelled to us through many lands, and 
boast a pedigree of many stages. There was a time when we wore 
content in the belief that the irreproachable La Fontaine himself 
invented the ingenious and instructive taleB which improved at 
once our morals and our Fronch ; and when our eyeB were partly 
opened and we read yEsop in tho original, wo rejoiced to think we 
were enjoying the very stories which beguiled the weary hours of 
Socrates’s imprisonment. Those innocent days are now past, and 
wo are constrained to admit— if not the rash assertion that there 
never was such a person ns yEsop, unless a pog on which stories 
were hung can he called a person — at least the fact that the fables 
ascribed to yEsop have nothing to do with the venerable storyteller on 
whom they are fathered. “ yEsop’s Fables ” are the creation, or rather 
the translation, of the middle ages. An old Hindu story-book, which 
we possess only in 11 mediaeval form, found its way westward by way 
of old Persian or Pahlavi to Syriac and Arabic. Tho Arabic ver- 
sion was known as Knlila and I)imna, after tbe names of two 
jackals who play conspicuous parts in the first story of tho collec- 
tion, and the Arabian translator ascribed the work to the sago 
Bidpni. From this version, which became a prime favourite among 
the story-loving Arabs, and thus came into contact with Europe, 
Greek, Hebrew, and Latin translations were made, from tho 
eleventh to the end of the thirteenth century, and the 44 Fables of 
Bidpai ” soon became famous over all Europe, and were done into 
Spanish, German, Italian, French, and English, whilst a Persian 
version, the Anvdr-i Suhaili is a standard text-book among 
Indian students. The second Latin version bore the title 44 Alter 
A&opus,” or 44 the New yEsop ” (not 44 yEsop the Old,” as Mr. 
Rhys Davids by some extraordinary confusion renders it), and 
thus testilies to the tendency of compilers of story-books to con- 
nect their works with yEsop the typical story-teller ; as a compiler 
of ajestrhook naturally christens it after Joe Miller. Now tho 
collection of moral tales commonly known as 44 yEsop’s Fables ” is 
tho work of a Byzantine monk of the fourteenth century, named 
l’lanudes ; and thus tbe Latin version of Kaliln and Dimna had 
boon done half n century before 44 yEson'B Fables ” came into the 
world. Many of Flanudes’s tales have been traced to Indian sources, 
aud the remainder will probably be identified in the progress of 
the investigation. Enough, however, is already proved to enable us 
to assert that yKsop's fables, as we now have them, are not Greek 
at all, hut are the descendants of Indian folk-stories of very great 
antiquity. 

A similar conclusion is to he drawn with regard to the Barhvim 
and Josaphat romance, which is ascribed to St. Johh Damascene, 
has been the source of much religious edification to centuries of 
pious souls, and has been so completely received into the bosom of 
the Latin Church that the names of 44 the holy saints Barlunm aud 
Josaphat, of India, on the borders of Persia, whoso wonderful acts 
Saint John of Damascus has described,” have boon duly canonized, 
and have their proper day, November 27 tb, as any one may read 
in tho Martyrologiura of Cardinal Baronins, authorized by Pope 
Sixtus V. for general use in the Catholic world, at page 177 
of the 1873 ©uition, endorsed by his Holiness Pius IX. The 
Greek Church in this particular is not behind its Western rival, 
but assigns a different day to 44 the holy losapli son of 
Aboner, King of India,” and omits Barlanni. Now Josaphat 
or losaph is nothing but Bodisat, the title of tho chr\snli, 
Buddha before he has become Buddha, and tho religious 
romance of St. John of Damascus is simply a Greek version 
of the life of Gotama. It was Professor Mux Midler * 4 nho 
first pointed out the strange fact — almost incredible were it not 
for the completeness of the evidenco — that Gotama tho Buddha, 
under tho name of St. Josaphat, is now officially recognized 
and honoured and worshipped throughout the whole of Roman 
Catholic Christendom as a Christian saint ! ” And just as Barlunm 
and Josaphat is an offshoot of Buddhist literature, so the wide 
series of tales represented by the Paneha Tantra , Knlila and 
Dimna , or 44 Fables of Bidpai,” 44 yEaop’s Fables,” and La Fon- 
taine’s, are mainly traceable not only to nil ludian, but to a 
Buddhist, source, 44 Sindbod the Sailor ” and other tales of the 
Arabian Nights have their birth in Buddhist Jutakas ; Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, Gowor, and Spenser have been indebted to this treasure- 
house of Buddhist folk-loro ; oven the three caskets and the pound 
of flesh in tho Merchant of Venice are ideas found in this Wonder- 
ful old story-book. Those are but a few examples of the manner 
in which the household tales of Europe can fce traced back to 
Buddhist India, as Professor Max Muller has shown in t&e charm- 
ing lecture on the Migration of Fables published in the Con- 
temporary Beview of 1 870. Mr. Rhys Davids has made no sparing 
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uso of this lecture in liis learned, though somewhat disjointed, 
“Introduction’*; and no ono can study this interesting essay 
without being convinced that the Jtitakas, or Buddhist Birth 
Stories, which he is translating are certainly one of the chief 
sources of European folk-lore, and form probably the oldest and 
largest collection of popular tales in existence. 

The fables included in thoJataka book undoubtedly belong to 
the oldest Indian folk-lore ; but they are universally ascribed by 
the commentators to Buddha himself. Thero is nothing im- 
probable in this attribution, if it be understood meroly in the sense 
m which the Homeric legends are ascribed to Homer. From all 
we know of the life o&Gotama, it was quite consonant with his 
method to make ubo of the household stories of his people in order 
to bring home to them the practical bearing of his moral teaching. 
A great deal of the Birth Stories, however, probably grew up after 
his death, and it is beyond doubt that in its present form the Jfitaka 
book represents a long process of accretion. Each story consists 
of several parts, and those are by no means of equal antiquity. 
The real Birth Story, or “ Story of tho Past,” is introduced by a 
“Story of tho Prosen t,” and is followed by a conclusion. Tho in- 
troductory story tells some episode of Buddha’s life ; how some 
disciple acted in such and such a way, and how Buddha ac- 
counted for it by the fact that the same person in a previous 
existence had behaved in a precisely analogous manner. Tho 
Birth Story itself is tho account of this passage in the previous 
birth, put into the mouth of Buddha, who generally utters a 
stanza pointing tho moral. The conclusion “ establishes tho con- 
nexion ” between the two episodes and identifies the characters. 
The introductory “Story of tho Present” is clearly later than tho 
“ story of tho past,” and is the work of the compiler or commen- 
tator ; and tho verses included in the latter (and sometimes in 
the former) are older in literary form than the stories, though tho 
stories undoubtedly represent in substance popular fables which 
existed long before tho versos were composed. The history of tho 
book in India is at present obscure ; but Mr. Rhys Davids gives 
the following outline of its probable development : — 

From the facts ns they stuuri nt present it seems to bo the moat probable 
explanation of the rise of our Jntalui book to suppose that it was due to 
the religious faith of the Indian Buddhists of the third or fourth century 
it.C., who not onlv repeated a number of fnbJt'M, parables, and stories 
ascribed to the Hudtlhn, but pave them a peculiar sretedness and a speciul 
religious significance by identifying the beHt character in each with tho 
Huddha himself iu homo previous birth. . . . When stories thus made snored 
were popularly ueeeptud among people so accustomed to literary activity iw 
the early Uuddhists, the natural consequence would he that the Jtitnkns should 
have been brought into a collect ion of some kind ; and the probability of t bis 
having been done nt a very early date is confirmed, firstly, by the tradition 
of the difference of opinion concerning a Jutuka book at the Council of 
Vesali (circ. 350 n.c.) ; and, secondly, by the mention of n .hit aka hook in 
tho ninefold division of the Scriptures found in tho AngulLurn NiUttvu, and 
in the Siuldharma Punrhirika. To llio compiler of this, or of some early 
collection, are probablv to be ascribed the verses, which in hoiyio eases at 
IcasLaro later than tho Stories. With regard to some of tho .Jatakas, 
among which certainly may be iucluded those found in the l*ali Pi 1 11 k as, 
there may well have been a tradition, more or less reliable, ns to the time 
and tho occasion at which thev were supposed to have been uttered by the 
Buddha. These traditions will have given rise to the earliest introductory 
stories, in imitation of which the rest were afterwards invented ; and these 
will then have been handed down ns commentary on tho' Bible Stories, till 
thoy were finally made part of our present collection by its compiler in 
Ceylon. That (either through their later origiu, or their having been much 
more modified in transmission) they represent a more modern point of 
view than the Biith Stories themselves will he patent to every reader. 
I'licro is a freshness and simplicity about the 44 Stories of the Past ” that ri 
sadly wanting in the “ Stories of the Present. ” ; so much so, that tho latter 
(anil this is also true of tho whole long Introduction containing the life of the 
Buddha) may bo compared more accurately with media*val 44 Legends of 
the Saints” than with such simple stories ns “Aisop’s Fables,” which still 
bear a likeness to llicir forefathers, the 44 Stories of the rnst,.” The 
Jatakas mo constituted wero carried to Ceylon in tho Pali lan- 
guage, when Buddhism was first introduced into that island 
(a date that is not quite certain, but may bo taken provisionally 
as about 200 n.r.) : and the w'holc was there translated into 
and preserved in the Singhalese language (except the verses, which wcic 
left untranslated) until the compilation in the fifth century a.i>., and by 
an unknown author, of the Puli Jul.'iku Book, the translation of which into 
English is commenced in this volume. 

As an oxaraplo of tho general character of the stories in their 
several parts, and also of their bearing upon European collections 
of popular talcs, we may notice tho Buka Jut aka (No. 3S) or “ The 
Cruel Crane Outwitted,” in which the case of two cheating tailors 
is told in tho “ Story of tho Present ” ; tho “ Teacher,” t.e. 
Buddha, thereupon remarks that this was not the first time the 
one rogue of a tailor had taken in the other, and tells tho “ Story 
of the Past ” in which a crane who had treacherously devoured a 
ondful of fish is him Bel f outwitted and killed by a crab whom 
e had tried to deceive like the fish. Then comes the moral 
stanza, uttered by the Bodisat, who had been looking on in the 
form of a Tree spirit : — 

The villain, though exceeding clever. 

Shall prosper not by liis villainy. 

11c may win indeed, sharp-witted in deceit, 

But only as the crane here from the crab. 

And, finally, by way of conclusion, tbo Teacher “ established tho 
connexion and summed up the Jdtaka by saying, “ At that time ho 
[the crane] was the Jetavana robe-maker, the crab was the country 
robe-maker, but the Genius of the Tree was I myself.” This fable 
can be traced through a numerous progeny ; it is found in the Arabic 
Kalila and Dimna, the Persian Anvar-i iSuhaili, , the Greek 
Stephaniies hni luhnelales, the French Liore dm Lumib'e* and 
Cabinet dm FJon, in La Fontaine, the Arabian Night 9 1 the Pttncha 
Tantra, Hitopadtm, and many other collections of household 


stories ; but it is net includod in tho so-called -lEsop’s Fables. The 
moral it inculcates is of a well-worn type ; but this is not observ- 
able with regard to all the sories. On the contrary, as Mr. Rhys 
Davids has well pointed out, the Jatakas teach two special lessons 
which ore not of a' common order. One of them is the strong in- 
fluence of inhoritod character, the ceutral doctrine of Buddhism 
and a vital element in ethics ; the other is the common nature of 
men and Animals, which iB illustrated by many anecdotes, and leads 
to frequent injunctions to kinduess and sympathy with the brute 
creation, one of the most striking aspects of the Birth Stories. 

A work so important aa the Jutaka book deservos a good trans- 
lator, and it will be allowed that Mr. Uhvs Davids has thus far 
acquitted himself very satisfactorily. Of his Puli scholarship there 
can be no doubt; and his English is, as a rule, simple, straight- 
forward, and free from affectation ; and if ho shows a doubtful 
familiarity with Latin and Greek* it is not a matter of much 
consequence. IIo has tried to put tho Jiitakas into English which 
shall faithfully represent the tone of the origiual, uud tho endeavour 
has been as successful as the difficulty of the task allowed. The 
fault lies on the side of unnecessary colloquialism rather than of 
fine writing, and there are a good many vulgarisms that ought 
to have boon expunged. As a whole, however, this translation of 
the Buddhist Birth Stories is ably performed, and its worth to 
students of folk-lore, and to all who cure to win a glimpse into 
early Aryan life and manners, ought to secure it a wide popularity. 


WILLIAM LAW* 

T IIERE was, some ten or twelve years back, in Worcester 
Cathedral a verger who, if he observed a stranger standing 
alone within the enclosure of J'rinco Arthur’s mutilated torab, 
would ask, ns if in unconsciously audible meditation, “What 
would have been the consequences to English history if that young 
prince had not died P ” Impatient hearers were apt to cut the 
verger's soliloquy short before ho had entered on his hypothetical 
chronicle ; but the speculative question, which he had probably 
picked up and appropriated, is one of a not uncommon type. 
From tho nature of \ho case it admits of neilhor test nor solution, 
while Iho basis upon which all such speculation must rest is the 
more than questionable assumption that tho course of public events 
may bo determined by tho hazard of tho die upon individual lives. 
Upon this thesis tho “ uffirmatur ” and tho “ negatur” are charac- 
teristically maintained in the old ballad of “Chevy Chaco” by the 
Scottish and by the English King : — 

‘•God have inerri on liis soil,” saycl King Harry, 

“Good Lord, yi‘ thy will it l>o! 

I have a humlrVtli raptiiyns in Ynglonde,” hosayd, 

“ As ggod as ovor was lice : 

But Bur.se, mid I brook my lyffo 
TJiy detli well quyte shall he.” 

Tn tho “more modern” ballad tho “one hundred captains” had 
grown to five. 

Yet while the proposition, so stated, is confessedly foreign to 
national bentiment, its converse, in tho influence of the course of 
public ov outs in tho determination of individual lives, is measur- 
able in its range from the vaguest conjecture to tho lirnitA of 
approximate certainty, as in tho case whore tho results of a general 
election may crown or disappoint the hopes of a great lawyer. 
And it is from such a point of viow that a peculiar interest 
attaches to tho lifo of William Law, so carefully and anxiously 
investigated and recorded by Mr. Overton, the ecclesiastical his- 
torian, in conjunction with Mr. Abbey, of England in tho 
eighteenth century. As a religious biography Mr. Overton’s 
work is not calculated, and was probably not intended, to ineot a 
popular taste. Touching, as it docs at various points, the almost 
contemporary biography of John Wesley, it brings out tho more 
clearly in contrast the essential distinction between tho two men 
and their respective careers. Wesley was personally before tho 
world ; Law, save by his writings, was absolutely bidden from it. 
Wesleys lifo and work wero independent of political history, and, 
unless we may imagine an eighteenth-century Inquisition, must, 
under any circumstances, have been independent of it; Law's 
whole future had been staked from the first on the success of tho 
Jacobite cause, and, if that cause had prospered, it is a reasonablo 
conjecture that “ the Sage of Putney ” must have looked upon tho 
Thames from the Middlesex shore opposite, even if its stream 
had not carried him onwards to Lambeth. Mr. Overton has 
described Law's lifo as it was, without entering upon any specu- 
lations such as this ; but be 1ms exhibited him as a born ruler of 
men, hampered in tho range of his action by the restraints of a 
despotic conscience ; dying, in obedience to its dictates, tho 
domestic chaplain of two old ladies in a Northampton sliiro 
village, just after tho accession of a third Hanoverian sovereign 
had established the national tradition of the dynasty ; and leaving 
behind him in the constitution of a local charity school a minute 
model of ecclesiastical administration at which, even in these davs 
of Board Schools, the render will scarcoly bo templed to smile, 
because of the unintended mournfulness of suggestion as to the 
wider sphere denied to the energies of a mind and character which 
must have made its mark on public life. 

Mr. Overton describes the subject of his biogr aphy aa “ Non juror 

• William Law, Nonjuror unit Mystic ; Author of “ A Sniout Cult”; a 
Sketch of his Life, Character, and Opinions. By . 1 . II. Overtoil, M.A., 
Joint- Author ot' “The English Church in the Eighteenth Century. * 
London: Longmans fir Co. 1881. 
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and Mystic." The second phase of this description may be taken 
as the consequence of the iirtst, the forced inaction of the non- 
juriug clergyman giviug an inward direction to all the current of 
hit thought, Ilis biographer repeatedly complains, perhaps with 
some show of reason, that it is not by his mystic writings, which 
may have been intellectually the greater works, but by his Serious 
Call to a Devout ami Holy Life that the name of William Law 
Jibs obtained a hold on Englishmen. It is due, no doubt, to this 

1 )opuIar prejudice that the “ Serious Call ” is the only work of 
jaws to which Mr. Overton has allowed a place on bis title-page. 
But the 44 Serious Call * was concerned with men's practical lives, 
and was written when the author was himself in some degree 
mixing with the life of the world as private tutor or 44 governor " 
to an undergraduate fellow-commoner at Cambridge, Edward 
Gibbon, the father of the historian. As to Law’s academical 

I iosition at this time, there is an obscurity which Mr. Overtoil has 
oft without explanation. 

William Law was the third son of a family residing at King’s 
Clifl'e, a large village or siuaII market- town in Northamptonshire, 
where bis lather, a man of gentle blood, “ was a grocer : but his 
social standing" — Mr. Overton writes iu an amusingly apologetic 
tono, supported by a foot-note — 1 “ was different from that of an 
ordinary village tradesman in the present day.” Ilis stock-in-trade, 
and the capital invested in it, may very probably have differed as 
much from those ot the “ordinary village tradesman" of our time 
as the requirements of their respective customers, Tho fine ladies 
might possibly have fancied a dhh of tea nt their country 
houses ; and tea, in old Thomas Law’s time, cost sixty shillings 
the pound. At any rate, alter his eldest son biul been amply pro- 
vided for, there was a largo house in King’s ditto awaiting the 
inheritance of the third. William was born in 1686, and, entering 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, ns a Sizni in 1705, “ ho took his 
B.A. degree iu 1708, was elected Follow of bis Collecre and re- 
ceived Holy Orders in 1711, nnd took his M..\. in 1712." If the 
“Bulos for my Future Conduct" were really, ns there is no 
reason to doubt, drawn up by Law 011 his entering tho University, 
his 41 education " must not only have bei n “ very serious, " but of a 
very high order. They are as admirably composed ns they are 
thoughtful and devout ; and, while they contain tho germs of his 
subsequent mysticism, tlioy are in entire keeping with the Puritan 
traditions of his college. But “the Just lour years of Queen 
Amies reign (1710-1714) were marked by a vigorous revival of 
those doctrines which had led many conscientious men twenty 
years earlier to demur to tho lie volution Settlement " ; nnd the 
High Church and High Tory movement numbered Law among 
its most uidcul disciples. Ilis Fuiilau piety, like the Evangelical 
piety of a later date, had prepared the ground for a growth of re- 
ligious and political opinions which almost seem to have pictured 
by anticipation an eminent life of our own day. Indeed, at 
various points in Mr. Overton’s work tho resemblance between 
Law and Cardinal Newman seems to come out as strikingly as 
elsewhere the utterances of the Sago of Putney recall, though in 
different matter, those of the Sago of Chelsea. In 14 fierceness ” 
the junior Fellow of Emmanuel left little for the junior Fellow of 
Oriel to desire. lie 44 made u speech at the Trypos " in which 14 ho 
asked tho lads . , . whether, when tho children of Israel had 
made tho golden calf the object of their worship, they ought to 
keep to their God fie /ado, or return to their God de jure? 
whether the sun shines when it is in an eclipse? whether a con- 
troverted sou be not better than a controverted successor P with 
other things of the same nature." For this speech Law was 
degraded 44 from M.A. to a Soph," as John Byrom writes in his 
journal; Ilearne, who omits the “Soph," adding that 44 tho Lord 
Treasurer " (llarley) “ was zealous for hi* degradation." Mr. 
Overton has not intimated whether ho was ever reinstated as 
M.A., although Law seems always to have retained the title. Pos- 
sibly he made his peace with the Lord Treasurer by a vehement 
sermon in defence of the Peace of Utrecht which he preached 
three months afterwards, on July 7th, 1713, and iu whic)| the 
Queen and the Ministry are sufficiently magnified. It is the only 
sermon of Law s which is extant, and 44 it is," Mr. Overton re- 
marks, 44 as unspiritual a composition as one can well conceive." 
The preacher appears as M.A. on the title-page. 

But a few months later 44 the beBt of Queens ” was dead, and 
Law was called on to make his choice between his principles and 
bis prospects. Ho had no hesitation, and in a manly and touching 
letter to his eldest brother he announces his decision not to take 
the oath either of abjuration or of allegiance, llo lost his Fellow- 
ship, and with it all possibility of preferment. John Byrom, his 
future disciple and a concealed Jacobite, had a less troublesome 
conscience. He desired, and obtained, a Fellowship of Trinity : — 
44 How is it likely this young fellow should ever come among us ? 
1 saw a book in our library where his birth is made very sus- 
picious." During the whole reign of George 1 . the personal life 
of Law is in obscurity, lie was almost certainly in London, and 
there is a tradition that he was 44 a curate there*" ; perhaps based 
on such clerical or pastoral duties ns would involve no concession 
of principle, since he is not likely ever to have 44 prayed for Kibg 
George." But early in this period, in 1717, his 44 Three Letters to 
the Bishop of Bangor ” (Deadly) 44 raised him at once to the 
highest rank of writers in controversial divinity," while iu 1726 his 
book on 11 Christian Perfection " showed him as on equally powerful 
writer on mutters of practical religion. For such u man, if his time 
oaioe, there could have been no doubt as to the worldly future. And 
from a single passage in Byrom’s Diary we may infer, not un- 
fairly, that a* was biding his time, depressed with hope deferred 


as years went by, perhaps really open to the charge of m 

and morose and sour behaviour'* which in 1738 John Wesley 

brought against him. Byrom writes : — 

Aug. x, x 739.— To Somerset Gardens. Mr. Law there. He said that 
tbey talked of the Pretender’s coming ; and he talked in his favour. [Then 
follows a sentence in cipher.] And as we came sway, gave him (the 
father) a mo*t excellent character for experience, wisdom, piety. I mid 
thAt 1 saw him once, lie said. Where ? 1 said, At A He said, Did yon 
kiAH bands ? I said, Yes, and parted. He said that Mr. Mordsn and 
Glutton bad been with him : that there should not be ao much talk about 
such matters : that he loved a mao of taciturnity. # 

On a later occasion Byrom relates that in the coune of a some- 
what impatient conversation with himself Caw said 44 that when 
our king came over I should go into orders." At the period of 
these conversations he waB in a very unsettled condition. The 
refuge of his earlier home in the reign of George II. was 
taken from him ; that of the home of his closing years was not as 
yet prepared. In 1727 he appears os settled in the house of Mr. 
Gibbon, the grandfather of the historian, at Putney, as private 
tutor to his son, domestic chaplain and spiritual director in the 
family, and tho centre of a small body of personal friends and of a 
largo number of chance visitors who looked on him ns a sage and 
prophet, or camo to him for advice. Ton years later Mr. Gibbon 
died ; and it was not till 1740 that Law retired to his own house 
nt King’s Cliffe, where in 1 743 ho was joined by the two wealthy 
ladies who looked up to him as their spiritual father, Miss Hester 
Gibbon, Bister of his pupil, and Mrs. HutcheBon, a widow whose 
husband on his deathbed had entrusted her to Law’s care. Both 
survived him, and both were buried near his grave. Both, under 
his direction, spent the whole of their then largo united fortune of 
about 3,000/. a year in the exercise of tho strange and unbounded 
almsgiving which Mr. Overton has described in detail, and which 
even then provoked adverse criticism ns charity misapplied. Law 
died in 1761 ; and it was during tho later years of his life that his 
earlier character of nonjuror mid High Church controversialist 
merged in that of tho 44 mystic divine." If the view in which we 
have regarded his life bo true, tho time for which he had watched 
and waited had never come ; ho had ceased to look outward 
across tho sea, and would turn liis gaze inward and upward for 
tho rest. 

Mr. Overton’s chapters on mysticism are as valuable in relation 
to the religious thought us his biography of William Law is iu re- 
lation to the Church history of the eighteenth century. The very 
immo of mysticism is, indeed, in its popular acceptation misleading. 
Tho mystics, or, as they were commonly styled at the time with an 
unconscious exactness of expression, tho enthusiasts, were not a 
sect, nor were their tenets a creed. They were men who pre- 
sented in extreme, perhaps at times in disproportionate prominence, 
a habit of mind without which a creed cannot bo realized. Mr. 
Overton has indicated with admirable clearness their leading 
thought in its two divisions : 44 Omnia videre in Deo : Deurn 
videro in omnibus." The High Churchman and tbo Methodist in 
the last century, Evangelical devotion and the Oxford movement in 
our own, meet in this twofold canon and its developments. Of its 
second portion a well known and striking illustration is found in 
liable s hymn for Septuogesima, 44 There is u book who runs may 
read," while the same thought underlies Newman's early doctrine 
of angelic ministration, and is familiar in almost every page of 
Isaac Williams’s poetry. Upon the first portion of the rule uud 
its expression, tue following passage supplies material for an 
obvious and remarkable comparison. Law's acquaintance with 
the writings of Ecknrt, tbo mystic of tho fourteenth century, 41 is 
shown, among other ways, by one of Byrom’s mystic poems, which 
were nothing else than Law in verse. One of the prettiest of 
these odd compositions is entitled 44 The Soul’s Tendency towards 
its True Centre," and commences : — 

Stones towards the earth descend : 

lti vers to the ocean roll: 

Every motion has some end : 

Wimt is thine, beloved soul ? 

Mine is where my Saviour is : 

There with Him 1 hope to dwell : 

Jc&u is the central bliss : 

Love tho force that doth impel. 

A passage from Eckart is quoted os the source from which these 
ideas spring, 44 The fire rises up to heaven," &c., and Mr. Overton 
asks, “If Byrom versified Law, had not Law read Eekart P ” In 
every important collection of Evangelical hymns forty or fifty 
years ago will be found one beginning 44 Kise, my soul, and stretch 
thy wings." It was widely popular, and tbo echoes of its vigor- 
ous marching tune, Hartford, may stir some older memories even 
now. Its second stanza runs 

Rivero to the ocean ran, 

Nor stay in all Ihuir courses 
Eire, ascending, seeks the sun, 

Both speed them to their source ; 

So my sou), derived from God, ) 

(a/.) a soul that’s born of God f 
Pants to view His glorious face, 

Forward [a/, upward] tends to His abode, 

To rest iu His embrace. 

The authorship of this hymn is attributed by Lord Selbon# to 
Ilobert Seagrave ; in the Congregational Hymm Booh to Ctauriok; 
and by the late Mr. JoBiah Pratt to Madan. The twe last-na med 
versions show the common variation from the text in the ifosfrtof 
Praise, which is not without significance; but it is ohoaorfubto 
that all the three names are those of contemporaries of T err, end 
that only one of them is mentioned by Mr. Overton in oonnenkm 
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witik Hm,whik that one, Medan! finds hisphice among ; t{ Law's Oppo- 
ne nt s ” Tke^mjstic ” doctrineshowsat least a wide standing-ground! 
with nothing of sectarian limitation. The eccentricities of expres- 
sion and thought in Law' 0 later years are the natural consequences 
of the isolation of his life j but his singular diftlectioal skill and 
his power of dealing with men are as plainly shown on the little 
fiela of the dispute about the charities of King's Clifle os they had 
been In the earner timsa of the Iioadly controversy. The influ- 
ence which he exercised on his own and succeeding generations by 
his writings is known ; and behind the veil of his obscurity we 
seem to trace the outline of another range of influence which 
might have been his had the events of his time drawn him from 
the seclusion of the Putney home where ho drinks his modest 
41 two glasses of red wine after dinner — one, Church and King; 
the other! All Friends.” 


FLOWER 0 * THE BROOM* 

fTlHE principles which govern the selection of titles for modern 
± novels have apparently undergone a considerable revolution 
recent years. Formerly the title of a book was generally 

S ed before the reader had got past tbe first lew chapters ; 

ider any circumstances, there was no difficulty in connecting 
it with some leading character or chain of events. It is not im- 
possible that this fashion may come round again somo day. 
Future generations may be favoured with another series of 
u Robbers,” 44 Smugglers,” “ Pirates,” and other homely titles 
suggestive of the avocations of everyday life ; but, in the mean- 
time, the great art of finding uu effective name for a novel appears 
to consist in making its connexion with the narrative uu far- 
fetched as possible. In the book before us wo arc not vouchsafed 
the smallest due to the title until near the end of the third volume, 
and then only in an incidental sort of way, which suggests the idea 
that the question was reserved till the last moment, and the title 
Flower o' the Broom pitched upon simply because it would Bound 
ns well as any other. 

The principal character in the story is Elizabeth Milner, and 
forty or fifty years ago this would have boon its inevitable title. 
Elizabeth Milner is the daughter of a soft-hnaried and apparently 
soft-headed young doctor, who, during his temporary attendance 
upon a ladies' school, falls in love with Miss Eleanor Turton, a 
young lady boarder, possessed of 41 a lovely face, a passably goad 
figure, a conveniently hard heart, and an ardent craving for 
liberty.” The latter highly creditable impulse the young 
doctor proceeds to gratify by promptly doping with her to 
London, where they arc married m one of the old City churches. 
But, ob might havo been expected, the result is not particularly 
satisfactory. Mrs. Milner soon finds that existence on the narrow 
means afforded by the income of an obscure medical man, who is 
wholly dependent upon his profession, but has no regular practice, 
is not likely to bo a perfect realization of her boarding-school 
dreams, and the inevitable reaction follows. She gets tired of her 
husband, who is 44 wildly, insanely jealous,” and *' flics into furies 
over her coquettish airs.” After six months of this sort of thing, 
he can stand it 110 longer, and gets an engagement as doctor on 
board a F. and O. steamor. During his absence a daughter is 
born, whose advent if anything rather increases Mrs. Milner's dis- 
like to her husband, especially as the infants eyes aro supposed 
to resemble his ; and she takes to a religious flirtation with the 
incumbent of a ritualistic church. Just, however, as she is be- 
ginning to be talked abuut, her husband returns, and it) a transport 
of fury hurries her and his infant daughter on board his bhip, 
where they live together for three years, when ho catches a fever 
from one of the sailors, and dies. We wore not previously aware 
that the regulations of tho F. and 0.,or any other lino of passenger 
steamers, admitted of the presence of the female relatives of tho 
officers on board their ships. Having thus disposed of her first ven- 
ture, Mrs. Milner becomes companion to old Lady Bonlium, of Ilcrn- 
shaw, who is destined to become one of tho principal characters in 
thestoTy. Here she succeeds in captivating the llov. Mr. Dcvureux, 
an amiable young clergyman of good family, and apparently 
with some small means of bis own, with whom she settles down 
in the quiet living of Thornton, in the ions. Mr. Dovereux is 
very much in love with his wife, and puls up with her whims 
and fancies with most exemplary meekness ; while she, apart from 
A certain sense of gratitude to one who has relieved her from a 
position of dependence, is ns fond of him as her selfish nature will 
allow ; so that, ou the whole, they may be considered a fairly 
affectionate and harmonious couple. 

At the beginning of tho story the Devercux' have boon sottlod 
at Thornton for some years, aud art) blessed with a numerous 
family. Elizabeth Milner is now grown up, and appears in tho 
character of nursery governess to the Devereux children, and 
general household drudge. It is an understood thing that she is 
not supposed to care for society or amusement, but to exist simply 
for tbe purpose of making herself useful to others. Her mother 
has, in fact, never got over her prejudice to her eldest daughter ou 
account of her supposed resemblance to the late Mr. Milner, and 
continues to exercise u petty tyranny over her, which Elizabeth 
bears with on evenness of temper that is ono of the leading traits 
in her character. Her stepfather, however, is sensible enough to see 
what a treasure they have got in their midst, and, when allowed 
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to do bo, treats her with the utmost kindness and consideration. 
Elizabeth on her part entirely accepts her position; aud, when: 
not occupied in superintending the education or darning the* 
stockings of the younger children, is perfectly happy in looking 
after the poor of the village, who are one and all devoted to her. 
The principal local dignitary is Mr. Grenvil of Venpover who is 
himself a paralytic old man, and is soon put on one side, but who 
has a son, Brooke Gretivil, who is destined to enact the part of 
hero of the story. Brooke Grenvil is a good-looking young 
athlete, who li\es by Btrict hygienic rules, aud boa rowed 
stroke iu the Oxford Eight. Ho and Elizabeth have always 
lived moro or less in euch others society, and are on tho 
easy footing of old friends. But, although nothing in the 
way of love-making has ever gone on between them, it would 
appeAr that Brooke lias always looked upon Elizabeth am, in a 
general way, bis ideal of all that is perfect in woman, and ono 
day, actuated by n sudden impulse, he proposes to her offhand. 
Elizabeth, however, having always been brought up with the 
fixed idea that tho somewhat impaired fortunes of Vennover must 
bo renovated by a marriage with an heiress, Is very properly sur- 
prised and shocked at such an ill-advised proceeding on Brooke's 
part, and mildly, but firmly, refuses him. Apparently, however, 
her lovers disappointment at his rejection is not lasting, for within 
a week afterwards ho is desperately in love with Narcissa Brooke, 
u young lady who has come to stay at Vennover with her grand- 
mother, Lady Bonhaui of Uernshaw, the old lady with whom. 
Mrs. Dcvureux had formerly lived as companion. This young 
person is the source of great anxiety to her grandmother, a most 
unpleasant old woman, the great object of whose declining years, 
when not occupied in 6aying sharp things to those around her, iB 
to prevent a marriage between her granddaughter and her lato 
husband's nephew, Anthony Bonham. There is, however, a sort 
of tacit understanding betwccen the two that they aro to be mar- 
ried Home day, although Lady Bonham’s views on the subject will 
not admit of an open engagement. Anthony Bonham is as much 
in love with Narcissa as an indolent and self-indulgent disposition 
will allow him to be ; but Narcissa, it need baldly be said, is 
really as iudiflereal to him as she is to every one else. For she 
wua \ 

satiated with adoration, oftrn weary of her life, worldly to tho very core 
other Jicnrl, apt 1o wonder vaguely why bho find been horn and born 
a bounty, yet resenting any inJnugeineut of her claims to supremacy with 
inconsistent anger, buperbly tolerant of rivals, cold, beautiful, yet pas- 
sionate, a duii'icious womun to Jove, a blill more dangerous woman to 
ci oss. 

When to this description are added such items as 

a slim rounded body, having n peculiar .serpentine undulating grace 

Hair as intensely dark as n iimoule-H midnight grew low ou a broad fore- 
head, under which eves as dull, kept a strange outlook on life. A fathom- 
less face, with its mouth so red and finely cut ut tho corners, and its severely 
oval contour, 

we know in a moment tho sort of person with whom we havo to 
deal. In fact, we arc disposed to welcome her as an old friend, 
and our mind reverts instinctively to that interesting Beries 
of heroines which has culminated in the “ Lady Eegula Buddun ” 
of Strajnnorr. 

After a somewhat prolonged stay at Vennover, during which 
Elizabeth and Narcissa become friends and Brooke Grenvil 
becomes more and more hopelessly in lovo with the latter, the 
scene is changed to Ilrmshaw. Narcissa returns thither with her 
grandmother, and Elizabeth is also carried off to act as that 
hardened old lady’s companion, ns her mother had dono before 
her. lloro wo find Anthony Bonham, who, in spite of a cold aud 
nonchalant exterior, is evidently very fond of Narcissa ; and the 
ilirUitiuu between them is renewed in a necessarily furtive 
manner under tho watchful eye of Lady Bonham, who, there is 
every reason to suspect, has got Elizabeth to Uernshaw as much 
with tho idea of distracting Anthony's attention from Narcissa as 
of being her own personal companion. Brooke Grenvil also turns 
up from time to time, moro in lovo than ever, and much to tho 
aimoynnco of Anthony, who upbraids Narcissa with encouraging 
him. And, as ho eventually detects her in tho act of impressing 
41 a long, firm kiss” upon Brooke’s upturned face while ho is 
engaged in taking ft stono out of her horses foot, it may perhaps 
bo said that lie was not altogether without some grounds of com- 
plaint. lie docs not, however, become particularly excited over it, 
and he and Naicissa discuss the incident in the calmest possible 
manner. Shortly afterwards Lady Bonham, whose death lias 
been anxiously expected for some time, is seized with what is 
evidently her last attack, and on her death-bed endeavour's to 
make Anthony promise her not to marry Narcissa. This, however, 
he respectfully, but firmly, dccliues to do; and tho old lady’s last 
hours are in cnnsoqueiico neither peaceful nor edifying. When tho 
will is opened it is fouud that, by an ingenious arrangement, they 
aro both practically disinherited in tho event of their marrying 
euch other; whereas, if Narcissa marries Brooke Grenvil, slio is 
to have 30,000 /. She does not hesitate to let Anthony understand 
that sho means to do this, nnd they part for good, in the mean- 
time, an unfortunate event has occurred at Thornton, it has 
been hinted earlier in the narrative that Elizabeth is not likely to 
be able to satisfactorily fulfil her destiny until her amiable step- 
father shall be dead, and she herself thrown upon the world, lie 
is accordingly drowned ono afternoon while unt s»*u-fishing with 
his youngest daughter Dolly,' Wore it not evident that the immo- 
lation of this estimable divine is essential to tho development of 
the story, we should be inclined to look upon it ns a willui waste 
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of life; but, as it in, we are compelled to accept it os inevitable, 
and can only regret that two such amiable characters should be so 
abruptly removed from the scene. Elizabeth now becomes parish 
schoolmistress at Thornton, and the remainder of the family go to 
live at Smithson, where wo are quite content to leave them, as they 
do not materially interfere with the rest of the story, the course 
of which readers 'may discover for themselves. 

As we have already observed, the explanation of the title Flower 
o’ the Brown only appears towards the end of the story. Narcissa 
meets Elizabeth iu a lane, where the latter has been having a con- 
fidential interview with Brooke, to whom she has Just given a 
sprig of broom rb a token thftt she is not angry with him. She has 
gathered another sprig in an abaent sort of way, when Nnrcissa 
comes round tho corner, and catching her in the act exhibits an 
emotion which the circumstances would at first hardly appear to 
justify. It seems, however, that there is a popular saying, of 
which Elizabeth, although she has lived all her life among country 
poople, displays a lamentable ignorance, that tho first person ono 
meets alter plucking a sprig of broom dies within the year. Wo 
do not desire to discuss the origin or infallibility of this tradition ; 
but anyhow, Narcissa does die within the year, so on this occasion, 
at loaet, the fidelity of the legend is vindicated. 

The chief fault in the story is a certain incompleteness about 
the principal characters. That of Narcissa, ns we havo already 
pointed out, is now somewhat hackneyed ; and as there is not n 
single redeeming point about her, it is impossible to get up any 
interest in such a soulless, passionless creature. That of old Lady 
Bonham is cleverly drawn. But she is quite unnecessarily bad ; 
and although she has a very natural distrust of her granddaughter, 
whom she appreciates at her proper value, it does not appear that 
she has ever taken the smallest trouble to make her otherwise, or 
even wished her to be so, and she has, therefore, only herself to 
blame for the result. And, although the character of Elizabeth 
Milner is more carefully worked up, and is in fact a pleasing and 
natural sketch of an honest and true-hearted English girl, without 
any direct pretensions to good looks, but possessing the attractions 
of a good figure, good health, and a sweet temper, there 
is yet a want of forco about it which at times renders 
even her manifold perfections a little monotonous. Of 
the male characters, Brooke Grenvil, who may bo considered the 
hero, is unsatisfactory, and wanting in linish ; and few lady 
readers will, we think, have much sympathy with him. The best 
character in the story iH that of Anthony Bonham, the lazy and 
indifferent, yet honourable and self-controlled, rival of Brooke 
Grenvil. But even ho is somewhat disappointing, and ho is dis- 
missed just as we are beginning to feel an interest in him. On 
the whole, however, tho authoresa — for that the story is written 
by a lady thero can be no reasonable doubt-lias succeeded in pro- 
ducing a very readable book, and one that contrasts favourably 
with much of tho light literature with which the public is at 
present deluged. Such as it is, tho story is gracefully told, and 
there aro not wanting indications of considerable descriptive 
power. The quiet, peaceful scenery of tho Een country is depicted 
with a touch that bLowh a close und intelligent study of nature ; 
and nothing could be prettier iu its way than the description of 
the home life at the quiet country rectory. With a little more 
force and finish about tho characters, anil something more of a 
plot, Flower o' the. Broom might have taken a high placo among 
recent novels; but even as it is, and although it cannot bo said to 
be a story of absorbing interest, it is a book which we think will 
lie read with pleasure by many, and which certainly none will 
throw down with the uncomfortable feeling— too common, unfor- 
tunately, in many cases— that a useful hour has been wasted in a 
vain attempt to unravel an impossible plot, or to wade through a j 
succession of equally impossible situations. 


MINOR NOTICES. % 

A LIVELY volume was to be expected from the author of 
that capital story Ula, and expectation is not disappointed 
in Mr. Eden s latest production, called Found , though Lost (i). 
This is, in the true sense of the word, a romance, tho author of 
which could without much difficulty have spun out his materials 
into the regulation three volumes. In abjuring padding and long 
screedH of “ word-painting,” and confining himself to one volume 
of about three hundred pages, Mr. Eden has deserved well of his 
readers, who will surely appreciate the considerable merits of hits 
book all the more for its leaving them at the end in a state the 
opposite of satiety. The story opens in the time of tho Oarlist 
war of 1854, and deals chiefly with the fortunes of Xavier 
'Warrington, at that timo a mere boy, son of an English father 
and a Spanish mother, and those of Mariquita de Guzman, adopted 
daughter of the Condo do Mendoza, with whom in duo time 
Xavier falls in love, niul to whom ho is betrothed. Mariquita is 
one of the richest heiresses in Spain, and the Minister of the day 
looks with an unfavourable eye on her proposed marriage with an 
Englishman and a heretic. Here, as tho experienced novel-reader 
will discern, is matter for much complication, und the author has 
made the best use of the opportunities just suggested. The story 
is from first to last iui exciting one, and is told with ease, vigour, 
and piaturesqueness. We do not propose to reveal any of the 
complications of the plot, but we may note that they give the 

(l) Found, though Lo»t. By Charles H. Eden, Author of “ Ula la 
Veldt and Laager, ,r &c. London : Newman & Co. 
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author occasion for describing not only parts of Spain and its lifet 
but also Manilla and, among other things an earthquake which takes 
place there. We may note, in conclusion, that a Romany band plays 
an important part in the story, and that Mr. Eden baa bad toe 
commendable courage to describe the gipsy, not of conventional 
fiction, but of actual life. One fault we have to find with Mr. 
Eden's style, and that lies in his miking his Spaniards, who 
talk for the most part in Eagfitit (which of coon* stands 
for Spanish), employ every now and then a Spanish word or 
phrase ; which is manifestly unreasonable. A greater fault than 
this, how3ver, might be excused by the brightness and freshness of 
the story. 

Out of some notes, not originally intended for publication, taken 
during his stay in Chili (2), Mr. Boyd has constructed an amusinjg 
and interesting volume, which appears at an appropziate time. His 
own description of the volume, that it “ may serve to wile away 
an idle hour, and to give some information about a country little 
known in England,” is certainly more than borne out by the pages 
which follow it. The book is indeed full of matter, and is not the 
less attractive for being composed in the easy style which is nAtural 
to a traveller's jottings. We cannot here do more than call attention 
to a few of tho more prominent points of a volume which is 
throughout interesting. Mr. Boyd haBBome very curious things to 
tell us about the coal-mining of Chili. “ When the mining laws 
of Chili were framed in the beginning of the century, coal was not 
known, or if known to exist, was not worked. The mining re- 
gulations do not extend, therefore, to this mineral, which belongs 
to the owner of the soil.” But, as it happens, the greater part of 
the coal seams worked as yet lies under the bed of the Pacific 
Ocean, for which thero is no owner. Tho early workers conse- 
quently askod no leave or license from any ono, but with human 
inconsistency regarded those who followed them as intruders, and 
resorted to all kinds of means, more foul than fair, forpreventing their 
opening out new collieries. It was related to Mr. Boyd that a pro- 
prietor whoso imno lay on the dip sido of the adjoining one, And con- 
sequently could bo, and was, inundated at the pleasure of the owner 
of tho latfor, was in the habit, if his pumps were unequal to getting 
rid of all the water sent in, of sending imploring messages to hie , 
neighbour to let in no more water for a day or two. “ The evil 
of this want of system is the direct loss to the nation of so much 
coal wasted in the shape of pillars or ribs to protect the workings 
o f each colliery against its neighbour.” It iscuriouB to note that, when 
Chilian coal was first raised, it was considered unsuitable for loco- 
motive driving purposes, and for years English coal was employed on 
the railways, at a great cost, until a mechanical engineer, by a simple 
contrivance, wlii<& is not described, in the grate of the locomotive, 
enabled tho Chilian coal to be used. Mr. Boyd appears to have 
been, on tho whole, not particularly comfortable at the establimir 
ento at Lebu, at which no stayed when visiting the coal-mines ; 
but there were some compensations for greasy cazuela and dried-up 
meat, in fair Bordeaux, good wino of the country, exquisite coffee 
and good cigars. Towards the end of the book there are some 
interesting nud spirited passages concerning some incidents of the 
war, and especially the kind of sea-duel between the Huaecar and 
the Cochrane. Wo may conclude our notice by quoting a “ tip” 
of Mr. Boyd's which may bo useful to those mountaineers wno 
shnre our dislilco of enow-masks and veils. " When we had 
reached a certain altitude [on tho volcano of Renegado], we found 
the snow lying deep on the ground, and frozen on the surface, in 
spite of a vivid summer Bun. Tho rays of the latter were very 
trying on account of the reflection from the snow ; to guard 
against this we resorted to the usual custom in the Cordillera, of 
blacking the eyelids and cheekbones with burnt cork.” 

Of tho other party to the war touched on by Mr. Boyd an 
account is given by" Mr. Dutfield in his Pt*oapecta of Peru (3). 
The author begins by giving a brief And dear account of some of 
the circumstances which led to tho war, and goes on to contrast 
the Peru of modern times with the Peru of the Golden Age. He 
gives a very interesting and succinct account of the conditions of 
life under the sway of the Incas, conditions which in many 
respects might be termed ideal, and quotes a very significant 
passage from the confession attached to the will of Mancio 
Sierra Lejesama, one of the first Spanish conquerors of Peru, 
which confession was made in Ouzco [on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, 1589, before Gerouimo Sanches de Quesada, notary 
public, and has been preserved by Espinosa in his Peoples 
Dictionary . “ Ilia Catholic Majesty,” said Lejesama, "shall 

understand that the Baid Incas governed these kingdoms in such 
wise that in thorn all there was no thief or vicious person, nor an 
idle man, nor a bad or an adulterous woman, nor were there 
allowed among thorn poople of evil lives ; men had their honest 
and profitable occupations, in all that pertained to mountain or 
mine, to the field, the forest, or the homo, ab in everything of 
use all was governed and divided after such sort that each 
one know and held to his own without another interfering there- 
with ; nor were lawsuits known among them ; the affairs of war. 
although not few, interfered not with those of traffic, nor yet did 
these conflict with those of seed-time and harvest, or with other 
matter whatsoever. . . . And by the permission of God our 
Lord we were able to subject, this kingdom of many people, and 
riches, and lords, making servants or them as now we see. I 
trust that His Majes ty understands the motive which moves me 

( 2 ) Chili : Sketches of Chili and the Chiliant during the War 1&79- 
1880. By R. Nelson Boyd, F.R.G.S., Sea London : Allen & Co. 

(3) The P roquets of Peru ; the End of the Guano Age, and a Deecrip* 
twn thereof. By A. J. Dufficld. London : Newman & Co. 
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to. this relation, that it is for the purging of my conscience by 
this confession of my guilt. ... So great is the dissoluteness 
now among these natives, and their offences against God, owing 
to the evil example we have set them in all things, that from 
doing nothing bad they have all, or nearly all, been converted 
in oar day into a people who can do nothing good.” The little 
volume contains, amongst other matters of interest, a careful and 
curious account of the present state of the guano deposits, and 
of the prospects of Peruvian industry in the future. 

Mr. Foster’s work (4) must represent an unusual amount of 
pains and care. Its genealogies are fuller than any that we have 
seen iu other works of the kind ; and an interesting feature of the 
book is found in the pages headed 11 Baronetages — Chans,” where, 
as may be guessed from this title, doubtful titles and pedigrees 
are assembled together, and may afford much entertainment to 
people who delight in puzzles. It would bn ridiculous to expect 
every detail to be up to date iu a volume of this calibre ; but it 
seems a pity that there should be no mention, so far as wo can 
discover, of the lately-recognized Do Long u oil Barony. The 
heraldic drawings are particularly good. 

It would bo superfluous to dwell upon the well-known merits of 
Dchretfs Illustrated House of Commons and Judicial Bench (5), 
edited by Dr. M air. 

The eleventh annual volume 1ms been issued of that useful work 
the City of London Directory (6), the whole of which has been 
revised and corrected to within a few hours of going to pm 

An Unlucky Lie (7) is an ingenious, and not unamusing, little 
story of complication and practically harmless intrigue, the inge- 
nuity of which is somewhat marred by tin* author s having chosen 
to lay the scene in Germany and to deal with German life, in his 
treatment of which bo displays an odd mixture of knowledge and 
ignorance. Mouser is not a likely German name; nor is it pro- 
bable that a German girl should keep up a flirtation and corre- 
spondence with a young imm named jiuuwe Ir loro her marriage. 
Nor, again, is it desirable to make 11 German finLli up a speech 
delivered in English which stands for German with Auf Wivder - 
sehen . Again, the attempt at humour is often too palpably forced 
and unsuccessful. Vet, with all its faults, tho story has sonio 
freshness of invention. 

No one better qualified than Professor Flecnnivr Jenkin could 
well have been chosen to porfonn the tn:-k of preparing a liltlo 
treatise (8), the avowed object of which is “to induce beginners 
to regard Ibe facts of electricity and magnetism not only as interest- 
ing or curious in themselves, but as the groundwork of a science, 
or rather as part of the groundwork of the general science of 
physics. It could perhaps bo wished that tho type of tho book 
were os clear as Mr. Jenkin s style. 

Mr. Gibsons little volume (9) is one of the many and significant 
results of the universal competitive examination system, with 
Peacock’s dislike of which we are not alone in sympathizing. Mr. 
Gibson’s book hits at least tho merit of meeting in a careful way a 
want the creation of which may possibly 1»* regretted. 

Mr. lirandraiu has abridged, by means of paraphrasing several 
passages, 41 certain Rejected plays of Shakspearo ” (lo), with the 
object of “introducing the plays for tho first lime to tho notice of 
>oung readers in a manner at once appropriate and interesting.” 
Tho plays might perhaps have been lelt to intruduco them- 
selves. 

HendorB acquainted with the first volume of Messrs. Stewart 
Hud Long’s Plutarch (11) will welcome the appearance of tho 
second, which is marked by tho same caro and industry that be- 
longed to its predecessor. 

Tho introduction of dry plates has probably stimulated amateur 
photography in no small degree, and the many people who now 
take up photography as water-colour painting used to be taken 
up — probably in most cases with better insults as regards photo- 
graphy — will find Mr. Wheelers (12; practical and exhaustive 
treatise an invaluable guide. 

Mr. Loftio’s name is warrant enough for tho excellence of tho 
unpretending little volume (13) lately issued by Mr. Stanford for 
the use of tho traveller who finds himself for tho first time in 
London, or, it may bo added, for tho resident in London who 


(4) The. Peerage, Baronetage , and Knightage of the British Empire for 
lUtfi. By Joseph Foster. London: Nichols & Sons. For tho. Compiler. 

(5) Debrett's Ulus l rated House of Commons and the Judicial Bench, 
1881. Compiled and edited by K. 11 . Muir, LL.D. Londou : Doan & 
(Sou. 

(6) The City of London Directory for 1881. London : YV. II. ami L. 
Colliugridgc. 

(7) An Unlucky Lie . By Atliol A. Johnstone. London: Newman 
& < !o. 

(8) Manuals of Elementary Science. — Electricity. By Flceming Jenkin, 
F.U.S. London*: Society lor Promoting Christian Knowledge. New 
York : Pott, Young, & Co. 

(9) The Preliminary Army Examination made Easy : a Complete Guide 
to Self -Preparation Jbr the Above. By John Clinton, M.A. London : 
St tin lord. 

(10) Shakespeare. Certain selected Plays abridged for tho uso of the 
Young. By Samuel Brand ram. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 

( n y Plutarch's Lives . Translated from the Greek. Bv Aubrey Stewart, 

.A., end tho late George Long, M.A. 4 voU. Vol. ll. Loudon : Bell 
& Sons, 

(12) Practical Photography ; being the Science and Art of Photography 
developed for Amateurs and Beginners . Illustrated. By O. E. YY’iiceicr. 
London:**’ Bnennr’* Office. 

(13) Ton list's Guide Through London . By YV. J. Loftic, F.8.A, YVitli 
Map and Plans. Londou : Stanford. 


knows nothing or little of the interests and attractions with which 
Mr. Loftio deals. Mr. Loftie’s aim has been to provide his traveller 
with matter for a week’s Attention without overburdening him, 
and, it is perhaps needless to say, that he has attained his object. 
The historical part of the volume, in which the author, as he points 
out, differs from some authorities in vogue, is particularly in- 
teresting. 

A third edition has appeared of Messrs. Silver and Co/s Hand - 
book to South Africa (14). 

A new edition has appeared of the late Mr. Clay's well-known 
book ou Whist (15). 

Winmare Sr Co. (16) is a curiously empty, conventional, and 
il dnv-aftcr-tho-fair ” little story, tho motif of which is supplied 
by the failures which can no longer be strictly called recent, of 
certain joint-stock bunks. Wo have iu it a prosperous father 
who hns risen from a comparatively subordinate position, a 
daughter, a young eurnto in lovo with the daughter, und 11 selfish 
and smart young merchant half engaged to tho daughter. It will 
not bo diilicult to guess what is made of these materials in a 
hundred and twenty small pages. 

Mr. Jerrnld (17), without incurring the least suspicion of being 
a fanatical vegetarian, has done good service to all people who 
are not fanatical moat-devourers in pointing out iu liis latest 
volume tho way both to grow und to cook a number of vegetables 
which are at present too much neglected. It is curious that the 
influence of French cookery should have availed us little as it has 
yet done to introduce in this country the habit of serving artfully- 
cooked dishes of vegetables by themselves, and not as a mere 
adjunct to meat. Wo may hope that Mr. Jerrold’s volume will 
do something to encourage a practice which, entirely apart from 
any vegetarian theories, is calculated to improve the too irequontly 
Btupid and conventional menu of an English dinner-party. 

TJ10 interest of Mr. llulmes book (i8j concerning Marlborough 
is more than purely local, inasmuch as it throws light upon 
various customs and manners of a bygone time. The writer 
has been careful in consulting bis authorities, and the book may 
give entcrtuiimiont not only to old and present Marlburians, but also 
to all peoplo who qare for such matters as wo have above 
indicated. The illustrations are well designed and executed. 

We note with pleasure the issue of a third and enlarged edition 
of Mr. Hunt’s admirable and entertaining work, Popular Romances 
of the West of England (19), with Cruikskauk’s familiar and de- 
lightful illustrations. 

What every Mother should Know is a thoroughly practical and 
sensible little treatise (20), which can be cordially recommended 
as completely fulfilling its purpose of telling mothers how much 
and how little they can safely take into their own hands, with tho 
guidance hero given them, before it is necessary or possible to 
obtain medical advico. 

Wo can only note with pleasure, for the present at least, the 
appearance of a new and enlarged edition of Mr. Gilchrist's 
admirable Life of Blake ( 21 ), which wob reviewed at length on 
its first appearance in these columns. 

The Irish Presbyterian Mission Press has printed (Surat, 1880), 
and Sorabshaw Byramji Doctor bos compiled, a Student's Persian 
and English Dictionary , “ the dosign of which,” to cjuoto the 
preface, “ is to provide students of Persian with a dictionary of 
portable size. It in mainly intended for students in High Schools 
and Colleges, who have long felt the want of a cheap and useful 
work of reference.” Tho compilor then acknowledges his obliga- 
tion to some well-known dictionaries, which he mentions by 
name. On looking through the work, wo find that ho haB for the 
iirnt three letters made a clumsy selection Iroin Johnson’s Persian 
and Arabic Dictionary, after which a simpler method seems to 
have occurred to him. I£o has apparently taken Professor Palmer's 
small und portable Dictionary, published by Messrs. Triibner and 
Go., and printed it without acknowledgment, but with a good 
many errors and omissions. 


(14) S. IF. Silver and Co.’s Handbook to South Africa. Third Edition. 
IlcviM'il and corrected to Present Date. Londou : S. \V. {Silver Sc Co. 

(15) Laws of Short Whist, and a Treatise on the Game. By James 
Cloy. New and revised Edition. London: Du La ltuo & Co. 

(16) Winmare Sf Co.: a Tale of the Great Bank Failure. London: 
Mur&hall Japp & Co. 

(17) Our Kitchen Garden; the Plants we Grow and How we Cook 
them. By Tom Jerrold, Author of “The Garden that Paid the licut,” &c. 
London: * Cliutto & \V nidus. 

(18) The Town , College, and Neighbourhood of Marlborough, lly F. E. 
Ilulnic, F.L.S., F.S.A. illustrated. London : Stanford. 

(19) Populur Bomanvts of the West of England. Collected and edit ed 
by Kobcrt Hunt, F.K.S. YVith Illustrations by George Grnikshank. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. London : Chatto 8 c YY'mdus. 

(20) A Manual of If hat every Mother should Know. By Edward 
Ellis, M.D. London : J. A A. Churchill. Melbourne and "Victoria : 
Kobcrtbou. Christchurch, Now Zealand: Snnpson. 

(2f) Life tf William Blake; with Selections from his Poems ami ntner . 
Writings. By Alexander Gilchrist. New and enlarged Edition, >vitlt 
additional Letters und Memoir of tho Author. 2 vuE. London: Mac- 
millan. 


NOTICE. 

We bog leave to state that tee decline to return rejected Communir 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, NOTTINGHAM. 

Tlio Town Couuell of Nottingham have resolved to appoint FOUR FB0FSS80BS. as 
fbllow* ; 

ONE PROF KSfton, who *ha11 undertake one or more of the following — IJbiHo ClMda, 
Literature, History, Fnhtirul Philosophy, Mural Science i and 
THREE PROFESSORS, who shall uudertako one nr more of the follnwlnf unWeota— 
Mniht'iiintio'i duel tiding Theoretical and Applied Mechanic*), Physios, Chemistry, Physiology, 
Biology, Geology. 

The work n| tlio College will he divided into Four Departments, whoee arrangment will 
depend, to some extent, on tlio suhjictM undertaken hy the Profraaor* elected, but It ll la tended 
that the thruv suientillo dcpaitmeuts shall severally comprehend « 

1. Mathematics and Mechanics, 

9. Chemistry, 

.1. Natural Helen ce. 

n ml that the subject of Physic* shall lie placed as a subject of principal importance to OOC or 

ul her i»t tluiMi department*. 

Applicant* arc invited to specify the subjects which they would be prepared to i — ._ 

A ppiiciillim* for the nlmve appointment* to Ui adrlressad to the Town Clerk. Municipal _ 
Nottingham, ’endorsed “ Unhc-mitY Col lego.’ on or below the 7th day of May next. I 
tiriiluis of Kalnrie*. duliei. nud couiiitiuiui will lie sent upon application to tho Town Clerk. 

< audidaics arc especially mine* led to abstain from oauvawdug. 

8 AM. GEO. JOHNSON, Thins Clerk. 

Municipal OlTiep*. Nottingham. March 87, 1M1. ' 


i> 


i 

ORE’S GREAT WORKS, “CHRIST LEAVING tlio 

lMlACroltl I'M,"" CHRIST ENTERING ,TF.IlUHALr.M.' , uiid •• MOSES BF.FI »11K ■ 
IMlAliAi Ml." each .IJ l»v 22 led \ with " Dream ol I'listc'* Wile." “liiristiau Martyrs,” sir. '■ 
at the ihilti, HAULER Y :ifi New Iloml Struct. Dully, Ten to Six. 1*. 

THU ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of Hi tL-cYrm I 

J- I'lOTITllES by UH1TIHII nu.l FOREIGN ARTISTS, includin'.' Professor l.hoi-m.i. 1 
L’Alti. Mtn.uiK’H |>lcluri', “An i.iu'innpinciil out*idu Cano," is NOW OPEN, at AIM II U It , 
TOOl'll U SON'H GALLERY. h Hayiuurkct. Adinlssum, Is. 


r 1 1 IJI0 (Council of Firth College, Sheffield, intend to appoint a 

A PRINCIPAL, who shall also hu Professor either in tho Literary or to the Mechanical 
Department ol the College. * 

Tlictc Department* will comprehend respectively the following subject* : 

1 CIimmcs Hintoi v. Literature, Political Economy, Moral HcleOOC. 

2 Mathematic*, Mechanics, Engineering, Geology, Physic*. 

AppUcantH arc requested to state In which of these Departments they would be prepared to 
net ns PioieMor, unit m Licit of tho Bubjcct* In that Deportment thoy would be prepared to 
lindert’iUc. 

The Salary of tlio said Principal will be £IiOO per annum, with Ilalf the Fee* of Ills own 

Tin Council will only make, the appointment Its event of lultnblo candidates presenting 
the not I ve*. 

Candidate* nrc requested to give full particulars concerning age, experience, and any 
Academical ilistmciloii* they limy hint' gained, together with any other information likely to 
ntHvt the. decision iif thu Council. Thu ntuuus of three gcntlomun to whom jrelcrauoM way be 
mode should be given, hut no Rot noon Jain need be sent unless they are asked for. 

Application* to be sent on or bclorc tho 2. MU duy of April next, to 

lwNSOR DRURY, JtegUtmr. 

Firth College. Sheffield, March 21, 1881. 

WA R I ) K N S hTpT TRIn^^ 

PEaiTisiiiRi:. 

The BISHOPS or tho KPISCOPAL GlItTRCIf In SCOTLAND doslro to receive appli- 
cation*. w i tli Ti-*tiin(Miials, fnun Cl. ERG YM km in Priest's orders for the above office, vacant 
by 1 nv diulli ol the Uuv. W Pr.ltt Y Iloui\Hi>N. D.D. 

I* nil ililormntiou us to Duties. Emolument. Ac., tuny be had from the flKCllKTAfLY, No. 1(1, 
Blackfriiu * Stievl. PcrLJi, to \t horn also all uppheatlou* are to be cent not later than April 23. 
IVitli. April 2, 18 m|. 

AL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 

For the Science mid Practice of Agriculture. 

For intcmllnz Laud Owners mid Ocrupici*. i.uml Agents, Surxcynr*, Cnlonlst*. &o. 

Tlio II.A.C. Farm, sui'roundiiur the College. Is a mixed tiirm of alamt MN) Acres. 

< /nurtmiH nt ( ’omuitth r nfMunairtinrut —The Itiglit lion, the Earl id DUCIE. 

For Pnm|*etu* ui College uud farm. List ol Srliulurnlups, Prium, Diploma*, fecc., apply to 
the PlUNf'ii'A].. 


R 0Y 


TflMiNCII (IALLHUY, 120 Pall Mall.— Tho TWENTY- 

A FIG1ITII ANNUM. KXIliniTIGN of PICTDRES bv Artist* of tho C'oulineiitul 
Bchonls (including Pm ti nits ot the litpht lion W. K. Gluditnnc, Primv Hihirarck. Count 
Moltke. Dr, D(ltlmH(.r, nnd other works hy Frans Lt-mlmdii, ia N< >W OPEN. Aduiissmii, Is. 

D ecorative art exhibition, to open in Mav, at 

the NEW GALLERIES fJttn feet long), 10.1 NEW BOND STREET, under the 
patronage or II. 11.11. Princes* LOUISE. Marchioness of Lome, and over Sixty Noldcmeti mnl 
ilentli'men, and conducted by u Coniniitti-e uf Artistji, Writers nn Art, Ac. The Exhibition 
will Iitfludn Dccornt ivu Piiiiithrrs, Du l^n*, uud Sculplurv i Work* of Art In the Pieclous uutl 
utber Mit'ibi . Pottery, Porcluiu, Enamels, Gins*, (’arvlngu. MtHiile*. and other IuIu\h ; Art 
Fumhuie, House Dei oration. Embroidery » Taixatry, Tcxtilis, Jts«\ &e. Applirntloii* lur 
apace should at onc>< he mail* to the Director, Mr. T. J. GlLmck, u large jinitlcm of the space 
llelng nlruidy applied for, Tho Commltti’u will ullol the sjmee acoordliig to merit, but where 
merit is equal pruferen 'c will be given to the curlier apjilicatlon. 


it 


C'“ 


■ROYAI. LlTKItAl.Y FUND. -The NINETY-SjRCJONI) I 

1 ^ ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take plneo In Willis* Jbioins, on Wnlnoaday 
Alny -1. nl tl 3D for 7 precisely 


Ills Excellency the lion. J AMES RUSSELL LOWELL, United State* Minister, 
in the < hair. 


John Hard, Esq, 

Hi”'. W. i , Ihiirmnn. M A. 

Dr LI >ncl Uealc. M.D., F.K.8. 

.1. P. Ik iijuiiuii. Esq.. Q.C. 

Gcmirfe lie.dicv, K*q. 

Willuiiii III nek wood, F.»q. 

Rev. lb. Hlalkic. 

Ilenrv A. Ilrlvht, Esq., M A. 

.1, Jemmi It Jlrowiic, Esq. 

|). C. llouljfer i Esq. 

Wulti’i It. CnsM'Is. Esq. 

.lolin T. Cnnsley, Esq., Q.C. 
Robert Dyer, Esq. 

■luscpli Ellis, Esq. 

■lolin Evans. Esq.. F.R.R., D.C.L. 
RoIktL Frevnian, Ksii. 

Thoiniw Dixnu Gnlplii, Esq. 
George Gndw in E*ri , F.R.S. 

.lulin Henry (iinhi. Esq, 

W. .1. Hoiqiiu. Esq. 

Tliotiui* Hughes, Esq., (£.('. 

Henry Irving, Esq. 

Lunin J. JrliiiuiK*, Ei>q. 

Itlniinhard .fcrniid, Esq. 

J' icderirk l.cH'krr, Esq. 

ell. Longman, Esq. 


»V< ennti Lint nf St e it art I*. 

John T. Lord. Eni 


Justin M'Cailliv. E*q„ M.P. 
Wilfred G. Marsimll, Em|. 

Sir Theodore Mnitlii. K t'.ll. 
lion, ltonnhl l^*lie>Mi Iv.He. 
Junius H. Morgan 1C*n. 

Haniucl Moi ley, Esq.. M.P. 

II. G. C. Mowuruy. Esq, 

Chmlcs Edward Rludic, Esq. . 
John Murrey. Ehii„. luu. % 

Sir Thomas Nebmi. 

Frederic tiiixrv, E»i., V.P.fl A. 

W. Frnsor Rue, Esq. 

ICdgar Kodwi il, Ewp. (^.C. 

<leo Augustu* Hula, Fmj. 

Herbert ('. Hiiiuulei *. Esq., Q.C. 
George W. hmalley, l?.«q. 

Leslie Stephen, K-.I| , M.A. 

Russell Sturgis, Esq. 

Sir llichanl Temple. Ilmt.,G.C.8.I. 
Alfred Tcnnyaou, Emi 
< ieo. f)tto Tivvelvnn. i:*q., M.I*. 
Nicholas TrUhuer, 1>i. 

Rev. Henry Waec. M.A. 
lion. Lewi* Wine held. 

Edmund Yates, Esq. 


ADLKY COLLEGE SCHOLA RSI TIPS.— ' There will bo nn 

1 ELECTION to TWO SCHOLARS | UPS In June next : Sewell Scholarship, value £35. 
during i.iuy ut the School, nnd u Junior .Schoiursliip, \uluu alo, lor four years, to which au 
Exhibition nl x2'i may lie added. 

Hoys mint have been under II on .Tnnunry 1. IWH. Examination begin* Jane IA. For 
further pit! ticuhirs, ripply to the VV.MllUCN, Hadley College. Abingdon. 

LTENII AMCOLLKG 10. — T W IS LVF SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Eight i.4ii; Four £20. Election, third Tuesday hi May. —Apply to the Skcuktauy, 
TJie College, Cheltenham. 

PLIFTON COLLEGE CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 

^ and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS -NINE or more open to Competition 
at Midsummer 18*1. value from £25 to £.V) a yiar, winch may be increased from a apecto] fVmd 
to a ‘JO a pur in case* of Seliolura w ho require it — Furtberpaiticulara from the JIkad-Mahtuu, 
or Ski it PTAUV. the College, Clifton, llristul. 

p OSSA IJs SC I ] OOL.—l ONTLLVN CE S^foLARSI I IPS.— 

■* w clvc to be comuetcd for, June 28 Value ironi 70 Guinea* (covering Scffind Fees) to 
£ 2 (t. Ape* under Hj and 151. Candidate* may be examined nt Rm.sall or i >x lord, an preferred. 
In ( I nssici or Mathematics — Apply to ltev. the 11 kaii->M aki kii, lios sall B ehool, Fluetwood. 

D o" V E R C O L L E G E. 

/Vasrtfrnt— Earl GRANVILLE. K.G. 

A Chnpol nnd another now Hoarding Uouso have recently bean completetL Each Boarder 
will now Imvi n Hepurato Uedruotn. 

The vn*l idnce for Cooper's Hill, entries for Woolwich, Sandhurst, &o., Jutve been obtained 

duriii'; the liihi j ear. 

Tuition (rum 13 to 18 Guinea*. Hoard. £4(1 As. 

For piu tlrtiiiirit apply to the Rev. W. Hku., M.A., tho Ucad-Master, or W. Kxocium, Esq., 
tbc HoiinifD'.x Sccit'tary. 

^( ).M E I iSl^rsrilRE COIJJ'iGE, RA^ and Junior 

^ Di pm tmenla. The Senior Department i* divided into Classical and Modem sides. Tho 
SUMMER TERM commences Saturday, April 30. -Applications for admission to be made to 
the JIkau-Mahikk. 


TSLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, RYLE. 

x Jiead-Maitrr-Tlw llev. Canon TEESDALE. M.A., New College, Oxfonl. 
j\*aistant-Alamvr9—l\. Wktu, M.A.. Trinity College, Cambridge i tho llev. J. Q. ClUBUlBX, 
B.A.,St Catherine's College. Cambridge. 

Modem Side— IIaiioj.d R. Unowgf!, 11. A., St. John'* College, Cambridge. 

Most healthy situation. Swimming and Gymnastics taught. Racquet and Fives Courts. 
Hoarder* received hy the llcnd-Mantcr and by Mr. It. WitJU. 

HUMMER TERM commence* Apnlutt. 

J or term* apply to the IIicai>>M xntkr. Islo of Wight College, Hyde, or to the Secretary, 
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stittited by the Bill. If there were any advantage in 
arguing with the enemies of society, it might bo asked 
hpw, i*ftcr the parsing of tho proposed Act, one landlord 
citp bd bejtfgg than, another. The whole body will bo re- 
dactor to ^K^.dnMBtion of annuitants or incumbrancers 
with scarcely any' power of exercising influence on the 
prosperity of their tenants. By the term bad landlords 
Mr. Parnell means to designate all persons entitled to 
the receipt of rent. While he annonnees that, in punish- 
ment of thoir assumed guilt they aro to bo forcibly ex- 
propriated, he furnishes an instructive comment on the 
clauses of the Bill which make payment of rent a condition 
of tenure. If force only means legislative compulsion, it 
would bo interesting* to learn whothor the expropriated 
nwners are to receive compensation. 

The litigation which will, under the provisions of the 
Bill, bo inevitable and universal, may perhaps be necessary, 
on tho fundamental assumption that the ownership and 
occupation of land aro no longer to be regulated by con- 
tract. If the parties concerned arc to be superseded in 
the regulation of their own affairs, some kind of judicial 
tribunal must be substituted. In the present case it may 
he admitted that the landlords or their representatives 
had, before the introduction of the Bill, for tho most 
part assented to the theory of arbitration. Tho clause 
which provides for the deduction from the rent of the 
tenants' contingent right to compensation for dis- 
turbance seems so extravagantly unjust, tlmt it may 
perhaps have beon misunderstood. Tho vastness of the 
task which will be imposed on the Land Commission 
and the auxiliary Courts has perhaps not beon fully 
appreciated. Some of the problems which will bo sub- 
mitted to the Commission are wholly insoluble ; but pro- 
bably it will not becorao necessary to examine whether a 
landlord is justified in rejecting as a tenant the assignee 
of ft former occupier on the ground of bad character. In 
those instances in which tho defect of character consists in 
notorious perpetration of mnrder, the prudent landlord 
will, for obviouB reasons, decline to raise the objection. 
In the ordinary ease of fixing the rent, tlio County Court 
of the Commission will soon fall into grooves which may 
or may not coincide with rnles deduced from sound prin- 
ciple. In all cases in which judicial functions are exor- 
cised outside the rango of positive law, the fortunes 
of litigants are regulated by “ the length of tho 
“ judge's foot.” It will bo in tho power of tho Com- 
mission, which need include but one actual or former 
judge, to increase or diminish by an indefinitely large 
percentage tho romnant of property which is left by the 
Bill to Irish landowners. Tho Commissioners will pro- 
bably be suspected, either by their own social equals or by 
the disaffected peasantry, of partiality and injustice. It 
will bo well if they add extraordinary courage and inde- 
pendence to superhuman sagacity. 


THE SUBMISSION OF THE TEKKES. 

r pHE supposed delight of saying “I told yon so ! ” is 
JL limited to very small minds, and wo do not profess 
tho slightest pleasure at learning that tho value of Sir 
Citarles Dilke's statements as to tho attitude of tho new 
Czar towards Central Asia was correctly appraised in these 
columns. Lord Hautington’s saving caution sufficiently 
demonstrated the importance of that statement the night 
after it was made, and when it had served its turn. There 
is a well-known weapon, called a trade musket, which is, 
we bcliovo, still manufactured by the constituents of Mr. 
Chamberlain in considerable numbers. The object of this 
weapon is not to go off with safety to the bearer, but to 
be sold ; and, when it has been sold, the responsibility of 
the maker and seller for it is held to have entirely ceased. 
It has fulfilled the taw of its being, and that is sufficient. 
In tho same way, Sir Charles Dilke’s statement, made f 
it is believed, on the authority of the German Foreign 
Offico, that Alexander III. had recalled General S&obe- 
lefp, and hod put a stop to the operations which General 
Skobeleff bad been conducting, had a very definite object 
— that is to say, the frustration of the arguments of the 
opponents of the Government and tho confirmation of its 
supporters. We do not in the least suspect Sir Charles 
of inventing it or of asking the obliging German authority 
for it. It was sufficient that it lay In his way, and he 
used it with judgment and effect. Nor need we cbnoem 
ourselves about tho quarrel which the very remarkable 


sequel of this incident has caused between the chief morn- 
ing and the chief evening organ of the supporters of the 
Government. The Daily News is unquestionably justified 
in the interpretation it puts upon General Sxobeleff's de- 
spatches. The exact itinerary and whereabouts of that 
officer during last week are points of not the very slightest 
importance. Tbo simple fact which is of importance is 
that, whereas he was said to be recalled more than three 
weeks ago, be has not been recalled at all, and that 
whereas it was announced that a stop was to be* 
put to the operations in Central Asia, those Operations 
have been allowed to mature in the complete submission 
and subjugation of .the Turkomans of the Akhal Tekke- 
district. This is certainly putting a stop tp operations 
after a fashion ; but it is the fashion of a man who, kneel- 
ing on his victim and promising to stop his operations^ 
should give tho final squeeze, and then, getting up, placidly 
announce that those operations wore concluded. 

There is, therefore, absolutely no room for controversy 
as to tho facts of tho case, as far as the value of the state- 
ment by Sir Charles Djlke is concerned. The Candahar 
division, quite innocently no doubt, was as much ob- 
tained by false pretences as the surrender of Potchefstroom, 
or rather much more so ; for Commandant Cronje simply 
withheld the truth, while tho informant of Sir Charles- 
Dilke’s informant volunteered falsehood. There is 
nothing in this, as wo have said, in the least calcu- 
lated to surprise cither those who know the antecedents 
of the question or those who know its present state. Tho 
actual annexation of the country up to Annau is indeed 
not announced, though it is implied ; but if it does not follow, 
it would be, to say the least, surprising. That tho 
Russian Government should, merely out of affection for 
tho baaux yeux of the English Government, surrender a 
hardly won, a long desired, and, in very obvious contin- 
gencies, a most valuable possession, would be one of tboso . 
“ magnificent” acts of which the benighted foreigner has* 
not hitherto realized the wisdom, though he doubtless 
admires them vory much when they are committed by 
others. If Alexander III. commits it, he may be more 
than forgiven for the somewhat awkward use which he 
seems to h&vo permitted to be made of his name to suit 
tho purposes of Mr. Gladstone's Government. Sir Charles 
Dilke’s statement must have reached St. Petersburg 
by telegraph early in the evening, and there weald 
have been almost time for it to be contradicted before tho 
House rose, while thero would have been much more than 
time for a contradiction to havo been made at the opening 
of tho second night of the debate. This, however, would 
havo been equivalent to taking tho trade musket back — a 
thing which tho. true dealer never thinks of doing. He 
may, out of the abundance of his uprightness, cantion the 
poor savage (just as Lord Hartington did) that the gun 
is not exactly London proof; bnt this is more than enough, 
and a great deal more than can bo fairly expected. It is 
perfectly possible for the savage, as for the English mem. 
ber of Parliament, to protect himself by a slight inquiry 
into facts, and if both prefer to accept the facts without 
inquiry, they must take the consequences. On the last 
night of the Session Mr. Gladstone announced, with a 
proud jocularity, his opinion that honourable members 
opposite him “ must have had enough ” on the occasion 
of tho Afghan debate. In this particular little incident it 
might seem to a casual observer that, not merely Mr. 
Gladstone’s opponents, but bis supporters, had rather 
more than enough, at least in the way of worthless 
assurances. 

As, however, a Central .Asian darkness-— the phrase 
may perhaps bo suggested as a useful variation on the 
hackneyed connexion of darkness with Egrpt — seems to 
rest bn not a few of the advisers of the public as to what 
actually has happened, it may be well once more, and in a 
. very few words, to point oat what General SkobeleffV 
announcement that his operations are ended really means. 
To the Times this announcement means the “ abatement 
“ of anxiety,” if it be not a possible subject for actual 
“ rejoicing. Unfortunately, the reasons for this are 
given. So long, it £seems, as operations went on, it was 
possible to believe that an advance on Merv, and a con- 
sequent menace to Herat, was intended. Now that 
operations have ceased, the fear of snob a men&oe m m \ 
of course, removed. The writer apparently does not ' 
know that it is no more necessary for a Russian gerfesal 
holding what the Russians hold, and desirous of ’going 
1 to Herat, to go to Merv, than it woald be necessary*, 
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^for, 4 IVehdll general folding Antwerp, and desirous of 
going tb London, to go to Brest. The submission of the 
iy&al'Tekk^ if it is attended by actual occupation of their 
whole ekiw, brings the Russians withih a march or two 
of tWtirer oi which Herat stands, and! (which is rnoi^e 
important) t6 the border bf a fertile frontier district of 
Persia, through which the road to Herat by Sarakhs is 
easy, trail jraxete^i, well provisioned, ' and totally free from 
any Hkelihopd of 'resistance by independent tribes. .Ji'— 
which is in the last degree improbable — snch actual occu- 
pation does 1 not take place, the submission still, 
converts the warlike nation which has soi long barred the 

S tppiaa road to India into friends and dependents of 
Russia. It is open to any one, therefore, to say that the 
, threatening of Herat is a matter' bf no importance to 
England ; It is open to no ono to say that the cessa- 
tion of General Skobeleff’s operations does away with 
all menace to Herat. General Skobel^ff has censed 
* operating simply because his work in this direction is 
done. . The other claw of tho vice /which PaskiewitcIiV 
oonqnests fixed half a century ago on the North-West 
of Persia is now firmly gripping tlie North-East. Tho 
Turkoman Steppes are bridged; the Turkoman spirit 
%rbken. ' It is true that the Russians have not yet 
gone to Merv, but as everybody who has tho slightest 
acquaintance with the subject knows, and us not one in 
tea of the poisons who write about, that subject seems 
to know, in order to go to Herat they have no need 
«to go there. Merv is on the road to Herat from Khiva 
-and the North, it is not on the road to it from Tchikislar 
and tho West. If somebody would succeed in convincing 
.our modern Dukes of Newcastle of the fact that. Cape 
Breton is an island, he would do a very good deed. Wo 
almost despair of performing the feat, but it is at least 
worth while once more to attempt it. Thcro is no need 
•here to discuss the endless questions of Russian designs on 
India, of the best way of meeting those designs, of tho im- 
portance of this place or that place as a bulwark. The designs 
-of Rnssia may be as virtuous as the statements she permits 
to be made about her by Sir Charles Dilke are inaccurate ; 
it may be physically impossible for her to cross Afghan- 
istan ; the Indus may be the natural and impregnable fosse 
of the peninsula. Let it all be so for tho present. But at 
least do not let u 9 bo told, because General Skobeleff 
•says his ‘operations arc at an end, that, tho Russians 
are not within striking distance of Herat; bccauso 
be is not going to Merv, that he is nowhere near Afghan- 
istan. Tho exact contrary is tho case. Unless tho Russians 
relinquish the entire Akhal Tekke oasis, of which, as it 
•appears, they have accepted the submission ; unless tho 
-chiefs who have just sworn allegiance to the Empeuok are 
released from that allegiance ; everything of importance 
that they set out to gain in this quarter when they dreaded 
*our attack in Europe has been gained by them, and every 
real obstacle Which barred their course to Herat has been 
removed. 


THE STATE OF PARTIES. 

A T the end of the first year of his Administration Mr. 

Gladstone may console himself for some disappoint- 
ments by observing that his majority in the House of 
•Commons, and pejjfiaps in tho constituencies, is still un- 
impaired. During the present Session he has scarcely 
found it necessary to make any demand on tho fidelity of 
bis followers. Almost all of them voted for tbo Govern- 
ment through the long and tiresomo struggle with the 
knot of obstructive Irish members ; and a little section 
which objected to any measure for enforcing the law in 
Ireland did the Minister the service of retaining within 
bis political connexion the extreme democratic faction oat 
of doors. In the contests to which the Government 
is pledged the late seccdcrs will be the most zealous 
adherents of Mr. Gladstone. The representatives of 
the landless classes will eagerly concur in proposals 
for limiting the freedom of disposal of real property, 
and for increasing the tax on successions. The same 
members will unanimously approve tho extension of 
household suffrage to counties, in tbo well-founded con- 
fidence that the now-comers will swell the ranks of 
depiocratic agitation. Many Liberal members probably 
regard with unqualified dislike tho tasks which neverthe- 
less await them; but they fear their constituents; and 
there has hitherto been no occasion for a schism. , Since 


tbo meeting of Parliament there has been but one strict 
^>arty division; and tho issue on which it was taken 
offered no temptation to a broach of_ discipline. 
But few members could affect to hold independent 
opinions on the retention of Candahar ; and .it was 
easy to throw tlifr responsibility of a decision on 
Lord Hartington and his colleagues. In questions 
of military expediency, or of Indian policy, it would 
be practically impossible for tbe House or Commons to 
reverse the decision of the Government. It is possible 
that the minority may not have regarded with nnmixed 
regret tho certainty that it would be defeatod. Accord- 
ingly, both parties Btood by their colours, with tho result 
of showing that tbo balance of power has not materially 
shifted since the general election. 

That a disruption of tho Liberal party impends in the 
not distant future is nevertheless almost too certain to bo 
announced as a conjecture. No judicious supporter of 
Existing institutions will desire to precipitate an almost 
inevitable secession. Tho party which may conveniently 
bo designated by tho almost obsolete name of Whig 
has done great service to tho country both in the pro- 
motion of beneficial changes and in tho restraint which it 
lias long imposed on the zeal of more hasty reformers. It 
is a still greater merit of the Whig aristocracy that they 
have prevented the dangerous co incidence of political 
party lines with social divisions. Tho Liberal magnate 
renders tho same servico to the public good at one end of 
tho scalo which is supposed by those who believe in his 
existence to be performed at the other extremity by tho 
Conservative working-man. The Whigs were the natural 
loaders of the great body of moderate Liberals who 
considered constitutional and legislative improvements 
as expedient, both on account of tlicir direct opera- 
tion and as tho best security against revolutionary 
measures. As long as political contests turned on tho 
removal of restrictions and on the gradual and limited 
incrcuse of popular power, there was room for a 
party of Whigs or of moderate Liberals. When property 
is threatened, and when tho absolute supremacy of num- - 
bers is likely to be established, it becomes every day more 
difficult for the best section of tlio Liberal party td share 
in the movement. Tho most remarkable indication of the 
uneasiness felt by Mr. Gladstone's moderate supporters 
was to be found in tho division of tho House of Lords 
on last year's Disturbance Bill. The measure, though it 
was zealously pressed by tho Government, would have 
been defeated by a majority of Liberals, if the Conserva- 
tives had ‘abstained from voting. Two of the most 
eminent supporters of tho Bill, tho Duke of Argyll and 
Lord Derby, delivered powerful arguments against its prin- 
ciple, whilo they justified or excused their votes in its favour 
by reasons of immediate and temporary convenience. Both of 
them may, perhaps unconsciously, have been influenced by 
political motives. Lord Derby was probably unwilling to 
voto on tho first opportunity against tho party to which he 
had openly, if not ostentatiously, proclaimed his adhesion 
at the general election. The Duke of Argyll might well 
bo excused if he placed some Rtrain on his convictions foi 
tho purposo of avoiding or postponing his separation from 
his colleagues and his leader. 

Tho painful sacrifice of personal feeling and of political 
! prospects can now be no longer deferred. A sincere be- 
liever in economic science, or rathor in its fundamental 
assumption, has found it impossible to support a measure 
which, as he said, places ownership in commission or 
abeyance. Tho objection was, ho added, fundamental in 
its character, and it affects more or less directly several 
of the leading proposals of the Government. Although 
the Irish Land Bill, like tho less violent measure of 1870, 
is justified on tho ground of exceptional circumstance?, 
Radical politicians loudly declare that the sumo principle 
is to bo applied to Englaud and Scotland. It may be added 
that other kinds of property are seriously threatened. 
Several witnesses before the Committee* on railway rates 
have' boldly expressed the opinion that the Parliamentary 
tariffsof Railway Com panies ought to bo summarily reduced. 
Tho Duke of Argyll is only the first of many who will 
drop out of the ranks of tho party during the accele- 
rated progress of innovation. Of all Mr. Omdsiom.'s 
followers, tho Duke of Argyll has been perhaps tho nmst 
cordial and most faithful. In Lord Palmers ion's days, it 
was known that Mr. Gladstone’s influence in tho Cabinet 
had little proportion to tho weight which he already 
possessed in the House of Commons and the country. In 
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his frequent differences with his colleagues, he was believed 
to have no supporter but the Duke of Argyll. At a later 
period the Duke concurred without any public display of 
reluctance in the swooping measnres of Mr. Gladstone's 
first Administration, including the Irish Land Bill of 
1870. The impetuous leader of the Liberal party has 
cause for serious reflection in a separation which is un. 
doubtedly painful to both. 

Hath lie so long held on with me untired, * 

And doth he now take breath ? 

The remaining members of the Cabinet have persuaded 
themselves that the anomalies which some of them cannot 
but fully recognize must be overlooked under the pressure 
of urgent necessity. If the Land Bill passus without 
material change, the theories which it involves will soon 
find fresh application. 

The appointment of Lord Carlingford to fill the vacancy 
in the Cabinet is natural and judicious. No member of 
the Government will be better qualified to aid in the 
Ministerial deliberations which will coincido with the 
disonsBion in the House of Commons ; and probably Lord 
Carlinoford will take a prominent part in the House of 
Lords debates. The Lord Chancellor, to whom the con- 
duct of the measure will probably be entrusted, will bo the 
better ablo to conciliate the peers because ho will sym- 
pathize with many of their scruples and objections. Lord 
Carlingford, who knows Ireland better, belonging himself 
to a family of landowners, will command attention when ho 
explains the reasons which induce many members of his 
own class to welcome almost any settlement of a dangerous 
controversy. Mr. Gladstone himself has perhaps been 
actuated by a desire to save something for the landowners 
as well as by anxiety to satisfy popular domands. The 
Duke of Argyll resigned because he thought suppression 
of freedom of contract injurious both to landlord and 
tenant. Lord Carlingford accepts offico in the persuasion 
that an arbitrary compromise is better than a continuance 
of agrarian agitation. As it was said of the Peace of 
Amiens, nobody oan bo proud of the settlement, but some 
may perhaps be glad. It is not to bo expected that any 
Liberal member of the House of Commons will follow 
the example of the Duke of Argyll by dissenting from 
the Land Bill. As long as it is the subject of debate 
the majority will bo unbroken, thongh some members 
of the potty faction which opposod the Protection 
Bill may affect to regret the absence of still more 
stringent provisions for tho spoliation of landowners. 
Even Mr. Parnell'i followers will shrink from the re- 
sponsibility of rejecting large concessions, though they 
will reserve to themselves the right of demanding more 
hereafter. The most anxious period of the Session 
will arrive when the Bill is introduced into the House of 
Lords. The guidance nndor which the former Land Bill 
and the Irish Church Bill were .allowed to pass into law 
will be unfortunately suspended or withdrawn. It may bo 
hoped that those who remain will follow the precedents 
of 1869 and 1870. Thero is no hopo of substituting a more 
moderate measure for the Ministerial Bill ; and the delay 
of a year would be probably attended with violence and 
anarchy. Even in Lord Derby's cynical and impolitic con- 
fessions of the inability of the House of Lord£ to resist 
popular demands, there is an element of truth which de- 
serves consideration, though it may be presented in a dis- 
tasteful form. 


THE BANKRUPTCY BILL. 

S ESSION after Session we have beon told by the 
Government of the day, and year after year we have 
been told by all persons practically acquainted with trade, 
that the existing Bankruptcy law is a disgrace to the 
country, and giveB rise to almost incredible scandals. 
Every year some solemn attempt has been made to remedy 
the evil, and every year has witnessed a new failure in 
legislation. Now Mr. Chamberlain has made a new at- 
tempt. Ho has once more told us the old stories of fraud 
and misconduct. It is impossible they should move us 
much, for we have heard them so often before. The 
tidings of a new Bankruptcy Bill no longer rouse in us 
indignation, but only a mournful wonder whether one 
more feilnre is or is not to be put on tho long list. This 
time there is a slight gloam of new hope. It looks as if 
the Bill might possibly be seriously meant, and as if it 
might be really got through Parliament. This is not 
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because the Bill is a better Bill than its predecessors. It 
may be a better Bill or it may n6t; bat its merits have 
scarcely anything to do with its prospeots. It is simply 
because Mr. Chamberlain brings it in that it has a 
chance of success. Lord Cairns did his very best to reform 
the bankruptcy law, and no one could have been a better 
judge as to how it ought to be reformed* Lord Cairns* 
knows law, he knows business, and ho has plenty of 
courage. He was exactly the man to draft a Bankruptcy 
Bill, but he was not tho man to carry it. No one in the 
House of Lords can carry such a Bill. To oarry it there 
is needed some one who can not only bring it before the 
House of Commons, but make the House of Commons 
attend to it ; and it is very difficult to get the House e£ 
Commons to attend to a matter so complicated and so 
uninteresting, and with which moBt men are so unfamiliar; 
as bankruptcy. It is impossible to say that Mr. Chamber- 
lain will get a chance this Session of making the House 
attend to his Bill ; but it may be safely said that, if Mr* 
Chamberlain gets a chance, ho will make the^Houso 
attend to it. This Bill has prospects which other" Bank- 
ruptcy Bills have not had, because it is in the bauds of a 
pushing man, and his first and best chance of pushing him- 
self is to carry this Bill. He has an opportunity of showings 
what is in him, and of justifying his very rapid rise 
in the ranks of his party. And what very greatly 
improves tho prospects of tho Bill is that he is not the* 
sort of mau to let his colleagues smother his Bill if he 
can help it. Tho harmony of the Cabinet would be brokon 
if a Bill bronght in by Mr. Citamberlain, associated with 
his name, justifying his advancement, and opening for 
him an avenue to fame, was suffered to die the easy death 
of a Vaccination Bill. It has often been a subject of con- 
troversy whether we ought to think moBt of men or of 
moasuros. The dispute is an idle one in these days, be- 
cause wo have found out that there are no such things as 
moasures without meu. A Bill may be the embodiment 
of human wisdom on tho subject with which it deals, but 
whether it is born to die or to live depends entirely on 
tho hands in which it is placed. This Bankruptcy Bill 
differs from other Bankruptcy Bills of recent years, be- 
cause it alone sooms born to live. 

Thore are two loading evils in our present bankruptcy 
system. Every one admits them and every one deplore* 
them. They are oasy to specify and not veiy difficult to deal 
with. Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill goes far to remedy them, but 
so has every Bankruptcy Bill which has been proposed sinoe 
the greatness of those evils was brought to light. Under 
the present system tlie wrong kind of persons are made 
trustees ; when they are made, they behave in the wrong 
way ; and, what is peculiarly aggravating, they make 
enormous sums of money out of their misbehaviour. They 
are appointed by collusion, they manage the estate only to 
rob it, and they keep their plunder, enjoy it, and spend it 
without over being brought to account for what they have 
done. Every one who knows anything of bankruptcy 
knows how it lias happened that such au absurd 
state of things has come into existence. The Bill 
of 1869 proceeded on the assumption that the trus- 
tee would be an active and important creditor, whoso 
only thought would bo how to get in all that could be got 
in lor himself and tho other creditors. In practice it has 
been found that active and important creditors will not 
troublo themselves about the estates ^>f those bankrupt 
debtors. They write off tho debt as bad and have 
done witb it. As the creditors will not interest themselvea 
in the matter, tho bankrupt has it all his own way. In 
his hour of distress he has one supreme consolation. Ho 
lias a lucrative piece of patronage in his gift, and he gives 
it to the man who can best give him what ho wants in 
return— a comfortable, speedy, and honourable white- 
washing. Tho trustee starts tho bankrupt dear; and 
the bankrupt, who has done with hiB old estate, pre- 
fers his useful friend to his creditors, and presents 
him with the estate. The chief aims of a Bankruptcy 
Bill are, therefore, to spoil this game, to keep a tight 
hold over the trustee, and to make the path to whitewash- 
ing straight and narrow. Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill has several 
ingenious provisions for turning the trastee’s bed of roses 
into a bed of thorns. Before the trustee is appointed, an 
official is to take charge of tho estate for a time long enough 
to give him a fair idea of the mode in which a trustee whf» 
meant to rob would set to work. ' The Conrt is to control 
the choice of tho trustee. The payment of the trustee is 
to be made according to a schedule, and all the trustee 
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realises is to be paid into the* Bank of England. Watched 
by an official who has been behind the scenes, always liable, 
to be removed, paid a pittance, and divested of his money, 
the trustee of the future will, it must be owned, be entirely 
different from the trustee of the post and present. 

The bankrupt is to be taken care of ; that is, his past 
conduct is to be scrutinized, and if necessary punished, by 
a body of watchful officials, who in London will be under 
the supervision of a new first-class judge, fall of 
commercial law and a member of the High Court. That 
the trustee and the bankrupt will be well looked after 
under Mr. Chamberlain’s Bill is incontestable, but so 
they would havo been nndor the scheme elaborated 
by Lord Cairns. What is really now in Mr. Chamber- 
lain's echorne is that this wholesome supervision is to 
be exercised by an army of officials, and these officials 
arc to be appointed or guided by the Board of Trade. 
Very much officialism, and that officialism commercial, 
not legal, is Mr. Chamberlain's contribution to the novelties 
of bankruptcy law. Under liis scheme the penetrating 
power of officialism will bo very groat. Nominally it is 
only of vory small estates that officials arc to take perma- 
nent charge, a trustee being supposed to be appointed for 
larger estates. But who will want to be a trustee P A 
serious creditor who 'oven now prefers to writo off liis 
loss is not likely to bo tempted to activity by the prospect 
of being watched at every turn, humbly paid, and mado to 
pay over and account for every penny. A friend of the 
bankrupt will have no opportunity of befriending him by 
accoptiug the office. No one who is otherwise busy will 
think of encumbering himself with a thunkless burden. 
The trustees will be outsiders, who take to a calling 
that promises them an honest, but anxious and 
humble, livelihood. They will bo like so many 
more officials, and it is not obvious why tho 
creditors should trouble themselves to appoint a 
semi-official outsider as trustoe rather than retain in 
office tlic official who would look exactly like his twin 
brother. Thus tho end and beginning of Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s Bill is officialism. This used to bo tho basis of 
bankruptcy in old times, and it was abandoned becauso it 
was found that, under tho reign of officialism, nothing 
moved forward. The systom of checks and countor-checks 
was so admirable that tho machinery refused to go at all. 
Mr. Chamberlain replies that this was becauso the secret 
of tho true motive-force had not been discovered. Tho 
propulsive powers of the Board of Trade had not boon 
demonstrated. Tho Board of Trade is so full of life and 
movoment that it can mako others live and move. And if 
it is asked how wo are to know that this is so, and how wo 
aro to satisfy ourselves that this particular Government 
office is so unlike other Government offices, memory must 
take ns back to the days of Mr. Plimsoll. That agitated 
person, when his mind was rent by the thought of an 
over-loaded vessel being suddenly sent to sea, proved 
practically that it was possible to ring up tho Board of 
Trade in the middle of tho night. This recollection ought 
to cheer creditors, and they may feel less dread of the 
procrastination of officialism if they can but rely on 
making Mr. Chamberlain or his successors turn out of bod 
in case tho assets of a bankrupt are not being properly got 
in or distributed. 


FRANCE AND TUNIS. 

T HE debate in tho French Chambers on the Tunis 
expedition was of so very poor and party a character 
that it could not possibly throw any light on the intentions 
of the French Government or the wishes of the French 
peoplo. It was a mere railing of Bonapartists against 
.Republicans ; and when tho Bonapartist protested that ho 
could not bear tho thought of a new Mexican expedition for 
the sake of new sections, tho comedy of political hypocrisy 
could go no further. M. Jules Ferry stated that the objoct 
of the expedition was to punish tho Kroumirs, and also to 
take such farther measures ns tho safety of Algeria might 
seem to demand. Tho Chamber, confiding in tho prudence 
and the energy of tho Government, passed to the order of 
the day. The majority of the Chamber, in other language, 
trusted that tho Government would not get France into a 
scrape, but also trusted that the Government would not 
put France to the expense of a costly expedition without 
being able to show something for the money. All the 
world finds it very natural and very innocent in Franco to 


put down the Kroumirs if she thinks it worth her while 
to do so. They are very disagreeable neighbours to the 
French in Algeria ; they have committed an outrage de- 
serving exemplary punishment; and, as the Bey most 
certainly could not put them down if he would, and would 
not if he oould, France is at perfeot liberty to act for her- 
self. It may cost Franco some little trouble to do the 
work she has taken xm her, for the Kroumirs eve only one 
of the wild tribes occupying the borderland between 
Algeria and Tunis ; and the French, in attacking 

one of these tribes, will probably find it both ne- 
cessary and convenient to attack all. Tho country 

is wild and difficult, aud it is only as it nears 

the sea that it has any value as a possession. But, 
whether it is worth having or not in itself, it may be 
expected that Franco will feel obliged to 4 ake it. It is 
always difficult to keep wild tribes down by inflicting 
on them casual punishment. It is still moro difficult in 
this case to have any assurance that tho borderland will not 
bo tho cause of endless quarrels between Franco and the 
Bey, unless France brings him into permanent subjection ; 
and, lastly, Franco has had granted to her, and will insist 
on keeping, an easy lino of communication between Algeria 
and the capital of Tunis, and this line necessarily 
asses through the borderland. Tho annexation of the 
orderland will no doubt cost a considerable amonnt 
of money ; it may cost as much or moro not to 
annex it ; and the French Government will havo 
to decide on which side the balance of advantage lies. 
When the tribes aro put down and their territory annexed, 
or not annexed, as France may decide, the tarn of tho 
Bey will come. At first the Bey thought that he might 
do exactly as he pleased. He felt sure that either Europe 
would combine to warn France not to meddle in his affairs, 
or that, if ho waited to offer active opposition to France, 
ho would havo tho support of at least one European 
friend. An Italian army protecting him by land and an 
English fleet protecting him by sea was tho beautiful 
dream which the Bey cherished when lie first had 
to consider what ho would do. He fonnd that no 
English fleet and no Italian army would come to his 
help. Ho was summoned by France to send troops to 
assist in tho work of putting down tho Kroumirs. What 
ho might perhaps havo liked to do was to Bond tho tiny 
forco he commands to help tho Kroumirs. But this, when 
left to his own resources, he had not dared to do. He has 
therefore chosen one of thoso halfway courses which com- 
mend themselveB to feeblo minds or fcoble sovereigns. He 
has despatched a small body of troops to the frontier. 
They aro to go there as Blowly qb possiblo, and when they 
get there they are to look on, assisting neither Franco nor 
tho Kroumirs. Tho probable end will be that France, 
when it has given tho Kroumirs the lesson they need, will 
call him to account. 

When the Bey is called to account, and, in the languago 
of M. Jules Ferry, suoh measures aro taken with regard to 
him as tho interests of Algeria demand, the question may 
arise whether tho limit of these measures is to bo solely 
the good sonse of Franco, or whether they aro to be 
bounded by the supervising influence of other Powers. 
Mysterious rumours havo been afloat that, at any rate,. 
England could not bo ono of theso Powers, as sno was 
bound by a secrofc compact with France to lot her do in 
Tunis whatever sho might think fit. Lord Salisbury was 
said to have pledged England to this effect, and to have 
pledged her so solemnly and so tightly that there 
was no cscapo from the engagement. There were, how- 
ever, two things to bo observed as to this reported 
convention. In tho first place. Lord Salisbury, who 
must havo known what he had B&id and writton, 
persistontly denied that he had ever made any such en- 
gagement. In the next place, the present Government, 
having looked into tho matter, and being in possession of 
the secrets of tho Foreign Office, wore clearly of opinion 
that England hod not boon committed. They felt froo to 
act as tlicy thought best, and authorized the Italian Prime 
Minister to say that they wore not in any way fettered. 
Tho Paris Correspondent of the Times took this as a kind 
of challenge to himsolf. Lord Salisbury and Sir Charles 
Dilke and Signor Cairoli all seemed to have forgotten 
him. Ho would show them that ho was not to be over- 
looked. Ho know the great secret, and coaid tell it to tho 
world. Accordingly, he published a reproduction of a letter 
from Lord Salisbury to M. Waddington written in 1878. Ho 
had only onoe seen the letter a long time ago , but his faith- 
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ftd memory enabled him to giro it word fbr vgord. It soomlk 
A very improper thing that a confidential despatch from 
the English Foreign Office should be dommmricated to a 
newspaper Correspondent, and that it ehonld be so com- 
municated that he fools at liberty to publish it to the 
world at any time, near or distant, when he fancies its pro- 
duction would do him credit. Bu^ although it is ex- 
tremely improper that tho Correspondent should have been 
in a position to pnblish this letter, it is not altogether 
inconvenient that it should have' been published just 
now. It sometimes saves trouble to got rid of a mare’s 
noBt once for all. If the. Correspondent’s memory serves 
him, Lord Salisbury wrote in 1878, repeating the substance 
of a conversation held at Berlin, that England had not 
any special interests in Tunis which would lead her to 
watch with jealousy that growing influence of France 
which naturally arose from the possession of Algeria ; and 
that, even if the Government of the Bey fell, the attitude 
of England would not be changed. Subsequently Lord 
Salisbury wrote to the Bey, stroDgly urging ht% not to 
give France any good ground of offence. Lord Salisbury 
evidently meant, what was perfectly true, that England 
has no special interests in Tunis, as she has in Egypt, to 
make her claim an equal right with France to approach tho 
Bey in that peculiar manner in which all European Powers 
approach the Porte, and every vassal of the Porte, wlion 
they want to get anything done. If France, in the 
protection of its legitimate interests, found it ne- 
cessary to do what both Powers did a littlo later 
in Egypt, and bring about the full of the Bey’s Go- 
vernment, England would no more interfere to save the 
Bey than Germany or Austria did to save the Khedive. 
There was not a word said about annexation, or about 
what was to be the final form of French influence. Lord 
Salisbury was not invited to discuss, and did not discuss,, 
any such remote contingencies. All he was asked to say 
was, whether England claimed any special interests in 
Tunis which would make her consider French interference 
in Tunis as directed against her; and Lord Salisbury 
being asked tho question, and wishing to oblige tho French 
Government, answered, with perfect accuracy, that England 
had no special interests. It would have been as much 
open to him the next day as it is to Lord Granville 
now to point out to France, if Franco was about 
to take any docisive step, that the moment was not a 
right one, or that what was proposed was liable to mis- 
construction, or that it would lay France open to great 
embarrassments in the futuro. 

Italy has chosen a curious, but characteristic, manner of 
getting out of tho difficulty iu which she was placed by 
the impossibility of her doing anything, and by tho national 
passion demanding that something should have been done. 
A Ministerial crisis worked off the excitement of the mo- 
ment, and Signor Cairoli fell for not having done something 
which none of his opponents cduld explain to him. 
He asked for explanations from France, and was told that 
France was going to punish the Kroumirs, and that this 
was her business, and not the business of Italy. Ho asked 
for explanations from England, and was told that England 
was quite free to make any recommendations to France 
that she thought advisable. There was nothing more to 
be done. But the Italians were in that state of ndrvous 
irritation in which men cannot settle down into poaceful- 
ness nnlesB they have hurt some one. They looked out 
for some one to hurt ; Signor Cairoli was in tho way, 
and so they hurt him. They were like sportsmen 
who have had a long tramp and have found 
nothing to shoot abroad, and so determined to close 
a day of idleness and annoyance by killing a tame 
rabbit at home. It does not seem much of a triumph ; 
bnt, before wo condemn or ridicule tho Italians, wo 
may remember how very near a parallel wo offered 
when we sacrificed Lord Palmerston in order, to work 
off our indignation at the French colonels. As it 
happens, tho Italians have gained in an unexpected way 
by displacing Signor Cairoli. There is no possible Govern- 
ment to take his place. There is no one to criticize, to 
remonstrate, or to combine while France is acting. 
No one can bo blamed for doing, or not doing, this 
or that, for there is no one to blame. Meanwhile, 
the French have had time to reflect over what they 
are doing, and the more they look at it, the less 
they like it. They see the pitfall they are digging 
for themselves by becoming too much of an African 
power. They are beginning to talk of tho annexation of 


.Tunis as if it had never been proposed by any but lunatics: 
Their views of a protectorate are getting gradually* mm 
and more modest. The good Sense and perhaps it maybe 
added, the nervousness of the French are the best safe^ 
guards against the execution of wild and dangerous 
schemes. They even like the erode of punishing the 
Kroumirs less than they did. To that, however, they are 
committed, and that they must carry out. But they *** 
addressing themselves to their task in A frame of mind 
which is calculated to relieve the apprehensions of those 
who fancied that France was about to set on foot a new 
reign of trouble and disturbance. 


ARMY DISCIPLINE. 

T HE Lords brought the first part of the Session to a 
olose with the moan which in ordinary years is not heard 
until August is nigh at hand. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that there was some ground for this particular com- 
plaint. When they are asked to sit on a Wednesday in 
April, they naturally feel that they are being hurried. 
Moreover, tho question was one on which they had an un- 
usually good right not to be hurried. A House which, as 
Lord Chelmsford pointed out, has in it so many officers, 
including the Commander-In-Chief, ought to bo given a 
littlo time for discussing a Bill which gravely affects the 
maintenance of discipline in the army. It may be observed, 
however, that their lordships were not specially anxious to 
make the most of the time actually allowod them. Lord 
Stratheden and Campbell showed a well-founded sense of 
the difficulty of keoping a House beyond dinner-time, 
when he suggested that on the day when the Bill was 
to be put through Committee they should meet at 
four o’clock instead of five. As all the Opposi- 
tion leaders were away, it was held impossible to tako 
this course, thero being seemingly no reasonable ground 
for believing that peers who are not present at debater 
read the morning papers, or have any recognized means of 
learning what takes place in their own House. When the 
day came, howovor, it turned out that they had time, not 
only to pass tho Army Discipline Bill through Committee, 
and read it a third time ; bat to discuss at some length three 
other questions, and get away, after all, by twenty minutes 
to eight. It appears, therefore, that the military element 
iu the House either had not very much to say or was 
content not to say it. 

On the whole, perhaps, it was best not to debate the 
Army Discipline Bill at greator length. When the House 
of Commons makes up its mind to abolish flogging against 
tho opinion of military experts, there is no way of pre- 
venting it. Lord Denman, indeed, moved an amendment by 
which flogging would have been retained, and even tried to 
tempt the Hon so to adopt it by the prospect of a con- 
ference. Bat even a conference seems to have lost its 
charms. Perhaps the formalities which accompany it 
have too plainly ceased to be anything but formalities to 
be any longer pleasant to go through. The real state of 
tho case was described by the Duke of Cambridge with 
that cynical common-sense which sometimes characterizes 
tho speeches of Royal personages. The Commander- in- 
Cictef is equally convinced of the impossibility of finding 
a substitute for flogging and of the impossibility of con- 
tinuing to flog. He knows of no other means of dealing 
with bad characters in a summary and effective manner ; 
but at the same time he sees that there is “ a strong public 
“ feeling against the nse of the lash, 9 ' and that being so, ho 
thinks it best to try to find a substitute for it. It is a curious 
tribute to Mr. Childers’s new punishments that in neither 
House have they been thought worthy of serious discus- 
sion. The truth probably is that no one believes that they 
will ever be inflicted. War cannot go on if one half the 
army is to bo employed in guarding the other half. The 
Commander-in-Chief did not even pay them the compli- 
ment of a passing mention. He treated the discovery of 
a substitute for flogging as an event altogether future. 
What will happen will probably bo something of this kind. 
Tho discipline of the army when in the field will get worse 
and worse, until at length it becomes so bad as seriously 
to impair the efficiency of the force and imperil the 
chances of ultimate success. If a resolute and capable 
officer is then in command, he will restore flogging, and 
take the consequences. No donbt if he is defeated, those 
consequences will bo unpleasant. He will be censured by. 
the military authorities, bo debarred froni all ch a nce of 
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fnfcnre employment, and perhaps be subjected to prosecu - 4 
tions for assault on the part of the men whom he has 
flogged. Victory, on tho other hand, will hold him 
harmless against these dangers. If Sir Frederick 
Roberts had found it necessary to resort to flogging 
on the ' inarch from Cabnl to Candahar, it is not 
likely that ij&uoh would have been heard of it when 
he came home. An instance of this kind is given 
in the Times of Tuesday. We there learn that when 
Standerton was besieged by the Boers Major Montagu 
found it necessary at the outset “ to use the cat on occa- 
44 sion ; bnt when the men fonnd that they had a master- 
M hand over them all went smoothly and well. Tho strictest 
14 discipline was maintained, and all co-operated in this 
44 most gallant defence.’* It would bo interesting to know 
Major Montagu’s opinion os to how things would have 
gone if the masterhand had not had tho cat within reach. 
If, on the other hand, the officer in command iB not reso- 
lute and capable, he will go on with tho inadequate 
punishments which he is permitted to indict until such 
time as his demonstrated unfitness for his post brings 
about bis recall. Unfortunately this recall may not be 
determined on until the time for averting disaster lias 
passed away. 

There is, indeed, another possibility, and that is, that 
officers will resort to penalties which arc really cruel, 
though in form they do not go beyond tho prescribed 
limits of punishment. Even the? absurd provisions about 
making a man move after a horse or a waggon at a walk- 
ing pace, or carry extra burdens, or sit in irons, might 
easily be carried ont in a way which would cause acute 
suffering. If a man is tied to a horse of an uncertain 
temper, he may never bo forced to go beyond a walking 
pace; but he may take every step in terror of his life. 
If a man is fastened to a waggon, the soldiers in 
charge of it may have no instructions as to noticing 
his stumbles, and on bad ground he may easily fall 
and bo dragged some distance before it suits thorn to make 
tho discovery. It is not likely perhaps that discipline of 
this kind will be resorted to in the Euglish army, but it 
is said to be not unknown in other armies, and when great 
things have to bo done with had instruments, even English 
officers may bo induced to try experiments to which, in 
cold blood, they would never resort. Unfortunately, if this 
should happen, the additional buffering caused will fall, on 
the wrong men. The bad characters of the army will not 
have clamoured for tho abolition of flogging, but it will 
bo they wlio will pay the penally. The persons who ought 
to bear the extra pain are the humanitarians who have 
insisted on superseding a punishment which, as adminis- 
tered of late years, was not cruel, by punishments which, 
if they are to be effective at all, must be made cruel. It 
would have greatly tended to tho diffusion of sound 
opinion on this question if the opponents of flogging could 
have been tied for a few minutes to a kicking horse, or 
put in irons which are accidentally a little tight, or made 
to carry a cannon ball or.two under an unusually broiling 
sun, with a guard with fixed bayonets charged to take cure 
that tho prisoner docs not loiter cm the road. 

For some months to come it will remain quite un- 
certain whether any substitute for flogging is to be 
provided, or whether, when a crime hitherto punish- 
able with flogging has been committed, tho offender will 
be left to public opinion, or to his own conscience, or to 
some other imaginary sanction. The new rules cannot, it 
seems, be framed in two months, siuco 44 communications 
44 will have to he sent to officers abroad in order to 
44 ascertain their opinion us to the best substitutes for 
14 corporal punishment.” It turns out, therefore, that the 
Government have done away with flogging, not when, but 
before, they have satisfied themselves that it is possible to 
find something to put in its placo. It would have been 
more decent if Mr. Childers had wailed until theso com- 
munications from officers abroad had boon received. It 
would have been more frank if he had admitted that the 
Government were going to abolish flogging whether a 
substitute was found for it or not. It is plain, from what 
has been said abont tho new rules, that the military 
authorities are not in the least satisfied that irons, or 
tying to the cart’s tail, or carrying heavy, extra weights, 
or any other of tho punishments which, by a pleasing 
fiction, are supposed not to 44 degrade ” those on whom 
they are inflicted, will answer the purpose hitherto served 
by the cat. These proposals merely indicate the direction 
which, as at present advised, they intend their researches 


to take. In the meantime the mischief is to be done on the 
chance that some day or other a romody may bo fouud for 
it. The Radicals want a plaything, and the discipline of 
the army must at once be put into their innocent hands. 


AMERICAN POLITICS. 

* 

M R. GARFIELD has found by early experience, or 
perhaps he already knew, that the President’s chair 
is not a bod of roses. It is truo that ho has no tragic 
reverses to apprehend, for the actual injury to public 
interests and the inconvenience to himself are not of an 
overwhelming character; but it is mortifying to come 
into immediate collision with the checks and drawbacks 
which limit the opportunities of a greut position. As a 
veteran manager of elections and political combinations, 
Mr. ',GarfieXjD is probably not takeii by surprise. If be 
hoped to bo independent of allies and rivals, lie only shares 
tho disappointment which awaited many of his pre- 
decessors on thoir accession to office. General Grant, 
after his first election, w&9 compelled to dispense with 
the services of tho Ministers whom he had deliberately 
selected. From that time forward lie subnutted to the 
control of the Republican leaders in the Senate, who share 
with tho President the responsibility of many discreditable 
appointments. Mr. Garfield’s Cabinet nominations have 
been approved by the Senate; but he has since found 
himself committed to a troublesome feud arising ont of a 
question of patronage. Mr. Conkltng, Senator for New 
York and a principal leader of tho Republican party, was 
defeated in his efforts to obtain for General Grant tho 
nomination at Chicago ; but it is tho custom to distribute 
offices among tho different sections of the majority ; and 
Mr. Conkling perhaps thought that his claims on the 
President were strengthened by the promotion of his 
rival, Mr. Blaine, to the highest Cabinet office. Jointly 
with his less known colleague, Mr. Platt, Mr, Conk- 
ling considered that he had a right to dispose of the 
State offices in New York ; and it seems that the Presi- 
dent bo far acknowledged the justice of tho demand as 
to discuss with tho Now York Senators tho preten- 
sions of certain candidates. Ho nevertheless, without 
further consultation, appointed certain lawyers as at- 
torneys for tho districts of the Stato ; and it Booms 
that ho gavo additional offence by preferring nomi- 
nees who were considered followers of Mr. Conk lino, 
though they were not in the present instance dependent 
on his patronage. It must have been provoking for Mr. 
Conk ling to receive congratulations on supposed proofs of 
his influence whilo the Senator himself was aware that 
he had taken no share in the appointments. While Mr. 
Conkling was nursing his indignation, ho was exposed 
to a severer shock by tho nomination of a certain 
Mr. Roiikktson to the place of Collector of the Port 
of New York. The office is the most lucrative in the 
Union ; aud, with tho exception of seats in tho Cabinet 
and of two or threo diplomatic posts, it is regarded 
as the most considerable placo in tho gift of tho Presi- 
dent. The outgoing Collector is supposed to be but 
insufficiently consoled for his dismissal by the valuable 
office of Consul-General in England. In tho controversy 
which has arisen, nothing is said of Mr. Roueutson'k 
qualifications for the discharge of his important duties. It 
is more to tho purpose to observe that, in local politics, 
at the Chicago Convention ho has been & determined op- 
ponent of Mr. Conkling. The President is accused of 
having yielded to the influence of Mr. Blaine ; and com- 
paratively impartial Republicans complain that the ap- 
pointment will have created a split in the party. Never- 
theless both Houses of the New York State Legislature 
have passed resolutions in approval of tho President’s 
choice, iu spite of tho charges that tho Democrats will at 
tho next Stato elections profit by the schism in tho Re- 
publican ranks. 

The nomination of Mr. Rouektson still lies on the tabh* 
of the Senate, where it is understood that Mr. Conkling 
will use his utmost efforts to defeat his appointment. The 
trial ol* strength with the President or with tho 
of State is delayed by a contest between the two great 
parties for tho control of the Senate, which involve* the 
appointment of its officers. At the mooting of Congress 
tho Republicans and tho Democrats were thought to 
equally matched ; but tho balance lias since been shifted 
by tho accession to the Republican party of a Mr. Mauo.m , 
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who bad been elected Senator for Virginia as a Democrat. 
In their indignation at his apostacy the Democrats are 
indulging in obstructive practices aftor the American 
fashion ; and until they are finally defeated no business 
can be done. The Republicans, though they cannot afford 
to repel their new ally, are not proud of his adhesion. Mr. 
Maiions is said to owe his election to negro support ; and 
so far the Republicans are pledged to approve nis proton- 
sions ; but he is also the champion of readjustment, whioh, 
in the political dialect of Virginia, means partial repudia- 
tion of the State debt. The professed advocates of national 
good faith cannot afford to discredit themselves by con- 
nivance at schemes for defrauding State creditors ; but, on 
the whole, thev are perhaps not dissatisfied with the ad- 
vantages which they derive from Mahone's questionable 
proceedings. When the officers of tho Senate are appointed, 
the nomination to tho Collectorship of New York 
will be considered in secret sossion. As tho Republicans 
will be divided, the decision will rest with the Democrats, 
who will have to choose between the triumph of thwarting 
the President and tho pleasure of disappointing Mr. 
Conkling. Either result would be agreeable to & party in 
Opposition, which has in any case tho opportunity of 
annoying one section of its adversaries. It probably 
matters little, except to tho nominee, or to the candidate 
who may be substituted if he is rejected by the Senate, 
whether Mr. Robertson or another functionary collects 
duties at New York ; but tho struggle for p&tronugo 
between the President and the leaders of the Senate 
attracts general interest. In former times appointments 
made by the President wero, if they wore in themselves 
unobjectionable, approved as a matter of coarse by 
the Seuato. In Mr. Andrew Johnson’s incumbency, the 
quarrel, whioh finally resulted in tho impeachment of the 
President, induced the Senate habitually to reject his 
nominations. General Grant, though he had tho Presi- 
dency in view, supported the dominant party in every 
attempt to limit Mr. Johnson’s power. The independence 
of the President in the disposal of patronage has not since 
boon resumed. Politicians favour the assumption hy tho 
Senate of a control over nominations as a security for 
strict adherence to party lists. Those who are not mixed 
np with the business of politics would be rather disposed 
to lean to the President, who may be reasonably expected 
to consider personal fitness for office. Liko several of his 
predecessors, Mr. Gaufield announced in his inaugural 
address a desire to render the Civil Sorvico independent of 
party. Mr. Conkling’s success would reaffirm the popular 
doctrine that office should be troatod as & reward for party 
.services. New York politicians apparently inclino to tho 
..side of Mr. Conxling, in tho fear that a dispute with the 
President may impair the local influence of tho party. 

The issues which aro involved in tho contost seem to 
foreigners trivial, but unfamiliar political customs ought 
not to be troatod with hasty contempt. It is tho peculiar 
dblicity of tho United States that American citizens can 
aflbrd to occupy themselves with controversies which may 
be decided either way without 6erious political dis- 
advantage. It is much better that a legislative body 
.should be at leisure to amnse itself with a question of potty 
patronage than that, like the English Parliament, it should 
ho employed on measures which go to the rbot of the 
doctrine of property. The Castoms’ duties of Now York 
will be collected whether Mr. Blaine or Mr. Conkling 
gains an advantage over a rival. In the meantime, the 
conntry enjoys unbounded and growing prosperity; and 
one Secretary of the Treasnry aftor another is enabled to 
announce large and rapid reductions of the National 
Debt. Almost exempt from domestic anxioties, tho 
United States are also happy in the non-existence or 
trivial importance of foreign relations. There is, indeed, 
always a diplomatic squabble with England or with 
Canada ; and the Secretary of State has the opportunity 
of indulging in patriotic protests and threats ; but it 
is highly improbable that for an indefinite time America 
should be engaged in any serious quarrel. The Re- 
public is perhaps already tho strongest of political com- 
mnnities; and its population and resources are con- 
stantly increasing. The Government of the country is 
perhaps not theoretically perfect, but tho results are, on 
the whole, satisfactory. It is a proof of the excellence 
of a machine that it can be regulated and superintended 
without the exercise of extraordinary skill. It is be- 
oause the Americans manage their own affairs, both in- 
dividually and in townships, counties, and States, that 


they can afford to suspend the functions of central 
legislation and administration while Mr. Mahonb passes , 
from one party to another, and during the .conflict be- 
tween the President and a dissatisfied Senator. Poli- 
ticians can even afford to pay transient attention to the 
grievance of an Attorney- General who complains that 
he is saddled by the President with a vjolleaguh as 
Solicitor- General who has not the good fortune to enjoy 
bis confidence. Readers of provincial papers will reoog- 
nize the prevalence of personal and local controversies of 
exactly the same kind in country towns. The national 
affairs of a European State aro more exciting, and perhaps 
rooro dignified ; but they may perhaps not indicate a 
soundor condition of society. The country which has no 
history is said to be fortunate ; and the nearest approxi- 
mation to such a state of things is tho occupation of rulers 
and Parliaments with questions of parochial magnitude. 
The unconfirmed Collector of New York is a symbol of 
political security. 


TIIE POLICE OF PARIS. 

T HE Municipal Council of Paris and the Government 
of tho Republic have lately beep at issue on the 
merits of the Prefect of Police. The affair began by a 
demand for an interpellation as to tho safety of the streets, 
addressed to the Municipal Council on tho 19th of March. 
M. Andrieux, who was present at the sitting of the Council, 
denied tho right of tho Municipality to question in anyway 
the police administration of the city. Tho Council paid 
no attention to this protest, and fixed tho debate for tho 
22 nd. When that day came, a letter was read from 
M. Andrieux, declining to take any notice of what might 
bo done in regard to tho interpellation. The Municipal 
Council thereupon passed an order of tho day deolaring 
that, in refusing to answer an interpellation, the Prefect 
of Police had tailed in the duties of his office, and that M. 
Andrieux’s administration did not afford the necessary 
guarantee for tho security of Paris. On the 28th this order of 
the day was annulled by the Government as being in 
excess of the powers of the Council ; and on tho following 
day a new order was voted, in which tho Council rogrettod 
that the relations between the Prefect of Police and the 
City of Paris wore incompatible with the proper adminis- 
tration of municipal affairs, and pressed on tho Govern- 
ment the impossibility of allowing this unfortunate state 
of things to continue. From that tirno till tho beginning 
of this week Paris was divided into two camps — thoso who 
wished tho Government to treat tho question as merely a 
personal one, and to either dismiss or obtain the resig- 
nation of M. Andrieux ; and thoso who wished them to limit 
still further tho powers now possessed by tho Municipality. 
On Monday tho controversy came to a hoad. An interpel- 
lation was brought forward by M. Pascal Du prat, repre- 
senting the deputies of tho Seine, in which the Go- 
vernment was called on to dismiss M. Andrieux and 
so restore peace to tho capital. In replying to this 
demand, the Minister of the Interior said that, though it 
was impossible to grant it, the Government agreed with 
the authors of the interpellation that things could not be 
left in their present state. The Government would not 
dismiss M. Andrieux, but they would take measures to 
prevent any further conflict between tho Prefeofc of Police 
and the Municipal Council. In future, if tho Bill they 
propose to bring in should become law, the Prefeot of 
Police will be entirely subordinate to tho Minister of tho 
Interior. The Municipal Council will no longer have any- 
thing to do either with him or with the police under his 
orders. As the capital will thus bo deprived of the control 
of its own police, it will be only fair that it should no 
longer pay for it. The Police Estimates will con- 
sequently be transferred from the Budget of the Munici- 
pality to that of the State. An attempt was made to get 
an order of the day passed which might be represented as 
condemning by anticipation the Government Bill, bat 
when put to tho vote it was defeated by 354 votoB 
against 65. 

As things have actually turned out, the incident is not of 
much importance. But at one time it seemed possible 
that it might end in a way whioh would have made it’ 
very important indeed. Beneath all these expressions 
of the wish that the Government and the Municipality 
should swear eternal friendship over the body of M. 
ANduieux an important principle lay hid. If the 
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Government had dismissed M. Andrieux in oonseqnonoe 
of a hostile vote in the Manicip&l Council, they would in 
effect have made the Prefect of Police responsible to 
the Municipality. They could not have sent one Prefect 
about his business because he did not enjoy the 
confidence of the Municipality, and then have ap- 
pointed another without ascertaining that he was likely 
to be more fortunate. In point of fact, the Minister 
of the Interior would have nominated the Prefect of 
Police, just as the President nominates the members 
of the Cabinet ; but lie would have been just as much 
bound to choose a Prefect agreeable to the Municipal 
Council as the President is bound to choose a Cabinet 
agreeable to tho Chamber of Deputies. The deputies of 
Paris were perfectly aware of this consequence. It suited 
their purpose to treat tho question ns purely personal, but 
they knew that tho issue involved in it was much more 
than personal. They hoped, probably, that tho Govern- 
ment would be induced to go along with them by tho 
apparent simplicity of tho solution they proposed. Here, 
they said, is a case of a wrong-headed man who 
has quarrelled with tho very people ho ought to make 
it his business to get on with. There iB no need 
to raise any question about the respective rights of tho 
Prefect of tho Police and the Municipality. But for M. 
Andrieux this quarrel would nover have arisen, and if he 
is made to give place to a more conciliatory successor, it 
will bo at once laid to rest. With a*new Prefect of Police 
nothing more will be hoard of these general principles 
which have been so needlessly dragged into tho discussion. 
The question will be reduced to its proper dimensions, and 
will then be seen to affect nothing inoro serious than the 
popularity of a particular official. 

Fortunately for their subsequent comfort, the Govern- 
ment did not allow themselves to be tai'en in by this 
ingenious reasoning. It is quite true that, if they had 
dismissed M. Anduieiix, the ground of contention with 
tho Municipality would have been removed, and for 
tho time the Council would probably have been wise 
enough not to push their victory any further. But 
M. Andrikux's successor would pcilccLly have understood 
that ho was made Prefect cm the understanding that he 
was, above all things, to keep on good terms with tho 
Municipal Council. Though he would not have been re- 
sponsible to it in name, he would have been responsible in 
Jiicb. llo would have been linblo to be dismissed by the 
Government whenever he happened to displcnso the 
Council; while ho would certainly have been retained 
in office provided that h? contrived to satisfy the Council. 
From this it would not have been a very long step to a 
change which should have placed the appointment of tho 
Prefect of Police in the hands of the Municipal Council. 
If he was their servant, why should not they lmvo the 
selection of him ? For form’s sake, perhaps, tho Govern- 
ment might have been given ft veto on the Council’s 
choice ; but when all the candidates for a post are 
virtually of one way of thinking, very little is to be 
gained by a mero veto. If the control of the Paris 
police hud been made over to the Municipal Council, 
a great many Frenchmen would have thought that the 
Commune had come again. Nor would they have boon 
very far wrong. If the Commune itself had not come 
again, the materials for its creation would once more have 
been brought together. It is quite inconsistent with tho 
good government of a city liko Paris that its police should 
bo under tho control of tho Municipality. In no great 
capital would such an arrangement bo safe. The police of 
the City of Loudon are subject to tho Corporation, but then 
tho City proper is but a fraction of London, and the Metro- 
politan police are subject to the Home Secretary. Tho 
capital is the seat of government, tho place in which tlm 
members of the Legislature and the officials who compose 
the Executive aro all brought together, aud the central 
Government is bound to take precautions to ensuro their 
personal safety and their political and administrative 
ind open donee. What is true of all great capitals is 
true in an especial manner of Paris, for Paris, nnlike 
other great capitals, lives in a state of perpetual hos- 
tility to tho Government for tho time being. So long 
as the Legislature sat at Versailles, and the Executive 
could at ar.y moment bo transferred thither, this fact was 
comparatively unimportant ; but, now that the Chambers 
have been brought to Paris, Paris must accept tho neces- 
sary drawbacks of the position it has regained. In the 
past the Legislature and the Government have too often 


been merely hostages in tho hands of the peoplo of Paris ; 
aud it is the first business of the Government to take 
care that nothing of the kind shall happen again. With 
the police of the city under the cqptrol of the Minister of 
the Interior, and no National Guatfds to form a nucleus of 
insurrection, the relative strengths of Paris and France 
will be reversed, and tho capital will fall by degrees into 
its natural position of subordination to the central 
Government. The dismissal of M. Andrieux would have 
been the first step in a courso which, if persisted in, 
would infallibly have reproduced tho disorders which play 
so large a part in the history of revolutionary Paris. 


STOLEN GOOD3. 

T IIE fate of tho Bill to amend tho Law respecting the 
recovery of stolen goods which the Loud Chancellor 
has presented to tho House of Lords will bo iloterinincd 
by tho number of friends that dealers in that kind of pro- 
perty comnianl in the House of Commons. Exception 
may undoubtedly be takon to Borne of its provisions, if tho 
dealer in second-hand articles is to be accounted innocent 
till ho is proved to be guilty. The draughtsman evidently 
regards this presumably uucfnl, and even respectable, trade 
with deep-sun tod suspicion. Nothing which is not new 
is likely, in his view of matters, to have been honestly 
como by. The ci rc ums tan co that a thing has been tho 
property of some one olso before it camo into tho posses- 
sion of the .second-hand dealer is treated as primtl facte 
evidence that it was not willingly parted with. We are 
not disposed to deny that this exceptional severity of 
treatment may havb become necessary. When Lord 
Skluoune explains the Bill to tho Honso of Lords, ho will 
no doubt go fully into tho statistics of theft, and show that 
the laws which lie proposes to amend aro inadequate to 
deal with it. It may at onco bo conceded that, if tho 
trade of receiving stolon goods could bo put down, the 
trade of stealing them would bo hopolessly crippled. A 
thief, , more than any other man, is anxious to convert his 
booty into some medium of exchange, dowels and plate aro 
only dear to him in so far as they can at onco be sold. 
Consequently, if there were no one to buy them, tho 
thief’s occupation would bo gone. It is true that, even if 
the trade of receiving stolen goods could bo put down in 
this country, it might continue to flourish elsewhere ; and, 
provided that the payment were equally assured, a thief 
might be as well pleased to have a correspondent abroad 
as an agent! at home. But the extinction of the homo 
trade would operate as a very great restriction upon thoft. 
It could only be carried on at a greet outlay, and con- 
sequently upon a great scale. A gang of thieves who 
disposed of their goods in Amsterdam or Paris must be 
experienced travellers and fair linguists, and have a good 
store of ready inonoy. There is no need, therefore, to 
refrain from legislating against dealers in stolen goods 
within the United Kingdom because wo cannot legislate 
against them beyond tho Unitod Kingdom. If it can be 
made an exclusively international industry, its extent will 
be immensely reduced. 

The Bill begins by enlarging tho powers of tho polico 
as regards searching for stolen goods. An inspector 
applying for a search-warrant will only havo to state on 
oath to the magistrates that he has reason to believe that 
certain articles specified by him to have been stolen, or 
sorno of them, aro in such and such promises, and will be 
excused from stating tho reasons for his belief and from 
specifying which of the articles he suspects to bo in 
the place lie names. The inspector, having got his warrant, 
may proceed to search for tho goods, and may apparently 
bring before tho magistrates any articles whatever which he 
finds on tho premises searched. They are then to bo regarded 
as in pouud, and if there is prim a facie evidence that they 
are stolen, they may be detained until the owner can be 
discovered. If the person in whose possession they were 
found is unable to give a satisfactory account of how he 
camo by them, lie will bo liable to a fine of 5 1., or, if tho 
court shall bo of opinion that they are Btolen, to imprison- 
ment for a month or to a fine of 50/. The dealer may 
also be fined 5 1. if the court is satisfied that lio had reason 
to suspect that the goods were stolen and did not give 
information to the police, a provision which may occa- 
sionally defeat a well-arranged story or an excellent 
imitation of a bo. at fide sale. The effect of these clauses 
will be to make search-warrants more easily obtainable, 
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atad consequently searches more sadden and frequent. 
In many cases the police know perfectly well that the 
goods they are in search of are in somo one of a very few 
places. But thoy do not know in which of these places 
they are, and consequently they cannot state specifically 
the reasons why they believe them to be in this or that 
place. Under the Bill it will be enough if they have 
reason to believe that they are in some one or more of 
them. Tile result will probably be that, whenever a 
, robbery has been committed, all the places in which stolen 
goods are known to have been from time to time received 
will be searched as a matter of course, and as all goods 
whatever may bo brought before the magistrates, the risk 
of keeping anything of the kind will bo greatly increased. 

The Bill does not deal only with the powers of police 
officers. It provides for an elaborate system of supervision 
of all second-hand dealers who have once got into trouble. 
For tho future they must be licensed, and before thoy can 
bo liconsed they must produce a certificate from a magis- 
trate. Considering that a similar provision is already in 
forco as regards pawnbrokers, it would be unwise to ex- 
pect too tnnob from its extension ; but the Bill does seem 
to supply several reasons why a pawnbroker or a second- 
hand dealer should wish to avoid registration. A regis- 
tered pawnbroker or second-hand dealer must not open a 
new shop without giving notice to the chief officer of the 
police of tbe district which he is leaving and of that to 
which ho is removing. He must keep liis books in a pro- 
scribed form, lie must not do business before nine in tho 
morning or after six in the evening — a restriction which, 
to many pawnbrokers, would involve very serious loss, 
lie must koop all articles received by him in the state in 
which he receives them for three full days before disposing 
of them. Consequently a registered pawnbroker or 
second-hand dealer will not only bo a recognized black 
sheep, but a sheep whose colour is constantly being 
brought homo to him in inconvenient ways. It will be 
easy enough, however, to avoid registration if a man is 
so minded. He will bo safe so long as ho has not been 
convicted of an offence under this Bill, or under the Pawn- 
brokers’ Act, and even after conviction it will rest with 
the court to determine w bother registration shall be im- 
posed by way of additional penalty. 

For certain purposes pawnbrokers and second-hand 
dealers will bo impressed into tho service of tho police. 
Where they have received written notice that an article 
has been stolen, together with such a description of it as 
may enable them to identify it if it bo in their possession, 
thoy will bo bound if any article answering to the descrip- 
tion subsequently comes into their hands to give infor- 
mation to tho police, and to describe the person from 
whom it was received. They are also to permit a con- 
stable to inspect all tho articles in their shop which are of 
the same description as tho one specified in the notico. 
Perhaps those provisions are not likely to be fonnd very 
formidable in practice ; but by another clause any pawn- 
broker or second-hand dealer who suspects that an article 
offered to him is stolen may seize and detain tho person 
offering it and give him in charge to a constable. It is 
clear that thiB will render the disposal of stolon goods in 
a neighbourhood with which the thief is ftot familiar, or 
to a person with whom he Las not already done business, 
an undertaking of some delicacy. Ho cannot possibly 
tell what motive the dealer may have for being excep- 
tionally bouest in this particular instance. A man 
may be, as a rule, quite willing to buy stolen goods, 
and tho thief may know him by repute in that 
character. Bat be may not wish to open an account 
with new customers, or he may bo anxious to reoommend 
himself to tbe goodwill of tho police. On either or both 
of these grounds it may best suit his purpose to detain 
tho thief, and to get whatever credit there is to bo had by 
so doing. Unfortunately it is not thieves only that are 
likely to suffer if this part of the Bill becomes law. Tho 
dealer who tpkes it into his head to detain a person 
offering goods in pawn will be fully indemnified for what 
he does. He will probably assign as his ground for mak- 
ing tho seizure that the prisoner has not given a satisfac- 
tory account of the means by which he became possessed 
of the articlo offered. But when a woman who has been 
reduced to poverty has taken to the pawnshop some gold 
or silver article which she possessed when she was bolter 
off, she may be wholly unable to comply with this condi- 
tion. All she can say will bo that the thing is hers, and 
that she has always had it, and unless the pawnbroker is 


a person of some discrimination, he will not .be likely to 
know whether this statement is trne or false. No doubt 
the constable into whose charge she is given, or, at worst, 
the magistrates before whom the constable takes her, will 
find out the mistake. But the effects of an error of this 
kind are not removed when the error itself is set right. 
The prospect of a night in a police-cell, followed by an 
appearance in court the next morning, will be a very 
serious addition to the annoyance with which a visit to 
the pawnshop is invested in the imaginations of deoent 
people. It is not easy to suggest any precautions which 
would render this provision loss liable to abuse; but, un- 
less some can be devised, it would be better to leave it out 
altogether. It contradicts a little too directly the spirit 
of the old dootrino that it is better for ten guilty men to 
escape than for one innocent man to suffer. With this 
alteration, and with some simplification of its clauses, the 
Bill will probably be fonnd useful. 


DR. PARKER AND THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

W S have been told on tho authority of very credible ear- 
witnesses, though we cannot vouch for the accuracy of the 
statement, that the Thursday preachments at the City Temple are, 
and are apparently intended to be, beyond comparison the most 
effective comic performances to be found in the metropolis. The 
congregation according, to our informants, assemble on those occa- 
sions, whether to laugh with the preacher or to laugh at him it 
might be invidious to inquire, but at all events to be amused, and 
they do not go away disappointed. We seem also to have heard 
some strange stories about the close connexion of the platform and 
the press is the matter of a periodical called the Fountain , 
bordering in fact on transactions which ( had they occurred in a 
State-paid and bloated Establishment, might not impossibly have 
earned from the rightoouB indignation of the Nonconformist and 
Independent the ugly name of simoniacal. It is difficult not to 
be reminded of these current rumours, on reading in last week's 
issue of that sturdy organ of “ the dissidence of Dissent” a re- 
markable correspondence on “ the Chairmanship of the Congre- 
gational Union, in which Dr. Parker's name figures with a 
prominence which oven to himself— and he is not open to tho 
charge of hiding his light under a bushel — can hardly bo alto- 
gether satisfactory. The Congregationalists or Independents, 
according to Whitakers Almanack , stand third numerically among 
Nonconformist bodies in the United Kingdom, yielding only to 
the Roman Catholics and the Wesleyans. They are also much 
the oldest of dissenting sects, dating from tho time of Queen 
Elizabeth. It was only however in 1831 that their churches 
were formed into the Congregational Union, the chairmanship 
of which is now in dispute. This chairmanship, as wo 

g ather from the correspondence, is an annual office, caudi- 
ates being nominated in the March of the previous year, 
though the friends of an enterprising nominee sometimes think it 
prudent “ to take time by the forelock,” or have at least so acted in 
the present instance. That thero is anything actually irregular in 
this novel procedure is not alleged by their critics, who however 
naturally think it odd that, not content with justifying their 
precocious zeal, they should claim that “ priority ” of action gives 
them a right to suppress by anticipation all future opposition. It 
is with this singular claim of Dr. Parker and his fnends that the 
first part of the correspondence deals, but it throws incidentally a 
somewhat lurid light on the grave underlying differences in- 
volved in tho pending contest for the annual Papacy of Congre- 
gationalism. Mr. Alexander Ilannay, who opens the discussion, 
is evidently, though he does not say so, the Secretary of the Com- 
mit teo of the Union, and he certainly appears to have been very 
hardly treated by “ Priority,” who maintains that the Committee. 
“ instead of pursuing the traditional rule to inform the second 
nominee that Dr. Parker had already been nominated, have helped 
to get up signatures to promote a struggle ” ; that the officials of 
the Committee have departed from the usual course of procedure ; 
and that either officials or Committee have even been guilty of 
malversation of public funds for promoting tbe interests of. tho 
rival candidate, Mr. Macfadyen. In all these assertions Mr. Hannay 
declares that there is “not so muoh as a grain of truth. 
The departure from traditional usage was in fact entirely on Dr. 
Parker's side, whose nomination, signed by fourteen persons, 
was sent in to the Committee on June ia 1880, though no 
official notice of it could be taken till March 15 of the 
following year. Their real cause of complaint is that, when it be- 
came known that another candidate would be nominated at the 
proper time, the Committee did not inform Mr. Macfadyen that 
Dr. Parker was already nominated ; to which there is the double 
answer, first, that no formal nomination had as yet taken place, and, 
Booondly, that, were it otherwise, the Committee have no duty aid 
no right to interfere to prevent a contest for the chairmanship. 
“On the contrary, the rules which provide for the present mode 
of election were adopted expressly with the view of giving the 
members of the Union a choice in the election of chatfrman between 
several nominees.” As to the charge of misappropriating funds, 
which is rather hinted at than openly alleged, and this by an 
anonymous writer who offers no shadow of proof for his insinua- 
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'Hainay contents himself with a simple denial of ad ioP j 
putaHon, *Mch he reasonably characterises as H in a high degree 

x Thfeufext letter is from "a Member of Committee,” who writes, 

" f6r tbeikbootir of Congregationalism and the prosperity of the 
Union,” under severe provocation, with commendable self-restraint, 
but gives its rather a closer insight into the kind of tactics that 
find favour with Dr. Parker and his friends. Ho observes that his 
previous objections to Dr. Parker’s appointment are greatly inten- 
sified by the fact of his having himself descended into }be arena 
and ’become' ‘the advocate of his own claims. 44 For any 
mail to try and .persuade a large body of Christian gentle- 
man that they have confidence in him, or that if they have 
not, they ought to have, is a novelty, and one which I am ex- 
tremely sorry to see introduced into Congregational practice.” lie 
adds, ‘hot Unjustly,' that, if Dr. Parker is right in contending that 
the opposition to' him is of a purely personal character, 44 it is sad 
enough, but it is a conclusive reason against his appointment.” 
The complaint of Dr. Parker and his friends 44 that there is a fixed 
determination on the part, of the leaders of the denomination to 
exclude him from the chair on unworthy and insufficient grounds,” 
is dismissed as simply incredible in itself, and nothing short of nn 
insult to 44 brethren of bo high a standing in the ChnrclieB.” Like 
Mr. Hannay, the Member of Committee fails to detect any grievance 
in the fact that the premature action of Dr. Parker's fourteen sup- 
porters, who 44 resolved to take time by the forelock,” And nominated 
him nine months before the appointod period, was not allowed to 
bar the way of the 438 representative members who subsequently, 
at tjie regular time, nominated Mr. Macfadyen. 44 The contention 
that the act of a few gentlemen in Kent ought to bind the Con- 
gregational Union, and that if their nominee be not elected thcro 
must be some personal animus, cannot bo seriously advanced.” 
Still less ground is there for the continued references to 44 the 
official mind ” — meaning thereby the Secretary — as inspiring tho 
opposition to Dr. Parker. 44 The truth is he has been perfectly 
neutral.” Towards the close of the letter we ore allowed to 
catch a glimpse of the Teal point of the controversy. Dr. 
Parker 8 abilities are not disputed, and 44 if the chair of the 
Union was simply to he a pn/c for intellectual power lie ought 
to have been placed in it before this. Rut,” adds tho writer 
significantly, 44 it does sometimes happen that able men have 
idiosyncrasies which disqualify them for cordial association 
with others.” One of these 44 idiosyncrasies ’ he proceeds to 
specify, which would go far to mnko I)r. Parker’s election 44 an act 
of ecclesiastical suicide ” ; but he is careful to intimate that 44 there 
are other parts of his public action” opjn to exception, and that 
14 his theological, political, and ecclesiastical vagaries " generally 
unfit him for the chairmanship. To most persons tho 0110 point 
dwelt upon nt length would seem to bo tolerably conclusive : — 

Dr. Parker has declared open antagonism to the Congregational Union. 
He ho» sketched n Reform Hill, which really means an abolition of the 
Union us it is altogether. He objects to its constitution, objects t.o its 
tKjliey, objucts to its property — in fact, objects to everything ubout. it 
except its niiine, and would take* that as the title of a confederation which 
in character and aim would be totally different lroin the body which now 
exists. 

Our readers may perhaps think they have hoard nearly enough 
of Dr, Parker by this time ; but tho sting of the correspondence 
Is in its tail, and the letter from Dr. Parker to Dr. Allot), with 
his reply, 44 which was returned unopened” let uq look in behind 
the scenes. The name of Dr. A Hon — who seems to have been 
lugged head and shoulders into this unsavoury dispute, and 

S tolls us that he 44 loathes” the whole subject — will bo 
r to many of our readers, as that of an accomplished 
scholar, editor of the British Quarterly, tho leadiug organ of 
English Nonconformity, and author of at least one striking 
volume of Sermons which has obtained the high commendation 
of reviews neither Dissenting nor theological. Dr. Parker's 
letter to him, which, it will bo observed, commences abruptly 
without any of the conventional forms of courtesy and is subscribed 
simply 44 Joseph Parker,” is so very curious a document, especially 
as addressed by one minister of religion to another, that we shall 
place it as it stands before our readers 
[Not Private.] 

TO THE REV. T»R. ATXOX. 

As the stories which you related to me, ami which yon are repeating to 
othen, ATe doing me injury, and are so far fulfilling your intention, 1 
hereby give you notice that 1 intend to publish the same, and to reply to 
them in detail, especially your frivolous stories about— (1) The contro- 
versy with Campbell. (2) The case of Pearson. (3) The visit of 

to tho City Temple. (4) llie ridiculous story about Coley’s visit. 

(S') The impression upon of my book announcement. (6) Dale 

ana Rogers covenanting with you for my silence. (7) Tour inability to 
'get ‘any one to open a ‘service for me in your church, ffi) The* 4 little 
■ man *? who said none of his popple would bo there — and other pitiful 
rubbish which you pile up against me w beret: ver you can create ou oppor- 
, iunity. for doing so. 

MavltiK done this, I shall trace your public life, and try upon you the 
effect -of your species of undignified and unbrotherly criticism t — (1) Your 
• 44 Consecration 1 ’ sermons, (a) Your last Union address and the criticism 
itovoked. (3), Tour right to have any connection with a tuna-book, and 
what your musical brethren think of it. (4) Your seriyon on Naboth — 

‘ where die? you get it ? (5) Your controversy with Campbell, which was 
nevtr settled. (6) What your brethren said when it was supposed you 
might settle in Liverpool. 

My ol^ect in giving you this notice is to give you on opportunity of 
. modifying 0/ withdrawing your stories, through tho medium of a third 
party, if you wish to do so. 

My very heart sickens at the process before me ; but it must be carried 
out in honourable self-defence. 

March 99, 188 i. Joseph Parker. ■ 


The reply, which wab returned unopened, is a good deal longer* 
and written in a very different tone. It begins with the .usual 
formula 44 My dear Sir,” and is. signed , 14 1 am yours truly, Henry 
Allon * ; it is, in short, what can hardly be said of the other, the 
letter of a Christian and a gentleman. But, quiet and courteous 
as he is throughout, Dr. Allon makes mince-meat of his angry 
assailant, most of whose charges turn out to be wholly gratuitous, 
while of others 44 1 have tried in vain even to sifrmise the meaning.” 
And the attitude now assumed by Dr. Parker becomes tho more 
marvellous in view of his previous relations with Dr. Allon : — 

You came to mo to ask why you were not held by your brethren in that 
degree of rcepoct which you desired. I might have refused the invidious 
and painful tank of telling von, and your letter makes mo very much regret 
that 1 did not do bo. But you solicited my confidence, and* I thought it 
most munly and most kind to tell you frankly how things publicly said 
and done by you wore regarded ; and, that you might know all, 1 men- 
tioned every name and circumstance so far ns I knew it. 1 went even to 
the verge or impropriety in tolling you the opinions and expressions of 
certain gontlcincu, concerning things said by you in tho pulpit, expressed 
to me in conversation. You understood and acknowledged my motive, aryl 
when I said that 1 had gone farther than I ought to have done in repeating 
to you these opinions you thanked tile, and said that the confidence should 
be * honourably respected. Your letter indicates your notion of wliut 
honour is. 

Dr. Allon adds that he spoke only of matters of public notorioty 
concerning Dr. Parker ns a public man, and that ho has nothing 
to modify or withdraw. Ab to the storv connected with Mr. 
Coley’s name, who is now dead and cannot bo appealed to, it seems 
that Dr. Parker * 4 explicitly denied that thcro was a particle of 
truth in tho incident — namely, that you apologized in the pulpit 
for your cold, and said that * this groat brain had been seething 
all night,’ and asked your audience to 4 excuse your usuul action.’” 
Wo can only say that, if tho story is nut true— and Dr. Allon 
of course feels bound under the circumstances to accept Dr. 
Parker’s disclaimer — it is at least hen trovato . On what most 
peoplo will consider a muc h grnvor matter Dr. Parker appears to 
Lave preserved a discreet silence : — 

Why, in your coinmunic.'itions, do von not propo-o to justify yourself 
from the much graver matters of public offence about which 1* chiefly 
spake — viz. your disavowal from the pulpit of responsibility for the 
Fountain, your covenanting for sales of the Fountain ns a condition of 
preaching tor your brethren, the matter of the advertisements, the nundida- 
lurc.'.hip lor the City, tho chapter on Immortality, the letter to tho Ttmen, 
&e.~ which, us 1 told you, hud seriously hiuderud the confidence of your 
brethren. 

Dr. Allon goes on to remind Dr. Parker that, little as he liked 
many things said nud done by him — among which may perhaps 
be included his public avowal of sympathy with Mr. Beecher on 
a somewhat notorious occasion — he made a point of welcoming 
him ou his first arrival in London, and had done his best ever since 
to maintain and induce others of liiB brethren to maintain friendly 
relations with him. These good offices, however, Dr. Parker 
romptly repnid by lampoons in his magazine, 44 and it is not easy to 
eep terms with u man who regards as an enemy every one who 
presumes to differ from him.” Nor is Dr. Allon anxious to 
conceal his opinion that a man who has, whethor rightly or 
wrongly, so entirely failed to conciliate his brethren, and 
who has always been in avowed antagonism to tho Union, 
is not quite suited to fill its chair, which 44 ought not 
to bG either the prize of a faction fight, tho gratification of a 
petty vanity, or n reformatory for a cantankerous and foolish man.” 
On tho whole it is certainly a very pretty little 44 faction fight,” 
and may suggest some lively reductions to Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
when he next takes up his pen to comment on the gracious ameni- 
ties of Protestant Dissent. Jt would not of course be loss unfair 
to select Dr. Parker than enthusiastic to select Dr. Allon as the 
typical mouthpieco of Congregationalism, but it is not unfair to 
take this pitiful wrangle over tho claims of rival candidates for 
the Chairmanship of the Union as a characteristic example of the 
internal diesidence of Dissent. 44 Popery and prelacy ” may have 
their abuses and their scandals ; but it is evidently not in opiscopal 
Churches only that Diotrephes lovoth to have tho pro-eminence, 
and perhaps even a conya a Hire may be thought less unedifying 
than a contest which oilers, on the testimony of those directly 
concerned, such unpleasant facilities for a public display of factious- 
ness, 44 petty vanity,” and 44 cantankerous ” folly. Wo do not 
forget that tho Independents had an element ef greatness among 
them whon they were lenrosented by Cromwell’s Ironsides, though 
even in their best days thore was not too much of 44 sweetness and 
light” in their presentation of the Christian graces. But the glory 
of Cromwellian fervour, such as it was, has long since departed, and 
if the City Temple exhibits tho most vigorous phase of modern 
Congregationalism, it can hardly be denied that Ichabod would 
be a not inappropriate epigraph to inscribe ‘over its portals. 


NEW KALENDAKS AND OLD SONGS. 

T HERE is always something pleasant to persons not wholly 
soured in tho contemplation of tho joy of a follow-creature, 
even if that folio w-crcaturo be a modern liadicaL To be informed, 
therefore — tho announcement ehould surely have been made in 
rubric — that 44 the present week should be marked with a rod letter 
in the calendar of tho British Empire ” is at first calculated to 
make even the cynic. forget all his woes, from the east wind to tho 
Land Bill, and Inquire the reason for this festivity. When, how- 
ever, he ascertains tfe reason of the jubilation, the case becomes a 
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little different. The happiest time, the maddest, merriest day of 
all the glad New Year to the modern Radical, is, it seems, the 
day of the evacuation of Caudahar. This it is that he celebrates 
with trumpets and shawms. It would be a pily, and indeed it 
would be useless, to argue with him on the grounds of his nunc 
0$t btbmdum. We prefer to congratulate him on the almost end- 
less prospect (bar the unexpected) of such festivities which is 
before him as long" as it shall please Heaven to spare the Govern- 
ment ol' Mr. Gladstone. The peculiar kind of enthusiasm which 
Lord Bcttconsfleld so happily described as capable of being aroused 
only by the abandonment of a national policy or a national pos- 
session, has of late years found but little vent. Tho Alabama 
award, the results of the San Juan and Dclagoa Day arbitrations, 
were only partially satisfactory, for there was a show of honour 
and reason about them. Tho retreat was the fortune of war or of 
law, a matter in which the loser could comfort himself with the 
familiar better luck noxt time. The action of the late Govern- 
ment, howovor, and indeed of soma scores or hundreds of 
Governments since England became a nation, has provided un 
inexhaustible store of things to be renounced, and the present 
Government revels in tho luxury of renunciation. Candalmr 
to-day, the Transvaal to-morrow ; perhaps (the modern Radical 
whispers to himself with trembling hli?a and awiul joy) Cyprus 
the day after. It is almost too much for him, mid if it goes on 
it will be quite too much for the Kulendar. We must suggest 
that tho extravagance of reddening (by tho way, tho colour ia, 
after all, not inappropriate) a whole week for a single evacuation 
is not to be thought of. There are only fifty -two weeks in the 
year, and there are a great many more than fifty-two foreign 
possessions in the rent-roll of the English monarchy— a plira-o 
which we for our part prefer to the British Empire ns being truer 
to fact and doing less injustice) to Ireland. Behind Candalmr 
there is Quetta, Scindc, the Dunjauh, . India ; behind tho Transvaal, 
Natal and tho Cape; behind Cyprus, Malta and Gibraltar. Very 
few years of a Radical Government would make tho year all red- 
letter days, and impose a double debt on each, after the manner 
reprobated by Charles Lamb in his youth. It must, however, bo 
admitted that tbe new Kulendar will have a sufficiently pictur- 
esque appoarance. The Church has a Kulendar, tho army and 
navy used to havo one pretty thickly red-lettered, tho Conitista 
have got one — why should not the modern Radical have hisP 
Enterprising stationers will doubtless fall in w ith the hint, and 
have Radical Kulendar Note paper ready very shortly. Tho motto 
will of course bo, 44 Quoo regie in terns viostri non plena pudoris P ” 
and a fow general headings will sullice : — “ Day of the retreat from 

," 44 Day of the capitulation of ," 44 Day of 's defeat 

At — >’ and so forth. Tbo use o( these at first may be a little 
galling to the less thoroughly regenerate members of the party. 
The Liberal candidate for West Cheshire, with a candour beyond 
praise, has just confessed that 44 to him, us tho son of un old 
soldier," the Transvaal business gives an unpleasant twinge. But 
Mr. Tomkinpnn, and, no doubt, thousands more, get themselves 
out of the difficulty with tho invaluable t iUlwguo which their 
chief knows so well how to use. To them, us sous of soldiers, 
sons of Englishmen, &c., the things are painful, very painful ; but, 
as admirors of Mr. Gladstone and enemies of the wicked Tory, 
they rejoice in them wholly. Tor to do Mr. Gladstone’s behest is 
all that is required of tho faithful Radical, and to undo what 
Tories have done is ipso facto right. 

It is probable tlmt, if the modern Radical is not weary of 
well-doing, the unpleasant Hqueaniishness of which Mr. Tornkin- 
son complains will soon depart from him. Renunciation and 
vapulation are nothing when you are well used to them ; indeed 
they acquire, as the meek in spirit frequently assure us, n positive 
relish. Evidences of this are to bo found in a quarter which has 
not of late been suspected of actual Radicalism. Tho Times has 
boon frequently accused of Philistinism, time-serving, and the 
like ; but its reflections on tho Easter holidays this year are 
scarcely to be accurately described by any of those terms. 44 Wo 
are all, says tbe writer, 44 patriots in spite of ourself es ” ; and he 
proceeds to show beyond all doubt that, if ho is. a patriot — which 
is mntter of argument — it is very much in spite ol himself. All 
the fighting which has taken place, or has been within an ace of 
taking place, in the last four years has really, he says, been about 
questions affecting us very remotely, or indirectly, or problemati- 
cally. The interest of tbe British people in Turkey, in Cabul, in 
Zululand, and the Transvaal is so slight that 44 we linvo to draw 
largely on the faith of tho averrigo Englishman to make him think 
it any at all." 44 It requires a lino sense ” (we suppose, to pereoivo 
it, for the scribe gets a little hazy here in point of grammar) — a 
sense which haB 44 something of the over-sensibility which mado 
our gentlemen a hundred years ago wear swurds, and we them," 
about such a matter as giving ami taking tho wall. This is cer- 
tainly a most interesting confession. It will be observed that 
disputed points of history or politics are not here concerned. We 
may, for the sake of argument, supposo that the Turkish Empire 
was not really threatened ; that Lord Lytton was wrong about the 
intentions of bhere Ali and of Russia ; that the annexation of tho 
Transvaal and the Zulu war were mistakes. Tho Times moralist's prin- 
ciple is not affected by this. Ilia doctrine is that, supposing the 
existence of disputed facts, England had really nothing to do with 
them except by a Quixotic strainiug of the point of honour. 
Maintain the independence and integrity of Turkey ? What a 
plague had we to do with that? Defend India from encroach- 
anent P India is a very long way off. Protect the natives of the 
Transvaal and the colonists of Natal ? Tliit was the business of 


the colonists of Natal and the natives of the Transvaal, not ounu 
In short, there is no suoh interest as the interest vrhioh a bond in 
honour creates. To defend clients, to protect the weak, to meet 
aggression halfway, and with a steady countananoe, not in tho 
last ditch like vermin at bay, all these things are mere antiquated 
superstition. 

L’iionneur cat un vleux saint quo l'on no cb6me plus, 
says the most vigorous of French satirists, and the Pali Modi 
Gazette and the Times, a remarkable pair, chorus the statement. 
If yon want a holiday, says one, celebrate the retirement of Great 
Britain from a position which Great Britain was pledged to keep. 
If you have anything to do with these line sensibilities, says the 
other, why don’t you wear a sword like your barbarous ancestors, 
and draw on tbe first impertinent person who jostles you in Fleet 
Street P Honour, and even interest, are old songs. The first 
interest of man is to keep a whole skin, and there is nothing so 
honourable to him ns to run away. A dean pair of heels is the 
noblest and most beautiful part of tbe human figure, and it can- 
not be too lavishly exhibited. Putting the two doctrines together, 
it is difficult not to think that a certain ingratitude is shown by 
the compilers of the new acta sanctorum to their political foes. 
You cannot have the luxury of renouncing unless some one has 
previously acquired. The delight of running away ia impossible 
unless there is a terminus a quo from which to start. Theologians 
of dubious orthodoxy have advised a lavish indulgence in sin that 
tho graces of repentance may be fully enjoyed and displayed. But 
Tories save Radicals this doubtful manoeuvre. They construct the 
Empire for their rivals to pull down, and commit the Bins of which 
the others luxuriously repent. 

It is prob&hly the abundance of this kind of repentance which 
enables the Radical party and tbeir chief to dispense with any 
other. ’Mrj Gladstone a discourse of dismissal for the Easter holi- 
days perhaps made dp in instruction for what it lacked in grade. 
TJio Premier was in great spirits, the reason for which he stated 
with much ingenuousness — it is because his majority is so very 
largo. Ho does not repent (at least now, for a certain remark 
about 44 polemical utterances,” ns well as others about the Trans- 
vaal and so forth, recur to the mind) of anything he said in his 
electoral campaign, and why P Because he lias a large majority. 
Why should he care for Mr. Chaplin's sense of humiliation P 44 It 
is not shared by tho majority of this House." Why should he not 
shorten tho short holidays by bringing the Irish Land Bill in on 
Monday P The majority does not mind. Why should not Mr* 
Grant Duff snub members who make him answer in the affirma-* 
tive a question which it is disagreeable to him so to answer P Mr. 
Grant Duff s 44 tone was that of a large portion of the Houbo." 
Perhaps the poet of tho Pall Mall (we do not mean either the 
author of the 44 Buck-Buck-Buckinghameliire Buffoon,” or the 
author of 44 Loading Cases,” but the constructor of the admirably 
poetical lines on Candalmr the other day) will give us a version of 
the Battle of Blenheim for which the subject possesses great capa- 
bilities. Mr. Gladstone, interrogated on the consistency of nis 
speeches of 1870 and 1S81 as to Irish land property, on the atti- 
tude of the Government towards the Transvaal last year and this 
year, &e., might reply with irresistible force: — 

44 Why that I cannot tell,” quoth he, 

44 13utT*ve a great majority.” 

The Attitude (Mr. Gladstone does not like the word atti- 
tude) is a pluming one, and tells us how many other songs 
have grown old. Time was when Ministers (Sir Robert 
Walpole is, we admit, an exception) did not content themselves 
with proudly counting rows of obedient noBes. However, we 
&hall perhaps be reminded that 44 time was ” is an idle expression, 
and that 44 lime is " is the only one to which a sensible man pays 
any attention. Things may be a little disorganized, but are there 
not consolations P Have not the Boers magnanimously given up 
Potcbefstruoin P It is true that by tho terms of tbe original 
agreement nil the British garrisons were to be maintained, and all 
tho captured material given back, so that in their apparent atone- 
ment for Commandant Cronje's fraud the Boers have not sustained 
one atom of damage, aud have gained for themselves oomnliments 
about their 44 descent from tbe chivalrous II uguenots of France." 
But the very phrase of chivalrous Huguenots is a rest and refresh- 
ment, because it shows the blessed mantle of historical ignorance 
in which the modern Radical is wrapped, unless indeed, we are to 
have a now definition of chivalry as well as of honour and red- 
letter days in Kalendors. It is perhaps, on the whole, only proper 
that all such things should become new together. Let us have 
New Morality, New History, New Kalendars, and a great clearance 
of old songs of all kinds. For, indeed, what is the good of them P 
Wo have, as the Tunes' philosopher justly remarks, to draw very 
largely on tho faith of the average Englishman to make him at- 
tend to them, and he might have* added that just now the bill 
seems to be dishonoured even when it is drawn. What is 
the use of drawing on Aldgate pump P Let us rather acquiesce 
in tho new dispensation, and content ourselves with, on our paTt, 
dishonouring the bills which other people draw on us. Treaties 
aro old songs ; prestige is an old song ; the British Grenadiers is 
an old song terribly in need of re-editing by the gifted bard 
above referred to. Let him give us an excellent new ballad, re- 
pioto, as the advertisements say, with sentiments of mfldnew and 
meekness, recapitulating all the places from vh&sb pro. British 
Grenadier ought to scuttle, aud dated fix the view of giving the 
ment of O'Neil's Form." .uoico in the election of ohairman between 
as to the charge of misappropriating funds, 
. xiinted At than openly alleged, and this by an 
„* writer who offers no shadow of proof for his inswua- 
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A DBEAM OF THE ACADKM*. 

T\OGS hunt in dreams, according to Lucretius, Mr. Tennyson, 
and other learned writers, and most men know the discomfort 
of pursuing the labours of the day through the visions of the night. 
Mathematical students ore wearied by the fancy that they are an 
unknown, quantity ; chemists dream that they are essences so 
subtle that they can only detect themselves in the spectroscope ; 
sportsmen find themselves shooting with gunB whose hammers re- 
fuse to let themselves be raised ; and gamblers attempt impossible 
systems, on roulette tables of previously unknown description. 
Thus it is only to be expected that Queen Mah should be with 
art-critics, especially after the fatigues of “ Studio Sunday.” By 
-the way, does the institution of Studio Sunday exist in Scotland, 
and what has Dr. Begg to say on the subject Y Tbcso important 
enquiries we have no time to follow up. It is our business to 
repeat the story of a singular Dream of tlie Royal Academy, 
which visited an art-critic after Studio Sunday. He is rather whnt 
Mr. Oarlylo would have called a “ high-sniffing ” art-critic. He is 
apt to complain bitterly of the way in which our artists, having 
made a hit, try to repent it, and do repeat themselves, every year 
■of their lives. He is also fond of writing about harmonies, notes, 
•dominants, counter-point, and similar vanities, for all of which 
things a nemesis befell him in the vision which we go on to 
•describe. 

Our reviewer dreamed that he was the Press. He felt within 
him that resistless impulse to write prose hymns to Mr. Rossetti, 
which distinguishes one critic, combined with the love of rare 
Adjectives we admire in another, the gossip of n third, the Lem- 
prmro classicism of a fourth, and the contempt for all work not 
.likely to be popular in Whitechapel observed in the chief ex- 
ponent of the comic ’Arry, or “Yah” style of criticism, lie 
marched up the stairs of the Grosvenor Gallery, and found him- 
.self in the rooms of Burlington House. What ho saw, and how 
he liked it, will best be learned from the following article, which 
•this unfortunate and probably overworked man composed in hiB 
wision. Swift once woke with the impression that he had said a 
-very good thing in a dream. By an effort of memory he re- 
covered it, and it was “ 1 told Apronia she must bo very careful, 
especially about the legs.” The visionary criticism, though some- 
what bizarre, was more coherent than the mot of the Dean. 

“ On another occasion wo intend to return to the minute con- 
sideration of the pictures of the your. To-day it will be sufficient 
Vo discuss the most prominent works of the most admired artists. 
Tho Hanging Comiuittoo has assigned to that sterling popular 
favourite, Mr. I3urne Jones, the post of honour. In Mr. Burn© 
Jones’s pictures, we have, as usual, work understanded of tho 
people. His rollicking humour and exuberant vitality have never 
Wn better illustrated than in his immense and learned composi- 
tion, “ The Baste that pays his Hint.” Tho “ Baste ’’ is not, ns 
our readers might imagine, tho pig, but the tenant who “ sneaks 
behind his neighbours’ backs,” and basely fulfils his contracts. Mr. 
Burne Jones has depicted a subject full of Irish humour, n 41 card- 
ing” match. Tho “buBte,” a tenant whose raiment has been 
partially removed, is being “ carded ” by two sturdy fellows with 
fclackoned faces. About a dozen others look on with torches in 
their hands. In the extreme distance may bo soon a troop of 
mounted Constabulary, riding in nn opposite direction. This is 
not only a most laughter-moving piece, but a valuable contribu- 
tion, line most of Mr. Burno Jones’s works, to contemporary his- 
tory. Many years hence tho student of tho past will seek, and 
find, in Mr. Jlumo Jones’s paintings, a precious guide to tho 
manners and humours of tho nineteenth century. Mrs. Butler, 
ifche famous artiBt of tho 44 Roll-Call/’ sends a picture 41 whereby 
hangs a tale.” It is no secret that the Prime Minister has expos- 
tulated with Mrs. Butler, in a friendly way, on her choice of 
glorious scenes from the remote past of ancient British history. 
Mrs. Butler has, therefore, at Mr. Gladstone’s repeated requost, 
dwbigtied a triptych representative of some of the more recent 
triumphs of British arniB. The work is denominated “ Scut- 
tling, and, being a triptych, is naturally in three compartments. 
The first compaitment shows us our forces in full retreat from 
Caddnhnv. The general is leading, at a great pace, and “ go as you 
please ” is the order of the day. Tho colours may be observed 
sticking out of tho pockets of the officers, to which, by a recent 
general order, these emblems of our martial race are to be con- 
lined in momenta of excitement. In the central compartment we 
have a view of tho English tvoops returning, at the double, un- 
encumbered with their arms, from the vicinity of Laiug’s Nek, 
which forms the background. On the top of the Nek is a small 
Boer* boy, in' an attitude of derision. English farmhouses are 
burning on every side; but Sir Evelyn Wood clasps, with an air 
of a satisfaction, a document legibly . marked “Apology.” Tho 
third compartment, designed in the spirit of prophecy, represents 
the retreat of our gallant fellows before a corporal’s guard of 
Woxiris. As hut little can he learned about these, our most 
recent foes, the artist bnB given them yellow complexions and a 
Mongolian cast of feature. Wo predict that Mrs. Butler's 
triptych will be the centre of admiring crowds. Arrangements 
have already been made to have “Scuttling” engraved, and 
orders for proofs (before letters) have been received from Hol- 
land, St. Petersburg, and the Shields Liberal Association. 

tender memory and tears of infinite desire invade 
fflpiWgot 1 wlthd^wui^.tlie brimming eyes as we gazo for the brief 
party, if you wish to do so. ! "uate permits on Mr. Frith’s ini- 

My very heart sickens at the process betuie 
out in honourable self-defence. 

March ag, i88j. 


mortal poem, 11 Helen in LeukA” The arras on the Academy 
walls is, fortunately, securely hung, otherwise it could never 
resist the weight of Mr. Frith’s admirers, as they throw themselves 
with eager clutch'* and blind, adoring ecstasy on anything that 
sterns to promise physical support. In the presence of delight- 
sameness like this, once more * vouchsafed by the Master to 
our eyes, words, howsoever vehement, ore vain. Mr. Frith has 
chosen, somewhat to our bewildorment, his subject from “ Pau- 
sanins, lib. iii. ch. xix.” We have looked up Pausanias in our 
Lempri&re, and we find that he was a Spartan general, starved to 
death in tho Brazen House of Minerva Athene. Lempridre does 
not say that Pausanias left any writings. Be this as it may, Mr. 
Frith quotes thuB : — “ Leonumos, being wounded, was commanded 
by the Delphic Pythia to faro to the Isle of Leuk$, and there 
should he l>e healed of his wound, who, having gotten back 
out of Leuk$, said that there he behold the spirits of 
the sons of Telamon afid Oileus, and that Patroclus dwelt 
with them, also that Helen abode there, and whs the 
wife of the ghost of Achilles.” Mr. Frith has represented the 
beauty of the most beautiful womnn of the world, heightened by 
fatigue and disonse, transfigured and transformed by death and 
decay. In the midst of harmonies of silver air, in which the 
sickly moon strikes tho dominant note, the gracious ghost, of 
Helen stretches her weary and passionate arms to embrace that 
shadowy shnpe which, in days of common sunlight, waB tho swift- 
footed Achilles. All that we had to pardon in Achilles, all that 
we had to overlook in Ilolcn, the brawny sinew, the coarse colour- 
ing, the glittering eyes, havo been puriGed away. • Both yearn 
eternally in the loveliness that can never be lost, tho shadowy 
effulgence of tlie grave. Never lot Mr. Frith paint otherwise 
than thus. Almost we could wish that Helen would strike him 
with blindness as she did StCBi chorus, that his palette might never 
bo profaned with colours less colourless, nor his canvas occupied 
with figures less limp and lifeless. 

Mr. Whistler sends “ My Last Duchess,” a portrait of her Grace 
the Duchess of Stilton. Seldom has this courtly painter been so 
fortunate in a subject or an inspiration. Reviving the gracious 
classicalism of tho last century, the Reynolds of our age has re- 
presented her Grace ns Juno with her peacock. The Peacock, a 
real fugue of Bach’s, in the coruscating harmonies of his ecstatic 
notes of colour, occupies the entire foreground. Her Grnco is 
faintly indicated, wo might say hinted (*tis a mere innuendo, a 
breath, a vapour on the glass), in the middle distance. As 
Michael Angelo commonly left a corner of tho unhewn rude 
primeval marble in his sculpture, so Mr. Whistler has neglected 
to glaze the hands and face of the Duchess. There is something 
sublimely precarious in this Itohhrit , as Winckelmann phrases it, 
something worthy of tho artist. Mr. Whistler also contributes 
two etchings in dry-point and counter-point, and an exquisite little 
painting in niello, after tlnf mannor of the early Spfezian school. 
The etchings he calls “ Portrait of a Gentleman ” and “ Portrait 
of a Painter-Etcher.” The painting in niello represents a singular 
incident from the Apocryphal book of Tobil with gracious 
naloetd. 

We must return on another occasion to Mr. Burn© Jones’s 
popular canvasses, “In Training” and “Out of Training”; the 
first representing a boating breakfast, the second revelling in the 
humours of a Bump-supper. To Mr. Foy liters “ Court of Thetis,” 
a bevy of sea nymphs gathered in a cave with “ a ceiling of amher, 
a pavement, of pearl,” criticism nicy object that tho Nereids arc 
somewhat elderly, and scarcely display tho charm of divine and 
deathless youth. But ns most of the faces nru fashionable, and all 
familiar, such criticism is obviously provincial, and cannot be 
listened to in tho centre of taste. Mr. Millais’s “ Grandfather’s 
Clock” is a most affecting work. It illustrates tho beautiful 
lines 

It stopped short, never to go again. 

When the old iiifiu died. 

The long white locks of the aged sire overflow a footstool, worked 
(observe tho texture) with a kitten in Berlin wool and beads, on 
which pillow ho has laid Lis weary head. Tho churchwarden pipe, 
dropping from his hand, has shattered into pieces, a beautiful 
emblem of 44 tho end, tho end, the end of all.” The clock, a marvel 
of imitative design, is an eight-day article of inlaid mahogany, 
and the brass-work of tho laco is worthy of Vail Eyck in its 
elaborate reproduction of nature. The hands point to noon. A 
cock is seen through tho open window, perched on a farmyard 
wall. It is the cock which popular superstition, from Siberia to 
Ceylon, from Finisterre to Cape Matapnn, “ owes to ./Esculapius ” 
at tho moment of a mortars death. This masterpiece was painted 
for the proprietor of tho copyright of the song, “ Grandfather’s 
Clock.” It will he reproduced, in chromolitliography, on tho 
cover of that true vulks-livd. This, indeed, is to bring art home to 
the people. 

We come last to Prinsep’s “ Idyl,” and precious idle it is. Two 
girls with none too much on, prinsepally idling by a bay, 
and a cove playing the pipe to them. The ladies do not seem to 
object to *baccy ; perhaps, as the scene is in Sicily, they are 
Bacchantes, or rather nieces. No extra chargo for that joke.” 

With ’Arry’s yahs ringing in his ears, our shuddering critio 
awoke, and behold it was a dream. 
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MB. HORSLEY ON SUICIDE. -v 

F JW of those who read the very remarkable article whifli the 
chaplain of the Olcrkenwall Prison has contributed to the 
current number of the Fortnightly JUtnew will be surnrifltyd to 
learn that women m more prone to suicide than men, but pfo- 
Itobta a good many readers will be surprised by the information he 
is able to give respecting the causes which drive women of the 
poorer classes to attempt self-destruction. No. one can be better 
qualified tlgm he is to speak on the subject, inasmuch as, owing 
to his position, a large number of those who in Ijondon try 
to commit suicide are, to a certain extent, under his charge. 
Persons who have committed this offence are, os we need hardly 
say, usually kept lor a short time in the House of Detention, 
and the magistrates who commit br remand commonly intimate 
in a $et phrase which has become familiar, that they ought to re- 
ceive the advice of the chaplain. The chaplain, touso Mr. Horsley's 
words, visits tbemdjtily, sees and writes to their relations, finds 
homes or other institutions for deserving cases where help is 
necessary, in other ways helps them temporally as well as spiritu- 
ally*, and in each case he writes to the committing magistrate 
his opinion of the case with a recommendation, which is 
always carefully and kindly considered, as to its dis- 
posal/' Mr. Horsley, then, as Chaplain of Clerkenwell Gaol, 
has had to question, exhort, and remonstrate with would-be 
suicides innumerable, and to learn the motives which had 
prompted them to attempt their lives. From the note-books 
which, in the performance of his duties, he had to keep he has 
now taken “ three hundred cases of separate individuals, not picked 
cases, however, hut taken simply as they come ” ; and these may 
certainly be considered to indicate very lairly the causes of suicide 
amongst the poor. As has just been said, women are more given 
to this crime than men ; and the facts which relate to women are 
therefore the roost interesting. Very remarkable they are, and in 
some respects very surprising, ns it is clear that the sufferings 
^vhjch might be thought to be most poignant with women do not 
often cause them to attempt suicide. It might be expected that 
amongst the classes in which a husband's infidelity is frequently 
made clear beyond all doubt, a paroxysm of jealousy would not in- 
frequently drive a miserable wife to seek to make away with herself. 
This, however, is not the case ; neither does that humiliation 
which is thought beyond all others to wound and distress women 
cause them, Bave in very few cjises, to try to kill themselves. 
Out of three hundred attempts at suicide recorded by Mr. Horsley, 
only seven were due to jealousy or jilting; and some of the 
number who sought death for this cause may have been 
men. Another cause, of a very different nature, which 
might he thought to be potent with the working classes, 
seems to have very little effect. Seeing how frequently 
cases of cruelty to wives come before the msgistrates, it would he 
natural enough to expect that haplesB women subject to habitual 
brutality woultf try “to end their wretched lives ; but this 
is not so. Putting aside the statement of attempts by intoxi- 
cated women, Mr. Horsley’s table shows only three attempts due 
to the conduct of a a bad husband,” and two to “ brutality of 
paramour.” He mentions, it is true, five cases of women with bad 
husbands who tried to kill themselves when drunk ; but attempts 
of this kind are of a different nature from those which are 
deliberately made. The small number of real attempts may be to 
show that hftbitual ill-treatment of wives among the poor is not 
so common as might be supposed from the records of the police 
courts. A further fact recorded by Mr. Horsley is not perhaps 
less remarkable. The pangs of conscience are rarely so acute as to 
cause women to try to destroy themselves. Mr. Horsley only 
records one case iu which the remorse of an unfaithful wife caused 
her to attempt her own life. 

As to the motives which do largely influence poor women who 
try to destroy themselves, Mr. Horsley’s statements are not quite so 
clear as might be wished. He does not separate the sexes, so that in 
cases where the description of the reason does not indicate the 
seat it is not possible to discover the proportionate number of men 
and women. Out of the 300 attempted suicides mentioned by 
Mr. Horsley, 144 may be dismissed at once as due to drunkenness. 
Next id number, though with a great interval, are the cases in 
which the causes were unknown, and next are those in which the 
attempts were due to destitution, debt, disease, or distress. This 
seems, if the expression may be allowed, the most natural kind of 
suicide, and it is not surprising that out of 300 cases 40 were due 
to these causes. Domestic disagreement comes next on the list, 
and here ordinary expectation proves to be right, as women are 
found to be infinitely move sensitive than men. No less than 
fifteen women are shown to have attempted suicide in consequence 
of drunken qdarrels with their husbands, but only two men were 
sufficiently moved by disputes of tbis kind to attempt to kill 
themselves. Curiously enough, amongst the lower classes neither 
husbands nor wives seeni to have much power of driving their 
partners to desperation by incessant worrying or bullying. Mr. 
Horsley only mentions two cases as due to annoyance. In one of 
these the offender was the wife, in another a drunken husband 
who had deserted his helpmate. 

As may be seen from the above extracts, Mr. Horsley's statistics 
are very interesting, and, with regard to women, not a little 
different from what might be expected. What, however, will 
probably most surprise those of his readers who are not acquainted 
with other statistics relating to this subject, are his statements 


respecting the influence of the sessqps on J&k crime. Attempts at 
suicide, strange* to.say, are more frequent ft thb p leas a nt est part 
of the yeaf than in the most dimvpfthlj, This&ct has several 
times heempeintedoui, but Mr. Hordpy is able tojpnt }tinav«ry 
strong light, and* moreover to huffiest rejupt w? whpt jeema 
at first sight unaccountable. He says 

It appears,*from hooks kept by my predeoessom and % myself, that in 
the decennium 1868-77, there were nearly exactly 1,900 esses brought t» 
' the notice of the chaplain. Of these, 377 came in during the first quarter 
of the year, 542 during the second, 561 during the third, and 420 during 
the lost. The first or winter quarter is thus 184 Under the third Or "sum- 
mer quarter ; or, to divide the- year into helves, there wore in the- half year,. 
October to March, 707 cases, cud from April to September, 1,103, a dif- 
ference of 306. All crime is .greater, or aV least the total amount ,of crime 
is greater, during the summer half of the year, but yet the disproportion! 
is not so marked as that we find in the one item of euicide. I believe,, 
considering that nearly half the cases are those of seeking a watery 
grave, the difference of the temperature of the water has muon to do with* 
the matter. 

It is quite possible that this very simple explanation is the true* 
one. The notion of a plunge into cold water is, to the majority 
of men of the poorer classes, and still more to the majority of 
women, most unpleasant in the winter. It may be thought that 
this is a very tiny matter to any one who is bent on self- 
destruction,. but the strange fancies of people who attempt or 
commit suicide have often been noticed, ana, after all, but little* 
can be required, in the majority of caseB, to turn aside th&o- 
who have just succeeded in bringing their courage up to tnfr 
point of facing death. Respecting the age at whioh people are* 
nest able to make this effort, Mr. Horsley gives some facts 
which are as remarkable os those which he gives respecting 
the influence of the seasons. Taking periods of ten years, he- 
shows that suicide follows the law which seems to govern alL 
.kinds of crime, and that the decade from twenty to thirty 
years is the worst. Out of his 300 recorded attempts, §124. 
were by persons within these limits of age. When tbis period,, 
which seems to tie so perilous for those who have any bent towards 
self-destruction, is paused, there is a great change. The number of 
coses in the decade from thirty to forty being only sixty-one, or 
half that of the preceding ton years of life. The longer men livo- 
the more they seem to get reconciled to life, or, at all events, thev 
less desirous of quitting it abruptly. Between forty and fifty Mr. 
Horsley gives forty-four cases ; between fifty and sixty only twenty- 
four. Alter sixty the desire lor self-extermination appears to lie- 
come very faint. As has often been noticed, the less life is worth 
having the more men seem to cling to it. True now, as in hie 
own time, are Dryden’s words: — 

Strange cozenage, none would live past- years again ; 

Yet nil hope pleasure in what yet remain. 

And from the dregs of life think to receive 

What the first sprightly running could not give. 

It is worth noticing, however, that there are exceptions to this 
rule, and that the unadvisabloness of living any longer does occa- 
sionally occur to old people. Mr. Horsley mentions the cases of 
two persons — of which sex he does not say— who, at the ages of 
eighty-three and eighty-eight respectively, came to tbo conclusion* 
that they ought to leave thia world. This view, however, is quite 
opposite" to that which is usually taken by old men and women 
and it is a curious proof of the ]*erversity of human nature thAt, 
just as the old cling to life, so the young seem ready to quit it. 
It appears from Mr. Horsleys tables that the age at which 
suicide is most common amongst the humbler classes is twenty* 
two— that is to say, precisely the age at which the vital 
powers are at their highest, at which life should be most 
enjoyable and should seem to offer most promise. It might, 
of course, be thought that disappointments in love have much 
to do with suicides at tbis age; but this cannot possibly be 
the cose, for, as has been shown, poor meu and women, however 
foolish they may be in some respects, are not so foolish as to kill 
themselves for love. "It. is, then, most difficult to see why twenty- 
two should be, to use Mr. Horsley’s expression, the favourite age. 
If people are more excitable then than they aro later in life, they 
are also more hopeful, and loss and misfortune mean little to those- 
who have all their best days before them. One explanation, how- 
ever, of the fact recorded by Mr. Horsley suggests itself. * A 
large number of the women who came under his care were- 
courtesans, and probably even at twenty-two most of these unhappy 
women have become quite reckless and have lost utterly all hope- 
for the future. 

Want of space prevents us from noticing other remarkable facts 
brought forward by Mr. Horsley respecting suicide amongst the* 
humbler classes of the community. It is to be observe^ that, 
striking And interesting as the facts he records are, they point to 
no general conclusion of any importance save that drink is a great 
cause qf euicide, and tbis has long been known. He does himqplf,. 
indeed, drew one very definite conclusion from his observatiofeof 
those who had, with more or less earnestness, Attempted their 
own lives. He is of opinion that attempts at suicide should be 
more severely punished, and gives the following reasons for thio 
view : — 

It is worthy of note that the impression (greatly justified by faCts> 
which prevails among the class, from which most of theso esses cornel 
that the punishment for the crime is merely a week’s detention and a 
lecture, nos n bad effect by causing the persons to think lightly of 
the crime, and even to repeat it un the next oooashm of irritation or 
apprehension. 

An alderman was once derided for expressing his intention of. putting 
down suicide, but be probably meant, what is undoubtedly true, that some 
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real parurtunent, inflicted m « sale, woqfd be a strong' deterrent to* those 
who ere unable ok Unused jto see moral crime in what is ignored or treated 
Jighflyby the laiTof the land. . . * 

I firmly believe tbst if it became the exception instead of the rnle/or 
such offences to escape a period of bard labour, the numbers ofl attempts , 
would at once, and to a remarkable extent, diminish. + # t 

Here we find it quite impoeaible to agrree with Mr. Horeley. No 
■doubfr there are every rear a certain number of half-hearted 
attetripts at suicide, ani i if the offence were more severely punished 
{many of these would not be made ; but, on the other hand, the 
certainty of severe punishment in case of failure would make those 
who really ore sack of lif* much more determined in their 
efforts to put an end to themselves. Mr. Horsley liim- 
etalf remarks in the beginning of his article that during 
ithc last three years the number of suicides has been steadily 
decreasing, while the number of attempts at suicide have been 
steadily increasing. Were such a law its he desires enforced, this 
state of things would in all probability be exactly reversed. There 
'wrodUd Be fewer attempts, but more cases of self-destruction. A 
man who was really anxious to die would certainly be stimulated 
in his attempt to remove himself from the world by the thought 
that, if he did not succeed, a degrading punishment awaited him. 
Mot are not likely to be reconciled to life by the prospect of a 
long term of imprisonment ; and, though suicide is undoubtedly a 
<mme ; it is repugnant to the instincts of humanity to treat un- 
fortunate wretches who have been driven to it as if they were 
criminals of the ordinary stamp. 


A 


INDEPENDENT ART. 


* exhibition has been recently opened at No. 35 Boulevard dee 
Oapucines, 44 par un group© d'artistes independents,” as they 
.style themselves in their prospectus, although they are none other 
than our old acquaintances the *■ Impressionists,” who have, how- 
ever, become disgusted with the name under which they first 
challenged public attention. Nor is this disgust to be marvelled 
.at, for the term 4 * Impressionist ” has bean applied to Courbet, and 
to others like him, who know how to draw, and who were not 
isrnorant of the art of painting ns it is gonornllv understood by 

.®j! i_i~ j r *i ..i-i...**, .4.:-.!. 



frames in which it has seemed good to the exhibitors to 
bang their works ; and one asks oneself in sheer bewilder- 
ment whether it can be possible that the independent artists 
have succeeded in finding an independent frame-maker to aid them 
in their task, for it is out of the question that any sane workman 
should have consented to make such monstrosities. Frames of 
.scarlet, frames of mauve, and frames of violet follow each other 
in hideous succession, forcing the wearied eyo to turn for relief to 
the pictures they enclose, and malting one think that this ugly 
manifestAtion of eccentricity may, after all, bo the result of a well- 
hatched plot on the part of the artists to force one to look at 
their productions. Of the technical qualities of these it is so difficult 
to think seriously — or to think at all — that we devoted most of 
the time that wo* spent among them in endeavouring to find out 
the hidden impulses which drive men to represent nature in such a 

> manner. In this matter we believe that we have had some success. 
The conviction in which the independent landscape-painter clothes 
himself as in a garment appears to us to be that the world which 
we inhabit is a much steeper place than we work-n-day people have 
supposed it to be; and thut its denizens — man and beast and 
-creeping thing, together with its vegetation — suitor under a chronic 
tendency to fall from right to left. Of this doctrine we may cite, 
from among many others, two triumphant manifestations — “ Ijb 
<Ju«i des Oelestws” by M. Guilhtumin, and “ Le Boulevard 
Rochochouart ” by M. Pissarro. It is simply fearful to think of 
what might happen if, in obedience to any natural law, the things 
which M. Guillaumin lias portrayed in the picture we have men- 
tioned were to come to pass. The quay in the left of his picture 
falls violently to the left, dragging with it the river Seine, whose 
waters are discoloured with 44 streaks of gTecn and purple, like 
those on a tiger s forehead,” ns Blake has it in his “ Marriage 
of Heaven and Hell ” ; while the trees on the right protrude 
menacingly like the crest of some savage monster, and the “ Pont 
Marie ” totters in the background, to the imminent danger of 
an omnibus about, to cross it. M. Pissarro s 44 Boulevard ” is, if 
poapfle, more disquieting to behold ; miserable human beings 
•ar^seen vainly striving to keep their feet on the pavement of 
this street, which the engineers of Paris have obstinately built 

> alright angles to the inclination of the fearful declivity that 
he represents; and yet we have often walked through the 
boulevard in question, deeming that the right-hand and the left- 
hand aides of it were on a level with each other. As if these 
strange* aberrations in the art of perspective were not calcu- 
lated to alarm the spectator sufficiently, the painter has summoned 
to his aid all the powers of a crude and violent scheme of colour- 
ing. His shadows are bright blue, and his high lights scarlet — 
*®%ors apt to disconcert and to strike terror into the beholder. 
Weq( a h that we had no more serious accusation to bring forward 
#1 pit** M. Pissarro than his ignorance of dravnng and 
bis harmonious colour; but he has exhibited other works 
of a piortfttnbitiouB character; notably 44 Le Fendeu/ de Boia ” and 
“ Pateamn* du Vaji Herqge, in wfiich he does more than merely 


imitatepertsin works of Jean Francois Millet. And this is an 
Indictment which holds good against many of the 44 independent ” 
artists, who in more than one instance in their figure compositions 
owes what little merit they possess *to very uncompromising remi- 
niscences of the masters tlioV affect to despise. Thia aspersion, , 

t owever, con in no wise touch M. Degas, whose work is utterly 
nlike that of any other artist. Amongst other , things, he 
exhibits an oblong* piece "of p§per, covered in one corner by a 
horribly ill-drawn head of a soldier in coloured chalks, and in 
another by a rude sketch of a military cap v This production is 
mentioned iti the catalogue as a 44 PJJvsionomie de Oriminel, * 
a title which is .also accorded to a sketch of an unsightly 
being smelling a bone, while an^ idiotic woman looffp on approv- 
ingly — a work in the same manner by the same artist. It is to 
M. Degas that we owe the wondrouB spectacle of independent 
sculpture, in the Uape of a “ Petite Danseuse (statuette eu 
ciie).’ f Here we find ourselves face to face with a wax model of 
a hideous young woman, devoid alike of bone and of, muscle, dad 
in white wax stays, red wax shoes, and a real muslin frock. This 
appalling image is protected from the pitofaning air by 11 
glues case, and is in every way worthy of being considered 
as the last word of independent art. We will therefore ab- 
stain from speaking of the numerous studies of persons in an 
advanced stage of decomposition, humorously spoken of in the 
catalogue ns “dtudes de jeunes femmes,” and dtudeb denfants,” 
and puns on to the works of M. Kaffaelli and M. Vignoo. Here, 
at any rate, wo have the consolation of being able to Bpeak of 
works of real talent. The first in the catalogue of M. Raffaelli’s 
numerous studies ia an oil picture of two worn-out. men playing at 
cards in a suburban 44 auberge ” called 44 Los Declasses.” \Ve 
have rarely seen a moro careful and intelligent study of Parisian 
character than that which this picture brings to our notice. There 
is something in tho fuces of the two men that reminds 11s of 
Balzac's best pages; and tho accessories, although somewhat 
crudoly treated, are true to nature ahd help out the subject. 
44 Cassant une croute ” is another admirabln instance of 
this artist’s power of seizing the character t»f those 
strangely interesting types that one so often secs iu the 
vicinity of the old fortification lines of Paris. In 14 Uno Grue 
a vapour ” and 44 Deux Vac lies et trois Ponies,” M. Raffaelli 
Hhows his powor of dealing with water-colour ; these are pic- 
tures in which he displays his ability of seoiug the poetic side of 
common things, and which make us the more regret that he 
should have exhibited such a lamentable performance as his 
“ C hemin de fer sous neige,” which purports to represent a loco- 
motive engine leaving a station, but which at a little distance is 
suggestive of a deformed rhinoceros charging a row of palings. 
His 44 Locomotive en manoeuvre ” is, on the other hand, a very 
charming little study, with n singularly inappropriate title, for the 
subject is in reality a stretch of landscape witj* a dark windy 
sky, and the steam-engine, from which the picture takes it* 
name, is only visible as a block speck in the distance. 
We hope to see more of M. Kaftiuilli on other occasions, and 
devoutly trust that in future we may find him in better company. 
M. Yignon, although decidedly inferior to him in originality, dis- 
plays some excellent qualities ; and his landscape, marked 152 in 
the catalogue, is in every way a good picture. His other works 
do not rise above the level of a respectable mediocrity ; but we 
are so grateful to any on© who evinces any artistic capability 
whatever in these tort uro chambers, that we cannot forbear men- 
tioning them with approbation. Neither can we leave the Gallery 
without referring to M. liaflaelli’s 44 Bourgeois lisant les fait* 
divers,” which we have overlooked in our notice of his works. 
This picture, which represents an old gentleman of the lower* 
middle class reading tho account of "a savage murder, display* 
a sense of humour on tho part of the artist which is rarely 
to bo met with out of Kngland. An extract froln tho account 
in question, lot into the frame, enables one to see„at a glance the 
exact words with which the old man is comforting his soul — a 
contrivance of doubtful taste, but which is not the less effective 
in its way. There is some truth of colour in M.+Kouart’s 44 Vue 
d’Antibes ” ; & quality which consoles one a little for his weak 
drawing, And M. Tillot exhibits some tolerable landscape sketches. 
Lest we should come away with anything approaching to a plea- 
sant impression, the 44 Independents, ” 

snore cruel far * 

Than wildest wolves and savage tigers are,* 

* 

have reserved a dismal surprise for us in Jho shape of 44 La Char.- 
teuse, Modaillon,” a sort of glorified fvooden soup-plate, with a 
blue-eyed howling monster carved in relief on it, who baps some 
distant resemblance to a woman. This 44 knavish piece of 
work” is suggestive of tho first effoTta in wood-carving 
of some North American Indian ; And one is frurpriacd that 
it is not signed 44 Raging Wolf n or 44 Spotted Tail.” With 
sore eyes and a troubled brain we turned from these unearthly 
nightmares. In the courtyard below a blind fiddler was play- 
ing a choice selection of fashionable airs ; ho, at any rate, whs 
following the rules laid down for the guidance of his* art, to the 
best of his ability, and his strains, in which some vague notion of 
a harmonious ensemble was conveyed, fell like a pleasant shower 
upon our withered soul, and we went forth marvelling at tho case 
of that man to whom it befell that a street musician should lepnir 
the havoc thAt had been made in his spirit by a group of inde- 
pendent artists. 

In this article the name of Camille Muller, the self-taught 
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tMki at *1* TWSfOrt,” Mtumfly tad. it* .ifco., "&&&**. tie 
ftatutn* 4ge of j*Mt*en, lie Joaree beninf -Mm a aiWar of 
portewU, aftt, of ’.tp-Iifo pwtMM, J*»qh fi»Jt. »«* mm lul 
loan. I^if work, alWAyS tax cel lent in mteptipn, despite tap faults* 
of extrema gouth, shows none of the difiifcrion of the^bqginner. 

• His dmwiijfc often correct and always viperous, anfhia remark* 
able power of dealing with mosses of* rich colour, incline us 1<g 
the belief th tot had he lived, he would Jiave achieved lasting fame 
in the anaatif'of FVenck art. • 

•• V . ! £ 




8P1UITS IS I’RISOX. ' 

very moderate sentence # pnssed by Mr. Justice Ilawkins 
-I- {Upon Susan "Wills Fletcher aha* Bister Bertie, is doubtless 
unnleyiMnt to jfehat person, who is vouched for under the hand of 
a friend a$ ontj/of the best and sweetest women she has ever 
known*, Sweet is a very ambiguous term — sugar of lead is de- 
cidedly qwoet ; but, if Mrs. Fletcher was the best woman that her 
courageous Jri«uF has ever known, tho moral character of the 
friends cirfelo cannoj be regarded as altogether high-toned or whole- 
s6ulo<J. for the first time (if we put out of sight a very in- 
adequate imprisonment endured by a follower of Slade, who was 
unwise .enough *to choose Yorkshire as the Beene of his operations) 
positive .punishment lias been inflicted by English law upon those 
who avail tbujnselves of tho most degrading and dangerous delu- 
sion jof modern times to rob the dupes of that delusion. Tho re- 
markable audacity with which Mrs. Fletcher ventured into the 
lidn’s dsn after the experience she had had in America of the changed 
peftti&ents of Sister Juliet, was sure to be wrested into n proof 
of bur innocence. It is haidly necessary to say that tho principal 
,a|id most dangerous ground of contidenco which swindlers of this 
'kiqd have is the reluctance of their victims to make open con- 
fession of their fo'ly. It is a pity, certainly, that husband and 
wf£a«boulil bo repainted ; and a twelvemonth or two of prison 
quietjjind “perhaps a littlo hard bodily labour, would no doubt be 
an excellent alterative for Mr. William Fletcher, after the ex- 
citements gnd unhealthy spiritual exertions of his life as a medium. 
Mr. Morton, too, tbo lawyer-colonel, who was in England last 
week and to bo found in just the place he might have been 
looked for 'in - -a curious instance of the intelligent activity of the 
Enurfish police — would have been a pleasing completion to the 
trinity. Bat, if pre\ontion bo the end of punishment, the fate of 
the best and sweetest of women is likely to be as affective as tho 
fate of her accomplices. 

The histoty.ot the case, tike the history of most such cases, 
may 4 heaaid to have tended a good deal more to muusoment than 
to edification. Wo desire to speak with all respect of Dr. 44 Mac ” 
■—•doctor of nesting, if not of medicine — who has certainly been 
instrumental ^bringing one rogue to justice and in battling the 
machinations of two others. It would appear that Mrs. Hart- 
Davies is in absolute need of somebody to lean upon, and hitherto 
Dr. 44 Mac " appears to have been a sufficiently truBty Htaff. Her 
previous supports ha\c, we fear, proved but broken reeds. Her 
husbands leave her under circumstances doubtless susceptible of the 
fullest expknution ; her lovers, if only cv-dcmnt lovers, go ofT in the 
most irritanug fashion with her sworn sisters, and her “ brothers ” 
are thiYottenest reetla of all. The affection of a young trusting 
heart, as this lady pathetically describes her tyanchement, seoms to 
11 have been more than once cruelly deceived. As to the Fletcher 
stofy itself, it might almost have been written without knowledge 
oof the actual facts by an intelligent novelist. A remarkably 
excitable and impressionable person is discontented with her 
present relations in life, lias Spiritualist leanings, and thinks with 
regret .of her dead motlfer. This is tho great handle which 

♦ Spiritualist rascality invariably works. The only perceivable 
idipsynpr^sy hu hfts. * Ilart-Davies was her extraordinary gulli- 
bility, the implicit faith with which she received the announce- 

• iuenis of the Fletchers, and the rapidity with which she divested 
htrself of her worldly goods fn their favour. None cl the more 
exquisite impostures were required; it was sufficient for the 
inediuqft'io fall into a trance, to look at a divining ball, even to 

‘writA in a letter that the deceased lady 44 had walked acrosH 
the Todtp with Ybe grace of a true queen/’ and the thing was 
*dqne. r M » . *1 fkrt-Da v i cs at once made room for the Fletchers, 

• man ana wife, inJier capacious heait. They made a trinity, in 
wraith Fletebqr represented Wisdom (t>. that of the serpent), Mrs. 
FlfeRbher Work (and indeed she seems to have performed the tasks 
jilfottet to. her with gredi table thoroughness), and Mrs. Ilart- 

Dfcvjtyt Love^a commodity^f which she seems always to have hod 
to give away or exchange. The affectionate considcra- 
ti«Dkof tire maternal spirit discovered that certain valuable pro- 
it*#} *W* sha kadjeft to her (laughter was Altogether too 

* ffcagqetic, tha£ i± waa , exercising a bad effect on her health, and 
' gal’ll had piuch better transferred to Bister Bertie and Brother 
i-WglKe. Tht trairsfer was. effected with speed and completeness, 

w i Re* which’ thb j^at and sweetest of women put the 
► jdtf&yjand’tbe lore were, to sky the least, peculiar. No sooner, 
rah 4ku*doo magnetic ornaments found themselves 
{Ubmetimeb Witli ^ery little else, at would sewn, to keep them com- 
ipny) on the pqigeto «>f Bister Bertie, than tho affection of that 
and th{ her husband, began to cool. A long 

jqbvnSsy was jindartfken jp company (always aoash thing), and Mrs. 
JfarbJjMMrew wMMisghstgor without it, whichever the student 
of human nature grey prefer) 14 a handsome Captain/’ a former admirer 


of her own, npke tfnutfb at the po^6netekatiop.wi& Sister Bertie 
and ittnain absent for 'some dm, ootiupM detfbdess/ under her 
guMan^in/niltivatiug relitionr with the spiiH %tarld. Then Dr. 

tire ecene, ant things wore Apt so plearent for 
tne HEetokers. Of tne Doetor’s+powers of heal&g we can give no 
opinio#, but he seema to know k regno odren he sees him, and to 
nave a veVy Hrewcl notion of tie prdpermethod of treatment to 
be applied to that phenomenon, with tho assistance jpf tho 
American authorities a good deal of the pgoperty was disgorged, 
and, on the woman Fletcher making* her appearance once more in 
this country, proceedings were taken with toe result which dVoxy- 
body knows. The history is in thdlnain a very old one* Grovel- „ 
ling superstition, which actually anticipates the attempts made to , 
deceive it, and holds out its throat to the knife and its pocket ’to « 
the spoiler, is nothing new in the history of the world. Neither '!* : ' 
the fact that such superstition occasionally “ takes the rue ” After 
a time and discovers its own folly ; nor the fact that jealousy is a . 
very useful instrument in bringing about such resipiseence. *Thp> 
principal points of novolty in the individual story arothAfi|Ct‘' 
that most of the plunder was recovered, and the fcet that on* 
at least of the plunderers has met with something like hef " 
deserts. ^ 

Unluckily there wore certain special features in this matter vwiich w 
are indeed almost always more or lees clearly discernible in such* 
affairs, and for which readers of the Tale of a Tub and behoflfore 
of Hogarth's u Enthusiasm Delineated” are pretty well prepared, j 
Mr. Justice Hawkins, with great propriety, restrained the cross? 4 
examination of counsel as much as possible when it tended in* 
this direction, but (ns properly) he referred in his sentence to a 
possible aspect of the matter which, if less legally criminal, is* 
morally more disgusting than tho most barefaced spoliationMft 
credulouB dupe by designing rascals. Even in Spiritualist trisfiand 
investigations, there are recorded few things more nauseousnham 
the 44 scrunches,” tho 44 cuddling rests,” the 44 pawing, ’ the inquiries * 
about 44 having babies in the spirit world,” the allusions to 44 hand- » 
some captains,” the confessions by a wife in the qburacter of 
go-botween that her husband has for some time ceased to re- 
gard his spiritual sister m a merely sisterly light, and so* * 
forth. The fact, however, that sooner or later this particu&r 
cloven hoof always peeps out in these cases of ghostly im- *. 
pnstuie, though it is not in tho le&Bt surprising to phjsio- A 
legists or historical students, is perhaps worth bearing ia 
mini by thcBO who have a hankering after Spiritualism,, 
and who regard it ab a precious buttress to religion, a Hold 
for pure and uumaterial delights, and so forth. The coiroct wavv 
according to a great scientihc authority, to discover whether 
a spirit is properly 44 materialized ” is to take her in j our anus. 
Tbo nverngo visitant from the other world (and it is curious how 
in uch oftener these visitants are of the sweeter and better sex ) is- 
quite apprivoisfo, and doos not object to the harmless test, it is,, 
perhaps, from this originally scientific and experimental practice 
that 4> scrunching ” and 14 cuddling ” have come to hold so large a. 
place in the operations of spirits and BpiritunlistB. Or it may be 
contended that the reaction from the high ethereal delight of * 
spirit communion requires such methods, and is, indeed, helped 'by 
them. 44 1 touch heaven when 1 touch a human body,” says*\ValL* 
Whitman, among whose oddities, to do him justice, Spiritualism 
does not seem to be counted. Mr. and Mia. Fletcher and their 
likes appear to havo hit upon the same method of reaching the 
celestial regions, though it is less euphoniously expressed in theii;, 
favourite term of 44 scrunching." 

No one of course supposes that poisons far gone in Bpiritualisui 
will be in tho least affected by this exposure ; that, indeed, they * 
will be any more Affected by it than by the scores and hundred* 
of exposures, equally clear, if le*s disgraceful, that have occurred* 
before. But it is perhaps worth while to point nut that the trial 
ought to do good from tho very fact that it does not directly 
attack Spiritualist belief. Any believer in the general doctrine 
that there is no wisdom in the grave, which, as based upon the * 
reported utterances of spirits, may be said to bo a sound general 
principle, may hold, if he likes, that Mr. Fletcher was a wicked 
man who did not really see the spirit of the late Mrs. lleuAjey, 
or that he was a wicked man who did see her And*per- * 
verted her commands to his own base purposes. But even 
such a person, unless he or she is as far gone as Mrs. Fletcher'* 
compurgatress, who holds her to bo the best and sweetest 
of women, must admit the extraordinary 44 shadiness ” which * 4 
hangs over the whole affair. The nauseous language, the in- 
decent photographs, the sordid cupidity of the mediums, the 
pitiable confessions that the victim has' to make, these arMUnga 
likely to make a deeper impression on the sort of mind vvhicn, aa 
a rule, foils a victim to Spiritualism than repeated exposures of 
phoBphorus-bottles and flax wigs, slip-knots And falsti-bottdu’ld f 
cabinets, slate pencils under the nail, and hands made of sawoust' 
and flesh-coloured kid. The latter appeal to the judgment, which 
in such cases very frequently does not exist ; the former to feel- 
ings of shame and taste, which frequently do. To be {killed is, 
after all, nothing very terrible. But to be degraded into taking & ] 

vicious and vulgar Yankee adventurer for a saintly prophet, it 
greedy harpy and possible etitremette use for a sweet spiritual 
sister, this is an experience of which few women, vp sho^i 
think', would altogether care to run the risk. The wavy * 

in this particular case it is baldly possible £o feel any SYpt^ty 1 * 
for Mrs. Hart-Davies is the strongest argument in this din^ 0 * » 
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J warfAAd»at'tlfi 
m Austria^ Jfbsria, and 
w > invited t^come toliay- 

in f&bU the Great Powers to put him on his thron# 
■ France and England might be expected 

consSStf'Uinee the principle on which the invitation 
# feet harmony with the agreement formerly concluded 
hie may have been Tory true ; but England was not in 
“ — d. The King had become very unpopular, owing to 
_iai ; the Opposition was much strengthened ; Lord 
i cdlild no longer do eveiy thing bo wished; the Duke of 
fctlijfrS had a great objection to interfering in tho affairs of 
Wioft, and England finally decided to dedine. Mottemich 
however, perfectly convinced that he, and perhaps he alone, 
was wanted to save society; and in tho end of 1820 
M laid before the Emperor Francia a sort of 'elaborate confession 
'% of his poliAdLfaith, the keynote of which was “ a league between 
*’ *nll GcMtaiments against factions in all States.” Full of this for- 
- mula, ne had the delight of meeting in October 1821 a 
J tbordbghly kindred spirit in George IV., who was then visiting 
Hanover. The King praised the Emperor, whom he styled “ Our 
\ Enmeror,” and Metternich to the skies, and ended with a frightful 
,/^ncfnbaion against his own Ministry, especially against Lord Liver- 
t. pad. but entirely excepting Lord Castlereagh, whom he described 
; psfifmthful, vigorous man, quite devoted to the good cause, as 
* ‘ pjpOTOf which he concluded by Baying to Metternich, “ lie under- 
* ‘stal Mb you ; he is your friend ; that says everything.” Tho two 
'"friends got {pi so well together that M etternich wrote that ho 
, made it port of his business to prepnro for tho fall of the Liverpool 
^ Mibistrv, and to reconstruct a Ministry, under Lord Castlerongh’s 
,* lead^fehip, “ devoted to the cause or us, which is the same thing.” 
I Mettefnich appeare to have believed in perfect good faith that 
Edfrland stood in the same relation to Austria that Prussia did, 
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vya^coming to 'Verona, where a now Congress was met to declare a 
nwfssentence of monarchs against. Spain. Metternich whs sincerely 
shelled .at the sad occurrence; but he had the satisfaction 
qf Jjronodfocing over his departed friend what to him seemed the 
lilpi^st eulogy that earth had to bestow — “ Londonderry was the 
m^Vjpan i0 his country who had gained any experience in foreign 
iVw had learned to understand me.” 
norknble letter from Metternich to the Emperor Francis, 

1 in 1829, concludes tho fourth volume of his Memoirs, and 
the chief results of the yoarB which had intervened 
; IfcWqgn the first break-down of Metternich’s policy in 1823, to the 
'nihfytewhen, as he fondlv hoped, the end had come of the sad 
'sting gle to which he had been exposed by the perversity of Russia. 
Canning had broken altogether away from the wholesome sway of 
" pies. Then Russia had openly shattered the peace 
> the chief aim of Metternich to preserve. England 
'with liussia in declaring in favour of Greece, and 
iifciately assented, and thus the Triplo Alliance was 
Jpgether outside of the old European nllinuce, and pro- 
1 principles which Metternich thought detestable. lu- 
ll Governments combining to put down all factions, somo 
foments wore combining to help a faction. This was a chal- 
to Mottemich and his policy of tho most direct kind. 

- Metternich knew that it was, and candidly explained in his letter 
4 why ho had not accepted it. IIo would very much like to liuvo 
* impqMKd peace on Europe, but ho had not the means. Austria had 
not got the money or the men to impose on her neighbours tho 
policy she thought best for her and for them, lie had been made 
vbiy happy by the opportune deAth of Canning, but ho wub obliged 
tty own tuat this release from the utter misery which Canning had 
Caused him was not so fruitful of blessing as he had hoped ; for the 
Dtike of Wellington* otherwise so admirable, had no true notion 
of foreign afTairs, and had got so firmly into his head the notion 
that old European alliance was dead that Metternich could not 
peftonde him that it was as much alive as ever. The Duke hap- 
pened to be right. The day for ruling Europe by Congresses in 
whudUhll Governments combined against all tactions had gone by, 
rtovnr to return to the last hour of Metternich s long life. But 
MetternM could never believe that ho was mistaken. In 1829 
lie thought that everything looked very bright. There had boon 
. a temporary departure from his policy, but the bad time had 
. passed. I» England there was the Wellington Ministry, which, if 
not very wise, uad at least a firm grasp on right principles, and 
the Mai^LieBS of Hertford — with whom Metternich was delighted, 

‘ $tit& whpra he pronounced to be among the most independent, 
t'hoc^hfful, and clever of his English acquaintance — had told 
bitty confidentially that he and his friends were going to exert 
their vast dormant pewer, and put down the movement for 
Deform once for all. liussia had ended its perturbing action 
against* Turkey, and in France Polignac was Minister, and he 
was tne of Whom Metternich could sav, “ he holds our opinions 
thoroughly.” As Metternich summed up the situation, “ Every 
power that jh inclined to return to the original principle of the 
Jaftopean alliance, as well as to the systeity of which il is the basis, 
must join with Austria ; and that this sooner or lRer must be 
dork, is evidexft &om the nature of- things, and from tfe unmi 
takaWafeccMtJli orthis dfee! 1 ’ These wqre tho Views of the one 
« *• m V ** « 
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occupation 
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to kill me t 
which 

that his priifeSi 

and that he jwl triumphed, and among 
whom he had killed must have been 1 _ 

Europ# there was no one prophesying more blindly as to tbs 
future than this man, who was profoundly conymoed that ha, wa» * 
gifted with almoit more than human wisdom. Tkidrifery blind- 
ness, however, this limit of his raggo, this conyfopon of hi» 
wisdom had largely contributed to bis success 4 during the . year* 
when he was successful. He was no doubt favoured by th#,’times, . 
for Europe was stunned by the long Napoleon wars, and dreaded, 
above all things new disturbances; but it was Metternich Whogav% 
shape to the thoughts of the ruling classes, and. who faahipned 
others to his will, becauae, wliile others doubted, he-never doubted 
while others shrank from action, he was resolute; and because ho 
alone had an intense and unchanging persuasion that he had 
got hold of great troths and was born * to establish their 
dominion. * ' 


WOOING A SWEETBRIAR.* 

I N a recent novel we have a lively picture given ustif a dress- 
makers work-room, with a young man who occupies 'bis 
leisure hours in reading out highly-spiced romances to the busy 
“ young ladies.” In such a circle we feel certain that IWwtnjp a . 
Sweet-briar would have received a hearty welcome. The dress- 
maker's apprentices would have revelled in the description^ of 
aristocratic life, in the elegant costumes of the hidiefl,iikthejp<?u!a- 
rity of the gentlemen, only — for constancy is the ideal virtue (in 
fiction) of the working classes — they would have been shocked At 
tho levity with which the fascinating hero pays devoted attention 
to a beauty and au heiress, while his affections were •Mnattei^my ' 
engaged elsewhere. . . . 

We should certainly have felt very much surprised had a ifdtaA 
with Buch n ailly name as Wooing a Stceetbriar turned out clever . 
or interesting; hut we were not prepared for anything quite 
so improbablo or dull as this tale proves to bo. It opens at p ~ 
“ quiet place” in Paris where “respectable citizens” come’.zuft^/ 
drink coffee and smoko and listen to tho baud, and he*^ k 1hu 
heroine, Linda Cavave, accidentally renews her acquainting With 
her father, who has been for twelve years ^in India. 'Nowaplace 
frequented by M respectable citizens ” is the verf last shot that" 
would have been favoured with the presence of“lne Hon.X/Ap&in, 
Frederick Oavaye, younger brother of the Earl of Glenlindqri ” 
who “ showed his breeding in every lino of hia chiselled feature?”;, 
still less was it likely to have been visited by his friend Si»- 
Edward Gore, who, “ though a baronet with a goodly lino <rf»dUlinr' 
guished ancestors, bore no outward visible Higns of bis good fiirthi” 
Tho experienced novel reader will find no* difticulty*in detecting 
Captain Oavaye’s character and position in tho story, after discover- 
ing hia military rank. No man could be a captain at fdgty-two^ 
even before tho recent regulations, without being a scamp 
who liaa but a secondary part to play. Had ho been -*in- 
tondod for the hero, he would have been a colonel fifteen 
years before, or, had he been the virtuous parent, we should have ‘ 
found him a general, if not a K.C.B. Captain Oavaye, therefore,’ 
beneath hia 44 pleasant exterior ” conceals every vicejbhat was ever 
united by a mature captain and a younger son bf an earl. His 
“ breeding ” extends no further than his looks, for hg grossly intuits 
his sisterrin-law and her husband, who have brought urf rids 
daughter for twelve years, and then abruptly carries Lindo»off to 
visit among hia own relations, with the avowed object ef marrying 
her aa speedily as possible. On the journey homowards n he .e«V 
poses her to the oilensivo admiration of Sir Edward Gore, who 
informs her pleasantly that 41 he would rather bo scolded by hop 
than kissed by any one else.” Captain Cavaye does hi* bast *to 
make her ask for money from any ono who seems likely fo glveit * 
to her. Twelve years’ absence from this attractive person does not- 
seem to have done as much for Linda atrwo could have wished!, She" 
first engages herself to her cousin, Will Jones, though of course 
the reader at once knows no heroine would be allowed to 
marry a young man with such a plebeian name, but, on her arrival 
in England, promptly falls in lovo with another ceudfa, Lord 
Kilmnru, the luture Earl of Glenlindon. Lord Jftlmara is deeply 
in debt, and has no pecuniary expectations except from his aunt, so ‘ 
he dares not propose to her, though this trifling omission does not ' 
prevent many endearments from passing between them. * Un- 
happily, however, Lord Kilmara does not confine his careasesrio 
the lady with whom, for the time being, be really fancies himself 
in love. Partly to blind his rich aunt, And partly to amuse him- 
self, he flirts vigorously all though a ball with aaothefyotingdody, 
Eva Venables, and suddenly, on the balcony, seizes her In his arm*) 
and kisses her wildly. This Evt Venables is the typo of evet)-- 
fjhfap that tho author thinks gentle and womanly, but she resents 
the insult very mildly indeed, though she herself is th e> fiancee of 
one Charlie Egerton, and is madly in lovo with him. This young 

* Wooing a ffieeetbriur. A Novel. By Lolo, Author of 44 A Gruel 
Secret.” 3‘vols. Loudon: Tttialey Brothers. 188 1. 
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man Is as penniless m all the ch AnAfcr* is the lx$k that have not 
<x>,000 l a year. Eva’s father is a very poor curate, whose head is 
not unnaturally turned by succeeding to a fcaroqgtcy and to the 
nbove-mentioned lurge income. It would be an immense relief 
to all thoughtful and imaginative people* if these turns of fortunes 
wheel could be accomplished jin some other way than by the in- 
variable drowning of a distant cousin and his two sons, heirs to 
the title, and estate. Oould not the family go up m a balloon, and 
•discover somathin^wrong with the apparatus ; or might they not 
be all seized fvith if sudden feeling of patriotism, ana volunteer, 
and be killed in one of our foreign wars ? Any varioty would be 
welcome^Jir Dalton Venables and his two sons, however, dispose 
•of themselves in the regulation way, and Eva becomes the heiress 
.to the family property . fter father has always disapproved of 
her engagement with Mr. Egerton, and now availed himself of the 
ifirsfc excuse to act like the father in the poem 

Once he loved you, loved vou blindly, 
lint papa behaved unkindly, 

• Gave poor Reginald lib conge, 

Due evening in the eullc a mange. 

Linda ipeanwhi]p bad been pursuing her career of conquest 
And, let fts add, of kissing, in an uninterrupted way. The 
only man she did sot flirt with was Sir Edward Gore, who, 
besides being short, ugly, and horsey-looking, knew not how to 
«dfaw the line between “ broad familiarity and coarse rudeness.” 
We should have imagined that thero was no such line to be drawn, 
And that if there was, that it was equally unperccived by the rest of 
•the characters ; but then we are ignorant of the manners and 
C^stfbms of the circles in which the Cavayes moved. Sir Edward 
still wished to marry her, and her father still urged the match ; 
but Linda held out, in Bpite of threats, and even blows, so Captain 
Oavayo takes her with him to try her luck in the happy hunting 
of Edinburgh. Here she makes friends with a young 


lady of eijtqen, “well meaning, but utterly unprincipled,” ana 
spends her dajfc on the tops of drags, and her evenings in ball- 
rooms. In reading Wooing a Stoeetbriar we could almost fancy 
the days of Erasmus had returned, so regularly on every public 
‘Occasion d^ the principal persons salute each other, though witli- 
ouf^the purity and sweetness of their dispositions suffering in the 
least. The result of this behaviour in tbo case of Linda is 
thrft one young man with whom she has gone these lengths, and 
then refused, commits suicide— a fact which is thrown in her teeth 
in ordinary conversation for the rest of boT lifo. We will give 
a specimen of the delicate observations made to her by the 
liev; Sir Horace Venables, a few months after the event had oc- 
curre^r-*- 

u Infancy you knew a gentleman of tlin name of Edwards, in Edinburgh, 
Mite CaA ye, did^’ou not ? *’ 

He htyd met a ffiond the day before, who had related the Btorv of poor 
Edward *’ b death — with a good deal of exaggeration respecting Mian 
•Cavayc’i shore in It — to him, and lie was anxious to ascertain how far the 
(report waa correct, for, if it proved to be ho, Mitw Cavuyc was not. exactly 
the sort of friend he would choose for hi* daughter, though she was Glen- 
linden’s cousin. So he took the above delicate way of approaching the 
fiubjedt, staring hard at Linda with hi* cold grey eyes 'as he spoke. 

The girl, who had also been indulging in a reverie, rouged herself with 
.« slight start, and answered steadily, though the blood suddenly forsook her 

^ Yes, J did.” 

** He shot himself, I believe ? ” 

‘♦•lie did.** Linda’s quivering lip* could hardly frame the simply words. 

“ They say he was crossed in Jove, or something of that kind.” 

This time* the girl essayed no answer whatever, mnl Sir Horace suffered 
the subject to drop, convinced by her evident unwillingness to speak on it, 
that she was in truth the heroine of the Edwards’s suicide which had 
created such a sensation, and on whom the newspapers had heaped such 
unsparing abuse, though they had not given her name. 

It* would b^doo dismal to follow the manoeuvres which drag their 
WeAry length through three volumes. The sceno is changed peri- 
•odietdlf jrom England to the Riviera; but not only are the 
actor* the* same, but their mode of acting also. On learning 
that Eva has become an beiresB, Lord Kilmara, now the Earl of 
Glenlindon, at once flies to Oannea to pay court to her ; and this 
under the very eyes of Linda Oavaye, with whom he is still “ in 
love/’ He begins by asking her why she is bo unkind to him, 
and then*refers, in the best tasto, to the subject of the ball-room 
% kisses : 

41 1 have wanted to apologise to you for a long time for anything that 
you may havo thought, rude in my manner that night. You cannot tell 
bow 1 regret having offended you. 1 do not know what possessed me to 
act as 1 did ; except that you looked so tontalizingly pretty { and 1 had 
knoWn yriu so intimately ever since you were a child, that 1 hod come to 
regard you almost as 1 did any of my cousin*. I never thought you would 
bo so angry with ml ; Lady Flora Wilton aud heaps of other girls would 
only have laughed and treated it as a joke. I think you took it rather too 
seriously* Miss Venables; and then, when you refused to dance with me, 

1 got angry too, and waa too proud to apologise, as 1 had intended doing. 
But say you forgive me now, and 1 will never do anything that can vex 
you again/* 

After much perseverance on his past, he is unwillingly accepted, 
just whan Linda's fortunes are at the lowest ebb, for her father has 
committed forgery, aud is now living by cheating at cards at Nice. 
Whan all their money is gone, aud Linda has declined either to 
Aik any one for more, or to act os decoy to the young men abcta£ 
the piece, Captain Cavayo deserts tys daughter, who rushes to 
Geneva to throw herself into the anus of Lord Glenliidoo. He 
tells her that he regrets to say he has promisq£ to marry the 
harass ; but, m Linda promptly falls ill pf brain fever, he reconsiders 
the situation, and everything ends happily. 
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Such is the/; outline of Wooing a pfyetkriaf'* We cannot 
stigmatise the characters as tonnatoraJ, fceemrin many cases they 
represent a state of society which.dpes ipffepbftXhr exist,* society 
which/ while keeping the letter df tfcl -^plrily 

bredks them in the spirit. There ie tovdlirSto ^ttotudkip in 
I* Wooing a Stoeetbriar which is not distorted into 
hideous, Aunts are jealous of th 
accuse the girls of whom they thi 

themselves at their heads and layin w , * „ 

are unable to resist their own vanity ana to he true to what they 
know is right. Dignity or reticence is, of coursapi absolutely 
wanting among people of this sort, and they eeem toYm loftt the 
sense of care for their own reputation, which outlkstrwe ft* the 
reputation of others. It is not often a father if so looking in 
decency as to tell a stranger who remarks upon the de!i^te # lodks 
of his daughter that she isJretting “about her old lover," a/ that 
a gentleman tells hiH friend, just after he has proposed, that his 
fiancee is 44 a stupid little thing.” But if we were to begbf to 
dissect the taste of the book our task would be enttyertl 


ODGERS OX LIBEL AND SLANDER* , . 

M R. BLAKE ODGERS 1ms acquitted himself of on exceed- 
ingly difficult and troublesome undertaking in a nAnnqr 
deserving of almost unqualified praise. And if our own ftprafttf 
is thus far guarded in its expression, it is not because wiSnew* 
actually noted any material error or defect, but because it {Liter 
practicable for a reviewer to examine critically the whole of a 
book dealing exhaustively, as this does, with a largo^and intricate 
subject, lu those parts to which wo havo given closer attention 
we have found Mr. Odgcrs an accurate as well as a diligent writer. 
The burden of diligence he has imposed upon himself is po or- 
dinary one. His object has been to bring together in an orderly, 
form tlio whole qf the existing authorities on the law of libel %nd 
slander, and to state as nearly as possible their results. Thus 
work is a Digest in the old ‘sense, in so far as it collects alWthe 
cases ; but it is also a Digest in the newer sense which has conSe 
in of late years, in so far os it extracts the meaning of the oqatfe 
and embodies it in general propositions. The second part tbo 
task, though it covers less space than the first, is really the more 
important. As Mr. Odgers truly says in his preface, “ft huge col- 
lection of reported cases piled one on the top of tho other is, not a 
legal treatise, any more than a tumbled pilo of 4bricka< ft a 
house ” ; accordingly he has “ attempted to strike a balanW^4s it 
were, and state the net result of the authorities.” ToMhany 
of the books in common use offer us littlo bettor than a 
pile of bricks. The operation of putting a long series of desktops 
in order and getting some sort of net result from them ^ luoire 
troublesome tnan any ono would believe who has not done lA ltim- 
self. Mr. Odgers has here carried it through manfully and Bftce&a- ' 
Fully. So far as we can see, he has never shirked a doubtful point or 
taken refuge iu ambiguous generalities. In dcalinarj^Brneally 
unsettled questions it might perhaps have been An imK^mqntao 
state with equal precision and particularity (as Mr. Stephen 

has once or twice done in his Digest of the Criminal 7 
of the opposing views which may still bo tenable. On \ 

Blasphemy, for example, we think Mr. Justice Stej ^ 

gives a clearer notion to the reader of what a judge SMPjitry 
would be likely to do at the present day. Bat it must always lx> 
to some extent a matter of individual judgment how far an 
attempt to reconcile apparently discordant authorities is worth 
making. 

It would bo impossible for us to follow Mr. Odgers tlirodgh all 
the matters treated of in his book. We shall select one or two 
which raise questions of principle not without general intefest. 
The distinction in English law between written ana spoken worifi, 
as affording a cause of action, has been more than once oommented 
on as unsatisfactory, and there is much reason to believe that, as leo- 
pards its actual history, it is a casual result of the manner ia which 
jurisdiction in cases of libel and slander was acquired oy the 
civil courts. An ingenious argument to this effect was contributed 
to the American Law Heviev) in 1873 by Mr. St. John Green, and 
has been adopted by Mr. Melville Bigelow in his Leading Came on 
the Law of Torts — a valuable work too little known ftk^this 
country. Mr. Odgers, on the other hand, thinks the distinction, 
justified by the reason commonly given, that written or printed 
matter bos naturally and necessarily more publicity and per- 
manence than spoken words. But this omits to notice that the 
quality of the persons to whose knowledge a datamation comes 
may lie far more important to the party ft feelings or reputation 
than their mere numbers. A libel in a newspaper mty be ex- 
tremely offensive and injurious to a well-known man conversant 
with educated people, when the very same statement, made in the 
same manner of an obscure man whose kinsfolk and friends 41 m 
illiterate, might do him far less harm than oral communication. 

To speak ill of a man in a newspaper which his acauqjptanoe do 
not read surely is a less injury than to speak ill of trim to their 
faces. It is a strange conclusion, again, that a slander shotfld to 
deemed less mischievous because (as may to the case) it is so vile 
that the utterer cannot get it printed and dams feot commit 
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aide. Colonel Buller had to escort the party to out mm p. and 
on the way a river was reached, which two of the wives pre- 
tended to be afraid to cross. 44 Two troopers were therefore told 
off to take the ladies on their backs and swim over ; bat one, find- 
ing 1 her cavalier rather knocking up in the transit, quickly dived 
ofl, and swam like a duck to the shore ; immediately the other 
followed suit, and both reached the bank, leaving their bearers 
struggling in the stream, to be received on gaining the bank by 
the unmerciful laughter of their comrades. To add insult to 
injury, the fair ladies addressed them in Zulu, which the inter- 
preter translated to be, 4 Him no good.' ” Mr. Tomasson has o 
•bad opinion of the 44 ill-advised Dutchmen ” till now in rebellion ; 
but makes exception of 44 men like Paul Kruger and Joubert, 
fanatics of the OAlvinist school, who, I am firmly convinced, are 
acting Sincerely up to their convictions.” Were this volume to 
reach a second edition, some Qualifying remarks would doubtless 
•be attached in explanation of the following sentence : — 44 The 
Boer will not fight unless driven into a corner whence there is 
no escape.” The author was very disconsolate when his corps 
was broken up and his vision of a new British India became tem- 
porarily obscured. He is more to be pitied than Alexander, 
whose disappointment was of a negative order. Here there was 
* world^ waiting to bo conquered. The late adjutant wonders 
where his former comrades are now to be found, ne fears they 
will not be easily mustered again, for 

Some arc dead, and more arc gone, 

And others, beyond the scaB, 

Got scraped to death with oyster shells, 

Among the Caribbees. 

Mr. Tomasson's apologies for shortcomings in English composi- 
tion take the form of a defiance to the critics to find any worse. 
It certainly did occur to us more than once that his grammar had, 
like bis unfortunate comrades, got 44 among the Caribbees.” 

In a memorandum at tached to the preface of Lord Georgo 
Paget's book, the late author tells us be had lent his manu- 
script to many people io read, among others to Mr. Kinglake, 
41 who had it in his possession for two years, I think, and who 
wob so complimentary as to say that he learnt more from it 
than from all other accounts put together.” Outside the circle 
•of anecdote, and beyond the range of matters of interest only 
to the writer's own friends, there is therefore no news which 
has not been long ago discounted. The gallant officer took 
ouch a time to consider and re-consider whether his experi- 
ences were worth giving to the world— and, in that case, if and 
when he ought to give them— that the day has gone by when thoso 
would havo secured any large share of the public attention. There 
are a few old generals, colonels, and others left who, after the 
appearance of this volume, will doubtless often light Balaclava 
over again 44 across the walnuts and the wine.” Leaving it to 
them to fight it out, we may briefly refer to a few of the writers 
opinions on the proceedings of the day. It may hen) be remarked 
that, though Englishmen must ever take a deep pride in the heroic 
onsets of both heavy and light cavalry brigades in that battle, it 
should be remembered that in more recent wars an equally brilliant 
counterpart to these achievements has been found in the exploits of 
the cavalry of other armies. The French cuirassiers at Worth 
charged with no less gallantry than did the Light Brigade to in- 
evitable destruction, and, as the ground traversed was in their case 
less favourable, the futilo heroism of the act wab still moro re - 
markable. The Prussians at Mars-ln-Tour were equally heroic, 
and far more scientific in tho calculated sacrifice of their cavalry. 
In the matter of the charge of the Light Brigade there is a 
noticeable difference from either of the two above instances, in 
thAt there was neither calculation nor miscalculation involved. 
The whole business was a costly blunder. Lord Raglan never 
meant the cavalry to go at the guns they did go at j Sir Richard 
Airey entrusted his chiefs order to a hare-brained aide-de-camp 
to take to Lord Lucan ; the aide-de-camp— Captain Nolan— inter- 
preted, when appealed to, the order to suit his own view, or else 
really misinterpreted it ; Lord Lucan felt bound to obey orders 
which he looked upon as absurd ; and Lord Cardigan was hound 
to execute them, though they appeared to him monstrously un- 
reasonable. Nevertheless, he started on his mission as became a 
gallant leader of a gallant following, and he had the good fortune 
to come back to tell the tale. Then he went to England ; but, 
being 44 vain and Ambitious,” he made 'foolish speeches, as a man 
might be expected now and then to do on seeing the poople of a 
great city scrambling for a hair of his horse's tail. These speeches 
begat counter-orations, and in duo time we got the 44 Cardigan 
trial.” Lord G. Paget, than whom no man perhaps was so well 
calulated to pas an opinion, and who, we can see from occasional 
remarks, was anything but partial to his immediate chief, believes 
that Lord Cardigan did his duty in the fight. He exonerates him 
from the imputation that be failed in bis duty in not waiting after 
the ruin of his front line to lead or rally, or see what had become 
of his second line. He proves that when Lord Cardigan emerged 
from the chaos he could not, from his then position in the 
proper front of the guns, have discerned a single man of 
ms supports. Mr. Kinglake is about of the same opinion. Lord 
George ventures the theory that Lord Cardigan might not have 
known for certain that his supporting regiments fat least the 4th 
and 1 itn) had ever moved forward. 44 It was well known,” says 
the author, 44 that Lord Cardigan never looked back from the 
moment when he put spurs to his horse, And, for anything he could 
know to the contrary, the advance of those regiments might have 
keen countermanded by the Lieut.-General j or their onward course 


might have been impeded or turned aside by pome eventuality 
unknown to him iu this unusual contest.” Certainly it was an 
unusual contest, and it would have been still more unusual had 
the aupports foiled to support the leading squadrons. Though 
Lord Cardigan could, as it happened* have d&ne little or nothing 
towards directing or rallying the second line, a cooler head— we do 
not mean a stouter heart— would perhaps hav& exhibited some little 
curiosity as to what bad become of half his command before 
making for home. It must be borne in mind that, on the eve of 
charging, Lord Cardigan several times and with marked emphasis 
urged tho leader of his second line to give him his 14 best support.” 
And with equal emphasis Lord George Paget promised his best 
support. Did Lord Cardigan assume, on the spur and in the ex- 
citement of the moment, that the second line had shared the fate 
of the first ? 

The author concludes his amiable, but probably just, remarks 
by a reflection. 44 1 am sitting in an easy chair writing this ! ” 
and, full of daring as he was himself, he advises that people in 
easy chairs should he cartful in their criticism of those who bore 
the burden and heat of a 44 somewhat uncomfortable day.” We 
are unable, however, having regard to the weight of opposite 
opinion, to agree with him that the Light Brigade was judiciously 
restrained from falling on the flank of the Russian cavalry after 
their defeat by our 44 Heavies.” It was their one great oppor- 
tunity, and it was allowed to slip. So true is it that to be a good 
leader of cavalry implies the possession of exceptional qualifica- 
tions, and that the occasions for utilizing cavalry come in a 
moment, and in a few moments may be gone altogether. Curiously 
enough, Lord George, after giving us cogent arguments why the 
Light Brigade should not have charged, winds up by avowing 
that, having been in second line, he could not see well how 
matters stood, and acknowledges that 41 subsequent information 
gained by conversations with some who were in the first line have 
tended to shake my confidence in my own opinion.” 

lie is extremely partial to Lord Raglan, and we are pleased 
to find Lord Lucan receiving that justice which Iias too fre- 
quently been denied him by less competent critics.' At the 
same time, the capital fault of that general on the Balaclava day 
is duly exposed. There is, indeed, no blinking the truth of Sir 
R. Airoy’s remark that, before getting the fatal order which he 
handod over to Lord Cardigan for execution, Lord Lucan had 
not made himself sufficiently acquainted with the genoral disposi- 
tions of the enemy and the features of the engagement that was 
going on. In consequence of this negligence Lord. Lucan was 
entirely at a loss how to proceed when the crisis come. 

At one time we are told the headquarters' staff cordially hated 
the French ; and once when the author was dining with Lord 
Raglan and the bugles of a French corps were heard in the dis- 
tance, our chief exclaimed impatiently, “ Thero they go with their 
eternal too-too-tooiny , and they're good for nothing else.” The 
staff naturally took their cue from the leader, and there can be 
no doubt some of the little misunderstandings between the allies 
arose quito ns much from want of tact, courtesy, and sympathy on 
our part, as from exhibitions of vanity and eagerness to be "first 
on that of tho French. It is pleasant to read how, when Lord 
George Fagot commanded a brigade at Eupatoria, and was directly 
under the orders of the French General d’Allonvillo, the excoiJont 
feeling subsisting between these two officers produced its natural 
effect throughout the entire force. 

The book contains a number of dotails which can have no pos- 
sible interest for the general public ; on the other hand, there is a 
lair amount, if not of novel, of very readable matter. 

It is laid down by Captain Parr that infantry officers, as a body, 
dress worse when in uniform than any other branch of the service. 

14 Many officers who would never allow themselves to be seen in 
shabby garments when en bourgeois , think nothing of tuning out 
in uniform which is very much the worse for weAr.” There can be 
no doubt that this is very often the case. 44 In some battalions,” adds 
Captain Farr, 44 it is no unusual occurrence to see an officer in a bat- 
tered forage cap and & shabby patrol jacket, with a dim scabbard and 
tattered sword-knot, inspect men whose apparel contrasts favour- 
ably with his own.’’ Our own observation enables us to endorse 
the truth of the remark. Of course it goes without saying that 
ollicers who are slovenly and shabby in dress have an unsoldier- 
like appearance and demennour on parade. Their gait, their salute, 
their manner of actioh during barrack square mancouvres, are in 
close correspondence with their dress. Perhaps when the late ex- 
cellent goneral order enjoining the wearing of uniform constantly 
in garrison towns has had time to work, we may be privileged to 
witness some improvement in the above respects. The beBt officers 
almost invariably dress well. The Duke of Wellington said of 
his officers in Spain that many of his best men were the greatest 
dandies. Sir Garnet Wolseley says, 44 The better you dress a sol- 
dier, the more highly he will be thought of by women, and conse- 
quently by himself.” It must have frequently been observed by 
thoso who go abroad how much neater, and more like soldiers, 
both French and German officers look when walking about the 
streets of a town in uniform than our own do under the same cir- 
cumstances. Even when our officers are well dressed, many of 
them seem to caro little, if at all, whether they look like soldiers 
provided they have the appearance of gentlemen. British officers 
would, as a rule, find it difficult to look otherwise than gentle- 
men, out why should not they look also what they profoasion- 
ally are ? Vicars and barristers do not strive their utmost 
to divest themselves of their professional 14 out”; why should 
soldiers do so P Lord George Psget, in Ms 44 Crimean Journal” 
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" I wm nding to-day with the Duke of Cambridge abd&t 
the flench camp, when we fell in with St. Arnaud, and the con- 
treat between him and Lord Raglan, whom we had just left, was 
wy typical of the two nations. He had a staff of about twenty 
• • • with an orderly dose to him carrying a beautiful silk tri- 
oolpur standard. We rode with him to Lord Raglan, who came 
out in a mufti coat to meet him, and looked as much lest like a 
O.-in-O. as more like a gentleman.” It may have been only excep- 
tionally that Lord Raglan turned out in this guise, but had he done 
so always when off parade it would certainly nave been considered 
in the British camp as far u better form,” and more the 44 correct 
thing,” than had he moved about with the circumstance of a Oom- 
manaer-in-Ohief in the field. And this way of looking at things 
has obtained wellnigh universally in our army down to the pre- 
sent time. The necessity, however, now laid heavily upon our 
officers of being practical soldiers, having a thorough knowledge 
of their work, and not merely walking characters upon a mili- 
tary stage for an occasional brief hour, will induce aIbo in the 
matter of dress and professional demeanour a beneficial effect. 
The perpetual changes in the dress regulations are certainly calcu- 
lated to discourage officers — especially those with slender means — 
from paying sufficient attention to their attire. In view of the 
heavy expense which alterations entail, evory effort is made to 
take advantage 4f the permission to wear one thing out before 
getting the latest fashion. We fear the authorities have an idea 
that German victories were not wholly disconnected from tlio 
question of German habiliments. When Napoleon found the 
Emperor Francis and the King of Prussia engaged one day in pro- 
found discussion as to the proper number of buttons on a soldiers 
coatee, he took care, he tells us, to join in and afi'oet the greatest 
interest in the matter. 


Captain Parr is not satisfied with the appearance of the majority 
of infantry officers when mounted, and we are not surprised this 
Bhould be the; case. No infantryman should be allowed to appear 
mounted on parade till ho has been through a riding school, till lie 
has provided himself with riding trousers and Wellington boots, 
and knows how to carry his sword, and salute in cavalry fashion. 
There are some useful hints in the book concerning thB dressing of 
the stafi^ and on the subjects of saddlery, equipment, and chargers. 
The dress of the service, take it all round, is smart enough to 
please the ladios, very good for parade purposes, and in some 
instances serviceable enough for campaigning woric. It is to bo 
Tegrottcd that the great jiersonages whoso minds seem for ever 
exercised in devising new cuts for tunics and caps, and new 
patterns in lace, should not rather insist on existing regulations 
being carried out more strictly. Commanding officers who uro 
sharp enough to detect the tiniest irregularity on the part of the 
men are often strangely indifferent as to the figure their oilicors 
make on parade. 


OUR COUNTRY TOWNS.* 

B OOKS on tho rural districts of England by sympathetic and 
accomplished writers have been common enough. Enthusiasts 
like George Borrow and William Ilowitt have made us familiar 
with scenes that might well tempt the summer tourist to take liis 
holiday on our own side of tho Channel. They havo interested 
us in our old castles, halls, and manor-houses, in picturesque country 
churches undefaced by restoration, in artistic “ bits ” of medimval 
villago architecture. Wo havo pedestrians among us now Jiko 
Mr. Louis Jennings, with tho gift of describing what has charmed 
themselves so us to tempt their readers to follow them in their 
rambles. But our old country towns havo been comparatively 
neglected, or, ftt all events, only alluded to incidentally. Nor is 
that unnatural, for to most pcoplo tho enjoyment of the sum- 
mer excursion consists in removing theme elves as far as pos- 
sible from anything resembling a city. The brain-worker, who 
toils amid brick and mortar, loves to get off the stones and 
away from an agglomeration of smoky chimneys, and to wander 
under shady trees, along field-paths and between green hedge- 
rows. If ho seeks even a quiet provincial town for bed and 
breakfast, he is inclined to hurry on his way the first thing 
in the morning. Mr. Rimmer has shown in what is liter- 
ally a rambling volume that the tourist would often do well 
to linger in a spot where he may find a variety of unsus- 
pected objects to interest him. Even so far as picturesqueness 
goes, there are towns in England that may vie with any of the 
show places in Brittany or South Germany. The pity of it is, 
that tney are being modernized so fast that the man of taste must 
pay his visit to them now or never. While tho remoter parts of 
the country stagnated, when communication with the busier world 
was slow and costly, tho genius of conservatism was indisputably 
in the ascendent in them. Tho dreamy little placo only woke up 
to some faint excitement on the weekly market day, going quietly 
to Bleep again for the rest of tho week. The inhabitants had 
neither money nor taste for embellishments, and were content to 
Uve on in the dwellings of their ancestors, keeping the old wood- | 
work and metal-work in repair. The churchwardens sauntered along 
peaceably in the old-fashioned ways, and considered that their duties 
with regard to the venerable church were discharged when they kept 
Ihe roof tolerably weathertight. But now the general growth of 
prosperity and tne increasing acceleration of progress has been 

* Our Country Town s. Bv Alfred Rimmer, Author of “ Ancient Stroets 
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changing all that. Towns that used to bo half forgotten some- 
where at the back of the world have woke up to the rattle of the 
railway trains ; money has been flowing fhst as new industries 
have been started. Toe crooked lanes have been made straight, 
and the narrow thoroughfares have been widened, as demolitions 
and reconstructions have been going on apace. That growth of 
activity ought to be gratifying in the extreme; nevertheless it is 
to be deplored by amAteurs of the beautiful. So we have read 
Mr. Rimmer’s lively volume with mingled feelings. On the one 
hand, it is pleasing to be remindod that time and the wreckers 
have spared so much that is quaint and curious ; yet we know 
that too many of those memorials of the past are awaiting the 
doom that may overtake them at any moment. 

Of the volume itself we can only say that it is in every respect 
excellent. It is written in an agreeable and gossiping style, while 
it contains a great deal of curious and out-of-tho-way information. 
The author is evidently an enthusiast in archroology and mediaeval 
history ; but he always keeps his disquisitions on these subjects 
within bounds, and ho changes tho ground he lightly travels over bo 
fast that ho leaves us no time to feel ennuye. He hus extracted the 
local essences of countless county histories; he has tho local 
legends and traditions at his finger-ends, and he links innumerable 
historic worthies with the scenes where they distinguished them- 
selves by tho threads of association ho has been at pains to un- 
ravel. We gather incidentally that Mr. Rimmer is a strong 
partisan on historical questions and that he holds advanced views 
in politics. But his opinions aro nover offensively obtruded so as 
to rulile the susceptibilities of those who differ from him, and they 
rather serve to give an air of individuality to a piquant narra- 
tive. He guards hiniBolf iu his preface) against being supposed to 
give anything like a comprehensive idea ot our old country towns. 
But a glance at the table of contents will show how thoroughly 
and fairly he has sampled somo of the most interesting parts of 
England. In the course of his perambulations he has embraced 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire, the Midlands, the Potteries, the Fens 
and tho Cinque Ports, besides making promiscuous excursions in 
tlio North country, towards the Welsh Marches and elsewhere, 
lie has illustrated tho volume himself, and the illustrations do 
credit to his taste and execution, while they invite one to look into 
the accompanying luttorjyess. Many of them are slight and simple 
enough, but without exception they are artistically selected. Mr. 
Rimmer likewise is careful to disclaim the idea of writing anything 
like a guide-book, but beyoud his outlines of attractive itineraries, 
there is oue point of no liltlo importance on which he gives the 
tourist some valuable hints. Now and then he notes a house of 
entertainment where he was impressed by the excellence of the * 
fare and the moderation of the charges. Mr. Rimmer, who is an 
Englishman to tho backbono, is somewhat depreciatory of foreign 
cookery, and occasionally insists upon comparisons which are 
doubtful, if not odious. But we Bhould be inclined to trust his 
judgment on an English dinner or brenkfast. 

In a desultory volume where so much is attractive it is difficult 
to make satisfactory selections by way of examples ; and when we 
detach scraps of the text from their context, wo are almost butc 
to do the author somo injustico. But if we do the best we can, 
we cannot do very badly for him. Thero is a group of old 
Cheshire towns that seems to bo well worth a visit. At Malpas 
Mr. Rimmer makes allusion to its romantic associations with the 
days of chivalry, and he tells a strange story of an act of 
fantastic heroism in the plague that desolated the place in the 
beginning of tlio sevouteonth century. Thero is another tradition 
about a visit paid to Malpas iu disguiso by his sacred Majesty 
King Juujph I., who must have been roving somewhat in tho 
manner of his ancestor of Picaresque memory, the Knight of 
Snowdon, in The Lady of the La/co. Malpas, we uro told, with its 
market-place and liuc old ckirf'ch, reminded him much of one of 
the quaint old towns in the Rhineland. Nor is the church at the 
neighbouring Nantwicb much inferior, while in a vignette there is 
a view of auch a roadway “ ns we might have expected to find 
in tho Tudor period. In somo parts, a man with a handcart would 
find a little difficulty in threading the narrow lane.” Nantwicb, 
where the streets have been steadily subsiding over the excavations 
of the salt-mines, is “ well worthy of a visit, if only to see tho 
curious way in which tho houses incline towards each other aud 
from each other in every direction, while props aro used to keep 
them as nearly upright os circumstances will permit.’* At Whit- 
church there is also “an ancient market-place with many fine 
old housed, but tho chiof interest centres iu the church.** In • 
that church was buried the Talbot of Shakspeare, which sends Mr. 
Rimmer away on a pleasant digression as to the history in the First 
Part of Unity VL Mr. liimmer, by tho way, is a firm believer in the 
immortal William’s historical exactness, and holds that his account 
of tho battle of Bosworth, with tho events that preceded and fol- 
lowed it, is as trustworthy in point of fact as it is brilliantly dra- 
matic. And crossiug Staffordshire and clearing the towns in the Pot- 
teries at a bound, we may as well follow Mr. Rimmer to Bosworth 
Field as any where else. There is a charming view of it as it ap- 
pears now, with King Richard’s well in the foreground, indicating 
tho features of the landscape as they influenced tho fortunes of the 
battle. . We are taken to llincley, which has been great! v 
modernized since old Burton condemned it for want of uuiforuiitv ; 
and to Atherstone, where Richmond slept the night Wore the 
battle at the inn of the “ 1 Three Tuns,* which is still a respectable 
hostelry.” Richard had his quarters at the appropriate sign of the 
44 Blue Boar,” in Leicester, and though the house has long since 
been pulled down, it has bequeathed its name to Blubber Lane. 
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Hft Kpup er takes his stand on the battlefield by the veil, imagines 
the trees cleared away, maps out the ground with its strongfy- 
xn&rked features, posts the divisions of the opposing armies, with Sir 
Richard Stanley’s command on the one flank and that of Lord 
Stanley on the other; and then, with constant reference to 
Shaksneare, discourses on the incidents of the memorable day. 
Jxi a different Btylo, he makes his chapters on the Marsh country 
equally interesting, dilating on its condition in the days when 
liereward held out in his damp of Refuge against the Conqueror, 
and referring to those successive attempts at reclaiming the fens 
which were finally crowned with success. The Abbey of Croy- 
lapd, he says, is “ even now a delight to a stranger,” and the re- 
markable triple bridge there of wnich the Oroyland monks were 
the authors and architects is worth going far to see. Local legend 
assigns to it a fabulous antiquity : but Mr. Rimaier unhesitatingly 
decides from the mouldings that it cannot possibly date back 
from before the beginning of tho thirteenth century. The view of 
Whittlesea, which forms the frontispiece to the chapter, is a 
pretty picture of one of the pleasantest towns in the fens. 
Whittlesea boasts no less thau three churches, ono of them with 
a noble spire of the fourteenth century, some fine old houses, 
and 41 a quaint and ancient canopied market cross in the middle 
of the large open Market Square. . . . The spiro of the 
church is very light and beautiful, and shows charmingly 
above the houses that surround the market-place.” “ Cambridge, 
Ely and Peterborough,” are no doubt interesting enough, but 
eeem to stand somewhat wide of tho range of subject* we expect 
to find in such a book as Mr. Ri miner's. Rut, although Boston is 
too much of a city to be strictly included in his category, we 
should be sorry to spare the interesting chapter he devotes to its 
associations with tho Puritans and its relations with its big Trans- 
atlantic namesake. As for the Cinque Ports, with which we must 
bring our notice to a close, there is nothing better in the volume 
than his description of them. Some of them, indeed, are romantic 
enough to awaken chords of poetry aud eloquence in a more 
prosHically-miuded narrator than Mr. Rimrner. He takes us back 
to the days when those nourishing maritime com muni ties furnished 
their gallant contingents of ships to the navies of the Romans and 
Saxons, tho Plantagenet kings and the Tudors. The citizens still 
retain some shadowy privileges, tho .last vestiges of their ancient 
glories. “ The freemen of all tho ports are called barons, and in 
former days they stood very much indeed upon tlieir dignity, and 
ranked with the barons of the land.” The sea tnat once made their 
fortunes has now loft Hythe and Romney in the lurch ; and there 
ore broad tracts of the fertile pasture land that, according to 
the old Kentish proverb, give woalth without health, between 
high water mark and the houses. We are still reminded of their 
former riches by tho noble remains of their ecclesiastical build- 
ings. And at Hythe Mr. Rimrner came upon a suggestive evidence 
of an industry the inhabitants had thriven by in Liter times. lie 
gives a sketch of a house with a curious attic on the roof, com- 
manding extensive viows of tlie Channel, and still bearing the name 
of tho u Smugglers 1 Lighthouse,” lie has no doubt that it was 
built to display ft beacon for the guidance of those swift luggers 
of light draught that were on the look out to run their contraband 
cargoes. Hythe, having becorxe a military station, Iirb been greatly 
modernized. Nevertheless, besides its churches, it can still boast 
a couple of hospitals of very old foundation, while near it is a very 
noteworthy old cottage, which, in Mr. Kimnier's opinion, may 
really date from the reign of the second Richard. We might go on 
indefinitely directing attention to similar curiosities and to places 
which have their attraction for the archeologist or artist. But 
we have said more than sufficient to recommend an attractive 
book. 


THE Li BEAKY ASSOCIATION REPORT.* 

T IIE Report of the second meeting of the Library Association, 
held at Manchester last year, makes as comely a volume ns 
either of its predecessors, and much of what it contains is of 
interest to others besides librarians. Ono item, we nmy say at 
starting, is of interest to every one who has published, is publish- 
ing, or is about to publish a book, and to every book-buyer os well. 
It is tho balance sheet of the Association, which contains an account 
of the cost of producing the former volume. If it was, ns we believe, 
the same size as this, it contained about 190 or 200 pages im- 
perial 8vo., or small folio size, in double columns; it was^beauti- 
fully printed by Whittingham ; the paper was of the thickest and 
richest kind ; and the total cost of 1 80 copies was 45 or exactly 
live shillings a copy. If this is so, liow is it that the combination 
between the publishers and the retail booksellers continues to en- 
force upon us the enormous and prohibitive prices that we have 
to pay for English books P The normal price for such a volume 
as this, in the shops, would be at least sixteen or eighteen 
shillings ; the coBt of producing it is five. Allow half-a-crown 
for autnot’s profit and the same for the trade, and you get ten 
shillings — the price charged in France, Italy, Germany, every- 
where out in England. Who profits by the present system is 
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kfidwn to the gods and to th? publishers ; .certainly tbs autbp* 
does not,, , . ’ 

But it is not right , to begin with aggression. Oontffig back tc 
the volume itself, we find abundant evidence of the g Sod, Ivor h 
done by the Association. . The papers come, with a eyemtkms. 
under three heads; those which deal with the technicalities 0! 
library work; those which deal with Free Mbmthn end then 
organization j and those which deal with special libraries or 
collections or books. The first class is naturally rather beyond 
our scope ; the mysteries of catalogue-making and indexing arq 
only for the initiated ; and these matters are properly left very 
much to committees, whose reports ore. for the .experts to read 
and decide upon. One of these, however, .is of more' general 
interest — namely, tho roport on a general catalogue pf English 
literature. This project, which is one that touches very Closely a 
large number of students, lias, not been' very fairly handled is yet* 
The. Council of the Society of Arts were asked borne yearn ago by 
their president, the Prince of Wales, “ to consider what would be 
the cost of producing a universal catalogue of all books minted in 
the United Kingdom previous to 1600” — a plain question, sus- 
ceptible, one would have thought, of a plain answer. But, as the 
Librarians show, the Society of Arts diverged into quite other 
questions, and never found out for the Prince what he wished to 
know. The question that now agitates them^pd the librarians 
also, is how a universal catalogue of all English literature could 
be produced ; is it practicable, or is it likely to be too costly aud 
too difficult P The Trustees of the British Museum have been con- 
sidering u the proposal to print in future the accessions (foreign 
as well ns English) to the general catalogue of the British 
Museum ” — amounting, incredible ns it may eeem, to 60,000 entries 
a year — and to circulate these printed accession-lists among sub- 
scribing libraries. This might lead to what some people desire so 
eagerly, the printing of tho complote British Museum Catalogue; 
or it might be a help to the rival scheme for printing a general 
catalogue of the whole of English literature. As to these alter- 
native proposals, the Roport says: — 

This Committee is in favour of the latter rather than tho»fonner of these 
two proposals. It seems to 11s that the printing of the Museum Catalogue 
oh it .stands is quite inadequate to our needs as regards English literature* 
and that if the titles of the English books in such a Catalogue were to bo 
reprinted in u subsequent Catalogue of English Literature, an immense cost 
aud trouble would he incurred twice over. 

An before, the Committed fuel that the true solution of the whole matter 
lies in the coUprratioii of our great national library with the other more 
important libraries throughout the country. If other libraries would supply 
the Museum with the titles of English books which the Museum duos not 

{ losses*, und the Museum would consent to incorporate them into tho catal- 
ogue of their own English books, the task would be achieved. Wo should 
ha vo a General Catalogue of English Literature, and the Museum would 
nut only have catalogued its present possessions, but also its future acqui- 
sitions, in the printed English literature of four centuries. 

It is difficult not to agree with these remarks, and it is difficult 
to boo why this is not at once dono. Is it necessary to wait for 
the Government or the Museum to do it? It would probably 
answer for private enterprise to undertake it ; for it is not to bo 
supposed that the cost would be beyond the returns. Suppose — 
to mako a pure guess at the extent of the work — tho catalogue 
wore to occupy ten thousand double-column pages, aud were to 
be sold at ten guineas. How many buyers would be forth- 
coming in the United Kingdom and America and Germany P W» 
think it a fair estimate that five thousand copies would be taken 
up within the first two years, and that the proprietors would 
find thomselves with a handsome profit in hand. 

Tho Association occupies itself a good deal with what may bo 
called the social, or semi-political, side of library affairs, especially 
with the questions how to develop and organize the Free Libraries. 
Mr. Nicholson of the London Institution, who is always active in 
this department, makes some proposals about the amendment of 
the Free Libraries* Acts which are well worth consideration by 
local authorities and by literary members of Parliament. It 
appears that there are now four Acts, amending one another ; 
clearly thoy ought to be consolidated. Not to mention technical 
amendments that are required, Mr. Nicholson suggests various 
amendments of principle, of which the following are the chief: — 
There should be a power of disestablishment vested in the rate- 
payers; corrupt practices in Applying the Acts should be far 
more carefully guarded against; the principle of the Act of 
1877, which allows the use of voting-papers, should be generally 
adopted ; a supplemental voluntary rate should bo encouraged ; 
Town Councils and similar bodies should have the right not only 
to submit the adoption of the Acts to a public meeting, but 
actually to adopt them ; there should be special lagisktion for 
London; and public free libraries should be inspected. Some of 
these points are certainly debatable— for example, that which given 
the Town Councils the power of adopting tho Acts without apodal 
reference to the ratepayers ; hut some others of the suggestions, are 
open to no objection. It is clear that, as Mr. Nicholson says, in 
many towns the Acts are not adopted because the ratepayers 
think that, whether the library turns out a failure or not, they 
aro to he saddled wilh it for ever. School Boards can he dis- 
established under certain circumstances; why should there be 
no power of acting in the same way with libraries P Again, any- 
thing that prevents the undue interference *ot the landlords of 
compound householders with their tenants* votes ahould he wel- 
conel.' Mr. Nicholson says he can give the flenp of A landlord 
who, •* in the presence of some of the leading supporters of the 
Acts, avowed that he hod threatened to raise his tenants* rente 
sixpence a week unless they voted against the Acts and it is to 
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lie timed that this landlord does not stand alone. Much would he 
dope Jo cheek this by universally adopting the plan of voting 
''allowed/* but not enjoined, by the Act of 1877 — namely, that 
f< the vote of the ratepayers should be taken by voting-papers left 
at, and collected from each house, instead of by public meeting 
and subsequent poll/* It is impossible to say that the majority of 
ratepayers feel very keenly one way or another on the ques- 
tion of public libraries. They are benevolently neutral, but 
are easily turned into hostile votere if, by a factitious agi- 
tation, by the employment of rowdies at public meetings, 
and by other methods, it is mode to appear that the Acts 
are in any particular town unpopular. If the voting were 
done quietly, and the arguments for and against were sub- 
mitted to the citisens in print, the number of towns in favour 
of the Acts would no doubt be much larger than it is. If so, 
if free libraries become more common, it will be a satisfaction 
tq every one to adopt Mr. Nicholson’s suggestion of Government 
inspection. Two or three inspectors could annually go through 
all the free libraries that are likely to be in England in our 
time, and the cost would be trilling. The institutions are really a 
great boon to most of the towns in which they are adopted ; at 
Manchester and Liverpool thoy are the greatest possible boon, and 
the very poorest of the people take full advantage of them. They 
ought to he developed in all ways; partly by such legislative 
amendments as Mr. Nicholson proposes, and partly by such means 
as other writers in this volume suggest — by co-operation with the 
Board Schools, and by lending themselves to schemes of lectures 
and popular instruction generally. There seems to he no reason 
why they should not in large towns have branch rooms in the more 
distant quarters, where the books in commonest use should be 
deposited in duplicate, and where a sufficient number of periodicals 
should be supplied. It is evident that a central free library can 
hardly expect to draw artisanB who live more than, say, a milo 
away. 

One 6f the most interesting papers in the volume is that written 
by Mr. Nodal on lt Special Collections in Lancashire and Cheshire.” 
As might be expected, there are many collections of local books, 
and books on local industries; and there are also collections 
of a more individual kind. The Manchester Library contains 
nearly eight hundred volumes on the cotton manufacture ; Rochdalo 
aims at a complete library of wool literaturo ; and Wigan at possess- 
ing all that is known about engineering. Many private persons, 
too, have local topographical collections, such as the Rev. 
P. M. Ilorford, of Chenille, with his three hundred volumes 
of Cheshire books, and Mr. Eavwakcr, the new historian of 
Cheshire, with his almost complete assemblage of maps, manu- 
scripts, and books on the satno subject. Some persons, however, 
find topographical subjects very dreary ; to them we commend 
the more exciting collodion of Mr. R. 0 . Christie, the learned 
author of Etienne Dolct, and those of Mr. Ireland, Mr. Crossley, and 
others here duly described. Mr. Christie's strength lies in the 
books of the Renaissance, though his Horaces are celebrated ; his 
Aldines, though not quite so splendid a set as was lately to be 
mm in Piccadilly, are 276 in number ; and his Lyons printed 
books are enough to make the French collectors die of envy. 
Etienne Dolet was not tho best of publishers to deni with, but 
books of his printing are worth having. Mr. Christie has nine- 
teen, “ all of the highest rarity, four or live being the only copies 
known to exist.” Sir. Crossloj', the venerable President of the 
Chatham Institute, seems to have given his mind to Daniel Defoo 
among many other matters, and possesses “ tho whole of tho 254 
books and tracts enumerated in tho list prefixed to Mr. Lee’s 
Life of Defoe,” and lifty-two others besides. A still more in- 
teresting possession is the yet unpublished MB. of Defoe’s Com- 
plete English Gentleman ; a book which the author had begun to 
print when his last illness came upon him. Mr. Crossley might 
well give this to the world. Mr. Ireland's collection contains all 
the editions of the Anatomy of Melancholy ; all the works of 
Leigh Hunt and W. Hnzlitt, &c. Mr. Salisbury has 18,000 
volumes — probably an almost complete collection — relating to 
Walds and the four border counties ; Mr. Kylands has all the 
Ptolemies ever published ; and so the curious catalogue goes on. 
The reflection that strikes one most in reading it is, how easy it 
would be, and bow desirable, to extend this sort of sketch or 
oummary to the whole of the United Kingdom, and to publish a 
volume containing short authoritative accounts supplied as much 
ns possible by the owners of all the best private libraries in 
England. Many of them are not large, and for that renson are 
apt to remain unknown ; and to moke them known would be really 
interesting to students and lovers of books. We commend the 
idea to Mr. Nodal, who would, we are sure, work it out admir- 
ably. Or the Association itself might do it, by moans of the local 
librarians who already belong to it \ and Mr. Nodal might be asked 
to act as editor-in-cluof. 


A MODERN SPHINX.* 

O NE of the commonest (though by no means one of the worst) 
mistakes into which beginners in novel-writing fall is the 
putting of too much material into their books. The old hand sins 
in a directly opposite manner, being content with a minimum of 

* A 3 fodtrn Sphinx. By Major E. Rogers. 3 vols. London: J. & 
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new matter smothered in “ some of mv ownsauce/’ as Beau Tibbses 
wife has it. But the amateur, probably because he really has 
something to say or because he is afraid of seeming stingy fit the 
quantity of provender he seta before his guests, constantly spreads 
bis action over too long a time, introduces too many characters, 
describes too many scenes, dwells on too many incidents. Major 
Rogers has in some sort fallen into this error. We should say 
that his book would have gained not a little if about half its sub- 
stance bad been cut away ; by which wo do not mean that there 
are too many words or too many pages, but that the actual matter 
is too copious. It requires a more practised juggler to keep a 
dozen balls going in the air at once than to keep half a dozen, yet 
somehow the unpractised jugglers seem to prefer the more diffi- 
cult feat. 

The scene of A Modem Sphinx is laid in Demerara, and is thus 
tolerably fresh. We do not remember to have read any Demerara 
novel since Mr. Jenkins’s Lutchmee and Dilloo , which was 
entirely occupied with the wrongs of coolies and the wickedness of 
planters. A Modem Sphinx barely mentions the interesting 
lf aborigin,” as his defenders have been known to call him, and 
busies itself almost entirely with garrison life and colonial society 
of the upper class. It opens with the arrival of a new regiment 
at Georgetown, and with the ball given, according to custom, to 
celebrate that arrival. The reader may think (erroneously) that he 
has discovered the Modern Sphinx in a certain Gap tain S engrave, 
the philosopher, the misogynist, and in a manner the butt of Her 

Majosty’s th Regiment. This officer is introduced at gToat 

length os being quizzed by his brother officers, especially the 
officer in command, a mysterious Major Catherwood, with an 
evilly handsome countenance and a habit of sneering. The con- 
versation of the gallant — th is of an innocent kind, and unless 
Major Rogers is cryptically satirical it more than justifies 
Thackeray’s Stubble and Spooney caricatures. All the — th ex- 
cept Seagrave are confirmed lady-killers, the Doctor having slain 
his thousands and the Major his tens of thousands. Seagrave is an 
exception to this weakness, or this conquering habit, whichever 
we ought to call it ; but at the ball ho falls hopelessly into the 
toils of a young lady who rejoices in tho odd namo of Creoline — 
which suggests a combination of crinoline and creosote. The 
redoubtable Catherwood, with tho worst intentions and antece- 
dents, constitutes himself his rival ; aud so one part of the plot is, 
so to speak, laid out for ub. There is plenty more, however. The 
— th have brought with them a frisky matron, native to the place, 
one Mrs. Barton, who flirts abominably with her Creole cousin, a 
lawyer und Civil Servant, named George Grey. He has a wife 
still friskier, who flirts with everybody, but especially with a sub- 
altern of the regiment, Lieutenant Burke. To these characters 
(to mention only an indispensable addition) has to be added Dr. 
Fitz James, the senior medical officer of the station, an ill-tempered 
and hideous littlo person, who frequents ladies’ society assiduously 
(though he abuses it at ihubs), and keeps himself in many ways mys- 
teriously to himself. All these persons, and a great many more for 
whom we have no space, dance, flirt, eat, drink, and generally in- 
trigue a great deal. We are early informed of a bad kind of busi- 
ness in which Mrs. Barton and the Lawyer Grey are concerned, 
and which tqrns on tho malversation of certain property which 
Grey, by evil practices, has got into liis hands. This, with the 
passion of Seagrave and Cuthorwood for Creoline, and a great 
many mysterious embranglements of lost heirs and changed names 
and such like things, form the substance of the Btoiy. 

The book, in spite of tho faults of plan and construction which 
have been noticed, and of others in the writing, especially in the 
dialogue, is fairly readable, though few parts of it deserve higher 
praise than this. The few which do so deserve are for the most 
part episodic. Major Rogers has been pursued by the desire to 
give good measure, pressed down and heaped up and running over, 
even in the details of his pint. The complications, for instance, 
which attend the end of the unlucky George Grey are so preposte- 
rously involved that they recall nothing so much as the story of 
the would-be suicide who arranged a fourfold end for himself, 
were it not that this ingenious person finally escaped, while 
Mr. Grey did not. In the first place, Mr. Grey puts himself in 

r T of the clutches of the law, as has been already pointed out, 
meddling with other people’s property. Then he suddenly 
overhears a poor relation or his friond and cousin, Mrs. Barton, 
confessing knowledge of his guilt, and, “ in the hurry of the mo- 
ment,” as Mr. Samuel Morley would say, brains her with an iron 
bar. Having committed this rash act in full sight of a sentry, he 
is shot at but missed. Then he finds Georgetown on fire, and 
heroically distinguishes himself in rescuing persons and properties 
from the flames. Then ho is arrested and sentenced to death for 
the murder. Then a plot is formed by the foreman of the jury 
and several other persons of respectability to half-poison him with 
woorali, get him out of prison, and bring him to life again. Then, 
the execution of this being entrusted to Mrs. Barton, who is half- 
mad with narcotics, she administers tho wrong sort of poison, and 
the unlucky, but, after all, murderous lawyer, dies for good and 
all. Such a concatenation is the sort of thing which is possible in 
real life ; but it is so intrinsically improbable that it is out oi the 
range of incidents allowable for Action. If this sounds like a 
paradox to any tiro in novel-writiug, let him refler over 
it till he comes to understand it, for in it lies a valuable secret. 
We are constantly told that such and such a story is founded 
on foci.” ■ Thefe could not bo a worse recommendation, for at 
least a considerable number of facts are quite unsuitable for 
literary treatment. The mistake is indeed only another form of tho 
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naturalist heresy which is just now working ouch havoc with 
•Enoch fiction. 

The most attractive part of the book is to he found in a descrip- 
, tion of a picnic up the country, which, though as usual a great 
, deal too full of incident, has some liveliness. The misogynist, 
' Captain Seagrave, who from first to hist is something of a 
nuisance, does indeed vary it with appalling speeches of thu 
sort: — 

Liston then whllo 1 warn you solemnly of the inevitable fate that awaits 
yVU, that already seems to engulf you, and that will assuredly carry you 
as uncontrollably to an unknown inscrutable hereafter as the waters around 
us do a leaflet. Yet, it seems, 1 can oa little hope to turn the river from its 
source as interfere to prevent it. 

It is not surprising that the unfortunate young woman to whom 
this rigmarole is aadressed remarks that her companion “ speaks 
enigmas.” Fortunately, however, the party is large, and its 
members do not all talk about inscrutable hereafters, though Major 
Rogers himself is nearly as bad as his hero. When he wishes to 
tell us that three young officers who managed the picnic wished 
to got their party comfortably arranged, he Bays that “they felt 
themselves in duty bound to concentrate the incongruous elements 
of the picnic party round some acknowledged focus.” An Ac- 
knowledged focus is certainly one of tbo oddest synonyms for 
a young woman, even if her name be Creoline, that we have 
ever heard. So, too, the following is a sentence which wo cunnot 
commend. 

Even Dr. FitzJamcs* fealty to the dusky young ladies was op<n to much 
ill-natured construction os to the use he would make of the plciuuinlrh’g that 
passed, forged as It were for the delectation of Mm. Ell ington, wlio But aloof 
conversing cliieily with her bantering husband. 

This odd. dialect, however, is more tolerable when tbo nuthoT 
describes than when he “ dialogues.” And lie had a great deal 
to describe in this picnic on the Eesequibo. As boou ns his guests 
have exchanged their steamer for Indian canoes, a deer is hunted 
by a jaguar across their path, nnd, tbo party scattering in puTBuit, 
Major Oatherwood and Mrs. Grey nro loft alono. They lose their 
way, of course, and another jaguar turns up “ promiscuous,” 
followed by an ant-bear. Dim reminiscences of the early works 
of Captain ‘Mayne Reid, we must confess, crowded on us when wo 
came to this. The ant-bear and the jaguar have a battle royal, 
and Major Oatherwood, not ovcr-faiily, seizes the opportunity of 
the conclusion of a round to finish the jaguar with his gun-barrel, 
and to knife both it and the bear. ThiB is entirely contrary to the 
best traditions of English sport, nnd after rending it we can quite 
believe that Major Catherwood was a bad man. lie is exhausted, 
and goes to Bleep by Mrs. Grey’s Bide, which, as eho wonts him to 
flirt with her and Is -a little afraid of more jaguars, annoys her a 
good deal. Then ho wakes up, and they discover an Indian hut 
cheerfully occupied tva corpse, a pot of wooroli, and a mourner, 
who is with great diiileulty persuaded to guide them out of the 
wilderness. We cannot follow this remarkable picnic any further, 
except to remark that a canoe accident, with half n dozen deaths 
by drowning and a general succumbing to “ Yollow Jack,” 
complete its delights. Altogether it must bo acknowledged that 
the author’s preliminary and moralizing description of picnics 
is justified by his instance. 4t This sort of entertainment,” ho 
says, “ w an anomalous one, anticipated with transcendent de- 
light, enjoyed in limited measure, nnd frequently rccallod with 
unmitigated disgust.” The last clause, in particular, seems 
thoroughly applicable to Essequibo picnics, if we are to feupnoso 
that jaguars, ant-bears, dead men’s corpses, drowning, and yellow 
fever are usual or frequent incidents of them. 

We have already declined to enter into the intricacies of Major 
Rogers's denouement, wherein Dr. Fitzjaraes turns out to bo a 
very surprising kind of medicine-roau, aud most of the remaining 
characters are served hoiro or heiresses to peerages, great estates, 
and other desirable hereditaments. Whether it was . desirable 
to reproduce in a novel tho tolerably well-known story of 
the strange being who is here called Dr. Fitzkmcs may 
bo an open question. The chronology of tho Took is a 
little difficult, and characters which have but little to do with 
the general action wander about its pages in a miscellaneous con- 
dition. Altogether, tho book is what German critics would call a 
vory inorganic one. Considering the awkwardness ol* tho writing, 
the involved and congested condition of tho plot, and other faultB, 
it is rather odd that the readableness which in a manner it does 
possess should remain to it. Perhaps this may be set down hb duo 
to the fact that Major Rogers, in writing on Demerara, writes about 
a subject with whieh he ib familiar. An ounce of observation cer- 
tainly goes further in novel-writing than a pound of anything 
else— Another point which might with advantage be borne in mind 
ofteaer than it is. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

I T is seldom indeed that a competition for a prize essay pro- 
duces such a performance as Professor Schanz's work on the 
commercial policy of England at the close of the mediaeval 
period (i), more especially under Henry VII. and Henry VIII. 
The proposal emanated from the University of Gfittingen, but so 
inbstantud a result could hardly have been looked for by that 
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learned bodv. In two thick volumes Professor Behans traces the 
relations of England with every Continental State with which 
commercial intercourse, on any scale worth mentioning, was main- 
tained by her during the period under his notice, with rim addition 
of a most voluminous index of pibces justificative^ By this method 
of treatment the author is led to enter successively into the com- 
mercial affairs of each of the Continental States in its turn, and 
the result is a series of admirable monographs, full of condensed 
information, and far more lively and entertaining than conld have 
been expected by any one unversed in the subject. We traoe the 
relations of England to such great commercial and industrial 
communities as the Flemish citios, the Hanse Towns, and Venice, 
all at that time greatly her superiors in wealth and civilization. 
We see how reasons of State policy contributed to foster com- 
merce, os when, for instance, Edward IV.'s desire to marry his 
daughter to a Spanish prince led him to grant Spanish 
merchants equal privileges with hiB own subjects. We 
follow the intricate negotiations between the Venetian 
Ambassador and Wolsey, and the decay and ultimate extinction 
of the Venetian commerce, once so important. We admire the 
sagacity of the Hanse Towns in supporting Edward IV., notwith- 
standing his previous unfriendly conduct towards them; and learn 
the narrow escape which Iceland had of becoming an English 
possession when Christian II. of Denmark sought in his distress 
to pawn it to Henry VIII. The historical portion of the work is 
succeeded by a series of most interesting dissertations on trading 
companies in England, on protection to native industry, on the 
rights and privileges of foreigners, the currency, means of communi- 
cation, and other subjects intimately connected with commerce. 
The second volume contains copious statistics of exports and im- 
ports, with a treatise on the tariff and tho Gustom-nouse system 
in general ; and a great number of documents and records, English 
and foreign. It is remarkable how few obsolete words occur in 
tho former, notwithstanding the quaintnoas of the style. 

Tho assumed introduction of real personages and revelation of 
political Becrets have helped the novels of 11 Gregor Sainarow "ton 
popularity to which their merits os works of fiction ore far from 
entitling them. Tho writer now comes forward (2) in his own 
person as the historian of tho fall of tho Kingdom of Hanover. He 
occupied, as would appear, a confidential position about the person 
of the King, and exercised a back-stairs influence not altogether 
without efficacy in furthering the rise or fall of Cabinets in 
tho miniature kingdom. Ho was also a Press Commissioner, 
charged with suggestions for the regulation of the pross at home,, 
and with negotiations with influential papers abroad. Some 
natural desire to embellish his motives and magnify his office 
must be looked for ; but, on tho whole, Herr Meding appears to* 
write in a spirit of impartiality, and his most unfavourable 
portraits do not seem to bo malicious or caricatured. The mis- 
fortune of his book iB tho want of engrossing interest, or any im- 
mediate bearing upon the great events of European history.. 
Hanoverian statesmen were but straws upon the tide, with the 
liberty, indeed, of determining whether they themselves would 
swim or Bink, but without the slightest influence upon the mighty 
flood itself. From Herr Mediug's account, it would appear that 
numerous petty misunderstandings had arisen from time to time 
between the Prussian and Hanoverian Courts, sufficiently irri- 
tating to the lattor to obscure the obvious coramon-senso consider- 
ation that Austria was too far off to bo formidable as an enemy 
or useful as an ally, while Prussia was near enough for both. The 
characters of the leading personages about the King of Hanover 
are depicted with spirit and apparent candour ; but the most 
interesting portrait is that of the King himself. In his deep 
religious feelings, in his domestic virtues, in his homely good 
sense, occasionally counteracted by obstinacy and the propensity to 
view affairs through a false medium; in his quaint punctiliousness, 
even in his blindness and his love of music, he strongly reminds 
us of his grandfather, George III. ; but no trace, at least in Herr 
Meding’s papers, appears of George IIL’s imputed cunning and in- 
sincerity. One anecdote bespeaks a liberality of feeling uncommon 
in a German prince. A Premier having recommended two incom- 
petent noblemen for seats in tho Cabinet, and having met the 
King’s objections by stating that he proposed to give each an able 
secretary to keep him straight, the King desired that the secro- 
taries should be made Ministers in name as well as in fact, whieh 
was accordingly done, to the horror of the Hanoverian aristocracy. 
Most of the personages sketched by Herr Meding have been poli- 
tically extinguished by the annexation, but there are noticeable 
exceptions in Herr Dennigsen and Herr Windthorst. 

The fifth volume of Karl Hillebrand’s “ Epochs, Nations, and 
Men ” (3) is devoted to personages or phases of the Revolutionary 
period or the era which ushered it in. Many of them have ap- 
peared in the llundschau . Among the most interesting are those 
on Catherine II. and Metternich. Catherine is very lenie ntly 
judged, mainly with reference to her recently published coiiit®pond» 
once with Grimm, in which her character certainly appears to the 
best advantage. The writer is thus enabled to ignore the rnth- 
lessness of her foreign policy and the scandals of her private life, 
and to dwell mainly on the cheerfulness, amiability, genial gone! 
sense, nnd considerate kindness to inferiors, which certainly render 
her a vara avis among autocrats. Metternich is more severely, but 

(a) Memoiren xur Zeitgt*chicht*~~Vrm Oskar Meding. Abth. t. Vor 
dem Sturm, .Leipzig: Brockhaus. London: Williams A Norgate. 
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not lew equitably, judged, Hillebrand allows hie an extraordinary 
ilplaEiatio talent, out deplore* the want of insight and foresight 
’which prevented him, with unexampled opportunities, from doing 
anything to adapt the institutions or Austria to the needs of the 
times. ' The article on Napoleon and Mme. de Bdmusat is also 
impartial, although the applicability of the proverb about the hero 
and bis valet de chambre may not nave been sufficiently borne in 
mind. The review of English thought in the eighteenth century 
ie mainly based upon Mr. Leslie Stephen's work on the subject. 
There ie a pleasing portrait of Montesquieu, and an entertaining 
one of Count Albergati, an Italian dramatist of the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, deservedly forgotten as an author, but 
worthy of remembrance as a type of the man of letters of the 
period. 

The late Prince Consort's letters to the present Emperor of 
\ Germany, at the time Prince Hegent of Prussia (4), have been 
excerpted from Sir Theodore Martin's biography, retranslated, as 
it would appear, into German, and printed in a very elegant 
form. The Prince nowhere appears to more advantage than in 
this correspondence, which, as the editor remarks, also evinces 
the Prince Regent's rapid progress in the comprehension of the 
duties of a constitutional sovereign. 

Those cuneiform inscriptions are of especial interest which, by 
their mention of Cyrus (5), afford means of testing the veracity of 
Herodotus, and reconciling discrepancies in Scriptural and profane 
chronology. Dr. Floigl endeavours by their aid to settle Median 
and Lydian chronology, and to determine the date and duration of 
the Scythian irruption into Asia. His conclusions may possibly 
bo sound, but his method of working them out is obscure and 
tortuous. 

The ninth part of Dr. Fiirst's valuable “Bibliotheca Rab- 
binica * (6) contains the Midrash on the Book of Esther. It is 
almost needless to remark’ that these contribute nothing to the 
understanding of tho book. From the point of view of a modern 
commentator, Rabbinical exegesis is perfectly childish. Expositors 
dispute whether Ilaman’a dubious were of gold without and 
silver within, or vice versa ; and agree that Morducai's reason for 
refusing to bow down to him was that he wore an idol upon his 
breast, to which also obeisance would have been made. The real 
value of these commentaries consists in the lively picture convoyed 
by them of the Jewish national feeling at the time of their com- 
position, its patriotic intolerance and sullen resentment against tho 
Gentile persecutor, feelings which the subject-matter of Esther is 
especially calculated to call forth. They also embody some interest- 
ing anecdotes and fables. 

Dr. Ilorstmnnu’s collection of old English metrical legends (7) is 
a work of extraordinary merit and industry. It contains fifty- 
eight narrative poems on sacred or ecclesiastical subjects, all of 
considerable length, besides an appendix of shorter pieces, the 
whole transcribed by the editor from MSS. in English libraries, 
with the various readings subjoined where there is more than one 
MS. The extreme value of such a collection for tho history alike 
of the English language and of Englitli poetry requires no pointing 
out, and its importance is increased by the masterly and almost 
equally laborious introduction. In this tho writer takes a general 
view of the nature of the ecclesiastical legend, explaining its re- 
lation to hagiography on the one hand, and to the homily on the 
other. The original purposo of tho legend was strictly ono of edifi- 
cation ; it was an excerpt from, or adaptation of, tho voluminous 
Acta Sanctontm, and gradually almost usurped tho place of the 
less interesting homily. The adaptation of tales at once so 
popular and so pious to tlio purposes of theminstrol was an obvious 
step, but it must bo allowed that the mediaeval bards edited by 
Dr. Ilorstwann appear to have kopt edification fairly in view, and 
to be by no menus obnoxious to the charge of subordinating their 
religious mission to the displaV of their profane accomplishments. 
At the snme time they aro lor the most part no contemptible 
writers ; their diction is commonly clear and forcible ; their narra- 
tive, if artless, compact and effective ; and their simplicity is fre- 
quently very touching. It is remarkable that the early metrical 
legends manifest a great superiority over the last, the work of a 
writer of the Reformation period, of which a uniquo copy, printod 
when Shakspeare was an infant, is extant in the Fepyaian Library. 
Dr. Ilorstmann remarks that tho earliest English literature was 
pre-eminently ecclesiastical in type, and that the legend repre- 
sented its highest development on tho imaginative Bide. He 
distinguishes between the Southern English literature, in which 
the legend proper predominated, and the Northern, which rather 
inclined to the homily. Ilia preface further contains a sketch of 
the principal collections of legends, with an account of the peculi- 
arities of the MSS. containing them. 

Dr. Oesterley’s (8) Historical and Geographical Dictionary of 
Mediaeval Germany is an important work, whose scope is best ex- 

fa) due dm poKtiachen Brief wechael de* devtschen Kaisers mit dem Prinz- 
Gemohl twn England aua den Juhren 1854 bit 1861. Gotha: Perthes. 
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plained in the compiler’s own lanjmagj4--*"An alphabetical 
arrangement of the names of places in Germany mentioned, by 
German historians of the middle agee* with the various forma 
under which they occur, the periods at which they ere men- 
tioned, the more important events connected with them, and the * 
authorities.” The work will be completed in twelve party, the 
first of which is now published. 

F. Bahsch's essay upon the place of the ancient Germane lo 
universal history (9) is mainly a collection of the principal jpaa*. 
sages in ancient historians relating to them, and a general review 
of their relation to other races and their domestic manners and 
institutions. It is well executed, but not distinguished by any 
remarkable novelty. 

Johannes Turnmair, sumamed Aventinus (10), whose minor 
works the Bavarian Academy is publishing, is described by his 
editor as the founder of scientific history in Germany and the 
“ Bavarian Herodotus.” He was born in 14 77, and wrote in the 
early part of the sixteenth century. He was evidently a very 
learnea and diligent antiquary ; but the writings hitherto pub- 
lished are scarcely of sufficient compass to exhibit his historical 
merits, and the gravity with which he records that Tuisco 
reigned over the Germans for 236 years seems to indicate that, if 
he had roally started on the track of scientific investigation, ho 
had not proceeded very far. 

Tho philosophy of ‘Nicolaus Ousauus fn) (1401-64) is inte- 
resting as an attempt to give a philosophical form to the pan- 
theistic ideas which, in the guise of religious mysticism, had 
long been current in Germany. OusanuB himself is a striking 
figure as a cardinal with a gonius for metaphysical speculation, 
and as the intellectual precursor of a long line of German philo- 
sophers with similar tendencies. Carriers compares his relation 
to Giordano Bruno with that of Pythagoras to Plato. Dr. 
Falckon berg’s examination of his system is most thorough. Its 
general drift is sufficiently clear, but the details ore often difficult 
to elucidate. 

Dr. Bahnsen’s application of dialectics to the problems of 
philosophy (12) bears evidence, at all events, of the writer’s 
tiaving applied his mind vigorously to the subject ; but, until at 
least the lost few pages, which treat of tho problems suggested 
by various branches of chemical inquiry, it deals wholly with 
abstractions, in a technical style unintelligible to all except 
highly trained metaphysicians. 

Dr. Boas's abridged .History of Medicine (13) is not a work 
of great pretensions, hut will be found adequate by the majority 
even of professional readers. It gives a concise and clear chrono- 
logical account of tho principal medical schools and medical 
writers ; and it is but inevitable that a considerable part of tho 
information should obviously bo imparted at second hand. 

The most recent parts of the Encyclopaedia of the Natural 
Sciences (14), edited by ProfosBor Jiiger and his colleagues, 
contains tho continuation of tho treatises on botany and mathe- 
matics, and of the dictionary of zoology and anthropology. The 
lattor is laudably compact and condensed, but the mixture of the 
tribes of mankind with all manner of beasts, birds, and creeping 
things produces an almost grotesque 0 fleet. 

Mr. Carpenter’s little grammar of the Icelandic language, as now 
spoken and written (15), not only contains full grammatical rules, 
hut a chrestomathy and vocabulary, and is preceded by a brief 
but interesting sketch of the vicissitudes of the language. 

Tho most important articlo in the Rundschau (16) is the first 

art of a review, apparently by the same anonymous writer who 

as bo frequently exhibited his acquaintance with diplomatic 
secrets in this periodical, of the political career of the Marquis 
'VVielopolski, the well-intentioned but unsuccessful statesman who 
endeavoured to perform the part of a Polish Deak by mediating 
between his country and Russia. The author evidently considers 
that Wielopolski was right, aud that the Russian Government and 
his own countrymen displayed ,an equal want of intelligence in 
failing to enter into his ideas. Poland and Russia, he thinks, are 
equally necessary to each other. “The Age of Credit,” a locturo 
by a professor at Prague, pleads for an oxtension of tho facilities 
afforded by credit to the workiug classes, and is chiefly remarkable 
as another testimony to the depressed coudition of these classes in 
Germany. “ From Athens to Delphi ” and “ Flemish Studies ” 
are agreeable light reading ; the latter is especially concerned with 
the legends and folklore of the Flemings. 

(9) Die alien Germanen in der Universalaeachichte und Hire Eigenart. 
Veu F. Unlock. Wien: Holder. London: Williams A Norgate. 
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LORD BEACONSFIELD. 

A DAT or two ago there were two men in England 
known to the whole nation, and now there is only one. 
Itis vain for detractors to explain away an undisputed pre- 
eminence. The proper office of oriticism is to examine and 
explain the canses of Lord BeaOonrfield's extraordinary 
position during his later years. The lost two genoral 
elections, with their opposite results, were in popular esti- 
mation regarded as single combats between Lord Beacons- 
field and Mr. Gladstone. On both sides other eminent 
politicians were engaged ; but it was on the two lifelong 
rivals that general attention was fixed. That the antagon- 
ists were unequally * matched in knowledge of public 
business and finance, in sympathy with democratic aspira- 
tions, and even in oratorical power, was an additional 
proof of the hold which the less favoured competitor had 
acquirod on the national imagination. It has been for 
many years the fortune of Mr. Gladstone to swim with 
the stream, though skill and strength and courage to tread 
an opposing current would, in case of need, not have been 
wanting. Mr. Disraeli, of whom it was not the least 
achievement that ho made himself as well known by his 
later title as by his family name, scorned to owe nothing 
to luck. Though ho was born in tho upper middle class, 
his Jewish descont was an impediment to his rise; and, 
indeed, it might have rendered his career impossible but 
for his father's lucky quarrel with the authorities of tho 
Synagogue. In his after years Mr. Disuaeli was not 
tho selected nomineo of tho aristocratic party, though he 
led it for thirty years ; and lie never commanded the 
support of tho multi tnde. Ho had also the disadvantage, 
if not the defect, of provoking strong personal animosities. 
Among tho unwilling witnesses of his superiority are throe 
or four spiteful libellers, who devoted themsclvos dar- 
ing his lifetime to the ignoble task of writing hostile 
biographies of the leader whom they feared and hated. 
Mis own nature was neither malignant nor revengeful, and 
he not unfroquently won over formor antagonists whon 
occasions of hostility had become obsolete. One cause of 
his success was his apparent, and perhaps real, insensibility 
to attack. Those impassiuo features ollbrod no inducement 
to onltivate the dislike which is felt by those who have 
hurt an adversary. In more than oue sense ho seemed, 
like the Achilles of later fiction, to be invulnerable. His 
frequent inaccuracies and occasional contradictions of him- 
self, proceeding from imperfect knowledge or from in- 
difference, were never takon seriously. It was understood 
that he was occupied with the government of men or with 
the organization of a party, and that lio trusted to others 
the details of legislation. 

Excudent alii spirantia mollius rcra, 

Credo equldcm, vivos dueent de nmrmore valtus, 

Orabunt cauvus melius, eccliqu muliu 
Doacribont radio, ot aurgoutifi sidura dicent : 

Ti| regere imperio popuTos, liomanc, memento : 

H(6 tioi erunt urtus. 

Mr.' Disraeli nevor understood the details of political 
machinery; but he supplied tho motive power. Tho 
early part of his Parliamentary career »wos. devoted 
to the establishment of his own position, as the nccos- 
®^°P to his farther efforts. Tho leader of tho 
/forty to which ho attached himself endeavoured in 
U j>aiu to repress tho ambition of his unwelcome ally, 
/ until, as Lord Beaoonsfield records in his latest novel, 
u a gentleman who had neyor boon in oilioo” became 


Chancollor of tho Exchequer and Leader of tho Honso of 
Commons. During the remainder of his life, Lord Derby 
was guided and controlled by the astute and daring 
lieutenant who was destined to bo his political heir. It 
was to Mr. Disraeli that the Conservative party was in- 
debted for its roliof from the dead weight of Protectionist 
pledges. The opponents who denounced a cynical breach 
of consistency well knew that ho bad no economic con vie* 
tions to repudiate. In common with a statesman extremely 
unlike himself, he regarded as of secondary importance tho 
special issues which were involved in succossivo political 
contests. The first object of both was that the Queen’s 
“ Government should bo carriod on ” ; and, in tho later 
case, that tho Conservative party should not be perma- 
nently excluded from pqwer. ^ 

On many important occasions Mr. Disraeli displayed 
wisdom and patriotism. It was undor his direction that 
tho Opposition maintained throughout tho Crimean War a 
critical attitude which neither impeded the action of tho 
Government nor offered encouragement to tho enemy. It 
would not have been difficult to stimulate popular indig- 
nation against Ministers of whom sorno prosecuted a war 
which they disapproved, while others were intriguing 
against thoir colleagues iu promotion of their own personal 
interests. Mr. Disraeli brought bis own followers through 
the crisis without impeachment of tho character of tho 
party, and with the credit of having in no instance com- 
promised tho national interests for purposes of ambition. 
Tho war had been ended for one or two years when Mr. 
Disraeli organized the coalitions which forced Lord Pal- 
merston on the* first occasion to dissolve nnd^gn the second 
to resign. Of all tho confederates, indudifig Lord John 
Russell, Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Gladstone, it may be said 
that tho Conservative chiefs wore tho ledst inexcusable. 
It was perhaps not unfortunate for Mr. Disraeli that 
ho was three times the real head of Administrations 
which had no majority in tho House of Commons. Ho 
had a salUcient reason for abstaining from legislation 
which was not tho direction in which liis gouins lay. 
In or out of ofiico ho impressed friends and enemies 
aliko with belief in his powers. At a time when faction 
was less violent and less supreme thafcut proseut, Mr. 
Bright truly assured a meeting of his^bnstitnents that 
Mr. Disraeli stood by the head and^Houlders higher 
than his political allies. In his letters Bi rd Palmerston 
often recognizes the ability and the fairBlb of the leader 
of the Opposition. One of the great<jB services which 
Lord Bkacoxsfield has rendered to hiiTcohntry was tho 
steady pressure which he exercised both on his followers 
and his opponents iu favour of neutrality during the 
American Civil War. Nearly all tho Conservative party 
sympathized with tho cause of tho South ; and yet, from 
tho boginning of the war to tho end, Mr. Disraeli pre- 
vented tho introduction of any motion which tended to 
interference. It was well known that tho three principal 
Ministers wero adverse to the Northern cause, though Sir 
G. Lewis was supported by a majority of the Cabinet in 
resistance to a dangerous policy. At a later period Mr. 
Disraeli’s unrivalled influence alone reconciled tho Opposi- 
tion to the two Irish Bills which conld not prndently be re- 
sisted whon they had once been carried by large majorities 
in the House of Commons. With the adroit co-operation 
of Lord Cairns he indaced tho Honso of Lords to pass 
tho Bill for tho abolition of tho Irish Chnrch Establish- 
ment, iu Yiolutiou of tho strongest prejudices, and in spito 
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W* legitimate doubts of the beneficial tendencies of tho 
jneanure. It is desirable that a statesman should bo a 
competent judge of economic and social measures ; but 
it is morp > # important that he should possess the 
faculty of ruling men. Dispassionate historians will 
admit that, while Lord Beaconsfield has always boen the 
real us well as the titular leader of his parly, he 1ms on 
many occasions savod Ihoin from scrions errors, though he 
has, in his turn, undoubtedly committed mistakes. 

It would not bo convenient at tho present moment to 
stir the hot ashes of recent controversy. Political passions 
have not subsided to the cairn which befits a funeral cele- 
bration. Yet it may be said, without, fear of contradic- 
tion, that in his conductor foreign affairs Lord Beacons- 
FlKLU was for once thoroughly in earnest. IT is participation 
in domestic u flairs had often included au clement of 
ironical contempt. In dealing with questions of pence and 
war ho wus zealously devoted to tho cause of national 
honour and greatness. An unfriendly satirist once said 
that his familiar (lemon had deserted him ns noon as lie 
became serious and disinterestedly patriotic. It was un- 
likely that he should retain life and vigour long enough 
to retrieve the reverses which ended in his retirement 
from office. Tho regret which is now caused by his loss 
is suggested, not by his political triumphs or defeats* but 
by his genius and his force of character, Thero is no 
more wholesome and natural feeling than admiration of 
great ability. Lord Beaco.wsfilld’s political connexions 
excluded him from tho enthusiastic applause of tho 
great mass of Englishmen ; and yet he was always 
regarded with good will and indulgence. Political 
zealots recoivo their good tilings in the form of hearty 
sympathy from tho vulgar, with which they are identified 
in opinion and in feeling. A largo and humorous intelli- 
gence receives credit for capacity to recognize its own 
shortcomings. It was always probable that Lord 
Beacons field would bo tho first to snfilc at any incidental 
blunder into which ho might be betrayed. His writings 
would alono have made tho reputation of ail ordinary 
man. As literary compositions, they wore better than his 
speeches, and they wore still more fully replete with 
imagination and wit. If tho political novels are in purpose 
too didactic, the doctrines which they inculcato are easily 
forgotten in tho play of character and fancy. The moral 
of Taitcrcd and tho moral of Gulliver's Travels may bo 
equally neglected by the judicious reader. Lord Beacons- 
field will not be remembered by any special doctrine, 
though ho promulgated many political propositions, llis 
main achievement in that for moro than a generation he 
led a great party and shared largely in the government of 
the nation. 


C A NBA II Alt, 

T HE city and district of Candaliar have already made 
good their claim to rank among tho places known as 
graves of reputations. Tho reputation of Lord IIartington 
lor 6ooing all sides of a question, of Sir Charles Djlke for 
care in ascertaining the trustworthiness of statements made 
to influence the votes of the Houso of Commons, of tho 
officials of the Lidia Oflico generally for locking after im- 
portant docuumts which the Government has promised 
to produce, all lie buried somewhere about tho Douraneo 
capital. But the largest contingent to tho inhabitants of 
tho Candaliar reputation-cemetery has undoubtedly been 
furnished by. the military profession. From the time 
of Sir Donald Stewart’s departure to tho time of Sir 
Frederick Rouerts’s arrival tho history of the military 
operations at Candahur was one long tissuo of blunders 
and misfortunes relievod only by the gallantry of tho 
06th and tho artillery at Mai wand. That unfortunate 

battle, and tho hardly less nnfortunuto sortie daring the 
siege, probably represent a point of professional misman- 
agement lower even than that of tho operations round 
Laing's Nek. Although tho Government of India could 
not bo entirely acquitted of the disaster of Maiwand, it 
was certainly duo directly to the ill luck or tho miscon- 
duct of persons on tho spot. Ever since tho battle, ac- 
cording to an unfortunate habit of English military 
arrangements, a kind of squabble has been going on for 
the apportionment of this particular blame. It ^ill be 
remembered that tho Indian Comx^ander-in-OW** 
plained bitterly, and justly, of the unsatisfactory 
the official accounts of the battle. It waa appa: 


that something must be done, and various inquiries were 
held, arranged, or promised. Nothing, however, oame of 
them but two courts-martial, which tried two. regimental 
officers, Major Currie and Colonel MALCOUrfoN, ter mis- 
behaviour in face of the enemy. Had these officers been 
found guilty, the result would have been snffioiently un- 
satisfactory. That they have been honoarably acquitted 
makes the matter almost more unsatisfactory still. For, 
although the principle — un violated iu all our disasters of 
tho last year or twd— 1 that the cpnduot and courage of . 
subordinate officers can be depended upon without fear or 
dimit has been once more established, it is to bo feared 
that the inferences as to the conduct, if not the ooarag* < 
of superior officors, compensate for this satisfaction. ' 

Tho otiquotto which in such cases makes the command- V 
ing ofliccr tho chief witness for the prosecution, if not the 
actual prosecutor, is a just one, no doubt, but it has its 
inconvonienccs. For it is almost impossible for|m acquittal 
to be attained without damage to the character of the 
person who holds this invidious position. The trial of 
Major Currie, ami still more that of Colonol Malcolmson, 
has certainly had that result. General Burrows and his 
Cavalry Brigadier, General Nuttall, practically undertook 
in these trials to prove that the misconduct of their 
officers made it impossible for them to save the day. Not 
only did they fail to show this, but their cross-examination 
brought out all sorts of things of a very unpleasant cha- 
racter which can hardly bo left unsettled, and which yet 
are most unsavoury to inquire into. We need not attack 
much importance to some of tho personal imputations 
made. That ono account represents Goneral Burrows as 
having come out of action in tho placid onjoyment of a 
cheroot, while another represents him as having been in- 
sensible across another officer’s horse, will not surprise the 
student of military history. Mollwilz, Waterloo, Bala- 
clava, scores and hundreds of other instances occur to tho 
memory, and make tho most laborious inquirer despair 
of making accounts tally. General Nuttall’b personal 
bravery is, we believe, beyond question, and his conduct 
under Sir Frederick Uoiieuts redeemed more or less fully 
any deficiency of tho qualities of a Goneral which he 
may have shown at Maiwand. But his own unlucky 
admission, made long ago, that the cavalry were 44 out 
“ of hand,” and that they would not 41 charge home,” 
seems to make an attempt to criminate regimental officers 
idle on the face of it. For it must bo remembered that 
tho force under General Nijttall's command, though it 
was dignified by the titlo of a brigade, was not composed of 
many different regiments, for the individual leading of which 
tho Brigadier was bound to rely on colonels and majors. 

It was, indeed, made up of moro than one corps; but it 
was notnumerically stronger than a single cavalry regiment 
in most armies, and conld certainly have been 44 iu band ” to 
Genoral Nuttall himself, if to anybody. The incidental 
evidence against General Burrows was much more damaging 
than that against his second-in-command. The statements 
made were not themselves the subject of cross-examina- 
tion, and should, therefore, be accepted with reserto. 
But, if oven part of them is true, the General showed 
both at the mutiny on the Helmund and at Maiwand 
itself a want of head which, except by some extraordinary 
favour of fortune, made disaster tolerably certain. Tho 
ovents themselves gave bat too strong suspicion of this, 
and it is in the last degree unfortunate that the pro- 
ceedings resorted to by the General to clear his own 
reputation at the exponBo of others should have resulted 
only in the strengthening of that suspicion. 

While this unpleasant affair has been going on a good 
deal of interest has been felt in the possible compromise as 
to the abandonment of the Candahar district. According to 
the Calcutta Correspondent of tho Times — a strong partisan, 
it is truo, but also an exceedingly well-informod person — 
tho greatest pressure is being put on the home Govern- 
ment to moderate the ardour of their scuttling. For tho 
present, we are told, not merely are Pishin and the Thall- 
Chotiali route to bo occupied, but an advanced post is to 
bo maintained at Chaman, the half-way house between 
Quetta and Candahar, so as to command the Khojak 
passes. The' news seems almost too good to be true, but 
its truth is not wholly impossible. Even Lord Hartington’s 
stolid resolution must feel how exceedingly awkward it r 
to have obtained the Candahar division by something mo^ 
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yfm&un Stokes, and Mr. Gibbs). The general tendency 
of these powerful arguments of the members of the Indian 
Council was in favour rather of Pishin than of Candahar, 
and it may be acknowledged that the great mass of quali- 
fied military opinion tends the same way. It is under- 
stood, also, that perhaps the greatest authority on the 
actual question, Sir Robert Sandeman, who is now in 
England, has made personal representations to the India 
Office on the importance of retaining all that is necessary 
to make Quetta thoroughly tenable. It need hardly bo said 
that no reasonable person will be disposed to taunt the Go- 
vernment with inconsistency if, at the eleventh hour, they 
condescend to listen to reason. In politics, oven moro than 
^elsewhere, half a loaf is better than no bread, and a Into 
and ungracious concession in matters of real national 
importance ought novor to be treated scornfully because 
it is ungracious and because it is late. It is not at all 
unnatural Ahat certain members of the Radical party, who 
have been accustomed to look at foreign policy merely as a 
convenient arena for party strife, should fail to understand 
that other people caro very little for dialectic victory or 
for triumph in a division of the House of Commons, pro- 
vided the interests of the Empire are safeguarded. These 
other people, though they may be somewhat suspicious of 
the chance of resipiscence on tlio part of the Government, 
would bo unfeignodly glad of it. The certainty, or all but 
oertainty, of a Russian annexation on t lie north of Persia, 
extending almost to the frontiers of Afghanistan, the 
reported troubles in Herat, and the very lukewarm welcome 
which has been accorded to the Am leu's representatives 
in Candahar itself, mako a complete withdrawal from 
the border of Afghanistan not so much imprudence as 
madness. It is unfortunately a madness of which a Go- 
vernment with Mr. Gladstone at its head is fully capable. 
But Borne consolation may bo found in tho fact that the 
passion for scuttling has since the abandonment of Can- 
dahar was decided upon found another vent for itself. 
When Mr. Gladstone and his Ministry resolved to abandon 
Afghanistan, they had not realized tho possibility of aban- 
doning tho Transvaal. It iB but roasonablo that in the 
enjoyment of this greater luxury they should consent to 
forego a part at least of tho lesser, especially after their 
victory in the House of Commons. It will always be 
possible to quote that triumph — without, of course, any 
pedantic references to tho methods by which iL was ob- 
tained — even if Pishin and the approaches to Candahar 
are not finally relinquished. 


.THE LAND BILL. 

A MEETING of Ulster representatives of Tenant- 
Right Associations has, as might bo expected, passed 
resolutions in approval of Mr. Gladstone's Land Bill. The 
supporters of the Government in England fool or profess 
satisfaction at the testimony which is thus given to the 
soundness of the measure. As tho meeting avowedly con- 
sidered only tho interest of tho proposed recipients of 
» legislative bounty, its decision only proves that tho tenants 
will gain largely at the expense of the landowners. A 
forcible transfer of property from one class to anolhor is 
neoessarily welcome to the recipients. It would be moro 
to the purpose to show that tho victims of expropriation 
are in any degreo reconciled to their loss. Tho only sulli- 
eient excuse which can bo given for such a proposal is 
that it is tho alternative of greater evilB. As a precedent 
it is purely mischievous, by shaking the confidence which 
has hitherto been felt in all rights of ownership. Tho 
mischief which results from even the unintentional recog- 
nition of a vieions doctrine has been abundantly illus- 
trated by the consequences of the Act of 1870. Mr. Glad- 
stone then repeatedly asserted both that tho tenant would 
acquire no right of ownership, and that tho whole 
measure was exclusively justified by exceptional circum- 
stances. He now admits with a light heart that the 
occupier became under tho Act a part-owner ; and 
English and Scotch agitators, following in liis foot- 
steps, threaten the early extension of the doctrine 
of spoliation to all the land in the Unitod Kingdom, 
f Occupiers whose possession of tho land arises wholly 
,jf : •vpm deliberate and perhaps recent contract argue that 
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Continental Communism; and meetings of artisans will, 
like the Ulster Tenant-Right Associations, condescend to 
applaud legislation for the sacrifice of capital to the snp* 
posed interests of labour. In 1870 the landlords j»aid ft 
fine of many millions sterling for the alleged security of 
tho remainder of their proporty. Thoy are now to be 
mulcted to a larger amount without any pretence of cor- 
responding benefit to themselves. From the first olause 
of the Bill to tho last there is no montion of anything in 
the nuturo of compensation. Thcro can be little doubt 
that the pecuniary rights which tho landlords retain will 
bo exposed to additional risk. Mr. C. Russell at tho 
Belfast mooting was careful to remind the tenant-farmers 
that they owed tho liberal provisions of tho Bill 
to the violence of tho Land League. Mr. Parnell long 
since anticipated tho statement by assuring his followers 
that tho Government measure would be liberal in pro- 
portion to their turbulent activity during the winter. 
Hereafter landlords without duties, and with tho solitary 
right of receiving their diminished incomes, will bo ex- 
posed without defence to tho attacks of demagogues. It 
will ho easy to cxcito prejudice against absentee annuitants 
who contribute nothing to tho cultivation of tho soil. 
Indeed Mr. W. li. Gladstone, in a speech at Nantwich, 
taunted holders under tho Lauded Estates Court with 
their undoubted purposo of regarding their purchases as in- 
vestments. Tho abolition of landlordism, as it is called by 
Mr. Russell’s Land League friondB, can only be effected by 
degrees. Tho present Bill, when it comes into operation, 
will have established tho principle that privato rights may 
bo confiscated for supposed public benefit without Any 
pretence of compensation. It is highly probable that 
periods of distress will recur at intervals ; and the rent will 
again bo regarded ns the fund most readily applicable to 
tho purposes of relief. \ 

One of tho many evil consequences of anomalous legis- 
lation is that a sacrifice to popular clamour tends to 
become irrevocable. Mr. Gladstone's bid for trauquillity 
in Ireland will bo henceforth regarded as the minimum of 
concession. Not only the agitators of tho Land Leagne, 
but the more respectable advocates of the claims of the 
tenants, bavo begun to suggest improvements in tho Bill, 
of course with exclusive regard to the interests of the 
occupiers. O110 of these suggestions is that the judicial 
administration, which is of tho essence of tho Bill, Bhall 
not be entrusted to the County Court judges, who aro 
accused of imperfect acquaintance with tho relations 
affecting the land. Tho real objection to tho tribunals is 
that they might probably be impartial, and that they 
would bo guidod by tho rules of law. As there will bo 
many thousands of litigated cases, it is clearly impossible 
that tho Central Commission should act as a Court of 
First lnstunco ; nor, indeed, would its intervention be 
desirable, if only one of tho threo Commissioners is to bo a 
[ lawyer. If the Couuty Courts are set aside, the powor of 
arbitration must be vested in surveyors and in land-agcnto 
of an inferior class, tho higher ranks of tho profession 
being generally occupiod by tho representatives of tho 
landlords. It will probably not be at present suggested that 
tenant-farmers should bo employed to adjudicate between 
their neighbours and the owners of the soil. 

Tho Bill in its present form supplies ample material for 
tho ao uteri ess of legal interpreters ; and some of tho cIuusga 
are so obscuro as to countenance the rumour that Mr. 
Gladstone was himself chief draughtsman. No two com- 
mentators scorn to agreo as to tho meaning of tho funda- 
mental provision for the assessment of a fair rent. Tho 
Court is directed “ to havo regard to the tenant’s in- 
“ tcrest, estimated with reference either to tho Ulster 
“ custom, or to tho scale of compensation for disturbance.' 9 
Tho former altcrnativo might by itself bo approximately 
intelligible. Tho Court would award such a roi|t as would 
leave unaltered tho value of tho tenant-right which existed 
before tho passing of tho Act. There might be soino 
difficulty in tho application of tho rule, but tho principle 
of valuation seems not unjust. The reference to compen- 
sation for disturbance is moro perplexing. The amount of 
compensation ought in theory to vary in proportion to the 
rent ; and it may bo roughly estimated at a fourth, or, in 
somo instances, at a third, of the value of tho fee simple. 
If tho Court is to doduct a third or fourth of tho annual 
vabj^befovo fixing tho rent, tho epithot “ fair ” is ex- 
tho Bill fft nsu * tab k 9 & is difficult to construe tho clauso 

meat in aQC0 withtoommon sense or justice. Mr. Gladstone 
’ 3ely intend, while he establishes tenant-right fur the 
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first time in tliree-fonrtfcs of Ireland, to define its value as 
equivalent to tho amount of compensation for disturbance. 

Lord Monteagle, who has since the beginning of tho 
controversy advocated the doctrines which &ro now em- 
bodied in the Dill, publishes an ingenions explanation of 
tho doubtful danse. In his opinion, 14 the question for the 
Court would be, not 4 what portion of tho fee-Bimple 
44 4 bolongs to tlio tenant as Ins interest/ but 4 can the 
44 4 touani at such and such a rent sell his interest for as 
44 4 much as the disturbance scale would give him ? ’ And 
41 the answer, if £he rent was fair, would certainly be, 
41 4 Yes, and more.* ” Lord Monteagle adds that on his 
Limerick estate there is no tenant-right, except wlmt he 
b&s voluntarily created by giving tbirty-ouo yoar leasos, 
with right of sale. Several of his leases were sold ia 1879 
and 1SS0 for sums exceeding the amount of compensation 
for disturbance as proposed by the Bill. 44 Tho disturb. 
44 ance scale/’ ho concludes, 44 seems to me to be 
44 referred to as a rough mcasuro of what I havo 
44 called this dormant tonant-right, in tho absence 
44 of Ulster custom or tho like.” Tho most ad- 
missible argument which can bo urged in favour 
of any provision of tho Bill is that it renders 
ootqpulsory the hitherto voluntary practice of a pru- 
dent and liboral landlord. Lord Moni eagle’s equation 
between disturbance and actual, though unrecognized, 
tenant-right seems to bo in somo degree casual or arbitrary ; 
but it is possible that ho may havo solved Mr. Gladstone’s 
puzzle correctly, though ho will do well to obtain, if 
possible, a more intelligible version of the clause. Obscure 
language used by a legislator who calmly admits that he 
gave the tenants a share of tho land without intending it, 
is at tho s&rne time characteristic and dangcrons. Honost 
and intelligent apologists for tho Bill render a service to 
tho public interest by facilitating an acquiescence which 
may perhaps bo indispensable. It may be an unwelcome 
duty to pay at onco tho exorbitant prico of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Sibylline books. The Irish tenants cannot bo expected to 
abato any part of tho demand which is conceded by a 
Minister with an overwhelming majority at his back. 
Submission to irresistible force would be rendered 
more endurable by proof that tho wrong suffered by tho 
landlords is comparatively moderate. Duly political purists 
contend that an intrinsically unjust measure ought to bo 
rejected, even when those who snffor by its provisions con- 
sider the compromise unavoidable. The Opposition has 
hitherto displayed commondablo moderation in suspending 
its judgment on the Bill, and its leaders will perhaps bo 
well advised in not dividing on the second reading. Somo 
of tho clauses in tho Bill are not intrinsically unjust, and 
the least objectionable portion of the whole relates to the 
advance of public monoy for the purchase of land. The 
apprehension that the annual payments by the purchasers 
would not bo secure is probably exaggerated. English 
and Scotch popular opinion, which is ad verso to the land- 
lords as an aristocratic minority, would perhaps favour tho 
rigorous exaction of debts due to the Treasury, as long as 
taxation is not wholly and iiually dissociated from repre- 
sentation and from political power. 


THE TUNIS EXPEDITION. % 

T HE preparations for tho French invasion of Tunis are 
now so far complcto that, at tho date of tho most recent 
advices, the foremost columns were iu sight of the camp 
fires of the Kroumirs. As a preliminary to furthor opera- 
tions the Fronch have deoided to occupy the little island 
of Tab&rka, situated at less than half a mile from the coast 
of Tunis, and eight miles from the nearest point of 
cria. A French vessel of war was sent to examine 
this part of the coast, and to select a spot for landing 
troops, if a-landing should bo thought advisable. As the 
vessel passed Tabarka it was fired on, although no damage 
was done. Tabarka is held, not by the Kroumirs, but by 
soldiers of tho Bby ; and, if the soldiers of the Bet have 
fired on tho French, and the French are going to occupy 
an island held by the Bey’s soldiers, it is difficult to see 
in what sense the Bby and Franoe are not at war. But 
the Bey has adopted the politic course of denyiug alto- 
gether that a shot was fired from Tabarka, and, if his 
garrison retires before the French arrive, peace may still 
be held officially to continuo. Tho Bet’s small force, sent 
from Tunis under his brother, is marchjpg in the direc- 
tion of the Kroumir territory, and the Bey announces 


himself os very mueh pleased with the cordial reception 
which the inhabitants of tbe districts through which hie 
force is passing give to his soldiers. This cordiality is 
evidently due to tbe belief of the inhabitants that tbe 
soldiers of the Bey are going to help the Kroumirs, and 
fight the French. But the Bey gives official assorauoes that 
nothing of the kind is intended, and that bis soldiers are 
not going either to help the Kroumirs or to attack them. 
They aro to maintain au attitude of dignified neutrality, 
and to watch tbe French and the Kroumirs fighting out 
their difference. Tbe French expeditionary force is put 
down at 20,000 men, and is under tbe command of 
General Fobgkmql, the most advanced column being cony- 
xnauded by General Vincendon. How many Kroamirsv^, 
there are to fight tho French is probably unknown to the ** 
Fronch commanders, and is certainly unknown to out- 
siders. They seem to grow in numbers, as tbe French 
want to have an enemy respectable enough to justify the 
magnitude of an expedition which nominally is only going 
to chastise a clan of mountain robbers ; and the amount of 
Kroumir fighting mon has now been run up to 15,000. 
Even, however, if this is an exaggeration devised for speoial 
purposes, the prudence of the French in operating with a 
largo force if thoy are to operate at all is obvious. The- 
French Government, although it may be quite sincere in 
saying that it has no wish to attaok the Bey or oooupjr 
his capital, has many excellent reasons for wishing, if 
possible, to avoid anything like a oheck. As a rule, France, 
like other groat Powers dealing with barbarians on their 
own soil, like Russia and like England, is accustomed to 
receive temporary checks, and not much to mind them. 
The great Power successfully uses after a certain delay more* 
of its strength, and tho chock is retrieved. The history 
of tho French occupation of Algeria has been a history of 
small disasters repaired at the cost of much money 
and many lives by great successes. Franco has hitherto 
thought little of temporary checks at tho hands of African 
Arabs. It now has a now and sudden apprehension of the 
possible consequences of n check. It has reasons, partly 
Military and partly political, for desiring that the work it 
has to do should be done quickly and effectually, and that 
this feeling should prevail throws much light on the 
character and bearings of tho expedition, when viewed 
as an expedition merely meant to put down the Kroumirs. 

If it was intended to do great things ultimately, to ad- 
vance on Tunis and bring tho Bey to submission, tho force 
employed would certainly not be largo, nor tho desire of 
tho French for rapid success at all singular. But tho 
Frenchmen who assert most positively that nothing moro 
than tho punishment of a robber-tribo is contemplated 
are os eager to finish with tbe Kroumirs os if a great 
thing was meditated, and they naturally have some special 
reasons for an eagerness which seems at first sight out of 
harmony with the very limited purpose which is said to 
be alone in view. 


The military reasons for desiring a speedy and complete 
success refer partly to Algeria and partly to Tunis. There 
is always a danger that if the Algerian Arabs saw a obanco 
of rising they would rise, and although they would be 
put down in the long run, it might cost France a serious * 
effort to put them down. The French Government is 
perpetually alive to tho insecurity of itB tenure of Algeria. 
There are so many Arabs and so few Frenohmen. There 
is so much military expenditure to hold a country by 
which few individual Frenchmen profit. How acutely this 
is felt is shown by a proposal which tbe present Govern- 
ment has under its consideration. It contemplates the ex- 
penditure of no less than two millions sterling to coax 
new French settlers to go to Algeria. Individual French- 
men may beproadof their country having what they think 
a magnificent possession, but personally thoy prefer not 
going there. As they will not go to Algeria as a matter 
of pleasure or business, they are to be paid to go there. 
This State is to buy colonists who aro to be engaged in 
the useful, but arduous, task of ovorawing their wild 
neighbours. Hitherto schemes of this sort have not proved 
very successful ; for, although Frenchmen have been found 
to take money to go to Algeria, they cannot be got to stay 
there when they have gone. In the next place, although 
the Bey may be too frightened to oppose the French 
openly, his subjects may be in a afferent humour. 
They do not like foreigners coming into their country,' , 
and they hate with a special and Darning hatred those 
foreigners when they are Christians. A rising of the 
Tunisian population is more than possible if the Krou- 
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mira are not easily beaten. The Bet has not only 
formally protested to foreign Powers against the French 
invasion, bat has alleged that he oannot answer for the 
aafoty of foreign residents in his dominions, and espeoially 
in his capital, if the patriotic and religions indignation of 
his subjects is* once awakened. To this the French 
Government has given the simple answer that, if any 
foreigners are injared, it will hold the Bet himself and bis 
Prime Minister personally responsible. This has had, at 
least for the moment, the desired effect. The Bet now 
thinks that he can protect foreign residents, and the 
foreign residents seem to think they may go on in comfort 
and security if the Bet is to be deposed, unless he manages 
to make them safe. But, although the Bet may be 
strong enough to maintain order in his capital, be is 
oertainly net strong enough, and cannot be expected to 
restrain those of his more distant subjects who may wish 
to join the ranks of the combatants against a foreign in- 
vasion. The Tunisian Arabs wonld, of course, be subdued 
in the long run by France, but France would liavo a new, 
a vexations, and even an odious business to get through. 
To punish the Kroumirs, and moro or less to frighten the 
Bet, is within the presont French programme. To con- 
quer the Tunisian Arabs is not. The obvious way of pre- 
venting tliiB new difficulty arising is to give it no timo to 
arise. ' If the Kroumirs are decisively beaten boforo tho 
adjacent population forms any serious purpose of resist- 
ance, it will not resist. But a lingoring war — if a contest 
between Franco and tho Kroumirs can be called a war — 
wonld open tho way to projects of general resistance 
which might gradually assume a serious shape. 

The political reasons for desiring immediate success are 
still moro urgent. This is the first occasion on which a 
French army has soon real warfaro since the army was re- 
modelled after tho Gorman war. For ten years Franco 
has boon spending largely and working continuously to 
get an army unliko the army which was crushed at 
Gravelotte and Sedan — an army much larger, better 
organized, better equipped, and bettor lod. Franco and 
Europe arc now to soe what this new army is worth, and 
what are tho practical fruits of so much troublo and 
money. The present French army is, too, in an espe- 
cial sense tho army of tho Republicans, and both 
Republicans and their enemies are koonly watching 
what this now army can do. A chock to tho army 
wonld bo a chock to the Republic. And the military 
authorities liavo frankly accepted tho challenge to 
show on fair terms what the average of the French army 
is like. They have not sent a picked body of men, or 
mon only who have been long with tho colours. They 
have Bent troops from all parts of France, and have 
among them sent men or boys who have only been months 
with their regiments. Local observers pronounce that the 
expeditionary force, as seen on the spot, is a force of groat 
promise. The mon are strong, healthy, intelligent, mid 
longing to fight ; tho officers aro on tho most friendly 
torrns with the men, and aro anxiously attentive to their' 
wants. Some young recruits have shown a want of 
marching power, and have dropped behind undor tho 
trial of an African sun. But, in one way, it may 
bo said that tho presonco of such men in tlio force 
only makes it a more faithful representative of the 
army at large. There must bo young immature re- 
cruits in every army that is based on tho supposition 
that every fighting man in tho country is to fight. And 
just as, in order that the general character of tho army 
may be reflected in tho expeditionary force, it is fair that 
there ahonld bo a certain proportion of young recruits, so 
is it fair, for tho sumo purpose, that tho expeditionary 
force should be large, for tho largeness of the army is its 
presont chief characteristic. As tho forco is typical 
of the army, both in its composition and its bizc, 
any appearance of inefficiency in the field would be 
more than usually mortifying to the Government 
which has creatod, and is responsible for, tho army. 
Then, again, in tho field of home politics, the Govern- 
ment has strong motives for wishing to got its Tnnis 
business ovor as early as possible. The whole scheme of 
tho invasion is fiercely attacked, as everything the 
Government does is attacked, by its habitual opponents. 
The Bonapartists say that it is a clnmsy imitation of the 
expeditions of the Empire which tho Republicans have so 
ficrcoly denounced. The Extreme Left say that it is not 
only a wicked waste of the money of the taxpayers, is 
at bottom a manoeuvre of stock-jobbers. What they mean 


when they say this is that last summer a group of French 
financiers bought Tunisian bonds when they were verv 
low, and have run them up since on the credit of a French 
intervention, and tho facile calumny of French criticism 
finds in these financiers the wirepullers of the Government. 
Tho Ministry ean afford to despise idle tales of* this sort* 
but it cannot avoid seeing that the best way to scatter 
criticism and rumour to the winds would be to get through 
its work rapidly, and to bo able to say that criticism and 
rumour referred to a thing that was past. If it is possible, 
it would bo in the highest degree convenient to the 
Ministry that a tolling stroke should have been delivered 
before the Chamber meets again in three weeks’ time ; and 
it would be not only inconvoniont, but even dangerous, to 
it if the session closed and the preparations for the new 
general election had to bo made while a state of things 
half peace, half war, very costly, and not very creditable v 
was dragging on in Tnnis. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

T HERE is no use in an indefinite prolongation of 
criticism on the conduct and termination of the petty 
war with the Boers. It is not likely that tho respective 
partisans of national self-assertion and national self- 
abnegation should in tbo course of further contro- 
versy approach to an agreement. Politicians, like all 

others engaged in practical occupations, must accept 
accomplished facts whether thoy like them or not. The 
feelings which have been aroused by the conduct of 
the Government will find expression soon after the meet- 
ing of Parliament; and Mr. Gladstone’s announcement 
that he will not take an apologotic tone portends some 
bitterness of discussion ; but a vote of censure on a 
Government with a majority of 150 is a hopeless experi- 
ment. The Opposition will have to console themselves for 
defeat by the knowledge that a large number of Ministerial 
supporters secretly share their own feeling of anger and 
humiliation. It is possible that tho Government may by 
that time bo enabled to furnish tho country with antheutio 
information os to tho present condition and future pros- 
pects of the Transvaal or of its loyal inhabitants. Tlio 
English Government cannot honourably repudiate its en- 
gagements to settlers and traders who invested their 
capital in the province after Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
declaration that tlio territory was permanently annexed to 
the Empire. 

When the peace was hastily patched up, tho Ministry 
apparently forgot that there were other parties concerned in 
the settlement of difficulties besides the Government and 
tho insurgents. Nearly all tho local trade is in the hands 
of Englishmen, who consequently form tho principal popu- 
lation of the towns and villages. There are also pro- 
prietors and tenant farmers, some of them of Butch 
nationality, who havo an undoubted claim either to pro- 
tection or to componsation. It is said that in some * 
instances the loyal residents havo been expelled from their 
forms either during tho short war or after the eonolasion 
of peace. There ought to be no question of compensation 
in money, because there is no pretext for ejecting peace- 
able purchasers or lessees. The disturbance of storekeepers 
and jobbers would be still moro wanton, especially as the 
Butch farmers are not inclined to settlo in tho towns or to 
engage in commercial pursuits. It is possible that Borne 
accounts of the violence and injustice of the victorious 
Boors may be exaggerated, or that thoir misconduct may 
bo partial and exceptional. Nothing which the English 
Government can do will tend so directly to an equitable 
arrangement as an exhibition of irrcsistiblo force within 
reach of the Transvaal. It is true that the timidity which 
has been already displayed may probably tend to reassure the 
violent party. If Sir Evelyn Wood’s advice had beeu followed, 
the Government by a delay of two or three weeks might 
have dictated a reasonable settlement, instead of depend- 
ing on uncortaiu negotiation. It is comparatively satis- 
factory to remember that the greater part of the reinforce- 
ments which wore sent from England are still in South 
Africa. I11 ease of need Sir Evelyn Wood could dispose 
of a forco of 10,000 men, whose sorvices will not be re- 
quired if the Boers are impressed with a belief that the 
English Government is in earnest. That with such a 
force am English general ahonld have pledged himself not 
to occupy a position within the Queen’s dominions is not 
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the less humiliating because it is to be defended by kpolo- 
gies which are not to bo apologetic. 

The irritation with which tho newe of the peace was re- 
ceived by tho English population of tho Cape Colony indi- 
cates, among other things, tho absence of serious alarm at 
tho threats of the insurgents and their allies. The decla- 
ration of some of the Boor leaders that they wore about 
to establish the independence of all tho Sonth African 
provinces seems to havo produced no effect on tho loyal 
colonists. They are much more disturbed by the recogni- 
tion oven in a roraotc territory of tho supremacy of tho rival 
race. For the present there is happily no appearance of a 
serious fond between the English and tho Dutch inhabi- 
tants of the colony. A possible change of Ministry at tho 
Cape bears no resemblance to an impending revolution. 
The threatened attack on Mr. Spijigm, who has now en- 
joyed an unusually long tenure of oflicc, may perhaps have 
some connexion with tlie untoward events in tho Trans- 
vaal ; but it is more naturally explained by tho tedious 
progress of the llasuto war. The Colonial Government 
is wholly responsible for tho rupture, which would not 
have been precipitated if Mr. Siiuoo and his colleagues 
had anticipated tho obstinate resistance of the natives to 
disarmament. The Dutch colonists havo never heartily 
supported the policy of tho Government, and tho burden 
of the actual contest bus fallen on tho English volunteers. 
The next election will probably turn on the question of 
the Basnto war, while it will at tho samo time be a trial 
of strength between tho Eastern and Western provinces. 
The Imperial Government and its representative can well 
afford to bo neutral. The war with tho Basutos has been 
to a certain extent undertaken aud prosecuted for the 
purpose of assorting colonial independence. Tho Cape 
Ministry from the first announced the not discreditable 
resolution to bring tho war to a close by their own un- 
assisted efforts. The aid of Imperial troops was of course 
not gratuitously lendored ; but, if it had been offered, it 
would probably have been rejected. From time to time 
Lord Kimberley formally reserved to himself the right of 
intervening on due occasion for the protection of tho 
natives, but his claim was never acknowledged by the 
Colonial Government, and it is evidently destined to bo 
inoperative. When the Basutos are finally subdued, the 
victors will, without risk of interference, dispose of tho 
spoils. If it was intended that the Imperial Government 
should permanently protect the natives, the colonists 
ought not to have been invested with tho privileges of 
responsible government. It has never boon found possible 
to eombino the exercise of any kind of Imperial control 
with the modern form of colonial independence. 

Tho abandonment of the right and duty of protecting 
the natives from the possiblo oppression of their white 
neighbours may perhaps not bo eventually injurious to 
their interests. The Colonial Government has been justly 
proud of its success in dealing with tho tribes on tho 
northern and eastern frontier. Friendly natives living in 
tho colony aro not oven excluded from equal political 
rights, though it is necessary to take care that they shall 
not aoquiro oven local predominance. The franchise has 
been fixed at such a level us to admit a few of the most 
prosperous and intelligent natives ; while the remainder, 
though thoy aro provisionally excluded, aro not oxposed to 
any formal disqualification. The disarmamdtit of the 
Basutos was only impolitic, and therefore unjustifiable, 
because their feelings and personal pride had not boon duly 
appreciated. As Mr. SwuflG said, they had no use for 
arms except to robcl, inasmuch as they had no foreign 
onomios to fear, and there was no largo game in tho 
country to shoot. Tho formidable resistance which the 
colonial troops havo encountered 1ms, in a certain sense, 
justified tho fear of rebellion; but, if the Basutos had 
been for the time let alone, some of them might havo been 
enlisted in the colonial service, and tho remainder would 
gradually have become exclusively devoted to pacific 
occupations. The demand for a surrender of their 
arms was considered both as a threat and as a humili- 
ation. Many of the Basutos boliovod that their allegi- 
auoe was only due to the Queen, and that the Colonial 
Government was guilty of usurpation. Small pains had 
been taken to explain the transfer of sovereign rights from 
the mother country to the, colony. It is not improbable 
that more serious complications may result from the sur- 
render of dominion in the Transvaal. The boast of Mr. 
J OUJBEUT, that no slaves were manumitted during tho 
period of English occupation, is compatible with the un- 


doubted existence of compulsory servitude in the province. 
If the oaptnre of native children continues to be custo- 
mary, the Boers will from time to time be involved in 
border wars with neighbouring tribes, of which Borne are 
akin to tho bulk of the population of Uptal. It is not 
improbable that the Zulus, the Swazis, and other Eastern 
tribes will acoustom themselves to regard the English as 
their natural protectors and allies ; but it is premature to 
speculate on the social and political conditions of the 
future. The defence of the English and loyal Dutch inha- 
bitants of tho Transvaal is a more urgent duty than the 
protection of the natives. The transient annexation, now 
that it has ceased, leaves the colonred population in the 
same state in which it found them. European residents 
have in some instances settled in tho province on the faith 
of official assurances ; and they havo of late incurred the 
resentment of thoir present rulers by their acceptance of 
English sovereignty. The assertion of their rights will 
scarcely involve blood-guiltiness, unless, indeed, it should 
become inconvenient or dangerous, like the Transvaal 
war, when the English troops had been three times 
defeated. 


THE BRIGHTON REVIEW. 

S OME useful notes on tho Easter Monday R-oview at 
Brighton were contributed by a military Corre- 
spondent to the Times of Wednesday. The general 
result., both of this and other criticisms, is decidedly 
favourable to tho Volunteers. They have immensely im- 
proved since tho days when these Brighton Koviews were 
chiefly valuable ns showing that they had still everything 
to learn except readiness to bo taught. Great complaints, 
for example, used to bo made of tho unmilitary demeanour 
of the men who spent tlio previous Sunday at Brighton. 
They commonly wore their uniforms, because they had 
nothing else to wear, but they did not in the least behave 
themselves like soldiers. This time they are described as 
saluting promptly and accurately every officer whom they 
moot, and this single circumstanco says a good deal for 
tho change that has como over them. The difficulty used 
to bo to got tho Volunteers to regard themselves as 
soldiers, except when they wore actually on parade. They 
did not understand that a soldier has other duties than 
marching and firing, and that, as a Volunteer’s opportuni- 
ties of practising these other duties aro few, it becomes him 
all the more to muko tho most of such as present themselves. 
A man who has learnt to salnto an officer as a matter of 
course has made considerable progress in this direction. 

Military efficiency is so largely a question of money that 
it is not surprising to find the Military Correspondent put 
an increase in tho Capitation Grant either in money or in 
kind among tho first of his recommendations. Volunteers, 
as ho very justly says, cannot be considered fit for service 
unless thoy aro provided with a great-coat, a water-bottle, 
and a havrcsack ; but on Monday be noticed that many of 
tho men arrived at Brighton with one or more of these 
items in their outfit wanting. There are two very obvious 
reasons why these deficiencies should at once be put right. 
However improbable an invasion may be, it ought not to 
bo regarded as improbable wboro the Volunteers aro con- 
cerned. As they exist in order to be useful in case of 
invasion, nothing that would really be needed to make 
thorn useful ought to bo left uncared for. It would be an 
annoying addition to tho confusion which would certainly 
attend a calling out of the Volunteers if a large number of 
great-coats, havres&cks, and water-bottles had to be pro- 
vided at a momont’s notice. The otl;er reason is that 
those articles arc a sensible addition to the weight which 
a soldier on the march 1ms to carry, and it is not desirable 
that a Volunteer should begin bis first real campaign under 
a heavier load than that to which he has been accustomed 
on a field day. An increase in the Capitation Grant 
seems to bo demanded, even if the equipment of the 
Volunteer is to remain as complete as it is. Tho other 
sources from which tho funds of a Volunteer corps used 
to be fod are gradually drying up. Payment of an entrance 
fee is scarcely ever demanded. Local contributions have 
been generally discontinued. Officers aro not able, or do 
not care, to pay as large subscriptions as formerly. No one 
has any right to complain of these shortcomings. So 
lung as tho utility of the Volunteers was on open 
question, it was natural that tho Government should be 
unwilling to gpond money on what might tur% out to bo 
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an unsuccessful experiment. It was for thoso who bo- j 
lieved in the movement to show thoir faith by their works, j 
Now the utility of the Volunteers has boon established, j 
and the nation knows not only that for every shilling laid | 
ont in making the Volunteers more eiBcicnb it gets a solid 
return in the shape of additional security, but that this 
expenditure brings in a larger proportionate return thun 
almost any other which the military authorities can 
suggest. It cannot be supposed, therefore, that a pro- 
posed to increase the army estimates in order to provide a 
larger Capitation Grant for the Volunteers would meet with 
any appreciable opposition. “A Military Correspondent*’ 
makes a sensible remark with regard to the commanders of 
Volunteer regiments. Prim a- facie, ho admits, lieuionnnt- 
coloneU of Volunteers should bo ex-ollieers of the regular 
army. As a mattor of fact, howover, thoso ex-officers arc 
usually men who have left the army for some \ cars, and, 
what is worse, have left it because they cared but litt.lofor 
it. Consequently, they represent at best the military pro- 
ficiency of a past time, and they seldom care to acquaint 
themselves with the many changes that liavo recently 
taken place in tho drill of tho regular army. 

The principal disadvantage of Brighton as the si to of a 
review — the immense crowd that the spectacle attracts — 
was very evident on Monday. Tho Volunteers could not 
always manoeuvre freely, by reason of tho pressuro of 
their attendants, and the difficulty of observing the 
movements of the enemy, necessarily great from the 
clouds of dust raised by- a strong east wind, was increased 
by tho dense smoke of the burning furze, which had 
been set alight out of sheer mischief by tho Brighton j 
roughs. Tho numbor of spectators makes it additionally | 
difficult to secure tho necessary ground. Tho mischief 
done by thoso who come to see the Volunteers is far 
greater than that dono by the Volunteers themselves. 
On Monday, for example, thcro are said to have been eight 
or ten times as many lookers-on as there were Volunteers, 
and they were practical!)' under no control whatever. The 
town of Brighton undertakes to pay for all damage done ; 
but there is a good deal of damage which is very annoy- 
ing to a farmer, and yet cannot very well be expressed in 
unimpeachable figures. As it was, most*, of the regiments 
which came from London on the d:i\ of the review brought 
their food with them, and it is extremely desirable Unit, 
the habit of trusting for supplies to taverns and refresh- 
ment-rooms should receive all possible discouragement. 
The regiments which march to tho ground would not. 
mind having to go under canvas for a night or two ; 
indeed, tho opportunity of doing so would make the review 
additionally profitable. Practice, no doubt, has made the 
Brighton Railway Company exceedingly perfect in making 
arrangements for tho transport of the Volunteers; but 
it would be well that other Companies should have a 
chance of showing that they can do equally well. 

Tho appearance and drill of tho men seem to have been 
on the whole very satisfactory. Tho troops “ were 
“ thoroughly in hand, and were easily manoeuvred.” 
They were quiet, silent, and fairly deliberate in their fire. 
In the march past many of tho corps went by in admirable 
order, and but few in a manner to call for positive blame. 
On tho return to Brighton several battalions marched us 
briskly as though they had only boon out for an hour. 
On tho other hand, there was somo carelessness in skir- 
mishing, and in two places tho Military Correspondent saw 
outposts stationed in places where “ a whole division might 

havo been collected out of sight 200 yards in front.” 
Possibly it was the consciousness that they wero placed 
where they could be of no use that induced two 01 the 
men to smoko “ while lying down watching tho enemy.” 
“A Military Correspondent ” notes that, it tho corps he 
saw at Brighton are a fair snmplo of tho whole force, at 
least 5 per cent, must ho deducted from tho effective 
strength of the Volunteers on the score of tho men boing 
too young for their work. This fact ought of course to bo 
borne in mind whenever numbers aro of importance to n 
calculation; bnt there would be good reason for content- 
ment if no worse a thing could bo said of tho regular 
army. 


THE FRENCH OPPOSITION. 

T HE Republican party in France is more fortunate in 
its enemies than in its frionds. The approaching 
general election will find tho moderate element within the 


party more powerless than ever. Its one chance of exist- 
ence seems to be that M. Gambetta, when ho comes to the 
head of affairs, may huvo both the willingness and the 
ability to cut himself adrift from the Extreme Loft* As 
yet thcro is no distinct evidcnco that this is his inten- 
tion ; but there are several considerations which point to 
it ns one which he is likely to entertain. The hostility 
of the Extreme Left is now so pronounced, and thoir pre- 
ference for M. Cj.ijmencf.au so unmistakable, that M. Gam- 
ut, ita can apparently havo nothing to gain by any longer 
attempting to remain their servant, llis desire to have 
the Sc rutin tie listc. substituted for tho Scrutin d'arron - 
tlissrmmt may perhaps be explained by tho fact that, 
according to tho most probable of the conflicting opinions 
which M. Baudoux's Bill has called forth, the Scrutin da 
lisle will tend to discourage extreme views in Parlia- 
mentary candidates. M. Gamuetta’s speeches, again, have 
ol‘ late been marked by a rhot.orienl ambiguity which may 
bo meant to conceal an approaching change of front ; 
and such a change must, almost of nocoBsity, bo in the 
d ircction of moderation. In any oilers that he might make to 
the Extreme Left ho would certainly bo outbidden by 
men who wero not hampered by any actual or prospective 
acquaintance with the conduct of public affairs. Still, 
when due allowance has been made for this contingency, 
a possible revolution in one man’s policy is but a poor 
foundation for a party to bo built on. Poor as it is, how- 
ever, the moderate Republicans seem unable to command 
a belter. The truth is that tho natural development of 
tho Left is checked by tho overpowering personality of 
M. G uiniTJA. It is of no use lor any less conspicuous 
politician to offer himself us a leader to the moderate 
section of the Republicans so long as it is certain that M. 
G Annum must in 'the end tuko tho Government into his 
own keeping, and uncertain how he will handle it when 
I10 has dune so. The only Minister who has shown any 
disposition to hold his own against M. Gambetta speedily 
found it impossible to do so in office, and has apparently 
not thought it worth whilo to renew the experiment since 
his resignation. Times, or, at all events, men, have 
changed since M. Titifks declared that Franco was Left 
Centre. 11 this can still bo said with any truth, the Re- 
publican party must represent her with singular inao- 
curucy. A moderate Republican in France is as badly off 
us a moderate drinker at a meeting of total abstainers. 
He is equally hated by extremes of all kinds. 

If tho enemies of the Republic could bnt lay asido thoir 
internal quarrels, they might perhaps profit by the collapso 
of moderate views in the majority. A Conservative Oppo- 
sition can ask for nothing better than a consistent pre- 
ference for extreme views in tho party in power. It gives 
them constant opportunities of gaining over all who regard 
these views with uneasiness or dislike, and saves thorn the 
trouble of framing a programme. When a Government 
is suspected of meditating some attack npon religion or 
property, an Opposition has only to give notice that it 
will do its best to defond them. Unfortunately for the 
French Right, tlio G overnmont of the Republic has not os 
yet shown any inclination to make proporty loss seonre. 
That satisfaction, at any rate, it has steadily refused to 
give its lbes. They havo consequently had to make the 
most of tho religious question, and in its present phase tho 
religious question docs not readily lend itself to the pur- 
poses of an Opposition. Still, if they could but agree 
among themselves how to treat it, something might be 
made even of such unpromising material as tho dispersion 
of tho religious orders. Tho unknown has always an 
clement of terror in it, and tho religions policy of tho 
present Government might conceivably bo made alarming 
by reason of the obscurity in which it is involved. They 
may mean to do nothing moro than they have dono already ; 
but, as they can only stop short at tho sacrifice of 
consistency, it is open to the Opposition to maintain 
that they must bo judged by thoir theory rather than 
by their practice, and that, from this point of viow, 
further attacks upon tho Church may confidently be looked 
for. But, from one cause or another, tho Opposition are 
unable to turn this opportunity to much account. They 
aro divided into at least four sections, each ono of which 
distrusts or denounces all the rest. Not only can Bomi- 
partists and Royalists no longer combine against the 
Radicals, but Bonapartists and Royalists are themselves 
divided npon matters in which some amount of agree- 
ment is indispensable to any common action. Tho Bona- 
partists aro at issno as to the place which the dynastic idea 
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i s to bold in thoir calculations. Tim Royalists are divided 
upon tho extent to wbiob the interests of the Monarohy 
may boeubordinatod to these of religion. The followers 
of Prince Napoleon, who iray fairly regard themselves as 
the legitimate Bonapartists, are readv to forogo for the 
present all reference to tho Empire. They have ceased to 
be Imperialists, and claim to bo considered good Us* 
publicans. Tho only thing they stipulate for is that an 
alteration should bo in ado in tho mode of olectiug tho 
President. Tho old-fashioned Bonapartists labour under 
tho serious disadvantage of being at issue with the natural 
heir to the Empire, and at issue with him mainly upon reli- 
gious grounds. Prince Napoleon and M. de Cassaonac 
have very different ideas as to the tone which a Govern- 
ment should adopt in dealing with the Church. They can 
agree in condemning the action of the Government in 
particular cases; but, inasmuch as the oue assails the 
morality and the other tho prudence of what has been 
done, their agreement is not worth much. 

' The divisions in the Royalist camp aro of a different 
kind. The Bonapartists could livo in decent harmony 
but for Prince Napoleon’s reputation as a Freethinker. 
The Royalists aro of one mind as regards religion, but 
they differ as to the relation which ought to exist between 
religion and politics. Since the final triumph of tho Re- 
public, the Legitimists have treated tho cause of the 
Church as indissolubly associated >\ith the cause of tho 
monarchy. It is impossible to fear God unless you 
also honour tho King. The defeats which have hitherto 
befallen the Conservatives have been due, ns they not 
obscurely hint, to the unholy alliance with the JJuim- 
partists into which the Royalists allowed themselves to be 
drawn. The break up of the MncMuhonist coalition 
has put an end to this danger, and the friends of 
religion have now to take care that under no protcnco 
shall any similar alliance be concluded. Tho moderate 
Royalists, on the contrary, build their hopes on the re- 
construction of the old Conservative coalition on a sounder 
basis. A restoration, they say, is past praying for. So 
long as Frenchmen remain in their present minds— and no 
signs of any proxirnato change aro visible — tho Republic is 
the only possible Government, lor Franco, and tho recog- 
nition of this fact is an indispensublo condition of taking 
any useful part in public affairs. As Catholics they aro 
bound to subordinate their political preferences to their 
religious convictions. They would rathor see roligion 
respected, and tho Church free under a Monarchy than 
under a Republic ; but this is not tlio form in which tho 
question now presents itself. They cannot bring about a 
restoration ; but if good Catholics would agree to lay 
asido politics, and give all their energy to tho dofenco 
of religion against its Radical assailants, there would 
be a fair chance of gaining the day. It is hardly 
necessary to discuss tho probabilities of such an ending 
to tho quarrel between tho Republic and the Charch, 
because this preliminary condition is altogether want- 
ing. Good Catholics are not agreed, and are not likely 
to be agreed, upon tho propriety of laying politics aside. 
M. de Falloux and the Archbishop of I’auis, and oven 
the PorE himself, may be of opinion that the Church 
is above parties, and that she ought, if a Republican 
Government consents to respect her rights, to be as 
loyal to an elected President as to an aneintod King. 
This is not a platform on which a Legitimist can possibly 
consent to stand. His businoss at this moment is rather 
to proclaim to his countrymen that, no matter how 
exalted may be tho position of those who proach it, an 
alliance between men of all parties who wish to see 
religion respected is an impracticable dream. Tho altar 
is higher than the throne; but it must, not the loss, 
be built upon the throne. In other countries tho two 
ideas may bo dissoluble; but in France Providence, 
manifesting itsolf in history, has decreed that they shall 
.be for over united. So long as doctrines of this kind 
continuo to bo proacbed by one section of the friends 
jOf religion, tho other sections can hardly hope to escape 
the unpopularity which attends them. The Legitimists 
cannot serve tho Church in thoir own persons, but they 
utn at least ensure that Catholics of more modernto 
views shall not be able to servo her any better. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS. 

I T is so natural, and even desirable, that a man should 
magnify his office that we are not disposed to quarrel 
with the National Union of Elementary Teaohera for 
magnifying theirs- Its members have this week beep 
holding their annual Conference; and even a glance at 
tho report of the proceedings will do ranch to enlarge the 
readers view of the grandonr of an elementary teacher's 
work. There is a great deal, no donbt, to be said against 
the existing Educational Code ; but we were not prepared 
for the sweeping accusations which were directed against 
it at the Conference. Indeed, it Beems likely that the 
faults which we detect in it wonld bo regarded by the 
Union as tho salt which alone preserves it from ntter 
decay. In a paper on its defocts, which was read on 
Tuesday, no reference was made to tho exaggerated im- 
portance which the Code attaches to extra subjects, or to 
the want of some better provision for ensuring that ele- 
mentary subjects shall be really learned in elementary 
schools. Indeed, the commonplace arts of reading and 
writi ug do not seem to havo been referred to during the 
proceedings. Tho first demand which the author of the 
paper suggests that the Union shonld make is one for the 
abolition of what has long boon supposed to be the 
main security that dull children will bo taught these arts 
at all. Even an elementary teacher, magnificent as is the 
place ho holds in the universe, is still human, and, being 
human, lie will always bo tempted to take more interest in 
clever children than in dull ones. He is helped in some 
degree to resist this temptation by tho provision whioh 
makes tho Parliamentary grant depend on the examination 
of the individual scholar. Without this there would be no 
guarantee that the education of dull children would be pro- 
perly looked after. They might form the majority of every 
elementary school, but tho teacher might safely neglect 
them, because in the examination tho Inspector would 
naturally bo brought in contact with the children who 
could and would answer his questions, rathor than with 
the stolid mass of silctico in the back rows. An examina- 
tion of a class or of a school is necessarily ail examination 
of tho sharpest children in that class or school. How- 
ever determined an Inspector might bo to go behind 
the show children, ho could not help addressing his 
questions to tho children who showed a disposi- 
tion to answer them ; and, by jadicions arrangements, 
these children might be distributed over the room 
so as to insure that the Inspector should never draw 
an absoluto blank in any part of it. Tho examination of 
the individual scholar is a sufficiently tedious process for 
all concerned, but it does do something t.> ensure that the 
still more tedious process of teaching the individual scholar 
has nob been omitted. 

Another claim put forward by elementary teachers is 
that they should have less clerical work in the shape of 
returns to the Education Department. It is a very natural 
demand on their part, for, of all known employments, fill- 
ing up forms is perhaps tho dullest ; but, like many other 
dull things, even filling up forms has its uses. Every year 
a larger amoant of public moiiey is spent upon elementary 
education, and these forms are one of the principal means 
which the Government has for ascertaining that the 
money laid oat has brought in some return. If they can 
bo sure that a certain proportion of the children on the 
school register have attended so many times in the year, 
and that, of those who have attended so many times in the 
year, a certain proportion have passed the Inspector’s 
examination, they know that the outlay has gone t6 the 
instruction of the children generally, and not to that of a 
select minority. What is the good of making school 
attendance compulsory if the Government are to have no 
way of finding out whether the law is obeyed or disregarded? 
The returns made by the teachers do supply such a way, 
and, troublcsomo as it may be to make them out* we 
sincerely hope that they will not be allowed to forego the 
duty. A third grievance is the exclusion of elementary 
teachers from the office of School Inspector. This is 
described as “ a fatuity at which foreigners stand aghast,” 
on the Bcore that it keeps the work of inspection out of the 
| hands of those who are most capable of doing it. We are 
; not inclined to defend indiscriminately the competence of 
Her Majesty's Inspectors of Schools. They have become 
by degrees a very largo body, and there are naturally very 
many degrees of merit among them. Nor do. we deny that 
there arc shortcomings in elementary teaching and in 
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elementary teachers which would be more readily detected 
by men who have actual experience of a teacher’s work 
than by men who have always looked at it from tho out- 
side. But against these reasons for the selection of 
elementary teachers as Inspectors there is to be set tho 
important fact that an Inspector drawn from tho ranks of 
elementary teachers would, as a rale, protect tho 
public only against ~ tho idlo or inefficient members 
of his former calling. What is qaito as mnch 
wanted, however, is protection agninst tho too ardont 
and ambitions teachers — tho teacher who is con- 
tinually forgetting, and helping school managers to forget, 
that elementary and secondary education aro distinct pro- 
f cesses, and that tho subjects which have their proper 
place in a secondary school ought for that vory reason to 
be excluded from an elementary school. The present raco 
of Inspectors do give us somo protection against teachers 
of this type; and though it is possible) that somo conces- 
sion might usefully bo made to the natural desire of 
elementary teachers to be inspected by their peers, wo 
should be, sorry to see it done until the distinction just re- 
ferred to has been authoritatively recognized. 

Mr. Jnstico Bowen has this week drawn attention, in a 
speech at a middle-class school meeting, to the urgent ncod 
that exists for making national education more complete 
and comprehensive. One of tho very first results of any 
efficient scheme directed to this object would bo to re- 
move from elementary schools a largo percentage of their 
present teachers, and from the elementary curriculum a large 
percentage of tho subjects now comprised in it. The higher 
education iq amply provided for in this country ; primary 
education is, as regards tho kind of instruction given, 
more than sufficiently provided for. But middle-class 
education does not exist except in a fragmentary and 
chaotic state, which hardly deserves the name. There aro 
good middle-claBS schools, no doubt, to bo found ; but 
it is entirely a matter of chance where they aro found. An 
old grammar school lingers on in one town ; an endowed 
school has been unearthed by the Endowed School Coni' 
missioners in another; a teacher of unusual zeal and 
ability lias created a good private school in a third. But 
sporadic instances of this kind do not make a system of 
education; and we see little chance of anything bet ter 
being set up until tho simple truth that elementary schools 
aro designed lbr tho teaching of tho elements is moro 
generally taken in. 


THE EDIEBlTItGIl REVIEW ON “THE OXFOttD SCHOOL.” 

I T might socm rather curious that a review of the first volume 
of tho Life of Bishop Wilherforro should appear somo timo 
after tho second, which is divided from it by an interval of moio 
than a twelvemonth, has been before tlio world. But in fact tho 
writer of tho article in tho new number of the Edinburgh lie view 
on “ the Oxford School ” does not concern himself much with the 
work he professes to bo criticizing, and still less is there nny need 
for us to return hero to tho examination of a volume which was 
thoroughly dealt with in our columns on its lirst appearance, mid 
in a spirit very different from the present reviewer’s. Tho bio- 
graphy, or, as ho prefers to call it, 44 the High Church hitgiology J of 
tho Bishop is simply made a peg on which to hang a qua si-historical 
— wo mean an uimistorical— sketch of what tho reviewer is pleased 
to deeignato throughout the Oxford School of 1 834. Tho arrange- 
ment of dates is indeed altogether somewhat enigmatical, though 
its startling peculiarities may bo partly credited to the primer. 
When we are informed, for instance, that in 1851 a fierce attack 
Appeared in the Quarterly Review from Bishop \Vilborforco\s pen 
on the volume of Essays and ltevieics , which was not published 
till ten years later, or that “tho movement which began 
At Oxford in the year 1844 came to a sudden termination 
in the year 1845,” it is charitable to acquit the writer 
of Any graver fault than an extraordinary negligence in tho 
correction of the press. But no such excuse can bo pleaded for 
his reiterated assertion that what has been popularly known for 
the lost half-century 09 44 the movement of 1833” began in or 
About 1834. And what makes this blunder the stranger is that 
ho actually refers — for a purpose of his own to be noted presently — 
to Mr. Kebles famous Assize Sermon on 44 National Apostasy,” 
preached at Oxford on June 14, 1833, which Cardinal Newman 
tells us in the Apologia ho has always kept as the birthday of the 
movement. These however are points of minor importance. Tho 
leading turn of the article is to show by an historical retrospect 
that Dr. Newman was quite mistaken in saying the Liberals drove 
him from Oxford, and that in fact 14 the Liberals ” — by whom are 

here meant the Broad Churchmen, and notably 41 this Journal ” 

always consistently supported the Tructorians, as they are of course 
on their own professed principles hound to do, against the narrow 
and fanatical intolerance of their Evangelical or red-tapist 


opponents. The general drift and even the details of the argu- 
ment are in very close accord with a similar contention urged 
more briefly by Dean Stanley some months ago in Macmillan's 
Magazine . Bbth papers are marked by the same sophistical 
ingonuity of reasoning and picturesque audacity of paradox^ only 
the Edinburgh writer, who is a good deal more elaborate in his 
method of presenting the case, has also committed the fatal in- 
discretion of a more vulnerable precision in his statements of 
fact. 

We may premise that the writer betrays from his very first 
paragraph a temper of mind which essentially disqualifies him 
lor fairly appreciating tho merits, we do not say of the Tractftrian 
but of any 41 religious movement,” as such. A religious movement 
must from its nature bo based on Borne kind of enthusiasm about 
religion, and that is just tho element in the matter with which 
he has less than no sympathy. It is only naturnl perhaps that 
an Edinburgh reviewer of the conventional type should deprecate 
any 44 depreciation of tho religious [or irreligious] character of tho 
eighteenth century,” and should even think it “ an advance And 
not a retrogression ” from the preceding age, though it is a little 
odd that he Bhould suppose tho recent publications of Mr. Hunt 
and Mr. Lecky have given us 44 almost for the first time ” any 
means of forming a judgment about it. It may bo equally natural 
for him to think that a work which has made so deep an impres- 
sion on all religious minds from that day to our own ns Law's Serious 
Call was 44 Amazingly over-estimated by [its author’s] contempora- 
ries.” But even an Edinburgh reviewer might have been credited 
with sufficient moral and religious discrimination to save him 
from classing together men so utterly dissimilar in every respect 
es 44 Jloaulg , Berkeley, aud Butler,” as common types of episcopal 
virtue aud Christian graces in their day. But the explanation is 
not far to seek. Bishop lloadly, though ho occupied, during 
nearly half a century, ono rich See after another, can hardly be said 
to liavo left his murk ou any of them, but ho did in- 
directly leavo his mark on the Church of England in a 
way which has secured him tho warmest gratitude of 
tho reviewer, for his publication of a Socinian volume and 
its coiiBuro by Convocation led to the suppression of that body, 
whoso “revival from its .stale of long repose” in our own day, 
chiefly through Bishop Wiiborforce's efforts, is hero spoken of os 
a sign of national degradation. It is characteristic of the 
same habit of mind that tho reviewer should include iu his swoop- 
ing indictment not only il restored Convocation, diocosuu Synods, 
Church Congresses, and clerical conferences — in which he can see 
nothing but a 44 rage for public meetings and large assemblies” — 
but even 44 missions and revivals,” which in some shape or other 
form part of tho religious machinery of almost every Christian 
community. Catholic or Brotestant. However, it seems these un- 
happy missions 44 arc conducted 011 strictly ecclesiastical principles,” 
ana wo cannot therefore wonder at the inevitable result, that 44 a 
parish which before lmd seemed to he as the garden of Eden is 
turned into a howling wilderness.” This general estimate of the 
religious side of things may help to explain tho notion, which 
would else he simply unintelligible to any tolerably competent 
judge, that 14 the apostolical succession, the revival of obsolete 
rubrics, together with one or two Batristic tendencies, were the 
staple of” Traetariuu teaching. But it is hard to understand how 
even the most unappreciative outsider can imagine that the move- 
ment liad 14 an entirely political origin ” and character, and cau 
refer in proof of it to tho famous “ Catholicua ” Letters of Mr. 
Newman in the Times, which deal exelusivoJj r with the supreme 
importance of the religious element in education. 

There niu other curious idiosyncrasies of tho writers on which 
ono might bo tempted to linger. But, after all, it is his own affair 
if ho likes to think that J)r. Newmun’s principal workB “leave no 
trace on the mind," that there is not 44 in tho whole range of 
historical or theological thought a single subject on which he has 
left his permanent mark," and that his Oxford Sermons — which have 
pretty well revolutionized the whole preaching of the Ohurch of 
England — are but 4 ‘ the reverberation in a moro subtle, though not 
a more commanding form,” whilo “ lacking tho vigour and origi- 
nality of ” Dr. Arnolds School Sermons at Rugby — excellent in 
their way no doubt, but in a different and much humbler way, 
and scarcely equal to the Harrow Sermons of his distinguished 
pupil, Dr. Vaughan. On such points however the reviewer must 
do welcome to his opinion. It is a graver matter when ha 
elaborately insinuates, under a thin disguise of officious apology, 
a charge of insincerity against Dr. Newman, and supports it 
by direct misstatement, i'etavius 44 Las” not 44 told us,” in the 
passage oiled in tho Grammar of Assent, 44 that the doctrine 
of eternal punishment bus never been defined in the Catholic 
Church,” but merely that a particular theory about tho condition 
of tho lost (damnatorum ho minimi), held by many Catholic 
Fathers and divines, has never been condemned. Neither is it 
tho least true that, in expounding tho doctrine of the Trinity, 
Dr. Newman 44 rests his foundation on tho verse which is knowirby 
every scholar not to be genuine,” if by 44 resting his foundation on 
the verse” is meant — what alone could give any relevancy to the 
reviewers comment— citing its authority, lie merely takes the 
words, without marking them us u quotation from Scripture at 
all, as containing one of 44 the separate propositions of which the 
dogma consists,” and so of course they do. But it is in recounting, 
or rather rewriting, the history of the Oxford Movement 
that the reviewer’s paradoxical passion for inaccuracy— 
to put it mildly — becomes most prominent. Wo will 
not stay to inquire whether he is right in summarily 
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rejecting* the general belief that Dr. Hampden’s Baropton Lectures 
were largely indebted to the aid of Blanco White, but “ a com- 
parison of Blanco White's writings with the few other works of 
Dr. Hampden ” has to many competent judges seemed to prove, 
not that tlie theory is “totally groundless,” but that it is pretty 
certainly correct. Whether these long forgotten Hamptons which 
scarcely any one has seen or thought of since the accidental 
notoriety once more bestowed on thorn by the author's appoint- 
ment to a bishopric in 1847, are “acknowledged by most in- 
telligent students to aiford the best solution of many of the 
perplexities of Christian theology ” is a question on which the 
reviewer must be left to form his own judgment. It turns of 
coarse on whether the not inconsiderable number of “students” 
who happen entirely to disagree with him are all of them un- 
intelligent. Ho must bo aware that Dr. Hampden did not “avenge 
himself by (merely) compelling candidates lor theological degrees 
to debate on topics to them tV udiously offensive f but by compelling 
thorn to defend theses which they believed to be false ns a condi- 
tion of taking degrees indispensablo for retaining their fellowships. 

But the rmiewerVs grand point is that, when the onslaught was 
made on Tract XG., and “a cry of anguish went up from Dr. 
Newman's adherents, ” thereupon “ the Liberal party of the Church 
of England, which from the days of Lord Falkland had never 
been oxtinet,” &c. &o., at once came to their rescue. And this is 
u question not of opinion but of fact. Dr. Newman insiots in the 
Apologia , and when his statement was challenged repeated in 
fuller delail, that “the Liberals drovo him from Oxford.” The 
reviewer declares, like Dean Stanley in Macmillan , that lm is 
entirely mistaken, and that they did their best to keep him there. 
What are the facts ? The fom ct or iff o of tho whole attack 
was a formal protest against tho Tract lmndeil in to tho 
Oxford authorities by four tutors, of whom one was .Mr. Tail 
of Bulliol— the present Archbishop — who is metamorphosed by tho 
reviewer into its “ generous ” defender, and another was* Mr. 
Wilson of tit. John’s, afterwards well known as one of the most 
“ncological ” of tho {Septan contra Christum , as a witty Don nick- 
named tliu writers in Essays and Tie civics. Doth these were lead- 
ing men nmong tho young Liberals or Broad Churchmen of the 
day at Oxford, not “ two or three elderly Liberals.” Their two 
associates, the late Mr. Ohurton of Biasenoso and the present 
Warden of Wadham, woro pronounced Evangelicals. Of this 
famous protest of the Four Tutors, which, wo repeat, originated 
the attack on “ tho illustrious author of the whole Tract move- 
ment ” — who was not by tho by thought very illustrious by his 
Liberal critics then — tho reviewer characteristically makes no men- 
tion at nil. Dr. Newman has put on record that on that occasion not 
a single Liberal took his side, that “ excepting the Liberal no other 
party, us a party, acted against” him, and that in consequence of 
tho proceedings then tukon he finally left the University. But tho 
reviewer passes enrrente calamv from 1S41 to 1S45, when Mr. 
Wards Ideal had provoked a renewal of tho conflict, and declares 
that even those Liberals who had hesitated before rallied then to tho 
defence of the persecuted Tractarians, and “ especially this Journal,” 
i.c. tho Edinburgh llecinc. It is true that in 1845, when Dr. Newman 
had long retired from the contest, and when it was loured that too 
stringent u policy might drive n largo number of hia followers to 
Rome, somo of those who had tukon a prominent part against him 
in 1841 adopted a course more consistent with their professed 
principles of toleration, and oppos'd tho imposition of a new 
religious test, not however so much from any generosity to the Trac- 
tarians — who certainly did not owe thorn “ the smallest gratitude ” 
— as from a well-grounded apprehension that it might bo turned 
with fatal effect against them sc Ives. They came forward, as Dr. 
Newman himself pays, “ to shield from tho zeal of tho Hebdomadal 
Board,” not one, but professedly all parties throughout tho country 
who had to subscribe to the Articles, and especially of course their 
own. But their (‘Herts, such as they were, would luivo proved 
unavailing, but for the courageous interposition of the two proctors 
— Mr. Church, now Doan of St. Pauls, aiul tho late Mr. Ciuillcmurd 
of Trinity — who put. their veto on t he obnoxious decree ; and both 
these proctors, though the reviewer omits to say so, were pro- 
nounced high Churchmen. lie says indeed that they wore thanked 
for their conduct by almost every conspicuous Liberal of tho 
Church of England. If ho, “this Journal,” ns wo shall seo pre- 
sently, cannot then have been conspicuous for its Liberalism. But 
he is not content with citing the acts of tho living; lie also 
evokes from his grave Dr. Arnold, who died three years before, 
but “ would ceit aiul y,” had ho been still alive, “have voted iu 
tho ranks of Dr. Newman’s supporters.” Wo have a sincere respect 
fur the memory ol'Dr, Arnold, but wo also know tlie bitterness of his 
avowed, and unquestionably conscientious, opposition to Mr. New- 
man, and wo more than doubt tho iiecm-ac/v of this posthumous and 
hypothetical estimate of Ins conduct. \Vhal wo do know, and 
what tho reviewer himself admits, is that I10 was the writer of a 
fierce attack on the Tract umn party and its loaders, published iu 
tiie Edinburgh come few years Ik* fore, when the party was “ at 
its culminating point of succor," under the pleasant title of “ tho 
Oxford Maliguants,” iu which they are charged with deliberate 
“fklschood,” and the leaders, though “ Hiilliciontly insignificant 
as individuals," are said to be m on “whose censure is to be 
coveted bv every good GhrLtian niiuLtor,” while the entire 
party are labelled ns “ conspir.itois,” “malignant fanatics,” whose 
conduct is an amalgam of “the mingled fraud, and baseness, and 
cruelty of fanatical persecution and who find their “ only perfect 
prototypes” in “ the malignant fanatics who, to the number of 
moro than forty, formed a conspiracy to assassinate Paul.” 


It is more to the purpose however to refer— ae the reviewer, we 
presume, has forgotten to do— to the articles which appeared in 
the Edinburgh at the very time of the controversy about 
Tract XO.. when “this Journal especially” oame forward aa the * 
generous champion of the oppressed. Did it P We have three articles 
before us. The first appeared in April 1 841, and warmly commends 
I “the excellent Resolution” of the Heads of Houses condemning 
Tract XO.— in response to the protest of the Four Tutors, 
which drove Dr. Newman from Oxford— hut insists that this is 
not enough, and that “ tho University should, by some clear and 
indisputable act, declare that no man who adopts Mr. Newman’s 
interpretation of tho Articles can become, or continue, a member 
of its body,” which is iust wliat they attempted to do four years 
later, when they were only foiled by the “ courage and magnanimity 19 
of the two high Church proctors, which the present reviewer so 
highly extols. We pass on to October 1844, when the second storm 
was brewing, which overwhelmed Mr. Word and his Ideal, and 
when the reviewer tells us that even those Liberals who had fal- 
tered in their Liberalism in 1841 generously put aside their objec- 
tion to Tract XO. and came forward to shield its author and 
his friends from their persecutors. Tho Edinburffh for that 
month opens with' aq elaborate article of over sixty pages on 
“Recent Developments of PuRoyism” in which the “scorn and 
sophisms” of men like “Mr. Ward, Mr. Newman, Dr, Pusey, and 
others” who have tho hardihood to remain in the Ohurch of Engw 
land are sharply arraigned, and “ the Authorities of the Ohurch ” 
are pointedly invoked to find somo means for getting rid of them. 

“ Something,” it is added, “ ought to bo done, and must be 
done, or ollhctual ruin will visit the Church.” “ The very 
fiagruncy of rucIi conduct as that vindicated in Tract XO., 
and consistently exemplified by Mr. Ward, has tended to dis- 
close the full enormities of the system, and to show the perils 
to public faith, morality, and decency which it involves.” It 
scarcely appoars therefore tliut “this Journal” was resipiscent 
in 1844. But lastly wo turu to un article on “^Oxford and 
Mr. Ward” which appeared in tho following April,*when “the 
closing scene of the conflict” was over. Ana “the measure 
which would have boon most fatal to the existence of the 
Oxford party was for the time warded off by the interven- 
tion of the two proctors.” The reviewer says they received 
the tlinuks of all the Liberals for their conduct. What “this 
Journal” said at the time is that “of the three propositions 
submittod to Convocation, the first and second [censuring and 
unfrocking Mr. Ward] against eacli of which there were grave 
objections [ «>. they were probably illegal] have been carried. 
The third, [vetoed by the proctors] to which we should have 
supposed that every man of common veracity would have assented , 
has failed And tlie article goes on to suggest that that Resold 
tion should bo again introduced as soon as fresh Proctors came 
into office. M uch might be added as to the reviewor’s paradoxical 
eccentricities, but space fails us, and wc have perhaps said enough 
to enable our readers to judge wliat measure of credit maybe 
at tahed to his historical* reminiscences. Ho affects to hold a 
brief fur the Oxford Liberals of forty years ago and the Edinburgh 
lie view of tho period , and no doubt, ns the Irishman said, he “ has 
his own consent ” to the bargain; it is not equally clear that lie 
has theirs. 


T1IE CANT OF CONSCIENCE. 

O NCE upon a time, tho French Academy of Arts, owing to 
favouritism and caballing, defrauded a promising student 
of tho Prix de Rome, his only chance of continuing the study 
of hi* art. At the same time the sculptor Falconet, who 
was executing commissions for Catherine of Russia, wrote to his 
friend Didorol asking him to engage this same student as an 
assistant for him, Falconet, at whatever terms he pleased. Tho 
ood-natured philosopher ran off to show this to one of tho 
oncstur members of the Academy who hud deplored, though ho 
lmd not dnred to prevent, tho injustice. Thereupon the pious man 
lifted up his hands, and exclaimed gratofully, “ La Providenoe I 
La Providence ! ” Diderot was not a pious man, but on this 
occasion lie showed himself perhaps tlie better Christian of the 
two. “ Est-co quo voua croyez,” said he angrily, “que la Provi- 
dence cst faite pour reparor vos sottisesP ” It is to be feared that 
a very large number of persons do entertain precisely this idea of 
tho nature and function of Providence. Tho habit is, however, 
porhaps venial ; it is certainly scarcely disgusting in comparison 
with another lmbit which seems to have taken hold of a certain 
portion of tho Liberal party of Great Britain in these days. Ever 
since Mr. Gladstone cauio into power, we have heard a great dea l 
about the conscience of the nation ; and the obstreperousnese of 
this conscience since tho conclusion of tho Transvaal compromise haa 
been almost deafening. There is Mr. Gladstone himself, who writea 
to Mr. TomLinson that lie is certainly not going to assume on apolo- 
getic tone about the Transvaal, aud that “ it was a question of 
sheer bloodguiltinuss.” No doubt it was a question of tiieer 
bloodguil tineas, and the guilt rests pretty clearly on Mr. Glad- 
stone himself. By tho confession of his admirers, he overlooked 
in tho hurry of tho moment — that is to say, for something like a 
twelvemonth— tho wrongs of the Transvaal. . Till the insurrection 
broke out, he overlooked it again in the Queen's Speech ; again in 
the early dealings with President Brand. This seems to call for 
a good deal of apology for bloodguiltiness. ‘But it is a ossa of 
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conscience. Mr.* Gladstone’s conscience, according to a habit 
which it has, onlypricks him when it is convenient. As long as 
the extreme Radical party seemed likely to content themselves 
with mere grumbling, it was quiet ; whon they threatened open 
revolt and organized agitation, the bloodguiltiness forced itself 
upon his mind. Mr. Gladstone's conscience is apparently a kind 
of repeater. It tells the moral time of day with the greatest 
accuracy — but only when it is directly appealed to by its owner 
or some one else. 

It is not, however, with Mr. Gladstone tint, wo purpose to deal 
at present. The remarkable organ or seiiHo which he calls his 
conscience is an old friend to political psychologists. They have 
been accustomed for years to trace the mn/y doubles and windings, 
the chaas^croitd, the backings and fillings in which it indulges 
with his temper and the political exigencies of the moment for 
partners. It is, however, only since St. Stephen's and some other 
places have been tilled with a generation whose simple creed is 
44 There are no Liberals hut ourselves, and Mr. Gladstone is our 
Prophet, 0 that consciences a la Gladstone lnive become common 
among us. Now they are very common indeed. There ;s not a 
carpetbagger who found the letters M.l\ tnckod on to his name 
twelve months ago but can talk abiut the conscience of the 
nation and tho God-fearing instincts of the English people. Since 
Liberal has become a term of no meaning, and Radical has scarcely 
lost its connotation of contempt, we beg to suggest that these 
persons should call thomsolvos 44 tho parly of conscience.” They 
have a kind of chaplain or lord high almoner of the guild already 
in the person of the Bishop of Manchester. NVo have a certain 
respect for I>r. Fraser, who lms done a good deal of hard 
work — much of it very good work, too, in his time- und 
who has made tlie Church of England a good deal morn 
popular in the North than it was. Rut though Dr. Fraser’s in- 
tentions are always excellent, his judgment is very frequently 
nt fault, and his tnato is more often than not a minus quantity. 
Preaching the Spilal S rmun the other day, tho Bishop of Man- 
chester seems to have set himself to show the benighted citizens 
of tho capital how much better they order tlie.-o matters in 
Manchester. Tn London, wheto, ns is well known, nothing is 
known of politics, nud the whole population feebly cooks its 
spleeu in clubs and drawing-rooms, people think that political 
matters are best kept out of tho pulpit. Dr. Fraser thinks they 
are best brought in. 1 In must needs inform his audience that in 
the Transvaal wo havo reversed a policy which was not. founded 
on justice and honesly, that tho conscience of tho nation was 
aroused, and that we have been saved from bloodguiltiness. Logic 
is never l)r. Fraser's forte, mid ho probably does not perceive that 
tho acknowledgment of injustice involves tlie acknowledgment of 
bloodguiltiness. Enough of that, liowexer. The impudent 
assumption — wo bog the llishop’s pardon, but. wo cuu use no other 
phrase — that conscience is the appauago of one political party, is 
wlmt is specially ollensivo in tho mouth of a minister of religion. 
“ There is hope,” thinks tho llishop, 44 for a nation which recog- 
nizes the supremo obligation of God's law " ; there is certainly not 
much hope ibr ono which docs not. Rut \\e doubt whether there 
is much iinpn for a nation or party which does nut recognize God’s 
law until it happens to bo convenient to do so. Tho conscience 
of the nation mid the Ministry, according to tho.-e excellent 
authorities^ Mr. Gladstone and Dr. Fraser, appears to be singularly 
like tho unjust judge in tho parable. You must weary it. night 
and day, you must administer good sound blows and kicks to it 
before it is, in tho majestic language of its mouthpieces, 
14 aroused.’' It is remarkably human this conscience, and not at all 
divine, ns another Disliop, Dishop Butler, need to think and touch. 
‘You act upon it exactly as you act on a rattier unfavourable tpeei- 
men of mankind. You appoal to his interests when you can, 
to his fears when you can't appeal to his interests. Tho conscience 
of the Radical party — wo really do not know why wo should 
insult the nation, loolish us it may Luxe shown itself to be, 
by admitting tho right of Dr. Fraser to speak for it — is 
a conscience which is subject to most curious tits of alternate 
liveliness and torpor. When it is a question of regaining ollico, of 
healing divisions in tho party, of bribing new adherent s to join, this 
conscience is pretornaturally active. When these qui-btions are not 
to the fore, it sleeps tho sleep of n just conscience and refuses 
to be awakened. This is the sort of conscience which is entirely 
blind to tho iniquities of an Irish Church till thoso iniquities 
supply an easy stair to oflice; which thinks it dishonest confis- 
cation to acknowledge tenants’ co-partnership in 1870, and just 
statesmanship to establish it in l«S8i ; which sees nothing but tlie 
necessity of re-establishing the Queen's authority in January, and 
nothing but a question of sheer bloodguiltiness in April. It is a 
kind of streaky conscience, tender and tough by turns, and the 
tender and the tough layers occur with the most marvellous precision 
at exactly the momeut most convenient to tho conscientious 
possessor. No doubt, whether to a man or a party, it is on invaluable 
possession and equipment for political warfare. It is like Sidney 
Godolpbin in his early days — never in tho way or out of the way. 
It never interferes with its owner in doing anything ho likes to 
do, and is always at hand forbidding him absolutely to do what- 
ever he dees not like to do. It distinguishes him notably from 
the Pagan and Quixotic devotees of honour, the base and sordid 
followers of interest, while at the samo time it allows him to 
consult liis interests as much as lie likes, and giveB him some- 
thing to plume himself upon as following a higher law than even 
honour itself. In Bhort, conscience is your only wear for tho 
enlightened politician. 


Yet there must be some old-fashioned people left who regard this 
cant of conscience, this lugging-in of u God’s law ” and 44 God’s 
will ” ns a kind of political makuweight to turn the scalo in the 
speaker's favour, rather with disgust than with admiration. The 
story quoted at the beginning of this article must occur pretty 
often to such persons, nud they must feel not a little inclined to 
alter Diderot's words into 44 Est-co quo vouscroyezque la conscienco 
est fnito pour masquer vos harnesses P ” The supreme point of moral 
obliquity has been said to bo reached when injustico is decreed by a 
law; bill there is perhaps a higher height, or rather a lower depth, 
where self-seeking and cowardly irresolution are cloaked and covered 
by the names of conscience and morality. A groat outcry has been 
made about tho famous words 4k To muu I can bo answerable, and 
as lor God I will take Him inlo my own hand,” though there 
is a very obvious interpretation of them which is orthodox, and 
indeed reverent enough. Mr. Gladstone and Dr. Fraser, however,, 
may be acquitted of any such boldness as that of Clavcrhouso. 
They suv, 4 * To man I cannot, be answerable, but I will make God 
an excuse for my proceedings.” Conscienco and religion aro 
Admitted to partnership exactly on tho principle recorded in 
David (Joppcr/idd. It is highly painful to Mr. Tomkinson, and 
other people too, that. England should act us she acted in the 
Transvaal ; it is impossible to make good tho withdrawal from 
Caiuhilmr against tho arguments of the brutal expert; tho rob- 
bery of the Irish landlords is in uglv contrast with tho Eighth 
Commandment. Never mind. 4 ‘ They have a partner — Mr. 
Jerkins.” It is tlmir conscience that obliges them to do thoso 
things, and conscience * like Mr. Jorkins — is utterly immovable. 
The absolute deference paid to this mysterious partner is perhaps 
surprising in a party, not a few of whose members hold peculiar 
views mi religion if not on morality. The force with which the 
conviction that the Transvaal peace is in accordance with 
God’s law must act on Mr. Brudluugli, for instance, must re- 
quire a curiously-constructed dynamometer to estimate. The ad- 
vanced philosophers, to whom conscienco is a meaningless word, 
show a singular sensitiveness to its injunctions in approving tho 
scuttle out of Cuudubar. Rut here one of the must convenient 
points of the conscicneb which wo arc discussing comes in. If 
has among its other versatile characteristics some of tho marks of 
charity . If never questions tho convictions of allies, it never dis- 
courages friends. The Atheist and tlie pious person who reads 
the lessons 011 Sunday in his parish church, tho Evangelical And 
the philosopher who considers commence a variety of indigestion, 
can pul, their heads and votes together for the glory of the Lord 
and tho good of tho Liberal parly. M ho quality of this sort of 
conscience is very far from stmim-d. It. will take oaths which aro 
meaningless to it ; speak 44 polemically ” things which it does not. 
mean liisLuiically ; declaim against a mechanical majority when 
tho majority is against it, und appeal to a mechanical majority as 
settling all questions when the majority is for it. It is all things, 
not to all men, but to its fortunate possessor. Rut it is conscienco 
for all that ; and having, luckily or unluckily, power as well as 
authority, it lines, ns in the millennium of the other bishop (not 
Dr. Eraser), govern the world at this picaciit momeut. We have 
all heard of a GrandisoiM. -ruin well — wliat shall we say of Crorn- 
wcll-M’.trluU’e Y At least lliH, mid 110 more, that, if SLerno could 
come to life again, he would mill to his famous Mmlenco, that there 
is ono thing more disgusting, if not more tormenting, than tho 
cant 01 criticism, and that is the cant of conscience. 


Til 10 NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. 

M R. WATERTIOITSE'S beautiful Romancsquo building, 
which has been rising fur so many years at the corner of 
Cromwell Road and Exhibition Road, was at lust on Easter 
Monday thrown open to the public, who thronged into it 
in their thousands. It was perhaps to divert tho mind of 
the populace from tho fact that then) is as yet very little 
to bo M*en in the new branch of tho British Museum, that 
fu**sv olliuals at the entrance gave the visitors something to 
think about by taking away their slicks and umbrellas. Tlicro 
bus been much correspondent. a upon this subject going on in the 
columns of the daily papers, and the cn=e «>f one Janie guutlemiii), 
whose crutch was demanded of him, does eerl.iinly recall the 
good old times at the Briti-li Museum when persons in livery 
were so unsympathetic to conn try cousins, and when aproned, 
custodians thought nothing of smiling the nervous foreigner with 
a wet broom. Geological specimens und stalled beasts aro not 
particularly in danger from umbrellas. They do not oiler the 
same attractions either to tho idler or the iconoclast as are 
presented by works of fine art. It is perhaps still fresh in 
the minds of sumo of our readeis that u lady who ob- 
jected to the nude, a mute inglorious Savonarola, from somo 
obscuro dissenting sect, got into trouble about ton years ago 
for whacking tho statues at the Crystal I'aluco with her 
umbrella ; it is, perhaps, less widely known that a 44 young 
person ” was oueo detected trying to pick out with the handle of 
her parasol the jewels in tho great Carlo (JreveDi in tho National 
Gallery. The l’orllund Vase and the elderly maniac havo become 
commonplaces in the history of tho umbrella, used as an instru- 
ment of desl ruction. Rut, to tho best of our belief, no such 
thrilling incidents have ever attended the natural history collec- 
tions. Tho mad old gentleman who used to try to feed tho 
stuffed boars with buns presented them always in his hand, and, 
moreover, did no damage whatever beyond making crumbs on tho 
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floor. Only once, we believe, Lave the natural history collections properly forms a single series. At rigbt ugka to Umm CUM 
found their way into tbecmirre of justice, ami that was when the )» arranged at the end aa Moment “MettdomwpW’ 
Belrian stole the eve of the hippopotamus, and he, by his own that ts to say, of minfjals which hay* been subjected to do- 
confession, gouged'it out with Lis tliuiub, and not with the ferulq composing influences, And have lost their normal ch&mcter, la the 
of either stick or umbrella. pavilion beyond there are to be found the very valuable and 

The burning question of umbrellas being Bottled, the visitor has numerous collections of crystals and of meteorites for which tho 
time to look round him. There is ut present not very much to British Museum has loog been famous, the Oranbourno meteorite 
see ; that, at least, is tho first impression given by tho lofty vault occupying the place of honour at the end of the whole gallery, 
of the Typical Gallery, the empty pens on each side, the Bird Among the crystals, those purchased* with the Kokscbarow coi* 
Gallery, where even a London spnnow would attract attention, lection in 1865 are particularly prominent, and are said to surpass 
and the vhs! lmlls and corridors whit her the zooloirv is one of all others in number and value. For thebe whose education in 


these days to draw the great throng o! sight-seers, The echoing 
floor of tho long western wing tuny at least, bo trodden by the 
public, though nothing is arranged tbero ; but Ihu series of six 
galleries running north from this wing, and eventually to be 
dedicated to birds, hliells, cchinodmimta, reptiles, insects, and 
fishes, aro at present inaccessible and lull of workmen. Upstairs 
it is just as bad on the western side ; and in point of fact there are 
only two galleries, or suites of rooms, and these both on tho 
eastern sidf, which are yet tilled with specimens. Tho bolanicul 
collection is ready for tho use of students, but Mill in too confused 
ft state to be laid beforo the general public. All, therefore, that 
is to be seen is tho mineralogy, arranged upstairs, and the 
piilicoBtology, which occupies some exceedingly handsome and 
spacious galleries 011 tho right hand as wo enter the Museum. 

Those who lemombor how closely and awkwardly the most in- 
teresting parts of the fossil zoological collection were pressed 
together at Bloomsbury, will note with surprise that they never 
realized until now how rich this part of iho great treasure is. 
Since Dr. Peter Camper, in 1 7G4, presented a jaw of the gigantic 
Mosnsaurus from tho Holland clutlk, nearly a century has passed, 
and that donation has moved to bn the nucleus of n vast and still 
widening collection. Tiicro are few objects so exciting to the 
imagination as these colossal fragments of antediluvian life. At 
tho very entrance of the gallery, and in such n position as they 
nevor enjoyed before, we ii ml on our light hand tho remains of 
the Toxodon, that alarming rodent which, in shape like a mouse, 
but in size like n liorso, gnawed and squeaked on u grand scale in 
the aboriginal forests of Buenos Ayres. The loves and wars of 
tho Toxodon would liavo been worthy of the song of liomor ; nor 
would the mute have disdained the slow progress through a 
groaning labyrinth of trees of tho Megatherium, whose vast fore- 
arms and blunt huge claws aro lifted in u minatory fashion from 
the pedestal in the centre of the small gallery at the extreme east 
of the building. The Megatherium was tho prototype of which 
tho curious little sloth of modern times is tho degenorate descen- 
dant ; it crashed lazily through the forests, griping young trees 
in its paws, and stripping off the bark with 11 muscular, cylindrical 
tongue, to which tho trunk of tho existing elephant w a mere 
pleasantry. Porhaps the most beautiful object in tho south-east 
gallery is tho skeleton of a male specimen of the gigantic Irish 
deer, Cornua hibermem , which was found under the bogs in the 
county of Armagh, and which is so arranged that the noble 
arch of black antlers breaks the centre of tho mom, us the visitor 
enters, with a curve of surpassing delicacy and originality, forming 
A span of over nine feet. The Guide sold at the doors has several 
little eccentricities, due, wo suppose, to the hurry \yilh which it 
has been prepared. Not least puzzling among these is the sentence 
which refers to this splendid specimen : — 

Tho Cervua h ibt mints, so named from the abundance and perfect pre- 
servation of Its remains, met with in the Mudl-morls. 

This is equal to Bishop Latimer's instance of non-sequitur, 

“ Tenterden steeple the cause of Goodwin Sands.** 

The corridor (it the east end is almost entirely given up to tho 
life-size plaster cast of tho great marine lizard, Plesiosaurus 
LYamptoni, which was found in the ulum shale of Whitby in 
Yorkshire. This huge reptile in ensures twenty-two feet from tho 
end of its snout to tho tip of its tail, and fourteen toot across its 
expanded paddles. It will be recollected that one of tho most 
acute of living zoologists has identified the legend of the sea- 
serpent with tho vagaries of some last lingering specimens of this 
extraordinary creature. A little further on, in Case 9, we come upon 
the remains of tho great fossil salamander from tho mioceno of 
CEningen, which, when first discovered in 1726, was supposed to 
be the skeloton of the last antediluvian man, homo diluvii testis . 
These colossal forms, representing the reptiles, are, for tho time 
being, all that the northern galleries liavo to show. The gallery 
intended to receive on one si do fossil fishes, and on the other side 
fossil squids, ammonites, and such-liko quaint Cephalopoda, is not 
yet ready for occupation. Gallery B, tho western side of which 
is being filled with fossil Molluscs, and tho eastern with Brachio 
poda, Bryoaoa, Crustacea, and Echinodermata, will, it is hoped, bo 
ready very soon to entertain the public ; while the other northern 
gallery, in which are sooner or later to be collected the corals and 
sponges, is not yet provided witli wall-cases. When all these 
objects have been placed, a home will bo arranged for the fossil 
plapfo 

It may perhaps be admitted that, except to specialists, a collec- 
tion of mineralogicnl specimens is not particularly exhilarating. 
The great ball of dicbroite which seems crystal white when looked 
at from one point of view, rich blue from another, and strAw- 
ooloor from another, is perhaps the most entertaining object that 
the upstair galleries have at present to bHow to tne indifferent 
masses. The general collection of mineralogy is contained in forty- 
one table-cases, so arranged that each pair of opposite cases 


miueralogy has been neglected, Mr. Lazarus Fletcher has appended 
to the Guide above mentioned & very complete and interesting 
chanter on this particular science. 

The building itself seems to be in every way oommodious and 
spacious, ns well as a striking piece of architecture. It is perhaps 
not generally realized that it is “ the largest, if not the only, 
modern building'* in which terra-cotta has been exclusively used 
for external lay. ides and interior wall-surfaces. Mr. Waterhouse 
has displayed great ingenuity in his interior decorations. ^ The 
walls nml supports aro covered with dosigns, in relief, of animals, 
reptiles, and hakes, drawn with a truth and picturesque freedom 
which remind us of Japanese metal-work. The designs on the 
western side of tl e building are taken from living organisms, while 
those ou the eastern are altogether restorations of fossil forms, 
often excessively grotesque in outline. The whole history of the 
building is a curious instance of the way in which great adven- 
tures are often curried out piecemeal in English life. Professor 
Owen hud long been calling out for, “ in the first place, room for 
seventy whales,’* before his plan was seriously taken up by the 
Government. Finally, in 1864, it was not an architect at all, but 
a very clever engineer, Captain Fowke, to whom the Oom- 
mis.douers entrusted ihe construction of the building. Ilis design 
was a striking une ; it represented a red-brick building of the 
French Renaissance, much ornamented with white and red terra- 
cotta; it included two detached wings, destined to form a Museum 
of Patents. But Captain Fuwko died in September 1865, before 
ho had completed the details of his design, and early in the next 
year tho 'Commissioners, determining this time to secure 
professional knowledge, laid his fragments in the hands 
of the eminent architect., Mr. Waterhouse, and begged 
him to adapt And completo them. For two years Air. 

Waterhouse) did his best to make Captain Fowke a clever drawings 
fit in with a practical purpose, but in tho month of February, 
1868, ho confessed that the task was an impossible one, and was 
empowered by tho Commissioners to form a new plan to his own 
satisfaction, Ilis first step was to abandon the French Renaissance, 
and to adopt that refined Romanesque of tho eleventh century, the 
strangeness of which to unfamiliar oyes is piobably the reason 
why this beautiful building has not been universally approved of. 
In architecture, more than in any other art, popular taste is swayed 
by the personal or the accidental. Air. Waterhouses rough sketch 
was accepted by the Trustees in April 1868, but the plans were not 
finally digested until 1871. In 1873 the actual labour of building 
was begun, and, at last, in 1881, wo have the pleasure of con- 
gratulating tlie venerable director, Professor Gwen, in whose brain 
! t lie scheme first germinated more than twenty years Ago, on enter- 
I ing at last into tho lruit of his labours. 


ARYAN ODDITIKS. 

W E lately improved the occasion with some remarks on those 
habits of early man which induce him to pursue the practice 
of “primitive Boycotting.** We showed that the ruder races 
Boycott each other all round, aud that it is quite an unusual 
thing to find n man, among certain peoples, who may speak to his 
mot)ier-in-law, his father-in-law, his wife, or, in some extreme 
cases, his mother. Odd and amuBing ns is the etiquette of primi- 
tive man, it scarcely excels in humorous absurdity those Aryan 
manners which aro recorded for our example in the Institutes qf % 
Vishnu . This work, translated by Mr. Jolly, and lately published 
by the Clarendon Press, is a collection of ancient aphorisms on the 
sacred law s of India. We do not know that among the Jatakas % 
or queer stories about beastB which Buddha used to tell his 
grinning disciples, any one is recorded to have made a stuffed bird 
laugh. That kind of miracle is certainly much in the vein of the 
Buddhist imagination. But it is certain that the ancient 
aphorisms on the sacred laws of India are comic enough in 
thein&olves, and we cannot bo too thankful that the great Aryan 
mind took another turn in the ancestors of our own race. 

The aphorisms begin at the beginning, wjth a singular account 
of Creation. The poople of the Guinea coast believo that 
creation was the work of a big spider. The Bushmen will have 
it that things in general were made by the Mantis, a large grass* 
hopper, and this plausible view is accepted among the Hottentots# 
The Australians are inclined to divide the praise between the 
eagle and thn crow, who lived, before men appeared on earth, in 
a paradise of birds, as may Also be read in a favourite passage of 
Aristophanes. The Iroquois stand to it, in spite of the Jesuit 
missionaries, that the world was constructed, or rather fished out 
of the water, by a large hare, and “our god appears to ua,” said 
they, to an old English explorer, “ in the form of a mighty big 
rabbit/* A Californian tribe accounts for the origin of things 
by saying that “ the Great Spirit awoke and found himself sitting 
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who afterwards Tubbed their tail* off «8d grew into men. The 
gTe»t Aryan ifcind, not to be outdone in gratuitous absurdity, 
nseribee creation to a boar. 41 Having woke from bis slumber, 
Vishnu purposed to create living things, to which end he assumed 
the appropriate form of a hoar, 44 Has feet were the Vedas, 1 * and 
he raised up the earth with the edge of his tusks. lie created 
•ogres, fairies, witches, and hogies, and then ho made men, end 
went off 44 into a place hidden from the world. 1 * But how wero 
men to behave P This question at once occurred to tlio goddess 
of the earth, an extremely pretty woman, whose charms aro de- 
scribed in intimate detail and at great length. The goddess of the 
earth marched off to consult the chief god, who replied in those 
.Aphorisms which give us so strange a picture of life and duty in 
%d)a* 

tfjt First, Of course, men wore divided into the four castes. Tito 

3*Brabmanas were to liAve All the cream of everything. The 
ludicrously mean precautions taken by the Bralimanas to secure 
wealth, power*, honour, and immunity from punishment, make 
half the fun of the Institutes of Vishnu. On the other hand, the 
Sadras wore so despised that " painting and the other line arts” 
wore loft exclusively to their menial hands. In India Sir 
Frederick Leighton would be n Sudra. Literature, on the oilier 
hand, is treated with high and just respect. The chief duty 
•of a king is to “show revoronCe to the gods, and the Brahmanas.” 
41 Let him bestow lauded property upon Brahmanas.’* This rather 
.reminds one of a hint in a monkish chroniclo of the reign of 
llichard II. After attributing to that unfor lunate prince utmost 
all known crimes, the pious author adds, “ Vet ho had his re- 
deeming qualities. lie once gave an estate to the brethren of” 
-8t. Albans, or wherever it might be. It is suggested tlmt the 
king may just as well confide all judiciul duties to n Bruhinuna. 
Then, wlion we come to crimes, the Institutes of Buddha decree 
that “all groat criminals shall be put to death”; but “in the 
•case of a Brahman a no corporal punishment must bo iuflicted.” 
He is only to be branded with a mark, even if ho kills another 
Brahmans. But if a Sudra chaffs a Brnhmuna, a red-hot iron pin, 
•ten inches long, is lo bo thrust into the mouth of the miserable 
offender. There is a crushing fine for any one who neglects to 
invite a Brahraana to dinner, or, still more, oilers him no food niter 
having invited him. Brahmanas may borrow money ut two per 
cent. Tho ordeal by poison must, net ho admiuhteied to Bruh- 
inanas, nor, what is more sensible, to bilious persons. Also a 
Brahraana may have four w ives. \Vo do not gather that they are 
all to dine out with him at the same time. As to marriage, neither 
a Brahraana, nor any one else, may marry a woman whoso hair is 
red, which satisfactorily accounts, to the evolutionist, lor the 
rarity of auburn locks among the natives of India. 

Tho duties of an undergraduate in India afford some agreeable 
reading, lie must “ put on two chapels ’* e\ery day ; “ho must 
twice a day jerform tho religious arts of sprinkling tho ground 
round the altar, and of putting iuel on tho lire.” As to what is 
•colled “tubbing,” it is written that “ho must plunge into tho 
waters like a stick.*' Tlio sense of this puzzles the commentators. 
He must avoid honey, stale food, singing women, the killing of 
living beings, and rude speeches, lie must nut study the Veda, 
and then go and get up tho binomial theoicm, or chemistry, or 
anything else, under penalty of becoming u Sudra. After conduct 
which, in England, tlio proctors could not overlook, he must go 
begging lo seven houses, clothed only with tho skin of an ass. As 
to reading, some of the regulations are very sensible. Tlio student 
must take an entire holiday on four da\s of every month. Many 
men would do better work if they abstained altogether from study 
on Sundays. But now como tho rules, which are not so sensible. 
There are Saints 1 da^s every day, so to speak, and the student is 
luckier than Mr. Trevelyans undergraduate - 

In Neville’s court four years I spent, 

Where wo didn’t use to read in the term of Lent. 

The Brahraana student must not read whon a strong wind is 
blowing. Nor in a village in which a corpse is tying. Nor during 
a battle. Nor while dogs are barking. Nor when a musical in- 
strument is being played. This sounds like n modern aphorism 
to excuse indolence under tho inlliction of a barrel-organ. Again, 
b man must not read when Sudrns are in the neighbourhood. Nor 
while immersed in water ; and this would have been hard on tho 
famous Wolf who used to Btudy all night with his feet in cold 
water to keep him awake. The student must not read in a boat ; 
but there seems no reason w r hy bo should not study in a punt, on 
cushions, under the trees. If a five-toed animal comes between 
him and hiB tutor, he must put away his books. Therefore 
(perhaps) the Master of University turned dogs out of college, 
list they should come between the men und their tutors, and lead 
to idleness, screwing up, and similar indiscretions. The aphorisms 
well observe that to study on forbidden, days does a man 
no good either in this world the next. To rend tho Rig- Veda 
is to feed the ancestral ghosts with clarified butter. How much 
butter these ghostB (whom ho neglects a little in his mythological 
speculations) must owe to Prolbasor Max M filler! But the 
ghosts pvpfer one to read the Alliarva-Veda. They like it as much 
as meat. One pleasing indulgence is permitted to the student. 
41 He may at pleasure prostrate himself before a young wife of his 
Guru (oHich, or private tutor), stretching out both hands, and say- 
ing, 4 Ho, salute thee ! * ” This is a most interesting custom, which 
is unlikely, However, to be ibuoh appreciated by Gurus with young 
wives at Oxford and Cambridge. 


to the crimes oommitted by wleked men* Alfcong 
these are telling lac, adultery, cooking oneb fttfn chop for dinner, 
marrying before one's elder brother, Atheism*cutting frees, to teach 
the Veda for a reward, causing bodily pain to * Braomana (which 
must be a most attractive offence in a country so Brahmana-ridden), 
One punishment for these offences is to eat barley pud for a month. 
In the next world there are t wen tv-two hells, All very worthy of 
a place in Dante's collection. \Vhen the torments are over, 
criminals of the fourth degree become fish. First-class misde- 
meanants enter the bodies of birds, and so forth. When re-bom 
again iuto human form, tho criminals each Buffer appropriately. 
Let people who complain of dyspepsia, like Mr. Carlyle, learn 
from Aryan wisdom that they have been 41 stealers of food ” in a 
previous existence, lloreo-blealers are punished with lameness. 
A ma%who sank oo low as to soil tin is re-born as a dyer. Most 
amusing of all, a tbiof is born a bard. Borne bards aro certainly 
born thieves of other men’s ideas, but the converse sounds odd. 
But we may escape these misfortunes by living on milk for three 
weeks, by eating nothing but lotus, und by avoiding conversation 
with ladies. There are penances for having dined with carpenters, 
goldsmiths, enemies (a thing wo all do frequently), blacksmiths, 
liars, doctors, trainers, lunatics. Tho majority of birds and boasts 
aro not to bo e.iton. 

Perhaps these examples, chosen almost at random, will prove 
that otiquetto of extraordinary stringency and minuteness is not 
peculiar to primitive man. Tho Australian, who may not speak 
to his mother-in-law, and must give his wiles sister the cars of 
tho boasts he kills, is not subjected to n more ridiculous tyranny 
than the devout believer in the Institutes of Vishnu. Sir George 
Grey thought Heaven had ordained Australian laws to prevent 
the natives from becoming civilized. Man seems to ha\e thought 
out tho Institutes of Vishnu for a similar purposo. 


IBEK1SM. 

f F! IJT2 ordinary Englishman may be incredulous when lie is told 
-L that recent events in tho Transvaal have indirectly produced 
one huge and almost unalloyed joke. It is true, however, and tho 
locality of tho joke is no other than Lisbon. For flume weeks past 
renders of their newspapers have been more or less dimly aware of 
a tempest in a teacup about the Lourenyo-Marques Treaty. 
Negotiations lmvo been going on for converting Portugal’s 
southernmost African possession (which she owes to the kindness 
of Marshal Mac Mahon in one of our invariably unlucky arbitra- 
tions) from a pestiferous swuinp, of no value to herself or anybody 
else, into an entrepot, which might have considerable) chanco of 
being commercially important. Other incidental advantages were 
to accrue to Portugal, and iior sovereign lights wero not oven to 
bo bought out, much less taken away without compensation. This 
uirangeinent, however, which might appear to bo beneficial to nil 
parties, has been taken by one of tlio little factions which tho blesbed 
gift of constitutional government has raised up iu all tho smaller 
European countries ns an occasion of warfare. The arrival of the 
British fleet in tlio Tagus, a tolerably frequent event, tending con- 
siderably to the enrichment and enlivemnent of tho Portuguese 
capital, was construed as an attempt to overawe the freedom of Lusi- 
taninn debate. Progressistas and JvegeiH! rad ores fought in the Council 
Chamber with their tongues, and with more deadly weapons in 
tlio streets. Blood wus shed ; a M inisteriiil crisis arose which, 
was fully discussed in these columns at tho time. Filially 
somebody triumphed, and tho tong of that triumph has been duly 
raised. The liveliest newspaper of Portugal appears to bo a certain 
Republican print called tho iSeculn, which is strongly devoted to 
“Iberian ” principles, und tho Lisbon Correspondent of the Tune* 
hns given Englishmen who do not read Portuguese — a larger 
number, it may be suspected, than those wbo do, though Portu- 
guese hus been not ill defined ns a very ugly kind of Latin — an 
opportunity of forming acquaintance at unco with “ I be i ism ” 
and with one of tho finest specimens of modern journalism. Tho 
liveliest Irish papers, even the // ts/t World itself, cannot hold a 
candle to the ticcafa, though there is a considerable allinity be- 
tween Irishmen und Portuguese in race, in style, and iu affection 
for tho pig. 

Iberisui, as the intelligent man will probably discover by means 
of his unaided wits, signifies the desire for a coalition of Spain 
and Portugal, in which Iberia is to be for the Iberians, and for 
nobody else at all, at all. Whether this idea has supplanted 
Sofior Gastelar s more famous and grandiose dream of a Latin 
League, in which France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, and Greece 
ure to face and dominate the biutal Teuton and the savage 
Slav, or whether it is supplementary and preparatory to it, is a 
mystery of Iberian politics which we cannot pretend to solve. To 
an Englishman who has always been told (and not untruly told) 
that Spaniard and Portuguese hate oiio another with a hatred 
compared with which the mutual aversion of Scotch and English 
ut its hottest wus a mild dislike, this may soera surprising enough. 
The lburiet, however, would probably retort that England and 
Scotland got on very well together, and that there is no reason 
why Spain and Portugal should nut. In order to promote this 
blessed result, it has struck tho ingenious Portuguese mind that 
there is nothing for reconciling enemies like a community of 
hatred, and they seem to have pitched on the necessary object of 
detestation. This object is England. It is true that, until 
recently, any dislike which Spaniards may have had to u* 
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Ural confined to a mild and chiefly Platonic hankering after 
Gibraltar ; And that Portuguese, as a rule, were not supposed 
to hate us nt all. Wo are generally supposed to have held 
towards Portugal the position which Franco used to hold 
towards Scotland, except that France never did any par- 
ticular pood to her ally except to make her poop!© call lops 
of mutton gigofn to this day, while England really has done many 
good turns to Portugal, without going so far back ns tho Abbey 
oflfcitalba, tho historical lies between England and Portugal are 
considerable. Everybody has a dim idea of tho Methuen Troaty, 
which gave tho Portuguese wine trade such an impetus as no 
trade ever had before or since, and, according to grumbloTs, gave 
half England the gout for generations. We took tlie Portuguese 
very much under our wing iu the Peninsular War, spent oceans 
of inonoy on them, preserved them from all but very transient ex- 
periences of tho awful incubus of French occupation, which 
weighed on their Spanish neighbours, and taught them to light in 
A very creditable way under Pack and Borcsfrml. We helped 
them eemi-oilicially to get rid of tluit unpleasant person, Don 
Miguel, and we have bought quiutna iu their hills and valleys, and 
accepted baronies and viscounties from their monarchy iu the most 
condescending way in the world. Perhaps there has been a little 
too much condescension in the matter; and possibly tho Portu- 
guese, while they were too lazy to exploit tho Alto Pouro for 
their own exclusive profit, have been annoyed at the Viscount 
Smiths and Enron Browns who buy up and store in their lodges 
the magenta-coloured fluid which claret would bo, if it could. 
At any rate, the screaming of the Srculo seems to reveal n Tatty- 
coram-liko attitude of vngc at favours received. Wo have kept tho 
Scculo too long waiting, however, for which it desenes, and is 
hereby requested to receive, the excuses of an infamous English 
journal. 

It seems that tho fiendish Progressions, who, not to bother tho 
render with tho political intricacies of Portugal, are the people of 
whom tho Sroulo does not approve, have been hinting that, if 
England is otlended, and withdraws her :cgis, 44 the lion of Spain I 
will instantly claw us, and reduce us to a mere Iberian province." ! 
Now there is nothing* that the Srculo would like so much as this iu 
reality, only it does not exactly say so. It says instead, in effect, 

“ What business is this of anybody except ourselves Y ” “ Mayn’t 
w© bo clawed as we like Y ” “ What liberty lni\o we, if wo havo 

not tho right of option or even of discussion on a matter which 
aflects tho integrity of our Empire Y ” Besides, “ What Blmll we 
lose if we are now in the claws of tho British leopard ? ” This is 
a point of pathoh gy on which we can oiler no opinion, though 
perhaps a great shikari might be able to say whether the lion or the 
leopard is in his clawing tho clawer most agreeable to the clawed. 
But w'O can assure the Srculo that the British leopard was quito 
ignorant of the noble quarry which, it seems, ho basin Jinnd, or rather 
in claw. '['ho Srculo continues in the line interrogative manner which 
is the soul of oratory and journalism. “ What do we gain by bring 
Englishmen instead of Spanitmlsf As Spaniards we should, nt 
least, bo citizens ; us Englishmen wo should never bo nioro than 
serfs.” This last, statement is obscure, but probably refers to tho 
degraded monarchical institutions of this realm. Besides, it seems 
that Great Britain only takes euro of Portugal till she has 
stripped her of her lust transmarine possession. Wo confess 
that wo did not know that England had ever stripped Portugal 
of any transmarine possessions, except, during tho brief period 
when Portugal was under that very Spanish dominion to which 
tho Srculo is anxious to return. But perhaps llm Srculo has a 
private history all to itself. Inflict, it certainly lias, for “sine© 
1640,” it seems, we have been milking capital out of tho in- 
genuous, patriotic mitiuiunt of Portugal, in order to continue 
tho gratuitous and cowardly seizure of all her colonial 
dominions. This bad English leopard, this u insatiable British 
sea-serpent ” — for tho Srculo is liberal in metaphorical zoology 
—lias done tho most dreadful things to Portugal. “ By her 
bestial and sordid diplomacy ” she Inis severed Lusitania from 
Spain and Franco. AVu have supplanted tho Portuguese in tho 
basest manner, wo never did anything in “the marvellous work 
of maritime discovery/’ “ nn adventurous and warlike disposition 
is a feature in tho English character which has ever been con- 
spicuous by its absence.'' And therefore it is that “tho Re- 
publican parly of Portugal accepts as an honour England’s sordid 
political hatred.” 

This is indeed a melancholy state of things. It seems that 
not only have we been robbing Portugal lor centuries, but we now 
hate her sordidly. It may be so, but wo can only say, liko the 
lover nudgrt lui in the comedy, “ I protest to you, Madam, 1 wus 
wholly ignorant of my own aflbeliun.” Englishmen have been sordidly 
hating Portugal without knowing it, and now without knowing 
it they havo been plotting to take from her her lust transmarine 
ossesaion, which, by the way, seems to show that geography, like 
latory, is not the Srculo'# strong point. “ The Jewish sordidneas ” 
of our “ usurious and crafty disposition,” the “ total absence of njiy 
noble or heroic element in our character,” make it appear impos- 
sible to expect anything better from us. It is really odd that, con- 
sidering the oceans of generous Portuguese wine which have passed 
into English bodies in the last two centuries, they should havo 
exercised so little purifying and refining influence on the English 
soul. It w r as probably too bad to begin with, the Secu] o would, 
no doubt, retort with the lightning quickness of repartee which 
distinguishes the Latin journalist. However this may be, it 
is clear that the shorten 1 way to be a good Ibcrist is to be a good 
fa ffor of England, lbcrism will probably soon discover that 


England first bred the Phylloxera, and has no doubt already difr 
covered that Sir Wilfrid and all his followers are at near! 
animated only by a jealousy of the Latin race. Of course it is not 
easy to say now much of the amusing and amazing nonsense 
which wo have been quoting really expresses any actually existing 
sentiment, and how much is to be set down to the blague which to 
the journalism of the Latin races is the very breath of life, 
lbcrism is not in itself an impossible thing; for the two 
nations of the Peninsula — composite as the huger of the 
two is— have at any rate a considerable community of 
faith— by the way, Iberism is Freethinkjng— and language* and 
certainly are not much wider apart than Sicilians from Piedmontese, 
or Silesians from Ilolsteincra. The modern cant of nationality 
proceeds upon no intelligible or scientific grounds, either in its 
uniting or in ils disintegrating agency. I her ism, too, has sevefr^k 
things in its favour. Tho average Portuguese, unless he is 
much belied, is rather ignorant, and possessed of a good deal Si- 
national jealousy. By combining these two strings, and playing 
on both, it might bo quite possible to substitute for the traditional 
hatred of Spain a hatred of England. Many people will re- 
member the amusing outburst which appeared some time ago 
in the Portuguese papers about remarks derogatory to Portu- 
gal in some obscure English school-book. This Lourengo- 
Marquos to-do seems to bo n sort of sequel to that international 
episode. It is at least satisfactory to find that England is 
iu no danger of the woe denounced against those of whom all men 
speak well. Since the French loft oil’ abusing us, excopt now and 
then as a sort nf survival, there might have seemod to be some 
danger of our getting blue-mouldy for want of a verbal beating. 

| Germany, Sptaiu, and now Portugal, however, seem to be doter- 
1 mined to save us from this peril. The odd thing is, that to all 
1 those nations we have for a long timo done nothing, or next to.no- 
j thing, but good. Russians, whom wo constantly oppose, arecivil- 
! spoken enough on tho whole ; so are Austrians, to whom of late 
years we havo certainly not behaved too handsomely. National 
antipathies, however, are always more or less inscrutable ; and if it 
pleases the Portuguese to swear etornal hatred to us, wo must oven 
put up with it, und only hope that thoy will not, iu an ecstasy of 
determination to spite us, set tire to the anchorage of the Tagus, 
or cut down tho vineyards of Boa Vista and Galcavellos. 


SEALS. 

T HERE was a jubilant paragraph tho other day in one of the 
morning papei s respecting the success of tho “ sealers” be- 
longing to tho port of Dundee. Tho llcsolute had taken 3,600 
seals; tho Aurora, 16,000 young and 1,000 old; the Tfutis, 4,000 
young and 2,800 old ; aud the Auruhnl was reported “ full." We 
are not told the number of seals that this vessel could contain, 
but perhaps we may bo allowed to put it at 3,600, like the 
llcsolute. These two vessels therefore killed about 7,000 seal* 
between them. No distinction is made in the Case of tho llcsolute 
between “old” nnd “young”; but, as old seals are more 
valuable, tho absence of particulars probably indicates that they 
wero all “ old.” If this be the case, tho Dundee fleet has brought 
homo this season 20,000 young seals and 10,800 old seals. This- 
number, however, must not bo supposed to represent the total 
killed by tho crews of tho English vessels, for in these general 
massacres many more are killed than the ships can bring away, 
and many that escape die of their wounds afterwards — not to 
speak of the thousands of young who perish for want of their 
natural sustenance. A victory such as this is really far more 
disastrous than a defeat, ns wo propose to point out. We must 
premise that two distinct animals are habitually spoken of as “ seals," 
and two different substances as “ sealskin.” Tho group of murine, 
flesh-eating mammals which are spoken of collectively by natu- 
ralists as the Pinnipedia (because their hands and feet are modified 
into swimming organs by the interposition of webs between the 
digits), contains three families : — 1. The Walrus. 2. The True- 
bcals (riwcidrr). 3. The Eared Seals (Otariadcc). The True Seals 
are clothed with Bhort, coarse hair, and are, therefore, sometimes 
spoken of as “Hair Souls”; while the Eared Seals are called 
44 Fur Seals,” because some species possosn beneath tho coarser hair 
that short, thick, silky fur which is so much prized for cloaks and 
other garments. Most people have long been familiar with the 
general form and appearance of a True Seal ; and of late years two- 
tine Eared Seals have been exhibited in tho Gardens of the 
Zoological Society of Londou. There is also a fine pair from the 
north-western coast of America to be seen in the Brighton 
Aquarium. It is to this family that the popular names “ Sea- 
Lions” and “Sea-Bears” have boon given, for their power of 
locomotion on land, their general appearance, and their loud cries 
— which, however, resemble a bayr rather than a roar. The 
animals which have lately been slaughtered in such numbers are 
certain species of True Seals. Though not of the Bame commercial 
importance ns their fur- bearing relations, they are still most valuable 
for their skins and their oil. Seal oil is largely used in the 
preparation of the vegetable fibre called “jute,” and is worth 50I. f 
a tun. Their extirpation, therefore — not to mention the regret J 
with which naturalists regard the destruction of a species— would / 
not merely involve the loss of the capital embarked in the fitting 
out of the vessels engaged in the business ; but would seriously 
endanger, if not ruin, more than one branch of commercial industry. 
This catastrophe, however, cannot be far distant, unless vigorous 
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mMritam to regulate the slaughter he adopted without delay. The 
habits of the seals, which are exceedingly curious, have not as yet 
been properly considered. Those captured off Newfoundland and 
Jan Mayen, which are the grounds resorted to at this season, be- 
long to migratory species. They leave the Polar Seas at the 
beginning of winter, assembling, like swallows, at some long- 
frequented and well-known meeting-place, which they do not leave 
until the gathering is completed. Then, taking advantage of the 
Polar current, they start southward. Small detachments, consist- 
ing of from half-a-dozen to a score, form the vanguard ; and behind 
them comes the vast, uncountable hord. For many miles nothing 
is to be seen but seals ; the sea seems to be literally paved with tludr 
heads. At Belleislo Island the herd divides— part drifts into the G ulf 
f St. Lawrence, part goes on to Newfoundland. There they remain 
jrpntil the beginning of January, when they commence their return 
ff northward. This is not the easy matter that the pro vious migration 
had been, the current being now against thorn. On reaching tho 
ice, which at this season covers the sea through which they had 
passed a short time previously, the herd halts. The females are 
then ready to bring forth their young, and if unmolested would 
remain on tho ice until tho cubs were old enough to accompany 
them on their houioward journey. The cubs arc usually bom 
from the 15th to the 24th of March, each female producing only one, 
and they are suckled for about twenty days. They develop with 
•extraordinary rapidity, and when three weeks old are able to 
take car© of themselves. Until this age they are comparatively 
worthless. It is manifest, therefore, that to kill them at an 
earlier period is not ouly cruel but foolish. Yet this was until 
vory lately, and we fear is still tho practice. Moreover, as tho 
female seal shows a strong affection for her cub, and will not leave 
it to save her own life, advantage was taken of this to kill a 
larger number of old seals, the young being loft to starve. The 
following account was writton in 1875 by Captain David Gray of 
Peterhead, an experienced sealer. It is therefore strictly accurate, 
and, painful as it is, deserves careful attention. 


Last year the fleet set to work to kill the seals on the 26th of March, 
1874, wj<1 in forty-eight hours the lMiing was completely over, tho old ones 
being shot, wounded, or scared away, while thousands upon thousands of 
young ones wero left crying piteously for their mothers. The»e mostly 
perished cf famine in the snow, as they were not old enough to make worth 
while tho trouble of killing them. If you cnuhl imagine yourself sur- 
rounded by lour or live hundred tl »ii.miuI babies, nil crying :iL the 
pitch of their voices, you would liuvo home idea of the piteous muse they 
make. 


To tho barbarity and folly of wasting tlio young poals in tho 
manner above described may bo added the “ imprudent expendi- 
ture of capital,” as a Norwegian sealer cleverly said, in killing so 
many old seals. After tho season of 1 M74 there was a general 
feeling that some date must bo fixed by international agreement 
before which no seals should be killed; and 1111 Act of Parliament, 
called “Tho Seal Fishery Act,” was passed in 1875, by which it 
was enacted that ft “ close time ” should bo fixed by an Order iu 
Council “ when the foreign Stales whose ships or subjects arc en- 
gaged in tho seal fishery have made with respect to their own 
ships and subjects the like provisions to those contained in this 
Act.” Iu 1876 tho 3rd of April was fixed as tho day when seals 
may first bo captured, apparently without tho consent of any 
foreign Power; ami tho Government of Norway passed a similar 
law, prescribing the eamo date in the following autumn. Wo lmvo 
not been able to ascoitain what action, if any, was taken by Ger- 
many or America. It will be observed that tho number of "young 
seals captured this year is twice as great as tho number of old 
ones ; whence we may conclude that, at 11 ny rate, they wore not 
loll to die on tho ice as heretofore ; but tlio early date at which 
tho news of the success of tho sealers was received at Dundee 
shows that they must have been taken before they were old enough 
to leave their mothers. It was admitted by one of tho scaling 
<saptains examined in 1874 that his most successful season, both in 
akiua and oil, had been that of 1866, when tho fishery did not 
begin till tho 6th of April. If sealers could bo induced to look 
boyond tho success of tho moment, they would learn from 
such a fact ns this tho necessity of moderating their eager- 
ness. Tho thirst for gold, liko other oxoosses, carries its own 
punishment with it. The records of tho seal trado aro full of 
warnings. When tho youth era Ocean was first opened to British 
enterprise by tho discoveries of Captain Cook, it teemed with 
Animal life. Pur Seals and Ilair Seals abounded oft the coasts of 
Australia and New Zealand, and on tho outlying islands. They 
were at once set upon and killed, tho slaughter being conducted 
without regard to ecx or sonson, Tho result was the total extir- 
pation of several species. “One might as soon expect to moct a 
eea-lion on London Bridge ab on any one of tho islands iu Bass's 
Strait,” was tho reply of a Now Zealand naturalist to an inquiry 
about the eeal-life that early voyagers had observed. Tho same 
result has happened at tho Falkland Islands, at Cape Horn, and on 
the Pacific seaboard of South America. A vessel called the 
lictatj took one million skins from the island of Masafuora at the 
beginning of the century, an exploit which left no survivors for 
future adventurers ; and the island of J uan Fernandez, where, in 
Anson’s time, there were seals in abundance, has now only a few 
stragglers to show. The same thing happened at the youth 
Shetland#. In 1821 and 1822 British sealers took away 
320,000 skins for the two years; killing males and females indis- 
criminately, and leaving the young to die. The fate of tho sporm- 
whale might furnish a useful lesson in the same direction. It was 
onoe abundant in the Southern Ocean, but is now all but extinct, 


from the very same causes that we have pointed out above in the 
case of the sealB. The American whalers observed its maternal 
affection, and found it easier to kill a mother and her cub together 
than a mother alone. A few years of this policy, added c to the 
use of steamers armed with projectiles of cur ing contrivance, 
and tho fishery had to be given up as no longer profitable. 

The possibility of regulating a traffic of this kind has been 
most conclusively demonstrated in the case. of the Northern Fur 
Seal (Qtaria urstna), an Fared Seal inhabiting the Prybilov Islands, 
in Behring's yea, whence M sealskin ” for the London market is 
now principally, if not entirely, obtained. These islands belonged 
to Russia from their discovery in 1786 down to 1869, when they 
were ceded to the United Slates. In tho early years of the 
Russian occupation tho seals were slaughtered recklessly and in- 
discriminately, and in 1S42 an unusually sovoro winter thinned 
thorn still further. After this a smaller number was killed 
in each year, and in consequence tho seal population steadily 
increased, until, iu 1869, Mr. Elliott, who was sent to 
the islands by the Government of tho United States, estimated 
the numbers at between five and Bix millions, or twice the popula- 
tion of London. Shortly afterwards, the islands were leased, under 
certain conditions, to the Alaska Commercial Company. Of these 
provisions, that which is most important lor our present purpose 
limits the slaughter to 1 00,000 in eacli year; and, further, it has 
been agreed, after careful observations extending over several years, 
that thcso shall bo all males of four or five years old. We havo 
no space to give tlio reasons for this determination, which is based 
on the curious polygamous habits of this species of seal; we 
merely draw attention to it in order to show the importance of 
studying the habits of croaturcs on which a large commercial 
venture has been xiaked, instead of trusting blindly to chance. 
Tho English had a similar opportunity with tho Fur Seals of the 
Southern Ilemisphero ; but, ns we have shown above, it was Lost 
through carelessness and ignorance. Wo aro much afraid that our 
system of hunting the Hair Seal will lead to a similar result, unless 
wo can secure the active co-operation of the other nations interested, 
mid so bring about a radical change. This will not bo easy. Tho 
Americans aro fortunate iu being the solo owners of tho Prybilov 
Islands, and in having animals of exceptional habits to deal with. 
The difficulties, howovor, v that bland iu tho way of a necessary 
reform should not deter us from at least trying to bring it about. 


TIIE MYSTERY OF E. J. W. 

nnifB singular misfortunes which seem to havo befallen this 
-1- unlucky person cun hardly fail to interest those who 
study the very curious collection of advertisements from the 
“ Apony Column” which Miss Alice Olay has recently published 
(The Af/uity Column of “ The Times'* London : Chatto and 
W Indus). No small industry must have been required for the 
work, which cowrs a very long period, tho first advertisement 
given being dat'd January 13th, 1800; and the last, November 23, 
1870. Miss Glny must therefore have taken the trouble to ex- 
amine some twenty-two thousand copies of what was within the 
memory of prisons still living the leading newspaper. The task 
uiii.it have been a wearisome one, hut the result is an amusing and 
very interesting little book. The Agony Column has presented to 
tho woild a long scries of enigmas, ninny, no doubt, not worth the 
guc.-sii.g,"lmt others not undesirving the attention of people who 
are fond of riddles, and these Miss Clay h:is carefully picked out 
so as to oiler her readers tho choicest utterances ol those mys- 
terious person* who, having been for some unaccountable reason 
debarred from using the post, have been obliged to advertise 
their frantic appeals in the neighbourhood of tho births, deaths, 
nml marriages. In one respect it must be said that Miss 
Clay's work is disappointing. Much curiosity 1 ms always beon 
felt tv peering those strange advertisements, of which, by 
tin* way, a large number now appear in the Standard , and 
this curiosity she is not ahlo to satisfy, as her labours have 
not nppaientlv enabled her to form any opinion, or oven to indulge 
in any plausible guesses, respecting tho advertisers. She does not 
attempt to say whether they are lunatics, or in somo instances 
thieves* and receiutrs of stolen goods, as they are commonly sup- 
posed to he, or whether they are really unfortunate people who are 
driven to this peculiar way of communicating with each other; 
but, though she cannot satisfy curio.iiy 011 the main point, she is 
able to throw some light on a singular and obscure subject, ns her 
collection, without dispelliug the mystery which surrounds the 
advertisers, makes clear some remarkable facts regarding them. It 
shows, for instance, how persistent certain of them have been and 
over how long a period tlieir communications extend. This would 
seem to prove that some of them, at least, are not lunatics or 
fools, and are attacking or defending interests of real importance. 
Of tho most remarkable instance of devotion to the second column 
which Miss Olay gives wo now propose to speak, leaving for a 
future time notice of tho minor ngonizers. Attention lias lately 
been drawn to the curious advertisement of Mrs, G. to Mrs. Jones, 
which, it is said, has appeared for several years past; but Mrs. G. 
is fur surpassed by tho person above-men lioued, Mr. Lk J. 
Wilson, of Ennis, Ireland, who, at varying intervals, advertised in 
the Agony Column of tho Times from February 1851 to July 1870, 
aud not impossibly may be advertising iu the Tima still. 

As has so olten happened with men who nave achieved dim 
tinction, his maiden effort in tho lino wherein he was destined ta 
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excel was a modest one, as he merely stated In hie first advertise- 
ment that, as the clothes were ready, he was ready to wear 
them, and alluded to a bar of iron, intimating thereby, probably, 
that he whs prepared for some undertaking and would not flincn. 
This was addressed to “ D.,” and was followed by advertisements 
addressed to 44 Equator,” 44 Indigo Blue,” 41 biuiulacre,” and 
44 Alexis,” which were in the florid style so much beloved by the 
ngotty advertisers, and have no meaning for the uninstructed. It 
is remarkablo that in March 1852 bis advertisements called forth 
some of the very few answers they ever received, and that he was 
entreated to give an explanation, in capitals, and asked whether he 
had a conscience. On the latter point apparently 44 E.W.” was 
unable to give a satisfactory reply, as in a French advertisement 
he apparently admitted that he was a sorpent nourished iu the 
bosom of somebody, who was 44 de la race soerfo ” ; but 
added that his blood was not ditcb water. Mr. Wilson was 
silent, for awhile after this, but in Juno ho was at work, and issued 
an advertisement in which ho gave for the first time his full 
initials, 44 E. J. W.” This whs followed by a series of in- 
flated notices addressed to 44 The Counterfeit,” to 14 Equator ” 
again, to 44 Croix Kongo,” 44 Fly-by-night/’ and 44 Tho 
Key.” The only thing to be deduced from those stilted pro- 
ductions is that 44 E. J. W.” lmd been asked to do something 
which ho thought unpatriotic, but that nothing would 44 sway 
Lis allegiance,” and that lie was quite incorruptible. In January 
1853 44 Mary (alias Emily) Fierce Crawford, daughter of Daniel 
Merry weather Ford,” addressed him in the Times, intimating that 
alio should like to apply to 4 Spring Place, Hammersmith, and in 
the next month he was told by 44 Two Indescribables ” that, 

together with G and Arthur, lie was 44 inexcusable” for 

absenting himself, and was apparently invited to come to the 
SAmo place. The 44 Indcscribabies ” added that all communication 
was interrupted in Kugland and abroad, and that their reputations 
Wore calumniated to render them homeless and friemllo.se. 

Up to this time there lmd boon nothing rcmurknblo about the 
advertisements of 44 E. J. W.” He had been engaged in secret 
negotiations, possibly political, but very likely commercial only ; 
Lad been asked to do something which ho called unpatriotic, and 
Lad refused, in March 1853, however, two curious notices were 
issued by him, referring, apparently, to some political struggle ; 
and in 1854 a very remarkable advertisement appeared, which 
seems to show that, in the course of the iutrigue or negotiation in 
which Mr. E. J. Wilson had taken part, ho had made very des- 
perate enemies, who, in revenging themselves on him, were not 
deterred by the slightest timidity or by scruples of any sort. In 
the Times of May 1st... 18^4. ho advertises thus: — 44 MY 
DAUG^FB! O, my daughter!” and in May 17th he, 
Says: — “Hutto n mort. Jo veux voir ma lille” Unless the 
strange notices which I10 sent for so long to the Times wore 
altogether duo to the delusions of nn unsound mind, it is clear 
that his daughter had really been carried off; for, as will shortly 
be seen, many subsequent advertisements refer to her lo?s, and 
prove that ho" made the most strenuous efforts to got her back. 
In 1854 and 1855 advertisements by 44 Kgypto ” and “Egypt” 
Appeared, which, though not nt first recognizable as tho produc- 
tions of 44 E. J. \Y.,” were undoubtedly his. lie refers— giving his 
’initials in one cuse—to stolen guiim, participation in which he 
absolutely refuses, and on Juno 27th, 1855, he asks where his child 
is. It seems certain that sho was not restored to him; but for 
some reason not to be gathered from Miss day’s collection, ho was 
■for somo timo after this either williug to correspond by the penny 
post, like ordinary mortals, or was debarred from his beloved 
second column, lie did not appear in it again until July 1S56, 
and after issuing three brief German advertisements in this month, 
Le was silent until January 1857, when he published an advertise- 
ment signed 44 Decimals. — Cygno,” both of which appear in many 
of his later appeals. In March he again mentions his daughter, 
informing tho public, in tho first place, that she has two of her toe9 
joined together; and, secondly, that he bus not seen her for seven 
years ; and shortly afterwards ho speaks again of tho rnonoy ho 
would not take. A series of mysterious advertisements, in 
one of which ho describes himself as 44 liora la loi,” follow 
at varying intervals tho notice containing this reference, and in 
December 1857 his daughter is hoard of again, as ho says in- 
dignantly to one 44 X. Cheops,” 44 No, no. Hands off my child,” 
and adds that I10 will not risk his 44 little gipsy girl in the 
pestilential marshes of Hungary, though there secure aguinst every 
power.” About this timo misfortune appears to liavo fallen him, 
as ho seems to havo been sidly in want of money. In July 1858 
Le issued the following remarkable advertisement : — 

X. GAMINS X.— I CANNOT LECTURE at Coventry as contemplated. 
Although reported in tho “Endowed Schools Commission ” «h receiving 
£80 nor annum, I get hut X50, and you know with that without board, &c. 
►-K. J. W., Cygno. 

After thU he apparently cam© to tho conclusion that secrosy 
was no longer necessary, as in a notice to his friend Cheops ho 
requested that gentlouiau to Address E. J. Wilson, Ennis, Ireland, 
and this advertisement is followed by several giving his name. In 
one of these he says that ho bus lost his money and his child, and 
asks the delicate Question whether n lawyer can advise a criminal 
act without rendering himself liable. In February 1859 ho 
pathetically speaks of himself ns 44 the author of the decimal 
system at ller Majesty’s Customs, which pours pure gold every 
day into the coffers of the nation, earning a miserable subsistence 
id the worst part of Faddy’s land” : and in March he become, it 
would seem, very anxious about bis daughter, as he Issued a 


notice warning all persons assisting in secreting her that they 
were liable to imprisonment, This was succeeded by an adver- 
tisement complaining of a schoolmistress whom he had previously 
spoken of as Laving aided in the abduction of his daughter, ana 
on April 16, 1859, the following formal notice appeared in the 
Agony Column: — 

TWO HUNDRED FOUNDS KRWARp.— Any person (except a de- 
tective or his agent) restoring to mo my daughter, ALfGE JANE 
WILSON, xo years old, shall receive £300 reward.-Jfi. J. WILSON, Ennis, 
Ireland. 

This offer did not bring her hack, as in July we find him 
issuing a despairing appeal to “ Alice,” saying that he has not 
hoard from her for eighteen months, and has undergone 
groat persecution. A French advertisement published the\. 
next day seems to have answered this, and it may be hoped kw 
that poor Mr. E. J. Wilson succeeded at last in recovering his 
child, as there is no more mention of her in his subsequent com- 
munications in that Agony Column wherein he loved to impart 
his woes to his intimate friends, his deadly enemies, and the world 
in general. 

For some time after 1859 he was silent. In 1862 there was an ad- 
vertisement about eggs which was perhaps his, and there were others- 
headed 44 Spurs and Skirts,” which were indignantly answered by 
44 the father of K. W.,” who may or may not have been Mr. 
Wilson. In 1867 he indubitably reappears, as there is a com- 
munication to 44 E. G.G. (en voyage), which subsequent notices 
show to havo boon his. It must be said that his later productions 
are not as interesting as his earlier ones, and suggest no strange* 
story of dark conspiracy or desperate revenge. In one of these 
earlier advertisements he had alluded mysteriously to money 
which he claimed on 44 eggs,” and most of his latter appeals are* 
to “ E. Q. G.,” though he occasionally addresses 44 B. E. N.” 
Answers to his advertisements there were apparently none ; but. 
by this he was undismayed, for, though not voluble as formerly,, 
he not infrequently addressed the Times from 1867 to 1870, when 
he was, so to speak, 41 left advertising,” his last recorded effort being 
an appeal to 44 E. G. G.” to pass through tho Tyrol, over 
the Steivio, and then by Sol Torino, Magenta, and the Mont 
Cenis to Grenoble. As has been said, Miss Clays book does nut 
extend beyond 1870, and without examination of vory many files- 
of the Times, it is, therefore, impossible whether the veteran 
advertiser continued bis labours, or whether, after nineteen years- 
of work, his place in the Agony Column knew him no longer. 

W liut were tho curious intrigues in which ho was involved P 
Why was his daughter taken away from him twice, Hud, above all,, 
why was it nccefsary for him during all this long period to corre- 
spond by advertisement p Of course it may' bo said that there is 
really no mystery whatever about tho matter, and that Mr. K. J. 
"Wilson was simply a person liable to harmless fits of derange- 
, incut, during which ho amused biimulf by penning advertise- 
|nients, just as Mr. Tools pleased himself by writing imaginary 
letters from great personages. This nmy bo the true expla- 
nation of the mystery; but wo somewhat doubt whether the 
delusions of lunatics are so dulinite, so numerous, and bo- # 
(lusting as those which must have nillictnd K. J. Wilson if 
ho was really deranged. If ho was sane, and if his innumor- 
ab’e advertisements were not due to a disordered imagina- 
tion, his story must be nn interesting one, and, should lie still 
bo alive, ho might well tako tho world entirely into his con- 
fidence, and recount the adventures and misfortunes of which 
Miss Clays book gives the dim outline. Having greatly 
stimulated public curiosity, he ought in fairness to give the answers, 
to tho riddles he has put, now thnt the enemies of twenty-five 
years ago aro presumably not in a position to abduct children op 
instruct solicitors. What were the deeply mysterious intrigues in. 
which he was engaged iu 1852 and the following years P What 
nmde his enemies so furious against him, and how were they able 
twice to carry off his daughter P What 'was the unpatriotic task 
ho was urged to undertake ? Who were 44 Alexis ” and 44 Fly-by- 
night,” and 44 Counterfeit,” and 44 Cheops,” and 44 Iudigo Blue, and 
the many others to whom he addressed himself for so long P Was- 
Miss Alice Jane Wilson restored to him P and, if she was, who 
restored herP What were the stolen gains ho refused to partici- 
pate in, and how did he introduce decimals into the OustomBp 
Who was 44 E. G. G.,” so often urged to go to Grenoble ; and why, 
above all, was -he, Mr. E. J. Wilson, of Ennis, Ireland, obliged, 
during nineteen years to advertise in the Times , and how was ho. 
debarred from using the post like other men P If he is, as we> 
much hope, Btill alive, and will answer these questions fully, ho 
will produce a work of surpassing interest, and will doubtless prove 
that the truths of the Agony Column ore stronger than the 
fiction of Uaboriau. 


MURETUS. 

I N the somewhat grotesque series of quotations intended to de- 
monstrate that Dr. Kohl's philosophy had its adherents before 
Dr. Keid was bom, Sir William Hamilton pronounces a glowing 
panegyric upon 41 the pattern critic, tho incomparable Muretus. 
Few people now, probably, turn to that scholar's remains. Ilia 
criticisms and illustrations of the ancient writers have long since 
been gatherod up by indefatigable editors ; the use of Latin for 
original compositions has so nearly died out that we no longer 
requiro a model to show how modern topics may be treated! In the 
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^lABfluage of Cicero : and the dialogues of Erasmus and the speeches 
of Muretus have alike disappeared from schools. In the history of 
literature and learning, however, every one who has ever held a 
prominent place retains some interest, oven though it be the faint 
interest we feel for a fading name ; and the remembrance of the 
hours most of us have spent in endeavouring to write Latin prose 
may possibly inspire some respect for the modern who succeeded 
best in that pursuit. 

Marc Antoine Francois Muret, better known as Muretus, was 
born of respectable parents, near Limoges, in 1526. In his boy- 
hood his talents attracted the admiration of the older Scaliger, 
for whom Muretus in his turn professed a filial regard. At the 
age of eighteen Muretus lectured on Cicero and Terence at the 
College of Auch. lie subsequently taught the classics at Poictiers 
and at Bordeaux, where ho numbered Montaigne among his pupils, 
and wrote Latin tragedies which undoubtedly led the way to the 
vernacular tragedies of the Pldiade, and in which Montaigno himself 
acted. Before 1552 ho went to Paris, whore he occupied the chair 
of philosophy and civil law ia the College of Cardinal le Moine. 
Though Turnebus and Buchanan were liis colleagues, the young 
professor gained such admiration by the elegance of his style that 
Lis class-room was crowded, and, it is said, Henry II. and 
Catherine do’ Medici were among his hearers. But the college 
was not long to be illustrated by the first living writer of Latin 
verse and the first living writer of Latin prose. The restless 
Buchanan returned to his wandering life, nnd Muretus’s Paris 
career was brought to a sudden and unhappy termination. A dis- 
graceful charge was brought against him, and he was thrown into 
prison. Ho had already begun to starve himself to death, when the 
interference of powerful friends procured his release. Muretus 
next appears at Toulouso, where he began to lecture to tho law 
students. At PariB he had declaimed with success on jurisprudence ; 
but at Toulouse the study was seriously prosecuted, and the justly 
celebrated school of law was not prepared to allow tho finest 
phrases to compensate for ignorance of the subject. The course 
ended in a fiasco; and about tho same time the unlucky lecturer 
was assailed by a charge similar to that incurred at Pans. How 
far the accusation w&b well founded it is not easy to deter- 
mine. Turnebus, who had connexions in Toulouso, continued on 
friendly terms. On the other hand, Joseph Scaliger apparently 
has no doubt of Muretus's guilt. It has been argued that 
Scaliger was willing enough to believe any story to tho dis- 
credit of Muretus, who had- played a trick on him which 
the great critic never forguve. Out of a fragment of Phile- 
mon Muretus manufactured somo Latin verses. These ho 
palmed oil on Scaliger as the work of Attius and of Trabea, and 
* Scaliger gravely inaertod them iu his commentary on Varro ns 
interesting relics of thoso poets. Tho biographers further plead 
that only conscious innocence could have prompted Murotus to 
dedicate his translation from Alexander's commentary to tho very 
person whose nAmo hod been coupled with his a few months boforo 
at Toulouse. Tlicro are, we think, two other considerations which 
may fairly bo urged in tho defence. Part of tho accusation con- 
sisted in a charge of heresy. Now, on a review of tho writings of 
Muretus, this imputation appears so undeserved, and so manifestly 
invented to create a prejudice, that wo are justified in viewing tho 
whole accusation with considerable suspicion. Moreover, it is 
notorious that from the days when Dominic established the inqui- 
sition in Languedoc to the days when Voltaire denounced the 
judicial murder of CaIas, Toulouse was infamous for its savage 
bigotry. Fanaticism lias always recognized its surest opponents 
in the artistic character and in the culturo of letters; and Muretus 
was above all things a literary artist. Innocent or guilty, however, 
Muretus was in imminent danger of being burnt. Happily he 
effected his escapo, and the disappointed zealotB of Toulouso could 
only enjoy the gratification of burning his effigy. The reproach of 
atheism still clung to his name, and Jong afterwards gave rise to 
the absurd suggestion that Muretus was tho author of the mys- 
terious book l)e Tribus Impoatorihus. Muretus now resolved to go 
to Italy. On his way he fell ill at an obscure inn, and a consulta- 
tion was hold over him by the rural surgeons, who determined on 
attempting a hazardous operation. “ Fiat periculum in anima 
wili,” said one of them, little supposing that the wretched patient 
was the first Latinist of the age. Muretus was so scared that, in 
spite of his illness, he pursued his journey to Italy. He first 
visited Venice, where be made tho acquaintance of Paulus Manu- 
tius, between whom and himself a cordial friendship continued to 
subsist. Here ho dedicated several of his productions, including 
the commentaries on Catullus and on the Catiline orations, to 
various nobles of Venice. Finding them insensible to his flattery, 
he ceased “ ploughing the seashore,” and made his way to Padua. 
While there, he was warned by Lambinus, who pla} r ed the part 
of the good-natured friend with much satisfaction, that a cer- 
tain person with a short neck, rod hair, and wide nostrils was 
reviving reportB to his prejudice. Who this unprepossessing 
person was does not appear ; but Muretus wrote back in deep 
distress that he longed to rotire to somo lonely country “ where 
he should never hear the name of the Pelopidce.” Such a 
refuge, be adds, presented itself in Greece, whither he had 
been invited with a promise of a handsome salary. Greece 
in 15 58 hardly offered many attractions to a man of letters; 
and unfortunately Muretus gives no explanation of this incident. 
The next letter to Lambinus is of & very difforent kind. Muretus 
had now gone to Ferrara on the invitation of Cardinal d’Eate, and, 
forgetting all his wishes to retire from the world, cheerfully 
pledges Lambinus in a glass of excellent white wine, and only 


regrets that his friend was not with him to drink it. Shortly 
afterwards Muretus accompanied Cardinal d*Este to Rome, and 
when hiB patron was despatched to Paris as papal legate, formed 
one of his retinue, and renewed the *old intimacy with Turnebus. 
Except this interval, he passed the rest of his life in Italy, 
composing orations for State occasions of ceremony, and lecturing 
on tne classics. Twice at least topics worthy of an orator were 
afforded by the massacre of St. Bartholomew and by the battle 
of Lepanto; but in those addresses tho speaker betrays a poverty 
of thought unredeemed by his usual felicity of diction. The 
praises of persecution, however, did not lack admirers, and within 
a few months a translation appeared at Lyons of the speech 
“ touching the happy and admirable success of Charles IX.” 

The letters of Muretus are so colourless that it is difficult to 
form from them any notion of the personality of the writer. The 
occasional mention of the sausages, thrushes, and becaficoes 
which his friends sent him may lead us to believe he was not 
averse to good cheer. A certain mischievous vein shows itself, 
not only in the imposition which he played on Scaliger, but in 
his custom of using rare words from Cicero which had escaped 
the diligence of Nizolius, and diverting himself by the shrugs 
and.glnnces of the purists who might he present. But the 
letters generally are occupied by learned discussions, by frigid 
compliments, or by the petty squabbles common among, scholars. 
At one time Muretus poaches upon the Iforatian preserves of 
Lambinus; at another, Muretus himself is the sufferer from 
the incursions of Lipsius. Perhaps what the letters omit 
is more significant than what they contain. Living in Venice, 
and afterwards in Rome during tho sixteenth century, Mure- 
tus is silent on the works of art in which thoso cities were 
rich. His interests were exclusively literary, and neither paint- 
ing, nor sculpture, nor wuBic appealed to him. His general 
course of life may, however, be collected from his works. The 
summer months, from July to October, woro devoted to the Long 
Vacation, during which Muretus usually accompanied Cardinal 
d’Este to bis retirement at Tivoli, “to live the life of tho 
Ph teamans.” In the rest of the year he delivered two courses of 
lectures, opened in November and in March by addresses, of which 
several specimens survive. The audience appears to have been 
somewhat miscellaneous, and tho laudable endeavours of the more 
studious were sadly disturbed by tho pushing and whistling of the 
unruly spirits. On one occasion a facetious youth brought an 
alarum with him, and amused himself in the middle of the lecture 
by making it strike. “ It would be odd,” said Muretus, “ if among 
ho many noisy animals there was no bell wether.” The hoar he 
occupied twice a week was in the afternoon or evening, and it 
is possible thAt the morning lecturers found more peaceful classes. 
At any rate Muretus, as soon os ho had delivered the fixed 
number of public lectures, was glad to continue the course in hia 
own room, where the teaching assumed a Icbs formal aspect. Of 
the quality of his instruction we may gain some notion from tho 
opening addresses, and from the more copious of his commentaries. 
On anything connected with Aristotle, no better judge can be 
found than Sir William Hamilton ; and from his eulogy of Muretus 
it appears that ho nut a high value on his Aristotelian labours. A 
modern student wlio dips into tho commentary on the Ethic • to 
seek help on those passnges outwardly so easy, and really so diffi- 
cult, of which the Et/ucs contain not a few, will find little aid 
from Muretus. For “gotting up ” the book for an examination, 
his commentary is useless. Yet the general interest, the light 
touch, the gossiping illustrations — sometimes resembling an essay 
of MontAigne, though of course the personal charm of Montaigne 
is wunting — may well have served to inspire a taste for study. 
Jn Mr. Ellis's judgment, the commentary on Oatullus is un- 
worthy of the roputation of Muretus. Its groat defect ap- 
pears to us to be its want of fulness. So far as it goes, it 
evinces fine literary feeling, and its sound judgment avoids the 
far-fetched ingenuities from which even Mr. Ellis’s excellent work 
is not altogether free. In fact, Muretus was singularly free from 
pedantry. He ridiculos Oiceronianism so far as it was a servile 
imitation, with much the same arguments as Erasmus had used, 
nnd with not a little of his wit; while, bo far as it was a striving* 
after consummate literary form, he gave it his approbation and his 
example. 

Iu 15 78 proposals reached Muretus from two different quarters 
to quit Rome. The “ natio Germanorum studying law at Padua, 
wrote to him expressing their desire that he should lecture on 
jurisprudence. The authorities at Padua do not Appear to 
have concurred in tbo project; and Muretus civilly excuaed 
himself, adding that his mode of teaching the civil law did 
not find favour with the Italians, who preferred the method 
of Bartolus. As Bartolus was the author of tbo maxim “Do 
verhibus non curat jurisconsult us,” this remark was not alto- 
gether complimentary to the Italian jurists. But it is not un- 
common for men to mistake their abilities, and Muretus was 
always sore that he was not recognized as an authority in 
jurisprudence. The other invitation was more important. 
Stepnen Bathory, King of Poland, wished to found a college 
at Uracow, and was anxious to attract to it learned men from 
Italy. He particularly desired the presence of Sigonius, Fulvius 
Ursinus, and Muretus, and held out to the last the splendid stipend 
of 1,500 gold crowns, with the certainty of ecclesiastical prefer- 
ment. Muretus, who frankly avowed tne doctrine that a man's 
country is where ho is best off, was disposed to close with the 
offer; but his friends dissuaded him, and the Pope made aii 
arrangement by which his salary was raised from 500 to 
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1,000 crowns. Before this year Muretua had taken holy orders. 
He had always been sensitive to religious impressions, and could 
not perform Mass without shedding tears. The approach of age 
and a severe illness rendered him devout; and towards 
the close of his life he confined his classical reading to 
Seneca and tlie graver writers, only returning to Terwice, 
Jl his early favourite,” to assist the studies of a nephew 
of promise, who unhappily died young. The biographers 
record that Murotus never gavo more than five hours to 
repose, and he relates himself that he used to return to his books 
immediately after dinner till he felt the ill effects of the practice. 
Nevertheless, he appears to have generally enjoyed good health, 
In his latter days lie became extremely fat, and suffered from gout 
in tile feet, in allusion to which he observed that it was time to 
leave the houBo when the foundation was tottering. At last, in 
1585, thirteen years after he had pronounced the funeral oration 
of his patron, Cardinal d’Esto, ho died in a mannor which greatly 
edified tho>e around him. The beauty of his language and, it 
must bo owned, the verbosity into which his facility too often 
betrayed him, have affected his reputation, and ho is sometimes 
regarded as a mere stylist. But his attainments, both in Greek and 
Latin, wore of a high rank in an ago of loarning, and it was not 
without reason that fScaliger remarked, “ Puuci in iuundo Mureti ; 
vere regius erat.” 


ENG ITS K-I) It L V iXG. 

W HENEVER a fatal railway accident happens both the 
press and society are overwhelmed by a Hood of talk mostly 
of the most ignorant and therefore dogmatic kind. Every talker 
and every habitual writer of letters lo the Timm makes his noise 
and spoils his paper. The one “ tells you, sir,” that, until suiue 
scheme of his is made compulsory, accidents will occur daily. Tlio 
other trusts that the editor intiy find space for what appears to 
him (though to no one else) to be a valuable suggestion. Words 
run not over the devoted heads of readers and listeners, and the 
only pooplc able to chock their flow and add a few ideas to their 
vapid mass nro too busy to talk or write letters to the editor ; lor 
very few people outside of “ the railway worid ” have the slightest 
accurate knowledge of the subject of railway management, and 
perhaps to this general popular ignorance may be attributed some 
of the shortcomings of railway managers who have not public 
opinion to urge them on to better ways, and who have 
but few suggestions worthy of a moment’s consideration laid 
before them except by their own class. Mr. Michael Reynolds 
has done something to enlighten the public mind about one 
department of railway work in his book called Engine- Driving 
Life (CroBby, Lockwood, and Co.), and incidentally much light 
is thrown on railway management generally. Ilis other books, 
Locomotim Engine-Driving and Stationary Engine-Driving, show 
that he is a man thoroughly acquainted with his subject, so 
that we may safely accept his guidanco in considering why 
we are generally safe, but sometimes are killed or maimed, in 
travelling «iby train. The first lesson which his writings and 
general experience combined teach is that all serrants and 
officers employed on railways must have the very raroiinjaUy 
of being always on the look-out for great and serious danger in 
circumstances which thoy liiive passed their lives in encountering 
without meeting with any accident, and that this faculty is of 
especial importance amongst engine-drivers. It is a matter of every- 
day experience to find men smoking in fiery mines and on board 
of powder-vessels ; nay, oven without the temptation of tobacco, 
we find miners in dangerous places removing the gauze from their 
lamps to get a better light. And we can recall with a renewed 
feeling of “ goose-flesh ” Major Majen die’s report of a visit to the 
mining districts, when it was by no means an uncommon occur- 
rence for him to inspoct a stone-paved cellar full of powder-cusks, 
the floor of which was gritty with loose powdor, intho company of 
the proprietor or his servant wearing hobnailed boots and carrying 
a naked light. 

Indeed, this blindness to danger produced by living amongst it 
with impunity seems almost universal. We believe that the best 
authorities recommend that night watchmen in big buildings 
should be frequently changed, becauso when a man has made a 
certain round every night for years, or even months, and has never 
found a fixe or a thief, he becomes quite blind to either of these 
should he chance to meet them later on. See how this blindness 
would tell in the case of a driver of an express train. Ho has 
perhaps to make a journey of one hundred miles, and stop perhaps 
three times, but has to pass thirty, forty, or more signals. If the 
traffic is well regulated ho may travel this road for months 
together without ever finding one of these signals at “ danger ” ; 
but were he to get into a condition of danger-blindness and not 
look out for these signals the result would probably be that there 
would be a terrible accident. He must go on assuming that every 
signal is at danger, though never in his experience has it been 
found to be so. He must also exercise patient and untiring 
vigilance in inspecting and testing his engine ; trust no one but 
see that ell is right for himself. It is really a matter for marvel 
that men are to he found to do this work, and it becomes even 
snoxe so when we read what Mr. Reynolds has to tell of the 
early yean of training which every driver has to go through. 
After an appalling story of hard work, irregular hours, and no 
little danger, he goes on to say: — “If we were to sum up the 


conditions on which a man can command the regulator df 
an engine, it would read thus— miles to tun, 200,000; coals 
to break up and put into the fire-box In their proper place, 
3,000 tons ; day work, three years ; night work, four years} 
Sunday work, twenty-five dayB per year; innumerable hair- 
breadth escapes, eyes constantly on the roll, the mouth shut and 
the ears open, an iron constitution, a whistle on the lips, a warm 
heart, ana an intelligent head, with the motto 1 Wait/ ” As 
with the engine-driver, so with all the rest of a railway staff— 
they must always assume that things are wrong until they ore 
proved to be right. Not long ago an accident happened from a 
signalman not having a proper railway mind. A train was in the 
station waiting to go out; this signalman tried to lower the 
starting signal, but found it locked ; he looked at his locking-frame 
and saw thnt the lever moving the points of a siding was pulled 
over, thus locking the startiDg-signal ; he tried to put it back, but 
could not ; he now mado the fatal error of thinking for himself, 
instead of acting as part of the machinery; seeing a truck on the 
siding he jumped to the conclusion that the wheels were foul of 
the points, and that that was tho reason why the point-lever 
; would not move, and without further verification signalled the train 
on by hand. Now, the real reason why this point-lever would not 
move was that the signal on a branch line was down, thereby 
locking the lever of the siding-points and that of the starting-signal. 
As soon as tho main-line train, which had been so recklessly sent 
on, got well on to the line, a train came along the branch line, 
and, the signal being down, did not Btop, find ran into the other 
train, doing great damage. In manv instances it is possible to 
test the working of men and machinery in unusual circum- 
stances. At soa fire drill and “ man ovorhoatd ” drill are carried 
out, and in the military Eorvice false alarms of fire or attack are 
iven to exorcise the men in vigilance and promptness of action ; 
ut on a linn of railway this is impossible. Punctuality in the 
running of tho trains is of the first importance ; so that when 
something goes wrong tho etafF must deal with it as it were by 
instinct, and how well they do it is obvious from the compa- 
ratively J'ow accidents that happen. How danger is often warded 
oil' by courage and intelligence the general public seldom learn. 
Mr. Reynolds tells one stirring story on this point. At a 
certain station on a single line of rails an express from the 
North lmd to stop to lot the express from the youth pass. A 
lew miles from this station was a stoop incline, down which the 
North express had to travel. A fish train had recently passed 
ovor tho lino, leaving the rails so slippery with oil which 
had run from tho partly putrid fish that the North oxpross 
could not bo controlled by the breaks, and all hope of stop- 
at tbo station wns lost. The driver therefore sounded 
whistle in short jerks to show “ danger.” Tho station- 
muster hoard him, and, with true railway instinct, saw what must 
be wrong, jumped upon a horse which was luckily near, and 
galloped along the line to meet tho South express, and succeeded 
in stopping it in time. From the two opposite examples of the 
signalman and tho station-master, it will be seen that there is 
another mental difficulty in railway work. As a rule, tho most 
dungerous thing for any person to do who is connected with tho 
running of the traffic is to think for himself; but there are 
occasions on which such a man must think for himself and 
quickly* a n d carry out his -plans at onco. Of course instances 
do occur "of carelessness and stupidity amongst railway servants 
— even amongst drivers. Mr. Reynolds gives one very curious 
example. There were some gates at 11 level crossing, and 
a new regulation was made that thoy wore to be kept 
shut across tho lino at night, and only opened to let the trains 
pass. The drivers being directed by a notice posted up in the 
engine-shed to stop before coming to tbo gates, and open them 
themselves, ho goos on to tell us that “ It was a single line, and 
only three trains passed through them between eight P.u. and 
six a.m. The notice was there for all to road, but about a dozen 
gates wore demolished before all tho drivers whom it concerned 
realty knew of it.” 

Before leaving the subject of carelessness we may quote one 
more story from engine-driving life. It will be remembered that 
some time ago an accident occurred through a driver, after 
slopping to put something right in his engine, starting the train in 
the wrong direction, and that this error was not found out until 
some time had elapsed. Much astonishment was expressed at the 
timo, not so much at the mistake having been made, as tbe engine 
was fitted with a peculiar form of reversing gear to which the 
driver was not accustomed, but that it should be possible for a 
train to travel in the wrong direction for some time without at- 
tracting the attention of driver, fireman, or guard. But the 
following story shows that such a thing has happened before : — 

“ The driver of a goods-trein brought his engine and train to the 
foot of a home signal which was against him. He and his fireman 
had 8omo difficulty in stopping it; so the engine was reversed, 
and they But down, and it is thought that they both went to sleep. 
The driver happened to open his eyes and saw the signal oft’, 
put on steam. The guard in the rear finding that the train was 
going tho wrong way and gaining speed, and tearing some one 
would run into his van, jumped out and showed a red light, of 
which no notice was taken until the engine CAtne up to him, when 
ho saw that both men were standing facing the weather-board, 
and quite unconscious that they were going the wrong way.” 

Any one who wishes to get a red insight into railway life can- 
not do better than read Engine-Driving Life for himself, and if he 
once takes it up he will find that the author’s enthusiasm and real 
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J&to f>t the effjrine^driving profession will carry him on till he has 
*YJ?W Wry page. Perhaps the constantly recurring stories of 
^o&ngjer and disaster may make him rather nervous on his next 
'fallway journey, but the antidote is to be found in the statistics of 
* railway accidents, which, on the whole, go to show that we are 
‘ perhaps safer when travelling ' by train in Englaud than at any 
‘ other moment of our lives. 


M. PE LAVELEYE OX THE APPROACHING SCRAMBLE 
I'OR GOLD. 

A MONG- the various publications which tho International 
Monetary Conference lias called forth, perhaps the most re- 
- markable is a letter addressed by M. de Lavelove, the eminent 
Belgian economist, to tho members of the Cobden Club, and more 
v particularly to those of them who nre also members of Her Majesty's 
* Government. If this country, M. de Laveleye tells tlio members 
of the Oobdcm Club, persists iu its attachment to the single gold 
•standard, it will compel other nations to follow its example, and 
will thus provoko a struggle, or, ns he prefers to express it, a 
scramble, for gold, which will inevitably enhance tho value of that 
motol ; or, in other words, will load to a fall in prices. But a slow 
and continuous fall in prices, induced not by tho abundance of 
commodities, but by the scarcity of money, means general distress. 
The farmer, getting less for bis cattle and his corn, will not bo 
able to pay the old rent to his landlord, or Iho old wages to his 
workpeople. Tho manufacturer, also getting loss for his wares, 

. will not be able to pay the old rato of wages, or make tho old 
profits. And 60 with all other classes. Consequently, with prices, 
wages, salaries, rents, and profits must all come down. This will 
produco universal discontent, will load to ill-feeling between classes, 
will intensify tho bitterness of labour disputes, and generally will dis- 
courago production, whilo it will also check the accumulation of 
wealth, because there will bo smaller profits and wages out of which 
to save. In their distress and discontent tho producing classes will 
attribute tboir sufferings to foreign competition, and a cry will 
arise everywhere for protective duties. Thus the final result will 
bo a war of tarilfs. From these multitudinous evils, M. do Lave- 
leye assures us, tho only safety is to bo found in universal bimetal- 
lism, which will provide tho world with an abundauco of metallic 
money, and will prevent, therefore, tho full in prices of which wo 
have been speaking. The picture is an alarming one, but wo 
venture to think that it need not disturb tho equanimity of any 
amongst us. M. de Laveloyn by implication admits what goes far 
to weaken his conclusion — namely, that the single gold standard 
gives advantages to those who adopt it over bimetallism. If it 
does not, why should other nutioin follow tho load of England, 
and bring upon themselves all there terrible calamities? If it 
docs, on what ground rhould wo give up admitted advantages to 
ploaso our envious neighbours ? it is to be borne in mind that 
our exiting monetary swdum dales from the end of thu great war 
against Napoleon, and that for half a century afterwards silver 
retained it* lull price. There w\.s no si rugglo for guld, and 
liono of the evils followed which M. do Lavulcyo holds up ns 
warnings before us. The depreciation of silver dates only 
from tho demonetization of that racial by Germany after tho 
Franco-German war ; and, consequently, if any nation is re- 
sponsible for the approaching struggle for gold, it is Germany 
and not England. Why do not M. do Luveloyo and thoso 
whom lie represents address their remonstrances to Germany 
instead of to England ? Or why should lie expect us to redress 
a state of things brought about not by ourselves but by the 
Germans? If his argument means anything, it means that our 
monetary system is superior to that of other nations ; that they 
aro envious of us, nud resolved that wo shall not continue to enjoy 
• our present advantages ; and that, therefore, we had belter givo 
up those advantages for foar of suffering from thu acts of those 
who thus envy us. That is hardly tho kind of reasoning which 
will induce Englishmen to change their monetary policy. And, 
in truth, on such grounds it would bo folly as well as pusillanimity 
to change. If there is to bo a struggle for gold, the rich countries 
have clearly an immense advantage over the poor. Gold, like 
other commodities, can always bo bad by thoso who liavo tho 
means of paying for it, and the rich countries have Letter means 
of paying lor it than others. If, therefore, there is to be a struggle 
for gold simply because others aro envious of our good fortune, wo 
have reasonable ground for thinking wo aro able to hold our own, 
and it would be sheer imbecility to be frightened out of our ad- 
vantages by threats such as M. de Laveleye adduces. 

M. de Laveleye attributes to English economists the prevail- 
.ing opinion that the single gold standard is the only sound 
' , one* We think, however, it would bo difficult for him to prove 
the point. No doubt, English example has had immense weight. 
,But we ore inclined to think that the preference for gold is due 
, partly to the abundance of gold caused by the great gold discove- 
ries in California and Australia, and partly to the advance of the 
. world in wealth during the present century. In rich countries 
there is a convenience in having a money composed of a very dear 
metslr-tbat is to say, in having a money which has considerable 
.purchasing power in a small compass. And as Western Europe 
.and tho United States have advanced immensely in wealth during 
t the last, three-auarters of a century, it is natural that the prefer^ 
.trace for gold has generally Bpread. And «a gold itself became 
^ora,, abundant during, the past thirty years, that preference was 


able to show itself. To these circum.Unoe.we would sttribute 
the existing preference for gold much more than to any aoctnnsiie 
opinions, though we do not dispute that a certain school of Eng- 
lish economists did give currency to the notion. But the best 
school of English economists have never taught that gold is the 
only proper standard of value. Different metals suit different 
countries, and Buit even the same country in different stages 
of development. The best opinion in England at present un- 
doubtedly is that for rich countries gold is the most con- 
venient standard of value, and for poor countries silver, be- 
cause in rich countries transactions aro usually large, and con- 
sequently it is convenient to have a standard which has much 
value iu a small compoes ; whereas in poor countries transactions 
are small, and coins of small amount consequently are the most 
convenient. Foreign economists have misconceived this theory, 
and have understood it ns implying an inferiority on the port of 
tho nations which continue the silver standard or the double 
standard. It seons strange that such a misconception could pre- 
vail ; yet in this very letter of M. de Laveleye wo have a striking 
instance of the misunderstandings to which English writers are 
subject when dealing with these quostions. It seems that Signor 
Luz/.ntti, the negotiator of Italian treaties of commerce, did us 
tho honour on tho 7th of February last to refer in tho Italian Par- 
liament to an article of ours, which ho supposed to convey a 
threat to tho following effect — that u England, France, and Ger- 
many will form a coalition to defend their gold, should Italy wish 
to take it away.” We aro quite unable to say to what passage 
Signor Luzzatti refers in this quotation, hut wo think we may 
assort with confidence that wo never usod the words here quoted. 
Wo have said, and on occasion we are prepared to say again, 
that it is unwise of Italy to rosumo specie payments in gold ; that, 
if bIio does so, she will be unablo to retain hor gold, and instead of 
promoting, she will really hinder, her own economic development ; 
that, iu short, a silver standard is much more suitable to her pre- 
sent circumstances. We learn with surprise that Signor Luzzatti 
understood the articlo referred to as a throat. Even if it 
were our custom to threaten, wo should certainly never have 
thought of a coalition botween England, France, and Germany 
against Italy. TI19 idea is in itself absurd, all the more so as we 
have often stated our conviction that Germany made a mistake in 
adopting tho single gold standard, and would do wisely in return- 
ing to tho single silver standard. But a coalition between any 
countries in this matter is impossible. Tho leading bunks of each 
country must act fur themselves to protect their own metallic 
reserves. 

To return, however, to M. do Lavcloye’s gloomy anticipation of 
the consequences of tlio rejection of bimotallifiu, wo should like to 
know from tlmt eminent economist how ho would givo effect to a 
universal adoption of bimetallism, supposing it to be possible. At 
tlio present timo silver is legal tender just us much as gold in 
Franco ; yet silver accumulates in the Bank of France. As soon 
as it is paid out, it is paid iu again by tho public, who will not keep 
it in circulation. So, again, iu tho United Slates, silver is coined 
at tlie rate of 400,000/. a month, yet bilver will not circulate, be- 
cause the public pay it into the Treasury ih last as tho Treasury 
pays it out to its servants nud contractors. And in New 
York tho banks have actually entered into a compact with 
one another not to accept silver. Lastly, hero at homo tho Bank 
of England is allowed to hold one-fourth of its metallic re- 
serve in silver ; hut it never has used the privilege, and never is 
likely to do so. Supposing even that England and Germany at 
tho Conference woro to agree to adopt bimetallism, how would the 
bimetallic advocates ensure that tlio agreement would havo any 
effect ? Hero in England it is almost certain that the banks would 
agroo among themselves to receive and pay only gold, and almoBt 
all persons who havo lurgo sums either to tako or give would also 
enter into similar agreements. Would bimetallists proposo, then, 
that the Governments represented at the Conference should inter- 
fere with tho freedom of contract so far as to forbid special con- 
tracts for payment in gold P and, if not, how would they get over 
this difficulty? Wo venture to think that the only effect of 
joining a bimetallic union by England would bo that all persons 
in trade would have to contract lor payment in gold, and if they 
did tins, no more silver would circulate in England after the 
arrangement than boforo it. But a more academic agreement 
that silver was to be full legal tender would not increase the con- 
sumption of silver, and it is only by an increase in the 
consumption of silver that its valuo can he raised. The 
bimetallic plan, then, is impossible, whatever way we look 
at it. And wo venture to think M. de Laveleye's forebodings 
of evil are equally groundless. Tho United States, France, and 
her allies of the Latin Union will not bring upon themselves 
calamities such as M. de Laveleye describes simply because 
England and Germany will not join them in adopting bimetallism. 
Their Legislatures and Governments will be guided by the interests 
of the countries to which they belong, not by mere pique or foolish 
desire for retaliation. And, certainly, the consequences of a con- 
tinuous fall of prices would be at least ob serious in France and the 
United States as they would be in England. We saw at tho timo 
of tho Pittsburgh riots how formidable and how numerous ore the 
dangerous classes in the United States, and to what lengths they 
are prepared to go when spurred on by distress. In France, again, 
where parties are so envenomed, and tne institutions of tho country 
so new, general distress would lead to results which no Govern- 
ment will lightly lace. It may be, of course, that both France 
and the United States will be compelled to demonetize silver; but 
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they will not do so because of the action of Eogliuid. They will 
take the step because they axe compelled by their own circumstances 9 
and any aid that England might be willing to give them would cer- 
tainly not avail to prevent the change. The truth is that people are 
too impatient about this depreciation of silver. If they would only 
watt a little longer, things would right themselves without any 
'disturbance. The price of silver possibly may never again be as 
high as it was before the Franco-German war : but, once the 
present disturbances are over, and a condition of equilibrium is 
established, the price must become steady at some point. And, 
when once the price does become steady, no matter at what point, 
the evila which now affect trade will cease. As for the agri- 
cultural distress and the long depression in trade, to which M. de 
Laveleye incidentally refers, their causes are far different from any 
passing fluctuations in the value of silver, and no tampering with 
our own monetary system will have much effect upon them. The 
causes of the long depression in trade we have so often discussed 
that we need not refer to them now. And, as for the agricultural 
distress, it is sufficiently accounted for by the long succession of 
bad seasons with which we have been visited. A few good 
harvests would do more to sot our farmers upon their legs again 
than any amount of tampering with the currency. 


THE THEATRES. 

W AS it worth while to go to a great deal of trouble to have 
the 1C03 quarto of Hamlet acted by an inferior amateur 
company in order to see whether Herr Dcvrient was right or not 
In supposing it to make a bettor acting play than the accepted 
version as now arranged for the stage ? “ J, there's the point, as 
the quarto has it, which Mr. Furnivall and his friends proposed 
to their “ follow Shakcspero-students 19 at tho St. Georges Hall 
lost Saturday. It is snlf-ovidout that a performance on the stage 
can neither help nor hinder tho settlement of the literary question 
as to the source of this first edition ; and, with all respect to tho 
memory of Herr Dovriont, wo may doubt whether his opinion was 
of such importance as to require nil this labour to sottlo its value. 
The contrivers of the spectacle bad further tho intention of show- 
ing us exactly how the piece looked when first played, without 
acenery and in tho dross of tho time. But in this, as in some 
other details, they did not act with the courage of their opinions. 
To be consistent, the actors should have worn tho dress of to- 
day, not that of the Elizabethan period, which does not essentially 
differ from what actors commonly wear in ordinary perform- 
ances. Hamlet should have superintended the play m evening 
dress and killed Laertes in a fencing jacket. If the play could 
not be given by daylight, it should at least have been lighted with 
candles, and not with gas. Still less should the gas have been 
raised or lowered, or turned on suddenly, to reprosont tho dawn, 
when Horatio says that “ the Sunne, in russet mantle clad, walkes 
ore the dew of yon hie mountaine lop.” The parts of Ofelia 
and the Queen ought to have boon taken by boys, not by women. 
It was perhaps as a compensation for this that the part of tho 
player Queen, in the quarto Duchess, was taken by a stout youth, 
ns tall within “ the altitude of a chopine ” as Hamlet himself. 

Some such drawbacks were perhaps inevitable in a performance 
of this kind, but it was at least to be expected that a body of 
persons professing to be honouring Shakspeare’s memory, and pro- 
moting the study of his works, should have made some effort to 
fit themselves for their task. The actors of Saturday, however, 
appear to have confined therasolves to learning the mere words of 
their parte very indifferently well, and rehearsing just enough not 
lo run up againBt one another. Mr. Furnivall, in his address before 
the curtain rose, begged tho indulgence of the audience for what- 
ever wo9 amiss, for the absence of much that they might reason- 
ably have expected from a regularly-trained company. And the 
indulgence asked was liberally given. The audience not only tole- 
rated a voreion of Hamlet which botchers and pirates had done 
their best to reduce to a caput mortuum, but, with the exception 
of an occasional titter, they listened with a gravity of dubious 
merit while that degraded text was declaimed in a manner beneath 
criticism. Only once was there a general laugh. That was at 
Hamlet's querulous delivery of the words “0 my prophetike 
soule, my uncle ! my uncle I ” which ended in an Absolute whino. 
This was followed by a breakdown on the part of the Ghost, who 
had gone on at first with a perfectly confident sing-song ; on re- 
covering, he gabbled through the rest of his part as if conscience- 
stricken. The remainder of the performance was in keeping with 
this. The principal actor perfectly solved the problem of giving 
a Hamlet without the Prince of Denmark. There was some- 
thing almost ingenious in the way in which he contrived to avoid 
even blundering into an attempt to do what he ought to have 
done. The other performers probably only appeared less had 
because they bad less to do. The ladies, Miss Zoe Brand and 
Mim Helen Maud, did Bhow some power of acting ; but even 
the latter, though much the best of the troupe, contrived to spoil 
her Ofelia by a series of offensively piercing screams. All 
allowed, moreover, the airy confidence of ineptitude. 

It is impossible to avoid wondering what can be expected of 
mob a performance at this, except the gratification of much fussy 
vanity. If the degraded text of the First Quarto must be acted 
before we can tell whether the Hamlet given there be or not a 
better acting play than any possible arrangement of the aooepted 
vefitaBj it most be given by competent actors. Amateur theatricals 


are doubtless a good school of manners and culture, as well as a 
nice amusement for the aotors, and are to be tolerated with polite- 
ness in private. It is, however, quite another thing for six-end* 
twenty persons to come forward heralded bv much flourishing of 
trumpets by Mr. Furnivall's “New School of Victorian Shak- 
spereans,” and pretend to settle an artistic question. They must 
expect to be juaged by a standard proportionate to their preten- 
sions, and we have already said what we think is in that case the 

a ment due on the performance at the St. Geoxge'a Hall. 

ad y supposes that admiration for Spohr would excuse four 
people who scarcely knew at which end to take hold of a fiddle-bow 
for inflicting on us a pirated edition or rejected draft of one of his 
quartets. And this is the exact parallel to the feat performed by 
Mr. Furnivall and bis friends. It is high time that people who 
set up an idol and dub it Shakspere should be made to understand 
that the antics they may be pleased to indulge in before it are not 
to be taken seriously. 

At Sadlor 8 Wells Miss Isabel Bateman has produced a new 
play by Mr. n. A. Jones. This piece, which is called Hit Wife } is a 
domestic drama of the traditional kind. There is Avillain, Colonel 
Forester by name, who has seduced a maiden in humble life with 
the help of a Scotch marriage and under an assumed name. After 
casting her off and attempting to suppress all evidence of his 
marriage, Oolonol Forester becomes engaged to a Miss Nelly 
Christy, although he knows that his wife, who goes by the name 
of Margaret Field, is still alive. Shortly before this second mar- 
riage is to come off Margaret Field, who is supporting herself as a 
needlewoman, turns up at Fairdale Hall, the home of Nelly 
Christy, and, meeting her husbAnd by accident, claims him. She 
is, however, robbed of her certificate by the Colonel's faithful, 
though villanous, servant, and committed to gaol under a false 
charge. The remaining four acts are taken up with tho Colonels 
efforts to get lier out of tho way by various means— murder among 
thorn — her sufferings, and her final rescue by her friend and 
guardian angel, the Rev. Michael Christy. There are a certain 
number of loose threads in Mr. Jones's piece which want winding 
up more neatly. His villain is much too honourable a man for 
his part, and his fifth act ends just a little tamely ; but the drama, 
on the whole, goes well, and the first four acts end with effective 
tableaux. 

Miss Bateman made a decided success in the part of Margaret 
Field. Her appeal for help when about to be taken off to prison 
at the end of the first act, and her acting in the fourth when she 
is in a madhouse and well nigh mad in fact with grief and suffer- 
ing, wore very effective. Porhaps her best point was the speech- 
less trance of ’ grief with which sho learns of her child's death at 
the end of the third act. She had the satisfaction of being well 
supported by her company. Miss Kate Pattison played the part 
of Nelly Christy very gracefully and gave what little pathoB her 
rfile allowed very sympathetically. Mr. Brooke as Colonel 
Forester made n most cool and satisfactory villain. Two sub- 
ordinate scoundrels of tho male sox, and one female— Mrs. 
Puckrara, the nurse in tho madhouse — were adequately tilled by 
Mrs. Carter and Messrs. Edgar and Redwood. We have seldom 
seen a better get up than that of Mr. Oanninge as Dr. Sprottle, and 
indeed the whole piece was excellently put on the stage. We 
believe we can congratulate Miss Bateman on having made a 
genuine success with Hie Wife. 

On Wednesday afternoon a pioco by Messrs. Savile Clarke and 
Du Terreaux was performed at tho Gaiety by a company includ- 
ing several ^members not belonging to tho ordinary staff of the 
theatre. Tho play, which is a drama of a distinctly sensational 
character, hnB the merit of perfect unity of interest and develop- 
ment. It is founded on the adventures of a gentleman who en- 
lists as a soldier, aud is then driven to desertion by his 
sergeant's tyranny. lie becomes confidential clerk to a banker, 
but is reduced to despair by tho persecutions of a lawyer, a Mr. 
Frere, and finally saved by the lawyer's daughter, and tho dis- 
covery that his father — whom he imagined he had offended 
beyond forgiveness — has left him his heir. The story, it will be 
seen, affords abundant opportunity for effective situations, which 
are well utilized by the authors of the play and by Mr. Charles 
Kelly, who played the hero, Edward Oarrell. Mr. Kelly looked his 

S art in the first act, in which he has to represent & hun tod-down 
eserter very well, but he was best in the third and last. In this 
he has to play a man who is driven to suicide by sheer despair, 
and is saved from death only to fall into apparently hopeless 
difficulty. In this scono Mr. Kelly's acting was both manly and 
pathetic. 

Mr. Robert Brough played the character of a clerk, who has to 
be too continuously drunk, with considerable comic power. The 
ohief female parts were taken by Miss Florence Terry and Miss 
Alma Murray. Miss Terry's acting was lively, and reminded us 
of her performance in the fifth act of Shylock at the Lyceum, ‘ 
when she suddenly developed an original capacity. Miss Alma 
Murray showed some power of expressing passion. A word of 
praise is due to Mr. S. Charteris's acting xn the character of a 
banker, and J. 0 . Oowper’s rendering of the lawyer, Mr. Frere. 

' At the Lyceum The Corsican Brothers has made way for a re- 
vival, which it is not too much to call brilliant, of The Belle’* 
Stratagem . . The wit, the humour, and the courtliness of Mr. 
Irving’s Doricourt were already known to many playgoers. The 
fun and grace of Mias Ellen Terry's Letitia Hardy approach aa 
nearly as possible to perfection. The assumption of toe hoyden 
seemed to us to be admirable alike in conception and e x e cuti on . 
The other parte are capitally Ailed. Mr. Howe appears for the 
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ikst time at this theatre as old Hardy, a part which, oddly 
enough, seems until quite lately to have been taken by a 
low comedian. Mr. Terries will do well to give up wearing 
liis sword in the minuet The piece is mounted with excellent 
teste and discretion. So much unnecessary fuss has been made* 
over the so-called mutilation of a clever play, the brightest parts 
of which are retained in the present version, that we may expect 
soon to see a performance irom Mrs. Cowley's 44 first quarto ” 
undertaken^ by Mr. Fumivall and his followers. 

At the Folly Mr. Toole has revived a singularly amusing piece 
of nonsense called The Wizard of the Wilderness, in the course of 
which he performs some real and somo affected conjuror’s tricks 
with unflagging spirit and skill. 


REVIEWS. 


TIIORNTONS FOREIGN SECRETARIES.* 

M R. TIIOllNTON, in a work which is probably his first, 
has not attained high literary excellence. It may, indeed, bo 
doubted whether any recent writer has exhibited so hnbitual an 
indifference to the rules of grammar. That verbs require nomina- 
tives and nominatives verbs appears not to have occurred to the 
author, who also habitually tails to overcome the difficulties of 
the cases of pronouns, as who and whom or he and him. It is 
nevertheless odd that Mr. Thornton, in spito of the confusion of 
his language, not only writes like a gentleman, but always makes 
himself intelligible. Ilis style may bo compared to that of 
George III. in nis letters to Lord North. No one can construe 
the King’s sentences, but it is equally true that no one can mis- 
understand them. The process of thought is indicated if not ex- 
pressed by the words, as when Lord Gnstlorcagh is said to have 
accused an adversary of pulling out a white pocket-handkerchief 
like a crocodile. With similar indifference to minute accuracy 
Mr. Thornton relates how 44 alter being herself forced on from 
the island of Trota, and teeing no other way out of the difficulties, 
Sir John Duckworth took advantage of the first fair wind to 
retrace his steps through the Sea of Marmora.” The feminine 
pronoun represents the ilagship, and the masculine the Admiral. 
The only fault of the narrator is that he tninks in tho same 
sentence of both without observing the consequent change of 
gender. An elaborate eulogy on Lord Liverpool is perhaps less 
easily analysed 

Ilis Premiership is perforce brought before the readers of the later pngca 
in this bonk, and bus no place here ; but the hum] of a school in Nintesmuii- 
>liip, which Prime Minister after Prime Minister hns eliosen to mode) itself 
upon, it proves thnt the possession of extraordinary information, unfuiling 
patience, natural Kindliness, facility of expression both of tongue and peu, 
and, above all, a high rectitude of purpose, nmy land the possessor on the 
.highest pinnacle ot fume to which a British subject can ultatn. 

The Premiership or the head of a school is apparently tho 

i >roof of some proposition, while Lord Liverpool bus been 
anded on the highest pinnacle of fame. Tho Minister him- 
self would have been satisfied with a humbler position, but 
.it is true thnt in popular estimation ho has been underrated. 
He was successively overshadowed by Oaatlereagh and Can- 
ning ; but he must have had a remarkable power of con- 
ciliation and management, and on moro than ono occasion he 
offered a spirited resistance to the King’s encroachment. It may 
be worth while to correct an error in tho socond volume of tlio 
Life of Wilbei force which has led to some confusion. Lord 
Aberdeen, in 1856, is said to liavo told the Bishop of Oxford, 
then on a visit at Haddo, that Lord Liverpool was “ greatly over- 
rated.” lie proceeds to say, 44 True, his qualities woro rather 
moral than intellectual, yet in difficult times ho kept for years a 
Government together, and brought the country gloriously through 
a terrible war; but he was Btrictly fair, just, careful, painstaking, 
and honest.” It is evidont that Lord Aberdeen said that Lord 
Liverpool was underrated, and that he proceeded to correct a mis- 
taken judgment. Either the reporter of the conversation or the 
printer accidentally reversed his meaning. In a later part of tho 
same volume. Lord Aberdeen repeats the some judgment without 
using any ambiguous phrase. 

Notwithstanding his enthusiastic praise of the Minister whom 
Xord Beaconsfield unjustly stigmatized as 44 the arch Mediocrity,” 
Mr. Thornton is the very reverse of an exclusive partisan. The 
twelve or thirteen Foreign Ministers who are the subjects of his 
work excite in succession his gratitude and admiration. In 
several instances he applies to them indiscriminately the old- 
fashioned title of 44 our hero.” with an impartiality worthy of a 
Public Orator presenting a batch of eminent persons to the Uui- 
■versity for an honorary degree. Grenville and Fox, Canning and 
*Castlereagh, Aberdeen and Palmerston, successively provoke in 
him a mild outburst of tho furor hiographicus , which is gener- 
ally directed to one object at a time. Even the Mulgraves, 
the Harrowbys, and the Hawkesburys, whose tenure of the 
Foreign Office has been almost forgotten, are recalled to memory 
by the sympathizing historian; and, notwithstanding the smile 
which his zealous sympathy may provoke, Mr. Thornton is on 
the whole in the right. All the statesmen whom he com- 

* Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century to 1834. By Percy M, 
Thornton. 2 vols. London t Allen & Co. z88x. 


me morales were anxious to discharge their duties as they under- 
stood them ; and oven Fox when he was in office preferred the 
welfare of the country to the Interests of a faction. A few 
months earlier ho had grudged the admission that tho advan- 
tages of the bAttle of Trafalgar compensated for the relief 
which the victory afforded to Pitt. Even for Georgo IV. t though 
bo was not a Foreign Minister, Mr. Thornton has a pood word. 
44 Whatever may have been the faults and shortcomings of 
George IV., he never, us a king, neglected public duty.” It is 
perfectly true that “ tho poisoned pen of faction/’ and, it may bo 
added, of cant, 44 has not boen idle before and since tho death of 
this unfortunate prince. ’ It is a relief to find one benevolent 
apologist for George IV., or, indeed, two, for it seems that the 
King’s 44 old friend Alderman Martin took up the cudgels in that 
interesting Jlistoty of Itrighthelmstone which bears his name.” 
Mr. Thornton adds that “ tlie volumo should anyhow be read by 
all lovers of history, and of Brighton in particular.” The classifi- 
cation of Brighton as a subdivision of the art or science of history 
is nearly as original as the vindication of George IV. 's character. 
On a very different person, more wholly unconnected with tho 
Foreign Office, Mr. Thornton goes out of his way to bestow a some- 
what surprising eulogy. 44 On the whole, the greatest Whig of 
the century, Thomas Babington Macaulay, rivalled Fitt and Fox 
themselves iu forensic exposition, &c.” Tho cheerful and indis- 
criminate admiration of every eminent porson is pleasanter than 
tho common propensity to carp and criticize, and perhaps it is 
equally instructive. 

By the accident of remaining in office till 1801, Lord Grenville 
acquires a claim to he included in Mr. Thornton's catalogue. ITo 
judiciously quotes Lord Malmesbury’s statement that no other 
Foreign Minister of his time was equally independent of his chief 
and his colleagues ; yet the policy of his Administration was attri- 
buted both at home and nbrond almost exclusively to the Prime 
Minister. French historians of all shades of opinion, from Louis 
Blanc to Lanfrey, believe thnt the steady opposition of England t<* 
tho French Republic was inspired and maintained by Pitt. 
Grenville owed his introduction into public life, and his appoint- 
ment as Foreign Secretary and leader of the House of Lords, to tho 
friendship and confidence of his famous kinsman ; but after tho 
French war broke' 01U he was far moro earnest in his prosecution 
of the struggle than Pitt himself. At tho time of the abortive 
Ghent Conference Pitt wrote to Lord Malmesbury that if it enmo 
to a choice between pence and war 41 either I or Grenville will go 
out, and it will not he I.” Iu explaining his biter financial 
arrangements, Pitt more than once confessed to tlie House of 
Commons that the long duration of the war had been to 
him a surprise nnd disappointment. If he could have foreseen 
tho long contimiunco ot the necessary efforts, he would have 
raised a larger proportion of the necessary funds by taxation, with 
a corresponding diminution in the public debt. After his resig- 
nation Pitt spproved the Peace of Amiens, notwithstanding 
its unsatisfactory conditions, while Lord Grenville censured tho 
tamenesH of Adding ton’s Government, and the extent of tho con- 
cessions which it made. At the same time Fox declared that he 
found it difficult not to rejoice in every triumph achieved by 
France and in every mortification incurred by England. It is 
difficult ty reconcile with his former policy Lord Grenville’s feeble 
resistance to France during his term of cilice as Prime Minister, 
and his long-continued opposition to the Peninsular War. As 
long ns Fox lived, it was perhaps unavoidable that ho should 
exclusively control foreign policy; but Lord Grenville owed no 
allegiance to Lord Ilowick. Tho tamo abandonment of Con- 
tinental independence by tho Ministry nicknamed 44 All the 
Talents” was suitably rewarded by tho Treaty of Tilsit, and by 
the French conquest of Spain. It was by no merit of theirs that 
both transactions were in their ulterior consequences injurious or 
ruinous to Napoleon. A liberal subsidy to Alexander before tho 
battles of Eylau and Friedland would havo been both politic 
and economical. There is no question connected with 
tho hiRtory of tlie great war on which more general 
misapprehension prevails than the pecuniary relations of England 
to tlie Allies in successive coalitions. The war cost, in 
round numbers, a thousand millions, while the subsidies amounted 
to fifty millions, or one-twentieth part of the whole. All the groat 
Continental battles, any of which might with better generalship 
have overthrown Napoleon, wero rendered possible by Englisn 
subsidies. The greatest achievement of Pitt’s career was the 
organization in his last term of office of the great coalition of 
Austria and Russia, which was treacherously and foolishly re- 
pudiated by Prussia. When Pitt succeeded Addington, Napoleon 
was encamped at Boulogne, and the Continent was at peace. 
Before two years hAd passed the fear of invasion of England had 
finally disappeared, and Napoleon was compelled to risk his 
Empire in tho struggle which was decided at Austerlitz. The 
Tory Governments which, after a short interval, succeeded, had 
the courage not only to follow the traditions of their master, but 
to prosecute, though with insufficient vigour, the war in the 
Peninsula which sapped the revenues of France. The criticisms 
of the Treaty of Vienna by Lord Grey and his reduced body of ad- 
herents were in some respects plausible, ’and even j ust : bu t Lord Li vor- 
pool, Lord CastlereAgh, and the Duke of Wellington had no means of 
dictating to their powerful allies the conditions of the European 
settlement. The English Ministers were undoubtedly inspired by 
a well-founded dread of revolution and of revived French 
ambition; but the Duke of Wellington successfully resisted a 
further ourtailment of French territory on the ground that, with* 
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out seriously impairing tho power of France, it would create a 
■tend ing grievance* and a plausiblo pretext for war. The Peace of 
Vienna, with all its defects, was fully justified by its results, inas- 
much ns for nearly fifty yoars it secured the peace of Europe. . 
For sixty-six years it has not been followed Dy war between 
England and 1 ranee, a period which is double the longest inter- 
vals of peace which had occurred for many centuries. It is not 
surprising that Mctturnich, who was more responsible than Oastle- 
rongh for tho conduct of the negotiations, should to the end of 
his life have regarded his own main achievement with unqualified 
complacency. 

The chango of tono and tomper rather than of policy which 
was introduced into tho conduct of affairs by Canning after tho 
death of Lord Londonderry is gradually losing by lapse of time 
the historical interest whicn it may once have possessed. By an 
excusable miscalculation of political proportions Canning employed 
a grandiloquence, which was afterwards corrected by experience, 
in boASting of his interference with Peninsular squabbles and of 
Lis recognition of tho Spanish Republics in South America. Tho 
new world which ho said that he had called into existence to 
balance the old weighs nothing in tho political scale. The Spanish 
colonies were decaying before tho separation ; and tho process was 
not interrupted by tho secession. The result is probably duo to tho 
practical diminution of Spanish blood, and to the increase of the 
indigenous race. The survival of tho uniittest in moral and poli- 
tical aptitude unfortunately sometimes coincides with tho converse 
results of physical adaptation to soil and climate. In Mr. Canning’s 
time historical precedents woro seldom checked by ethnological 
considerations. Tho results of tho North American rovolt had 
produced a hasty confidence in the progress of emancipated 
colonies. It is, after all, possible that tho uoparatiou of the 
South American colonies from tho mother-country may have been 
innocuous, or in some instances brnoiicial. The Spanish Viceroys 
administered a system as corrupt and oppressive ns that of tiiu 
Presidents who have succeeded them ; and tho removal of tho former 
restrictions on trade was a perceptible advantage. 

It would perhaps have been convenient to close the 
list of Foreign Secretaries at the death of Canning or with tho 
formntion of the Duke of Wellington’s Administration. Lord 
Aberdeen and Lord Palmerston represented two conflicting 
systems of policy in a later generation, or, rather, they pursued tho 
same objects by opposito methods. Tho animosity which was, as 
tho Life of Wilier force shows, felt by tho former colleagues of Sir 
•Robert Fool against Lord Palmerston was not exclusively caused 
by his foreign policy ; but they scorn to have attributed 1o 
Palmerston tho war to which, in spito of tlieir feelings and their 
deepest convictions, they had been themselves parties. Their 
weakness and their iusinccrity are curiously illustrated in Sir 
James Graham's conversation with llishop WilbciTorce. The truth 
is that Pnluiei. -don's apparently pugnacious policy coincided 
during his long tenure of ollico with the maintenance of peace. 
For 1 ho Crimean war no single state.uiau was so responsible ns 
Loid Aberdeen. Forty years before he had incurred a tlio ridicule 
of his diplomatic colleagues by contending that. iL was dishonour- 
able to oiler Napoleon at (Jlialillon terms of peace less advanta- 
geous than those which he had rejected while the allied armies 
woro still beyond the Ithiuo. It is unfortunately true 
that diplomacy, which is the function of Foreign Secre- 
taries, is almost identical with tho moro or less direct exhibi- 
tion of force. It is desirable not to cause unnecessary irritation ; 
but. tho friendship of other States habitually depends on implied 
threats and promises. The position of England at tho end of the 
great Avar was tho fulcrum on which successive Ministers rested 
their inlluence over European politics. Lord Palmerston believed 
in the national strength when it had, in comparison with the re- 
sources of other Powers, already begun to decline. Lord Beacons- 
lield will probably have been the last English statesman who will 
havo sought to keep alive tho old tradition. It will perhaps have 
been finally swept away by tho abandonment of tho new Indian 
frontier, and by the capitulation in the Transvaal A The vast arma- 
ments of the Continent have* destroyed the ancient balance of power. 
The forty years which intervened between the fall of Napoleon 
and the Crimean war will perhaps be regarded hereafter as a 
golden age. 


VIRGINIBUS rUEBISQUE." 

A RECENT writer on Latin literature bos observed that the 
Romans in the age of Plautus had not arrived at the intel- 
lectual condition in which general moralizing on life is found 
agreeable. We are inclined to think that nations aB well as indi- 
viduals interest themselves in this form of literature only at a 
given period. Boys and unformed races do not care for it; mature 
men and women have more or less outgrown the taste. It is when 
si man wakens to tho perplexities of tho world, between eighteen 
tmd twenty-five, that he speculates on life u§ a whole. He is 
puzzled with big problems— ho suffers, perhaps, from Weltsohmerz. 
Afterwards, when he has real private cares and duties of his own, 
he ceases to vex himself about life, and devotes himself to living. 
It appears to us that English litoraturo has reached this practical 
btage. We havo scarcely any essayists who write about tilings at 
large— love, life, death, marriage, idleness, childhood, and so forth, 

* Viryinibus Puensgue j and other Papers. By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
^London: C. Ivegnn Paul & Co. i88z. 


A. K. H. B. has been left by the death of kfr.FrisveU alaupt 
alone in the field. We do not “even” Mr. Louis B as 
his countrymen say, to A. K. H. B-, or to the late Mr. Friswell. 
He at least is not a Montaigne Spicier. Be does not repeat the 
commonplaces, or appeal to the sympathies of middle-aged trades- 
men and people in businoBS. But his topics are those of all the 
old essayists— the wide, almost limitless topics which are neglected 
by a generation that has little care for general reflection, out is 
anxious to make special points in particular branches of history, 
literature, and science. Mr. Stevenson's interest in human life is 
absolutely untouched by any care os to how that life came to be 
organized and evolved. He tokos it as be finds it. 

A brief dedicatory letter explains very clearly the nature of Mr. 
Stevenson's aim. He had meant, he says, to be the advocatue 
juventutis, u to state temperately tho beliefs of youth as opposed 
to the contentions of age,” end to produce a volume that might 
bo called “Life at Twenty-five.” But Mr. Stevenson says he 
found it impossible to remain fixed at twenty-five, and be declares 
that “ tho Bn&dows of the prison-house ” lie on part of his essays. 
Wo scarcely agree with him in this estimate. The essays are 
those of an exceedingly clever man, who knows uncommonly 
little about the “ prison-house ” and its shadows. Mr. Stevenson 
complains that he cannot be a Socialist any longer. Except for that 
important loss to the revolutionary party, we fail to boo any sign 
that his essays are either those of an old or a world-weary man. 
IIo need not try to fancy that, like the father of Aucassin in the 
story, il a sons tens trepassS . Only a man still young at heart 
will so resolutely disdain Sidney Smith’s advice to 11 toko 
short views.” Only a young man will bo as sud as night, 
or as Mr. StevonBon now and then. Older people take shorter 
views. They don’t look on marriage, for example, as a 
stage so very near death and dissolution. A certain laird, who 
was M unco wustefu’ in wives,” as the parish sexton said, 
wa 9 married five times. Even at his fifth venture, we are sure 
that ho did not say, with Mr. Stevenson, “ Times are changed 
with him who marries ; there are no more by-paths where you 
may innocently linger ; but the road lies long and straight and 
dusty to the grave.” Mr. Stevenson declures, as the last result of 
his philosophic contemplations, that “ it is good to have been young 
in youth, and, as years go on, to grow older.” This might be 
disputed. It is good not to dresH like a younger man, nor to 
cultivate his lino swagger. It is good to feel that “we may all 
he mistaken, oven the youngest of us.” But surely a great deal of 
youth may bo preserved, especially by people who find their young 
tastes cleave to them still. Many elders are young at Lord’s, or 
on the moors, or the links ; and Mr. Bright is much more than a 
boy again beside a salmon river. 

it is a duty to remonstrate with Mr. Stevenson on his 
melancholy assumption of middle nge. As far os hit* published 
works show, he is still, to use an American idiom, “ just as young 
as he can live.” Ilis very style is young, and not without a 
certain quipsonioness. It is his own style, but here and there in 
the tissue one discerns a thread of Thackeray, of Carlyle even, of 
Emerson, of the great English essayists of the eighteenth century, 
or of old and quainter Emrlinli. Il i3 a very personal style, aiul, 
if we are to hiuLa fault and hesitate dislike, now and then some- 
what too exclamatory, and too apt to address the reader with a 
familiarity which ail readers do not equally admire. For this 
reason, and still more because, as we have said, the world is too 
old to care for general talk about life, Mr. Stevenson’s essays aro 
not every one's book. People art* certain to like it very much in- 
deed, or to bo indifferent to it and even repelled by it. In Mr. 
{Stevenson’s charming books of sentimental and humorous travel, 
the Inland Voyage and the Travels with a Donkey , tho landscape 
was always with us. If wo tired of the talk of our companion 
(which, for our part, we never did), the bills, and swift rivers, and 
forests of chestnut- trees were there to admire. In these essays of 
courso wo have Mr. Stevenson without his environment of land- 
scape. How much or how little any reader will appreciate his 
discourse is a matter of individual taste and habit of mind. For 
our own part, we have always heard him gladly, and generally 
differed from him exceedingly. “ These notes, if they amuse tho 
reader at all,” says the author, “ will probably amuse him more 
when he difi'ers than when he agrees with them ; at least they 
will do no harm, for nobody will take my advice.” ^ Yes, in spite 
of Mr. Stevenson's deliberate counsel, ladies will still marry men 
who do not smoke and brides will bo won even by total 
abstainers. 

But lot us examines Mr. Stevenson’s theory of life, as be enter- 
tained it in his salad days. Ecrasez Vinfdme , he cried; and 
l infdme, in Mr. Stevonson’s eyes, was " the infamous Budgett” — 
that is, Mr. Samuel Budgett, tho. Successful Merchant. Mr. Ste- 
venson is irreconcilable to a world of commerce and “ business 
habits,” a life in which men go to offices. Every man in Edin- 
burgh 0 where we learn that Mr. Stevenson has resided, if not 
u lived ”) does go to an office of one sort or another. Of these 
persons Mr. Stevenson speaks with a bitterness almost akin to the 
spirit of ' persecution. He. draws what ho obviously thinks .a 
terrible picture of a busy person compelled, to be idle j 

. It is no good speaking to such folk : they cannot be idle, tlieir nature 
is not generous enough ; and they pass those hours in a sort- of ooma. 
which are not dedicated to furious moJUng in tyte gold-mill. Wfieh they 
do not require to go to the office,' when they are not hungry and have 
no mind to drink, the whole breathing world" - !* a blank to th em. If 
they havo to wait on hour or so for a train; they tell into a stupid 
trance with their eyes open. -To see them* you would suppose there was 
nothing to look at and no one to speak with ; you would imagine thciy 
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were paralyzed or alienated ; and yet very possibly they are hard workers 
in their own way, and have good eyesight for a flaw in a deed or a turn of 
the market. They have been to school and college, but all the time they 
had their eye on the medal t they have gone about in the world and mixed 
with clever people, but all the time tliuy went thinking of their own 
affairs. As if a man's soul were not too small in begin with, they have 
dwarfed and narrowed theirs by n life of all work and no play ; until 
here they are at forty, with a listless attention, u mind vacant of all 
material of amusement, and not one thought to rub against another, 
while they wait for tbc train. Before he was breeched, ho might have 
clambered on the boxes ; when lie was twenty, ho would have 
stared at the girls $ but now the y ipe is smoked out, the snuff-box empty, 
and m3* gentleman sits bolt upright upon a benrh, with luuicntablu eyes. 
This does not appeal to me as being Success in Life. 

This is a painful sketch of failure, hut are industrious people really 
so forlorn P We have never met with any such, except in Mr. 
Jlenry Jamos’s little tale, the Pension Beaurepcts, where there is a 
New Yorker as miserable, out of his counting-house, as the de- 
plorable creature of Mr. Stevenson's imagination. A regular man 
of business would hurry off and “ do ” the town, or lie would in- 
struct himself with the conversation of the tmflic manager, or he 
would read the city articles in all tho papers, or lie would write 
letters in the waiting-room. We differ as much from Mr. Steven- 
son about the value of life. Indeed, he is not consistent, — not that 
that charge will distress him much, — with himself. This is the con- 
clusion of his whole philosophy — “ to travel hopefully is a better 
thing than to arrive, and tho truo success is to labour.” That is 
to say, life is worth living for living's sake, for tho sake of consci- 
ousness of effort and of experience. Yet Mr. Stevenson, in a 
charming essay called “yEs Triplex/' denies that wo can love 
life, defined as a “permanent possibility of sensation.” Tho lan- 
guage is that of the schools since Mr. Mill's date ; but tho nioan- 
ingis Mr. Stevenson’s own meaning. Wo are attached to life, 
because it is always calling cm us for exertion, and presenting to 
us spectacles of interest; in fact, because it offers a poruiauent 
possibility of sensation, action, and emotion. All philosophers, 
including Aristotle and Mr. Stevenson, are pretty well agreed 
about that matter. The difference is only in language. It is tho 
xvtpyeui we all enro for ; but then Mr. Stevenson comes in with 
his difference, lie wants, or teems to want, this consciousness of 
the various world, and of our active and passive sharo in it, to bo 
enjoyed, not in the “ perfect life,” but in tho life Bohemian. We 
are obliged to nso that detestable word. Ilis youthful conception 
of existence is that of a healthy and reflective nomad who walks 
in the ways of his heart and the sight of his eyes. Thus ho 
writes : — 

To reckon dangers too cuiiouslv, to hearken too intently to the threat 
that, runs through all tho winning music of the world, t«» hold bad. the 
hand from the rose because of tho thorn, and from life beenusw of death : 
this it is to tic afraid of Pan. Highly respectable citizens who lice life’s 
pleasures timl responsibilities nnd keep, with upright hat, upon the midway 
of custom, avoiding the right, lmnd uud tho left, the ecstasies nnd tin- 
agonies, how surprised they would bo if they could hear their attitude 
mythologically expressed, nnd knew themselves ns tooth-chattering ones, 
who flee from Nature because they fear the hand of Nature’s Clod ! Shrilly 
sound Pan’s pipes ; and behold the hanker instantly concealed in the hank 
parlour! For to distrust one’s impulses is to be recreant to Pan. 

Tho old toast wished “success to our inclinations, provided tlioy 
are virtuous.” Mr. Stevenson has no such cautious distrust of his 
impulses. lie, at least, is not “ Pan’s dastard.” Mr. Max Muller 
has discovered that Pan was really “a purifying or sweeping 
wind,” which does not absolutely account for tho gods goatV-leet, 
nor for his singular, and evou scandalous, reliance on tho excellence 
of his own impulses. But Mr. Stevenson does not appear to take 
Mr. Muller's view of Pan. Perhaps years, which take away tho 
philosophic mind, will also lead him to doubt tbe wisdom of 
being a creature of impulse. Meanwhile, this confidence in 
impulso, this nomadic habit, this familiarity with solitude aud with 
nature, make a great part of tho singularity and of tho charm of 
bis work. If he were not so much a disciple of Thoreau, ho 
would be much moro like a disciplo of Henry Murgcr, for which it 
would bo a great error to mistake him. 

Wo have said so much of Mr. Stevenson's philosophy of life 
that we have no room for his theory of lovo and marriage. He 
is almost inclinod to doubt whether Scott was ever in lovo. One 
or two short passages of autobiography in Lockhart, scraps 
written early and late in life, seem to us to make the nilirmative 
answer a matter of certainty. Scott’s heart was loss “ prettily 
mended again ” than he himself declared, and tho crack rings 
audibly enough in his poetry and prose. 

Perhaps the best of Mr. Stevenson's essays are the excellent 
and most spirited paper on “ English Admirals ” and tho singular 
virion of approaching death, styled “ Ordered South.” From this 
we quoto an example of Mr. Stevenson's touch, when ho deals 
with landscape, the landscape of Southern France : — 

Or it may be something even slighter : as when tho opulence of the 
jtnnshinc, which somehow gets lost and fuils to produce its effect on the 
large scale, is suddenly revealed to him by tho chanco isolation — as ho 
changes tho position of liis sunshade — of a yard or two of roadway with 
its stones and weeds. And then, there 13 no mid to the infinite variety of 
the olive-vards themselves. Kveu the colour is indeterminate and con- 
tinually shifting : now you would say it was green, now grey, now blue ; 
mow t.rue stands abovo tree, like “ cloud op cloud/’ massed into filmy in- 
distinctness ; and now, at tlm wind’s will, the whole sea of foliage is 
shaken and broken up with little momentary silverings and shadows. 
Ilut every one sees the world in his own way. To some the glad moment 
may have arrived on other provocations j and their rorollection may lx* 
most vivid of the stately gait of women carrying burthens on their 
heads $ of tropical effects, with caues aiul naked rock and sunlight ; of 
the relief of cypresses ; of the troubled, busy-looking groups of sea-pines, 
that seem always as if they were being wielded and Bwept together by 


a whirlwind ; of tho air coming, laden with virginal perfumes, over tho 
myrtles and tho scented underwood $ of tho empurpled hills standing up, 
solemn and sharp, out of the green-gold air of the cast at ovening. 

Tho very great interost of a papor on “ Raeburn's Portraits ” may, 
perhaps, be most felt by Scotchmen, but should be apparent and 
attractive to all readers. Tlio Essay on Childhood is full of 
sympathy and observation. Indeed, there i9 no paper in this little 
collection but is sure of its readers, none that can fail to give a 
novel and exciting pleasure when tho right man or woman opens 
the book in tho right mood nnd the right hour. But we admit 
that this harmony of moment, and mood are necessary, nnd that 
Mr. Stevenson’s book is not one for every student and every con- 
dition of feeling. 


FROM EXILIC* 

rjlITE jaded voluptuary in novel-reading may possibly cavil at 
-l tlm construction of Mr. Piivn's latest, work of fiction on the 
ground that, to his experienced cyo tho secret which runs through 
the book is revealed, or at least suggested, for reasons in which 
Ins confidence is never subsequently shaken, as early as tbe forty- 
first pago of tho first of three volumes. But perhaps neither Mr. 
Puyn nor any other prolific novel-writer can 00 expected to writo 
for old hands at novel-reading only, and ho would bo a very cap- 
tious old hand who was not amply compensated for any feeling of 
satiety suggested by his early penetration into the plot by the 
merits which one lias learnt always to expect in Mr. l’uyn'a work. 
The leading idea of Prom P.rilc, is founded on the many cases of 
personation, in the latest of which a kind of languid interest was 
tin* f.thor day revived, and of one of the most daring and successful 
ol which Vidocq was the hero. This celebrated thief, and sub- 
sequently thief-taker, has recorded in his memoirs how one of his 
most audacious and brilliant escapes from prison was due, so far as 
tlio duration of its success went, to his having picked up enough of 
a follow-prisoners private history to enable him, with the 
aid of the histrionic power ho possessed, to pass himself off ns tho 
returned son of an old couple upon whom ho had never set 
eyes before, but who Welcomed him “ with effusion.” Tho task 
undertaken bv, we must not say the hero, but the principal 
figure of Mr. Bay ns Prom P.vile f is less difficult than Vidocq tf, 
and its undertaker’s talents are by no moans equal to thoso of tho 
inventor of tho police do siirete ; but, while Mr. 1 ’ayn's story is a 
good deal longer than Vidocq’s, it is only fair to say that, even if 
the secret is guessed at the point above referred to, the interest of 
t die book can never be said to flag. There are many difficulties in 
the way of the imposture being detected by those personages of the 
story to whose interest it chiefly is that it should be discovered ; 
aud, in the management of tlio overcoming of these, as well as in 
several more or less subordinate episodes, Mr. Buyn’s technical 
skill in exciting and suspending his readers’ interest finds plenty 
of play. Kor can any one complain that there is any want of 
incident in the volumes; indeed, the catastrophe which opens the 
way to everybody, except, tho villain, being happy over afterwards 
is as sensational as cuu be desired by the greediest, devourer of 
novels of the school indicated bv the epithet just used. 

The novel opens with a freshly enough chosen place aud inci- 
dent : — “ On a rock, rising sheer from the purple deeps of the wid- 
l'acific, stands a man beneath a flagstaff from which lazily droops 
the British Union .lack,” ISilenco and solitude are around liim r 
and, as he stands with his eyes fixed on tho horizon, ho is 

tin motionless as a statue, and as dumb. A sculptor would have boon glad 
of sul li u model, though perchance la* would Iihvh attiicd Imn differently. 
Ho is in an English sailor’s tires*, mi far as lie can be ss.utl to bo (trussed at 
all — that is, lie has blue trousers, fastened by a belt a round Ins waist ; but 
the cloth is in rags, nnd the leather is worn thin, and has Jest all truce of 
its original colour. 11c has a snow-white shirt, not made of linen, how- 
ever, but of some soft nud pulpy substance — the bark of the paper mulberry 
tree, macerated in a running stream, and beaten out, like gold leaf, by a 
wooden mallet. Ilis headgear is a large leaf of many colours, which not 
only shields his face from the. tiopie.al sun, but trail;/ behind lus back like 
a dustman’s cap ; aud yet his lace, naturally swarthy, has become tanned 
almost to copper-coluur by the sun-rays of a clime where it is seldom cooler 
(save in storm times) than England's June, though rarely warmer than 
its July. 

Further than this, the out-of-door life and enforced temperance 
of ten years spent on what seems a desert island, have 
tended to foster the natural, if somewhat fierce, handsomeness of 
this young fellow, who “ has no expectations, and yet it is plain he 
has placed bimsolf on that coign of vantage beneath tho British 
flag, with some idea of seeing or being seen by BOme 
one. . . . But for the brightness of his eyes, and a 

certain passionate look in them, which puzzles* you, you 
would say his expression was indifferent.’' Ilia expression 
suddenly changes, however, as a speck of white un tho hori- 
zon catches his cyo, and, with a face instinct with hope and fear, 
he catches up a telescope and makes out that whut lie has seen is 
a ship bearing the British flag. Then he hesitates for a time be- 
tween conflicting emotions, and then flinging the telescope down, 
he rushes down hill to a wooden cabin, when?, bui sting open a 
sea-chest, he drags two little packets from the bottom of iL 
Having done this, he climbs down tho sheer ° — of a cliff’ 
with startling rapidity, and leaping into a sink - 00, paddles 

out iuto tho open eca already foaming with the coming 
storm. After some two hours' struggle, lie comes so near tho 

From Exile. By James Paj’n, Author of “By Proxy . ” Loudon; 
Chatto & Windu*. 1881. 
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•ship that those on board see him, and as 44 he deftly glides 
up a snow mountain into a dark green volley, under her quarter, a 
rope is thrown to him by which he twinge himself on board ; at 
the same time spurning with his feet the little bark of safety that 
is no longer necessary to him, and which proceeds bottom up- 
wards, like a largish turtle, on its road to ruin. 11 In answer to 
the questions of the second lieutenant, the new comer announces 
ihnt his namo is Frank Wylder, that be comes “ from yonder 
rock, called Crnglnnds Isle, on which you will go to pieces on the 
reef within half nn hour, if you keep on your present course.” 
Presently tho first lieutenant, in conversation with the second, 
anys, on hearing of the new arrival’s name, 44 Wvldcr, Wylder! 
rod shipwrecked ! That is really very curious. I knew u Wylder 
in Cumberland who disappeared from his family about ten years 
ago, and was supposed to nave been lost at sea ; that is, 1 know 
his father.” 

4 * Wna lie n blnelc niun ? ” inquired Lennox, innocently. 

41 What nonsense you talk, lie was a Cumberland squire, of consider- 
nblo properly, though, to be euro, lie was swarthy.” 

“1 should dunk his wife must have been swarthy, too, if this is their 
offspring. lie is not like a nigger, however, for his lmir hangs down his 
back like n girl’s, except that there is little doubt of its being his own." 

44 1 am certainly curious to sec him,” mused (irunt. 

“ I recall the story now quite distinctly, lie quarrelled with his father, 
Ernivt Wvldcr, of Onglands.” 

“ CraglandH,” interrupted tho other, 44 why that is the name of hi9 island, 
lie called it Craglands Isle.” 

44 Then that cannot be a mere coincidence,'' ejaculated the first lieutenant, 
• 4 but Frunk Wylder it must he.” 

44 Now you mention it, he did till me his name was Frank.” 

44 Well, ’pun my life, it's most extraordinary," observed Grant, reflec- 
tively, 44 to think that we should have been drawn out of our course, ap- 
parently all for nothing, and, Mghting that solitary rock, have been the 
means of rescuing this unhappy man from wlmt would probably have been 
a lfh'lung exile, if there bu’sucli a thing as a special Providence, this 
surely looks like it.” 

4 * it Won’t look, like it, however, to the younger brother, who is calcu- 
lating on the succesid"n iu thu iiiuumimc,” remarked Lennox. 

At about tbis point Wylder himself appears, and in the course 
of the conversation whieli follows makes what will strike the prac- 
tical novel-reuder ns a somewhat curious slip. Having given sumo 
account of his shipwreck on Craglands IbIo — so culled, as Grant 
bad guessed, after his old home — lio finishes by saying that helms 
lived alone on it for ten years. To this Grant replies that be could 
have sworn that after Wylder came on board be saw through bis 
glass the ting lowered that was Hying above the ruck ; “ indeed, 
it seemed to me ns though there was signalling with it.” Wylder 
replies, smiling, that there can hardly have been any attempt at 
signalling, although thu ting may have been lowered. “ When 1 said 
1 was alone, I should havo explained that what I meant was, that I 
bad no European companion. I found some natives on the island, 
who, upon the whole, have treated mo kindly. They havo no love 
for strangers, however, and were certainly lur from wishing to at- 
tract your attention.” 

In the next and third chaptor wo are introduced to a skating 
party taking place on Crngland Mere, and make the acquaintance 
of two very attractive girls — Grace Wylder, cousin of the missing 
Frank, and Helen Turton, her friend. Somewhat d propoe da 
botte *, wo learn some significant facts in tho course of their con- 
versation — that a certain Hichnrd Hideout used to be the constant 
sporting companion of the missing Frank ; that the said Hideout 
was concerned in a murderous poaching affray, for which he would 
bave had to stand his trial but for the supposed fact of his being 
drowned in the Mere ; and that this supposition was never verified 
by the finding of his body. In subsequent chapters we learn that 
the present Squire of Craglands, Frank's uncle, has “ had losses 
and we are also told of the circumstances of Franks disappearance, 
and bow, amongst other things, the beautiful aDd noble Margaret 
Neil, to whom he had been betrothed, found out, too late, that the 
tales of bia vulgar vices were untrue ; and that it was not he, but 
Hideout, who, not without reason, bore a certain resemblanco to 
him, that bad been seen in suspiciouB situations. Then cornea the 
news of Frank’s discovery on tho desert island) and shortly 
afterwards appears Frank himself. The first people who 
meet him are Grace Wylder and Helen Turtou, who are, 
like the reader, struck by various oddities of Bpeech and 
manners in the young man, but are ready to Bet tnem down 
to bis long residence on bis desert island. Here, of course, 
with the reception of Frank by the Squire, with the words, “-‘Let 
him come in, Jennie. Get bim something to eat and drink, and 
— added he to himself as he led the way indoors, * I wish to 
Heaven it would poison him,* ” begins that interest which, ns we 
have before said, is kept up without flagging to the end of the 
book. We do not intend to indicate the nature of the sur- 
prises which are in store even for the reader who bos, or 
thinks he has, foreseen what will be the end of the complication ; 
and we may end as we began our notice of an exciting book 
by calling attention to the undiminished liveliness of Mr. Fay us 
style. 


WHAT IS A CAT?* 

T HIS is the question which Mr. Mivnrt propounds at the out- 
set of his treatise, and the answer occupies 55 7 closely- 
printed pages. As Bishop Berkeley began to write on the virtues of 
Tar- Water, and ended with a proof of the, existence of the Trinity, 
v— — t 
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so Mr. Mivart rises from minute investigations of the organie 
structure of the cat's body to disquisitions on its psychology, and 
then, after passing in review all cats, known and unknown— a vast 
procession headed by our own familiar 41 Thomas,” and terminated 
by strange creatures from geological strata, whose forms can only 
be guessed at from fragments, a tooth here, and a claw there— he 
dons the garb of a polemical divine, and vindicates for Divine 
agency a distinct share in the origin of every species. We re- 
member in the days of our youth certain tortuous problems in 
arithmetic, wherein a countryman, on being asked bow many eggs 
bo had in his basket, replied iu nn evasive fashion that this needed 
tho application of several rules to unravel it. How we used to 
wish that his answer had been more straightforward ! Sons# 
such fooling camo over us, we own, as we read Mr. Mivart’s 
ponderous volume; and the more wo think it over, the more 
convinced we are that it would have been much more effective 
had it boon shorter. Tho half is often much better than 
the whole, if authors would only think so. Mr. Mivort's main 
intention is excellent, as set forth in his preface. lie has 
proposed to himself to select some living organism, the de- 
scription of which should serve as 44 an introduction to the 
natural history of tho whole group of back-boned animate ” (the 
italics are bis, not ours), the subject being treated with the 
same minuteness of detail that has hitherto been bestowed upon 
the human species alone. For this purpose he had to choose be- 
tween one of tho lowest and simplest or one of the highest and 
most complex of living creatures. There is much to bo said in 
favour of each of these courses. As the greater includes the less, 
it is easier to proceed in a descending scale ; and as the nomen- 
clature of the different parts of all 41 back-boned animals,” to adopt 
Mr. Mi varl’s phraseology, bos been fixed by thAt of man so immu- 
tably that there seems to be no hope of changing it, there is a 
certain convenience in mastering it once for All, before the student 
proceeds to study birds, reptiles, or fished. On the other hand, the 
said nomenclature is, unfortunately, not a philosophical ono. It 
was first adopted whon the anatomy of any other creature was not 
thought worthy of investigation. It is based on resemblances, 
real or fancied ; on relations that aro found in man only ; or ou 
tho discoveries of particular observers. In consequence, when 
applied to other organisms, it is often unmeaning or misleading ; 
and some of the ablest of German anatomists have found it neces- 
sary to begin their researches with a lower and more generalized 
form, and to proposo an entiroly new nomenclature for the diffe- 
rent parts. We rather regret that Mr. Mivart did not 
select the first of the two courses mentioned above, and 
work out the anatomy and life-history of some lower form with 
the same ability and industry (though let us hope not with th» 
same prolixity) that be has brought to bear upon 14 the harmless 
necessary cat.” Such a treatise, if well done, might become the 
starting-point of a new system of biology, which would in time, 
as other monographs were written, include all the higher forms, 
with the exception of Man. As the human body is studied for 
practical purposes, and not for the extension of science, no incon- 
venience would be caused by leaving the description of it as it is 
at present, with a set of designations devised without reference to 
the existence of any other mammal. Mr. Mivart, however, has 
determined otherwise; and, having come to this decision, it is 
obvious that no animal would suit his purpose so well as the cat, 
being so well known, so readily accessible, and 44 the most highly- 
developed type of carnivorous mammalian life.” It is not the first 
time that it has been used for this purpose. Nearly forty years 
ago M. Straus-Durckheim published au elaborate and exhaustive 
monograph on its osteology and myology, with excellent plates, as 
41 type des mammifdres en gfodral, et des carnivores en parti- 
cular ” ; and in his introduction be traverses much of the ground 
covered by Mr. Mivart. Strange to say, we can find no reference- 
to this book, either in his text or in Inis notes, though it is quite 
inconceivable that ho should not havo read it. 

Mr. Mivart begins with a Bhort introduction, in which, firstly, 
he ducuBses very briefly the origin of our domestic cat. We wish 
that this pArt of the book could have been longer. It is a very 
interesting subject, and would well bear going into with minute- 
ness of detail. His conclusion— the reasons for which he does not 
give— is that our cat came to us from the East, and 44 is probably 
a descendant of the old domestic cat of Egypt.” Dismissing in 
a sentence the theory of Professor Rolleston that the domestic cat 
of the Greeks was the white-breasted marten, he proceeds to 
enumerate the existing breeds of cats, amongst which it appears 
that there is one in South America that does not 44 miaul,” or, a» 
Mr. Mivart politely puts it, 44 give forth cries like those by which 
our own cats are wont to givo expression to their emotional 
sensibility.” We devoutly echo his wish that this delightful 
novelty could be introduced into this country. In the next place, 
we come to tho order to be observed in the bulk of the treatise. 
Here Mr. Mivart pauses, to lay down the position that, in order to 
be able to give a correct answer to the question/ 4 What is a cat? ” 
we must 44 know both the main facts as to Hie animal con- 
sidered in itself absolutely, and the various leading relation* 
in which it stands to all other creatures ” ; or, as he ex- 
plains a little further on, its anatomical structure, which includes,, 
according to him, not merely the form, relations, and functions of 
the organs, but the activity of the animal as a whole, which he 
terms 44 the phyeiology of the individual or Peyckology ” (the italics 
are his), its Itexicology, and its Phytogeny: and further still, we 
are invited to ooropare the cat with all other living creatures. 
This is a formidable programme, and the strange words in which 
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it is sal forth trail their novel length along and rattle their six 
•yllablee in a fashion that may well Appal the stoutest advooate of 
transcendental anatomy. On closer investigation it appears that 
the cat’s 44 Hexicology means the study of the cat's “ relations to 
time, apace, physical forces, other organisms, and to surrounding 
conditions generally ” ; and the cat’s “ Phytogeny ,” the tracing 
out its probable pedigree. Seriously, however, vie think that a 
very great deal of this is superfluous. These questions Are of 
the highest importance and interest ; but such a return to 
flrst principles is surely out of place in the present treatise ; 
as, indeed, is much of the preliminary part of the anatomical 
investigations, where the chemical constituents of bono, and 
the histology of such common substances as cartilage, connective 
tissue, and the like, are described and figured. In Moore’s 
Lalla j Hookh the learned Fadladeen proposed to begin his criti- 
cism on “The Veiled Prophet” by taking a review of all the 
stories that had ever been written. We all laugh at such a pro- 
posal ; but really the attempt here made amounts to much the 
game thing. Moreover, if every time that an anatomical mono- 
graph is written it is to include all those subjects which 
nowadays can be found treated of exhaustively in plenty 
of accessible books, wo hardly like to think of the number 
or the weight of the volumes that will encumber our 
shelves. Original research is a very desirable thing ; hut surely 
the iteration of .truths that have been stated over and over again 
falls into the catogory of vain repetition. The eight chapters 
(iii.-x), however, which contain the description of tho cat's 
skeleton, muscles, alimentary system, circulation, respiration, 
organs of secretion, nervous system and organs of senso, and 
development, am very good ; and if anybody will take tho trouble 
to get a cat's skeleton, and then a cat's body, and work through 
the descriptions carefully for himself, wo can assure him that he 
will find that he has acquired much sound knowledge on tho 
normal structure of mammalian osteology and visceral anatomy. 

The chapters whose contents we havo thus briefly mentioned 
terminate at p. 364, and then the portion of tho work begins to 
which the rest is merely introductory, and for the sake of which 
we suspect that it was written. The authors previous works have 
taught us his peculiar views on the theory of evolution, and in 
this monograph lie finds a fresh opportunity of stating and en- 
forcing them. The chapters we have now to notice are headed 
44 Tho Psychology of tho Cat ” ; Different Kinds of Cats ” ; “ Tho 
Cat’s Place in Nature”; “The Cats Hexicology and “The 
, Pedigree and Origin of the Cat.” Wo give their titles in the 
order in which they occur, but it will be most convenient to notice 
them in a rather diflerent sequence. Under “ Different Kinds of 
Cats ” wo huvealist of the species of living cats — fifty in number — 
which tho author is disposed to accept, accompanied by a short 
discretion of each, and illustrated by numerous figures of tbe 
animals and their skulls. This enumeration is succeeded by a 
brief account of extinct cats and catlike animals, which, we aro 
sorry to say, disappoints us greatly. We have already stated our 
opinion that information of this sort should be sought for in sorno 
of the ordinary text-books ; but, putting that objection aside for a 
moment, wo venture to find fault with the execution of this 
section. It is so much compressed that beginners will bo sjmply 
bewildered; while advanced students, though gratoful for the 
numerous references contained in the notes, will feoi the want 
of fuller descriptions and more numerous illustrations. This 
chapter is succeeded by that headed “ Tho Cat's Plnco in Nature.” 
In this the author contrasts the cat with, firstly, “ creatures that 
are devoid of life,” by which unusual expression the 44 mns9 of 
non-living, inorganic things” is meant; and next passes on to 
invertebrates, the review of which he concludes us follows: 
44 Inasmuch, then, as the cat is a back-boned animal, it may bo 
said to differ from tho whole of tho invertebrate, in tho follow- 
ing points;” and so on through fishes, reptiles, birds, and tho 
lower orders of mammals, each section being dismissed with 
the formula of which one example has been cited above. By 
this means the cat is carried upwards stage by stage, ns 
though the author were ascending a long staircase, and shouting 
in triumph as oach landing was gained, till, at tbe top of the 
last flight, he proclaims it to be “a member of tho typical genus 
of the typical family of carnivorous placental luamninls— mammal* 
being the suck-giving, tied-braiued class of back-boned animals ” 1 
No doubt Mr. Mivart has written this portentous sentence from 
« wish to avoid the obscurity of long words derived from a dead 
language ; but wo submit that 44 tied-brained ” is quite as dillicult 
of comprehension as the usual 44 zygenceplialous ” We have no 
apace to do more than allude to the chapter on 44 Hexicology,” 
which ie mainly devoted to geographical distribution, and is very 
interesting: or to that portion of tho last chapter wherein a 
genealogical tree of the cat from its roost remote ancestors is con- 
structed. We have a few words, however, to say on tbe cat’s 
psychology, and on the concluding sections of tho last chapter, in 
which the theory of evolution is treated. The term 44 psychology,” 
as we explained above, is held by our author to embrace not 
merely the cat-mind, but 44 all tho vital activities, of whatsoever 
kind, of which the cat or any other animal is capable. Mr. 
Mivart begins by citing several interesting illustrations of the in- 
telligence, the affection, and the instinct of cats. To these we can 
add a curious instance of charity on the part of a cat which came 
under our own observation. A much-petted domestic cat had a 
saucer of cream regularly set for her in tbe verandah of a country 
bouse. One day, when there was more than she wonted for herself, 
die went out into the garden and brought in a hal '-starved 


kitten, a stranger to the house, to share her meal; and while it 
lapped the cream she sat by and protected it from the dogs, 
who viewed its presence with much jealousy. We once raw a 
dog do nearly the same thing. MiC Mivart denies that animals 
have language to express their thoughts. Perhaps not, as we 
understand the word ; but they certainly have some mesas of com- 
municating their ideas to each other. We think that Mr. Mivart 
errs in comparing cats with man at his best. Degraded forme of 
the human species could be found, we imagine, whose habits were 
not mere elevated and far less cleanly than those of cats ; while 
their power of communicating thoir ideas, such as they are, to 
each other would be quite os unintelligible to ourselves. Mr. 
Mivart next sets forth his own moaning of the word 44 psyche,” or 
44 soul,” by which we are to understand 44 the living principle of 
individuation,” or, as he says in another place, 44 a power, or polar 
force, which is immanent in each living body, or, rather, which is 
that body living.” In this there is nothing very different from the 
conception of life which other authors have arrived at. Mr. 
Mivart, however, has a special object in laying down the doctrine 
so carefully. In one of too anatomical chapters he had traced out 
the stages of the CAt’s development, and had pointed out 
the remarkable appearances presented by the embryo at 
different periods, tie n**xt argues that this 44 internal force” 
effects each of these successive changes; and, further, that 
it is but reasonable to suppose that the same force, when set 
in motion by 44 a Ureat First Cause,” brings about that greater 
change which differs from the former in degree only — namely, the 
evolution of one species out of another, which 44 mode of origin 
may, ns opposed to the hypothesis of natural selection, be fitly 
termed psych openeaia.” Natural solectiun is stigmatized by Mr. 
Mivart as 44 a crude and in adequate conception.” We confess our- 
selves, however, wholly unable to see how his 14 internal force,” 
controlled by divine agency, is a worthier conception of super- 
natural interference than the existence and operation of natural 
laws which, on his own theory of tho universe, must be part of 
the same scheme of creation. 


\ 

CULSITAN-I 11 AZ* 

miHS Mi/alia JIom Carden is a work on tho doctrines of the 
-L Persian Sufis, written iu verse by Wad ud din Mahmud o! 
Shnbistari, near Tabriz. It was composed in a.ii. 717 (A.l>. 1317) 
in answer to fifteen questions on the doctrines of the Sufis, or 
Maliumcdan Mystics, propounded by Amir Syad Hosaini, a cele- 
brated Sufi doctor of Herat. These questions were sent to 
Khurdsdn in n poetic epistle, and Sad ud din Mahmud was chosen 
by his brother Sufis to answer them. Little is known of the writer, 
but tbo fact of bis having be- n culled upon to respond by the 
professors of Sufi doctrines is a convincing ] roof of his authority And 
learning. Tbe questions Laving been put in verse, it was desired 
that tho answers should also bo in rhyme. The author says— 

I began 

An answer to that epistle m concise terms. 

• * • • • 

1 All know 1 bat this person in his whole lifts 

Has never attempted to write poetry ; 

And though his talent* be competent thereto, 

Jle lias rarely bad to compose verse. 

His confidence in his powers was not unfounded, and his work 
is accordingly written in rhyme. Mr. Whinfiold has translated 
it into blank verse, a medium well adapted to the subject-matter. 

Sufeyism is widely spread throughout the Eftst, and although 
it has its foundation in tne Kurnn and the lladis, or traditions of 
Mahomed, it has attracted to it men of various religions, who have 
felt the want of something more than a formal religion of rites 
and ceremonies, and have sighed for a nearer approach to the 
Divinity. Kiibir, tho celebrated Hindu reformer, was a Sufi, and 
his writings are full of Sufi ideas and teachings. All European 
writers who have considered tbe subject ar^agreed as to its near 
relation to the European mysticism, nnd especially to tbe specu- 
lations of tho Neoplatonists. Mr. Whinlield Bays in his very in- 
teresting introduction : — 

Many of the Catholic, definitions of “ Mystical theology” would do for 
descriptions of Sul'eyism. The ruling ideas in both systems are veiy 
similar, if not absolutely identical. Thus, for instance, we find tho Sum 
talking of “ love to God,” of “ union with God,” of “ death to self and life 
eternul in G**!,” of” the indwelling hi man of the Spirit,” of 44 the nullity 
of works and ceremonies” of ” grace find spiritual illumination,” and of 

the Logos." lioth systems may be characterized as religions of the heart 
as opposed to formalism and ritualism. Loth exalt tlie 41 inner light ” at 
the exponso of the outward ordinance and voice of the Church. Both ex- 
hibit the same craving for vi&ionnry ruptures and supernatural exaltations^ 
And have been productive of riroilur excesses and extravagances. . . . 
Both systems have a tendency 10 Pantheism, and both use similar sensnous 
figures* to express their visions nikd raptures. 

The essence of Sufeyism, says Sir John Malcolm, is poetry. The 
chief poets of Perrin, the great Mnulana Jatniil ud din, Shaikh 
Sadi, fltifiz, Jiimi, Omar Khayyam, were all Sufis; and indeed all 
Persian poetry of any note is imbued more or lees with Sufeyism. 
The imaginative temperament of tbe poet lifted him above the 
trammels of creeds and the forms of religion, and as Sufis they 

• (hthhnn-i liuz : the Mynlh Hone Garden of Sad ud din Mahmud 
Shabintun. Tho Persian Text, with nn Kngli^hTrn relation nnd Notes rhirifly 
from thf* Commentary of Mahomed bin Yuliya Lahiji. By 1C. II, Whin- 
field, M.A., fiarrister-at-Law. late of 11. M. Bengal Civil Service. London : 
Trllbner & Co. 
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' note each head of inquiry such elementary facta as the teacher 
whose wants are contemplated would most gladly have ready to 
hand. 

In a rapid sketch of the past history find future prospeots of tho 
globo on which we live, Professor iTaughton sums up the stops 
which have l)een made good in terrestrial physics within tho memory 
of men hardly beyond middle ago. Forty years ngo such a lecture, 
he remarks, would have been looked upon as the wild dream of a 
romance writer. Yet there may now bo built up upon tho solid 
basis of fact and demonstration, in a way to carry tho confidence 
and conviction of tho learner, an ediiico of knowledge for tho 
surety of which there are guarantees at every stnge, anil to tho 
extension of which no limits can be set. Ousting nside «s 
futile ibo old-world speculations of metaphysicians concerning 
the possibility or the conceivability ol’ tho world beiug 
created out of nothing, modern science bus set itself to work 
out the history of our globo as mado up of materials existing as 
far back as the mind is capable of reaching, tho actual origin or 
beginning of mutter lying wholly beyond our powers of appre- 
hension. It is to the great cosmicnl hypothesis of La place that 
we owo the first scientific conception and development of the idea 
of the evolution of the planetary system from a primary nebulous 
mass, later research having greatly extended our knowledge of tho 
composition* both of the sun and the subordinate members of tho 
scheme, tho main outlines of which advance tho lecturer draws out 
and confirms by proofs. lie is so far careful of om suspicion tra- 
ditionally attaching to the daring scheme of tho French physicist — 
“qui n’avait pas bosniii de cetto hypothese'’— as to premise at tho 
outset that “the evolution of planets with their living freight from 
combinations of pre-existing materials by no moans involves tho 
denial of a creating and presiding mind ; such an evolution as wo 
find in nature — orderly, symmetrical, and regular — constituting, ou 
the contrary, tho highest proof wo have from natural religion of 
the existence and power of God, tho author of nature. 1 ’ 

Since the days of Laplace our great gains have been in tho way 
of tho chemical composition of meteoric bodies and of tho sun and 
stars. Among the constituents of the numerous extratoll uric 
bodies that have been accumulated no new element lias been 
discovered ; but of tho sixty-five elementary substances re- 
cognized by chemists, twenty-seven are understood to have been 
found in meteoric, stones. Still closer is tlie identity established by 
spectrum analysis between tho constituents of the sun and stars, 
cornels and uebuhe, and our earth. When first thrown oil’ from 
the sun, ”8 tne:.e indications go to prove, the. earth with itatsatel- 
lite burned a binary system, rotating on its axis in precisely the 
same time as it now takes to revolve round the sun, there being 
then but one day and night in the year. As the earth’s mass con- 
tracted by cooling, this motion gradually accelerated until the 
year became what it is now. Under tho retarding action of the 
tides dim to the moons attraction, it is to be expected that in 
course of time the original condition will recur, ns has come to pass 
in respect to the moon's motion round the earth, she having when 
first condemid into a separate body spun much more rapidly 
round our globe. A further identity in fate is thought to await our 
planet in tho withdrawal into the interior by means of cracks or 
faults of all the valor which now envelops it, not less than a third 
of the oceanic mass being held by some to have been already 
absorbed; the dillercncc of ocean levels, which has often puzzled 
geologist a, being thus accounted for. Shocked as the astronomer of 
a few years ago would luivo been at llio accuracy of his great dock 
in tho heavens being called in question, tboro is increasing urgency 
in tho proofs presented by advanced rosisoncrs like our author of 
tho lact that, tho sidereal day is lengthening ; foreboding 
tho time when, iho water and air having been absorbed, our 
planet will bo rial need to tho condition in which we now 
soo the moon — u lifeless, dry, lmrnt-out cinder. That this process 
of deterioration Jins gone on so much more rapidly in tho case of the 
moon is shown in the next lecture to be duo in part to tho Josser 
size of our satellite. A careful estimate is further given of tho 
ajgenfics which originally determined tho structure and distribu- 
tion of the earth’s mass, and luivo since modified and altered the 
relations of land and sea. Tho lecture on continents and oceans, 
volcanoes arid mountains, traces the tremendous operations of 
wrinkling and folding of the surface crust us the globo contracted 
under cooling, resulting in vast and lofty mouiiluin chains nml 
deep-sea valleys. Tho continents may bo regarded as ilat-topped 
table-lands, raised slightly abuvo tho sea-level, often with pre- 
cipitous cliffs all round, or a lringo of volcanoes, corresponding, in 
all probability, to ancient lines of faults, of different geological 
ages* Were the earth stripped of its oceans, there would be seen 
the truo amount of wrinkling produced by these geological causes. 
If we call tho zero plane tho original surface of the globe before it 
became wrinkled at all, wc can easily see that it must lio far below 
the present sea-level — 7,000 feet, as Professor llanghton’s formula) 
tring it out. The mountain cliuiiis arc the axes of elevation along 
which tho continents were raised, differing widely from each other 
in geological age. Tho most modern is tho great cast and west 
chain which produced tho continent of Europasia, from the 
Pyrenees to the Himalayas, cliiefiy of nummulitie limestone. 
Our writer’s charts show cloarly the main axes upon which 
these elevations have takon place, with the comparative depths 
of tho ocean basins or depressions. The great volcanic chains, 
both i\ctivo and extinct, are also mapped out. Of these the 
Australian * island chain forms perhaps the most conspicuous, 
starting from Tiorru del Fuego, through the Andes, Central 
America, tho Rocky Mountains, Aleutian Islands, Kamtschatka, 


Japan, the Philippines, Sunda, New Guinea, and the eastern Au? 
tralian islands, terminating in New Zealand ; twenty-four thousand 
miles in length, or equal to the circumference of the whole globe. 
The total number of active volcanoes on the border of the Pacific 
basin is 175, considerably more than half the number shown by 
the entire earth (225). Of isolated volcanoes in this range and in 
tho whole globe, the grandest are the group of the Sandwich 
Islands; Muuna Loa rising to a height of i8 f 7$o fee t, and its 
lava streams flowing to an extent, of thirty miles from the crater. 
Kilauea, only 3,870 feet high, ehows a molten bubbling lava sea 
14,000 feet lung by 5,000 feet iu breadth. Were the Pacific 
Ocean dried up the aspect would be that of a gigantic lunar crater, 
occupying three-quarters of the wholo surface of the globe, its 
generally level bed brokon hero and there by isolated central vol- 
canic peaks, liko those of () why bee and Oluheito, rising abruptly 
to a height of 30,000 feofc above the crater floor, and girt on all 
sides by a margin ol* lofty unbroken conical precipices, nowhere 
less than 12,000 leot, and on tho eastern rim exceeding 20,000 feet, 
in height. What, compared with this, is tho widest crater of the 
moon, MaroCriaium, less than 300 miles in diameter, with but six 
central volcanic cones of no great comparative height? 

Wc are surprised to find our author discern in facts and observa- 
tions Bimil as these a refutation of the uniformity ip nature upheld 
by LyeJl and his followers. That nature has been uniform at all 
times, past, present, and to come, is, ho declares, a shallow creed 
refuted by' many known facts in astronomy and geology ; and u if 
tliero be one science which teaches its falsehood more clearly than 
another, it is the 1 ‘ie.nce of geology, from which we learn that tho 
present is unlike the past, null will probably bo still more unlike 
tho future.” That tho aspect of our globe, as also that of the sun, 
moon, and stars, has boon at successive periods of timo wondrouBly 
diverse, not even the most rigid uuiformitarian would deny. But 
that these changes, stupendous as they have been, have been 
brought about by the uniform operations of the same laws we now 
see acting in nature, we should have thought our author the last 
man to call in question. Dilleront ns are at present the physical con- 
ditions of the earth and moon, what he describes us their life- 
history has been by liis own showing continuous, the self-same laws 
operating through a\l ; though, for reasons strictly referable to the 
same code of physical causes, the course of one body has run 
towards its end more rapidly than that of the other. To what 
but the uniform peraistonco of tho same course of nature does he 
owo tho confidence with which ho layB down the like doom of ex- 
tinction lor our globe, with its manifold living forms ? The main 
causes of terrestrial change have been, as ho distinctly lays 
down, heat and moisture ; and vast ns have been, and still must 
he, the results of secular cooling, and of tho partial absorption 
of tlie earth’s watery envelope, these operations have obeyed, and 
must ever obey, tho uniform laws of heat and lluid motion. How 
and when are wo to conceive a new code breaking iu upon the 
uniformity of nature ? The doctrino of catastrophes and intrusive 
creations had, wo thought, long ago given place to the reign of 
unbroken law and continuous evolution. Our author, in all but 
this singular passage, testifies to faith in ibo harmony of nature; ns 
when, by reference to the known law of cooling, ho proceeds to 
calculate the proportional length of tho periods into which geolo- 
gical time? divides itself, even without our knowing tlie coefficient 
that shuuld by right fix tho rate of cooling for the sun-heated 
earth suspended in cold space. To Azoic time, during which the 
oarrii’s temperature s/ink from 212 0 (tho boiling point of water) to 
1 22° (the point of coagulation of albumen and formation of living 
tissues), ho assigns 33 per cent, of the whole term. Fulseozoic time, 
down to GS°, the ago of tho simpler forms of plant life and lower 
vertebrates, occupies 41 per cent. Neozoic lime, from 68° to 
tlio existing mean of 48^, includes the development of living 
forms from the Triasuic ago to tho present day, or 26 per 
cent. A very close approach to tlio same figures results 
from a tabular survey of tho thicknesses of tlie Btratilied rocks, 
in preparing which our author lias been assisted by Professor 
Edward Hull. Of course the climates through this stupendous 
roll of ages, iu tho sen so of local or periodical averages of tem- 
perature, have been anything but uniform. This, however, is a 
simple matter of degreo iu point of sun heat and moisture, tho 
wide differences that wo see being duo to the same causes uniform 
iu action through prolonged ranges of timo. 

The problem of atmospheric and ocean circulation, as main elements 
iu the determination of climate, is treated with a mastery of its 
fundamental conditions which we cannot remember to have seen 
in any English treatise on the subject. Within the scope of this 
short lecture we get in a highly compressed form thn essence of the 
scientific matter which fills a large space in woiks liko that of 
Elisee Keel us. Starting from the primary cause of all atmospheric 
motion in solar heat, and consequent watery evaporation, ho shows 
how tho key to the general problem of meteorology is to be sought 
in tho study of barometrical pressures all over the globo, combined 
with the measures of rainfall. Circulation, both in air and water, 
begins with tho partial vacuum caused by Bolar heat round the 
equator, to fill up which cold and heavy currents of nir and water 
are stirred from either pole. In illustrating tho movement 
of a mass of cither fluid from pole to equator, our author has 
not escaped tho common fallacy of employing the figure of 
a cannon ball fired in this direction, and, owing to the rotation of 
the murk, falling behind the point aimed at. The actual force 
exerted in nature is not one of propulsion, but, 011 the contrary, 
is a drawing force. A particle or mass of air thus set in motion, 
instead of Ming deflected to the rear or west of a meridian line 
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drawn from tbo starting point (the polo) to an imaginary point 
on the equator, will be Rwcpt by the whirling motion of tbo 
earth towards the opposite or pastern side of Buch a hypothetical 
meridian; the resultant of the two motions being soon in the 
gyratory law of storms, as well ra in that generally preponderant 
wt from west to east which observation haft widely established. 
Over Europo at least, where the amplest moans of registration are 
enjoved, it seems made out that, for not much less than 200 days 
out of the 365, the wind sets more or less from west to east. The 
primary currents thus set in motion are affected by the unequal 
distribution of land and water, a wide ditlcrenro being manifest in 
the two hemispheres; the result being, on the whole, tbo live 
•great systems of winds indicated by our author's scheme — the 
north-east trades, 6° N. to 35 0 N. ; tho south-east trades, 6 3 N. to 
28° 8 . ; the south-west anti-trades 35* N. to 6 $** N. ; the north- 
west Anti-trades, 28° S. to 70° S. ; and tho north-east Arctic 
winds, 65° ‘N. to 8o° N. We do not tind that, he notices a fur- 
ther cause of difference between the northern and southern bemi- 
•spheres, due to tho ellipticity of tho earths orbit: tbo northern 
half of the globe, under tho present position of the equinoxes, 
having its winter in perihelion, neither winter nor summer 
being in consequence liable to the same extremes as those of 
the Southern Hemisphere. The charts and tables of local tempera- 
tures, rainfall, ocean currents, and similar details of meteorology 
show immense care iu their compilation, and their value is much 
enhanced for tho more advanced claps of readers by mathe- 
matical notes, such ns that upon the total amount of solar heat at 
tiny spot upon the earth, and its loss by radiation into space. We 
regret having no spaco for dutiiled notice of tho lectures upon tho 
hike and river systems of the Old and New Worldu, or that upon 
Ihe geographical distribution of animals and plants — all full of 
valuablo information, treated in the true spirit of scioncu, and 
embodied in language of unvarying clearness and force. 


BUPJ ICO A LI VIC.* 

I N the year 1849 a young Russian literary man was condemned 
to bo banged. His erhuo con sit* ted in his having taken part iu 
what was styled “Tho l’etruslicvskv affair **-— that is to sav, he 
had been a member of one of tho f-ecret societies to which tho 
Government so strongly objected. His sentenco was commuted, 
but he was sent to Siberia, condemned to a long period of hard 
labour in a prison, to bo followed by servito iu tho ranks of the 
army. On foot and in chains he made the dreary journey to his 
far-off priaon-houso, and therein endured tho miseries of penal 
servitude during four ytvira. This same man lias recently been 
carried to his grave in the Alexander Nevsky cemetery at St. 
Petersburg, escorted by deputations from 1I10 Universities and 
other learned institutions, and followed l»v crowds of mourners 
who represented all that is most cultured in lluBsia. And the 
Emperor who now rules that land 1 ms conferred ft pension of 2,000 
roubles on tho widow and cbildien of tho mm whom bis prede- 
cessor kept during four years in chains in Siberia. 

When Fedor Dostoevsky, the convict in question, was allowed to 
return homo iu i860, ho renewed his long interrupted literary pur- 
suits. He had always warmly s\ uipatliized with nil w ho were needy 
and oppressed, and his years of prison life had only strengthened 
the influences which drew him towards them. Asa successful 
novelist, ho attained ft position which enabled him to plead with 
•effect the cause of tho “ Foor People" and tho M Humiliated and 
Outraged, w after whom ho named two of his works, and to give 
expression to tho generous indignation which stirs tho hearts of 
each youthful generation in Russia, and which has of late years 
•developed into so dangerous a lire of revolutionary wrath. Having 
been forced to associate for years with criminals, ho studied with 
special interest tho paths along which men advance towards crime, 
the motives which urge tluuu to become law-breakers, the reason- 
ings by which those among them who are given to gqjoculation 
still the voice of conscience. The most remarkable passages in the 
beBt of bis novels, Crime mid Vanishment, nro those in which be 
tracos the first manifestations of the moral obliquity of virion 
which induces a Russian specimen of tho Eugene Aram family to 
regard ns a quite excusable, if not praiseworthy, action, the murder 
of a disreputable old woman. Rut by ordinary readers that 
elaborate psychological romance will be found less interesting than 
the simpler sketches of prison life, founded upon his own experi- 
ences, which he published a few years after bis return from 
Siberia, under the title of Note* from the Dcad-IIouse f and of which 
on English translation is now before us. They naturally created a 
.great sensation in Russia at the time when they first appeared, 
and they are still highly esteemed tbero os faithful records of what 
convict life used to be before the reforms wore introduced which 
Slave considerably modified its conditions ; for, although it is im- 
possible to say now much of the work is fact and how much 
notion, still the general idea which it conveys is likely to be 
tolerably correct. 

No ono who visits a Russian prison can fail to be Btruck by the 
docility of the prisoners, their readiness to yield to what appears 
to lie a very insufficient amount of force. A traveller who recently 
visited Siberia has put upon record his not unnatural surprise at 
finding that twenty soldiers sufficed to control a body of eight 

• Buried A lit* ; or. Ten Years of Venal Servitude in Siberia. By 

Fedor Postoyeffcky. Translated from the Russian by Marie von Titilo* 
London; Longmans & Co* 1881. 


hundred prisoners, of whom nearly a third, he was told, were 
probably murderers. To this docility on the part of the eon- 
victe, as well as to a considerable amount of negligence on the 
part of their warders, the pages of Buried Aim bear fre- 
quent testimony. Ono so-called mutiny, indeed, is described, 
but it is represented os little more than a remonstrance 
against bad food. Now and then an officer of a brutal nature 
figures on tho scene and behaves cruelly. But the greater 
part of the guardians are credited with a good-natured careless- 
ness which enabled their charges, or at least those among them 
who had money, to obtain many more eujoyments than an usually 
fo be obtained in n gaol. Tea and tobacco were easily to be pur- 
chased in tho prison described in J Buried A live, and brandy, 
although a forbidden luxury, was introduced in considerable 
quantities. Sometimes a feast went on for days within the walls, 
including “much oatiug, drinking, and music." We are even told 
that “ some of the revellers who are rich will occasionally elude 
the vigilance of the officers, And bribe their escort to accompany 
thorn to some haunt, of vico iu the suburbs of tho town instead of 
going to work. Here a feast ia prepared, ladies are invited, 
and the convict eats, drinks, and flirts to his heart's content.* 
After a winter's day spout in doing little or nothing, the prisoners 
would pass several hours of the night either in working on their 
own account or in gambling. No sooner had the guardians 
loft the dormitory than it was suddenly lighted up, each ot 
its thirty inmates producing his own candle. Some of them 
earned considerable sums of money by their nightly handiwork, 
but it was difficult for them to retain their earnings, which were 
generally exchanged for strong liquors or lost at cards. For 
gumbliug, though strictly prohibited, was an ordinary occurrence, 
and sometimes “ card parties would last all night, and only come 
to an end when the doors were unlocked in the early morning.* 
At Uliristmns-timo no small amount of license was accorded by 
the authorities. The most characteristic scenes in the book are 
those in which the author brings before the eyes of his readers 
tho stage fitted up within the prison walls, and the dramatic per- 
formances iii which criminals acted with skill and zest, and were 
rapturously applauded by a criminal audience. 

Various types of convict life nro represented by tho prisoners 
whom the author describes at length. One is the innocent-looking 
young soldier who had cover misbehaved himself except upon an 
occasion when, out of sheer wretchedness, he drove his bayonet 
into his commanding officer. Another is ft young Circassian 
“ with a wonderfully attractive, clever face, which was the image 
of his beautiful soul,” and whose solo offence was that he had 
obeyed Ins brothers when they ordered him to go forth ou an 
expedition which ended in the murder of an Armenian merchant. 
A third, tbo most interesting of the group, is an old Uoakolnik, 
or Dissenter, who is described as being tho most “ thoroughly 
benevolent” old mitn whom tho author had ever mot. 1 To hail 
assisted in the burning of 1111 orthodox church in his native village ; 
but this was his solitary crirn^, mid in Siberia ho lived a fault- 
less life, and was much respected by the other convicts, who 
made him their banker. llo was “ ns pleasant, cheerful, and 
open-heai t«»d a mnn as over lived on tho face of this earth." 
lint ho had his own secret sorrows. Ono night his fellow-prisoner 
wok<* up and heard a pound of subdued weeping. " Tho old 
Dissenter was sitting on the stove reading his prayers out of a 
manuscript book and weeping bitterly"; and between his sobs 
could bo distinguished words of bitter sorrow, such as “Lord, do 
not forsake me I Lord, give inn more strength! Oh, my darling 
children, my dearest children, shall 1 ever see you again P ” These 
throe criminals all belong to the class of convicts ou whom may 
bo conferred without impropriety tho title which the Russian 
pensants apply indiscriminately to all persons in the grip Of the 
law, that of “Tho Unfortunate.” On the tragic livos of such 
men, whom a hasty impulse or a mistaken view of duty has 
hurried into crime, the author of Buried Alive always loved to 
dwell. Sorrow was ever sacred to him, but never so much as 
when it was intensified by a fault, or at least a folly. Of more 
vulgar criminals a lew portraits are given ; such as the robber 
Orloff, u who had murdered old men aud young children from no 
other motivo than that of satisfying his own thirst for blood," and 
who “ scorned pain and suffering, aud respected the authority of 
no human being.” Rut they are not bo interesting, though their 
stories are illustrated by detailed descriptions of the effect of the 
lash. 

Of more legitimate interest are the descriptions of a captive's 
feelings during his imprisonment, which the Russian novelist 
attributes to the imaginary author of the book, but which are 
probably faithful records of liis own sensations. As mere results 
of imagination they would have no special value. But, if they 
may be regarded as conscientiously chronicled reminiscences, they 
are well worthy of being studied. It is not often that we have 
an opportunity of knowing what are the thoughts which pass 
through the mind of a mnn of culture who is obliged to herd for 
years with the outcasts of humanity. The aristocratic wife- 
murderer, who iA credited in the introduction with ‘.be authorship 
of the book, is represented as finding bis new life “ after all slot 
so very different ” from that which no had hitherto led. Exist- 
ence as a convict seomed to him less hard, after he had entered 
the prison, than it had appeared to him on the journey. His work 
was not heavy, his food was not bad, his companions were not un- 
endurable. What might be called the professional criminals were 
at first reserved with him, despising him as tin amateur, and 
imagining that he would stand upon his dignity. But oftsr a 
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time they became more affable, having discovered that he was 
what they called a 44 good ” man. At first ho used to wander 
about the prison absorbed in grief, nnd unable to think of any- 
thing except his misery. But gradually this acute pain wore olf. 
Only the impossibility of being alone even for one moment re- 
mained an evil to which be could not become accustomed, heeling 
that the depression which constantly weighed upon him, and the 
jarring to which his nerves were incessantly exposed, would be 
certain to ruin his health unless lie made a vigorous struggle 
against their influence, he resolved to take as much physical 
exercise as possible, and therefore always worked ns hard as lie 
could, whether he was employed ou pounding calcined alabaster, 
or turning a flywheel, or shovelling away snow. By this moans 
he preserved nis equanimity, though fit limes his misery is 
represented as seeming greater than he could bear. On a bright 
winter's day, for instance, when the sun shono on the whito 
enow, he would feel an almost irrepressible longing to llee nwny 
into the boundless steppe which stretched away southwards from 
the bank of the river by the side of which he worked. And the 
same impulse would make il.-elf felt again when the winter was 
past and the spring came back, the time 44 when not only in 
Siberia, but all over Russia also, those who are known as God’s 
people escape from their gloomy dungeons and hide themselves in 
the woods and forests." At length the happy moment camo 
when his chains wero struck off and he was allowed to go forth 
44 into the wide, free world." As a matter of fact, the real author 
of the book did not bocomo utterly free when he emerged from 
hie prison, for he was obliged to servo in the rallies of the army as 
a private soldier from 1853 till 1856. Then lio was promoted to 
be an officer, and eventually I10 was amnestied, llis heultb, it is 
said, suffered greatly during his confinement, and he never com- 
pletely recovered from the effects of the hardships ho endured. 
Since the time of his imprisonment great changes have taken place 
in the Russian convict establishments. Readers who wish to lorin 
a correct idea of what penal servitude in Siberia now is cannot do 
better than refer to the letters on the subject which Mr. Lnnsdell 
contributed to the Times in the spring of last year, and the paper 
which he rend at the Swansea meeting of the British Association, 
and which was afterwards published in the October number of 
the Contemporary lie vie iv. 


GAELIC PROVERBS.* 

fTlJIE collection of Gaelic Proverbs on which the prepont one is 
JL based, the editor tolls us, was lirst published at Edinburgh in 
1785. It was a small book and in several respects faulty, but 
it was then uud for eorno time afterwards tho only collection of 
Celtic proverbs gathered into a book and translated for tho benefit 
of the world. It appears to have had the st ill greater merit of 
being a genuine product of tho past, the editors share in tho com- 
pilation of which consisted in simply giving ns correctly as he 
could the words of sayings familiar to nil among whom ho lived, in 
rendering them into English, nud in occasionally illustrating them 
by an explanation or an anecdote. Macintosh intended to publish 
a now edition, but his death, whidi took place in 1808, inter- 
vened. A second edition, however, did appear in tho year 1819, 
in which additions, probably found in his papers, wero incor- 
orated. Tho editor this time was Alexander Campbell, better 
nown as tho editor of a collection of Scottish songs and music 
called Alhyris Anthohyy; he prefaced the proverbs with un ac- 
count of tho original compiler, which has been termed a biographi- 
cal curiosity. But worse was to como ; for ho had announced in 
the titlo-pnge that ho would 44 English r ’ tho proverbs 14 anew,” a 
threat which he appears to have curried to effect in a novel 
fashion. For not only did ho lack the requisite knowledge of 
Gaelic to deal satisfactorily with his subject, but ho undertook to 
improve Macintoshs simpler and more correct langungo into 
turgid commonplace. For instance, where Macintosh had been 
content to translate 44 Smiles are not companions of pain," Camp- 
bell got it into his head that tho elegant thing to say was 11 Tho 
laugh is not excited by tho sharp lancinating pain of a stitch." 
The first edition continued only 1,305 proverbs and familiar 
phrases, the second 1,538, while Mr. JNicolson has brought the 
number up to 3,900, muny of which, ho tells us, camo in at the 
last moment. Besides thus doubling tho number of recorded pro- 
verbs, which implies work extending over many years, he has ap- 
pended some useful notes to the collection, and a short biography 
of the original compiler. On the whole, the work has been most 
conscientiously done ; nor have wo found many occasions of charging 
him with inexact translations, ns when 44 An ni a chum an eidheann 
0 na gobhoir " is rendered 44 What kept the goats from tho ivy,” 
instead of 44 What kept the ivy from the goats." Of course the 
question as to what Buyings wanted to bo explained and ns to tho 
kind of explanation required would always be one ou which readers 
would differ, so we cannot regard it as a serious fault that wo 
meet with explanations now and thou, which we could have spared, 
and that at other times wo miss the editor's assistance. Some of 
the notes contain anecdotes in illustration of certain sayings which 
have become common in the Highlands, and they are frequently both 
amusing and instructive, but never in bad taste. We shall now 
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select a few instances, beginning with the following, which illus- 
trates an important event in Scotch history:— 

B6 o’ bhnabhaUl-thulchainn (the cow of tho end-stall).— The buabhall- 
thulchalnn, or end-mall, was the innermost in the row, and was used for 
the accommodation nf a cow that hud lost her calf, ia place of whiok a 
stuffed imitation calf was brought in whenever she waa to bo milked, 
llcnco came the application of tho word tulchann to the imaginary calf, 
and of the term tutahnn-bishop to persons appointed to that office in 
Scotland after the Reformation, simply ns ioceivers-g«ueral of the tempo- 
ralities for the benefit of the Intivm or bis creatures. “ The Bishop had 
tho title, but tny Lord got tho milk or conmiuditie.” 

The volume contains many allusions to the turbulent life for- 
merly led by the Highland Gaels, such as tho one relating to a 
disastrous cheese, referring to which we have the following 
note: — 

Three parties of tho Macdonalds of Glonron wont in different directions 
on a Fttoigh-Nollaigii, or “gentle begging expedition, for the Christmas 
of 1543. They met by appointment at iho Black Mount, and proceeded to 
divide tho proceeds, "when it was found, alter everything else had been 
divided, that the. remnunt of 11 chccmi was still to be disposed of. From 
words on tho subject the chiinmntH came to blows — not with fists, alas ! 
but with dirks ; and, if the story bn true, only one man out of eighteen 
was left t» tell Die tale ! A small loch at the spot where this happened is 
still known as Lochuu-na-fnla, the bloody tarn. 

O110 of tho sayings recorded refers to a tinio when there were 
wolves in Scotland, tho story being 44 that two men went to a 
wolf’s den, when wolves still flourished in Scotland, for the pur- 
pose of carrying off’ tho whdlps. Tho den was iu a cairn with a 
narrow entrance, through which one of tho men evept iu while the 
other stood on guard outsido. Presently the yelping of the young 
ones culled their mother to the rescue, ami she bolted past the 
man outside, who was dexterous enough, however, to seize her by 
the tail whilo she was disappearing. So they stood, the she-wolf 
blocking the entrance and darkening tho den, while tho man out- 
sido held on like grim death. The man within finding the light 
suddenly obscured, culled out to his companion, 4 What is that 
darkening tho hole? ,w The reply was, 44 Jf the tail breaks, your 
head will know who darkened the hole/’ which has Binco become 
a familiar saying. 

Wo ure not in a m\>od to write on proverbs and familiar 
phrases generally, or to institute minute comparisons between those 
of the Scotch Gaels and those of other nations ; and, if we had 
boeu inclined to venture on the latter course, tho editor bus given 
11s no assistance in the shape of a good and useful index. This is 
the only serious charge we huve to innku against him. He has, 
however, brought together 9ome groups, in English, in his Intro- 
duction, under such headings as those of Religion, Morals, Solf- 
rc&pect, Truth, Gour.igo, Temperance, Industry, Courtesy, Bene- 
volence, Caution, Fools, Boers, Women, Children, ami others. 
But wo shall only mention in particular those referring to women, 
which may be characterized ns conceived in much the Bntne 
spirit as those of other European nations ; but, on the whole, they 
ure much loss unfavourable to them than those of the peoples of 
Southern Europe. Tho following lmve been brought together by 
the editor: — 

Meal is finer than grain, women are finer than men. There wan never 
good or ill but woini‘ii luul to do with it. Modesty is the beauty of women. 
1 like not pullets becoming cocks. Take no woman for a wife in whom you 
canuot lind a lluw. (’boose your wile as you wish your children to be. 
Take a bird from a clean nest. Choose the good mother’s daughter, were 
the Devil her father, if you take a wife from Hell, bIiuTI bring you homo 
there. When you see a well-bred woman, catch her, catch her; if you 
don’t do it, nnollter will match her. Their nv u will to all men, all their 
will to women. What a woman knows not .she’ll conceal, llnrsh is tho 
praise that cannot be listened to; dirk ure the dames that cannot bo 
dallied with. Where a cow is, a woman will he; where a woman is, 
temptation will be (Attributed to St. Columba). A man’s wife is his 
blessing or bane. If \ ou wish to be praised, die ; if you wish to be decried, 
marry. You are too mm ry, you ought to marry. \YT10 speaks ill of his 
wife 'dishonours himself. True or faUc, it will injure u woman. Warm is 
the mother’s brentli. 

But this by no means exhausts the references ia the volume to 
women, some of tho most amusing ones being omitted ia it, such 
as that about 44 MacCormuck’s wives, very strong in the neck," or 
tho one worded 44 Pity him who would burn his harp for you,” in 
allusion to a Hebridean harper, wlu>, having nothing elso to make 
a lire with to warm his wife, broke his harp in pieces and burned 
it. The story, which forms, as it uppears, the subject of one of 
Ilector McNeill's poems, goes 011 to say that he failed to warm her 
heart, as she proved by running away with another man before 
the morning. 

•Some of tho most interesting things in tho book are for several 
reasons the allusions to Cuchullin, us in the saving 14 As strong m 
Cuchullin," d prupos of which we learn that Cuchullin’a name is 
still associated in the island of Skye with the old vitrified fort 
of Dun Sgathaich at Old, where his son Connluoch was supposed 
to have boon born and brought up by his mother, whom Cuchullin 
is made to describe in Finyal os 

Tbo mu n ben m of Dtm*rflnich of waves, 

White-busonied fair of gentle eve. 

Whom 1 left in the Itle of hosts. 

Mr. Nicolson very properly raises his voice, however, against the 
habit of guide-book writers, who would improve the Coolin Hills 
in the buuio island into Ouchullin’s Hills, to which they have no 
local or historical claim, ns the name is pronounced by the natives 
Ooolyuu, which they could never confound with that of Cuchullin. 
It is curious also to notice that the sweet-scented herb called 
Queen of the Meadow is in Gaelic called Cuchullin s Belt, as in 
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Alexander Macdonald's “ Son g of Summer 99 ; the passage has been 
rendered: — 

Sweet Is the scent of thy fleck, • 

Thou belt of Cuchullin of cairns. 

We should like to do justice to the allusions to the Fenian 
legends in the Gaelic sayings of tho Highlands, but, as we hare not 
had time to make an index, we can only mention the fol- 
lowing which we happen to have stumbled across, worded 44 Oonan’s 
life among the demons : If bad for me, lor them no better.” Oonnn 
to one of the principal characters in tho legends about Finn, or, 
as the Ilighlanaers love to call him, Fingnl. lie was, tho editor 
tells us, the only disagreeable one of tho Fenians *, in fact, ho is 
described as rash, quarrelsome, and meddlesome. Among other 
things ho did, ho is said to have visited I loll in search of somo of 
his departed friends, and to bavo there given as good a9 ho got to 
tiro fiends. Sir Walter Scott picked up the story, and made use 
of it, as tho editor remarks, in Wtiocrfoy % where Mrs. FJockhart 
asks : — u And will yo face thno tonring cuields, tho dragoons, En- 
sign Maccombich ? ” “ Claw for claw,” quoth lie, “ as Conan said 
to Satan, Mrs. Flockhart, and th« Deevil tak'tho shortest nails.” 

The allusions to witches and ghosts aro numerous in the book, 
but we will only mention tho one rendered 44 Tho way of the ghost, 
going round the bridge,” to which is appended tho following 
note : — 

The superstition here referred to is illustrated in Tam o* Shanter, whero 
the infernal pursuers have no power to go beyond the keystone of tho bridge. 
Another saying is, “ 1 camo round about, the ghost’s trick," in reference 
to which tho following story U told. A certain man was haunted by a 
ghost, whic i met him wherever lie went, so that, lie became known in the 
countrywide as Big Donald of tho Cl host. Weary of bis life, he went away 
to America, hoping there to be rid of bis tormentor — but in vain. Tho 
very night of bis arrival, I lie lirst person he met. in tho streets was his old 
friend. lie cried out in nmn/< merit — “ How did you come hero V " w 1 
came round about," said tho imperturbable ghost. Donald in disgust re- 
turned home. 

We can thoroughly recommend tho hook aB full of amusement 
and instruction. Dut when it roaches another edition, let us hope 
that the editor will not he so cruol to his readers as not to pro- 
vide them with the assistance of a good index. 


l’ASTOKAL DAYS.* 

rpHIS pleasant American book has brought to our remembrance, 
-L though without any sense of imitation, two old-fashioned 
favourites. In the first place, its descriptions of rural humanity, 
its rustic sweetness and humour, have a certain analogy with tho 
delicately pencilled studies of life in Miss Mitford’s Our Village; 
but the relation it bears to the second book ib much closer. It is more 
than forty years since Mr. 1\ H. Gosso published the first of those 
delightful sketches of animal life ut homo which have led so many 
of us with a wholesome purposo into the woods and lanes. It was 
in the Canadian Naturalist that ho broke this new ground, and 
though we do not think this has ever been one of his beet 
known books, wo cannot but believe that there are still many 
readers who will be reminded of it as they glance down Mr. 
Gfyson'a pages. The fauna and flora of both books aro the same, 
QT nearly the same ; the patient, cheerful uttitude in tho presence 
of nature is the same; and in his specially entomological fervour 
tho younger distinctly recalls to uh the elder naturalist. The in- 
dignation of the villagers at tho man who can spend his time 
in paying attention to insect-life is told in a story that directly re- 
minds oue of Mr. 1\ II. Gossu’s anecdotes. In Canada, as in New 
England, there seems a wider and more generous landscape 
than we can boaBt. A recent American writer, otherwise highly 
complimentary to our institutions, complains of the poverty 
and confined rango of our scenery. Only once, for a moment, 
among the billowy woods of Sussex, did he contrive to lose tho 
sense of restriction and constraint tliut our landscapes gave him, 
and he found hitnsolf always sighing for the boundloss forest and 
vast rivers of the States. Even in the naturalist’s account of the 
civilized parts of New England, where all is pastoral and com- 
paratively old, wo havo the same impression of vastness. The 
powers of nature are unexhausted, the ground itself retains its 
primeval richness, and the explorer who dives into a solitude is 
not always, as in England, coming out upon the soamy side of 
nothing, To those who aro haunted by tho narrowness of tho old 
world and the swarming civilization of its crowded acres, there is 
something very soothing and almost moving in the record of a 
life spent in the beautiful woodlands of America. Mr. liowolls 
has prophesied that a time will come when the gadding temper of 
the Yankee will turn backwards and form a wave? of passionate 
nostalgia for American solitude. We fancy that the whole world 
will some day look to tho back counties of the States as the only 
place where a man may be quiet and possess his rouI. 

, People must be strangely constituted who do not enjoy such 
pages as Mr. Gibbon Las presented to us here. It is not merely 
that he writes well, though he possesses a style that is full of 
felicities, but the subject itself is irresistibly fascinating. We 

S rith him into the silence of a New England village in a 
of the woods. The spring is awakening in a Hush of tender 
a fever of warm days and shivering nights, and we hasten 
wfth our companion through all the bustle and stir of the lew busy 
Loom of light so swiftly that the darkness is on us before we are 
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aware. Then falls on the ear a pathetic* an intolerable silence ; a 
deep mist covers the ground, a few lights twinkle In Mattered 
farms and cottages, and all seems brooding, melting* in the deep 
and throbbing hush of the darkness. At last a little plaintive 
piping trill breaks the stillness ; — 

Again and again I hour the little lonely voice vibrating through the low- 
lying mint. It is only a little frog in some far-off marsh t but what a swoet 
sense of sadness is awakened by that lonely melody ! How its wtiiid miner 
key, with its magic touch, unlocks the treasures of the heart Only the 
peeping of a frog ; but where, In all the varied voices of tbs night* where 
oven among the great chorus of nature's sweetest music, is there another 
song so lulling in Its dreamy melody, so full of that emotive charm Which 
uickens the human heart ? How often in the vague spring twilight have 
yielded to the strange, fascinating melancholy, awakened by the nog’s low? 
murmur at tho water's edge ! Ilow many times have I lingered near some V . 
swampy roadside bog, and let these little wizards weava their mystic \ 
spell about my willing senses, while the very air seemed to quiver In the 
fulness of their song. 1 remember the tangle of tall and withered rashes, 
through whose mysterious depths the eye in vain would strive to penetrate 
ut tho sound of some faint splash or ripple, or perhaps at the quaint, high-keyed 
note of some little isolated hcnnit,piping in his sombre solitude. 1 recall the first 
glimpse of the rising moon, ns its great golden face peered out at me from 
over the distant hill, enclosing half the summit against its broad end lumi- 
nous surface. Slowly uud steadily it seemed to steal Into view, Until, 
risen in all its fulness, 1 caught its imago in tho trembling ripples at the 
edge of the soggy pool, where the palpitating water responded to the frog's 
low, tremulous monotone. Higher aud higher it sails across the inky sky, 
its glow uow changed to a mIvctv pallor, across whose white halo* in a 
floating film, the ghostly clouds glide in their silent flight. 

Tho wailing of the great owl upon the maple-tree breaks through 
this mood of rovorio, and takes our author back in memory to the 
scenes of his youth, whero the owl wob looked upon as a creature 
of most sinister omen, and his own partiality to it, as a proof that 
there was something uncanny or even 44 fey ” about him. All this 
is described with great sympathy and delicacy ; but perhaps Mr. 
Gibson is most felicitous in his little touches of floral painting, 
lie has a few words about the earthy, spicy fragrance of the 
arbutus that might havo been said in verse by the late Mr. 
Bryant ; his description of the effect of biting tne bulbs of the 
Indian turnip, or “ Jack-in-the-Pulpit,” is inimitable in its quiet 
way ; while tho phrase about the fading dandelions — “ the golden 
stars upon the lawn are nearly all burnt out ; we see their downy 
'ashes in the grass’’ — is perhaps the best thing ever said about a 
humblo flower, whoso vulgarity, in tho literal sense, blinds us to 
the beauty of its evolution and decay. 

In his studies of life and country, manners Mr. Gibson is 
a very agreeable and amusing, if not* quite so novel, a com- 
panion. Not seldom ho reminds us, not merely of MiBS Mit- 
ford, but sometimes of Tliorcau and of Hawthorne. The 
story of Auut lluldy, the village crone who sustained her- 
self upon simples to the ngo of a hundred and three, is one of 
thoso little vignettes, half-humorous, half-pathetic, and altogether 
picturesaue, in which the Americans excel. Aunt Huldy was an 
old witch in a scarlet hood, whose long white hair, flowing behind 
her, was wont to frighten tho village children who came upon her 
in tho woods ; but she was absolutely harmless, a crazy old vale- 
tudinarian, who was always searching for the elixir of life in 
strange herbs and decoctions. At last she thought she had found 
it in sweet-fern, aud she spent her lost years in grubbing up every 
specimen she could find, smoking it, chewing it, drinking it, and 
sleeping with a little bag of it tied round hor neck. 

But, although Mr. Gibson writes so well, he modestly disclaims 
all pretension as a writer, and lots us know that he » an artist by 
profession. Ills book is illustrated by more than seventy designs 
from his pencil, engraved in that beautiful American manner 
to which we havo so often called attention that wo need not parti- 
cularly dwell upon it here. The scones designed are closely analo- 
gous to tlioso described in the text. Wo have an apple-orchard 
in full blossom, with a group of idlers lounging underneath 
tho boughs ; scenes in the fields so full of mystenr and stillness that 
we are reminded of Millet, or of our own Mason; clusters of 
flowers drawn with all the knowledge of a botanist and the sym- 
pathy of u poet. It is hard to deiino the peculiar pleasure that such 
illustrations give to the eye. It is something that includes and 
yet transcends the mere enjoyment of whatever artistic excellence 
the designs may possess. Wo are directly reminded by them of 
such similar scenes as have been either the rule or the still more 
fascinating exception of every childish life, and at their suggestion 
the past comes back ; in the familiar Wordsworthian phrase, 44 A 
river flows on through the vale of Oheapaide.” It is a curious 
matter of speculation how far this sentiment of homely nature ia 
or is not a growth of nineteenth-century civilization. A certain 
sentiment of tho grandioso forms of scenery was undoubtedly Intro- 
duced into life, at the close of last century, and scarcely existea before 
even in trained poetic minds. But the homelier beauty* the pictur- 
esqueness of tho minute objects that surround our feet* this seems 
to have been more or loss an element of human feeling from the firsts 
and as vivid in Theocritus or Virgil or Herrick as in any nature- 
loving bard who has flourished since the French Revolution* 

We know so little over here of the best American art that It 
may chanco that Mr. Gibson is very well known in New York* 

We confess, however, that we never heard of him before; but hii 
drawings are bo full of delicate fancy and fading, and his writing m 
skilful and graceful, that, in culling attention tojus bock ae one of 
the prettiest that the present winter season has ^brought forth, we 
cannot but express the hope that we soon may hear of him again* 
in either function, or in both. 
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ACOSTA’S HISTORY OR THE INDIES.* 

TN the whole series of volumes put forth by the Hakluyt Society 
J- ftw probably deserve to be read with greater attention or wifi 
better repay the reader than Acosta’s book on whAt he calls the 
natural and moral history of the Indies. It has its special scien- 
tific value in the fact that it laid the foundations of physical geo- 
graphy, while the portion which is devoted to a narrative of 
events may almost hie regarded as a contemporary history. His 
trustworthiness has been admitted by more recent writers ; and, 
If we adopt Mr. Markham’s somewhat curious numerical test, he 
takes the fourth place among the original authorities on Mexican 
and Peruvian affairs during tbo century of the conquest. It seems 
that in Mr* Prescott’s Conquest of Peru “ Garcilasso de la Vega is 
quoted eighty-nine, Oieza de Leon forty-live, Polo de Ondegurdo 
forty-one, and Acostft nineteen times!” The scrutiny of some 
other books might furnish a different result; hut if Acosta 
seems, with Prescott, to have a subordinate placo, this is per- 
haps only because Prescott’s plan did not throw him back on 
the most valuable portion of Acosta’s work. Acosta shows un- 
doubtedly no small historical powers ; but bi9 heart was clearly 
given to the most careful study of the formation, the products, 
the people, of a country in regard to everything which tends 
to make them what they are ; and, so long as ho is engaged on 
these subjects, bis writing has a peculiar charm. 

Whether that charm would have been enhanced by a new trans- 
lation instead of republishing one now nearly two hundred and 
eighty years old, we con scarcely venture to say. The fastidious 
eyes of more modern readers are apt to quarrel with the spelling 
of the Elizabethan age, and a more solid objection may bo urged 
against the lumbering style of some of the Elizabethan writers. 
Bat this charge cannot fairly bo brought against the translator who 
attached simply the initials E. G. to his rendering of Acosta’s 
work in an English dress. It has been ascertained, Mr. Markham 
tells us, that this was Edward Griniston, who wroto a history of 
France, and translated or compiled a general history of tho Nether- 
lands from that of Jean Francois le Petit and the manuscripts of 
Sir Roger Williams. IIo was the grandfather of Sir ilarnottle 
Grimston, whose name became known in the civil wars, and ho is 
said to have reached the mature age of ninety-eight. It is more 
to the purposo that he could writo English, and good English too, 
with not too much of Latin in it. Of liis translation of Acosta 
Mr. Markham speaks as creditable nnd trustworthy, all hough it 
makes some omissions and hus some blunders, especially in proper 
names and native words, which have been corrected in the present 
edition. 

It would not bo easy to express in a singlo phrase the qualities 
wbicb impart to Acosta’s volumes their power of attracting nnd 
keeping the attention of the reader. They are rich in information 
of all kinds, and whatever be the subject with which he is deal- 
ing, we seo that the author was n mini not only of wide buL of 
deep learning, which ho has thoroughly nt his command ; hut it 
is not this alone which challenges our respect, for on many mailers 
of which ho treats much is known now which was utterly unknown 
in his day. Nor are his pages startling from any expressions of a 
destructive or negative philosophy. Acosta was a member of the 
Society of Jesus, and no imputation has been thrown on his 
orthodoxy; and although his utterances lie re and there are 
fully beyond some which have brought others into trouble, 
he was altogether unconscious of any inconsistency between his 
theological or religious and his scieutiPc convictions. Nor can 
it be said that in the Held of pbysicnl science ho was to any 
wonderful extent beyond his age. His birth synchronises with 
the death of Copernicus ; but he makes no reference to that, as- 
tronomer, nor is there any reason for thinking that ho was alive 
to the fundamental principles of his system. Experience hud 
convinced him that the earth was a globe ; and lie hud learnt Unit 
the whole heavens around it were in motion, but it is very 
doubtful whether be hud any idea of the relations of the sun with 
bis planets to other bodies in the. universe. Hut a man’s worth is 
to be measured not so much by his actual knowledge ns by his 
method of dealing with matters which are only partially known or 
Are wholly new to him, or, in other words, by the menus which 
he uses for the discovery of the truth of facts. It is hero that 
Acosta shows the true scientific temper; and it is this which 
must win for him the respect nnd sympathy of readers who yet 
may think that, although he used his opportunities to good pur- 
pose, ho might have used them for better. 

Such a censure would probably bo undeserved, for we have to 
remember the vast range of facts and the multiplicity of tho 
questions with which he had to deal ; and, if under such con- 
ditions he could judge calmly and dispassionately, ho was doing 
perhaps a harder work than that which fell to tho lot of Coper- 
nicus or Galileo. Wo may iind the evidence of this in almost 
every page of the book. Ilis explanation of the darkness of 

E ortians of the nightly heavens may or may not be adequate ; but 
o seized at once the real point when bo asserted “ that according 
to the figure which these spots have in heaven, they move with 
the same proportion with their starres without any separation. ♦ , 

It followeth then by all that we have said, that the heavon con- 
taineth in it all the parts of the earth, circling continually about 
it, without any more doubt.” The soundness of his judgment is 
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specially tested when he has to encounter theories which 1 
have sprung up almost with the discovery of the new world. No 
sooner had Spanish enterprise forced itself unto Mearioo and Ptaru 
than the wise or the devout were ready with their reasons for 
saying that Peru was the Ophir of the historical books of the Old 
Testament, and that the nations found ift America were the 
descendants of the lost tribes of Israel. The folly of these 
notions is shown in each cose by a simple reference to foots. Peru 
yields gold, but it does not yield it in tho quantities ascribed to the 
Biblical Ophir, nor has it the precious stones and tho exquisite 
woods of the latter. As to the resemblance in sound between the 
names Ophir and Peru, that scorns to him “ of small consider- 
ation.” If that argument “ were of force, we might us well say 
that Yccatan is Jectan mentioned iu the holy scripture.” Of the 
other problem which is concerned with the peopling of America he 
confesses candidly that he can give no snti&lactory solution ; but he 
is sure that, thoy must have come either by sea or by land j and 
the enormous difficulties involved in tho idea of their having 
crossed tho vast Atlantic or Pacilic Oceans inclino him to the 
conclusion that they must have come by land. But, as he is 
careful to record his conviction that thero yet remains much land 
to he discovered in these oceans, so he urges that there is no 
reason or experience contradicting his a conceit or opinion that the 
whole earth is united or joined in some part, or at least the one 
approaclieth nearo unto tho other.” This is 11 remarkable antici- 
pation of tho moro recent knowledge gained of the conformation 
of Northern Asia and America. Hut, however the so-called 
Indiana of America may havo found their way thither, they are 
clearly not Jews, in spite of any points of seeming likeness on 
which stress may be laid ; for, on the other side, he says 

Wot* know well that tho Ilcbrcwes used hitters, whereof there is no shew 
among the Indians ; they were great lovers of silver, these make no care 
of it; the Jcwcs, if they were not circumcised, held nut themselves for 
Jcwcs, and contrariwise the Indians are not at all, neither did they ever use 
any cerernonio neero it as many in the Mast have done. But what reason 
of conjecture is th.irc in this, seeing the Jewcs are so careful to preserve 
their language and antiquities, so as in all pnrts of the world they dilTer 
nnd are known from others, and yet at: ilia Indies alone they have forgotten 
tlieii lineage, their law, their ceremonies, their Mcssias, and finally their 
whole J uduisme. \ 

Such follies, however, nro seldom killed; and dreamers, driven 
oil' from America, dud tho lost tribes in Afghans and in English- 
men. Hut with Acosta fact is the great teacher. IIo approached 
the equator with the prepossessions of a limn who has put faith 
in the theories of Aristotle and Virgil ; but, on crossing it, the 
cold was such as to make him glad to get into the sunshine for 
warmth ; and wliat else could he do then “but laugh at A ristotle’s 
Meteors and his Philosophic ? ” llo had his political ns well as 
his theological prejudices ; but he was quite ready to admit that 
the government of Spain was not perfect, and that there were good 
points in tho government of Montezuma. “Every history well 
written is,’’ ho says, “ profitable to the reader, for, as tho wise man 
saith, * That which hath bin, is; nnd that which shall ho, is that 
which lmth bevne.* llunmno things have much resemblance in 
themselves, and some grown wise by that which hupponoth to 
others. There is no nation, how barbarous soever, that have not 
something in them good and worthy of commendation, nor cop- 
lnomveale so well ordered that hath ilot something blameworthy* 
and to bo controlled." IIo speaks with less certainty, as we 
might, expect, when ho has to deal with narratives of portents and 
prodigies, and with regard to theso his sentences curiously balance 
or nullity each other. They are worthless and they are valuable ; 
they are not to bo trusted and they are to be treated as divinely 
sent warnings 

Although tho holy Scripture forbids us to give oredito to signos and 
mine prognostications, and that 8. Jerome doth admonish us noL to fcare 
tokens from heaven, as the Hcutilea do, yet the miiuo Scripture teaelieth ns 
that monstrous and prodigious sigucs are not altog ether to bco contemned, 
nnd that often they arc forerunners of some gcncrall changes and cluwtice- 
lnouls which Cod will take, as K use hi us notes well of Cu^arca. 

He is not Ices exercised about those passages iu the Bible which 
describe the earth as fiat. lie refuses altogether to admit the 
authority of Chrysostom or any other Father when they deal 
with questions of astronomy ; and ho does not rato highly the 
wisdom of tho former when “ he doth laugh at those which hold 
the heavens to bo round,” although “it secures tho holy Scripture 
doth in for re as much, terming the Ileavons a Tabernacle or Frame 
built by the hand of God.” Hut his learning makes it easy for him 
to set one Father against another, and the opinion of Chrysostom 
is sot aside by the dictum of Jerome, “ that those which hold the 
heaven to ho round are not repugnant to the holy Scripture, but 
conformable to the same.” vVo shall, however, go wrong if we 
look on his conclusions as involving tho theory of a heliocentric 
system. Ilis words have their value ckicily as Bhowing his 
position in reference to tho ascertainment of fact and the in- 
terpretation of Scripture. Tho fact, if proved, is not to be 
denied, nnd it may sweep away a multitude of time-honoured 
ideas. The south wind is warm in our northern hemisphere ; and, 
according to Aristotle, 11 wo must con lesse of necessity that the 
Southern wind is that which blowes and comes from the burning 
zone, the which being so neero the snnne wan tea water and pas* 
tures.” Hut Acosta had seen abundance of water and excellent 
pastures in this burning zone, and so he adds: — 

This is Aristotle’^ opinion, and, in truth, man's conjecture can hardly 
poB^e any further. So as 1 do often consider with a Christian contemplation 
now wcuke the philosophic of the wise of this world lunh b cone in the 
eearcho of divine tkiugs, aeoing in liunmino things (wherein they seeme so 
well read) they often err. 
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layftngf hot Ora admirable Burring mothers; while there ere 
others* ogoio, that fetch comparatively little at the poulterer’s, 
o wing to the colour of the flesh, or even the tint of the skin. 
We confess that Mr. Long has given us a new 11 wrinkle ” in 
strongly recommending the Plymouth Rook. He tells us that it 
is an American bird with Asiatic blood in its veins. u It is perhaps 
it described as a farmer’s fowl ; it is, par excel- 
possessing every qualification for profit. It is 


imes, a fowl (or 

large, very hardy, tame, a fine layer of large yellow eggs, very 
plump ana tender on the table; it is precocious, and a quick 
grower; and, moreover, a fine sitter and mother.” 'It would bo 
difficult to say more in its praise ; and though he mentions that as 
,rfyettbqy are rare in England, we shall expect them to become coin- 
■/uon ere long. The chapter on cows and dairy management is ad- 
” mirable — it contains some interesting notes, by the by, on foreign 
cheeses — but the subject is eo wide that we dare not oven 
touch it For the same reason, we hardly venture to follow 
Mr. Long into the garden and orchard, though there also 
he is well worth consulting os to the most suitable seeds end 
plants for different seasons and situations. lie dwells on the 
propriety of utilising each inch of space with seedlings that 
may be shifted elsewhere in the garden or even transferred to thu 
fields ; though all that can only be carried out by the ungrudging 
use of fertilizers. In laying out an orchard, he points out that 
special care must be tAken ip examining tbo subsoil to which the 
plants will strike tjieir roots. The trees will pine and wither away 
should they get down to wet. The more hardy fruits will neces- 
sarily pay the best in such a climate ns ours; and Mr. Long 
refers especially to the profit that may be made by apples, if the 
grower can dispense with the services of a middleman. “ If he is 
able to store apples with safety, he could almost make his own 
price in the winter.” With regard to fruit bushes and trees, two 
suggestions of his have struck us. One is, that gaps in hedgps 
might be advantageously filled up with gooseberry bushes. Tlio 
other relates to growing vines in the open nir, In many localities 
where they fail the failure is set down to the climate. Mr. Long 
considers that success depends rather on the exposuro and the 
variety of tho vine than on temperature. There are plenty of 
lmrdy sorts to bo procured, and ho says, “ if a suitable grape is 
grown, we can see no reason whv every Boutli wall and every 
cottage porch should not bo ornamented with glorious clusters 
which would add so much to the pleasure of the occupants.” 
There are a vanity of minor matters besides which are pleasantly 
and instructively treated, from game, dogs, and bees, down to 
rabbits, rats, ana ferrets. All we have attempted is to give some 
general idea of the contents of a volume which deserves to be 
studied by every resident in the country who takes an iutereBt in 
country pursuits. 
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A STORM," and "COLUMBUS LANDING ON THE ISLAND OF SAN SAL- 
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Royalty (for whom he has executed several works of art) In Italy. Rome, France, and Russia 
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O IRT0N COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 

The Host KNTTIANCK EXAMINATION wilt ha held »4 the London University, 
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Wellington Cottage, Wokingham. 


Roys must have liecri under 14 on January I, 1481. Examination begins June 16. For 
— * — \ii, It ad lay Cullegi-, Ahingiloii. 


during 

Exhibition of £16 may be added. 

Boys must have liecti under 

farther particulars, apply to the WahijKn 

■ROSSALL ’ SCHOOL.— ENTHANOE BOIIULAUSIIIPS.— 

V Twelve to lie competed for, Juno 88. Value from 70 Guinea* (covering School Fees) to 
*80. Ages under 14$ and 15f. Candidates mny lie examined nt Hossnl I or Oxford, as preferred. 
In Classic* or Mathematics Apply to Kov. the liKAl>-MAHTicn, UoMsnll Keluioi, Fleetwood. 

rjHK LTENIIAM COLLHGl it— TWELVK SCHOLARS il IPs! 

Eight £40 1 Four £20. Election, third Tuesday lu May — Apply to the SxiiiKTAUf, 
The Collcgr, Cheltenham. 

]^£ A L TITn a Q~ L L e~(Te: 

The NEXT TERM will ta-gln on Tucsdny, May 10. 


aOMKIiSETSIIIRE GOLLKGIC, HATH.— Senior and Junior 

^ Dcnarlments, The Senior Depiirliiu iit is divided into Classical anil Modern sides. Tho 
BUMMER TERM commences Saturday, April 39. -"Apiditfatluii* lor admission to tw made to 
tb« liKAD-MANl'Ell. 


LEGE. 


D over o o l 

/VcviiVittf -Earl GRANVILLE. K.G. 

A Chapel and another new Hoarding House having recently been completed, each Boarder 
Will now have a separate Bedroom. 

The 8nd tducc for Cooper's Hill, entries for Woolwich, Sandhurst, Ac., have been obtained 
during thu last year. 

Tuition flroui 13 to 18 Guineas. ’Roartl. 148 Os. 

For partleniani apply to the Kcv. W. liKLi., A1.A., tlio llcad-Mastor, or W. Knockhu, E«q., 
the Honorary Secretary. 

T3ATH COLLEGE, BATIlI-TIio NEXT TERM will coi^ 

tnence on Saturday, April 30. 1881. 

/lead- Matter— 1 T. W. DUNN. Esq.. M.A., lute Fellow and Assistant-Tutor St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge, and fur Ten years a Master of Clitluii College. 


T1RTGHTON COLLEGE,— Mr. C. G. ALLUM, BA. (lato 

Scholar of Trinity ITuU, Cambridge), linvlng recently made considerable additions to 
hla house, has accommodation for mi lucrcnscd number of BOARDERS. Special Classes for 
Woolwich, Sandhurst. C'uojKjr’* Hill, &c., uro under his charge. 

* nplu NITYO< ) ULEOE SOHOOL. STHA TFORD-ON-A V ON. — 

Ik The Warden, RICIfAltl) CURRY, M.A., Is assisted hy Seven Resident Graduate 
* V Wasters, two lieilig y|»cehillv (or Modern Languages. Spot' I a I preparation for the UniversitiiN, 
*^my, and all conijs tltlve Examinations. Exhbdtlon to the Universities of IDii per aimuir. 

— *v , Y 0U , IJf jiuyn. Large Playing Fields, Gymnasium, Ac. 4 uj. Terms W) 

y to the Warden-. 


.jAfmy, nod all conns tlllvi 
. wnnlor jletiartnieut lor Y 
, it ftid 80 Oilmens— Apply ti 

ANDREW’! 


S ANDREW’S COLLEGE, CHARDSTOOK, Dorset.- 

• NEXT TERM begins May 13 — Apply to tho Secretary. 


TSLE of WIGHT PROPRIETARY COLLEGE, RYDE. 

IJt'rul-Ma*(er— The Rev. Canon TEES DALE. M.A., New College, Oxford. 
A*ii»Uwt’AIa*tera—R. Wetb, M. A., Trinity College, Cambridge t the Rev. J. G. CHEsmuB, 
B.A., St Catherine’s College. Cambridge. 

Modem Sidt— Harold R. Ruownk, B.A., St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Most healthy situation. Swimming and Gymnastics taught. Racquet and Fives Courts. 
Boardem reeeived by the Head-Master and by Mr. K. Weir. 

SUMMER TERM commences April *9. 

_For terms appiv to the Hkad-Martkr. Isle of Wight College, Byde, or to the Secretary, 
Trevor J(. Ou j*m. E*q., The Cottage, Melville Street. Hyde. 

QT. EDMUND’S COLLEGE, SA LISBURY%-- A HIGH- 

^ CLASS SCHOOL for SONS of GENTIJ^MEN. The religious training Is upon 
deflnlte Church principles. Boys ant Educated with much care and thoroughness. They 
vecoive Individual teaching and help wherever needed. Candidates for Matriculation at the 
Universities arc specially prepared. Terms, £76 a year.- For references, prospectus, or any 
Airther particulars, apply to the Wardeu, ltev. G. II. liounxK, D.L'.L. 

E L LY C O L iTe G E, TA VIS T O O K! 

Chmrmnn nf TrunU-tm — The "'flight II<m. the Earl of DEVON. Head* Matter-. 

M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. A First-Grade School, 
“ “ ‘ *—*.—• without restriction. Full pro- 

Greek optlona). Healthy ^ost- 


K 

II, W. TAYijm.4U.xv.. mtc xruvw u, »i»m b voiicki;, v-uiii 

preparing for the tlnlveraltu’s. Services, and Professions, open v 
vision for Modern Languages, Science, and English suluects, G 

|lon, large airy hulldiugs und spnehms ploNPound. Scluiol Cl 

,n — « — - For Prospectus and further iuiormuthm apply to the 


Bummer Term begins May 3. 
Master. 


Chapel with resident Chuidain. 

“ llJUto- 


L LANDAFF CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

VitUor — Very Ilcv. C. J. VAUGHAN, D.T). Preparation for Eton, Harrow, AC., and 
FnWtr Evamlnattons. Tinrni tiegins May 18. Address llov. the Mantuu. 

riARsilALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, SurroV.-BO YS carefully 

_ • ^ prepared for Civil and Military Examinations. 

^*dLkEST()NK.3^ir W. J~ JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon., 

assGM l»y a Cambridge M.A. and com potent Teachers, prepares PUPILS for tfeo 
ymvenytles.Wwlwleii, ttandhuMt, and all Competitive Examinations. A fow Vae.andet. 

TAAVOS. — Mr. J. W. LORD, M.A., Fellow of TriDity College, 

Gainhrldge, I* th-sirnns of taking a limited numlicr of PUPJL8’ to ptvtwra for entrance 
at tito Uulversitiea. Entrnnrc Mathematical Scholarships, or other Examinations. The climate 
Of Bams Is particularly bcurflc.lal in cases where bracing and strengthening are nettled before 
^nt^lng on harder work. Terms £160.— For lhr liter partieolars, address Wadgate House, 


TTENSINGTON, 17 ADDISON GARDENS.— Mr. NASH’S 

**•*■ P TTPIL I reassem ble April 88, Tuition foe. Six. Seven, or Eight Guineas per form. 

CAMBRIDGE. 


-The PERSE SCHOOL. — Three 


WGOLWIOH, SANDHURST, fte.— T1» RSCTOR Sf ,a 


Surrey. 


PREPARATORY CLASS for the SONS of GENTLEMEN 

A (exclusively). The AUMMER TERM commences Thursday. AprUm, in tha^lfiprnW 
for tho Kindergarten and Junior Classes i in tbs Afternoon tic th^ppaaMfonooL--l8fmmte«et 
Street, Purttnau Squa re, W. 

TPXPENSE of PRIVATE TUITION —An Evperienoe^ 

J-i TUTOR, without other duties, oan receive. In a large country house, a fow PRIVATE 
PUPILS, willing to Read, on moderate terms, —Address, M.A. Oxon, Mill Stank House, ^ \ 

FREEHOLD GROUND RENTS. — City of London.— the N 

Commissioners of Sewers of the City of Ixondon will meet in the Guildhall of na Mtd 
City on Tuesday. May 10. nwl, at Half-past Twelve o’clock precisely, to receive ijrsajwm fce„ 
the purchase of valuable Freehold Ground Rents and Reversions Of PratuiiM In tho Poulvy* 
let on building leases, having about 80 years unexnlred. vis. i— 

No, 33 , at a Ground Rent of £875 par annum. «■ 

Nos. 34, .16 „ n MM „ «. 

Particulars and rions of the premlsea’inay he hJA at thle’bfBce* together with Ota Conditions 

of Hale. 

Tenders must be serried, endorsed ontside 
Poultry,” Ac. (Hinting the premises as the case l. 

thls Office, ami must bo delivered iieioro Twelve o’clock on the said day 
The (tommiuionm-s do uot hind themselves to accept the highest or any . . 

Parties sending In jiroposals must attend personally, or by a duly authorised agent, at 
Half- past Twelve o’chMik on tin* suul day, and be tlien prepared (If their Tenderno accepted) 

to pay the required deyiosit of 10 per cent, on the purchase-money, and to execute an agree- 

ment for the completion of tho purchase agreeably to the conditions of sale. 

HENRY BLAKE, Principal CM. 

Sewers’ Office. Guildhall, March 31, 1881. 

SIIKPnF.RD’S BUMlT close to the maln~U*xlirldBe Road, only five minutes’ walk foam 
Bhenlienl's Bush Station on the Metropolitan Railway, and with a good Omnibus Service 
to the West End and City. 

MESSRS J. and R. KEMP & GO. have received instructions 

-LvX to SELL hy AUCTION, at tho Mart. Tokenhousc Yard, E.C.. on Monday , May 16, 
1881, In Lots. THREE CAPITAL LEASEHOLD HOUSES, situate and ‘“ J ““ 4, “ “ 

and 66 I^iflus Road, two wltli |Hrs^c».uon on completion of the Purchase, 

“ 1 * .... -finy ^ viewed, and PaV 


le •* Tender for Freehold Ground No. 33 

■ may be), and be addressed to the stn(foni|iMd at 
I vo o’cloc k on the said day Oftraatnu 


Ionian with <'nn- 
“ 1 Row, W.U. t 
Istats Office, 


- lav 16, 

I being Bos. 61. Ail, 

, j. hole by sepamtu 

lenses hir Long Terms, at l.uW Ground Hunt*. May be viewed, and Pr - ** — — *** ’ 

ditions ubtsim-d nf JounTavLou, Esq.. Solicitor , 14 Great James Street.. 

at thu Mart; and of Messrs J. and R. Kkmp A Co., the Regent’s Park 
27 Albnny Street, N.W. 

TAKIGH TON.— BEDFORD HOTEL.— Facing Sea and 

■*-* Esplanade. Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Buttes of 
Rooms. Spacious Coffee- room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea- Water Service In tho Hotel. 

BENJN. B ULL, Manage* . 


MESSRS. H. SALTER & SONS, Mortgage Brokers, desire 

hi notify Hint their London Offices are REMOVED from Pancras Lane to 87 CLK- 


- Jfy 11. 

M ENT’S LAN10. Lombard Street, 

Funds for Investment should now be. sent. 


Lane to 87 C - . 

respecting Loons on Mortgage 


APOLLINARIS 

“THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS,” 


Annual sale nine millions. 

“ Of great value to the cause of temperance and good health.” 

Dr. Norman Kerr. 


THE APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED, 

ig REGENT STREET, S.W. 

WILLIAM S. BURTON, 

39 OXFORD STREET, W., &c. &c. 

BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND FUBNITUBE. 
BEDSTEADS of beat make only. 

Iron Bedsteads for Servants from 18s. 6d. to 

Frcoek Bedsteads „ 14a. 6d. n 

Iron and Brass Half-Tester Bedsteads „ 84s. Od. „ 


8»«,«d. 

8l6s. 


REDDING of Guaranteed Quality made on the Premises. 

Fott Rkpstkadk.— W ide 

Pallhuuife, Rest Straw 8a. Od. 

Mattresses, Cocoa Fibre 13s. M. 

„ (hmd Coloured Wool 14s. ltd* 

„ Rest Brown Wool., “ 

i, G«kk 1 Hcrviceolilo Hair 

m Good Horse llalr 

_ Superior 61s. Od. 

German Springs “■* 

do. halrstuiling 

Feather Beds, Bolsters, Pillow*. Blankets, Sheets, Quilts, In. 


8 ft. 

4lt. 01n. 

Os. Od. 

104. Od. 

13s. Od. 

801. Od. 

14s. 6d. 

Ms. Od. 

83s. Oil, 

83s. Od. 

80s. 0d. 

48s. Od. 

40s. Od. 

68s. M. 

eis. ed. 

80S. Od. 

48s. 0d. 
06a. 0d. 

67s. 0d. 
07s. Od. 


Me. 

Siffl: 

874. 0d. 

164s. Od. 
83«. 0d. 
«0i. 0d. 


AMERICAN WALNUT MACHINE-MADE CABINET 
FURNITURE. 

A large Stock of CnEAP, USEFUL, and SOUND FURNITURE, of the above make, on 
view at prices usually charged for ordinary Deal. 

v FURNITURE FOR BED, DINING, AND DRAWING BOOMS, 

And every Article for Complete House Furnishing. 

TUILLIAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger* by 

* V appointment to U.R.H. the Prince of Wales. CATALOGUES oontamlux SM 
lllustratlcns, post free. , w 


DECORATION. 

1Y/TORANT & GO., having for many yew* oarefally itaditd the 

AYA bout periods of Decorative Art, and having hod groat qg p g rtonce In onrrying 
out important order*, will adviso upon tho DECORATION and FURNISSUNG 
of TOWN aud COUNTRY HOUSES, prepare Dodgno, and nsoato the uoawrf 
works at moderate coat, MO&ANT i 00. pononally snpagintond foU work ' A 
entrusted to thorn. .V 

91 N*w Bond Btbbjtt, W. 

XpUENISH TOUR HOUSE or 
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POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 



Price 


KfiE FUNERAL OF LORD BEACONSF1ELD. 

f FOEDS remains of Lord Bbaconsfield wero committed 
X last Tuesday to the resting place which he had himself 
Ohosen with a ceremony more imposing in reality than the 
most pompous public funeral* At a public funeral the 
attendance is perforce numerous and brilliant, but it is for 
the most part an official attendance, and the scene being 
London, too assistants 'put themselves but little out of the 
wav. On Tuesday last an obscure Buckinghamshire 
village, and a ceremonial hardly more gorgeous than that 
Whioh would be gone through in the coso of any popular 
country squire, attracted an assembly whioh may be 
said to have been fnlly representative of the whole of 
English society. The heir to the Throne and two of his 
brothers, almost the whole body of foreign diploma- 
tists, all but one or two of tho deceased statesman’s 
colleagneB, and many of his lifelong opponents, the 
heads or the heirs of the greatest houses in England, 
the moBt distinguished representatives of literature and 
art ; last, bnt not least, a great multitude of delegates re- 
presenting half the population of the country, followed tho 
coffin of the late Conservative chief to his grave. That 
grave, putting the traditional abodoB in death of the great 
men of England out of the question, could hardly have 
been bettor chosen. The country, better known porhaps 
than most purely country districts becauso of its lying on 
a road — the direct road from Oxford to London — which many 
men have trodden in the days which aro least forgotten, has 
more than the usnal charm of English country districts. 
Its remarkable diversity of hill and valley, the hills jutting 
oat like promontories and embracing gulfs of green valloy, 
while thoy themselves are saved by endloss beech woods 
from the bareness which too ofton afflicts the higher 
eminences of the North and West, has a singular air 
of retirement and repose. It is not exactly a silent 
country, for the processes of fashioning tho beechwood 
into its various uses are audible enough in most places. 
Bat the noise is rather cheerful than disturbing, and 
the manufacture is one of those old-world kinds which 
are conducted in cottage homes, and make a merely pictu- 
resqne litter, not a grimy desolation. In the remoter 
depths of the hills and the woods the retirement is com- 
* plete; and Hughenden itself, without a regular village, 
and at tome distance from anything that, except in Buck- 
inghamshire, would be called a town, is as far from any 
madding orowd as the moot determined lover of a quiet 
God’s acre could desire. 

It is probable that there never has been so little discord 
ill the opinion expressed at home and absokd at tho 
decease or an eminent man. The graceful and satisfac- 
tory intention of the Government to erect, with the 
permission of Parliament, a monument in Westminster 
Abbey to Lord Bbaconsfield, at the public expense, lost 
some of jts grace by the unfortunate accidont which 
prevented Mr. Gladstone from personally announcing 
it. Luckily, however, the person who stands next to 
Mr* Gladstone in general estimation^ as a representative 
of bis party was able on an occasion suitable enough 
, according to English habits, though it may seem incon- 
gruous to foreigners, to repair the misfortune to some 
extent. Tho plain and downright, but thoroughly satis- 
factory, panegyric whioh Lord Habtxxqton passed on the 
late Prime Minister at tho Fishmongers' dinner expresses 
in 1 an irresistible fashion tho claims of Lord Bbaconsfield 


to the funeral honours he has received, aud to those 
memorial honours whioh still remain to be paid. Tho 
eqjogy is especially noteworthy because, as Lora HARTXNCh 
TON with just pride reminded his audienoe, it was practi- 
cally only a repetition of one uttered by the same voice in 
the very hottest of the political battle, when but few on 
the same side wero found to acknowledge the virtues 
of theiivggreat foe with the same union of courtesy and 
candour. It coincides, too, with the special praise whioh 
another Liboeal, Lord Rosxbbbt, had bestowed whoa it 
was yet a question whether Lord Bbaconsfield wouM 
live or die. Nor can it bo doubted that this praise 
exactly expresses the feelings of the majority of the 
nation, and, what is rarer, and perhaps more re* 
markable, of almost all foreign critics who are able to 
judge. Amid the general chorus of eulogy, seldom other 
than temperate and appropriate at home and abroad, 
three persona only, whose names are known to any one 
beyond their own immediate circle, have ventured in 
various manner and degree to hint faults and hesitate dis- 
likes. The dubious language of Canon Liddon may be 
hold to be either an apology for or a consequence of the 
uncertainty of vision which once made him unable to pro- 
nounce that bean-sacks wore not men. M. Scherer, ac- 
cording to a habit of critics, English as well as Frenoh, in 
dealing with foreign subjects, may have desired to con vinOO 
his own countrymen of the profundity of his knowledge by 
differing with Englishmen themselves as to the obsolete* 
ness of Lord Beaconsfi eld’s novels and the motives of Loj£ # 
Beaconsfleld’s policy. Mr. Hebbert Gladstone, havmg 
sufficiently, demonstrated already his lack of his 
qualities, may have desired to snow that he at least as- 
sesses defects from which his father is fjpf*, But^We 
mention of those discordant voices — itself^jhl a manner, a 
discord — may be exensed as tending to show the seal 
unanimity with which at least part of tho excellences of 
tho late Chief Minister of Qnoen Victoria has been re- 
cognized. It was once said of a different enough person, 

“ C’est une pierre de touche, il doplait invariablement A 
“ tons les imbeciles.” Lord Bbaconsfield undoubtedly 
had something of this same peculiarity; and it is not 
strange that Borne of those who disliked him should have 
been unable to avoid giving instances of the fact. 

The terms of Lord Hartinoton’s eulogy might will be 
inscribed on the monument which Mr. Gladstone, it may 
be hoped, will still have the opportunity of formally pio* 
posing. “We have admitted,' ’""Mud the politician who for 
years had to fight a losing game against Lord Beacons* 
field at the head of as* insignificant and dispirited 
minority, lavish of ixnput&tion, and* junbittered by eon- 
slant defeat — “ W o have willingly admitted that bif policy 
“ has been directed to no mean petty persoad^e^W 
“ party onds, that it has been one whioV 
“ has boon calculated to promote the greatimsQ|||||^^Sr f 
“ and tho prosperity of this country. No higher^MKa* 
can be passed by an opponent on any than roST 


and it is, unfortunately, not one winch has bcea. orjy ill be 
passed on all who have oconpiMwHnHB^pHj^Hkircl 
Bbaconsfield held. It indicates %^flFtest 

by whioh history distinguishes dfcyHRs of 

statesmen. It would be ravidiouerc&ffi*' the dis- 
crimination whioh this test has jnffiittfta past, still 
more to speculate on the way i^pilnSils^ilmly to ifork 
in the future. It is sufficient that the ttoroffiPpMtiou* 
able testimony, the testimony of a persistent and con- 



The 8 rIhd% Better 


(jfdi $0, 2681. 


Lord Bkacoksfibld Haoutfh the ordeal 
j $ this samo peculiarity which nas attracted 
attention abroad. Abroad, too, even more than in 
'land; th^ ’Opinion of those who are qualified to judge 
rts not Aeroly that the greatness, the honour, and the 
trne prosperity of England were Lord Beaconsfibld’s con- 
stant aim, but that they were his actual achievement. A 
remarkable sentence, written without the least personal 
reference to him and published when he was on his death- 
bed, expresses tho opinion of a oompetent and impartial 
oritio on this matter. 44 An lendemain de San Stefano,” 
says a recent French writer, 4< les Busses sont les maitres 
44 de l’Orient ; apros le traits de Berlin il ne rest© plus an 
41 Czar d’autro client qne l'etat Bulgare diminu6 de moituS.” 
It is certain that this is the all but universal opinion of 
the Continent, and it is possible that it may one day be tho 
accepted opinion of English history. The Treaty of Berlin 
would thus bo classed with the Triple Allianoe alike in the 
magnitude of its immediate effect, and in the folly with 
" which its advantages were thrown away afterwards. This, 
however, is contentions matter, and it is better for 
the present to keep to ground whioh is common to all 
but tho eccentric, the ill-natnred, and the ill-informed. 
Despite M. Scherer, Lord Beaoonsfield’s novels are not 
obsolete in England, and it is exceedingly improbable 
that u Coningaby,” 44 Henrietta Temple,” and “Contarini 
Fleming,” to namo no others, will miss such immortality 
as happens to tho nsnally short-lived literature of fiction. 
But Lord Beacon&field’s chief and proper function was 
not writing, well as he could and did wnte. The eulogy 
Ulrich has been made the text of this artiolo seizes the 
real importance and nature of his work. At all times, 
those who aro not rocked and dandled into legislators, but 
cut their own political fortunes out with their own 
swords, havo been exposod to, and have too often de- 
served the reproachful title of adventurers. Tho epithet 
has been flung often enough at Lord Beaconsfikld 
himself, and he has now been acquitted of it solemnly and 
finally by the deliberate judgment of those best qualified 
to judge with knowledge and least likely to judge with 
partiality. An adventurer does not set his country before 
party and personal ends ; an adventurer doos not eozne 
out of forty years of desperate political warfare with 
scarcely a personal enemy, and with hands on which un- 
serupuious and embittered foes are unable to detect a 
spook:. Only in ono sense, the older and better sense, of 


the word may the word adventurer be attached truly to 
Lord Beacons field’s career. All England admits that he 
* fallowed the quest of the greatness, the honour, the 
prosperity of bis oountry with the courage, the per- 
,, sMferance, the fortitude in defeat, the moderation in 
of a legendary seeker after adventures. Half 
England, at least, believes that before he was laid among 
the Hughenden beeches tho quest, if, after tho manner of 
such things, only for a moment, was attained. 


GREECE. 

T HE Ministers at Athens have probably reasons of their 
own for delaying the announcement of a % decision 
whioh they must necessarily take. They think it prudent 
to consult popular prejudice by affecting to regard as a 
misfortune the wonderful good luck of obtaining without 
a struggle the large extension of territory whioh the Porte 
has been induced to concede. In private life judicious 
persons never congratulate a friend on high promotion, on 
an unexpected windfall, or generally on any success which 
may have been aohieved by himself or his family. Ex- 
perience bis taught them that it is more complimentary 
to assume that merit has been inadequately rewarded. 
Nowly-made judges like to be pitied for the supposed 
diminution of their professional incomes; and bishops 
profeBB regret for the loss of their former freedom from 
responsibility. In all cases it is possible to imagine a 
preferable state of things, with whioh alone, as with a 
recognized standard, less eligible conditions of life are 
compared. The Groek Government has selected the 
decision of the Borlin Conference as the high-water mark 
which has not subsequently been reached by the diplo- 
matic tide. If the Plenipotentiaries at the Congress had 
falaoJess liberal at the expense of Turkey than the Ambas- 
m4pm at Constantinople in their late deliberations, the 
Gw 4m would have repudiated the authority which thqy 
no if describe as paramount and oonahunve. At one 


time tliey almost succeeded In persuading I si ri fl n t rs 
that they would go to war lor the possession el damns* 
Metsovo, and Prevesa ; but sagacious observers jaeilyoea- 
jeotured that warlike enthusiasm was assumed dbr*the 
purpose of obtaining as much as possible withottidetriauent 
to the interests of peace. When the European fipnrieflnlai 
tives were instructed to warn the Greek Ministers of U be 
consequences of farther obstinaoy, there could be no doubt 
of tho ultimate acceptance of their advioe. The disposition 
of die Court to oonsult the dictates of prudence was /beat 
allowed to transpire, and, when no disturbance followed, 
Mr. Coumoundouros and hie colleagues thought it safe to 
return a reasonable answer to die offer of the Great 
Powers. For the purpose of avoiding sudden i nc onsis ten cy 1 
with the policy which had been previously announced, the \ 
Note, which contained the acceptance of the modified 
frontier, was expressed in studiously ungracious language. 
The Greek Government professed not to have recovered 
from its surprise at tho refusal of the Powers to be bound 
by the decision of Borlin. It was also thought proper 
to publish a protest on behalf of the Greek mhahitrnits 
of the districts which are not to bo surrendered; and, 
with better reason, an inquiry was made as to the time 
and manner of the evacuation of the ceded territory 
by the oivil and military Turkish authorities. The 
quarrelsome tone of the communication mattered 
but little, as it was a substitute for the threatened de- 
claration of war. The resignation of the Minister who 
was specially charged with the organization of the army 
served as an additional argument to show that the Cabinet 
had formerly been in earnest. 

The Porte with good reason complains of the inad- 
missible pretensions of the Greek Government to make 
stipulations for the supposed benefit of the population of 
Epirus. Tho least that could bo expected in return for a 
voluntary sacrifice was a receipt in fell ; but the European 
Ambassadors will probably explain that the blustering 
language of the Groek Ministers is addressed rather to 
their own countrymen than to tho Turkish Government. 
More conciliatory professions would have little practical 
value. There is no doubt that, as occasion arises, the 
Greoks will promote intrigues both in the neighbouring 
provinces and* in the islands of the Archipelago. It might 
have been courteous to suppress for tho moment any 
publication of their future intentions ; but verbal warnings 
are neither more nor less significant than well-known 
designs. Tho Albanian revolt, which is perhaps not yet 
finally subdued, may in some degree reconcile the 
Greeks to tho avoidance of a collision whioh might be 
dangerons. The Albanian tribes havo among their causes 
of dissatisfaction with the Government of the Sultan a 
feeling of resentment at the cession of Dnloigno to Monte- 
negro, and they regard with alarm the establishment 
of Greek dominion in Epirus. According to the latest 
accounts, a body of Albanian insurgents has occupied a 
part of tlie territory which has been ceded by the Porte to 
Greece; and the League disputes the validity of the 
transfer. Tho viotory of Dervish Pasha may perhaps 
havo broken tho strength of the movement ; but a Turkish 
general is not likely to exert himself for the purpose of 
compelling Albanians to submit to Greek authorities. The 
same officer, indeed, effected after long delay the oesaion 
of Dulcigno ; but at that time the Sultan and his Ministers- 
were threatened with aggression by some of the Great 
P 9 wers, and the friendly Government of Germany waa 
exerting its influence to procure an early settlement of 
tho Montenegrin disputo. Thofe who have the best mesne 
of judging of the present policy of the Turkish Govern- 
ment seem to apprehend no serious difficulty in the com- 
pletion of the arrangement whioh has been effected with 
so much difficulty. In Thessaly there will be no real or 
fictitious insurgents to act the part of the Albanians, who, 
by a secret understanding with Constantinople, resi st e d 
for a time the surrender of Dulcigno. The province ia 
occupied by regular Turkish troops, which wul’oertaialy 
obey the order to retire. It Is highly probable that the 
ceded districts will contain many malcontents, including 
all the Mahometan* population; but the majority w$ 
prefer, at least at* the outset, Greek to Turkish rule. 

The European Governments have not guaranteed to the - 
Sultan the quiet possession of his remaining dominion*; 
but they have become morally 4 responsible for the* die- * 
couragement of Greek aggression, at least in the immediate 
future. It would bo both dishonourable and impel Me for 
promote agitation for the transfer to Greece of the dityrfpte ; 



to SmjrMr. The Engl IrA 
j **fcteh has profaned exceptional sympathy 
fc tl ia oonM especially bound toadhere 

' vqm it ‘lies .finally approved* ■ Lord 

. ^MrriM&n^ despatoh to Mr. Oosbktt exhausts the merits 
.ffifiti# o octooveHiy ; and it i* satisfactory to find that the 
ihistsfce committed at the Berlin Conference originated 
IfrM*' tihf French Government. Lord Granville wisely 
fcifeClflto tree explanation of the change in English policy. 

I He andhis Colleagues would, he says, have supported the 
derision -etf Berlin; bat they found that some of the 
jpowers wetfc not prepared to insist on the aooeptanoe by 
thePerte of the proposed frontier. The English Govern^ 
♦ttienfcbad the good sense to acquiesce in the modified 
! policy of its allies, and it now reminds the Greeks that 
.'she territey which they will aoquire is extensive, fertile, 
and defensible. It may be hoped that irresponsible Eng- 
lish sympathisers with Greece will henoeforth desist from 
farther efforts to disturb the peace. No serious politician 
; will repeat the opinion which Mr. W. H. Gladstone lately 
thought fit to deliver, that the Greeks ought to take what 
they can get, and to wait for the earliest opportunity 
.of obtaining more. The rash and unjustifiable advice of an 
/ ab*cure member of the Liberal party wonld matter little, 
;bnt that his name may perhaps mislead foreigners into the 
belief that he speaks with authority. It is well that they 
(Should know that the speaker occupies no official position, 
that, in unconsciously dissociating politics from morals, 
lie has no pretension to represont the Government. The 
Greeks are not so delicately scrupulous that it is necessary 
to stimulate them to practise a perfidious policy. It 
.would be difficult to feel satisfaction in their good 
! foitune if the political interests of the kingdom wore ex- 
clusively considered. The object of the Groat Powers 
was praiseworthy or justifiable, not because it aggrandized 
a petty State, but bocause it has emancipated a consider- 
able population from alien rule. The faults of Turkish 
administration are incurable, through incapacity rather 
‘ than by reason of deliberate injustice. That the Sultan 
ehonjd still be strong enough to defend his remaining 
dominions is expedient in the interests of peace. It is 
well that no sacrifice of life or treasure lias been made in 
resistance to Greek pretensions. Competent judges enter- 
tained little doubt that a Greek invasion could have been 
successfully repelled ; but war, if it had once begun, might 
not have been confined to a single quarter. If peace can 
be maintained for a reasonable time, it is possible that 
Greece and Turkey may find that they have interests in 
common. Both Governments are concerned to resist the 
encroachments of tho Slavonic Principalities ; and the 
Greeks in the northern parts of the peninsula have already 
Buffered from the civil and ecclesiastical oppression of the 
Bulgarians. Unless tho hopes which have been excited 
are unexpectedly baffled at the last moment, some satisfac- 
tion may bo felt in a settlement attained by the cordial 
co-operation of the Great Powers. It is also worth while 
to note that the concert of Europe has only boon found 
possible when it was directed to peaceful objects. 
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TIIE LAND BILL DEBATE. 

T HEBE is a sufficiently paradoxical superstition to tho 
effect that a bad beginning makes a good ending, and 
on ibis principle tho end of the Land Bill dobates in tho 
House of Commons ought to bo very good indeed. The 
singular maladroitness, or still more singular contempt of 
good management, which has again and again cha- 
racterised the present Government, never appeared more 
remarkably than on Monday nigbt. Ministers bad made 
apoiht of tbc debate beginning in earnest on that day, 
and bad tamed & deaf ear to all representations of the in- 
convenience thus occasioned. Yet when the timo came 
they were not ready even to put in an appearance, much 
loss to conduct operations regularly, and tho Bill was in- 
troduced anyhow by an inferior official. Tho Opposition, 
however, were ready if the Government were not, and 
some at least of tho difficulties which have been puzzling 
all beads, for the last fortnight were put with bis usual 
force* and more than bis usual moderation, by Mr. Gidson. 
Sttob a speech evidently demanded a reply of the most 
serious character. It would have been impossible for the 
Op£asiuon, flll things considered, to open fire from heavier 
„ jpxtiM:*' Their own Irafa Secretary is not in Parliament, and 
' MriBrasotf*s position! as ex-Law Officer, gave him an official 
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status, which was more than MpfiiriririB^l^'liis 
legal nod oratorical ability. Ye& tb* Government mads 
no sign even after that blaOkswanan Ulster LiWkaLhad 
given them time to make up their minds; The squmbMe*— ■ 
for it hardly deserved any other name — which folio writ was 
sufficiently discreditable to the Ministry, even if they had 
not hit upon the felicitous idea of deputing Sir WlL&ttif 
Habcourt, their ordinary peacemaker, to make play for them* 
The well-known effect of an eironioon from tho Hom 
Secretary is to set the House in a blaze, and something of 
this sort actually happenod. That Mr. Gladstone should 
decline to receive lessons in the art of managing business 
was also nothing new. This ib a favourite habit with the 
Prime Minister ; and, for some reason not altogether easy 
to discover, it never fails to fill his devoted followers with 
admiration. It may, however, be doubted whether it is 
either conclusive as an argument or sufficient as an excuse. 

The point of Sir William Habcourt’ s jeer at Mr. Gcbsok 
might have been anticipated. “ Yon don’t dale to move the 
“ rejection of the measure ’* was the only retort wbioh the 
Home Secretary could think of, and it was a very obvious one. 
It might have been hoped, but perhaps scarcely ex* 
pected, that the discussion would bo conducted in another 
fashion. In the first place, it is impossible, or at least 
unreasonable, to move the rejection of a measure, much of 
the meaning of which is certainly obscuro to thoBe who d6 
not like it, and apparently unknown to those who do. But, 
in the second place (though it is not to be supposed that 
merely factious disputants, whether in or ont of office, will 
understand this), to move the rejection of the Irish Land 
Bill sans phrase is no light matter, and one which but few 
serious politicians would take in hand. Sir William 
Habcourt and his colleagues — who in the last Parliament 
repeatedly moved and supported resolutions and motions 
on foreign policy, tl\e success of which was practically im- 
possible, but which, if they had succocded, would have 
produced consequences still more impossible to foresee — ®o 
doubt do not appreciate the attitude of hostile critics of 
the Land Bill. That attitndo is, however, easily enough 
to be explained. There is, perhaps, no sane man ac- 
quainted with politics in either of tho three kingdoms 
who believes it possible now to do without some sort of 
a Land Bill, unless England is prepared either to face 
permanent anarchy in Ireland or to pat it down sternly 
and ruthlessly. It was possible a year ago 5 Sir Wil- 
liam Habcourt and hiB colleagues have made it im- 
possible. By coquetting for months with the Land 
Leagne; by elaborate assurances that their measures of 
coercion, when at last thoy were decided upon, \fere 
merely tho preface of measures of reform ; by capping 
many landlords to give up the game in despair, t #nd 
allowing others to bo so nearly ruined that they are foftdy 
to accept any fragment of the loaf rather than none ; by 
openly declaring their own belief in the occupier’s right of 
partnership ; by a score of other omissions and commissions, 
tho Government have brought matters to such a pitch that 
something must bo done. They have proposed a some- 
thing which is more complicated than any measure of 
any kind that tho English Parliament in all its experience 
has had before it, which affects not merely innumerable 
interests, but affects them in a way which is as yet dimly 
comprehensible, or not comprehensible at all. And all 
they have to say when explanation is asked for is, 44 Yon can 
44 tako it or leave it ; pass it or oppose it. If you dare not 
44 oppose it, what business have you to talk about it at all P ” 

Such, at least, was the attitudo of tho Government as it 
was displayed, not merely by their refusal to meet Mr. 
Gibson, or in any way to enter on an explanatory course, 
but by the plain meaning of tho Home Secretary’s speech. 
It was, of course, impossible that a pretension so monstrous 
should really bo maintained ; and Mr. Forster, late, unwil- 
lingly, and after many Irish and Liberal members had in- 
terfered to give him time to find something to say, did at 
last riso to meet Mr. Gibson’s objections, and to satisfy his 
inquiries. Practically speaking, thb Irish Secretary de- 
voted himself to one point only — the point that the Bill, 
whatever advantages it confers on tho tenants, confers 
thorn at tlio expense of the landlord without in any way 
compensating him. This iB, of coarse, to put the matter 
in the largest possible way, but it is for the purpose 
sufficiently accurate. In particular, tho objection has 
been made on all sides that tho proposed tenant-right 
to be given must, if it havo a value at all, have 
a value representable in money, and that exactly this 
amount is practically carved by the Bill out of the land* 
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lord’s property. Mr. Forster denies this. He goes so far 
el ta mj that, if it were so, it would be * very unfair pro* 
reading. But nowhere in his speech did he attempt to 
prove where the value of this tenant-right is to oome from, 
if it is not to come out of the landlord’s pooket, it must 
oome out of the tonant’s. That is to say, i n the long ran, 
besides paying a “ fair rent ” to the landlord, the tenant 
will pay the fnll balance of the utmost competition rent, 
in the form of interest on the snm he has paid to an out* 
goer, and a huge bonus haying been given to the present 
generation of tenants, Ireland will in the future be worse 
rack-rented than ever. Mr. Forster’s speech may be 
described not so much as an answer to Mr. Gibson's 
doubts as a panegyric on the Bill. It had the fault 
of all snch panegyrics, that it overlooked what is 
practically possible. In each oases the three-hooped 
pot » always to have ten hoops. Landlords and 
tenants are to be both benefited, and yet the benefit is to 
come out of nobody's pooket. The Land Court is to dis- 
pense absolute justice on the principles of the sonndest 
equity, and yet there is to bo no guarantee that it shall 
not dispense absolute injustice on the principles of decreed 
iniquity. In the enormous mass of discnssion which has 
been published on the Bill, nothing has more clearly 
appeared than the arbitrary nature of the powers which 
this Court is to possess, and the probability o£ its acting 
most to the detriment of those who are the best landlords. 
To these things Mr. Forster has really nothing to say, 
except that he hopes the best things from this best of all 
possible Courts. Clearly that is not a satisfactory answer. 
What those who frankly admit that they dislike tho Land 
Bill, but as frankly confess that, in view of the mismanage- 
ment of the last twelvomonth, they do not seo how some 
measure of the kind is to bo avoided, have a right to 
demand is, that the powers of the Land Commission shall 
be more strictly defined and guarded, and that tho exact 
nature and origin of the benefits intended to be oonforred 
on the tenant should be clearly defined. Neither on 
Monday nor in the somewhat jejune debate of Thursday 
night w<m this demand met. Mr. C. Russell, representing 
the extreme partisans, and Mr. H. Brand, representing the 
unwilling acceptors of the Bill, brought objections, but 
did little more, and the Irish Attorney- General repeated 
the policy of vague panegyric. 

There aro many minor points, doubtless, on which much 
dismission may and must take place, but these aro the 
chief. If tho Bill, as Mr. Forster’s rose-coloured view of 
it represents, is merely meant to settle tenants in their 
holdings, to Teduce confessedly exorbitant rents, to raise 
others which are unduly low, and to assure the payment 
of the Bottled amounts, there would be much room for 
objection to its principle as a needless and mischievous in- 
terference with laws which are quite certain to work in 
spite of it and to bring on the tronble over again, but there 
would bo little room for complaint of positive injustice. 
At present there is a very great deal of room for this last 
complaint, and it is perfectly easy to see why the Govern- 
ment shrinks from facing the difficulty. The trnth simply 
is that the fault of the Bill in the eyes of the Opposition is 
its merit in the eyes of the Irish party and the extreme 
Radicals. As the one side fears, so does the other hope, 
that the landlords will be robbed. No clearer proofof this 
coaid be given than the manifesto of the IrisnRoman 
Catholic Bishops, representing as they do the Left Centre, 
not the Extreme Left, of their party. A demonstration that 
the landlords will not be robbed would therefore substitute 
only one class of opposition for another, while a demonstra- 
tion that they will be robbed would alarm tho moderate 
Liberals. It is, however, the absolute duty of the Opposi- 
tion to insist on these points being made clear, and to bo 
deterred by no unworthy insinuations as to obstruction 
from forcing the Government to speak out. 


AMERICA. 

TF |Jbe dead-lock in the United States Senate has a lndi- 
JL crons side, it may also be regarded by patriotic Ameri- 
cans as a proof of tho sonnduess of their institutions. The 
only question at issue is the appointment of the Serjeant-at- 
Arms and of half-a-dozen other officers of the Senate. 
Jfoithfr party pretends to believe that the duties will be 
better or, worse discharged by a Republican than by a 
DamObratio nominee ; bat both parties are determined that 
tb sir respective opponents shall not have the pleasure of 


the nomination. The Democrati o S en a t o rs also tatyfpxk 
the hardship which, in their opinion, would be^fwmedL 
on the existingoffieexe by removal fiwm abtiio- 

present moment. It had net been expeotedthat any 
business would be transacted during the Spring .Session, 
and consequently the Democratic Sarjeont-at-Arm* mnd 
his colleagues had thought that their tenters was ,aafc till 
December. The Republicans reply that the fhndaxnfltetel 
principle of the right of the majority to govern is involved 
in the personal and trivial issue. They oan out- vote their 
opponents, bat without the minority they cannot make a 
quorum. The numbers would be equal bat ibr the defec- 
tion of Mahone, one of the nominally Democratic Senators 
for Virginia, who represents in his own State the sacred, 
cause of repudiation of debt. According to the Demo- 
crats, Mahone is to bo rewarded by the appointment of 
one of his partisans to the office of Seijeant^t-Arms. A 
Republican colleagae probably allnded to the arrangement 
in the reference to the sale of Mr. Mahonb’b vote in tho 
Senate. The acoused Senator replied that his assailant 
was a liar and a ooward; and he was informed in. return 
that he had lost the power of offering an insnlfc. Tho 
altercation formed part of a promiscuous debate on things 
in general, and especially on the state of parties which, 
has occupied several weeks of compelled idleness. Day 
after day long spceohes are delivered, sometimes to a very 
small audience, bnt there are no Bills, no motions, and no 
divisions. Happy is the country which can afford to 
allow its most important legislative body a holiday in mid 
Session of indefinite duration. 

In the meantime tho Senate has not lately held an 
executive Session for the consideration of the President’® 
nominations. Two hundred and forty appointments aro 
consequently suspended, though some of them are pro* 
bably safe from eventual rejection. Mr. Oonklino ia 
known still to resent the disregard by the President of 
his influence in his own State, bnt he has probably not 
ascertained whether the Democratic Senators will take 
part with himself or with the President. The main cause 
of quarrel is the nomination of Mr. Robertson to the place 
of Collector of Customs at New York. Mr. Robertson, 
who is an aotive election-manager, had done good service 
to Mr. Garfield during the Presidential contest, and he 
had therefore natnrally incurred the displeasure of General 
Grant's party and of his principal supporter, Mr. Conk* 
lino. The appointment may perhaps have been intended 
as a challengo to this most formidable rival to Mr. Blainb 
and Mr. Garfield in -the ranks of the Republican party. 
As a political manoeuvre the nomination seems to have 
been a mistake, as the Republicans disapprove of an un- 
uedsssary schism in their own ranks. As a protest against 
Mr. Conkling’s theories of Civil Serpigo, -patronage, the- 
appointmcMtof Mr. Rob e rtson jksN 5 dpen to criticism. Mr. 
Garfield, like' Ms pi iMeriMfibr, professes a desire to- 
reform the Civil Service, and a President is likely 
to be sincere in a policy which tends to establish 
his own independence; but Mr. Robertson’s claims 
to promotion were exclusively political; and it ia 
not known that the present Collector of Customs was 
incompetent to discharge his duties. Sinoe bis dismissal 
a memorial in favour of retaining his services has been 
numerously signed by New York bankers and merchants, 
who may or may not have been influenced by political 
motives. As an impartial Amerioan writer observes, it 
may be right to attack Conkling, but not with Conklina 
weapons. 

The American Senate so far contrasts favourably with, 
the English Parliament that its constitution is not doomed, 
to organio change and that it is not engaged in revolu- 
tionary legislation. A Serjeant-at-Arms is a much more 
harmless subject of contest than the landed property of a. 
kingdom. Even the larger issues which are raised in 
American controversies are almost exclusively retrospec- 
tive. Northern critics affect to be shocked at a book, 
lately published by Mr. Jefferson Davis in defence of the* 
expediency and lawfulness of his conduct before the out- 
break of the war. If the question is to be decided by 
legal or constitutional standards, there is muoh to say in 
defence of secession ; but it scarcely jeems worth while to 


of slavery was at the bottom of the conflict; and probably 
few Intelligent . politician* in the Booth now imkmMf , 
regret emwioiyatioxL Political society id the United 


.Q(*tai i/Uk'iSaat stteind aocmdHkm of atebla Mfdllbrhna 
'«nuh ft «ojoy»d by no Shwopwm State, and mat of all 
byBngUaa. Itia & melancholy taak to read the article, 
in' -tihe • Quarterly Heviw which not inaccurately reoa* 

’ pitnlate tke pr o grea e of democracy and of subversive doo- 
trines. Shame and e or ro ir may bo justly felt that snoh 
■ things should be oapable of being said, 

Et non potoiaae repellL | 

The miscarriages and disasters connected with Central 
Aik and Southern Africa would alone justify feelings of 
regret and anxiety which are unknown in a country which 
Itti, bappily for itself, no colonies, no dependencies, and 
: no foreign politics. The best excuse for the persistence of 
the North m its resolution to suppress the Confederacy, 
was the determination that the Repnblio should have no 
formidable or equal neighbour. Amerioan oitizens need 
no such impulse to the cultivation of patriotic pride. The 
classes whioh have lately become dominant in England 
seem to bave no sympathy with national greatness or 
honour. It may be oonfidently asserted that such a trans- 
action as the Transvaal peace would not have found a 
supporter in the United States. 

The domestic dangers of England are even more serious 
than any external complication. Squabbles about Ser- 
jeants-at-Arms and Collectors of Customs are not only 
trifling in themselves, but they have nothing behind them. 
It matters little whether four years henco another now 
President flndB a difficulty in inducing the Senate to con- 
firm his nominations. Whatevor may happen in the in- 
terval at Washington, the population and revenue of the 
Union will have largely inoreased, and the debt will have 
been reduced to comparatively insignificant proportions. 
The English Parliament will probably by that time 
have ohanged its constitution and its character; and 
a still more democratic House of Commons will 
probably bave undertaken enterprises more anomalous 
than even the Irish Land Bill. Mr. Gladstone, who has 
himself denounced almost every existing institution, may 
perhaps have retired from official life; but he will bo 
succeeded by still more violent politicians. The threatened 
extension of household suffrage to tho counties will have 
destroyed the power, not only of the Conservatives, but of 
the Moderate Liberals; and all power will hereafter be 
vested in the representatives of artisanB and labourers. 
The saying which was once attributed to Mr. Bright, that 
snob a democracy has never yet existed, may perhaps not 
be authentic ; bnt it is undoubtedly true. The unqualified 
supremacy of a constituency living on weekly wages has 
no precedent in any othor country, and it would be more 
menacing to property and order than any existing political 
organisation. Perhaps at some distant period the evils 
which are reasonably apprehended may tend to core them- 
selves. In the United States the elections on whioh 
power and office depend are not controlled by turbnlent 
demagogues, bnt managed by professional agents by 
methods whioh would in England be deemed correct. The 
Birmingham machinery, which is now mild for purposes 
of oppression and exclnsion, would be more innocoous if 
jobbers superseded the ambitious agitators who devised 
the system. It is oonoeivable, but scarcely probable, that 
at some future time an English Parliament might spend 
the half or the whole of a Session in a contest for the 
appointment by one of two hostile parties of a Sorjeant- 
at-Arms. America has already attained that enviable 
condition. 


THE WEEK’S OBITUARY, 

W ITHIN the last few days three men, each famous in 
their day, although for very different reasons, have 
passed away. Their careers are worth considering, not 
only because they played a leading part in great European 
countries, but because they were each in a special manner 
representatives of tho conntiy, or at least of one important 
section of the country, to which they belonged. Marshal 
VON Benedek was an admirable specimen of the commanders 
of a type high-minded, loyal, oapable of considerable 
things, and incapable of very great things, whom Austria 
'has sometimes sent out to victory, and often to defeat 
He will be known in histoiy as having lost the great battle 
of Badowa, and it will be forgotten that he had previously 
oomznanded with success in Ckdioia, Italy, and Hungaiy. Ha 
accepted his {tost as head of the home artsy, in i§64 with 


. great reluctance, jmd only on the ewpmm order of his 
sovereign. If the plan of the campaign which headopted was 
an obvious one, it was also obviously right, and was very 
nearly successful. As the Prussian army was coming for- 
ward in two' halves, it was natural that the 4nstri«a von|« 
xnander-in-Ohief should endeavour to orosh one half before 
the other came up. He foiled to carry out his design, partly 
because he was not possessed 0 1 the gifts requisite to 
infuse oelerity into a vast foroe, and portly because the 
army itself was so disciplined, equipped, and led that it 
was ill adapted to move quiokly. . The fortune of the day, 
which for hours seemed jpromising for Austria, was de- 
cided when the Crown Prince appeared on the scene. 
The Austrians fought with the greatest bravery; but 
they were outmanoeuvred, and they had the serums dis- 
advantage of a weapon much inferior to the Prussian needle- 
gun. Austria had, as usual, got together a foroe very large 
and of very good quality. The ease with Vvhiob, while 
Benedek was defending Austria against the' Prussians, the 
Archduke Albert defeated tho Italians at Custozsa, showed 
how very strong Austria was against all except on enemy of 
the first class. But Austria, although in seven years she 
had repaired the losses of Magenta and Solferino, had 
never dreamed that it was necessary to have an army of 
a new kind. There was nothing of the growth of that 
military spirit, aiming at groat achievements, studying 
every detail, pondering over every combination, and push- 
ing the best men to the front wniob pervaded the army 
and the leaders of Prussia. In foot, Austria, like the rest 
of the world, very much underrated the capabilities of the 
Prussian army. It had been accustomed to lead in Ger* 
many because it had been taken for granted that the 
Austrian army must, in the nature of tbinas, end in the 
absence of an exceptional genins like Frederick the 
Great, be more than a match for any army that Ger- 
many, or a pari; of Germany, conld bring against ber. 

If so, the man whom it seemed in accordance with the 
established order of things to appoint as Commander- 
in- Chief would do perfectly well. It was immaterial that 
the person thus marked out did not feel himself competent. 
He would, whether he liked his task or not, discharge in 
a manner satisfactory to Austria the duty of leading an. 
ordinary Austrian army in the ordinary Austrian way-. 
Benedek was qnite up to the level of Austrian general^ 
and was perhaps superior to all of his generation except . 
Hauetsky. He went to Sadowa, was beaten, and a new. 
order of things commenced for Europe, for Austria, and* 
for the Austrian army. 

Nothing is harder for a nation, in spite of lessons and * 
warnings, than to alter its military system, for the army 
ib the ‘creation of a Government and a people, %nd to alter 
the army it is necessary that the Government should « 
undergo a change of policy and the people a ohango 
of character. If Anstria had not learnt enough in 
time to anticipate Sadowa, France did not trouble 
itself to learn enough after Sadowa. The Emperor 
was probably better aware than any one else in France 
how little the lesson of Sadowa had been taken to heart. 
He was as reluctant as Benedek to enter on a campaign . 
whioh caused him many anxious forebodings, and, like 
Benedek, he entered on his task in deference to influences 
and to considerations which left him, as he thought, no 
option. In part, he was led astray by a political miscal- 
culation, for he thought that the South German States 
would either hold aloof, or openly side with him if he won 
a first success. In part, he was deluded by a military 
misconception, for he thought, and thought with apparent 
reason, that South German troops, even if they did fight 
against him, would not prove very formidable enemies. 
They at least had not been among the victors at Sadowa, . 
and it might have been foirly said that Sadowa had taught, 
not that Gormans generally, but that Prussians only, were 
dangerous. General von der Tann and hi? Bavarians were 
at Sedan, but then they were supported by the main force ■ 
of the triumphant Prussians. It was only after Sedan that 
the General and his South German troops showed what they 
could do, when inspired by the example of Prussia and per- 
fected by incorporation into the system of Prussian organi- 
zation. . For a short, but most critical, timothe issue of tho 
war, theissue whether France shouldolose the war altogether 
crushed or not, depended on Yon der Tann and his men. 
The French had got their new army ready on the Loire, and 
the German army was mainly oocupied with the invest- 
ment of Paris and the siege of Metz. It was mainly the 
task of Yonder Tank to bold the army of the Loire in 





and enc h of them as have taken place out of the House of 
OofsmoiiB are bat parenthetic passages, inseparable from 
the rest. It was the House which— with very doubtful 
Wisdom, it must be confessed — delegated formally to the 
law courts the duty of examining into Mr. Bhadlauoh’s 
ease. It was before those law courts, thuB representing 
the House, that Mr. Bradlanoh voluntarily ana solemnly 
declared himself a person on whose conscience an oath is 
not binding. To say after this that the House is not 
officially cognizant of Mr. Bradlaugh’s atheism, or that 
a confessional is being set up at the door of the House 
of Commons, iB simply childish. The very journals and 
speakers who adopt this untenable ground admit that, in 
t|iri?ewn judgment, Mr. Bradlauoh, by the manner in 
wjbtoh he has conducted himself in this matter, lias for- 
feited their sympathy, and cannot be regarded as a martyr 
for conscience sake. There was, therefore, no conceivable 
reason why indulgence should be shown to him or why 
the House should feign ignorance of what was unmistak- 
ably and unavoidably before it. Such an argument, rest- 
ing as it did on premisses false in fact, is even feebler than 
i the absurd quibble that the House has power to expel, but 
has no power to refuse to admit. Even if the power of 
expulsion did not necessarily imply the power of refusing 
to admit, there is no reason whatever for limiting the 
sovereignty of the House over all subjects affecting its own 
members. The question of the dignity of the House has 
been pooh-poohed ; in reality, it.is the kernel of the whole 
matter. 

, It was perhaps a sense that tho defeat in numbers was 
for once only symbolic of a complete defeat in argument 
which made the tone of the Government much milder on 
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themselves ; with 1ii» opinion* tea on two ^arate 
occasions wasted a great ' deal of* time, u-oegh* teefc* 
them humiliating defeats, and convicted their Chief 
of an almost inoredible want of the faculties either 
of a statesman or of a party leader. They will hardly 
risk a third disaster. The incident is a deplorable 
one in mafcy ways, and an unpleasant sign of the times. 
But it is at^east instructive to those who have eyes to. see 
as to the inourable duplicity which besets a Liberal 
Government which strives to conciliate Radical opinion. 4 
The one thing which the present Government ha a stead- 
fastly refused to do is to play cartes sur table , It is, no 
doubt, by accident that it has had the appearance 
of keeping back evidence and of manufacturing evidence 
in matters of foreign policy. It Beems to refuse to, 
explain the aotual boating of its Irish Land Bill. 
It ostensibly shrinks from assuming the responsibility of 
writing “ There is no God insido these woIIb ” on the door 
of the House of Commons. In all these oases it is possible 
that Mr. Gladstone and his colleagues have been the 
victims of circumstance and of that malcfioent influence 
of oflico which Mr. Bright pathetically described after 
dinner on Wednesday. But it is at least conceivable that 
a remote posterity reading the records of the present 
Administration, aud drawing unguarded conclusions, may 
describe it os an “ organized dishonesty/* If any future 
historian should be so misguided, one of his principal docu- 
ments will undoubtedly be the pages of Hansard which 
record the events of tho Bradlauqh debates of 1880 and 
1881. 


Wednesday than on Tuesday. At first, it is true, Mr. Glad- 
stone showed himself to be in an even more disturbed 
state of mind than on the previous night. He threatened 
the Irish members with delay of the Land Bill as a conse- 
quence of, or a punishment for, their conduct in tho 
division.; he rated an nufortunate member of the Oppo- 
sition for daring to express by a laugh the opinion that 
the ; Prihe Minister’s demand for a pledge of capitulation 
was a little surprising, and he generally showed his sore- 
.less at bis defeat. On this occasion, however, Mr. BricTht, 
who on the night before was in the thickest of tho battle, 
was, as the telegraph lately described the King of 
Ashantee, 41 quite peaceful/’ Perhaps the prospect of 
the Fishmongers’ dinner soothed Mr. Bright. Perhaps 
he perceived the oxtremo danger to his chief’s reputation 
of a mere attitude of sulky petulance. As was pointed 
oat last year, the evideut desire of the Government is 
to get their prot&go in without being obliged as a 
Government to proposo the farther relaxation of the 
oath. It is possible that Mr. Gladstone, owing to a rem- 
nant of antiquated* prejudice, shrinks from drawing his 
own pen through the name of God in the admission forms 
of the House of Commons. It may be that he doubts the 
effect of such a proceeding on his supporters. It is certain, 
op his own authority, that he thinks the elimination of the 
Deity would take a great deal of valuable time, which had 
better be spent upon exi&ting measures of a more practical 
nature. He therefore, at first, refused to give Mr. Labouoherk 
any facilities for his enabling Bill unless the Opposition would 
pledge themselves to accept it without a murmur. This 
astounding demand was, of course, met as it deserved. 
There may be differences of opinion on the Opposition 
benches aa to tho propriety of altering the test, there can 
be none as to the impropriety of pledging a whole party 
to accept before seeing it a measure which the 
Government dare not, or do not chooBe to, introduce 
on their own responsibility. Mr. Bright, however, 
though he too expected rather unreasonable things, 
was less absurd in his expectations, aud a great deal less 
pugnacious in his manner, than Mr. Gladstone 5 while the 
efforts of Mr. Peter Rtlands to take a high tone naturally 
did ' not greatly exasperate any one on the Opposition 
betakes. The fate of any such Bill as seems to be indi- 
cated need not here be prophesied, nor need its merits or 
(tefopts be discussed: But it may be pointed out that the 
ttbferhment (that is to say, Mr. Gladstone) will have, 
„ father they like it or not, to make up their minds, 
aiul bbldly to adopt the proposal to admit atheists 
(by way of being consistent, Republicans, too, ought 
t6 'be admitted) to the Parliament ot Great Britain. 
Tbcit* dteire to run with the hare and hunt with the 
• hounds, to enjoy the advantage of Mr. Bradlaugh’s society 
and coan*eaancc,‘without the disadvantage of identifying 


THE FllENOH IN TUNIS. 

T HE French have entered the territory of Tunis and the 
war has begun. In some subtle sense there is no war 
at all. Thero is merely an expedition to punish marauders 
who live on a strip of land between Algeria and Tunis, and 
who only acknowledge tho authority of the Bet when it 
pleases them. They are to the Bet what the Bet is to the 
Porte — rebellious, independent, or dependent, according to 
the convenience of the hour. They made a raid into 
French territory, and killed, not only French ArabB, but 
French soldiors. The French determined to infliot chas- 
tisement of a kind that would at least prevent raids 
for the future ; and when the brother of the Bet 
arrived and invited the Kroumirs to submit to the 
authority of the Bet, they replied that they were quite 
willing to submit to the Bet in other things, bat 
that, if the French attacked them, they would defend 
themselves. The French had no choice but to carry ont 
their punitive expedition, and on Tuesday the French 
force crossed the boundary, and a series of petty skirmishes 
began. The Kroumirs fought well — after their savage 
fashion. They knew the ground, and made the most of 
the advantages which the ground gave them. Creeping 
through the brushwood they discharged their muskets, 
and then slunk into the brushwood again and were no 
more seen. At one point they got between two companies 
of French infantry and were destroyed to a man ; but in 
the main they endeavoured, not so much to stop the 
French advance, as to make it hazardous and laborious. 
They are greatly assisted by the configuration of the 
land, which consists of ranges of barren mountains 
intersected by ravines at once abrupt and sufficiently 
oovered with vegetation to give shelter to those who 
are on the watch for their enemies. They are still 
more assisted by the climate ; for the heat is intense, and 
heat provokes agouizingthirst, and to drink the cold water 
01 the streams in the heat is almost certain death. One of 
the French commanders has already had to return in- 
valided, and the task that falls on the officers of prevent, 
ing their men drinking water is more arduous than 
that of meeting and beating the Kroumirs. In order 
to shorten their operations, the French have thought it 
necessary to setrare the means of cutting off the Kroumirs 
from receiving arms and food. To do this, they have 
taken steps which, as the Bet plaintively protests, are 
somewhat inconsistent with the state 1 of peace which he 
iB assured still prevails between Fittuoe and Tunis. 
They have bombarded his fort of Tabor**, they have 
occupied his town of Kef, and disarmed' his garrisbitL 
Neither at Tabaroa nor at Kef did the Bart troopt 
offer any resist***. At Tabtre* the garrison Waited 
from the island along a spit of land to the mein- 




pVhipa, of All flie wonderful things that have come to 
light about the array. It was known to be small ; it was 
known as regards its- recruits to be young And weak ; it 
was known to be very imperfectly equipped with some of 
the first essentials of warfare — as foreign armies count 
essentials. But it was not known that the individual 
soldier, even When his training is complete — the indi- 
vidual soldier, that is, who is of fall age and of fall 
height, ^ and of full measurement ronnd the chest, and who 
has neither deserted nor been sent to prison — might still 
be worthless when pitted against hastily raised levies, 
when these hastily raised levies happened to be able to 
shoot. That was a fact which, aftor all our experience 
of ‘ the ' injudicious economy which gives us the costliest 
SNA’ the least effioient army in Europe, could still excite 
MOtorise. There are some things which it takes an actual 
campaign to bring to light. Tho troops seem to do their 
Work All sight, so long as they are at homo, and it is only 
whefi they get into the field that tho weak place makes it- 
self visible. Bat this cannot be said of a defioiency in 
shooting power. Shooting with arms of precision is not a 
faculty that comes to a man he does not quite know how. 
It 4 s ft* matter* not of chance or intuition, but of training 
And practice, and as suoh it depends on the nature of 
the one element and the amount of tho other. The 
Revelations whioh have appeared in the Times during the 
last ten days show that if the public had known 
vMiat opportunities of training and practico in shooting 
are enjoyed by English soldiers the disaster at Majuba 
Bill might have been foretold almost with confidence. The 
Boers 7 were marksmen, the Englishmen were not. Con- 
sequently the Boers brought down their men at every 
shot, while the English fire did scarcely any execution. 
Nothing takes the heart out of troops more than the dis- 
covery that they are simply so many irresponsive targets. 
If they could< have resorted to the bayonet they might 
have regained their confidence ; but before tho bayonet 
Could be used there was a space to be crossed on which 
the -enemy's fire suffered no man to live. Against exports 
like the Boers the British volleys wont for nothing. 
Our men might as well have been armed with the old 
Brown Bess as with rifles of the utmost accuracy which 
th$y did not know how to uso. 

That they did not know how to use them was in no 
sense thejir fault. Good military shooting requires three 
thibgfc—- the ability 'to hit an object when the distance is 
known, the ability to make a good guess at tho distanoe, 
and tho ability to combine these two powers in ciroum- 
StanpSB resembling those of actual warfaro. No pains seem 
fo pe taken to make an English soldier perfect in any one 
of these elements. In the first placo tho amount of prac- 
tice at the target is very much less than it ought to 
be.' Many skilled Volunteers fire, it is said, as many as 
2 ,oo 6 rounds in the year, and none as few as 200. 
The regular soldier fires 90 rounds a year — that is, a 
little over 50a rounds in his whole time with the colours. 
This is not enough to make him a good shot, even at 
a fixejd target, with tho proper decoration of bull's-eyes 
and rings. But, supposing that these 90 rounds were 
enough for this purpose, and that an English soldier did 
learn some appreciable time before passing % into the 
Reserve how td fire at a target with a reasonable proba- 
bility of hitting it, he would have mastered only tho 
rudiments of military shooting. Tho targets at which 
he will have to fire on a campaign will not be fixed. 
He must dismiss all thought of the familiar markings 
from his mind, and loarn to fire at any objoct, how- 
ever inoonspieuQus, which promises to be or to belong 
to an enemy. More than this, he will have to ascer- 
tain for himself how far off the object is, and to sight 
his ' rifle accordingly, and to do all this amidst the 
excitement, probably the wholly new excitement, of a 
battle. No kind of training can givo him the experience 
lie needs in this latter respect, but ho iB not even given 
*the experience which, with a little expense and trouble, 
tfcftght be brought within his roach. The practice at the 
/target is pretty nearly all the practice he gets, and prac- 
tise At the target leaves him just whore he was as re- 
ijjdM* iziug when skirmishing. Major Daobeney suggests 
%At ( the proper targets for soldiers would be dummies 
'pmm/bebmd , rooks, or in hollows, or on the- side of 

MU, in; Positions as nearly as possible resembling 
those in which a flesh and blood enemy would be dis- 
covered* If the men were then to advance firing to 
within a certain distance of their Bnpposed foes, the con- 


dition ef ffee^ummfcswhen the heltwis sound 
be an excellent test of their proficiency , i > 
tion is so simple that the wonder 4 s that 4 fr should be 
neobssaiy to offer it. That soldiers should be ^*eeufltntoe&* 
to the mimio warfare of sham fight in which they do 
nothing bnt blase away with blame cartridge, cu^d be , 
denied the mimic, warfare in which they would bereally 
learning to fire with ball, is one of those unfathomable 
mysteries in which English military admimstrationi* erf* 
strangely rich. 

The third point in whioh practice is essential to good 
shooting relates to the eircumstanoes tinder whioh the 
shot is delivered. When the object of shooting is to win 
a prize, these are necessarily quite different from whet 
they are When the ohjeot of shooting is to win a battle. In, 
the former case thp utmost care baa to be taken thattba 
soldier shonld be perfectly undisturbed, with hie wind in 
the best possible order, and every muscle under proper 
control. In the latter case, the first two of these oondi* 
tions can never be secured, while the first is only to he 
bad in practised soldiers. The German system of iustnie- 
tion takes this difference into aooonnt, and endeavours to 
reproduce it during musketry praotice. One of the German' 
directions provides for firing immediately after a charge, 
while the men are still out of breath. In our army this 
would be regarded as a sheer waste of good ammunition. 
Why should tho men be made to fire just when they were 
least likely to hit the mark P That it is precisely when 
they are least likely to hit the mark that they will nave to 
fire in battle is dismissed as an irrelevant consideration. 
As tho Times very well says, “ The troops attacking Being's 
“ Nek arrived in front of tho Boers with weary limbs and 
“ panting breath. Then, like the Germans, part of their 
u practice should be aftor rushes, and when their breath is , 
“ hurried." The General Order which has just been 
issued loaves all these shortcomings where it found them. 
It does not alter the number of rounds annually fired, it 
does not substitute movable dummies for fixed targets, 
it does not provide for any combination of musketry in- 
struction with the ordinary movements of actual fighting. 
Whatever is needed to make the shooting* of the English 
infantry soldiers what it ought to be, and what the shoot- 
ing of other armies is, still remains to he done. Perhaps 
among the host of useless questions with which Ministers 
are daily beset, some officer of weight may think it worth 
whilo to ask whether Mr. Childers proposes to make any 
further move in a matter which so nearly concerns tho 
military efficiency of England. 


M. GAMBETTA ON EDUCATION. 

M G AMBETTA is apparently of opinion that what 
• he has already done is not enough to keep his 
name before the public upon the eve of a general election. 
It is only on rare occasions that the Pbesideht of the 
Chamber of Deputies finds it convenient to descend ‘from 
the chair, and take his turn with other speakers. If he 
did so too often, he would be forced to deliver himself 
with more clearness and precision than at present suits 
him. What he prefers to do is to make speeches upon all 
manner of non-political occasions, into which he oan intro- 
duce just so much reference to public affairs as is deeded 
to support those eloquent generalities whioh sound so fine 
and mean so little. In this way he is c^iamitfcsi to no- 
thing, while at the same time it is impossible that the 
dullest elector, provided he reads his newspaper, should 
forget his existence. Englishmen will probably think the 
usage of their own country preferable to that which M. Gah- 
betta has introduced into Prance. Oeeult influences have 
often enough been brought to bear upon Governments j bat 
M. Gambetta is the first conspicuous iustanoe of an oeeult 
Government. The business of the country is understood 
to be carried* on in precisely the way he wishes, bqt bis 
own explanations of what that way is go no farther than 
a repetition, which even his oratory can but just save from 
being tedious, of the glories of universal suffrage. If what 
is done by the subordinates whom he allows to call them- 
selves Ministers turns out well, M. Gambetta is ready to 
take the praise. If it turns out ill, they are paid to bear 
-the blame. A. politician, whose eloquence consists of end- 
less variations upon the theme that the people con do no 
wrong, oan hardly &il to find himself on thewixmihg 
side* ' • .. «. , , ■■ ’ 1 ‘ f; ;’’ 

M. Gambetta’s latest effort of Ibis kind is hspeeqk at the 



M. ,«f» H bMW of Instruction,” which has jut' 
in Pans. .It would ba idls to go to this 
•peooh for any aooonnt bf what the. League of Instnotian 
iSybat-** this is a matter which has only a local interest, 
tiiers is nothing to regret in the omission. The presence 
mtea of a 'few- statistics would have lessened the specific 
i mpr es sion left by M. Ganbictta’s rhetoric. Snch displays 
s n oo o e d hast when they are wholly unweighted by any 
referenoe to foots or figures, and no one appreciates this 
nsefnl troth more accurately than M. Gamdeita. A 
’prosaic person who had spoken earlier in the day had 
allegedas one of the reasons for supporting tho League 
iheneoossifcy, as Mr. Lows oneo said, of educating our 
masters. France is governed by universal suffrage, and 
unless those whose votes determine how she shall be 
governed are enabled to determine it intelligently, all 
manner of public evils may follow. M. Gambetta is evidently 
of opinion that it is not respectful to a master to speak 
of educating him. Worse still, such language may be 
twisted to imply that the gift of mastery should be with- 
held until the recipient is capable of exercising it pro- 
perly. Universal suffrage, be declares, being a right, must 
06 exercised independently of all considerations of fit- 
ness. ( Still, though it is not permissible to say that the 
electors need education, M. Gambetta is anxions that 
they should bo educated. Their decision must bo accepted 
under any circumstances, but it may be accepted with 
greater pleasur though not with greater submission, if 
those who give it know something of tbo questions upon 
which they have to pass judgment. Politicians are not 
bound any more than judges to pronounce upon hypotheti- 
cal cases ; but it would be interesting as a matter of specu- 
lation to know what M. Gambetta would Bay of universal j 
suffrage if it were to decree the dissolution of the Republic, I 
Probably he would maintain that, under some special cir- 
cumstances which he would be quite able to invent for tho 
occasion, what appeared to be a decision given by universal 
suffrage was, in fact, nothing of the kind. 

We have no wish to say anything* against education 
considered as a preparation for tho discharge of political 
duties; but there is undoubtedly a fallacy lurking in the 
double sense in which tho word is employed. Of this 
fallacy M. Gambetta made liberal use in his speech. He 
painted in the brightest hues tho angust and magnificent 
task of the teacher who giveB an education from which 
chimeras, sophisms, and the absolute are alike banished — 
an education which is made of tho “ lion’s marrow ” of posi- 
tive science. As a Republican critic has pointed out, this 
lion’s marrow only embraces in the great mnjority of cases 
the positive sciences of reading, writing, and tho four first 
rules of arithmetic. This amount of education is useful 
in a small way to its possessor, but it falls a long way 
short of M. Gambetta’ s glowing description. It would be 
nearer the truth to say that the lion’s marrowbone is there, 
bat that all the marrow has gono out of it. Nothing can 
be more characteristic of democratic enthusiasm in its 
least imposing aspect than thiB absurd endeavour to ihvest 
one of the humblest and dnlloat of fnnetions with these 
majestic attributes. M. Gambetta knowB as well as any- 
body that the amount of instruction that can be conveyed 
to the great majority of Frenchmen is exceedingly small, 
and that such political intelligence as they may chance to 
display is far more likoly to come from tho education of 
life and business than from anything which the League of 
Instruction can teach them. So long as it was the clergy 
or the religious orders who were employed in imparting 
rudimentary knowledge, tho Republican party looked upon 
it with proper oontempt. Now that lay teachers have 
taken their place, Republicans think it best to avoid par- 
ticulars and quietly to appropriate to the preliminaries of 
education all tho fine things that have from time to time 
been said about education itself. 

0 At this point it seems to have occurred to M. Gam- 
BBTTA that he was coming near to dangerous ground. The 
League of Instruction is a private association for extend- 
ing the benefits of education to all who care to receive 
, them. Hew is suoh an association to be distinguished from 
those other associations professedly aiming at the same 
object which the Republican party has lately been busy 
in dispersing ? If one association of Frenobmea may go 
about teatihuig its neighbours, and its neighbours’ children, 
why should other associations of Frenchmen be debarred 
(torn doing precisely the same thing? M. Gambetta 
evidently felt that it was not necessary to give himself 
much trouble about a quibble of this kind; for alL he 


said tyr way of establishing a distinction was that he' 
is in favour of true liberty of teaching, but not of 
“a certain liberty.” This formula has, at all events, 
the merit of simplicity. Liberty to teach what M. Gam- 
betta approves is true liberty ; liberty to teach what 
M. Gambetta does not approve is a “ certain ” liberty. By 
this means the necessity of proving that M. Gambetta has 
any more right than other people to impose his views upon 
France is avoided. The phrase demonstrates itself. No 
one can desire to see any liberty recognized whioh is not 
true liberty, and all liberties whioh do not please M. Gam- 
betta fall short of this standard. They are only “ certain ” 
liberties. M. Gambetta is not above taking a leaf out of 
the reactionary book. The distinction he draws has 
always been in high favour with the adversaries of free- 
dom. They are never opposod to liberty in the absolute, 
bnt always to a “ certain ” liberty. So long as people 
will bo content to teach what is true, they must do 
secured against oensuro or interference. It is only when 
from teaching what is true they turn to teaching what 
is false, that the neod for restriction arises. It is not in 
the least strange that M. Gambetta should wish to aot .on 
this distinction ; indeed, it is far too convenient to be 
lightly laid aside. Bnt it is strange that ho should think 
it worth while to give it actual expression. It is a much 
less dangerous thing to bo illogical in deed than to be illogi- 
cal in word. Unfortunately, each time "that one political 
party is guilty of thus bogging tho question its adversaries 
are confirmed in their determination to bog it in their turn 
whenever they have the opportunity. It is one of*the 
grievances of this very League of Instruction that when 
the reactionists were in power tho Leagne was thwarted 
and discoaraged in every possible way. If the friends 
of tho League had returned good for evil, and conceded to 
the reactionists the liberty which had boon denied to them- 
selves, tho first stop would havo been taken towards a 
better state of things. So long as neither party will forego 
its turn of vengeanco, France is condemned to a hopeless 


THE CHURCH QUARTERLY ON GREGORY 
THE GREAT. 

T HERE can be no doubt that Gregory the Great must 
rank with Leo I. and Innocent 1. among the virtual, if 
not intentional, founders of the Papal Monarchy. Dean Milman 
calls him the “ third great founder of the Papal authority, not 
only over the minds but the hearts of men/’ This fact is clearly 
apprehended and illustrated by the writer of un able and interest- 
ing article on “ The Letters of Pope Gregory I/’ in the new number 
of the Church Quarterly : and he lias done good service in pointing 
out how these letters not only supply in great measure a reason 
and justification of the process of gradual aggrandizement, but , 
formed also one main instrument for carrying it out. The letters 
of Topes, both genuine and forged — notably the too famous 
Isidorion decretals — are the foundation of the Canon Law, and 
this alone would give a peculiar significant to the fact that tbs 
collection of Gregory's letters far exceeds, as well in magnitude as 
in diversity of subject-matter, those of any of his predecessors, not 
excepting Leo, the most copious and energetic in his correspondence 
among them. Dean Milman hod already obsorved that these letters 
offer a singular picture of the incessant activity of his mind and 
multiplicity of his occupations, and prove that nothing was too 
little or too great for his personal solicitude, from the minutest 
details of ritual or regulations about the papal farms in Sicily, to 
the conversion of Britain, the extirpation of simony in Gaul, 
negotiations with the conquerors of Italy, and the revolutions of 
the Eastern Empire. And he proceeds to distinguish the three- 
fold character of Gregory's pontificate, as a Christian bishop, 
organizing the ritual and music of the Church service, and ad- 
ministering tho patrimony of the Roman See ; as Patriarch of the 
West ; and as virtual Sovereign of Rome, and protector of the 
city and the Italian population against the Lombards. With this 
agrees very closely the reviewer’s estimate of the special nature 
and interest of tho contents of Gregory’s Registrum. 


Matters of Church government and discipline, of social morality end 
order, are prominent, but secular questions in great variety, suoh as might 
engage the attention of a conscientious and juet landlord, a vigilant and 
benelloenthead of a civil department, or a public-spirited and large-hearted 
minister, occupy even more space in it, ana show how largo a port the Pope 
was beginning to take in the political and temporal business or Italy. It Is 
this preponderance of administrative activity which gives a character to the 
letters of Gregory the Groat, and makes them so important in illustrating 
the history of his Age and country, but the collection has a further inte- 
rest, .... The special interest of Gregory’s letters is that, amid the 
desolations of Italy and these wails of despair, in this record of fomentation 
and mourning and woe, they exhibit in tho clearest and most instructive 
the nascent Papacy of the middle ages » the early steps by whioh the 


inter parm among the great Patriarchs of the undivided Church, developed 
into the administrative all-controlling monarchy of Gregory VII., Inno- 


amt m„ and Bonita. Vllf. And lliey .how not only the lt.pi by wbloh 
it took mope and bream. Mt.bli.hed , they (how It WM • nasmury and 
inevitable consequonc© of the conditions of the time. 

If was In fact a main source and secret of its power that, amid the 
confusion and misery to which Italy had then been abandoned) 
“ the one survival of purpose and governing capacity was in the 
Roman Church." It was great alike by. the weight of the reli- 
gious traditions to which it appealed) and by the nappy accidents 
of ecclesiastical and secular history, when the disputes and quarrels 
in the Ohuroh needed an arbiter and men looked naturally to 
the most highly placed, while the retirement of the Emperors to 
Constantinople left no rival sovereignty in the field. The Roman 
See was indeed hardly less indebted, from an historical point of 
view. to its civil than to its spiritual inheritance. 4 * The temper, 
the obstinacy, the * high stomach ’ of the old senate had passed 
into the cleigy who surrounded the Roman Patriarch at the 
Lateraii.” > And the plaj of these combined forces, secular and 
religious, is the more strikingly illustrated by the conspicuous 
absence of any marked distinction of personal character or ability 
Among the Popes of the early centuries. St. Leo, who reigned 
frbm 44 o to 461, is the first of them who can be called a preachor 
or a theologian. But when all the elements of local and inherited 
authority came to be represented, not by a man of average or 
inferior calibre, but by one who in a remarkable degree reflected 
and embodied all its characteristic features, the effect could not 
fail to be largely and permanently increased. And such a man 
was Gregory, who stands out in his official capacity in the sharpest 
personal contrast to all around him, and to nearly all his own 
predecessors. 

We have observed that Gregory embodied in his own person 
all the leading characteristics of bis high position. He was not 
simply a great Churchman ; it might almost be said that he was 
a Roman first and a Churchman afterwards, ife “ was above all 
things a Roman of the Romans,” and might with better reAPon 
be called, what Mr. Carlyle designates his own father, ultimas 
Rommorutn . To him the Kuiiums were the rightful, though dis- 
inherited, lords of mankind j the old proud Roman name, not 
Itnperium but “ Rcupublica , name and thing, the sum of soculiir 
interests, with all their associations and duties, is as ofteu in his 
mouth as it was in the mouth of Cicero,” And iL is hardly too 
much to say that he was the vrluuleer and unofficial Secretary of 
State for the imperial Government in the West. The Greeks he 
hated and despised, as Juvenal did before him, or as Englishmen 
of the last century hated and despised the French ; he disdniued 
to learn their language and seemed almost to pride himself on 
his ignorauce of it; when a Roman lady wrote him a letter 
iu Greek, he would not answer it. For the 44 loug-bearded 
German barbarians” — the Lombards as we now call them — 


he felt only an indignant loathing, though as Pontiff ho 
was solicitous for their conversion to the Gospel. No mem- 
ber of his household, says his biographer, showed any trace 
of barbario ways, either in speech or dress. His keen 
Italian humour, one side of which was exhibited in Mb famous 
puns about the conversion of the Anglo-Saxon slave boys, had a 
sterner side too. When he had written to 4 1 John, the Faster,” 
Patriarch of Constantinople, to remonstrate about the cruel scourg- 
ing of certain Is&urian monks, and the Patriarch replied that he 
knew nothing about the matter, Gregory asked his “ most holy 
brother" — whom he seems to have regarded ns a religious variety 
of the Gravulua esurient type — “ whether he carriod his abstinence 
so far as to feel bound to abstain from tolling tho truth ” P He 
has bequeathed his name to the ecclesiastical chant which ho in- 
troduced, but his method of teaching it is not so generally known. 
Throughout his whole active life, probably owing to his austeri- 
ties, he was a chronic invalid, unable to stand or sit, and obliged 
therefore to transact business of ulL kinds lying on a couch, and 
long after his death this cduch was shown at tho Vatican, 
on which he reclined while giving lessons to his choir Bchool, 
as well as the Jlapellwn, 44 with which he used to threaten his 
boys ” — but apparently without needing to use more than 
threats — during practice time. But his Roman temper found ex- 
pression in graver matters than these. Like Si. Ambrose of Milan, 
he had been a magistrate before he became a bishop, and he 
carried into his ecclesiastical administration the strict integrity 
and justioe of the best class of Roman magistrates. The Church 
of Home possessed, at that time a vast patrimony, in different 
parts of the empire, managed by local agents, sub- deacons, who 
discharged the duties, and too often emulated the greed and ex- 
tortion of the provincial governors of an earlier age. One of 
Gregory’s first acts was to issue peremptory orders to Peter, the 
subaeacou, manager of the Sicilian estates of the Church, to look 
closely into these abuses, abandon all unjust claims and pro- 
fits, and iusist on justice being done everywhere. He even sent 
him 44 a regular Laud Law for the management of Church estates/’ 
gdfaur into the minutest detail, and studiously providing against 
jiR lutf* of vexatious and oppressive dealing with the poor 
teagitfk In another way he showed his superiority tp the 
styfiflmd of he age, in his treatment of the Jews. He would not 
iififetd allow them to hold Christian slaves, and desired that 


Bbeaffafdw existing law against building new synagogues, 
bat, when aneplou* convert from J udaiam raised a mob and forcibly 
toned a synagogue at Cagliari into a Christian choroh, Gregory at 
once wrote to condemn the insolence and injustice of his conduct, 


‘and directed tit* Bishop to restore ttab svn aff fttoto the jama 
That were bot. he wrote to another BUhop, to sssuttteaay ttherty 
beyond What the law allowed them, tat neither stautdltay mrito 
any prejudiced* What the law did allow. 

It is however chiefly through hie contributions, not the taw 
effective because in the main unconscious, to the development of 
Papal power, that Gregory has left his mark on history. By the 
ena of the sixth century, when he succeeded to the chair of Peter, 
its claims as generally admitted throughout the West, though by no 
means unlimited or undisputed, were already considerable, in spite 
of the ehocjf occasionally given to their authority by the blundering 
and vacillations of Popes like Vigilius, who suffered himself to to 
made the supple tool and accomplice of the intrigues of the Court of 4 
Justinian. The primacy of Rome was, the reviewer thinks, 
universally acknowledged, but exactly how much that primaoy 
involved was another question on which as yet there was nq 
such general agreement. In the fifth century the title of Pope 
came to be restricted to the occupant of the Roman See, and 
hi? office was supposed to make him the natural judge of 
appeals^ and— at least since the days of St. Leo— to carry 
with it a right pf confirming the decrees of Ecumenical 
Councils different from that of the other Patriarchs. But the 
Patriarch of Constantinople also held a very high and digni- 
fied position, and ruled over a clergy more learned and cultt- 
vated than the Latin, and it still seemed uncertain whether, 
under favourable circumstances, the centre of gravity might not 
be shifted from West to East. To prevent this was probably 
among the aims, and was certainly the permanent result, of 
Gregory’s policy. This helps to explain his quarrol with John the 
Faster about the title of Ecumenical Bishop, of which, as the 
reviewer very properly points out, an unfair case has too often 
been made by Protestant controversialists. What Gregory did 
and what be did not mean to include in his somewhat intemperate 
denunciations is very clearly explained in the following lucid 
summary : — 

The condemnation is, indeed, ns absolute a? dofinite reasons and violent 
language can mnke it ; but tho popular controversial u e<of it, as a con- 
demnation by Gregory of the pictennions of the ltomnn be\ must be oon- 
sideied an an instance of theological boldness or innocence. For It is 
assumed tluit Gregory, in condemning tho word, absolutely condemned the 
thing; whereas tho truth is that lie only condemned the word and title, 
and that because it had been assumed by his rival at Constantinople, and 

svmbolizud his pie ten dons "JJut to be nil that tho title of 

Ouivcrsul Bishop practically and reallv signified Gregory certainly made 
no hesitating claim, flu spurned, indeed, the pompous name, as ura In- 
coming a Christiun, and oa invented by that oateututlon and pride of office 
which ho very sincerely despised and hated. And Ins protest undoubtedly 
does further exclude that luler development of the office which an- 

nulled the independence of bishops, nud placed its own delegated authority 
on their thrones. But that every bishop in Christendom, indudiug him of 
Constantinople himself, owed to tho Patriarch of Homo and the successor of 
SS. Peter an account of his faith and conduct, and was liable to his judg- 
ment, was certainly Gregory’s belief, and he systematically acted upon it. 

But Gregory had other and nobler methods than this of promoting 
the influence of his See. If he was mastorful and imperious in 
his dealings with recalcitrant prelates, as his letters testify, it was 
in the interests of a vigorous and impartial discipline and in order 
to enforce a high standard of life and work among the clenry of 
every rank. That his judgments were sometimes nasty or nosed 
on defective information he himself frankly admits, but of the 
single-minded aim and spirit of his administration generally, and 
of his lifelong and unrelenting war against e\ery form of cor- 
ruption, selfishness, slolb, and oppression in the Church, no 
render of his letters can entertain a doubt. Most especially 
did he wage an implacable war against simony, whicn 
he always spoke of and treated as 44 the first and 
worst of heresies.” So emphatic indeed was his language 
on this point that in later days, when it had to he 
reconciled with the infallibility of simoniacal pontiffs and the 
validity of simoniacal ordinations, it caused serious perplexity. 
Nor can we fairly attribute his struggle for the supremacy of his 
own See to any narrow or selfish motives. In the Church, as in 
the Empire, a double government would have seemed fatal to the 
preservation of unity, and his Roman instinct no less then his 
ecclesiastical traditions prompted Gregory to resist to the utter- 
most the pretensions of his Eastern rival. The notion of a Greek 
bishop claiming equality, or still more superiority, to the Bishop 
of Rome was quite as shocking to his deepest national as to his 
ecclesiastical sentiment ; he was resisting not only a scMsmaticol 
claim, but the insolence of a parvenu and an upstart And the 
thirteen years 9 pontificate of 44 a man who impressed his character 
on the Church with a power unknown since St Augustine, and 
oven more widely felt than his in the East," made the success of 
that claim thenceforward impossible. The Papacy passed out of 
Gregory's hands far firmer aud stronger than before : his lottos 
were eagerly searched in after ages for rules and precedents by the 
compilers of the Canon Law, while his administration impressed 
on many minds a conviction at once of the reality and the neces- 
sity of the vast powers supposed to be inherent in his See. He was, 
in Milman'e words, the real father of the Medieval Papacy, 

Disinterested and just, it was the only power which none bat tbs bad 
need fear, the only power which men could wish to grow and increase* la 
Gregory** bends it grew, not because he was ambitious, but because he was 
so just and good ; not because he ainpd at increasing it, but because fmm 
hi* way of using it, it could not help increasing. 

The reviewer goes on to insist, like Miiman before him, with 
obvious reason, that in the hurly-burly of the middle ague the 
centralised power of the Papacy was essential for the maintenance 
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mw^y 'Frwwtanen, io .llumo. with Mr.Olutton, In the Inter*' 
MtiMml ntSMtUiAh fot tbe pnrfefctod Oethednl nt till., while 
M&'&btM. followed m the ieouna place, leaving St Lassus, whom 
W* Countrymen had backed u oftrtata winder, to take the third 


As may be inferred from rirbat we have Wa aaying, the e*tl« 
mateofMr. Boms'i contributions -both to the praetiee and the 
theory of art, which should confine Htolf to record in g his ehame- 
teriittes as an anshlteot. would be eo thoroughly defective as to he 
absolutely false. He did not even confine hie eoaievements to large 
undertakings of mural decoration and painted glass, nor to those 
studied compositions by way of furniture which are really 
architecture on a diminutive scale. In all the delicate pro c es s es 
which subdued precious material to the service of art aod 
fancy, the craft of the goldsmith, of the jeweller, of the hinder, 
and of the s ivory-carver, Mr. Burges was a proficient, and in 
their exercise he was wont to seek his recreation from the 
more onerous labours of his regular profession. It was 
in this branch of his studies that his freedom from con- 
ventionality most clearly asserted itself. Qothicist as he was in 
his buildings, he sought forms of quaint fancy and serviceable 
materials from the art of every country and age, and he possessed 
withal the knack of so combining his selections as to produce a 
harmonious and reasonable whole. The publications which bore 
Mr. Burges’s name were written for practical objects, the cultiva- 
tion of a literary style not having been one of the objects of his 
ambition. 

A late recognition of Mr. Burges’s artistic merits was accorded 
by his being elected A.R.A. a very short time before his 4— 
We are glad for the Bake of the Royal Academy that it should 
not have missed numbering him among its illustrations. 
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fa&Br&ncs its artistic Waterloo, yet the victory was barren. The 
of the Judges was set aside in favour of a pastiche of the 
designs Concocted for the advantage of a local architect, so as to 
Smooth down susceptibilities, while we believe that very little of 
dhit unsatisfactory work has in the intervening quarter of a century 
been carried out. Again, in the following year Mr. Burges was named 
first priaeqian for the Memorial Church at Constantinople, and yet 
he was destined to see the accomplishment of the work pass to an- ! 
■Other architect. In the meanwhile Iris reputation grew, and some 
years later he was selected among the favoured ten who were in- 
vited to compete for the New Law Courts. He produced a design 
of singular dignity, harmonious proportion, and stately detail. 
But the judges, men of great eminence, but in the selection of 
whom the scientific knowledge of architecture was not an clement 
of choice, passed it over without a notice. At a still later 
•period the great project for the decoration of St Paul’s was 
•entrusted to Mr. Burges, and all know how for that enterprise 
has progressed. This is a topic on which we have spoken so often, , 
«0 fully, so decidedly, and at so many stages of the tedious busi- 
ness, mat we shall now confine ourselves to the simple statement | 
that we adhere to every word which we have said upon the merits 
4nd the treatment of the great artist who has passed away from 
the possibility of human reparation. 

Or the buildings which Mr. Burges was enabled to exe- 
cute, the first place must be assigned to that very stately j 
Cathedral at Cork, of stern Early French, with its triple ' 
•spires, which, even in the agonies of disestablishment, the 
Asgiican communion of Ireland upraised in defiance of those 
Puritan delusions by which it had too long been beguiled. But at 
•an earlier date Mr. Burges had out of the cold flat room which 
then served as chapel to Worcester College, Oxford, created a 
gorgeouf temple of roligious subtlety. In his bands likewise the 
severe fragment of a Norman nave, which survived from the mighty 
Abbey of Waltham, was most cleverly restored for its present 
more modest attributes of a parish church. A very elaborate 
•church— 'built in Yorkshire in memory of Mr. Vyner, so brutally 
murderecl by Greek brigands — led to its author being commis- 
sioned to carry out. that larger and more sumptuous one which 
Lord Ripon raised in Studloy Park. At Cardiff Castlo, and at 
the neighbouring Castell Ooch, iu Glamorganshire, which Mr. j 
Burges restored and decorated for Lord Bute, he gave full rein to 
hia luxurious fancy. Whether the richness of the fittings, at least in 


ROGUES AND VAGABONDS. 


waB his proud boast that he had never been convicted of larceny 
or folony in any form. There are few things as to which so muon 
nonsense has been written, or so much ignorance of the real facts 
of the case displayed, as this same question of beggar conftato* 
nities, societies of rogues and vagabonds, and gipsy kingdoms. 
Writers of fiction have perpetuated the convenient delusion, and 
from Sir Walter Scott to Major Whyte Melville the organization 


from Sir Walter Scott to Major Whyte Melville the organisation 
and mysteries of these lawless guilds have furnished an interesting 
motive for incident or plot. The beggar’s calling is undoubtedly a 
most ancient one, for it is as old as the institution of idleness i t if l f 
The right of members of the religious profession to bo supported by 
the voluntary contributions of their fellows was also naturally re- 


4he design is incontestable. He also built the Speech-room at 
Harrow, a translation into Gothic forms of an ancient theatre, 
remarkable for its successful acoustics. For many years Mr. 
Burges lived in picturesque chambers, upstairs, in Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, overlooking the wide bend of the Thames, 
where the rooms and their furniture, creations of his inex- 
haustibly sportive imagination, were quite a show for his 
amused friends. But recently he. transferred his abode to what is 
«A true country-house within the circuit of London, standing upon 
tone. of the plots carved out of the grounds of what used to bo known 
so .Little Holland House, in the street now dubbed Melbury Road. 
We hope that no vulgar successor will deface a house in which 
the consistency of the architecture and the manifold resources of 
the decoration blend in an unique whole of whimsical, yet 
thoughtful and attractive, piquancy. 

, It is quite consistent with the most sincere admiration for Mr. 
Burges’s genius to question whether the style in which be worked 
fry preference, though not exclusively, as Sir J. Heathcote 
Amory's house in Devonshire testifies— the Early French Pointed— 
«uay not bo too massive and iuolastio for the life of our mobile 

B Anyhow, he displayed a mastery of it such as no other 
ishman could lay claim to ; and, by a curious combination of 
ties, the missionary of this the most severe type of Pointed 
Architecture was in accessories, in decorations, and in furniture 
'the most exuberantly and fancifully droll of inventors, never 
Apsring either his knowledge of form, his researches into variety 
4K< materials, or his mastery of coloration — coloration of good, 
lull hues, boldly contrasted, and never disdaining the support of 
gilding. 

• It was this almost bizarre combination of qualities, which at first 
would have seemed hardly compatible, which created the specialty 
m f the Bulgarian style. In fact, Mr. Burgos’s intense sense of 
Jiumoutwits almost a snare to him, against which, it is fair to 
m fly# that lie manfully struggled whenever duty ordered him to be 
•serious. Akin to it, and proceeding from the same mental confor- 
mation, was his good temper and patience under provocation. We 
do not mean to say that he could not he pettish when he felt him- 
self misunderstood or ill-treated, or that he had not a due se nse 
4? bin own capacity. But it was just this surface fault which 
SNwed Him from that rancour and jealousy which is so often the 
bane of the artistic character. To criticism judiciously offered he 
was sure, in the long run, to give candid attention. 


cIosb of which jogis, fakirs, and dervishes in the Eastland mendicant 
friars in tho West, ore types. These certainly havo their organization, 
their initiations, passwords, and signs, but thoir constitution is 
founded strictly on the religious basis, while their mendicancy is the 
accident rather than the final cause of their foundation. In the 
middle ages, when every calling had its Guild or Corporation, it 
was only natural that the beggars should form theirs j but th ese 
were composed of licensed mendicants — tho poor, but highly re- 
spectable Bedesman, or the disabled soldier, to whom theGovem- 
ment gave .permission to bog in lieu of a pension — and not of 
“ casuals ” or “ tramps.” That most conservative and irrepressible 
tribe the Gipsies is always oredited with the possession ox % king 
or queen to whose sway the rest bear unquestionable allegiance. 


to express tho idea. The first bands of “ Egyptians ” who invaded 
Europe no doubt put forward some able man of their number to 
act as their agont, spokesman, or leader, and to conform to the 
prevalent customs of the time, but the office of " Duke of Egypt” 
was as mythical and misleading as the origin implied in the " vm f h 
In tho present day the name of king or queen of the Gipsies is 
often heard, but the circumstances of the monarch’s coronation are 
very simple. When a Gipsy has reached an advanced age, and 
finds himself or herself the head of an extensive family, he or she 
occasionally settles down, and is of course visited from time to 
bv nomad children and grandchildren, with their “ sisters and 
their cousins and their aunts,” to say nothing of male relatives. 
These gatherings excite curiosity in the Gentile mind, which the 
tribo takes care to cultivate; the patriarch is at once given 
the royal title, and the offerings of the “ gorgios ” make 
a very handsome little income for the ancient one, while 
the family gatherings are as good as so many additional 
fairs, with all tho impetus which these give to Gipsy trade and 
roguery. But, were it not that the Gentiles themselves desire a 
Gipsy king, the idea would never enter into the heads of the 
“ Romany chain,” who laugh in their sleeves at u gorgio ” gulli- 
bility. 

•The celebrated Bamfylde Moore Carew is a good instance of a 
pseudo-king of the roads. The son of a clergyman, and coming 
of a very good stock, he developed an uncontrollable passion for a 
vagabond life, disgraced his family, and occasioned much scandal 
by b*B lawlessness and audacity. His notoriety seems to lmve 
attracted to him a number of professional rogues and vagabonds; 
but his self-assumed title of “ King of the Gipsies ” was a mis- 
nomer; for, to judge by his own accounts of himself, mid still 
more by the vocabulary which he has left behind, his subjects 
were not Gipsies at all, but more ** mumpers,” or tramps, with at 
best a sprinkling of “ posh and posh,” or Gipsy half-breeds. The 





adventures and tricks of Oarew and his oo p ps ato MS 
con tm, a great similarity to those of the traditional banui of 
antiquity and of the middle ages, as well as to the “dodges* of 
the beggars of the present day; hat it by no means follows that 
they were handed aown from primitive times, or taught by initi- 
atory and mystic rites. The whining appeal for alms, backed up 
by lies and canting religious phrases ; the simulation of deformity, 
wounds, or disease ; the appropriation of any cook that may be met 
with “ crowing promiscuous * in a deserted lane, or the replenishing 
of the rogue's wardrobe from the linen that hangs on every hedge ; 
these and the like are devices which Nature herself suggests to the 
idle and unscrupulous “loafer/’ and need no apprenticeship to 
leftrn. . 

Nevertheless, “tfie roads* of England do present phases of 
society, or rather extra-social phases, which are both curious and 
interesting.* The life of the vagabond, 

Homeless, ragged, and tinned, 

Under the changeful sky, 

has, and probably always will have, great charms for many ; for it 
satisfies the restless longing for change and impatience of restraint, 
it affords an almost certain means of livelihood, often without 
work 1 , and during the spring, summer, and autumn months is 
healthy, invigorating, and pleasant. If, in the course of the 
exercise of begging, or any other of the unlicensed pro- 
fessions, the tramp make the acquaintance of the treadmill, the 
stone-breaking yard, or the oakum-picking cell, he is only earning 
experience that will be useful to him in the winter months, 
which lie will most probably spend in voluntary or forced retire- 
ment in establishments where these branches of industry are 
carried on. There are so many varieties of the vagabond that we 
can only enumerate a few of thoso ‘ most frequently met 
with. First and foremost is the Gipsy, the most incorrigible, but 
perhaps the most respectable, of all. With him vagabondage 
is a normal condition of, life, aud, like the ancient Scythian 
or the modern Turkoman, his tent and his waggon constitute Tiis 
home, ' His ancestors, ns far ns his traditions roach back, have 
lived in the same manner; he has his own language, and he ] 
follows his own trades and calling ; he has not perhaps the same 
ideas of honesty and respectability that “ house-dwellers ” have, 
but he bears them no ill-will for it, and he certainly does not 
regard himself in the light of an offender or an outcast. Impressed 
with a strong nationality, and having a good constitution and a 
cheerful disposition, he has outlived generations of persecution, and 
only yields slowly to the influence of the Inclosure Acts, which 
are in this country gradually crowding him out Next comes the 
“posh and posh,” or half-bred Gipsies ; of these a large number 
Adopt the life and habits of the Gipsies themselves, but maintain i 
certain relations with the civilized and stationary world. They aro 
often well to do, and such an instance as was related to us by one of 
them of a girl of this class, who had married “ a hindependent gent," 
is by no means rare. On asking of whatthiB particular independent 
gentleman’s fortune consisted, we were told that he earned “ sixteen 
pound a week brush-hawkin'." Some among them pursue the 
calling of wiu«A*/afa‘n-~that is, of repairing umbrellas, with which 
others combine tho tinker and travelling cutlery business. Then 
there is the tramp proper, the rogue ana vagabond par excellence, 
who lives entirely by begging, chicanery, and petty larceny. He 
may be always known by a bright, unquiet eye, a dissipated, “ ne'er- 
do-weel ” air, and a chronic aversion to the sight of a policeman 
or doing a day's work. Mechanics and labourers “ on the tramp 99 
And in search of work are also to be met with ; but they do not 
belong to “ the road," and, indeed, are for the most part inex- 
perienced in its ways. The Ilandwerk’s Bursch, or travelling 
artisan of Germany — who roams as much for change, and because 
it is the fashion, as to get work, and for whom begging, or, as it 
is called in bis argot, “ fechten ,” is prescribed by the etiquette of 
his class— has no representative in tnis country. The Handwork’s 
Bunch does belong to an organization more or less recognized and 
somewhat of the nature of a workman's guild. Lastly, upon the 
English “roods ” there is the Fern-sollor, a race entirely by itself, 
ana unlike any other of the “ traveller " class ; for be it known 
that “traveller" is a purely technical word, applied by them- 
selves to designate collectively the various classes to which we 
have referred. The fern- seller is wretchedly poor, his wardrobe 
is deplorable, he is more beery and disreputable than any of the 
mates he meets in the hospitable tramps' lodging-house ; but he is 
of a cheery temperament, displays considerable taste in the 
arrangement and disposition of his wares, and can tell you the 
botanical name of every fern in his basket. Why it ib we know 
not, but ferns have a singularly demoralizing effect upon the 
•‘traveller"; an acquaintance with the “extra social" classes 
teaches that horses are not conducive to strict commercial 
' honesty; pigeons are even worse than horses, and may be con- 
sidered as most immoral birds, leading their “ fanciers" into constant 
temptation through matches and shows ; but ferns have some malign 
influence which is quite inexplicable, and he who once takes to 
“ shelkin gallopers," as the trade of fern-selling is euphoniously 
called, is a lost “ traveller." We have not mentioned tne beggars, 
thieves,' end other rogues of the town, as, though having points of 
contact with the roads, they belong to a different does. The 
annals of the Police courts, also, and the proceedings of what an 
Eastern friend of ours used to call the “ Mendacity " Society, have 
made them lees of an unknown species. A further subdivision 
of the vagabond, or “traveller," doss may be made accord- 


a Ctymr 

is a m s of f) titornsuo ^ descent* jjm .Imps is 

or “cant," the d^Smnad thieves V skng, with which 
the half-breeds Interlard their dSaeome^ mnrit to the isms) pt 
the Romanies themselves. Again, we have JfiMfcr’s SMha or 
“ Tinker's talk," also called Shetia, a corrupt form of GseQflU vodch 
is affected chiefly by the lower-class travellers. Last of alloomes 
a dialect which betokens a depth of social degradation to which 
even ferns seldom lead, and that is Italian. A conversation With 
an itinerant organ-grinder in that language once almost lost the 
writer the respect of a “ mush-faker ” with whom he was Ob 
friendly terms, and quite lowered his prestige in Romany eirdes. 
The purlieus of Leather Lane and Saffron HOI are probably to 
blame for this evil repute of the soft Tuscan tongue. 

The “Tinker’s talk" is that which is most used by the real 
rogue and vagabond, since, bring less known than either Romany 
or Cant, it is less likely tb be underatanded of the common 
people, and is much safer in the presence or vicinity of the police* 
“ You're rendered eobree " — that is to say, “ There is a warrant 
out against you " — is the muttered warning that has caused many 
a tramp to seek more hospitable and safer spots. For beggars, u 
they have no regular organization, are hound together by ties of 
mutual interest end sympathy, and will always impart to each 
other serviceable information as to pecuniary chances, or constabu- 
lary dangers, in certain districts. There is, as is tolerably well 
known, a recognized system of signs, and happy the householder 
on whose gates the symbol for “ No good trying here," or “ Given 
yer soup tickets," is marked, for his gate-bell shall be unbroken and 
Lis watch-dug rest. The death of King George Brine is no doubt 
a sad event, out we may console ourselves with the reflection that* 
if numerous convictions constitute a claim to the title of “ King of 
the Beggars," we shall not have to wait long for his suooeeeor. 


FRENCH CRITICS AND FRENCH DRAMATISTS. 

J T has been said of the modern British drama that its principal 
raieon tFStre, after the play going habit of the British public, in 
tho dramA of modern France. Without the second the first 
could hardly contrive to exist. The London manager who would 
steer clear of bankruptcy, the London actor who is anxious for 
opportunities of histrionic adaptation, keep a sharper eye on the 
doings of MM. d'Ennery and Sardou than on those qf Mem* 
Byron and Wills, and are rewarded for their diligence by over- 
flowing houses and material for fresh and profitable imperso- 
nations. This being the case, it is disheartening to find that, in 
the opinion of competent persons, the French drama is, like 
the English, on its last legs. Critics of several schools are agreed 
on this point. The lamentations of M. Sarcey, for instance* 
are loud and prolonged. In the matter of theatrical criticism 
M. Sarcey is not perhaps the infallible person his friends believe; 
but he knows what constitutes a play, and his judgments may 
often bo accepted without question or reserve. It is ominous that 
of late he has found nothing to praise. When he is not reproving 
M. Perrin for mismanaging the Oomddie-Franqaise. he seem* 
to have nothing to do but bewail the poverty of invention^ 
tho mean imagination, the lack of insight and energy and skill* 
which are the distinguishing characteristics of tike young** 
generation of playwrights. According to him, the managers 
are clamouring for new plays, and new plays there are none* 
There are no more dramatists, and the stage is going to the 
dogs. M, Zola, a critic who has scarcely a single opinion in com- 
mon with M. Sarcey, goes still further. In ms now volume. X* 
Naturalisms au Thtdtre, ho envelops the actual order of things 
theatrical in an immense and dogmatical disdain. It is his ambition 
to be considered “ a swallower of formulas," as Carlyle used to say ; 
and he has swallowed the French stage at a gulp. Nothing that 
is, or that has been, contents him. He is equally contemptuous of 
Barridre and Corneille, of Uernani and Bertrand et Baton* He visits 
with disdain both La Tour do Nesle of glorious memory and . 
Chien t VAveuglo , both Orphic aux Enfers and Leo Noces ttAUBm 
He is not less angry with D’Ennery than with Jules Verne, with 
Leo Bourgeois do Pont-Arcy than with Jemtr Marie s ana it is 
evident that he prefers ThMoe Baqum to Lo Mortage tFOlynwo 
and La Contagion , His talk is all of science, method, analysis, 
the “human document," the naturaHstio formula, “ la erudite 
superb© de Ben Joneon," and so forth. In anticipation, he is tbs 
Marat of a revolution in the drama, and he will not be satisfied 
with less than complete anarchy, and the heads of all hie com* 
temporaries. His warcry is that of John Leech’s demagogue; 
nothing is that ought to be. and therefore “Down with fcevatyw 
thinkl* As he maims no single rign which would help ns to bslievs 
that he knows what makes a play and what a play should ba, and 
as he appears to hold that tne drama of the future will be ai 
analogue in action of the novel of the present, as understood -by 
himself and his disciples, his contribution to the literature of tftib 
question seems to be not only exasperating to everybody, but o< 
no manner of nse to anybody. 

On the other hand, writers are not wanting to take a meet 
hopeful view of matters. One of the best and IntefflQmit in 
ML Leopold Leeour, whose Trots Thiitres U a clever spirited attempt 
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to describe and define ^the several talents and achievements of 
MM. Augier, Sardou, did Dumas. M. Lacour treats all three of 
his authors as if they were already classic, and his work— with 
? Te 7 “J°Y ftnce oj^de for the strain of exaggeration which seems 
inevitable in a writer’s criticism of his contemporaries— is discrimi- 
nating enough. The essay which is the leaBt deformed in this 
send* is the one on M. Augier ; and it is, in consequence, the best 
and most workmanlike of the three. M. Lacour’s estimate of those 
master-qualities — of delicacy and force, of observation and imagi* 
nation, of sober daring and austere and virile refinement, of con- 
structive ability and literary skill — which have set their owner in 
the front of living writers for the stage, is singularly temperate 
and just. M. Augier has occupied from the first a position which 
exposed him to a good deal of adverse criticism. \Vhon he began, 
it was as a representative of that reaction in favour of the classic 
principle in art which set in when the after of Romantioism had 
somewhat abated of its violence. Then, he was laughed at ns a 
member of the school of common-senso. Next, he got into difficul- 
ties as a preacher of domestic morality, and as one who 
openly avowed himself the champion of inj ured husbands. Finally, 
as the grandson of Pigault-Lebrun, and the friend of Prince 
Napoleon, he met with scant courtesy at the hands of critics 
who differ from him in politics. Of the antagonism that it 
has been his to awaken there are traces hero and there in M. 
Lacour himself. This author writes well of M. Augier; but 
it is significant that, while prone to enthusiasm and exaggeration, 
he writes almost dispassionately. Of Diane , a very beautiful and 
touching play, he merely says, after Thdophile Gautier, that it is 
u a pallia copy of Matron Delorme” \ and of L'Aventuricrp, 
one of the noblest and most striking of romantic dramas, he 
hardly deigns to make any mention at all. He admires the 
master works of the poet a great deal, and discerns in some of 
them — in Lea Lionnea Pauvrcs, for instance — moro and greater 
merit than perhaps they possess ; and he makes no difficulty about 
giving to M. Augier that first place which is his duo. But there 
is a touch of reserve in all he does for the author of Mailre 
Gu6rin which is not felt when he comes to treat of tlie authors of 
Nob Bona Villageois and La Pi'inccsse Georges. He Iihs a pnssion 
for these writers, and he caves not who knows it. Under his hand 
their faults grow almost admirable, while their talent takes the 
hues of genius itself. It is really amusing to hear him dilating on 
the virtues of M. Dumas. This, foi instance, is the way in which 
he starts upon hiB examination of that eccentric master and his 
works; — ** Ohservatour d’une penetration rare, philosopher n ven- 
turous, volontiers myHtique, tourmentd sans cease par deux livros 
qu’il aspire t\ mettro d accord, le Code et l’Jflvangile ; inter- 
prdlant, d’ailleurs, l’Evangilo et la Bibleau grd de sea theories, 
sdduit par les images apocalyptiques, propheLe et boulovur- 
dior, rdvolutiounaire et deiste, socialiste et conservateur, M. 
Dumas fils, au point de sa carriero ou nous le trouvnns 
aujourd'hui, nous presoute une oeuvro extremement originale 
et complexo, toujours etfduisante, dtincelante d’eaprit, d’adrease 
ot ’audace, avec des parties admimbles, et, ce qui vaut mieux 
dencore, avec deux ou trois pieces do premier ordre.” Alter 
this, it is not surprising to find that M. Lacour is penetrated with 
admiration for that violent, vulgar, and clumsy molodrawa, 
L’E trangcre ; that he thinks the Cosari ue of 1 a j Femme de Claude 
a “figure ala Michel-Ange/’ and a masterpiece of characterization, 
and the play itself, which has been described n9 a nightmare of 
eensuous mysticism, a very excellent play indeed ; and that he is 
prepared to accept the denouement invented by M. Dumas for the 
Supplies d'une Femme for ono of the best in the modern drama. 
It need hardly bo said that ho takes tho moralist in M. Dumas 
quite seriously, or that he makes the most that can be made of 
his author's right, as the poet of Marguerite Gautier and Diane de 
Lys, to be considered the leader of the realistic revolution 
effected in art during the last twenty-five or thirty years. As for 
M. Sardou, the critic discourses of him in terms still more 
obliging. He labours under an impression that that most brilliant 
and vivacious of playwrights — •* Cotte incarnation du theatre,” as 
Barriere called him — is a great writer, a great moralist, a great 
satirist, a great dramatist, and a great artist in tho presentment of 
character and emotion. In his enthusiasm he accepts the dashing 
farce of L'Oncle Sam for very literature ; he sees in La FamiUe 
JBenoUon a work which, under one of its aspects, may be regarded 
as a pendant to Lea Femmes Savant es, while under another it is of the 
deepest tragic significance. He is inclined to admire tho emotionul 
quality in Lea Vieu.v Garmons quite as warmly us the incom- 
parable neatness of its construction ; and ho claims not less than 
neroic rank for La Ilaine and Patrie , which are, assuredly, no more 
than splendidly clever. He eveu takeB up the cudgels in defence 
ot Daniel llochat , and proves to his own satisfaction that it is 
not a dramatic futility, but a Teal play. In fact, he pushes 
his admiration so far »s to awaken a feeling of something like 
astonishment in his readers that he has refrained from speaking of 
Lea Femmea Fortes and Lea Pommea du Vuiain, as models of 
their kind. 

M. Lacour has nothing to say of what is, or is not, tho essential 
in drama, and he now and then, as has been seen, allows hiB 
enthusiasm to get the upper hand of his discretion. But he is 
useful in bis way, and as often as not discourses usefully, llis 
remarks concerning realism are particularly sensible; and his 
analysis of the influence of Balzac on the later drama — on which 
the image and superscription of that extraordinary artist are im- 
printed not leas deeply than on the later novel — is extremely good 
itud pertinent. It is worthy of note that, like MM. Ssrcey and 


Zola, he, too, believes the drama to be even now in a state of 
transition ; and that, when naturalism shall have died the death it 
deserves, and the pilce shall have passed away, and there shall be 
no more question of the sermon-melodrama, he looks for the advent 
of a new kind pf play, the form and spirit of which shall be alto* 
gether poetical. 


JOINT-STOCK INVESTMENTS. 

I T seems plain that the salutary dread of joint-stock enterprise 
which has so long weighed upon the English investor has at 
last been lifted off him. The list of new Companies which has 
recently been published in the Timea may represent a good deal 
more capital than has been subscribed, but it must also repre- 
sent a good deal which has been subscribed. Promoters do not 
spend their money in advertising unless the public show some dis- 
position to buy shares, and by the time that a few Companies 
nave asked for money without getting it, many more that have 
come to the birth have discovered that there is not strength to bring 
forth. If investments had not been brisk, the list for the three weeks 
ending the 23rd of April would not have been larger in proportion 
than that for the three months ending the 25th of March. For 
somo time past everybody who has any spare money has been 
under tho influence of one of two feelings — dislike to losing his 
principal, and dislike to getting very little interest for it. Unfor- 
tunately, the first of these feelings grows less acute as the recollec- 
tion of former disasters becomes fainter; whereas the second ia 
constantly kept vivid by the practical inconvenience of a dimin- 
ished income. Every right-thinking mind is disgusted by the 
prospect of having to think yourself lucky if you can get four 
per cent, for your money. The faith of the English people 
in five per cent, as a divinely ordered minimum of interest has 
been rudely shaken of late ; but the germ of the faith is 
there, and it only waits for a little encouragement to shoot up 
afresh. The promoter is skilful in marking the least signs 
which tell that public confidence is reviving. Ho rejoices to 
think than prospectuses have become an unknown literature to 
numbers who were once* painfully familiar with thorn, and that 
the delusions which have been so often exposed, and the promises 
which have so often been broken, may once more be reproduced 
without much fear of detection. Now is the time to launch upon 
the world his Cabbage Tobacco Company. Hope, that so long 
seemed dead, has again come to life, and he no longer fears to fina 
deaf cars turned to tho grand scheme by which an ingenious 
public may be induced to buy something which is not tobacco at about 
tho prico which it has hitherto paid for something which is. When 
one scheme has been successfully floated, the way is at once opened 
to a second. Those who could not make up their miuds to write 
for Bliares in one Company until the day on which the subscription 
list was to be closed had come and gone are naturally anxious not 
to make a similar mistake with a second. They do not wish to be 
less courageous, and consequently less fortunate, than their neigh- 
bours, and ns each successive prospectus takes care to improve a 
littlo on its predecessors, they are justified in describing their 
prospects from,tho undertaking in which thoyhave actually invested 
as even brighter than those that would have been theirs if they had 
not let the first undertaking slip. This process is capable of in- 
definite repetition; and, for however long a time the issue of new 
Companies may go on, promoters are sure to be forthcoming who 
will promise to give unto this last even as unto all that wont 
before it. 

There are two aspects in which investment in new Companies 
may be regarded, and neither of them at all justifies the childlike 
trust which characterizes the investor in prosperous times. The 
money invested is either put into a business, or lent to those who 
are going to carry on a business. Consequently, a man who buys 
shares in a new Company must, if he is commonly prudent, 
be satisfied of his own knowledge cither that the Dusineas 
is promising, or that those who propose to carry it on are trust- 
worthy. it is strange that the mere interposition of the words 
"Joint-Stock Company, Limited,'’ should exert so magical an 
effect. Ordinarily speaking, if it were proposed to a man who has 
saved money to embark in a business of which ho knows absolutely 
nothing, or to lend his capital to persons, of whose character ana 
qualifications he is equally ignorant, he would think that he was 
being made fun of. Dairy farming, hotel management, house- 
build ing, mineral water bottling, furniture selling, and all the nundred 
other forms of industrial enterprise which are now being launched 
upon the market need special skill and training. They need 
this special skill and training just as much when the business is 
to be carried on by a joint-stock Company os when it is to be 
carried on by an ordinary partnership, it may be said that even 
in ordinary partnerships there are sleeping partners, and that 
an investor in a joint-stock Company is no worso off than a 
sleeping partner in any other concern. But then a sleeping 
partner is usually a man who has sufficient confidence in those 
with whom he is associated to leAve his money in their hauds. 
He is not a trader, but a capitalist who has lent money to traders. 
The wisdom of this course depends entirely on his knowledge of 
the traders in whom he places this trust, and there is nothing in 
the position of a shareholder in a joint-stock Company 
to exempt him from this rule. In so far, and only in 
so far, ns he has good grounds for putting confidence in 
the management of the Company, is he wise in lending 
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auxMfy to it. To hare these good grounds it if not enoughthat 
there are names on the direction whom he knows by repute. There 
are names, indeed, which carry assurance with them, but they are 
the names of men who have a specific business reputation, and of 
this the ordinaiy investor can seldom he a judge. What he means 
by a good direction is a board which includos a baronet, a general, 
and a younger son of a peer— an excellent combination possibly for 
eodal purposes, but an utterly worthless one from a business point 
of view. If any one of the three came to the investor and pro- 
posed to borrow money of him, he would at once feel this ; but 
when the proposal is that he should lend money, not to a baronet, 
a general, or a younger son, but to a Company, of which 
he really knows nothing except that a baronet, a general, 
fmfl a younger son are among its directors, his hand is 
at once in his pocket. There is, it is true, a further dif- 
ference between an ordinary sleeping partner and a share- 
holder in a joint-stock Company. The liability of the ordi- 
nary sleeping partner is unlimited : the liability ox the shareholder 
is, for the most part, limited. If the investor took his total 
liability into account, and bought no more shores than he could 
contrive to pay for, supposing all the capital to he called up, 
this would be a solid distinction. But, as regards the majority 
of investors in new Companies, it is a distinction which comes 
to very little. They regulate the amount of their investments, 
not by the nominal capital, but by the capital it is proposed to 
raise at once, so that, if the Company is wound up ana the whole 
of the nominal capital has to be provided in order to satisfy its 
creditors, the shareholders may be ruined quite as effectually os 
though their liability had been unlimited. 

The result of all this is that the general public had better avoid 
new Companies, and especially small new Companies, one reason 
for this last caution being that where the nominal capital is very 
, small there is always some ground for surprise that it hns been 
found necessary to come to the general public for it. Mon of 
business are always on the look out for good investments, and 
when they know of one which promises exceedingly well, and 
needs no more money than they can themselves command, it is 
not very obvious why they should bo anxious to share the 
golden opportunity with people of whom they know nothing. 
Inasmuch, however, as now Companies are increasing in number 
every week, it is evident that nobody needs this and similar warn- 
ings. If they did, there would he very few now Companies. 


T 


THE ANGLO-FRENCH COMMERCIAL TREATY. 

1HE General Tariff Bill, which hns so long been under dis- 
- cussion in tho French Chambers, h&B at last boon passed, and 
now awaitB only promulgation to become law. Six months after 
it is promulgated it will come into force, and, consequently, there 
ore only six months within which to negotiate the new com- 
mercial treaty between this country and France. If the treaty is 
not then concluded, the Gouoral Tariff will apply to English as 
well os to other foreign goods imported into France, unless, in- 
deed, our Government iu the meantime can induce the French 
Government and Chamhors to prolong the existing treaty for 
another short period. From one *point of view the General Tariff 
marks a great advance towards Froo-trade, though from another 
it is disappointingly reactionary. The National Convention adopted 
commercial, as well as civil and political, freedom ; but in the long 
wars which followed, heavy duties had to be imposed, not so much 
for the sake of tho protection they gavo as for the revenue they 
yielded ; hut they were continued and even increased by the suc- 
ceeding Governments with tho viow of giving protection to native 
industry. At last these duties became absolutely prohibitive in 
many instances, and in nearly every case were very onerous. The 
Commercial Treaty negotiated by Mr. Cobden in i860 was the first 
breach in this system, and there Quickly followed other treaties with 
the Continental Governments. The General Tariff Bill, which has 
now been passod, is intended to replace the old* tariff which 
existed before Mr. Cobden’s treaty was negotiated— that is to say, 
the legislative, not the conventional, tariff of recent times. Re- 
garded from this point of view, it marks, as we have said, a great 
advance. But the experience gained under Mr. Cobden's treaty 
and those which followed it had proved so clearly the advantages 
of a liberal regime in trade that it was honed France would adopt 
the conventional tariffs as a rule henceforth ; and this, indeed, 
was the first idea that prevailed. Five or six years ago, when 
the question was first submitted to the Superior Council of 
Commerce, the recommendations made were that the conven- 
tional tariffs should he adopted in the case of those countries 
whloh did not negotiate special treaties with France, but that for 
countries entering into treaties further concessions should be made. 
The Bill, however, which was ultimately introduced in the 
Chamber of Deputies, proposed duties iu most cases higher than 
those of tiie treaties, and even those duties have been raised 
foring the passage of the measure through the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate. Roughly, we may say that, as the Bill now stands, 
the duties have been raised, on an average, about 25 per cent. 
From this point of view the Bill must he regarded as reactionary. 
But When It is borne in mind that the tariff is intended to apply 
to countries, like the United States, which refuse to make aDy 
concessions to France or to enter into any treaties with her, ana 
that farther concessions can be purchased by countries which will 
negotiate, It must be acknowledged, after all, to be not very re- 




actionary. Of oouxae, h is mot a Free-trade tariff H» fturi* 
mental principle is Bedprooity. The French have notJA* 
come to see that the interests- ei • the general consume m ot 
iter importance than the interests’ of the small body of goo* 

sra who provide for the foreign market. And they frosty 

therefore, that whatever conceeeiotie are made to the 
importer must be bought by him. /The general tariff is. than* 
fore, merely the starting-point for negotiation, and it depend! 
upon the willingness ana ability of other Governments to pur- 
chase concessions whether they shell obtain a large or a email 
reduction in the duties. In this country we take a different view 
of tho matter. But as we desire the promotion of oommeerial 
intercourse between the two oountries.it is to our internet, if 
possible, to induce France to reduce the duties of the General 
Tariff. In any case, whether we obtain reductions or not, it 
is important that the new treaty should be negotiated as quiridr 
as may be, and it is to be hoped, therefore, that no time wifi 
be lost in pushing on the negotiations. Mr. Kennedy, of tho 
Foreign Office, it is true, has been sent to Paris; but, accord- 
ing to the statement made by Sir Charles Dilke in the House of 
Commons on Monday evening, the negotiations proper have not yet 
begun, Mr. Kennedy and the French delegates being engaged as 
yet only in the examination of the tariff relating to woollen goods. 

As we have stated above, there are only six months, according 
to present arrangements, within which to negotiate the -treaty. 
This is evidently too short a time. The negotiations proper must 
be precodod by a detailed and minute examination of the duties 
relating to each particular class of articles, and to make this satis- 
factorily will be a Blow and tedious work. As we have already 
stated, the first idea in France, five or six years ago, was to taka 
Mr. Cobden's treaty ns the starting-point, making reductions In it 
if thiB country was willing to grant 'corresponding advantages to 
France. This plainly was an admission on the part of the French 
authorities that the old duties of the commercial treaties were not 
only protective, but were sufficiently protective, even lathe case 
of countries like tho United States which refuse to negotiate with 
France. It is now Baid to he the intention of the French Government 
to propose to ours a reduction in the general tariff of only about 
2 5 per cent.; in other words, to continue the Oobden Treaty 
practically, or, that is to say, to maintain Protection against us. 
But, in reality, a rough reduction in the General Tariff of 25 
per cent, would not maintain the duties now existing, for in 
some cases the duties have been raised more than 25 per 
cent., while in others they have not been raisod so much. Thera 
would thus be a disturbance of existing duties, and onr negotiators 
would need the assistance of experts to say whether this disturb- 
ance would bo to our advantage or not, or whether, in fact, it 
would not in some cases put an end to all trade between the 
countries. The mere examination of the various duties would, 
therefore, take up a very large part of the six months, even if 
there were nothiug else to prolong the examination and make it 
more difficult. But there is very much more. Besides raising 
the duties generally, tho General Tariff Bill substitutes specific for 
ad valorem duties— that is to say, it proposes to tax goods by 
weight aud quality instead of by value. The reason assigned for 
this is the prevention of frauds and disputes. And no doubt the 
ad valorem system does admit of both frauds and disputes. A 
dishonest importer, we can well often puts too low a 

value upon Ms gtwjds^thu^jdefrihamg the French Treasury and 
his own more honest competitors. A perfectly conscientious 
man may often make a mistake in the hurry of business. 
And in any case, whether he is right or wrong, the French 
Custom House officials may take a different view of the matter, 
and disputes may arise even with tho best intentions on both 
Bides. 13 ut the specific system is liable to still greater abuses. 
It splits up the various kinds of gooda into a multitude of 
categories, ho that it is scarcely possible for any importer to 
know in what category to place his goods. It is thus as liable 
both to frauds ana disputes ns the other; while it is much 
more vexatious to tho importer, and quite as troublesome to the 
Custom House officials. For example, if a bale of goods should he 
made up of two or three different qualities, the Custom House 
officials would have to open the bide and test the weight and fine- 
ness of each of the two or three pieces. There is thus just as much 
room for dispute as in the other case, and the opening and handling 
of the bale are very likely to spoil tbe goods. The following ex- 
tract from the letter of a merchant to one of the Manchester papers 
puts this part of tho case so strongly from the practical pomt of 
view that we are tempted to quote it 

Tho new tariff substitutes no less than categories orseparate standards 
in lieu of the uniform 15 per cent, ad vafortm rate for every variety of 
printed cottons — namely, 17 groups in connexion with the grey doth and 
three more subdivisions of each group in respect of colours. Thus, a French 
buyer coming to this market to purchase of export or calico warehouses 
would, before he could ascertain tho suitableness of tho seller’s quotations, 
entail on the seller tbe following laborious work. First, the separation of 
all goods submitted to him into groups in respect of colours— a process of 
the gravest difficulty in view of “ superpositions,” and almost Impossible to 
perform in foggy seasons ; secondly, after having thus separated the colour- 
ings, each piece has to be separately measured for width and length, then 
weighed, thereafter counted with a magnifying gloss to ascertain the number 
of threads in a square of five millimetres, in order to determine to Whloh of 
the 17 grey classes each piece may belong. 

This, it will be borne in mind, refers only to eotton goods ; but 
the same thing more or less applies to woollen, linen, jute, and, in 
fact, almost every other kind of commodity. Our manufacturers 
ore most anxious that the proposed substitution of the specific for 
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duties fAoaid not be acceded to hp out Government, 
™» w desirable that the ad valorem duties should 
<%e retained, j In any case, there will bo a strong opposition made 
*$0 the .proposal, ana the discussion will lead to a very long and 
%ery minute examination. » -Ifonly six months are allowed, it is 
possible that this examination can be conducted satis- 
‘mtorily 5 and, therefore, the treaty either will not be concluded 
•in the time, or it will be concluded hurriedly and imperfectly. It 
*totohe hoped, 'then, that a prolongation of tho time allowed for 
^negotiating the treaty may oe agreed to. And this is desirable 
w another reason. A certain time ought to be given to our 
'0M*chaots to prepare for the new regime. As things stand now, 
they do not know whether at the end of six months the existing 
"duties -will be continued, or the duties of the General Tariff will 
-some into force, or new duties will be agreed upon of which they 
41*** yet entirely ignorant. It is impossible, therefore, for them 
<4o prepare for the new state of things. And if they are not 
given a reasonable - time for preparation, they will bo obliged to 
suspend their manufacture for the French market altogether. This 
4oeeivet mean merely that a certain portion of the time lor which 
* the new treaty runs will he lost ; it means that manufacturers 
workpeople now engaged in producing goods for the French 
-market will have to stop working altogether, or nearly altogether, 
tend; therefore, to go without, their profits and their wages. 

i Unfortunately, in tho negotiations we have verylittloto ofFer 
*«t© France except * reduction of the wine duties. We have frankly 
'•adopted the priuciple of Free-trade, and have thrown our port9 
^opento all the world. When France, therefore, insists that we 
>shall purchase concessions from her, we lmro nothing with which 
4o make the purchase. It is- very improbable, therefore, that we 
shall bo able to induce her to- reduce very greatly the duties sho 
now proposes, or to alter her intention to substitute specific for 
md valorem duties. And thero are reasons why she should be 
•unwilling to make very great concessions apart altogether from 
^protectionist prepossessions During the past few years, ns wo all 
•Know, protectionist ideas have gained ground rapidly upou tho 
-Continent. Spain, Italy, Austria, and Germany, one alter another 
have increased their duties. And what Franco grants to us sho 
will hardly be able to refuse to tho countries surrounding her. 
•Perhaps this would not affect her much if sho regarded tho 
-matter from a commercial standpoint solely. For even now 
Free-trade principles have gainod a considerable foothold in 
•France. Hut, unfortunately, political prejudices and antipathies 
come into play. By the Treaty of Frankfort, which ended the 
Franco- German War, Germany obtained for herself the privilege 
of tho most favoured nation in all commercial mutters, and, 
resting satisfied with that, she has refused sinco to negotiate a 
'commercial treaty with France. Jt follows that whatever conces- 
sions Franco makes to us in the coming treaty she will make to 
Germany also, without obtaining anything in return from Ger- 
many. We need hardly say that France is very unwilling to 
nuiko any concessions to Germany ■which slio can avoid. Wo arc 
thus weighted in the negotiations upon which we nro about to 
sentor by tho fact that wo are purchasing concessions for Germany 
as well ns for ourselves. Wo nro also weighted by the unwise 
advocacy of ninny of our own merchants und public writers. They 
cite statistics to show that tho Gobdcn Treaty has boon much 
more favourable to France than to .England, which is no doubt 
true enough lor this reason, that wo maintain no duty upon 
French goods except upon wines, whereas France maintains a 
great many duties upon English goods. Hut tho inferences that 
aro drawn in this country, and mo urged upon the attention of 
Frenchmen, imply that Franco thereby has gained an advantage, 
and that sho ought to redress tho balance ; whereas the real truth 
is, that it is wo who have gained tho advantage. Our consumers 
obtain French goods without paying a heavy duty upon them, 
whereas tho French purchasers of English goods have to pay a 
price for those goods enhanced by all the amount of tho duties. 
Those writers, therefore, confirm tho Reciprocity notions of tho 
French, and make them doubt whether English peoplo aro, after 
all, such thorough Free-traders as thoy profess to be. In another 
way, too, our advocates injure their own case, Sonic of tho Man- 
chester people, for instance, Are advising the Government to refuse 
to negotiate altogether unless ad valorem duties are retained. This 
is sheer nonsense. And nono know that it is so better than tho 
French. If the Government were to refuse to negotiate a treaty, 
those specific duties which the Manchester people so much dislike 
would do introduced by the General Tariff, and, in addition, tho 
&5 per cent, which that tariff adds to the existing duty would bo 
imposed. So that, if the Government were to follow the advice of 
these sapient counsellors, the only result would be an enhancement 
of the duties, and tho introduction of the very specific duties 
against which the proteBt is made. AVhat is really desirable is 
that the Government should lose no time in negotiating some kind 
of treaty, and should obtain as low duties as it can without sacri- 
ficing any principle; but that it should neither mako throats 
which it does not intend to carry out, nor pretend an indifference 
to a treaty which it does not feel. 


1 THE PICTURE GALLERIES. 

TX7ITIIOUT any special reference to the wisdom or unwisdom 
* W. .-of the system of Hanging Committees, os that system is or* 
ranged by the lioyal Academy, it is certainly safe to say that all 
former vagaries of all former lluuging Committees within the 


'memory of man hdve been surpassed bythfc Hanging Committee 
of this year appointed to arrange thoe^pictarea whibh the Council 
•has decided to have bung ontbe woll^and to arfeot and arrange 
for hanging on the walls those pictures the choice of which foiMk 
to the Hanging Committee. Tnere would he no new experience 
in finding a certain number of grossly incompetent works hung in 
places of conventional honour; for the rules of the Academy Alto 
so constituted that a certain number of such works must inevitably 
be so hung. Dut it is perhaps almost » novel os it is unfortunate 
to find so much valuable spaoe given to workB which ore plainly 
beneath sorious consideration, While pictures of much merit -nro 
put in places which afo evidently unlit for them. It is/ of 
course, impossible to say anything of thoBo pictures which the 
Committee have thought fit to reject altogether. But them is 
no reason why the system, already spoken of, of filling up 44 the 
line” with utterly -unworthy works should not be dwelt upon 
both in general and in detail. Of this we may have more to 
say on future occasions, as we may of the extraordinary blindness 
or indifference to any rational scheme of colour exhibited by the 
Hanging Committee of this year in their juxtaposition of pictures. 
In every room this creates constant offence to the oye, and la 
constant sense of irritation, due to the feeling that there are 
certain pictures which it is impossible to judge fairly, merely 
because their surroundings are so ignorantly placed. 

Apart from the freaks and fancies of which we have spoken, it 
cannot bo said that the whole exhibition, so far, at least, os the 
oil-puintings aro concerned, is one of astonishing merit. That it 
should contain some line worltB is, one may hope, for the soke of 
English art, as inevitable as the prominence given to pictures of 
mediocre, or less than mediocre, value is clearly avoidable. It 
may be well, in n first general view, to pick out some of those 
works which, from one cause or another, seem to compel attention. 
Gallery No. i. contains an admirable picture by Mr. Briton 
Kivioro, (jailed “ Envy, Hatred, and Malice ” (-2). In this wo 
have a girl standing up with a pet pug on her shoulder, whilst 
dogs of other kinds surround her with attitudes and expressions 
that are denoted by tho title. The dogs aro as true ana as well 
painted us one would expect thorn to be by Mr. ltivi&re ; while the 
liguie of the girl secius to show a distinefc advance in tho painter’s 
command of the human figure. The same gallery contains a work 
by Mr. Yearn vs, E.A., “ Here we go round tho Mulberry Bush n 
(9), a work which can hardly be surpassed for hotness of colour 
aud hardness of treatment, and which is hung on the line. 
It would bo unjust, however, to Mr. Yeames to couple 
with this another work hung on tho lino, pninted by Mr. W. P. 
Frith, It. A., and entitled “ For Hotter, for Worse ” (14). The 
glaring faults of this production, of which vulgarity is not perhaps 
tho worst, cannot pussibly bo conveyed by description. Also on 
tho line is an ambitious work bv Mr. Eyre Crowo, A. t which 


lilyro Crowo, A. f which 


purposed to ropresont the “ Explosion of tho Gashmcro Gate at 
Delhi, September 14, 1857” (60b Tho idea of the composition 
is not altogether without merit, but to the execution it is impos- 
sible to give any praise. From tlieso things it is pleasant to turn 
to such work as Mr. Cecil Lawson’s “ Tho Pool” (19), of which 
tho tenderness, truth, and good painting aro striking. Mr. Peter 
Grahams “Mountain Road ” (55) is fully worthy of tho painter f s 
reputation. It represents a Scotch landscape, with steers sniffing, 
as only Highland steers can, at an approaching man and dog. A 
mist hangs lightly, in spito of the bright Bunshine, over the 
mountain’s side on tho light. Tho vividness and delicacy of 
the work can hardly bt> overpraised. Mr. Woods’s “At the 
foot of tho Rialto, Venice ” (01) is admirable, alike in com- 
position, drawing, colour, and in the sense of picturesque life 
which pervades an attractive work. Mr. Logsaail, who seems 
to have mado the subject of Antwerp his own, has in this room 
an excoodingly good picturo called “ St. Anne’s Almshouses, 
Antwerp” (25), and close to this hangs n portrait, “Mile. 
L. R.” (24), by M. Fantin, whose treatment of black drapery Is, 
us usual, masterly. Wo aro sorry to be unable to find any ad- 
miration for the President’s. “ Elisha raising the Son of tho 
Shunamite ” (49). In Gallery No. II. not tho least remarkable 
and admirable work is a small picturo called “ A Frightful State 
of Things ”(71), by Signor Chierici. Tho subject is a child in 
a high chair, with an empty, or all but empty, bowl of porridge, 
besieged by geese and poultry of every description. The work is 
admirably puiuted And is lull of life, movomont, and unexoggerated 
humour. The large work by Mr. Long, which hangs in the place 
of honour in this room, “ Diana or Christ ” (97), will inevitably and 
justly attract a great deal of attention : full inquiry into its merits 
and shortcomings must be deferred, Dut for tho present we may 
say that it strikes us as a strongly and beautifully felt piece of 
work, which, it is hardly necessary to add, has some striking 
technical merits. Mr. S. E. Waller’s “Success” (81) is full of 
dramatic power, and ii admirably painted. Mr. Stacy Marks’s “ An 
Episcopal Visitation ” (1 13) is an admirably humorous portrait of 
some adjutant cranes at whom a bishop is looking. The Presi- 
dent’s portrait of himself (1 19), painted for the Uffizii Gallery, 
seems to us a work of the highest merit. In Gallery No. III., tne 
large room, Mr. Calderon, R.A., exhibits “ Flowers of the Earth ” 
(IOJ 1), an ambitious and highly-coloured attempt in the manner of 
Veronese. Near this ore Mr. Briton Rividre’s admirable study of 
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tigers, called 41 A Roman Holiday " (1 55), and Mr. Watts’s excel- 
lent portrait of Mr. Matthew Arnold. Mr. Frank Dicksee’s “ The 
Symool” (175) is remarkable for, among other things, its beauty of 
colour ; aud Mr. Frith’s 41 Swift and Vanessa,” which is hung on 
tho line, is remarkable for every quality which it ought not to 
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possess. The Presidents " Idyl ” (197) i« as beautiful in colour 
Jnd feeling as anything that he has lately done ; and Mr. Alma 
Tadema’s “ Sappho ” (269) is an admirable piece of drawing and 
Mlliant colouring, next to which the Hanging Committee have 
placed Mr. Millais’s charming, and quietly coloured 11 Cinderella,” 
a piece of taste which requires no comment. Mr. Heywood Hardy 
has struck out a new line with complete success in his “ Siai 
Ahmed ben Avada and the Holy Lion” (213). Of this, as of Mr. 
John Collier’s powerful “Last Voyage of Henry Hudson ” (260)— 
which has been bought by the Academy under the terms of the 
Oh&ntrey bequest— wq may have more to say in future. We shall 
Also have to return to Mr. Boughton's finely felt and painted 
“ Hester Prynne ” (237), and to a picture which will excite a doep 
and mournful interest— Mr. Millais’s admirable portrait of Lord 
Beaconsfield. Mr. Herbert, R.A., who has a curiously ill- 
painted picture hung on the line in this room, has in the next 
a still worse one, also hung on the line, called " The Sword of 
Herod” (299). In the same room, No. 4, is a fine and strong 
landscape of “ Mountain-tops ” (315) standing out from a sea of 
mist by Mr. McWhirter. Mr. V. Prinsep’s “ The Young Solomon ” 
(341) is remarkable for its daring and completely successful scheme 
of colour. 

In Gallery No, V,. Mr, Herkomer’s “ Missing ” (373) seeuiB to us 
somewhat disappointing both in conception and execution. Mr. 
Small's “ The Survivors” (385) is a little wanting in the power 
needed for the treatment of such a subject. Mr. Luke Fildes’s 
4i A Venetian ” (378) more than makes up for the comparative 
foiture of some pictures of his in a former room which wo huve 
not mentioned by name. Mr. Briton Rividro’s “ Let Sleeping Dogs 
lie” (402) is instinct with character and humour. Gallery No. 
VI. contains a striking landscape, “ Golden Prospects ” (445), in 
which Mr. Brett has produced as brilliant and attractive an elloct 
as he did with his celebrated picture of the Channel Islands a fow 
years ago ; and “ After Rain ” (459), one of Mr. Keeley Halsewolle’s 
nest Thames studies. On the line hang Mr. Archer’s “ Betrothal of 
Robert Burns and Highland Mary” (464), which seems to be a 
study from ugly wax figures ; Mr. Cope’s “ Far-away Thoughts ” 
($10), which is full of an obviously unconscious humour; and a 
picture by Mr. Clark (477), which is aescribedin the Catalogue, with 
unintended irony, by two lines from Burns. The work is an attempt, 
which is not altogether unsuccessful, to follow the style of Mr. 
Frith. It may be enough to call attention to the fact that Mr. 
Eyre Crowe’s “ Sandwiches ” (503) is also hung on the lino. 
Next to* this hangs Mr. Dickseos charming picture, called “ The 
Monks’ Walk.” In Gallery No. VII. a lately-elected Royal 
Academician exhibits a diploma work, which seems to mark 
accurately enough his sense of the honour done to him ; but, to 
make up for this, the room contains two very fine sea-pieces by 
Mr. Shaw (530, 536) ; a beautiful and tender picture by the Pre- 
sident (585) ; a study of Monks, which is full of humour, by Mr. 
Sadler (596) : and a portrait, by Mr. Millais, of u Captain James, 
Royal Scots Greys ” (604), for which it would be diilicult to find 
anything but praise. 

In the Lecture Room the Hanging Committee has perhaps 
found fuller scope for its jests and japes than elsewhere. M. Fan tin a 
“ La Pluie d’Or ” (873), Mr. A. Stuart Wortley’s portrait of “ C. 
Stuart Wortloy, Esq., M.P.” (975), Sir Robert Colliers “ Glacier 
of the Rhdne ” (984), and, to say nothing of other instances, Mr. 
Browning’s “Heresy” (971), are ns ill hung as possible. Mrs. 
Butler’s “ Defence of Rorke’s Drift” (899) will probably disap- 
point those who remember M. de Neuvilles picture. Mr. 
Bridgman has a fine picture called “ The Funeral Rites of a 
Mummy on the Nile” (906), and Mr. John Collier an admirable 
portrait of Mr. Edwin Booth in Richelieu. The Tenth Gallery con- 
tains comparatively little to challenge attention. The President 
exhibits two charming Studies (1414 and 1417) ; Mr. Watts has an 
admirable pox trait of Mr. Pepys Cockerell ( I 390 > and Mr. 
Glindoni a very olever subject-picture of “ Prince Henry bofore 
Judge Gascoigne” (1353). In this first general sketch of the 
Academy a large number of works which deserve notice either 
for their merits or demerits have, of course, been passed over. 
But the impression produced by a first view cannot be called alto- 
gether pleasing,. 


TUB THEATRES. 

W E do not know whether Mr. McCullough has chosen to appear 
in Virginius because that is his best part, or because he 
wishes to avoid direct rivalry with another American tragedian 
whom we have all had the pleasure of seeing. If the latter is his 
2iiotive ; we can commend it as wise ; but from any other point of 
view his choice was unfortunate. He would have done better to 
select a piece which helps the actor more to meet the heavy call it 
makes on his power. The story of Virginia* and the great scene 
in the fourth netware so terrible that only the finest acting can 
sender them adequately. The verse of Mr. Sheridan Knowles, 
again, leaves everything to the actor. There is a feeble even- 
ness of flow about it that becomes utterly wearisome, 
unless the interpretation be striking. Unfortunately Mr. MoOul- 
Jough foils to elevate the dialogue by any power of acting 
ana shows himself unable to rise to the level of the really 
great situations. In the earlier scenes of the play he has a 


certain homely simplicity of manner, which is in good keeping 
with the character of Virginias, but in the very first be disappoints, 
by the want of variety In his voice and acting. He has but one 
manner for his daughter, Serf la, Ioilitxs, or Dentatus. He promises 
his daughter in marriage with the same voice and bearing with 
which he discusses the conduct of the Decemvirs. The vena of 
Sheridan Knowles is extremely commonplace in this passage, the 
pathos entirely conventional; hut, if there nad been any genuine emo- 
tion in the voice of the aotor, that could have been overlooked. But 
Mr. McCullough’s acting only served to point the conventionality 
of the words. His utterance became mechanically alow and 
laboured, but was never husky. The working of his eyes only 
called attention to the absence of tears. 

It would, of course, be unjust to judge the aotor by his per- 
formance in this act, though a failure to avail himself of the op- 
portunities it affords is not a hopeful sign of what is to follow. 
And in all that does follow the impression produced by him is 
that he constantly falls far short of excellence. We do not deny 
that Mr. McCullough has studied his part carefully or that his 
elocution is generally good. But there is no indication of an 
intelligent conception of the character, still less of any originality. 
It is not only that he fails to oxpress emotion. That might be 
largely duo to deficient physical power. There is no sign of ori- 
ginal artistic intention. Throughout the one great scene 
of the fourth act, in which he has Buoh ample opportunities for 
producing a great effect, bis gestures were mechanical and his 
voice hard. There was none of the terrible wrath with which he 
should have cowed Oaius, or the withering sarcasm to be expected 
when ho taunts Appius Claudius. The trivial wrangle about the 
word “ fashion ” between Virginius and the Decemvir is made 
doubly trivial by Mr. McCullough. But the worst part of his 
acting was the way in which he kills his daughter. The actor’s 
bearing is ungraceful throughout, but hiB dolivery of the blow 
was ignoble. It is in keeping with the general absence of 
thoughtful artistic effort in M!r. McCullough’s acting that he has 
been unable to resist the temptation of being far too fine for bis part. 
With no apparent object, except to enhance his own personal im- 
portance, he consistently violates the simplicity of dress and sup- 
roundi ngs proper to the position of Virginius. The hero of the Roman 
legend is a poor freeman, who tills hiB own land. The Virginius 
of Mr. McCullough lives in a house too Bplendid in furniture and 
size for a wealthy Roman of the time. In the camp he wears a 
gilded cuirass and purple mantle, gaudy enough for an Imperial 
legate, and quite out of place on the back of a Republican centu- 
rion. All the tragedy of Virginius’s part is lost if he is not to re- 

£ resent the poor man suffering from the rich oppressor ; but at 
bury Lane he is as fine as Appius Claudius. 

Mr. ltyder, who played Dentatus, is the only one of the other 
actors ol‘ whom any good can be said. His Dentatus, though 
stagey, was on the whole satisfactory. If Mr. Ryder was the best 
of the company, by far the worst was Mr. Harris. His bearing, 
which was doubtless meant to be manly, was in the worst style 
of melodrama. Miss Cowell was pretty and sympathetic in the 
part of Virginia, but she was never anything more. She was equal 
to her part in the first two acts, but when the play required her 
to do something more than smile pleasantly, she was found 
wanting. There was nothing worthy of note in Mrs. Arthur Stir- 
ling’s Servia, except the clearness of her elocution. The perform- 
ance, it is only just to say, was loudly applauded. Those who 
understand the humours of the Drury Lnne pit and gallery may 
perhaps be able to explain why. 

The most striking feature of the revival of The Lady of Lyon* 
at the St. James’s is the acting of Mrs. Kendal. Her Pauline has 
the fault of being at times a little too lachrymose. When she 
oilers to accompany the husband she is beginning to love and has 
forgiven for his unworthy trick, her manner might with advantage 
bo a little more proud and resolute. In the fifth act her recital of 
her story is somewhat too much drawn out. But her imper- 
sonation is not the leas one of sustained excellence. She was 
graceful in the coquetry of the earlier lovo scenes with the sup- 
posed Prince ; but she was at her best in the trying scene in 
Claude’s, cottage. She indicated very finely the first dawning of 
her understanding of the truth, and passed into a bitter passiou of 
rage and sarcasm without losing for a moment the self-control 
necessary for a proper artistic rendering of the situation. Equally 
fine was her acting with the Widow Melnotte. The struggle 
between Pauline’s pride and her innate kindness while she is 
hesitating how she is to behave to the mother of the man whom 
she does not know whether she loves or not was indicated in its 
most delicate variations. The cottage scenes were also Mr* 
Kendal’s strongest point. He represented throughout the pas- 
sionate, fiery Southern nature of Melnotte with force enough to 
atone for the extreme incredibility of the character. There was 

S mthos in his parting from Pauline, and a sort of fierce 
in his dismissal of Beausdant. The best acting could 
j save the inflated language of Bulwer Lytton’s hero from 
sounding ridiculous, and Mr. Kendal was accordingly heavy at 
times. Perhaps he could not help being weighed down by the 
bombastic rhetoric. lie is weakest m the fifth act, when he 
to look sufficiently soldierly. Mr. Hare does the utmost for the 
smaller part of Colonel Damas. His bearing is at once well-bred 
and blunt; and he gave the Colonel’s well-known soliloquy on 
women with his usual spirit. Miss Louise Moodie made a very 
touching piece of aoting out of the part of the Widow Melnotte, 
and acted with a just mixture of simplicity and dignity. Mrs. 
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Gaston Murray waa less satisfactory aa Mme. Desohappelles, and 
tha Beauadant of Mr. T. N. Newman waa still more indifferent, 
fit contrived to be both too stiff and too noisy In his proposal of 
love to Pauline. 

It would be almost an impertinence to say that Mr. Gilbert’s 
41 New and original (esthetic opera 19 is full or clever rhymes, and 
baa passages of very genuine fan. These things are matters of 
course in his work. His peculiar ingenuity in contriving unex- 
pected and laughable situations Is perhaps as much shown in 
Patience as in any of his other writings, and it needs it all. The 
spectacle of the eealous satirist energetically killing the giant 
he has m&deis liable to grow a little ndiculous. Aesthetic young 
men and maidens bid fair to become good stock figures for laughter 
on our stage, and, like other popular types, will survive the 
•original. Already no chorus is complete in any new farce without 
« pale-faced, long-haired young man, with his hat on the back of 
bis head and a flower as big as a frying-pan in his hand. The 
author is apparently not without an uneasy sense that his satire 
Is being spent on the empty air. A note on the programme informs 
us that the “ Management considers it advisable to state that tho 
libretto of this opera was completed in November last.” Perhaps 
this is meant to explain certain references to the invincible British 
uniform ; but it may also show that Mr. Gilbert has an uneasy 
consciousness that the work he has set himself to do has been a 
little overdone since that date. The (esthetic young man of satire 
with three theatres and a weekly paper all to himself » threaten- 
ing to become a nuisance. The remarkable creature has never 
been seen out of the pages of Punch by the audience who laugh at Mr. 
Grossmith’s very funny acting. The “very deloctable, highly respects 
able threepenny-bus young man,” who delights in new slang, has 
every reason to be obliged to Mr. Du Maurier and bis dramatic 
rivals for enlarging his copious vocabulary. They have seriously 
affected the supremacy of the music-hall. 

The artificial satire of Patience is, in fact, the weakest side 
of the pioce. The “ twenty love-sick maidens” who transfer their 
affections from Bunthorno to Grosvenor threaten more than once 
to become tedious, in spite of Mr. Sullivan's pretty music and Mr. 
Gilbert's clever verse. The audience laughed, ns they would at 
any breakdown, at the excellent fooling of the Duke, Colonel, and 
Major in their ossthotic dress and “ early-English ” attitudes. They 
laughed, too, at Mr. Grossmith when he sang how if “ you are 
anxious for to shine in tho high aesthetic line,” you must, among other 
follies, “walk down Piccadilly with a poppy ora lily,” with the con- 
fidence of people who had a good safe opportunity. They knew all 
about that lily. But we hoard tho heartiest laughter at passages 
which had nothing to do with the “ high (esthetic line.” The Major’s 
cramp was most effective. The Duke, who suddenly took us all 
back to tho good old bonton road of satire on snobbery, was 
immensely enjoyed by a house keenly alive to the value of dukes. 
Messrs. Grossmith and Barrington were most effective when they 
were burlesquing not Maudle, but the well-worn follies of melo- 
drama. Mr. Grossmith was very funny us Bunthorne, when ho 
threatens to launch a “nephew’s curse” on the bead of Grosvenor, 
and was deservedly applauded ; but both tho author and the 
audience had lost all sight of tho (esthetic craze at that moraont. 
In one passnge, where tho intention of ridicule was more obvious, 
it wholly failed of its effect. Reginald Grosvenor, tho All-Right, 
having renounced his artistic affectations, becomes an “ every-day 
young mau,” nud persuades the maiduns who adore him to become 
u every <Jay ” in manner and appearance. Their happy change to 
“ prettily pattoriug, cheerily chattering every-day young girls * is 
signalized by their entry in dresses of tho loudest colours, 
dancing in a manner which is certainly in marked contrast to 
their farmer languor. As n matter of taste they wero in 
A better state while still “love-sick maidens.” The heartiest 
laughter of the evening was not of a kind which can have 
been pleasing to tho friendly critics who are so fond of 
dwelling ou the purity of Mr. Gilbert’s work. Nothing dolighted 
the audience more thnn the scone between Patience and Grosvenor 
in the second act, with its very perceptible under-current of dis- 
agreeable suggostiveness. Lady Jane, too, pleased hugoly by her 
recitative and song at tho loginning of the same act. Tho 
humour of this passage consists entirely in its smart rhymes on 
the trumpery scandals of the toilette- table. Throughout the 

whole piece there are timid approaches, not always of n very 
.skilful character, to the tone of thoso naughty foreign opura-boufles 
At which Mr. Gilbert’s admirers ore bo shocked. As regards the 
literary workmanship of the piece, it has undoubted cleverness in 
many passages*, but the trick of saying very ordinary things back- 
wards to produce n start or suggest what the writer does not care 
to say is becoming an affectation quite ns silly and not nearly bo 
jpretty as Bunthorne’s lily. 

The undoubted success of Patience is largely due to Mr. 
Sullivan's music. He must share the credit with the prevailing 
popular craze that all sensible people are bound to laugh at 
restheticism j but even so, euough remains to make a very real 
success far him. His songs will, it is probable, be sung when 
the professed motive of the opera has become unintelligible. 
In the duet between Patience And Grosvenor the beauty of the 
music is very far above the trivial intention of the verse. There 
is a genuine melancholy charm in Lady Jane’s song, “ Silvered 
is the ra en hair,” of which, as we have already hinted, the 
words are offensive. The music, though occasionally suggesting 
repetitions of the composer's own work, and at times imitations 
of other masters, is always lively. Of the actors wo have 
left ourselves little room to speak. The most strikingly original 


performance of the whole was Miss Alice Barnett’s w Lady Jane," 
which was in the best style of farce, very comic, and controlled 
by fairly good taste. Mr. Grossmith was amply funny, and passed 
from lackadaisical affectation to most exaggerated melodrama with, 
humorous effect The attitude and voice he assumed to inffom 
Patience that he waB a “ cursed thing " were admirable, so were- 
his tones when assuring her that he was not so bilious as b» 
looked, and had a great deal of “ innooent fun in him." Mr. 
Barrington was less varied as Grosvenor, but he sang the song of 
the “ Silver Ohum ” with good effect. We may point out that 
the dance of Grosvenor and Bunthorne in the second act wan 
much too like a certain dance on the deck of n.M.S. Pinafore . 
Miss Braham mode a very pretty Patience, and sang with good 
expression and a fresh voice. The scenery in both acts waa 
charming, and so was the grouping of the chorus. Perhaps tho 
first tableau was also the best. 

The ’Arry element is again asserting itself in comic criticism. 
A contemporary, for whose antecedents we have a deserved respect, 
devotes much space to Mr. Irving's Doricourt in The Belief 
Stratagem , and this is what is said of it:-— The business is as stupid 
as that of Shakepeare’s Taming of the Shrew , “ which, because it 
is the Bard’s, must be an excellent comedy.” The space devoted 
to illustration is not sufficient, “ it being as much as we can do to 
get in his legs comfortably.” A deserving recognition of artistic 
merit by a great University is amusingly alluded to, and the sug- 

S tation is made that LL. stands for “ Long Lanky," and D for 
oricourt. Miss Terry is the “ Tooost too-too ” ; and tho critic, 
with a remarkable sense at once of humour and fitness, proceeds 
to burlesaue tho dying words of the greatest of England 1 * naval 
heroes. Yet this is not a journal of the gutter Bpecies. But, after all, 
’Arry is not tho arbiter of public taste, and it is possible that 
before long there may be a demand for a comic journal. 


REVIEWS. 

\ 


FORNERON’S HISTORY OF PHILIP If.* 

TJWEN bad it been possible for an author of so very marked an 
JLLi idiosyncrasy as that displayed by M. Forneron to take upthe- 
broken threads of a narrative begun by anothor hand, a new history of 
the reign of Philip II. could hardly have incorporated in itself tho lat® 
Mr. Prescott’s half-accomplished work. Twenty y earB, or thereabouts, 
have passed Bince, with a soul above circumstance, the high-minded 
American historian produced his unfinished account of a reign 
which he could still describe as open ground for writers in the English 
tongue, while neither at home in Spain nor elsewhere had the sub- 
ject been comprehensively treated in any book of European reputa- 
tion. In a valuable bibliographical appendix to one of the volumes 
now before us, M. Forneron speaks of Watson’s history, of which 
Robertson’s masterpiece was of course tbe parent, as sharing with 
the much earlier Life of Philip by Gregorio Leti the claim to 
having “ contributed most to substitute legends for facts ” in con- 
nexion witli its theme ; perhaps a word might have been put in, 
as regards at least one episode, on behalf of the ingenious AbbdSt. 
Real. Meanwhile, since Prescott’s death, much now material has 
been discovered or digested in Spain and in other countries, more 
especially in Belgium ; and though it is not to be Anticipated that 
the general vordict of mankind upon Philip II. and his statecraft 
will undergo any very material alteration, yet history is far from 
having said its last word concerning many ovents and characters 
of his extraordinary reign. 

If, however, M. Forneron is right (which we certainly suspect 
him to bo), there is in at least one European country no very" 
general desiro to hear the truth told about Don Felipe il prudent e f 
however abundantly it may of late have been told there. Thaf 
Spanish nation 

qui b V at inoarndc un moment dans Philippe II.. no so plait pas h entendre 
jugcr son prince: avec urns admiration onihrageuae, ellc pardonne en lul 
sos propras t rave re, piduS edrdmonieuae, item) ftilcncieuac, patience in do- 
lente; elle excuse ce vice de temporisation nmniaque que les lnorolisten 
contemporalns reprochent encore A rudininistration cspagnole, et ne pent 
parvenir & regretter que les “ ciioscs d’Espaguc ” soient organisees dans ua 
ordre quelqucfois pou iogique. 

Most undoubtedly Philip might have been characterized in tho 
same words in which one of our later Elizabethans characterizes 
the Spanish nation, as “ proud, and in his pride unsociable ” : no 
calamity, no opposition, whether from a Pope or from a people, 
could affect his belief in tho infallibility of his own judgment, or 
disturb a self-consciousness which the servility of contemporary 
sovereigns had flattered to the top of its bent. Procrastination, 
on the other hand, was tho bane of his government. The revolt 
of the Netherlands was due to tho continued presence there of the 
Spanish troops; Philip had undeniably meant to take them away, 
but his slowness iu carrying out his own intentions caused the 
delay which iu the end* led to his greatest political loss. Tho 
fruits of the most glorious success of his reign, the victory of 
Lepauto, were forfeited for the same reason. On this occasion 
jealousy of Don John may have co-operated, but it was quite in 
the nature of things that Philip ana bis secretaries should do 
nothing, while the Turks had a new armada at sea »ix mouths 

• Jliiloire de PhWppe IT, Par II. F. Forneron. Tomes i and ii. Faria. 
i88x. 
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lifter thei^ defeat. There are other features m the chapter and 
disposition of Philip peculiarly sympathetic to his countrymen-- 
among them one on which we should not have greatly 
‘-Cawd to dwell, did it not moke itself extremely pro- 
iriinent in M. Forneron’s pages. Silent and sombre from 

his youth up, incapable of friendship or of conjugal devotion, 
Philip was in wanton amorousness no unfitting ruler of a people 
which about his time was to see clothed in a literary form the 
National type of Don Juan Tonorio. A revengeful spirit may 
halve dictated the charge of bigamy brought against him by 
' 'William of Orange \ ana the story of the bastards bom to him 
" In England while Queen Mary was besieging heaven for the ful- 
filment of her hopes may be mere scandal. His supposed personal 
' intrigue with the Princess of Eboli has been shown by recent 
' tesearches (n6ted at the timo in these columns) to bo a fiction ; and 
we cannot suppose M. Fomeron serious whon ho all hut insinuates 
“that there was something wrong between King Philip , and 

* (Horrtscimm t‘cf creates) his sistor- in-law. our * English Elizabeth. 

. But enough remains of well-authenticated infidelities to show 
"that Philip in this respect as greatly reserablod his father 

Charles V. as he differed from him m many others. It is perhaps 
ttlore of a novelty to find that the servant whose unrelenting 
cruelty struck oven his master as impolitic — the Duko of Alva — 

' was likewise a true Spaniard of his times in his Amours. When, 

* nearly sixty years of age, he was starting on his terrible errand 
for the Netherlands, ho was “ so much in love with Doha Maria 

"ManrlqUe that be has no hour of repose but when ho has seen her, 
which is as often as possible.” 

* * Our readers will have already perceived that M. Fomeron is not 
’ One of those historians who scorn the M intimacies ” of, their 

strtdy ; and, indeed, among the authorities cited by him wo are 
not surprised more than once to come across one often more 
trustworthy than discreet — the Siour do Brantdiue. On this head 
we must confine ourselves to observing that the genius und learn- 
ing of Michelet palliate in him indulgence in a tendency which in 
a lesser writer is apt to ofiund and family to disgust. Physiology 
may bo occasionally called in n9 an aid to historical inquiry ; but 
no reader is bound to submit to a perusal — in a modern tongue 
too — of the ordonnanccs dc Monsieur Purgon . One of the 
greatest of English scholars Baid of tho greatest of English his- 
torians that “ u rage for indecency pervades his whole work ” ; 
and M. Forneron is welcome to the advantage of a comparison 
which, from one point of view at least, cannot bo said to be out of 
place. 

Though in the rather magniloquent exordium of his proface M. 
Forneron couples France and Spain os joint apostles and champions 
of 4t Latin civilization,” he finds opportunities enough for exhibit- 
ing in the course of lira narrative a more robust species of senti- 
ment than ethnological affinities usually prove capable of sustaining. 
A French historian of a period in which the rulers of France 
cringed before a neighbour whom they could neither wheedle nor 
thwart may be allowed it few passing reflections on the chances 
missed by liis country in tlio evil days when all the elements of 
internal strife combined to weaken and distract it. What a lino 
opportunity, exclaims M. Forneron, was offered by the jealousies 
between Lutherans and Calvinists in tho Netherlands about tho 
year 1562 for Franco, “ do se rattacher 1' Artois et le Hainaut”! 
And how blind we were, at a fctill more critical date ten years 
later (on the eve of the St. Bartholomew), not to understand our 
complex task, which was brieliy lids — to “ make sure of the good- 
will of England, of the alliance of tho Lutheran princes of Ger- 
many, of the confidence of the French Calvinists, and then to seize 
the French provinces of the Netherlands, and to partition the 
» others between England and the 1 1 ouso of Nassau.” Such patriotic 
speculations are legitimate, if useless ; but wo feel bound to pro- 
test very strongly against tho tone, nothing short of insult- 
ing, in which M. Forneron, as if ho were composing chants 
w<Fun soldat , instead of a sober history-book, thinks fit to ex- 
press ’his hatred of anything and everything German. On an 
early page we learn (with qualified satisfaction nt the left- 
banded compliment included in tho passage), how, though it was 
only when seeing them looting St. Quentin tlmt Philip came com- 
pletely to judge the Germans *• in all their moral inferiority,” ho 
had for some time previously been wont to 

t&nolgncr 1’ impression que lui inspirnit. le contrite entre left tftrea gros- 
siers cl les Espugiu>ls s au milieu il nvnit sieves On no I’enfen- 

ilalt que vmiter TEspngnc et le* Khpugnols : <-e n'Jtnit jxnnt etraitesse tie 
Vary twit national, mats simple sentiment dr la superior i ti dv rare; car lorsquo 
hicntOt il va so trouver en presence des Anglais, il saura npprecior lehrs 
qualify*, chcrchcr lew Cstime, compmulro lug ineriteB de cotte nation, si 
dilVerentft de ceux dos peoples umridionaux. Au&d il devint tout a lait 
odieux nux Allcmiuida, qui so seutirent meprisds. 

It may be a purely historical corroboration of this fine impulse of the 
Spanish blood that Mary Queen of Scots refused the band of the 
unlucky Archduke Charles, inspired by the instinct of delicate 
afid noble descent with disgust (imparted at secondhand) con 
Aotlibre nacido m AUmania . But it is as futile in one sense to de- 
predate the German ideal of chivalry as it is in another to sneer 
At the ponderousness of German wit, if the reason for all this 
’causticity appears on tho surface. By way of additional insult, 
M. Burner on, in general so far as we have observed a correct 
blunders with contemptuous indifference so soon as he 
Crosses the Rhine. It is popsibly a fagon ds purler (though a mis- 
leading in'e) .to count the prosperity ot the 11 signiory of Embden ” 
among the “riches of the Netherlands.” It is certainly a mere 
calling of homes to designate the molher of Don John of Austria 


as a “cr&tyre vulgdre/ 1 though Motley wenfc a Step fur&AT 1® 
turning hep. info a washerwoman. But tohptophpffb* 

discovery of an'Elector of Bavaria more than halfaoenu before 
the creation of a Bavarian electorate, oraxplAinthe desqnrapn of 
Maurice of Saxony (the father of f 1 cette Alle ma ade owfolpte /’ 
'William pf Orange’s second wife) qp the “yrsroiV champion 4e 
la Reforms”! — * 

In general, however, as we have said, M. Forneron creates theim- 
presalon of a writer careful of his facts, and we have no disposition 
to dwell upon one or two other details which we had noted as 
questionable. His style is terse and incisive, and the Arrangement 
of kiB book is at least lucid, though at times a* abrupt in its 
transitions from subject to subject as wore the piles of State papers 
through which King Philip imperturbably plodded in the, JSsoAnsL 
No section of the two volumes before us — unless it he ths-teriUng 
one on the Inquisition in Spain under ,Philip-Tsheds any viry 
great amount of new light on the story of the reign ; , but thspisre 
certainly successful in giving additional vividness to many of A* 
strango episodes of which they treat, and of which poetry and 
fiction themselves seem incapable of heightening Aa pathos or the 
horror. Such is notably the case with the story of. Philip’s 
English consort, the sole happiness of whose life might almost he 
said to have consisted in its last illusion. M. Forneron has net, 
we think, misread her character, in which there was assuredly fcn 
element of the heroic, not the less so because in her okoutnsteneeo 
gave a fanatical turn to her inborn Tudor self-will. The opposition 
of tho Commons hastened her declaration of readiness to marry 
Philip; and neither tho caution of the Emperor nor the Apathy of 
tho Pope coulc^ prevent her from carrying out her great task of 
reconciliation with Rome. As she stood firm against the .attempt 
of Wyatt (surely, by the way, it is an exaggeration to say of him 
lkp.t, had he succeeded, history would count few names aa illustrious 
as hlSl), so her persistence broke through the nets of the intrigues 
of Nooilles. On the authority of Granveile these intrigues are 
stated by M. Forneron to have included a device which savours 
rather of tho court of another Mary — the introduction among 
the Queen’s suite of an irresistible Neapolitan, whom, however, 
tho Spanish ambassador contrived to have clapped in prison 
before ho had obtained an interview; whereupon the Italian, 
a very determined and objectionable personage, believing himself 
perfectly sure of victory, refused to quit the country, when ho 
was offered his liberty. Tho connexion between the sinking of 
Queen Mary’s hopes and the resumption of the persecutions in tho 
summer of 1555, noted by Burnet and insisted on by Mr. Froude, 
cannot, wo suppose, be called into question; but, though Mr. 
Froude is doubtless right in saying that Bishop Bonner neither 
was, nor deserved to bo, singled out for admonition as to want of 
energy, M. Forneron has assuredly no warrant for attributing the 
revival of the persecutions to his infiuence. 

The women, however, whom Philip married from motives of 
policy, or whom he made the playthings of an hour, were not 
those who exercised a real infiuence upon him and his actions. As 
such, M. Forneron justly recognizes the two Queens, Elizabeth of 
England find Catharine of Franco, different from one another in 
many respects, but alike in tho youthful experience of humiliations 
which had extinguished in them all sense of pity for tho humilia- 
tions they were to inflict in their turn. The most critical stogea 
in the relations between Philip and Elizabeth it remains for M. 
Forneron’s future volumes to narrate, but of Catharine de’ Medici, 
her character und her policy, his present account is remarkably 
lucid and instructive. Though her policy had no ideal, it had a 
purpose ; and the tenacity of her self-confidence is not leas striking 
than is her cruel, and at times blind, recklessness in the choice of 
means. As her affection for her offspring was certainly one of the 
redeeming features in her character, it is not perhaps wonderful 
that she should have flattered herself with the assurance that she 
would rule Philip of Spain by means of the child of fourteen, 
whom she delivered over into the bonds of that Spanish 
etiquette to which Elizabeth of Valois was almost literally 
to full a victim. So far as tho relations between France and Spain 
wero concerned the experiment had no material results ; but a few 
years later Catharine was busy, with the aid of the amiAble Span* 
ish Queen her daughter, in scheming for the marriage of the sickly 
Don Carlos— a boy of sixteen — to her second daughter, Margaret 
— a child of eight. It was the radically unprincipled nature of 
Catharine’s policy which, after it had closely knit the bonds of 
friendship between Spain and the chief objects of her jealous fears, 
the Guises (towards whom, asM. Forneron shows, Philip’s attitude* 
had at first been hostile), led her into the greatest blunder as well aa 
crime of her career, the Massacre of St. Bartholomew. The account. 
whi6h M. Forneron gives of the origin 'of the massacre agrees 
with that now usually accepted as correct ; but he shows with 
special force how not even the Papal Nuncio at Paris was deceived 
as to the real intentions of the authors of the crima— Catharine 
aud Anjou. “ The Pope,” he confidentially observed to the Span- 
ish Ambassador, “ bos had processions held in honour of whnthu 
happened to the Admiral and his adherents, which amazes me; 
for the rest, it is partly my ownfoult ; for at first I imagined, on 
seeing the killing of these Huguenots, that the object was to serve 
the interests of religion ; but I have since perceived that the pur- 
pose simply was to get rid of inconvenient rivals and to recover a 
firm seat in the saddle without an adversary remaining in the 
realm. . Of this I have sent tardy information/ As for Philip, ho 
thoroughly agreed with his ambassador that the indignation excited 
in England by the m a ss a cr e furnished an excellent opportunity 
for creating an embroglio between that country and France ; 
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life to degenerate into feebleness and “fuss,* hwj|»ffea tobring 
the complimentary adjective of Hanoverian societ^pKito its present 
contempt. For the convenience and consistency of the story a 
similar marriage had been introduced two generations earlier ; and 
the neat, precise, self-indulging old bachelor, Uncle Henry, is 
meant to stand in contrast with hie coarse and overbearing 
nephew, and in somewhat of sympathy with the milder, and any- 
thing but independent, nature of Harry, who can work well and 
faithfully when he is well cared for, but who has no notion of 
standing alone. The coarser grain of Ralph Joscelyn reappears in 
two married sons, hard, vulgar, monev-loving and money-making, 
who stand rather in the background, but are not without effect m 
the picture. They have nothing “of mother in them”; and the 
timid nervous woman regards them with a silent and bewildered 
wonder that they can really be her own “boys” at all. 
But the central figure in tho group is that of Joan, 
the eldest daughter ; and upon her Mrs. Oliphant has 
bestowed great pains with singular success. She has nothing 
of the heroine about her, either in her physical or mental character- 
istics ; she is simply a notable housewife, plain, homely, and thirty, 
consigned by the general consent of the household to tho limbo of 
old maidhood, and so honestly accepting the condition that she 
does not know what to think of it, and is more amused than 
elated, when the thriving and business-like Philip Selby, half 
engineer and half farmer, makes his straightforward offer of a 
borne. Joan is as graphically described as the well-to-do childless 
mistress in her own house ns when she is doing more and better 
work than any servant in her father's ; and the strength of Ralph’s 
nature, even to the outbreaks of his domineering temper, which 
from time to time in Joan's household management, and 
ighten Philip Selby from his quest, is thoroughly tempered 
by the pervading gentleness which she has inherited from her 
mother, like whom, too, she discovers with some perplexity that 
she is capable, when her feelings are moved, of herself 41 making 
a fuss.” In Lydia, the youugcr daughter, who is apparently 
meant to exhibit the complementary character of the mother's 
grace and sweetness, strengthened by the father's energy, we doubt 
whether the author has been as entirely successful. Liddy’s per- 
formance does not come up to the level of her rather boastful 
promise, and she loses her head for a timo in what should 
Lave been the crisis of her effort, after a fashion for which 
we can find no excuse in any agitation or conflict of feeling arising 
from another source. The embryo baronet is too evidently 
wooden, and Liddy's management of .her affairs with him too 
calmly practical, for any allowances which might otherwise be 
made for such a disturbing influence. Mr. Bbnainy and Rita, 
though they occupy a good deal of space, in the second volume 
especially, are characters subordinate to the main current of the 
story, and pf them it need only be Baid that they are sketched 
gracefully and, except only in the instances already mentioned, 
without much exaggeration. Of tho amiable little Italian, Paolo, 
we had fully intended to say a good word, but as we read steadily 
onward we found him a bore, and reluctantly abandoned tho 
design. 

In the domestic utterances of an uneducated and angry farmer 
a good deal may necessarily be loft to tho reader’s imagination ; 
and the Scotchman who gave the brief report of Buch a manner of 
discourse by saying that tne gentleman 44 stood in the middle of 
the road and swore at lairge,” should have provided our lady 
novelists with a very convenient formula. Tho perpetual reitera- 
tion of the words “ dashed ” and “ blanked,” which Mrs. Oliphant 
has substituted for it, is not convenient, and is more than a little 
wearisome. A wore careful attention to the minor details of stylo 
and construction would have made Ha < n t y Joscelyn altogether 
pleasant reading ; and we trust that the author will not grudge 
the needful labour when she writes her next story. 


BUDGE'S HISTORY OF ESARHADDON.* 


and different sequences, not only to Individual kings/ but to 
whole dynasties. The extremely hard blows dealt oat ags&ait 
Orientalists by Sir Oornewall Lewis are perhaps not likely to 
be dealt oat again, for the simple reason that even in Assyrian 
and Egyptian history there is a certain amount of contemporary 
narrative, and that the restorers of that history have for the most 
part reached this later and surer ground. 

But the need of caution has not yet passed away; and without 
going further the title-page of Mr. fiudge’a volume seems to justify 
the remark. Of the objections broujpit against Canon Rawlins 
son’s Assyrian and Babylonian histones, one of the" strongest was 
that they were in great part the result of assumptions or in- 
genious conjectures or inferences from perilously slender premisses* 
The date of a monarch who bad been dead fbr perhaps a thousand 
years was determined by the words of a later sovereign, although 
the proof of contemporary registration for the vast interval 
between them was seemingly altogether lacking; and even of the 
best known kings our knowledge came apparently rather from their 
successors than from themselves. When, therefore, Mr. Budge 
describes bis book os “The history of Esarhaddon, ton of Senna- 
cherib, King of Assyria, translated from the cuneiform inscriptions 
upon cylinders and tablets in the British Museum collection," wa 
ore led to expect that tho narrative is drawn chiefly from the words 
of Esarhaddon himself. We cannot say that the expectation is 
fully realized. 

It is perhaps no exaggeration to say that the chief occupation of 
Assyrian despots was tlrnt of putting down rebellions and of attack- 
ing their neighbours. The results which follow these enterprises 
are often monotonously alike ; and in some cases the greatest of 
them seem to have made but little impression on those who 
should have had the best cause to remember them. Assyrian 
tradition ascribes to Somiramis the conquest of Ejgypt; and 
Egyptian tradition carries Sesostris in an unbroken career of 
success to the shores of the Caspian. But the traditions of Egypt 
and Persia know nothing or these victories of Sesostris or 
Somiramis, and Sir CornewAll Lewis laid stress on this silence as 
a strong proof that the supposed facts are really fictions. In bo 
saying he may have earned his doubts too fair ; but his words 
must do well weighed if we wish to determine the precise value 
of the utterances of Assyrian kings when they speak in their own 
persons and of their own achievements, and not leas when they 
speak of sovereigns as near to them even as their own fathers. 
Sennacherib, it seems, tells us nothing of the great catastrophe 
of the Assyrian army recorded in the Books of Kings and of 
Isaiah ; but there is not tho least reason for questioning the reality 
of a great disaster of which ho was probably not anxious to per- 
petuate tho memory. The enterprise which thus miscarried woe 
attempted with greater success by his son ; but it is strange that 
of this, the most important event of liis reign, our knowledge 
comes, not from his monuments, but from those of his son and suc- 
cessor Assur-bani-pal. Tho large and nearly complete cylinder of. 
Esarhaddon, of which Mr. Budge gives a copy transliterated into 
Roman letters, with a literal English translation, contains no 
notice of it. The tablet fragments referring to the Egyptian con- 
quests of Esarlmddoii, which were assigned by Mr. George Smith 
to the reign of that sovereign, Mr. Budge attributes to Assur- 
bani-pal, from whom we have a list of tho vassal princes said to 
have been appointed by Esarhaddon to rule over districts in 
Egypt. The list may probably be accepted as authentic, and tho 
appearance of several Egyptian names may show the political 
wisdom of the conqueror. Thus, while Esarhaddon has left us 
nothing on the subject, we have from his son the definite asser- 
tion : — 

Esarhaddon. King of the land of Assyria, the father, my begetter, 
had descended and had marched into the midst of it 
Tho defeat of Tirhukah, King of the land of Ethiopia, he had estab- 
lished and 
scattered his forces. 

The count ry of Egypt and the country of Ethiopia ho had captured, and 
to a countless (extent) spoiled (carried otf) its spoil. 



\ LL genuine historical records have their value, ^and no history, 
jl \. . be it ever so wearisome, is wholly lacking in interest. 
Still it is useless to epeak of all history os if it had an equal 
value, or to represent that of the Eastern world generally as 
repaying the toil of the student not less liberally than the history 
of the West. The attempt to claim the same importance for the 
one as for the other has led tho studonts of European history to 
regard with undue suspicion the reading* which are from time to 
timo laid before them from tbe annals of the great empires of the 
Eastern world. For the injustice which may thus have been 
done to them ABsyriologists and Egyptologists have partly to 
blame themselves. It can scarcely hie said that they have in all 
cases observed the laws of proportion in their work, that they 
have drawn with suflicient clearness tho line which separates 
legitimate inference from vague conjecture, or even that they have 
realized for themselveB and conscientiously discharged the duties 
of the historian. Students who were reaping the rioh harvest 
presented in tho historical literature of Greece or Rome or 
England were not much impressed by the researches which re- 
vealed to Baron Bunsen the era of the polarization of religious 
consciousness in the primary deposit of Sinism ; nor were they 
much attracted by a chionology which might be taken to pieces 
at the wUl of the manipulator and which assigned different dates 


* Tht Hintary of Emv U addon, 
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But, even without this testimony, the records left by Esarhaddon 
himself furnish abundant proof that his Bhort reign of only 
thirteen or fourteen years was rich in incidents, if inroads into 
neighbouring countries and tbe suppression of constant rebellions, 
all leading to nothing or to very little, make up a history much 
worth preserving. That he was admitted to share the sovereignty 
during the lifetime of his father is proved by the short document 
which is called the will of Sennacherib ; that, as a king, he was 
more humane, or at least less cruel, than his predecessor, we may 
fairly gather from tho sentences in which he speaks of himself as 
sparing the lives of conquered chiefs, and in some instances as re- 
storing them to their territories. With this the narrative of the 
restoration of Manasseh by his order to the throne of Jerusalem, 
iu the Books of Chronicles, is in complete harmony. From the 
large cylinder we have also a fully detailed narrative of tho incidents 
following the death of Sennacherib, which in the Jewish records 
are dismissed in a single sentence. The sons who are there said 
to have escaped into Armenia did not resign their claims to the 
throne without a struggle ; and the account which Esarhaddon 
gives of the battle of Kn&mirabbat, which decided the controversy, 
may, like Assur-hani-pal's narrative of the overthrow of Tirhakan, 
be regarded as 14 full and interesting." In other words, we 
have a few local and personal details. Esarhaddon tells us that 
his army marched to the field in spite of snow and storm ; and 
Assur-bani-pal tells us that he was walking in Nineveh when the 
tidings of Tirbakah’s invasion and conquest of Egypt made his 
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h«art groan end emote down hia liver. Ia each Seam the irnmb 
tto H»<rf the enemy. We rarely, pmhape new, get beyond such 
pictureej «4 from Asiatic despots we cannot well expect more. 


piotem ; end from Asiatic despots we cannot weu expect more. 
StiBL it h something to have an accurate catalogue of their several 
ml&teqr enterprises; and from Esarhaddon we have such a cata- 
logue ot his wars with Nabn-sb-napisti-eair. a son of Mexodaoh- 
Bsiadan, and of Ids expeditions against the Kings ofSidon, Oundi, 
and fiisa, in which his success may have equalled his heart’s desire. 
In the same way, We are told that he ran through with the sword 
the Whole army of the king of the Gimirrai (Kimmeriana or Cim- 
merians), and trampled upon the necks of the Kbilacci (Kilikians, I 
Cilldans). With the troublesome mountaineers of Daha he dealt 
even more trenchantly. He besieged, captured, and spoiled them, 
threw them down, dug them up, and burned them with fire. In 
other records Esarhaddon tells us of his operations against the 
revolted vessel king of the Arabian Edom, and against two 
Median chiefs whom he reduced to complete submission. But 
while he thus put down his enemies abroad, he was not less active 
at home, and ms prisoners were made useful in the great archi- 
tectural works which he added to the glories of Nineveh. Among 
these was his palace of alabaster ana cedar wood, adorned with 
broue statues of colossal size, ranged in avenues, the doors being 
covered with white silver and shining copper ; and to it he added 
“ a great plantation like that of the land of Amanus, which con- 
tained all spices and trees.*’ 

Mr. Budge's volumo thus completes the history of the three 
conseoutive kings, Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and Asaur-bani-pul, 
the histories of the first and the last of these having been given 
to the world by Mr. George Smith. Timt of Esarhaddon un- 
questionably brings before us a ruler of no small energy, and, bo 
far as we oan judge, of discretion equal to his energy j and we 
may fairly say of all of them, that we take the account which they 
give ub of their own achievements as substantially corroct. We 
may also give each king credit for ordinary veracity when he 
speaks of the exploit* of hie father. But there still remains the ] 
difficulty that the real historians of the world know little of thorn 
or of their doings. Thus the* most important event in the career 
of Esarhaddon was, by Canon Itawlinson’s admission, “ concealed 
from. Herodotus, and not known even by Diodorus ” ; but with 
the strange method which seems to characterize Aesyriology and 
Egyptology, the Camden Professor adds that “ it was no secret 
to the more learned Greeks, who probably found an account of the 
expedition in the great work of lierosus. It is to such assertions 
as these that we may ascribe the suspicions which still remain in 
the minds of those who do not profess to be Assyriologists and 
Egyptologists, but whose historical work mAkeB them utterly 
disinclined to admit conclusions reached in this way. Wo have 
now, it is true, the cylinders or tablets of Esarhaddon and his 
son ; but we may bo very sura that these were not seen except 
in the rarest instances either by learned or unlearned Greeks ; 
and we have the fact that, for all that was known to 
Herodotus, the memory of Esarhaddon’s Egyptian conquest 
had entirely died out in Egypt bofore bis time, and that no men- 
tion was made of it in the Persian archives which furnished the 
materials, we will not say for the history, but for the narra- 
tive of Otesias. It is ahsurd to suppose that that narrative, how- 
ever worthless it may he in itself, wus the creation of hia own 
brain ; on the contrary, it is conclusive proof that the Itojal parch- 
ments of the Persian kings contained a story very different from 
that which is told by Assyrian or Egyptian sovereigns. Tho 
legitimate conclusion is that we should not bo too eager to give 
credit to either the one or tho other. HerodotuB livod within two 
centuries of the date of Esorhaddon’s conquest, and ho knows 
nothing of it; Berosus lived some centuries later, and Abydeous, 
who quotes Berosue, is later still. But, in spite of all drawbacks, 
researches like those of Mr. Budge and of the late Mr. George 
Smith are substantial additions to our historical knowledge, and 
are bringing together a mass of materials which must be subjected 
to a systematic scrutiny and sifting, when there is reasonable 
warrant for assuming that the field of Assyrian records has been 
fully gleaned. When that task is done, it will bo found that 
students whose work has bun in tho more fertile region of 
European history will be ready to weigh the results impartially ; 
but Assuredly they will not allow that the credit which mAy be 
given to the words of Sennacherib and bis successors, when they 
speak of themselves, can be extended to their opinions About 
matters which even in their day related to distant ages. Thev 
will allow that Esarhaddon may have conquered, or re-conquered, 
Egypt, although Herodotus knows nothing about it : but they will 
not allow that the date of Iamidagon cau be fixed by citing first 
the words of Sennacherib, who tells us that he brought bAck from 
Babylon some images of gods which had been taken from 
Tiglathpileser more than four centuries earlier, and secondly the 
word* of Tiglathpileser, who speaks of the rebuilding of a temple 
which, when taken down sixty years before his own reign, had 
44 lasted 641 years from its foundation by Shamasvul, eon of Ismi- 

dijragi” 

AVe may add that not tho least valuable portion of Mr. Budge's 
volume is the vocabulary, which gives a grammatical analysis of 
every word in the text, with explanations of the geographical 
and mythological names occurring in it. 


4Atnx«r or* aonuranro un.* 

TNftmedays of etaolating libraries people with moet slender 
X pureee oan secure the peruMl of the latest published end most' 
fashionable works. All that is required to owe is sooeas to eve* 
the glories of Endymim is a little forethougR, tome patience, aadt 
an outlay of twopence. Under theee circumstances an apempti* 
preface to a book should count for a good deal. If a disappointed 
reader have not disbursed a guinea or a half in baring the 
work, but has compassed its perusal for twopence, he will charit- 
ably allow himself to be disarmed by a very modest Apology. The 
gallant and distinguished gentleman who rivet to the world in. 
twodmposing volumes the Story of a SMivr'e Life prefaces hia 
rift with not only a modest apology, but with an assuranoa that 


discounts any disappointment which tho purchaser with hia guinea^ 
or the hirer with his twopence, may subsequently experience. In 
our opinion, formed after diligent reading, the author possessed 
excellent material for the making of one entertaining ana instruc- 
tive volumo. As the work now stands it is a difficult print fat 
us, not being behind the scenes, to determine whether he in 
indebted most to the Court Circular , to the Army and Navy 
Gazette, or to some wonderful diary of his own, for the abnndanoc 
of incongruous detail which goes to make the two volumes. 

Our author was born in India on 1 ith J une, 1821. He is silent 
as to tho events of his career up to the age of fifteen months* 
when the future soldier made hiB first march. It was about that 
time apparently that the idea, destined to bear each fruitful con- 
sequences long after, of keeping a diary first suggested itself to bin 
mind. When eighteen months old he determined on coming 
home, and 44 embarked for England, the other passengers being, 
&c. It would not have been in keeping with the plan of the 
work had a correct list been omitted of those passengers who ac- 
companied the writer on his first voyage sixty yearn ago. On> 
arriving in England our author selected Olifton as his place of 
residence. Indeed “ the next year of my life was passedf princi- 
pally at Olifton.” When four years and eleven months old he re- 
moved to Coventry, where he was duly initiated into the mysteries 
of the triennial procession of Lady Godiva. This was 41 the chief 
attraction ” of the place. The general to be repudiates for the 
honour of the army tho notion that that pruriently inquisitive 
person known as 44 Beeping Tom ” was a soldier, and finds satis- 
faction in tho tradition that he w&b in all pro bability a tailor* 
But we must take at a jump succeeding years, during which pre- 
paratory schools were attended, and concerning which many pioue 
minutim are recorded, and follow the writer to Sandhurst 
Military College. There is a spirited and amusing account of the 
establishment as it was in those days. Times have altered, 
and the bullying and fagging then in vogue are, we are 
glad to BAy, now unknown. The rough boy material remains of 
course what it was, and the boys who smoked while other* 
watched, and watched while others smuggled spirits into oollege, 
who broke out of bounds, and got 44 chevied ” by highly moral, 
but rather stout and short-winded, sergeants, are many of them 
fathers of boys who are boing 44 chevied ” with equal ill sucoeea 
to-day. We get, as we had a right to expect, a long list of 
officers, professors, and others whom the author was privileged to- 
see, know, or hear of. One professor of that day, M. Oambiar, 
who had taught French for fifty years, having begun his duties 
just before or after Waterloo, died not long ago. It must be • 
great trial to any man to hoar his ota tongue knocked into * 
thousand formless shapes by successive scholastic tides for A con- 
secutive half-century. 

Cadet Ewart passed well out of Sandhurst, and was specially' com- 
mended for skill in surveying, an accomplishment wbicfrhe perfected 
later on when in the Benior department, and winch was destined to 
bring him under very favourable notice in the Crimea. He then 
joined a regiment. Where else but in this book may we hope to 
find a 44 correct card” of regimental sports, some of which took 
place thirty years ago ? Not only this, but the names of the 
winners, their rank, their corps, are religiously set forth with all 
circumstance. We know who won the long lumps and the high 
jumps, who tossod tho caber best ; and beyond this, we are given 
the names of those athletes who might have won but did 
not. Private Kiddie is handed down to the admiration of 
posterity in that he 44 gainld a large cheese placed at the top of 
a greased pole.” Our author himself was leas successful on this 
occasion. 44 A most irritating and obstinate donkey entered by 
myself under tho name of 4 Lucy Long ’ ” for a race where 44 officers 
rode ns jockeys, with ladies' bonnets on,” preferred to go exactly in 
the opposite direction to the goal ; and the consequence was that 
donkey 44 Neddy Bray” and -donkey 44 Jack Slowboy” cumin 
before 44 Lucy Long * — thirty years ago. It is. however, when 
we arrive at reminiscences of war and dinners, that we p erce i ve 
the full advantages of keeping a compendious diary. After a 
battle we get a gazette, with roll of killed and wounded ; and, 
that there may be no mistake, a double, and sometimes a treble, 
list is provided — not, as we perceive, in all cases quite correctly. 
But, at home as he thoroughly is in a good fight, the general be- 
comes enthusiastic over a good dinner. The bandsmen who played 

* The Story of a Soldier** Lif*l or, Ptae* War, and Metiay. My 
Lieut-General John Alexander Ewart, C.B., Aide-de-Camp to the Queen 
1 from 1850 to 187a. a vola. London : Sampson Low Sc Co. z88z. 
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n will and tills rugged demeanour were compatible with 
the strictest sense of obedience to high civil authority, and 
with that tenderness and chivalrous deference to the female sex 
whiph it Is the fashion to characterize rb belonging exclusively 
to the old school. Like most successful commanders, Campbell 
had attentively studied the feelings and wishes of the private 
soldier, and was familiar with the humblest regimental dutios. 
It is impossible to doubt that he was devoted to his pro* 
fession, and yet we are startled to find in his journal and 
letters Repeated evidence of a desire for a quiet life. Once lie 
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his spirit 41 is broken by disappointment.” To him 44 success or 
miscarriage in the struggle of professional life have become empty 
sounds ” : he is getting too old for “ the amusements ond conver- 
sation of youths ” at mess ; he wants to get home from India, 
44 away from the details of military command, of which I have 
become very tired, and with which, when neglected by tboso under 
me, I find I have no longer the temper or patience to boar as I 
ought”; and much more to the samo effect showing that mere 
ambition had no place in his creed. There was, we fully believe, 
no humbug in these jottings of his diary. Well-regulated and, 
frugal, he. managed to live on his pay and allowances; he never 
but once in his life put bis name to u hill ; extravagance at mess j 
he always discouraged by example and precept ; and, when higher ' 
emoluments and a pension of 2,000/. a year might have tempted 
him to enjoyment and display, his greatest plensuro was to provide 
for his 'surviving sister und to make substantial presonts to rela- 
tives and friends. 

It is tolerably clear from his experiences in the Crimea that, at 
one time, he was for some reason not very favourably viewed in 
high quarters. It is still a subject for discussion in military circles 
whether he was not unjustly superseded by the nomination of Sir 
William Oodrington to the chief command. But, in any case, an 
offer to a general of his capacity and services in the height of the 
campaign, that he should leave tbo post of power and danger and 
take the command of Malta, can only be characterized ab a studied 
insult. No wonder that, after this offer and bis supersession, he 
was only persuaded to return to his post by a few gracious words 
from the Queen and tbo Prince Consort. We wish Q on oral 
Sbadwell had given us one or two more sayings like the reply to 
her Majesty 44 that he would serve under a corporal, if she wished 
it." It is evident, as Friar Tuck said to the Black Knight after 
their carouse, that all men have their enemies ; for no ono not 
wishing to injure Campbell could have misrepresented his 
acquirements to Lord Palmerston, who broke out at a dinner- 
party, on hearing him address a foreigner correctly, 44 Why, Sir 
Colin, they told me you could not speak French.’ 1 It may be 
remembered that, in the beginning of the war, much stress had 
been laid by Lord Raglan’s friends on his high-bred manners 
and his ability to converse with St. Arnaud and Oanrobert in 
their own tongue. Possibly it may have been thought un- 
likely that a raw Highland lad, sent into the army at sixteen, 
could know anything of any tongue but broad Scotch, or 
Lord Palmerston may have been purposely deceived. But the 
very reverse was the truth. Campbell spoke French fluently aud 
with a good accent. General Vinoy bocame one of his fast 
friends. He saw milch of General Della Marmora, and made 
some progress in Italian. Spanish, from early opportunity in the 
Peninsula, he could both read and talk, and he had acquired some 
knowledge of German besides. It is interesting, too, to find that 
a soldier, bred almost entirely in the mess-room and the barrack, 
could find time after the second Sikh war to write to a clerical 
friend about the HydaBpes and Alexander the Great, his pas- 
sage of the river and the defeat of Porus. It muBt bo satis- 
factory to antiquarians to know that Sir Colin thought he had 
positively identified a huge island which deceived the Macedonian 
into thinking he had reached the left bank of the Indus, and 
that English soldiers crossed the river on mustucka or inflated 
skins, crossed it as Greeks had two thousand years before. A 
biographer might be pardoned for making some capital out of this 


biographer might be pardoned for making some capital out of this 
incident; and, like Macaulay on Warren Hastings, who after 
Nunkoomat's trial, calmly wrote to Dr. Johnson about Janes's 
Persian grammar and the history and traditions of India, we might 
wonder how a tough old general of division should think of Porus 
and Alexander, when he had recently been pursuing Dost Mahomed 
and the Afghans in headlong rout to the entrance of the Khyber 
• Phss* ■ 


actually happ^nd to Campbell, first with Lord Dalhousie and 


himself to the amount of supplies or number 6f forces requis ite t* 
storm passes and reaoh rebellious villages, or to questkms of pong 
strategy, neither the Board nor the Governor-General would haVO 
said a word. But he ought to have remembered that the policy or 
impolicy of a particular expedition is a question entirely for the 
Governor-General in Council, in communication with his civil and 
political functionaries. If the Commander-In-Chief has anything 
to urge for or against this part of the subject, hd must urge II 
as a member of the Supreme Council and not as Head of th* 
General Sbadwell does not quote the full text of Lord 
eh celebrated letter, pointing out the vital distinction 
between a political necessity and a strategic movement. But 
there is no doubt of the soundness of the rule under wbiqn the 
civil department decides on the necessity for an expedition and the 
military department states the number of troops essential for it* 
success. That Colin Campbell overstepped the limit of hi* 
authority, those who have read the whole correspondence can 
have no doubt. Indeed, his own letter to Sir Charles Napier, iwh* 
uuder the strained relations between himself and the Governor* 
General was not the most judicious of referees, concedes virtually 
tho whole point at issue. It is not for the Horse Guards, or 
for any commander of division anywhere, to write abont th* 
“ cruel injustice” of a punitive expedition against mauraudere 


which has been determined on by a Minister of State or a Viceroy*. 
It is satisfactory to note that Lord Dalhousie, in a subsequent 
despatch, recorded his high sonse of Campbell’s 94 ability and 
sterling soldierly qualities " ; and doubtless this warning had not 
lost its effect when, six yean afterwards, the highest civil and 
military authorities advocated diametrically opposite views. Th* 
garrison of Lucknow, it will be remembered, was succoured by 
Outram and Havelock in September 1857, and finally was brought 
off* in safety by Campbell in the November following. The reoo* 
very of the city, before which Outram stood at nay for four 
months, was reserved for operations on a gigantic scale in March 
1858. Campbell, after driving out the rebels from Dilkooshar and 
the Kaiser Bagh, wanted to reorganize the whole province of 
Oudh and to let Rohilcund alone for the next four or five months* 
Lord Canning, with sound political instinct, saw clearly that in 
Oudh, which had only been annexed some fifteen months before 
the Mutiny, a little more or less of anarchy was comparatively un* 
important, while to leave Rohilcund unassoiled would be fatal to* 
our name and supremacy in all Upper India. Rohilcund had been 
under our peaceful sway for more than fifty years. It contained 
a largo portion of well-affected Hindus who looked to us for early 
countenauce and support. In Oudh, Talookdars and soldiers had 
been all along against us. Then, too, Bareilly, the capital of Rohil- 
cund, had been the scene of shameful outrages, ana Englishmen 


treasury. For ten months after this tragedy tho rebels had held 
undisturbed possession of this garden of Upper India. Wearequit* 
positive that Lord Canning’s opinion of the ill effects of delay in 
the Rohilla quarter was shared by every administrator of ex- 
perience and by the whole Anglo-Indisui community. It i* 
creditable to Campbell that he carried out a policy not his own in 
a loyal spirit, and though his biographer maxes a faint attempt to* 
prove him right, from the trouble experienced in dispersing rebel* 
in the Doab, in Goruckpore, in Behar, and in Oudn itself, Lord 
Canning here acted just as Wellesley or Dalhousie would hav* 
dono in his place. Success is the true test, and the result of 
Lord Canning’s views, ob carried out by Campbell and his abl* 
lieutenants over a very wide field, was tho complete pacification 
of the Bengal Presidency by the beginning of 1859, or in ten month* 
after the recapture of Lucknow. 

To a subsequent and a more serious emergency Campbell wa* 
fully equal. Tho English soldiers, who had just quelled one 
mutiny, were very nearly getting up another of their own. When 
the Government of India was transferred from the East India. 
Company to the Crown, the soldiers of the former conceived them- 
selves entitled to claim a free discharge or a bounty on re-enlist- 
ment. Here was a plain question not confused with politics, and 
Campbell, who thought the 'claim just, recommended concession* 
His opinion was overruled, but ultimately, and in a great measur* 
owing to his tact, judicious management, and the publication of 
a General Order to the troops, the incipient rebellion was quiddy 
put down. But seven thousand men chose to take their dieohiqa 
and we well remember how the mere prospect of a 44 white mutiny” 
sent a chill to the hearts of administrators whose calm trust in our 
political supremacy had not been shaken by the loss of Delhi or 
dv the Massacre or Oawnpore. 44 One false step,” remarks General 
Shadwell, might have produced fearful consequences; but her* 
Campbell, with his strict notions of obedience and justice, was th* 
very man for the crisis. > Any want of firmness or any failure of 
sympathy on the part of the Head of the army might have dis- 
solved that fhbrio which revolted Sepoys had only been able to 
shake. 

The biographer does not attempt to fix the exact place which 
Campbell will eventually occupy in the roll of successful generally 
but we may just indicate a lew traits to guide others to * 
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fie hue, obviously* no claim to be^riupared vtttfc 

who tie strategists b f nature jM yrb/om esrlieat cafil- 

paigna or# text-books in the ear of watf, Buf lie bad fipstered 
every professional detail ; bis Raiments OBd bis briga&M^were 
drilled to the highest point of effloieaey j be managed ftybto com- 
Unatione with consummate skill* and when ribs had to move large 
bodies of troops frcpn different quarters to converge on a given 
point* nothing was left to uncertainty or chance. Divisions were not 
allowed to remain inactive* to wait on each other helplessly* or to 
arrive just a day too late* Though he was nicknamed “ Old 
Khahard&r” (take com), from hie reluctance to move until every- 
thing was matured* there was no want of dash or spirit when once 
the moment for decisive action arrived. His victories over a foe 
flushed with successes and plunder were attended with very 
moderate lose on our side* ana it is wholly impossible to conceive 
Odin Campbell ever getting himself* or allowing his subordinates 
to get* into such humiliating and awkward positions os Maiwand 
at Majuba. In generalship we should* of course, place him 
flur above Lord Lake or Lord Gough* who* like the Ajax 
of Homer* were mere fighting captains. For politics Colin 
Campbell* as we have said, had no turn whatever. In all 
hie despatches and private letters to Lord Canning and others 
there is little to snow that anything but the army and its 
welfare ever occupied his thoughts. Improved administration* the 
merits of European versus native agency* schemes for reconstruct- 
ing our Civil rule* and for appeasing native disloyalty or discontent* 
were little or nothing to liim. Ilis accomplished subordinate, 
Lord Sandhurst* who afterwards filled the same post* would at 
sfftoh a time have been ready with copiouB minutes on finance* 
Settlements* communications* public works* amnesties* the punish- 
ment of rank traitors* the forgiveness of misguided Talookdars* 
and the rewards fqr unshaken fidelity. But this is said in no dis- 
paragement of a brave, straightforward, and conscientious soldier. 
We should be inclined to tell young lieutenants studying their 
profession* that they can learn much about discipline in the Wrack 
and fighting in the field from Colin Campbell's writings ; from his 
excellent account of Chilian walls, from his recommendation to fire 
while advancing in line, from his sleepless vigilance in the Crimea* 
from his management of large masses of soldiers in his last Indian 
campaign. For such services a peerage and a pension* the thanks 
of Parliament and the approbation of his Sovereign, were rewards 
not too great. But there is a more valued lesson to be learned 
from his character. Bough and rugged in some of its features, it 
was never sullied by equivocation* self-seeking* or rancour. And 
if Campbell lacked the eagle glance which took in the Mahratta 
positions and etormed them at Assaye and Argaum* it is not too 
much to say that his whole career was ennobled by a simple* fear- 
less* and conscientious discharge of duty to the State and the 
Sovereign which could hardly have been surpassed by Arthur 
Wellesley himself. 


DENT’S GENOA* 

M B. BENT, already known as the author of a work on the 
little Republic of San Marino— of which State he has 
ihe honour to be a citizen — has now turned to the history of an- 
other and a more important Italian Republic — that of Genoa. It is 
O sufficiently stirring and eventful history* comprising as it does 
the struggles of the young commonwealth against Northman and 
Saracen; its fierce strife with and triumph over the sister Re- 
public of Pisa* which was to Genoa what Carthage was to Romo ; 
its equally fierce, but in the long run disastrous* contest with 
the rising power of Venice ; the struggles of GuelfB and Ghibelins* 
of Adorn and Fregoei, Doria and Fieschi; and* in its declining 
days* the agony of that terrible Austrian and English siege* 
the horrors of which have been so powerfully described by 
Dr. Arnold. At the beginning Mr. Bent gives a list of the 
authorities whom he has consulted* ranging from the early 
annalists in Muratori to modern writers such %s Sismondi, 
Vincens* and OeleBia. He has not however relied solely on the 
labours of others* but has himself consulted manuscripts “ in 
archives not generally open to foreigners"; so that his work 
claims the position of a history written at first hand. It is 
no blame to Mr. Bent that he should be more at home with 
Italian authorities than with English ones ; still we are surprised 
to find him unhesitatingly citing the authority of the forged 
Ingulf. That Vincens* writing in 1842, should believe in 
“ logulphe "—whom* by the way* ne seems only to have known at 
secondhand from an eighteenth-century book on The Origin of 
Commerce — was perfectly excusable ; but Mr. Bent might be ex- 
pected to know tnat historical scholars are now agreed that the 
history which bears Ingulfs name is a fabrication of later date. 
u What Ingulf tells us ” about the Genoese ship which took him 
firom Joppa to Brindisi is some evidence that Genoese ships might 
lie found at Joppa at the date of the fabrication* whether that be 
the thirteenth or the fourteenth century* but proves nothing as to the 
State of things thirty-five peers beiore the First Crusade. Nor 
dote Mr. Bent's knowledge of French history appear to be deep* 
at toast if we may judge from hia speaking of “ the saintly Louis 
ef France, more fitted for a convent than a throne.® < Louis IX. 
was a pious man— which soma people seem to think is the same 
thing as being a f ool— but he wee also* ea all who have 

^ Genoa t Hem ihe Republic Mom and Fell, By J. Theodors Brat, B. A., 
0 xoe., Author of 44 A Freak of Freedom ; or, the ltepuUlto of S. Marino.” 
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studied pJ£ h&tory of 4fc+ thirteenth century know. m eUto 
pnoc% whpgre ttly strengthened both the internal arid uttlantol 
power of the French monarchy. These however me by-pdttts 
which do not much affect Mir. Bent's general treatment of the sub* 
loot Hie style Is generally ptoaaimt arid easy, though it wiU not 
bear minute criticism. "That maze of barbarism which wee inci- 
dent on the fall of the Roman Empire r is awkward. "The 
Crusades played the pari of Mount Ararat* firom which all the 
contents of this ark poured forth its treasures to reeusottete the 
crushed but purified minds of men/* ie barely foteUigiUe.* * She 
Genoese were consent to be tossed to and fro as an apple of Aboard 
between the contending armies of Europe* by way of by-ptoy to 
their more extended field of action,” is not much better $ and w a 
tidy little foroe ” is slangy. As Giovanni Battista Verrina pre- 
sumably addressed his fellow-conspirators in Italian* we shall not 
hold him responsible for the language Mr. Bent has put into his 
mouth t— “ If we make ourselves the vile instrument of France* we 
shall act like the D'Oria are doing now with Spain.” * Shake- 
speare’s merchant of Genoa* the unfortunate Antonio*” ie of 
course a mere slip; but it is odd that the writer Should 
go on to speak of Antonio's losing u his ship, the Argosy? 
as if Argosy was the name of an individual vessel. Be 
must have forgotten Shylock's enumeration of Antonio's ven- 
tures : — “ He hath an argosy bound to Tripolia, another to the 
Indies ; I understand moreover upon the Rialto* he hath a third 
at Mexico* a fourth for England.” We do not wish to pick out 
more instances for verbal criticism ; but we cannot forbear toprotest 
against giving in to the odious practice* the offspring of affectation 
and laziness, of using French words where English ones would do 
as well. We admit that there are passages in Mr. Bent's work 
where the use of a French word can be justified or excused — where it 
expresses an idea which could not be so well conveyed in English ; 
but beaux arts, sobriquet, and corthge could all have found English 
equivalents ; nor can we boo any excuse for the employment of 
amour jiropre and par parenMse within a single paragraph. 
“ Recherchd viands ” is only permissible to a reporter at a muni- 
cipal banquet ; and employ 6 should be loft to the assistants in a 
drapery establishment. Air. Bent’s own pages will supply us with 
an appropriate rebuke* out of the mouth of a British admiral. Aa 
the story is characteristic* we quote it entire, premising that the 
date is 1814, after the Genoese had risen against the Frenoh gar- 
rison, and had admitted Lord William Bentmck : — 

On the 30th of April, the British fleet, under Vice-Admiral Pelletr, 
enteied ttao port, and a commissary of marines, Giustininni by name, pre- 
sented himself to him, and thlnktag he was Admiral Bentinck, addressed 
him in rourtoous French. Forthwith Pellow indignantly responded in 
Italian, “Who are you? Are jou another of those French* devils ? ” 
44 No," replied Giustininni ; 44 1 am a Genoese noble.” 44 Then,” answered 
the British lion, 44 If you aro Italian, why the devil don’t yon speak your 
own language V ” 

From this specimen it may he supposed that Mr. Bent's book to 
not dull/ His method of opening his history errs indeed on the 
side of the sensational. It is about time that beginnings such aa 
this should bo left to the historical novelists* who have the copy- 
right of them : — 

Enily in the fonrtoenLli century a ship sailed past tho city of Genoa on 
lici way to Franco ; on board was an elderly merchant accompanied by two 
young boy a. 

One of these boys being Petrarch* this serves as the introduction 
to a description of Genoa written by Petrarch “ full fifty yean 
after this event.” From " Genoa in the Olden Time” Mr. Bent 
passes to “ Genoa at the Crusades ” — that is to say, from 1096 to 
1291— after which he opens the third chapter by asking “Are we 
to dive into heathen mythology for tho origin of the town of 
Genoa P ” and from Petrarch, l)oria* and the Crusaders we find 
ourselves required to take a leap back to “ Janus* the gnat-grand- 
son of Noah,” and Janus the heathen cod, whose double-headed 
semblance at this day adorns the gas-lamps of the city ; to the 
Viking Hasting, and his raid upon Liguria ; and to “ the Saracenic 
scourge ” of the tenth century* “ similar in devastation* and eating 
up all that the Normans had left.” We prefer that historians 
should stick to the old plan of beginning at the beginning* or at any 
rate in cases where* as in that of Genoa* the beginning to lost in the 
haze of tradition* at some definite point chosen on intelligible 
principles. Altogether* the fault of Mr. Bent's book to that of 
moBt histories in the “ picturesque ” style — it fails to give the 
reader a clear and distinct idea of the course of events. On the 
other hand* if it has the faults* it has also the merits* of the class 
to which it belongs* and it gives a good general idea of the part 
played by Genoa in the history of Italy and of the world. 

In the Cruaados, with which Mr. Bent opens hto narrative* the pert 
taken by the Genoese was especially that of carriers* whether of 
troops or provisions. Not but that they fought a good deal too* 
and in the First Crusade they even produced one hero of rquifmoa 
Guglielmo Embriaco* the dues ligure who to immortalised by hfo t 
appearance in Tasso’s poem. True* however* to the .practical 
character of the Genoese, even in poetry Embriaco to a sctoatifio 
soldier:— 

infra i piii industri ingegni 
No* meccanici ordigni, uom sensa path 

In Tasso* too, may be read of the chief triumph of SSmMeook 
engineering skill* as described by early Genoese bktartoos— rhie 
wooden tower on wheels, with its battering-ram and movable ( 
bridge* made for the assault of Jerusalem. Appropriately enough* 1 
the fame of the Embriaco family was afterwards recognised By * 
their bring allowed to retain their private tower in Genoa when 
all others were lowered by order of the common*, . Besides giving 
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an ‘lorn |jr, to titmflt In to ... ... ri 

I Mr. Bant 4 m mention* ,that strange episode of mad! lord hia-v 
togt. to Child's Clsumds/ which! connected with Genoa by 
to mot that one of tha child-armies marched to that city to 
demand transports, and tbemgradurily dispersed. He goes on 
tb aay, that floma of thaseqhudren embarked at Maneilke, and 
xemaw that the Ohrietians in Palestine were 44 not over well 
‘ Plet flfl d tonsoei ve «o juvenile a succour.” There is however a 
stoiy|fiven to Alberts of Trois-Fontaines, hut not here mentioned, 
that m too Mareflillefl merchants whcfundertook the transport of 
the chadpen disposed of them to Saracen slave-merchants— on 
infamy toysad anything ever laid to the charge of the Genoese, 
thooga there is an unpleasant tale of certain Genoese sea-captains 
who wonld have abandoned some penniless Christian refugees had 
not me infidel rulers of Alexandria stepped in to pay thepassage- 
Jfaonsy. , 

The interest of Genoese history begins with the great struggle 
Between Genoa and Pisa, which was symbolized in the marble 
image sat up in the hall of the Bank of St. ^eorge, and in the 
device stamped, pnce on the seal of the commune, and now upon 
the oover of Mr. Bent’s hook— the griffin of Genoa trampling upon 
the eagle of the Empire and the fox of Pisa. Below was the 
a boastful legend, still to be road in the hall of tho Bank, though 
* the marble figures are gone 

Gryplms ut bos angit. 

Sic hostcB Janua frangit. 

The next great rivalry was with Venice, and at one time it seemed 
as if the griffin was on tho point of adding the winged lion of St. 
Marie to his conquests. Thanks to Byron, all English readers 
know tha famous threat ,of the victorious Doria that he and his 
countrymen would bridle the reinless bronze horses on the Piazza 
of St. Mark— the threat which Byron conceived to be fulfilled by 
the Austrian domination — 

But is not Doria** menace come to pass ? 

Are they not bridled f 

As to as he and Genoa were concerned, Doria had hotter 
have left his splendid boast unuttered. Not a year Inter four 
thousand Genoese soldiers stood, prisoners, naked, and loaded 
with chains, exposed to the mockery of the Venetians on the 
Piazza of St. Mark. The account of this struggle between Genoa 
And Venice is one of the most vivid and interesting bits of the 
book. The Fieechi Conspiracy of 1547 affords another exciting 
chapter; and the famous siege of 1800 is told in all its ghastly 
detail ; but Mr. Bent confines himself to description, and does not 
discuss the moral question raised by Dr. Arnold, who made use of 
the blockade of Genoa to illustrate his views as to amendments 
required in the law of nations. Neither does Mr. Bent pass any 
express condemnation upon the subsequent handing over of Genoa 
to the King of Sardinia, a point on which Mr. Hunt, in bis school 
history, is as eloquently indignant as his limits will allow. With 
our present author the humiliation of tho Doge of Genoa is com- 
pensated by the fact that his homage w&b paid to tho dynasty which 
was 41 the hope of the Italian future, to whom Genoa was to 
• become the chief corner-stone.” 

Before parting company with Mr. Bent, we should observe that 
lie gives the letter recently discovered, addressed by Manueli 
Fieschi, notary to the Pope at Avignon, to Edward III. of 
England, asserting that Edward II. had escaped from Berkely 
Castle, where he was supposed to have been murdered, and had, 
after various wanderings, died a hermit in the diocese of Pavia. 
The details have a suspicious look, more especially the incident of 
another man's heart having been presented to Queen Isabel as 
that of her husband, whidrrecalls the ballad of Gayfuros and the 
legend of Oenovidve of Brabant, though there a dogs heart or 
tongue is made to do duty as the substitute. But, whatever we 
may think of the story, the fact of Buch a letter Imving been 
written at all is highly curious. 

For purposes of reference the hook would be much improved if 
it had an index, and if the years were entered in the margin. 
We must say a word as to the woodcuts, which are much above 
the average. That of the “ Gateway in tbo Piazza di S. Matteo ” 

4 is remarkable for the solidity and vigour with which the carvings 
r are represented. Good aIbo is the cut at p. 408 from the 
41 Fxesoo by Pierino del Vaga in the D’Oria Palace, representing 
the Triumph of Soipio,” which ought, one would think, to have 
been placed earlier, at p. 376, where Andrea Dona's employment 
of this printer ia spoken of. But the “ Facade of the Cathedral,” 
which toms the frontispiece, lookB out of perspective, as if it had 
been taken from a bad photograph. Tho interest of the monument 
to William Acton in the Church of the Knights Hospitallers 
would have been much heightened if Mr. Bent had deciphered the 
inscription' to us. He does give a version in English, but does 
not help us to make out the abbreviated Latin shown in the draw- 
ing. On the whole the cuts are worth looking at, which is 
by no mens always the caee in English illustrated books. 




TWO BLACK LETTER REPRINTS.* 

rpHESEtwo hooka, though alike in reproducing works printed 
-I* in a Gothic letter, with more or less minuteness of care in 
detail, srs not quite equal in the degree in which they appeal to 

^ • f%* Fspioh Kingdom* or rtjpne of Antichrist. Written in Latin Terse 
by Thomas Naegeergas, and Bnglyshed by Bavnabe Gooes. Edited by 
by B..C. BopkMriM 1 Satchel! A Co, x 98 o. 

Tk* Boko of BtikAJlbm %'s. With an Introduction by William Blades. 
Loudon 1 EQtotBteeh zSSz. 


compare with Mg, ' 


»rveo greater splendour of apparel than a more sixteenth-eentuij 
k, ana Mr. Hone's volume nas outward graoee quite sufficient to 
ce it a desirable possession. 


tamped parchment oover, ttsiml quarto pans nfm 
lifting paper, rather too definitely Tello win tone 
to suit our taste, but admraue in texture and margin, and its to* 
simile of the quaint types of the sohoolmsster-printer, whoever to 
was, who ushered the Booh of St. Alban'* originally into being. 
The difference of elaborateness ia not improper, to an incunabula 
deserves greater splendour of apparel than a mere sixteenth-century 
book, ana Mr. Hope's volume nse outward graces quits sufficient to 
make it a desirable possession. 

Both books have, plenty of interest, independent of their mere 
bibliographic attractions, which are considerable. The Pqnitk 
Kingdom* exists in hut one perfect copy, which the Cambridge 
Library possesses, and in two imperfect ones, which belong to the 
Bodleian and to a private collector ; but its unicity is by no means 
its only or its chief charm. It was the work or an Industrious 
poet and man of letters who holds an honourable place among the 
group of Btudents who took up the tradition of Surrey and Wyat, 
and handed it on to their greater successors in the later years 
of Elizabeth. We cannot agree with Mr. Hope that, 14 of the 
minor poets of Queen Elizabeth's reign/ there is scarcely one of 
whom bo little is known.” On the contrary, Mr. Arber, to whose 
excellent edition of Googe's minor poems Mr. Hope himself retos, 
was able to collect a good deal of information about the love 
affairs and the business affairs of their author. He was a “ servant” 
of Burleigh's, by whom he was charged with missions in Ireland 
and elsewhere, was supported in his wooing of a tor damsel of 
Kent, and otherwise countenanced. Burleigh's leaning to tha 
Puritan side may or may not account for Googe having selected 
the Popish Kingdom 0 of Naogoorgus, or Kirchmeyer, to translate, 
the work being a bitter Attack on Romanism. He chose to tha 
purpose tho favourite metre of the time, the long, swinging, four- 
teen-syllable verse, which, with unpardonable slovenliness, soma 
English writers call Alexandrine. It seems to escape these per- 
sons that an Alexandrine is not any line longer than ten syllables, 
but the definite metre of a definite poem, the twelfth-century 
Roman tTAlicandre , and that it would be just as pardonable to 
call the metro of Von Juan a Spenserian stanza as to call the 
fourteen-syllable verse Alexandrine. However this maybe, the 
metre was, as we have said, a favourite one with the time. It 
was sometimes printed both then and since in eights and sixes, 
instead of tho continuous fourteen-syllable stretch, and it has tha 
capacities of being doggrel which this subdivision suggests. But 
at its best it is a metre of considerable merit, and, as used by 
Googe here when he is at his best, by Warner in Alhiof * England , 
and by others, it approved itBelf even before Chapman raised it 
to its highest possible terms. There is remarkable vigour and 
art, for instance, in tho verses which describe the power of the 
Mass in the Third Book. Some thirty or forty lines all begin 
with the word 44 Mass ” : — 

Moaao doth rellcuo the burdned minde, and sinnes defaoeth quight 
Masse pleftBBth him that guides the skies, and giues the heauens bright. 
Masse pluck cs the sinfull soules from out tho Furgatorle fire. 

Masse comfurtelh th* afilictod sort and makes them to aspire. 

So it goes on, with not a little dignity, for severed lines, but 
gradually the tone lowers : — 

Masse gets a man a pleasant wife, and gettes tho mayde hlr mate, 

Mas&c helps* the Captaino in the iielde and furthereth debate. 

And at tho last it drops into the regular polemical satire of the 
lioformers : — 

Masse usetli many slouthfull knaaes and lubbers for to feeds. 

Masse brings iu dayly gaiue, as doth the Sowters arte at needs. 

An undignifiod comparison certainly, but it stops a good deal 
short of the blasphemous ribaldry too common in similar contexts. 
Still better is a passage in reference to Our Lady : — 

Slice plcascth God, and with Mr childe, in armes continually 
Dcliglituth him, aud what she uskes, he neuer doth deny. 

Shoe is the Quccne of heaucti bright, and with a beck oen do 
Whatsoeuer shce determiude is, and glues hirselfe unto. 

Slice is the happier starro on seas, ana port of perfite rest, 

And surest ancour for to stay the ship in seas opprest. 

Shoe is the light of all the world, and mother here of grace. 

That doth of God forgiuenease get, and doth our sinuos deface. 

Shce keepeth those that worship hir iu heart continually, 

From handes of cuory wicked sprite, and deuils tyranny, 

And with hir gowne shoo couers Kings, and Popes, aua people all, 


And with hir gowne shoo couers Kings, and Popes, aua people all, 
From wrath of God, and vengeance duo, that on their heads would ft 
Tho gate of heauen eko is staee, and euerlasting life, 

Tho onely life of all the worlde, and ende of all our strife. 

Shoo is the hope of euery man, aud chiefe defendresse heere, 

Shoe Bhcwes us Jesus Christ, when as before hir wo appeere. 

Slice also iu the dreadfull howro of death doth ua defends, 

Shce bleasclh all tho life of man, and fortune good doth sonde. 


The Fourth Book, which deals with festivals and holydays, con- 
tains some exceedingly curious and interesting details or sports 
and pastimes; hut, as it has already boon reprinted by Mr. 
Furnivall, it is less novel than the rest of the volume*. 

The Boh* of St, Alban's, though naturally representing a 
much ruder condition of literary proficiency, and practically 
anonymous, is for that reason all the more interesting. In the 
first place, there is the famous attribution of it to “ Dam July ana 
Barnes.” one of tlie smallest molehills out of which Inbliographioal 
ingenuity and imagination have eve* made mountains. The tot 
is simply this, that one port of the Boh* of St. Alban'*, a string 
of verses on hunting, enos, after the fashion of such things, 44 ex- 
plicit Dam Julvans Bernes.” This is absolutely all. And to the 
identity, period, literary proficiency, and social status of the lady 
thus commemorated in the queer orthography and crabbed type 




' ml jMk I m wkh him a certain Italian called 

Sakmo, ( ijr whose counsel he is mainly guided* 
Mm is, «e mtfustay of the whale party, for he it crafty 
gnd fc&owyeg) andean invent schemes to strike terror to the heart 
the mwy, , whiah prove more effectual in discomfiting them 
than thobnitfioree ofthe -dauntless, but rather thick-witted com- 
jamy with whom he has cast in hie lot. More especially has 
wntfaaw shown himself invaluable in counteracting the arte of a 
powerful witch in the Norman camp by setting fire to the fens, 
and thus harping her and her supporters to death before they can 
escape. ; 3 !ha Baljmutan had also * driven the abbot of William’s 
eppointmeutand bis monks out of Growland. Taking with him 
EHrie.-aiA afow picked men, he hid with them in the cellars, and 
tiien, oouaterfei t iogthedevilB with which tradition had peopled 
Me fenland, scared the newcomers so thoroughly that they ran 
^my^Mbmo'apoweraf raising unearthly flames and smells being 
ate principal agents in the success of the undertaking. His un- 
canny knowledge makes the monks eye him askance, and at length 
openly accuse him of witchcraft, and declare that his presence 
moi^ them will in the end bring ruin to the cause, and in the 
meantime has, brought short commons to the kitchen. To silence 
% their grumbling, Hereward sets out on a raid to bring food and 
n drink to the abbey by plundering Dereham and the adjacent 
country, . Surprised on their return by a body of Normans, they 
have a hardftfght to keep their booty, and in the fray Girolamo is 
slain* When the news reaches the abbey the discontented party 
within its walls raise an alarm that Hereward himself is slain, 
anii they make common cause with the Normans, who, aided by 
the traitors, enter and finally take possession of the camp. The 
etory ends with Hereward quietly settling down on his own lands, 
and ending his days there in peace and quietness. 

Thus it will be seen that the Camp of It fug a does not claim 
to interest the reader by startling incidents or active action, but 
by painstaking delineation of the fen country and the manners of 
the fen men. The descriptions of this country are remarkably 
good, and show an intimate acquaintance with the district. The 
only poetical license the author has allowed himself is making his 
characters pass over vast tracts of country with a speed more 
consistent with seven-league boots than fen-poles. The Camp of 
Refuge has had the advantage of being edited by Mr. Miller, one 
of the authors of the Fenland , Past and Present, who points out 
in his notes any difference between the text of the stoiy and the 
authentic history of the period. Here and there he finds the 
author tripping in the etymology of a name or tho distance from 
one place to another. The oddest mistake ho has fallen into 
f is Asserting that tho one mark of gold, which was William's 
certainly rather shabby offering to St. Etheldreda’s shrino at Ely, 
“ had been in the hands of the Jews, and clipped.” The only 
ground for this statement is that one mark of the seven hundred 
that William extorted from the monastery was of light weight. 
But os this and any other poetical license are pointed out by the 
editor on the same page, it is almost like reading tho hook with 
one eye and the review of it with the other. 

It ia a little difficult to make out by whom the story is supposed 
to have been written, And the style varies so frequently that it 
gives us no due towards finding out. The first two chapters Are in 
a mere ordinary narrative style, with no attempts At archaisms of 
style or manners. But by the third chapter the narrator declares 
himself to be a monk of Ely, living in the time of Henry II. This 
chapter, however, forms a sort of interlude, and contains nothing 
but a description of Ely, bo that it may bo intended that it alono 
came from the monk’s pen. It would hardly have been consistent for 
one of the regular clergy to represent the mombers of his order as so 
greedy, slothful, And treacherous as throughout they are made to 
appear. The eating and drinking of tho monks plays a great part 
in the story, and the author tells with special relish of the great 
plenty of fish, flesh, and fowl, and good red wine from across the 
ee&, that loaded the board of the Abbot of Ely when the abbey 
feasted on 8 t. Edmund's Day. He also dwells at length on the 
extent and abundance of the fisheries attached to the abbey, 
which were celebrated, as we see from the passage hero quoted, 
for their eels : — 

Were there in the world such eels and eel-pouts as were taken in the 
•Ou 60 and the Gam close under the walls of the abbey ? Threo thousand 
eels, fay ancient compact, do the monks of Rumsey pay every Lent unto 
.the monks of Peterborough, for leave to quarry stone in a quarry apper- 
taining to Peterborough Abbey ; but tho house of Ely might have paid 
ten times three thousand eels, and not have missed them, so plenty were 
there, and ake so good I The fume of these cels was known in far 
countries ; bo sure they were not wanting on this Saint Edmund’s day. 

.The various sorts of game to be found in the marshes round are 
described with os much gusto ns the fish, s& that the account of 
the good cheer eaten at the abbey on this St. Edmund's Day fills 
up entirely a rather wearisome chapter. No doubt this minute- 
ness of detail is gone into to give colour to the notion that the 
book is the work of a monkish chronicler. Wo think the story 
would have been better if this idea hod never been suggested, 
for it. probably is the cause of the introduction of occasional 
obsolete words or obsolete expressions, that are not at all in 
\harmony with the rest of the text. Thus a cook is always a 
f'eoqiunarins,” soever maid is a “ featy handmaiden,” a given 
| Urn* ia indioatedas “about the apace it takes to say a score of 
Vbves.” We find “ maujrre ” written for in spite of, “ castigate ” 
for cbflfttiie, “peewiia" for money, and such like. The pages 
ere sprinkled with “I mss,” “ withal, M “ forsooth,” “ higEt,” 
M wight,” “ twain,” “besbrew you,” and some other of those 




“of historical teles as 
t part of thp^ropertiM Squired for ty^reper mounting of a medi- 
eval tale. n Suph forma are most inconsistent with the appeal 
Style of the Ifok, where we find some of the latest coined En glish, 
Surely it is somewhat faeftsistent to call a gleeman’s movements 
“gyrations” to talk of “fustigating” an “ iracund ” abbot, and to 
make a monk of the time of Henry XL write of “ our Baxaa 
hogiology,” as though the phrase was one commonly understood in 
his day. Nor can we understand on any grounds why, when the 
Ouse, the Mersey, the Oam, and many other rivers are spoken of 
by their names in the forms still commonly in use, the Thamee 
should be called “ Thamesis,” and Holland, in Lincoln, “ Hoi- 
l&ndia.” Still, there 1 b no doubt the Camp of Refuge is 
veiy much better than the general run of histories! tales, 
and there is a good deal to be learnt from it of the domestio life 
in the greftt monasteries. The topography is generally correct ; 
any slips that the author has made, such as placing Norwich at the 
mouth of the Yare, or describing Orowland Abbey as being .built 
on piles, are corrected by the editor in the noteB. One very trifling 
point we notice where the editor himself is at fault ; in a certain 
list of nAtncs which the author gives os real places, and the editor 
pronounces in a note to be fictitious. Garboldeaham, at any rate, 
if not all the others, is a well-known place to this day, not fer 
from Thetford. While the editor takes pains to correct the text 
on bo many points connected with early English history, we wonder 
why he passes unnoticed the confusion between serfs and churls 
which runs through the book, the author evidently taking them 
for one and tho same class of persons. It might also be added 
in yet another note that the Abbot of Ely in the middle of the 
eleventh century would not have spoken of himself and his com- 
patriots as “ Anglo-Saxons,” and that it is inconsistent to write 
tho son of Swogen Canute and another Dane of the same name 
Knut. For tho better, understanding of the story two maps of 
the district have been prefixed to it, whilst the appendix con- 
tains notes on the several religious houses in the Fenland. 


American Literature. 

A HISTORY of GREECE from the Earliest Times to the 
Present (i) seems to us a mistake upon the face of it. The 
better and more clearly the work is done tne more palpable appears 
the error ; and it is a compliment to Mr. Timavenis to say that his 
effort only proves that it ought never to have teen undertaken. In 
truth there is no such thing os a continuous history of any existing 
nation, tho Jews and Chinese excepted, from the oighth century 
before to the nineteenth century after Christ. In so far 

rb tho book may be a success and come to be the re- 
ceived school history, from which the rising generation of 
America may receive their ideas of Greek history, it will make 
a false impression, will create a sort of idea of continuity 
where utter discontinuity is the most absolute and the most 
significant truth. The contrast between different parti of the 
story, and the disproportionate Bpaco necessarily assigned to dif- 
ferent periods, is in itself illustrative of their utter unlikeness, an 
unlikencss that could hardly exist between different epochs in the 
history of tho same people ; and it is not desirable that the im- 
pertinent pretension of the present inhabitants of Greece to the 
inheritance of Tbemistocles, I'cricles, and Plrilopoeinen, should be 
accepted even in the New World. Wo cannot but wish, then, that 
Mr. Timayenis had left his book unwritten, though it affords a 
convenient summary of periods, which busy students have hardly 
time to study at large, and of which consequently they are apt to 
remain too absolutely ignorant. It is well to be able to fill up 
even in outline the gap which, for all who do not read Gibbon 
through, intervenes between our knowledge of tho pre-Augustan 
and our knowledge of the later Turco-ltussian history of the 
Eastern peninsula of the Mediterranean. 

A Century of Disiumour (2) records a portion of modern 
history which may perhaps be taken to presont the most effective 
possible contrast with that century which sheds its brilliancy 
on the work of Mr. Timayenis. As the story of the Iiise and 
Rule of Athens is, perhaps, the most brilliant part of human 
history, so the tale of American dealing with the aboriginal in- 
habitants of the United States is that which presents tho highest 
of civilized races in the most odious and contemptible tight, 
which is redeemed by no single act of generosity, no single 
instance of good faith firmly kept ; which represents democracy 
in the blackest, as Athens exhibited it in the brightest, colours; 
which shows how selfish, how vile, bow cruel, how false a great 
nation can be. No one can know that history and say that we ex- 
aggerate in the least. If the crimes perpetrated against the 
Indiuus had boon dealt with as similar crimes are treated by the 
humaneat laws of the most tolerant of modern nations, if the 
actors — statesmen and generals, soldiers and civil officers — had 
been tried even before Italian juries, the execution of some 
thousands of American citizens as the deliberate torturers and 
murderers of defenceless women and children, the transportation 
of ten times that number as thieves and swindlers, would have 

(1) A History of Greece from the Earliest Timet to the Present, By T. 
T. Timayenis. 2 vole. Illustrated. New York: Appleton & Co. 
London : Trllbnor & Co. 1881. 

(a) A Century of Dishonour: a Sketch of the United States Govern- 
ment'* Dealings with tome of the North American Tribes. By 11. II., Author 
of “ Versos,” “JJUs of Travel,” &o. London : Chatto & Wmdus. x 88 i. 







' a I . 

Wn the only possible consequences ha#ly recom- 

mend this volume tra tlie study of English readers who have 
not our own painfully acquired familiarity wjj|i its truth. 
We are bound to say that the wrfeer baa exaggerated no- 
thing that we know, and that we have no reason to think that 
where our knowledge does not bear out her statements they ard 
in anywise inaccurate. And let it be remembered that, in the 
midst of their systematic treachery, falsehood, and cruelty throuph- 
out their century of unrivalled dishonour, the American nation 
and the American Government have hod before them a bright 
example of conduct exactly reversing their own. It is impossible 
for them to plead necessity ; for Canada has stoadily kept faith 
with those towards whom America has steadily broken it; and 
the mult is as decisive on the question of policy as it is conclusive 
on the point of honour. 

We commend an American treatise on the Common Law (3), 
not merely to all the students of the Temple, but to all readers 
who have leisure and intelligence to devote to one of the most 
curious *and instructive features of modern history, to one. of 
the most remarkable instances of what historical and antiquarian 
science has lately chosen to call survivals. Wo recommend it, 
not because its author's name has an hereditary right to respect, is 
an hereditary promise of merit, but simply upon its own intrinsic 
value. Mr. O. W. Holmes, junior, shows at great length, and in 
many cases, how the strange principles of the Common Law came 
into being, and traces their gradual modification into accord with 
the necessities of modem life. They arose, as bo points out with 
great force, and perhaps with Still greater ingenuity, in certain 
universal but distinctly barbaric notions in the circumstances of a 
civilization very much more primitive and less complicated than 
that to which we first trace their historical application. The 
chapter on early forms of liability is in this respect peculiarly in- 
teresting, tracing the general notion of liability — which attaches 
often as distinctly, or even more distinctly, to things than to per- 
sons — if not actually to the childish and savage notion of revenge, 
alike on animate and inanimate instruments of injury, yet to the 
language which grew out of that feeding. He shows very cleverly 
and amusingly the application of this metaphorical language on 
the Bench of modern justico in sentences that somehow seem 
perfectly correct and rcosouable, but, when examined, are hardly 
more logical than the anger of the child who beats the naughty 
chfiir on which it has fallen. The old rule as to the liability of 
the instruments of homicide — 

Whatever moved to kill the dead 

Is dcodand and forfeited— 

illustrates very dearly this confusion of Christian and almost 
civilized ideas with simply savage childishness. 

Mr. Chaplin's Chips from the White House (4) will do well for 
the only purpose to which chips are generally applicable. They 
are fit for nothing but to light the tire with, except one here ana 
there that throws some unintended light, not on the wisdom, but 
on the folly, of some occupants of the Presidential mansion. John 
Quincy Adams, for example, passes for one of the wisest and 
most dignified among them, and fa evidently a favourite with the 
compiler. But his abuse of men, his equals in character and his 
superiors in intellect and political capacity, reminds us even more 
of Mr. Ferrand than Mr. Bright. Thus John Randolph’s speeches 
44 are a farrago of commonplace declamation, a stream of malignity 
and inflated egotism, ono-third brandy and two-thirda water.” 
From the day that he quitted the walls of Harvard College, a score 
of the foremost gentlemen in America, all named, and all bearing 
names at least as honoured as his own, are said to have 14 used up 
their faculties in base and dirty tricks to thwart the progress and 
destroy the character" of John Quincy Adams. A more con- 
temptible exhibition of egotistic petulance And almost insane con- 
ceit has never been given to the world even by so injudicious a 
biographer as Mr. J. A. Froude. 

Mr. Thayer’s Tact, Hush, arid Principle (5) is a flblid volume of 
good advice to young men, about as likely to profit them as all 
the o^her good advice that young men have received since the 
beginning of the world, and will continue to receive until the day, 
Apparently not far distant, when it 6hall be the recognized function 
of the young to give advice to their elders, 

Messrs, Hameraly's Naval Encyclopedia (6) is a very heavy 
quarto volume, convenient, no doubt, as a book of reference, but, 
in so far as a non-professional critic can judge, rendered somewhat 
incomplete and unsatisfactory in the eifort to make it available by 
bringing it within ouch moderate space. For example, all we are 
told of the French navy is confined within the space of a quarter 
of a page. A much greater space is given to the history of our 
own navy, but the account of its actual condition again occupies 
but a quarter of a page. We are afraid that the work will be 
foundnnadequate in point of detail and minuteness to the needs of 
professional students, while others will have but occasional need 
to refer toil. It contains, of course, an immense quantity of 


(3) The Common Jaw. By 0. W. Holmes, junior. 
Brown, A Co. x88x. 


Boston: Little, 


(4} CUps from the White House ; or, Selection* from the Speeches, 
J&rlm, Letters, frc., of ail the Presidents of the United States. Compiled 
by J. Ohaplfa Boston : Lothrop & Co. London : Trttbuer 6 c Co. t88x. 
c)Jfek Push, and Principle. By William M. Thayer, Author of 
^sfiiAewett," i to. Boston : J. H. Earle. London: Trttbner Sc Co. 
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valuable information feortdensed into smaU „ 

jeota ai explosives, cannon, ironclad*, and so im iii 
p retty nearly universal Interest; Gnat pains have unqneadonablT^ 
been taken with It, and if the author’s labours Ore hot wows# 
with all the auocess he desires and dessms It wiBhebeoause tb* 
task he has undertaken has been clogged with 00B* 

ditions. ’ 

Mr. Oalvert’a volume (7) on Coleridge, Shelley, and ; Goethe 
belongs to a class of books numerous and famsuur alike to the 
present generation in England and America, hooks in wh|ph a 
moderate amount of information, and that not very JtoveL is ex- 
panded by a vast quantity of reflection and comment, not vefry 
profound or original; a kind of work for which literary biography 
offers of course peculiar and almost unlimited opportunities. . : 

Very different indeed is Professor Stanley Hall’s little volucdr^ 
on certain aspects of German culture ( 8 ). It deals Chiefly wf^ 
those topics in which German accarooy and profundity of study 
has contributed largely to the general knowledge of the Woriii on 
scientific questions And philosophic problems which occupy the 
especial attention of the present age, and not least with those hi 
wnich the contributions of German thought to the universal treasure 
of knowledge have been least obvious and least appreciated. One pas- 
sage, of no great length, illustrates the tone and value of the work f 
before us as hardly any description of its contents ootdd do M I 
know an old mechanic whose work is about perfhot, sin who Is so 
conscientious and painstaking that he can trust no assistant or 
apprentice with any important part, although he has orders ,in 
advance for far more than he CAn do at almost triple the 
ordinary rates. He has been offered a large sumr to allow bis 
business to be extended under his name and supervision, bat 
cannot bring himself to do so beenuse he fears the work would 
not bo 08 thoroughly done os he wishes. Another, a glass- 
blower, who, like tho late Herr Geiseler of Bonn, has already made 
science his debtor by the thoroughness and ingenuity with which 
he has more than filled the orders of a few professional patrons, 
persistently refuses far more tempting offers to work for the trade. 

I would by no means assert that such men are the rule $ but they 
are very often found, and have given a programme to the largo 
party of small makers and sellers here. In some respects their 
position is, perhaps, analogous to that of the best old farming 
families still found in a few New England communities, but they 
are far more numerous. According to a recent reviewer, this class 
puts both art and conscience into business, and is the germ from 
which the future State will grow, while the Socialists accuse the 
Government of adopting a policy in the new- tax laws which is , 
likely to exterminate this party of business regeneration.” r 

Under the title of Early Spring in Massachusetts (9), an 
admirer of Mr. Thoreau has given us a solid octavo volume full of 
descriptive extracts from his journal, full of curious and interest- 
ing reflections, and as well written as if intended for publication ; 
but, considering the nature of the subject, perhaps somewhat 
too full. Ilad Mr. Thoreau prepared such passages for publication 
he would, of course, have condensed them not a little, and have 
avoided the repetitions inseparable from the comments of a diary 
upon the recurrent phenomena of Nature. The character of a 
Massachusetts spring suggests a vivid interest in the use of the 
Open Fire-place (io), so generally wanting in America, a subject 
upon which Mr. Pickering Putnam has put forth a volume whoso 
illustrations ore certainly its most valuable And curious portion, a 
work whose nominal purpose is a little marred by the evident dis- 
position to insist on the merits of certain recent inveajj^ms and 
improvements. 

Mrs. Howe’s little treatise on Modem Society (11) is marked 
by all the characteristics of that hardly feminine school to 
which the author obviously belongs. There is a tendency to 
denounce faults, or supposed faults, without attempting to trace 
them to their roots in human nature and the necessary 
conditions of society, and to discover how far they are or 
are not avoidable or curable, and that exaggeration, etill 
more that misrepresentation, of the claims and functions of ^ 
their sex which ever characterizes those who are disposed * 
to desert its true offices for those that men can necessarily 
fulfil better than women. After all, tho work of the world must 
be done by men, and woman's education, woman's character, 
woman’s place therein must be governed by the , one paramount 
consideration— what will best enable them to fulfil their re- 
lations to the other sex. The author is very bitter tijxm 
the dollar worship of the age, though not fully disposed 
to acknowledge how very much more distinctly it charac- 
terizes America, Franco, and perhaps England, than any other 
country. It would seem as if she wilfully refused to discern the 
obvious reason that, in America and France, democracy has extin- 
guished almost every other sooial distinction. One of the great 
uses of aristocracy is its tendency to maintain at leaat two other 
sources and standards of personal eminence— birth and public 
service. 1 

(7) Coleridge, Shelley , Goethe: Biographic JEsthetie Studies. By G. El. y 
Calvert. Boston : Lee & Shepard. London : Trttbner Ik Co. 

(8) Aspects of Qerman Culture. By 0 . 8. Hall, Ph.D. Boston: Osgood \ 

& Co. London : Trttbner & Co. 1881. , 

(9) Early Spring in Massachusetts. From the Jhurnal of Monty ft. 

Thoreau, Author rf 44 Walden," Ac. Boston:' Boegbton, MlAtn, 6c CA 
London: Trttbner A Co. x88i. . 

(10) The Open Firoplaos in all Ages. By J, PkketfinfPvMm^ IBitth t 
tested. Boston : Osgood 6c Co. London x Trttbner 6c 0 * ztttti. 

(n) Modern Awfate. By Jolla Waidflotr*. Boston! f 
i Trttbnsr & Co. 188s. 
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r fa. JudA sooonnt of th# HawaHan Ialsads ( 12 ) iswartby the 
UimMfm m. wee who tre at all interested in the fortune* of a 
pectusa** smimble, and, we fear, a doomed community. Her 
aketehea have at any rate the merit of comparative brevity, though 
there is ft toertaia disproportion in the space given to different 
topios/not according to their intrinsic value or general interest, 
bat to the connection of the writer therewith. 

Mr. Bmertan’* Life on the Sea-Shoi ( 13 ) is a modest, we fear 
a somewhat too tame and dry. contribution to the diffusion among 
the voung of each a knowledge of natural history as can be 
Moused £r «nil rendered useful to alL 

Idea Bates’# Longfellow Birthday Boole ( 14 ) is a compilation 
front the works of Mr. Longfellow arranged upon, perhaps, the 
moat absurd and arbitrary principle ever adopted by selectors, arbi- 
tgby |md unreasonable ee that class of book-makers ever are. 
^SomAody'e Neighbour* ( 15 ) is a collection of reprinted stories, and 
X&rtoBon Quqo ( 16 ). a story of adventure in Californian wilds, 
differing from a multitude or recent and very popular publications 
chiefly in this, that the actors are adults, not schoolboys, and that 
the preeence of ladies adds life, colour, and warmth to the scene. 

Ws welcome a new volume of verse from Mr. Greenleaf 
^ Whittier ( 17 ), certainly not his best. Nothing of his is ever 
" wanting in vigour and spirit ; few of his meditative or narrative 
pieces approach in force, energy, and effect to those of pure invec- 
tive, and certainly none of those in this volume equal the best of 
those invectives that, while slavery existed, made his well-deserved 
reputation. 

(ia) Honolulu : Sketch** of Life , Social , Political , and Religious, in th * 
Hawaiian Island*, 1828-1861. By Laura Finli Judd. New York : 
Randolph & Co. London : Trllbnor & Co. 

(13) Lift on the Sea-Shore; or, Animals of our Coasts and Bays. By 
JamesH.Emertoru Illustrated. Salem: U. A. Bates. London: i'rllbner 
Ss Co. x88x. 

(14) The Longfellow Birthday Booh. Arranged by Charlotte Fiske 
Bates. Boston : Hpughton, Mifflin, & Co. London : Trtlbner & Co. 
2881. 

(15) Somebody's Neighbours. By Rose Terry Cooke. Boston : Osgood 
& Co. London : Trtlbner & Co. 1881. 

(16) Flirtation Camp; or, the Rifle, Rod, and Gun in California . A 
Sporting Romance. By T. 8. Van Dyke. New York : Fords, iiovvard, 8c 
Hulbert. London : Trtlbner & Co. x88x. 

(17) The Kina' e Missive ; and other Poems. By John Greenleaf Whittier. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. London : Trtlbner dc Co. 1881. 
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THE ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of Hlgh-da*. 

X PICTURES by BRITISH and FOREIGN ARTISTS, iMlndjat 

sari? ssMnxMf 



PALL MALL GALLERY, 48 Pali Mall.— On and after 

x 1 will be OPENED the EXHIBITION of PICTURES by the eeUbvs t e rt.Bn m l i w 

Artist, AIVAZOVSKY. Alvasovky’s » COLUMBUS’S SHIP IN A STORM." 

A IV AZOVSKY’S “ COLUMBUS LANDING on the ISLAND 

■£jk OF SAN SALVADOR." and many other notable Pointings, at the PALL MALL 
O ALLBRY, 48 Pall Mall.-Admlmlon, In. Fridoys, h. 8d. Catalogues, 60. 

THE QROSVENOR GALLERY. 


SUMMER EXHIBITION. 


it S3 SOUTHAMPTON S T R EE T . STRAND. W.O. 


WILL OPEN ON MONDAY, MAY 2. 

ADMISSION, ONE SHILLING. 

SEASON TICKETS, FIVE SHILLINGS. 

TRRITISH MUSEUM.— Tho BRITISH MUSEUM will ba 

S-A CLOSED oa Monday the 2nd. and REOPENED on Monday the 2th of May. 

EDWARD A. BOND » principal Librarian. 

ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, 

AX Fox the Relief of Distressed Artists. their Widows and Orphans. 

The ANNIVERSARY DINNER wilt take place In Wlllls'e Room*, on Saturday, May 14, 
at Six o’clock. The Right Hon. the EARL of ROSEJ1KKY In tho Chair. 

Donation! will he received and thankfully acknowledged by t 

JOHN EVERETT MILLAIS, R.A., Honorary Secretary. 

PHILIP CHARLES HARDWICK. Treasurer. 

F. LAMBE PRICE, Secretary , 24 Old Bund Street, W. 

Dinner Tickets, including Wines. One Guinea. 


M PIERRE LAFFITTE (Director of Positivism) will give 

• T WO PUBLIC LECTURES, in Franoh. on Wednesdays. May 4 and 11. atjrtve 
I’.U.. at Newton llall. Fleur-de-lis Court. Fetter Lane, E.C — “ The Social and Moral phi- 
losophy of U|p Eighteenth Century." Admission free. 

•ROYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CIRENCESTER. 

X For the Science and Practice of Agriculture. 

For Intending I, and Owners and Occupiers. Land AgeuU, Surveyors. Colonists, fto. 

The It A.C. Farm, surrounding tho College. Is a mixed farm of annul MO Acres. 

Chairs nan id Committee itf Manaqcut ent — The Right lion, the Earl of DUCIE. 

For Prospectus of College and Form, List of Scholarships. Prices, Diplomas, Ac., apply to 
the Principal. 

T .ANDSOAPE GARDENING.— STUDENTS for the Profession 

will bo received bjj Mr.^ EDWARD MILNER In the Crystal Palace Co mpany ’s_$ol)OOl 


signed at thu Palace. 


of Gardening and Practical Florleulture after May 1 — For J^eapcetus, apply 




F. K. J. SHENTON, 

Superintendent of the School Art. Science, and Literature. 


OWENS COLLEGE, Manchester.— Th© COUNCIL, having 

W decided to found n new PROFESSORSHIP of APPLIED MATHEMATICS, invits 
applications from Gentlemen desirous of becoming Candidates. The fixed stipend Is AOO pes 
annum. In addition to two-thirds of the fees paid by Students. 

Thu aniMiintincnt will date from September xo next. Further Inlbrmatlon respecting th* 
X tho F-“ *“ -***-* — 1 + **- — 


** Applications and testimonials, addressed to tho Council, will bcrcceivt 

J. IIOLME NICHOLSON, Reeietrar, 


o Professor may be obtained from tho Principal of the College. 

- * ■” "** Ivea up to May 22. 


QCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 34 Lad- 

k' broke Gardens, Kensington Park, W. — Preparations fur the University Eiamlns. 

tlons. Plan of teaching slmflar to that of the High Schools. First — 

Heated governesses. Particular attention to diet and hygiene. 

PrusiMictuses apply to Principal. Next Term begins May 3. 


Terms moderate, 


l oertl- 
— For 


E DUCATION. — SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS o! 

GENTLEMEN, close to Kensington Gardens, recommended by Messrs. W. Wui and 
Gurney of Powis Square, W., who state that they canuot speak too highly of the eduea- 
tlonal arrangements of the School, which are conducted on a liberal scale by Eminent Pro- 
fessors, assisted by resident certificated Governesses. Every attention Is paid to thenealth, 
comfort, and happiness of thu Pupils. The Next Term commences on May 3, 1821.— Foe 
Prospectuses, apply tu M. 8., 22 Linden Gardens, Kcnsingtou Gardens, W. 

THE Misses A. &~R. LEECH’S SCHOOL for LITTLE 

X BOYS will RE-orEN on Tuesday, May 3. at 6 & Kensington Gardens Square, Hydo 
Park. W . Arrangements are made tor Dally Pupils. 

THE DORECK LADIES^COLLEGE, 63 Kensington Gardens 

•*- Square, London, W.— The SUMMER TERM will begin on Tuesday. May 3. 

Lady Principals— Miss M. E. BAILEY and Frftuleln NEUBOFER. 


i don, W. 


THE DORECK COLLEGE KINDERGARTEN. 84 Ksnahurton 

Oordens 5quere.-The BUMMER TERM will begin on Tuesday. Mays. 

Lady Principals— M\w M. E. BAILEY and Frtuleio NEUBOFER. 


CHELTENHAM COLLEGE.— TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

SUctlon, third Tuesdey in May.-Apfty to tho Smutabt. 
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X? OSS ALL SCHOOL.— ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

JMKJ SsHSjtteMRSlMtfriafijE 


Ulltrii jollibi 
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B COLLEGE. 

tmUmt WattmaiA . 

~ having recently been completed, eeoh 





th« Bead-Master, « W. Xxo<jicas,M« 


"RRIGHTON COLLEGE.— Mr. 0. G. ALLUM, B.A. (late 

Wooiwlea, Sandhurst. Cooper’* IfUl, La.. arc under hit flhaigo. 


2Cfl*ten,tvo being specially for Modem Language*. Special preparation for the Unlvertltie*. 
Arm;, and all competitive Examination*. Exhibition to the Universities of Mo per annum. « 
jjjjjtor Sjejjwirt ^tor^Younj ^ftoys.^ Large Fieym* Fields, Gy m nasi um , no. no. Term* M 

ANDBKW’S COLLEGE, CHAKD8T00K, Dorset.— 

• NEXT TERM begin* May 18 -Apply to the flxruETABT. 

QT. EDMUND'3 COLLEGE, SALISBURY. — A HIGH- 

GLASS SCHOOL for SONS of OENTLEMEN. The religion* training Is upon 
definite Clmrch principle*. Bov* arc Educated with much core and thoroughness. They 
receive Individual teaching ami hi Ip whenner needed Cnndhlntis for Matriculation at the 
Universities ere specially prufiand lormi, A7& a vnar Fur references, prospectus. or any 
fUrthcr particulars, apply to the Waideu. Uov. U if. IIohilnm, D C.L 

ELLY 0~6 L L K O l7, TAVISTOCK 

Chatman of TnuUn Tho Wight iron, the Fnrl of DEVON I7rad-Afa*ter— 
R. W. TAYLOK, M.A , late I rllow of Kt John’s College, t am bridge A First-Grade School, 
preparing for the Unlvcrmtic*. Marvin s, and Profession*. «ptn witliuut restriction. Full pro- 
vision for Modern Languages, Science, and English euhjvct*. dm k optional. Healthy nmn- 
tlon, large oir> building* tunl spnnous playground School Chapel with resident C hiijilmn. 
Hummer Term begins May 0. 1 ur Trospectus and lurthir lulormation apidy to the Ilhad- 
Maxtku. 

pARSHALTON HOUSE SOJIOOL, Surrey. -BOYS carefully 

prepared lor Civil and Mllltarj Examinations. 

riAMBRIPGE.-Tho PERSE jOTIOOL. — Three Open 

Scholarships have just Item obtained at 8t. John’s, Emmanuel, and Quran’s. This 
School prepare* specially for the Diminution. During the past fourteen >eurs no less than 
Seventy one Scholarships and oilier valuable emoluments have 1 h an obtained. The Hcatl- 
Master receives Boarders. NEXT TERM begins May S- Head- it aster, JOHN BAKHQW 
ALLEN, M.A. 

T^XPENSE of PRIVATE TUITION. — An Experi^d 

TUTOR, without other duties, can receive, in a large co».ntry house, a few PRIVATE 
jTJPI L S. willing to ltcad. on moderate term*.— Address. M A . Oxon. Mill Bank House, near 

^TORQUAY A CLERGYMAN i. desirous of HEADING 

with Candidates for Holy Orders, or for Matriculation at the Universities. Lovely 
attuation « close to sea. Term*. 4 (1 ulncas a week, inclusive of all Board, Lodging, and Educa- 
tion.— Address, Rev. A. B C.. Wentlev’s Library. Torquay. 

WANTED, bv a CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE in Honours 

’ T„ OtaxmaCI*. OlM.lc.1 Titpo. 1*1). ASSIST ANT-MA8TEHSIII1* In > School, or 
PRIVATE TU lDlthllll*. Highest testimonials and rcilwronce*.— Address, £. M. V., t Inch* 
ingfleld Vie* i age, Dram tret, Essex. f 

f’PHE LIBRARIAN of a small Public Library in the South of 

London wishes to U*1 ILIZK his SPARK TIME In assisting other Librarians in 
London In compiling Catalogue* or In arranging Stock (hour* from Nine a w to Three r.vi 
P.B.— Index-making done. Excellent testimonials. -Address, B. C., care ol Mosers. Hodgson L 
Sow. Printers, Oough Hqaaro , f leet Street, E C. 

FREEHOLD GROUND RENTA — CJity of London.— Tho 

•f- Commissioner* of Sewers of the City of London will meet in tho Guildhall of the said 
City on Tuesday, May 10. M, at Hall-past Twelve o’clock prwiselc, to receive Tender* lor 
the purchase of valuable V reenold Ground Rent* and Rev* rsions of Promise* m the Poultry, 
Ml on building leases, having about w» years unexpired, vlr. i— 

No. 33, at a Ground Kent of x«74 per annum. 

Nos. 84, 3b „ H 1450 „ 

Nos 33,37 „ 1,IA) ,, 

^Fgttenlart and Plans of tho prttnlsqp may lie had at Ihi* Office together with tho Conditions 

Tenders most be sealed, endorsed outside •’Tender fin- Freehold Ground Rent. No 33 
Poultry,’’ Lc (stating tlie nrcmNe* as the esse may be), and bo addressed to the undersigned at 
this OHiee, and must be delivered before Twelve o’clock on the said duy of treaty. 

The Commissioners do not bind themselves to accept the highest esc any Tender. 

Parties sending In proposal* must attend personally, or by a duly authorised agent, at 
naif-past Twelve o’clock on the said dnv. and be then prepared Ilf their Tender be accepted) 
to pay the required deposit of 10 |ier rent on the purchase-inouoy, and to execute an agree- 
meutfor the completion of the purchase agreeably to the conditions of sale, 

HENRY BLAKE, Principal Clerk . 

Sowars’ Office. G uild hall, Ma r ch 31, 1 B81. ^ 

PENINSULAR and ORIENTAL STEAM NAVIGATION 

A com* ANY. 

UNDER CONTRACT FOR UEB MAJESTY’S MAILS TO INDIA, 
CHINA, AUSTRALIA, Ac. 

REDUCED RATES OF PASSAGE MONEY.— SPECIAL RETURN TICKETS. 

Weekly departure for Bombay. 
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THE OONSERVATTVE PARTY. 


/V® of tbe reporters of the proceeding* at Hugbenden 
VF jitated, among other details, that the Date of Rich- 
MONB, Lord Salisbury, and Lord Cairns walked together 
hfter the funeral to the station at Wycombe. It may ac- 
cordingly bo inferred that the supposed competitors for 
thepouSoeS enooession of Lord Beaconsfield were then not 
xm unfriendly terms. Any latent scepticism which might 
enema will hate been removed by Sir Stafford Northcote’ s 
speech at Kettering* The most important functions of the 
wee of Leader necessarily devolve on Sir Stafford North. 
COTS' for none of his colleagues can pretend to control his 
conduct of Opposition in the House of Commons. As long 
as Lord Beaoonsfield took part in affairs, it was inevitable 
that he should on great occasions decide the policy of the 
party* No other Conservative politician oonld protend 
to compete with the claims of a statesman who had led the 
House of Commons nearly thirty years ago, and who had 
been twice Prime Minister. When Mr. Disraeli became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in 1852, Sir Stafford North- 
cote had held no higher office than that of private secretary 
to Mr. Gudstonb, followed by an appointment at the Board 
of Trade. His capacity was afterwards recognized by pro- 
motion to the offices of Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary 
for India, and of Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and Lord 
Beacoksfield, when he left the House of Commons in 1876, 
showed sound judgment in his selection of a successor. 
Sir Stafford Northcote understood the details of business 
and the theory and practice of finance better than his 
brilliant chief; but they had no similarity of tempera- 
raenL exoopt that both wero exempt from partisan bigotry. 
Sir Stafford Northcote would probably have devoted his 
attention to practical and useful legislation if the efforts 
of the Ministry had not, through the force of circum- 
stances, been concentrated on foreign affairs. The urgent 
pmssnre of Eastern politics confirmed the ascendency of 
, Lord Beaoonsfield, who had no resistance to apprehend in 
his own Cabinet after the secession of Lord Dkruy and 
Lord Carnarvon. Since tho change of Government Lord 
Beaconsfield has probably interfered but seldom with 
the discretion of tne leader of tho House of Commons. 
On the front Opposition benoh Sir Stafford Northcote 
has no rivalry to apprehend, sinoe on his appointment 
Mr. Gathobnb Hardy, who was perhaps a more effective 
debater, was translated to the House of Lords. Sir Richard 
Cross and Mr. W. H. Smith are excellent men of business, 
and efficient debaters, but neither pretends to be an orator. 
Mr. Stanhope and Lord George Hamilton can afford to 
wait for their turn as parliamentary chiefs. 

In modem times the leaders of parties have, with few 
exceptions, sat in the House of Commons. Within the 
last forty yean Lord Melbourne, Lord Derby, Lord 
Bussell, and Lord Beaconsfield have been Prime Minis- 
iters ; but only the last hks really decided the counsels of 
the party. Lord John Russell surpassed Lord Melbourne 
in authority and inflaenoe, and Mr. Disraeli bore a similar 
relation to Lord Derby. Daring their year of joint 
offioe, Mr. Gladstone overshadowed Lord Russell, who 
finally gave way to his indefatigable colleague, when they 
Were driven from offioe. Sir Robert Peel, Lord John 
. Russell, Lord Palmerston, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. 
Disraeli have been real party leaders both in and out of 
office. The Duke of Wellington was consent to represent 
the Conservative party in the House of Lords with jecon- 


dary political rank 5 and on the other side Lord . 
and Lord Granville have held the came position. 

Duke of Richmond, from the resignation of Lord Derby 
to the accession of Mr. Disraeli to the peerage, did 
the Conservatives valuable service by rendering it pos- 
sible for Lord Salisbury and the present Lord Derby 
to maintain an equality of polaioal rank. It is not 
improbable that the same arrangement may be at least , 
provisionally revived, though circumstances have materi- 
ally changed. Lord Cairns wonld perhaps not be 
disposed to contest the claims of Lord Salisbury, though 
he has for a time discharged the duties of leader. It is 
not at present known whether cither peer would be dis- 
posed to acknowledge tho political superiority of Sir 
Stafford Northcote; in any case prudent politicians 
must deprecate the ill-timod controversy which haB lately 
arisen as to his claims. Tho Duke of Richmond might 
advantageously undertake the duty of answering questions 
and providing for tho conduct of debates, and so reassure 
tho more timid members of the party. The practical selec- 
tion of a loader will possibly be deferred till the Irish Land 
Bill is introduced into the House of Lords. In case the 
Conservative majority should unfortunately be divided on 
tbe question of acquiescence in irresistible injustice or of 
desperate resistance, tho fractions of the party must seve- 
rally select their own representatives in debate. Still that 
party has often shown a steadiness of discipline which has 
puzzled and incensed the minds of their opponents. 

The choice of a loader of Opposition has sometimes in- 
volved the future nomination of a Prime Minister. Tho 
most formal appointment to such a post was that of Lord 
Hartington, when, on tho temporary retirement of Mr. 
Gladstone, he waB selected in preference to Mr. Forster. 

If Mr. Gladstone had not reconsiderod his dooision, Lord 
Hartington^ wonld now be either First Lord of the Treasure 
or principal Minister in tho House of Commons. No 
similar patronage is at the disposal of the present Opposi- * 
tion. Tho informal offico which is held by Sir Stafford 
Northcote confers both honour and political influence, but 
he will long have to confine himself to tho function of 
criticism and resistance. The Ministers have so large a 
majority that the leader of Oppwiftn cannot even wish, 
and much less hope, to displace^® 1 succeed them. Mr. 
Gladstone and his allies, after driving them out o^.. 
offico, are preparing to turn the key upon them by rf lflSj' 
organic change in tho Constitution. Tho transfer of alf^ 
electoral power to tbe working classci, with tho readjust* 
ment of constituencies, will entirely alter the Conditions of 
political life. The Conservative party has twice within 
living memory recovered from apparently hopeless pros- 
tration, under two loaders of dissimilar character and 
faculties. Sir Robert Peel was unrivalled in knowledge 
of business and practical ability ; and he surpassed all 
mon in the skill with which he profited by the errors of 
opponents. Within ten years from the pasgjpg of the 
Reform Bill, which seemod to have annihilat^bis party, 
he returned to office without a rival, and almost without an 
Opposition to face him. When his conscientious repara- 
tion of a groat economic mistake had broken up the com- 
pact body of Conservatives, Mr. Dibbaelk once more* 
undertook the task of reconstituting a disorganizod*party. 

His Buooess was not less surprising than that of his 
predeoessor, though it was not equally complete. His 
ultimate triumph might perhaps have been permanent ^ 
but for the external complicatlbns with which ho had 
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Time will show whether it ib possible onoe more to 
re a ruinous defeat. The revolutionary changes 

H are now threatened may perhaps perpetuate the 

supremacy of tbo democratic faotion. 

If the task is feasible, it is more likely to be accomplished 
by the cxeroiso of prudence and patience than by any stroke 
of genius or exhibition of daring. There is no donbt^that a 
constant reaction against democratic encroachment is pro- 
- (seeding, for proporty and refinement are naturally hostile to 
the* supremacy of numbers. The constituencies of 1832, 
which wore onco deemed revolutionary, would, if they had 
survived lo the present timo,bave probably returned largo 
Conservative majorities. The new experiment, to which 
both Mr. Di 61 iaf.lt and Mr. Gladstone contributed, has 
resnlted, with a brief interruption, in the election of the 
present llouso of Commons, and in the accession to power 
of Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Bright, and Mr. Chamberlain. The 
Ballot has been even more mischievous than the extension 
of the suffrage ; and tho impending change will complete 
the work which is already far advanced. The rapid 
progress of democratic innovation has boon remark- 
ably illnstr&tod by the recent history of Franco. All 
moderate politicians now appear to be permanently ex- 
cluded from power, though only a few years ago the 
Republic of M. Thiers appeared only to bo threatened by 
tbo reactionary or dynastic parties. English Liberals 
bolding the opinions which seemed to prevail in Lord 
Palmerston's timo now almost despair of tho possibility 
of maintaining tho traditions and institutions with which 
they wore familiar; but a more hopeful temper is laudable, 
and may possibly bo justified by experience. If Sir 
Stafford Nouthcote has sufficient cheerfulness and courage 
to porsovoro in his opposition to tho present Government, 
ho will perform a great public service. In course of timo 
lio will probably bo reinforced by numerous soceders from 
tho Liberal party, if not by tho whole body of those who 
wore onco called Whigs. Ho will not be tempted by tho 
example of bis predecessor to anticipate or further the 
democratic measures which he may probably be unablo to 
resist. He must rely on the probably unanimous support 
of the upper and xniddlo classes of society. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


I T is, perhaps, not wholly disagreeable to the Govern- 
ment that tho discussion on the Irish Land Bill drags 
itsolf along so slowly and with so many interruptions. 
They may possibly think that the intervals weaken the 
effect of what they cannot but acknowledge to be the 
damaging expositions of tho unfair working of the measure 
ns it stands. For somo time it has been obvious that, 
numerous as are tbo points open to criticism, the heat of 
the battle will turn upon Clause 7. The arrangements by 
whioh tenant-right is to bo created somewhere in space, 
afld bestowed upon tbo tenant without in any way involv- 
ing landlord wrong, were from the first detected as the 
weakest point of tho whole ; and, as the powerful speech 
of Mr. Gibson first laid stress on them from the point 
of view of political advocacy, so did that of the late 
First Lord of the Admiralty on Monday last expose 
them from the point of viow of the practioal man of 
business. It is very remarkable that the objections 
urged have never yet been met, and have', indcod, 
scarcely boon attempted to bo met. Mr. Forster, with 
j£ie somewhat awkward ingennonsness wbiob character- 
ises him, took tbo ball by the boms, and declared that the 
daises were not meant to mean what they obviously do 
mean. But this is cold comfort. The Irish Attorney- 
General, when, after much waiting, be attempted to answer 
Mr. Gibson, ovaded the point ; Mr. Shaw-Lefevre evaded 
it again in bis answer to Mr. Smith. As for favourable 
critics who are not under Government responsibility, it is 
needless to say that very little satisfaction is to bo got 
from tbeiig|pmarks on the matter. It has been pointed 
out before, wd it must continue to be pointed out until 
the Government take some notice of it, that what Mr. 
Gibson and Mr. Smith tear, what Mr. Forster and Mr. 
Shaw-Lefevre disclaim, is exactly what the Irish party in 
a body,ond a certain number of English Radicals advocate 
and ho pe for. What Mr. Forster thinks unfair these 
persons think the minimum of possible fairness ; what he 
thinks is not in the Bill is in their eyes the very thing 
whioh, and whioh alone, makes the Bill worth having. 

The injustice done to the landlord! or alleged to be done, 


bjrifchose take $he clause in its obvious acceptation , 
is twofold. In the first place, a great elioe is cut out or 
his property by the arrangements ter deducting oompen-* 
sation value from competition value in the fixing of a fair 
rent. In the second place, the ehaetment of the in- 
destructibility of tenant-right mulcts him still further. 

He may buy np one tenant's right, but it revives in the 
next tenant. Both these things have been denied ; bat 
no one on the Government side has attempted to show that 
they are not true, and still less has anybody on the 
Government side offered to change the words of the Bill . 
for other and unambiguous words, safeguarding the land* 
lord's interest as well as the tenant's. This is the touchstone 
of sincerity in snch a case. If Mr. Forster will ad£^Q 
to the Bill a statement in so many words that the value of 
the tenant-right is not to affect or diminish the value of w 
the landlord's right, and that an owner who has fairly 
extinguished the tenant-right may then ooonpy or let as 
ho pleases, without incarring responsibility for anything 
except future improvements effected with his consent by. 
the tenant for the timo being, then critics of the Bill will* " 
know where they are. It cannot hurt the Government to- 
do this, if, as they assert, it would be very unfair to tho 
landlord that the construction, barred by such an addition, 
should bo put on the Bill when it becomes an Act. Bat, 
at tho same time, it is, to say the least, improbable 
that they will do anything of the kind. Prophecy is 
dangerous, but it is hardly dangerous to prophesy that 
such an alteration would make tho measure tho ob- 
ject of violent opposition from the whole Irish party. 

At the same time, tbe injustice of the construction it- 
self is so clear, tbe language of tbe Government in re- 
ference to it has been so half-hearted, the thing is it- 
solf so monstrous when fairly considered, that even so 
obediont n majority os Mr. Gladstone’s can hardly bo 
expected to pass this particular clause if the Opposition 
keep up their fire upon it in Committee withont alteration. 

The present Parliament is capable of much. But it is 
difficult to believe that the majority of it is yet capable of 
affirming such a proposition os the following. There are, 
let it be supposed, two farms. One of them is conducted 
on tho principles of the Portsmouth Estate, where not a 
farthing is spent by the landlord, and ho is satisfied to 
take his rent-charge and let the tenants transfer tho 
customary property he concedes them in their holdings as 
they please. The other is a farm on whioh the owner, at 
great cost, has made all improvements, and has bought up 
at tho price fixed by tho Court the interests of every kind 
of an outgoing tenant. Yet, if this owner re-lets bis land, 
no matter at what rent, a fresh tenant-right is to spring 
up on it and to flourish, just os it flourishes on the omer. 

This injustice, and other such injustices as this, appear 
tho more the Bill is considered. It does not follow that 
nothing is to be made of it. Unwise as it may be for the 
most part to attempt a kind of State patronage of a parti- 
cular industry, the reclamation of waste lands, the bu^pg 
np of the lands of those landlords who are willing to sell, 
and their resale on easy terms to peasant proprietors, are 
things which conceivably might bo attended with fortu- 
nate resnlts. The worst of it is that these results are not 
what are looked for by the Irish, and not that for whioh 
the supporters of the Government have encouraged the 
Irish to look. Mr. Gladstone's Bhort but most instruc- 
tive speech on the Welsh Sunday Closing Bill tlqpwa 
floods of light on his attitude a m to the more impor- 
tant measure which is now making its lame way through 
the Commons. The majority in any looality, no matter 
what their wishes, have only to express them, to 
como to Parliament with the expression, and it ia the 
business of Parliament to carry those wishes out. Now, 
it iB undoubtedly the wish of a majority of the population 
in oertain districts of Ireland to n%y no rent. It ia pro- 
bably tho wish of the majority or the population in others 
(let ns hope tew and far between) to shoot the herds on* 
grass-farms. It may be the wish of the majority in one 
or two to roast a certain number of bailiffs to enoonrage 
the others. Probably, Mr. Gladstone ip not as yet ready 
to propose a Permissive Boasting Act, or to bring in a 
Bill for the bettor abolition of herds taking care of grass- 
terms ; but his Welsh speech and his Irish measure lead 
to such things as a perfectly logical consequence. The 
singular thing is that all this, though it is olear enough, .4 
slips, to all appearance, off the mental baoka of the majority 1 
even Englishmen. The attitude of the Irishman — doubt- 4 
less, in the main, and under favourable circumstances— a 
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Mr. Bichard, whose objoot is not to enforce discipline, 
but to diminish the chances of war, may perhaps bare been 
convinced by Mr. Gladstone’s speech* that the House of 
Commons and the nation aro or really were as liable to 
warlike impulses as any Indian or Colonial functionary. 
The Crimean war was much more nnpalatablo to the House 
of Lords than to the House of Commons, and the House of 
Commons was impelled by tbe almost unanimous feeling 
of the country. In that instance, at least, popular enthu- 
siasm was not capricious ; for the terms of a patohod-up 
peace were generally disapproved, notwithstanding the 
heavy sacrifices which had been sustained. Mr. Gladstone 
effectually destroyed that part of Mr. Richard’s argu- 
ment which was founded on Sir John Bowring’s reprisals 
for the seizure of the Arrow. The many bitter enemies 
of Lord Palmerston took the opportunity to form a strange 
coalition for the purposo of driving the hated Minister 
from power. As Mr. Gladstone says, Lord Derby was 
the first to denounce the China war, and he was cordially 
* seconded by Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Couden, Lord John 
Bussell, and Mr. Gladstone united their forces with 
the Conservative leaders, and the Government was 
consequently placed in a minority. The result of tho 
combination was nevertheless a sovero disappointment to 
tho confederates. Lord Palmerston appealed to the country 
which understood that the Chiueso vote had been really 
intended as a censure on the prosecution of the Crimean 
war to a successful issue. The coalition was scattered to 
the winds ; Mr. Codpen and Mr. Bright woro temporarily 
exoludod from Parliament; and Lord Palmerston returned 
with a large majority, pledged to nothing but to the sup- 
port of tho Government. Tho nation had on this occa- 
sion been as warlike as the most ambitious of agents 
abroad. Mr. Gladstone took occasion to correct tho 
error which had been zealously cultivated by his par- 
tisans, without protest from himself, that Lord Beacons- 
^ield’s policy, whatever may have been its merits, was in 
any respect unconstitutional. Two or three years ago 
Liberal politicians countenanced the fallacies of a fac- 
tious pamphlet, written to prove that tho Ministers had 
unduly strained tho prerogative of tho Crown. It was 
for tho time difficult to convince heated opponents of the 
Government that the predominance of a Minister with 
a largo majority conformed to tho strictest requisitions 
of constitutional propriety. Tho pamphleteer almost suc- 
ceeded iu his object of making the Queen personally 
responsible for her conscientious doforenco to tho ad- 
vice of her responsible Minister. Mr. Gladstone now 
reminds the House that Lord Beaoonsfikld and his col- 
leagues rather checked than stimulated the fiatriotic zeal 
of the House of Commons. Of the feeling itself he con- 
sistently disapproves, but he rightly distributed the blame 
or praise which may be due. Tho only security against a 
turbulent policy is, according to Mr. Gladstone, the culti- 
vation of a moderate, just, and pacific temper, by those 
who from time to time direct the councils of tho nation. 
Ho objection can be taken to his doctrine if justice and 
prudence are combined with a delicate and resolute regard 
for the rights, the welfare, and the honour of tho country. 
Tame submission to wrong is tho worst of all methods of 
attempting to pvoservo tho peace. 

— - — % w 

THE OCCUPATION OF BISERTA. 

T HE French have occupied without resistance tho little 
town of Biserta. Four ironclads appeared off the 
towifon Sunday, demanding that tho place should be given 
up, and it was given up. This is much the most im- 
portant step taken sinco the French troops crossed tho 
frontier. Tabarca, it now appears, was not taken without 
resistance, as the Governor of tho place would not go 
away without doing some damage to those who wore 
bombarding fortB belonging to his master with whom the 
bombarders #ere at peace. He bad been directed by the 
Bsr to retire without fighting, but tho temptation to fire 
at those who were firing at him was too stron g. Ho may 
safety calculate that when the war is over his master will 
not resent his disobedience with any groat severity. Kef 
made no resistance, but it only surrendered on the 
display of overwhelming force. Tho French artillery 
was in position, and was ready to open fire when the 
Governor complied with a summons to yield. These 
were distinct acts of war against a raler with whom 
Franco claims to bo at peace. But then it might bo plan- 
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sibly ©intended that the occupation of Tabarca and Kef 
were measures indispensable for sabdahtg the Eronmim 
The Bar would not co-operate with France in punishing 
the Kroumirs, and when France announced that it would 
take on itself the whole task of indicting punishment, the 
points necessary for carrying out the process had to be 
occupied, whether the Bet consented to the occupation or 
not. But occupying Biserta is quite a different thing. 
Biserta is far away from the Kroumir country, and there 
can be no connexion between occupying it and putting 
down tribes in a totally different part of the territory of 
Tunis. The Frenoh Government must have had motives 
for ordering tbe oocnpation of Biserta whioh were only ^ 
very indirectly connected with what it still alleges to be 
the sole object of its enterprise. Biserta, although far 
away from tho Kroumirs, is not far from the capital of the 
Bey, and tho principal object in seizing on Biserta 
must have been to overawe the Bey. If he dare, he 
would undoubtedly do bis best to help the Kroumirs, „ 
and a large portion of his subjects is burning to take 
vengeance on the invaders. It may have seemed to the 
French Government that the surest way to keep the Bey 
and his subjects quiet was to seize on a point whioh Bhowed 
that France could easily operate at the same time against 
the Kroumirs aud against Tunis itself. Bat this was not 
tho only gain in occupying Biserta. France has hod to 
decide whether it will permit the Porte to intervene as 
the Suzerain of Tunis, and it has decided that it will not. 

It does not recognizo that tho Porte has any more 
authority over Tunis than over Morocco. In such a con- 
troversy words might follow words, and despatch might 
follow despatch, and nothing be settled. A rapid and 
effectual mode of giving a practical turn to tho discussion 
suggested itself iu the occupation of a town so far away 
from the scone of the main expedition that the authority 
of the Porto would be distinctly challenged ; and it would 
have to own that, if it chose to claim tho Bey as its vassal, 
it could do nothing to protect him. 

The occupation of Biserta causod great and natural 
commotion in Italy. BiBerta is a poor deserted plaeo, but 
it possesses a harbour whioh in old days was famous, 
which might probably be made as good as it ovor was at 
no great oxponso, and which is in very unpleasant prox- 
imity to Sicily. If tho French permanently hold Biserta, 
it would be to the Italians much tho same thing as if they 
held Tunis itself. Possibly the French Government was 
not displeased with the reflection that, if it was overawing 
tho Bey and challenging the Porto, it was also frighten- 
ing Italy. The contest at Tunis between France and 
Italy has been not only a political but a personal ctoe. 

The French Consul has done all he can to spite *ho 
Italian Consul, aud the Italian Consul has worked his 
hardest to spito tho French Consnl. One of the com- 
plaints most frequently and persistontly made by the 
French Consul has boon that his Italian rival has 
had printed in Sardinia an Arabic journal intended 
for distribution among the Tunisian Arabs, in which 
everything was said that could be imagined to incite the 
common people of Tunis against the French, and to pre- 
pare it for a rising against them. The French Consul- 
General has now, &b he says, got hold of the agent 
employed for the purpose, and is able, as he alleges, to tell 
the whole story of the conooction and gratuitous distribu- 
tion of this journal. The French theory is, th&t the border 
tribes partly harass and partly incite to disaffection the 
Algori&n Arabs, that the border tribes are pushed on by 
the country population of Tunis, that this population is 
pushed on by the Italian Consul and hiB paper, that 
the Italian Consul is supported by the Prime Minister, 
and that the Prime Minister guides the Bey. The 
occupation of Biserta was therefore probably intended to 
break this chain of impulse at the point where higher 
influences begau to tell on the country population. The 
Italian Consul is not likely to acknowledge that he has 
done all his rival says ho has done ; but, so far as he could 
not help acknowledging it, he would naturally defend him- 
self on the ground that France claimed an exclusive 
interest in Tunis to whioh it was not in any way en- 
titled, and that he had to counteract the excessive and un- 
just influence in the best way he could. But this would 
only make conspicuous the great advantage whioh France 
has in all controversies as to Tunis, Other Powers oaa 
only point to future political dangers. They can in- 
sist on the impolicy or violent action whioh may lead 
to disturbance in Europe, or can base their arguments 

* 
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to to tyrannized orer by the majority. If the minority 
were a email one, it was all the more neoesaarv to give it 
legislature protection against the majority. Mr. Taylor 
has not yet come to see the beauty of legislation which 
makes the State interfere with one set of individuals 
because another and largor set wish to have their own 
theories of life invested with the force of law. His 
Radicalism is evidently behind the time, and he has much 
to learn from those bolder spirits wbo take no pleasure in 
doing, or abstaining from doing, a thing themselves unless 
they can compel Borne one else to follow thoir example. 
Mr. Gladstone and the Times are pleased to say that 
Sunday closing, like closing at a certain hour at night, is 
simply a question of police. That depends in a great 
measure npon the motives by which the supporters of tho 
Bill are aotnated. The part played by tho police in the 
regulation of tho traffic in strong drink is justified by tho 
disastrous effect which that traffic sometimes exercises on 
pnblio order. If pnblic-housos wero open all night, for 
example, the confusion that would ensue might easily pass 
beyond police control. If it could bo contended that 
‘Welshmen are so exceptionally constituted that one glass 
of liquor, when taken on a Sunday, qualifies them, one 
and all, for immediate admission to a police-cell, it 
is possible that Mr. Roberts's Bill might be tho only 
remedy of which the case would admit. But tho Welsh 
members who spoke on Wednesday vied with one 
another in describing Wales as a moral paradiso. 
Mr. Rathbone could “ say unhesitatingly that there 
“ was no part of the Unitod Kingdom in which tho 
u law was more implicitly obeyed or in which thoro 
41 were fewer offences against it than in Wales." Mr. 
Osborne Morgan declared that “ crimo is almost as un- 
“ known in Wales as Conservatism." Mr. James pointed 
with conscious pride to the fact that in Wales the churches 
and ohapels are fall, while the gaols are empty. It is sur- 
prising that, when Wales is already thus perfect, her repro- 
. sentatives are not afraid of meddling with tho happy com- 
bination of conditions which has mado her so. Perhaps it 
may turn oat that the Sunday visit to the public-house is 
the source not of tho rare instancos of Welsh vice, but of 
•the customary plethora of Welsh virtue. Mr. Roberts 
may yet discover that ho lias been wrong in striving to 
.gild refined gold, and to make Welshmen more lovely 
and of better report than they already are. It 
imight be safer to treat the momentary backsliding of tho 
Sunday, when the open door of a public-houso suggests 
that society and refreshment are to be bad within, as a 
useful check upon spiritual pride. When such a picture 
as this can be painted of the principality, it is almoat a 
contradiction in terms to speak of Sunday closing as a 
question of police. The very word suggests disorder and 
violence, and there can be little room for either in tho 
daily life of Welshmen. Consequently, the motives of Mr. 
Roberts and his friends mast bo looked for in quite other 
^directions than that indicated by Mr. Gladstone. If the 
•hearty supporters of the Bill could bo subjected to analysis, 
it would probably be found that one- half of them wero 
.total abstainers and tho other half fanatical devotees of 
.Sabbath observanoe. The former regard Sunday closing as 
a useful’ stepping-stone to closing on week-days ; the latter 
are bent upon giving effect to their peculiar convictions 
in entire disregard of the convenience of the community. 

It is needless to say that there is not one of the argu- 
ments used in support of Sanday closing which would not 
be eaually applicable to Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s pot scheme 
,of closing public-houses altogether wherever the district 
in whioh they are situated is m favour of it. Indeed, Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson may point to Mr. Gladstone’s speech os 
.showing a very marked advance in the direction in which 
•bo wishes him to go. “ The question," he said, “ when 

it comes to be decided for England, will have to be 
** decided with reference to the pnblio opinion of England." 
This admission really involves everything that Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson can care to establish. “ Local opinion," Mr. 
Gladstone declares, “ ought to have oonsiderable weight 
and Wales is modest in claiming only to have hor public- * 
houses dosed on Sundays and not on week-days as well. 
If local opinion is really to have considerable weight 
in dooiding bow many pnblio-housea there shall be, 
and for how many hoars in the day they shall remain 
open, we do not see that it can be got at better 
than in the way whioh Sir Wilfrid Lawson suggests. 
Indeed, a Local Option Bill, whenever it is introduoed, 
will have some recommendations whioh are wanting to 
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a Sunday Closing BilL The one imposes to dose 
public-houses on Sundays over the whole area M which 
it relates ; the other will only propose to ^ give the rate* 
payers of each district leave to dose eo many of them es 
they like, and at suoh times as they like. It will not be 
hard to make out that Parliament is less committed by 
this latter proposal than by the former. If Mr. Glaj>» 
BTOjpc lives long enough, he will probably be found 
maintaining that even a Maine Liquor Law is only a 
question of police. 


GERMANY. 

P RINCE BISMARCK, who is never qnite himself 
unless he is quarrelling with some one, has selected 
as his last victim a body comparatively so hnmble as the 
Municipality of Berlin. He has this time been wonnded 
in his pocket, and he screams out, bullies, and threatens 
with all his wonted vivacity and recklessness. It is a 
i pleasure to him, as it was to the First Napoleon, to ascer- 
tain, by practical experience, how mnch every one around 
him can be made to stand. He has pondered long and 
deeply on human nature, and he has assured himself that 
human nature will stand anything if it is once sufficiently 
frightened. Napoleon was simply brutal, not only to the 
men, but to tho women, who composed his singnlar Court ; 
but he brought home to them every day and every hoar 
that it was only through him that they had any existence 
at all abovo that of a day labourer. The indispensable 
man can charge what he pleases for being indispensable. 
The offence of the Berlin Municipality was that it had 
rated Prince Bismarck's official residence at the value 
which it would have possessed in private hands. The 
Prince, in reply, hinted broadly that Berlin was a nest 
of Progressists, and that tho Progressists in office used 
their petty power to put a specially heavy tax on his 
house because they hated him. But this was so plainly 
a question of fignres, and so capable of easy disproof, that 
ho had to merge his grievance in that of the 250 
and odd Government officials at Berlin who all have resi- 
dences allotted to them, aud all have to pay in taxes more 
than in proportion to their salaries. Little pay and a fine 
house to spend it on is an inconvenience in many ways, 
and the disadvantages of useless splendour are brought 
home to a poor man when he is taxed as if he had money 
onougli to livo comfortably in a house far too big for him. 
It might be supposed that the remedy was in the hands 
of the Government, which could curtail tho magnificenco 
I of tho residences of its officials, or give them better 
salaries, or simply pay tbe taxes which inadequate salaries 
do not enablo them to moot. Bat Prince Bismarck did 
not waut to mako an equitable arrangement for the officials, 
but to snub his enemies, the Town-Councillors of Berlin. 
He therefore brought in a Bill providing that Government 
officials should not be taxed to an extent exceeding ten 
per cent, of their salaries. He got a Committee to agree 
to this, with the substitution of fifteen per oent. for ten, 
and lie got his proposal, thus modified, accepted by a 
majority of six on a division in the Reiohsrath. This 
was not muoh of a victory, but ho got an opportunity 
of launching his thundorbolts at his enemies. The 
Progressists of Berlin had offended him, and must be 
brought to their senses, and he let thorn know that 
there was mnch more in store for them than an alteration 
in tho law rogulating the tax on houses. He foreshadowed < 
the awful doom that was hanging over them and the 
unruly city whioh they mismanaged, but only too faith- 
fully represented. He had it in his mind to deprive 
Berlin of the august presence of the Reiohsrath. It 
should no longer be the seat of the Imperial Par- 
liament. Germany, and all that is great and wise 
in Germany, should no longer flock to Berlin, bat to 
some very humble place like Cassel. There is no Pro- 
gressist ring there to vex the Chancellor's soal ; there 
are no gorgeous houses on whioh iniquitous taxes could 
be levied. Peaoe and simplicity reign at Cassel, and to 
Cassel tbe Imperial Parliament wonld go, leaving impeni- 
tent Berlin to monm its loss, if the Chancellor chose to 
give the order he threatened. 

No one, not even the Germans who treasure up Prince 
Bismarck's words as oracles, thought that this time the 
great man was quite serious. It is not &' very easy 
matter practically to change the seat of a Parlia- 
ment. Ministers, and the vast tribe of officials under 
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although the oolonial troops had not achieved any 
decisive success. Both parties may perhaps be better 
friends after a contest whioh proves that the civilized 
combatant is on the whole the stronger, and that 
the Basotos have the means of making themselves for- 
midable or troublesome. The nominal claim of the Home 
Government to interfere at the close of the war for the 
protection of the natives may be conveniently waived, 
since it has been ascertained that oppression cannot be 
practised with impunity. Mr. Sprigg and the pqrty which 
maintains him in office have displayed considerable firm- 
ness of purpose in dispensing thronghout the contest with 
Imperial aid. It is evident that, although responsible 
government may have been prematurely introduced, it 
could not have been long withheld from oolonists who are 
prepared to fight their own battles. 

The debate which ended iu the acquittal of the Minis- 
ters may perhaps have represented a certain feeling of 
antagonism between the English and Dutch races in the 
colony. The Gape Boers have never been earnest in the 
war; and a contingent whioh they furnished to the 
army took occasion to retire from the field in the 
middle of a battle. The Dutch colonists have not 
been pre-eminently well disposed to the natives ; 
but they may have wished to drive Mr. Sprigg and 
liis colleagues from office. As far as the conflict was a 
result of rivalry of blood and language, it is satisfactory 
to learn that the English interest has prevailed. Mr. 
Sprigg, who is urged by his adversaries to take the opinion 
of the constituencies on his policy, will probably not follow 
unfriendly advice. The Dutch are a majority in the 
western provinces, and, perhaps, in the colony as a whole; 
and recent events in South Africa may possibly have pro- 
duced a feeling of uneasiness tending to disaffection. 
There is no response to the appeal of the Transvaal Boers 
to the non-English inhabitants of the colony. A South 
African Republic from which English settlers were to be 
excluded is still only proposed by agitators in the Trans- 
vaal. The section of the community which promoted and 
managed the Basnto war would not be easily expelled from 
its property and its native land. Demagogues always ex- 
aggerate the dangers and the imminence of the civil con- 
flicts which they foretell and provoke. The colonists of 
Dutch, Frenoh, and German descent may not be enthusias- 
tically devoted to the English Crown, but they have 
never shown a disposition to rebel. Some of tljem 
may, perhaps, have read with surprised amusement 
the warnings of English alarmists, who are more 
othnological in their political thcorios than the mixed 
population of the Capo. Tho warlike native tribes, 
though they bavo nothing to say to political controversies, 
exercise an unconscious pressure on the people of tho 
colony. Europeans, if they were otherwise disposed to 
quarrel, could not prudently engage in civil war while a 
third belligerent stood ready to tako part with one of tlio 
principals or to profit by the weakness of both. 

It is possible that tho same forces may exercise an 
influence on the settlement which is, uudor almost in- 
superable difficulties, to be attempted in the Transvaal. 
Before the conclusion of tho hurried peace the . English 
generals rightly declined to avail themselvos of the offered 
services of tho natives. Uncivilized allies cauijot be 
restrained from acts for which those who accept their 
services are held responsible. A century ago Chatham 
denounced the English Ministers for employing Against 
the rebels those “ horrible hellhounds of war/' the Bed 
Indians of North America. In the present day opinion 
is still moro scrupulous ; and it is felt that civilized men 
have a common interest in repressing the efforts of 
savagos. Even if war with the Boers breaks out again, in 
spite of the exertions and sacrifices of the English Govern- 
ment, it would not be permissible to enlist the natives in 
the oause ; but experience has already shown that they are 
felly alive to the danger which threatens themselves from 
the ro-establishment of Boer dominion. To them the 
English Government, which has in all parts of the world 
treated uncivilised subjects with humanity, is ^representa- 
tive of law and justice. If tho evidence of correspondents 
on the spot may be trusted, the natives, who are fiir more 
numerous than the white inhabitants, are preparing for war 
with the Boers as the alternative of English protection. A 
chief who is said to be able to bring 3,000 men into tho 
field protected English refugees and loyal Boers during the, 
war, and announced his intention of repelling any attempt 
u» interfere with his guests. 'When tho province is 


evacuated by the Government authorities, it is not im- 
possible that English adventurers who will probably haver- 
suffered gross injustice may not be too squeamish to direct 
the unskilled strategy of the natives. The inhabitants of 
the villages and petty towns will weloome any confederates 
who may defend them against the violence of the Boers, or 
who may avenge their wrongs. It is said that in some places 
both the Englisn and those Boers who had submitted willingly 
to the annexation are arming for the protection of their lives 
and property. The Boers are probably more than a matoh 
for the dissentients ; but they would be grievously embar- 
rassed by a simultaneous native war. The Government, 
with the rashness whioh nsually accompanies extreme 
timidity, threw away the opportunity of making reason- 
able terms of peace, while they could have supported the 
negotiations by an overwhelming display of force. The 
only ohanoe of bringing the triumphant insurgents to 
reason is furnished by the probability of armed resistance 
on the part of the loyal settlers and of the natives. 

Sir Hercules Robinson, who had been detained at Gape 
Town by the arrangements for peace with the Basutos, 
has now proceeded to Natal, where the negotiations will 
commence on his arrival. The difficulty of ascertaining 
whether the Boers have any representatives with whom 
a binding settlement can bo effected will not be 
admitted, since the Imperial Government has already 
made peace with the members of tho so-called Trium- 
virate. It is, perhaps, not surprising that, even if the 
self-appointed rulers are sincore in their pacific pro- 
fessions, they have not boon able to restrain their country- 
men from acts of insolent violence. The former Boer 
Republic had an anarchic organization, and the principal 
objection of the insurgents to English administration was 
that it was comparatively regular and energetic. No con- 
tradiction is offered to dotailod statements of plnnder and of 
forcible expulsion of loyal English subjects. The Ministers 
at home apparently persuaded themselves that they were 
negotiating with a homogeneous community, which 
was nearly unanimous in its wish for independence. 
They forgot the English ; they forgot the well- 
affected Dutch; and it was perhaps natural that 
they should overlook tho existence of the natives. 
Every life which is sacrificed in consequence of tho 
precipitate and discreditable peace will be attributable 
as blood-guiltiness to the Government. If a doubtful 
report has any foundation, it would seem that the Minister 
who is primarily, or at least nominally, responsible has 
repented of the policy which was perhaps forced upon him 
by superior authority. Lord Kimberley, according to 
one account, now proposes to substitute rosponsiblo 
government of tho modern colonial type for independence. 
It is scarcely worth while to consider the merits of a policy 
which will certainly not be accepted by the Boers. 
Sovereignty over a self-governing colony is an ambiguous 
title or prerogative, but suzerainty is invented for the 
express purpose of being absolutely unmeaning. Tho 
Boers consider tho restoration of the Rcpublio as the pro- 
mised reward of victory, and they will not be contented 
with any smaller concession. It is possible that they 
may calculate too confidently on the patience of the Eng- 
lish nation, if not on the indulgence of the English Prime 
Minister. Kruger, Pretorius, and their associates will bo 
well advised in disoouraging outrages on loyal inhabitants, 
as long as a considerable English force is within reach. 
They may probably have boon inclined to comply with the 
demand of Sir Evelyn Wood that the garrison of Potchef- 
stroom shall be reinstated in possession ; but Mr. Glad- 
stone has since considerately informed them that they 
must either reoeivo the garrison or make some other 
reparation. They will not be able to restore to life 
a certain number of English soldiers who were killed 
in consequence of the perfidious conduct of the Boev 
leader ; but they may by this time have learned that they 
cannot overrate the anxiety of the English Government, 
or of its chief, to terminate the controversy on almost any 
condition b. Parliament will perhaps be allowed to form 
and express a judgment on the policy whioh has been 
pursued, when its results have become inevitable. The 
obstinaoy of the Boers in the matter of Potchefatroom is 
rewarded by the indefinite postponement of Sir Michael 
Hioks-Beaoh'S motion of censure. * 
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THJ3 LAW OF DISTRESS. 

T HE present House of Commons is not of Lord J4bl- 
bournes mind, that most things are better let alone. 
It does not require before it legislates to see clearly that 
the state of things which it proposes to introduce will be 
at least better than the state of thingB which it proposes to 
disturb. There are many questions upon which the action 
of Parliament will always be deoidod by the consideration 
whether it is wiser to abolish a law against which a fair 
case oan be shown, or to retain it until it is proved that a 
more satisfactory law oan bo put in its place. Mr. Pell 
pat the facts about distress for rent very clearly when bo 
said that thoogh snob a law would not now bo enacted for 
the first time, this was not in itself a sufficient reason for 
repealing it. Like most laws which aro neither entirely 
wholly good nor wholly bad, it has had somo unforeseen 
results, and the controversy on Tuesday, so far as it was 
influenced by argument, turned on the issue whether these 
unforeseen results had made it worth retaining. Very few, 
however, of the speakers paid much attention to this 
side of the question. Some of them were too deeply 
pledged to the tenant-farmers among tlioir consti- 
tuents to bo willing to listen to any pica for delay. 
For them the law of distress was doomed beforehand. 
Even with the more independent county members, the 
fact that tho tenant-farmers are for the most part hostile 
to the law had necessarily considerable weight. They are 
too important an clement in most counties for their opinions 
not to be taken iuto account. The members of tho late 
Government lay under a special disadvantage in being tho 
authors of an Act abolishing the Scotch Jaw of hypothec, 
which differed indeed from the English law of distress 
in boing moro stringent, bat closely resembled it in prin- 
ciple. When allowance has been made for theso several 
hindrances to full discussion, it will bo seen that the debato 
was not likely to bring out the arguments on cither side 
to much purpose. Perhaps its most interesting feature 
was tho evidenco it afforded that the Government have 
still a good deal of Ice- way to mako up before their 
English policy will stand on tho same heroic level as 
their Irish policy. It is singular to find one of the 
authors of the Disturbance Bill admitting us a mattor of 
course that the landlord ought to have somo effective means 
of recovering possession of his land if lio fails to get hiH 
ront. Possession of his land was tho last thing which Sir 
WILLIAM Hakcouut was willing in 1S80 to give nn Irish 
landlord ; but, even in i88i, he still holds that in England 
land belongs to tlie owner and not to tho tenant. How 
long ho may remain in this benighted state is anotlior 
matter, but wo should be inclined to say no longer than 
the birth of an English land question. 

Tho one thing that seems to bo admitted as regards the 
law of distress is that it has a tendency to lessen tho dis- 
advantage at which a tenant without capital is naturally 
placed by the side of a tenant with capital. The extent to 
which it had this tendency, and the benefit to bo derived 
from such a tendency so far as it existed, were much dis- 
puted. As to the first poiut, much probably depends on 
the ehuractor, and something on the circumstances, of tho 
landlord. A man who is neither imprudent nor needy 
will, under no circumstances, bo disposed to let his 
land to a farmer whom he does not believe to bo likely to 
do jnstice to tho land. He knows, indeed, that the law of 
distress gives him security against the loss of Ins rent, and 
so far makes it a matter of indifferenco to him whether 
his tenaut is Btcadily growing richer or iB on his way to 
the Bankruptcy Court. But ho knows also that the value 
of the land dues not deponrl only on tho certainty with 
which tho rent can bo recovered, and that, in the long run, 
it is most profitable to have only solvent teuants. Now 
solvency is not entirely a matter of capital ; character has 
to do with itAB well, and tho prudent landlord who lets a 
farm to a tenant without capital does so rather from his 
knowledge of his character than from his ability to levy a 
distraint upon his goods. But Mr. Courtney pushes this 
argumeut too far when ho maintains that, if tho law of dis- 
tress iB abolished, small fitrmors will bo trusted by their 
landlords in the future as they have been in the past. As 
tho law stands tho landlord is guaranteed against imme- 
diate less if ho makes a mistake, and it is impossible 
hAo say beforehand how much infiaenoe the abolition of 
this guarantee may exert upon a landlord’s conduct. He 
now says to himself, I must remember, if I lot my farm to 
a man without capital, to make careful inquiries us to his 


antecedents, so as to ensure myself in everv possible way 
against being saddled with a tenant who will only do harm 
to the land during the time that he remains on it Still, 
if, after taking all this trouble, I find that I have mis- 
judged my man, I shall not bo positively oht of pocket by 
him. Tho land may be something the worne when be 
leaves the farm than when he enters upon it ; but I shall 
not suffer any actual money loss. It is quite possible that 
thiB last reflection may have an appreciable weight with ft 
landlord. Speculation, when the worst that can happen 
to you is to mako no profits, is a moro attractive pur- 
suit than speculation which may end in making a con- 
siderable Iobs. Deterioration of land is diminution of 
capital, bnt loss of rent is diminution of income; and, 
provided that the extent of tho former injury is slight, 
it comes homo to a man very much less than the 
latter. At present, when a landlord is hesitating between 
a promising tenant without capital and a tenant of whom 
ho perhaps knows nothing beyond the fact that he has 
capital, his choice may bo determined by the rocdllection » 
that, if ho chooses the former and then finds that promise 
is not performance, tho ront at all events will be secure. 
If this security is taken away, a landlord may be more apt 
than he is now to say that, after all, capital is a certainty, 
while character is to some extent a mutter of chance. 

Supposing, however, that tho law of distress does holp 
to put the tenant without capital on a lovcl in the eyes of 
a landlord with the tenant who lms capital, is this process 
one that ought to bo encouraged? Wo may bo glad to 
see small tenants holding their own by the side nf their 
richer neighbours and bidding against them in tho farm 
mu rlcefc ; but. aro the results of their competition so satis- 
factory that it is desirable to maintain a law for tho 
express reason that it multiplies cases in which such 
competition is possible ? That is a point which will partly 
he determined by the circumstances of tho landlord. There 
aro needy landlords as well as needy tenants, and it is 
quite possible that the existence of the law of distress may 
encourage needy landlords to think of nothing but the 
amount of rent that is offered them. A tenant without 
capital may often do more in this way than a tenant with 
cupitnl. For one thing, ho Iiuh nothing to put into the 
land, and so has no return on his investments to allow for. 
For anotlior thing, ho is often moro ignorant, of his business, 
and consequently moro hopeful of doing well in it, than a 
tenant with capital would be, and his oiler to the landlord 
may square with his hopes rather than with any well. founded 
calculations. A^ain, his want of capital makes it moro in- 
dispensable to him tn liavo a farm. JLis only property is 
bis Inborn 4 , and such rnlo-of-thumb acquaintance with 
farming as lie may have picked up, and these aro not 
possessions that, he can transfer to any other trade. To 
got a farm, therefore, is a matter of life and death 
to him — at least, it is the only thing that stands be- 
tween him and the position of a day labouror. All 
these things taken together will often dispose ft tenant 
without capital to offer u decidedly larger rent than 
would bo offered by a tenaut witli capital. If tho 
landlord is not needy, he hikes all these circumstances 
into account, and decides that tlie risk of having 
a bad icnnnt is not compensated by tho fact that 
at the worst the rent can be recovered by distraint. 
But when tho landlord is needy, and his paramount 
object in managing his land is to draw the largest possible 
income out of it, lie .may think— from his own special 
point of view ho may oven rightly think — that the risk is 
worth running, in thiB case tho law acts as ft direct 
encouragement to a class of tenants who do not in any 
way deserve to bo enconragcd. 

This circumstance alone would account for the disltko 
which largo farmers feel to the law of distress. They 
look upon it ns handicapping them in the race. Tho 
inducements which they, and bnt for tho law of distress 
they alone, could offer to a landlord can now bo offered 
by men who havo no capital to invest in the land, and 
consequently no natural security to offer for tho pay- 
ment of tho rent. Tho law of distress creates an arti- 
ficial security for this payment, and in this way puts 
largo and small farmers on a level. Their disliko to 
the law is increased by the difficulty it puts in their 
way whenever they want to borrow money. In propor- 
tion as farming becomes an affair of capital, it becomes 
also an affair of credit. Even a really well-to-do farmer 
will at times want to spond more money on tho bind 
than he may have at the momout to spend. The lu if 
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aolemnity, that it cannot be held that it U in the way of schools 
alone that Alma Mater educates her foster-eons. Men acquire 
a species of education by contact with each other,” with 
much more to the same effect, finally enforced by a long quotation 
from the Funeral Oration of Pericles. We need scarcely say that 
the idea thus elaborately paraded is one of the veriest common- 
places of all educational literature, as regards both odr universi- 
ties and public schools. Its rationale is expounded with bis 
accustomed grace and felicity in Cardinal Newman's University 
Lectures, but in itself it is familiar to every one who has the slightest 
practical acquaintance with the subject, and it is difficult to read 
without a smile the pompous announcement — as though of some 
grand discovery which it was reserved for an Oxford Tutor to 
flash upon the world in tho pages of Fraser in the year of grace 
1 88 1 -—that 41 man is essentially an imitative being, and this is more 
especially true of young men.” Perhaps we might venture to sug- 
gest as a corresponding verity that Tutors are essentially didactic 
beings, and this is more especially true of young tutors. It is easy 
enough, when one has once got into the vein, to pans from one truism 
to another. It is not wonderful therefore that, after filling several 
pages with a kind of glorified paraphrase of the Oxford Calendar 
ana Undergraduates Journal , and then elaborately discussing 
whether it is true that men at Oxford got some sort of mutual 
education from contact with each other, the Tutor should finally 
proceed to inquire — in a somewhat hesitating aud tentative 
fashion, as though doubtful about the reply — whether they enjoy 
their Oxford residence at the time, and retain a pleasnnt memory 
of it afterwards. To most men — at least most Oxford men— tho 
inquiry might perhaps appear rather a work of supererogation ; ns 
the Germaus would phrase it, 44 that understands itself.” But our 
Tutor goes to work systematically, and after balancing the pros 
aud cons in due order arrives at last at the modified and not over 
confident conclusion that on the whole 44 few men, ns they hid 
farewell to Oxford, ns Magdalen 'lower, St. Mary’s, and (Jar fax 
[is there not rather a bathos about Oaritix ?] ouo by one fade in 
the distance [Oxford readers will note the nice topographical 
accuracy of the catalogue] are entirely devoid of some feeling of 
lingering regret." The statement is at least uninipenchably cautious 
and temperate. Byron had remarked long ago that 

On leaving even the most unpleasant people 

And places, ouo keeps looking at the steeple. 


And that is really the utmost our sago iuformant thinks ho 44 can 
safely say” of the feeling of an Oxouian bidding final adieu to his 
old homo after threo or lour years’ residence at the most impression- 
able period of his life. Our own recollections and experiences might 
perhaps have inclined us to a somewhat more enthusiastic estimate. 
But it is well to be on the safe side. Let us hope that whou the 
time shall come for the Oxford Tutor himself to take his 
last look at 44 Magdalen, St. Mary, and CaTiax, one by one,” 
in sad succession, and bury himsolf in 44 the dusky purlieus 
of the law ” or in the obscurity of a rural vicarage, he too will 
be able to rise for the nonce to 44 a feeling of lingering re- 
gret w ; but we may also veuture to hope that he will confine 
that generous sentiment to his own bosom, and not suffer it 
to expatiate in another article in Fraser ; satis una mperque. IIo 
has himself assured us, in his grave and sententious manner, that 
44 the lesson of self-control is taught by tho etiquette of Oxford 
society.” Let him therefore apply that valuable lesson to his 
literary aspirations, and pause to consider, before ho again comes 
forward to instruct tho general public, whother he has anything to 
tell them which they did not know before. When Dr. Arnold 
first took charge of the Sixth Form at Ilugby ho resolved, accord- 
ing to his biographer, to innovate on the established practice of 
setting themes on tho subject of Virtue eat bona res. If our Tutor 
had not implied that he belongs to the younger generation, wo 
might almost have suspected him of being trained at Kugby 
under the old rfyime. 


% 

THE INNOCENTS IN IRELAND. 

rrniE two most guileless perrons among Iler Majesty's subjects 
JL of whom documentary evidence gives us any cognizance are, 
almost without a doubt, Air. fcjhuw-Lefevre, M.P., ana the editor 
of the Freeman's Journal. It is not quite easy to decide whether 
there is anything to choose between them. Mr. Sbaw-Lofevre, 
more in sorrow than in anger, expostulating with Mr. W. II. 
‘Smith for even hinting that the Government found their account 
in encouraging Irish agitation ; the Freeman's Journal plaintively 
asking what it ib all about, why Dublin is proclaimed/ why Mr. 
Dillon is attested, aro two pleasant sights. With Mr. Shaw-Lefevre 
we shall not greatly trouble ourselves. It would only be possible 
to show him why Mr. Smith and other sensible people think the 
Government to have been interested in tho disturbances and out- 
rages in Ireland by the aid of logic. Now logic, like political economy, 
is for the present tabpo to Mr. Gladstone's immediate followers. It 
is good for Saturn-and-.Tupiter-rellows,not for practical politicians. 
Tlip Freeman's Journal offers metal more attractive than the 
member for Beading. The Freeman's Journal , greatly pondering, 
is disposed to attribute the proclamation and the arrest to the 
fact uiftt “ the outrage-mongers have again been at work*” The 
outrage^mongers certainly have keen at work, with a vengeance, 
and It may be profitable, if not pleasant, to consider their 
proceedings* It cannot be too constantly borne in mind 
what soct of folk Mr. Gladstone's clients are, and what kind of 
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deeds ore to be rewarded by the carving of neat competences for 
their perpetrators out of the property of the landlords. 

The achievements of the outrage-mongers dating the last week 
or ten days amount, speaking generally, to one murder, two 
attempted, and possibly still to be completed ditto, one roasting 
one ear-clipping, several firings into houses, and miscellaneous 
attacks on persons or property, including the ripmng-un of a oarb- 
boras or two, too many to mention ; besides Mr. Dillon s spesohes , 
and the mobbing of the Emergency Committee representatives at 
Ilowth and elsewhere. The details of the various exploits aro 
very curious and delightful, calculated to 44 stir the national con- 
science " — we believe that is the correct phrase— more than ever to 
do justice to the finest peasantry on this or any other planet, in- 
cluding Saturn and Jupiter. The roasting has been denied; but 
the practice has been a favourite one in times past, and Erin is 
quite likely to remember the days of old in this way. The ear- 
clipping has been exaggerated, says Mr. Forster, bat he does not 
deny its truth. It is not particularly easy to understand what 
exaggeration of such a matter means ; either the bailiffs ears are 
on his head or they are not, unless perhaps some stumps may be 
left. Perhaps in the latter case the Government regards the pro- 
ceeding as a fair apportionment of the property between aft. 
Dennohy and the Land League, not dissimilar to their own in- 
tended division of Ireland between landlords and tenants. The 
wreckings of houses, tho firingB into them, and so forth, are quite 
familiar and rather stale. But the murder is a very instructive 
murder indeed. We are not now referring to the Fenian outrage 
iu Dublin, but to the affair in Connemara. The victim was a 
cattle-herd, and it is especially noteworthy that the farm on 
which he served had not been 44 landgrabbed^ by any one, neither 
had any one been ejected from it. It was land which had for 
many years been in the occupation of the owner, and which 
previous to that occupation had been voluntarily surrendered to 
him by a perfectly responsible and independent tenant. Yet 
the caretaker and Ills son were dragged out of bed and shot 
in the road — the father being killed, the son mortally wounded. 
This was a testimony on the part of the l^and League against 
( herds. The import of this ought to bo very carefully studied. 
Grass farms are, it is well known, the most profitable employment 
of land in Ireland, and the land is better Buited for them than for 
any other purpose. But as they do not suit penniless peasants, 

| and interfere with the growth of a ragged population always open 
to tho influence of tho agitator, they are forbidden per so. There 
is here no question of the crowbAr brigade, no insinuation of any 
hardship indicted on any living soul. The Land League has decided 
against any form of cultivation but such as it prefers, and the decision 
is enforced in a business-like and peremptory manner which, unfor- 
tunately, tho Executive of the less powerful of the two Dish 
Governments does not imitate. It is noteworthy that the con- 
science-of-tho-nation party have boon very discreetly silent about 
this particular crime. Here at least is something which not merely 
no Land Bill such as the present, but nothing snort of an agrarian 
law limiting holdings to, say five acres apiece, and prescribing 
their culture, can touch. The utter madness of supposing that any 
Lnnd Bill in the direction of the earlier clauses of tne present will 
cut awtly the root of the evil is demonstrated by this death of the 
unhappy man Lvden in a fashion which admits of no explaining 
away. 

The speeches which at last goaded the Government into doing 
wlmt ought to have been done a year ago, and laying Mr. 
Dillon by the heels, and the incident which no doubt partly 
led to the proclamation of Dublin, are almost equally instruc- 
tive, and fortunately the lesson is not enforced by the deAth 
of an innocent man. The riot at the Ilowth sale is an admirable 
exposure of the state into which Government mismanagement, 
and nothing but Government mismanagement, has allowed the 
second city of the Empire, in point of political importance, to get. 

A tenant (of Ample means, and who is not even pretended to be 
one of those objects of Mr. Gladstone's compassion, who can do 
nothiug but rent from a brutal landlord the land which that 
monopolist withholds from them, save at an exorbitant price) 
refuses to pny his rent out of sheer wantonness. His cattle are 
distrained upon, and having been bought by fair bidders in the 
open market, the rent is paid. Thereupon a procession of howling 
roughs accompanies the beasts and the neto owners into tbs city, 
hooting and hustling them, pelting them with dirt, and doing all 
that is possible to prevent the beasts from being shipped. Here, 
again, there is no possible imputation of personal hardship. The 
arbitrary dictates of an irresponsible association Are enforced by a 
mob ; aud comparatively moderate partisans of that association 
ask with astonishment why precautions should be taken to make 
such things a little more difficult, or rather more dangerous, in 
future P 

Perhaps the most interesting thing, however, of all is the speech , 
which at last broke the back of Mr. Forster's patience In the 
matter of 14 John Dillon." That energetic person had already, in 
a phrase of his own , 44 sailed very near the wind ” by telling the 
now famous story of ths men with loaded rifles who lay in wait 
inside a house at which an eviction was threatened. On Sunday 
last he achieved the nautical manoeuvre known as sailing, not 
merely near the wind, but a point the other side of it. It is note- 
worthy that Mr. Dillon does not condescend to mak e the 
least reference to the Laud Bill. That panacea is for him 
simply non avmu . If his hearers would go on as they 
were going tor two or three years, said he, they would end 
by handing over the soil of Ireland to the men who tilled 





It. 2fth*y «mU miit, on the whole laeoeufallj, the ejceo- 
tlans of thelfendlords till tlse autumn, the game was won* And 
thou Mr, Dillon proceeded to explain the proper modus operandi 
for holding out ttU the autumn. In the first place, the levying of 
rack-rent was to be obstructed by every means ingenuity could 
suggest; in the second, every man, whatever his profession, who 
Assisted that levying was to he “ punished/* to be “ attacked,” to 
be “ followed at every turn of his life.” Of course Mr. Dillon 
•uggeste that all this may be dona within the law, though how 
things in themselves illegal are to be done within the law is not 
eo dear, Equally, of course, his hearers took his test without his 
qualification. The Laud League method of ° punishment, 1 ” of 
4 * attack,” of “ following,” is murder, as in the case of Lyden; 
mutilation, as in the case of Dennehy ; torture, as in the cme of 
King; damage to property, combined with cruelty to animals, 
as in the case of the cart-horses ripped up the other day be- 
cause their owners dared to lend thorn to the Constabulary.* This 
is the simple plan by which the executive of the Land Longue 
obey Mr. Dillon's beautiful exhortation to “ carry the conviction of 
their power into the hearts of their enemies.” A charge of shot 
•ought certainly to carry conviction. Knives and fire have at all 
times been favourite arguments with certain brutal and savage 
natures, and “ Hate me, rip up my horse,” is at least as logical us 

Love me, love my dog.” 

To all this we shall of course hear, and indeed have heard, the 
old stereotyped answer. The Land Dill is to take the heart of 


stone out of the Irish peasant, and to give him a heart of flesh. 
The conviction of Mr. Gladstone's goodness, the delightful labours 
<of the litigation of the Land Court, will soften his manners, and 
not permit him to he fierce. The chance of a fresh haul at his 
landlord's pocket every fifteen years will keep him quietly expec- 
tant in the intervals, when, indeed, he will oe digesting haul the 
loBt. It is difficult to argue on such a point os this, because (it is 
unpleasant to have to say it) it is impossible to belie vo in the bona 
fides of the antagonist, or, accepting his bona Jidc*, to admit his 
competence. Obviously Mr. Gladstone's Dill will do none of the 
things for the want of which the Irish peasant now murders and 
mutilates and tortures. It does not even profess to ennet that no 
•owner who holds grass land in his own occupation shall go on 
holding it. It does not even pretend to band over the soil to 
the tiller. Its provisions forbid all the most dearly cherished 
misdoings of the tenant— subdivision, subletting, dilapidation, 
perhaps, even, though there seems to be a doubt ubout this, the 
beloved system of conacre. Mr. Gladstone himself declares that the 
changes asked for by the Irish Homan Catholic Dishops who, it 
meed hardly be said, are fur behind Mr. Dillon and the extreme Land 
Leaguers, would “ give the Dilla now character.” it is impossible, 
therefore, that the cause of these outrages should be removed by the 
Dill, even if it passed Lords and Commons by acclamation in the pre- 
sent week. Let it be granted to its fervent panegyrists that it is 
n great act of justice, a noble display of conscience, and all tlio 
rest of it. It is still not what Mr. Dillon and bis likes are 
agitating for, and therefore there is nothing to preveut Mr. 
Dillon and his likes from continuing or renewing their agitation. 
All this is as clear os the sun at noonday, yet it seems to need 
repetition. Liberal members of Parliament are boin<* daily 
bogged, exhorted, threatened, that bo they may vote for the Bill, 
the whole Dill, and nothing but the Dill. At tho bottom of all 
these prayers, arguments, menaces, lies the contention that the 
Dill will Btop agitation. Now it is perfectly certain, and move 
certain from tho words of *Mr. Dillon and tho events of the 
last, few days than from anything else, that it will do nothing of 
the kind. If the Bill had been law a month ago, it would not 
have forbidden Lyden to herd Mr. Graham's cattle ; it would 
not have saved Dutterly s cows from being sold ; it would not 
have prevented, as far as can be seen, one single act by which, 
according to the sympathizers with outrage, that outrage has 
been provoked. IJnloss the recovery of rent by any means what- 
ever is to be made impossible, and tho following of any method 
of cultivation discouraged by the Land League forbidden, things 
will be just as they were, or worse. For a man who is promised 
a loose shoe is naturally all the raoro impationt of a tight one. 
So the murders, the roastiugs, tho ear-clippings, the horse- 
*i tubbings, the mobblngs of last week will go on merrily, and the 
conscience of the nation will be aroused again, and Another slico 
will be taken out of the landlords' pockets, and so, da capo, until 
there is none left. Obstinate questioners may possibly ask, What 
then f 


ORATORS AND CRITICS. 

f PHE speeches at the dinner of the Eoyal Academy were, per- 
■JL bape ; more remarkable for number than for merit, or for any 
light which they threw on the prospects of Art in this country. 
No one can 'expect to get many new and stimulating ideas from 
speakers who are almost obliged to use the language of rosy opti- 
mism. It would be absurd to suppose that the majority of dis- 
tinguished persons who “rallied round” Sir Frederick Leighton 
cared much more lor Art than for Literature, or Consumptive 
f ; Bellowsmahers, or Fishmongers, or any other persons and in- 
f- stitutions that are the occasion of big public dinners. Novel 
• utterances are often made at this feast, and Mr. Gladstone, 
\ as we shall seej came out with a very novel theory this 
year ; but people are not bound to be startling at a dinner of the 


Kayad Academy. It is not like a meeting Of the British Association, 
'when the President used to be expected to start an entirely un- 
heard of theory of the beginning of life on our planet. 
Sir Frederick Leighton did bis duty with industry, grace, end 
perseverance! “ There shall never be a forlorn hope without 
you ” is the promise bis colonel gives Claude Melnotto in the 
Ladu of Lyobs, There was no forlorn hope without the President 
at the Academy dinner. Nine times, if we have correctly counted 
1 them, he marched into the breach. His remnrks were usually 
poetical, and he used one especially pretty figure, about “a little 
realm controlling a vast empire, along the wide skirts of which 
war, ever smouldering, leaps fitfully and too ofteu into flame.” 
Doth the host and the guests paid many sincere compliments 
of regret to the memory of Lord Beaconsfield. Mr. Gladstone 
did not indeed seize the occasion to avow that he had always 
regarded his late rival as bis heart's best brother, ne con- 
fined himself to the perfectly safe remark that Lord Beacons- 
iield was “an extraordinary man” and hiB life “ an extraordinary 
life.” And he could not but rejoice that the extraordinary 
man had been painted by Mr. Millais. That was all. But, if 
Mr. Gladstone was less than allusive about this m at ter, he made 
up for it by one of tho richest and rarest economical discoveries 
which is associated with a name distinguished in finance. “ The 
English school,” ho said, “ is comparatively little in the eyes or 
recollectious of tho great civilized nations in Europe.” And why P 
Because we nro a very wealthy nation, and can afford to keep our 
pictures at home, despite the frantic bids of the civilized, but indi- 
gent, nations of Europe. Tho Italians, on the other hand, though 
most wealthy in works of Art, have been notoriously poor, even la 
paper money. Consequently they sell tbeir pictures, and so in- 
crease their artistic reputation abroad ; while we keep our per- 
formances jealously at home — except Mr. Alma-Tademas 
“ Sappho,” which is going to America. Mr. Gladstone actually 
said, * 4 Had we been a poor country like Italy, and produced all 
the works of art wo have done, tho fame of British art would have 
been more widely extended, and made familiar to the ears of 
Europe. It is, then, owing to tho power of England to 
keep the works of her artists at home that her artists 
have not taken that \plnce they would otherwise have taken 
in the general estimation of the world.” This is a beau- 
tiful theory, which we could bold witli more confidence if 
there were more signs of the anxiety of the foreigner to 
bid ; if, so to speak, be kept looking wistfully through the shop- 
windows at the gorgeous treasures which aro “ not for him, nor 
the likes of him. in another way, Mr. Gladstone's application of 
political economy to art is encouraging, not to say exhilarating. 
People who understand about these matters say that, as a nation, 
wo are rapidly growing no richer. Agricultural depression and 
tho decay of trade are undeniable facts. Never mind. As our 
financial credit declines, our reputation for art is bound to soar ; and, 
when wo cannot pay our artists their pricos, Franco will begin to 
bid, “ Uussia will stop in with her tallows,” Spain will enter tho 
market, and tho works of Mr. Frith, and of Air. Solomon Hart, 
will hold their proper place, at hist, in the estimation of Europe. 
Such are the uses of adversity, and it is by stepping-stones of 
national poverty that our artists will climb the pinnacle of fame. 

Literature is rather in the shade at presont ; but even the exist- 
ence of literature w'as recoguized at the Academy dinner. Out of 
two hundred and fifty guests, no fewer than eight were men of 
letters. This is as it should bo. Art and Literature are sisters, 
and have commonly flourished together; therefore Art, on her gaudy 
day, does not forget her poor unsuccessful relation, but oilers her 
more than the crumbs which fall from her opulont table. No 
lower than eight “literary ebups” were bidden, wo repeat, to 
the dinner of tho Academy. The messenger of Art reached 
Mr. Matthew Arnold in that garret above the tripe-shop in 
Grub Street where he used to smoko with dear old Arminius. 
Mr. Robert Drowning was also there, “among the swells,” as 
George Warrington said. There was also Canon Farrar, the 
author of a sweetly pictorial Life of Christ; and though no other 
members of tho stall* of the Daily Telegraph were there, yet the 
Times reporter was presont, and Canon Stubbs, and Mr. Durnaud, 
and Lord Houghton, and Mr. Bret Ilarte. Mr. Matthew Arnold 
was called to return thanks for thiB largo and representative selec- 
tion of men of lotters. And yet Mr. Arnold did not Bcetn happy. 

“ Men of culture,” says a contemporary tragedian, “ are never happy,” 
but the occasion, tho novelty and splendour of it, the luBciousness and 
abundanco of the repast, might have boon expected to bring a smile 
even to the lips of the mourner for Arminius. It is true that Mr. 
Arnold’s speech was cut out by the reporter of the Observer, who 
(very naturally) did not think literature deserved much notice 
when princes and premiers were going about. But Mr. Arnold, 
though a sneer vates, can hardly have foreseen the supercilious 
conduct of the Observe ^ Perhaps he was crushed by the novelty 
of the opportunity ; for it is usual, on occasions of this sort, to 
have Literature represented by a prosperous journalist of the 
Americanized kind. However it happened, the strayed reveller 
was gloomy. Ho said that Literature had lost her old place and 
power. Men of letters were, if anything, ornamental rather than 
useful, “ facultative, not obligatory.” “ Sir William Grove and 
Science are obligatory ; it is I and Literatures who are facultative.” 
No fellow likes being facultative when he comes to think of it — 
though perhaps Mr. Arnold is the first man of letters who over 
did think of it in these peculiar terms. But he consoled himself 
by fancying that Art “is in the same boat.” We only wish 
Literature wore in the same boat, nay, the same gilded barge, tm 
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Then Hr. Arnold scathed “the swells ” with bis wonder 
** what could have induced you to imttort among them auch an 
inutility aa a poor man of letters.* He aeema to have fancied 
that the six or seven mod of letters ehould have dined, 
like Dr. Johnson, behind the acreen. He appeared aa the slave at 
the Roman triumph, and whispered to the Presidenfethat he, too, 
was mortal, that his “ experience and career ” were remote from 
those of Rank’s gilded children. He spoke pathetically of “ our 
straggle ” the tierce struggle for broad in which poets and painters 
are ferociously engaged.. “ What do they know” of all sorts of 
uncomfortable things, and of “ mighty poets in their misery dead ” P 
Mighty poets do not seem so very badly off in this quarter 
of the nineteenth century. Having thus uttered the thing that 
was in him, and the.measago of the proletariat, Mr. Arnold gave 
lace to the Lord Mayor. Did the Academy think what it was 
oing, when it took the siege perilous, so to speak, and asked 
Lord Mayors and Premiers together P It was tempting Fonianism 
and revelling over dynamite. The Lord Mayor was rather 
amusing about Blackfriars Bridge and Art in the City. But the 
company could not get rid of the gloomy impression left by Mr. 
Arnold, and probably many of the grout dreamed that night of 
Mr. Arnold, Mr. Frederic Harrison, and the private guillotine 
which, according to tko former playful writer, the latter keeps in 
his back-garden. ▼ 

Critics, of course, have by this time had their say about Art, 
like the orators. They have written exactly what was expected 
of them. The terrible “ Dream of the Acadorav,” published a 
fortnight ago in these columns, has been fulfilled. The comic ’Arry 
critic bos made the very puns about “Idyl,” and' “idle,” and 
about shepherds' pipes and tobacco pipes, which our dreamer 
heard him utter. Another critic has felt, as usual, tbnt it is really 
impossible for biui to write about tho pictures of the year, and has 
confined himsolf to some prolonged remarks on the early training of 
Millet. Perhaps he will reach Mr. Millais and Mr. Alma-Tadema in 
August, if ho struggles very hard. The critic who ib so fond of 
Lempridru and of the history of the last century has had plenty 
to say about the “ Sappho ” Mr. Alma-Tadema did not paint, and 
about Suffolk Punches, (Jandahar, and kindred topics. The critic 
who is so fond of strange adjectives has invested freely in a 
delightful now word, “ coloration.” The critic who knows all about 
folk-lore has chiefly confined bis remarks about the Academy to a 
treatise on the story of Cinderella, The critic who is such a 
great man that nothing pleases him haB called everything “ flaccid ” 
which is not " fantastic.” And tho moral critic Is writing a tract 
on what he believes to be tho conversion and repentance of Mr. 
Burne Jones, with an essay on “Backsliding Brethren,” sug- 
gested by Mr. Allinghum’s portrait of Mr. Carlyle, with blue china 
plates fastened on the walls of his room. 


WHOXG-IIEADED REFORM. 

T HE work of improving our army goes gaily on. To say that 
it resembles the labours of Sisyphus is to give but an inade- 
quate idea of its magnitude. He, at any rate, bad the mournful 
satisfaction of getting bis stone nearly to the top of the hill ; but 
we never seem to get our dead weight of military reform even half 
way up before it comes down with a run, and IcaveB us in blank 
despair. It is not easy to fix tho precise period at which thiB re- 
forming mania commenced, but be would be n bold man who would 
venture to predict where it will end, for the simple reason that we 
appear to progress in tho well-known Hibernian ratio of two sfopB 
backward to ouo forward. We have been engaged for years past 
in sewing pieces of new cloth on to a very ancient garment, and 
then in wondering that the routs become wider and wider. And 
the best of it is, that the greater part of all this patching has been 
unnecessary, or at most tho necessity for it has been sell-imposed. 
FVom the day when, in imitation of a foreign Power, we discovered 
that we too ought to have a Reserve, we have beenthngaged in a 
fruitless struggle to make one man do tho work of two ; or, to put 
it more correctly, to make one boy do the work of two men. At 
the period just mentioned the situation was this — by enlisting men 
for twelve years, the whole of which was spent with the colours, 
and by further prolonging this period to twenty-one years 
with about one-third of the men who had completed the first 
period, we were just able to satisfy the ordinary military 
requirements of our Empire. True, we had no reserve for a 
European war or for any great emergency ; but our daily needs in 
the shape of ever-recurring little wars were pressing, and we had 
in foot to decide the following question — Should we continue as 
we were, that is, taking the full value out of our recruit when once 
caught, by keeping him in any case for twelve and sometimes for 
twenty-one years ; or should we dismiss him at the end of six years 
into a Reserve which might or might not be wanted, trusting to 
chance to meet tho extra demand which such a Btep would chubo 
upon our recruiting powers V In an evil hour we chose the latter, 
and we have never since had a moment’s peace or respite from the 
trouble in which this decision has plunged us. The worst of it is, 
that nothing will induce us to look the question fairly in the face. 
That question we maintain is this. Our recruit-producing power 
is limited and constant; our military requirements are large and 
constant. We must, therefore, do one of two things — satisfy tho 
preeen& and leave the future to chance, or make sore of the future 
in the wane of a Reserve and leave the present to chance in the shape 
of insufficient numbers of untrained men or rather boys, Haviug ; 


then decided to take care of the future, we are now grumbling be* 
cause Wo cannot satisfy the present as well ; in plain English, given 
a decidedly small piece of cake, we are surprised and indignant 
because we cannot noth eat it and have it* As year by year passes, 
and we see how little our Reserve has done, we turn our eyes to 
our active army, and then we see how little it, too, has done. Neither, 
in fact, has been of much service, and au uneasy Mi ng la 
beginning to prevail that we have made a grand mistake, but wo 
have not the courage to own it. When an incident Ilka the Can- 
dehor march occurs— an incident which ought ‘to and would open, 
the eyes of any but the wilfully blind— and when that incident is- 
further supported And its moral strengthened by the deplorable 
failures in the Transvaal, we partially awaken to the real truth, 
but only for a moment. A few sentences of pretentious dog- 
matism, a few sneers at old-fashioned notions and ideas, are suffi- 
cient to shame us into silence ; and once more we go drifting on r 
sacrificing alike the splendid history of our army in the putt and 
its efficiency in the present for the soke of a future which may 
never come. On a former occasion we. made use of these words- 
when discussing the question of the new organization of our 
regiments : — “ We want a certain numbor of recruits annually; if 
we can get thorn, the present system, or, for that matter, any other 
system, will do well enough ; if we cannot get them, no amount 
of manipulation, organization, reform, or by whatever other name it 
may be called, will enable one man to do the work of two, or to- 
be m two places at ouco.” This, we maintain, is the real point, 
and we refuse to allow ourselves to be diverted from it But, as 
wo have already observed, nothing will induce the nation at large 
to face it. We double round it, wo evade it, wo temporize, 
with it, we procrastinate, we extol our Militia, we glorify 
our Volunteers — wo do anything and everything oxcept recognize- 
the fact that our regular army is neither numerous enough nor 
seasoned enough for the work it has to do. The ingenuity which 
we exercise in fencing with the question is simply astounding. 
There is no limit to the amount of public time and public money 
which we ore willing to devote to what is called Army Reform,, 
provided only the one thing needful is left undone. One makeshift 
after another is tried, the invariable result being that each so- 
called improvement leaves us, if anything, further and further 
from the desired end. For instance, upon one occasion when the 
state of our army was more than usually unsatisfactory, and the 
nation at largo was ready for some effectual change, we abolished 
purchase among the officers, and having thus satisfied ourselves 
that we had thereby provided an ample supply of recruits, we- 
calmly went to sleep again for awhile. On another occasion we 
established short service and a Reserve, oil another we tried 
linking our battalions in pairs, on another we administered a dose- 
of public money in the shape of twopence per diem extra pay; on 
another we gave the soldier his ration of bread and meat free of 
charge, and now we are going to link regulars and Militia and 
abolish our old numerical titles. We have also reformed the 
soldier’s dress, his barracks, his food, his treatment, and we have 
reformed his discipline to an oxtent that will shortly leave none at 
all. All this and much more have we done; but the one vital question 
of how to provide a sufficiency of trained and seasoned soldiers for our 
ever-present needs we carefully ignoro. We are far from saying that 
these reforms were unnecessary or superfluous ; on the contrary,, 
many of them, notably those which affected tho personal welfare 
of the soldier, were good and useful measures. Even the larger 
schemes were at least plausible ; for purchase was admitted to be 
morally indefensible ; tho local connexion which the brigade dep6t 
system aimed at was certainly desirable, if it could be only 
achieved ; while the formation of a strong Reserve, if it weakened 
the active army, gave the country a certain feeling of security _ 
It is tho very plausibility of these measures which has been their 
most dangerous feature, inasmuch as they have only served to dis- 
tract public attention from more important issues. 

At the present moment we are threatened with a fresh reform, 
and one which, though somewhat novel in its character, is in the 
main of a nature precisely similar to those just mentioned. Sundry 
articles and letters have recently appeared in the Times advocating 
an improvement in tho shooting of our infantry. It has been 
urgod that, because our men were defeated on 07ery occasion in 
the Transvaal, their bad shooting was the cause of the disasters, 
and accordingly we are recommended to brush up this par- 
ticular branch of our military instruction. Now, we have already 
given our approval of any reform that may be attempted in this 
direction. If the shooting of our men is distinctly deficient, by 
all means let it be looked* to. But what we wish to insist upon 
is this — namely, that it ought to be clearly demonstrated that onr 
defeats were solely due to bad shooting, and to nothing else. In 
a word, was our failure in the Transvaal a purely musketry failure, 
or was it a military failure ? The answer, in our opinion, is elear, 
namely, that while fully admitting the superior individual shoot- 
ing of the Boers, our defeats were not wholly attributable to the 
bad shooting of our men. We are not quite prepared to allow that 
because the Boers have proved themselves to be among the beat 
marksmen in the world, we are among the worst. Let us look at 
matters a little more in detail. Our first defeat was at Laing's Nek, 
where we were on the offensive ; and it was admitted at the time 
that, despite the advantage which the Boers enjoyed from their 
defensive position, our attack would undoubtedly have succeeded 
bad we only provided proper supports at the critical moment. 
Next we had the affair on the Ingogo, where* numberof qur men 
with two guns made targets of themselves on an Open plateau for 
the fire of concealed skirmishers. Last, and worst of au, we have 
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Jy 1 ® 1® present it exactly as it was originally given before 
Louis XIV. at the Chateau de Ohambord, October 14, 
1070 5 so as to give as accurate an idea as is now possible 
of one of the Court entertainments of that period. The dresses 
have been studied from contemporary authorities, and the originnl 
music and ballets are all introduced. Nothing can be imagined 
more MSDtifol than this combination of historical research, 
jppsaful movements, agreeable sounds, and admirable acting. 
The absurdity of the situations into which M. Jourdam 
“ md by his love of great people and their ways is en- 
hanced by the pomp and circumstance with which he is now 
surrounded. For instance, when the tailor brings home 
his .new suit of clothes, and directs his servants to put them ou “ in 
the manner they use with people of quality/' the whole business 
is done solemnly to the sound of music, the tailors gravely danc- 
ing round and round him, while some undress him, and others, 
sull dancing, present each new article of dress. The fun, of course, 
culminates in the CMtnonie Turgue, when he is initiated into the 
frith of Mahomet, a scene to which the magnificent architecture of 
the hall in which it is played, and the rich colours of the oriental 
dresses, impart the splendour of a picture by Veronese. M. Thiron 
plays M.'Jourdain with infinite humour, and a total absence 
of vulgarity; and Mile. Jouassain impersonates his wife with 
equal ability. The natural high spirits of Mile. Samary stand her 
in good stead as Nicole ; and, though she may not have all the 
graces of Mile. Augustine Brohan, whom we saw in the part some 
years ago, yet she plays it with much liveliness and spirit. We 
must not forget either M. Truftier, the “ mnitre do danse,” who 
dances as gracefully as if he had been a ballet-muster all his life ; or 
M. Gdt, who glorifies the small part of Lo Mufti into a groat comic 
impersonation ; or M. Delaunay, who displays a charming humour 
as the Turkish Prince. The CMmonic, as presided over by him, is 
alone worth going to see. 

The Parisian public, as wo expected, has declined to make La 
Pi'incesse de Bagdad the Bliccess that was expected by the author 
and M. Perrin. The Com&lio has, thoiofore, been constrained to 
produce A now piece— a comedy in three acts— called Xu Monde 
oil Von s'mnuie , by M. Puilleron, the only one of the older 
writers still available. JTo i* known as the successful author 
of Lee Faux Manages, a powerful but disagreeable piece in four 
acts, played at the Francis in 1869; nnd of several trifles, of 
which the latest and prettiest, UFtincrllc, is so popular in Paris, 
and was so strangely misunderstood in London. Le Monde ou 
V on fennuie. is a bright and bustling comedy of modern life, 
dealing with litorary and scientific people, their parasites, and 
their imitators. More than twenty characters take part in the 
action, in some of which well-known persons may be recog- 
nized ; and the dialogue, which is full of hits at the follies of the 
day, is unusually brilliant. It is needless to say that it is admir- 
ably acted by the principal artists of the company. Before con- 
cluding, we may mention a curious experiment that M. Perrin 
is about to make. Having been reproached for not giving 
the younger artists an opportunity of appearing, he has determined 



result with interest ; but we can hardly look forward to a success. 
Indeed, wo much doubt whether 31 . Perrin is uuxious to achieve 
one. 

We are sorry to see that the veteran actor M. Havel died last 
week. Ho hud been on the stage for nearly half a century. In 
his younger days ho acted at the Theatre ii»i Palais Royal with 
Arnal, Boutld, and Lmieur, and his name will be found among 
the performers in most of the celebrated pieces that made the re- 
putation of the Theatre at that time. Like his greater contem- 
poraries, however, ho did not merely excite laughter. He had 
considerable command of pathos, and was thus enabled, ns he grew 
older, to play parts less directly farcical, ns, foT instance, that 
4i very foolish fond old man,” Brigard, in Froufrou . 


REFUNDING THE UNITED STATES DEDT. 

rpHE new Secretary of the United States Treasury has put 
-t- forward a refunding plan, which, in many respects, is not 
a little remarkable. The portion of the United States Debt bearing 
5 and 6 per cent, interest falls due in the present year ; and, at 
the meeting of Congress in December last, Mr. Sherman, who was 
then Secretary of the Treasury, recommended a plan of refunding 
which, in principle, was adopted by Congress ; but the Bill, as it 
ultimately passed, departed from the Secretary's recommendations 
in two material particulars. It reduced the rate of interest from 
3} to 3 per cent. ; and, as Congress doubted whether the bonds at 
that rate of interest would bo freely taken in the open market, it 
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issue, for that purpose calling in the loans mode by them for short 
periods. The public took alarm, fearing that they could not 
obtain the accommodation they required; and for a while it 
looked as if there would be a panic in New York. The interest 
paid on money for a few days reached for a little time the rate of 
300 to 400 per cent, per annum ; the prices of Stock Exchange 
securities fen from 10 to 20 per cent ; and, in abort, so great 
mu the disturbance, that the President vetoed the BUL The 


incident happened at a most inconvenient moment The old 
Congress was about to come to an end in a day or two; 
and, at the same time, the President himself was about to go out 
of office, with his whole Cabinet. It is a striking instance of 
the difference between the governmental systems of England 
and the United States that the President, just at the very 
end of his term, had tho courage to veto a Bill which had 
passed both Houses of Congress, and that in doing so he had 
the support of the public generally. When the new President 
entered upon his administration, he found himself in this difficult 
position. A portion of the Dobt amounting to about 140 millions 
sterling was about to fall duo, and no provision had been made by 
Congress with which to moot it. It is true that the Dobt was 
merely payable — that is to say, need not necessarily be paid off. 
But the credit of the United States wab good enough to reduce 
interest to 3$ per cent., and it would, therefore, bo sheer waste to 
go on paying 5 and 6 por cent. Besides, the money market could 
hardly be expected to settle down and confidence to be restored 
while the refunding question remained in suspense. Yet there 
was a general fear that, if the matter was again referred to Con- 
gress, tho disturbance might be repeated. The question, then, for 
the now President and his Cabinet to consider whb, What was to 
bo done ? Here in England we should answer at once, u Call 
Congress together, and let it decide.” But, ns we have said, in 
the United States there was a very strong popular feeling ngniust 
calling Congress together. This unwillingness to remit the 
matter to Congress affords striking evidence of tho low 
estimation in which representative government is hold in the 
United States. A priori cue would think that a 11101 e 
unsatisfactory way of selecting an administration could not be 
devised than the American. Candidates for tho Presidency are 
nominated by conventions of delegates, elected outside tho law at 
hole-and-corner party meetings, and without any legal assurance 
whatsoever that there is a bmd Julv election ; and the candidates 
aro selected on the principle of excluding the best known and the 
ablest man. Yet, us a matter of fact, tho President enjoys the 
couiidence of the public in a fur higher degree than does Congress, 
as is proved most strikingly by the case Indore us. The new 
♦Secretary of the Treasury went to New York to consult with the 
leuding bankers from all parts of the country, and unanimously 
they urged upon him not t«» call Congress together, but to adopt a 
plan himself, for the express purpose of settling the matter with- 
out reference to the representatives of tho people. And this course 
tho Secretary has in fact adopted, with almost universal approval. 

The plan is this. Mr. Windom has called in tho whole of the 
5 per cent, bonds, amounting in round numbers to about 39 mil- 
lions Hlerling; but he has ndded a proviso that any holder of 
these bonds who wishes may Hond them into the Treasury with 
tho request that a new agreement shull ho stamped upon their face 
reducing the rate of interest from 6 per cent, lo 3J per cent., and 
that then they Nhull he allowed to stand out. It is contended 
hy Mr. Windom and the hankers generally that this is not a now 
borrowing; and possibly, in strict law, it may not be so. Un- 
questionably theru is not a now hond executed— that, is to say, the 
old bond is not destroyed and a new one substituted for it. Yet, 
if we put aside special pleading, and look at the matter from a 
plain common-sense point of view, it. appears clear that, a new 
contract is really entered into. The Hue ret ary of the Treasury 
calls in the 6 per cent, bonds, nnd by the fact of doing so it 
would seem clear that they have ceased to be current, and ought 
to bo paid oil* and cancelled. Instead of doing so, however, at 
tho request of tho holders of tho bonds or a proportion of thorn, 
lie substitutes a 3$ per cent, rate of interest for a 6 per cent. * 
Surely this is a new borrowing to all intents and purposes. At 
any rate, if not a new borrowing, it is a now contract. It is a 
prolongation of an old loan on now conditions, and, according to 
all the principles of representative government, it would seem 
that this cannot and ought not to bo done by a Minister without 
authority from the legislature. Mr. Windom and those who ap- 
prove his courso, however, contend that an authority from Congress 
is not required; that tho holder of the bonds is perfectly competent, 
if he pleases, to take 34 por cent, instead of 6 por cent., and that 
the Secretary merely complies with hisrequcBt; that tho Secretary 
is not bound to pay off the Debt, and is not bound to pay a higher 
rate of interest than tho holder of the bonds is willing to accept. 
It will be understood that wo are not here examining the legality 
of the act. Our object rather is to call attention to the wide 
latitude which American Ministers claim for themselves and winch 
American public opinion allows where here in England we should 
hold our Chancellor of tho Exchequer to the strict letter of the law. 
It is remarkable, too, that the banks do not appear to entertain a doubt 
ns to the binding character of the reduced nond. Should any one 
choose to question the authority of the Secretary of the Treasury, it 
possibly might be held that he had exccedod his powers, and that 
this new contract is not binding. In that case tho question would 
arise whether the old bonds had expired, and whether the new 
contract could be enforced. Yet public opinion in the United 
States seems to have decided that it is perfectly safe to accept this 
arrangement with the Secretary, and ir is generally expected that 
the new plan will be successful. It is announced iurthermore that 
the Secretary of the Treasury has already sent an agent to London 
to receive the bonds of tho European holders who may wish to 
retain them at the reduced rate of interest, and no doubt is 
felt that here also the plan will be accepted. If this should 
prove to be the case, and the great majority of the 6 per cent, 
bonds are retained by the present holders, the Secretary will pro- 
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toed to do the same with the 5 per cents., which amount to abput 
too millions sterling or a little over. v BUt if the general expecta- 
tion should he disappointed, and a large number of holders should 
prefer to receive their money rather than to enter into a new 
contract for which there is no Congressional authority, the 
Secretary of the Treasury has the means of satisfying them, 
so ‘far at least' as the o per cent, bonds arc concerned. He 
holds at present a very large amount of cash in tho Treasury, 
means of which he can pay off a considerable amount of 
bondB. and/ if this fund should be exhausted without pay- 
off all the bonds presented for payment, he possesses, or 
ives that he possesses, authority to issue new 4$ per cent, 
bonds to the amount of 21 millions sterling. By an Act passed 
some years ago for refunding the debt at a lower rate of interest, 
the Secretary of the Treasury was empowered to issue a certain 
' amount of 4^ per cent, bonds, which 110 never exhausted, find- 
ing that he could equally well issue 4 per cents., and, of course, 
preferring the bonds nearing tho lower rate of interest. The pre- 
sent Secretary of the Treasury contends that the power which is 
given under this old Act has not expired ; and, we believe, that 
in this contention ho is supported by Mr. Sherman, and by the 
present and past Attomoys-General. The contention would Boom, 
to English notions at least, open to question. Tho Act to which 
we refer was passed for the purpose of refunding a portion of tho 
Debt then about to fall due, and the authority given to tho Secre- 
tary of the Treasury was to issue bonds bearing various rates of 
interest, but all in tbe aggregate not exceeding a certain amount, 
lhe Secretary of tbe Treasury preferred to issuo tho whole amount 
of 4 per cents, which he was empowered to do, and it would, 
therefore, seem that all his powers were exhausted. But Mr. 
Windom contends that this is not so, and he is prepared, 
as we have said, to issue 21 millions sterling of 4} per cents, 
if the necessity should arise. I11 all this criticism, we re- 
peat, we are expressing no opinion as to the legality of the steps 
taken by the Secretary of the Treasury. Our object, ns we 
have already said, is to bring out tho difference of practice as 
regards a money matter, on which generally there » so much 
jealousy of the Executive, that prevails in tho two great English- 
speaking nations, both equally attached to freedom. Hero in 
England, the most powerful and the most popular Chancellor 
of the Exchequer would never bo allowed to strain to such an 
extent an Act of Parliament, and, indeed, it may be doubted 
whether the most autocratic Minister that England has seen for 
the last hundred years would ever think of assuming so much 
authority. It is to this point, and to tho low eBteom into which 
Congress has fallen in the United States, that we would direct 
attention. We are content to assume that the Secretary of the 
Treasury iB acting upon the best legal advice, and that ho will he 
sustained in his opinion by the decision of tho courts, should the 
question evor bo brought to a judicial issue. 

As legal doubts do not seem to bo felt, it is highly probablo that 
the holders of the Eivca und Sixes will generally consent to retain 
their bonds at the reduced rate of interest. It is perfectly certain 
that the credit of tho United States is good enough to borrow at 3i 
per cent., and perhaps oven at a littlo lower ; and, therefore, tho 
holders will feel that they cannot mnko u butter bargain than to 
receive at par tho now 3J por cents., which probably in tho course 
of a very little while will rise considerably ft bo ro par, and thus what 
they lose in interest they will gaiu in principal. Ilero in Europe, 
too, the SAme conaidorations will have their effect, though it is 
possible that in Europe there may be stronger doubts entertained 
of the legality of what the Secretary is doing. Still, tho bargain 
is a tempting one, and it is probable that the Secretary's plan will 
be highly successful. Assuming that it is so, the process of re- 
ducing the United States Debt will go on at an accelerated rate. 
Between the close of the Civil War and tho ond of last June about 
160 millions sterling of the United St&teB Debt was paid off, and 
at the same time the charge of tho Debt, partly by these payments 
and partly by refunding, was reduced to about one-half. During 
the current financial year, which our readers will remember begins 
with July, there has been a further very largo amount of debt paid 
off. Ana it is probable th&t a still larger amount will be paid off 
in the course of tbe next few months. Indeed, at present the 
rate of reducing the Debt is, at the very lowest, 20 millions sterling 
a year. When the reduction of interest is effected, all the 
interest saved will bo available for paying off debt, and thus every 
saving effected goes to amplify the means for wiping off debt It 
is extremely probable, therefore, as is generally assumed, th&t in 
the course of the next fifteen years the Debt of tbe United States 
will have disappeared, provided always, of course, that there is 
aot such another panic, followed by a long depression, os was 
witnessed in 1873. The Secretary of the Treasury's plan is, as 
we have said, simply to leave the old bonds outstanding, so that 
<they can be paid off as rapidly as he has the means of doing so. 
Up to the present the bonds have run for a fixed period certain, 
» atJhe end of which period only the right of redemption arose ; 
! bm ndw these “ extended " bonds, as they are called, will be 
paya ble at a ny time the Secretary chooses to call them in, and he 
wQLjmmfoxe, have it in his power to use the entire surplus at 
* hietHsppsal in the reduction of debt as rapidly as it accumulates. 
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T\ESPlTE die absence of Mr: Bmtofc Jdnes,' *fcese loss fs?mttr 
deplored With every outward token of eiaeerity in quhTteb 
where his talent was the least adcAirod, the exhibition of 'the 
Grosvenor Gallery presents a very interesting and varied dis^iy 
of artistic work. Strange to say, it is more than usually strong 
in the kind of painting that is popularly supposed to hate no 
claim upon its hospitality. The higher forms of imaginative 
design suffer no neglect, and the examples in this kind o O ntrfbtttad 
by Mr. Watts are among tbe artist's most successful achievements. 
Sir Ooutts Lindsay also sends a large and powerful composition in 
illustration of Dante, and Mr. Britten and Mr. Richmond ere 
represented by important canvasses of a decorative character. But 
it nevertheless remains true th&t some of the most impressive 
work in the Gallery belongs distinctly to the realm of reafistio 
art. Portrait and landscape, which offer the noblest employ- 
ment for the resources of realism, have rarely been so ftmy 
or so powerfully represented. In tho place of honour in the 
East Gallery hangs a portrait bv Mr. E. J. Gregory, which is truly 
a masterly performance in its kind. Mr. Gregory interprets cha- 
racter in no spirit of compromise. He is ever on the look out for 
the beauty and refinement that belong to his own art, and there 
is, indeed, beauty of a very high order in the work before ub; but 
ho does not seek by any means to soften the facts of nature, or to 
enhance the charm of his subject by substituting a foot ana form 
of his own creation. He is, in short, a vigorous realists armed in 
an exceptional degree with the technical power needed to repro- 
duce his impressions. And yet, underlying and controlling these 
technical gifts, we may dotect a fine sense of style, by the aid of 
which tho painter is able to give to the most literal and veracious 
copy of nature a certain dignity of its own. Mr. Gregory, as 
may be judged from this example of his work, is also a gifted 
colourist. The painting of tho flesh tones in the face, and the 
execution of tho white satin dress, could only have proceeded 
from an artist whose taste and perception ore as highly culti- 
vated os his hand. It is impossible, in looking at this remark- 
able portrait, not to be reminded, as much, perhaps, by force 
of contrast as by resemblance, of the portraiture of Mr. Millais. 
Thore are two pictures by the popular painter in tho present 
exhibition ; and in both of them there is an ample display 
of power. The first is a version of the same face and form 
that have served as the model in Cinderella ; the second — which 
may Almost be considered a sketch on a large scale — is a 
half-length portrait of Mrs. Perugini. In the skill bestowed 
upon isolated passages of liis work, Mr. Millais can always, when 
ho so chooses, place himself beyond the roach of rivalry, and he 
may equally bo said to stand alone in the extraordinary sympathy 
which ho con command with the most opposite types of character. 
What he lacks in 9 his art iB just that feeling for unity of effect 
which forms such a marked characteristic of Mr. Gregory's work. 
With the strength of a giant in all that concerns the rendering of 
particular realities either of colour, texture, or surface, he never- 
theless constantly xniBses that Bubtle element of harmony which is 
needed to bring the separate portions of his work into right rela- 
tion. This defect, it must be said, is always least prominent in 
compositions of only a single figure, such as the delightful child 
portrait here exhibited. Tho colouring of tho face, of the most 
brilliant quality, is skilfully supported t>y the masterly rendering 
of the fair tones of the dress, and both again are powerfully 
enforced by tho dark background which encompasses and defines 
tho figure. In the same panel hangs tho work of on artist 
whoso realism is of a wholly different order. Mr. Holman Hunt, 
whose head of Professor Owen recalls the manner of the early 
German painters, leaves about his painting the traces of effort. 
Tho result, however admirable, is evidently gained by much labour. 
It represents a complox and minute process of execution applied 
to effects of light and colour that are sometimes of the mdst 
ticeting character, and thus it will sometimes happen that, though 
each separate touch may be verified by the witness of nature, the 
work as a whole misses the force and magic of illusion. Allow- 
ing, however, for these limitations of style, which belong to the 
general system of his art, and affect the quality of his invention 
no less than the technical character of the execution, this portrait 
of Professor Owen may bo regarded as a very remarkable example 
of the painter's powers. Though the character of the face has 
been laboriously built up, as it were, by a series of separate and 
independent touches, it carries at last an impression of force and 
power. The truth would seem to be that Mr. Hunt'd peculiar 
method is specially adapted to the rendering of features strongly 
and definitely marked. It succeeds less completely in giving the 
freshness and beauty of youth where the emphasis of detail is 
always in danger of overpowering the truth of the general impres- 
sion. Here, it must be confessed, the realism of Mr. 
though less searching and methodical, comes nearer to illusion. 
Among other examples of vigorous portraiture to be found 
in tbe exhibition, the several heads contributed by Mr. dottier 
occupy a prominent place. The likeness of Lady Lawrence 
is remarkable for an original and effective treatment of light 
and shade*, but perhaps < the work that displays to greatest "*d* 
vantage Mr. darner's masculine manner of 'working i§ the hefcd 
of Mr. Walter Pollock, where the axeentidn Is wnfid#feif free, 
certain, and effective. There is here no appearanoe of Ubcrt&.ahd 
yet the slightness and liberty of method vield a result of strength 
and solidity. In the portraiture of Mr. ftohmeiid, of which th«rp 
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we numerous and interesting examples, we come upon work of 
fiddly diderent aim. Mr. Richmond scarcely attempts to imitate 
texture and surface either in the flesh-painting or in the rendering 
of costume. He founds his success upon refinement and complete- 
ness of design, and is content for the most part with broad and 
simple effects of colour. Perhaps the most complete expression of 
his style is given in the seated figure of the Bishop of Salisbury, 
which, according to its own standard, deserves to rank among the 
most remarkable portraits of the year. But this sentiment for 
beauty of outline and delicacy of modelling which belongs to Mr. 
Richmond^ work is most happily employed upon the faces of 
women and children, and the portraits ox Miss Holland and Mrs. 
Lyulph Stanley in the large room, to which may be added the 
graceful head of the Princess Louise, ore admirable instances of 
what may be achieved by a painter who deliberately ronounces 
many of the qualities of realistic colour which are commonly 
sought for in portraiture. We must not omit from the list of 
worn in this class the contributions of Mr. Frank TIoll, executed 
with an even and sustained vigour of handling, and marked by a 
firm grasp of individual character ; and we may also direct attention 
to the several portraits by Mr. Halid, and to a solidly painted 
head by Mr. Partington, a Manchester artist of ability aud promise. 

The array of landscapes in the exhibition is scarcely of inferior 
interest, in the East Gallery hangs a large and impressive study 
of the mountain scenery of Wales by Mr. Herkomcr. For a work 
executed out of doors and in direct contact with nature, it dis- 
plays remarkable unity and concentration of effect. There is no 
exospsive elaboration of detail, though the rocky surface of tho 
foreground is carefully and completely rendered; but there is in 
every part of the picture a fine sense of the quality and value of 
colour. With a canvas of those dimensions, and with a subject 
that has no incident to divert or distract attention, it would have 
been easy to have failed where Mr. Ilerkomer has succeeded. Any- 
thing less than the refinement of sentiment and of observation that 
he has brought to his task would inevitably have suggested tho 
criticism that such a themo did not deserve to be treated on 
this extended scale. But Mr. Ilerkomer has avoided the re- 
proach of emptiness by the delicate beauty of his colouring, 
And he haB justified the choico of a largo canvas by the 
solemn and dignified impression which ho has succeeded in 
producing. In the next room hangs a .landscape, of almost 
equal dimensions, by Mr. Mark Fisher, a painter who loves 
to depict the pastoral Bcenery of France, and who betrays in 
his method the influence of certain masters of the French 
school. As a representation of tho season of spring tho picturo 
is possibly open to the objection that the general scheme of 
colouring is needlessly subdued. It would have been a more 
complete triumph for the artist if he had succeeded in infusing the 
same spirit of tranquillity that now animates his work iuto a 
composition of stronger and more vivid tone. But. accord- 
ing to the view that he has chosen to take of his subject, the 
picture deserves little but praise. The colour, though not of great 
strength, has admirable quality, and the execution is wonderfully 
broad and simple in character. There is no affectation of mastery, 
no failure anywhere of the power needed to give effect to his pur- 
pose ; and in these respects the picture might serve ns a model of 
style to the school of landscape-painters who are disposed to force 
certain portions of their work into competition with naturo and 
to smudge and smear the remainder. Mr. Lawson’B landscapes 
naturally attract a considerable amount of attention in the 
Grosvenor Gallery, for it was through theso annual exhibitions 
that his talent was first made widely known to tho public. It 
is gratifying to find upon the testimony of the several works 
bearing his name that the artist has taken a now departure 
in the manner of his painting, and that ho is able to vary 
and extend his scheme of colour. Such art as this, with its 
strong admixture of poetical sentiment, stands in need of con- 
stant refreshment from the study of mature. Tho qualities 
for which it is most admired may easily be transformed into 
conventional defects, unless the painter is careful to keep his 
imagination always supplied with fresh material. Mr. Lawson 
has found inspiration for his recent work in the picturesque 
scenery of Yorkshire, and his two principal pictures illustrate the 
beauties of wild moorland and fruitful vale with a power and 
completeness of effect that he had not before attained. The 
"Valley of Desolation,” with its sharp contrast of blue sky and 
loarering cloud, and its wide expanse of barren heath, is marked 
by a kind of dramatic quality that is especially rare in modem 
landscape. The colouring, it may be added, has a greater dis- 
tinctness than has been usual in Mr. Lawson’s later works, and 
t hero is ao equal sense of mystery without the same sacrifice of 
definition In form. We may add to the list of landscapes tho 
" Iforget-me-Nots ” of Alfred Parsons, the view of a Berkshire 
bill by Keeley Halsewelle, and the delicate studies of Algerian 
soenerr by Mr. Barclay. Mr. Howard, Mr. Walter Crane, Mr. 
Phil, Morris, and Mr. Buxton Knight are also among the con- 
tributors in this class. 


OTHELLO AT THE LYCEUM. 

rnHE performances given of Othello on Mondays, Wednesdays, 
X. and Fridays at the Lyceum Theatre are remarkable, not only 
for the appearance of three great performers in the parts of Othello 
and lago and Desdemona, hut also for a completeness of cast and a 
well-tempered beauty of mounting which probably have never 
been surpassed, if, indeed, they have ever been rivalled. We oan- 


dot point even to a suggestion of incompetence in any part, how- 
ever subordinate ; while tho more important characters are played 
with a spirit and success which might atone for other shortcom- 
ings if they existed. To this we shall recur after speaking of the 
performance of the three loading parts. Of Mr. Booth's Othello 
we have already written at some length. The impression given 
by his representation at tho Princess’s of the truth of his concep- 
tion and the skill and daring of hiB execution of the part is, 
as might have been foreseen, deepened by his appearance in 
circumstances so much more favourable. The ohivalry, the 
poetry, tho dignity of the part seem now more marked than 
they were before. The valiant Othello, as represented by Mr. 
Booth, has nothing of the savagery which has been imported 
into the character by actors whose gifts have sometimes blinded 
their audiences to what strikes us as the radical defect in their 
idea of the character. It is difliou1t to reconcile the notion 
of the not only blind, but absolutely degrading, fury which bos 
ou some occasions been attributed to Othello either with his 
winning such a wife as Brabantio’s daughter, with tho high 
repute in which he is held by the magnificoes, or with the ac- 
count given of his nature by lago, not to others, but to himself 
in soliloquy. Mr. Booth s Othello feels it as a bitter degradation 
to have threatened lago, under the influence of tho strongest pas- 
sion, with his dagger, and to have asked him to set on his wife to 
observe. lie would be incapable of actually kicking the prostrate 
body of an uncomplaining person whom ho takes to be bis friend. 
The chivalrous and romantic idea of the character which is illus- 
trated by such points as theso is, us we have said, more success- 
fully apparent now than it was when Mr. Booth played the part 
amid surroundings which worenot worthy of him; And there are some 
special points in his representation which gain so much from 
the changed atmosphere, that it is worth while to dwell upon 
them once again. Among these are the complete command and 
dignity of “ Keep up your bright swords," the playing of the very 
difficult scene in which the Moor is employed at one moment in 
welcoming Lodovico and at tho next, in letting loose his waked 
wrath on Desdemona, and tho throwing away — already referred to 
— of the dagger with \^hich he threatens lago. Tho speech to the 
Senate tolls now much better than it did before, but we still have 
to object to the leading up to tho poiut of " and I loved lior that 
sho did pity them/’ which mars the full effect of the line " This 
only is the witchcraft I have used.” It must he noted, however, 
that this line is given with a complete dignity, which before it 
Boomed to lack. So also in the great scene with lago, the over- 
powering efloct of Othello’s passion, tho more terrible becauso it is 
restrained by the sense of dignity which should belong to a great 
general, seems greator. In thus repeating our admiration for Mr. 
Booth’s at once strong and romantic Othello we have only two 
criticisms to udd. The lines 

1 kins’d thee pro I killed tlioe : no wny but this, 

Killing myself, to die upon a kiss. 

are so completely in consonance with tho actor's conception of the 
character — which we take to be the true one — that their omission 
seems markedly unfortunate. Tho only other fault we have to 
find is a matter of stage management rather than of acting. There 
seems to us to bo a certain want of dignity in the double action 
which Mr. Booth employs with his sword in tho scene of the 
brawl. To striko up the swords of the quarrelers would surely be 
enough without making a second downward stroke at Oassio’s blade. 

Air. Irving’s lago had been eagerly expected. It had long 
been thought that he might play this part with signal success ; but 
perhaps even his most constant, by which we do not mean his blind- 
est, admirers may not have been prepared for the completeness of the 
success which he has attained. That the performance would be 
charged with thought, invontion, and the highest skill in some direc- 
tions could be easily foreseen. That theactor should, to these tolerably 
certain merits, add an entire throwing off of the mannerisms which 
have sometimes gone to injure his efforts was less to be expected. 

In this matter Mr. Irving curiously bore out Mr. Byron’s very 
sensible) theory that it is unsafo to judge a play or a player by a 
first night’s performance. The fine qualities just referred to were 
present in Mr. Irving's lago when he played it on Monday night, 
nut they were then far less fully discernible than they were on 
Wednesday. ^ On the first night some of his best effects came, com- 
pared with his subsequent performance, tardy off, in consequence 
no doubt of tho nervousness which, as far as one can learn, all fine 
actors experience in undertaking a new and important part for the 
first time. With, as it seems to us, one exception, Mr. Irving 
shows us an ideal lago ; and this exception we take to the serious- 
ness of the revengeful motive which he gives to the Ancient. 
He seemB to take logo’s jealousy of Othello, if not of Cassio, with, 
regard to Emilia as a real thing, And it has always seemed to us 
to be a kind of myth conjured up by lago to at once excuse and 
amuse himself. Jealous he was undoubtedly, but hardly, perhaps, > 
in that direction, and no lesser form of jealousy could be taken as an 
extenuating circumstance. However, lago is from any point of 
view an extraordinarily complex character, and there is no doubt 1 
plenty of room for the idea which Mr. Irving seemB to us to have 
adopted. Granted this, and, as it only cpmes forward in a very 
few passages, it can readily be granted, the actor's logo seems to 
us first-rate all through both in conception and in execution. He is, 
in a sense different from the original one, ell things to all men, the 
blunt reluctant counsellor of Othello, the pleasant travelled boon 
companion of Oassio, the complete man of the world who dazsles 
and Honours Roderigo by taking him into his confidence, the rude 
yet fascinating husband to Emilia, and, in bis own company, the 
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demi-devil who makes, at the risk and cost of his own undoing, 
the net that shall enmesh them ell. It may be noted as a 
fine stroke of art that, except in soliloquy, ho seems, through 
all the varying shades ol a character which he Assumes a fellow of 
exceeding honesty. Mr. Irving conveys, by many fine touches, 
a sense of Iago’s constant watchfulness over himself m well as 
over others. Thus, when ho is left alone in the Sagittary, he 
thinks out his scheme with quick, but not unnaturally quick, 
astuteness ; and, just as he is triumphing in the prospect of his 
euccess, footsteps aTe heard and guards with lighted torches pass 
along the corridor at the back. In an instant the whole nature of 
the man seems to change, and, in place of the plotting and 
exultant villain, we see a light-hearted soldier of fortune, who 
goes out towards and along the corridor carelessly humming a 
snatch of melody. In tho first Cyprus scene Mr. Irving’s 
delivery of the well-known speech beginning “She that was 
ever fair and never proud " see in b to us as good as pos- 
sible, as does his “ aside ” while Cassio is talking to 
Desdemona. There is another singularly fine touch in the 
euhsequont soliloquy, “ That Cassio loves her I do well 
believe it.” In saving this to himself Mr. Irving’s Iago has no 
hesitation; but when it comes to “That she loves him ’ he 
pauses, and tho following words, “ ’tis apt, nnd of great credit,” 
are the invention of a will which, for a moment puzzled, sees 
its way suddenly to solving a difficulty. Wo have already 
alluded to tho signal merit of Mr. Irving’s acting in the drinking 
scene, in which ho sings capitally, introducing at one point, with 
good effect, a mandolin accompaniment, as we have to the honest 
reluctance with which he seems to give his evidence against 
Caasio. Close upon this, and upon his seemingly friendly cheering 
of CosBio, comes the soliloquy ending with “ and out of her own 
goodness make the net That shall enmesh them all.” Thu 
diabolical intensity of this was much aided by tho impressive 
stillness of the actor until tho lost picturesque and meaning 
gesture of triumph. 

The naturalness and seemingly easy strength hitherto dis- 
played came out, as they should do, even more strongly in tho 
BceneB wherein the Moor changes with Iugo’s poison, and a 
scene admirably played by both actors com cb to a fine conclusion 
with the perfect hypocrisy of logo's “ My friend is dead ; ’tis done 
at your request,” and Othollo's following expression of trust 
and friendship. So, again, in the scene with Emilia and Desde- 
mona, the expression of sympathy, interrupted only by tho very 
wellgivon speech to Emilia, “ You ore a fool ; go to,” seems as spon- 
taneous and real as possible, as does the astonishment assumed at 
the supposed first discovery of the brawl iu which Cassio is 
wounded and Rodrigo killed. The stage-management of this scene 
cannot be too highly praised. In this Mr. Irving, like Mr. Booth 
in the some part, introduces a very effective and obviously 
legitimate business by showing Iago on the point of making 
an end of Cassio with a stab in tho back, when he is inter- 
rupted by tho arrival of others, and changes his attitude with 
swift dexterity. The stoical endurance bIiowu in the last scene, 
the extraordinarily significant delivery of the words, “ I bleed, 
Bir, but not killed,” and the shrug of the shoulders as Iago, 
passing out with his bunds shackled, looks round at Othello, 
make a worthy ending to what will surely rank as one of Mr. 
Irving’s very finest impersonations. Ilis bearing and his aspect 
throughout seem to us excellent, in Bpite of the amusing sugges- 
tion mado by a critic who seems to have very odd ideas about the 
play in general, and about Iago in particular, that so honest a 
man as logo passed for could not possibly wear so handsome a 
dress. 

Miss Ellen Terry’s Desdemona is, as might be expected, instinct 
with grace and tenderness, which are exhibited with especial 
beauty in the scene when and ufter Othello rates her for her sup- 
posed unfaithfulness. Of this we may have more to say after the 
performance of the play next week with Mr. Irving as Othello 
and Mr. Booth as Iago. Mr. Mead's Brabantio is at once stately 
and pathetic. Mr. Terriss’s is by very far the best % Cassio we have 
seen. He is soldier-like, is a gentleman even in his cups ? and 
gives more point to the speeches about wine by carefully avoiding 
any suggestion of making pointB of them. Mr. Pinero, in Iioderigo, 
without a touch of exaggeration, gives an exact picture of the “ silly 
gentleman/’ which Iago calls him, combining with much skill the 
ideas suggested by both words. Miss Pauncefort plays Emilia with 
some force and with much discretion ; and Mr. Beaumont, as the 
Duke, displays the same dignity and good elocution which were 
observed in his Duke in the Merchant of Venice . The play is, as 
we have hinted, beautifully, but not excessively, mounted. 


THE SPRING RACING. 


ffTtlE profits as well as the pleasures of racing men must depend 
in great measure on the weather, and the proverbial uncer- 
tainty of the Turf is aggravated by tho provoking eccentricities of 
oqr inscrutable climate. Commencing with the Craven Meeting, 
the spring racing has been carried on under singularly depressing 
circumstances on the “ hijrh places ” affected to the national sport. 
For, with the single exception of Newmarket Heath, there are few 
bleaker spots in Southern England than Epsom Downs when the 
wind has been shifting from eust to north. If confirmed wet is 
likely to be productive of surprises, protracted drought is sure to 
be prolific of the disappointments which leave sanguine backers 
u out in tbs cold,” oiten without the satisfaction of a start for 


their money. When the going is heavy over a muddy course, 
some obscure outsider with the power of a dray-horse may 
show to the front amid the shouts of the Ring, as in Dan 
O’Rourke’s memorable Derby, when the winner started with 30 to 
1 against him. But, when the ground has been parched to the con- 
sistency of iron, many promising bones may go to pieces in their 
gallops; and we may believe that it is to the present persistence 
of the easterly winds that we owe not a few of the recent sensa- 
tions in the betting. Indeed, some animals that had been made 
warm favourites have been acknowledged to have broken down, like 
Mr. Orawfurd's St. Louis, who was credited with the honour of 
the Middle Park Plate ; while the rumours in circulation about 
others have been partially confirmed, either by their being with- 
drawn from their engagements, or by their subsequent perform- 
ances . And, even when a horse continues sound, the state of the 
ground may have interfered seriously with his preparation, or he 
may be withheld from a comparatively insignificant race to save 
him for some event of more consequence. It is certain that a 
phenomenal drought like the present must test the stamina of our 
best blood stock, and search out all the weak points in their con- 
stitutions. And, when we see so many of the expected starters 
come to the post with nothing wrong about their limbs and in 
high condition, it is not only creditable to tho knowledge and care 
of tho trainers, but generally reassuring after all we have 
heard of the growing degeneracy of the racehorse. But, 
if a dry season tries the soundness of the horse, it testa 
to the utmost the qualities of the jockey; and then, especi- 
ally those who nre prudent, will do well to consider before 
putting on the money who is likely to have the mount. Over 
deep and holding ground the eimple Becret with most horses is to 
sit still, with steady hands, and not to hustle prematurely. It is 
whon the course is" hard, when the pace must be regulated, and 
when the consequences of a cannon may he doubly serious, that 
tho talent and coolness of the rider como into play. So they were 
wise in their generation who backed the wary and experienced 
Archer to win the City and Suburban on Bend Or. 

Had there been a westerly wind and less chilly sunshine, the 
Craven Meeting would have been pleasant enough, though on this 
occasion tho Craven Biennial was tame. As a rule, people go to 
the Craven less for the actual racing than to listen to toe gossip 
of the Ileath, and to get lights that may he useful in forth- 
coming transactions. This year tho attendance was small, nor 
was there nearly so much as usual to bo learned. The winners 
for the most part disposed very easily of indifferent fields ; though 
in some instances, as is too often the case, the public performances 
woefully disappointed the reputations that had been formed on 
private trials. On tho other hand, it is improbable or impossible that 
tho results of this year's Craven will be sensationally reversed in any 
of the great summer or autumn races, as has not unfrequently hap- 
pened before. The Craven Biennial, which was run on the open- 
ing day, has been associated with signal victories that have proved 
strikingly delusive. This year Tunis ran an exceedingly good 
horse, justifying his promise and character as a two-year-old ; 
but it is certain that neither of the competitors he disposed of 
with ease can ever show to the front, either in the Derby or Lodger. 
There was far more interest in the race for the Craven Stakes on 
tho Thursday, as conclusions might be drawn from it for guidance 
as to the Two Thousand Guineas. Great things had been ex- 
pected of Monarch, the handsome son of Kingcraft. On the 
strength of satisfactory trials he was supposed to have been entrusted 
with the money of his stable, which was very strongly represented 
by no less than three favourites. But Monarch was m difficulties 
early in the race ; he knocked up a long way from the finish ; while 
Lord Rosebery’s Cameliard won by half a length from his stable 
companion, Golden Plover, who had been kept back specially for 
these Craveu Stakes. The pair met again in the Two Thousand, 
when the Newmarket running was confirmed ; and Golden Plover 
must be ranked ns one of thoso unlucky animals who are destined 
to land their friends inf difficulties. Hitherto they have found 
excuses for him after each successive defeat, persistently continu- 
ing to take the odds, apparently on the principle of oetter luck 
next time. 

Matters were better arranged this year at Epsom than last season. 
The meeting was compressed into a couple of days, and it did not 
clash with the gathering at Sandown. It may be said, on the 
whole, to have boon favoured by the weather ; for, although the 
first day was simply execrable, the second was exceptionally fine. 
But the number of spectators on Tuesday was small, and would 
certainly have been smaller had unfortunate amateurs realized all 
they were destined to undergo. We have Been the Derby run in 
a June snowstorm ; but even in an English May it is happily 
somewhat unusual to have snow and sleet, with a violent thunder- 
storm. The course was white when the horses came out of the 
paddock for the Great Metropolitan Stakes, and the start was 
delayed besides by the sudden storm which sent the competitors 
back to shelter. But, if the customary inspection in the paddock 
was hurried over or altogether neglected, there was comparatively 
little cause for regret. There was little to be seen in the way of 
horseflesh that was much worth looking at ; and what had pro- 
mised at one time to be an unusually large field had dwindled down 
at the last to eight Actual starters. It was a poor field, but it was a 
good race ; and an outsider, with 20 to 1 offered against him. won 
an extremely exciting finish by something like a head. Brown 
Bess, a five-year-old, who had been rejected from the Fyfield 
Stable, and came in carrying a feather weight, must nrdbably 
be content to rest her racing fame on the surprise of tne Great 
Metropolitan Stakes. Those Londoners who indulge themselves in 
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* ftpring meeting at Epsom elect for the City and Suburban day ft* 
a matter of course ; and on ‘Wednesday, having assembled in weir 
thousands, they had every reason to congratulate themselves on 
X? r** 1 ?- " . waB a *>ig day in every respect ; the stand was well 
filled and the hill was crowded ; thore was a big field for the great 
race, and not a few of the horses had groat reputations ; while the 
weather was nearly all that could be desired, and infinitely better 
than could have been expected. As might be supposed, when 
such rival cracks were to meet as Peter, winner of the Middle 
JWk Plate ; Bend Or, winner of the Derby ; Potrarch, winner of 
the Two Thousand Guineas ; and Prestonpuns, winner of the Liver- 
pool Autumn Oup ; there was much curiosity as to the result, and 
there had been strange fluctuations in the betting. “ Strange,’ 7 
perhaps, we should hardly say, for among the horses that were 
most uunous few were to lie relied on. Peter had been Hignallv beaten 
at Lincoln, while the Derby winner had disgraced himself in the 
Leger, Peter carried the top weight of 9 st. 1 lb., and besides 
some other reasons, to which we do not care to do more than 
allude, there was enough to explain tho violent movements in 
the betting about him. lie hftd hurt his foot, and been put on tho 
sick-list for a week, and for somo days it was understood that he 
was not intended to start. lie did come to the post, aud in fuir 
condition ; nevertheless, thoso of his friends who had hedged in 
time were happy. For he inclined to repeat his Lincoln perform- 
ance ; although, as he got badly away in tho miserable start, the 
chances were greatly against him from the first. The dangerous 
Buchanan so for shared Peter’s ill-luck that he likewise fell from 
the beginning into the rear ranks; while Petronel, the fortunate 
winner of the Two Thousand Guineas, who was rather favourably 
handicapped, getting well away in the front, was fairly beaten on 
his merits by Bend Or. The triumph of Bend Or, though with 
his burden of nine stone he seemed to make a liberal concession to 
so good a horse as Petronel, confirmed the handicapping. Ho 
showed in his Derby rather than his Leger form, and Archer 
helped him past the winning-post, with something to spare. Yet, 
had the jockeys been transposed, we can have little doubt that 
Foxholl would have mado it a nearer thing, if he had not proved 
the actual winner. Tho looks and creditablo antecedents of the 
magnificent American horse amply justified the confidence of his 
hackers, who, we believe, included a considerable proportion of tho 
knowing ones. We are very far from saying that Fox Imll was not 
well ridden. But such a jockey as Archer can afford to give 
something considerable to a light lad 011 a powerful animal, pull- 
ing double in the crush and scramblo over a course so di Hi cult as 
the Downs, Foxhall, too, by the way, was a sufferer from the 
weather; for, though thero was never anything wrong with his 
sinewy legs, the east wind had set him coughing for Borne time. 
Since the decision of the Epsom events, attention has been con- 
centrated on the Two Thousand Guineas, which was ruu on Wed- 
nesday. In one way the race, that has often been rignificant, pro- 
mised to be more exciting than usual, since speculation had seldom 
been more in the dark. For, besides that exceptional uncertainty 
in the public performances of the prominent com peti tors of the 
season to which we have alluded, the longer the prolongation of 
the drought, the greater became tho risks to tho tniiuiug-stables. 
It was possible, moreover, that the horses recently engaged, 
although they had not actually and conspicuously come to grief, 
might have suffered in somo strain that would develop itself 
afterwards. Peter ran at Epsom, though lie had been confi- 
dently ^scratched by some of the talent, which is a proof the 
more, if proof were needed, that common report is not to be 
trusted. But rumour had been very busy with the names of the 
earlier favourites for the Two Thousand, and the barometer of the 
betting showed conclusively that rumour in this cast) had been 
generally believed. Lord Falmouth’s Bal Gal, who was said to 
be touched iu the wind last year, was reported to be none the 
better after the winter. Mr. Stirling Crawfords St. Louis was 
boldly laid against as boing lame, which has turned out to he tho 
case, and Mr. Blanton’s Scobell had followed suit for a time, 
although subsequently he started first in tho betting. Oameliard, 
after his feat at Newmarket, Mr. Chaplin's Wandering Nun, 
who had run a dead heat with Scobell last year at Lewes, and 
Peregrine, were, upon the whole, as much in favour as anything. 
To Peregrine, indeed, a certain degreo of mystery attached, as 
this Two Thousand was his first appearance in public. lie had 
been bought last year of tho Duke of Westminster for 700 guineas, 
but was kept in the Btable, and it was said by those who ought to 
know that he had had a highly satisfactory trial with Bend Or. 
The result seemed to Bhow that those supposed to be in his secrets 
bad acted on safe information, for ho came very easily by three 
lengths before the American Iroquois, and we may hear a good 
deiu more of him before the Derby Day. 


REVIEWS. 


LIFE OF BISIIOP WILBERFORCE.—VOL. II.* 


O N the death of Bishop Wilborforce, and again upon the ap- 
pearance of the first volume of Canon Ash well’s Life of the 
Prela te, we so fu l ly disc u ssed hiB character and career that it would 
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W idle to attempt any general examination in noticing the second 
volume of his biography which has been brought out by his eldest . 
son, Mr. Reginald Wilberforce. Criticism would naturally be lenient 
to a work undertaken under circumstances of peculiar difficulty 
by one standing in such relationship to the subject of the memoir, 
and belonging to a generation which has practically to accept 
much of what he describes as ancient history. But, in truth, Mr. 
Wilberforce is in no need of leniency, for he has shown much 
ability in performing his task — in particular by the modest con- 
sistency with which he constantly* effaces himself and makes 
Bishop Wilberforce speak as for as possible in his own person in 
letter and in journal, or elBe receive the confidences of distinguished 
correspondents whoso language throws a reflective light on his own 
opinions. 

Canon Ashwell proceeded’ on the same principle, but we think 
that the second biographer has been more happy than his pre- 
decessor in letting the reader into the secret of the various phases 
of a most versatile character. Tho Wilberforce of the second 
volume is not always discharging duties. He dines and he break- 
fasts at Grillon’s, and he delights society with his coruscating 
wit, although, as in ono touching passage of his diary where 
he takes himself to task for a particular occasion when he 
must have been more than usually brilliant, ho sometimes 
confesses to himself that his repartee grew of tho false ex- 
citement of a deep and recent sorrow. Moreover, he stands 
revealed as a keen politician, a Peelite of the Paulites, in that 
old tirno when to be a Peelito meant to eschow Radicalism, 
and Mr. Gladstone, as the Bishop is never tired of recording, 
was constantly inclining to tho Conservatives— ever, it would 
soem, approaching, yet never joining hands. Mr. Wilborforce 
may, indeed, fear that in printing his fathers ontspokon so- 
liloquies over men and things he has here And there come out 
with a startling opinion upon this or that highly-placed personage 
who is still living. Such passages are, however, sparsely scattered 
through the book; while it can do no one any harm to learn that 
the aversion with which Bishop Wilberforce regarded both Lord 
John Bussell and Lord Palmerston was ini partially intense. Of 
Sir James Graham he speaks in higher terras than have always 
been bestowed on that statesman, but his model men are 
Mr. Gladstone and JSord Aberdeen. On the other hand, the good- 
nutured contempt with which ho is wont to treat Archbishop 
Sumner, and his evident want of respect for the opinions of the 
Metropolitan’s brother of Winchester, diflerent as these are 
from his earlier deference to those dignitaries, exhumed by Canon 
Ashwell, effectually contradict that myth of a career of unchanged 
Church views which Mr. Wilberforce very judiciously lets fall 
into oblivion. 

The present volume embraces the Bishop’s life from 1848 to 
1 860, comprising the Bishop's earlier troubles with Mr. Allies and 
Dr. Pusoy, and his later one — thanks to a meddling Mr. Golightly 
— with Dr. Liddon; the Gorham judgment, followed by the 
Papal Aggression, aggravated by Lord John KusaelTs Durham 
letter, and leading to that Episcopal Declaration from which 
tho signature of Phillnotts was absent, tho Crimean war and 
the first Derby, tho Aberdeen, and the first Palmerston Govern- 
ments, tho revival of Convocation, the secessions of his brother- 
in-law, Archdeacon Manning, and of his brother. Archdeacon 
Robert Wilberforce, who Boon after died, tho death of his son 
Herbert, the Donison prosecution, the building up of his wonder- 
ful diocesan organization, the establishment of Cuddesdon Col- 
lege, and the various abortive Church Discipline Bills. Of 
these topics the narrative of tho difficulty with Dr. Pusey 
might, we think, have been judiciously retrenched; a prSeis 
would have told all that was wanting without Any painful 
reprinting of letters. It is, happily, a long-forgotten business: 
blotted out by the subsequent timely reconciliation of the two 
distinguished men who had been for only a short time painfully 
pitted against each other. It turned, after all, on considerations 
of expediency on both sides. Tho question on one side was 
the inquiry whether Dr. Pusey was judicious in adapting foreign 
books of devotion, from which he was unable wholly to exorcise 
foreign phrases aud modes of thought ? In so doing we think he 
was not judicious. But, on the other side, was Bishop Wilberforce 
judicious in inhibiting for a mere error of judgment such a 
preacher as Dr. Pusey, when ho let so many fledglings, who R ftd 
far better have been gagged, preach their shallow or erroneous 
twaddle ? As to this question also we have no hesitation in replying 
that wo regard the counterproceeding as injudicious. But at that 
period (1850) the Bishop had not fully taken up that new position 
which transferred the eclectic and at ono time more than half Low 
Church disciple of the Sumners into the episcopal assertor of 
that staid High Ohurchmauship, of which from tho days of 
Hooker and Andrewos down to those of Hook and Kebie the 
Church of England has under much provocation from opposing sides 
upheld and taught. r 0 

Mr. Wilberforce supplies a rather amusing incidental illustration 
of the mental struggles which tho Bishop went through before 
he had completed his montal change which are ailbrded by 
certain retrospoctivo confessions— running, as confessions are apt to 
do, into criticisms of our neighbour’s motives— which at the begin- 
ning ot 1852 the Bishop confided to some of his most confidential 
correspondents in reviewing bis own conduct as well as that of 
his colleagues in reference to the precipitate advantage which, 
in his undignified terror, Bishop Blomtiold took of Mr. Bennetts 
ill-advised conditional resignation of his Knightsbridge living, as 
well as to some kindred events of that distempered period* 
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In a latter to the Hon. (afterwards Lord) Richard Cavendish 
of December 26, 1851, the Bishop tays, *' With the deepest sense 
* of our undeservingSf I do think that Gladstone! in spite of lib calm 
and powerful understanding and honest aud true heart, shows 
signs of the natural effect of sueh continual defamation of the 
Bishops as the Morning Chronicle habitually indulges itself and 
its readers with." On the same day he writes to Mr. Gladstone, 
“ I think that even you have been biassed by the incessant 
vituperations of the Morning Chronicle to deal unfairly with 
many of the Bishops.” We have no doubt that in this vigorous 
denunciation the Bishop meant to include the vivacious corre- 
spondent who was accustomed, with much frequency, to en- 
lighten the Morning Chronicle with his views on Olimrh 
questions under the signature of t( 1 ). C. L.” Bishop W’il- 
burforce’s defence of his order is peculiarly feeble, amounting 
as it does to a confession of the shortcomings of the Epis- 
copate which he professes to repudiate. Wo are sure that 
the Morning Chronicle never said anything more bitter than 
“the miserable episcopal appointments of Lord John”; “Lord 
John Russell's miserable appointments and the fearful weakness 
caused by the character of the Brimato "—namely, Bishop Wilber- 
forco'a cousin and former patron, Sumner, onco of Chester— and 
“the weakening of all our just influence by the introduction of 
such men as Lord John bus put amongst us ; then of such a 
primacy,” i.e, of a Sumnerian primacy, a paraphrase the signi- 
ticauce of which will not bo lost to those who recollect Canon 
Ashwell’s volume. In these sentences Bishop Wilborforce bus 
summed up with a directness only possible iu private corre- 
spondence all which in more vague and loss personal language 
the Morning Chronicle or its contributor intended to imply. 
It would have been impertinent on the part of that newspaper 
to have sorted the Episcopate according to the Ministers from 
whom the prelates respectively had got their mitres. As a fact, 
them whs the bench, and that bench did not, as tho Morning 
Chronicle believed, show itself strong enough in a very difficult, 
crisis. If it were possible to conceive Dr. Wilber force in any way 
involved in this general censure, it would only have been because 
the current of episcopal trades-unionism created in so great n degree 
by these miserable appointments may have carried him away. For 
instance, he joined in signing the unhappy “ Rubrical declaration ” 
of the spring of 1851, bo justly denounced by Mr. Gladstone in a 
memorandum of January 1852, which Mr. Wilborforce prints, 
from which Bishop Phillpotts, ns wo have seen, not only held 
aloof, but wrote that counter declaration as a pastoral to the clergy 
of his diocese, which still lives by force of its intrinsic merits. 
Certainly the Bishop of Exeter incurred no vituperation from the 
Morning Chronicle , neither would Bishop Wilberforce have done 
so had lie joined his veteran colleague, with whom he had really 
so much more in common than with “Buch men” as those with 
whom, as we see, ho elected to throw in his lot. 

We gladly turn from these trifles to the great public achieve- 
ment of Bishop Wilber force’s episcopate, the revival of the 
Church’B constitutional deliberative assembly, which the biographer 
sums up in a telling manner, recurring to it from time to time as 
fresh incidents present thomselves, so as to Bustain the thread of 
the narrative. With all tho perplexities which beset Church- 
men in this eighth decade of our century, the younger of them 
can have little idea ol* tho cowardly stupidity whicn less than 
thirty years since shrouded the eyes alike of prelate and of poli- 
tician. It was this darkness which Wilberforce had to disperse, 
and that stupidity which he had to enlighton ; and the way in 
which he set to work brought out the manifold capacities ot his 
Urge mind as they had never before been developed in isolated 
duels with clergymen however eminent or however disreputable, 
'filename was by no means easy, for he had to deal with a bench 
of colleagues of whom in reality he thought, though ho could not 
afford to say bo, pretty much as the Mowing Chronicle did. These, 
too. were beaded by an Archbishop whom he had once worshipped 
with a boyish enthusiasm, while ho had by this time, after 
painful . struggles, seen through tho kindly, vacillating, undig- 
nified, timidly obstinate, and withal occasionally sly, John Bird 
Sumner. He had equally to keep well with the various political 
parties, having obtained his first advantage at the hands of the 
Government which was not that of his predilections— namely, 
from Lord Derby arid Mr. Walpole. Soon after, when his own 
special friend add on whom lie particularly leaned^ Lord Aberdeen, 
came into power, he found himself very rudely disillusioned by a 
letter from the Premier's eon, Mr. (now Sir) Arthur Gordon, from 

which yre.quote the beginning. The “ Lord John ” who made 

the mischief is a very open secret 

Oiwmjr arrival in town I was concerned to And that the opposition to 
•Mr.-Glaoptone, the visit to Windsor, and, as I cannot but suppose, a con- 
versation With Lord John — — , have combined to diminish the favour 
with which my lather was once disposed to regard the Convocation move- 
ment, but which has certainly been on the wane for the last few months. 
We; Walked up as usual from tho office to Argyll House. I began busi- 
ness by saying that you were ip bo in town on Thursday, but that you 
htyi expressed, your willingness to oame up for the promis e! interview on 
any day he might daiue. He hurriedly replied, “ But can I see him ? 
Ought 1 1 I can't enter Into his views, you know. I can't allow them to 
• * b observed that he himself had invited tho interview, and could not 
weU now tOfbse to hear your arguments. 44 Very well, very well ; but it 
eaa't he stopped, 1 tell you." I remarkedthat I had no 

reesqqtj&p beH® veyett. desired a long session, but that any direct attempt on • 
the part of the Crown to “stop » it would be a novel proceeding, and would 
irritate all parties. * 1. like your 4 novel proceeding' $ is it not a novel 
procoeffiagofejM* part to hold any but merely formal meetings ? Does 
not this make it high |ime to r novel proceedings on our side? Do yon 


think I am going to tolerate them by a side wind because tho Archbishop 
Is a poor, vain, weak, silly oreature whom they eta bully with Wh. 

puuity ? " . ; ’ . 

How the Bishop ultimately convinced that cautious but candid 
Scot, how statesmen were driven to Bee that, whether they liked, 
Convocation or not, it was better to let it talk than put the gift on, 
lips at Westminster which would out of Westminster make weir 
opinions of tliuir treatment disagreeably notorious, tad how, Isit 
of all, the Archbishop himself ran to the Minister for permission 
to hold longer sittings of Convocation, ia all capitally told In the 
hook, and we shall not attempt to recapitulate a story which owes 
much of its interest to its details. 

We have pointed out the biographer's constant care to make his 
father speak for himself; and when Mr. Wilberforce departs from 
his accustomed reticence and gives vent to a personal impulse, as 
iu the passages in which he dwells upon his father's agony of 
mind at the secession of his brother Robert, and upon the deep 
I sorrow of his son Herbert’s death, ho achieves the success, not ; 
: always attained, of combining deep feeling and exoellent taste. 

| We must note a misprint which will probably pass unnoticed by 
the younger generation, but which is very rich to those who are * 
old enough to remember the persons whom it recalls. Lord John 
Russell, bo the hook makes the Bishop say, told him on January 29,. 1 
1 859, “ at my Reform Bill four prepared it. I, Lord Durham, Dun- ' 
gannon, and Althorpe ” (the finale here being a mistake). Many : 
leaders will probably say, we know three of this lordly group, but 1 
who is 41 Dungannon ” ? The Minister who really took a pari in . 
tho task was Lord Duncannon, son of Lord Bessborough, a ; 
pompous man with a high white neckcloth, who was included in 
the Governments of Lord Grey and Lord Melbourne, and died 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland and Earl of Bessborough in 1847. The ; 
person who would in 1 859 have been called “ Dungannon,” though 
in 1831 he whb only Mr. Trevor, was the most bigoted and unyield- 
ing of Irish Orange Torres, author of a forgotten Life of William 
III. It ia a strange irony of fate that the misprint of a letter 
should hand tho lost Lord Dungannon down as one of the authors of 
tho Reform Bill. 

Tho Bishop and his biographer were both mistaken in supposing 
that he had received the degree of D.C.L. At Cambridge. When 
Henry VIII. forbade Oxford to teach Canon Law, he spared Cam- 
bridge. Consequently that University makes doctors alike of 
Canon and Civil Law, briefly termed legum doctor es, or LL.D. 
Oxford can only produce Doctors of Oivil Law, and calls them by 
English initials D.C.L. 

It is a venial fault that, here and thoro, the book would have 
been the better for that fulness of illustration which an editor 
more contemporary with the subject of his biography could have 
provided. For example, in introducing the narrative of the 
Bishop’s unlucky rencontre thirty-two years ago with Mr, 
Allies, as to which forgotten scandal within the lost two 
years the world has, with but little advantage, been 
compelled to hear both sides, Mr. Wilberforce forgot 
to explain that the peccant Oxfordshire clergyman whom he 
abruptly projects on our spectrum had been distinguished as a 
loader of the neo-Newmanian school of Oxford thinkers, as author of 
a powerful vindication of the Ohurch of England against that of 
Rome, and ns an ox-chaplain of Bishop Blomfleld. We cannot 
better conclude this article than by quoting the eminently wise 
letter of Baron Alderson, which lea to the ultimate settlement of 
this ill-omened fracas. Had our rulers, both spiritual and tem- 
poral, been rather more fully pervaded than they nave been during 
the lost thirty years with the spirit of the shrewd old lawyer, the 
Church of England might have had a very different history to 
record. 

April a8, 1849. 

My Dkak Lord, — A very great affection which I have long fait, and 
still feel, for Allies must be sny excuse for troubling you about him. 1 
was sorry for his book, with which I individually do not agree. Indeed, if 
1 had been consulted by him, 1 should have advised a groat portion of it to , 
be omitted. 1 agreo withyou that there are parts very objectionable, but 
1 think it will bo very difficult to lay the law’s finger upon them. But 
this is not the poiut. Supposing that, after a long, tedious, and acrimonious ■ 
discussion, in which points of minute heterodoxy are ventilated ia the 
Ecclesiastical Court, a successful issue is obtained, and judgment given 
against Allies — u problematical result. I conscientiously believe — yet at 1 
what expense and danger of schism will it be obtained I Three Oxonians . 
whose tendencies go towards Rome, as others who have gone towards 
Geneva, will die ont if judiciously left to themselves. They will in the 
end do good. Wesley woke up the Church from her lethargy and breathed., 
into her an Evangelical spirit. With this great good he did sons? great 
harm also. These are correcting tho harm by introducing a more Rubrical < 
and formal spirit into the Church, add reviving heir discipline, and drawing 
attention to the real value of her Sacraments and Order. ' They; like 
Wesley, are doing harm by running into the opposite extreme. I vul only ’• 
add . one word more. 1 do really believe irndT that from good authority, ; 
that this proceeding against Allies will produce probably a schism, and will 
drive out some whom we all, and you especially, would wish most ardently 
to retain within onr Church And, as to Allies himself I admit his errora 
— which I agree are errors— but 1 would set against tham a self-denying 
life, a liberal spirit, to which money is really as dross, an unimpeachable 
morality, a great inass of learning, and the having written one of the best 
books [ The Church of England Cleared from the Charge of Schiem \ against 
the vital principle or Rome — her supremacy. That was a great help to our 
English Church in the pendiug controversy. Is it desirable to drive out 
of the Church such a man ? or is it not desirable, by a wise and kind . 
abstinence, and by showing him kindly his erriirs, or letting them Expend 
themselves noiselessly and without mischief, to retain within onr own 
Church .one of Us most learned and holy, even if erringk members'? "With ' 
many apologies for this letter, believe me, in all true ufteettan, 

Yotuff 

E. H. ALDERSON. . 
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COrS MYTHOLOGY AND FOLK-LORE/ 

' Q|B GEORGE OQX ha * returned, with his wonted industry and 
1 U Ingenuity, to the Subjects which he treated of in his Aryan 
Mpihdogy, M§ Tiles of Ancient Greece, and his Manual of 
mythology. On this occasion he offers the student an Introdw- 
' twn to Mythology and Folk-Lore. The promise of the title is 
. seemly kept in performance. It is only of Aryan mythology, 
With glances at Egyptian and Semitic legends, that Sir George Cox 
' has to Speak. Again, his volume scarcely touches on folk-lore at 
“an. H .e examines and weaves into his system some of tho 
mUrchen, (t folk-tales/* if the expression may be used, which are 
current among European races. But the groat mass of story, 
practice, and belief which is called folk-lore — and which is practi- 
cally identical in Africa, America, Asia, Europe, and Australia — 
is not elucidated by our author. Readers, therefore, must not ex- 
pect too much ; they must look for little more than a repetition of 
explanations of Greek, German, and, generally, of Indo-European 
’ mythology. These explanations rest, for the most part, on 
Pioiessor Max Muller's system, though it seems possible enough 
that Mr. Muller does not always agree with Sir George Cox. lie 
has. indeed, warned his disciple that there aro, in many myths, 
grains of history which cannot bo dissolved by any philological 
acids. But we find here little notice of the historical element in 
the myth. 

In reviewing Mr. Max Muller's Selected Essays a few weeks ago 
■ we examined his system in Borne detail. We rood not repeat a 
task sufficiently and. To us tho system seems deficient in histo- 
rical evidence, inadequate as an explanation of facts, and frequently 
inconsistent with itsolf. To put it briefly, Mr. Muller and Sir 
George Cox hold that in tho mythopcoic ages before the Aryan 
separation, and also after tho settlement of the Greeks in Europe, 
language suffered from its own embarrassing opulence. Objects, es- 
pecially such objects ns the sun, and sky, wind and dawn and storm, 
tad almost as many names as they had attributes. Statements 
like the following were commonly mado when people “ passed the 
time of day,” or discussed tho weather — “Tho wise one is just 
rolling up his golden ball,” meaning, the sun is just beginning his 
doily course. Then many names lost their moaning, while tho 
sayings in which they were imbedded kept their place in language. 
It came to be thought that the word for “ tho wise one ” was a 
proper name, and a story was told about him and his ball which 
Became the myth of Sisyphus. We are always obliged to ask lor 
evidence to prove that tneso philological processes existed in the 
common tali, not only of undivided Aryans and of early Greeks in 
Europe, but of Red Indians. Finns, Zulus, Bushmen, blskirao, Muii- 
gaians, and other raccB whoso myths palpably rcBomhlo those of 
European nations. Almost tho only evidence we aro offered is 
that of the Vedas, which (being elaborate poetry) do not illustrate 
tho every-day talk of any raco whatever, and, being subsequent to 
the Aiyan separation, throw no light whatever on Greek thought 
and speech at any period. As to tho other racra, tho Vedas, of 
course, help us still less to understand their mythology. Again, 
both in Mr. Miiller'B works and in Sir Georgo Cox’s thorn is u 
lurking impression which, we are sure, neither 1 writer is con- 
sciously affected by, that the ancestors of tho Greeks once spoke 
Sanskrit. Thus Sir Georgo Oox writes (p. 7 5), “Another 
Sanskrit name for the morning was Arjuni, tho brilliant, but of 
this word the Greek in his westward journeyiugs had forgotten 
the meaning, and Argynnis became for him a beautiful maiden 
beloved by Agamemnon.” Are we wrong in supposing that, in the 
separation of the Aryan stock, that branch which came to speak 
Greek broko away and went westward before it had learned lo 
speak Sanskrit, and so could never have known the Sanskrit word 
Arjuni P Mr. Muller Bays “ 110 sound scholar would over think of 
deriving a Greek or Latin word from Sanskrit.” Yet Sir George 
Gox holds that tho GroekB knew and forgot tho sense of Sanskrit 
, words. If we are right, philologists can say no more than that 
roots of words were common to the various families of tho Indo- 
European stock. Now, if tho root of Zeus and of llyaus is common 
to Greek and Sanskrit, we get no further than that fact. In what 
sense the undivided Aryans regarded the sky ns a god (for thero 
are various stages in the growth of this conception), it is ini pos- 
sible for mortal man to know. But even Mr. Muller says occa- 
sionally that the undivided Aryans, of tho age when as yet Greek 
and Sanskrit were not, UBed Sanskrit words ; thus, “ the ancient 
Aryans, before they separated, spoke of Dyu, the sky, and Dyu, 
the God ” (Lectures on Language . Second Series, p. 440). Now 
Dyu is a Sanskrit word, occurring in the Vedas, and retaining a 
good deal of the sense of “ sky.” Thus, though no Greek words 
are to be derived from Sanskrit, the ancestors of the Greeks knew 
at least two Sanskrit words, Dyu and Arjuni. We are compelled 
to suppose that the fault lies in our own want of apprehension, 
otherwise the consistency of these philological arguments seems 
disputable. 

JUut of Sir George Oox's closely printed pages we may select a 
few myths and examine his explanations. The story of Sisyphus 
is femlliar ; Odysseus saw him in Hades, rolling a great stone up 
a hill, by way of punishment, and, always as he reached the hill- 
crast, * hack once again to the plain rolled the Btone, the pitiless 
thing/ This myth, we are told, was known to tho primeval 
Aryan race before it broke up into Hindoos, Greeks, Romans, 


Germans, and Celts. We admit that wa are unacquai n ted with the 
Hindoo, Romany German, and Celtic versions of the • story* Sir 
Gfoosge Cox explains thus 1— M The tale of Sisyphus resolves 
itself, in feet, into one or two short sayings- **The wise 
being is rolling the ball up the heaven.!’ a The great ball is roll- 
ing down the heaven.” It cannot escape the most feeble intellect 
that, while the “ wise being ” is in heaven, Sisyphus is in hell, and 
that the sun, in point of fact, does not roll down tho side of the 
heaven which no climbed up. The buu succoeds precisely 
whore poor Sisyphus failed. Rut how do we know that Sisyphus 
is the sun ? VVhy, thus ; 2iW£or is taken by Curtius for a redu- 
plicated form of <ro<}>os with aeolic v. Thus Sisyphus means “ the 
wise man.” Now, if Sisyphus, or trot^or, were an Aryan word 
before the lamented divisions in the Aryan camp, and if the un- 
divided Aryans did call tho sun “ the wiso man ” ■= Sisyphus, men 
might have come to forget, in process of time, what their ancestors 
had meant. And they might havo had a story about a wise man 
rolling a ball. But Sir George Cox must observe that, even if he 
could prove (which is impossible) that the undivided Aryans 
called tho Bun “ the wise one,” that is, Sisyphus, it would not follow 
that any hero whose name means “ wise ” is tho Bun. We lay no 
stress on tho fact that the sun and Sisyphus do precisely opposite 
things. But how many unproved hypotheses, when one loons into 
it, there are in our author’s explanation, which concludes with an 
undistributed middle. In point of fact, the punishment of Sisyphus 
is a simple invention, like making ropes of sand, tilling a 
sieve with water, and bo forth. Wo must odd that Tantalus 
(p. 89) shaves tho solar fete of SisypliUB. “ Tantalos, in fact, is 
Phcebos, for he has the wisdom which Phoebus alone possesses.” 
Tho ground for this assertion seems to be that “ Tantalos was 
admitted to share the secret counsels of Zeus.” We do not know 
how many examples thero are of contemporary savage potentates 
who are “ admitted to share the secret counsels of Zeus,” that is, who 
climb a sacred mountain, converse there with the tribal God, and 
return to give good advice to their people. Homer says much the 
same of Minos ; but Minos, too, is the sun, at least, ho “ met his end 
in the distant evening land where the sun goes down, lie is killed 
in Sicily by King Kokalos, the eyeless gloom of night,” whoso 
name Sir G. Cox “can scarcely fail to connect with that of 
llorutras Codes.” A flippant tiend here tempts us to whisper an 
allusion to one whose name Captain Burnaby curried, with his 
pills, into the lauds of morning. 

We aro very greatly templed to analyse Sir G. Cox's expla- 
nation of tho myth of Ceplialus und l’rocris. We have 
traced tho story through Apollodorus, Eratosthenes, Antoninus 
Li bornlis, liyginus, and Ovid. Why does Sir George shirk 
tho older Greek version, in which Minos, not Artemis, gives 
Procris tho spear that never misses, and the dog that nothing 
can escape, except tho fox that no dog can catch Y What would 
lie ranko of these very amazing and unmentionable services which 
Procriw rendered to Minos and Pasiphiii* ? But his explanation 
fails to satisfy, chiefly because we got no proof that Cephalu* is tho 
sun. The Vedas may have called the sun the “ head of light,” 
and Cephajus may mean “ head ” ; but how do these tacts bear 
on tho matter ? The Greeks knew no more of the Vedas than of 
the Pilgrim's Progress, and tho Veduic poets, who called the sun 
“ a head of light,” produced no mylli about a hero named 
“ Head.” The arguments lead to no conclusion. The philological 
theory always shrinks from admitting any explanation based on 
law, usage, custom. Thus tho known facts of the power of 
medicine-men, who can fly in tho air, turn themselvos and others 
into beasts, con verso with gods and with tho dead, and are, in 
l heir turn, deified, scarcely lincl a passing mention in the explana- 
tions of Sir G. W. Cox. Yet at ibis moment, in Africa, 
America, Asia, and Australia, there exist men with all the 
powers and attributes of Zeus. Like him, they shake the 
heavony; like him, they mount in the air;,-. like him, they 
cause rain und lino woatkor ; like him they assume 
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forms, and in death they are deified, retaining, as gods, the 
powers they enjoyed as men. Surely these fects do os much to 
explain Zeus and other gods (whose tombs were known to the 
priests) as a derivation from an Aryan root meaning “ to beam.” 
Even now men aro identified with wind and weather, and are 
named after the sun and sky they control. Why are those fects 
overlooked by philological my thologists ? Tho result is to 
obscure the history of institutions. Thus, Homer speaks with 
horror of poisoned arrows j but Sir G. W. Cox will not believe 
that “ poisoned arrows were used by any Hellenic tribes.” • Thu 
idea that Odysseus sought them from Ilus, Mermorus’s son. and 
others is derived from an equivocation which turned the .violet- 
tinted rays of morning into poisoned arrows. He has an- 
other such explanation of the human sacrifices in liomer. 
“There is no evidence that Achaean chiefs .... offered 
human sacrifices . . . it is , easy to see that such 

stories could not fail to spring up when phrases which had at ffrat 
denoted the varying actions of the sun were regarded as relating to 
the deeds and actions of human beings.” We are inclined to 
reply, that there is no evidence to prove that phrases about tho 
actions of the sun were ever regarded as relating to tho deeds of 
human beings ; while, os for Greek human sacrifices, we refer »Sir 
George Gox to Grote (i. 124, 125). “Such sacrifices,” says Groff*, 
quoting Hermann's Alterthiimer , “ had been a portion of primi- 
tive Greek religion, bat had gradually become obsolete everywhere, 
except in one or two solitary cases, which were spoken of with 
horror.” The philological school of mythological interpretation 
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seems to us to invent one stage of the history of the human mind, 
and then to use the invention to sweep away evidence for the 
existence of another stage, known to have existed wherever civi- 
lization has studied barbftrism. But to try to make philologists 
seo this is to undertake the task of Sisyphus. 


IRELAND'S TRUE DAUGHTER.* 


T HE heroine of this story, Marion Burke, may indeed be ac- 
counted happy among women. Sho is, when the book opens, 
thirty years old, and yet she is blessed with three ardent lovers. 
One of them of course marries her, tbn second drowns himself 
because be cannot have her, while the third dies of grief with all 
the propriety that becomes a baronet who was now somewhat ad- 
vanced in years. The man who makes away with himself was, as 
might be expected, tho desperate villain of tho piece. By his 
death he proves the innocence of the injured hero, and hastens on 
his marriage with the beroiue by at least a year, while the broken- 
hearted baronet was the owner of a fine estate which it was most 
convenient for the young couplo to possess. He made an affecting 
end, and a no Iobs affecting will, and, having no heirs, left all his 
property to the virtuous lovers. If Marion was a good deal older 
than the common run of heroines, yet she had much in her favour. 

. Though she was thirty, yet she did not look more than four-nnd- 
twenty j moreover, 44 sho woe,” wo road, 44 neither too tall nor too 
short ; neither too stout nor too thin. Her wall? was dignified and 
stately , yet at the same time perfectly easy and graceful.” If there wns 
one of her features on which sho might have prided herself more than 
on all the rest, it was, it should seoni, her nose, for il was *• in 
perfect proportion, with an unmistakable air of good breeding 
about it. 41 Every man,” to quoto a famous German writer, u has 
his own style, like his own nose ” ; and to this general rule our 
heroine wns no exception. In hor character there is not much 
that has impressed itself upon our memory, for, to tell the truth, 
our interest lay not bo much in herself ns in tho dreadful villain, 
the benevolent but elderly baronot, and the virtuous bank clerk, 
who were all three at the same time her lovers. Yet we must not 
forgot to put on record one at least of her savings. She had more 
than once to cross the sea from Ireland to England. 11 Despite,” 
■we are told, 44 hor heroic efforts and determination to overcome 
sea-sickness, she was invariably a victim whenever she was on 
board ship, at which times, to uso her own words, * she retired into 
private lifo until upon terra Jirma once more.'” 

It is sad to reflect that tho peace of so woll-balanced a mind 
should have been for many months greatly disturbed. Yet villains 
have little respect for the unmistakable uir of good breeding that 
may reside in a nose, or for that patient endurance which onahles 
a woman not only to support the misery of eon -sickness, hut even 
to utter a kind ot aphorism which may be a guidance and a com- 
fort to other heroines who are exposed to like torments. Most 
fortunately she was forewarned of the troubles that awaited hor, 
and, therefore, she was able at once to meet them with that ad- 
mirable propriety of conduct which she had always hitherto ex- 
hibited. Tho clouds and an old fellow of the name of Putriek 
were always ready to give her a prophetic warning whenever a 
prophetic warning was needed. Hut till the villain had actually 
come upon the scene and opened the plot, no warnings seem to 
have been required. He is not long, however, in making his ap- 
pearance, and, in fact, he strides on to the stage before either of 
the virtuous lovers has made his entrance. His name is George 
Lionel. Though tho sou of a moat respectable old General, mid 
to. outward appearance a charming man, 4 ‘ he was a depraved, low- 
minded, unscrupulous licentiate, woll-known in the lowest society/’ 
The definition of a licentiate , according to our author, would seem 
to bo a licentious person. If she is right in this, it is not to be 
wondered at that tho Bishops and sound Churchmen in general 
gravely shake their heads over the steady increase of the number 
of licentiates among the clergy. Lionel pays Marion a call, but 
she, with a sense of propriety that was in kooping with her nose, 
at onoe went to fotch her father, and did not return to the draw- 
ing-room till the visitor had left. He went away incensed with 
anger, but still more inflamed with love, though she had, 
as he said, only replied to his compliments by a toss 
of the head and a curl of the lip. He galloped off to the Castle 
where he was staying, dismounted as in a dream, went up to his 
own room, threw himself into a chair, his hands clenched, his face 
working. She meauwhile had whispered to a little bird that her 
pet name was Harry. Her whisper wns not so low but that it was 
overheard by Harry Staunton, the hero, who chanced at that 
moment to have come into the room. With a modesty which 
well befitted a virtuous bank clerk whose salary was only 150/. a 
you,' he at once assumed that it was a certain Captain Harry 
Dickinson whom she loved. He therefore remained a most inac- 
tive lover till, towards the close of the story, he found out his mis - 
taka. Lionel, however, regarded him with suspicion, which soon 
passed into hatred. Licentiate though he was, he had not, how- 
ever. acquired the art of masking his feelings. We are always 
reading that his face grew dark, and darker still, and that no 
looked fierce. At a ball, when he saw the hero and heroine 
walking towards the supper-table, 44 his face became livid, be 
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gnashed his teeth, and, losing all mastery of himself, he rushed 
wildly up the staircase and locked himself in his own room.” Aft 
another time he first muttered, and then a horrible smile distorted 
his features. Next he clenched his fist, and then he hiimd out a 
suggestion. As his rival passed him in a pirriage he shook his 
bent fist with a menacing gesture. How he managed to bend his 
fist we are no way told. He laughed, on one occasion, 
so hoarse a laugh thnt he even startled the birds upon the trees. 
In his features malignity and hatred were depicted, till at last the 
heroine herself sprang away from him as if ne were some loath- 
some reptile. But we are here anticipating matters, and must re- 
turn to the prophetic warnings that were given her. One evening 
she had been talking with Hany about the licentiate, and express- 
ing her dislike of hi m. The good bank clerk, like the very virtuous 
young roan that he was, had ventured to remonstrate with her and 
to speak up for the villain. They were at the time driving in a 
carriage, and a sadden turn in the road showed them a remarkable 
appearance in the aky: — 

Although the sun had set, a mass of lurid rod still coloured the sky whore 
ho had sunk beneath it, and above this, straight in front of them, stood 
fortli a dark angry cloud with wliito foamy edges, looking almost liko a 
solid rock, frowning down upon tho gorgeous tints below. 

Marion started suddenly from her seat, and pointing to the cloud with 
outstretched arm, she said vehemently — 

“That cloud is to the landscape what George Lionel Is to me I He 
threatens me with some great evil, which 1 cannot fathom! A dreadful 
foreboding fills my mind when I think of him.” 

Harry, of course, assures her that these are foolish fancies, but she 
ami the reader know only too well that thero are more things in 
heaven and earth than are droamt of in his philosophy. They, 
therefore, fool greatly relieved when tho frowning cloud loses its 
Hiilidity, and gradually Hosts away into the general ina9S around 
it. .Shu emphatically says that this, too, may be a foreshadowing, 
mill tlmt tho great ovil which seems to hang over her may be dis- 
pelled A3 the cloud. Twice again doos this cloud show itself. On 
tho first of those two occasions she did little more than shudder; but 
when, towards tho close of the second volume, at which time a 
heroine is always in dospair, it a third time appeared, it was 
almost too much for her. It waa a weird, gray-looking mass, that 
seemed to toss up foamy edges as it rose. 44 1 Oh ! no ! no I * she 
cried out in her drnid and horror ; 4 no, it cannot bo.* And yet it 
was ! ” The gong sounded for dinner, but — though we may feel 
certain that she was famous for her punctuality— she would not go 
in. The soup might grow cold, but the end of the cloud she must 
boo. Happily a third time it lost its rock-like solidity of form, 
and vanished liko smoke, whilst a faint gleam struggled forth as 
if to comfort her. She expressed her gratitude to Heaven, and 
went in to her dinner. There was, by the wav, one celestial 
phenomenon which does not seem to have astonished her in the 
least ; and yet it is of a very surprising nature. On a certain day 
in July we read that 44 the evening was .sultry, and tho sun poured 
its rays hotly downwards.” Such an extraordinary combination 
of an evening sun and rays poured downwards ought surely to 
have introduced us to something very much out of the common. 
We do certainly make the acquaintance of the virtuous baronet ; 
but virtuous baronets happily are not so rare in real me as our 
novelists generally would lead us to suppose, and scarcely require 
to he ushered in by a confusion of the laws of nature. 

We have not space at our command to recount the forebodings 
of old Patrick, though they are scarcely less impressive than those 
given by the cloud. The villain himself has his warnings, though 
he will not listen to them. He ono day sees the very pool in 
which, two volumos lator on, he is to drown himself. The next 
night lie has a dreadful dream. In his sleep he grasps his rival by 
the throat, he wakes up, a horrible smile comes upon his features, 
ho looks in a mirror uud shudders at his ghastly face, he gets up 
at dawn, goes along tho glen to tho pool, sees in it hi9 own weird 
shadow, eavs 44 Not yet, not yet ! ” hears the hum of awakening 
insects, asks 44 Am I mad ? ” and hurries hack to his room, 
only to dress for breakfast and to go on with the execution of 
his villanous plans. IIo artfully contrives that the virtuous 
hero shall be arrosted on the charge of stealing a bank-note, 
And not only arrested, but even convicted. For this, how- 
ever, the reader and the heroine had been prepared, as old 
Patrick had loamt in a dream that Harry would nave to go to 
gaol This venerable old dreAmer soon sees, however, in the 
coals that leap out of the fire a coffin and a purse. The respect- 
able baronet proposes to the heroine, is refused, and dies of grief. 
Leaving as he does all his property to the persecuted lovers, he 
not only greatly aids in getting them out of their difficulties, but 
also he confirms the faith that is placed in pieces of hot coal 
The villain, now that he has his rival locked up in Newgate, 
hastens over to Ireland, and also proposes. Being refused, he 
hands the heroine a letter which he nad written beforehand, con- 
taining a full confession of his guilt, and with the most obliging 
despatch hurries once more up the glen and drowns himself! The 
hero is with all speed released, and not only gains the hand of the 
heroine and the fortune of the broken-hearted baronet, but on the 
very day that he leaves Newgate is made a partner by the Vnfrf 
who had so lately prosecuted him on a charge of theft. Old 
Patrick renders one more service. He is consulted by the police 
officers who were in pursuit of the villain. Guided ny hie my* 
tical lore, they drag the darksome pool and find the body of the 
once eharming licentiate. 
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ttdr dose agreement, but also the fact that each contains valuable 
Information which is not to be found in the other. 

The Dover annals [Dr. Stubbs tells us] contain copies of the Mice of 
Amiensandof the challenges interchanged before the battle of Lewes : the 
continuation of Oervase contains the great protest of the bishops in July 
2264. The coutinuator has not given the challenges, the annalist has not 
preserved the protest. And as the protest is nowhere else to be found, the 
balance of value inclines to the fomimiator. But this is not always the 
case ; the superiority of the Dover text is in many passages very great, bo 
great ns to show that not oven the preset ration of the sister volume is at 
all compensation for m thc hopeless imury of the Dover Annals. No doubt 
this common portion of the two works is the most valuable addition to our 
knowledge of history that this volume contains. It sheds great light both 
on the barons' war itself, and on the way in which the struggle was re- 
garded in the monasteries, and especially in the county of Kout. 

The existence of other histories which possessed a certain 
amount of matter, more or loss, in common with the continuation 
of Oervase, is proved by passages which Wharton cites from two 
works, one of which he calls Annate Inaignee, while he speaks of 
the other os Chronicon Redeem Christi Cantuarienei e, Both these 
works, it seems, have disappeared. The latter was, we Are told, 
in the possession of Archbishop Bancroft ; but it cannot bo found 
now at Lambeth, nor is it amongst Bancroft's MSB. at the 
Bodleian. All, it would seem, that can be said further is that 
Wharton’s expressions leave no room for tbo notion that tho 
Annate Instance and the Chronicon may have been tho B&me 
work, and tnat the search for both has been thuB for fruit- 
less. But although somo questions as to priority of composition 
may thus be left open, there is no ground for supposing that they 
were more distinctly original than the continuation of Gcrvase ; 
and, as Dr. Stubbs remarks, " nothing that may be hereafter dis- 
covered can detract from the fact that the penmanship of our MS. 
is contemporary with the events which it records.” 

It is scarcely necessary to say that Dr. Stubbs's examinations 
of the Actus Pontificum and Mappa Mundi of Gcrvase arc ns full 
and searching as his examination of the Geata Regum with the 
continuation. The chronicles reproduced in this volume oro 
full of interest ; and the preface is a monument of marvellously 
exact learning and tho most conscientious core. 


THROUGH AMERICA* 

SPHERE is a certain class of books of travel, of which this is 
JL one, for which the reviewer may very safely predict a 
certain measure of success. They are not, it ib true, good 
books; they answer none of the questions which intelligent 
readers ask concerning foreign countries ; their authors seem 
ignorant of politics, constitutions, social uspoctB, the prospects 
of the countries of which they write, their leanings, tendencies, 
dangers, and safeguards. They are gifted by nature with minds 
which inquire into none of these things. They bohold the present ; 
they are BRtiBfied with the outward seeming. They travel in a 
spirit which can hardly be called appreciative, because to appre- 
ciate rightly one muBt compare ; and they cannot compare ; nor 
can it be called statistical, though that sounds line ; it is a spirit 
which is, in fact, the exact opposite of tho critical attitude ; it is, 
perhaps, best expressed by a* homely word — it is a " gauping rt 
spirit. If one follows a group of visitors, for instance, about a 
cathedral, and if he looks round him while the verger tells hiB 
flock that the church is 401 feet long mid the tower 140 feet 
high, he will immediately recognize among tho listeners speci- 
mens of the class for whom Mr. Marshall has written this 
hook. The “gaupers” are those who love the figures; they 
■rfe overwhelmed with facts, though they do not know the 
length of any other church in the world, and it would be 
exactly the same to them if the verger had said four thousand 
feet. And they weary not of architectural details, although 
they understand no more of Early English, Decorated, and 
Norman than of Hebrew and of Greek. And their l^ppiness is 
unbounded when they climb up to the top of the tower, and are told 
that from that groat height they can boo over seven counties at 
once. To see seven counties at once induces a kind of rapture. 
Such travellers, again, may be seen going over great houses, de- 
lighted beyond measure at hearing of the number of servants kept, 
the cost of the building, tho rental of the owner, and, if they are 
happy enough to get the information, tho number of gallons of 
milk taken in daily at the back-door. 

It is to such readers and such travellers that Mr. Marshall 
has addressed himself. He has produced a book which, though j 
at is lotfg, contains a greater number of figures, in proportion to 
its length, than any other book we ever remember to have seen, ' 
except a cash-book. Possibly some volume of the Transactions 
of the Statistical Society might be found to equal it in this 
respect, but it would be rash to expect so much. It bristleB 
with figures ; it is like an elementary book of arithmetic, or 
a table of logarithms, or a meteorological return. Opening tho 
book at xandom, we find, for instance, that at a certain hotel— it 
matters not whore, because another equally big will be described 


24; the dining-hall is 130 feet by 30; and tho kitchen 140 feet 
by 60. After glancing at measurements, which convey no real 
information, because the number of bricks used for a, house is a 
thing known only to the conscience of a builder, the ordinary 
reader wonders mildly how big the thing is, and goes on to the 
next page, where he will find the dimensions of something else. 
But the man for whom Mr. Marshall writes is actually made 
happier by the knowledge that a building musts upon thu world 
of miserably small houses which has taken 65,000 square feet and 
seven— actually, seven millions of bricks. This spirit is carried 
resolutely through tho whole work. We are given the exact 
number of oysters eaten— of course the author, knowing his public, 
says “ consumed ” — in New York every year ; we get toe measure* 
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ments of Stewart's big shop ; tho number of people-"-" as many as 
three hundred, sir ’’—who have sat down, all at once, at Del- 
monico's ; the amount of beer brewed annually in New York ; the 
amount of beef daily eaten at a big girl#' school 5 the cost of all 
the public buildings; the number of tons of water— in mil- 
lions— which are poured hourly over the Niagara precipice. 
How many tons of water — say, rather, gallons of water- 
can the human mind grasp at once P Of course the author 
does not really rise to his highest and best urftil he 
gets to Chicago, which is pre-eminently a place formed by 
the Americans lor the delight of such a traveller. It was 
once so little and it is now so big ; it onee had aueb a big 
fire — Mr. Marshall gives us all tho statistics of that fire, every 
one ; it slaughters such a prodigious quantity of hogs; it furnishes 
materials for so many rows of figures, almost ail in millions; 
and it enables an author to hurl so many facta at the heeds 
of his readers that the roost insatiahlo must be satisfied. For pos- 
terity, indeed, Mr. Marshall promises figures much more stupendous, 
j much longer rows of numbers, much more overpowering facts. 
“ America,” he remarks, with surprising originality, “ is still in 
her infancy.” In her adolescence she will covor the whole ocean, pro- 
bably, with bacon-loaded ships. Even in tho important matter of 
dinner the author is not critical ; he speaks of a dinner " aboard ” 
a Pullman Oar ns <f the highest pitch of luxury,” and he copies the 
menu, inviting us to marvel with him. We cannot ; the bill of 
fare is pretentious ; but there are travellers who have been known 
to assert that dinner on the Pacific Railway is generally badly 
cooked and indigestible, and that wines and drinks of all kinds 
are bad and dear. Out of tho windows of that car Mr. Marshall 
first beheld tho prairie, and this gives him tho opportunity of 
lugging iu a quotation from Sir Charles Dilke, which will de- 
light his admirers almost as much as the number of brieks in 
the hotel. It is that "you could put the whole of India 
twice over ” into the plains and plateau of the States. What, we 
would ask, does this convey to tho ordinary loader P Can ho 
"porceivethe breadth of the earth Has he grasped the size 
of India P It would be quite as much to the purpose if Mr, 
Marshall was to measure tho length and breadth of his back- 
garden, and tell us (in millions) how many back-gardens go to 
the plains of North America. 

And so on through four hundred long pages and ovor 
miles of ground which have boon described again And again by 
travellers lively and travellers dull, travellers in search of the pic- 
turesque and travellers in search of game. Mr. Marshall has boon 
nowhere off the beaten track, has seen nothing which others have 
not seen before him, and docs not seem capable of seeing anything 
that is not pointed out in a guide-book. Some people, however, can- 
not even see what they are thero told to see, so that Mr. Marshall is 
superior as a traveller to a certain number of his fellow-creatures. 
We go to the Yosemite Valley, and we are told, of course, the 
depth of every waterfall, tho height of every rock. As regards the 
giant trees, the author would be unhappy — and so would his 
readers— if he were to dock those trees of a single foot of height, 
llut a book which is all measurements and statistics cannot, 
except to the class we have already named, bo interesting. We dp 
not want to know tho cost of a town-hall, or the dimensions of an 
hotel; and, when there is anything worth talking about, our 
! author breaks down from sheer want of descriptive power. Thus, 
when Mr. Marshall gets to Niagara, which he afterwards with 
kind condescension speaks of as " justly world-renowned for its 
immense and powerful cataracts,” lie begins by frankly " owning 
up ” that he cannot describe the place. Unfortunately he goes 
on to prove this assertion. That writer can hardly be said 
to rise to the majesty of the situation who can get no further 
than to speak or the roar of the waters os “ thundering and 
deadening* ; “ hollow and deadening 9 ' — what does the roar deaden? 

| —and “ loud nnd thundering, yet so soft, so mellow, so perme- 
ating.” By the last mysterious adjectives we can only suppose 
| that Mr. Marshall means a soft and mellow roar which goes 
through, or “ permeates,” one ear and out of tho other. 

The value of the hook, if it has any value, lies in the chapters 
on Mormonism. We believe that there has been a pretty general 
opinion of late, and especially since the death of Brigham Young, 
that the religion was rapidly dying out. # The invasion of Gentiles, 
tho spread of education, the ridicule which has been heaped upon 
the pretended history of their snored book, the exposure of the 
miseries endured by the unhappy emigrants who have gone to the 
land of Alkali under the delusion that it is, in the matter of milk 
and honey, even superior to Canaan, have led the world to 
believe that the religion was fast declining. According, to Mb . 
Marshall— and this is about the only deduction he venturai. to 
draw from his figures— Mormonism was never so prosperous, 
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41 fa * quiet war,” ns it is at present. Recruits from Great 
Britain and other countries continue to pour into Utah by 
hundreds every two "or three months ; very few converts are 
obtained from the States and Canada; but it is in Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales, Denmark, Sweden, aud Norway that 
the^ Mormons seek and win their converts, and tbeir chief re- 
emiting-grouTid is Wales. They are said to dwell less upon tho 
doctrines of their Church than upon tho cliances offered to con- 
verts of bettering thoir condition. Zion is rich, virtuous, and 
happy; everything is managed for the people; all previous sins 
are forgiven; poverty, discontent, and vice are unknown. A rude 
awakening awaits the unfortunate settler. He is planted in a 
barren desert, the soil of which has to be irrigated and prepared 
^before anything will grow ; he is kept poor by his forced contribu- 
^ tione to the Church ; he is denied the right of opinion or of 
speech; he is subject to tho most miserable of nil oppressions — 
that of a greedy and ignorant priesthood. Aud yet, strange to 
say, the religion does not seem to lose its converts ; those who join 
the Mormons seldom have tho courage, or even tho wish, to leave 
them ; and the strongest supporters of their “ peculiar institution ” 
ore said to be the women. Probably tho hymns in which the 
wives celebrate the joys of polygamy are written by their 
husbands, and ordained by tho bishops to Imj sung “ in Quires 
and Places where they sing and the speeches in which strong- 
minded Mormon women defend the practice, and glory in being 44 one 
among many, 19 are also, no doubt, inspired by the governing body. 
One fact, if it is truo, is ominous; not only arc nine-tenths of tho 
Utah people Mormons, but the faitli is spreading over Idaho and 
Wyoming; while there aro Mormon colonies in New Mexico, 
Tennessee, Georgia, and other Southern States. A wholesale 
conversion of the negroes to Monnonisui, which is considered 
not impossible, might produco startling results. Meantime, 
the Mormons are extremely uuxious to get Utah admitted 
into the Union os a State. The reason of this is, of course, that 
the majority — that is, tlio Mormons themselves —by means of ibeir 
leaders, would govern the Stuto as they pleased. The next step 
would be to divide Utah, which is as big as England and Prance 
put together, into two Mormon States. Menu while, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Arizona, and New Mexico would have been chiefly 
colonized by Mormons, and would be ready to bo formed in Lo 
States in thoir turn, thus forming six compact Mormon Slates. It 
is moat earnestly to bo hoped that Ibis scheme will not bo allowed 
to be carried out. 

As regards the illustrations, they are numerous, and aro all 
taken from photographs. Those of the buildings resemble tho 
drawings in the illustrated books of advertisements which lie 
about on hotel tables ; tliusn of landscapes, big trees, aud other 
things, are tolerable, hut not striking; they want softness and 
colour. Tho curious may read in tins Appendix Brigham Young’s 
will. It appears, unless we have counted wrong, that he left forty- 
six children to lament his loss. This seems a largo-sized family, 
but perlutps it will bo surpassed as America, 41 which is still in 
her infancy,” goes on, aud Murmonism prospers. 


THIC LUSIADS.* 

C APTAIN BURTON gives his reasons for publishing this 
now translation of 7 'he Lusiads in liis preface, uml with that 
frank boss of self-appreciation with which we are all familiar, 
• 4 after all,” ho says, “ to speak without undue modesty, iny 
most cogent reason for printing this translation of my master m 
simply because 1 prefer it to all that have appeared.’’ Tho 
work was undertaken in the course of his travels ns 44 a talis- 
man against homesickness and the nervous troubles which 
learned men call pbrcnulgia and uutnphubiu.*’ Cumopus 1ms 
been Captain Burton's companion, consoler, and friend— ■ “on 
board raft and canoe, sailer mid steamer, on the cornel and tho 
xuule, under the tent and tho jungle-tree, upon tho lire peak and 
the enow peak, on tho Prairie, tho Cuiupo, the JSleppe, the 
Desert.” Wo may congratulate Captain Burton very sincerely 
on having found such a friend, and yet venture lo doubt tho 
necessity of publishing this translation. We aro already very 
amply supplied with renderings of Cauiocus which remain 
unread. He has bcou translated almost us often us if he wore 
a Greek classic, and more frequently than either Haute or Tasso, 
and yet his poem lias been judged to be inferior to tho Jeru- 
salem Delivered, while oven Captain Burton would scarcely think 
of comparing it to the Divine Comedy. Neither can its popularity 
among English translators, for we doubt whether the poem has 
ever had many renders out of Portugal, bo due to its claim to be 
considered an 44 Epos of Commerce." The voyage of Gama and 
the discovery of India are quite subordinate. Captain Burton 
iqteaks with enthusiasm of the 44 exactness ’’ — 44 the insight we call 
Jntrovision” — shown by the 44 arch-poet of Portugal” in liis descrip- 
tions of places ; but, as a matter of fact, O&moens, like all the men 
of his century when dealing with nature, is very little given to 
describing in detail. All the places touched on by Gama’s fleet 
do not occupy so much space as the Island of Love" in the Epic ; 
and when Uaptaih Burton, after saying that only a 44 traveller 
can do justice to a traveller,” goes on to say that he is familiar 
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with theplaets mentioned in The Lutiade, wecondndo ht does not 
number that “ earthly paradise ” among them. The stock classical 
machinery of the Renaissance poets never looked more absurdly 
out of place than in the work of this Portuguese Catholic; The 
absurdity is at its height when Gama pmys to tbe u God of Israel ” 
in a storm raised by the sea-gods at the request of Bacchus, and hia 
prayer is answered by tho appearance of Venus and her nymphs* 
All literature cannot show a finer example of the power of 
tradition and routine. But, although The Lutiade is not an epic 
of commerce, nor indeed an epic at all, its reputation i» 
of easy explanation. Its style is exquisite, flawing, and natural 
the historical episodes are full of a lofty patriotic spirit ; and, 
above all, it is the work which, to the foreign reader, forms tho 
literature of Portugal. 

We wero by no means suTe that there was any necessity for 
another translation of 7 'ha Lutiade from anybody after the excellent 
rendering given by Mr. J. J. Aubertin no more than three yearn 
Ago, and our opinion has not been changed by an examination of 
Captain Burton’s. We approach the work, however, with some* 
* awe, for we have the most explicit warning both from the editor, 
Mrs. Burton, and from C 'nptain Burton himself as to its true value.. 
Speaking, as he promises to do, 44 without undue modesty,” tho 
translator ends up his preface with the following sentence: — 
44 If a concurrence of adverse trilles prevent my being appreciated 
now, tho day will come, haply somewhat late, when men will 
praise what they now pass by.” Thus Captain Burton, speaking 
from Cairo on May I, 18S0. Tho confirmatory testimony of 
the editor is emphatic, and promptly given from Trieste on tilt* 
following July. Mrs. Burton has some doubts about the fata 
of the translation, but none ns to its value : — 44 To the un- 
insthetic, to nou-poets, nun-linguists, non-musicians, non-artists. 
Burton's Lutiade will bo an unknown laud, an unknown, 
tongue. Oue might as well expect them lo enjoy a dominant 
seventh or an enharmonic change in harmony.” In short,, 
this 44 great work” will probably prove 44 too aesthetic for tho- 
British public.” However, we venture to state a few of tho 
reasons why wo do not prefer Captain Burton s version of Tho 
Lwtinde to 41 the commoner translations.’’ But. before doing so wo 
should like to clear up a little mystery which hangs over the book. 
Both translator and editor Hpeak of a commentary which is to 
interest “all alike,” wtfbther they be capable of Appreciating a 
dominant seventh or not; but on examination of the two volume* 
published, such a commentary 44 nowhere discloses itself.” Neither 
is there any promise of a third volume. Are we to have it after- 
wards V Or has Captain Burton changed his mind P Or are wo 
only to have it if we show ourselves capable of appreciating 44 hi* 
enharmonic changes in harmony ”P Tho few foot-notes scattered 
up aud down the two volumes are intended to save the render 
“ the morlilicatioD of consulting the conclusion,” which is fortu- 
nate, as it is not there to consult. The quality of these notes may 
perhaps console tho reader for the absence of the commentary. 
Tlioy arc few, trivial, and only explain what is already clear m 
daylight. In one case we have a note, apparently inserted to jue- 
tily a pedantic interpolation in the text of the original, and in ono 
Captain Burton has availed himself of the 44 liberty of foot-notes,” 
to make a rather odd historical mistake, lie has contrived to 
confound Ferdinand the Catholic of Arrngon with his an- 
cestor Ford inland the Saint of Castile, the conqueror of Seville 
uud Cordova. 

The translator of Bouterwck s JLieto? m y of Portuguese Literature 
takes care to point out in a note that the English translator who- 
wishes to render Tfa Lusiuds 44 must avoid all antiquated and un- 
common turns of expressions, for tho language of Oamoons ia 
always eloquent and modern.’ No oue who has the slightest 
knowledge of Portuguese will doubt tliut she is perfectly right. 
Now, it may he said to be the best deiiuition of Captain Burtonla 
work llmt he has carefully violated this rule wherever it was pos- 
sible to do so. Hid stylo is affected and extravagant; indeed, it 
would appear from tho editors preface that he has laboured 
throughout under a mistaken notion of the tusk which he had 
before him. In mentioning previous translations, Mrs. Burton 
tells us that the best is Fnnshawe’s, because it is the quaintest. 
Now, apart from the fact thut Faushuwo is very inaccurate, and 
never sem; 1 to add whole sentences of his own, his very quaint- 
nnss unfits mm to bo the translator of a poet who is the standard 
of purity of language in his country. Caiuocus is never quaint. 
Captain Burton sometimes uses curiously antiquated words to find 
equivalents lor tho simplest Portuguese words. The poet is made 
to talk of raising 44 au assuiod espemneo.” Wo have 44 peregrine ” 
for strango, 44 peon ’* for a iuot-soldicr, and so on. Captain Burtozv 
makes use also of provincial terms, of Irish, of Lowland Scotch, 
or of scientific words. 44 Pilled and plundered ” is tautological 
And iuaccurate as a translation of manda e come; and, though 
14 dour,” 44 gars” 44 galore ” 44 kinky,” and fifty more which may 
be found in this translation are in use, they ore not the proper 
equivalents for classic Portuguese. Where the difficulty of 
making his line contain no more thnn tho necessary number 
of syllables presses very hard on him, Captain Burton has 
recourses to using different forms of the same word. He uses 
14 sprite ” and 44 spirit ” in the same sense in the same line ; Sur- 
rusin and Sarracene, Portingall, Portugall, Port’gall, and Portu- 
ghuezes sometimes in the same stanza. In one place we have 
44 sans peur ” as the translation of eem pavor. One of his most 
familiar contrivances for making the rhyme which he cannot find 
is to lop oil' a syllable which is in his way, aud we have ’gins 
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. t vengv 'campment, ’trenchment, and the monstrosity of squad for 
dgnadioii (or vessels), given as examplea of how " the disciple has 
fiuthfcfiy followed hia master,” “ Portugal's Maro." 

In spite, or rather in consequence, of hie misuse of words, 
Captain Bolton is far from being aa accurate as Mr. Aubertin, 
ana is altogether inferior to him in the harmony of his terse. 

' Although not without occasional passages of happy melody, hie 
stanzas are. as a rule, somowhat rugged and halting. Among the 
y eleven hundred and odd stanzas of the poem, a large minority are 
better than the two we quote here:— 

Pssseth no tedious time, before the great 
Prince a dure Siege in Quirnsraens dreo’d 
by pawing pow’r, for to 'mend Ids state-, 
eame tho fell enemy, full of grief and greed ; 
but when committed life to direful Fate, 

Egos, the faithful guardian he was free’d, 
who had in any other way been lost 
all unprepared ’gainst such ’whelming host. 

But when tlio lovnl vassal well hath known 

how weak his monarch’s arm to front such fight, 

sans order wending to the Spanish lone 

his sovran’s homage he doth pledge and plight. 

Straight from the horrid siege th* invader liown 
trusting the word and honour of tho Knight, 

Egos Moniz : But now the noble breast 
or the brave youth disdaineth strange behest. 

Perhaps it is because we cannot appreciate the dominant seventh 
or an enharmonic change in harmony that these stanzas, and the 
many others like them, appear to us to be indifferent English in 
« limping metre. I'ortuguese is so littlo known in England that 
we can scarcely ask our readers to compare these stanzas with 
the original ; but if any one wishes to understand how they 
differ from it, be can gam a very fair idea by comparing them 
with the corresponding stanzas— the thirty-fifth and tliirtv- 
sixth of the Third Canto in Mr. Aubertin’s translation. We 
have said, however, that Captain Burton's translation is not without 
passages of happy molody, and we prefer to part from him by 
quoting one in which we find some pleasure in thinking the ex- 
pression of a personal feeling has made him surpass himself and 
distance his competitors, while he is more than usually faithful to 
liis original 

The joy one's own dear Land once more to view, 
sweet home and kith and kin to sight again, 
with whom old voyage-feats we faco anew, 
and tell of climates strange and stranger men ; 
to taste the honey'd draught of praiseB due 
by long mischances, toil, and ill and pain, 
each hath of pleasure such a perfect store, 
the shallow vessel of man's heart brims o'er. 


STEVENS’S MADAME DE STAL f L.* 

D R. STEVENS has attempted what we fear is a liopole98 
task ; that of not only reawakening publio interest in Mme. 
de Stael, but of reviving and extending the dead cults of 44 the 
greatest woman in literature / 1 Ho is an adorer, and hia two 
volumes are an elaborate invitation to the world to come and wor- 
ship with him. Certainly he has some qualifications not always 
possessed by devotees; he has worked hard to find out all that 
ie to be known about the object of his pious interest. lie has 
drawn up a goodly list of the biographies, criticisms, and more 
or less indirect accounts of Mme. de Stubl that have appeared 
in French, German, and English ; and all these ho seems to 
have read and to have found wanting. Moreover, writing as he does 
from Geneva, he has had access to some new materials, tradi- 
tional in certain Genevese familios, and especially to the MS. 
souvenirs of M. Pictet do Sergy, one of a well-known Swiss family, 
himself an intimate friend, and tlio son and son-in-law of inti- 
mate friends, of Mme. de Stael and her father. We may be 
allowed to hope that these unpublished papers will some day 
aee the light, for they are sure to be full of interesting gossip, and 
they will certainly not bo more one-sided than Dr. Stettns’s own 
work. We give one of the passages which he quotes from them ; 
a passage interesting both from tho manner in which it illustrates 
the position and character of Necker's daughter, and from the ex- 
planation it gives of one of her celebrated heroines 

She not only commemorated some of her associates In the characters of 
the book [Delphine], bat (writes one of her still surviving friends) “ tho 
origin of Its title is equally worthy of interest/* She was desirous of meet- 
ing the First Consul, for some urgent reason, end went to the villa of 
Madame de Montessao, whither lie frequently resorted. “ She was alone 
in one of the talks when he arrived, accompanied by the consular court of 
brilliant young women. The latter knew the growing hostility of their 
master towards her, and passed, without noticing her, to the other end of 
the talk, leaving her entirely alone. She was thus placed in quarantine, 
end her position was becoming extremely painful, when u young Indy, more 
' courageous and more compassionate than her companions, crossed the tails 
and took a seat by her aide. Madame de Stott was touched by this kind- 
amt, a n d. In the course of the conversation, asked for her Christian name. 
" Delphine/’ she responded. “ Ah, I wiU try to immortalise it,” ex- 
claimed Madame de Stott s and she kept her word. This sensible young 
tady was the Comtoose de Custine. 

The author treats Mme. de StaSl as a public character, and 


consequently hia book is not a " Life," but a "Life and Timas.” 
This is inevitable, and the pages which Br. Stevens has devoted 
to his heroine's surroundings, to the political and litemry people 
with whom she was brought In contact, ate perhaps - the most 
interesting, and are certainly the least debatable, in the volumes. 
Everybody will be glad to read a page or two about Bottstetten, 
and the young Sismondi, and Mme. de Kriidner, ahd the historian 
Von Muller, and will find such digressions a pleasant re- 
lief from the monotonous panegyric of the malft narrative. 
Their fault is that they ore introduced in a haphazard way, and 
that the book in. consequence makes a kind of patchy impression 
upon the mind. Moreover, the enthusiasm of tne biographer for 
his chief subject seems to overflow upon her friends, all of whom 
appear before the reader in somewhat magnificent intellectual pro 1 * 
portions. Of Mme. de Kriidner, when she becomes serious, we 
hear that 11 her superior intelligence, her rare faculties, seemed in- 
tensified by a new moral force, a spiritual magnetism, which drew 
around her the highest minds ” ; of Bonstetten, that he was " pro- 
digious ns a thinker"; that he was "a sage”; and that he 
became "an oracle at Coppet”; of Mme. Necker de S&ussure 
that she was “ the pride of Geneva,” rich in heart and brain, and 
so on of all tho rest. No doubt all these were remarkable people, 
but J)r. Stevens has not practised the art of letting the story 
suggest their superiority. He forces it upon the reader. He wifi 
have ncr society that is not of the very choicest, and that does 
not carry its credentials on its forchond. With a curious instinctive 
sympathy with his horoine, ho will have it appear that nobody 
on whom she cares to smile or frown can possibly he commonplace. 

The treatment that Mme. de Stnol herself receives from her 
biographer has been indicated already. It is unbounded and un- 
mitigated praise from beginning to end — praise of her face, her 
heart, her head ; of her beauty, her sensibility, her enthusiasm, 
her intelligence, her knowledge, hor conversation ; of her prin- 
ciples, of her practice, of hor personal charm, and of hor literary 
style. Dr. Stevens excels in picking out apt quotations from 
earlier biographers and critics ; and the passage from the preface 
in which ho collects some of these testimonies is an excellent 
index to his own views of his heroine’s perfections : — 

She Inis been known abroad chiefly as tlie author of a couple of 


“ fictions,” or by French party criticisms and anecdotal disparagements 
but critical students of her works and her times know that she was a pre 
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found ethical thinker ; a political loader whose persistent liberal teachings 
have again ascendency in her country ; a " Queen of Society ” ; an oracle 
of the first minds of her ago ; the loader, as Lacretelle records, of the 
spiritualistic reaction against the material in tic philosophy of the Revolu- 
tion ; one of the principal promoters, as Lcnninier asserts, of the literature 
and criticism of ttie Romantic school, in France, as contrasted with its old 
rigorous Classicism ; the first ns Goethe affirms, effectively to break open 
tho way for the outspread of Germim literature over Western Europe; the 
most genuine heroine of the Revolution ; the most steadfast opponent of the 
despotism of Bonaparte — “ the last of the Romans,” ns Lamartine says, 
“ under thisCiesar, who dared not to destroy her, and could not abase her”: 
the greatest woman of her times, ns Macaulay asserted ; the greatest 
woman in literature, as Byron said ; the greatest woman }et produced by 
Europe, as Galille believed — a superb intellect, and a woman of loving and 
most lovable soul. 

On this tack Dr. Stevens proceeds throughout. Where he can 
quote a passage of panegyric, he quotes it ; where he cannot, he 
makes ouo for tho occasion. For a picture of Mile. Necker's youth 
wo are given the well-known rhapsody of De Guibert, in which, 
according to the worn-out fancy of those days, sho is introduced 
in a travesty of Greek costume as the “ priestess of Apollo.” 
" 1 Seo her I see her I * all exclaim when she appears ; and they hold 
their breath to hear her.” 44 In hearing her one would be dis- 
posed to say that many porsons, many experiences, were mingled in 
her one soul,” &c. A few years later we have Bonstet tap's 
testimony that “ there is more intellect displayed at Coppet in a 
day than in many whole countries in an entire year.” Then comes 
Frederica J 3 ruu, the Dane, with her evidence; "I have never 
seen anywhere a heart so superabundant in sentiment, a soul of 
fire, like hers.” She travels in tlie South, and we are told that 
" genius never looked through clearer eyes on the marvels of Italy 
than in tho person of Mme. de Stael.” It is the same with her 
domestic relations, with her political conduct, with her attitude 
towards Napoleon, with her effect in England and Germany. Occa- 
sionally Dr. Stevens quotes judgments that dwell on Madame a 
foibles, such as those of Miss Burney and the well-known sayings 
of Byron ; and very rarely he can bo got to admit that there is 
something in thorn. Byron refers to the death of the yopng De 
Stael in a duel, and adds, with more truth than kindness, “Oorinne 
is, of course, what all mothers must b^; but will, I venture to 
prophesy, do what few mothers could— write an essay upon it. 
She cannot exist without a grievance and somebody to see or read 
how much grief becomes her.” The biographer confesses that 
" there is some truth in this judgment”; and; indeed; it is borne 
out by all the facts of the case. Sympathy with her woes, praise 
for her genius, this is what she was always craving for ; and fro 
biography that does not bring out this fact can present a true im- 
pression of her. Her conduct in her exile is the standing witness 
of the one craving, the craving for an audience "to see how much 
grief becomes hor ” ; and of the other there is evidence in the 
opinions of all the really great men that she came in contact with, 
and in a hundred stories not quoted by Dr. Stevens. One of these 
has always struck us as very characteristic. When Mme. de Stael 
visited Berlin she met the famous Rahel (afterwards Mme. Vam- 
bsgen von Enso). talked with her for two hours, ahd went away 
delighted. She wse eloquent on Babel's genius and ch*n&; she 
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was most ungrudging in her praise. 11 But” she said to her host, 
to whom *h® was giving out her impressions, “ you will tell me 
•what she th&tfrs of me r ” It was these things that made her a 
term to mirar people, that did her grave social harm, and that, as 
a natural result, gave her grounds for many a cherished grievance. 
Dr. Stevens is almost blind to this side of his heroine, and ‘ his 
hook is consequently of little value as a critical judgment of her 
character. ■ 

Mine* de Stael had a great effect in her day, and her reputation 
throughout Europe war immense. In revenge, she has been un- 
duly disparaged oy this and the last generation, and it is only 
tight that tile attempt should be made to set her in her proper place 
ugain. From what we have said, it is plain that Dr. Stevens has 
not made the attempt in the right way, and that his book, which 
might have persuaded people' to regard her as a good-hearted 
v’tfom&n of genius, who, in spite of great weaknesses of character, 
did real services to the cause of literature, will not persuade them 
to regard her as a being endowed with superhuman virtues and 
superhuman powers, and fluttering with angelic patience intolerable 
wrongs. With a real love for the highest ideals, she had a 
woudarfully quick and active intelligence, an extraordinary gift of 
speech (“ an altogether unprecedented glibness of tongue,” Schiller 
called it), and a power of clear statement that marked her out 
straong all the writers of the time. In spito of her abominable 
H'dl-consciousness, she was so for sympathetic aB to be able to 
influence both men and women and to surround herself with 
affection — a gift which has boon often known to co-exist with a 
great deal of vanity. She had no originality of ideas, but sbo was 
quick in divining what ideas wero fruitful and moving; and it 
is certain that the praise so often bestowed on her VAllemngne — 
praise bestowed by Goethe and Kichter, and repeated by Sainte- 
J teu vo and by Carlyle— is well deserved. She made Germany known 
to Franco, os Coleridge about the same date waB making it known 
to England. Mine de StAcl's power of appreciating German 
idealism was of quite another order from Coleridges ; but her 
tifltfift was wider, if less deep, than his, and nothing can rob her of 
the distinction of having helped to sot in motion the Romantic 
tide which rose to its height a few years after her death. With 
.■ill her undignified self-tormenting under Napoleon's persecution, 
she cannot be said to be wholly self-centred. She was as senti- 
mental as if she had been a daughter, not of Necker, but of Rousseau ; 
hho loved admiration and sympathy, and flung herself at forty-five 
into the arms of her youthful second husband, Rocca, ns if she 
had been twenty. But, though the social instincts were unduly 
ftivong in her, and though she almost pined herself to death when 
lorbidden to gratify them, her delight in the things of tho 
mind was genuine. It was because she felt herself crippled, 
disabled, unable to use her great gifts for the furthering 
of her own or othere' intelligence, that sho suffered so keenly 
from her exile. 4t Her dominant characteristic,” says Sainte-Beuve, 
“ the point in which all the contrasts of her nature meet, the 
sw ift and penetrating spirit that pervaded and sustained that mar- 
vellous assemblage, was certainly the spirit of conversation — of 
Midden, improvised speech, springing in its divine freshness from 
the perpetual fountain of her soul ; there, in vory truth, lay what 
idle calls life , that magic word which she so often employed and 
which must be so often employed in reference to hersolf by all who 
speak of her.” In the presence of this enthusiasm for life, for in- 
tellectual movement, bow insignificant, after all, do her weaknesses 
appear ! Her books are a great fact in the history of France and 
•of Europe ; and she herself, with all her faults, was a greater fact. 
Modern literaturo owes her more than it is prepared to own. 


SHADOWS IN TIIK SUNLIGHT.* 

W E presume that S/mdous in the Sunlight, is written by a 
woman, although, ns is often the case, so far as the name on 
the title-page guides us, the book might be written by man, maid, 
or matron. But the internal evidence points to feminiuo author- 
ship ; the sorrowful disappointment of a childless mother is de- 
picted with an intelligent sympathy of which few men would be 
capablo ; while there are certain trivial mistakes in reforenco to 
business matters into which a woman would bo likely to fall. Tho 
book shows some want of knowledge of the world ; and, ns we are 
inclined to Add, some want of knowledge of human nature, 
although that, in a measure, may be matter of opinion. Tho 
heroine, upon whom the author has concentrated her attention, is a 
clever ana spirited study, but, to our mind, a phenomenon, and on 
impossible one. We may grant, though we hesitate to make the 
admission, that the best and moBt candid of women may be guilty 
of a strange piece of deceit under sudden and violent temptation. 
But we CAnnot admit tbat that hasty act of madness would as 
suddenly and absolutely change a frank and warm-hearted wife 
into a domestic hypocrite, who has to keep from a confiding hus- 
band the secret of a cold-blooded deed of cruelty. Though a first 
guilty step had precipitated her into an ugly dilemma, we believe 
she must nave been luipellod irresistibly, alike by her character 
and conscience, to the alternative of making atonement by full con- 
fession. ' At the same time we admit that, by straimng moral 
probabilities to suit the purposes of the plot, the author has 
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conceived an ingenious story, in which ths excitement is sustained 
throughout. 

Certainly we should never have foretold. Kate Bryaato& s course 
of conduct from what we learn of her on first acquaintance* • She 
is a lively Irish girl, with almost a superabundance of health and 
an overflow of good spiritB, that, altogether regardless of the con- 
sequences, hurries her into innocent Stourderiei. She is confident, 
besides, in the power of her piquant beauty, and feels that it 
authorizes her to take extraordinary liberties. She is impulsive 
frank, and outspoken to a fault; and when we first meet her, 
driving with an elder sister, she does not heeitAte, half laughingly, 
to own that she has fallen in love at first sight with the new dis- 
pensary doctor. For once the course of true love seems to run 
smooth. For the favourable impression proves to be mutual, and 
Kitty promptly marries Dr. French, with the full approval of her 
parents. The couple might have lived happily ever afterwards, 
and the novel might have ended ere it had well beguu. But, 
unhappily for Kitty, she has innocently, though not unconsciously, 
made a malignant domestic enemy. Why Hose Dogherty, who 
bos been half a confidential servant, half a humble friend, in the 
family of the Bryan tons, should have detested the second daughter 
bo heartily we hardly know. At all events, there is no doubt of 
the fact; and the young wife, most unfortunately, has to do with 
ono of the most implacable, treacherous, and vindictive natures that 
wo have met with in an extensive experience of novels. Somewhat 
weakly, Kitty has consented to have Hose forced upon her by her 
mother as confidential servant. Forthwith Rose lays herself put to 
eow dissensions between her now master and mistress. A vicious 
jealousy inspires her natural turn for intrigue and mischiof-making, 
for she takes it into her head to fall in lovn with hnr master. To 
do him justibe, Dr. French has no suspicion of Hose's feelings. 

I But lie learns to appreciate the treasure his xuother-in-law has 
spared to their household, and finds Rose a most invaluable woman 
I and the most cftpable of assistants in the dispensary and surgery. 
Rose, under tho mask of her stealthily unobjectionable manners, 
abuses tho influence she has insensibly gained, and stings the in- 
jured wile by perpetually making unassuming displays of it. Yet, 
as Dr. French really loves his wife ns sincerely os ever, no great 
harm might havo been done before they had come to an explana- 
tion had it not been for that inexplicable impulse of Kitty's which 
committed her to a cruel course of deceit, and placed her in Rose 
Dogherty ’s power. Tho original cause of the deed which wrecked 
her life and happiness was an act of kindly charity. The 
Frenches had undertaken the charge of an orphan child, brought 
to them under highly romantic circumstances. The little boy has 
entwined himself round the hearts of both, and so far they have 
been richly rewarded. But her husband's fondness for it disturbs 
Kitty. It seems to show tbat sho might have assured his love 
could she only have given him a child of her own. The watchful 
Rose neglects no epportunity of stimulating this morbid feeling, 
while Kitty begins to think that even this little stranger is a tie 
between her and her husband, and looks forward with nervoue 
apprehension to tho time when it may possibly be re- 
claimed. The dreaded day comes on her unexpectedly. When 
out for a solitary walk, she meets the father, and learns in 
the purpose of his visit that her worst fears are to be realized. 
Then she is beset by the terrible temptation to which she so 
strangely succumbs. Accident so far has saved her unexpect- 
edly, in arranging for her intercepting him, before he has had 
tho opportunity of communicating with her husband. A wild idea 
flashes through her brain, and it is quickly moulded into definite 
shape. Accident serves her still further. Her embarrassment 
and distraction strike the visitor. Not unnaturally he never attri- 
butes them to the actual cause, but believes that this motherly 
and warm-hearted young wife is hesitating to break the intelligence 
of a fresh bereavement to him. She lets him go on deceiving him- 
self, slowly mustering resolution and cunning enough to assist the 
process when necessary. She becomes not only deceitfully cruel, 
but positively infamous on the spur of tho moment. She leads 
the sorrowing widower to the gruve of his young wife, and there 
she dashes tho lust drops in the cup of comfort from his lips, by 
telling him that his baby has been laid besido its mother. The lie 
appears to be as stupid as it is heartless. It is most improbable 
that the father who has como a long journey on such an 
errand could be sent away without expressing his gratitude to the 
worthy doctor who had consented to accept the care of the child. 
But Kitty, who hitherto had been honesty itsolf, shows herself 
quite equal to the occasion. She does tho best for herself in des* 
porate circumstances where immediate detection is almost inevitable. 
Sho launches herself recklessly into the regions of romance and 
forges the most monstrous accusations against the affectionate 
husband who bad adored her. She tells her companion that her 
husband is jealous of hor; she more than insinuates that Dr. 
French is & brutal tyrant, of whom Bhe goes in hourly terror of her 
life. She appeals to Mr. Felton’s gratitude and his chivalry to 
avoid a meeting which might have the most painful consequences for 
the sorrow-stricken benefactress of his lost child ; and he is won 
to consent by her obvious confusion, at once so very natural and 
engagiu^. “ Well, I go forth iuto the world again, a lonely 
man, is his touching farewell as he turns away from his 
wife's grave. And Kate French lets him go in tbat belief, 
although naturally she feels some relenting. So violent a strain 
on our credulity is doubly an artistic mistake. Hitherto, as 
the author intended, our sympathies have gone with Kale. 
Now, of course, they are effectually diverted ; and when Rose 
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Dogherty misrepresents the meeting in the churchyard, mAlrit^g 
tile calumniated^ husband jealous in good earnest ; when the sup* 
posed discovery indirectly kills French, and when he dies 
addressing delirious reproaches to his wife, although the wretched 
woman endures excruciating torments, we are ready with the 
verdict— serve her right. 

We lose sight of the widowed Mrs* French, and a period of 
some five-and-twenty years may be supposed to elapse, when we 
meet an agreeable widow in easy circumstances, travelling abroad 
under the name of Mrs. Chetwode. We cannot help suspecting 
from the first that it is our old Irish acquaintance ; the suspicion 
is rather confirmed by her having a grown-up son in her oompany ; 
and suspicion changes to absolute certainty when Mrs. Ohetwode is 
brought in contact with an elderly Bessie Morris, who reminds us 
unmistakably of Rose Dogliorty. Nor docs the author mean to 
make any great mystery on tho subject; we are intended to 
know who Mrs. Ohetwoae is ; and as 44 Bessie ” has recognized 
her former victim, wo are sure that tho incognita cannot 
be long preserved. Indeed, the old persecution is immedi- 
ately renewed, and Mrs. Chetwode lives in hourly expectation of 
the disclosure of her very uncomfortable antecedents. She has 
as much reason os over to shrink from disclosures, for having once 
given herself over to deceit, she scums to have cultivated a decided 
taste for it* Selfishness also would seem to liavo grown upon 
her. No doubt she has done her duty as a mother by this 
“ William Chetwode, r who repays her maternal cares with tho 
most afiectionate devotion. But all the timo, as she knows full 
well, she has been interposing between him and a noble fortune. 

14 William Chetwode” has no claim on anybody but her, and that 
claim she 1 b ready to honour to tho extent of her meanB. But 
4i Charles Felton, os the young man really is, is heir to his grand- 
father’s ample estates and a family baronetcy to boot. Things are 
further complicated by a passionate attachment tho young man 
conceives for Aileen Tower, a very fascinating Irish girl; and 
subsequently by the loss of Mrs. Chetwode’s money, which has 
been 44 deposited ” in the Bonus Bauk, which breaks. We may 
observe that the completeness of the pecuniary catastrophe would 
have seemed rnoro plausible had the lady been represented as a 
shareholder in place of a depositor. Had lloso Dogherty never 
turned up again, it would havo been all the worse for “Sir 
Charles Felton,” though bettor for tho next heir to the 
estates. But Rose, who has only grown more relentless with 
time, who has private designs of her own, in which she de- 
sires Mr. Chetwode’s co-operation, turns tho Bcrew with re- 
morseless energy. And Mrs. Ohetwode, tortured into sheer des- 
peration, anticipates the impending disclosures by a full, though 
very tardy, confession. It will be scon that tho plot of the 
story is exciting enough ; it is lightened by a variety of incidents 
more or less ingeniously devised, and it begins, as it ends, with 
a lively love affair, Mrs. Chetwode figuring in the former and her 
son by adoption in tho latter.. But we dispute the right of an 
author to bnse thrilling sensations on moral phenomena which are 
inejedible or impossible; and in his own interests an author 
should never abuse the privilege of dealing arbitrarily with con- 
duct and its motives. 


FRENCII LITERATURE. 

M ADRIEN DELAIIANTK'S two volumes (i) are capital 
• specimens of a kind of work which might with advantage 
be much commoner than it is. The author, who belongs to"a 
family which for full two centuries has supplied officials to the 
Civil Service of Franco, discovered some timo ago, at the death of 
one of his relations, a mass of papers which, though they had 
suffered severely from time and neglect, and still more severely 
from the contributions which tho village grocer had been allowed 
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fairly full both of amusement and instruction. As an instance of 
the former may be mentioned the ideally eighteenth-century com- 
duct of one of the ladies introduced, who never quarrelled with 
her lover except on one ground — that, seeing her as lie did every 
•day, he thought himself entitled sometimes to leave unanswered 
the voluminous epistles which, notwithstanding their constant in- 
tercourse, she regularly addressed to him. 44 Tender sentiments,” 
she said, 44 could be expressed so *much more suitably by letter 
than by word of mouth," a craze to which posterity owes some 
very admirable, and much very worthless, literature. As regards 
historical instruction, the light which the author throws on the 
much-abused system of farming the revenue deserves especi al 
mention. UnefamiUe dc finance is hardly a book to be read 
geaer&lly, except. with judicious skipping. But the judicious 
skipper will find his account in it, and any regular student of the 
IVench eighteenth century will find attentive perusal still bettor 
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ledge. M. Lair's book (*) is of the careful and eotititato wr, but 
not specially brilliant, kind whioh the teaching of tip Acute dee 
Chutes and the altered state of literary standards inFd(pfie has made 
common. Such a book written even fifty, much more a hundred, 
years ago, would have been better probamy as a work of aft; but 
it would almost certainly have been inferior as a book of reference. 
M. Lair's citations of his authorities are incessant ; and, indeed, the 
book may be said to be, more than anything else, ! patient and 
ingenious mosaic of passages from contemporary books and docu- 
ments more or less obscure. That M, Lair has written thus be- 
cause it was his plan to do so, and not from any inability to write 
otherwise, is sufficiently evident. His book is a valuable one. It 
contains, in an appendix, the letters of the Duchess to the Mar- 
quis de Bellefouas, written after her 41 conversion,” and good 
copies of the two well-known portraits, the one in all the glory $£? 
ringlets, necklaces, and gorgeous raiment, the other in Carmelite 
garb— portraits of which, it must be confessed, the latter is by far 
the most attractive. 

M. Emile RauniS has given (3), in the 44 Biblioth&que Charpen- 
tier,” a carefully collated edition of the well-known souvenirs of 
Mme. de OayluB. The creatress of the part of Esther, the 44 last 
flower of tho age of Louis XIV./’ deserved to have her text care- 
fully looked to, and M, Raunid claims (it would seem with justioe) 
that his version is the first accurate and the first really complete 
on°. 

Tho third, and last, volume of Colonel lung's history of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte’s youth (4) completes the work ; but Also disfigures 
it. Certain rocont events seem to have inspired the author, not 
merely with the unhappy idea of writing a violent preface of a 
personal kind, but also with the still unhappier idea of adding to 
nis work (which ostensibly terminates in 1799) ft chapter of irre- 
levant and brutal comment on the death of Napoleon at St. Helena 
and on the subsequent fortunes of the members of his family. The 
present Republican party in France has given many proofs of 
rancour and of bad taste, but few more striking than this. As 
Colonel lung’s book is a really useful contribution to history, we 
can only hope that he himself, in a moment of resipiscence, or 
some one else for him, will lop off these offensive excrescences. 
It is, however, unfortunately true that the actual historical work 
of this volumo is less woll done than that of its predecessors, the 
Egyptian expedition, for instance, being treated with astonishing 
incompleteness. 

The republication of M. Louis Blanc’s Div am de Yhietoire 
dAmjhterre has been completed by the issue of the tenth 
volume (5), dealing with the year 1870 until the fall of the 
Empire* The volume is padded with a long disquisition on the 
English land question, the tone of which may be easily divined, 
though it is only just to say that M. Louis Blanc, with his usual 
freedom from conscious unfairness, admits the drawbacks of the 
opposite system of peasant proprietorship and compulsory 
division. 

Tho second volume (6^ of M. Oambetta's speeches, edited by 
tho faithful M. Joseph Reimich, extends from February 19, 1871, 
to July 24, 1S72. That M. Camboltu is not one of those orators 
whose speeches read like finished literature, nor eveu one of those 
whose command of their hearers is reproducible in reports, is 
notorious. The editorial work, however, in the way of summaries 
of tho situation, cntrr/ilets of abstract, &c., is exceedingly well 
done. 

All readers of the Revue dcs Deux Monde s who take an interest 
in Russia must have looked forward to the publication of M. 
Anatolo Loroy -Beaulieu’s work on the Cznriah Empire (7). The 
book is not by any moans a mere republication of review articles, 
these latter having (as, no doubt, in strictness they should always 
do} served merely as rough drafts of the treatment of particular 
points. The book is to be on a sufficiently great scale, the present 
bulky and closely printed volume being the first of three and per- 
haps of four. M. Leroy Beaulieu, it is needless to say, speaks 
with a great deal of authority. He has worked at the subject for 
ten years, no small portion of which ho has spent on the spot. 
Ilis competence is admitted on all sides— from M. Dragoman of, 
the chief literary representative of Nihilism, to the pillars of 
political orthodoxy in Russia. His work therefore deserves a 
fuller examination than can be given to it in this particular place* 
We shall only observe that on a first reading it appears a little 
open to the charge of aridity. It is not relieved with notes, 
citations, and illustrations, in the style of histories from Gibbon's 
days downwards, nor has it . the vivid literary polish of history 
it la Voltaire or it la Rulhidre. 

M. Legouvd, ever busy in his old age about matters whioh 
concern the family man, has dealt (8) with the question de* femme* 
in a little pamphlet. He is on emancipator mats non tout , as the 
Sybil of Tanzoust might have said. He would introduce the 
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of marriage, in cues of seduction, 


Academician a sad backslider when she finds that, acknowledging 
the logical right of women to vote and ait, he denies their practical 
right, and refers them to hospitals and bureaux de bienfaisance as 
their proper sphere. 

M. Molinari's excellent letters on Ireland in the DSbats are 
already familiar to most people who have interested themselves in 
the Irish question, but their republioation in book-form (9) adds 
an important item to the catalogue of the literature of the subject. 

It is needless to sajr that M. Molinori, the most practical, un- 
prejudiced, end well informed of judges, is wbat Mr. Gladstone 
rWould call a Saturn-aud-Jupiter man — that is to say, he holds 
that even Mr. Gladstone cannot make water run uphill. The 
papers which are added on Canada and Jersey are altogether 
Blighter, but ar$ pleasant enough reading. 

There are many alarmists in France, but M. Raoul Frary (10) 
is certainly the most serious and sensible of them. His spectre, of 
n course, wears a pickolhaube, but he talks about it in tho most 
logical and connected manner ; manifests a perfect acquaintance 
with history, past and present j speaks of other nations, even of tho 
Germans themselves, without tho least heat or rancour ; and if ho 
be, as optimists in his own country and others will say, a madman, 
is the most methodical madman we have ever met. llis argument 
is mainly this. France is constantly increasing in riches and not 
increasing in numbers or strength} her neighbour is constantly 
increasing in numbers and strength, and withal becoming poorer. 
Given these premisses, what is the conclusion P More marriages 
and general habituation to carrying and using arms is tho remedy 
suggested, and M. Frary does not disguise bis belief that the wars 
of the future are likely to be far more disastrous than those of the 
past, precisely for the reason which makes enthusiastic Liberals 
believe that all war will soon cease. Wars have been dynastic, 
says M. Frary ; they are now popular. It is difficult in a short 
space to do justice to an argument which is siugularly well 
marshalled ana remarkably accurate in its details. But Frenchmen 
are not the only persons who may read M. Frary with profit. 

M. Emile Monttfgut occupies a position by himself in French 
critical literature. Since the death of the great masters of that 
art — Sainte-Beuvc, Gautier, and Mdrimlo — lie shares tho primacy 
with MM. Renan, Scherer, and St.-Victor, falling short, it may bo, 
of each in something, but excelling the first in masculine firmness, 
tho second in catholic sympathy and acuteness of insight, tho 
third in simplicity of style. In this volunio (11) tho greater part 
of the work rather deals with art than with literature, and M. 

^ Montdgut emits some very doubtful opinions, ns, for instance, in 
his preference of l)ard over Flaxmau. But there is a shorL paper 
on Boccaccio, which is a critical gem. The analysis of the cha- 
racter of Alaciel, and of its bearing on Italian character generally, 
is a wonderful piece of appreciation. An eesny on Tatso seems to | 
us distinctly inferior, and some papers on Dante aro really papers ] 
on Dante's illustrators. 

In La maison (Tun artiste (12) M. de Goncourt has had tho not 
infelicitous idea of giving a kind of catalogue raisannv of the con- 
tents of his house, which he justly describes ns 44 a nost, than 
which there is none in Paris fuller of things of the eighteenth 
century.” Two volumes aro occupied by this. We shall not eny 
that there are not certain longueur *, but the book is a curious and a 
not inexcusable one. Without impertinence, however, we may 
perhaps be permitted to say that it has made us more than once 
ponder what a clever man the late M. Juies de Goncourt must 
have been. 

Splendours et misfires de la cour do Home (13) is not inaptly 
characterized by its catchpenny title. It is, however, fair to huy 
that there is rather more solidity in it than might be expected. 
The author Beems to have a real acquaintance with his subject, 
which hie desire to minister to the anti-clerical prejudice ot the 
day has not altogether obscured or tampered with. 

Of two volumes of travel, or something like it, which we hnvo 
before us, one is a specimen of the almost worthless mixi ure of 
geography and fiction to which Frenchmen are so strangely 
addicted ; the other a well-written And not uninteresting book re- 
cording a short tour in the Caucasus. Of course, it is possible 
that M. Gabriel Ferry's experiences (14) may be fact, and that M. 
Koechlin-SehwartzV ( 1 5) may be fiction, but that is not the im- 
pression produced by the books. 

Three reprints of considerable importance liavo to bo noticed 
in the poetical way. Hurt tl'dtre gt'andpere (16) has been added to 
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M. Lemerre's edition of Vietor Hugo. M. Bcoq 4 ® Fouqwires 
has given in the “ Petite Bibliothoquo Oharpentjer 1 ' an edition 417) 
of Cndniar which, without entering into the l^byrinthioe quarrel 
between the editor, M. Gabriel de Chtaier, and their r es pec tive 
publishers, we may pronounce to be very handy, and Tor all 
practical purposes complete. Lastly, and perhaps most important 
of all, comes the first volume of a charming issue (in the anoient 
series of M. Lemerre's “ Petite Biblioth&quo,” and therefore possessed 
of every advantage of print and paper) of the entire theatre of 
Corneille (18). Hitherto the complete works of the greatest of 
French dramatists have only been accessible in very cumbrous or 
in very unattractive editions; and the evil habit of publishing a 
choix has contributed to make the loss popular plays, in which 
some of the very finest inspirations of the famous luim appear, all 
but unknown. The prosent volume contains M6lite % Clitanare t and 
La veuve. M. Pauly, the editor, has givon a notice and brief but 
sufficient notes. He has, however, wisely determined not to 
ombark on an endless register of variants, considering the poet's 
finally settled edition of 1682 as sufficient. MM. ErckmAnn- 
Chatrian's suppressed drama Alsace ! (19) does not altogether 
authorize the suppression, though the censors may perhaps have 
interpreted the precedent of Phryiiichus wisely. It does, how- 
ever, authorize the remarks of a critic with whom we are very 
much surprised to find ourselves temporarily in accord. The 
tone and outline of the pieces are emphatically fiftbby, the best 
version wo can devise lor M. Zola's epithet of “ woiie.” 

The dreadful series of familiar conversations on political 
subjects with which the unfortunate youth of France Are drenched 
by the “ Bibliotli&que du jeuno Fran^ais ” is diversified by a most 
pleasant and instructive Petite grammairt dc In pronunciation (20). 
The many anomalies of the subject are doalt with admirably by 
M. Poutis. 

Tho March number of the Herne des arts tUcoratifs (21) deserves 
notice for n paper on M. Lechevallior-Ohevignard, with some 
excellent illustrations of that very capable master of decorative art. 

The same subject, on a far larger scale, is dealt with in the two 
beautiful volumes which make up MM. Davillier and Guilmard's 
Maitres orncmanistes (22). One of these volumes consists entirely 
of plates, the number and variety of which must make the work a 
precious one for reference. v It is only to be regretted that the 
author (Baron Davillier is only responsible for an Introduction) 
should have introduced a few scattered English names without 
having explored English libraries or houses, and with evidently the 
faintest knowledge of the subject, even at second-hand. He might 
very well have confined himself to the Continent; but, if the 
Channel was to be crossed at all, it ought to have been crossed 
seriously. 

The ingenious and respectable critic who discovered in the late 
M. Flaubert’s principal novels an organized attempt to deface and 
caricature successively the idea of man, the idea of woman, and 
the idea of God, would doubtless have found in Bouvard ct 
Ptvwhet (23) an extension of this terrible iconoclastic purpose to 
the entire domain of art. and science. The critic, however, has 
joined the author in the rnnks of tho majority, and ho can scarcely 
have lelt an equally sensitive idealist behind. This unfinished 
work is a curious 0110. Bnu\ard and IVcuchet are typical speci- 
mens of tho cla*!d which Balzac loved to portray, and to which he 
devoted a physiologic , tho class of the employe. They meet by 
accident, and swear eternal friendship. iSoon afterwards Bouvard 
inherits a fair fortune, and 1 Vouch et reveals unsuspected savings. 
They club their means, and seek the Frenchman’s elysium, 
a propriety. Tho entire book (only tho last few chapters 
of which wore left unwritten) records their Odyssey of dis- 
illusion. At first they try agriculture, as is natural, and, as 
is natural also, lose a considerable portion of their means. 
Then they box the compass of the arts, the sciences, and 
the fads. They manufacture preserved foods, which promptly 
turn bad; they study anatomy, with the result of having a 
domiciliary visit from the police ; they collect curiosities and 
fossils ; they elaborately explore literature. Then they have a 
religious fit ; and religion turns to philanthropy. They adopt the 
son and daughter of a convict only to find them turn out revolting 
specimens of coarse vice. The book is disfigured here and there 
by a certain crudity of incident and expression, which are not 
found in tho author’s earlier books, and which may be due either 
to the lack of final revision or to bad company in the shape of 
MM. Zola and de Goncourt, as well as by the same undue obtrusion 
of tho author's medical studies, which increased the power, but 
impaired the Attraction, of Madame Bovary and Sulammbo. But 
it has the old supremacy of expression, the old humorous con- 
tempt of the contemptible side of things, and the old familiarity 
with human nature ; and if it is an immoral book, all literary 
followers of Ecclesiastes will do well to look to their moral state. 

On the other baud, paradoxical as it may seem, Madams de 
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bughtful men are liable to a kind of 
pd arguments whioh are used in 
bclnsions. There is little in the 
r . Smo to encourage any democratic 
j bo Associated with a general dislike 

fationary doctrines are every day more 

openly proclaimed, and they are for the first time finding 
tSoir way iuto legislation. Resistance may not eventually 
succeed, but the task of attempting to preserve the insti- 
tutions of the country may well excite a noble ambition. 
The object is assuredly not to bo attained by systematic 
collision with snporior force. Tact and patience, and 
sympathy with anything which may be good in suggested 
changes, arc as indispensable as courage. Sir Rorfbx 
Peel, when be first became Prime Minister, caused Borne 
amusement by the solemn declaration that ho was ready 
to reform proved abuses ; but be afterwards exemplified 
his meaning, with the result of disarming his most restless 
adversaries. The conditions of Conservative opposition 
have since becomo far more unfavourable ; but, on the other 
hand, the modern leaders of the party have some advan- 
tages. The great majority of the upper and middle classes 
are already united with them in opinion, though not 
always by avowed political connexion. Thoy may also 
feel confident of the virtual sympathy of a large 
section of tho Liberal community, and of some of its chief 
representatives. A coalition may not bo imminent, nor is 
it immediately desirable ; but no obstacle ought to ho un- 
necessarily placed ip the way of eventual union. All tho 
forces of order and justico may perhaps bo insufficient ; 
bnt thoy should bo organized and pi ©pared. 


THE MARRIAGE AT VIENNA. 

T HE marriage of tho Crown Prince of Ausiuit to tho 
Princess Si^phanie of Belgium lias been celebrated 
with brilliant bucccss, in line weather, among an outhubiawLio 
pcoplo, and with all the pomp and dignity for which tho 
Austrian Court has long been celobraled. To the achieve- 
ment of such a success two things are needed. There 
must be the persons to excite or feel the appropriate sen- 
timents of loyalty, admiration, and delight, and thcro mast 
be a most distinct and careful arrangement beforehand 
of everything that is to take plaeo. Tho Imperial 
Family is liked throughout Austria and is adored m 
Vienna. The bride was young and fuir and was already 
an Austrian through her mother. Tho Crown Prince has 
not had many opportunities of making himself known, but he 
has behaved himsolf as well as ayonng man of Lwonty-throe 
can do whon ho has in any way come before tho public. Tho 
grandson of the German Emperor is his intimato friend, 
apd tho Prince op Wales oame to do honour to a marriago 
■v^ioh unites a relation of his own to tho only Court which 
can rival that of England. Deputations from Hungary, 
from tho other provinces, and even from Bosnia, catno to 
* lay thoir tribute of good wishes at the feet of the heir of 
the throne. All, or almost all, tho great historic families 
of Austria wore represented. As for tho populace of 
Vienna, it was wild with happiness, and took its holiday 
as no other populace can — endloss illuminations, endless 
^chefiring, beer, sausages, and vast crowds, without a 
„ policeman or a drunkard among them. Thin, every 
possible effort had been made to give high and low 
enough to do and enough to see, and yet secure that all 
should pass off without a hitch and without delay. 
On Saturday the bridegroom and bride attended a 
State ball in the Hofburg. On Sunday there was 
a great popular festival. On Monday was brought 
in state from Sohonbrunn to the Thoresiauum, an edu- 
cational establishment from whioh all Imperial brides 
since the 'days of Maria Theresa have started to make 
their entry into Vienna. On Tuesday the marriago 
was performed by the Archbishop of Prague. Every 
detail of every part of this protracted ceremonial had beou 
provided for. It is, indeed, obvious that every dotail of 
; great State ceremonials must be thought over and settled, 
41 ^something would go wrong. But m Austria thero is a 
Wiore than usual minuteness of regulation, or, at any rate, 
a more than usual explicitness in announcing what was to 
be dona The programme of the ceremony filled many 
columns fif a Newspaper, and the Viennese were in- 
formed da A in advance precisely how the Royal couple 
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kneel. If the people took much trouble to _ 
the Court, the Court also took rnuoh trouble to pie — * 
the peoplo* Royalty in these days is onO^of the most * 
hardworking of callings. What it has to do my not 
be distasteful, but it is certainly laborious | and amon g 
hardworking Royal personages few are so active as tho 
father and the cousin of the bride. The labours of tho 
Ring of the Belgians are, to a cortain dkteoi, selffimpo afrd, 
for he is always going oit of his way to proflhote mm e 
scheme tor human welfare. But, at any became* , 
out his abiding idea that even the King of a small State 
must exert himself if he is to be worthy of a crown. The * 
Prince or Wales has tho incontestable merit of alwaycL" 
being where he is wanted. No sooner is he book Wi*. 

St. Petersburg than he is off to Vienna. In her new* 
home the brido will find that hard work is a matter not so 
much of choice as of necessity. An Emperor of Austria? 
in modern days, has, no doubt, many pleasant relaxations, 
but he must work hard or his Empire would go to t 
pieces. 

The Arohduke Rudolf, Crown Prince of Austria, was* 
born in 1858, so that his short life dates back to the time * 
when the civil commotions of the Empire hod been termi- 
nated by measuroB whioh certainly did not err on the side 
of lenienoy, and whon the military misfortunes of the 
Empire had not begun. When he was in his cradle, hia 
father was looking on tho frightful slaughter of Solferino ; 
and when he was just out of the nursery, he heard that 
all was lost at Sadowa. While he has been growing up 
the whole character of the Empiro has been changed. 
Austria has boon pushed out of Italy by France, and out 
of Germany by Prnssia. Her face is sot eastwards by 
the force of circumstances, and by the will of Prince 
Bismarck. She is reconciled to Hungary, and is a con* 
stitutional country, not in namo, but in reality. What 
chiefly concerns the Crown Prince is that the result of all 
these changes has been to increase very largely tho personal 
influence of the Emperor of Alstrt\. To have been bouton 
in battle after battle, and to have had a Constitution 
forced on him, and to have had to accept tho strangrf 
system of a Dnal Government at the hands of subjects 
who openly threatened to league thomsolves with his 
enemies, seem onrious methods of strengthening tho 
power of an Emperor. But tho vory circumstances that 
shook the cohesion of Austria made some centre of 
cohesion indispensable; and in Austria no other centre 
of cohesion was loft except the Emperor himself. The 
German, tho Magyar, tho Slav, and the Pole, all see in 
tho Emperor something beyond and above tho Empire to- 
which they belong. They all feel that thoy have a friend 
whom it is possible to reach ; and to have inspired this 
feeling, to have fostered it, and to havo made it stronger 
to-day than it was ten or five years ago, is not only a 
great triumph to tho Emperor, but is an indication of 
qualities whioh, within their range, are not only admirable, 
but approach to greatness. And when his son comes to 
inquire how this most unsuccessful of Emperors has also 
been in his way most successful, ho will find that 
thore is one special point in tho Emperor’s character 
which has always called forth tho warmest recognition 
on the part of thoso who have known him best. He 
is true to the persons with whom ho workB. The 
Emperor has often had to change his advisers; for he 
has had very different circumstances to deal with, he haf 
had very different policies to carry out, and, in the course 
of a troubled life, he has had very much to learn. But 
while he works with a man he trusts him, listens to him, 
and encourages him. He does not sulk or suspect ; he 
does not intrigue or countermine ; and it is this that has 
won him the confidence and the respeot he now enjoys. 

Tho Princess St£phanib was born in 1864 ; and, as her 
grandfather died towards the end of 1865, she can 
scarcely recollect the great founder of the Belgian 
monarchy. The only very sad event of her father’s 
reign, the widowhood and madness of her aunt, the un- 
fortunate Empress Charlotte, occurred when the Princess 
was too young to understand what was happening. Her * . 
childhood has been spent in the unruffled peacefulness * 
of quiet Belgium. Her memorv can at the utmost only f 
carry her rack to the sad days when there was a*,' 
great war juBt beyond the Belgian border, and her great- ‘ 
great uncles and cousins of the House of Orleans once more v 
made themselves heard of in the world. Politics can hMi . ? 


would pompeVt themselves, ^hon they would stand troubled her young mind little as yet, and it may'&e 
np, when f they would bow, *and when they would p&oped that it will be long before they begin to trouble X& 
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d m Emperor. But,at toy 
fill* if ah#e*4r has anything to do with politics, if only 
to wfcfcofc them with the interest of i wife, she has 

• the edveaMg* of having oome mm a good school Her 
grandfether made not only the Belgian monarchy, hat 
Belgium itself, and her fether has continued the task, and, 
what is meri&lly important, has continued it in the same 
way. There are many — perhaps most — monarchies of 
which it may be said that the King is indispensable 
to the people in the sense that the* nation has 
mansndiiflal institutions and is. not fit for toy other. But 
of some monarchies it may be said, that they seem to ro- 

>, quire fbr their existence not only a sovereign bat a 
jL eevereign of a special and oharaoteristio type. The German 
tZ Empire is bound together, so fer as it really is boand 
4 together, not only by having the Royal Family of Prussia at 
its head, but because the Royal Family of Prussia has 

* qualities, traditions, and aptitudes which exactly fit it to 
mad Germany. It is too mnoh to say this at present 
of the Imperial Family of Austria, for thp Emperor 

► is the first Emperor of the new Austria that has been 
created in his time, and if he seems now to present the 
type whioh suits the Austria of to-day, it remains to be 
seen whether the type can be perpetuated. But of Belgium 
it may be certainly said that it. is what it is, not only be- 
cause it is a monarchy, but because its monarchy lias been 
of a peculiar type, which has boon manifesting itself and 
noting on the nation for half a century. It is not only that 
the King, whether father or son, has been moderate, impartial , 
and sensible, a good constitutionalist, watching over and 
moderating the continual storms in his teacup of a Con- 
etitution, but he has made Belgium and Europe feel that 
be was more of a man and a king, of larger views and 
broader sympathies, than tho Belgians could reasonably 
have expected to get. The Itoyal Family of Belgium has 
managed to make itself much thought of in Europe, and 
the bride, if she is proud of her new home, may also fool 
entitled to be proud of the homo from which she came. 


THE MONUMENT TO LORD BEACONSFIELD. 

T HE fear that Mr. Gladstone might bo prevented by 
indisposition from proposing the erection of a 
monument to Lord Beaconsfield was fortunately un- 
founded. By universal consent he discharged the duty 
which ho had imposed on himself with faultless taste and 
judgment. Equal praise might justly be awarded to 
Lord Granville, except that on personal grounds his 
task was less difficult. In both Houses the movers and 
seconders carefully abstained from attempting to justify 
the motion on political grounds. Tho earnest regard for 
English honour and greatuess which Lord Salisbury 
selected for eulogy is, at least in the House of Lords, not 
regarded as a crime. As Lord Salisbury eloquently said, 
the strength of Lord Beaconsfield’s patriotic feeling was 
recognized by many of those who had no connexion with 
the policy which he pursued. Lord Granville recounted 
his singular experience in having heard the first speech 
and the last of his life-long opponent. In both cases he 
addod to a well-known story interesting details. In Lord 
Granville's judgment Mr. Disraeli's maiden speech pos- 
sessed sufficient merit to have commanded applause if 
the speaker had then been known to tho House of Com- 
mons. In the present Session Lord Beaconsfield sent a 
message to Lord Granville in the middle of the debate 
on Afghanistan to tho effect that he must speak at once. 
His determination had the effect of disturbing tho custo- 
mary order of debate, and the Ministerial leader com- 
plained of an inconvenience which then seemed to have 
been nnneoessarily caused. It was afterwards known that 
Lord Beaconsfield was only enabled to take part in the 
^debate by the nse of drugs which for the time soothed a 
violent pain. It w&b only of late years that Lord 
Gran villi had been brought into direct relations of 
political antagonism with Lord Beaconsfield. There 
was never any bitterness of feeling in their contests ; and 
indeed Lord Granville, with the effect, though wholly 
without the purpose, of paying a compliment to himself, 
acknowledged that he had been treated with uniform 
fairness and courtesy by successive leaders of the Con- 
servative party, and by none more than by Lord Beacons- 
ViiLD. There are some persons, and Lord Granville is one 
* of them, whom it would be difficult to treat with conscious 
* unfairness or with deliberate disoourtesy. Lord Gran- 

* 


a = as ass :t,^j =SBSaaasas "rr; 
wmm had few political opis»xone .iii opmmon with Lord 
SbaqOnsfielp ; but they musthavs had many .points 
of sympathy; and, if in not%g «lse, they reeembled > 
one another in freedom from pr^^ioe an# ia*qg»bility 
of temper. 

In the House of Lords it was .dNb peeve by 

argument the propriety of tho proposed* Mtibar. The 
cordiality with which the motion was received was neither 
increased nor diminished by the circnmstanoe that Lord 
Beaconsfield had not been born in the purple. The 
smoothness with whioh, in Lord Granville’s words, the . * 
portals of that Assembly roll back boforo distinguished 
men iB so complete that they enter at once on full equality 
with their hereditary colleagues. It would have been well 
if the bitterness of party feeling in the House of Commons* 
could h&ve been suspended, so as to allow of the vote 
beieg passed with similar unanimity. Mr. Gladstone had * 
to meet or anticipate an opposition which was happily •’ 
feeble; and he also, not unnaturally, took oocasiort to 
vindicate his own consistency. He was perfectly right in 
attaching importance to striot oonformity with precedent 
and usage. As he justly said, laxity in snoh matters, and 
additions to established practice made under the influence 
of feeling, tend to produce future embarrassment. It 
was sufficient for his purpose to quote the language 
in whioh Lord John Russell moved for the erection 
of a monument to Sir Robert Peel. In that case, as 
in the present, the Minister of the day had been for 
many years tho rival and tho opponent of the deceased 
statesman; and, although it happened that at the> 
olose of his life Sir Robert Peel had given independent 
support to the Government, he had never joined the party 
which it represented. Indeed, Peel’s last speech had been 
delivered in support of the vote of oonBure on Lord Palmer- 
ston in the celebrated Pacifico debate. Before 1846 Sir 
RobertPeel and Lord John Russell had during nearly forty 
years seldom voted on the samo side in a division. At a 
much earlier time a monument was erected to Chatham by 
a Parliament in which his political opponents had large 
majorities. On the American war, which then engrossed 
universal attention, he agreed with the Opposition in both 
Houses. The expediency of the monument was, in fact, 
questioned in the House of Lords, and it was known 
to be extremely distasteful to the Kino ; but Parliament and 
the conntry almost unanimously recognized his greatness. 
The protest of Fox and Windham against the honour con- 
ferred on the memory of Pitt was not deserving of imita- 
tion, and it is possible that they opposed tho motion^with 
tho less reluctance because they know tbnt it would be 
carried by an overwhelming majority. Fox, at least, 
ought to have distrusted his own judgment when ho 
recalled the bitter personal animosity whioh he had felt 
to his successful rival. 

If concurrence in politioal opinion were the test of the 
claim to posthumous honours, they would lose all their 
value. On the death of a conspicuous statesman the 
question whether his memory should bo recorded would 
be decided by the mere process of counting heads. 

If he bolonged to tho party which at the time Was 
in a minority in the House of Commons, no personal 
merits and no public services would avail to secure him 
due recognition. It is also possible that the House of 
Lords might refuse a monument to a Liberal statesman in 
Tcsentment for similar intolerance of Conservative merit 
on the part of tho House of Commons. If no snch objec- 
tion were raised, a Minister who happened to die in 
office would be entitled almost as a matter of course 
to the distinction of a monument. It may, of course, 
be contended that the politician who best serves his 
country is the proposer or supporter of useful mea* 
suros ; but when the merits of different systems of legis- 
lation are compared, the issue onee more turns on com- 
parison of numbers. The statesman who raises or main- 
tains at a high level the standard of political ability and 
performance also deserves well of the conntry. Mr. 
Gladstone declared that Lord Beaconsfield “ had sus- 
41 tained a great historic part, and done great deeds written 
“ on tho page of Parliamentary and national hiBfcory.” It 
is right that cffigieB in bronzo and marble should record 
the same qualities which excito general intorest and admi- 
ration. For the second time Bince the death of' Lord • 
Beaconsfield, Mr. GLADstONE reminded Ithe House that tho 
Minister whom ho had himself consistently jqid vehemently 
opposed n&d in his foreign policy acted strictly within 
constitutional limits. Lord BeaconsfiIld then, as Mr. 
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Gladstone now, was sopported by a iatge majority in 
Parliament ; and he had a technical right to do what the 
jEEouse of Commons thought fit to be done. The expediency, 
and even the morality, of his measures must be judged by 
other standards ; but the nation cannot repudiate or dis- 
. avow the exploits to which, through its representative, it 
has once been a party. Mr. Gladstone must have, strongly 
disapproved the factions efforts of pamphleteers to repre- 
sent Lord Beaconsfi eld’s constitutional supremacy as a 
usurpation of the Crown. Perhaps his condemnation of 
the fallacy is more severe because he wishes to reserve to 
himself the right of condemning the last Parliament as 
well as the Government which it supported. 

Of the sour partisanship which inspired the minority 
little need be said. Mr. Labouch&re, whose language was 
not offensive, could only expand the erroneous pro- 
position that a Minister cannot be dissociated from his 
' policy. Ho admitted that two opposite judgments might 
do formed on Lord Beaconsfield’s policy ; and that the 
ultimate judgment must rest with posterity. Even pos- 
terity may not necessarily be agroed, for there are still 
strong differences of opinion as to the policy of Pitt and 
Pox, and evon as to Hampden and Cromwell. It is nearly 
certain that posterity will not erect statues in honour of 
« Ministers who may bo imperfectly remembered. It would 
have been a cause for regret if there had been any serious 
* difference of opinion on the present proposal. The rejec- 
tion or grudging acceptance of the motion would have 
rendered the commemoration of great men hereaftor diffi- 
cult or impossible. As long os Parliamentary government 
exists in England there will be hostile parties, and neither 
will bo disposed to allow the other a monopoly of monu- 
mental honours. Few Englishmen admire the practice 
which prevails in some foreign countries of obliterating on 
each successive change in the form of government the 
monuments and inscriptions which commemorate the 
former predominance of another political system. The 
same spirit instigates the factious jealousy which regards 
as criminal the assertion of unpalatable political opinions. 
Mr. Gladstone, more wisoly and more generously, wishes 
to preserve the landmarks of national history. At some 
future time controversy on his own claim to the gratitude 
of his countrymen may porhaps.be rendered unnecessary 
by his dear exposition of the principle which determines 
the award of national honours. 


MR. BRADLAUGII. 

T HOSE doubtless sincere friends of the Conservative 
party who, while professing themselves strong 
Liberals, reiterate their desiro for a strong and well-led 
Opposition, must bavo been very much gratified by the 
proceedings in tho matter of Mr. Bradlaugh ou Tuesday. 
This year, as last year, the Government, having got tliem- 
pelvetfintoa difficulty by their half-hearted advocacy of 
Mr. Bradlaugh’s claims, apparently determined to get 
themselves out of it by a policy of masterly inaction. 
Forced out of that, they took refuge in the attempt to 
smuggle their protege into the House by a measure tho 
discussion of which was to be strictly limited to morning 
sittings. This intention again was frustrated by the 
determined opposition of the House of Commons, an 
opposition which seemed not unlikely to turn Mr. Glad- 
stone's favourite description of himself and his friends 
as the minority from a playful piece of irony into 
an actual fact. There was but one weapon left by which 
the Government might hope to avoid tho consummation 
from which they seem to shrink, the necessity of having to 
make Mr, Bradlaugu’s admission a definite and avowed 
part of their legislative programme, as much favoured in 
the way of allotment of Government time and Government 
advocacy as any other part. Mr. Bradlaugh might bully 
the House aB he bullied it last year, Mr. Gladstone might 
in the same way refuse assistance, the odium of incarcera- 
tion might once more be thrown on Sir Stafford North- 
cote, and so the House might bo induced to efface and 
stultify itself, as it effaced and stultified itself last year. If 
this ingenious device failed, it was not owing to any want of 
concerffo r punctuality on the part of the tsvo chief parties 
« to thd proceeding. Mr. Bradlaugh duly delivered his 
assault, Mr. Gladstone duly ignored the Speaker’s ap- 
peal for assistance. But, instead of suggesting the Clock 
Tower, Sir Stafford Noutiicote simply suggested a pro- 
ceeding which rtas so obvious and necessary a conse- 


quence of previous* votes that Mr. Gladstone oould * offer 
no objection to it, and even the malcontents below the 


gangway saw that resistance wasuse l ees. The exclusion 
of Mr. ’Bradlaugh from the precincts of vthe House 
during ill behaviour cannot be pretended to be even a 
stretch of the House's authority. It is as dtaeot and legi- 
timate an exertion of its prerogative as ’ bis inclusion in 
the Clock Tower or in Newgate would be. Instead of in- 
cluding him in either of these two places, the House 
included him in spaoe — all spaoe, that is to say, outside 
its own precincts. The person whom Mr. Gladstone and 
the electors of Northampton delight to honour became, in 
oonsequenoo of the resolution, perhaps as pertinent an 
example of the phrase “a prisoner at large" as has ever 
been created or imagined. 

Mr. Bradlaugh's letter of protest does not perhaps dia- 


im, and which his enemies have hitherto been content to 


allow. Tho amateur practice of the legal profession 
seems to have produced a carious twist in Mr. Bradlaugh's 
mind — a twist to which, indeed, some referenoe was made 
in a recent judgment. Ho objeots to being hindered from 
performing his duties and exercising his rights, not, ap- 
parently, remembering that misconduct of all sorts and 
kinds is constantly indicting on many of his fellow-citizens, 
from the order larcenous to the order murderous, tempo- 
rary or permanent inability to perform duties and exercise 
rights quite as indubitable as his. The conviot under 
sentence of death cannot vote for Mr. Bradlaugh ; the 


father of a family at hard labour cannot perform his un- 
doubted duties to his children. Mr. Bradlaugh therefore 


should have directed his protest, not to the effects of his 
sentence, but to its justice. He has so far shown ingenuity 
that he has not, like some of his injudioious partisans, used 
tho word “ illegal." It is not such a proof of ingenuity that 
ho has in the very words of his protest against his ex- 
clusion practically admitted its legality. 44 The privileges of 
44 tho House itself," he says, “ render it impossible for me 
44 to submit the question to a court of law" — that is to say, 
tho House, in its conduct to Mr. Bradlaugh, has simply 
boon exercising its undoubted privilege, and no exercise 
of an undoubted privilege can bo illegal. The distinction 
in snch cases between “ illegal " and some vaguer words 
dear to orators is usually impressed upon students of con- 
stitutional history and law at an early age. A considerable 
number of persons appear to have been robbed of their 
education in this particular respect, and among them is 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson. Sir Wilfrid, not taking heed to 
his friend's judicious choice of language, immediately after 
that language had been read to the House, gave notice of 
his intention to move last night that the Resolution was 
44 illegal ” — an intention which the Speaker's expression of 
opinion on Thursday may have made him regret. 

Tho House has stultified itself once before in the matter 
of Mr. Bradlaugh. It may be worth while to point oat, 
however, that such faint excuses as existed last year 
do not exist now. Then the House believed, or made 
as though it believed, that the courts of law might pos- 
sibly get it out of its difficulty. The alternative between 1 
daily hustling ou the floor between Mr. Bradlaugh and 
the Serjeant-at-Arms and the retention of the elect of 
Northampton in the Clock Tower as a kind of unholy 
marabout or dervish, a centre of Radical pilgrimages 
and a focus of Radical agitation, may have been terrify- 
ing to weak nerves. The refusal of tho Government* 
to do anything whatever in the matter may have 
bewildered others. From tho moment of the acoeptanoe 
of Sir Stafford Northcote’s motion on Tuesday the 
major part of these dangers vanished ; while, on the other 
hand, tho Government had already signified their inten- 
tion to bring in a Bradlaugh Relief Bill, and the only 
question between them and the House was whether 
they should bring it in at the back or at the 
front door. Mr. Gladstone’s announced intentions of 
making some new arrangement in oonseqnence of the 
opposition to morning sittings was not speedily carried . 
out, possibly because the Prime Minister was waiting to 
see tho effeot of the final rush which Mr. Bradlaugh 
manned against the House on Tuesday. It woold bo a 
singular disrespect to the assembly and a singular con- 
fession of feebleness if Mr. Gladstone accepted Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson’s well-meant attempt to help him and 
Mr. Bradlaugh. The unauthorized publication of the 
Lord Chancellor’s letter to a country clergyman must 
have added not a little to the difficulties of the Govern- 
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meat* Their highest lew officer sees, he 'tells as, no posei- 
. bility of refusing to extend the option to affirm to all 
scrupulous infidels* It is thus a case of conscience 
with Lord Sblborne, and, as he informs ns that he 
has never had the slightest difference with his col. 
leagues on this point, it is evidently a case of con- 
science with them too. No explanation of the apparent 
reluctance of the Cabinet to relieve their consciences 
in this particular point, in a less roundabout manner 
than they have hitherto striven to do, suggests itself 
,yery readily. Perhaps it may bo that tho calls — Irish, 
African, Indian, and 60 forth — on their consciences 
are so many and urgent that a roster has had to be 
established. Snoh a settlement as Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
offered would, however, obviously not satisfy even tho 
toughest conscience in the Cabinet. Mr. Bkadlaugh is, 
indeed, magnanimously indifferent to the means by which 
he obtains his rights and is enabled to perform his duties. 
He will swear anything and everything just as anybody 
pleases. That has apparently been the attitude of tho Go- 
vemment also. Let him add a vote to their tale, that is tho 
real question. But Lord Selborne’s letter throws an entirely 
new light upon the matter. Not Mr. Bradlaugu porson- 
ally, but the possible scrupulous atheist of tbo future, 
is the object of their care. They have certainly dis- 
sembled that object hitherto with a good deal of I 
skill and success; but it now stands fully revealed. 
Such proposals as Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s, independently 
of their intrinsic inconvenience, are curious motliods of 
dispensing tho evon-handod aud exalted justice which Lord 
Selborne praises in a manner worthy of his high office, 
though on an occasion nearly as curious as these methods 
themselves. Every action, committed or omitted, of tho 
Government np to the present time has had not merely an 
appearance, but a diroct purport, happily described by a 
phrase slightly altered from one with which Mr. Tuouold 
Rogers, in his instructive way, gratified the House in 
reference to another matter on Wednesday, “ The Horne 
“ Tooke Act was a scandal being dictated by untipathy to a 
u single individual.” Tho proposed Bradlaugii Act, and 
atill more tho motions and resolutions which at different 
times Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Labocch^he, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
and other friends of Mr. Bradlaugu’s have proposed or 
supported, are, we presume, in tho same way scandals 
being dictatod by sympathy with a single individual. It is 
not surprising that tho IIouso up to yesterday should have 
pretty constantly declined to connive at this scandal. 
Any change of conduct on its part cannot be too much 
deprecated or regretted. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 

A CHANGE of Ministry in a colony of tho second rank 
is not an interesting occurrence ; and in ordinary 
times tho substitution of Mr. Molteno for Mr. Spiugg as 
Colonial Secretary at the Capo would scarcely receive even 
passing notice. On the present occasion, it is possible 
that tho success of tho Opposition in the Capo Parliament 
may havo some bearing on tho more important affairs of 
the Transvaal. Tho victory which Mr. Sprigg obtained in 
the division on the vote of censuro seems to havo been 
accidental ; or perhaps tho majority was pledged to ap- 
proval# of tho Basuto war. The lato Ministerial reverse 
was not caused by caprice, or by a change in tho issue 
submitted to tho Assembly, but by the secession of tho 
Attorney-General from tho Government. During his 
three years' tenure of office Mr. Sprigg has shown com- 
mendable energy and considerable ability. Qo first owed 
his appointment to Sir Bartle Frere, who, with accurate 
discernment of the Btate of Colonial opinion at tbe time, 
dismissed Mr. Molteno and appealed to the constituencies. 
Confusion of mind caused by inveterate prejudice can 
alone account for the allegation that Sir Bartle Frere’s 
intervention was unconstitutional. The constituencies exer- 
cised then* undoubted right in confirming tho decision of tho 
High Commissioner. Then and afterwards Sir Bartle 
Frere possessed a popularity and, influence which is rarely 
attained by a governor of an* English colony, and a 
majority was consequently returned to support his policy 
ana the Administration of his choice. Afterwards, Mr. 
SPRIGC had to depend on his own resources, and he has met 
with tolerable success. From timo to time he thought it 
necessary to profess that jealous provincial patriotism 
which gratifies the self-esteem of colonists. He declined 


I to receive suggestions from the Imperial Government as 
; to the manner of dealing with the natives, and he under- 
took tbe disarmament which produced the war in defiance 
of tho advice and the warnings of the Colonial Office. Ho 
was probably supported by local feeling in his refusal to 
ask or accept military assistance from England ; but tbe 
Dutch part of the population seems to have disapproved 
the war, and their antagonism may perhaps have booorao 
more dooided since the outbreak in the Transvaal. Tbe 
constitution of the now Ministry seems to indicate the 
share which divisions of race and language have had 
in tho ch&ngo of Government. The predominance of the 
English element is only desirable so far as it furnishes a 
security for the continuaneo of friendly relations with tho 
Imperial Governmeut. The new Government repre- 
sents chiefly the Dutch element as it prevails in the 
Western province. Sir Hercules Robinson, who is 
now necessarily absent from his post, would, even if he 
had been on the spot, have exercised no effectual control 
over the selection of his fnturo advisers. He has had 
long experience in colonial administration and diplomacy, 
and he will probably contrive to avoid collisions with the 
Ministry. 

As President of the Transvaal Commission ho hns a 
much more difficult task. It is not known whether the 
Boers in general share the wish for pence which is pro- 
fessed, ana perhaps felt, by thoir ostensible loaders. There 
is no reason to expect that they will agree to the surrender 
of any part of the territory which they claim, whether or 
not it has been reduced to possession. Any promise of 
protection to loyal English subjects will be merely verbal, 
and may probably have no effect when tho English troops 
are finally withdrawn from tho neighbouring provinces. 
Tho natives will practically bo left to the mercy of tbe 
Boers, unless they ore strong enough to dofond themselves. 
It is more than doubtful whether it will be pradent to 
establish a protectorate over the natives, even if the repre- 
sentatives of the Transvaal as son t to such an arrangement. 
Outrages will certainly occur on one side or on both, with 
the result of involving the English Government either in 
a quarrel which it will not have provoked, or in another 
tamo surrender of rights and duties. Tho BoorB would 
hold the protecting or suzerain Power responsible for 
every native inroad ; and, on the othor hand, the natives 
would appeal to the Government which they still trust 
for defence against the encroachments of tho Transvaal 
settlers. Some English politicians, including at least one 
member of the present Government, maintained long be- 
fore the rebellion that the Imperial Government could 
not justly or honourably abdicate the function which it 
had once'for all assumed of securing the natives against 
oppression; but the object could only be attained by 
maintenance of English rule. Remonstrances addressed 
by an English Resident to tho Government pf the Boer 
Republic would bo treated with contempt, nnloss they were 
backed by a force of which lie will not dispose. Tho 
withdrawal of a claim to protect some hundreds of 
thousands of people, who were lately English subjects, 
will be only one among many humiliations which havo 
illustrated that quality of Mr. Gladstone’s Government 
which thoir admirers describe as magnificent courage. 
Radical writers aud speakers sneer at the demand for pro- 
tection or compensation which is preferred by English 
settlers and traders who relied in vain on Sir Garnet 
Wolsklry's authorized declaration that English sove- 
reignty would nover bo withdrawn. The sufferers are 
insolontly denounced as speculators or selfish adventurers 
who must take the consoquonces of their own rashness. 
It is in the prosecution of precisely similar enterprises 
that tho English race has spread itself over a large part of 
the surface of the globe; but Lord Palmerston’s civia 
liritnnnicus , who, indeed, was at the time indignantly 
denounced by Mr. Gladstone, has lost bis franchise, or 
rather it has become valueless. The rights of coloured 
races, though perhaps more donbtful, are not so easily 
sacrificed without infringement of democratic cant or 
tradition. 

The throats of a nativo war against the Boors on tho 
withdrawal of the English authorities may, perhaps, bo 
exaggerated by tbo reporters; and such a conflict, if it 
roally impends, is not to be regarded with complacency. 
Whatever may be the temporary vicissitudes of fortune, 
tho civilized belligerent will ultimately prevail, and the 
disasters which might diversify success will probably 
be ascribed to English instigation. It is not improbable 
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fbit h the unsettled parts of the country, English adieu- 
tames nay, in cnee of war, take the opportunity of avenging 
the flagra nt wrongs of their countrymen; and tne presence of 
a few white leaders among native bands would be repre- 
sented as a proof of the complicity of the English Govern- 
ment. The opportunity of profiting, to the benefit of all 
parties concerned, by the hostility between the Boers and 
the Cadre tribes was sacrificed at the time of the prema- 
ture annexation. It was as mediators, or, in case of need, 
as defenders of the white population against barbarism 
4hat the English ought to have intervened. No objection 
could have been taken to a stipulation that future conflicts 
, should be prevented by the establishment of Euglish 
sovereignty in the conntry. One more opportunity was 
offered of attaining a beneficent result ; and it is satis- 
factory to find that Mr. Grant Duff, in circuitous official 
language, confirms tho statement which had been made 
..both by correspondents on the spot and in official de- 
spatches. On assuming command of the army Sir 
Evelyn Wood, in a telegram to Lord Kimberley, assured 
the Government that the best and wisest course was 
to defeat the Boer army, and that he had no doubt 
«f his ability to accomplish tho object. It would 
then be in the power of the Imperial Government to 
impose its own terms on a population which would, as the 
General believed, at once discontinue armed resistance. No 
limit need have been imposed to the liberality of the termB 
which might have been offered, except that the rights of 
loyal subjects, white or coloured, must have been effectually 
protected. Lord Kimberley, in obedience perhaps to supe- 
rior orders, but under a responsibility which he would 
only have escaped by resignation, replied, without notic- 
ing Sir Evelyn Wood’s advice, by a peremptory order to 
continue the negotiations. A tew days afterwards Sir 
Evelyn Wood reported that the Boers were not inclined 
to surrender any territory ; and he referred to his former 
recommendation. Onoe more Lord Kimberley abstained 
from giving any answer ; and the General had no choice 
but to submit to the terms which were practically dictated 
by the victorious belligerent. After such experience of 
the temper and spirit of the English Government, it is 
highly improbable that the Boers will acquiesce in any 
unpalatable decision of the Commission. If the Govern- 
ment has been well advised in its recent policy, all pre- 
vious statesmen have been mistaken, not only in their 
estimate of national honour, but in their calculations of 
expediency, and in their judgment of human nature. 


VACCINATION. 

T HE excellent letter from Dr. Carpenter which appeared 
in the Times of Thursday deserves to bo printed 
separately, and to be circulated as widely as possible by 
all who care about the protection of the community from 
small-pox. It is especially desirable that this Bhonld bo 
done if Dr. Carpenter is right in saying that the public 
are evidently 44 much unsettled as to the protective influ- 
“ ence of vaccination.” We were not aware that the mis- 
chievous propaganda of the Anti- Vaccinationists had been 
successful to this extent, and, in spite of Dr. Carpenter’s 
assertion, we are still inelined to believe that the greater 
prominence given to the controversy of late years makes 
tho alleged nnsettlement look larger than it is. Still the 
action of the Government laBt year may have done more 
harm than we think. A question of this kind is one on 
which the authorities should never even seem to waver ; 
and the preposterous proposal to make exemption from 
vaccination virtually obtainable at the cost of a licence 
did undoubtedly make it appear that the Government 
had entered npon the path of repentance. It is 
to be hoped that Mr. Dodson will do what he can to 
atone for the abortive, bat not for that reason innocent, 
Bill by giving unmistakable and stringent instructions to 
the local authorities to enforce the law. Where there is 
a real ^termination to hinder vaccination, these instruc- 
tions v^Ul.of course produoe but a very small offset; but 
there afro a neat number of well-disposed authorities 
whose languid good intentions might be stimulated with 
great benefit to the public. After all, the instrument 
which will in the long run do most to make vaooination 
universal is the irresistible evidence of statistics. People 
are told that vaooination is a protection against small-pox, 


and if they saw the statement invariably home out by 
foots, they would in time accept it WW . shakes like 
popular belief is the foot that districts in which vaccina- 
tion is supposed to have been universally enforced are not 
invariably free from small-pox. The expktaatfon of 
this inconsistency is that the local anthoritiea ham 
meant much, and done little. They have succeeded 
in making people think that vaccination is universally 
practised within their jurisdiction ; whereas all that with 
truth can be said is that vaooination is universally ordered. 
Consequently, vaccination itself comes in for the discredit 
which really ought to fall npon those who profess to 
enforce it and do not, • . 

Assuming that Dr. Carpenter is right in thinking that 
the public do not feel their old confidence in the benefits 
of vaccination, the change may be traced, he thinks, to 
three causes. In the first plaoe, the present generation 
has forgqtten what small-pox was before the introduction 
of vaccination. Medical records show that, down to the 
beginning of the present century, small-pox was quite as 
universal as measles is now. It was a wonder for any one 
to have re&ohed middle age without having had it. In 
point of fact, the general ubo of inoculation cannot be 
accounted for on any other supposition. People would 
never have deliberately exposed themselves to a possibly 
fatal disease if they had not been convinced that the 
chance of their escaping it, if they were not in- 
oculated, was very small indeed. Half the deaths of 
children under ten years of age wore due to small- 
pox, and of the total mortality of the country, eight 
deaths in every hundred were set down to it. For a long 
time after vaccination had been introduced this state of 
things was vividly remembered. To meet people pitted 
by small-pox was still a common occurrence, ana the 
records of every family showed how great its ravages had 
been. Now all this is forgotten except when an occasional 
epidemic produced by this very forgetfulness faintly re- 
produces the loathsome past. In the second place, the 
benefits of vaccination wero overrated in the first instance, 
and as this exaggeration came to be corrected by experi- 
ence, there was a natural tendency to treat the use of it as 
loss essential than had at first been supposed. 44 In process 
“ of time tho advocates of vaooination were startled by 
44 the indisputable fact of the not rare occurrence of small- 
44 pox in its worst form among persons who had undoubt- 
41 edly been cow-pocked.” It was found, however, on 
inquiry, that in an immense proportion of these oases the 
sufferers were adults, and this suggested the now uni- 
versally accepted correction that the effect of vaccination 
is only temporary. Small-pox itBelf recurs occasionally, 

! especially when the first attack has been in infancy, and 
all observation points to the conclusion that, in the case of 
cow-pox, the protective action of the disease is sooner 
exhausted, and the liability to it most likely to be repro- 
duced during the period of growth. Consequently, a 
person vaccinated in infancy will ordinarily have exhausted 
tho protection thus secured by the time that he is grown 
up. Be- vaccination effected then will certainly renew the 
immunity for some years, and probably for the whole 
remainder of life — the exhaustion of the protective in- 
fluence being so very much more gradual when theprooess 
of tissue change has ceased to be aotive. These foots, 
says Dr. Carpenter, carry conviction that, 44 if it 
44 wero possible to enforce not only vaooination in 
44 infanoy, but re- vaccination at -the age of say eighteen, 

41 small-pox might be as completely exterminated as it has 
44 boon from Malta. . . . That small-pox still lingers among 
44 ourselves is plainly owing (i) to the persistence of an 
44 unvaooinated residuum ; and ( 2 ) to the existence among 
44 the unv&ocinated of a certain proportion who. have ao- 
44 quired a renewed liability wbiob re-vaccination woald 
44 destroy.” In the third place, the opponents of vaccina- 
tion have taken the facts that vaooination in infonoy 
does net afford permanent protection against small-pox, 
and that even re-vaooination does not afford a protection 
absolutely withont qualification, as tantamount to proof 
that vaooination is no protection at all. They point 
triumphantly to a ohild who has been vaccinated, and 
has had small-pox ; or te the for rarer, and, consequently, 
more talked of, instances in which an adult has been re- 
vaccinated and has had small-pox, as if they were conclu- 
sive against the practice. The ignoraaoe or : many of those 
to whom they address themselves does not allow them to 
give proper weight to the really overwhelming evidence 
that vaccination is very nearly a complete safeguard during 
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childhood, i that re- vaccination ia am almost complete 
profceotionf the rest of life. 

1 There is* however, one argument wbioh is more calcu- 
lated tfl^mejadioe people against vaccination as commonly 
praotisea them Dr. Carpenter is willing to allow. This is 
“tiie admitted* though extremely rare, transmission with 
“ tiie vaooine lymph of some communicable poison which. 
14 due care would prevent/ 9 Dr. Carpenter thinks this 
ohgeotkm is disposed of by the inquiry whether it would 
be a sufficient reason to refrain from eating a herb which 
had been ascertained to give protection against small- 
pox, M that once in fifty thousand oases injury had accrued 
5^' from some poisonous plant having been gathered with it 
u whioh due care on the part of the gatherer would have 
“ eliminated ” P To the great majority of reasonable 
persons undoubtedly this wonld not be a sufficient reason. 
But it is conceivable that a small minority even of reason- 
able persons might say that, considering the exceedingly 
poisonous nature of the diseases which can in rare cases 
be communicated with the vaooine lymph, they would 
rather let their children run the risk of taking small- pox. 
This is not a conclusion which oan be defended on any 
proper estimate of probabilities. But, then, the very con- 
tention of the objootor is that the danger in the two cases 
is different in kind, and the greater risk of taking small- 
pox is preferable to the lessor risk of taking a worse 
disease. This is not a belief which admits of being argued 
down. When everything has been adduced on the other 
side, the man who holds- it can still say, Well, I fool it, and 
while I continue to feel it, I must act upon it. It is a very 
different case from that of the ordinary objector to vacci- 
nation, because in this ease there is soien tifio ground for 
the dislike. These poisons aro capable of being communi- 
cated with the vaccine lymph, and when thus communi- 
cated, they may be as mischievous in their action as though 
they had been oommunioatod in some other way. If no 
other answer were to bo had than that suggested by 
Dr. Carpenter, the use which the opponents of vaccination 
might mako of this fact would bo exceedingly mis- 
chievous. Fortunately, however, a complete answer to it 
exists. The poisons in question can only bo communi- 
cated with the vaccine lymph whon that lymph has been 
taken from the human subject. If, as in Belgium, it is 
taken direct from the calf, no such risk oan possibly arise. 
Moreover, the protection afforded by vaccination from tho 
calf is, of the two, the more effectual ; so that the supe- 
riority of the Belgian over the English systom is in all 
respects complete. Hitherto tho Local Government 
Board have shown themselves strangoly inactive as re- 
gards the introduction of vaccination from the calf. Thoy 
were warned some years ago, by no less an authority than 
Sir Thomas Watson, that vaccination with human lymph 
was exposed to this serious objection, and that the substitu- 
tion of animal lymph would completely remove it ; but, 
notwithstanding this, the substitution of animal lymph is 
still in its infancy ; and Mr. Peter Taylor and his allies 
aro still left free to make what use thoy like of Sir Thomas 
Watson’s admissions. 


THE MEANING OF THE FRENCH EXPEDITION. 

T HE news of the signature of a treaty between tho Bey 
of Tanis and the French, involving tho appointment 
of a French Resident, is scarcely surprising. The details of 
the treaty will require consideration later; its general 
tenonr has been sufficiently anticipated. The military pres- 
sure put on tho Bey was in the absence of any valid help 
too strong to be resisted. By a well-concerted movement 
the converging divisions of tho French were direoted on 
tho central stronghold of the Kroumirs only to find it 
abandoned. The warriors of the tribes had persuaded 
themselves that resistance was impossible, and melted 
away. They are not subdued, but nothing is left for them 
but to maintain, until they aro disheartened or extermi- 
nated, a warfare hopeless to themselves, but harassing 
and coBtly to thfir enemies, such as starving and des- 

C te mountaineers can carry on in a. difficult country. 

first object of the Frenoh expedition has been thus 
attained. But tho second object had still to be assured, 
and what this objeot is had -been fully disclosed in the 
very remarkable circular of M. St.-Hilairb and in the 
tamer, but equally frank, declaration of M. Jules Ferry 
to the Senate and the Chamber. What the Ministers 


said was adopted with singular Unanimity and absence 
of comment by the Frenoh Parliament, and it must, 
therefore, be recognised that what France says they said. 
What will at once strike every reader of H. St.- 
Hilairb’s circular is that the Kroumirs fade out of this 
circular almost as completely aud suddenly as they faded 
off the hill of the Marabout. It is indeed stated that 
for years the Kroumirs and their follow-plu'nderers have 
been giving trouble to the Frenoh Arabs, who, under 
the civilizing influence of France, have become too v 
gentle and tame to resist their old enemies. One or 
two ships also have been wrecked and plundered off 
the coast, and France has borne this state of things 
too patiently and too long. Wo have,” as M. St.- 
Hilairb says, 44 exercised patience to a degree that has 
“ sometimes surprised the world.” The world, like the 
individual, is, no doubt, often unconscious of its own 
emotions. There has again been no definite frontier line 
drawn between France and Tanis, and that is 14 a gap 
44 that has to be filled.” Bat thero can be no doubt that 
the Bey, had he been asked, would have been very glad to 
have a frontier line traced, and, in spite of all the ill-doings *’ 
of the Kroumirs, there was until lately a oordial un- 
derstanding betwoon tho Bey and the French. When 
the Frenoh had to oomplain of raids, thoy asked for 
compensation from the Bey, and got it. They were 
dnly paid for tho surprising patience they exercised. 
What exhausted thoir patience was finding, not that the 
Kroumirs made ono more raid, but that the Bey was not 
like his old self. Ho was getting anti-French. He had 
allowod himself to bo egged on by foreigners to thwart 
the schemes of French adventurers and favour the sohemes 
of the adventurers of other nations. The instances given 
by M. St.- Hilaire of y this hostility on the part of the Bey 
are neither numerous nor convincing. He only points to 
one case in which the permission to construct a rail- 
way was given to persons other than Frenchmen ; 
to a scheme that broke down for a competing tele- 
graphic cable ; to impediments alleged to have been 
placed in the way of the construction of a French line ; 
and, lastly, to the famous Enfida case, which is described 
by M. St. -Hilaire in tho following astonishing langnngo : — 

44 Tho case of tho Enfida domain, which it was sought to 
44 snatch, by illegal means, from the honest and laborious 
44 Marseilles Company.” What really happened was that 
an English subject took possession of tho domain under a 
title which ho was prepared to maintain before tho proper 
local tribunals, and the honest and laborious Company 
declined to appear before these tribunals to show thoir 
better right. * So far as is yet known, tho hostility of tho 
Bey seems to consist in not doing whatever a Frouchman 
wishes whenever a dispute arises between a Frenchman 
and a foreigner of a different nation. 

A largo, and a oomparatively successful, portion of M. 
St.-Hilairh’s circular is devoted to the demolition of the 
claims of the Porte to a supremo authority ovor Tunis. 

It is incontestable that this authority was, until the 
time of the present Bey, completely in abeyance. In 
the present century the Porte has disclaimed all re- 
sponsibility for the acts of the Barbary States, and the 
European Powers have constantly negotiated with the 
Bey of Tunis as an independent sovereign. What 
is new in the reign of the prosont Bey is that, 
whereas his predecessors were as anxious to assert 
their independence as France could be to assort it for 
them, the present Bey has voluntarily addressed the 
Sultan, and asked him to accept him as his vassal. This 
was first done in 1864, when the opposition of France at 
Constantinople sufficed to reduce the answer of the Porte 
to a mere formal acknowledgment of the application of 
the Bey. But in 1871, when it waB thought France was 
no longer to be feared, the Bey applied for, aud the 
Sultan issued, a Firman, by which the Bey was declared 
to be a mere Vali, or governor of a Turkish province. 
Franco protested, bat the other Powers took note of what 
had been done without pronouncing an opinion on 
it. They had no objection to Tunis making itself 
a vassal of the Porte, but they in no way guaran- 
teed its new authority to the Porto. Lord Salis- 
bury discussed the affairs of Tunis with M. Washington 
solely on the ground of English interests and without 
reference to the claims of Turkey, and Lord Granville 
considered no other duty as incumbent on tin? English 
Government than that of ensuring the safety and protect- 
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'tajg the interests of British subjects. There is not a single 
European Power which at the present moment thinks itself 
concerned in maintaining the supremacy of the Porte in 
Tonis. And there can be no donbt that, unless it is bound 
by some kind of European law to accept the supremacy 
of tho Porte, France has the most cogent reasons to impel 
her to see, even by the use of extreme means, that 
this supremacy shall not be established. Nothing could 
be more prejudicial to France than that an indepen- 
dent Mahommedan sovereign, having territory contiguous 
to that of France, should suddenly so place himself as to 
be able to refer every complaint made by France against 
him, and every application made to him by France or 
Frenchmen, to Constantinople. There, where overy favour 
and every recognition of right has to be paid for, inter- 
mien bio intrigues engender interminable delays, and 
France would be perpetually asked what it wonld concede 
in a Montenegrin or a Greek question if it got what it 
wanted in some trumpery question about a railway or a 
telegraph in Tunis. 

For the purposes of criticism of the circular, tho Bey 
"may bo accepted as an independent prince, and it then 
becomes interesting to know what this independent prince 
is to be made to do for France. French troops arc 
now stationed just outside bis capital, a French gonofal 
has sent him an ultimatum and ha9 visited him in his 
palace to dictate a treaty, and he has been able by this time 
to realize what his independence is worth. The nature of 
the ultimatum presented to him might have been guessed 
from M. St.-Hilaibe’s circular. Franco is not going 
to annex an inch of Tunisian territory ; it does not 
wish to depose the Bey, or in any way to hurt him. All 
it asks iB to improve him and his country. In describing 
what France has done and is ready to do for Tunis, M. 
St. -Hilaire soars into the trne language of a prospectus. 
He, as it were, gives himself a concession, and then os 
concessionaire puts the splendours of this acquisition before 
an admiring public. France has already done wonders for 
Tuuis *, it has created a postal and a telegraph service ; it 
has mode one railway and is making two more; it 
has restored an aqueduct and is going to make a port ; it 
has invested vast sums of money in Tunisian bonds. This 
is tho kind of preliminary expenditure with which pro- 
spectuses have made ns so familiar and for which con- 
fiding readers are ready to take founders* shares. It is, as 
usual, nothing in comparison with tho magnificent objects 
which are to be carried out if the shares offered to the 
public are taken up. France is ready, we learn, to 
engage in a “ hoBt of beneiicial enterprises,’ 1 lighthouses, 
internal roads, vast irrigation, the working of abundant 
mines of every kind of metal, improved cultivation of 
land, and the “ employment of the hot springs which 
“ the Homans discovered and used.” There never was 
anything so grand in tho prospectus way before. Merely 
by the way, and as a .makeweight, France under- 
takes to manage the revenues, and keep the accounts 
of tho Bey in a proper Fronch manner, to raise the 
taxes as they ought to be raised, and to introduce a 
first-class judicial systom. Sometimes it is Btated in pro- 
spectuses that tho title to the concession will be completed 
aftor the shares have been taken up. This is exactly what 
M< St.-Hilaire proposes to do. lie has issued his pro- 
spectus, and France has taken it up, and he is now going 
to complete his title. The process is very simple. A 
loaded pistol has been held at the Bey's head until he has 
ratified the concession. And if this seems rather a strong 
proceeding, France has the amplest moral justification. She 
is the apostle of civilization, and has the inherent right 
of a civilized nation to force civilization on uncivilized 
peoples. She has exactly the same title to oivilize Tan is 
now as she had formerly to civilize Algeria, and as Eng- 
land has to oivilize India. The process of civilization 
apparently in all cases includes, if not formal annexation, 
at any rate something indistinguishable from annexation. 
This is the oase which M. St.-Hilaire puts before France 
and the world ; and it must be owned that in one way 
be shows himself entitled to speak as the prophet of 
modern civilization, and that he has pushed its cynicism 
to a point which has rarely been equalled and can scarcely 
ever be surpassed. 


LIMITATION OF ACTIONS FOk BfiBt. 

T OBD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL had wMmrilif hi 
JLi proving the advantages of ready money aft opposed to 
long credit Thatthe man who paysashe gpeft is wiser, better, 
and happier than the man who pays at tho end of theyeor 
has long been la commonplace with economists! Lord 
Randolph Churchill did not even consider the ease of 
the man who has not the means of paying as he goes. No 
amount of oonviotion that yon will have the money sis 
months hence will inBtify yon in the eyes of this stem 
moralist if yon weakly make the purchase at onoe. We < 
are not at all disposed to question the general soundness of 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s view. Even among the 
working classes, by whom the convenience of being able to 
go in debt for necessaries at a time when they are out of 
work is most strongly felt, credit and saving tend to be 
mntaally destructive. If a man earns no wages for three 
months and yet keeps out of the workhouse, it oan only be 
by having put money away in the past or by finding shop* 
keepers who will trust to his power and readiness to pay 
his debts in the fntnre. Supposing that shopkeepers 
could not be found to display this confidence alike in his 
good intentions and in his ability to give effect to them, 
working-men would be forced to save much more than 
they do. This would be no real hardship to them, because 
the fact that shopkeepers continue to trust them shows that 
they pay in the long ran, and they oan only do this by saving 
after they have had the goods, instead of before. If they 
could be brought to save first and buy the goods after- 
wards, both tradesman and customer would in the end be 
bettor off. There wonld be no bad debts, and no compulsory 
dealing at particular shops at which they happen to nave an 
acoount. This last consideration has done more than any- 
thing else to interfere with the spread of Co-operative Stores 
among the poor. The goods sold at a Store may be better 
and cheaper, but against this superiority is to be set the foot 
that the Stores will not give credit, and that the shops 
will only give credit in bad times to customers who have 
dealt with thorn in good times. This reflection may have 
something to do with the indifference, if not hostility, 
which the shopkeepers have shown towards Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s Bill. If it is trne that the multiplication of 
Co-operative Stores has been promoted by the high prices 
which the practice of giving credit compels retail dealers 
to charge, it is also true that the convenience of getting 
credit with retail dealers has greatly cheeked the multipli- 
cation of Co-operative Stores. Whether the change in the 
law which Lord Randolph Churchill proposed wonld have 
much effect in abolishing credit among the working classes 
is open to donbt. He wonld allow tradesmen and cus- 
tomers to contract themselves out of the Bill, and the re- 
sult of this permission might easily be that things wonld 
remain just as they are. A formula wonld be devised 
which would exempt the shopkeeper from the limitation of 
time provided in the Act, and every bill scored against a 
workman would have this formula oonspiononsly printed 
at the top. 

When wo pass from the working classes to those other 
sufferers to whom Lord Randolph Churchill was anxions 
to extend protection, the case for interference is even 
weaker. As regards the poor, it might be expedient 
to alter the law if it were certain that the alteration 
would be effectual, and if we could be sure that, if 
effectual, it would be really beneficial. But as regards 
minors, married women, men who owe 14,000!. to their 
frniterer, and people who forget to keep their receipts, 
the case is different. It is bard to see how Lord Randolph 
Churchill can have supposed his Bill wonld make the 
first three oases any easier, inasmuch as he only pro- 
posed to make it apply to debts under 100Z. Minors 
who ran up enormous bills without the knowledge, of 
their parents and guardians, wives who keep their 
husbands in the dark as to their dealings with their 
milliners, and men with an abnormal appetite fi>r fruit are 
not likely to limit their bills to the comparatively trifling 
sum of 100Z. It would become, under Lord Randolph 
Churchill’s Bill, the direct interest both of debtor and 
oreditor to run them up above this amount. A trades- 
man who supplies a minor with those miscellaneous 
articles which a British jury insists on regarding as 
necessary when onoe they have been bought and delivered, 
or a dressm ak er who finds that her bui is never asked 
| for, and that the longer she postpones sending it in the 
| more freely orders for new dresses are given, is for the 
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BMMt pari perfectly aware .of the real state of the ease. 
The jewelfe who # adorns the fingers of an undergraduate 
with the larjjpefcflued rings, or stamps an image of him- 
self upon his customer's shirt-front in the shape of a 
set of expensive studs, does not in the least believe that 
these purc ha s es are made to gratify the eye of a doting 
fiather. JSaoh and all of these tradesmen know very well 
that the transaction is in the nature of a speculative in- 
vestment, and that though they may lose the bare value 
of the goods, thoy are sure, if they are paid for 
them, to gain a great deal more tbuan their value. 

, If it were made impossible to recover debts of more 
+& than twelve months' standing, when they did not exceed 
xooZ., the objeot of every one of these worthies would bo 
to have no customers who wanted long credit on his books 
except for sums abovo ioo l. A purchaser who showed any 
desire to keep his bill below that figure would at once 
be looked on with suspicion. It would be supposed that 
be or she nourished a mean desire to play the tradesman 
false in the thirteenth month. Purchasers such as Lord 
Randolph Churchill has in view would be as well aware 
of this as the tradesman. They would know that readi- 
ness to go beyond iool . was an elementary proof of re- 
spectable intentions, a pledge that if the shopkeeper dealt 
handsomely by them they would deal handsomely by the 
shopkeeper. Thus the result of the chan go might be to 
increase that extravagance which Lord Randolph Cuukciiill 
is so properly anxious to check. In all theso instances it 
is not tho sanctions of the law which the tradesman looks 
to. Indeed, these h&vo now become so feeble that thoy 
have pretty well lost any terrors thoy may have once pos- 
sessed. His expectations of eventual payment are basod 
partly on the senso of honesty which, after all, is pretty 
widely diffused, and partly on the dislike which & 
largo proportion of mankind still feel to being de- 
clared defaulters even when the creditor is a shop- 
keeper. Upon theso foundations tho credit system would 
Still flourish, oven if one year were substituted for 
six as the period beyond which debts should cease to bo 
recoverable. Even supposing that the effect of tho Bill 
promised to be greater than seems at all likely, thero is 
not much inducement for tho Legislature to move in the 
matter. It is not convenient for the law to do all that it 
might do, and the victims whom Lord Randolph Chukcjull 
commends to our notice are not particularly interesting. 
When neither creditor nor debtor can make good any claim 
on our sympathies, it seems better to leave them to settle 
their own disputes. When the similar Bill which 1ms 
passed the Lords comes on for discussion it will not be 
this or that class only that will benefit by it. The Bill 
will be ono of larger scope, and will ask for /support on 
more general grounds. Lord Randolph Chukchilj/s JJill, 
except in so far as it proposed to confer a doubtful benefit 
on the working classes, was exclusively a measure for the 
relief of interesting extravagance. As such, it may safely 
be left alone. 

A Correspondent of the Standard has told a talc of 
misery which, at all events, goos to show that the long 
credits which shock Lord Randolph Cuukciiill aro vory 
much on the wane. He has boon away from London for 
three years, and now that ho has returned lie finds him- 
self little better off than an outlaw. The tradesmen that 
once know him, know him no more. He bus to furnish 
a house, and bo cannot get u carpet or a dining-table 
delivered except on payment at, the door. He has to 
see that his wife is properly shod, and when he natu- 
rally objects to paying for boots before they have been 
tried on, be is met by tho difficulty that the messenger 
refuses to leave them to be tried on unless they are 
first paid for. Unless this gentleman is exceptionally 
unlucky, tbe salutary process of paying ready money 
seems already to have mado abundant progress. The 
truth probably is that in this respect tho rivalry of 
the Co-operative Stores has done shopkeepers a real 
servioe. They do not see it themselves — blessings so very 
well disguised are seldom recognized until after their work 
is done ; but tbe fact is beyond dispute. After all, ready 
money is tbe feature which really marks off a Co-operative 
Store* from an ordinary shop. The collection of many trades 
nnder one roof, and the abolition of free delivery, are 
much less important elements in the success of the Stores. 
The former can be, and is being, rivalled by private 
tradesmen ; the latter iB not a very great gain in point of 
cheapness, while it is a decided loss in point of con- 
venience. But the rigid enforcement of ready money does 


undoubtedly enable joint-stock shopkeepers— for the Co- 
operative Stores are now nothing more tbkn this — to under- 
sell tradesmen who give even short credit; and the ex per inane 
of thq Standard's Correspondent seems to show that this 
lesson has at last been learned. Now that the process has 
begun, there is no obvious reason why it should not go on 
quite fast enough without Lord Randolph CnuRCUiLL’s 
aid. All that individual shopkeepers have got to do is to 
give a discount for cash payments which will bring their 
charges within a moasurablo distance of tho prices asked 
at tho Stores. Of oourse, if they ask sums which vary 
from thirty to fifty per cent, more than tho sums for 
which the same goods can be bought at a Store, and then 
make a favour to tho ready- money customer of taking off 
five per oent., they must not oxpeot to beat thoir rivals. 
Bat, now that cash payments have gained the footing t£ey 
have, thero is every reason to expect that even tho British 
tradesman will not remain for ever blind to tho obvious 
teachings of self-interest. 


FRENCH CONSERVATIVE 

fT^HE schism in the ranks of tho Fronch Royalists 
JL grows more pronounced every day. Tho Legitimist 
section of the party has taken a moro decided line in view 
of the elections than it has ventured to do for somo years 
past. Tho -recent aggressions of the State upon the 
Church had seemed to politicians of the stamp of M. Dti 
Falloux to suggest a common ground of resistance for 
French Conservatives of all schools. This coalition was 
to be altogether different from those which it was sought 
to bring about under Marshal MacMaiion. The indi- 
viduals composing ii would, to a great extent, be the 
same ; but they would be united by firmer ties. Formerly, 
though tho members of the coalition agreed for tho time 
to divest thoraselvt’S of their peculiar ideas and dcsiros, 
with a viow to attaining an object which they all had at 
heart, it was impossible for them to keep their engage- 
ment. Tho cause of this inability lay in tho nature of 
tho object they were aiming at. Men who ally thomsolves 
together for the overthrow of a particular form of govern- 
ment cannot help asking themselves what is to be done 
when the overthrow has been accomplished, and it has 
become a practical question what form of government 
is to be set up in place of that which has been de- 
stroyed. As soon us this question was raised, dis- 
trust of one another found its way into the coali- 
tion. Its members were pledged to pnll down the Re- 
public, and they knew perfectly well that, as soon as it was 
pulled down, they would bo engaged in a furious dispute, 
whether it should he succeeded by tho Buukiion or by the 
Bonapartist monarchy. The cause which weakened the 
coalition, viewed from within, mado it hateful to those 
who viewed it from without. The Conservative party were 
justly regarded by tho majority of the nation as bent npon 
the destruction ol* institutions with which tho nation as a 
whole was very well content. The result was that tho 
Conservatives wero weakened by mntnal suspicions when 
working for an object which, if they had worked for it 
as one man, would still havo been impossible of attain- 
ment. 

To somo at least of tho party much meditation on these 
things has brought wisdom with it. They have recognized 
tho hold which the Republic hnB taken npon tho interests 
and the imaginations of tho French people, and the hope- 
lessness of gaining popular snpport lor a movement 
avowedly intended to overtlnxiw it. They are now 
anxious to put the form of government altogether aside, 
and to make the whole question tnrn npon the manner in 
which the government has been carried on. Thero is 
nothing, thoy say, about a Republic as such to prevent 
Catholics from living peaceably beneath its shadow. 
Everything depends upon tho spirit in which the Republic 
deals with questions in which Catholics arc interested. 
How the present Government deals with these questions is 
shown by the dispersion of the religious orders, the 
suppression of army chaplains, and the secularization of 
hospitals and schools. The course which policy and prin- 
ciple alike prescribe to French Conservatives is to make 
the most of the advantage which their adversaries have 
given them. In the approaching canvass nothing should be 
said abont forms of government. Republican institutions 
should be formally accepted, and tbe whole force of the 
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Conservative attack be directed against the naes to which 
these institutions have been turned. The policy of the 
' Government is distasteful to many sound Republicans, 
and if the Conservatives aro careful to dissociate them- 
selves from the Monarchical ideas which have hitherto 
been with too much reason imputed to them, they may 
hope, under cover of the ballot-box, to attract these Repub- 
licans to their side. There was a time when this method 
would have been rendered impracticable by the attitude of 
the ecclesiastical authorities. Pius IX. had latterly become 
as good a Legitimist as He net V. himself, and the French 
bishops, with scarcely an exception, had taken their cue 
from the Pope. Now all this is changed. So far as France 
is concerned, Leo XIII. is not a Republican, but a 
Republican who has remained under strong temptations 
to recant. He has never ceased to distinguish between 
thi form of government now established in France and 
the particular actions of the politicians who for the time 
administer it. Consequently, in appealing to French 
Catholics not to mix np these two ideas, men like M. de 
Falloux can claim the highest ecclesiastical support. 
They only ask the laity to follow where the Sovereign 
Pontiff has already led tho way. 

If this change,of tone on the part of the Conservatives 
had boon fairly general, it is possible that it might have 
had considerable influence. For the first time Republican 
would lmve ceased to be a party name, and a general 
election have turned upon measures rather than upon 
institutions. It is probable that tho number of Re- 
publicans who disliko tho course upon which the Govern- 
ment lmve lately entered, and suspect thorn of intending 
to pursue it to still greater lengths, is considerable. 
Hitherto, however, they have had no means of giving 
effect to their views except by keeping away from tho 
polls. If they voted at all, they must do so either for a 
Republican who approved of all that the Ropublio had 
done, or for a Monarchist who wished to mend matters by 
sweeping away the Republic. It is never safo to assume 
that a French Conservative will take an activo part in 

S olitics, but thero was, at least, a chance that ho might 
o bo upon Boeing the opportunity for tho first time 
offered him. Now tho prospect of any tiling of tho kind 
being brought about is altogether at an end. The Legi- 
timist feeling provos to be as active and as obstinate 
as ever, and thoso who are animated by it make 
no secret of their determination to subordinate every 
other consideration to the pleasure of gratifying it. 
No sooner bad the appeal* of tho moderate Conservatives 
been put forward than there appeared in. tho Union an 
express mandate from tho Count of Chambord directing the 
Royalists to support no candidate who would not under- 
take to make the restoration of the Monarchy his first 
object. From that day forward tho wrath of the Legiti- 
mist organs has been mainly directed against thoso 
Catholics and Conservatives who are anxious, if they can, 
to live at peace with tlio Republic. Not M. Gambetta 
himself is more an object of detestation with them than M. 
de Falloux. Their columns are filled with demonstrations 
that in France a good Catholic must always, and under all 
circumstances, be a good Royalist, and that the salvation 
of the Church and of society dopends upon the restoration 
of Henry V. The question is one which has been abso- 
lutely aud definitively decided by the Royal wbrd. Tho 
duty of a good subject is to bow his head and obey. 

Onoe more, therefore, the prospects of Conservatism 
in France seem hopelessly obscured. It is of the very 
essence of this particular phase of political doctrine that it 
should accept accomplished facts, and try to make the best 
of tbem. The Orleanists have no more cause than the 
Legitimists to love the Republic, and it is equally tbeir 
interest that the French nation should recognize the Mon- 
archy as the form of government best snited to tho needs 
of the country. The difference between tbem and tbe 
Legitimists is simply that the Orleanists are willing to 
give the needs of the country precedence over the restora- 
tion of the Monarchy, whereas the Legitimists hold that, 
;if those needs cannot be satisfied by a change in tho form 
.of government, they had bettor not be satisfied at all. Tho 
result of this open avowal of incompatible aims, must be to 
reduce tbe Conservative party to impotence. If the two 
■Motions into which the Royalist section has split up had 
remained united, thero might have been some chance 
that they would ha\ e drawn the third section 
towards them by tho mere force of attraction. 
No such chanoe exists now. 'When separated from 


the lamr bbdy of the Legitimists, th« moderate mid 
reasonable Royalists will be too muul a rarty to tempt 
any body 'either to join them or to 
tioa. Resides, however unjust the qe, it 

will certainly be thought that the quarrel betwoentbe two 
sections of the Royalists has reference to methods &6t to 
ends, and that the distinction whioh marled off the Legiti- 
mists from the Moderates is simply that the Legitimhtfa 
have the courage to be sincere. As regards the Legiti- 
mists themselves, their present attitude affords additioti&l 
evidence to a fact which scarcely needed to be thus sup- 
ported. The Extreme Right aro to the full as irreconcil- 
able and as impracticable as tbe Extreme Left. The in- i 
terests of the country or of religion go for nothing with 
them by the side of the interests of their particular theory. 
If the Extreme Left subordinate the welfare of France to the 
triumph of tbe Republican idea, the Extreme Right are 
equally ready to subordinate the welfare of France to tho 
triumph of tho Monarchical idea. The Extreme Left 
would upset the bSst possible Government if it were not 
Republican. The Extreme Right will do nothing to m&ko 
a Government tolerable unless they can at the same time 
make it Monarchical. The result of Legitimist persist- 
ence must be to prepare a disastrous defeat for all the 
causes they profess to care for. Every time that the 
elections are made to tarn npoti the form of the Govern- 
ment it becomes plainer that Franco is not in the least 
shaken in her determination to live under a Republic. 
Until the Legitimists can bring themselves to see this fact, 
they mast bo shut out themselves, and help to shut out 
all other Conservatives from any useful action in politics. 


PREMIERS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

P ARLIAMENT, in both Ilouses, decreed on Monday last that 
Lord Beacon s hold should have a monument, and that the 
monument should bo placed in Westminster Abbey. Premiers as 
Premiers have no piece or precedence assigned to them in life. It 
is couceivuble, and does, in fact, happen, that a Minister should 
have no recognized rAuk in society beyond that of a privy coun- 
cillor, and should be tho inferior, in a sense, of peers whom he had 
himself recommended for creation or promotion. -But death brings 
many things into their proper perspective, and it cannot be said 
that we lmve neglected to commemorate politicians. Nearly a 
half of the monuments erected to them in the Abbey are merely 
complimentary, and do not mark the actual place of burial. Thero 
aro, therefore, many precedents for tho intended memorial, though 
its form is subject lor future arrangement. Should we of this gene- 
ration omit the customary tribute, later ages would certainly supply 
it, as we have done in the case of Addison, who was a Secretary of 
State before Premiers were, in fact, invented. He is buried among 
statesmen, in the vault of General Monk in the south aisle of 
Henry Vll.’s Chapel; but his statuo is among tho poets, and a 
slab in the north aisle of tho Chapel, u near his loved Montagu , 1 99 
further commemorates him. Montagu himself and Savile, a yet more 
famous possessor of the title of Halifax, have tablets in the same 
ai9le, near the great monument of Queen Elizabeth. In the satae 
vault with Addison is buried tbe body of another Minister, his 
coutomporary, James Graggs, who died of small-pox in 1 721. The 
monument is separated from his grave by tho whole length of the 
Abbey. The old Abbot's Chapel, at the extremity of the south 
aisle ol' tbe nave, is now used as a kind of vestry, under the digni- 
fied title of the Consistory Court; and here, between busts of the 
late Mr. Maurice and of Canon Kingsley, and almost lacing the 
bust of Mr. Keblo, is the full-length figure of Oraggs, “ in an 
antique habit, leaning gracefully on an urn.” Beneath are Pope’s 
.well-known lines, beginning with the equivocal compliment, 
u Statesman, yet friend to^truth.” 

The first Prime Minister actually buried and commemorated in 
tbe Abbey is Chatham. Neither Harley nor Walpole, to whom 
the title of Premier was first applied in an invidious sense, are 
commemorated, though Horace Walpole placed a statue in the 
south aible of Henry VII. ’s Chapel to the memory of his 
mother, the first wile of the Minister, paying, os he grudgingly 
notes, forty pounds for the site to the Bean and Chapter. Wal- 
pole’s rival, Stanhope, has his statue, though he is buried at 
Chevoning, aud his monument at the entrance of the choir, ever 
against that of Sir Isaac Newton, may be taken as the earliest 

S recedent for the intended Beaconefield memorial. Compton and * 
larteret, who may be Accounted Premiers at one time or another 
after tlie fall of Walpole and before the rise of Chatham, are not 
commemorated, but Pulteney, Earl of Bath, and his family' aro 
buriod in the islip Chapel. Pulteney was never Premier in the 
modern sense of the word. Pelham’s secretary, Roberts, has a tablet 
near the tomb assigned by tradition to Chaucer ; hut neither Pelham 
himself, nor his brother and successor, the Duke of Newcastle, has 
a monument in the church. Bute is unmentioned in the Abbey \ 
records ; Rockingham and North aadLiverpool are equally without 
notice. But to Chatham was assigned the honour of a; contest 
between Westminster and London for the possession of hie body. 
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Dti drisenswoifli hafe buried Urn. in tbeir greet cathedral, and, 
a* Horace ^Kalpole observes, would have a robbed Peter to pay 


Paul.” Thevittgged that he had contributed so much by hia vigour 
and oounsepJHrthe protection of commeree that they ought to be 
allowed to oner him this mark of gratitude and veneration. It 
must be admitted, in the face of subsequent events, that, not only 
would there have been a certain appropriateness in thus mak- 
ing the tomb of the great commoner in the City, but also that 
it would there have occupied a more distinguished position than 
it dose among a crowd of similar memorials in the Abbey. The 
number of lesser politicians whose monuments surround his does 
something to obscure his greatness. But Parliament ruled it 
otherwise ; his dust must mingle, it was said, with the dust of 
kings $ and the north transept has ever since been made a 


The monument of Chatham, incongruous as it is in a Gothic 
building, would have looked better in St. Paul's. It is in many 
respects to be reckoned the masterpiece of Bacon. The figures of 
Britannia, supported by the Ocean and the Earth, and of Prudence 
and Fortitude, which support the central stAtue, are fine in tbeir 
way ; but Bacon, in making the portrait of Chatham true to life, 
ana using Parliamentary robes instead of classical armour or “ an 
antique habit," set an example to his successors in the art of 
monumental sculpture. Strange to say, the artist himself wroto 
the inscription which appears upon the base. Its brevity is not 
undignified, and when George III. warned the sculptor “ Now, 
Bacon, mind you do not turn author; stick to jour chisel, 5 ' 
he paid him a well-merited compliment. He received 6,ooo/. 
for the monument, and had to pay out of that modest 
sum both the cost of the marble and work, and also 
the Chapter fees, which amounted to not loss than 700/. 
There is another memorial of Chatham in tho Abbey. It is 
seldom seen by visitors, though, in many respects, it is of great 
interest. This is the waxen effigy, in his robes as a peer, and 
holding a parchment-roll in his hand, which woe made after tho 
funeral, ana exhibited for many yearn. It represents him as a 
short man, but is full of energy, and by no meanB to bo despised 
as a work of art. The name of the artist does not appear to have 
survived. 

The monument of Chatham's great son is in a situation even 
more conspicuous than that of tho father, but. in every other 
way falls short. The artist w as the elder Westmacott The 
statue is nine feet high, and the proportions being those of a very 
tall man, it Appears even higher. To support it, an arch had to bo 
turned over the woBtern door, and tho gigantic figure with itB 
outstretched arm scorns to dominate the whole nave. As iu tho 
case of the monument of Chatham, the expenses were paid by a 
vote of tho House of Commons. Fox’s monument, which is close 
by, was erected by his private friends. It has often been re- 
marked that, as the monuments of these great political rivals are 
close together, so also are their graves ; and it is to tho proximity 
of Fox's resting-place to the vault of tho Pitt family that 
Scott's well-known lines allude. Marmion, in the introduction to 
which they occur, was in fact published several years before either 
monument was completed. Tne vault constructed for the burial 
of Chatham contains the bodies also of his wife, his daughter, his 
eon’s wife, and both his sons. So that, even if William Pitt hud 
been as insignificant as his elder brother, the Bccond ourl, he 
would yet have been honoured by burial iu the Abbey. 

The grave of Lord Londonderry, better known ns Lord Oastle- 
reagh, is between those of Pitt and Fox. Sheridan is commemo- 
rated by a gravestone placod in the north aislo by a private friend, 
Dr. Moore. Canning and Palmerston lie within a few feet of Pitt 
and Fox; and the Btat.uo of Peel, who is buried at Drayton, is close 
by. , At the hack of the screen is a bust of Lord Aberdeen on an 
incongruous bronze pedestal. He was buried at Great Stan more ; 
and in the same side aisle are busts also of Sir George Oorncwall 
Lewis, Bichard Cobden, and Warren Hastings. This fashion of 
placing busts in the Abbey is increasing, though nothing, not 
even a classical monument, has a worse effect amid Gothic 
surroundings. It does not Bpeuk well for the invention of modern 
sculptors tliat they have been able to devise nothing more 
suitable. The bust of Keblo looks out from a pointed 
frame of the most strictly Gothic type, but itself is of 
a Greek model and nude, as are several neighbouring busts of 
divineB. This form of monument has the advantage of occupying 
Very little space ; and, under the present regime, space is becoming 
very scarce in the church, either for burials or for gravestones. 
Gibson's statue of Peel was the last in which a classical costurno 
was adopted, and the return to the old style in the case of these 
clergymen and of the miserable little busts of Lord Russell and 
Lora Lansdowne, both of whom are buried elsewhere, cannot be 
oommefided. 

. Among the Premiers who have no monument in the Abboy the 
most conspicuous by his absence is Lord Melbourne. At the time 
of his death the idea that even minor celebrities must be buried, 
or at least commemorated, in the Abbey bad not attained its 
modern importance. The grave of Dickens in his beloved 
Rochester would have been the goal of a thousand pilgrimages. 
Hornsey Abbey would not have been unworthy of Palmerston, 
whose grave is hardly worth noticing in Westminster Abbey. 
The Melbourne monument in St. Paul's is more remarkable than 
gtty 1 monument can now ever hope to be in the Abbey. 
Baton Marochetti excelled himself in the design and its execution. 
Zt would be well for hie fame if he had never made anything less 
expressive than the two angels at the door. The door leads no 


whither, but on its panels are inscribed the names of the Pre«ie* 
end hie brother. One other Premier is buried in St. Pauls. The 
Wellington monument bears no allusion to the more peaceful ser- 
vices of the great Duke, who rests near his most eminent political 
rival, as Pitt rests by Fox. Among other Premiers not oommemo- 
ratea in Westminster Abbey are Shelburne and the late Lord 
Derby, though Perceval, who is buried at Charlton, has a magni- 
ficent cenotaph, voted by Parliament. , No inscription has been 
placed upon it, but a long relief representing the assassination par- 
tially makes amends. A sculptor with the literaty powers of 
Bacon might have supplied tho omission, of which a parallel 
may be found in the monument of one of the very first 
statesmen buried in the Abbey. At the eastern end of the 
*« Chapel of the Lady Margaret,” otherwise known as the south 
aisle of Henry VIl.’s Chapel, is a large and handsome memorial 
in marble, including a portrait in relief. Dean Stanley, with com- 
mendable care, has labelled it os the tomb of General Monk ; but 
though there is an inscription stating that it was erected by the 
executors of Christopher Monk, the second Duke of Albemarle, 
there is nothing else to indicate its significance. There cannot be 
any doubt as to the correctness of the ascription, for a long list of 
noble persons, the second Duke’s executors, have placed their 
names on the base. As so often recorded, the wax effigy of the 
great general of the Restoration in his armour, and especially his 
coronettod cap, were among the regular sights until a few years 
ago, though there is no mention on the monument of the Duke 
himself. 


SATURA POLITIC A. 


T IIE present week has been a decidedly eventful one in the 
way of political occurrences. Tho French invasion of Tunis 
has drawn from faithful Radical lips a wailing admission that 
not evon the abominable Government of Lord Beaconsfield ever 
perpetrated an act that can be compared, for sheer immorality, 
to this. The news from tho Transvaal makes it more possible 
than ever that one of the astounding political comedies of the 
century may be performed, and that native valour, backed up by 
a few English free-latteos or defrauded proprietors, may revenge 
the honour of England on the formidable forces which have cowed 
the master of the English Army List. In Ireland they outrage 
merrily, and Archbishop Uroko aspires to the bygone glories of 
the Lion of Tuam and Judah. Tho northern parts of this island 
are disturbed by dark imaginings of a plot for the introduction of 
tho Irish Land Bill into the Highlands. Mr. Gladstone baB made 
his speech about Lord I kuicouH field’s monument, and has made it 
very well save for a curious omission. Mr. Gladstone told us— 
what indeed most people knew before — that Lord Beaconsfield 
did not personally hate Mr. Gladstone, but by some unlucky 
chance ho did not tell us, what everybody would havo been glad to 
know, that Mr. Gladstone did not personally hate Lord Beacons** 
lield. The omission is remarkable, perhaps Also unfortunate. 
Knaresborouph has supplied an occasion for discreet silence to 
those whp maintain that the country still wholly loves the Govern* 
inent. For Mr. Brad laugh , an important member of the body 
politic, this,is tho week which in a manner either makes him or 
loredoes him quite, and he may be B&id to have been considerably 
foredono already by his exclusion on Tuesday from the anticipated 
glories ef the Clock Tower. The Greeks came and brought pre- 
sents to the Church of England on Wednesday, but the fataUi 
madiina was on this occasion not manufactured with anything 
like the skill of the original Epeus. Lord Randolph Churchill has 
secured the approval of Mr. Broadburst, and Mr. Jesse Golfings 
lias voted in the same lobby with most of the colleagues of the 
Late Man, as, if the modern Radical retained the picturesque tradi- 
tions of his putative ancestors, tho member for Ipswich would 
probably describe Lord Beaconsfield. Sir Stafford Northoote has 
won unwilling testimonies from his opponents on a point of 
generalship, and Sir William Harcourt has delivered his candid 
sentiments with regard to the priesthood of the Church of 
England and also of other communions. Sir William Harcourt 
is so much in the habit of delivering candid sentiments on sub- 
jects about which his knowledge is on a par with bis knowledge 
when ho addresses troubleenmo county magistrates at Stroud and 
elsewhere, that this last incident may not appear especially note- 
worthy. The rest must be acknowledged to be all considerable in- 
cidents in their way, and some of them at least to be likoly to prove 
tho forerunners of other considerable incidents. 

The events of the week, however, may be said to be the election 
of Lord Salisbury to the post of loader of the Conservative party 
in tho IIouso of Lords and the speech in which Mr. Forster 
demonstrated the excellences of the Irish Land Bill to a some- 
what turbulent audience at Bradford. The election, or selection, 
or whatever it is to be called, of Lord Salisbury was at least, from 
the point of view of “ the tools to the workman," something of a 
foregone conclusion. The rather impertinent comments on the 
various merits and demerits of the supposed competitors which 
filled certain journals for days before the question was really an 
actual one, and even for days before it was decent to moot it at 
all, principally showed, os such comments generally do show, the 
ignorance of the writers and their desire to appear not ignorant. 
To all persons, however, whether Whig, Tory, Liberal, Conserva- 
tive, or Radical, who retained thoir faculty of comparatively im- 
partial laughter, the attitude of what may be called generally the 
Liberal press towards the late Foreign Secretary must have 
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provocative of much amusement. These candid ad- 

ware particularly anxious that the Conservative party 
not make a fatal mistake, and choose the wrong 
man. The wrong man, as it appeared to the obdurate out- 
sider, was the man who was likely to hit the candid friend's 
friends hardest. It was, taking it altogether, as if the second in a 

W liatic duel, discussing the conduct of the fight, should say : — 
one you will not be so ill-advised as to hit my principal with 
your closed fist ; for your own sake, I trust that you will tie one 
hand behind you ; and I am sure that the commonest considera- 
tions of prudence will prevent you from employing the fatal 
manoeuvre of getting him into Chancery.” In some cases the more 
refined device was employed of hoping that the Opposition would 
commit this fatal mistake ; but this net also seems to have been 
spread before the bird in vain. That the meeting at Lord Aber- 
gavenny^ does not, of itself, designate a leader of the party, but 
only a leader of the House of Lords, all reasonable persons, 
whether Liberal, Conservative, or neutral^are, wo suppose, aware. 
That, under ordinary circumstances, it is the prelude to some 
very unoomfortable times for the Liberal peers is sufficiently 
evident. 44 Appelez-vous Voltaire; je vous promets des sensa- 
tions, 1 ” said M. Veuillot, in the days when he was the terror 
of the unorthodox. There is certainly no Liberal peer in the 
House of Lords to whom Lord Salisbury cannot promise sensa- 
tions in the oratorical sense with a serene consciousness of 
being able to dischaige the promise. The only shadow* of dis- 
comfort for amateurs of real oratorical battle lies in the extra- 
ordinarily unequal nature of the tight. Lord Granville has, indeed, 
an invaluable characteristic which, in tho days of the P. it., might 
have led to his being nicknamed “ the featherbed.” But though 
the passive military qualities of that article of furniture are excel- 
lent, its active qualities leave something to desire. For active 
measures tho Ministry are left in the Upper House pretty much to 
a 4 * broken man,” the Duke of Argyll, who seems still disposed, 
notwithstanding his yearning after Hnturn and Jupitor and the 
other realms where two and two still make four, to lend them 
gmcious help now and then. But the Duke of Argyll is not to be 
named in the same category of orators with Lord Salisbury. lie 
is not even the equal of Lord Cairns, and as a debater he is at 
best the equal of Lord Oranbrook, while he hns come off second- 
best in more than one contiict with Lord Lytton and Lord Car- 
narvon. An impartial critic might, perhaps, find it in his heart 
to wish that, for the better furtherance of that lively political 
fighting in which impartial critics and amateurs of sport 
delight, Lord Salisbury might find it convenient to ad- 
dress himself to the task of popular speeckmaking. It nmy 
be depended upon that, in tho long run, the quality which catches 
the average audience, whether on the platform or in print, is hard 
hitting. It is by this that the popular idols of the Government 
party have obtained their reputation, and in this Lord Salisbury, 
when at his best, has hardly a superior. He has had comparatively 
little opportunity of displaying this gift Bince he was Lord 
Kobert Cecil ; he may perhaps see his way to a resumption of the 
display now. In some respects, no doubt, the position of leader, 
even of a single House of Parliament, imposes restrictions ; in the 
matter of general schemes of policy, it imposes very considerable 
restrictions. But there is a great difference between rashness of 
constructive plan and forwardness in hitting tho weak places of 
the adversary. It is the latter task which now falls on Lord 
Salisbury, and it would be hard to mention any one who is, or for 
many a long year has been, better qualified to perform it. 

Turning to the other side, it is with performance, not with pro- 
mise, that wo have to deal. No Cabinet Minister has yet spoken 
to his constituents on the Irish Land Bill, and Mr. Forster's utter- 
ances at Bradford were therefore not a little interesting. We said 
that no Cabinet Minister had yet spoken on the Land Bill to bis 
constituents ; it might have been safer to say that no Cabinet 
Minister has yet spoken on the Land Bill at all, notwith- 
standing the verbal falsity of tho statement. Tho hungry sheep 
look up and are not fed, or are told to consume the unsatisfactory 
pasture of tho Irish Attorney-General. The Times, yrith the 
carious ingenuousness which has come to be its chief political 
virtue, ana which after a long interval makes it once more 
worth reading, remarks that the Bill is by Liberals <( taken on 
trust.” Mr. Gladstone understands it, and that is all which a 
member of the non-stupid party has a right to denmnd. What 
Mr. Gladstone does is well. If anybody supposed that Mr, Forster 
was going to draw up tho curtain at Bradford, he made a great 
mistake. The only interpretation which suggests itself of the 
reticence of the Ministry is that Mr. Gladstone wob the only man 
who ever understood the Bill, and that he has forgotten what it 
meant, just as the other day, until Sir It. Cross gently men- 
tioned to him the name of the Duke of Argyll, he woe in- 
dignant at the idea of this best of Bills having caused dissen- 
sion in the Cabinet. It is human to forget, and after all, 
before the third reading, Mr. Gladstone may perhaps remember 
what the Land Bill does mean, And may at a specially sum- 
moned Cabinet Council communicate the meaning to his col- 
leagues with leave to divulge. Clause Seven, however, and the 
remarkable arithmetical puzzle whereby, making A. joint partner 
With By you are to give valuable property to A* without 
taking any from B., did not enter into Mr. Forster's speeoh. 
What did enter into it was, in the first place, a challenge to Mr. 
Gibson. Mr. Forster is very sad on the subject of Mr. Gibson's 
remark that the Government did not sufficiently employ the ordi- 
mmjrlav. BJe sadness does him credit, but the delect of memory 
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any instance of insufficient use of the, powers of the ordinary law 
last autumn and winter. This, however, was not by any means 
his most remarkable utterance. That the Irish f*nd BjiU, which 
every ekilled witness— hostile, favourable, end neutml-ragrees in 
regarding as a measure certain to lead to endless litigation, is, 
according to Mr. Forster, the offspring of a desire “ to give the 
lawyers as little work to do as possible,” is a statement which, wp 
are sorry to say, made the irreverent population of Bradford laugh. 
They ore very rude in Yorkshire, and rather sharp; so perhaps it 
is, on the whole, more sad than strange that they should nave < 
laughed at Mr. Forster. He was, however, only going up his hilt 
of paradox. Mr. Forster believes in himself as having vigorously 
used tho ordinary law in Ireland six months ago ; he believes in the 
Irish Land Bill as likely to make lawyers starve. Bathe believes in 
it still more as 44 a merelv temporary departure" from the laws of 
political economy. Mr. Forster has not the noble confidence of 
nis chief; ho does not believe that laws of nature cease to operate 
within four hours 1 steam of Holyhead. But the interference is 
merely temporary, he urges. For a time, at least, a reluctant 
Government must interfere with contract. When the tenant has 
been nourished and heartened with a certain amount of his land- 
lord's property, he is to fend for himself. This is a delightfully 
novel announcement. It oertainly is not in the bond *wbien 
Announces that the new dawn of Irish prosperity is to broaden on 
from fifteen years to fifteen years without the least hint of a 
future relapse into the twilight of economy and sense. But even 
if there were such a hint, will Mr. Forster promise us that he will 
undertake the arrangement of the later order of things when the 
time comes P A bear robbod of her whelps is an awkward customer, 
but an Irish tenant suddenly bidden, after being brought up by 
the Gladstonian hand on his landlord's goods for years, to live by 
his own labours and in accordance with the laws of Saturn and 
Jupiter, is likely to be a customer far more awkward. 


LORD DUNSANY ON INVASION. 

I N the current number of the Nineteenth Century Admiral Lord 
Dunsany attempts the rather hopeless task of dispelling an 
idea very generally held by his countrvmon, and tries to show 
that it is altogether erroneous and, indeed, absolutely opposed to 
facts, that is, to tho facte of what he justly calls an iron age. 
The idea which ho wishes to uproot and destroy is embodied in 
the phraBe, a “ silver streak,” which means a great deal, like the 
shake of Lord Burleigh's head, and indicates not merely a strip 
of water, but also the absolute safety from invasion which is sup- 

C d to be due to that strip of water. That safety, says Lord 
sany, is imaginary, and not only is it imaginary, not only 
does this country possess no special immunity from attacks, but 
that very Channel, that very 44 silver streak " which is thought 
her best defence against her foes, in reality makes it less diffi- 
cult for a foreign Power to attack England than to attack a neigh- 
bour across a laud boundary. This seems, at first sight, a start- 
ling paradox ; but Lord Dunsany is able to say a good deal in 
support of it, and to bring forward facts very commonly over- 
looked, which can hardly tail to produce au impression on any 
one who is willing candidly to cousider them; for they show, 
uot perhaps that there is quite such imminent danger as the 
Admiral thinks, but that skilfully contrived measures on the 
part of an invader, aided by such good fortune as has marked 
many a campaign, might make the position of this country peri- 
lous in the extreme, and that, in the event of a war with one 
Groat Fower, a catastrophe worse than Sedan would ceitaiuly 
not be au impossible contingency. 

In considering this question, it is necessary first of all to realize 
tho enormous difference which steam has made, not merely in 
naval warfare, but iu the transport of troops ; and to this Lord 
Dunsany rightly directs his readers' attention. In former days, 
when troops bad to be sent iu sailing vessels, nothing like cer- 
tainty, or approximate certainty, with regard to time was pos- 
sible, and operations by sea were therefore in one respect much 
more hazardous and doubtful than operations by land. Now, not 
only is the position of things changed, but ft is absolutely re- 
versed. On this subject we cannot do better than quote the apt 
words in which Lord Dunsany compares operations by sea in 
former days with those which are possible now. He says :*~ 

No grout combinations such as an invasion would require, were possible 
in the days when the movements of a ftovt depended on wind and weather. 
Conld land forces even carry out any combined movements if they depended 
on wind or weather ? Would the battle of Waterloo have been ever fought 
if“ trusty old BlUcher,” instead of informing Wellington that bo might 
relv on the support of the Prussian army on the xtth of June, had made 
that support conditional on there being no change of wind, no storm, no 
calm ? 

But with steam, armies esoorted by fleets can be carried for more oar. 
tainly, more rapidly, more conveniently, by sea than by lend. In the late 
highly creditable march of Sir F. Roberts, his army covered seventeen miles 
per dev, and has been veiy deservedly lauded for that performance. Had they 
been embarked, twelve, times that distance would have been below an 
average rate, end fifteen times would have been possible. The voyage too, 
unlike the maroh, implies neither fatigue to the men or horses, nor any 
wear and tear of material. Our regiments sent to the Gspo of Good Hope 
this spring traversed the Equator and penetrated far into the f — — 
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i of 6,1000 tAfelf in less time and with infinitely 
»n would here attended e march from end to 
The march to the Cepe by land would not have 
. J territory) in e twelvemonth ! But the strangest 
'with the * Silver Streak w ie that the transport of material 
ty m ia an inenrmbnntable difficulty 1 The refutation or this fallacy is 
arpuimmlwm ad abturdum, If transport by wa be difficult, transport by 
■and is iaappeelble j therefore there osn be no future war l Any one seeing 
Sir the fine time eahip discharge's cargo, say of a,ooo tons, must have been 
astonished at the multitude of oarta and baggage animals required, and the 
enilas of mad oovered by that ainglo cargo. 

The truth of this is indisputable, and Lord Dunsany ia alao un- 
doubtedly right when he goes on to argue that an opposing army 
xrotfld have enormous difficulty in preventing the landing offerees 
from ships, as these would be covered by the tremendous fire of 
modern naral guns; and in a later part of his article he states 
in detail the advantages which an invader by sea possesses over an 
invader by land. The former, says the Admiral, must concentrate, 
and the concentration must be observed ; whereas, concentration 
by sea is extremely rapid. He must fix a base of operations, 
thereby revealing his line of attack, and be advances at the rate of 
from ten to fifteen miles a day, while steam-ships can easily cover 
240 miles in the 24 hours. In some respects Lord Dunsany has, 
We think, underrated the difficulties of an invasion from over the 
water, and we shall endeavour to point out how considerable those 
difficulties Are ; but there can be little doubt thftt An invader by 
sea would now poasess certain considerable advantages over an in- 
vader by land, and that it is absurd to look ou the 44 silver streak ” 
M giving any special immunity to this country. Ixird Dunsany might 
have strengthened his argument by pointing out that an embarkation 
is a much more safe and easy thing now than it was formerly. In 
the old days an admiral had to be careful how he anchored his 
fleet off on open coast in doubtful weather. The ships might have 
to make sail at any moment, and it was necessary to bo at some 
distance from the shore. Steam-Bhips, of course^ may be lost by a 
lee-shore if caught by a furious gale ; but for powerful war-slops, 
and great transports, the danger is comparatively very small, at least 
in summer-time, and it is not very likely that an invasion would be 
attempted in the winter. One risk, therefore, which formerly 
accompanied the landing of troops may be considered now to have 
disappeared. 

It seems clear that Lord Dunsany *s view is right, and that the 
fiiYOurite expression tlie “ silver streak ” represents a most danger- 
ous fallacy, inasmuch as an attack from the sea, which was in other 
times so difficult as to be well nigh impossible, ib now a perfectly 
feasible operation of war, and is, in some respects, loss difficult than 
sin attack by land. It is only fair to say, howover, that there is 
another side to the question, and this Lord Dunsany appears to 
overlook. Carefully as he has considered the matter^ he scarcely 
seems to see that certain of his arguments cut both w ays, and that 
some of the indisputable facts which he brings forward are as 
much in favour of the invaded as of the invader. Steam has 
immensely facilitated attack, but it has also greatly facilitated 
defence. Id the old time n foul wind or a calm might 
neutralize defence, and might make a lleet for a time utterly 
useless. Now this risk, quite as great for the invaded as for the 
invaders, no longer exists, and the time which will be necessary 
for « fleet to rench any given spot can be calculated in a 
few minutes. If the movements of one antagonist are far more 
sapid and certain, so are those of the other. A port can be much 
more effectively watched or blockaded by steamers than by sailing 
«hips; and in many ways intelligence of ad enemy’s movements, 
which formerly was obtained with great difficulty, would now be 
vapid and complete. Then we cannot but think that Lord Dunsany 
(Somewhat overrates the facilities for naval concentration as com- 
pared with the concentration of an army. It is war with France 
that he principally considers ; and we believe that it would be 
perfectly impossible to concentrate a great fleet of war-ships and 
transports in French ports with the rapidity and secresy which he 
«eems to think practicable, lie is of opinion that a French 
s&rmy corps, with all its material, could embark in forty-eight 
hours, and that four or live corps 14 might very conceivably be 
qmbarked in the ports of Toulon, Marseilles, Rochefort, L’Unent, 
Brest, and Cherbourg.” Lord DutisAny has very carefully 
letudied the question, and is no doubt right in these assur- J 
Cions; but it must be remembered that a strong squadron 
would be roquired in each of these ports to accompany 
the transports when they sailed, and it is impossible to 
suppose that the concentration of war-ships and transports 
would not be known to our commanders, and that the ports would 
not be carefully watched by English fleets. Moreover, it must 
be remembered that a squadron which is convoying transports is 
st a peculiar divad vantage if attacked at sea by an equal force. 
The officers in command of ships would have to think, not merely 
of fighting them in the most effective way, but also of protecting 
the convoy ; and the very slightest error in judgment on the part 
of any individual captain might mean the annihilation of two or 
three regiments, as but a few shots from big guns would be re- 
quired to sink a transport. The SAme difficulty would be felt by 
cue French commanders in any such great naval action as might 
be fought if a mighty concentration was successfully effected. 
Their fleet would consist of a certain number of war-ships and of a 
oertain number of unarmed ships easy to sink and crowded with 
troops. A comparatively small preponderance in force would give 
a great practical advantage to the fleet which was encumbered by 
no convoy. 

These mots we cannot but think that Laid Dunsany has over- 


looked ; but, if his arguments are to eome extent assailable on this 
account, there can be no doubt that, on the whole, they have great 
weight, and ore well worthy of what, we venture to predict, they 
will not receive, the attention of Englishmen. Steamy which 
has utterly changed naval warfare, has enormously increased the 
attacking power of an invader by sea. It has also increased the 
defensive power ; but. on the whole, the advantagesare on the aide 
of the assailant. The invasion or England by the sea, formerly 
all but hopeless, is now a perfectly possible operation of war, 
and though it must of course be Attended by great risk, this is not 
more than the risk of some military operations. The balance of 
risks, indeed, is against this country. In a great naval action the 
invader might lose a fleet and an army ; but, on the other hand, hie 
success might mean the subjugation of England. Able to anchor 
where he pleased, while our tiny army toiled after him in vain, 
the only thing the invader would have to consider would 
be the likelihood of finding torpedoes in his way, and 
it is hardly conceivable that every landing-place on .the 
south coast would be efficiently protected by these engines, 
which, moreover, can be removed or destroyed. On what 
would happen if an Army greatly exceeding our own in 
strength once landed we have no wish to speculate, and we do not 
wish to follow Lord Dunsany in his gloomy account of a probable 
advance from Pevensey Ray. This much, however, is certain. If 
such an army as one of the Great Continental Powers could 
dispatch with ease were landed in this country, the occupation of 
London, and the consequent annihilation of the whole power of 
England, might follow within a short space of time. 

It iB not a littlo curious that in this matter practical views 
based on carefully ascertained facts and figures, which cannot by 
any possibility be denied, are treated as dreams, while a feeling of 
security which is based on nothing is regarded as a proof of strong 
sense and of just contempt for visionary ideas. In reality, the 
visionaries are those who place reliance where there are no grounda 
for reliance, and whoso opinions are based on a superstition and a 
phrase. Because at one time in our history the British navy waa 
stronger than those of all the other European navies put together, it 
is thought to be comparatively powerful still, and people are content 
with the idea of safety conveyed by the words 44 a silver streak.” 
Now it ib pointed out by Lord Dunsany, and has been pointed out 
before, that the French have been twice ahoad of us, have twioe 
possessed a navy stronger than ours, and it is doubtful whether at 
the present moment their navy is not equal in strength to ours. 
Even if it be inferior, there can be small doubt that France could 
put more powerful war-ships into the Channel than we could, aa 
so many of ours must necessarily be detached ou distant service. 
Surely, then, Lord Dunsany \h right in drawing the conclusion 
that, in tho event of a war with France, there would be danger of 
a catastrophe worse than Sedan. The fancied superiority or our 
navy no longer exists, and our floot might have to encounter in the 
Channel a fleet t)f greater strength. Of what might, and very 
likely would, happen if England found herself at war with two 
naval Powers, it is scarcely necessary to speak. 

Real, however, as are the dangers of which Lord Dunsany Bpeaks, 
his article will, we fear, attract but little attention. 'When dis- 
agreeable arguments cannot he confuted or disagreeable facto 
denied, Englishmen frequently console themselves with a phrase or 
a catchword. The use of tho word 44 alarmist ” is thought sufficient 
to silence those peoplo whose unpleasant statements cannot easily 
be met in detail. Lord Dunsany has, perhaps, given some excuse 
to those who love to use this word, which is thought to answer 
everything. He has, as we have shown, overlooked some facto 
which tell against his views, and has not perhaps given sufficient 
weight to others; and, though he is undoubtedly right in the 
main, he will probably, if he receives any attention at all, be pro- 
nounced an alarmist, and therefore unworthy of attention. Aa 
alarmist he certainly is ; and a Frenchman would have been ail 
alarmist who had said during the great days of the Empire that 
the military strength of France was far below that of Germany, 
and that a war would swiftly result in French Armies being shat- 
tered, France overrun, and her capital beleaguered. Alarmists 
may sometimes be right. 


MB. FROUDE'S IDEAS OF LITERARY TRUSTEESHIP. 

T HE curiosities of literature in ancient and in modern books 
enrolled are numerous. But since the famous collection of 
them we do not know that a more remarkable addition has been 
made to the list than the correspondence between Mrs. Alexander 
Oarlyle and Mr. Froude, which was laid before the readers of the 
Times at the end of hist week and tho beginning of the present. 
We do not purpose saying much about the Reminiscences them- 
selves, which were quite sufficiently dealt with in these columns 
at the time of their appearance. The unfavourable reaction which 
they seem to have produced iq the general judgment of Mr. 
Oarlyle seems to us thoroughly irrational, but at tho same time 
thoroughly of a piece with the general instability of judgment 
on almost all points which characterize public opinion At the 
present day. That a man in extreme old age, a notorious 
sufferer from the complaint which of all complaints sours and 
warps the judgment most, having lost his principal friend and 
stay, and looking at the world in general in one of those moods 
wmoh be has Himself described as 44 sour of stomach and of 
heart,” should write (with hardly more deliberate purpose than if 
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his death was, indeed, not a little unintelligible. The matter 
was made still more difficult of comprehension by the publication 
of Mr. Carlyle's will, in which, though complete discretion was 
nominally left to bis literary executor, the expectation that con- 
siderable time would be allowed to elapse before any of these 
papers would be published, and that then only a very small 
portion of them would be found fit for publication, was ex- 
pressed so clearly that, to any ordinary person, it would have 
had the force of a command. Mr. Froude's conduct then became 
doubly curious. He had published wbat most people would not 
have published at all except in pursuance of a stringent and ex- 

£ licit mandate for its publication, and he hod published it directly 
i the teeth, as it seemed, of a recommendation not to do so 
which was almost equivalent to a mandate. This was how the 
matter stood when Mrs. Alexander Carlyle’s first letter appeared 
in the Times of Thursday week. It iB scarcely too much to say 
that this letter must have made wonder give place to indig- 
nation in most people's minds. Mr. Carlyle's niece had not, it 
appears, seen the Jane Welsh Carlyle note-book, though she hod 
constantly heard her uncle speak of it. Her first actual sight of it 
took place last week, when Mr. Froude sent her back the manuscript. 
At the end thereof sho found a note in her uncle's handwriting 
which may be thus summarized in the very words of the original : — 
“ I mean to burn this, but cannot make up my mind. It may 
interest friends who come to it with worthy, not unworthy, curi- 
osity. I solemnly forbid them, one and all, to publish it ns it 
stands hero. 1 warn them that no part of it is fit for printing 
without editing, and that nine-tenths cannot even be edited by 
any one save myself." It is, of course, impossible to imagine a 
more solemn prohibition than this. For Hying in the face of it, 
Mr. Froude, it seems, alleged subsequent oral communications, 
though how vngue theso must have been is shown by his own 
remarks, that Mr. Carlyle “ wished it to be published, though he 
would not order it.” Therefore, on the face of this first letter, the 
matter stood thus. Here was a moot definite prohibition acknow- 
ledged never to have been reversed by a subsequent order. Mr. 
Froude is convinced that Mr. Carlyle did not mean his prohi- 
bition ; Mrs. OArlyle, that he did. So much for document number 
one. Document number two is Mr. Froude's reply, a reply not 
calculated to remove the impression created by Mrs. Carlyle’s 
letter. Mr. Froude assumes in it the mysterious “I could an if 
I would ” air which is, perhaps, not very infrequent in such cases. 
His task is very difficult; ho did not Bcek it; he iB very 
reluctant to give further explanations ; he would gladly 
bo spared the necessity of explanation. All which, of course, 
comes to simply nothing. The only positive facts and tangible 
statements in the letter are, that ten years ago Mr. CArlylo 
insisted that nothing should be published for ten years (as he 
was then a man of seventy-six, the meaning of this ought to be 
clear enough), and that ho never said anything more about it, 
except in his will, where, as has been said, though the exercise 
of Mr. Froude's discretion is formally permitted, it iB conditioned 
in a very striking manner. Naturally Mrs. Carlyle did not leave 
the matter in this state. She wrote again, inviting Mr. Froude 
to explain his mysterious allusions and innuendoes, giving a quota- 
tion from a curiously petulant letter which he had written to her 
almost immediately after her uncle's death, and finally challeng- 
ing him to surrender the whole collection of Carlyle papers, to be 
decided upon by a jury of three friends, in accordance with the 
terms of the will, if tho task of editing was so irksome to him. 
Mr. Froude's reply is in a very dilferent tone to his first letter. 
He is not at all mysterious now. The memoir of Jane Welsh 
Carlyle and Mr. Carlyle's letters are his personal property, And he 
is going to do with them exactly what he pleases. As fdr the 
rest, he is quite willing to restore them ; they are a great nuisance 
to him ; he has reason to complain of the position in which he 
is placed with regard to them ; nobody Bent nim a proper iqven- 
tory ; he was told that the more he burnt of them the better. 
But Mrs. Carlyle may have them all if she likes, and Mr. Froude 
will take no further notice of anything said about the troublesome 
things. 

We have no desire to be hard on Mr. Froude. He has done a 
good deal of service to English literature and English history in 
nis time, and he has sometimes been attacked with perhaps rather 
more severity than the case required. His worst fault has always 
appeared to careful critics to be a kind of mental inaccuracy or 
haziness which has occasionally produced awkward slips. We 
must say that in this correspondence this particular feature appears 
very strongly, though in a new form. The questionable character 
of Mr. Froude’s conduct, as shown by his publication of the 
Reminiscences and by his correspondence with Mm. Carlyle, is 
twofold. In the first place, he has done a thing which wob doubt- 
fully judicious it' it was authorized ; in the second, he has done a 
thing which he apparently finds it impossible to prove was ever 
authorized at all. Mrs. Alexander Carlyle has produced a clear 
and categorical statement of her uncle’s forbidding the publication, 
gnd Mr. Froude himself admits that no order reversing that prohi- 
bition ever came from Mr. Carlyle even orally. All he can aay » that 
hd was to use his own discretion about it. It is clear that, muting 
his facts, his discretion remains on trial ; it is not sc dear that 
We have any right to grant his facts. But whether this be so 
or no, it ife difficult to find words within the limits of courteous 
expression to describe tho general tone of Mr. Froude's two letters 
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might very conceivably have affected hie determination, was- 
yet unammged, if not unperused. On the contrary, he msleaa 
petulant complaints of the inconvenience td which he hah 
been put, and— still worse— indulges in mysterious hints that,* 
if he is pressed, something very terrible will happen. It Is not 


tation, or the happiness of unknown third parties concerned In 
unpublished documents, is threatened in this mysterious dagger- 
end-domino fashion. But it is clear that the thing is in execrable 
taste: while the allusion to tho letters and memoir bring Mr. 
Froude’s own property is hardly better. Legally, he may be 
right ; morally, documents of this sort cannot possibly pass into 
the hands of an outsider without si certain lien upon them re- 
maining to those who are interested by blood, by affection, and 
by long association with the persons originally concerned. 

On the whole, it must be BAid that Mr. Froude has been wrong 1 
either in breaking silence at all, or else in shutting his mouth after 
these very unsatisfactory utterances. Mrs. Alexander Oarlyle’fr 
letter was not only a very natural one, but it was not in the least 
offensive in tone ; it told the readers of the Reminiscence* what 
they had a right to know (and what, we may add, if it had been 
read before the book, might have induced some readers with old- 
fashioned ideas of honour to leave that book unread); it given 
Mr. Froude’s excuse fairly enough— indeed, it gives that excuse a 
good deal more straightforwardly than the person direotly con- 
cerned has given it’ over his own signature. It did not even de- 
mand a further explanation, though it invites it, as most assuredly 
the writer had a right to do. How Mr. Froude meets this pro- 
ceeding we have seen. Insinuation, complaint, roundabout asser- 
tion, and but one plain statement of fact — the statement that ha- 
has done, and means to do, what he likes with his own. The 
whole attitude is as little like that which might be supposed to be- 
bocoming in a reverent keeper of a precious deposit as any that 
can well bo imagined. The original publication of the Remi- 
niscences was, beyond all question, an error in judgment and taste. 
It could only have been iustigated by a willingness to satisfy the- 
kind of curiosity which Mr. Carlyle himself has distinctly stigmatized 
as unworthy, and not to be gratified. The haste with whioh it 
was accomplished deprives the guilty party of any remnant of 
excuse which he might have had if, observing proportionately the* 
restriction which ho acknowledges to have been laid on him, even 
when the positive prohibition was taken off', and which he broke 
in the Bpint, if he kept it in the letter, he had waited for a certain 
term of yeara to elapse. But, having done this, there could be no 
possible necessity for him to adopt the attitude which he has sub- 
sequently adopted. His proper course evidently was to say , " I 
am very sorry if I have hurt any one’s feelings ; I have acted to- 
the best of my judgment, ana to that judgment I adhere." 
Instead of this, according to a habit veiy common with children 
and women, but supposed by the arrogance of xnan to be rare in 
full-grown and tolerably intelligent specimens of the sex which 
fights and counsols, he raises counter-accusations, tries to create a 
kind of cuttle-fish screen of dftrk insinuation, under cover of which 
he may get off, and finally, while refusing to give up his property,, 
offers to throw up the really important task of co-ordinating toe whole 
mass of Oarlyle documents into a regular and complete biography. 
For this last act, ungracious as it is, there is perhaps some reason 


for being thankful to him, and it is sincerely to be hoped that Mrs. 
Alexander Carlyle will accept the offer. In mere literary faculty 
Mr. Froude is, indeed, an expert ; but if this realm does not quite 
hottl five hundred as good as he, it holds a quite sufficient 
number. In every other qualification for the work, except the 
personal intimacy of which he has made such unfortunate use, he 
would appear to be wholly deficient. Besides, be has already 


earned Shakapeare’s curse quite sufficiently, and perhaps a little of 
it has come upon him already in the remarkably sorry figure he 
cuts in this present dispute. M His bishopric let another taka 
will probably be the cry not merely of every admirer of the mat 
man of letters whom we have lost, but also of every lover of fair 
play and good taste in matters literary. 


THE LAST PUBLIC DECLARATION OP LEO XIIL 

rflHE Pope replied the other day to an address, presented to 
Jt him with great ceremony in the Oonsistorial Hall of the 
Vatican, by a deputation from various Catholic societies in Roma 
united under the name otFederazume Riant delta Society CmcUche 
di Romo. His discourse was not indeed cm Encyeliccd or an 
Allocution, in the technical sense of the terms. But considering 


persons, 1 


carefully informed ! 
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tatter of sentimental regrot in a sodetywhere it has ceased to 
splat. 

t ’.Qurwriter in Blackwood does not. exactly commit himself to 
the' opinion -that our manners are worse for the abolition of 
duelling/ bat he Seems to- hold that there ie something in it, and 
to think more than he says; All the evidence appears to us to 
show that -when arms were habitually worn and used on slight 
provocation manners were not only more violent than they now 
are, butcoereer, meaner/and worse in every way. Very moderate 
^•eqwmtanoe with seventeenth or eighteenth century literature will 
show 'any one who doubts this thatchings to us incredible were 
thought venial, if not innocent, in a gentleman. The best that 
Can be said for the so-called law of honour is that, ns supple- 
menting in not unimportant particulars a low standard of morality, 
it was better than nothing. At the same time it was in some 
respects positively immoral ; and it is questionable whether alt 
conventional standards of conduct limited to special cliques and 
classes do not by the mere fact of throwing common morality into 
the background produce more harm than good. In this sense, 
both* as regards the duel, and as regards the code of honour asso- 
ciated with it, we take it for the better opinion that the decline of 
the sword has been an unmixed benefit to society. The panegyrist 
or mourner in Blachxoood , we hardly know which to call him, 
makes one remark which is quite true, and worked out by him 
with iust insight into human nature. It is that the relative in- 
significance of hand-to-hand fighting in modern warfare has 
wrought a revolution in military valour. Tho sold ier of to-day does 
not want the muscular courage of the actively fighting animal, or 
rather he wants that And much more. lie must endure waiti tig and 
being shot at by an enemy he cannot see ; lie must possess tho cool 
nervous fortitude not to be disturbed by this — u gun-courage,” as 
the essayist calls it. Aud our essayist, to do him justice, frankly 
admits that this kind of courage is the higher. Hut when he com- 
plains that in the discipline of modern armies individuality is lost, 
we think he is at his paradoxes again ; for it is certain that tho 
. effect of long-rauge tire and breechloaders, and tho tactical methods 
thereby made necessary, has been not to diminish but to increase 
the demand on the enterprise and individual intelligence of all 
ranks down to the private. The regret is another form of the old 
illusion about the age of chivalry. We think of the pump and 
prowess of the leaders, and forget the undistinguished wretchedness 
of the common sort. What is highest in modern allairs does not 
look so lofty, because what is below is no longer so mean. The 
most fantastic of all our author’s laments is that which he puts 
first. 4i Steel has ceased to be a gentleman,” ho Hays, because 
there are steel rails and steel-built ships. Perhaps the millennium, 
if it came upon us, would be felt as a degradation by a strictly 
orthodox swordsman ; otherwise we do not Bee why steamships and 
girders are a more unworthy form for the noble motul to take than 
ploughshares or pruning-hooks. 


having undergone the goaty. latawtyMtd? 


THE MONETARY CONFERENCE. j 

•YI 1 I 1 E proceedings of the International Monotary Conference | 
A have already brought out very clonrly the difficulties of the j 
task undertaken *by France and the United States. As those two ; 
Powers called the Oonferenco together, it was to be expected that 
they should havo a programme ready prepared to submit to the 
delegates ; and it would seem, in fact, that they had ; for, with 
the invitation sent out to the several Powers was a statement of 
reasons for the adoption of bimetallism which wanted nothing in ( > 
clearness and definiteness. But the statement was instantly 
objected to by our own Government, and, it is understood, by 
Germany also ; bo that at the very outset it seemed as if the 
. mere proposal of bimetallism would prevent tho meeting of the 

• Conference. The obstacle was removed. But, wheb at last the 
Relegates came together, a Committee was formed to draw up a 
programme; and the representatives of France, the United 
•States, and Holland each brought forward a plan. Those of the 
two former were again set aside, and that, of the Dutch delegate 
was accepted. So far this does not seem very favourable to 
the object for which the Conference was called together. Still 
it must be admitted that M. Vrolik, the Dutch delegate, is a bi- 
metallist, and that his programme sufficiently accords with the 
intentions of France and the United States. It has this superiority 
also over the paper submitted by M. Cernuschi, that it is prac- 
tical and to the point, whereas M. Oernuschi’s was better adapted 
for a mere academic discussion. M. Vrolik proposes to discuss the 
causes of the oscillations in the value of silver which have 
ooourred of late years ; how far the oscillations have been injurious 
tO'COmmexce and the general prosperity, and how far it is desir- 
able to establish a fixed ratio of value between the two metals. 

* Assuming it to be desirable to establish such fixed ratio, he then 
proposhs to .discuss whether a large group of States by common 

. agreement can give the fixity desired; and, if they can, what 
mpaniiten should be taken to attain to it ; and, lastly, if bimetal- 
lksft ia adopted* what should be the ratio between gold and silver. 
XUty<as*efo have said, is at least a* definite and businesslike pro-, 
which admits, too, of the full discussion of all the quee- 
Soal that it is 0000**17 to raise in the Conference. 
y;Hofc file Bloat important and the most significant event since the 
Cbmidsaeo metis the declaration by Baron Thielmann, 4 ha senior 


Ctyd&tfsaeo aeti* the declaration by Baron Thielmann,4ha senior 
ife pMAth from Germany, of the intentions of the German Govern- 
ment in this matter. Baron Thielinann stated that Germany, 


rwauflm* net ween Uesmtny. ana Ji«giawi‘ate so sios 
German Government thinks it desirabbutd m a in ta i n * 4h*«n*gg*i 
standards ofi value aa .prevails ini England** oBnt, 4 b** Gaomlui 
Government is very anxious to rehabilitate silver** Naturadydtii 
so, f on the German Government has still a. feqpaimotart eta&W 
to dispose cdj and slh. prudent venders tdtaure .46 union their «wrfc‘ 
market -Them are various estimates of the amount of/ailve&etill 
in circulation !i&< Germany, ranging^froiu 17 millions starting.** 
about 25 millions sterling; and, ir the existing system :k,*o be 
carried out in its entirety, fire greater part of ihkmasscf metal 
must be * sold. • Naturally, therefore, the Gasman Go vea q w e nty 
thrifty as it is, desires to rehabilitate silver, or y in other ftordtytOQBt 
as good a price as possible for its wares.* It is aimona^ceiiaeqnemyi 
to encourage France and the United States, and the>iaaaUer natioas 
represented at the; Conference, to adopt. bimetaHiem/ though^ 
no means disposed to do so itself; and by way of iadtacementrat 
makes certain otters to France and theuJ ukea; States. Thefirgt 
and the most important of these is wn engagement noteto sell. *ajr 
more silver for a number of years, to be . afterwards determined 
between the parties. At first sight this seems e considerable point 
gained, but in reality it amounts to nothing* For the past twe 
years the German Government has been compelled tp suspend the 
Bales of silver, because it -found that K was losing too much 
by breaking down the market. If it were to begin to sell again, 
the price would instantly drop, and it would have onoe more to 
discontinue. It may be objected that, if the United States, France, 
and the other nations of tho Batin Union wore to resume the un- 
limited coinage of silver, the price would not drop again, 
and Germany might be able to sell her silver without mate^ 
rial loss. But that is very doubtful, and, at any rate, it is 
not to be supposed that France and tho other nations of the 
Latin Union would allow the unlimited coinage of the metal now 
any more thau in 1875, if Germany were to begin to Bell. On the 
contrary, tho otter is vouchsafed os an inducement to them ta allow 
unlimited coinage. G erraany, moreover, docs not undertake that she 
will never again sell silver. She will only continue the suspension 
of tho sules lor a time to bo agreed upon, and after that time she will 
furthor covenant to sell barely bo muck hh will not break down the 
market. In other words, with a careful eye to its own interest, tho 
German Govern men t will ouly sell as much os it will find profit- 
able to sell, wbicli is not a very great concession to the proposed 
Bimetallic Union. But, furthermore, the German Government 
oilers, if France and the United States will adopt bimetallism, 
that it will call in and cancel all the 5-mark gold pieces and 
Treasury notes, and will issue in their stead silver coins. Baron 
Thielmann stated that the amount of thebe gold pieces and 
Treasury notes is about 3 $ millioiiB sterling, bo that in reality this 
is the only concession which Germany proposes to make to France 
and tbe llnited States. If they will open their mints to the un- 
limited coinage of silver, she will increase her own coinago of it by 
3$ millions sterling, which will still leave from 14 to 21 millions 
sterling of the metal to be Hold, assuming that the usual estimates 
are correct. According to the Oensus just taken, it seems that 
about 1 J million sterling of silver in the form of additional sub- 
sidiary coins will have to be issued, and this will bring down the 
amount to be sold, supposing the offer made at the Conference 
to bo accepted, to from 12 to 19 millions sterling. Of this latter 
amount, as we have said, Germany undertakes to sell none for a 
definite number of years, and to sell only so much as will be found 
not to flood tbe market in subsequent years. But still the proposed 
Bimetallic Union will have to reckon with the resumption of sales. 
In other words, the German silver will oontinue to hang over the 
markets. 

Furthermore, Germany will agree to the prohibition by tbe pro* 
posed Union of the acceptance by their, mints of thalers for xm 
coinage. That is to say, if German silver is to be sent to France* 
the United States, or their monetary allies for coinage, that silver 
must first be melted down, which will no doubt add a little to the 
cost — or, to put it ih another way, subtract .a little from the 
profits of the holders of tbe silver — but certainly will not pre- 
vent the exportation of silver which is not needed in Germany 
to the bimetallic countries. We cannot world er, then, that* 
this proposal of Germany should be regarded in the Oonitat 
ence as unsatisfactory, and it would seem to be fatal to, the 
objects for which the Conference was called together. France. 1 
the United States, and their monetary allies might have adopted 
bimetallism without the calling together of a conference, if they 
had chosen. As they were un willing to do so, we must suppose 
that they thought it necessary to get the adhesion -of Engtanaadd 
Germany. But England, fronTthe first* stated that she would nob 
change her monetary system, and Germany hae now eaidas/mhoh.' 
With regard to England, indeed, the representative, of India de- 
clared that the Indian Government would be most willing to re* 
habilitate silver, which* we believe, meane that the Indian Govern* 
mont would givaany pledge required that no change should bo 
made in the Indian monetary system. But, asit waseeitafebafese*. 
hand that no ohangeiain tended, or can be Avoided, bydnditytfhaty 
too, is of as little ; value as the offer made by Germany/ rlnatav& 
France and the United&tates have todme thejeot, which they Qpgbtf 
tohave understood beforehand, that neither England per Germany 
will adopt bimetallism* It remains to be mm whet heerfcw 
and the United Slate** having fully realised tWs* wulnowedOpt! 
bimetallism themselves. 80 for as the United States are oon- 
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oftHBvd wh seevio 'vufiStient-reitasm ^fot doing *o< ■' As »grt*t 'pwo- 
d^erof^v$r,n6doabt, the United ' Stater have an interest in 
ittftatt ty&e prteeeftbe metal. Bdt, nfter fdVt&e afive* pro* 
dbMdainmU eomparedwith aiany^thor articles *efc ported. 1 • And 
it ^Mfipboi ddubted; therefore, whether the Amerksarf people Will ‘ 
consent to the ffee coinage of«ilver,Vmce the restricted amount 
ifcMfeoinod oawaotbe' got into emulation: J -France, on the other 
famft* has-ttn interest in returnrofc to the free ebitiageof silver. * 
She that hUbwed t bp much of her goldtobe drained' away, that 
itrvtfttpost hfernwchr to mcorer it, while* such a maes of silver 
Herddla indsfaertvauitonf the fiankdf France;^ that it vtould he >tery 
oolftly ind#ed to demonetise that metal; Still France will not like 
togive «J> goMT*todv!» the Bank' of* France is 'preparing to issue | 
ao Mtan cftootes; it fo clear that every effort will bo made to 
maintain the* "existing state ttfthiogs. » 
r®he -inoet^thmbife * incident oftbto (kmferenoe, and the leant i 
encouraging for 'the bimetallists; is 'the proposal made by M. 
Gernuscmthslt the conn tries 'which have profited by buying silver 
ob6ap should^ rtbeup Germany for her losses in the s ale of tbo 
metal) onthe^cenditW that Germany adopts bimetal lism. The 
pvopoad is m utterly rropmrtricH ble, that one can only wonder 
how it could ta -put forward* by a person occupying the position 
of Re pres e n tative of France at f an ^international Conference. M. 
Gernusdhi must • have little hope that his pet. panacea will be 
adopted when die makes such a suggestion, ami ho must have 
little knowledge of men or affairs to suppose that tlio suggestion 
would for a moment be listened to. Tie actually moved, however, 
for statistics of the purchases and sales of gold stud silver since 
1874, for the purpose of showing the profit made and the loss 
suffered by eaeh country in the interval, these statistics to servo as 
the basis for the assessment of the contributions to be made by tbo 
several countries in relief of Germany. The proposal was referred 
to the several Governments, and we may nssumo that no more will 
be heard of it. It has, however, very seriously discouraged the 
bimetallists in this country, who feel their cause compromised and 
made ridiculous by a proposal so injudicious mid so impracticable. 

Probably the incident will do morn to open the eyes of those 
who have been led away' by the bimetallist, agitation than any 
amount of calm reasoning. M. Oernuschi 1ms been the soul of the 
agitation; and, when ho convicts himself of such egregious want 
of judgment) he gives cause to his followers to reconsider their 
opinions. The incident, too, serves to show how far an enthusiast 
can be carried away by his hobby. He actually appears to have 
persuaded himself that it U worth the while, not alone of rich 
countries like England, France, and the United States, but also of 
a country like India, with 11 vast population always on the verge 
of famine, to buy tho consent of Germany to bimetallism. 


THE OPERAS. 

T HIS year the opera season has begun much later than usual, 
and, to judge by the prospectuses of the two houses, most 
interest will 00 felt in the doings at Go vent Garden. Not only is 
Mr. Mapleson much later in opening his theatre than Mr. Gye, 
but hie programme is almost timid in its modesty. Ho does not 
propose to produce any new work, being apparently content with 
the success of Boito's MeJUtophele produced last season. He 
also has had the great misfortune to lose the services of Mme. 
Trebelli, who has gone to the other house. Mr. Mapleson ’s loss 
may turn out to be the public’s gain, for already there are indica- 
tions of a friendly artistic rivalry between this groat artist and 
Mme. Soalchi, both singers having already surpassed themselves in 
familiar parts. Mr. Gye is more ambitious. In addition to a 
fair number of now singers, many of whom already have con- 
siderable reputation in other countries, he proposes to perform a 
few works mew in England, amongst them Rubinstein's Dcmonio. 
Signor Vianesi is no longer conductor : hut the valuable services 
of Signer Bevignani have been retained ; and, as the -management 
of Oovent Garden find some advantage in the system of two 
conductors to overbalance its well-known disadvantages, he 
divides the work with M. Dupont, the celebrated conductor of 
the-Thd&tre de la Monnaie at Brussels. The earlier performances 
at Her Majesty’s we propose to notice Uter in the season. 

Mr. Gye, as usual, has made all haste in bringing his new 
singers before the public. The first night of the season Mile, de 
Kcexkd, a M dramatic soprano,” and M. Vergnet, a tenor, appeared 
aa Aida and 1 Rhadames in Verdi’s last opera. Mile, de Keazkd, 
though undoubtedly a , good singer, we fear will not satisfy the 
English public in the position which she seeks to hold. Sho has 
a> powerful voice ; but gives the impression of a low mezzo- 
soprano who has imprudenUy> forced her voice up so as to become 
of - cultivating the lower register, and so fitting 
henwif fbvf contralto music. Of her acting it is difficult to judge \ 
for Aid part in whioh a very fine actresB might make a 
great affect) but if it • be played by any one not possessing the 
hjgbest powers,! t woks to insignificance, Illness has prevented 
idle, de Heschl from appearing since, so that we should reserve 
our judgment as to her dramatic powers until we have seen her in 
some put not eo entirely beyond the r grasp of even an ordinarily 
good actress. 

olL.VwMt has a pleasant voice, and <sings well, though his 
vuoaHsrafoi*' spetiedby the ***** itremeioj he is net without 
immmM eausKoai feelipjg, butfenevally mistakes sentimentelsty dor 
tenderness* He is obviously accustomed to being on the stage ; 
but we cannot give him any higher praise as an actor. The rest 


61 the cast oalls for no special notice. Musically) the whole per* 
formance was excellent, Doth band, and chorus showing traces of . 
rehearsal, whilst Signor Bevign&nVs great power of command r 
filled up All ‘details. We regretted to notice, bowever, 4 hat ha-has ) 
tot had the Courage to abandon the traditional violent 'aeoekrando , 
at thread of the march, which to our mind is as inartistic* us 
Signer Taglittfiro’s magical scenic effect in the first- act of Ftnut* * ' 

A few nights inter Ouglieltno Tell was revived for the; Mbut ef : 
Signor M ierzwinsky in the part of Arnoldo.He has a voice of extra* ■ 
ordinary power ana volume, with far more of the true tenor quality " 
than is usually to be found in robust tenors. Unfortunately — perhaps > 
misled by the great size of Oovont Garden Theatre — he pets*- * 
tenfcly forced his- voice, and thus spoilt* its quality. He is * very 1 
good vocalist, and can sing entirely without the terrible tremolo, * 
bis sustained notes being as steady as those of a wind instrument. " 
lie* has but one serious defect as a singer ; in almost all impas- •' 
sioned passages eaeh breath is marked by an audible sob ; he haB - 
obviously devoted milch careful study to the art of - acting, but -as • 
the dramatic feeling which he shows in his singing does not oome ' 
to his Iwlp in his acting, the effect of his well-executed, graceful, 
but utterly meaningless gestures is more grotesque than tmpres- ' 
sive ; however, such a voice and such good singing are likely to 
make him a favourite with the public. 

M. Dupont conducted, and showed at once that we bad gained 
a conductor, and not a mere time-beater. lie is very undemon- 
strative, but on this occasion had a perfect command of his band 
and chorus, whilo bis reading of the music was intelligent and 
artistic. Above all, he understands the art of accompanying the 
voices, for which tin’s first, and only specimen of Rossini's latest 
operatic style is a very good test ; for here the composer has broken 
iiwh v from the traditions of the contemporary Italian school, and 
•has entirely discarded the tJ big guitar.” M. Dupont hit the happy 
moan, and gave duo importance to the orchestral parts, but always 
allowed the voices to dominate. Tho general cast of the opera 
hardly calls for notice, but we may mention that Mile. Velmi, 
who sang Jemmy, though evidently nearly paralysed by nervous- 
ness, showed such gieiit signs of promise that we shall watch her 
career with much interest. Tho band of men dancers and panto- 
mimislB who have been introduced in this theatre did their best 
to save the crowded scenes from the effects of the so-called stage 
management, and two of them showed real genius in the way m 
which they “ loaded Toll with chains, ’’and afterwards induced the 
audience to believe that Tell was struggling violently with them, 
in spite of the fact that Signor Uotogni, who played the part, 
never moved or did anything. 

Tho next new singer whom we have to mention is Signor Santa 
A tli ns, who made his first appearance ns Itigoletto. Ho had the 
advantage of playing with Mme. Albani, whoso Gildn was, if pos- 
sible, more excellent than in former seasons; whilst her voice, 
which was in excellent order, seems to have gained in roundness 
and sympathy of quality. Signor Smite Athoa has a fine voice, 
Bings well, and is an actor; but his performance was one very' 
trying to a critic. We should bo inclined to say that the part 
has seldom been so well acted, and that probably no singer ever so 
completely failed to make any effect in the stronger situations. 
Why this should have boon so almost, defies analysis and explana- 
tion. FuuBt was given for Mmo. Trebelli's first appearance at 
Oovent Garden this season ; and of course there was* a full house 
to hear the wonderful music of this great and poetic work, which 
wo in England have so taken to our hearts that, were an English 
writer to venture to treat it in the spirit of a recent writer in the* 
Revue ties Deux Monties who speaks of the score as a, partition telle 
• quelle , he would raise a storm of indignation from the whole 
music-loving world. To begin with, we may say that M. Vergnet 1 
sang Faust, and, as tho music gave him more opportuni- 
ties for showing his tendoncy to weak sentimentality, nis per- 
formance was even less pleasing than his former one. Mme. Albani' 
was Marguerite. The interest of tho evening, however, was in Mme.‘ 
Trebelli’s performance, and never, perhaps, has the music been 
sung os she then sang it, even by herself. M. Dupont tried bald 
to make a good general performance ; but both bAnd and chorus' 
were coatso and deficient in sharpness of attack. The third act 1 
was performed as* written — the chamber soeno being restored, the* 
cathedral scene following played outside tho cathedral ; the act 
ending with the death of Valentine, in which Signor Santo Atbos 
made a great effect, after having played the whole port thoroughly 
well. This sacrificing of a mechanical effect to the dramatic inte- 
rest of the opera is a good sign, and may perhaps be the first step 
towards abolishing the effect in the first act,* which always makes 
us think that we are in a country town, hall, seeing the perform- 
ance of- some travelling troupe of “ Ghost Illusionists.” 

Lee Huguenots , after having been announced and withdrawn in 
consequence of Mile, do ileszkd’s illnesa,- was given on Monday 
night, Mme. Fursch-Modier singing Valentine instead of Mile. . 
de Keszkd, who was still unable to appear. Mmo< Fursch-Madier 
showed herself to be a dramatic soprano of far higher abilities 
than most of the artists who have come to England to try 
to fill up the place loft vacant by the loss of Mme. Tietjcns. 
Mme. Sembrioh made a great success as Margherita di Valois, 
not only showing her great vocal skill, but* playing the part well. 
Signor Mierswinsky sang Raoul, and though he did not force his 
voice as much aa he did in Arnaldo, the sobbing broathiug was as 
atrongly marked as before. M. Gresse, a newcomer, sang Mareollo, 
but) in ouP opinion, did not differ much from others whom wc 
have heard in tho part before. The performance under Signer 
Bevignani was extremely good. 
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Mr. Sims Iteeves's farewell concerts in oratorio began on 
the' 4th lost, with a performance of Judn$ Maccdbceu s. U must 
be as mat a source of gratification to the gifted artist to see the 
crowded audiences which always greet him when he is announced 
to sing, as it is a proof of the just appreciation that the English 
public have of the merits of so distinguished a singer. It was with 
no little regret, although the circumstance might well liave been 
looked for after the east winds which prevailed during the end of 
last month and the beginning of this, that the audience learned 
that Mr. Sims Reeves was suffering from a sore throat. In spite 
of this, however, he appeared, and was greeted with such applause 
as be alone can command. The cast was exceptionally strong, 
including, as it did. not only the great tenor, but such artists as 
Mmo. Christine Nilsson, Mme. Trebelli, and Mr. Santley, with the 
co-operation of Miss Annie Sinclair, Miss lloare, and Mr. T. 
Hanson. Written in 1746, it is said in commemoration of the 
Duke of Cumberland's victory at Culloden, Judas Maccahteus 
in its entirety in not so often heard as some of Handel’s other 
masterpieces, although the work contains some of the master's 
most vigorous writing. Mine. Nilsson’s Tendering of “ 1 'ious 
oigies/' 44 O Liberty," and “From mighty kings" was superb; 
and Mr. Santley s 44 Arm, arm, yo bravo ! " and 4 ‘ The I^ord 
worketh wonders," were given with the full resources of Mr. 
Santley'a art ; whilst “ Call forth Thy powers,” which, with the 
accompanied recitative, 44 So will’d my father,” and the short 
44 Haste we, brethren,” were the only numbers ho took part in. 
Mr. Sims Reeves showed that he still retained ull the Artistic 
power that has made him so famous, and that the great disud- 
vnntsge of indisposition under which he laboured, notwithstand- 
ing, he was still facile jmneepe among English tenors. 

At the second concert at the Albert Hall, which included the 
first and second parts of Ilaydns Croatian and Mendelssohns 
Lohtpaumj, Mr. Sims Reeves was unfortunately uunblo to attend, 
owing to his being confined to his room with neuralgia. It is 
unnecessary to say that the disappointment to the public was groat ; 
and we venture to suggest, that, should Mr. Sims Reeves be in- 
disposed by the lime of tho next concert, the managers might 
give notico of the fact a little sooner, and thereby give those 
whose desire it was to hear the great artist some chance 
of postponing their visit. To take your seat nt the concert, and 
find a civil notice that the principal artist is not going to sing, is 
not at any time calculated to put you in a good humour, whilst u 
notico in the papers twelve hours before would at lonst have pre- 
pared you for disappointment. With such artists, however, as 
Mmo. Albani, Miss Anna Williams, and Messrs. Lloyd and Santley, 
the concert could* not but be a success, and this was further assured 
by the admirable singing of the choir and playing of the orchestra 
under Mr. Bnrnby. 

The first Richter Concert took place on Monday last. Wo have 
before pointed out the extraordinary excellence of Ilerr Richter’s 
powers as a conductor, and can only Tciterate our opinion that as 
et we have never seen one who has so complete a mastery over 
iis orchestra, and so remarkable a faculty of interpreting the works 
of the composers with whom he denis as he has. The programme 
included Wagner's “ Iluldigungs Marsch,” which, although we 
have heard it several times before, never struck us as much as on 
this occasion ; a Concerto by Bach in E Minor ; the overture to 
Oberon t by Weber; aud, ns the second part, Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony. The Bach Concerto lias a history, according to the 
author of the analytical programme. The autograph copy of an 
unknown Sonata, by Bach, was discovered in Dresden and was 
sent to Herr Joseph Ilellmesberger, of Vienna, who lidded a five- 
part accompaniment for strings, in which form it was played on 
Monday. Aftor a very characteristic Allegro in moto perpetno , 
which is played fortissimo throughout, follows a most lovely 
Adagio in Bach's happiest stylo ; and the Concerto, if it may ho be 
called, ends with a Cigue full of the most stately vivacity, if one 
may coin a term. Tho excellence of the training of the orchestra 
was especially noticeable iu the performance of this work from tho 
admirable expressions of light and shude with which it over- 
flowed. Tiro Ninth Symphony — the performance of which last 
year created such an impression— it is sufficient to say was ren- 
dered, if possible, in a finer manner than at that time. 


I 


OTHELLO AT THE LYCEUM. 

A DOUBLE, or more than a double, interest attached to the 
representations given at the Lyceum this week with Mr. 
Irving as the Moor and Mr. Edwin 'Booth as the Ancient. Be- 
sides the natural curiosity to see the two great actors exchanging 
parts, and to eco Mr. Booth’s Iago in more favourable circum- 
stances than had before been possible, there was as a matter of 
course much eagerness to see what change five years had worked 
in If*. Irving's treatment of the part of Othello. It is needless to 
recall ifi detail certain faults which were apparent in the actor's 
first undertaking of the character, but it is well to say that the 
difference between the two performances may have fairly astonished 
©ven those who were best aware of the amount of study given to 
the second attempt. Indeed, the present performance of Othello 
marks more dearly than anything else could well do tlm amount of 
thought and pftinswbich Mr. Irving must constantly devwetoh»art. 
Among the many commentators on the much-discussed character 


of Othello, not the least instructed or qualified was the mat 
Dumas, the father, not the son; and as Mr. Irving's idea' of the 
character answers somewhat closely to a good deal of what Dumas 
wrote, it may be worth while to quote it 44 Pourmoi, c* qul 
doraine dans la splendide creation du More, c*est le calme' et 
la force itipandus sur tout le personnage. Quand il est calme et 
se repose e’est Ala mantere du lion : A guisa di lean, quando $i 
posa, comme dit Dante." Then be goes on to dwell upon the dig- 
nity and self-restraint of “ Keep up your bright swords," and of 
the following speech to Brabantio, and says, 44 Vous le voyez : U 
est difficile d’etre plus doux et plus fort en mdme temps." Again, 
of the following passage ‘ 44 What if I do obey P * &c., he 
remarks, with equal truth, 41 Vous le voyez, toujours la mdme 
sdrdnitd, & part cette ldgfcre ironie qui crispe la tovre du More." 
Thus far Mr. Irving's interpretation coincides as nearly as possible 
with Dumas's observations. What Dumas, while dwelling upon- 
the calme , the douceur , the eSrintU of the speech to the Senate 
did not tftke into account was the fine effect which Mr. Irving 
introduces into the end of this well-known address when he 
gradually departs from the Bomewhat formal dignity and reticence 
of the opening, not iuto loudness or violence, but into a poetical 
exaltation caused by tho memories of his courtship which he is 
recounting. There is nothing in it the least unbecoming either 
his own dignity or that of the august personages he addresses; it is 
a natural and noble forgetfulness of the moment which seems 
to fit the noble, loving nature of the Moorish general. The 
delivery of the last lines of the speech by Mr. Irving 
threw a light upon the expectations and attitude of his 
audience in front, which led us to think that we might have done a 
slight injustice to Mr. Booth's rendering of the same passage. So 
fur ns it was possible to judge, Mr. Irving did not Beeut anxious to 
innko a " point " at u I loved her that slio did pity them,” but the 
applause which instantly followed the words obliged him to pause 
between this and tho line (< This only is the witchcraft I have 
used,” which ho gave with just the 44 logftro ironie" which it seems 
to us to demand. 

Thus fur Mr. Irving's Othello is Btrongly marked by the restraint, 
tho sense of respect lor himself and for ' othors, and the 41 gestea 
eobres et stfvferes ” of which Dumas speaks later. He employs a 
stillness of pose which is porhaps more remarkable in him than it 
might be in some other actors ; but the emotions which he feels 
are shown by the varying, but nevor exaggerated, expressions 
which Hit across his face. His gostures are significant, but 
few and quiet, llis entry in the Cyprus scene is dignified 
and impressive; and here, os in formor scenes, his tenderness 
to Desdeiuona is exquisite, but entirely free from tho over- 
accentuation, to give it the mildest name, of passion which 
has beforo now been introduced into the part. Here, again, 
he is in consonance with Dumae'd idea, which has always been, 
iu this regard, our own. Aftor his tempest-tossed voyage, 
44 voyouft Hi sa lutte contra les flots l’a plus < 5 mu quo sa lutte 
centre les hommos. . . . Aussi, quelle est la preini&re parole 
do cotore que laisse dchapper Othello?" It is when he is 
aroused from his sleep by the night-brawl, 44 et encore cette 
colore, en parle-t-il plus qu'il no la montre.” Here Mr. Irving 
made, as wo think, his first mistake. It soems to us that he would 
gain much effect by preserving tho same stillness of command 
which 1ms hitherto belonged to him, instead of striding about the 
stage in an agitation which no doubt may be natural, but which 
might equally naturally be suppressed. The rebuke to Oassio is, 
however, delivered with much dignity, and with just the suggestion 
of grief which befits the occasion aud tho man. Before this the 
actor lias introd need a fine touch in his quiet gesture of surprise and 
sorrow tit Oassio ’s 14 1 cannot speak,” when he seems for the first 
time to suspect and realize what is the real cause of the disturbance. 
He might perhaps restore with advantage the entrance of Des- 
domona, and the words from Othello which follow it. It is natu- 
rally, however, Mr. Irving's performance in tho following act that 
is most impatiently watched for. In the beginning of this his 
conception of the Moor os one 14 not easily jealous " is Btrongly and 
finely marked. 44 Was not that Oassio ? "is asked as a question 
casually uttered by a man who is at the moment absorbed in affairs 
of State ; and 44 1 do believe 'twas he ” is merely a half-play ful and 
half-absent contradiction of Iago's answer, the sting of which has 
left him completely untouched. At 44 lie echoes me, os if there 
were some monster in his thought," the Moor seems waked to 
a vague suspicion of something being wrong, not* with his 
own Atfsirs so much as with Iago's state- of mind. His attention 
is aroused sufficiently to divert itself from the papers which he 
has been studying, but as yet he is far from tho apprehension of 
that which Iago desires him w apprehend. As the speech goes 
on, and he runs over the previous^ replies of the Ancient, the 
words seem gradually to assume to him, as he repeats them, some- 
thing, but by no means all, of the meaning with which Iago has 
charged them. He has a dim sense of disquietude, which craves 
full explanation ; his serene abstraction is disturbed somhow, he 
knows not, or will not reflect, how. He is like a man beset by 

E hantom forms, behind which there lurks some grim reality which 
e must, and will, master. In this sense of growing and half-defined 
unrest the scene is played until at 44 By heaven, I'll know thy 
thoughts," the noble nature and tract of the Moor is, not indeed 
yet shaken, but aroused to a sense of some special ill known or 
suspected by the Ancient. Still in the magnificent speech ending 
with 44 Away at once with love, or jealousy," there is no absolute 
outward sign that the Moor is as yet applying general principles to 
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Us partkrok t me. There is enough indication, however, of the 
Wow having told to embolden lego to make his next speech-— one 
of most diabolical which occur in the character, and after the 
Mferaqee to Desdemona’* deceiving her father, and the lines “ And 
when she seem'd to shake and fear your looks, she loved them 
mbst|” it becomes evident from the 'actor's face and voice, 
rather than from any movement, that the poison has actually 
begun to work. The “ Not a jot, not a jot," and “ No, 
not much mov'd," were given with the some sense of re- 
straint. and the same suggestion of the first unhinging of 
a Home nature. The following soliloquy and Beene with Desde- 
xnona are Charged with thought and growing passion, and the 
great scene with logo afterwards is played with a combined 
: Jt force and restraint which are excellent. The phrasing is some- 
times unfortunate, as when Mr. Irving, at “ nothing canst thou to 
damnation add," takes breath after the first syllable of 44 damna- 
tion," but the passion is finely conceived and finely executed. 
We. greatly prefer the dagger business employed by Borne other 
actors — among them Mr. Booth — to Mr. Irving's method of 
actually throwing Iago down ; but to go into all the reasons for 
and against this would involve the writing of an elaborate treatise 
on various views which have been or may bo taken of the two 
characters. The 44 Farewell " speech before this was given with a fine 
sense of repose and great-hearted sorrow, and the actor's voice 
seems now capable of taking tones of depth and impressiveness 
which before bo could not commas. In what follows there is one 
specially fine touch. The difficult and drondful stillness which 
Othello preserves, while listening to Iago's account of Cassia's 
dream, is broken at one point only by a convulsive shudder which 
runs through the general's frame. In the scene of the following 
act with Desdemona there is a deeply pathetic contest between 
the Moor's tender love for Desdemona and his conviction that she 
baa injured him beyond repair in his tenderest point — his honour ; 
and in the scene with Luaovico the passion which has reached a 
point where it cannot be completely lud from bystanders is yet evi- 
dently restrained from finding full vent by the half-obscured 
chivalry of the general's nature. It may be noted that the words 
w Oassio shall have my place ” are spoken not to Ludovico, but to 
Desdemona as she goes out weeping and terrified. The last scene is 
conceived, in tbo spirit to which, to our thinking, every line points, 
of the killing of DesdenionabeiogajUBt and necessary execution, not 
a murder inspired by revengo alone. There is something appalling 
in the actor's aspect ns ho stands immovable, and himself appalled 
at the deed, by the bed ou which the seemingly lifeless Desuomona 
lies. At one point only, just before the deed is done, is there any 
touch of violence, and this might, we think, be omitted with very 
great advantage. Mr. Irving'B acting as ho gradually learns how 
he has been practised upon was completely in consonance with 
the fine conception whicn had gone before, and his death had a 
combined grandeur and tenderness. It- is interesting to note from 
Dumas bow. in tho infliction of the suicidal wound, 44 Talma so 
frappait de liaut en has; Joanny suivait la tradition de Talma; 
Kean et Kemblo s enfonfaient horizontalement et a deux mains lo 
poign&rd dans le comr. Macready bo ronfunyait au-dcssous des 
c6tes, et de bas en bant.” 

The brilliancy of Mr. Booth's performance in Iago, of which we 
have on a former occasion expressed our admiration, seoms, os 
might be expected, increased by tho great improvement in its 
setting. In some respects his interpretation of tho part corre- 
sponds with that of the older Kean as described by Hazlitt. 44 The 
ease, familiarity, and tono of n&turo with which the text was 
delivered were quite equal to anything we li&vo seen in the best 
comic acting. • . . Tho odiousness of the character was, in 
fact, in some measure glossed over by the extreme grace, alacrity, 
and rapidity of the execution.” Mr. Booth’s Iago is not, however, 
open to the objection which Ilazlitt made to Kean’s, that of want- 
ing devilishness at times which might be thought eppro- 

S iate. We do not by any means agree altogether with 
azlitt in his estimate of the part ; but he was, perhaps, right in 
thinking that tho diabolical side of logo's character should be 
shown on occasion. In this respect Mr. Booth's Iago could hardly 
have disappointed him. lie is, when left alone, more than a demi- 
devil, ana his double, or more than double, character is at once indi- 
cated by the sudden change of mauner in tho Senate scene after 
Roderigo has left him. No sooner is the silly gentleman out of sight 
than the accomplished soldier of fortune becomes the dark schemer 
who beats about bis brain to compass the overthrow of those be 
envies even more than to seek his own advancement The complete 
command and skill of attitude and gesture, which sometimes re- 
mind one of M. Faure, were even more observable than before. 
It is, however, needless to repeat in detail our admiration of a per- 
formance of which we have alroady written at length, and which 
gains, as we have said, by its now associations. For the rest, the 
dash and knightliness of Mr. Terriss’s Oassio, the tender grace of 
Miss Terry's Desdemona, and, to omit other praise 1 worthy per- 
formances, the gawky but well-bred Itoderigo presented by Mr. 
Pinero, have all improved by iteration. With both casts the re- 
presentation of Othello at the Lyceum is a perhaps unprecedented 
presentment of a play which the critic of Punch considers intoler- 
able to a u nineteenth-century audience," thereby meaning ob- 
a vioualy enough himself. 


REVIEWS# 


HELMHOLTZ'S POPULAR SCIENCE LECTURES.* v 

T HE second series of popular lectures upon s cientific subjects, 
by Professor Helmholtz, lately made accessible to Eng- 
lish readers in tbeir own language, will be found not less 
worthy of publio favour than the selection which preceded 
them. The mastery of nature possessed by the great German 
physicist enables him to give to the theories or discoveries 
of science that distinctness and dearness of expression which 
forms the first requisite for a popular Instructor. In his ex- 
position of the facts or mysteries of nature he is careful* to 
use the simplest language, avoiding as far as may be technieal or 
unfamiliar words, in which wholesome habit he has been faithfully 
seconded jn the course of the translation before us, which has the 
directness and tho easy flow of original writing. The half-doseu 
lectures here brought together from the Professor's academic 
courses at Cologne, Berlin, Bonn, and elsewhere, range over a wide 
field of matter, and open up vistas of thought which the more 
earnest class of students will feel impelled, by the example and the 
enthusiasm of the lecturer, to follow up for themselves. 

The series opens with an addresB in memory of the distinguished 
physicist Gustav Magnus, who for thirty years occupied the chair at 
the University of Berlin now held by bis pupil Professor Helmholts. 
Originally trained to business, Professor Magnus brought to the 
pursuit of natural science the love and habit of order, the faculty 
of organization, and the tendency towards what fa real, tangible, 
and practical, acquired in a well-regulated commercial nouse. A 
master of faithful, patient, modest work, he won the admiration 
of his pupils by the unfailing success and ease of his experiments, 
with which the flow of his discourse ran on in a harmony that 
hod no break. The instruments And other apparatus constructed 
or collected by him and left as a legacy to tne University were 
modols of accuracy And elegance, kept in the most absolute order, 
a glass tube, a silk thread, a cork, or what not, ever at band for 
the experiment. To realize what he effected in science a glance 
needs to bo thrown back to tho early years of the current century. 
In Germany, if not elsewhere, ideas akin to the alchemy of the 
middle ages still prevailed. Of the revolutionizing discoveries of 
Lavoisier and l)Avy not much had got into the school-books. Al- 
though oxygen wab already known, yet phlogiston, the fire element, 
played also its part. Chlorine was still oxygenated hydrochloric 
acid, potash and lime were still elements. Invertebrate animals 
were divided into insects and reptiles; And in botany, as Professor 
Helmholtz rounds off his rapid sketch, 44 we still counted stamens." 
Absorbed after the reformation by theology, next in turn by meta- 
physical And ethical speculation, and later by the romantic and 
poetic revival, the German mind at length turned back to the 
study of natural science, which had its earlier development under 
the auspices of Copernicus, Kepler, Leibnitz, and Stahl. At 
Berlin, the stronghold of speculation, Magnus was fore- 
most in preaching to his pupils tho belief in observation 
and ox pen men t os the foundations of the knowledge of nature. 
Though sonle have complained of his having been carried too 
far in this reaction, unduly diverting the flood of mathematical 
physics which had taken a new and valuable direction under 
the hands of Gauss, F. E. Neumann, and their pupils, Professor 
Helmholtz establishes for his master a thorough balance of method 
between mathematical and experimental physios. It was especially, 
he urges, on problems adapted to analytical treatment that Magnus 
worked with success, and whilst he followed Faraday’s lead in the 
field of experimentation, he was eager to recognize the utmost 
advances made by Kirchhoff, Stokes, Thomson, and Clerk Maxwell 
from tho standpoint of mathematical theory. The task of science 
was with him to find the laws of facts, avoiding on the one hand 
the theorist who holds it unnecessary to prove experimentally the 
hypothetical results which to him seem Axioms, and, on the other, the 
empiricist who sets out to discover facts which fit no rule, careless 
of their connexion with other facts or physical laws in general. 
Beginning as a chemist, Magnus became ultimately a physicist in 
the widest sense. His researches are not only numerous, but ex- 
tend over wider regions than could now be traversed by any single 
inquirer. In bis lire of nearly seventy yean, closing in 1870/ne 
beheld, and was foremost in ejecting, the entire renovation of the 
edifice of science. In his researches into the gases of the Mood he 
dealt a blow at the heart of vitalistic theories. Laying a scientific 
foundation for a correct theory of respiration, he led physics to the 
centre of organic change, from whicn has been developed one of 
the most important chapters of physiology. Where next to nothing 
was known of atoms, or of the extraordinary influence which heAt 
has upon molecules, and heat itself was regarded as imponderable 
matter, he succeeded by bis investigations of the thermo-electric 

S ile in amving at a solution prophetic of Sir W. Thomson's later 
iscoveries of the laws of the conductivity of heat. Other ad- 
mirable examples of this true method of physical investigation 
and reasoning are instanced by his biographer, in his researches oji 
the efflux of jets of water, and the deviation of rifled shot due to 
the resistance of the air. 

In his lecture to the Docenten Verein at Heidelberg, ten years 
ago, Professor Helmholtz speaks of the origin and significance of 
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geometrical axfomibi terms suitable to those whose mathematical 
etudies had for toe most part beta limited to the ordinary in- 
struction given in schools. He seeks to compress into ordinary toms 
the main results arrived at in the course of development of recent 
geometrical analysis, and their relation to experience. The to- 
eearchee in question being more immediately designed for the 
satisfaction of experts in a region which more almost than any 
other callfc for higher power or abstraction, being virtually inao- 
oeseible to the non-mathematician, the lecturer does what he can 
for such a hearer. It will be allowed that no one could have made 
the exposition clearer. Any one who has entered the gates of 
geometrical science— that is, the elements of the mathematical 
doctrine of space— finds certain principles laid down which geo- 
metry confesses herself unable to prove, but of which it must 
be said that every one who grasps their meaning at once 
mate their correctness. If intuitively true, inherited from 
the divine source of our reason, as idealistic philosophers think, 
they are not the less verified by such actual standards as are 
supplied by experience or by geometrical construction. Drawn 


suited to the condition in which we find ourselves in space. It 
was when the linear method in geometrical calculation and mea- 
surement was by degrees supplanted by the algebraical, that condi- 
tions were introduced to which the received understanding of space 
supplied no parallel or attached no meaning. To meet the require- 
ments of formulas rising above three degrees, conceptions must be 
called up of space beyond the three dimensions which exhausted 
the powers of experience and bounded the constructions of Euclid. 
To the axioms, which to Kant seemed to express ct prion or of neces- 
sity the conditions of intuition by the senses — for instance, that space 
bps three dimensions — wassuperadded under the extensions of Loba- 
tchewsky, Riemann, Beltrami, and others of the new school, tho 
sphere or hyperspacial geometry. In spherical or pseudo-spherical 
space was opened up a realm of boundless advance for the speculativo 
intellect. Had we but organs of sense and perception fitted to these 
new conditions, we might givo shape and reality to such visions, to 
which uur present experience oftors no analogy. “ As all our means 
•of sense-perception extend only to space of three dimensions, and a 
fourth is not merely a modification of what we have, but some- 
thing entirely new, we find ourselves by reason of our bodily 
organisation quite unable to represent a fourth dimension.” 

A travesty of hyperspacial or transcendental goomotry has been 
lately seen in the attempt to account for certain so-called spiritist 
phenomena, such as tying a knot in a closed or ehdless string, by 
the assumption that the spirits act in space of four dimensions, 


the assumption that tho spirits act in space of four dimensions, 
in which such an operation is possible. The notion of physical 
nction of this or any kind pnssing from the one sphere to the 
other is simply ridiculous. If in the sphere of higher dimensions 
there are to oe seen perpendiculars u more than plumb,” we must 
not expect to see them realized in the buildings of our matter-of- 
fact world. The sphere in which we live and to which our organs 
are adjusted is on aggregate of three dimensions, requiring and 
admitting measurement in as many directions and no more ; in tho 
case of tne earth, for example, longitude, latitude, and height 
above the sea, or, as is usual in analytical geometry, the distances 
from three co-ordiuato planes. Within or beyond this sphere such 
apace relations as the line (single space), the plane (twofold space), 
or the hypothetical fourfold dr plural space, the mind deals with 
what may be called either abstractions of its own or conceptions 
for which our sense organs supply no real equivalent. For more 
ample particulars of the relation of tho axioms of geometry to real 
things, the reader had bettor consult at length Professor Helmholtz's 
lucid pages. 

In treating the relation of optics to painting, our author begins 
with an apology for approaching a subject on which his hearers 
may have bad more frequent opportunities of artistic as well as 
historical study ; lacking, moreover, as he does, all experience in 
the actual practice of art. It is, he pleads, by a path which is but 
little trodden that he has come to his artistic studies— namely, by the 
physiology of the senses. The manner in which the perceptions of 
our senses originate, how impressions from without pass into our 
nerves, and now the condition of the latter is thereby altered, 
presents many points of contact with the theory of the fine arts, 
in an earlier series of lectures he had sought to establish such a 
relation between the physiology of the sense of hearing and the 
theory of mueic. With no intention of furnishing instructions ac- 
cording to which the artist is to work, (esthetic lectures of this 
kind seeming to him an utter mistake in practice, he addresses him- 
adf more directly to the laws of the perceptions, and of the obser- 
vations of sense in relation to what the artist eeekB to portray, 
together with the elementary means with which he works towards 
hi object. His inquiry naturally fells under a few primary heads. 
The first of ’these is form. The painter who aims at producing an 
Image of external objects must first determine what degree or 
what kind of similarity he can expeot to attain, and what limits 
mie assigned him by the nature of his method. The uneducated 
observer usually requires little more than illusive resemblance to 
ratrife One whose taste has been more finely educated will con- 
sciously or unconsciously require something more than a mere crude 
copy of nature. He must have artistic aeleeikm, grouping, senti- 
ment^ with some degree of idealization of the object represented. 
In the calculation of depth and distance, which ne has to project 
upon a plane aurfece, he must first study the laws of perspective, 
linear and aerial, together with the optical effects^ue to local or 
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ao^mmA sermon, that for its full enjoyment there is no 


i such a noons of reflection have we been led by the story 
Dome ns. Xt is pot a book that has any great merits! while! on 
the contrary, it has one or two serious faults. Nevertheless! as 
we laid it down we fbund 9 somewhat to our surprise, that, on 
the whole, we had read it without any serious discomfort. The 
evening had passed by easily enough 9 and yet we had not had 
more than one nap. When we came to consider the explana- 
tion of this! we found that it lay in the fact that the author 
had pot once given us any trouble. The story was plain sail- 
ing from first to last. The number of characters was happily 
small! and they were brought on to the stogie at proper intervals. 
j Tht plot # moreover! was of that kind which, common though 
1 it is, nevertheless is always interesting! where two lovcrB are 
step by step taken further and further from each other, till it 
seems hopeless to expect that they can ever meet, when on a 
sudden a return journey is arranged at express speed, and the 
ground is cleared in a day which had before been travelled over in 
a year. The story opens in a country house in the south-west of 
Ireland. We have noticed, by the way, that ever Bince the Irish 
disturbances began to grow to so great a height, that unhappy laud 
has been much more frequently chosen by our novelists as t. ho scene 
of their stories. Yet no advantage has been taken, so far as we 
know, of the eviction of tenants and the murder of caretakers, 
bailiffs! and landlords to heighten the interest of the tale. It is 
assumed! we must suppose! that while bo much is talked about 
Ireland! people will like to read of it also in their stories, while 
perhaps it is suggested by prudence that a regard to one’s skin 
will justify the writer in not taking a part in the land question. 
However this may he v the assumption nevertheless is curious 
that in our lighter reading we want to hear of Ireland. For 
ourselves! we would give our novelists the choice of any por- 
tion of the world ; they might place their hero at the North Foie 
and their heroine at the South ; they might even make them 
dwellers in Afghanistan, the Transvaal, Turkestan, or Greece, 
provided they would keep them clear of the Emerald Isle. That 
country henceforth must ever bo associated in our mindB with a 
depressing feeling of dulness. From humour and liveliness it has 
sued, and successfully sued, for a divorce. 

In the story before us, however, the scene soon passes over into 
England, where it remains till the concluding chapter. We limt 
make the acquaintance, of the heroine, Gladys Byrne, and her 
father, the Oolonel. This elderly gentleman, though agreeable 
enough in himself, is greatly in the way ; and so ho is speedily 
summoned to India. His return we never expected, for it is 
quite dear that ho is inarched in simply with u view of being 
marched out. India, moreover, is a most convenient country for 
getting rid of superfluous characters, what with its fevers, its 
tigers, its fanatics, and its snakes. Then, too, there is tho chnnco 
of a wreok, either on the way out or the way homo, and of a death 
from apoplexy in the Red Sea. However, of none of theee chances 
does the author choose to avail herself j but she brings back the 
old gentleman to Ireland, to kill him off at a crisis in the story 
by heart disease, to tho great sorrow of the heroine and to the 
equally great convenience of the hero. Gladys herself is of the 
usual type of Irish girl. All the young ladies in that island have, 
as is well known, lost their mothers in their childhood, and been 
spoilt by too fond fathers. They all have features that, though not 
quite regular, are yet. bewitching, while their eyes nro ns lovely 
as their Delovod island is green. Their education has not been 
carried very far, and, like our heroine, they are all 44 unlessoned 
girls.” Nevertheless, oven in these days of competitive examina- 
tions, all the young Englishmen who come across them persist in 
felling in love with thorn, utterly regardless of the fact that on this 
side of St. George’s Channel there is such a vast stock of feminine 
learning sdl duly appraised and marked. Gladys is no exception 
to this rule, for she is greatly admired by Lancelot Chester. To 
this young gentleman, and to tho Blnng that he uses, wo have a 
very strong objection.; We wish that we could convince every woman 
who takes to writing that it is possible lor her to draw the picture 
of a thoroughly vulgar man, and yet not to fell into vulgarity her- 
self. If a proof is needed of this lot her turn to Nort hanger Abbey , 
and see how Miss Austen has drawn John Thorpe. It seems im- 
possible to make some authors understand that slang is tho dunce's 
humour — the only humour of which he is capable. What, for in- 
stance, can bo more stupid than Buch talk as the following, which 
fills nearly a page of the story before us: — 

44 Are you thinking of 'ranging ' yourself, as Florence said ? I thought 
for te ‘ ” 


you did not intend marrying for ten years at least/' 

*• No more I do— generally — hut one can never answer for what one will do. 
I get sick of the (rid round now and then. I’ve been in no end of scrapes 
lately. Fortunately for me. The Mum is tho beat old lady going, and she 
has any amount of pocket money. 1 should he sorry if tho governor knew 
a few things about me. He’s down on a fellow like a hundred of bricks at 
times, I con tell you. When are you coming to Nutting Hill ? Send me 
aline, and I'll be home to dinner any night. We have nothing to offer 
aiHrone— U?s awfully slow at home now ; ail tho girls ate married except 
Kitty, and she's always out." 

We find this same young gentleman owning to the heroine that 
he had been 41 screwed,” and telling her, as they were driving 
along in a cab, that they were 44 in a slummy part of London.” 
He Has, at length, an attack of delirium tremens , and tells her 
that he had been down to the infernal regions. His position in 
life, by the Way, was a somewhat unusual one. He was the only 
son of a wealthy London hanker, and yet, through the Colonel® 
interest! he baa been glad to get a berth in one of the public offices. 


A Government clerkship is not of that great volte that t London 
hanker, in his desire to procure one for His only 41, has to employ 
the interest of a gentleman living in the south-west of Ireland, 
The reader soon sees that Gladys is not to be Won by thie young 
hopeful. He may repent, and become a respectable member of 
society — as, indeed, he does — hut his wife is to be found else- 
where. He is, however, of the greatest service in drawing out the 
story to its proper length ; and, insignificant as he is in himselfihe 
is of no small service both to the author and the reader. For 
when, in one Russel Laurence, the real hero at length appears, and 
there seems no reason why like a hero ho should not propose to the 
heroine in a week and marry her in a month, he is made to believe 
by a cunning schemer, who wished to get him for herself, that 
Gladys, in spite of the encouragement she had clearly given him. 
was already engaged to Cheater. Having thereby thrown Russel 
into despair, the schemer takes a step which is, we believe, still 
unusual even in these days of women® rights, and, without wait- 
ing to see whether he will propose to her, she proposes to him. 
In the good old days ho would of course have hanged himself, or 
ha vo blown out such brains os ho had left, on discovering that he 
had been deceived by the woman to whom he was so strongly 
attached ; hut no doubt he acted strictly in accordance with the* 
customs of these more civilized times in at once accepting the 
hand that was offered him, and preparing for matrimony. A day 
or two after lie has taken this fatal step he goes to a ball, sees the- 
heroine in a white silk dress, sot off with. white roses and shamrock- 
leaves, and learns that he hod been trickod. Ho nearly chokes,, 
then talks in a broken, hoarse, terriblo voico, while she looks 
white, kaB a shivering fit, looks up with an almost ghastly smile, 
and then passes into a dry, feverish heat. Why ho could not at 
onco go to the cunning rival, tell her that she was a liar, and 
break off the engagement into which ho had only been induced to* 
outer though an act of deception, the reader cannot see. Such 
a course never seems even to enter his mind, and he prepares 
to fulfil his unhappy fate. We can only regret that the 
author does not make the miserable Gladys at once accept tbs 
hand of Lancelot Chester. He had, indeed, intended to propose 
to her at tho dance, and really 44 in his evening costume, with his 
fair moustache and well^cut" features reliovod by the snowy ex- 
panse of magnificent shirt-front, and his good figure set off* by a 
Bond Street coat,” ho might have been a wooer who was not easy 
to resist. However, he is not accepted— perhaps beoause this is a 
story not in three, but only in two, volumes. With the little- 
space that was left her the author must have had as much on her 
hands us she could get through. The heroine returns to Ireland v 
the day draws noarer and nearer for the marriage of the miser- 
able, but most honourable, Russel ; and, turn to whatever 
quarter the reader may, not a chance of deliverance Beams to 
await him. Not a break in the clouds can be seen. Ws 
really began to he most anxious, for the heroine was getting 
paler and paler every day, and wo remembered, moreover, that in 
a haunted room in her fathor's houso a ghost had boen heard not 
long before trailing its dress. This unearthly sound had been at 
once interpreted by Gladys as meauing 41 dreadful calamity — 
death.” No one, so far, however, had died, and no one, except 
herself, seemed likely to die. Wo are glad to say that tho gkost’e 
credit was sav'eil without the sacrifice of the heroine’s life. The- 
old Colonel, as we have said, was carried ofT by heart disease- 
About the same time an old lover of the artful schemer turned up 
from Australia, and persuaded her to take him, in spite of the 
strong smell of tobacco and brandy that hung about him, in pre- 
ference to keeping to tho virtuous and respectable Russel. Then* 
wns, therefore, nothing loft for tho heroine but to dry her 
oyes as fast us sho could, and, when a proper time had gone by 
after her fathers funeral, to marry the hero. A wife was also found 
fur the reformed Lancelot, so that even the most exacting reader 
must own that, whatever may be the faults of the story, there i* 
no want in it of marrying and giving in marriage. 


ENGLISH ODES* 

W HAT is an English ode P It is probable that almost everybody 1 
thinks he knows, and that very few people could succeed 
in giving a definition of it. A Btudy of the very pretty little hook 
which Mr. E. W. Gosse has edited, may, therefore, have two good 
results. Tho reader will certainly make acquaintance or renew 
acquaintance with some of the very best poetical work to he found 
in the English language. He may probably also correct his own 
impressions on a point of poetical science, on which those impres- 
sions are hut too likely to he rather vague. The volume call* 
itself 44 English Odes selected by E. W. Goose,'’ end H Consists of 
three main parts— a frontispiece by Mr. Hamo Thornycroffe, a- 
short essay by Mr. Gosse, and the odes themselves, forty-seven in 
number, and selected from the works of almost all the greater 
English poets between Spenser and Mr. Swinburne. The poeme 
are prefaced by but a few words of introduction, hut both in these 
and in the essay the maximum of information is given in the 
minimum of space. The printers have indeed been rather unkind 
to Mr. Gosse, for in a dozen pages they have made him 
speak of 44 AStolian poets ” and 41 Atfolian measures,” things which 
would have deeply astonished and puzzled a Greek; they have 
made him accuse the ear of the s&teenth century of being too 

* English Odes. Selected by 13 . W. Goase. Parchment Library. 
London : C. Kegm Paul & Co. 1881. 



ddl to appreciate Milton— surely a most unbind charge ; and, 
wont of all, theyna?8 made him giro to Qowley the title or a 14 per- 
spicuous,” Instead of a 44 perspicacious,” observer. In such daintily 
jrot-up boobs as these the correction of the press should certainly 
he attended to with more, not with lest, than usual rigour. But 
the essay itself is an excellent piece cf sober and self-restrained 
criticism. It is really appalling to thinb of the spilling and 
splashing of words which some writers of the present day would 
have indulged in about such subjects as Mr. Goase’s. The fulness 
of fact is, moreover, usually as evident as the absence of verbiage. 
Although we do not exactly agree with Mr. Gosse in his view of 
the English ode, we find nothing to take exception to, except some 
rather sweeping assertions about odes not English, but French. 
Bonnard's first or Pindaric odes are, says Mr. Gosse, " singularly 
correct, although monotonous in form." This phrase does not 
dearly convey the fact that, though Ronsard attended duly to 
strophe, antistrophe, and epode, he aid not attend to what is almost 
as important— the variation of the length of different lines in each 
stanza. His lines are mostly octosyllabic, with an occasional 
Shorter line or couplet; ana thus the varied and harmonious 
•tateliness of the ode is wanting. Again, Mr. Gosse says that 
Boileau’s 44 Namur ” ode 44 by its turgid folly relieved French 
literature of a very useless tradition. 1 ' This is by no means the 
case, for, to name no others, J. B. Rousseau and Escouchard- 
Lebrun, the best serious poets of the eighteenth century in 
Fiance, wrote odes not distinguishable in form from Boileau’s, 
though they contained much better poetry. These, however, are 
matters of no great importance. 

Turning to the body of the book, it may he perhaps surprising 
to some readers to find how many masterpieces are comprised in 
this selection. Spenser's JEpithalamion worthily opens the series. 
It is followed by Ben Jonson’s indignant but not undignified 
consolation to himself on the failure of “ The New Inn," and by 
Randolph s pleasant ode in praise of the country. Milton is re- 
presented not merely by the great 44 Nativity M ode, but by those “ On 
Time " and 44 At a Solemn Music." Oowley has two, as he deserves, 
and then Mr. Gosse quits, what, in our judgment, is his proper 
sphere, and gives Marvell's merely Horatian ode on Cromwell's 
return from Ireland. Dryden restores the genuine tone with 
the Anne Killigrew elegy and the two St. Cecilia odes, and 
Mulgr&ve on Music is at least admissible in form. Rochester’s 
triplets on Nothing, admirable in themselves, seem again 
cut of place, and Pnor’s burlesque of Boileau is only not out 
of place because it is in place almost anywhere. Congreve's beau- 
tiful piece to Mrs. Arabella Hunt returns to the orthodox form, 
which is more or less preserved in at least five out of the Bix 
pieces by which Mr. Gosse has illustrated the great 14 odists ” of 
the eighteenth century, Gray and Collins. Akenside, of course, 
claims admission, but we, sterner than Mr. Gosse, should have shut 
the door to Warton’s 41 First of April " and to Oowper's il Boadicea." 
Sir W. Jones's *• What Constitutes a State ” is perhaps admissible, 
And Wordsworth's masterpiece introduces us to the full flower 
of English odea. He himself, besides that just mentioned, is 
represented by 44 Duty ” and 44 Lycoris,” Coleridge by 41 Franco,” 
JLandor by the address to 44 Joseph Ablett" (we are not sure 



Naples, is genuine, and Keats by five, not one of which could bo 
epared. Among these Leyden's 44 Gold Coin" looks a little 
strange. Contemporary poetry is represented by Mr. Tennyson's 
two splendid odes to Memory and on the Duke of Wellington, by 
one of Mr. Patmore's 44 Unknown Eros ” pieces, and by Mr. 
Swinburne's 44 To Victor Hugo,” which, by the way, the author 
does not call an ode, at least in the original edition of the Poem* 
and Ballad «. All lovera of English poetry will, we think, agree 
that a more admirable collection would be difficult to get 
together in the space. 

We must now justify ourselves in being 44 plus royalistes que le 
roi,” and in objecting to Mr. Gosse's admissions. Th^pr iple is 
only an extension of his own, which is the separation or the 
Pindaric ode (in which he would of course include the choric odes 
ef the tragedians) and the Horatian. It seems to us that it u not 
sufficient to say that any ode which does not follow the rule of 
strophe, antistrophe, and epode is 44 irregular,” and that the precise 
Amount of irragiiuarity does not matter. Mr. Gosse, of course, does 
not say this, but hia admission of Marvell's, Rochester's, and Ley- 
den's odes, to name no others, infers it. We believe that, from 
the practice of English poets from Spenser to Mr. Swinburne a 
very definite system of ode-prosody can be evolved, and that the 
observation of tMa system constitutes and produces the special 
beauty of the English ode. It is not necessary to beep twist 
and counter-twist parallel, and to tag them duly with epode, 
though anybody who chooses may do this. What is necessary is 
to eschew mere ordinary lyrical stanzas of moderate length which 
fellow one another monotonously. The ode is not a melody, it is 
a harmony ; and the method by which its special harmony ia 
produced ia by arranging stanzas of more or less considerable 
length; not exactly corresponding with each other, and in- 
ternally composed of lines also of different length, in which the 
longer and graver at least hold their own with the shorter 
and lighter measures. This apparently irregular alternation of 
longer and Shorter lines 44 jumps to the eye” directly any one looks 
at a Finder or an ASeohylus. and it wee at tide and at the con- 
certed heononj which it gives to the stanza that those who In- 
vented end wee who practised the English ode, no doubt, aimed. 


The same efieothad been in Ism perfect degreeattatntod by variw 
Italian measures and by the Froveooal causa, as Mr* Gosse 'tie- 
marks, while the French chant royal also feels after it, though the 
equality of the length of the lines keeps it below in* odafaurio. 

It is curious that alm ost from the first the Elizabethan poets wooog* 
sized the thing, though they often used the name loosely. TkUithe 
44 Canzone" of Bornabe Barnes am very tolerable rudimentary 
odes, while hie 44 Odes ” are mere minor lyrics. Jonson with ale 
classical knowledge came nearer to the accomplishment, had 
Milton and Oowley in their several ways achieved it. After these 
two there was little to be done, and the attention to 41 strophe, 
Antistrophe, and epode," which various persons, from Congreve to 
Mr. Swinburne, have revived, is a detail of no importance, end 
perhaps hardly consonant to tbe genius of the English language. > 
The important things, then, about an English ode are. first, that it v 
shall be written in stanzas of considerable but varying length, made 
up of lines likewise of varying length, the sound of the rhymes and 
the cadence of the verses being so arranged as to make each 
stanza a distinct musical and metrical unit. The first part of 
this is fatal not merely to the so-called Horatian odes, to which 
there is no need to assign a separate name in English, but even to 
such pieces as that which Mr. Gosse has seleoted from Mr. Swin- 
burne, and which is simply a long lyric composed of so matty 
exactly corresponding stanzas. The second part brands as irregular 
most of Mr. Coventry Patmore's attempts which are written 
without division of stanzas, and are, therefore, somewhat inorganic. 

The two moat perfect examples of the English ode are almost 
without a doubt Dryden *s Anne Killigrew elegy, and Wordsworth's 
44 Intimations of Immortality." The first stanza of the first, 44 Thou 
youngest virgin daughter of the skies," and the fifth of the second, 

44 Our birth is but a sleep and a forgetting,” are absolute models oz 
the ode-stanza with its complicated and independent music. 

It follows from this view of the ode (which is rather sup- 
plementary than opposed to anything which Mr. Gosse has said), 
that there is no more difficult form of poetry, none to be less 
often approached or reserved for more worthy occasions. The 
terrible results of the once-general aspiration to be a “Pin- 
darique poet " are but too notorious, and it must have been a 
temptation to Mr. Gosse to give some examples of the extra- 
vagances to which fashion can lead persons of education, and 
even of considerable talent. Perhaps there are few things 
in English poetry odder thAn the odes of Dr. Watts. That 
on the death of the Rev. Thomas Gouge, of which some specimens 
may be found in Southey’s Doctor, but which well deserves read- 
ing in full, is a perfect triumph of bombastic exaggeration. These 
follies, however, did good in their way, by showing the inapplica- 
bility of the stylo to base uses. It is very unlikely that we shall 
have many poets who can write good odes, or that many good odes 
will be written by the same poet, though both Mr. Tennyson and 
Mr. Swinburno have in our own day shown a remarkable mastery 
of the ode-stanza. But, as in times past so in times to come, 
when a good ode is written it has been and will be one of the 
very best things in poetry. For collecting these examples in so 
pleasant a pocket-boox Mr. Gosse deserves much thnnks. 4 


MODERN WILDFOWLING.* 

44 TTITILDFOWLER’S " volume on wildfowling could hardly 
V V have appeared more seasonably, for the harder the winter 
tbs better the sport. As ho observes in his introduction, it be- 
comes a passion with those who devote themselves to it ; and, 
indeed, nobody but an ardent enthusiast can hope to follow it 
successfully. 44 Wildfowler'a ’’ treatise, which is both scientific 
and eminently practical, should serve at once as a guide and a 
warning. It is full of valuable hints and instructions ; nor does it 
merely express the personal ideas of the writer, for he impartially 
quoteB the opinions of other experts on open questions that have 
been ventilated in the columns of the Field. But, on tbe other 
hand, he gives some appalling details of the education to which 
the aspiring novice must submit ; nor does hS by any means make 
light of the hardships that attend tbe pursuit at the best of times. 

In fact, the wildfowler should be gifted with the qualities that nerved 
our gallant amphibious adventurers of Elizabeth's reign when the/ 
went in search of an Ei Dorado on the Spanish main. This 
is what 44 Wildfowler" has to say of his ideal sportsman ; and we 
may add that, should the reality fall far abort of his sketch in 
any case, a man bad far better stay quietly in his comfortable bed, 
in place of tempting Providence ia a punt and in darkness among 
mud-banks. Wildfowling 44 is generally accompanied by a degree .. 
of peril which renders the pursuit perfectly fascinating. The all- 
round shooter, to be a successful man, must therefore be of a 
buoyant nature, and not easily put out; he must be doggedly 
determined at all costs to cany out his plans ; he must a&o be 
hardy in his constitution ; he must be a. good oarsman, an ex- 
cellent sailor, a good shot, and a 4 knowing ' sportsman, full of 
wrinkles and expedients ; and he must erg oy^ that average account 
of pluck which is a mm* qud non in his pursuit." We need hardly 
say that it ia not every man who, to an iron constitution, courage,' 
hardihood, perseverance, promptitude of resource, and presence of 
mind, unites that practical skill in the use of his weapons without a 
which his labours must end in disappointment. As for the greater \ V 
and leeeer perils to which 41 Wildfowler” makes allusion, they are 

* Modem mdfbwling. By 44 Wildfowler” of “The Field." Horace 
Cox, 44 ThsFisU ^Office. i88a 





Wtmf Th* jaunt it mUl 9 tod heedlessness may 

•p Mt .it | ; Hot , to tpeakdx the, chances of shipwreck in stormy 
weetiMV* Swivel goes, with their heavy charges, have an ugly 
trkk of occasionally bunting; and as the iowler is in the closest 
contact to his moanted piece of ordnance, the consequences will 
jwohahl^ he diaastsbuf, Even short of a thoroughgoing explo- 
sion and catastrophe, he may still come to sufficiently serious 
grief f lor punt guns are inclined to bang lire, and the recoil is 
often tremendous. In the former esse, “ Wild fowler ” warns you to 
wait and give the tardy ignition time to develop itself, before ap- 
proaching your face in an examination of the hammer, lest you 
should have occasion for a complete set of artificial teeth. In con- 
nexion with this violent recoil be relates a little personal anecdote 
of how, in pulling a stiff trigger directly with his lingers, he smashed 
11 the nails on his trigger hand, which must have gone near 
r maiming him, at all events for the ‘cruise. Still more essential is 
it to see to the security of the punt, should circumstances have 
induced you to go ashore and part company from it. If it is not 
properly attached, the tide may wash it away ; or, unless pro- 
vided with the bump of locality and a good compass, you may go 
wandering about the saline swamps in search of it. Wo can 
conceive no more horrible adventure iu the romance of everyday 
sport than the being cost away on “a sad sea bank*’ iu 
amounting tide, and with the knowledge that the 1 minutes are 
numbered in which the boat must be recovered. Indeed, “ Wild- 
fowler's” “first single-handed punting trip” is so striking a n 
illustration of such perils that we cannot resist condensing it. He 
had started towards duslc, making pleasant progress down mid- 
channel on an ebb-tide, liirds were to bo heard in abundance on 
the wing overhead and on the shores on either side of the narrow 
estuary ; but still the novice could distinguish no floating group 
which he might stealthily approach for a “ family Blot.” At last 
his sinking spirits were revived by the sight of some of the longed- 
for objects dropping down on the tide. lie stalked thorn with such 
admirable caution and skill that there wan not a sign of agitation 
among his unconscious victims; when, as he had adjusted his 
gun for the deadly shot, he discovered that he was covering some 
floating hampers which had been tossed overboard, no doubt, from 
a passing barge, Rallying from the disappointment, he paddled 
nn, till he was half-broken by fatigue, and reeking besides with 
perspiration in spite of the intense cold. Hitherto he had come 
upon nothing in the way of wildfowl. At length he did 
hear and see a flock of birds in a shallow, and approaching them 
in the shadow of the flats, ho hazarded u long Bhot. Punt- 
ing up to the spot, he was delighted to find that one bird 
hod been left in the mud, and, in hiB excitement, he jumped 
lightly to laud to retrieve it. The land proved to be treacherous 
mud, of yielding substance, but great tenaoitv. “ Wildfowler” 
was waist deep in the ooze. As he struggled to extricate him- 
self, he only sank the deeper ; and — wo could hardly conceive such 
a thing did he not assuro us of tho fact — tho ruling passion was 
still so pronounced in him that, as ho Baw his victim tl uttering 
* Away, he stopped it with a double discharge from his cripple gun. 
Having effectually disposed of the duck, he could turu his thoughts 
to his own end. And that seemed inevitable and lust approaching, 
hy a doom somewhat similar ti that of Edgar of Havens wood. 
By that time he had disappeared in the mud, up to tho armpits ; 
and so it was of the less consequence to him that the punt was 
working loose from its moorings, seeing that he was exceedingly 
unlikely to have nny further use for it. In his extremity, he lifted 
up bis voice and shouted, scarcely dreaming that help could 
come to him in those solitudes. Human voices answered him 
out of the darknoss ; and, to bring his ml venture to an end, he 
was rescuod by a veteran punter, who, suspecting that the youth 
might be landed in difficulties of some kind, had followed him in 
his probable course, in the hope of coming iu for a salvage job. 

After so thrilling an experience of danger ns that, there is 
something like bathos in descending to the more hardships of 
the fowler s pursuit. But while meu who observe reasonable pre- 
caution need never jump so recklessly into tho jaws of death as 
did” Wildfowler,” yet every shooter has to lace the cold habitually. 
The drees, then, is a matter of the last importance; and “ Wild- 
fowler's” suggestions as. to the most suitable night toilet will give 
an idea of the normal temperature of promising weather for the 
birds. There should be sundry underlayers of llunuel shirts aud 
jerseys, over which a jacket ot chamois leather will be found use- 
ful ; while the coats are covered with the white smock frock or 
overfhlL The legs are got up in ewathinga of ihmnuls and woollens, 
and it is recommended that their outer casing should be of oil- 
skin. Long woollen stockings may be multiplied, d dmrdtion, 
with sea boots coming up on tho limbs to the mid thigh. “ In 
. j short, when rigged out for winter punting, a man should look 
double, or pretty nearly, his usual size, and he should not 
Mi cold even when inactive for hours.” Great attention 
must of oourse be paid to the gloves. “ Wildfowler ” prefers 
woollens, worn os thick as possible. They should be made 
like mittens, with the fingera together and the thumb separate; 
but in the glove for the right Hand there ought to be a hole 
through which the forefinger may be thrust, when the shooter, 
goiqg after his cripples, betakes himself to a shoulder gun. The 
objection to woollen material is that it gives the hand a less 
firm grip on the gun. But the risk of “ muffing ” ad occasional 
shot u preferable to that of frost-bitten fingers. Talking of 
mi— trig shota, “ Wildfowler” has some very sensible observations 
on the quantity of shot and powder that is almost inevitably 
wasted by the most skilful sportsmen on their seafowling expedi- 


tions. Men are much Inclined % minimize the 

number of their misses in the retrospect « but “ W fidfbwiar ” speaks 
confidently from his own experiences, and ho ought to be an ex- 
cellent Judge* Moreover, bis assertions are confirmed by common 
sense. As he savs, there is no place like the sea for bad aiming, 
as there are no objects more difficult to hit than crippled wildfowl* 
The boat is dancing beneath you, while the bird is bobbing on the 
waves ; the shooter is chilled, the tackle of the craft may get in 
his way, and his best-directed shot may be stopped or turned asido 
by the water. Aud “Wildfowler” recalls one special incident, 
when he and a friend expended upwards of twenty charges on # a 
winged mallard before they succeeded in putting it out of its 
misery. 

In the brief limits of an article intended for general reading wo 
have not even attempted to go into those technical chapters of the 
book which must be invaluable to the sportsmen for whom they 
are meant. 44 Wild fowler's ” minute descriptions of punts, punt- 
guns, and punting appliances are profusely illustrated by engravings 
and exact diagrams, which supply, ample means of comparison 
between the moat recent inventions and improvements. We may 
merely mention in passing that he is all in favour of breechloading 
punt-guns ; pointing out how independent they mAke the man who 
must recharge in the dark when he is provided with a half-dozen of 
loaded steel cartridge cases. Nor can we do more than allude to 
his notes on the habits of the various wildfowl, although an inti- 
mate ucquaintaucn with those habits is absolutely indispensable to 
tho shooter who, in tho words of the Baron of Bradwardine, aspires 
to become a “deacon of his craft.” But, before concluding, wo shall 
select, by way of specimen of the lighter portions of the volume, 
“ Wildfowler's ” reminiscences of aaay'B coot-shooting near Mont- 
pellier, which we feel assured will be full of novelties for most people. 
For ourselves, we confess we had no idea that coots congregated 
anywhere in such numbers as he describes : nor did we know there 
was such a resourco as coot-shooting on “ the broads ” to bo had in 
tho neighbourhood of one of the dullest and most wearisome of 
health resorts. Lounging one day through tho streets of Mont- 
pellier, “ Wildfowler ” cutno to a dead point at a placard headed 
“ Grande c/tasw” in groat capitals. It advertised a day’s coot- 
shooting over an adjaceut lake, intimating that “ millions of coots” 
were on the water — cost of admission, five francs. “ Wildfowler” 
and a friend, alter “taking informations” from their landlord, 
resolved to ho present. On the morning in question they found 
themselves on the shore of the broad in a crowd of at least 
five hundred shooters. They had arranged beforehand for a 
boat with the services of a oouple of boatmen. After passing 
through a narrow entrance, and duly paying the gate-money at a 
wicket, they lauuchod out in a great liolilla, amid unspoakablo 
turmoil and confusion. For some tiuio tho “sport” was tamo 
enough, and the Btrangors began to repent having joined in it. 
There was no wind ; the lake was like a looking-glass ; yet tho 
only visible birds were some sea-gulls and plovers ; when one of 
the boatmen suddenly exclaimed, “ Voila les macreuses!” “and 
Bure enough a large black crowd of coots wbb visible some 
300 yards in front of us ; and on narrow inspection, further on, 
another immense flock of them seemed to cover the surface of the 
pond.” The flying squadrons of coots actually charged the boats, 
as if determined to force the line ; the tile-tiring whs incessant and 
tremendous ; and “ the birds fell like hail” all around the punts. 
After tremendous slaughter, notwithstanding wretchedly poor 
shooting, the guns landed to break the day with an exceedingly 
jovial luncheon-party on tho shore. When the bag was counted 
for division in the evening, it was found to contain about twelve 
hundred coots, of which tho two Englishmen calculated that they 
had killed about nn eighth, although only eight of the birds were 
allotted them in tho general distribution. 


SO MIC RECENT SCHOOL CLASSICS.* 

A FITTER leader of our large group could scarce be found 
than Frofessor Mayor’s elaborated editiou of the Third Book 
of Pliny's Epistles. Regarding his author’s beauties ob far out- 
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unrighi ng his defects, hehas sifted the commentaries of the greatest 
foreign scholars, -and engrafted his own annotations 44 without 


thinking it worth while to claim every little piece of his own pro- 
perty by enclosing it in crotchets.” His text is mainly H. KeiTs 
(Leipzig: Triibner, 1870). He cites Mr. J. D. Lewis’s translation 
of Puny’s Letters as the best and cheapest in the language, 
shows both by precept and example how greatly the debt 
cography might be lessened would patient labourers bu 
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e, and he 
bt of lexi- 
but digest 

one neglected 44 testis lingure.” His own life-labours of exact 
annotation point a moral, even in his reading through and noting 
Stilus and his Latinity as a irapepyov, to say nothing of the accu- 
mulations around Juvenal, Quintilian, and this Book of Pliny, of 
which he has enhanced the attraction by a short Life written 
by Mr. Kendall. Pliny owed to his uncle and adoptive 
fhther not only name and estate, but also his Addiction 
to study t and “indefatigable industry at note-making.” On 
his relative's death at the eruption of Vesuvius iu a.d. 79, 
the youngor Plinv mapped out for himself an official 
eareer, and with t&is view shortly became an advocate and a 
“ Decemvir talibus judicandis,” varying this routine of probation 
with an equally prescriptive term of military service, which was 
however no doubt perfunctory. After this ne was busied till his 
twenty-fifth year and entrance into official life in the Oentumviral 
Court — the Chancery of Home. In 89 a.d. his official life began 
under Domitian, ana he seems to have set his foot on each round 
of the ladder, signalizing his tenure of each office, save the 
Tribunate, with some famous public prosecution. Rescued, it is 
probable (Epist. III. ii. 3), from the imminence of death at the 
instance of delators by the Emperor Domitian *s assassination, he 
throve and was promoted to higher office under Nerv a, and attained 
the consulship in January 100 a.d. under Trajan, his chief patron. 
His First Book of the Letters appears to have dated in 97 a.d., the 
rest following rapidly, and the last in 109 a.d. “ They present,” 
says Mr. Kendall, “in the utmost fulness and diversity one side, 
but one side only, of Koman life, in nil the phasns of outward 
self-expression and relation, of tho official, cultured, genteel society 
of the period.” Eminently tender of the susceptibilities of contem- 
poraries, Pliny’s correspondence very rarely violates good taste. 
As a family man, to his wives, his slaves, and dependents he was 
blameless in advance of his age. In society an optimist, in private 
life a pedant, he revised and elaborated lus letters and speeches, 
which are often marred by tricks of rhetoric. To the editing of 
Professor Mayor's Third Book of these Letters we can devote but a 
hasty glance, but must bo understood to rogard it as fully deserving 
of ampler treatment.. The twelfth letter is to Oatilius Rufus, and 
sportively accepts an invitation to dinner, provided it be light and 
frugal, abounding only in Socratic discourse. “If wo sit too late,” 
he writes, “ wo shall fall in with officia anteluoana ” ( clients bound 
before dawn to their patrons' levies), where officia is explained by 
the editor as the abstract for the concrete, as in Juv. x. 64 we 
have “Proscedentia longi Agminis officia, 4 a long suite”’; and in 
Apul. iv. 31, “Marinum obsoquium, ‘an escort of Boa-gods.'” 
“ Even Oato, goes on the epistoli9t, “ could not escape them, 
though Cesaar where he blames him is fain to praise him. 
For they blushed to detect Oato in his cups (* cum enput ebrii 
retexissent ') ; you would think he had detected them.” As we 
are no Gatos (is the inference) let our dinner be sparing of time 
as of cost. The letters to Cornelius Priscus on tho death of tho poet 
Martial (21), and to Oaninus Rufus on that of Silius Italicus (7), 
may be pointed out os specimens of almost exhaustive annotation ; 
And, what with the summaries at tho opening of oach letter, and 
the headings at the top of each page of notes, we cannot conceive 
a more thoroughly elaborated vade-mecum. 

The specialty of the reprint of Cicero de Senectute and De 
Amicitid is the reprint of Mr. Long's Notes and Introduction from 
the “Grammar School Classics,” which are models of concise 
and independent annotating. The veteran scholar was averse to 
copious noting, and seems to have soarched his MSS. and autho- 
rities more in elucidation of the right reading than for latoral 
illustration. Yet his longer note9, such os ut De Senect. § 71, 
on the sense of “ Secundum Naturam,” are always* instructive; 
and that on “ Apud Xenophontem,” § 79, which counsels a 
comparison of the Cyropcodui, viii. 7, with Cicero’s text, and a 
student's endeavour to make his own Latin transcript of the Greek, 
In comparison with Cicero’s version is eminently practical. Gram- 
matical notes, such as that on 44 Quoad,” which no compares with 
“ adeo ” in p. 24, § 72, are always sound and trustworthy. The 
De Amicittd, says the editor in his preface, represent's Cicero’s 
exposition of friendship as founded on the Roman notions of 
virtue. Mr. Long regards it rightly as a much more puzzling 
argument to apprehend than the plain, blunt discourse of Cato, 
aim advises its being read later in order. Tho dialogue between 
Fannius, Lsslius. and Sccsvola is enriched by frequent quotations 
from Terence, Plautus, and the earlier Latin poets. 

The Samibalian War , as Mr. G. C. Macaulay sets it before 
beginners in a volume of 4< Elementary Classics,” though not the 
ivork of a veteran, is that of a shrewd and practical scholar and 
teacher, grappling manfully the problem or finding interest for 
beginners in tho text of Livy, largely rewritten and simplified, 
with occasional details from Polybius. To this task he has been 
impelled by finding Csssar and Nepos, and any medley of extracts, 
UK adapted for embryo scholars. In the account o'f the Second 
- Punic w or there is enough of sustained interest to make Mr. 
Ifaoaulay’s narrative attractive; and we observe that his notes 
veaty largely consist of references to the pages and sections of the 
Latin Primer and Roby’s Latin Grammar for Schools, knowledge 


of the contents of which references be would have a goodmestsr 
rigorously exact. But he does notoveriook any needful informal 
tion amidst hit seal for grammar notes, illustrating alike dis- 
tinctions of warlike engines, such aathe “vine*” or ffoofr on 
wheels” of 0. x. and “ Turns mobiles* or platforms to put the 
attackers on a level with, or above, the defenders, of c. xxL, and 
differences betwixt Latin and English land measures, os in c*iat» 
The volume has a good index, map, and introduction. v 

Mr. G. H. Sykes, B.A., claims for the idea of his Meet Heading* 
in Latin the suggestions of the late George Long, and, more than 
this, the method of as old a “ scholemaster ” as Asohiun. This wae 
to turn all extracts from Latin into English, and reconvert them 
into Latin at a little interval ; and Mr. Sykes has thrown Iris extracts 
into six graduated sections for this purpose, appending a very 
simple array of syntax rules, a condensed Latin accidence, anr.« x 
some eighty vocabularies. As far as our observation serves us, the 
passages are well chosen, and the helps regulated with an eye to - 
the translator's progress. 

Turning to tho Greek hooks on our present list, we find that Mr. 
Hailstone and Mr. Sidgwick vie with each other in treating 
a book of the Iliad. This is, in some respects, a special book, for 
the slaughter beside the river Scamander in Which Achilles exacts 
quit-money for his comrade Patroclus, is only secondary to the 
22nd Book, which inflicts adequate toll in the death of Hector. Hi 
tho paxn irapannruiiLus, or fight near the river, as this book was 
originally called, there is no lack of incident, of pathetic appeal or 
of Btirring conflict, the central hero of the Greeks revolving single- 
handed in his might, and crushing all opposition with his relent- 
less steel. Lycaon'B premature death, though he pleads that he 
is not Hectors own brother, under peculiarly bitter circumstances, 
does not prevent the vengeance of Achilles extending itself to 
the chief of the Poconians, AsteropsauB of the race of the river 
god, himself spurred on by Xantnus to oppose the destroyer. 
But even his gallantry fails to make head against the goddess- 
born hero. Asteropceus is pierced through the belly, and bis body 
left weltering on tho sands, whilst Achilles pursues the Proonians 
without their leader. At thu point the river-god interposes to 
pul a stop to such wholesale slaughter, and hurls all his torrents 
against Achilles, who plunges into the crowded stream, and 
speedily Avails to fill the battle-field with such allies as the gods, 
Poseidon and Atheno, Ilephsestus, and others. Altogether, the 
book has been well chosen, and it seems to us that both editors 
have discharged their task with care. Mr. Sidgwick, whom we 
have met before in the earlier books, repeats his introductory 
matter and his noteB on epic forms, &c., in this book ; but it wifi 
be found that he has given due attention to matters of syntax 
and construction which crop up. At ▼. 10, for instance, he draws 
attention 44 to the tendency of prepositions in their adverbial stage 
to accumulate ” (fxOat d' dpcfn nepi uixov), whilst Mr. Hailstone 
supplements this illustration by the parallel phrases, diairpb, irapU , 
vircie, the Latin “ circumcirca,” and, from Thucyd., M porjt (vena. 
At v. 40 we are told of Achilles's capture of Lycaon, and that he 
inepao-otv, “ carried him off for aale to Lemnos,” or, as Mr. • 
Sidgwick notes, “ took him over with a view to selling.” Tho 
young Homeric student will find much matter for inquiry and a 
fertile field in this book of Homer, which is possibly designed for 
a book to be oxamined in. Perhaps we should single out Mr. 
Hailstone's notes os the more various of tho two, the specialty of 
Mr. Sidgwick’s being epic forms and derivations. 

Mr. Merry’s instalment of the Achamians of Aristophanes is a 
very creditable earnest of a handy edition of Attic comedy from the 
Clurendon Press. The Achamians has always been a popular, 
Amusing, harmless play, designed to depict the charms of country 
life for the peace-loving Athenians, and sparkling with wit and 
humour in its various situations from first to last. It would ho 
hard to find a livelier introduction to Aristophanic comedy 
than this sprightly play, so well and thoroughly edited as 
it is. Perhaps it is characteristic of Mr. Merry that he gives 
comparatively little play to the punstering spirit which possessed 
Mitchell, Walsh, Green, and other Aristophanic scholars: though 



by a punning play on words the implication is 
look that threatens pelting.” Here Mr. Merry suggests tnat 
it might serve our purpose to translate “ to look kke 4 Hur- 
lingham’”; just as, in 406, ho would make XoXXfffiq*, possibly 
only a fanciful name, invented to enlist the sympathies of 
Euripides with a member of the hamlet of lame beggars, geXol, 

14 a wards man of Cripplegate or Orutehed Friars.” But it will bo 
found on examination that the pains bestowed on a thorough 
perception of the point of the play is equable and minute. But 
it is impossible to do justice to such careful work in a general 
article. The reader will find Mr. Merry’s work especially accurate 
as touching historical and dramatic allusions, and the salient pointa 
of the play, which is one to be recommended as a taste of the 
Attic comedy. 

The last book on our list is a new idea from our An Hff fomi 
cousins, au idea from two Professors of Greek Literature in the 
University of Harvard, from which we may with advantage take 
a hint Profeasing to edit the first four books of the Anabaei* on 
the principle of equal division of work. Mr. White preparesthe % 
notes to Books 1 . and II., Mr. Goodwin to Books III. end IV. 9! m. 
but the labour of Book I. has been obviouriy' tho heaviest, b #3 
cause, that surmounted, a great deal of the rest is reitera- 
tion and reference. In truth, these notes give the impras- 
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fltan of riafemtod method; and* while profuse la disowning pre- 
tensions to great learning and research; rely entirely on systematic 
fftanlittatied aid thoroughly and frequently indoctrinated. The 
history is warranted by its hiring based on the teaching of Mr. 
©rote $ the geography assured by a handy map copied chiefly from 
Kiepext’f map id Behd ante's German edition of the Anabasis 
(1873) : and whilst we have rarely seen a classical edition of an 
authoffa which fewer words were wasted, we have a strong belief 
that a sturdy growth of scholars would he likely to follow from 
the practice and instruction of Messrs. Goodwin and White's 
teaching 


/ AN OCEAN FREE-LANCE.* 

mHE late Emile Gahoriau chose a spy as the central figuro of 
A his most remarkable novels, and Mr. Clark Russell, inspired 
doubtless hy the same desire for originality which prompted this 
eccentric choice, has in his latest work endeavoured to make a 
hero of a privateersman. He certainly doserves some credit for 
his audacity, as it would be difficult to conceive a less promising 
P subject;! for even those who have the least sympathy with the 
humanitarian sentiment of our time are little likely to feel any- 
tiling hut contempt for the men who went forth, not to fight lor 
their country, hut to prey on unarmed ships for the sake merely of 
gain. In some cases, no doubt, the privateersmen of the old war 
were men of courage and enterprise; hut the record of their 
achievements is not large, and, &b a rule, their sole object was 
booty. In one respect, indoed, they were below pirates, for the 
pirate sailed with a rope round his neck, while the privateer sea- 
man had nothing more than gaol to fear. Very hard, indeed, is it 
to feel any sympathy with those mercenary sailors, but neverthe- 
less a writer of true literary skill, thoroughly acquainted with the 
naval history of the great war, and with the character of the seamen 
of that day, might possibly turn the really despicable privateers- 
man into something like au heroic figure, just as the French 
author above mentioned has made a spy seem noble. Mr. Clark 
Russell, os we shall presently show, possesses none of these quali- 
fications, hut ho has notwithstanding boldly striven to mAke 
privateersmen attractive, and in doing so has certainly givon proof 
of posBoasing as a writer that virtue which his favourites occasion- 
ally lacked — unhesitating, not to say unthinking, courage. 

The story of An Ocean Free-Lance, in some respects one of the 
funniest that oven the eccentric novel-writers of our day have pro- 
duced, is told in tlio first person, and is supposed to be the narra- 
tive of Mr. Madison, first mate of the privateer schooner 7 'igress, 
which worried the French in 1812. Mr, Clark Russell ib one of 
those edifying writers who, not content with exercising their own 
imaginations, make some demand on the imagination of their 
readers ; and certainly any reader who is so far carried away by 
this romance as to believe for an instant that Mr. Madison's lan- 
guage hears the smallest resemblance to that of a sailor of 
George III.'s timo will give proof of imaginative powor of a very 
high ordor. This rough child of the ocean shows a most remark- 
able command of the jargon, which for want of a bettor name 
wo will call late Ruskinese, and is a complete master of the colour- 
man's catalogue style of writing, known as word-painting, which 
became fashionable some fifty years or so after the time when he 
is supposed to have flourished. The following are fair specimens 
of his descriptions 

The clouds were now tumbling up out of the sea, and slanting athwart 
the stars pretty thickly, and the water was full of shadows, amid which the 
moonshine fell down In lines like slender cascades of molten silver, touching 
tho black troubled surface hero and there witli points of brilliance as 
sparkling as the (losli of diamonds, while tho breaking waves glittered like 
the star-dust in the sky, as their loam crossed the path of these beams. 

« m m • * * * 

Her [the Endy mien's] double lines of guns grinued along the white 
streaks, and the green and foamy surges toppling against her huge side 
looked, by contrast with her bulk, no more than the ripples of an inland 
like. Her long pennant flashed like a line of Are against the deep azure, 
and, starting from that great altitude, the eye ran down a succession of 
widening sails and spars of black rope, and the exquisite laccwork of the 
t hin, running gear. . . . And a small bed of foam hung like a heap of 
«now at her stem, and twinkled frostily along tho gold-bronze metal armour 
that sheathed her bottom. 

These be brave words truly, very fine English indeed, and sin- 
gularly like the utterances of the mate of . a privateer in 
the year 1812. No doubt a writer cannot help using the language 
of his own time, hut no writer is justified iu going out of his way 
to use a strongly-marked style which belongs as essentially to his 
own time as euphuism did to the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
Mr. Clark Rusself would scarcely have been guilty of a greater 
g pp/diTpm*™ if he had made his first mate look out for steftmers in 
.the C hann el and speculate on the news hy the Atlantic cable. Ana- 
chronisms may, however, he pardoned for the sake of a stirring 
story, and a stirring story the author has certainly endeavoured to 
produoe by making his hero perform feats as remarkable as those 
of Amadis of Gaul or Jock the Giant-Killer. The real hero of the 
tale ie not. we should observe, the word-painting Mr. Madison, 
but one Shelvocke, who, it seems, was au actual, living sea 
captain, who commandea a privateer in the latter years pf 
Jf the war. At the time when the story opens this person 
has just been appointed to the command of the schooner 

* Au Ocean Free-Lance f from a Privateersman'* Log , x8ia. By W. 
(Clark Russel], Author of the “ Wreck of tho tirosvenor," Ac. 3 vols. 
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TiprHB, which is described as of 323 tons. This, by the way, 
would have been a most astounding else to a schooner in the 
year 1812 ; but we do not quarrel with it, as a vessel which had to 
cany so singular a commander as Captain Shelvocke appears 
to have been and so peculiar a first mate as Mir. Madison 
must needs have been an exceptional one. With these two skilful 
officers on hoard, and two others under them, the schooner hauls oat 
of dock, drops down to Erith to take her powder on board, and 
then sails down the Thames. According to the narrator of her 
exploits, she excited great attention as she glided along the river, 
and here, doubtless, is a touch of truth, for assuredly, had such a 
vessel as the Tigress been seen on the Thames at the time he speaks 
of, she would nave occasioned no small excitement. Possibly, 
however, any one who had gone on hoard her might have felt Bomo 
doubt as to her being formidable to the French. . Although every- 
thing about her first sail is described with the minutest detail, we 
never learn that either in the Thames or out of it the valorous 
Captain Shelvocke ever told the men off to quarters, £0. to their 
stations at the guns, ever named captains of guns, ever made the 
most elementary preparation for figuring his ship. The author is 
apparently of opinion that nAval gunnery comes naturally to 
seamen, and that no kind of stationing or practice is necessary for 
those who may he called on at any moment to fight the guns. 
Most devoutly must many a weary first lieutenant and gunneiy 
officer have wished that it were bo. However, Mr. OlArk Russell 
is a merchant seaman, and it would not he lair to he hard on 
a merchant seaman for being totally ignorant on thia point ; 
hut with regard to seamanship he ought to he exact, and it must 
he said that tho seamanship of his hero is of a peculiar kind. We 
learn that when the vessel was abreast of Sheerness the wind had 
got to the north. She wub sailing along the coast to the east- 
wards, and therefore had the wind abeam or a little abaft the 
beam, yet wo are told that CaptAin Shelvocke furled Mb square 
canvas ; and from a passage at p. 59 it appears that his main- 
sheet was well in. Seemingly, this eccentric privateersman was 
under the impression that a Bchooner could only carry her square 
forotopsail when the wind was on tho quarter, or (lead aft, and 
that the main shoot ought to be in with the wind abeam. To do 
Captain Shelvocke justice, however, although he could neither 
station men at guns nor handle his ship, he could, as became a 
hero of romance, make u speech. At suns«t ho calls the hands, not 
to tell his men to look to breechings and tackles, or to teach them 
to train, elevate, depress, and aim, but to talk some feeble stuff 
to them wherewith they nro greatly contented — their intuitive 
knowledge of gunnery being doubtless made perfect by the 
captain’s words. Very shortly they havo an opportunity of 
availing themselves of their heaven-granted gift, for adventures 
come thick and fast to the Tigress. During the night a voice is 
heard from tho waters, and two sails are sighted. The man 
who hailed from the deep is picked up, and turns out 
to he one of tho crow of a smuggling cutter which has 
been taken hy a French luggor. Tho cutter is burnt hy the crew 
of this vessel, which, of course, tries to escape; hut the swift 
Tigress follows, and marvellous is the skill shown by tho intuitivo 
gunners. Although the light is so deceptive that Captain 
Shelvocke cannot toll whether the chase is two miles off or five, 
his men hull her with such precision that she sinks in an attempt 
to reach a shallow channel in tho Goodwins ; at which the gallant 
Shelvocke is aghast, ns woll ho might be. Before very long, how- 
ever, adventure comes to swoop away all feeling for the drowned 
men. Having fought iu tho dark, tho Tigress proceeds to light in 
a fog, and we certainly think that 11 fog must have been more 
congenial than anything else to such a very dazed person as 
Captain Shelvocke. A thick mist comas on ; but the crowing of 
that obtrusive bird a cock reveals tho fact that there is a vessel 
near tho schooner, and a momentary lifting of tho fog shows 
her to bo a large ship, and speedily an action begins. The 
stranger, of course, is captured, and turns out to he an English 
vessel which has boon taken by a French privateer, and has a 
prize crew on board. Very remarkable, indeed, must have been 
the courage of the French privateersmen, as they succeeded in 
cutting out the merchantman when an English brig of war was 
close to her. Truly Mr. Clark Bussell is daring iu his incidents ; 
and he is — unconsciously, perhaps— true to nature whon he makes 
the idiotic merchant captain who has been caught napping complain 
of the cowardice of French privateersmen. 

At the time when the dull fellow makes this singular accu- 
sation the Tigress has been, so far as wo can make out, rather 
less than twenty-four hours at sea, and during this period has 
sunk one vessel and recaptured another. She is not to he allowed 
any rest, however, for scarcely have tho foolish merchant skipper 
and Captain Shelvocke gone below when a sail is sighted on the 
port quarter. Sho is speedily made out to he an armed vessel, as 
fifteen 41 g imports ” — to us© the author’s word — are coanted on 
her side, ana Mr. Madison pronounces her “ as stout a twelve- 
hundred-ton ship as ever was launched." She is afterwards de- 
scribed as“a 38-gun corvette,” carrying — Heaven save tho mark— 
twenty-six 64-pounder carronades and some long 1 8’s. It is scarcely 
necessary to point out the absurdity of this description. In those 
daysa vessel of twelve hundred tons carrying thirty-eight guns would 
have been a frigate, and would have been thought a large frigate. 
The three famous ships set afloat by the Americans, which were 
regarded as perfect Titans amongst frigates, wore of fifteen hundred 
tons only. However, we must not be angry with Mr. Clark 
Russell. Having put his maudlin captain on board a nearly im- 
possible schooner, it is only natural that ho should make him 
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to itaaoa o whole Utopia, Wo forgot to mention that 
w d is extinguished as a political power at a veiy early 
stage In the stair. This is in accordance with what we have 
observed to bo too usual practice of fantastical writers in this 
fcindf whether they protend to be seriously interpreting prophecies 
or only diverting themselves with an exercise of - speculation. 
Almost always they begin with ruining their own country, think- 
ing this, we suppose, the best way to attract a lively attention. 

Mrs. Magnus’s Abom the Jews since Bible Times (2) is an 
entertaining and instructive work. It is curious how little is 
known of the lam Jewish community who live amongst us. 
Thdir post-Biblical history, their literature, doctrines, ana cere- 
monials are almost as much a mystery to the general public as the 
tgSIenainiaa mysteries themselves. Mrs. Magnus has raised the 
/ veil from these arcana, and given a very readable and popular 
account of most things that ought to be known about the chosen 
tMonle in their later development. 

The fanciful title of Mr. Grant Allen's little book (3) may give 
11 hint to the discerning of its real character, but is hardly free 
from ambiguity. These collected papers are really a series of 
popular studies in natural history, for the purpose of showing, in a 
form intelligible by the unlearned, the new light and interest which 
bare been thrown into biology by the ideas of evolution and 
natural selection. The style is bright and pleasant, and great skill 
has been exercised in avoiding technicalities. Mr. Grant Allen 
takes his text in the first object that may come to hand in a 
country ramble— an insect, a wild fiower, a nut, or a snail-shell— 
and he leads us on, as if in familiar talk, to consider its place in 
the vast fabric of nature, the history of past changes embodied in 
its structure, and the countless relations with external things and 
circumstances that have made it what it is. This is done always 
with felicity of expression, and generally with a certain sympathy 
for the creatures described which is even better for the purpose in 
hand. Mr. Grant Allen is evidently a loving observer of animals 
and plants from the dog downwards. The bustle of an ant's nest 
sets him thinking of the ant’s brains, and how the world must 
appear to them as made up of smellB rather than of sights, “ mainly 
a world of olfactible things.” In the habits of modern sheep 
the instincts of their mountain-haunting ancestors are traced, 
and it is pointed out that the exact following of the leader, which 
in a flock driven through a lane or street seeme ludicrous, was an 
absolutely necessary point of discipline for the wild troop threading 
a mountain track. Fruits, berries, And nuts give occasion for 
lively picturiugs of the struggle of plants against the birds which 
eat their seeds. The edible kernel surrounds itself with a hard 
shell, with prickles, with bitter or poisonous matters, with tough 
fibres, or with various combinations of thoso. Hence the tribe of 
nuts, proof, some of them, even against the stone-wielding mon- 
key. Other fruit-bearing plants have found their account in the 
very opposite plan ; they produce a hard indigestible seed, and 
lay themselves out, bo to speak, for inviting birds to swallow it, 
and ultimately ensure its wider distribution. Hence the soft 
fruits and berrieB, in which generally similar results ore produced 
by means which to the botanist's eye are of the most diverse 
character ; thus the structure of the raspberry and the strawberry 
-are botanically quite different. Again, the tadpoles ridding tliern- 
. selves of tails in a pond furnish the theme for a discourse on the 
earliest vertebrate type. We are almost tempted to call it a 
moral tale of the idle aecidian and the industrious tadpole ; for 
the ascidian, who in the larva state is little worse than a tad- 
pole, develops the wrong way as he grows up, and illustrates the 
sad truth that evolution is not necessarily progress by becoming 44 a 
mere eedent'iiy swallower of passing morsels," “ a sack fixed to 
a stone.” The relation between the colours of flowers and their 
fertilization by insects is naturally not omitted by a writer who 
has already chosen the colour-sense in animula as the subject of a 
more methodical and sorious work ; and Mr. Grant Allon’s readers 
will here find 6uch an amount of ingenious illustration and 
suggestion os will tempt them to exclaim that here, if anywhere, 
are the poetry and romance of natural history. We need hardly 
say that Mr. Grant Allen's point of view is thoroughly Darwinian 
—perhaps more than Darwinian, for there is a buoyant confidence 
in his manner, and a fertility of conjecture in his illustrations, 
which are not altogether after the pattern of Mr. Darwin's own 
work. But the anxious accuracy of the inquirer working for per- 
manent results is hardly to be expected in the meditations or 
soliloquies begotten of walks over country fields and downs. 
If Mr. Grant Allen’s statements are open to criticism now and 
then, he still gives in the main an example of tho right method 
and spirit,. and will stimulate the reader's desire for knowledge of 
the right kind. Some of his remarks point to observations of 
solid value, as where he says that the reason why people used 
not to find so-called 44 missing links ” was that they looked and 
cared for nothing but 44 typical specimens " of the genera and 
species described in books, and when they found aberrant indi- 
viduals among snail-shells, for instance, threw them away. If 
these aberrant types are preserved it is quite possible, Mr. Grant 
Allen testifies from his own experience, to bridge over the gaps 
between distinct species. On the whole, any one who knows 
natural selection in the general as a theory, but hR8 not realized 
i its varied applications in the most familiar facts of animal and 
fegetable life, can hardly find a better aid to his imagination than 

fa) About the Jews since Bible Times, By Mrs. Magnus. London : C. 
Kagan. Pftul A Co. i88x. 

(3) The Evolutionist at Largs, By Grant Alien. London : Chatto & 
VWiqOns. x88r. 


Mr. Grant Allen’s volume 9 and to those who already have any 
taste for natural history in the concrete it may safety be recom- 
mended as a welcome holiday c ompanion . 

The second edition of Mr. Eastwiek's Handbook to Bombay (4) 
has been not only revised, but to a great extant rewritten, by Ua 
author on the spot 44 All the most important places in the 
| Bombay Presidency have been recently visited by the author, and 
in particular the province <jf K&tbiawad, which is very difficult of 
access at present to the ordinary traveller, has been thoroughly 
examined." The first few pages of the book contain some most 
valuable biota as to dress, outfit, &o. Certainly no one eonld 
guess, by the light of nftture, that 44 at the Marble Hooks, Eldra, 
Ajanta, and theNflgiris,” the attacks of bees are likely to be so 
dangerous that it is prudent to wear long Titianesque gauntlets 
and a veil, if not a wire mask ; or that those who wish to shoot 
ou the west coast should have gaiters steeped in tobacco juice to 
keep off leeches. 

It is difficult, and it is perhaps unnecessary, to determine which 
is the better and more amusing of Mr. Burnand's two lately- 
republished parodies on novelists (5). Chikkin Hazard is the older 
friend, and contains wilder fun ; but Gone Wrong is equally ad- 
mirable as a parody, especially in the quieter passages, and has a 
more serious vein of certainly not undeserved satire, which is not 
found in the other volumes. We cannot reBiBt quoting one 
favourite passage fvomChikkin Hazard* in which Nutt looks about 
on the desert island for a substitute for wine : — 

After a few minutes’ search ho came back, radiant with smiles, and 
bearing in his hand a flowering shrub of a most peculiar description. Its 
roots grew out above ground, deriving apparently ita life from tbe various 
suckers which shot themselves out luto the air, while its leaves and branches 
had spread and flourished underneath tho earth, affording shelter to a 
variety of insects of a genus between avis and scamtaws. M This will 
serve us, Miss Marchmont," Nutt said, “for, at All events, one sort of 
beverage for this evening. From it I aboil distil a sweet and potent spirit, 
dear to sailors on board ship. It Is at once invigorating, supporting, and 
refreshing. 11 “Do sailors grow it in Benicia or England?" inquired 
Grace. “ 1 am not aware," ho answered, “ that the plant itself has been 
much cultivated in either place, though the taste for tho liquor obtains in 
most of our northern civilized countries. The beverage so decocted la 
entitled rum." “ How strange ! ” exclaimed Miss Marchmont, os aha 
examined the stem and Icavth of Nutt's prize 2 “ how little do we know of 
nnture’s provisions! What an extraordinary sample of vegetation 1 " 

“ Yes," answered Nutt, “ you have now seen the — 4 Bum Shuuii/ ” 

Just before this iB Nutt’s answer to Grace, which is the exact 
image of Mr. It cade's quasi-scientific method. 44 4 Then/ said 
Grace, 4 it is not impossible to set a river on fire f 9 4 By no 
means,' answered Nutt, 4 provided the water will burn. But there 
aro many contingencies which might prevent an inexperienced 
hand from attaining its object/ " 

Lovers, and it iB to bo hoped they are many, of The Original , 
will welcome Mr. 44 Felix 8ummorly’s ” daintily got up and printed 
edition of The Art of Dining (6). There is a judicious preface, 
and in an appendix a reprinted letter by tho editor, which contains 
the soundest advice as to the reformation of public dinners. It 
must, we fear, be wished rather, than hoped that the advice will 
be speedily taken. 

Fin-Bee is already well known as an authority on gastronomic 
matters, and the object of his present brightly-written volume (7) 
is a capital one, as may be judged from the 44 explanatory f> state- 
ment prefixed to the book : — 

He who has seen humble and sagacious people living comfortably on 
materials that represent something very close upon starvation to an English 
poor family ; and who has made the dismal contrast his study, in tho nopo 
that he might present ! y observe upon it with prolit to many thousands in 
these ilcnr times ; now submits some of the lighter parts of his labours to 
all who havo a desire to know the Thrift that secures Plonty^in the end, 
ami, knowing It, to impart it to their neighbours who hunger through ignor- 
ance rather than through poverty. 

Mr. Lukin (8) has undertaken an excellent piece of [work in giving 
clear instructions for 44 the homo construction of simple wooden 
toys, and of others that are moved or driven by weights, clock- 
work, steam, electricity, &c.” It is only to be hoped that his 
younger pupils will not hurt themselves much in their lessons. 
The little book has an object beyond its immediately apparent one. 

44 It is not/' Mr. Lukin says, 44 for the sake of the toys them- 
selves, but to promote the practice of carpentry, that I determined 
to write this book. I want tho manufacture of the toy to lead up 
to that of the real article, bo it barrow, cart, roller, or the articles 
of furniture of a doll's house." We Bball look with interest for the 
completion of the work. 

Lady Lamb's Christmas Days at Maythorpe (9) is a capital 
little story, the nature and calibre of which ard perhaps sufficiently 
indicated by its title. Young readers who become acquainted 
with 44 Grannie and her bairns" will certainly hope that the hint 
of the author, contained in the last words of the volume, as to the 
reappearance of her personages may be acted upon. 

(4) Handbook of the Bombay Presidency. Second Edition. London : 
John Murray. 

(5) Our Novel Shilling Series. — Gone Wrong. By Miss Rbody Dendron. 
Chikkin Hazard. By Charles Readit and Dion Bounceycore, By F. C. 
Buraand. 

(6) Aristology ; or, the Art of Dining . By Thomas Walker, M.A. With 
Preface and Notes by Felix Summerly. London : Bell & Sons. 

(7) The Cupboard Papers. By Fin-Bee. London : Chatto & WJndu*. 

(8) Toys and Toy-making . By James Lukin, B.A., Author of “ Turning 
for Amateurs," &a Part 1 . Simple Wooden Toys. London; 14 Bazaar" 
Office. 

(9) Christmas Days at Maythorpe. By Lady Lamb. London : \ 
Newman A Co. 




% • Mr. fia anefe BmMmmmm (to) are more anratimr than might 
■ hi thought from their title. Hie recollections of De Bosh ore 
both curious and instructive, and hie chapter on the management 
of nervous patients Mid children seems veiy sensible. 

Mr. Woodbume has produced an interesting tittle volume (ix) y 
dealing with the growth, from 1803, of the volunteer movement 
in England down to the present date. He ends his work with the 
appropriate quotation from Pitt : — 

I was formerly, and still em, of opinion that to a regular army alone, 
however superior, however excellent— that to the regular army alone, 
even aided by the Militia, we ought not solely to trust .... we ought to 
raperadd to the regular army some permanent system of national defence 
cither to a certain degree compulsory, or formed upon the voluntary zeal and 
patriotism of the country itself. 

Two volumes of pleasant gossipy reminiscences of people and 
. things theatrical, by the late Lord William Lennox (is), have been 
published. The author's early recollections reach back to George | 
Frederick Oodke, with whom he describes a meeting at Chichester 
when the actor was playing Shylock. In the trial scene the knife 
slipped and cut his hand severely (how a sharp knife came to be 
used we ate not told}, and while the wound was being dressed 
Lord William made me way into the actor's dressing-room. “ The 
most prominent features of his countenance were a broad, long, 
hooked nose s dark eyes, full of fire and expression ; a strongly- 
marked and flexible brow ; a Jiigh forehead 5 a mouth capable of 
delineating the wont passions of our nature." His manner “ was 
polished and refined until maddened with the invincible spirit of 
wine"; and the conversation which followed the introduction is a 
» very amusing instance of some of his prominent characteristics. 
Later on we have a very enthusiastic description of the talents of 1 
the famous Master Betty, whose face, 11 when roused and livid 
with passion, was wonderfully expressive," while his smile was 
“ irresistible,” and u every action graceful and appropriate." His 
discrimination of various and contending passions was of the 
nicest kind, and “ of the business of the stage he was a perfect 
master." The book is one which may be safely taken up at 
random, with a fair prospect of lighting upon something amusing. 

We cannot, for tne present at least, do more than note the 
appearance in The Great Mundane series (13) of Sir Julius 
Benedict's Weber and Mr. Frost's Schubert . 

A fourth edition, the first volume of which has appeared, of 
Omwiffton'e Virgil (14) has been undertaken by Mr. Nettlaship. 

— .. , — ... — . 

(so) Meminiseenoes of a Dental Surgeon. By Joseph Snape, L.D.S., 
late Dental Surgeon to the Royal Infirmary, &c. London : Simpkin fit 
Marshall. Liverpool: Howell. 

(11) The Story of Our Volunteer*. By G. B. L. Woodbume, B.A. 
London : Newman & Co. 

(xa) Play*, Player*, and Playhouse*, at Home and Abroad. By Lord 
William Pitt Lennox. 2 vols. London : Hurst & Blackett. 

(13) The Great Musicians. — Schubert. By H. F. Frost Weber. By Sir 
Julius Benedict London : Sampson Low & Co. 

(14) Bibliotheca Classics. — Conington 1 * Virgil.— Fourth Edition. Revised, 
ftc., by Henry Nettlcship, M.A. Vol. 1 . London : Whittaker, Ave Marla 
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THE SECOND READING OF TOE LAND BILL. 

M R. GLADSTONE’S speech on Monday — whioh, rather 
than the foregone conclusion of the second reading, 
was, in connexion with the Land Bill, the event of the week — 
was in many ways a remarkable performance. In the first 

far stage of the debate was an- unmistakable confession that 
matters were not going smoothly. There could have been 
no reason, in the ordinary oourse of things, why at that 
.particular juncture the Government should come to the 
conclusion vmtum e$t ad triarios. Several members of the 
Treasury bench had not, and have not yet, spoken on the 
subject ; and, for the special purpose of resolving the 
donbts and settling the hesitations of the inquiring, the 
Solicitor-General for Ireland might have seemed to be in 
a better position than the head of the Government. The 
substitution of the persons can only be accounted for 
dither by the supposition that a sense of discouragement, 
necessitating the exhibition of a cordial, had been noticed 
on the Government side of tho House, or else that 
Ministers had made np their minds not to give any 
definite answer to the donbts which Mr. Gibson and 
Mr. Smith and other Opposition speakers had formu- 
lated, but to oarry the matter off with a display of orato- 
rical fireworks. It was, of course, possible when Mr. 

1 Gladstone rose that he was going to give an example of 
that masterly elucidation of a complicated and difficult 
subject, in which, by the consent of friends and foos, he has, 
and for many years has had, no rival. Bat such a display 
would have been so much more in place at the close of the 
debate, and its effect would have been so much greater, 
that it could hardly be doubted that it would have been 
reserved for that occasion. 

The result justified the anticipations formed when Mr. 
Gladstone rose. His speech was a brilliant one and full 
of power, bnt its power was rhetorical and hortatory, not 
argumentative or dealing with exposition. The regret 
expressed for Lord Beaconsfield's death, and its results, as 
shown in the attitude of the Opposition, the suggestion 
that the rejection of the Bill would only lead to the pro- 
duction of a more sweeping measure of the same kind, and 
the other strong parts of the speaker’s deliverance, left 
explanation entirely out of the question. The contention 
that the Bill can at best be bat a palliative, and a palliative 
the expiry of whose effects will almost oertainly be 
followed by a severe relapse in the patient, was ignored. 
Even the speoified points on which speaker after speaker 
iad asked xbr information were for the most part passed 
over. In particular Mr. Gladstone did not so much as 
attempt to defend the monstrous proposition that tenant- 
right, after being bought np, should revive again as 
agai^t the landlord in a tenant who had paid nothing 
for itf His old grasp of details seemed to have deserted 
him, or to be "deliberately discarded. The only dis- 
puted point to whioh he really devoted himself was, 
it is true, the most important point of all. It has 
been pointed out from the beginning that the maxi- 
mum of injustice and unwisdom where many things are 
unjust and unwise lies in the provisions for the 
*araement of fair rent by the valuation of tenant-right. 
Agfcia and again it has been asked where this value was 
ho oomq from except out of the landlord’s pocket, and 
tohethefyjt donld be called ftir that it should so come. 

with not uncustomary iudmetsou. stilted 


plnmply that it wonld not be fair, and referred the ques- 
tion of origin to the Attorney- General for Ireland. The 
Attorney-General for Ireland, after much reflection, de- 
livered a speech whioh left friends and foca as muoh in * 
the dark as to this question of origin as they were before. 

It was therefore left for Mr. Gladstone to solve the mys- 
tery. That he solved it wonld be too much to say, bat he 
oertainly lifted a corner of the veil, and, in so doing, he 
indicated to the opponents of the Bill the place on which 
they must in Committee make their assanlt. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Gladstone, the elements of that tenant’s 
property in his holding whioh he denied in 1870 
and assorts in 1 88 f are two. There is first the 

value of his own improvements. On this point there 
is not much controversy, and whatever abstract oh* 
jections there may be may be passed over. Bnt the 
second element, when it is considered, exhibits in the ^ 
clearest possible light the weakness of the Bill, and the 
certain sonree of fatnre evil whioh it opens np. The 
second element of the value of tenant-right is, in Mr. 
Gladstone’s words, “ the excess of open biddings for 
“ holdings in Ireland, in consequence of the scarcity of 
“ the supply of land as compared with the demand.” 
This excess, according to the Prime Minister, no more 
belongs to the landlord than the tenant’s improvements 
do. It is to this statement, and to the consequences 
drawn from it, that attention may he moBt profitably 
devoted. In the first place, it must be evident that, com* 
petition value bqiqg tl£jiy exploded, no power on earth can 
detoriyiAe /wkot laif^value.is. If the value of a thing 
is not it will fetch, what in the. natrie of arithmetic 
and common sense is it t If ow is Mr. Gladstone going to 
define the proper adjustment of demand to supply so that 
he may gauge the excess of the one and the scarcity of 
the other? To those questions not one fraction of an 
answer, not so mnch as a hint at one, is to be found in the 
whole speech. Obviously if the population of Ireland 
were half what it is now, the demand for land wonld be 
less; if it ■ were doable, it wonld be more. How is any 
Commissioner or any accountant to pnt his finger on the 
normal value, independent of these fluctuations, and to 
establish it in secula seculorum as a land maximum T But . 
the impossibility of arriving at the end aimed at, and the 
injustice done to those whose property is tbns arbitrarily 
apportioned, are perhaps, from a political point of view* 
hardly equal to the intense folly and nn wisdom of the pro- 
ceeding. The competition value of land is, says Mr. 
Gladstone, excessive, because of the unequal relation of 
supply and demand. How is he going to prevent the future 
operation of the same law ? If the present tenant un- 
duly ' outbids his competitors in rent for the benefit 
of his landlord, because of the stress of this compe- 
tition, is it not inevitable that the fatnre tenant should 
in the same way outbid his competitors in the purchase of * 
tenant-right for the benefit of the luckftfcccupier ? It is 
said, thongh not explicitly, or in the wetd* of the BILL 
that this payment is to be limited. Anythifigmore pitiabW* ■ 
than the expectation of being able to do this in statesmen 
who doubtless consider usnry laws childish folly, who be- 
lieve in Free-trade, who look back on sumptuary regula- 
tions and legal maxima of price as* the freaks of barbarism, 
can' hardly be imagined. That in the case of any such 
attempt being made a regulation price and an over-rogu- 
lation price for ^tenant-right would become the rule, and 
that tho over-regulation price would be ruled only by the 
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‘Ml |$e, is as certain as that night 
. ipjns tak* Gladston i cannot double the 

* * te population. He can, 

* „ l into- cultivation and indnoe 

'* # 1he peopjbtfl and, though there may be 

dUpnte as to thebest means of effecting these ob- 
jects, no one in England disputes their excellence. But 
„ t S meet the irresistible laws of natnre by an Act of Par- 
liament and a court of three Heaven-bora Commissioners 
is certainly as bold an enterprise of the Mrs. Partingion 

* {>rder as has been entered upon for some time. 

* All this, of course, has been said over and over again 
^before; it wUl bo said over and over again ; and it is not 

surprising that, as far as tho second reading wont, it had 
*verx little effect on a dutiful majority and a Parliament con- 
fronted with the absolute necessity of reaping and garner- 
ing somehow tho corn which the Government have sowed. 


Oj^Ahose who will profit by the ohauge; and he may 
jMsbaps regard with indifference worthy of an English 
mdibal the corresponding sacrifices which "will be entailed 
%»OA Kb# landlords. It would be rash to form a confident 
' jud gm e n t of the necessity or expediency of the proposed 
Sgmiga reforms. If they have any political purpose, they 
fee probably designed to strengthen the Crown rather 
than the classes which aspire to political privileges. The 
* latq. ©represent advisers of the Ismpebob may perhaps be 


Wnat is important is that no attempt has been made to 
meet these objections in what mast be considered tho last 
1 word of the Government in general dofenoe of their Bill. 
The Government speakers could only busy themselves with 
details when Mr. Gladstone had made his final effort on 
the principles and general scope of the Bill. In the same 
way, it was almost useless for Opposition speakers to 
repeat general objections which were steadily ignored. 
The duty of an Opposition in cases where absolute rejection 
of a measure is impossible and, what is tnoro, dangerous if 
possible, is a matter very hard to define within narrow 
jyimits. Probably, when argumentative concessions are 
^made and full explanation vouchsafed, it is their duty to 
abstain from a ditoot negative or from the support of an 
amendment. That ca&o is not the caso of tho presont Bill ; 
and although the formal wording of tho amendment which 


*tbe Opposition supported might doubtless have been 
• improved, the very moderate speech which Colonel 
Stanley made some days ago sufficiently vindicated a 
oertain right of protest which could not bo upheld in any 
other way than by resorting to the division lobby. This 
contention, which had already been thus sufficiently 
made good, Sir Stafford Northcoie stated and finally 
established in tho little duel between himself and 
Lord Habiinoton which concluded, or virtually con- 
cluded, the debate. This duel, as well as the apt echos 
of Mr. Chaplin against, and of Mr. Stansfeld in favour 
of, the Bill, relieved the monotony of the closing night, 
but it did little more. The battle, as far as it can bo 
fought at all, remains to be fought, and tho weary dis- 
cussions on the soennd reading have, for the most part, 
only succeeded in indicating with more or less precision 

S e locality and conditions of the fight. The minute 
planations which the Government have hitherto avoided 
must be explicitly givon or explicitly refused sooner or 
Inter; and each separate proposition of their enormous 
scheme will have to be considered separately. 


RUSSIA. 

I T is difficult to obtain trustworthy information as to 
either the domestic or the foreign policy of Russia ; 
but there is no inconsistency between the repor^d project 
*of a Land Bill and the remarkable dooument which 
justifies and exalts tho autocratic power of tho Emperor, 
One of the numerous objections to absolute government is 
founded on its tendency to prefer the wishes of the mass of 
the population to tbe interests and rights of less formid- 
able classes. Successive Emperors of Russia have always 
sought to depress the nobility and to cultivate the affec- 
tions of tho peasantry. Alexander II. may probably have 
been influenced by patriotic and benevolent motives in his 
agrarian reform ; but he also hoped to attach the mass of 
the people to the Grown by his gifts of personal freedom 
and of proprietary interest in the land. If the present 
Emperor has resolved to extend the privileges of tbo 

€ &ntry, and to relieve them from some of their 
uiary liabilities, be probably hopes for the gratitude 
lose who will profit by the ohauge; and be mav 


divided in opinion as to tbe merits of ffa* supposed*^, 
scheme; bat there is no reason to believe that My oft*, 
them have met with direct opposition. Tbe maintenance^ 
of tbe prerogative might probably be regfedeS ee indis- 
pensable to the success of snoh a measure. There is great 
convenience in total exemption from clauses, from Com- 
mittees, and from possibly hostile amendments. 

The proclamation in which the EMPJt&Oft affirths Who 
divine right of autocracy is apparently intended to put an. • 
end to all discussion of constitutional innovations. If the* 
Emperor has really formed an irrevocable decision, it may 
perhaps have been politio to announce it without. delay. 
Prolonged and repeated disappointment is more irritating 4 
than compulsory acquiescence in a refusal expressed once/ * 
for all. Agitation for any kind of representative ori 
ganisation will henceforth involve a defiance of the 
will of the Emperor. The proclamation may perhaps 
be intended as an answer to a recent challenge issued 
by the Nihilists. Their govorning body published a kind 
of ultimatum, to tho effect that, if their efforts were to be 
suspended, tho Emperor must convoke an Assembly elected 
by universal suffrage, and abide by its resolutions. Con- 
cession of the demand would have been impossible, but 
perhaps some compromise might have been devised* A 
consultative Council might have satisfied some malcon- 
tents, thoilgh it would assuredly not have disarmed tho 
murderous fanatics. Tho only ostensible approach a 
constitutional system was th6 establishment of a Ministry, 
which was to enjoy, to a limited extent, corporate exis- 
tence ; but it is now certain that no real ohange has been 
effectod. According to a late report, the Emperor baa 
formed an interior Cabinet of those Ministers who specially 
enjoy his favour and he will soarccly allow the members 
of the confidential body to assume collective independence. 

In Germany tho several Ministers depend directly on the 
Emperor, and they exorcise little influence on the policy 
of the imperious chief of tho Government. Even in Eng- 
land the establishment of a united Ministry under qpft ' 
official head was only effected after many chocks and in- 
terruptions in tho coarse of the last oentury. The modern 
practice has diminished the personal power of the sove- 
reign more effectually than any other constitutional 
process. In a political crisis tho Grown is confined to the 
choico between two sets of advisors, or rather to the 
leaders of tho majority. It is now known that Gonnt 
Mblikoii 1 and his colleagues resigned because the auto- 
oratic proclamation, composed by Mr. JCatkoff, had been 
issued by a subordinate membor of tho Government. It 
was clear that the supposed unity of the Cabinet had not 
boon seriously accepted by the Emperor. 

Tho creation of any more popular Council or Assembly 
is indefinitely postponed. The Emperor bos been rudely 
reminded of the danger which ho incurs by representing 
himself as personally and exclusively responsible for afi 
results of misgovernment. He has apparently convinced 
himsolf that he would risk tho seonrity of bis power by 
dividing it ; and perhaps he may be right in thinking that 
no reasonable concession wonld disarm the assassins. The 
attendant circumstances were striking, for the proclamation 
was published at the same time at which there vas a grand 
review of 40,000 men forming tbe garrison of St. Peters- 
burg. It seemed that the display was intended to con- 
vince friends and enemies of the irresistible force of the 
Government which boldly claimed absolute power. One 
newspaper Correspondent had, almost on the eve of the 
review, attributed to the Emperor a feeling of panio 
which induced him to remain in solitude at bis palace 
of Gatschina. His nerves wore supposed to be shaken ndfe 
only in consequence of tbe late events, and of the dangers 
which remain, but through sympathy with the Em- 
press, who is excusably oppressed with terror. The 
appearance of the Emperor in pnblio at the haul of 
a formidable army seems inconsistent with the mmgm 
of timidity. He appears to have been well received by 
the crowd, nor is there any reason to doubt that the mass 
of the people is loyal. The peasants want no Constitution, 
though they may have grievances and imagined remedies 
of their own. The gra*t bulk of the upper desses is ' 
averse to disorder, and it is supposed that the disaffafed * 
part of the community is scanty m number and iastaiwph& 

In social position. Students from theUnivwtmea, with ,* 
a smattering of knowledge and with scanty mMmpt sub- , L « 
sistenca, probably fprnish the Nihilists with 
of their ma njjbj Prom the same quartern pro5jeci;th4 * 
demands for a JJqnstifcution, which would jpxohali^ ueoeme 


ye if , it were formally established, 
i fetwiw the Sovereign end an independent 
stem! and physical force would be on the aide 
of nheJSuPiBOR. . The peasants have no traditional 
: fbr aParliamen t, and opposition would in their 

Judgment be indistinguishable from rebellion. It is less 
surprising that the Emperor should retain bis absolute 
power than that he should publicly announce his resoln- j 
tion to maintain it. 

, In snob a Government as that of Russia, the selection 
<£ persons is more significant than any declaration of 
principles. The dismissal or retirement of Count 
HsugOiT, of General Miliutin, and of M. db Gieiis will 
be thought to indicate a policy of repression at home, 
if not of foreign adventure. General Iqnatieff is reported 
to be a supporter of despotio modes of administration, 
and his same is more definitely connected with a turbu- 
lent and insidious, foreign policy. It was supposed that 
he forfeited the favour of Alexander II. by the part which 
he took in precipitating the war with Turkey, and 
alarmists will, perhaps, suspect that he may now be inclined 
to the desperate experiment of diverting attention from 
domestic troubles to, external schemes of aggression. 
It is probably by an accident that hiB promotion coin- 
cides m time with the donbtful reports of an intended 
mission from Tashkend to Cabul, and of a commercial 
alliance between Russia and Afghanistan. It would never- 
theless be injudicious to assume that the appointment of 
General Iqnatieff implies a disposition on the part of the 
BSmpebor to disturb the general peace. If the Ministerial 
changes are aconrately reported, they would seem to involve 
a reaction against German infinence, which was supposed 
during the life of Alexander II. to be highly distasteful 
to his son. It is nevertheless surmised that the relations 


ister of Agriculture and Comsfceroe waslmt £nt«tes tSbg to 
any special class ; but it wat woll calculated to attaact 
votes ? and it was, in the end, carried without division. 
A similar, but not identical, motion introduced by Mr. 
Sampson Llotd was rejected ihy the ’ tait* fiwKameat* 
There have at different times been several 
vate the importance of particular branches of admlnietM 
tionby giving them representatives in the Cabinets It 
may bo plausibly argued that a . Minister would have foller 
employment in representing either education or eomteerep 
than in disposing of the patronage of the Dachy of Inn-'" 
caster or in taking care of the Privy Seal ; bat experience 
shows that it is scarcely practicable to increase the number 
of great departments of State, and that there is no incon- 
venience in readjusting from time to time the distribution 
of their functions. At one time the President of the 
Poor Law Board became a Cabinet Minister ; and another 
great functionary was charged with the superintendence 
of railways. Tho exeontion of the Public Health Aeto, 
which has sometimes been entrusted to the Home Office, 
now belongs to the Local Government Board, prhich 
also administers the Poor-laws. Factories, fisheries, a&fl 
several other subject-matters have, after fall delibera- 
tion, been retained by the Home Secretary ; while the 
prevention of contagions disease among animals is in- 
cluded, together with the superintendence of elementary 
education, among tho duties of the President and Vice- 
President of the Privy Counoil. * 

Agriculture, notwithstanding the depression which has. 
after a long interval resulted from tho repeal of the Corn-** 
laws, is still the most important interest in the counter ; . 
but Sir Massey Lopes’s inference that it needs officiara|d«t 
and supervision is not obviously Bound. The proper' 
business of a Minister is to conduct the business of nib 


of the Russian Conrt with Berlin are more cordial than at 
any former time ; and tho policy of tho new Emperor is 
confidently attributed to the instigation of Prince Bis- 
marck. German opinion, as far as it can be collected from 
the newspapers, is almost unanimously adverse to Russian 
reaction ; but it is of course possible that Prince Bismarck 
may have reasons for discouraging Liberal concessions. 
His own attachment to Parliamentary institutions has 
never been cordial ; and he may perhaps apprehend that 
they would be more difficult to manage at St. Peters- 
burg than at Berlin. It must be remembered that 
tho supposed interference of tho German Government 
in Russian affairs is entirely conjectural. It is also 
possible that Alexander III. may still be hesitating 
between two opposito systems ; but, on tho whole, a reso- 
lute adherence to the absolute government which he 
calls antocracy may plausibly seem to bo the more prudent 
course. But for the Nihilists, there would perhaps be no 
Audible demand for change ; and it is hopeless to conciliate 
implacable enemies. Although tbe extreme revolutionary 
faction has sometimes been thought to favour schemes of 
Slavonic aggrandizement, its leaders are not likely to have 
had any connexion with General Iqnatieff. The former 
Ambassador at Constantinople was an efficient promoter 
cf the war, for which he had long prepared ; but he is 
not generally regarded as an enthusiast. The Emperor, 
who supported tho same policy before and during tho war, 
may perhaps have been impressed by General Iqnatieff’s 
Ability, and may have believed that tbe Bame energy and 
sagacity would be useful in the eolation of domestic diffi- 
culties. It was not known whether the War Minister 
suggested or improved the autocratic proclamation. 


A MINISTER OF AGRICULTURE. 

P RIVATE members who in the present Session succeed 
in getting a hearing for their Bills or Resolutions are 


fortunate in the opportunity of diverting the attention of 
the House from wearisome debates on Ireland. As in 
private society dull discourse on commonplace topics some- 
times affords a relief from the more painful discussion of 
personal disputes or domestic difficulties, the hackneyed 
demand for a new Ministerial department was perhaps 
welcomed because it had nothing to do with freedom of 
m .sale or fixity of tenure. Sir Massey Lopes is one of the 
£ Jbw independent members who has on one occasion defeated 
v hostile Government commanding a large majority. 
Sevevk or eight years ago be carried a motion, which has 
mm produced perceptible results, for the reduction of 
bartons. His proposal that there should bo a Min- 


department ; and dn recent times tho secondary toty of 
introducing suitable legislation has acquired undue dip-* 
portanoe in popular estimation. It is not easy to undir-v 
stand what a Minister of Agriculture could do to belp r 
farmers in the conduct of their business ; and im, tip 
ordinary course of affairs they want no new Acts of 
Parliament. Ambitious projects of alterations in land 
tenure, or Irish Land Acts imported, as Mr. Illingworth 
threatens, into Groat Britain, will be undertaken, if at all, 
not by a single Minister, but by a Cabinet executing th* 
mandate of a political party. It may be assumed that Sir 
Massey Lopes is not anxious to facilitate measures for 
breaking up landed estates, or for transferring to tenants 
a share in tho property of their landlords. Neither Mr. 
Gladstone nor Mr. Forster is Minister for Agriculture 
in Ireland. Some landowners look with more favorfr on 
imaginary schemes for restoring Protection under cover of 
retributivo dntics on imports. Any measure of the kindAill ba 
impossible until the ownership of land has been largely sub- 
divided ; and, even if anti-economic legislation were contem- 
plated, reciprocity must have been approved by the Cabinet 
and tho Parliamentary majority of tho day. The only exe- 
cutive function which Sir Massey Lopes and his supporters 
could devise for the new Minister was tho collection and 
publication of agricultural statistics. The compilation of. 
tables of figures, if it is required, must be the work of 
clerks and accountants. One of tho speakers in the debate 
asserted that the Agricultural Bureau in the United States 
is likely to be suppressed as costly and useless. In any 
case, it is not the business of a Minister of State to ooljpct 
statistics, though he may sometimes quote or otherwise use 
them. 

To tho Ministry of Agriculturo was to be annexed the 
larger function of assisting or regulating commerce. The 
obvious answer to the proposal is that there is already a 
President of tho Board of Trade, with a Parliamentary 
Secretary and a full permanent staff. The confusion which 
is produced in some minds by the most transparent fictions 
was cnriously illustrated in the complaint that the Board 
never met ; and that its meetings, if they were held, would 
be highly anomalous, inasmuch as one of its members 
is the Lord Chauccllor, and another is the Speaker of the 
House of Commons. Mr. Gladstone added the informa- 
tion, which probably no other member could have sup- 
plied, that the Archbishop of Canterbury is also one o. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s colleagues or subordinates. * The 
Liberation Society will do well to inquire whether the 
recent depression of trado may not be explained by Alio 
malignant influence of an Erastian prelate. It seems not 
to havo occurred to* the administrative reformers that, if 
the Speaker, the Archbishop, and the rest do no good, the 



publication oftheir names in the Red-Book also don no 
harm. The President of the Board of Trade would 
derive no advantage from a change in his title, or from 
the abolition of his titnlar colleagues. He engrosses all the 
powfers of the theoretical Board ; and yet bis office is not 
overburdened with work. Mr. Bright contrived to make 
the Presidency almost a sinecure ; and it is not known 
that any Borions inconvenience resulted from his distaste 
for administrative labour. In the great majority of 
. Government offices the business, though it may be impor- 
tant, is necessarily conducted by routine. Among tbo 
duties of the Board of Trade is the investigation of the 
causes and circumstances of railway accidents; but the 
Minister at the head of the department can in such 
matters exorcise no direct action. Ono of the proper 
officers is deputed to conduct the inquiry ; and his report 
is necessarily accepted as the expression of the judgment 
Of tty* Board. Numerous Acts of Parliament require the 
approval of the Board before public works of various kinds 
are set in operation ; but in all such cases, it is an official 
engineer, and not a Minister, who forms the decision. The 
Secretaries of State also depend in ordinary matters of 
permanent Under. Secretaries and clerks; bnt they are 
often required to exercise a judgment of their own. No 
change of title wonld make the functions of the Board of 
Trade equally responsible and arduous. 

In answering Sir Massey Lopks, Mr. Gladstone dis- 
. played his unequalled familiarity with all branches of 
administration. Although he allowed the motion to pass, 
he clearly proved that it was wholly unnecessary. It wrb 
rijfht that he should call attention to Sir Massey Lopes’s 
prudent omission of the proposal that the Minister of Agri- 
culture and Commerce should have a scat in tbo Cabinet. As 
<Mr. Gladstone remarked, it is not proper that Parliament 
should interfere with tho constitution of a body which, 
though it exercisos paramount power, is not even rocog- 
* Bleed by law. The provision would have boon superfluous 
as well as irregular, for a Minister invested with higher 
functions than those of the President of tho Board of 
TrAde would certainly occupy a Boat in the Cabinet. Mr. 
Gladstone’s analysis of the complicated relations of the 
Government with trade Bhowed that the existing arrange- 
ments have been carefully considered, and that the actual 
distribution of duties approximately coincides with the 
* public convenience. The negotiation of treaties of com- 
merce, which may possibly become obsolete, is conducted 
by the Foreign Office, which iB as accessible ns th ; e Board 
of Trade to manufacturers and merchants. The super- 
intendence of the foreign cattlo trade and tho enforcement 
of the factory laws could at any time bo transferred, if tho 
change were deemed advisable, to the Board of Trade, as 
easijy as if the President had been decorated with a higher 
title* The delay and probable failure of the French com- 
mercial treaty cannot be attributed to any want of power 
on the part of the Board. One of the latest changes in 
Ministerial titles was the elevation of the President of tho 
Board of Control to tho rank of Secretary of State ; but 
after the transfer of the Government of India to tho Crown 
there was no Company to control ; and it was convenient 
to dispense with the services of tho inferior members of 
the Board. It may be conjectured that Mr. Gladstone 
will be in no hurry to make a useless change ; bat, if the 
President should be exalted to a higher rank, and relieved 
from the possible presence of the Archbishop and the 
Speaker, there is no reason to suppose that there could bo 
any change in tho conduct of business. The principal use 
of tho motion was to divert the thoughts of tho House for a 
time from Ireland. 


THE FRENCH IN TUNIS. 

T HE operative olauses of the treaty forced at the 
sword's point by a French General on the Bey of 
Tunis are preceded by an exposition of the reasons which 
have prompted the action of France. There are two 
objects which the Government of the Hepublio has in 
view.' It wishes to prevent the continuation of disorders 
on the frontiers, and it wishes to draw closer its relations 
With 4h© Government of the Regency. The former object 
is attained by articles which provide that every facility 
•hall be .given for assuring the security of the shores and 
ntiers of Tonis by an occupation, the extent and con- 
ions pf which aro left for future settlement, bnt which 
is to qease when the authorities of the Bey have shown that 


they mttmmm the security of the frontiers. A war con- 
tribution is to be levied on the frontier tribes, end thoBrr 
undertakes to prohibit the importation of powder nod arms 
in his dominions. The relations of Franoe with the Bey 
are drawn closer by articles which provide thab Jfamoo 
guarantee* the Bey against all external aggression? that 
France will see to the execution of all existing treaties ; 
that the Bey shall not make any further treaties except • 
with the permission of France ; that Franoe shall be repre 
sented by a Minister Resident, who is charged with tbw 
duty of seeing that the provisions of the treaty are earned 
out; that the two Governments will jointly arrange tho 
terms of the settlement of the publio debt, and of tbo 
claims of creditors ; and that the diplomatic agents of 
Franoe shall represent Tnnisian subjects abroad. It i» ^ 
obvious that under this treaty a singularly wide in* ( 
terpretation is put npon the statements previously 
made as to the intentions of Franoe. The expedition 
was said to be made with the object of punishing tbo 
Kroumirs, and obtaining from the Bey guarantees for tbo 
equitable treatment of French interests. The punishment 
of the Kroumirs suddenly becomes the occupation of any 
portions of Tunis which Francq may please to select. 

And this occupation is to be as permanent as Franco 
pleases. It is to last until the authorities of the Bey have 
shown that they suffice to protect the Frenoh frontier. 
They can never show this unless Franoe wishes it to bo 
shown, for they can do nothing except what they are- 
ordered to do, and France will never be sure that they 
would do without orders what they do with orders. The 
guarantees to be given by the Bey have attained still 
more unexpected proportions. The Bey does not give 
guarantees, bat effaces himself so that Franoe may 
stand in his stead. France is to carry out his existing 
treaties, and to make his future treaties for him. France 
is to arrange his finance, and to keep a Minister Resi- 
dent to watch over him ; and, above all, France is 
to reprosen t Tunisians abroad. For all external pur- 
poses Tunis is merged in Franco. There is no pre- 
tence of leaving the Bey as an independent sovereign. 
Outside Tunis he has ceased to exist. Inside Tunis 
he is a dependent, with a permanent dirootor, whose 
directions he is exclusively to obey. The step now taken 
by Franoe may or may not be justifiable on its own merits ; 
but it cannot possibly be made to square with the decla- 
rations of the French Government at the beginning of the 
expedition. 

This is tbo treaty which the Bey has boon made to 
sign. Ho had previously received positive orders from 
the Porte not to sign anything; but when a French 
General came, and gave him fonr hours in which to make 
up his mind, he signed tho document put before him 
without, as he says, oven reading it. If he had not 
signed, the French troops wonld have entered Tunis, 
and a collision between the invaders and the popu- 
lation was inevitable. It was entirely to avoid tbo 
calamities to his people which must have ensued 
that he signed, ana it was almost immaterial to him 
what he Bigned, so long as his people were spared 
the misery of an unavailing conflict. He then telegraphed 
to the Porte that he had signed under duress, and he left 
it to the Porte to get the treaty rescinded if it could. As 
the Porte had no means of openly opposing Franoe, it 
could only make a diplomatic appeal to the Powers, asking 
them to intervene between it and France in defence of it* 
just claims ou Tunis. This appeal has met with xr» 
response. The Powers do not consider the relations of 
Tnnis and the Porte to concern them. Franoe haa 
always deniod the right of the Porte to treat Tunis as a 
art of the Turkish Empire, and the other Powers, 
ave no reason to extend the rango of the diffioultfes 
which Turkey is perpetually creating. The Cironlar uf 
tho Porte sets out only the facts that make for 
Turkey, and omits all qotice of the facts than 
point the other way. It can convince no one who is not 
convinced already. And, if France could honestly deny 
the claims of the Porte, she had very urgent motives fur 
terminating, once for all, the intrusion of the Porte into 
the affairs of Tnnis. The Yellow-Book published by tho 
Frenoh Government, although it by no means substantiates 
all the assertions of M. St.-Hilaire, shows that the danger , 
to Algeria from the Tunisian Arabs was not at all an 
imaginary one ; that the connexion between the BET aud 
the Porte increased this danger ; and that the Bey grew * 
less complaisant to the French in proportion as,bfetiofi|fhfi 
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he might do, be would be proteoted by the 
Poftfij and that the Porte mold be protected by Europe* It 
: is perhaps too much to sa/that it wee e political neoeasity 
Ibr France to terminate the connexion of Tania with the 
- Porte, but there were very strong considerations of expe- 
diency to urge France to assert definitely her long-standing 
contention that the Porte had no claim on Tunis. 

The annexation or protectorate or perpetual occupation 
of Tunis, whichever it is to be called, concerns, however, 
other Powers besides the Porte, and, would concern them 
; equally if the Porte had no pretensions to consider the 
Bst as a vassal. It concerns England slightly, and Italy 
vary much. The English Government appears to have 
inquired whether it was the intention of Franco to turn 
Bisertainto a great naval arsenal, and the reply given 
was, not that France Was not going to occupy Bi aorta 
permanently, or that she was under any obligation not 
' to make any nse of Bisorta it might think proper, 
bat that the conversion of Biserta into a great naval 
arsenal weald cost an enormous sum of money, which 
France was not at present prepared to lay out. The 
result is that France will make Biserta a naval strong- 
hold if she pleases, bat not until she pleases. Whobher 
the possession of a naval stronghold at Biserta would 
be a source of strength or weakness to France in a 
war with England is extremely doubtful. To have a 
naval stronghold from which its possessor would bo 
entirely ent off if the command of the open sea was 
lost seems a very uncertain gain. At any rate, the danger 
to England is so problematical that we could not possibly 
make it a ground of present quarrel. Lord Salisbury long 
ago intimated to the French Government that he saw no 
English interests in the way of a French protectorate of 
Tunis, if ever the time should come for one ; and Lord 
Granville merely said that England could not protend to 
deal in any way with a country that did not belong to her. 
The bearing of the treaty on Italy is very different ; and 
both Lord Salisbury and Lord Granville plainly inti- 
mated to France that Italy muBb be taken into account, 
and that it did not in any way follow because England had 
no special interest in Tunis that Italy had none. The 
occupation of Biserta in force is a direct und perma- 
nent menace to Sicily, and the treaty has avowedly 
been made alznoBb as much in opposition to Italy as in 
opposition to the Porte. Whon the French allege that 
their security in Algeria is menaced by the existence of a 
hostile Government at Tunis, they mean that the danger 
consists in this hostile Government acting partly under 
the directions of the Porte and partly under the directions 
of Italy. There is no attempt made in the French 
Yellow-Book to show that Italy has intrigued with the 
Arab population of Tunis ; but there is a very elaborate 
attempt made to show that the Bey lias resorted to sub- 
terfuges in order to favour Italians as against Frenchmen, 
and has broken promises made to the French Consul when 
he asked that justice should be done to those whom ho 
represented. It is impossible to say whobher the charges 
made are ill or well founded, as the French Consul natu- 
rally tells the story entirely in his own way . But, whether 
the French have any solid justification or not, they have 
incontestably forced on the Bey a treaty which is specially 
direoted against Italy, and they have done this in the face 
of assurances given through England to Italy that what 
they were going to do was something very different. The 
Italians see this, and resent it, but have to put up with 
it, and content themselves with the feeble solace of once 
more changing their Prime Minister. All Frenchmen of 
all parties seem highly pleased with what has been done, 
unless the idle demonstration of the Bight in the Senate 
is to be taken as on indication of disapproval, and it might 
be sappoBed that Frenchmen knew their own business best. 
Bat even outsiders, who are as willing to take as indulgent a 
view of the eondact of Fr&noe as possible, cannot shake 
off a doubt whether France has been really wise in taking 

• proceedings of the most high-handed and arbitrary cha- 
racter ageunst a feeble sovereign like the Bey, under the 

* humiliating cover of Prince Bismarck’s sanction, and at 
the ooat of alienating Italy. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 

T HE prospects of South-Eastern Europe are onoe more 
clouding over. The Turkish Government, relying on 
the favourable impression which it has produced by diplo- 
tiiatio moderation! has of late more than onoe roused 


suspicion by its hesitation m evacuating the territory 
which is nominally surrendered to Greece. From time 
to time fresh oonditions^some of them apparently reason- 
able, are tendered fox* the approval or the mediating 
Powers, and it iB doubtful whether simultaneous and inad- 
missible stipulations are seriously proposed. ! It is just 
that the property of the Mahometan inhabitants of 
Thessaly should be proteoted ; but the demand that Ahoy 
should be exempt from military servioe as long as the 
Christian subjects of the Sultan Are not enrolled in the 
Turkish army oan only have been preferred either for the 
purpose of being withdrawn or in tbo certainty that it 
would be rejected. It is in accordance with Turkish policy, 
and not for the benefit of the Christian population, thqt 
the dominant race has hitherto been exclusively subject to 
conscription. The inhabitants of Thessaly must lor all 
purposes become Greek subjeots, and, on the other hand, 
the Greeks will not be deprived of the benefit of the capi- 
tulations. These conditions have been withdrawn 09 sud- 
denly as they were proposed ; and it may, therefore, 
be inferred that they were intended only to serve the 
purpose of delay. The Vakonf lands, or ecclesias- 
tical properties, are likely to furnish materials for end- 
less dispute, if there iB no gonuine intention of arriving 
at a peaceable settlement. The difficulties which have 
been raised as to the mode of accomplishing the 
transfer are still more urgent. It is said that the 
Turkish Government contends for a limitation of tho 
number of troops .which are to occupy the ceded pro- 
vince. A body of ton thousand men would, it is urged, 
be a sufficient garrison in the first instance, while the 
neighbourhood of an insignificant force wonld cause- 
no anxiety for the security of Epirus. If it is true that 
the Turks are constructing earthworks and other defences . 
on the line of the present frontier, tho Greeks have abun- 
dant ground for suspicion and distrust. A small army of 
occupation might perhaps find itself confronted with 
bands of local malcontents, for whoso repugnance to the 
cession the Turkish Government would disclaim respon- 
sibility. Protests against annexation on the part of the 
Wullttchian inhabitants of Thessaly are, with much 
plausibility, attributed to instigations proceeding from 
Constantinople. One probable explanation of the present 
uncertainty is that the Sultan and his advisers are waver- 
ing between two opposite systems of policy. Thoy may 
wish to render the negotiations abortive, and at the same 
time they may desire to throw upon their adversaries tho 
responsibility of a rupturo. 

It is not unlikely that similar calculations may prevail 
at Athens. The advocates of war have perhaps by this 
time satisfied themselves that Mr. Coumoundouros judged 
wisely when he declined to place himself in direefroppo- 
sition to tho counsels of the European Powers. Hbving 
now established a claim to favourable consideration, tho 
Greek Government may hope for countenance, if not 
for support, in meeting the unfriendly demonstrations of 
Turkey more than half way. It will cortainly listen to no 
proposal for interference with its own discretion as to the 
strength of tho army which will be sent to occupy 
Thessaly. Even if tho Greeks wero disposed to submit to 
the dictation of their adversaries, they would obviously 
commit a mistake in not employing a force large enough 
to repress any attempt at resistance. It is at tho same 
time possible that, tho fears expressed by tho Turks may 
not bo unfounded, and that, ‘after taking possession of 
Thessaly, tho Greek Government will, on some pretence of 
a quarrel, proceed to invade Epirus. Tho confidence 
which was lately felt at Athens of the ability of tho Greek 
army to drive the Turks out of both provinces would be 
greatly strengthened by the unopposed accomplishment of 
half the task. It may have been observed that Mr. 
Coumoundouros has consistently abstained from under- 
taking, on tho cession of Thessaly, to give tho Porto a 
receipt in full. The claim to au interest in Epirus 
was intentionally kept open, by the assertion of a 

2 uestionable right to protect Turkish subjects of 
rreek language and religion even beyond tho frontier. No 
such pretension can be founded on reasons derived from 
international law, which indeed has not yet embodied in 
its code the newfangled doctrine of ethnological sympathy. 
A protectorate over subjects of a neighboaring Power leads 
to incessant disputes, and it may havo been for the express 
purpose of facilitating a rapture that the Greek demand 
was propounded. Nothing would bo eusirr than to com- 
plain that injustice had been done to Greeks in Epirus, if 


anaray of 50,000 or 6o v ooo men were stationed in Thes- 
saly, ready to cross the frontier. On the whole, either 
party is probably justified in distrusting the good faith 
md the peaeofal intentions of the other. It may be in- 
ferred that there is a strong probability, either of a deli- 
berate declaration of war or of a collision which would 
produce the same result. 

Some extraneons oironmstanoes may tend to revive the 
warlike disposition of the Greeks, if it had subsided. The 
unexpected denunciation of the Bulgarian Constitution by 
the P&snob may perhaps be sufficiently explained by his 
experience of the impracticable nature of the democratic 
organisation; bntin Eastern States a simple explanation 
of political events is, perhaps with some reason, distrusted. 
As Prince Alexander has recently visited the capitals of 
the sovereigns on whose patronage he depends, it is 
naturally assumed that liis appeal to his subjects has been 
suggested at St. Petersburg or at Berlin. If his measures 
should tend to reopen the Eastern question, the Greeks 
will desire to be, as it were, on the spot, that they may 
take part in the next readjustment of territory. A Bul- 
garian revolution, even if it had no external cans© or oon- 
seqoence, could not fail to add to the embarrassments of 
ihe Porte. The war party at Athens will derive farther 
encouragement from the triumph of the turbu- 
lent and reactionary party in the Ministerial in- 
trigues of St. Petersburg. General Ignatieff was 
the principal instrument in the long-sustained plot 
which ultimately produced the Russian invasion of 
Turkey. He may now probably have enough to do at 
home; but sanguine Greeks will rely on the hostility to 
Turkey which/ may be reasonably attributed to tlio confi- 
dential adviser of the unfortunate Abdul Aziz. A still 
.stronger impulse to warlike policy will have been fur- 
nished by the French invasion and unresisted conquest of 
Tunis. The samp* Government which < first stimulated 
Greek aspirations, and then, in the alleged interests of 
peace, harshly repressed them, has now approached the 
verge of on unprovoked rupture with Turkey, and it has 
at the same time given warning to Europe that its eleven 
years’ quarantine of peace has come to an ODd. The French 
Ambassador at Constantinople is said to have given notice 
to the Porte that the despatch of a Turkish squadron to 
Tunis would be treated as an act of war. It is not ascer- 
tained that any sudden change has taken place in the 
language of the French Minister at Athens ; but the enemy 
of tneir enemy will be regarded as the friond of the Greeks. 
The concert of the Powers, to whioh the Greek Govern- 
ment prudently yielded, will lmvo been disturbed, if not 
destroyed, by the Tunis expedition. 

While foreign embarrassments were ^ sufficiently urgent, 
ihe attention of the Sultan and his Court has suddenly been 
directed to a strange domestic episode. Information, sponta- 
neous or other, had been given of the murder of tho Saltan 
Abdtjl Aziz, who had been supposed to have committed 
.suicide immediately after his compelled abdication. The 
whole melodramatic machinery of Oriental regicide seemed 
to have been employed in the comparatively easy enter- 
prise of assassinating a solitary and unarmed man. The 
Sultan himself presided at the inquiry, and it was reported 
that in his just indignation he was with difficulty pre- 
vented from treating the perpetrators of the crime as 
Macbeth dealt with Duncan’s grooms. The highe|t per- 
sonages in the State were, if the ovidence was true, impli- 
cated in the murder, one of the chief criminals being the 
notorious Mahmoud Damad, brother-in-law of the present 
Sultan. None of many dishonest oourtiers did more through 
incapacity or treachery to accelerate the rain of his conntry 
during the Russian war; but his intrigues at Constan- 
tinople, and his suspected complicity with the invader, 
never at that time alienated the good will of tho 
Sultan, though he has since dismissed his former 
favourite. The conspirators had, according to the wit- 
nesses, suborned a confidential officer of Abdul Aziz’s 
household, who had introduced these murderers into 
the room of the dethroned Sultan. One of them, a pro- 
fessional wrestler, pinioned the viotim, who straggled 
violently ; and, after inflicting severe braises and wounds, 
they ultimately finished their task by opening his veins 
witA .the scissors which he had been supposed to Use in 
kilRto himself. The ramifications of tho plot were care- 
* folly traced, with the result of implicating several con- 


having been perat rated with extrae ac 
K>mnns«ioa qf Earopesfci ^^ictaii%,wfi»r examining the 
body, reportedthat there wis no trace -isf 
except the opening of the veins. waaLalsb pbeevved 
that the aocuaed persons were those the Sultan was 
known to regard with dislike or suspicion. It wap at 
least a singular accident that all hie enemies should have 
been engaged in a conspiracy whioh would ensile hixn to 
take fuff revenge. The selection of supposed ocoopapli am 
may perhaps have been too indiscriminate ; an&ttys SultAn 
may have apprehended dangerous results from thofeareof 
others who might expect to be accused. 

One probable object of the inquiry has been attained $>y 
the deposition of Midhat, who has taken rafoge in , the 
French Consulate at Smyrna. A Constantinople writer 
characteristically observes that the conduct of MiDHAV is 
a sufficient proof of his guilt. His attempt to secure his 
personal safety may be as plausibly explained by a belief 
that his accusers are powerful enough to take his life. The 
whole story may be true, as it is told of Turkish Ministers 
and courtiers ; but the witnesses for the most part belong to 
the same class, and it is not improbable that the prosecu- 
tion is a deliberate plot. 


RAILWAY SERVANTS AND THEIR WORK. 

T HE attitude of the reasonable pnblio towards the nine- 
hours question is easily described. They let it alone. 
Like the wages question, it is a matter to be settled be- 
tween masters and men. In point of foot, it is really the 
wages question in another form. When men oan make 
their own terms about the money they shall receive for a 
day’s work, they can, within similar limits, make their own 
termB about the length of the working day. No doubt it 
is to the interest of the master to make the working 
day os long as is consistent with getting work of a fair 
quality done. Many of the expenses he has to meet will 
bo equally large whether his mill or his workshop is 
open for a longer or shorter time. But the amount 
of goods ho will be able to sell, and consequently the 
profits he will be able to make on them, will vary with 
the time his machinery m running. The workman, on 
the other hand, has simply to consider whether he likes 
money or leisure best. In the long run he will not be 
paid as much for a nine-hours day &b he would for one of 
ten hours, and supposing that he is able to decide the 
question for himself, and not leave it to be decided by the 
master, it must rest with him to say whether he likes 
short hours and less pay better than long hours and 
moro pay. He is not bound to eonsider whioh his 
employer would wish him to ohoose any more than an em- 
ployer, having the power to settle the question, is bound to 
consider whioh his workmen wonld wish him to choose. 
Whether the workman who chooses nine hours instead of 
ten is wise or foolish depends upon the use to whioh he 
puts the hour gained. If he spends it in any way which 
gives him harmless pleasure, he is wise. If he spends it 
in getting drunk a little earlier in the evenihg than he 
would have done if he had been working ten honrs, he is 
foolish. So long, however, as he does not inflict positive 
annoyance upon others by reason of his additional leisure, 
no one has any more right to inquire how he spends his 
time than how he Bpends his money. He is his own 
master, with full right to work just so many honrs as he 
thinks flt and no more. In a conntry where speech is 
free, the pnblio will criticize his decision upon this point v jnst 
as they criticize everything else. Bnt he is no way bonnd 
to attend to what the pnblio say ; nor does it oome within 
the province of the pnblio to control in any way the action 
either of masters or of men. 

Does the ease of the railway servants who are now 
agitating for a nine-hours day present any difference to 
that of any other body of workmen P That 1 there is a 
general disposition to draw a distinction between the 
two cases is evident from the proceedings at Exeter 
Hall on Wednesday evening. Members of Parliament 
do not ordinarily attend immtingB called together to . far- 
ther a trade movement. The law cannot usefully inter- 
fere between master and man, and those who help to 
make the law ate well advised in giving fco encouragement 
to deceptive hopes of aid ip be given by the Legislature. 
The difference between this and other seemingly similar 


oases which jftunjy existed in the minds 6t tho^ jpre- 
sent at the meeting baa however, fie counterpart in met. 



enthusiastic answer to this question. He speaks of joint* 
stock fhrmiiig as Johnson spoke of the vats and tubs of 
Thbals. He sees before bis joint-stock Company pasBi- 
bilities beyond the dreams of avarice. But when we look 
into bis figures we are all at sea. There is nothing on 
whioh we can rest onr feet. He has collected many valu- 
able facts as to the present state and the present needs of 
agriculture ; but he seems to have no power of approach- 
ing bis subject from the other side, and considering how 
the prospect would show itself, not to a lover of agricul- 
ture, bat to an investor. He takes an imaginary case, 
and works oat very strange results. That ho should take 
an imaginary case is no reproach to him. Some case, 
necessarily imaginary, must be taken, in order that discus- 
sion maybe possible. It is by the mode in which the imagin- 
ary cose is handled when it is taken that the reader judges 
the writer. In Sir Edward Sullivan's imaginary case 
there is supposed to be a landlord with twenty thousand 
acres of such a quality that each aero gives il. rent 
and iZ. grots profit to the farmer. The landlord sells 
his land to a Company at twenty years’ purchase, at 
40Q f oooZ., and takes the whole purchase-money in shares. 
The Company has a working capital of zol. per acre, or 
200,oooZ., and a reserve of uncalled capital to the amount 
of a further xoo,oooZ. The Company has 600,000 Z. of sub- 
scribed capital and an income of 2Z. per acre, or 40,oooZ. a 
year. This, says Sir Edward Sullivan, with triumphant 
innocence, is per cent., and the landlord and the other 
ehareholders would be the happiest of men. No doubt 
they would, and the extraordinary oonduot of a landlord 
who accepted twenty years’ purchase and took his 
purchase-money in shares would have been justified by 
thb result. But the oaloulation leaves entirely out 
• of sight that the supposed profit of the farmer is only 
gross profit, and leaves superintendence to be paid for. A 
farmer paying a fair rent, with skill and luck, and with 
60Z. an acre to start with, may perhaps, even in these 
times, get xo per oent. on his capital. But he gives up his 
life to getting it. A Company would have to pay for 
superintendence, and would have to pay enormously 
high. There would be the head office, with its directors, 
secretary, and clerks ; and the directors, to attract con- 
fidence and to fulfil their duties properly, muBt be men of 
high standing, great experience, and willing to devote a 
large portion of their time to the business of the Com- 
pany. It is not a small thing to know how twenty 
thousand acres of land ought to be managed, and to be 
responsible for their being managed in the best possible 
manner. We may put down 3,oooZ. a year as a moderate 
estimate for head-office expenses ; and that this is a mode- 
rate estimate will be apparent to any ono who reflects on 
•the very elaborate system of account-keeping which the 
management of twenty thousand acres would involve. 
Then there must be a local manager, a man of a very high 
olass, learned, skilfnl, indefatigable, and so well paid as to 
be above temptation. Under him must be two or three 
assistants constantly visiting every part of the property, 
and seeing that his directions and those of the Board were 
•carried ont. The salaries of the manager and his assistants 
would perhaps come to 2,oooZ. a year. Lastly, there must 
be men to do the daily and hourly work the farmers do 
now — to see that the labourers work with zeal and effi- 
•ciency, to look after the animals, to show how implements 
are to be used, to inspect every operation of the dairy. 
Such men could scarcely look after more than two hundred 
acres, and would scarcely take less than xooZ. a year. That 
is, there would be a hundred men getting 100Z. a year— or, 
in all, zo,ooo Z. The total expenses of superintendence 
would thus reach i5,oooZ. a year ; and the nett income of 
the Company would dwindle down from 40,oooZ. to 
25,oooZ. a year; and it would pay, not 6J, but 4 per cent, 
on its capital. 

To this an enthusiast like Sir Edward Sullivan might 
possibly reply that when he speaks of iZ. per acre being 
the gross profit, he means that this baB been the profit 
under the present unscientific system. It may be doubted 
whether this does not give much too favourable a picture 
of the farmer’s recent history. If he has really, on an 
avehfcge.of the last ten years, been getting iZ. an acre 
with a capital of 10Z. per acre, he lias been getting 10Z. 
per oen^xbr his money; and, if he has had leas capital 
and has still got his xZ. per acre, he has been still more 
fortunate^. Most farmers would have a very different tale 
to tell, and would say that, if they now started with 
xoZ. per acre of capital, they must show quite a new kind 


of skill and have gotST lift In orflerto gei tibeir 
xo per cent, in the future^But it m*y beallowed 
that, if it. gross profit has been the yield hitherto, 
more might be earned with more ekill andmore 
capital. But then how much moire capital wonldbe 
wanted P Sir Edward Sullivan leave* this a per- 
fectly unknown quantity. He describes, indeed, what 
would take plaoe on his ideal farm under his ideal. system; 
Fences would be levelled, and fields enlarged ; every part 
of the estate would be properly drained, and the drains 
kept in order. Farmyards would be covered ; the young 
stock would be doubled; none but the best breeds would 
be admitted ; the best and newest machines would be con- 
stantly introduced, and factories for making cheese, and 
even sugar, would be established. This is a charming 
picturo of agricultural opulence, but no one can seriously 
think that it could be realized with a capital of xoZ. per 
acre. Double the amount would scarcely suffice. That there 
would be an extra yield with the application of double capital 
may be admitted, but the investor would want to know 
what the extra yield would bo likely to be. It wouldneed 
very confident statements on the part of very experienced 
and competent judges to make him believe that, with 
double the capital, there would be double the gross profit 
per acre. Let us, however, assume that this could be 
shown, and revert to the imaginary case of Sir Edward 
Sullivan. The shareholders would now have a capital 
of £00,000/. and a revenue of 6o,oooZ. After the wages 
of snperintondenoe had been deducted, they would have 
45,000/. to divide, or about 5! per cent. This might 
suffice to tempt them ; and, althongh they would 
never find the landlord who was willing to take 
twenty years’ purchase all in shares, they would be 
able to put themselves in an equally good position 
by buying the land and raising two-thirds of the 
purchase-money on mortgage, at a low rate of inte- 
rest. The notion of joint-stock farming is not, therefore, 
to be rejected at the outset, as something altogether im- 
practicable. But when we have got thus far, we aro still 
very far from seeing how a joint-stock Company that is not 
a mere sham is to be started. What evidence ib there that 
double capital would earn double returns P And even if 
the difficulty of showing this could be overcome, there 
remains a still greater difficulty. Where are the men to 
be found who would be willing and competent to direct 
each a business ? Their duties would be labori ous, anxions, 
and continuous. They would be blamed for every mistake, 
and very littlb thanked for any success; and yet they 
must be men of very exceptional ability and knowledge. 
Possibly such men are to be found. It is never sufe to 
give too positive a denial to anything. But it may safely 
be said that any one who wished to find them might tarn 
over very many pages of the Directory of Directors with- 
out coming on anything that oonld satisfy him. 


THE SCRUTIN DR LISTR. * 

T HE report of the preliminary Committee upon M. 

Bardoux’s Bill was extremely unfavourable to the 
abolition of the Scrutin d'arrondissement . It was not a 
very convincing document ; but of this the subject rather 
than the author must bear the blame. The truth is that 
the arguments on each side ore pretty fairly balanced . 
Large constituencies have their advantages equally with 
small ones, and the consideration which would naturally 
have most weight with the deputies points to different 
conclusions in Afferent parts of France. If the majority 
were everywhere Republican, and the minority every- 
where reactionary, both psirties would know how to vote. 
The Republicans would all be in favour of the Scrutin 
de liste; the Conservatives would all be in fkvoar of 
the Scrutin d' arrondiesement But, unless the warnings 
addressed to the Republican supporters of the Bill are 
wholly without foundation, there are several departments 
— M. Botsset, the author of the Report, says from fifteen to 
twenty— whioh will be lost to the Republican party if the 
Scrutin de liste is adopted. M. Gaubetta may be supposed to 
have satisfied himself that, on the balance, the gam will be 
greater than the loss ; but this is but poor comfort to the 
Republican deputies who look to see their own districts 
lost to the Republic. If the minority could emigrate into 
some move favoured department, and there enjoy m the. 
influence and oem si d ara tion tea which it hse jSsen aocus- 
tomed, they might not mind the change. For them, how* 




extinction ; and it 

isexpeefcing too much ontntfHn nSFu re to ask it to accept 
sack a faieJn order that flmnty majority in the Chamber 
may tm swelled by a few additional votes. M. Boysset is 
altogether incredulous as to the improvement in the cha- 
racter of the Chamber which the defenders of the Bill maintain 
must follow from the enlargement of the constituencies. He 
maintains that all the best Assemblies that France has seen 
have been eleoted by constituencies returning one member 
each, and that the only reasonable guarantee of excellence 
in the deputies chosen is the intimate association of 
elector and candidates. Under the Scrutin de liste this 
association will be impossible, and the choico of the 
candidates will neoessarily be made over to committees, 
g The first of these arguments is not very conclusive, for 
* ' opinions will differ as to which have been the best 
Assemblies ; and upon almost any theory of Parliamentary 
merit the present Chamber must be excluded from the 
list. The intimate association of electors and candidates 
has certainly given exaggerated importance to agreement 
upon local questions. The elections themselves may not 
turn npon the opinion of the candidates as to a road 
or a bridge, because to electors of all views these 
matters are for the present of less interest than the political 
issues involved. But when the question is not whether 
the constituency is to be represented by a Republican or 
by a Monarchist, but who the Republican or Monarchist 
candidate shall be, agreement npon roads and bridges 
becomes very essential. As regards purity of election, 
English experience np to this time boars out M. Boysset’ s 
opinion that a change in the grouping of tho constitu- 
encies will have bat little effect. Alike under the Scrutin 
de liste and under the Scrutin d'arron d issem ent, the voters 
will be tho same, and their weaknesses will bo the same. 
Pnblio morality is not created by statute. Perhaps the 
most tolling argument against the Scrutin de liste is tho 
objection that it really introduces indirect electiou ; since 
the elector, not having the knowledge necessary for tho 
selection of a candidate, really does no more than help to 
ehodse a committee, which in its turn chooses a candidate. 
But thiB, again, has its answer in tho plea that whon the 
electors are not able to choose good candidates, the sooner 
they make over the function to better qualified perBODB, 
the more likely they are to be properly represented. 

The strong array either of arguments or of interests 
on each side of the controversy wus shown by tho extreme 
narrowness of the division. In a country in which the 
existing Constitution was carried by a single vote, this cir- 
cumstance may be of less importance than in countries 
where public opinion is given to declare itself more deci- 
sively. Still, eight votes is but a small majority for a 
measure which excites so much feeling and affects so 
many interests. It is a victory, of course, for M. 
Gambetta, but it may be donbted whether it is such a 
victory as will materially increase his strength in the 
country. It must be borne in mind that M. Gambktta 
has made nnusual efforts to get the Scrutin de liste 
adopted. The journal which usually sympathizes with 
his views, if it no longer avowedly represents them, 
has taken the leading part in the discussion for months 
past. M. Gambetta himself has given an interminable 
series of missionary breakfasts, to which every Republican 
deputy has in turn been invited and made to listen, or 
appear to listen, to all the reasons which the host's inge- 
nuity could devise to prove that the salvation of the 
Republio, and consequently tho success in life of every 
Republican, depended upon the acceptance of M. Bardoox’s 
Bill. At one time it seemed as though tho decision, 
whichever way it went, must involve the overthrow either 
of the President of the Chamber or of the President of 
the REPUBLtO. This BUBpicion was, it is true, npset by M. 
Gambjctta’s ostentations attendance at M. Gravy’s ball, 
and sinoe that time these august names have not been 
dragged before the public with quite so much persistency. 
Still, the foot that M. Gambetta has himself undertaken 
the defence of the measuaa, and for the second time during 
his tenure of his present office exchanged the ohair for the 
tribune, is in itself calculated to strike the imaginations of 
his supporters, and to assBOciate him in the most 
marked maimer possible with the fortunes of the Bill. 
Now it will appear that all these powerful forces have been 
called into play with no more conclusive result than to 
give M. Gambetta 943 votes as against 235. The majority 
u sufficient to carry the Bill — it would have been that if 
seven votes had been subtracted from ikrwbut is it suffi- 


dent to sustain M. Gamritta’s reputation P Until now 
his power has gained in public estimation by the mystery 
in which it has been enveloped. It has always been 
assumed that he had only to make , his wishes known to 
engage the great mass of the Republican party in the 
pleasing task of giving effect to them. Now it turns out 
that in a Chamber in which the Republican party com- 
mands a very large majority M. Gambetta can only secure 
eight votes in favour of a Bill which he proclaims himself 
to have greatly at heart. How will this circumstance 
affect his position out of doors? Will the division of 
Thursday be horeafter held to mark the buginning of his 
formal rule or the close of his informal ascendency ? 

Those are not qnestions to which it is possible to give 
a perfectly confident answer. On the whole, however, it 
seems probable that before many days are over, the cir- 
cumstances of M. Gambetta’s victory will be forgotten i«g£ 
the fact that a victory has been won. The figures of the 
division may from time to timo be brought up against him 
by his opponents, bat they will be of little importance by 
tho side of tho fact that the Scrutin de lisle has taken the 
place of the Scrutin d' arrondissern cut. From this point of 
view the secrecy with which tho division was invested 
may prove of considerable importance. The ballot was 
demanded, no doubt, in the hope that some Republican 
deputies would thereby be encouraged to vote against M. 
Gambetta. But men who could only retain the conrage of 
their convictions by keeping it dark what those convic- 
tions were will not be likely to make a boast of having 
voted in the minority. Tho number of Republican 
deputies who will contiuucto preach against the Scrutin 
de liste , when once it has become the legal method 
of voting, will bo small. The candidates in England 
who, if they uro to bo returned at all, must owe their 
return to household' suffrage, do not now abuse house- 
hold suffrage. A man who now declares his preference 
for tho Scrutin ■ d\irrondissement will naturally be set 
down as a man who knows that the substitution of 
the Scrutin de liste lias made an end of his chances of 
re-election. Consequently, to continue the warfare now 
tlint. the chango has boon voted will be to identify himself 
with a lost cause, and to forego any lingering possibility 
thcro may bo of liis rotaining in the department the 
position lie has held in tho arrundissement. This disposi- 
tion to retreat while retreat is still practicable was plainly 
shown in the treatment given to tho Bill on Thursday. 
So close a division might, vory well have been the prelade 
to an obstinate fight in Committee. When what answers 
to our second reading had beon carried by only 
eight votes, it might have been thought that ill© furthor 
progress of the Bill would have been resisted at every 
stage, in the hope, before all was over, of converting the 
majority into a minority. Instead of this, the several 
clauses of the Bill were at once put to the vote, and upon 
only one of them was any division taken. The figures of 
that division show that a reaction had already begun. 
The votes in favour of the clause were 299; tho votes 
against it were 222. That is a very considerable change 
from the previous division; and it proves how mtieh more 
importance tho Chamber attached to M. Gambetta’s vic- 
tory, narrow as it was, than to M. Gammetta’s arguments. 

It will not be surprising if, by tho time that the General 
Election is held, it has become impossible to identify auy 
of those who voted in tho minority of Thursday. They 
can only bo identified on their own confession ; and they 
will take very good oaro not to confess anything that may 
criminate themselves. 


FREE SCHOOLS. 

D R. CAMERON has had a Wednesday all to himself, 
and has enjoyed tho advantage, so valuable to a legis- 
lator, of ascertaining the amount of opposition he will have 
to overcome before lie can hope to seo free education esta- 
blished in Scotland. It is not often that a Bill is so gene- 
rally abused as Dr. Cameron’s, and indeed it is not often that 
a Bill so well deserves it. Free education stands now in a 
very different position from that in which it stood when the 
Education Act of 1870 was under consideration, and muuy 
who were not then prepared to reject the idea entirely 
must now have seen reason to change their minds. In 1870 
a great experiment was going to be tried, and it was 
impossible to foresee with any certainty what the results 
of the changes about to be introduced would be. Attend- 
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aaoo at sohool was to be made compulsory in many parts 
of the oountry, and there were some who predicted that, so 
long as school fees continued to be exacted, the r e s ista n ce 
offered to the new law would be insurmountable. It was quite 
uncertain, again, whether the competition of Board schools 
would not in the end drive voluntary schools out of the field, 
and in that case one of the great obstacles to the abolition 
of school fees would be removed. The intention of those 
who framed the Act of 1870 was to give voluntary schools 
the ohanoe of holding their own against Board schools, 
provided that they could do so in a fair field and with no 
favour shown them. The establishment of free sohools 
would have been plainly inconsistent with this intention ; 
but it was conceivable that, if voluntary schools ceased to 
exist and Board schools became universal, the compa- 
rative merits of payment by rates alone and payment 
Partly by rates and partly by fees might deserve to be 
farther investigated. Wo arc now in the eleventh year 
of the new educational system, and both these theories 
have been proved false. Compulsory attendance has 
been extended to the whole country ; and, except in a 
case here and there, where the law has been applied with 
injudicious rigonr, it cannot be said to be unpopular. 
There are parents who do not like being forced to send 
their children to school, just as there are parents who 
do not like being forced to take their children to be vacci- 
nated, bat they form only a small minority of the 
population; and, as a rale, the law making attendance 
at school oompnlsory has met with as little resistance 
as any other law that can bo named. The necessity 
for making education gratuitous, which was expected to 
spring from making it compulsory, has consequently not 
arisen. The great majority of parents pay the school fees 
without murmuring, and for those who are genuinely un- 
able to pay them, it has not been found difficult to make 
another provision. As to voluntary sohools, instead of 
becoming less numerous and loss prosperous, they have 
positively grown in both ways. There are more of them 
than there were ten years ago, and the education given in 
them is of a bettor quality. 

Now, to set up tree schools by the side of voluntary 
schools would be to risk their complete extinction. Under 
very favourable conditions they might stand even this 
rivalry, and it is also possible that the liberality of those 
who maintain voluntary schools might rise with the 
demand, and that they might be enabled by additional 
subscriptions to remit tho fees now charged as completely 
as tho School Boards themselves. We have no right, how- 
ever, to assume that these oonseqnencos would follow. The 
more natural supposition points to the direct contrary as the 
thing that would probably happen. If so, tho introduction 
of free schools would be the introduction of religions dis- 
sension in its most acute form. Let ns suppose, for 
instance, that in a certain town tbore are enough Roman 
Catholics to support a school of their own. So long as 
the children mast pay so much a week to whatever school 
they go, there is no inducement oven to the most thrifty 
parent to send his child to the Board sohool rather than 
to the Roman Catholic school. Ho has to pay his two- 
pence or threepence a week in either case, and there is 
nothing therefore to prevent him from giving full play to 
bis religious oonviotions. If education at the Board 
sohools were given gratuitously, the parent would be under 
a very direct, and if he were a poor man a very strong, 
inducement to take his children away from the Roman 
Oathoiio school, to which, other things being equal, he 
would rather send them, and to place them at the Board 
sohool. If he had three children of school age, the change 
would involve a saving of sixpence or ninepenoe a week, 
and that is something to a man whose weekly income 
is rockoned in shillings. The effect of this would be 
to withdraw the children from Roman Catholic influ- 
ence during the week, and to leave the priest only the 
Sunday in which to get at them. No doubt this is in 
itself a result whioh, especially in Scotland, would sand a 
thrill of satisfaction through many ProteBtant minds* Indeed, 
it may even seem that the prospect of bringing about such 
> blessed state of things is in itself the strongest possible 
recommendation of Dr. Cameron's Bill. But those who re- 
number what a fertile source of national discord religious 
differences can become, and what additional intensity is 
impacted to religious differences when they find expression 
kl anything connected with the bringing up of children, 
mould be slow, even if they wished for free eduoation on 
Other grounds, to advise its adoption. 

But for the “ ignorant patience ” of ratepayers the finan- 
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As it is, a very large sum of mm wf is every year pre- 
sented to the community by benevofept persons, wbo 4 p 
return only ask that they shall be allowed to open uchcom 
to whioh snch parents as like may send their children* 
With free education this sum of money must either » 
enormously increased or the permission to open schools 
must become a dead letter. It is not to be expected 
that parents will go on paying in a voluntary sohool for 
the same education which a Board school offers them for 
nothing. Consequently, unless the subscribers to volun- 
tary schools are prepared to increase their contributions 
to an amount whioh will enable the managers to charge, 
no feoa, and thus to place their schools once more on the 
same Level as that occupied by the Board schools, volun- 
tary sohools must be dosed. In other words, all the 
money whioh is now presented to the ratepayers will then 
have to be found by the ratepayers. In the next place, 
the inoidence of tho educational outlay will be entirely 
changed. Already a vory large proportion of it is lifted 
off the parent's shoulders, but under a system of free educa- 
tion the whole would be lifted off. The parent would pay 
nothing, the community would pay everything. The notion 
of its being a parent's duty to give his child the in- 
struction proper to his place in the world would disappear. 
The only persons who wonld have any duty in tho matter 
would bo the ratepayers. It would be essential to re- 
pudiate the theory that a parent is under any Obliga- 
tion to supply his ehildreu with intellectual food, as 
otherwise the natural inference would be that, if the corn- 
munity bears the cost of a father's performance of his 
duty as regards the mind, it is equally bound to boar the 
cost of bis performance of hiB dnty as regards the 
body. If a father is as much bound to give his chil- 
dren rudimentary instruction os he is to give them 
bread, why should the community, which relieves him 
of one duty, hesitate to relievo him of the other? 
There is no argument that can bo alleged in this 
country at the present time for tho gratuitous edu- 
cation of children which would not equally make 
for their gratuitous feeding. Mr. Mundella entirely dis- 
posed of the argument which is sometimes drawn from tho 
example of the United States. Free education in America 
is a totally different thing from free education in England 
or Scotland. In the United States the elementary schools 
are really common to the whole community. People of all 
classes send their children to thorn. It follows from this 
that the question how the cost shall be borne becomes simply 
one of convenience. Everybody has his share or the benefit— 
bachelors, spinsters, and childless parents being too few to 
affect the general conolnsion — and it is a matter of no 
moment whether everybody pays his quota in the shape of 
school fees or of a school rate. In England the case is 
different. Elementary schools are, in truth^ schools in- 
tended for a particular class iu the community, and if the 
entire oost of educating children at them is transformed 
from the parents to the ratepayers, the community will 
pay for the eduoation of a single seotion of its members. 
Free education has far more in oommon with Socialism 
than a Poor-law, because it is a distinct recognition q£> an 
obligation on the part of the rich to pay for giving the 
poor what is good for them. We may be sure that if 
onoe tho principle is admitted to this extent, it will not be 
bug bofore it is pushed very much further. 


THE NEW HEW TESTAMENT. 


rplffi eighth rule under Which, eleven 'years age, the heritors of 
X the New Version were appointed, Suggests a triple court of 
referees, composed of divines, scholars, sad literary men. The 
admission Of the last seotion acknowledges the undoubted feet 
that the putting forth of a new Bible concerns critiokm la other 
aspects than those of mere theology or mere sohpkmhip. The 
case is, indeed, a somewhat peculiar coe; and a obtain tincture, 
both of theological and pbifological culture, must be demanded 
even from a literary critic who passes his opinion on snch a work. 
The rather quaint dehortation of the Bishop of London to “yqiMw 
clergymen who cannot construe the original ” need Act' have wen 
confined to the clergy. Indeed, we should have thought it tort 
of tho office of a Bishop to take oare that, at any safe fa-Mawra | 


diocese, there were no young clergymen who rennet 1 


the 


original But whqp the critical court has been purged 'of those 
who have no business to criticise at all, the remnant will have a 
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GOVERNMENT BT POST-OBIT. 

T HERE k one very carious feature of the general policy of 
Mr. Gladstone's Government which does not seem as yet to 
have attracted much public attention. It may be defined as a 
. combination of the spirit of Lord Melbourne's too hackneyed < 
maxim with that of the extreme advocates of a forward Radical 
policy. The conduct of the late Ministry was severely enough 
canvassed ; but nobody denied that it was a policy which, whether 
wisely or unwisely, took thought for the morrow. The policy of 
the present Government seems, on the other hand, to be based on 
a rigid observance of that possibly misapprehended precept of 
Scripture. During this present year they have busied themselves 
so little with internal matters not relating to Ireland, that there 
has been no great opportunity of estimating their conduct in 
this respect. They have given no post-obits, because as yet no 
Claims have been presented to them. But elsewhere the course 
*of conduct has been nearly uniform, and in one particular 
instance it has extended to home affairs, The sudden drop- 

a of the Brad laugh business is a most curious political 
y. It admits, indeed, of two interpretations. It is not at all 
improbable that Mr. Gladstone thinks the Brad laugh pear is not 
yet quite ripe, and that more of sweetness is to be sucked from it 
by a little judicious keeping. Mr. Bradlaugh is a skilled agitator, 
and he may possibly get up a kind of afterglow of the now fading 
Radical enthusiasm which shone on Mr. Gladstone twelve months 
ago. If this seems too Machiavelian a policy for a Ministry of all 
the virtues, the conduct of the Government cannot be set down to 
any thing but a culpable desire to postpone the payment of their 
obligations. They have in the person of their chief avowed their 
belief in Mr. Braal&ugh's light to be furnished with a picklock to 
the door of the House of Commons. They proposed the fabrica- 
tion of such a picklock, and yet bemuse things did not go quite 
smoothly, they have left their prottye to lament his woes in the 
Hall of Science, and to have his wounds anointed only with the 
precious balms of Mr. Osborno Morgan. It is difficult to con- 
ceive a more left-handed compliment to any one than that Mr. 
Osborne Moxgan should be detailed to express sympathy with him. 
The Judge Ad vocate-Generars name and reputation are so inti- 
mately connected with iuterment, that it would be nearly us 
complimentary to send a friend an undertaker and beg him to 
make uso of his services. If the Brad laugh question is to be buried, 
no one can superintend the operation more successfully than the 
Judge Advocate-General; but the wishes of tho electors of North- 
ampton and its singular constituency are not understood to tend 
in that direction. Meanwhile the Government escapes present 
responsibility, and they have the comfort of thinking, like all 
dealers in poat-obits, that the day of payment will very likely be 
a long- one. 

TaJte the Transvaal, again. Here not merely the settlement, but 
the very discussion, of the preliminary terms are postponed in a 
manner still more curious. To all suggestions on th* part of per- 
sons who are not satisfied with the peace of Mount Prospect, Mr. 
Gladstone replies that he really cannot think of arguing the matter 
until the Potchefstroom question is settled. Meanwhile his re- 
presentatives are, according to all accounts, tuhiug the very oddest 
meADS to settle the Potchefatroom question. The Commission, we 
are told, though not indeed officially, will not enter the Trans- 
vaal until the guns are given up. It would be difficult to 
imagine anything which the Boers would like better than that 
tho Commission should not enter the Transvaal. This leaves 
them pretty well masters of the situation. They can harry 
Englishmen and loyal Dutchmen, M commandeer” against natives 
who are not too strong for them, nnd do everything else that 
is right in the sight of their own eyes, while the dreaded 
delimitation of territory cannot possibly take place. Mean- 
while also the chances of a native outbreak, backed up by the loose 
adventurers of whom South Africa is full, and by aggrieved 
members of what used to be called the English party, is every day 
more probable, and the outbreak of such a thing would bring 
huge difficulty on the head of the Government. What does it 
matter ? the longer the question is undiscussed, the more likely 
the constituencies and the average newspaper reader are to havo 
forgotten all about it, and the more confirmed will the habit of 
trekking on tho part of troublesome English settlers become. > In 
the Afghan debate, on the other hand, there was a distinct reason 
against postponement. The missing reports might have turned up, 
and it might have been discovered what Sir Charles Dilke’s infor- 
mation about Russian intentions on Central Asia was worth. 
Here, therefore, the Government acted with promptitude and paid 
money down ; but in the Transvaal matter there is apparently 
something to be gained by a precipitate settlement and a'delnyed, 
reckoning as to that settlement ; and so the peace of Mount 
Prospect was huddled up, and the discussion of that peace is 
studiously postponed. 

. The Tunis matter is, in its way, a minor one from this point of 
view ; but it exhibits the same curious preference for running any 
danger at a future time rather thau undergoing the trouble and 
unpleasantness of a dear settlement at once. It is no wonder 
that Mr. Gladstone's noble, calm, just view of the Tunisian 
question delights the Chauvinist press of France. It is no wonder 
either that the French should be pleased with Sir Charles Dilke’s 
invincible resolve to know nothing about the capacities of Biserta, 
the expense of making the port, or anything else whatever. Time 
to the invader is everything in such a transaction as that in which 
Franoe has just been engaged. He can very reasonably object 
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and strengthen the stakes of his cfcwipatjtan. > Besides, uls 
that, if the English Government was going to m anything, jhm% 
was no need for it to wait. The fact that England has raoc&ntaed 
the supremacy of the Sultan in Tunis is not aiieeted by French 
explanations, nor the fact that the representations m French 
diplomacy on the aubjeot have been notoriously falsified by 
the event. AIL Mr. Gladstone saye ia that the matter con- 
cerned the late Government more than the present^ and that 
it is better to take time. The excuse from a person wkb 
entered on office pledged to undo everything that his pre- 
decessors had done is scarcely adroit ; the postponement is quite' 
of a piece with all the other proceedings just mentioned, ‘ It 
may be or it may not that a French occupation of the 
coast and the frontier of Tunis may be prejudicial to E n gl is h 
interests. But that will not be for a long time. We are 
not at war with France ; on the contrary, we want to make a 
commercial treaty with her. “ It is on the ground of a commer- 
cial treaty/’ says a Parisian contemporary, quoted with much 
approval by a Radical evening journal, u that misunderstandings 
can be dissipated.’’ In other words, Let me steal Tunis, and 111 
make it up to vou on woollens and iron.” Mr. Gladstone's words 
being enigmatic, it is not possible to say whether this high-minded 
bargain presented itself to his mind or not. It would, however, 
be an admirable example of post«obit policy. The advantage is 
present, the disadvantage distant and dubious. A wise Govern* 
ment, therefore (at least on this hypothesis), postpones the ques- 
tion, and holds out its hand for what good things gode and 
Republics may provide. 

But, as usual, the most remarkable instance of this spendthrift 
tendency is to be found in connexion with Ireland. Mr. Plunket's 
excellent speech at Bristol lost Wednesday summed up the charges 
against the present Ministry in a way which would bo difficult 
for the most adroit Ministerialist to auswer. When these charges 
are examined almost every false step which the Government have 
taken will be seen to have beeu prompted by the same curious 
desire to obtain immediate advantage, or, it may be, mere relief from 
troublesome duty at the cost of enormous and all but certain 
future loss and danger. The blandishments lavished on the Irish 
beforo the General Election, the neglect to continue the Peace Pre- 
servation Act, the neglect of the early incendiary campaigns of Mr. 
Parnell and others last summer — all these things were of the post- 
obit character. But it was when the autumn came, and the Land 
League began to show itself in its true colours, that the policy give 
most deplorable results. Mr. Plunket very ingeniously showed 
how Mr. Forsters unfortunate admission, that, if he had called 
Parliament together to grant him extraordinary powers iu the 
autumn, it would not have supported him, simply meant 
that the Radicals would have been out of temper. So, to 
secure their support (which, after all, he did not gain), the 
Irish Secretary let the dogs of anarchy loose on Ireland for some 
three months. Even when Parliament assembled the same plan 
was pursued. Coercion was threatened, but concession promised, 
despite the certainty that, with a very doubtful present gain of 
submission to coercion, a vast future appetito for concession would 
be created. Now, as is obvioiiB to every one except tbe Govern- 
ment, Ireland 1ms got out of hand altogether. They arrest; no- 
body cares a jot for their arrests. They proclaim; and the 
Leaguers, emboldened by mouths of impunity and by the doc- 


trines of Prime Ministers and Cabinet Ministers, outrage away all 
the more. They bring forward, and will probably pass, their Land 
Bill. That Bill itself is one great attempt to secure a little pre- 
sent peace by rendering future trouble certain. The beat inclined 
of the popular favourites in Ireland regard it only as an instal- 
ment ; the less well inclined do not regurd it even as that. It 
does not touch, as has been again and again shown, the cases 
of the men in whose nominal behalf tho Land Leaguers are 
murdering and mutilating, robbing and mobbing. Bat it does 
openly, and without any attempt at disguise, attsnk property and 
ignore political economy. That is to say, a permanent precedent 
for similar attacks and similar ignorings is set up. The incredible 
recklessness of the arguments by which it was supported show the 
temper of the gambler who will put his name to anything if he 
thinks that “ a noble he shall have and present pay. Thus, for 
instance, when Mr. Gladstone wished the other night to prove 
that Parliament bad in former times infringed the security of 
tenure of the Irish tenant, what was his argument P That in 
1S16 an Act was passed tbe preamble of which recited that 
“ such were the expense and details of ejectment that it was im- 
practicable as a remedy." Bo, says the Prime Minister, the tenant 
had security of tenure, and you took it from him. That any sane 
man should consider a measure facilitating the exertion by one 
party of his acknowledged rights as a disabling one against 
the rights of another seems an strange a topsyturvificatiou of 
reasoning as can well be imagined. But it ie all one to Mr. Glad- 
stone. No matter how such an argument may be warped Cod 
misused in future, if it will serve his turn to procure his .present 
purpose, that is all that be cares about. And so it has always 
been with tbe Government ; and so, probably, it always must be 
with a Government resting for support on a heterogeneous party, 
the sections of v^lch require each its sop in turn. The sop must 
be given, no matter st what expense; the post-obit signed, no 
matter on whet ruinous terms. And, indeed, if must bejwifmU 


matter on whet ruinous terms. And, indeed, it must be sdantt 
that, in respect of this means of raising the wind, Gofeemaenta 
have great advantages. For it is not at all improbable that the 
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M wfil heviirfrll fiub in theif owe timfc.nnd that some one else 
Unbo imectsd with then and to whom they hove no toe, witf 
oamsiftfor their liabilities' The post-obit only beoomes payable 
Alter their own death, not after*thatof some one else. The country 
indeed, pays in say cate ; hut who cares for the country f 


BEACONSFIELD. 


r - fe e strange caprice of fortune which hee linked an obscure 
little town in Buckinghamshire with three such names as 
Waller, Burke, and Disraeli. If we add that of Sir Gore Ouseley, 
the association with literary and political eminence is one that few 
localities in England can rival. Utterly insignificant in itself, a mere 
irilloge of the larger sort, listless and depressed, without trade or 
meilufhcture, with nothing but the beauty of its situation and the 
sflcturesqueness of its buildings to recommend it, the name of 
•Beaconsneld has long been famous, both in political and literary his- 
tory, and in connexion with the distinguished statesman and author 
erhoee recent death has left such a sensible blank on the stage not 
«f England only but of Europe, has of late years attained a 
world-wide celebrity denied to hundreds of other towns greatly 
its superior, both in size and importance. And it is, as we have 
«aid, by a kind of cnprice of fortune that this celebrity has been 
thrust upon Beaconsfield. For, with the exception of Waller, all 
those who have contributed to make Beaconsfield famous have had 
only an adventitious connexion with the place, such as 
might have been formed with any other town or village in 
the kingdom. The tie with the Waller family was a substan- 
tial one. The manor of Beaconsfield, which had at one time 
belonged to the neighbouring abbey of Burnham, passed to the 
Wallers at or soon alter the Dissolution, and remained in their 
d&aode till within living memory. The association of Burke with the 
little town is simply due to the fact of his being member for the 
•adjacent borough of Wendover; and, finding a portion of the 
Waller estate, with a good house upon it, for sale, he became its 
purchaser, and made it his chief residence until his death in 
*79 7. In the same way, Sir Gore Ouseley, at the close of his 
^brilliant career of Oriental service— in which, as Ambassador Ex- 
traordinary and Plenipotentiary at the Persian Court, he had 
successfully negotiated a treaty between England and the Shall 
while Russia was in alliance with France, and afterwards, in the 
«ame capacity at the Court of St. Petersburg, elfected a pacifica- 
tion between Persia and Russia, securing at the same time, not the 
confidence only, but the friendship, of the Emperor Alexander 
and the Shah — when seeking a place of well-earned repose, Hall 
Barn, the Wallers’ mansion, being in the market, bought it with 
the estate and made it the homo of his latter years. The late 
Premier's connexion with Beaconsfield was more shadowy still. 
Indeed it was merely nominal, based on sentiment, not on fact. 
Hughenden is nearly ten miles distant ; and we believe we are 
•correct in stating that Lord Beaconsfield novor possessed a single 
square yard of ground in the place which gave a title to his 
wife and himself. The motive for itB selection, as is well known, 
avas that the peerage designed by George III. for Burke, before 
4he premature death of his only son rendered Buch hereditary 
honours a ghastly mockery, was to have taken its designation from 
Beaconsfield, and Mr. Disraeli, with that romance with which ho 
loved to throw a brilliant mirage over the commonplace and the 
actual, chose, when he had to select a title for his wife, to 
.emphasise his connexion with the county associated with his 
<chief Parliamentary triumphs, and at the same time indicate 
his admiration for the character of the great statesman whose 
footsteps he not altogether unsuccessfully endeavoured to follow. 
The Viscountess Beaconsfield of course settled the style of the 
osridom. 

The etymology of Beaconsfield seems obvious enough, and its 
elevated position supports the ordinary derivation. But such 
instances as “Bridgwater” {Burgh Walter), and “Beachy 
Head” ( Beauchef ), which might be multiplied indefinitely, prove 
that the obvious is not always the true in local etymology. It is 
more probable that “Beaconsfield” has no connexion with the site 
of a oeaoon, but, going much further back, like Oakfield, Ash- 
field, &c., indicates a clearing in the danse beech woods (btcen- 
JM) which once covered the whole Chiltern range. The ordinary 
pronunciation of the name, as well as its old spelling, corresponds 
with this. No native ever speaks of AferiAousBeld ; in their 
mouths it is always JteAonstield. This, too, is the earlier form of 
the name. The o is a modern introduction. The title of the 
•original edition of Waller's poems, published during his exile in 
J645, is “Poems, &c., by Mr. Edmund Waller, oi Beekonn/ield , 
Esq.” Still earlier it appears as Becanafield. 

Apart from its associations with the great departed and its own 
mstural beauty, Beaconsfield, as we have said, has few claims to 
notice. Perched on the flat top of one of the Ohiltern ridges, 
surrounded by sinuous ohalk valleys watered with crystal stream- 
lets hurrying to the Thames, their steep sides clothed with the 
woods of beeobes—fttfasft, in Anglo-Saxon — with their tall glisten- 
dog boles and spreading branches, from which, according to Camden, 
the county of Buckingham, like Buckhurst and Buckland, and not 
improbably the town itself, derives its name, and furrowed with 
deep lanes, their high ohalk hanks fringed with clematis and 
eglantine and every kind of gracious plantage, spangled with 
primroses and violets and ladyeuiocks, and eveiy flower that our 
mid poets loved and snog of, commanding a wide view in all direc- 


tions, towards Wycombe, and Penn, and Amersham, and Bulstrode 
in Mrs. Montagu's lett e rs r ound to Wooburn and 
Marlow and the valley of the Thames, the natural attractiveness 
Of Beaconsfield is such that we cannot be surprised that those who 
had the means of choice should seleot it to their homo. The town 
itself Isa very pretty one. The single main street of which, like most 
Buckinghamshire towns, itohieflv consists, is singularly broad, with a 
row of trees on either side, and the houses are many of them ancient, 
of varied outline, and remarkably picturesque. Left on one aide by 
the stream of railways, modern improvement has scarcely touched 
it, and the lover of England as it was in old days will find much 
to delight him at every step. The former Rectory, if not, as is 
sometimes said, the oldest parsonage in England, can have very 
few to antedate it. Begun about 1500, when Richard Oapul, the 
then Rector, bequeathed 40/. towards its building, and finished by 
Richard Rawson, who died Canon of Windsor and Archdeacon of 
Essex, in 1 543. the house can boast of an antiquity of between 
three and four nundred years, and is one of the moBt perfect and 
unaltered examples of its date. It encloses three sides of a 
quadrangle, having a high wall and gateway on the fourth side. 
The basement is of chequered brick ; the upper story with its stop 
roofs broken by lofty gables and dormers, is of huge timbers 
plastered between. The principal staircase attached to the north 
side, enclosed in a semi-cylindrical turret of timber, presents 
a most picturesque feature. One cannot enter the house with- 
out being struck with the immense waste of timber, according 
to modern ideas, in its construction. Solid trunks are framed 
in dark passages, and built up in partitions where thin plank- 
ing would be deemed sufficient by modern buildere. The floors 
are of enormouB thickness, and the steps of the staircases are 
of huge blocks roughly squared with the axe. The whole build- 
ing is so characteristic of its age that it could hardly have 
failed to impress itself on Disraeli s mind if lie had ever visited 
it, and to appear in one of his romances. Though described 
by the veteran architect Mr. J. 0 . Buckler more than forty 
years ago in his History of Eltham Palace, it seems to be 
almost unknown. Strange to say, it finds no place in Mr. J. H. 
Parker's Domestic Architecture. We are happy to say that though 
untenanted, save by the Rector's groom, it is still well cared for, 
and wo hope that so precious a relic may be long preserved. The 
“ Saracen’s Hoad Inn, with its long gabled fronts, before which 
the turbaued Saracen glares down the now empty street from hie 
tall signpost, as it used to glare at the numberless Oxford aud 
Choltenham four-horse coaches and the dusty postchaises that 
once filled the town with life and bustle, is another excellent speci- 
men of architecture. There are other houses with stone-mullioned 
bow windows, and hooded scallop-Bhell porches, and other charm- 
ing details enough to employ the pencil of an architectural sketcher 
for a long suntuer's day. 

The church, which stands in a little square in the centre of the 
town to the south of the main street, is a very pleasing edifice, 
partly Early English in character, with a noble Hint and stone 
square tower of lato Perpendicular crowned with a taper wooden 
spire, at the west end. VYe can remembor it neatly whitewashed, 
its arches blocked with flying pews, aud its area crowded with clumsy 
deal boxes of various shapes and sizes. Now it bos been sub- 
jected to a well-directed restoration under Mr. Woodyer, whose 
name will reassure the most sensitive anti-restorationist. The tower 
hftB lost its battlement, which at one time it was hoped might be 
rebuilt, and the bells rehung, as a memorial to Edmund Burke, 
who used to worship regularly in the church. But “ a living dog 
is bettor than a dead lion,” and not even the name of Edmund 
Burke, one of the noblest in our history, who., in Mr. Morley's words, 
possessed “ the sacred gift of inspiring men to use a grave diligence 
in caring for high things and in making their lives at once rich and 
austere, and who adorned our literature with, in Macaulay's esti- 
mate, the grandest prose writings since Milton, cou’d awaken 
sufficient enthusiasm, and the tower remains incomplete. Burke 
is only commemorated by a brass plate over his grave in the nave 
and a mural tablet on the outside wall of the south aisle, which 
bears also the memorial of his brother Richard, the Recorder of 
Bristol, and of his dearly loved son, “ the adored cpntre of all his 
fathers hopes and affection,” whose death in his thirty-fifth year, 
August 1 794— Cromwell House, Brompton, not Beaconsfield, was 
the place of his decease — made the small remnant of the old man's 
days desolate and void, leaving him. in his own touching words, 
“like one of those old oaks the late hurricane has scattered, 
torn up by the roots And prostrate on the earth.” The broken, 
old mAn survived his son less than three years. Shortly before 
his death, he visited Bath for the waters, but to no purpose, 
and he returned to his house at Beaconsfield to die, to be nearer, 
he wrote to Mrs. Lead better, “ to a habitation more permanent, 
humbly and fearfully hoping that my better part may find a better 
mansion.” He died July 9, 1798, in his sixty-eighth year. With 
magnanimous forgetfulness of post differences, Fox proposed 
that Burke should receive a public funeral in Westminster 
Abbey. But, to complete the closeness of the parallel, he ljad left 
the strictest injunctions that he should be buried in the same 
grave with those whom he had loved best— Mrs. Burke survived 
him some years— and that his funeral should be private. This 
latter part of his directions it was found as impossible to carry out 
as in the case of Lord Beaconsfield. The funeral was a walking 
one, the body having been removed from his mansion at Gregories 
to the house of Mrs, Salisbury HAvilond, in the town of Beacons- 
field, and waB characterized by the greatest simplicity. But the 
crowd that assembled to testily their veneration for the departed 





sta toe man y as immense. All the leading membemofboth Houses^ 
together with the gentry of the neighbourhood, attended in person, 
or sent their carriages, the pall being borne* among others, by Lord 
Chancellor Loughborough, the Speaks* Addington (after wards Lord 
Sidraouth), the Duke of Portland, Lord Minto, ana Mr, Windham. 
Among the most real mourners were the boys of the school esta- 
blished by him under Abbrt Mamin® in 1794/by a subsidy from 
the Government, for the orphans of Quibrtron and children of 
destitute French &migrU % at the neighbouring village of Penn. 
This charitable effort somewhat , brightened the deep gloom 
caused by bia son's death. Burke, like Disraeli, always loved 
children, and was at home with them. Mackintosh, who gives 
11s the last glimpse of his daily life, when on a visit the Christmas 
before his death, speaks with amazement not only of the exuberant 
fertility of bis host's conversation, but also of the abandon with 
which he entered into the sports of these boyB, sharing with 
cordial glee in their games, and rolling with them on the cagpet, 
pouring but in his gambols the subliraest images mixed with the most 
wretched puns. He watched over these orphans, we are told, like a 
father, and vexed his housekeepers heart by surreptitiously Bending 
them haunches of venison and other delicacies intended for titled 
guest* But with all his kindness, Burke was a staunch advocate for 
ooraoral chastisement, when needed. This lie told the tender-hearted 
Abort, who shrank from the use of the birch, was “ our chief receipt 
for turning out great men." After tho restoration of the French 
monarchy the school was supported by Louis XVI 1 L, and was not 
finally dissolved till 1820. 

The house occupied by Burke, known as Gregorios, from a City 
magnate of that name who built it, but more properly called 
Butler's Court, stood a little to the north-west of the town of 
Beaconsfield. It was purchased by Burke for above 22,000 !. in 
1768, and he spent a considerable sum in enlarging and improving 
it, taking as his model old Buckingham Palace. Like that, it was 
a stately bouse of red brick, with white stone dressings, consisting 
of a centre connected with wings by curved Corinthian colonnades. 
When he bought it, the house was “hung from top to bottom with 
pictures," and he commissioned Barry, the artist, to whom, with 
unthinking Irish generosity, he was allowing a yearly sum for 
travel and study, at the very time that he himself was forced to 
apply to Garrick for a loan of 1,000/. to purchase fresh pictures, 
statues, and objects of vnrtu, to make tho collection more perfect. 
A year after Mrs. Burke's death it became a school, and was burnt 
down April 23, 1813. Nothing remains to Break of its former 
greatness but the piers of the gateways, the stables, and other out- 
ouiidings. The forlorn and neglected shrubberies still bear the 
name of Burke's Grove. The identical dagger which — with execrable 
taste, it must be confessed— was thrown down by Burke on the floor 
of the House of Commons when denouncing a “ Kogicide Peace,” is 
still preserved in the house once occupied by Mr. Kolfe, Burke's 
bailiff and factotum, whoso son, the late Mr. John llolfe, when n 
sturdy infant, was the original of Sir Joshua Reynolds's “ infant 
Hercules strangling the Snakes," purchased after Burke's death by 
the Empress Catherine, and now at the Hermitage Palace. In the 
lawns and fields around he used to feed the poultry, fluttering and 
cackling around him as soon as he made his appearance, with tho 
corn with which his pockets were stuffed, and lavished tokens of 
Affection on the cattle, especially on tho old horse, which had been 
his ton's favourite, “ throwing hiB arms round its neck," writes 
Prior, “ho was seen to weep long and loudly.” Unlike tho ex- 
Premier, Burke had an aversion to peacocks, on account of 
their vanity and affectation. Hore he receivod Dr. Johnson, 
exclaiming, ns he traversed the grounds, “Non oquidem in video, 
miror magif," And took the poverty-stricken poet Crabbo into 
his family circle, “ raising him frouTdestitution to independence.” 
There is an engraving of this historical mansion appro- 
priately prefixed to one of the volumes of Orabbo’s collected 
works. The purchase of Gregories was not dictated by the same 
prudent forethought as that of Hughenden by the cx-Premier. 
Burke had neither funds to pay for it nor to maintain it. The 
scandalous stories propagated by bis political enemies os to 
the way in which the purchase money was raised have been 
proved to be gross calumnies. But it was a rash venture for 
a man with only a legacy of 2 pool, from Us brother at his 
command to purchase for above 20,000/. a house and estate, re- 
quiring at least 2,500/. a year to maintain it. Of the purchase 
money 14,000/. was left on mortgage, aud 6,000/, was advanced 
liy Lord Rockingham on Burke's bond. But we cannot be sur- 
prised that the great man was ever afterwards in pecuniary 
difficulties, and that, while his debt to Lord Rockingham swelled 
gradually to 30,000/., all generously cancelled on his demise, 
beggary stared him in the face at the time of bis son's death, and I 
he was only saved from absolute penury by a royal pension of j 
2,500 /• It was among sombre shadows, both private ana political, : 
that, in Mr. Morley's words, “ a life went out which, notwith- | 
g some grave aberrations, had made great tides in human 
very luminous.” 

T most conspicuous object in the churchyard of Beaconsfield 
m huge mausoleum, crowned with obelisk and vases, of another 

Edmund — Waller the poet. He, like Burke and Disraeli, united 
the political and literary life, and obtained no little celebrity in 
both^ thopgh in the former walk it was a distinction of a far from 
an enviable character. As a poet, though some of bis compoai- 
tiari* are Still remembered with pleasure— his “ Go, lovely Bose" 
esp eciall y ’ds.a. poem that will not soon die— he belongs to the 
ss Sidney and Cowley, who, as Mr. T. H, Ward has 
Mmaxkt& 11 ones famous in their day, and playing a great part in 
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the Inferiority of his verses on his restoration to 
laudation of the Lord Proteotor, he is said to have adrmtlyri^pKedy. 
41 Poets, you know, Sire, always succeed better in fiction than in 
truth." As a politician, his career was rendered contemptible by* 
the pliancy with which he adapted himself to the changing sides* 
of revolution, and secured for himself, not only a. seat, but a ready 
bearing, in nearly every Parliament, from the day that he entered , 
the House of Commons as member for Amemham— “ npodtra* 
octodeoenarius,” bis epitaph tells us ; some authorities say ha 
was hardly more than, sixteen— through the reigns of James I. r 
Charles I., and Charles II., until, in his eightieth year, he- 
was returned to James II.’s Parliament in 1685, Still oharming 
the House by the sweetness of bis eloquence, his oqocfliatory 
address, and exquisite composition of his sentences* He on©* 
grossly miscalculated bis opportunities, when, in June 1643* 
he concocted the feeble plot, which still goes by bis name as* 
“ Wallers Plot," for seizing the Tower, letting the King's force a, 
into London, overpowering the Militia, and dispossessing the Par- 
liament. But while his companions Clialoner and Tomkins {his* 
brother-in-law) wore executed os traitors before their own. 
doors in Chenpaide and Oornhill, Waller saved his life by 
turning informer, involving even ladies in complicity, witu 
his wretched conspiracy ; and after having earned universal con- , 
to rapt by hit* cowardly bearing and the hypocritical penitence- 
exhibited before the Bar of the House of Commons, com- 
pounded for his treason by a fine of 10,00a /, and a sentence of 
exile. This last part of his punishment he afterwards wheedled 
Cromwell into remitting, and returning to England he lived 
iu high repute at Hall Barn safe through all political storms, 
almost within sight of the Revolution of 1688, dying full of 
wealth, honours, and days, on October 21, 1687, leaving thirteen 
children behind him, and having a panegyrical epitaph composed 
lor his tomb by Ryraer of the Fader a, in which, among other- 
conceits, we read that he made his tongue so dear to the Mubcs 
that, if they gave up Latiu and Greek, they would speak no 
01 her language but English. 


THE FEUD OF REGULAR AND SECULAR CLERGY. 

r PIIE Times reported a few days ago that a Bull regulating tho 
X relations between the Roman Catholic Bishops and tho Jieli- 
gious Orders in England had already received the Papal signature,, 
and was shortly to be published. Meanwhile tho telegram re- 
counts under nine heads the principal provisions of this final settle- 
ment of a question which is known for some years to have been 
greatly exercising both the Vatican and tho English prelates who* 
had appealed to its judgment against the encroachments of thrir, 
unruly subjects — if indeed they could be called subjects — at home. 
With the particular details already communicated of this Papal 
ordinance, which will be chiefly interesting to those immediately 
concerned, we need not trouble our readers. It may be enough to* 
say that the geueral principle underlying them is one consonant,, 
we presume, with traditional precedents, and which certainly ap- 
pears to lie agreeable to common sense, rio fatf as con be discerned^ 
tho regular clergy or monks are left pretty much to themselves— 
that is to the control of tbeir own superiors, under appeal to Romo 
— in all that concerns their own internal discipline and life, hut if 
they undertake parochial work, they are to be subject “ in what 
concerns the cure of souls aud administration of the Sacraments" 
to the bishop of the diocese, nor can they assume or retain any, 
such charge except by his appointment. All this seems reasonable 
enough. And there have, we believe, been many difficulties and 
heartburnings for the want of an observance of some such simple 
rule. But what naturally strikes an outsider, in regard to she 
elaborate code or revision of code found necessary in the latter halt 
of this nineteenth century for preserving peace between the two* 
sections of the not very enormous body of Roman Catholic cleigy 
iu England, is the obvious reflection that, in ecclesiastical as in other 
matters, history repeats itself. The standing feud between secular 
and regular clergy is as old ns the foundation of religious orders, and 
therefore almost as old as the Church itself. HaU&w, in speaking of 
the literature of the fifteenth century, sayetbat the secular clergy, 
divided among themselves, were Agreed indeteeting the regulars, 
while “the regular monks satirized the mendicant friars, who, iu . 
their turn, after exposing both to the ill will of the people, in- 
curred a double portion of it themselves." And he fdqs that, the 
literature which embodied these enm i ti es , by loosening the bond* 
of ancient association, paved the way for changes of sMOulativa 
opinion, and thus indirectly served the cause of the Reformation. 
And this is perfectly true. When indeed the disputes of ssoulara 
end regulars are alleged by too eager controversialists in proof that 
there is no real unity of belief in the Church of Rome, the infer- 
ence is sufficiently absurd, for their differences hevano bearing 
on any question remotely concerning doctrine; but the difle^enoos 
themselves am not the less real and lasting, and they aid pf 
course contribute something to the general break up of mediaeval 
religion. Nor is the old feud, however carefully disguised now 
that them am Brotatants to be scandalised as well asCatMios* 
by any means extinct ; perhaps it is hardly lees bitter than in former: 
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A^Wr Romaa Catholic population wm eon* 
£»m' tfowTrs* praramablyqnito toomfor twoplaoei of 
worsmipfor th«h;indeed they urn At the lima preparing to baild 
« newone $ butitwas of course inevitable *that the establishment 
of a mbsastfochtirch should act moraor leaa «a a drain on the 
resources of its secular rival 44 Father A"— waa reported to be 
tW Indignant exclamation of the outraged and invaded parochut— 
41 ia no doubt a priest and a monk, but for all that he is a Jew 
atiH, In all but his baptism .* 1 So it almost looks os if, to 
nto HaHaaiV words. u the aeealar clergy detested the regular*’ as 
helcrtllvaa ever atiiL The old Arittotelian proverb ms upapris 
swpo/mwould perhaps go some way to explain this, but a very 
•curtory glance only at Church history suffices to reveal other and 
coot* special reasons for the chronic jealousy between them. 

The differences of Latin and Eastern monaaticism, based on the 
•cbaraateriatie differences, ethical and historical, of the two Com- 
munions, are at onoe deep-seated and conspicuous. It would be 
difficult to find two forms of life bearing a common name, and 
distinguished by the same universal yowb of 44 poverty, ohastity, 
and obedience.** more widely diveroe in character and practical 
result than the manifold activities; say, of a Benedictine or 
Ftsboisoan community of the middle ages on the one band and the 
passive abstraction of the old Egyptian Laura or the dull illiterate 
routine of the monasteries of Mount Athos on the otbor. During 
a period of some fifteen centuries scarcely a variation of external 
Tuie or internal fife has passed over the cloistral solitude of 44 the 
changeless East.** Empires, dynasties, civilizations, religions— 
«uch as Islam, itself an Eastern product— have risen or passed 
away; the very existence of Christendom has been menaced from 
without} and its unity once and again has been broken from within ; 
but the slow lapse of ages has brought to those living sepulchres 
no revival of dormant energies or dawning of a clearer light. 
Eastern monachism has Listed at least from the days of St. 
Antony to our own, but it reckons no Benedict, or Francis, or 
Ignatius among its legislators, no Abelard or Aquinas among its 
theologians, no Anselm or Bernard among its saints. It has oeon 
left to the casual enterprise of Western scholars to exhume from 
■rime to time by some lucky accident the buried treasures consigned 
<to moths and worms in the deserted libraries of Mount Athos or 
Mount Sinai, while Western monks alone havo carried out into a 
huudred various ramifications of active and intellectual energy 
4he monastic idea originally borrowed from the East. If there 
has been no feud between regulars and seculars in the East, that 
is chiefly because, except at one point, there has been next to no 
contact between them ; their isolution has saved them from hostility. 
There is one exception however ; Eastern bishops being bound by 
•the rule of celibacy, while the parish priests are bound to be 
married, are taken exclusively from the monasteries, and they are 
■said in consequence to be usually very much out of sympathy with 
their diocesan clergy, as is natural in the circumstances. But 
Ahe very activity of the Latin monks, which has brought them into 
the thick of the fray, and mixed them up with the general course 
■of ecclesiastical and civil history, has also brought them into 
Active and jealous competition with their rivals of the secular 
priesthood. The two orders are sometimes designated by theo- 
logians 14 the two eyes of the Church,” but their range of vision is 
•certainly not always identical. This arisen partly, as was observed 
just now, from the nature of things, partly from a cause by no 
means discreditable to the religious orders. Benedictines, Fran- 
■decani, Jesuits, and other 14 reforms,” as they were often called, of 
the monastic institute, came forward, each in its turn, as a protest 
against existing corruptions and the consecration of a renewed 
•energy in the fleld of spiritual labour. Their appear&uce was at 
once a rebuke and a challenge to the lazy or corrupt pastorate of 
the age, and in proportion as a rebuke is deserved, it iB likely to be 
resented. It is true that too often in course of time the reformers 
themselves came to stand pre-eminently in need of reformation, aad 
the gargoyles and miserere seats of our old churches and cathedrals 
bear abiding and amusing witness to the uncompromising sharp- 
ness of the hints administered to them by their rivals. But there 
was one peculiarity of the monastic institute, neither creditable 
nor discreditable in itself, which grew indeed out of that rivalry, 
but also served, and serves to this day, enormously to accentuate 
and augment it. 

The new Bull about to be issued on the relations of secular 
.srnd regular clergy in England deals entirely with the condi- 
tions and limitations of the exemption of the regulars from 
episcopal control. And this exemption has all along lain at 
the root of the contention between them. The eaniest ex- 
ample of such' a papal exemption is said to have occurred 
In 455. Under Leo the Great, first of tbs chief founders of the 
Papal Monarchy, but it did not become frequent till some centu- 
ries latqa. Pope Zachary, in the middle of the eighth century, 
retired - the practice, which thenceforward was very generally 
followed. Muratori however thinks exemptions of monasteries 
mtm episcopal visitation were net common in Italy before the ele- 
venth century, and that many of theeariier Charters are forgeries. 
Borne English antiquaries similarly contend that no Anglo-Saxon ' 
* monastery was exempt, and that the first instance of a genuine 
'•charter or Exemption iri this country is that of Battle Abbey in 
dbe reign of William the Conqueror, Certainly such exemptions 
%tore very common in England afterwards* And it must in feir- 
^ness be Admitted , as Hallam points out, that the bishops had often 
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A***, Bat the regular deny,, who hud the countenance at . 
Hove, and vsiy often of the pub&o ophtion of the day also, at their 
book, wens able to make a more sudceasM resistance than the , 
•eouhur, and it suited the purpose of ths Papal Court to indude : 
those exemptions of an order of men bn whose devoted soy vice it , 
could always securely reckon in the general scheme of steady and 
gradual encroachment on episcopal authority it was engaged in, - 
carrying out. And in the eighth and ninth centuries a ready " 
excuse for this policy might be found in the comparative superiority 
of monastic over episcopal morality. At that period, according to . 
Guizot, the Church had sunk into a state of disorder hardly less 
marked than that of civil society, and the bishops, with little control 
tofoar from any quarter, set free (through the new discipline of , 
the false decretals) from the surveillance of their metropolitans and 
of provincial Councils, were apt to indulge in scandalous excesses. 
The monasteries, on the other hand, were usually at least 
respectable, aad thus could urge a strong moral claim to ex- . 
emption from an interference more likely to prejudice than to 
promote their efficiency. 

We need not trace out the further course of the history in 
detail. When the principle was once established motives good 
and bad would alike conspire to foster its maintenance and 
extension. In her long struggle for supremacy Roque could not 
lightly reject the service of auxiliaries all of whom were in their 
measure fairly entitled to the designation, afterwards arrogated to 
themselves by the Jesuits, of the praetorian guard of the Papacy, 
On the other band, in view of the ugly and reiterated indictment 
against the secular clergy, chiefly of simony and incontinence, 
prominent in the annals of nearly every medioev&l Council, it 
might fairly seem incumbent on the Pope not to turn a 
deaf ear to men like Dominic, or Francis, or Ignatius, who 
offered him 44 the promise and potency ” of a great spiritual 
development and renewal. The Council of Trent, which reformed 
many things, though it did not reform the doctrines abhorrent to 
Luther and his adherents, made a tolerably clean sweep of clerical 
scandals at least in Europe, but the long standing feud of seculars 
and regulars was not therefore destined to be healed. No pre- 
vious order indeed or combination of orders ever attracted to itself* 
one-half the jealousy and antagonism provoked by the “ Company 
of Jesus,” whose very name was interpreted into an arrogant aua 
intolerable assumption of superior excellence. Moreover the 
Tridentine decrees had just strictly forbidden the creation of any 
now orders, and the prohibition has never been infringed. But 
there are ways of driving a coach and six through inconvenient 
enactments without directly infringing them, and under the varied 
alias of “ Society,” 44 Congregation,” 41 Institute,” and the like ? new 
Communities preserving ail the distinctive characters and privileges 
of the old Orders have multiplied more rapidly during tho last three' 
centuries than at any previous period of Church history. And os alt 
these new organizations are rather of the 44 active ” than the 44 con- 
templative ” type, they all come inevitably into contact, and there- 
fore sooner or later into collision, with the secular priesthood. One 
of the latest of them, founded in Italy some forty years ago and 
afterwards introduced into England, was expressly designed’ 


soon 1 


to share, And thereby elevate and improve, the work of the 
parochial clergy. And in a country like thiB, where the supply of 
priests * for the mission ” iB sura to fall short of the exigencies of 
the case, the I toman Catholic Bishops can least of all afford to 
dispense with the proffered aid of volunteers, whose education has 
cost them nothing, who have resources of their own to fall back 
upon, and whose culture is usually of a higher type than the dun 
cosau seminary can bestow. But the aid is Accepted not without 
reserve And misgiving. Over the secular clergy the Bishop exacts 
an absolute, not to say arbitrary, control; but he knows that, the 
regulars own at best a divided allegiance, and regard him rather, 
as a recalcitrant Ritualist is supposed to look on bis ecclesiastical 
rulers, as a power to bo reckoned with than as a superior to be 
obeyed. And hence arose the need for this elaborate concordat 
between the rival jurisdictions which adds one fresh chapter to the 
long and not uniformly edifying record of the conflict of seculars 
ana regulars in the Latin dburck. •' 


DIE MEININGEH. 


rriHE company of the Court Theatre at Saxe-Meiningen has luh 
JL quired a remarkable and peculiar reputation in Germany 1 , 
This is due not merely to the excellence of the performances in 
their own theatre, but to those which they havo given in Berlin, 
Dresden, Vienna, and other cities. It is a common custom in Ger- 
many for single actors to be invited to join other companies for 
a few weeks, when they aro called 44 guests,” in order that they 
may play the parts in which they have acquired the greatest dis- 
tinction at home. In the caso of the Meiningen Theatre, how- 
ever, it is not single actors who make these friendly expeditious 
to other places, but the entire company, so that 44 Die Meiniugor *’ 
have come to be spoken of collectively, as a body of persons 
governed by a particular system, and animated by a common pur- 
pose. In fact, so far os we are able to judge, their visits to 
German towns uro* regarded, both by themselves and others, as 
missionary enterprises, the object of which is tho improvement of 
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tit*' mg*. Reformers, especially those who Weftr tWt bid#* 
optitiy on their sleeves, are usually regarded with suipleioB, if sot 
with dislike. The Meiningers, on the contrary, have become 
extraordinarily popular. Wherever they go, the theatre is crowded, 
not once merely, but night after night, to long ** they can be pre- 
vailed upon to stay ; and they are usually pressed to repeat their 
viut at the eArlieet opportunity possible. Up to this time they 
have never played out of Germany. Now, however, they are about 
to give a series of performances at Drury Lane Theatre. It will 
, therefore be interesting to examine the objects which they have 
in view, and the peculiarities which distinguish them. 

When the present Grand Duke succeeded his father in 1866 be 
found a company at the Hof-Theator neither better nor worse than 
in other German towns of the same importance. It was, as is 
customary, a double company, giving operas and plays on alter- 
nate evenings. The Duke, however, actuated by a laudable desire 
of doing one thing well, soon made up his mind to abandon 
open, and to devote his energies to the representation of plays as 
completely as the resources and limits of the stage will allow. The 
condition of the German theatre, so he thought, was not satisfac- 
tory. Modern pieces, such as translations of popular French 
novelties, light comedies and farces, might be put on the boards 
os well as they deserved to be ; but the higher forms of the 
modern drama, the classical masterpieces of (iermany, and the 
plays of Shakspeare, whom, as is well known, the Germans have 
adopted and made their own, were performed in a very slovenly 
fashion. It needed a very critical eye to perceive this. English- 
men who have had the good fortune to see Faust or Hamlet at 
one of tho great German theatres have rejoiced that there was still a 
stage on which poetical plays could be represented with respect to 
the author's own intention, without curtailment from deference to 
the habits of the audience or some stupid tradition of the AtAge, 
and, as it appeared to them, with far greater attention to details 
and to the adequate presentation of the minor characters than is 
"possible in England. The Duke of Saxe-Meiningen, however, 
thought otherwise. It appeared to him that, while one or two parts 
were entrusted to actors of talent, the rest were neglected ; that 
the scenery was too often inappropriate ; and that tho costumes 
And accessories lacked historical accuracy. He, therefore, set to 
work to correct these defects in his own theatre. In every play 
produced there the same paiiiB was to be bestowed on the small 
parts as on the great ones. Self-assertion on the part of any 
member of the company was not to be thought of. It is one of 
his principles that there should be no “supers” in his theatre, 
only actors and actresses, any of whom must expect, if need be, to 
be sailed upon to tAke the smallest parts. When a piece has been 
selected for performance, tho principal parts are first studied under 
his own direction, and often in his own presence, until he is satis- 
fied ; after which tho different scenes ore gradually put together 
ana rehearsed over and over again, always with the scenery and 
all the poisons, whether speaking or silent, who are to appear in 
them, so that complete harmony may be produced, and every- 
body, small as well as great, may feel their ’ responsibility m 
the perfect realization of the picture, By this means care- 
lessness and listlessness on the part of the lookers-on is avoided. 
They are mode to understand that gestures may be as elo- 
quent as words, and that each member of a crowd ought to 
possess a distinct and definite individuality while taking part 
Vi a common action. In consequence, the throngs that fill the 
Stage in such plays as Julius Cccaar, Fiasco, and Wallensteins 
Camp ’(all of whicn are to be given in London), are said to be 
quite wonderful in their reality, and in the way in which varieties 
of nationality And motive are indicated. We hear on all hands 
that the result justifies the labour that has been bestowed upon it. 
u Work,” says the Duke, “ is the secret of the Meiniugers’ suc- 
cess ” ; and the verdict of German audiences » wholly in his 
favour. . Wherever the Meiningers perform they leave their mark 
behind them by stimulating audiences to demand, and managers 
to attempt, increased efficiency in these reAlly important matters, 
which are too often regarded as accessories, upon which neither 
time nor thought need be expended. It must not, however, be 
supposed that the abolition of the detestable star-Bystem has 
rendered the performance of any great work inadequate. If no 
performer be pre-eminent, on the other hand, 110 one is admitted 
who is inadequate. The averago is remarkably high. 

Again, it is held at Saxe-Meiningen that the closest union 
ought to subsist between the actors and the decorations. No de- 
fell ©an be so inconsiderable as not to have some influence on the 
tone of the whole picture ; and the effect of the actions of the 

f rincipal personages will be heightened when the scenery is 
rougnt into harmony with it. In this depaitment, therefore, the 
utmost attention is paid to Accuracy of detail and to local colour- 
ing, so as to present to the audience an exact realization of the 
place in which the action may be supposed to pass. At the same 
time, care is taken that the scenery should not in any way over- 
ride the actors, but form, as it ought to do, a rich and suitable 
background to them. Similar care is taken that the costumes 
* and the furniture shall be of the exact period indicated in the 
play. In many cases real articles are made use of, as in Kleist's 
<cr«pna, Has Kiitchen von Heilbronn , where the knights appear in. 
suits of amour that have been handed down from the middle 
agss. The elaboration of the scenery has, no doubt, one drawback, 
and that ft considerable one. It ^necessitates an employment of 
the dropr&tirtftin so frequent that even the warmest admirers of 
the Meinlogsm admit tbAt it is wearisome. JuUm Cmsar , for 
instance, which ought to be played in five acta, is really played in 


TeU in fourteen. 


. *tieh German audiences, who She to get^ctr pfciy AW 1 
eariy* must find particularly irksome, has diminished the 
sweets of* the Meiningers in their 'owe oo an tr j . Evett in 
Vienna, when a strong taste for dramatic entertainments fa ee» 
exiatsnt with an equally strong predilection for early hours, the 
Meiningers won golden opinions. One of their critics, e Tiennese, 
and a warm admirer of his own Burg-Theater, which he regards 
as second only to the Oomddie Franpwse, even if it he not in some 
ways superior to it, cordially admits their great excellence’, ana 
especially proclaims to his countrymen that their attention to. 
details and their power of realizing the whole scope and object of 
a play enabled them to succeed even where the Butg-Tbeater 
had failed. He dwells especially on their performance of Grill- 
parser's drama, The Ancestress (“ Die Ahnfrau ”V, which we shall 
Lave an opportunity of seeing in London. The very scenery 
seemed haunted by the weird mysteriousness of the poet's con- 
ception. 

We have already mentioned that the Duke's primary object in. 
thus devoting his time, energy, and resources to the improvement 
of the stage was to represent German masterpieces more completely 
than had hitherto been done. This ideA explains the somewhat 
limited character of his repertoire. If a play be adequately per- 
formed at other German theatres, he does not think it worth, 
while to produce it at Saxe-Meiningen. For this reason Faust 
is rarely given there. Again, his peculiar system induces him to 
perform elaborate plays, with numerous characters and many super- 
numeraries, rather than those where a single personage dominates 
the action. Hence the exclusion of Wallenstein and Hamlet from, 
the London programme — omissions which, we confess, we parti- 
cularly regret. We wish, too, that some modern comedies could 
have been given here. Such are given occasionally at Saxe- 
Meiningen, and would not only have relieved the somewhat sombre 
tone of tbe rest of the pieces selected, but would have enabled 
us to judge of a branch of German literature but little known 
in England. We are glad to hear that tho two comedies by 
Moliore set down in the programmo will probably be replaced 
by the Taminn of the tihretv and Goethe's one-act play Hie 
ucschmster. The former will be given from the text of Sbak- 
speare, and will, no doubt, be one of the most interesting features 
of the visit. Tbe plays chosen, however, though it is easy to find, 
.fault with the selection, will nil be very interesting, especially as 
the result of the system the outlines of which we have attempted 
to sketch. We wish the company all success. The labour of moving 
so large a body' of persons, with all the supernumeraries, tbo 
Bcenery, tho furniture, and the accessories (without which the Mein- 
ingers never travel), must bo so great and so costly that we almost 
wonder the Duke ventured to undertake it. Fortune is said to 
favour the brave. Let us hope that she will do* so on thi* 
occasion. 


THOUGHT-READING. 


W E are tempted sometimes to doubt whether our civilization! 

is not alter All an elaborate sham, And whether it would 
not be more honest to return to the primitive coat of blue pftint 
and practise our fetishism in an open and straightforward maimer.. 
At any rate, it » very difficult to detect any great difference in 
principle between the pretensions of savage “ medicine men ” and 
the various crazes, such ss mesmerism, spiritualism, transcendental 
physics. And tbe like, which have been in vogue during the present 
generation. With us, ns with our humbler brethren of Africa and. 
elsewhere, the motives which lead to these practices are as various 
ns the methods employed. They are supplied sometimes by a. 
genuine but hopeless desire to attain the impossible, to induce the> 
natural order of things to accommodate themselves to our own 
convenience, or by a vague yearning to see into futurity. Another, 
and by far the most frequent, cause is the desire to profit, through 
deliberate imposture, by the weakness of one's fellow-creatures. 
But yet Another motive exists, and that is vanity, which induces 
the would-be seer to mistake his own fidgety excitement for 
supernatural inspiration, and compels him to delude himself as 
well as others. This is the most dangerous of all tbe forms of 
modem miracle- worktop, for the “seer” or “ healer may ■ be 
perfectly honest in the oelief in liis own powers, and his claims 
may be, and indeed always are, more or less borne out by the 
effect of his own excitable temperament upon that of others. This 
is tbe secret of “electro-biology” and other now exploded 
quackeries ; for you have only to persuade an emotional person . 
that he either cannot or must do a certain thing, and 
his nerves and muacleB unconsciously obey the impulse of 
his will, although tbe suggestion that has set that wilt 
to work comes from another. Scientitto men whose lives are 
spent in investigating the intricate mechanism of nature, especi- 
ally that delicate arrangement of matter which makes % a living 
and thinking human being, are naturally attracted to these phe- 
nomena; and when a really honest person comes before them, 
claiming to do something extraordinary, and really doing some- 
thing which they cannot understand or account for, a very nicer 
“ nine days' wonder ” indeed is the result. But, as we have had 
occasion to remark in these columns when speaking of u modem 
magic,” whether of the spiritism or prestidigitation type, scientific 
men do not make at all good observers at such exhibitions. This 
is certainly notes it should be; for, knowing ss well os they do 
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the limits of the natural, they should begin by assuming that wbat 
they see, or think they see, cannot be done, and should next look 
for the fallacy — the unnoticed break in the chain of evidence — 
which apparently separates the occurrence from tho ordinary ope* 
rations of nature, what scientists, however, as a rule, do in such 
cases is to try to account for the 44 supernatural ” appearance by 
natural laws, instead of endeavouring to Ascertain what it was thAt 
has wrung from them their testimony to its occurrence. In nine 
instances out of ten it would he found that the miracle-mongor 
has— perhaps quite involuntarily — made a temps, and thrown out 
all their calculations. A tempi is a technical term in conjuring, 
and signifies any act by which the attention of the audience is 
drawn off the performer while he is doing something which he 
does not wish them to see, and by which thoy are made to believe 
that the act takes place at a timo when ho is, in fact, quite passive. 
It may be aptly illustrated by the old melodramatic trick when 
the first murderer requests the virtuous hero to “ observe the (light 
of yonder solitary crow, 1 ’ and sticks him in the back whon he turns 
bis head for the purpose.* 

We are led to make these remarks because the daily papers Lave 
been lately full of an affair which, if not dispassionately discussed 
from a common-sense standpoint, is likely to add one more to the 
already too-long list of popular crazes about tho 44 supernatural.” 
The other day a select party, consisting of some of the tuen most 
distinguished in physical and mental science, mot to witness an 
exhibition by a Mr. Bishop of his 44 remarkable powei of thought- 
reading/’ Dr. W. B. Carpenter and Professor Huxley appeared 
as his sponsors, and testified to their own experience of Mr. 
Bishop’s wonderful faculty, 44 which he derives from the careful 
study of the indications unconsciously given by the subjects ex- 
perimented upon, and his peculiar aptness in interpreting those 
' indications.” Now it is only fair to say that this is a reasonable 
and plausible account of what Mr. Bishop, or any ono else with 
keen powers of observation, may do; but what wo object to is 
the folly of bringing a dozen scientific men together to in- 
vestigate what is, after all, a very common conjuring trick. No 
doubt Mr. Bishop, as we are assured, has no intention of making 
any pecuniary or other gain out of his powers, which he simply ex- 
hibits as 44 an interesting contribution to the study of psychology 
b.ut he must forgive us if we do suspect him of taking a very 
undue estimate of the rarity or value of his talent. The first 
“experiment” consisted in Mr. Moncure Conway s hiding a bundle 
of tickets, when the performer, who was led blindfold into the 
room, seized Mr. Conway s hand, 44 and pressing it against his 
forehead with much excitement of manner,” raced about, tho room 
with him until the hiding-place was discovered. Then Professor 
Bay Lankestor complained of a pain, and tlie “ medium ” correctly 
indicated that it was a tooth-acbo by laying his baud upon tho 
sufferers cheek. Dr. Lyon Playfair next took part in this some- 
what undignified game of blindimui's-buff. Some cards with the 
letters of the alphabet, printed upon them were lmng upon a string, 
and Dr. Playfair having thought of the word “ Speaker ” — which, 
by tho by, he probably thiuks a great deal about — Mr. Bishop 
spelt it out on the tickets. These were the most successful of the 
4 * experiments,” and a very poor business it seems to have been. 
The private stance was followed by a more public one given last 
"Wednesday, and, not wishing to do a possible injustice to ono who 
has the cause of “ the study of psychology ” so much at heart, we 
made a point of being present. 

A large and distinguished audience had been invited; and 
Mr. Bishop, by way of prelude, skilfully referred to a journey 
which he had undertaken to India 44 for the purpose of investi- 
gating the practices of tho Indian necromancers,” and then read 
out a testimonial from Dr. Onrpeii ter, couched in the terms wo 
have already quoted ; after which ho proceeded to business. A 
41 committee ” of twelvo men of note was chosen, and sat in 
a crescent of chairs upon tho raised platform, suggesting an 
entertainment of quite another character at St. .fames s llnll. Tho 
firet experiment was that of biding an object which Mr. Bishop 
was to find; hut, although he indulged in tho most frantic 
44 hypnotic ” gymnastics, and bis assistant kept thinking ns 
hard as he coiud upon the place of hiding, the thing was a dead 
failure. The next attompt was ruther more successful, a con- 
cealed pencil-case being brought to light, to tho great joy of all 
concerned, though not without much fuss and rushing about. A 
mysterious arrangement of passing a small doll from hand to hnnd 
and hiding it, to bo sibsequently hunted for by Mr. Bishop, whiled 
'away another tedious half-hour, and ended also in failure. Some 
numberi written on a black-board were, however, guessed blind- 
fold, and slightly raised the obviously flagging interest of the 
audience ; but this seemed a moro ingenious, and less ingenuous, 
device. . The pain, also— this time an imaginary one— as in Pro- 
fessor Lankester’s case, was placed to the general satisfaction. 
The great * experiment ” of the evening, however, that with the 
alphabet, was also a fiasco, although Mr. Labouch&re, who thought 
of a word, was very long-Buffering. This trick, in which the letters 
are printed on cards, connected by a string, and laid upon the plat- 
form, where the blindfolded performer hovers over them and 
pounces from time to time on one or another, bears so ludicrous a 
resemblance to that of the, 44 learned pig” At a fair that we would 
suggest some variation at least of the miae en scene. Having 
twioe guessed tho wrong word, Mr. Bishop gave it up, and the 
44 experiments ” shortly came to an end. The whole affair Appeared 
to us excessively dull ; and, though there was nothing that indi- 
cated, or indeed required, collusion, there was certainly nothing 
which could further the cause of science. Nor need sensitive | 


people be alarmed lest their thoughts should be inopportunely 
revealed; for it would seem that, if they have any objection to 
their being read by another person they need only neglect to con- 
centrate their mind upon ono thought at a time, and decline to be 
dragged wildly up ana down the room. As a means of communi- 
cation, we prefer the ordinary methods of expressing thought by 
speech, writing, or signs. 

The practice of thought-reading in one phase or another is part 
and parcel of the conjuror’s art, and is no more 44 an interesting 
contribution to psychology ” than is a successful performance of tho 
three-CAid trick. Mr. Bishop's performances differ only in degree 
from the directions given in every 44 Boy’s Own Book” for telling 
the cArd thought of; while they fall immeasurably short of that 
font when porformed by such men as the late Robert Houdin, to* 
say nothing of that eminent conjuror’s mysterious, but anything 
but supernatural, second-sight. Yet we have never heard of a 
number of persons engaged in 44 almost every branch of scien- 
tific research — gentlemen whose names were more than a sufficient 
guarantee that the tests would be severe and searching in their 
character and conditions,” being asked to witness Professor 
Boeco-Erikell von Dobler’s remarkable experiments with a 
pack of common playing-cards, or liis curious illusion with 
three domestic thimbles and a pea. We shall expect to seenext 
announced a similar gathering of scientific men to investigate 
the curious problems in the equilibrium of the human body, illus- 
trated by a Japanese acrobat upon a pole. 

We are grieved to bo obliged to speak in so disparaging a 
manner of a young gentleman who has no object in view hut to 
make “ an interesting contribution to the study of psychology,” 
but we would remind both him and his scientific admirers that the 
44 thought-reading ” form of inspiration is 44 rather played out ” by 
this time. Continental newspapers are crammed with advertise- 
ments of soi-disant 14 somnambulists,” who profeBS to do the same 
sort of thing in a moro thorough style ; but abroad it is the police, 
and not tho scientists, who keep an eye upon the affair. The dis- 
coveries of the oarly 14 phrenologists and physiognomists ” as to the 
conformation and functions of tho brain led to many mad theories, 
and it was but a slight step from judging of certain indi- 
cations of character hy the shape of a skull to declaring what 
was passing in tho subject’s mind at a given moment. Time 
and common sonso, however, soon reduced these pretensions to 
within reasonable limits, although they made great stir at the time 
whon they were first advanced. The practice of 44 thought-reading,” 
ton, is well known in tho East ; and tbe annals of Buddhist sages 
who have qualified themselves as “seers” by contemplating their 
own waist-bands for lengthened periods, and of Sufi mystics in 
Persia and Turkey, who have attained tho same powers by fasting 
and other ascetic practices, are full of authentic instances of the* 
exercise of this faculty. The reader of such anecdotes, however, 
merely pities the 44 poor heathen” who can be so suporBtitious as 
to believe such nonsense, while the vagaries of a young man 
who thinks himself the prophet of a new scientific religion 
because he is sharp in detecting 44 indications unconsciously given 
by the subjects experimented upon” are regarded as worthy 
of the serious attention of eminent men. Such exhibitions are in 
every way unwholesome ; thoy encourage a misguided hankering 
aftor notoriety in tho performer, they suggest a fresh means of im- 
post ure to professional charlatans, and, worst of all, they bring 
science and scientific evidence into ridicule and disrepute. 


TH1C PARIS SALON. 

rpiTIS year’s Salon has been looked forward to in Paris as 
JL promising to bo of exceptional interest, on account of tbe fact 
that tbe artists have at length decided to set aside all offers of 
Government assistance and to conduct tbeir own exhibition in 
their own way. The public have reason to bo grateful to them 
for two important reforms — the number of pictures admitted for 
exhibition has been limited, and comfortable seats have been 
placed iu every room. Of tbe promised improvement in tho 
quality of the works exposed there is little to be said. Aftor 
much debate, and a good deal of unseemly quarrelling, a jury was 
formed which has produced the same result as that which has 
been attained by its predecessors —an exhibition containing pic- 
tures of great merit, swamped by the intolerable deal of trash 
surrounding them. The most ambitious work exhibited this year 
is M . Paul Baudry’s 44 Glorification de la Loi,” to which the place 
of honour has been assigned. It is a truly noble example of the 
highest order of decorative art ; and it ib difficult to find any 
shortcoming either in its design or in its admirably harmonious 
colour. Before tho figure of Justice seated on a throne stands 
the figure symbolic jf executive power ready to do her behests ; 
to the left, on a mass of drapery, lies the foreshortened figure of a 
child most powerfully drawn, with a seated woman by her side ; 
above tbe figure of Justice an angel flies, whose drapery expresses 
vigorous movement in every fold. The architectural background 
is faultlessly rendered and but for a certain lack of nobility in the 
heads of his figures and a slight tendency to heaviness in tho out- 
stretched arm of the figure of Justice, we oould dismiss M. 
Baudry’s magnificent picture without any word of criticism. Ilia 
portrait of LouiB de Montebello (107) is our ideal of what a boy’s 
portrait should be. It is full of life, and very strong in colour, as 
fine in its way as his larger canvas. On M. Oarolus Duran we 
have also little but praise to bestow. He is this year seen at his 
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W. His “ Fatar Dogo * represents a little child whose head, 
surmounting a bib And full of the gravity of bAbyhood, is in exqui- 
site contrast with the richly-embroidered costume he wears. Ilia 
Portrait of a Lady (378) is also admirable. The head seems to us 
to be faultless, ana tne black dress is very powerfully dealt with. 
The blue curtain which forms the background is finely treated : 
but to the hands we must take exception— they are feoble in draw- 
ing to the last degree. M. Bonnet's portraits of Lion Cogniet 
and Madame la Oomtesse Potocka are likely to raise much dis- 
cussion. It is impossible not to rendor homage to M. Bonnets 
extraordinary ’ technical skill; but his painting this year is 
painfully hard and unsympathetic. On the other hand", it is 
only fair to say that his pictures are so placed that it is very 
difficult to see them from n favourable point of view. Among 
the other portraits exhibited, those which seem to us most worthy 
of femarlc are M. Gabriel Perrier’s portrait of M. Claudius 
Popelin (87 j), M. Jenoudet’s portrait of M. M. 1 ). (1217), and 
M. Malhey’s portrait of M. Saint-Suons (1555). There arc, of 
course, the usual number of what in French studio slang are known 
as 44 grandee tartines ” to be seen this yoar — immense canvases 
covered with huge sprawling figures, representing historical sub- 
jects. Years ago Charles Baudelaire complained bitterly of the 
crass ignorance of French painters in regard to the subjects they 
undertook to represent. The same defect is patent this year in 
all the purely historical works exhibited. In M. Comerre’s 
44 Samson et Dalila ” the costumes might be of any period, and 
pillow-cases of the latest Parisian fashion are seen in great pro- 
fusion on Dolila’s enormous couch. In M. Brelmn’B picture (285), 
which represents the Median King Kynxnres soeing the Scythian 
officers whom he has invited to a banquet slaughtered before his 
eyes, the King and his attendants drink out of Venetian glasses. 
Among the numerous works exposed in which size takes the place of 
merit, the worst is incontestably M. Turret's “ Berneur,” in which 
the action of Jean Francois Millet’s figure of the sower is most 
vulgarly travestied. M. Protais exhibits a miserably feeble 
composition, entitled “Le Drapes u ot I'Arvudo”; nud, besides 
these two canvases, there are many other bad pictures, executed 
on a formidable scalo, of which it is not our intention to speak. 
M. Detaille has had e most ungrateful subject to deal with in 
his 44 Distribution des Drapeaux,” which represents an incident of 
the great review on the 14th of July last year. Olliciul pictures 
are proverbially failures, and we are sorry to say that this one is 
no exception to the rule. 

Of military subjects there are as usual enough and to spare. 
M. de Neuville nos one very fine picture, 44 Un Porteur de 
Ddp£ches” (1724), a French despatch-bearer boing searched by 
two German soldiers while a group of officers at tablo out- 
aide an inn look on. 11U picture of the attack upon the 
cemetery of Baint-Privat (1723) cannot bo ranked among his 
higher achievements. It is docidodly muddy in colour and very 
confused in grouping. M. Bertrand has a poworful picture of a 
wounded standard-bearer supported by his comrades, hung in the 
Salle d'honneur. Wo ore glad to be able to note a decided 
diminution in the number of morbid and disgusting subjects treated 
in thU exhibition, in comparison with those of the last few 
years ; but M. Laugee’s picture, 41 La Question,” calls for comment 
cf the severest kind. We are ot 0 loss to understand what per- 
version of artistic feeling con possibly prompt a man to seek for 
his subjects in the torture chambers of the Inquisition. This 
Abominable picture, which is only the more offensive on account 
of its cleverness, U a disgrace to tho artist who painted it and to 
the jury whicli suffered it to be exhibited. Very different in 
treatment is M. J. P. Laurens’s 44 Interrogatoire,” in which tho 
face of the unfortunate old monk, who is about to be stretched by 
means of a rope running over a pulley attached to the ceiling, 
while his feet ore secured by an iron ring to the pavement, is full 
of humour. The heads of his confreres m the background are also 
excellent in character, and the execution of the picture is good 
throughout. His portrait of 44 Mmo. la Comtease II.” is, however, 
astonishingly poor for the work of an artist of his qppacity. M. 
Benjamin Constant has never before been Been to such advantage as 
he is this year. Ilis two pictures (516,517), the first “Passe- 
temps d’un Kftlife ” and the second 44 Ildrodiade,” are alike admir- 
able. The first shows us the interior of a Moorish palace at Sevillo 
in the thirteenth century, where, in the midst of a gor- 
geously decorated courtyard, a couplo of lion cubs are being 
presented to a sackful of snakes which has just been opened by 
an attendant. The quaint mixture of anger and hesitation in 
the figpiros of the lions is wonderfully indicated, and the painting 
of their keener, who walks behind them, is very masterly. The 
treatment or the accessories is excellent throughout, and we find 
in them a degree of warmth and solidity of colouring to which 
M. Benjamin Constant had not hitherto attained. Herodias 
(517) crouches, her chin supported on her hand, upon the sofa, 
lacing the spectator. Her face is of a somewhat animal type, 
hat u full of sensual beauty ; tho upper part of her figure is 
partially naked, and is most admirable both in colour and 
modelling. The feet are also naked, one of the toes being encir- 
cled by a magnificent ring, aud they are most striking in 
their execution. Tho prevailing colour of the picture is deep 
fluiiipmn, mud its every tone reveals the power or a colourist of 
ao common order. Very powerful also is M. A. Morot’s 44 Tempta- 
tion*of St. Anthony,” in which the flesh painting of the undraped 
hgore of the temptress calls for especial commendation. The 
**Bt. Gerome” or M. Henner is among the most important 
works exhibited, but he can hardly be congratulated upon 


it. The Saint lies stiffly across the picture m an inclined 
plane, the right leg and loft am being stretched opt in 
such a position as to form a straight line of bonsiderablfc length, 
while his beard stands up perpendicularly. By an fin fortunate 
error of composition, the left leg is so placed as to make an equi- 
lateral triangle in the centre of the" canvas. 1 His picture of 44 La 
Source ” shows us a naked figure of a girl sitting by a pool. In this 
work there is considerable charm of colour, but M. Henner’s 
practice of painting backgrounds, intended to represent trees and 
grass, in pure bitumen, cannot be commended. M. Bougereau, 
whose painting becomes more distractingly waxy year by year, 
baa sent twopictures, 44 La Vierge aux Anges” (265) and “L’Aurore ” 
(266), which cannot fail to delight those persons who find their 
pleasure in tbo contemplation of feeble sentimentality. 14 Le 
pauvre Pecheur (1944), by M. Puvis de OhavanneB, goes far 
towards compensating ua for the denial lack of imaginative power 
which is to be observed at the Salon. His treatment of the sub- 
ject is purely symbolic, and the execution, though it betrays no 
lack of power, is simple to tho last decree. But as his picturo 
is conceived in a tenderly poetic spirit, it is not likely to prove 
attractive to tho French public. 

Among the purely realistic pictures exposed, the best Beem to us 
to be M. rilermitte’s “Qualuor” (1443), ft group of four peasants 
rouud the table of a cabaret, which is excellent m composition and 
colour, though it is somewhat flat in effect; and M. Dantan’s 
44 Ddjeuuer du Model© ” (590), in which we see a model at break- 
fast in a painter's studio. It is, however, decidedly inferior to hjs 
interior of 11 sculptor's studio, exhibited lost year, and which is 
now in tho Luxembourg Gallery. It is not easy to conceive 
tho frame of mind which tho members of the jury were in 
when they accepted M. Manet's 44 Portrait de M. Pertuiset, le 
chasseur do lions,” a title which is at. once Huggostive of Tart&rin 
de Tn rase on. In tho 44 Impressionist© ” gallery, of which we 
have recently had occasion to speak, there are few worse pictures 
than this to ho found. A violet man with a violet gun in 
his hand sits in tho midst of a wood of the same colour, the 
head of an impossible yellow monster appearing on one side 
of him. M. Maignan’s picturo of Dante meeting Mathilda is 
an excellent work, showing real poetic feeling, although he 
might have made his Virgil a little less leaden in hue. Of M. 
Falguiere's 44 Abattage d’un Tauroau ; souvenir d’Espagne,’’ we 
cannot say too much good. He has treated his subject in a 
truly imaginative* spirit. The action of tho two men, ono pulling 
down the bull’s head with a rope, while tho other swings a club 
with which he is about to strike, is truly grand. The back- 
ground is formed by a steep bank of grass, surmounted by the deep 
blue of a cloudless sky. The colour is tine throughout, and M. 
Falguiere’s great knowledge as a sculptor has stood him in good 
stead in the broad powerful modelling of his figures. It is greatly 
to be regretted that ho has not contributed any important work to 
tho sculpture gallery this year. Mr. Hawkins's picture of 44 Les 
Orphelins ”(1112), Lwo little children standing in the long grass of 
a country graveyard, bids fair to be one of the successes of the year. 
It is a most charming picture, beautifully harmonious in colour, 
and tender in feeling. 

M. Slcredsvig shows great promise as an animal painter in his 
“Ferine ii Venoix ” (2187). Among the landscapes there is 
much rubbish to be met with, but some of the pictures ex- 
hibited are of rare merit. Among these we may cite M. Denduyt’s 
44 Dlgel ” (679) and M. Loir's 44 Gibouldea ” (1463). This picturo 
iB of rare merit in its solidity and atmosphere ; and in looking 
at it one instinctively glances at one's feet to see if they are 
wet. M. Montenard’s 44 Sur la Falaise,” which haugs in tho 
same room, is also a very powerful picture. Of the other works 
of merit among the landscapes our space does not permit us to 
speak ; but we cannot pass over M. Saintin's picture (2085) in 
silence ; it is certainly among the very best of the landscapes 
exhibited. 


THE RISE IN FOREIGN STOCKS. 

A S was to be expectod, the extreme discredit into which Foreign 
Government securities fell in consequence of repudiations 
some years ago, and of the inquiries of the Foreign Loans Com- 
mittee, has been followed by a general and equally 'extreme rise. 
We have had this week a very striking instance. Only four years 
ago the Hungarian Government was obliged to pay 6 per cent, in 
gold upon bonds which it sold at 83 J per cent. This week it has 
Brought out a loan to pay off tho former bonds, the interest on 
which is only 4 por cent., and the price asked is 75! per cent. In 
other words, whereas four years ago a lender to the Hungarian 
Government got about 7i per cent, for his money, he now gets 
very little more than 5J per cent. Nothing in the meantime has 
occurred to account for this extraordinary improvement in the 
credit of tho country, except, indeed, that the Eastern Question is 
not quite so threatening as it was. Hungarian finance is nearly as 
unsatisfactory as ever. Year after year there are deficits, and, con- 
sequently, of course, the debt grows. Not less striking is the 
steadiness of Russian securities in the face of the assassination of 
the late Ozar, of the boldness and influence of the Nihilists, and of 
the apparently imminent danger of insurrection or revolution. The 
bonds of 1 873, for instance, which in the middle of May, two years 
ago, were selling at 84 1. ios. f at the end of last week were telling 
for 94/. 1 os. — a nee of about 10 per cent. And in A aatrian securities 
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with a noticeable “Portrait of a Lady” (1351). Af far as 
we oan see by craning* our heads up towards the ceiling! Mr. 
Harper's “Dead Sea from Engedi” (1360) is a very accom- 
plished and poetical landscape! sacrificed by the vagaries of 
t^e Hanging Committee. Mr. Peter Qraham has done better 
things than his “Sunny Day” (1361), in which all feature 
seems to swim in an atmosphere of melted butter. One of the 
most notable figure-pieces in Qallery X. is Mr. Bluir Leighton's 
“Un Gage d’ Amour” (1365)! in 'which a mediroval maiden! 
seated in her bower, fastens a red scarf round the casque of a 
melancholy and amorous young warrior who waits for it outside. 


mm 




tities in drawing that cannot be so excused ; and, on the whole, it 
is to be feared that extravagant popularity has had an evil influence 
on an artist who once promised very sound and excellent work. 
Mr. Napier Hemy, too, is not himself this year, in his one pic- 
ture “The Lobster Boat” (893), in which the Bea is faulty. 


is to be feared that extravagant popularity has had an evil influence 
on an artist who once promised very sound and excellent work. 


ture “The Lobster Boat” (893), in which the Bea is faulty. 
Miss Hilda Montalba’s “ Venetian Fisher Boy ” (897) seems to 
possess all the merit of draughtsmanship and colour which hor 
similar picture last year displayed ; but whereas that was hung on 
the line in the first room, this ia skied so clo?o under the ceiling 
that it is almost impossible to bco it. Mr. Bright Morris is a very 
careful and refined landscape-painter in the school of Frederick 
Walker. Perhaps in his study of cabbages in an “ Old Scotch 
Garden ” (900) he follows the actual practice of his master too 
closely ; but he has certainly painted one of the moBt harmonious 
and delicate of the small landscapes of the year. Mr. Legros's 
“ St. Jerome” (903), a large figure which hangs beside Mr. Morris's 
landscape, is Academic m character, and leaves the spectator 
indifferent. Mr. Bridgman has been inspired by Mr. Long's suc- 
cesses in painting his “ Funeral Kites of a Mummy on the Nilo ” 
(906), and has produced a pleasing work full of antiquarian inge- 
nuity. But the spectator may feel that this is not the way in 
which Mr. Alma Taderna would have treated so congenial a theme. 
Mr. Val Davis, not to be confounded with the eminent cattle-painter, 
has achieved a success with his “ Evening in the Meadows ” 
(008): Mr. T. M. Rooke, the painter of “The Vineyard of 
Naboth ” in 1876, is hardly recognizable in the conventionality of 
#f The Lych-gate ” ; but he has hod the misfortune to come under 
the patronage of Mr. lluskin — an influence hitherto far from 
advantageous to any young artist. Mr. Oarl Gusson paints a de- 
light All little study in buff and c&rdinAl red, and calls it “The 
Utile Serving-Maid ” (916). Mr. Wilfrid Herbert's portrait of 
hlddbther, the Academician (920), is a very sound and admirable 
work, and one, as it seems to us, of great promise. High up 
under the ceiling we find, by searching, Mr. John Colliers 
fall-length portrait of Mr. Booth as Richelieu pronouncing the 
cone 6f Borne (933). The treatment of red and white robes, and 


but we are not sure whether we altogether agree to the interpretation 
of the features ofthe great tragedian. But it really is so difficult to see 
them , that we reserve our judgment on this point One of the many 
excellent portraits of this year is that of “ Mr. Horace Cox* 
( 957 )> by Mr. Grenville Manton. Mr. Maw Egle/s anecdote front 
Clarissa Harlows (959) is painted with some skill. We are In- 
troduced to the most tear-compelling of all heroines of romance 
in the depths of her despair, seated in extreme dejection on her 
broken and tattered bed, “bet dress white damask/her tangled hair 
shading one side of her neck." A Tunisian study of flamingoes, 
doveB, and gazelles, called “ The Pets of an Eastern Palace ” (961), 
by Mr. H. H. Johnston, is brightly touched. But a much superior 


underneath an ancient yew-tree, hastening to be gone; while 
“the wan sweet maiden” of the Laureate's poem, drownod in 
waves of her own silken hair, clusps around his waist a belt that 
she has woven for him. This picture is in some respects quaint 
and hard ; but it soems to us to present a more poetical aspect of 
mediasvAl legend than Mr. Blair Leighton's somewhat conven- 
tional design. Between these works hangs one of Mr. Millais's 
superb full-length portraits, that of the “ Bishop of Manchester” 
(1366). The. visitor should spare a moment to Mr. C. K. 
Warren's creditable “ An Egyptian Musician ” (1367), which is 
hung rather high, and might escape his notice. Mr. Cnlthorpe 
paints some monks in white robes, walking, reading, or feeding 
their doves, in a very dreamy and sequestered succession of 
“Cloisters ” (1376) ; this is a very pleasing example of this artist's 
work. Mn J. D. Watson expends humour and vigorous brush- 
power on his “ Unpromising Pupil ” (1383), and Mr. Oule&s is &9 
admirable as usual in his “ Portrait of a Gentleman ” (1384). We 
believe that we have now exhausted all that is of special interest 
in Gallery X. 

We jpass rapidly through the galleries dedicated to architecture, 
engraving, ana water-colour painting, and find ourselves in the 
lecture-room. With Mr. Thornycrott's “ Teucer,” which holds tho 
place of honour here, we shall deal when we arrive at the rest of 
the sculpture: for tho present wo confine ourselves to the oil- 
paintings on toe walls. At the very outset we moet with an in- 
stance of scandalous mismanagement on tho part of the Hanging 
Committee — which, indeed, Ii&b played at topsy-turvy throughout 
this gallery with extraordinary success. On our left hand, os we 
enter, there hangs on the line a daub called “In Sight ” (877), 
which unites almost all the qualities which a picture should not 
possess; and in the same perpendicular, but at the extreme height 
possible, is skied one of M. Fantin’s delicate studies of flowers. In 
a better position we find Mr. Woodville’s “ Candahar ” (887), a 
spirited battle-piece, representing the storm of Gundi Mullah 
S&hibdad by the 92nd Highlanders and the 2nd Goorkhns. This is 
the best large work hitherto exhibited by a rising draughtsman, 
who won his spurs by his spirited sketches of Beenes in European 
Turkey. The composition of this picture is exceedingly effective ; 
all that itseemsto want iB a more solid “palette," a more learned 
and decisive treatment of colour. It is unfortunate for Mrs. 
Butler that this very careful battle-piece hangs so near her confused 
and ill-punted “Defence of Rorke*s Drift ” (899), by far the least 
satisfactory work she has exhibited Bince her first success. This 
picture has a dull look, as though it had been “ pulled about,” to 
speak technically, until all its freshness and vitality had gone out 
of it. But there aro glaring errors in perspective and false qunn- 


one of which very characteristically beheads the other, before two 
indolent odalisques, who can scarcely summon up energy enough 
to lift their heads to watch thepastimo. Mr. Henry Moore's 
“ Mid-Ohannci ” (968) and Mr. Keeley Halswelle's “ Fenland ” 
(974) form pendants on each side of Mr. Millais’s incomparably 
skilful portrait of Lord Wimborno (972). But the two land- 
scapes are not of equal value. Mr. Henry Moore's vast expanse 
of sea is harsh and glaring in colour ; this painter seems never 
safe unless ho keeps to the silvery tones of mist and sunlese 
sky. Mr. Halswello, on the contrary, has achieved a success 
which is almost unalloyed ; the painting of the sedge and of 
the glittering perspective broken by endless water-lily leaves. 
Mr. Tissot’a “Good-bye on the Mersey ”(981) seems to us very 
bad indeed, and might well pass as the work of one of his in- 
ferior imitators. In “ Waiting for a Lull ” (983) Mr. Edwin 
Hayes selects an agreeable scene from the fisher-life of Scheven- 
iugen. The visitor should glance iu passing at Mr. Charles's 
clever “Village Coquettes” (990), and at Mr. Brodie’s “Cry for 
Help ” (9S9), which is not at all clever, but of some interest as an 
incident of river-lifo. Another excellent portrait, hung almost 
out of sight, is Mr. Wirgman's “ W. Hollins, Esq.” (992). Mr. 
Edward Fahey calls his pleasant group in a kitchen-garden 
“ Poetry and Prose ” (994). Prose gathers apples into her apron 
between the rows of cabbages, and Poetry stalks by her up the 
path, carrying “ a book of verse beneath the shade.” It is diffi- 
cult to be altogether pleased with the “ Sailing Signal-Gun ” 
(ioo£) of Mr. Arthur Hughes, who, in throwing off the Btiffness 
of his early pro-Riffivellite manner, has lost something also of his 
freshness and poetic individuality. The picture is too smooth and 
clean to look like a transcript from life; yet there is good 
draughtsmanship, and a great deal of grace about the figures of 
the courtly young officer and his handsome sweetheart. 

We take this opportunity of noticing Mr. Henry Blackburn'* 
useful Academy Notes and Orosvenor Notes , which seem even more 
complete and serviceable than ever. We note that the first of 
these has reached its seventh and the second its fourth year of 


THE THEATRES.— HERR STRAKOSCirS RECITALS. 


display her peculiar merits oan be said to have a plot, this is tho 
pint ol‘ Mr. Wills's new play. Juana Esteban, a Spanish lady, who 
“about 1496 ” lives, with a degree of independence not commonly 
allowed to ladies in that country, in a castlo near Toledo, ha* 
taken under hor care a wounded knight, Don Oarios de Narcisso. 
While nursing him to recovery, she has very naturally fallen in 
love with him. Don Carlos, as he is bound to do in common 
gratitude, has also fallen in love with her, and proposes marriage. 
J uana, in spite of her passion, is in some doubt whether she shall 
accept. Her doubt is not caused by any distrust of Don Carlos, 
but because she fears that she may fall a victim to an hereditary 
family madness. We learn from a conversation between Friar 
John, tho new confessor, and his predecessor, Friar Philip, that 
Juana's mother has died mad after giving birth to the heroine. 
She constantly saw before her a spot of blood, which reappears 
with due dramatic fatality in the course of the play, and oots 
I as a portent, a warning of disaster, to mother and daughter. 
To the former it hAs been a sign that her husband; who 
is away with the King at Granada, has been murdered. 
Juana to quiet her doubts Appeals to the new confessor, Friar 
John de Toledo. Now the Friar, who had been her tutor, has 
loved her in secret and become a monk from despair. He has 
been sent as confessor by his Prior, which, to come back to matter 
of fact details, is at least curious. Young monks — Friar John must 
be somewhere about five-and-twenty — were not commonly chosen 
as tho spiritual guides of unmarried ladies living without a guar- 
dian, particularly when they were in love with the lady, of which 
state of feeling the Prior must have been perfectly aware from the 
new brother's general confession. But, putting such considera- 
tions aside, the dramatic situation is good, and Mr. Wills has used 
it with skill. The confessor advises his penitent to marry her 
lover and be happy in spite of the past, and of the warning she hat 
already had that madness hangs over her. 

Unfortunately a marriage with Don Oarios is not the way to 
help Juana to eeoape her late, He is an impudent and heartless 
Don Juan. In the nouse of the lady he is about to many he meet* 
an old love, one Clara Perez, who oocupiee a position in Juana’* 
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castls which it is not easy to understand. In the first act, while 
hie new passion is fresh, he renews bii flirtation with her, 
and ia found hy Juana Kissing her hand. He escapes the 
consequences by a rather obvious lie, and his marriago follows 
thejfall of the curtain. With these dr am at in personas And this 
position the rest of the story almost tells itself. Hon Carlos is 
very soon unfaithful to his wife, and intrigues so openly with 
Olara Perez that “all Toledo ” soon knows it. Juana is jealous, 
and before long mad. This growing madness is really the 
dramatic motive of the whole piece. Throughout the ecrund act 
people come in and go out in an othervviso aimless way simply to 
show itft.v&rious phases. Poor Juana tries to a fleet ignorance of 
the real state of things. She attempts to be friendly with Clura, 
who apparently still lives in the house *, she tries to persuade her 
husband not to leave her for that dny, as he is proposing to do, 
for the obvious purpose of meeting Clara. When her aunt, the 
Home Garcia, accuses Hon Carlos, J uana defends him; but. she 
knows that he is false, and frantically tries to win him hack. 
Don Carlos and Olara behave in a manner which is an outrage to 
all decency and probability. The woman defies her openly, and 
taunts her with the loss of her husbands love. Doha Juana 
drives her from the house. Then l)on Carlos comes and treats 
her with brutal rudeness. Ho is treading on dangerous ground, 
for the spot of blood has beeu before Juanas eves all day; arid at 
lost, when prayers have proved useless, she stabs him. With this 
her reason gives way altogether, and without understanding that 
Friar John has taken the crime upon himtel f, she rushes oil the 
scene with a maniac laugh. In the two following acts, which 
might, with advantage, be reduced to one, there are two good and 
effective scenes. The first is by the bier of Don Carlos, when Friar 
John wounds himself in order that the ordeal hy touch may seem 
to fix the guilt upon him. The second, when the supposed guilty 
monk is about to be walled up alive, and is saved by Juana, who 
has smuggled herself in aa improbable way into the crypt, and 
confesses lust before dying in a most sudden and unexpected way. 

It will be seen that, if Juana ia defective as a play, it is not for 
want of the elements out of which a most dramatic piece could be 
made. But the piece has been to some extent sacrificed to the 
actress, and it has faults of quite another kind. Characters and 
scenes are introduced for the convenience of Mme. Modjoslni — not 
of Dona Juana Kstoban. There is a great deal of tedious “ comic 
business/* of which, as it has no necessary connexion with the 
plot, we have taken no notice, and shall take none, except to ex- 
press regret that the acting of Mr. Anson, which whs really clever, 
though somewhat exaggerated, should he so utterly thrown away. 
In the second act the movements of Hon Carlos and Clara lYrez 
ore clumsily managed ; Don Carlos is for ever starting off to hunt, 
and never going. As a dramatic influence, too, the madness of 
Doha Juana is destructive of the probability of the last two actB. 
It accounts very well for her killing her husband, hut makes the 
self-sacrifico of Friar John unnecessary. Doha Juana would have 
been in no danger. We have already said that her entry into the 
crypt is not sullicientlv accounted for, neither iB her death. It is 
hard to judge of the literary merits of a piece from only 
hearing it played; but, as far as that experience entitles us 
to judge, we cannot give Mr. Wills's play any high praise. 
The comedy, of which there is very much too much, is stilted, 
forced, and* tedious. Throughout there are too many archaic 
phrases, and the imitation of the Elizabethan drama rather sug- 
gests Sheridan Knowles than Ford or Massinger. As Mr. Willw 
has laid his scene in Spain, we must suppose he had some reason 
for doing so, but it is nowhere apparent. There is nothing essen- 
tially Spanish in the story, and any’ one who knows that country can 
see that Mr. Wills has fallen into a round score of Absurdities. 

The acting of the company was throughout good. Even Mr. 
Norman Forbes and Miss Crahame contrived to be supportable, or 
even amusing, in spito of their parts. Mr. Barrett played the part 
of Friar John with force, and Mr. Forbes Robertson made a pic- 
turesque Hon Carlos. Ho was not, perhaps, quite brute enough 
for his part, and in the last Beene he scarcely looked as if he meant 
all he was saying. But, of course, the most interesting figure ou 
the stage was Mme. Modjeska herself. In a piece written pro- 
fessedly to display her acting she necessarily appears sometimes at 
her best* In Juana her finest piece (if acting was in the second 
act, where she gave the gradual growth of jealousy into madness 
in a way which showed natural power, aided by careful study. 
Her passage from surprise to doubt, and then to uncontrollable 
terror, when she becomes conscious of the haunting blood-spot was 
the best moment of the performance. Later on the acting, like 
the piece, becomes a trifle monotonous, with ono moment of some 
wer, when she throws herself on the dead body of her husband, 
the fourth act the actress was perhaps hampered l>y the want 
of dramatic force in the words of her part, but she certainly seemed 
beneath the situation. The foreign accent was scarcely heard from 
first to last. 

Some of Mr. McCullough's critics at Drury Lane have de- 
cided that his Othello is only ono Othello the more. It is not 
the Moor, it is true ; but it is as good, as anybody elee's. In view 
of this, we can only suppose that it is now generally accepted as 
a canon of theatrical criticism thAt power of expressing passion 
is a matter of no importance in Acting tragedy. In our opinion, 
Mr. McCallough has absolutely no power to do so. His appear- 
ance in Othello is that of a handsome Lascar, with a pair of too- 
prominent earrings, and a wig which is on the border lino 
Detween woo?, and hair, dressed in a bad Eastern imitation of the 
olaseio dress of Athens. Ilia expression varies from a good- 


humoured smile to an air of peevish impatience. When Iagjo 
leaves him in the third act, he sits Upping the ground with his 
foot, and playing the devil*B tattoo on a table with his fingers. 
Ilia speech before the Senate is jocular, and he ends it by 
exulting Jiike a schoolboy over Brabantio. His entry in the socond 
act is signalized by a remarkable piece pf byplay. He throws a 
scimitar across the stage at Oosbio, apparently with the intention 
of hitting him. His iur in delivering the words “ If it were now 
to die, ’Twere now to be most happy/ 1 was that of a man who is 
propounding a puzzle. There were, it is true, signs of tenderness 
in bis earlier semen with DcBdemona, and biB appearance is hand- 
some and, at times, almost dignified ; but wbat was absolutely » 
wanting in his acting wnn tragedy. Of the other actors it is need- 
less to speak ; of Mr. Herman Vezin, because his lago has taken 
its place as a thoroughly sound and scholarly impersonation ; df 
the other actors because their acting was not of a Kind to require 
detailed criticism. The one exception is Mr. Harris's Rodrigo, 
which was a masterpiece of bad taste. 

Herr Strakosch's recitals at Stein way nail, as wo gather from the 
advertisements of the ( Jonmiitten, were primarily intended for the 
German colony in London, and to judge from the reception given 
them by tho numerous Hermans in the Hall, they were enthusiasti- 
cally approved . A ud the approval was well deserved. Herr Strakosch 
has a naturally noble voice, which has been admirably trained. 
There was never any sign of fatigue or of failure to produce the 
tone intended to bo given. Tho reciter's voico answered tho calls 
made on it with unfailing regularity. Tho faults observable wero 
iu tayte and intention, not in execution. In the two recitals which 
Ilerr Strakosch has already given, on Friday tho 13th and on Wed- 
nesday last, ho him chosen as his subjects a selection from the first 
threo acts of Hamid, the first monologue of Faust , and a selection 
from Demetrius. As far as we can judge, the choice of the first 
two was not fortunate. Horr Strakosnh’s naturally powerful voice 
expresses wrath and denunciation with striking force, but seems 
deficient in the more delicate tones. In pathetic passages he is 
lachrymose, and whore he should he ironical he is only jovial. 
The laugh of Ilamlet or of Faust seems to indicate mere good 
h 11 mo ur where we are predisposed to look for melancholy or sarcasm. 
Nor was there much sign of refined artistic intention. In the 
Ilamlet, which is tho weakest of his recitals, Herr Strakosch is 
mure than once distinctly coarse. n«s leaves tho impression on ns 
that llamlot is slapping Rosencrantz and Guildenstorn on the 
back’, and finding a boyish enjoyment in throwing dust in people's 
eyes. There is more vulgar terror than awe in his address to the 
Ghost, and the line “ What an ass am 1 ! — ay, sure, this is most 
brave/’ was given almost in a tone of exultation. The same fault 
of coarseness is equally apparent in his Faust. There is none of 
tho melancholy of tho philosopher, and there is the same lachrymose 
intonation too frequently heard in Hamlet. lie thundered out the 
lines “ Ihr scliwobt, ilir Geister, neben mir,” &c., as if he was quell- 
ing a riot. “ Welch Schauspiel ! aber ach 1 ein Schauspiel nur/ 1 
was uttered in a tone that sounded spiteful, lie reached his 
lowest point at the words 11 Die Botschaft hiir' ich wohl, allem 
mir fehlt der Glaube,” which bo gave os if Faust was making a 
triumphant point. Tho bad taste of the elocution wab heightened 
by an undignified wagging of the finger. Herr Strakosch's want 
of refinement, though occasionally visible, was less in his 
way in the selection from Demetrius . Schiller’s work dealn 
with simpler pnssions and characters, and Imre the reciter was 
master of his subject. His perfect mechanical command of his 
voice showed to the best advantage. In the scene in the 
Polish Diet he rendered the efforts of Leo SSapieha to compel a 
hearing in Lho midst of clamour, and gave the noise of An angry 
shouting crowd in a manner which fully deserved the warm 
applause it gained. 


REVIEWS. 


THE REVISED VERSION' OK THE NEW TESTAMENT.* 

I T is too late to discuss the expediency of tampering with the 
venerable Authorized Version of the Scriptures. Much lias 
been said, and much might still be said, on both sides of the 
question. But the revision is now a fait accompli . The New 
Testament, as corrected by the revisers of 1881, has made its ap- 
pearance this week, not without a sufficient flourish of trumpets 
to herald its approach. Copies wero formally laid before the two 
Houses of the Convocation of Canterbury, by whose authority the 
revision has been carried out, and also presented to the Queen, on 
Tuesday last, and tho work is now publici juris . It remains only 
to examine how the task has been fulfilled, and to speculate on the 
probabilities of this new version boing able, to supersede tho old 
version for privnto reading or in liturgical use. 

The zeal and critical skill of tho “ Company ” of the New Testa- 
ment Rovisers deserve, in the first place, the most frank and hearty 
commendation. We may fully trust tlio scholarship and the good 
faith of the eminent men who have been associated for eleven long 
years in this important work. Of the 407 meetings held by the 

• Die New Testament of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ t Translated 
out of the Greek ; being the Version set forth a.d. 1611, compared with 
Ancient Authorities ; ana Revised A.D. 1881. Printed for the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. Cambridge : x88j. 
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revisers! it is said that the Chairman, the Bishop of Gloucester and not been left as theywere. We do not deny that some variations 
Bristol, was present at no less than 4°£. And many other mem- of tenses in the Epistle to the Romans, in particular, hate a 
bars attended with almost equal regularity. Of course a great deal definite theological value in bringing ont more ciearly the Aposti l 
of the value of this work depends on the fact that it is the product teaching as to the change effected by the baptismal sacrament in 
not of a varying minority, but of a permanent majority, of the the relation of the soul to God ; and the fact that the Noncon-t 
revisers. Doubtloss the fascination of the task, as well as a pro- formist members of the Company did not oppose these changes speaks 
found conviction of the importance of the undertaking, ensured highly for their candour, and may disarm some of the not unnatural 
the regular attendance, at much personal self-sacrifice, of the bulk prejudices which many Churchmen entertained against the mixed 
of the members. composition of the revising body. “ Such as should be saved,” in 

Who, it may be asked, could be insensible of the importance of Acts ii. 47, loses its CAlvinistic nuance in the 44 those that were 
an attempt to revise the English Version of the Sacred Scriptures P being savod ” of the Revision. But the latter phrase is almost 
That version is the most precious treasure ol‘ tho English-speaking meaningless as it stands in English ; and we should have preferred 
peoples. Not to speak now, in this place, of tho paroly Ihoolo- a periphrasis, such as 44 those who were thereby placed in a state 
gical value of our Authorized Version, accepted — with all its faults of salvation.’ 1 It is a great mistake to suppose that a strictly 
and shortcomings— by all religionists among us, with the single literal translation always convoys tho full sense of the original in 
- exception of those who are obliged to adopt in its place the bald another language. In like manner tho order of words may be 
and jejune Douay Translation of the Vulgate, could it bo forgotten altered in translation without in tho slightest degree afiecting the 
thut its stately diction, ils wonderful rhythmic melody, its inimit- truthfulness of the rendering. This Beems to have escaped our 
ablo simplicity and pathos, arc as dear as they are familiar to every revisers. They do not scruple, for instance, to change the 44 Lord, 
educated, or even uneducated, Englishman P Eor tho supremo ad- is it I ? ” of St. Matt. xxvi. 22 into 44 Is it I, Lord P ” because the 
vantage of an 44 open Bible ” iu the vulgar tongue is thut from latter is tho verbal order of the Greek. Iu fact, the minor changes 
childhood to old age the pour as well as the rich find its utterances of this kind am in the highest degree irritating to the reader. We 
to bo 44 household words.” No one cun imagine how much our are told iu the preface that multitudes of changes which had been 
language owes to tho Authorized Version who has not taken some made in the first revision were altered back again in the second 
pains to inquire how many words and phrases and idioms and review. What, must have been tho state of tho text before this 
forms of speech in daily use are derived diroctly from the Bible of resipiscence ! As it is, the Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol 
,161 1. We owe further to this invaluable possession the fact that admits, in his speech in Convocation, that there are, in the Gospels, 
modern English is so little altered Irom thut of the purest age of 44 eight or nine changes in every five verses,” and, in the Epistles, 
the language. Englishmen can still read without dilliculty blink- tlireo changoB in every verse. 

spoare and Spenser, and such deterioration of speech as is inevil- 1 ’roper names, wo observe, are invariably given in the Hebrew 
ahlo in the course of yours is indefinitely postponed nnd retarded form. Is this advisable P Would it not be better to retain the 
among us Uy our universal familiarity with the Authorized Text, historical evidence that the New Testament lias a Greek origin P 
It ib not a little significant to see in the appendix to the volume Something may be said for altering “Jesus” into “Joshua” in 
'before us that the American Committees, who worked in harmony Acts vii. 45 ; but 4 * tiimun, son of John,” in St. John xxl. is 
with the English revisers, contended — unsuccess fully, wo are glad singularly distasteful, and destroys somewhat the beautiful cadence 
to say — for the rejection of what they call the archaic use of of one of the most pathetic passages in the Gospels. Besides 
cerluin pronouns, and even for the universal substitution of tho which it is inconsistent with the 44 Simon Bar- Jonah ” of St. 
word 44 spirit ” for “ghost.” Matthew xvi. 17, which is retained by the revisers. 11 Elias n in 

The introduction prefixed to this volume ought to bo carefully like manner gives way to 44 Elijah,” even in the Word from the 
considered by every one who would understand the extreme, if Cross (St. Matt, xxvii. 46). Against this we must strongly 
not tho insuperable, difficulty of the tuHk undertaken by there- protest. 

visors. Upon the whole, we commend heartily the sound j udgment But those who have ventured to alter the words of the Lord's 

of the rules of action which they laid down for themselves. But Prayer — words which have been consecrated by the use of so many 
we shall have to complain further on that they have, iu many generations of Englishmen — cannot bo expected to have shrunk 
cases, needlessly, in our opinion, violated their own principles. The from any other less audacious changes. Can it he pretended that 
first question to be Bettled was, of necessity, the Greek text to be 44 as in heaven, so in earth ” diflers in any respect in sense from 44 in 
adopted. The revisers, with Bomo ingenuity, evaded the d iilicuity earth as it is in heaven ” P And nothing is gnined in our judgment 
by confining their attention to those passages only in which the by substituting 44 os we have forgiven ” lor 44 us we forgive them that 
variety of readings affects the English translation. Scholars w ould trespass against us.” So, again, why is 44 bring * better than 44 lead ” 

■ have had groat trouble in testing this part of their work if tho two in the next clause P And we deliberately prefer the more com- 
Universities had not, with great liberalily, published simultaneously pieheusivo 44 from evil” to the equally, but not more, correct 
editions of the full Greek text embodying all the readings ad opted 44 from the evil one.” Theso changes seem to us the mere conceits 
by the revisers. The method followed in tho Cambridge book, of childish pedantry. Happily there is no chance whatever of 
edited by Dr. Scrivener, Beems to us to show these variations more their being adopted. Tho unroformed Latin Church retains to 
distinctly than that adopted by Archdeacon Palmer in the Oxford this day in its Broviury tho Vetus Itala version of the Psalter 
book, and the type of tho former is larger. But the Clarendon instead of the Vulgate of St. Jerome. And out own Prayer-Book 
Press volume is beautifully printed. Though this again is eclipsed Version of tho Psalms has never been displaced by the more 
by the exquisite edition of Dr. Wostcott’s and Dr. Ilort's Greek accurate, but more frigid, translation of i6ir. We fully believe 
text, issued by the Pitt Press on the same 17th ol* May, a clay to that our grandchildren’s grandchildren will say their Lord’s 
be much remembered by Biblical critics. This List work, formed Prayer as we do, in spite of the improved revision of 1881. 
exclusively on documentary evidence without reference to any Wo may add that, while the famous passage about the three 
printed text, has been long expected by scholars. It is probably witnesses in 1 St.John v. disappears bodily from the text, the account 
the most important contribution to Biblical learning in our of tho woman taken in adultery in St. John viii. is retained, though 
generation. The revisers, it is understood, had tho advantage of bracketed as doubtful, and the end of St. Mark's Gospel is pre- 
consulting it during tho progress of their work. served, with a caution in the margin. The intercalated epithet 

The general principle pursued by the revisers has been, wo are 44 wise ” goes out from 1 Tim. i. 17. But in such critical points 
told, 44 to introduce as few alterations as possible consistently with the rovisors are not likely to be caught tripping, 
faithfulness.” But, unfortunately, opinions will differ widely as It is too early to speak with more precision than we have done 
to what this 44 faithfulness” requires. No doubt, if the text itself as to the general merits of the revision. There can be little doubt, 
is altered, a corresponding change must follow in tho translation, howevor, that, while in many respects this translation is a great 
And obvious errors ‘must be corrected; such, for example, as (in improvement in tho details of accurate scholarship upon the 
tit. Luke xxiii. 15) 44 Nothing worthy of death has been done unto Authorized Version, it is sadly inferior to it in general vigour 
Him,” instead of “ done by Him.” And, if any change at all is and beauty of language. We ure not of those who think that a very 
to be made, no objection can possibly be raised against alteriug exact rendering of the original Greek is of high importance to 
the ambiguous 44 1 know nothing by myself,” of 1 Uor. iv. 4, into ordinary readers so long os the general sense is accurately con- 
44 against myself.” So, again, 44 baptizing into tho Name ” is mani- veyed. There have been many recent attempts, os In the 
festly better than 44 in the Name.” And the 44 one flock, 0110 44 Variorum Bible ” of the Queen’s Printers, and in the 44 English- 
abepiiBid,” in St. John x. 16, is not only more accurate than the mans Bible ” of Mr. Newberry, to make a royal road for unedu- 
44 one fold, one shepherd,” to which wo have been accustornod, but cated persons iuto the inmost nicetieB of Hebrew and Greek. All 
the chango has a polemical value. On the other hand, many such endeavours must fail. We do not, of course, compare this 
alterations are distinctly for the worse. Why, for example, is Devised Version with the latter monument of misplaced ingenuity. 

44 love” a better word than ‘ 1 charity,” in tit. Pauls mugnificen t descrip- This version will bo read by many with curiosity and by some with 
tion of that Christian grace in 1 Cor. xiii. ? If the translators, or profit. But it will scarcely win its way, we think, into general 
rather revisers, of 16 u erred in their avowed principle of admitting authorized use. It is not safe to prophesy : but, for our own part, 
jib many synonyms as possible in order to widen and enrich the we venture to think that the existing Bible will hold its own. 
language, certainly the revisers of 1 88 1 err still more perniciously We should not be sorry to see some dozen corrections of un- 
in restricting that copiousness of speech which is a distinctive doubted errors admitted "into the Authorized Version, and a very 
glory of our language, and especially of our theological vocabulary, considerable addition made to its alternative marginal readings. 

Injustice to the revisers, we must admit the cogency of their But we desire and hope that the text of 1611 as it stands will he 
defence of certain changes as made 44 by consequence ” — that is, handed down untouched as a whole to our remote descendants, 
by reason of some foregoing alteration. And we were quite dis- 
posed to think that our improved knowledge of the Greek tenses 

and u. the definite article would make many minor changes accept- 
able and useful. On the whole, however, when we see the 
numerous alterations that have crept in, which are wholly in- 
significant, we are very much disposed to regret that things have ] 

• v 
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GLASS'S CAMBRIDGE.% 

M B* h W* CLARK is eminently competent to speak about 
the University of Cambridge in ell its aspects — archaaologicnl, 
historical, academic, architectural, and pictorial— alike from his 
intimate official connexion with the University and because ho is 
in charge, for publication, of his uncle Professor "Willis’s ex- 
haustive collections on the history of the colleges. As that trofttise 
will, without doubt, be an antiquarian work of the most solid 
value, so the present volume has been written in order to interest 
readers who want to carry away some idea of Cambridge in its 
various aspects without the toil of too much scientific research. 

The writer loses no time in claiming a personal acquaintance with 
his reader, while he is fortunate enough to find a “specular mount” 
in the well-known Castle Hill across the Cam, near Mngdalono 
’•College. This mound, once connected with the Roman station of 
Oamhoritum, and afterwards incorporated with the Conquerors 
Castle, which rose around it, was in itself probably a legacy from 
Bri tish times. Planted on its summit, Mr. Claris invites the 
reader to realize the town of Cambridge such os it existed at the 
•end of the thirteenth century— that is, not long after Hugh of 
YfoUlyim had founded Peterhouse, but yet before the town had 
been moulded into a cluster of colleges : — 

By the end of the thirteenth century the town of Cambridge hail out- 
grown the narrow limits that were sufficient for it when the Castle was 
built, and had extended itself over the level ground on the opposite side of 
the river, to the right and left of tho Roman road, the course of which is 
marked by the long, straight street that runs through Cambridge from north 
to south, and is called Bridge Street-, Sidney Street, and St. Andrew s 
Street, in different parts of its course. Nearest to the Ciistlo, on the, right, 
•of the street, stood tho Hospital of St. John, founded in ull probability by 
John Frost, a burgher of Cambridge. 

• • • • • 

[The river was spanned bv the] Bridge, a wooden structure of many arches, 
The west side was bounded by tho river ; the east by the King’s Ditch, con- 
structed by Henry 111 . for tho defence of tho town. It left tho river jiiM 
above Queen's College, and returned to it below the Great Bridge. The 
Roman Way ran cloao to tho eastern limit of tho town, nt no great distance 
from the Ditch. About two hundred yards from the Bridge u second street 
branched off to tho right, dividing tho town into two nearly equal divisions. 
This, tho present Trumpington Stm t, was then called High Street, or High 
Ward. At the point where it branched off, on the left of Bridge Street, stood 
•one of tho four circular churches in England, probably even then of consi- 
derable antiquity, called St. Sepulchre’s. Round it clustered fcbo Jewry, a 

S darter of considerable extent, for it stretched along tho eastern side of 
ligh Street, far enough to include All Saints' Church. Opposite to this 
’Church stood the Hospital of St. John, with extensive gardens and fish- 
ponds behind it. Beyond the Hospital, to the south, there was a dense 
network of narrow lanes, with hero and there a garden, ora vineyard, or a 
wharf along tho river bank, separating the compact masses of dwelling- 
houses which extended na far ns the Carmelite Friary at the south-west 
angle of tho town. Close to this the High {Street crossed the King’s Ditch 
by a bridge, to the north ol’ which was Trumpington Gate, perhaps 
a fortified structure, as Hie other gates of the town may also have 
been. Outride the gale, at the commencement, of n straggling suburb, 
stood tho Church of St. Peter, in tho midst of an extensive graveyard. 
Beyond it was the House of tho Brethren of the Penance, or Penitence, of 
- Jeans Christ, otherwiso colled “ Friars of tho Sack ” ; opposite to which, on 
the other side of the street, was that of the White Canons of Seiupriiigham. 
Had tho e3*es of our imaginary spectator followed the line of the boundary 
•ditch, which must have been well marked by the broad band of unoccupied 
ground — a sort of boulevurd — that extended along it, he would have Been 
the then newly-built House of the Augustiuian Friars, with the extensive 
garden ground behind it, which became tho Botanic Garden in the last 
century. Further to the oast again, on the right of tho Roman Way, was 
the House of tho Dominicans, or Black Friars, after whom that porLion of 
the street was afterwards called M Preachers’ ” Street. At- that time the 
House was probably unfinished ; but in later days it became an extensive 
pile of buildings, with u lofty 7 church, the outline of whose uavo may still 
be traced within Emmanuel College, whose founder. Sir Walter Mildiu ly, 
in sublime contempt of the old religion, boasted that he had turned the 
Friars’ church into a dining-hall, ami their refectory into n chapel. 
Between this and tho Round Church was the Franciscan House, which even 
then was probably extensive, but which afterwards possessed n spacious 
•church, which Aschnm described as on ornament to the University, and of 
which the foundations in Fuller's time could still bo traced within the 
precincts of Sidney Sussex College. At tho Reformation the University 
tried to obtain a grunt of it, but without success. The solid walls were 
gradually destroyed to build other structures, ns the items “ stone from the 
Groy Friars,” in the accounts of more than one college, conclusively show. 
These monastic buildings stood close to the outskirts of the little town, but 
still within tho precincts. Beyond thorn were spacious commons — Cow Fen 
•or Coo Fen, on tho west; then Saint Thomas’ Lens; nnd lastly, the 
•Green-croft, which extended almost from tho lire at Bridge to thu neigh- 
bouring village of Barnwell. In the midst of it, walled about., and over- 
shadowed by trees, stood the Benedictine nunnery of St. Rhadeguud, niter- 
wards Jesus College, while Barnwoli would be rendered conspicuous by tho 
great Priory Church of St. Giles. 

This is no picture of a University town as wo now understand 
the term, but it calls up one which is full of institutions devoted 
to religion and learning. . So, in perusing the list of old religious 
houses at Cambridge, we are inclined to look at the phenomenon 
from apoint of view rather dilleront from that which Mr. Clark takes 
up. His leading idea represents a rather sharp antagonism between 
the college and the house of friars or of some other order. We 
ehould rather dwell upon tho points in which the institutions re- 1 
•aemble each other. Accordingly, while giving all glory to Merton 
and Belsliam for the beneficent and successful revolution which has 
made their names immortal, still, we must acknowledge that, after 
all, they varied rather than reconstructed that great idea of religion 
-and learning, working together through corporate bodies, which 
was the prominent characteristic of the middle ages, and which 
ihas graven a murk which is probably indelible upon the outward 

* Cambridge: Brief Historical and Descriptive Notes . By J. W. Clark, 
BI.A. With Ktchiugs and Vignettes by A. Brunet- Debai nos, U. Tousaaint, 
and G. Grcux. Lomlou : Seeley, Jackson, & llalUUay. x88t. 
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| aspect of universal Christendom. We hare only to recall what we 
1 are told of the cathedral schools in Oarlovingian days, end of the 
literary position of the great old Benedictine houses, to appreciate 
that these and the colleges were, after all, varying developments 
of the same idea. The common life, the common worship, tho 
common studies, were the foundation stones of either. The 
colleges were more lightly equipped, more nimble, more elastic, 
more cnpablo of submitting to the common general control of a 
pre-existing popular body which absorbed their collective mem- 
bers, such as tnat which did not scruple to assert its far-reaching 
superiority in the proud designation of “ Universitas.” But, 
if wo could conceive Benedictines and Franciscans, Domini- 
cans and White Canons, forgetting personal rivalries and accepting 
tho common superintendence of a mixed body made up of all tho 
adult members of the conventual houses, then we should huvo 
po&sosscd an institution not very different from our own modiccval 
and renaissance Universities, although tho contributory corpora- 
tions might have been called convents, priories, cells, and so forth. 

In fact, in one aspect of tho matter tho early colleges went 
on rather in a course of gradual approximation to, than in a diver- 
gence from, tho older religious communities. The modest house in 
which the knot of early students began by living hard lives under 
that “master ’’ whom wo should now call a private tutor, and for * 
their worship seeking tho neighbouring parish church, were far 
nioro unlike tho convent next door than their successors showed 
themselves after the lnpse of a century or ho which had 
enriched their community with that, chapel which did not fear 
rivalry with tho conventual church oi* tho smaller type, and with 
that hall which dosclv recalled the monastic refectory. At last 
a Nunnery Church like that of St. Ithudegund at Cambridge found 
itself with little difficulty transformed into Jesus College Chapel. 

Rapidly traversing the centuries, Mr. Clark passes from tho 
thirteenth to the nineteenth, and, as ho leads his readers on a 
promenade through tho existing Cambridge, ho naturally begins 
aliko for local and for chronological reasons with Peterhouse. 

It is probably to this choice of starting point that one must 
attribute the omission, which must bo accidental, of that next 
neighbour oi' Peterhouse, tho Fitz william Museum. The author 
is not one whit too ^evero upon tho melancholy nnd wo ap- 
prehend far from necessary razzias which lmvo beon perpetrated 
ut Pembroke College, lu reference to this wo may notice that, 
out of the twelve dainty etchings and nineteen equally pictur- 
esque woodcuts with which the work is illustrated, one of tho 
only two examples of archmologicai interest represents a very 
picturosque oriel which was in existence until tho Master’s lodge 
of Pembroke fell before Mr. Waterhouses improving touch. 

Wo aro sorry at the rulo which must have governed tho 
selection of theBo illustrations. Perhaps the general reader 
may he more easily attracted by the presentment of actual 
Cambridge, but tho more to bo respected particular reader 
would have been more contented if Air. (Bark's avcbtoological 
researches had not disdained pictorial help. Rut we should have 
put in a plea of extenuating circumstances for another archi- 
tect who is no favourite with the author. Mr. Claris is very 
hard upon Wilkins, tho architect of the new buildings of King’s 
College, for the shortcomings of that work. No doubt his 
Gothic works nt King’s, Corpus, nnd Trinity do not stand tho tost 
of modern criticism ; but such things should be looked at rela- 
tively not less Ilian positively. Wilkins, sixth wrangler iu i8ao, 
and author of valuable works on thu antiquities of Magna Gruica 
and Athens, was called upon to design lit n style unfamiliar to 
himself and not yet made easy even by liichiunn’s rudimentary 
discoveries in old English styles. At all events, lie soared above 
the lath and plaster, the wild denial of mouldings, tho grotesque 
uumullioned windows of Baity Bangley and tho Strawberry ilili 
school, and strove laboriously to reproduce tho iniillions, tho 
window forms, tho mouldings, and other component elements of 
that Perpendicular which was in llio*o days held to be the per- 
fection of ( lot-hic. There can ho no doubt that Wilkins's works at 
Cambridge stand in very favourable contrast to tho factory which 
the pioneer 1 tic liman inflicted on St. John's in its new court. 

The author has, on the other hand, our cordial sympathy in his 
lamentations over an action of tho Camden Society, in one of 
those tits of artistic purism which sometimes diverted it from its 
path of practical reform. Till about forty years ago the battle- 
ments at tho top of the tower of St. Mary s were crowned with 
balls, ugly no doubt, but proclaiming the date of that specimen of 
seventeenth-century post-Gothic. But to (Jaiudcnian eves they 
wore an abomination, and with their destruction disappeared a 
landmark of architectural history. 

Wo wish that wo had space to epitomize Mr. Clark's very 
interesting recapitulation of the nest of colleges and hostels which 
occupied the ground now appropriated to Trinity College. lie 
brings out vividly how much the college owed to the architectural 
genius of that great master, Revile, not only fur building his 
own Court, but for developing tho Great Court out of chaos. In 
speaking of the Market Place, Mr. Clark refers to a curious opisude 
of the middle ages which helps to explain that lack iu the Univer- 
sity of ancient muniments, taking advantage of which calamity 
the imaginative antiquaries of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries wove so fantastic a wob of fiction : — 

Inconvenient as the old Market Place wai, it hail wifm -soil Mivcnil 
curious scenes. In 1382, just a hundred years after the lniiiul.uimi of Peter- 
house, the first greut explosion of feeling riguiuat college cncr.Kulinioiiu 
culminated in a serious not. 

Tho ringleader, one James do Grant cluster — with the connivance, it is 
said, of tho Mayor, who ought Lo have known Uelici— got together nil armed 
mob. They first sacked and burnt the houses ul the Linivuisity officials ; 
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then they bunt open the gate* of Corpus Christi College, which they 
pillaged t and, lastly, proceeding to St Mary's Church, they possessed them* 
*elve* of the common chest of tiio University. From this repository they 
extracted the cburteit, bulls, and other muniments, which they carried off in 
triumph into the Market I'laco. There they broke the seals of the chartors 
with clubs ; after which they piled up a huge bonfire, and burnt them all, 
amid the rejoicings of the jM>pulnce. An old woman, named Margaret Sterr, 
guthering up the ashes, scattered them to the winds, exclaiming, “ Away 
with the learning of the clerks ! away with it 1 " 

Tbe last chapter, entitled “ Cambridge Sixty Years Ago,” will pro- 
bably be the most popularly interesting. IIow much the outward 
aspect of Cambridge haa changed wo can appreciate when we read 
that 

To begin with, it must be borne in mind that the town of Cambridge was 
very different then from what it is now ; indeed, with the exception of the 
destruction of the great religious houses, it had not been much altered during 
the four centuries since the period at which we attempted to sketch its 
aspect In our first chapter. The country round abuut it was quite unen- 
closed, and to the south and south-east a man on horseback might gallop for 
miles uninterrupted by a single fence. The ground where the now populous 
*' New Town ” stands was then n swamp, where sportsmen were euro of 
snipe, and the road that now leads to the ruilway-stution was an elevated 
causeway, with this tnarshv ground to the right ot it. The velvety turf of the 
< i ogmagog Hills had not then been ploughed up, and a bustard a as still occa- 
sionally to be seen there. The streets could hardly have been worse paved 
than they are at present, but some of them were much narrower. A row of 
ancient houses stood where the lawn in front of King's College now is, at a 
distance varying from ten to twenty feet in advance ot the present iron 
fence. Trumpington Street, in this part of its course, was nowhere more 
than twenty-nvo feet wide, and as the upper stories of the houses projected 
beyond those beneath them, it used to be maintained, graphically rather 
than delicately, that a man could spit across it. The only light used at 
night In the streets was oil. Only one post came in, and one went out, in the 
twenty-four hours. There were no public conveyances. 

But the social change was as groat. Public lecturers are fond of 
dwelling upon the progress of the age, and these words usually 
run through their hearers' heads from ear to ear without leaving 
coy definite idea behind. But that man can form some notion of 
the greatness of the revolution who apprehends that at a date 
when still living and busy lords, spiritual and temporal, and mem- 
bers of Parliament wero smart young men, the undergraduate 
who steppod forward in breeches and white stockings was a law- 
abiding, meritorious personage, while the abandoned youth who 
dared to encase his legs in trousers or even gaiters was a law- 
breaking reprobate. Perhaps a similar astonishment may be pro- 
voked sixty years from the day of this review by the historian 
who shall remind his incredulous readers that iu this more en- 
lightened epoch the gaol was the doom of the vicar who dared 
wear a red dress when the Courts told him that his duty was to 
put on a white one. The desponding veteran to whom the end 
of the world has come in dinner-time in Hall having advanced 
from four o'clock to seven, will bo cheered when he learns that 
Bishop Watson gave way to like feelings himself when it 
was fixed at three o'clock, and he may also draw comfort from 
the consideration that the Vice-Chancellor would be a rash man 
who should propose to revive his predecessors' honoured custom 
of giving his state dinners on Sundays beforo the University 
sermon. He might make himself equally sura that modern 
decorum would frown upon any queen, regnant or consort, even 
if she were to be our present gracious sovereign, who should 
propose to diversify her visit to Cambridge by following the great 
example of Elizabeth, and enjoying a play of PlautuB, performed 
on Sunday evening in King’s College Chapel. 

But perhaps the most striking picture of social revolution is given 
in the account of that famous Sturbridge Pair by which, within 
the living centUTy, each recurring September was marked at Cam- 
bridge. Literary travellers never tire of taxing to their uttermost 
their powers of picturesque writing when their good luck leads 
them to Nijni-Novgorod at fair-time. They little think that 
perhaps within their own lifetime, certainly within that of their 
parents, an institution similar in its character, although of smaller 
dimensions, flourished within about fifty miles of London. 

The casual reader may perhaps not resent being reminded that 
the thing most wonderful to modern ideas in these mobster fairs 
was not so much the activity of the abnormal mart ns the evidence 
which it offered of the impotence of the existing Bystem of retail 
traffic. The growth of retailing in its higher aspects, while it killed 
fairs, creAted the compensating craving after 11 international ” exhi- 
bitions, but there are not wanting signs that these monster collec- 
tions of articles are destined to exist in history only os a passing 
phase of civilization. But to como back to Stourbridge Fair. In 
the days when it was at its glory, the shops at Cambridge were many 
of them open like stalls, closed at night, with a single wide 
shutter that let down and served in the daytime] as the shopboard. 
But the fair of half a mile Bquare had regular streets of stalls 
with quaint names, in one of which, the “ Duddery," ioo,oooJ. 
worth of woollen stuffs was said to have been sold in a single week, 
and elsewhere wool to the value of 50.0002. or 6o,ooo2., and hops 
of a like amount. The University authorities opened proceedings 
with a dinner, at which the delicacies were herrings, a roast neck of. 
pork, an enormous plum pudding, a boiled leg of pork, a pease 
pudding, a goose, a huge apple pie, and a round of beef. There 
was a soft of 14 Pie Powder * Court at which the Mayor presided, 
and on Sunday divine service was performed in the open apace. 
Tbe hail at which the wives of the heads of houses danced 
was a distinctive feature of the week, and fjpys were acted by 
the then famous Norwich company. The date of all this activity 
was September, which is a fair gauge of how far in those days 
the Long Vacation emptied Cambridge. 


UNDER THE PUNKAH.* 

I T would have required a deal of ingenuity to bit one mere 
misleading title for this series of stories or one more calculated 
to beguile the reader. A punkah, we need hardly sav, is sugges- 
tive of that drowsinese which steals over Anglo-Indian domestic 
and official life. In one chapter only does the author deal with 
India at all, and it is entirely occupied with sight-seeing— Benares, 
Agra, Delhi, the Hills, and excursions on horseback, in postal 
carriages, or by raiL In Scott's preface to Quentin Durward 
there is an account of a French nobleman, the Marquis de 
Hautlieu, who persists in talking of the Bridle of Lammermortf 
although reminded that there is no allusion to any such article 
from one end of that novel to the other. In the same way 
we here find nothing about untasted breakfasts, heavy dinners, and 
long hours in office only made endurable by the dull measured 
swing of the punkah, pulled by a cooly who constantly drops 
asleep or, lying flat on his back, just manages to keep the machine 
in motion, not by his hands but by his toes. At most of the 
scenes visited by Mr. Phil. Robinson a punkah was not needed 
and would have been quite out of place. About twenty years- 
ogo a very clever artist, Mr. 0 . Grant, did write about pun- 
kahs, and sketched them, to boot, with photographic fidelity. In 
his two works, Anglo-Indian Domestic Life and Bural Life in 
Bengal f this accomplished draughtsman went through the whole 
panorama of outdoor and indoor life. Tbe bungalow, the Ryot’s 
hut, and the Calcutta mansion ; the bullock-carts, the coolies, and 
the earthen pots ; servants of every degree, clothed, half clothed, 
or naked and in every conceivable attitude ; trees, shrubs, 
and fruits*, a date-palm, a blade of rice in full ear, ana 
& stalk of indigo*, were all drawn with a neatness, an accu- 
racy, and a delicacy of touch which fully atoned for any 
bluudorB in the letterpress about such perplexing topics as 
laud tenures or the cultivation of indigo. The hand of a prac- 
tised workman was predominant in every page ; and it is a 
pardonable exaggeration to say that in Mr. Grant's sketches the 
naked Aryan brother can be realized, and the hot weather and the 
glaring sunshine can he almost felt. In the volume before us we 
may well ask what possible connexion there can be between the* 
punkah, and Hindu bathers at Benares or Dawk bungalows half- 
way up the hills Y 

We are sorry to add that some of the chapters are positively 
childish, others slightly vulgar, and two wholly sensational. We 
will take the latter first. Iu the wilds of Central Africa there is, 
we are told, a tree that lives on human flesh. We are not Bur- 
prised to hear that there was something odd in the appearance of 
this tree ; in fact, that it struck the narrator at once that he had 
never seen a tree exactly like it before. Neither is it to be 
wondered at that a herd of doer, with the keen sense of danger 
possessed by these auimals, should swerve in their career 
and should sweep respectfully round the tree at some yards' 
distance. Ordinary human lieings, of course, have not this- 
insight into vegetable characters of a supra-natural kind, 
and we may remember that the attendants in the Odyssey 
were unconscious of the presence of Miuorva, who was 
clearly seen by Ulyssos the hero, and the dogs or more 
brutes. Accordingly, an unlucky native lad who was trying 
to cutch a wounded lawn, is caught by the thick foliage ol the 
man-eater, and disappears from sight with “ one stifled strangling 
scream.” The author, however, is not so easily disposed of- 
Although the tree becomes aware of the presence of a second 
victim, quivers in every branch, mutters for blood, curls its fleshy 
palms, becomes hysterical with excitement, sways about its golden 
fruit, rocks, shivers and heaves, spurtB out a vile dew (why not 
“ghastly,” as in Mr. Tennyson's poemP), makes the grouud to 
glisten with animal juices, and, in Bhort, becomes a live beast in 
every sense of the word, the adventurous sportsman is fully equal 
to the emergency. He resorts to an expedient adopted by seamen 
when a waterspout comes unpleasantly near the ship in a tropical 
calm— he shoots it. He sends shot after shot into the soft body 
of the “mountainous monster with myriad lips” that was 
“ mumbling ” for his life. The trunk, we are happy to say, 
shudders; fruits fall down ; large arms drop ; fragments struggle, 
rise, and sink and gasp ; and when the foolish leaves are audacious 
enough to continue the unequal contest, tbe gun is exchanged 
for the hunting-knile, which is buried in the soft bole, 
and this naturally settles the business. Like FitzJames in 
the celebrated encounter, the victor is left exhausted and 
breathless, unable to speak in the contest's close, but quite 
unwounded. The corpse of the little negro boy, Otona, is found 
after a long search amongst dead leaves, decking fruit, and 
ghastly relics of former meals. Africa is selected as the scene of 
another Adventure, intended, as the fat bov in JHckmck said to 
Mrs. Wardle, to make tbe flesh creep. There is a mysterious 
being in the primaeval forest known as “ the Soko,” a man-beast, 
intelligent, cruel, and an eater of grain. The party, led by the 
author, journeys through forests that shut out the sun, enjoy excel- 
lent sport, see pale panthers and gigantic pythons, and experience 
considerable annoyance from pufl-adders, centipedes, poisonous 
spiders, and ants. After a time the adventurers become aware that 
they are dodged by this mysterious being, which has the character 
of catching men and sometimes letting them go unharmed, varying 
this act of grace by now and then biting off the fingers, noses, sacs, 

• Under Me Punkah. By Phil Robinson, Anther of “In My Indian 
Garden," Ac. London 1 Sampson Low A Go. 1881. 
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the gtmrand lift the writer with nothing but a short hooting* 
knife. Skis Incident, we must admit, has an air of probability. 
Dozens of izurtanoes can be given by Anglo-Indians where the native 
bolts from bis master at the exact moment when a wounded tiger 
or a ihe-bear robbed of her cube requires one more bullet for the 
wmJk'grdce, However, the camp-fires ere dose at hand; the 
feitoMsbUpwers come to the rescue at the most critical moment ; 
and afterwards a grand hunt is organised in which the Soko is 
“ringed * as bean are in Norway when the snow lies thick on the 
ground, and the demon is shot, behaving in its last moments very 
much like ea ordinary human being. 

We cannot deny that the author in these two stories evinces 
_ considerable powers of word-painting and description. But there 
9 k ie too much of Edgar Poe in these details of blood-dripping trees, 
and of what Hindus would speak of as a gigantic Honuman, with 
the stealthiness of the fox and the cunning of the man-eating tiger. 
Some of the other stories and essays are hardly worth detailed 
notice. They have, too, the merit or demerit of entire want of 
sequence and connexion. “ My Wife's Birds ” is nearly tit for the 
nursery. There is a manifest unsavourineas in an essAy about 
noses and smells. “ Death, the Daughter of Mercy/* lacks point, 
for we ere happy to say that a patient who has been lacked 
with jungle fever is restored to health. And “ iBto Puer ” is appa- 
rently intended to parade all the effeminate objections to the 
sensible BUI proposed by the Home Secretary for the proper treat- 
ment and discipline of juvenile offenders. We shall now see 
what can be fairly extracted from the trips in various parts 
of India which took the author, not undor the Punkah but 
very far away from it. It is not likely that a person of any 
attainments can go through India and have nothing new to toll. 
There is decided point in the observation that a pas- 
senger in an Indian railway train is a very good illustration 
of the British Power in India. We do not refer to an 
exploded sarcasm about the evidences of our supremacy being 
confined to empty beer and soda-water bottles. But there is 
something startling to native feelings in the standard of progress 
which every vigorous administrator is determined to keep up, if 
not to improve. We tiy to rush through Hindu stagnation as the 
train rushes through the plains. In little more than one genera- 
tion we have replaced the track-boat by the steamer, and the 
palanquin first by the dawk carriage and next by the locomotive. 
We sometimes move so fast, physically and metaphorically, that 
we have no time to speak to natives at the crossings, to penetrate 
below the surface, or to discover what they really want. Of 
couree, the author while at Benares went to the Buddhist tope 
at Barnatb, saw the whole Hindu population taking its morn- 
ing bath and muttering its prayers in the Ganges, and threaded 
the mazes of a town that contains more than three hundred 
thousand inhabitants. lie also refers pointedly to the acti- 
vity of Mr. Bird, who in 1809 put down what might then 
have been a total massacre of Mohammedans. This class pro- 
voked the HindiiB to defile a mosque, and then retaliated on 
a temple in a manner which brought the whole population 
of Bajputs and others about their ears. Tbo story, we am told 
in a note, is probably known in its authentic entirety to the 
author, who discovered it when editing the Benares Records for 
the Government of the North-Western Provinces. We do not 
doubt the author's accurate knowledge of the factB for a moment ; 
but we might have been told by him that this Bame Mr. Bird 
rose to be Member of Council and Deputy-Governor of Bengal 
before that province was formed into a separate administration. 
Mr. Bird was more than forty years in the service, passed measures 
to abolish slavery and lotteries, was much trusted by Lord Ellen- 
boiough, staved off war with Burmah in 1841, And held the 
office of Governor-General for six weeks in 1844, between 
the recall of the above statesman and the arrival of Lord 
Hardiuge. The story of the Benares Riot was one of Mr. 
Bird’s favourite topics, and there are men living who can 
remember bow the excellent President in Council and Deputy- 
Governor was aocustomed to preface a long account of his 
praiseworthy activity as a magistrate by the ominous words 
“when I was a young man, at Benares, in the year 1809/* 
Personal testimony is borne by the author to the fright- 
ful incidents <Jf the famine which devastated some sixteen 
districts of the Madras Presidency in 1877, when the earth gaped 
in fissures, birds died or left the country, and nothing grew fat 
except vultures and village dogs. But, when we are told that 
Indian peasants are not curious about birds or flowers and 
insects, and that fathers never familiarize their children with 
the works of nature, or explain to them the wonders of animal 
life in air, grass, or running stream, we are tempted to ask 
whether the same might not be fairly said of English rustics. 
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son of the body, or, failing him, for that adopted son who has tan 
such a source* of perplexity to legislators and statesmen. ^ The 
contrast between Lucknow and Futtehpore Sikri is mill drawn* 
At Lucknow everything is tawdiy and second rate. Ike 
Msrtiniere is an odd building, and the palaces on which incor* 
rigible Nawabs, turned by us into kings, long squandered their 
revenues are ill designed and ill kept up. Futtehpore Sikri is 
worthy of the genius of Akbar, incomparably the greatest of 
the Mogul sovereigns. Professor Palmer lias just reminded us of 
the grim and ferocious humour of the real Harun-al- Rashid 
as distinguished from that imaginary sovereign of the Arabian 
Night*. Few outbursts of caprice or savage retribution disgrace the 
fame of Akbar ; and the solid red stone, the noble architecture, the 
delicate tracery of the white marble, and the vastness of this aban* 
doned city, some twenty-two miles west of Agra, leave an im- 
pression or power and lend credit to the traditions about its 
founder still lingering in the Doab of Hindustan. On the whole 
we prefer the sketches of Indian scenery and Indian life to tales 
about animals that hunt men and trees that resemble the 
octopus. Gawnpore, we may state in conclusion, is not renowned 
in India “ as the metropolis of the hunters of the mighty boar. 1 * 
There is no great preserve of these animals in the Doab, and no 
boar bred between the Jumna and the Ganges can be compared for 
size, strength, and audacity with the boars of the Deccan or of 
Eastern Bengal. 


QUEEN IE'S WHIM.* 

T HERE was once a clever schoolgirl with a lively imaginnr 
tion. It was her pleasure to amuse her schoolfellows in bed 


Hindu peasant, in spite of unscientifio ploughs and ill-made hoes 
and mattocks, is quite the equal of the labourer to whom we 
are going to hand over the representation of our counties. 
Thera Is an error in the remark that a male child is 
f essential to the happiness of a Hindu, as, failing male 


at night when the candles wero put out, or in tho pardon on a warm 
and sunny half-holiday, by telling them stories. These she invented 
and made up all out of her own head, having as yet a very 
small experience of mankind, and holding what may oe, not un- 
kindly, culled narrow views of man and his more common attitudes 
of thought as regards women. The stories mightily pleased hor 
listeners ; once or twice they c&me to be quite long ones, taking a 
great many nights in tho telling, Hying off into unexpected episoa%® 
nud introducing such a crowd of characters, that it was difficult 
to remember who they all were, and some of the girls had to be 
continually reminded of the cousinships which ticked them off like 
a long list of dramatis persona in an old play. But it did not greatly 
mutter how many characters were introduced, because it was only 
necessary to think of one or two at a time ; the sufferings of one 
group could be taken by themselves ; the important thing, which 
tho narrator never forgot, was to havo plenty of weeping, crying, 
Bighing, Bobbing helplessly, wringing of hands, turning pale with 
despair, wasting away with sorrow, refusing to eat, even pushing 
away the teacup with loathing, all for disappointments most 
unexpected and disasters most cruel. Schoolgirls, as is well 
known to all who have read their favourite novels, reverse the 
maxim of one Who certainly did not write for them ; they would 
rather read of tears than of laughter ; they do not greatly care for 
things humorous or comic, or even gently funny ; they are never 
so happy as when people in the story are thoroughly miserable. 
Now, in one of these long narratives made up “ all out of her o ran 
head ” by this girl with the lively imagination, the ciying hardly 
over stopped at all ; now and then there was a pause during which 
every girl had time to dry her eyes, repress the latent wave (of 
sympathy, and prepare herself for something much more dreadful, 
which duly came in the next chapter ; the Btory-teller's voice was 
frequently choked with sobs ; everybody’s pillow was wet through 
with tears, and next day's lessons were cleau forgotten in thinking 
over the woea of the poor, much-tried heroine. Great glory and 
praises many were lavished upon the story-teller by her school* 
lollows. Unfortunately she was not content with the honoifr of 
a small circle, but yearned for that of the outer world, and wrote 
down her novel, and persuaded a publisher to print it. 

Such is the history of this novel, derived from internal evidence. 
On no other hypothesis can we understand its production. It must 
be, it cannot but be, a story told without previous meditation, 
without thought, without plan — a story metaphorically, if not 
literally, told altogether in the dark. It is in every point exactly 
tho kind of story which a schoolgirl would tell ; it betrays, with aa 
artleasneBS which is juvenile, yet not remarkably attractive, tho 
views which a schoolgirl would naturally entertain on life, love, 
duty, happiness. The heroine'? name is in itself an indication of 
the kind of book. It is not a pet name, or an abbreviation el 
anything ; it is her actual name, her only name. What can bo- 
expected from a *' Queenie,” of reality, common sense, or fidelity 
to life Y We know her beforehand ; how self-conscious she is, 
how exaggerated in her virtues, how she revels and rolls in her 
little affectations, how she loves to be talked about, with wbat 
resignation she endures persecution, how gently she turns the 
other cheek for the unkind buffets of fortune. The Queenie of 
this book — she with the whim — does not disappoint us ; she is all 


* Queenie’ s Whit*. By Boss Noucbette Carey, Author of "Nellie'S 
Memories," &c. 3 vols. Loudon : Bentley & bon. 
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The stay is not of bo exciting ft character that we aretoetMisf 
remfidsnee in revealing it. It opens at -a toerdiogHKfhool for young 
ladies, wham Queenie i» a teacher. It is one of those schools com* 
mon enough in Indies* novels twenty yetis ago, hut gone out* we 
had thought, in these days of girls* high schools and examinations, 
in whioh the mistress and most of the teachers are represented as 
contemptible and odious. Queenie gives her serf ices, and pave a 
little money besides, in return for hoard and the education of her 
tittle half-sister, who is, of course, treated with insufficient food 
and general harshness. They are orphans— every one knows how 
difficult parents are to manage in a novel. Their father was 
“Stalk Marriott”; every man in the atory has his full name given 
tin, after an unreal fashion, which we hoped was quite gone out. 
When will ladies understand that men are only spoken of by their 
Christian names to distinguish them from brothers, or from 
ether persons of the same name, or because their surname is 
Shown or Smith, whioh must have a pranomen f The father’s 
second wife had a brother, 44 Andrew Oalcott,” who had a confiden- 
tial clerk, “Caleb Bunciman,” both being habitually known and 
addressed by their Christian as well as their surnames. This 
brother disliked his brother-in-law — it is not stated why, but it 
was, no doubt, because he had called his first child 44 Queenie ” — 
and after the manner of such brothers, permitted himself the 
luxuries of 44 hitter passion ” and a 44 terrible oath ” that none of 
his money should go to his sister. When the sister, with her 
hmifeind, was dead, this unnatural uncle of the good old kind used 
to scowl at his niece, the younger child, if he met her with her 
sister. They were 44 Frank Marriott’s ” children. When Emmie, 
who has been punished for inattention, cries and gets thin, Queenie 
calls upon this interesting old pevsou, and, with great dignity, up- 
braids him for his cruelty, lie naturally gets into a rage, bho 
informs him, further, that his alienation was the cause of his sister’s 
death, which really s earns a most groundless charge. When he 
orders her to leave him, she deals the last and heaviest blow. She 
tells him that his niece, her half-sister Emmie, always prays for 
him. This is too much. “The veins of his forehead were 
swollen and purple, the twitching of the mouth increased, a 
strange numbness seemed creeping over him. That night Mr. 
Oalcott was alarmingly ill.” 

And now begin the first tears ; Emmie is locked up alone for 
come misconduct, end of coarse is taken ill and nearly dies; 
Queenie has an excellent chance of showing a victim’s contempt 
for her tormentor when she leaves Miss Titheridge; she is sent 
fpr by Mr. Oaleott, now ill, but still persuading himself that he 
hates his niece ; she reads to him ; she is desperately forgiving in 
her manner and he is naturally rude — any man of spirit would 
resent being forgiven with so much ostentation. Then the girls 
go on a visit to a certain village where the rest of the story takes 
place. This place is peopled by a very remarkable collection of 
folk. They have all had some love disappointment. Imagine a 
tittle country district in which everybody a love attain have gone 
wrong. The idea iB so good that in the hands of some novelists 
it would have proved a gold mine of amusement ; needless to say 
that such is not the schoolgirl treatment. The most beautiful 
opportunity is quite wasted and thrown away. There is first 
Langley, the young lady of thirty or so whose smile is a “ flicker ” 
whose nee is weary under the 41 pressure of some carki 
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cars i* Gfnrth, her toother, a king of men who thought 
but was not, in Jove with Bora Cunningham ; the Vicar, of 

a five or < thereabouts, who is hopelessly in love with 
w r , of eighteen; Miles, the schoolmaster, who 44 has got 
a history,* which, so far as we remember, remains ume- 
vfeaied} Mrs Morris, who has lost her husband ; Faith Palmer, 
of thirty-five, whose love affair was nipped in the very first 
budding and promise of it; Captain Fawcett, who has been 
otherwise wounded, and laments, with too long tears, his little 
daughter ; Mr. Chester, who has married the wrong woman ; 
Charity Faith, who had been obliged to give up Jpx lover, and 
afterwards had the pain of seeing him take to drink ; and Bora 
Cunningham, with whom Garth fancies himself in love. Perhaps 
there are others, but the list is exhaustive enough, and it will be 
oeeQ that hero are materials for very comfortable and substantial 
misery all round. The first thing Queenie does is to accept the 
post 0f village schoolmistress; here, again, an excellent oppor- 
tunity is lost, because there would seem, to one who considers the 
thii£,sdriattily, no (Situation more ludicrously irksome than that 
•of a young lady managing village children all day long; and in 
the and child murder would probably happen. But the authoress 
does not so eomider things, and wastes another good chance. In 
this position Queenie makes the acquaintance of Bora Cunning- 
ham, who wpnta to patronize her and fails; here, too, occurs the 
first death — that of Mr. Chester’s daughter, little Nan. In this 
painful spiaod# Queenie comes out really strong* Then she lesros 
that her sister's uncle, Andrew Oalcott, has djed-r-the good old 
/ nag— and left her five thousand a year. She resolves, after cm- 
g M dcr ati o u, to *ey nothing about tins wind folk end goes about her 
static s buoyed up even against the patronage of Bora Cunningham 
bf tjbe consciousness pf her wealth* This Is, la foot, her 
“ Wifaa m Faith Palmer’s old love tans up as the new 
d oct o r of the village, and presently renews the *old love. 
<SMa *ie m agreeable episode, told with tome spirit* The 
of little Nan— the narrative, about this pointy becomes 
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her school, and the Vicar’s sister present?* fete 
Garth, discovering that he has toon tofajwW bjritoj|M to 
loves, instead of faincr mteftil. and pleased to thin k ito toft got do 




virtues for daily wear. Then Emmie dies, quite nee dlessl y, 
two or three chapters all to herself and Queenie’l sufferings. After 
more tears than we remember to have encountered in any pint* 
three volumes, Garth marries Queenie. They harp, .so Mft '*■} 
get by the end of the book, two children, a toy ted s p 1 jnd 
the concluding paragraph above more wisdom then all the rest ol * 
the book put together, for in it the proud father resolves hot to, 
hall his daughter Queenie. Dora Cunningham arranges gtim 1 
marriages for her younger sisters, and then marries a wealthy 
widower. The Doctor has already married Frith. The View 
marries Cathy. And, in fact, everybody is married* It ia impos- 
sible to find fault with a book whioh, in the end, makes to many 
worthy people happy. We hope we have set forth faithfully such 
characteristics of the story as may explain whatever popularity 
awaits it. 

T1IE LIFE OF GEORGE IV.* 

I T is not easy to conceive what good purpose can to answered by 
these two bulky volumes. In nearly nine hundred cloaely- 
piinted pages we have told us the life of one of the most worthless 
of men. Could any man of real power have condescended to 
write the Life of George IV., no doubt be might have given us at 
the same time a valuable sketch of the history of the times. But 
what man of power would have chosen such a poor peg on which 
to hang his narrative? The part that George IV, played in the 
history of our country was most unfortunately by no means un- 
important. He was often in a position to do a great deal of mis- 
chief, and he scarcely ever missed his chance. Nevertheless, his 
public deeds are totter described in the general history of England, 
or in the biographies of the eminent statesmen whom he so often 
played false. His private life iB none the less contemptible because 
it exhibited every form of profligacy on a big scale. The time 
has surely come when it may with advantage to consigned as 
quickly as possible to forgetfulness. Mr. Percy Fitzgerald is hot, 
however, of this opinion. No paragraph in any took that in 
any way concerns his hero can be too trifling to escape 
his pair of scissors. He has searched for and wide, and has 
gathered into one vast pile a heap of tho moit foolish and im- 
pertinent details. Our readers may remember the admirable 
scene in Mansfield Park where Mrs. Kushworth shows her visitors 
over her house. She takes them into the private chapel, and 
thus, in accordance with her custom, began 41 This chapel was 
fitted up as you see it in James the Second’s time. Before that 
period, as I understand, the pews were only wainscot ; and there 
is some reason to tlrink that the linings and cushions of the 
pnlpit and family seat were only purple ; but this is not quite 
certain* It is a handsome chapel, and was formerly in constaut 
use both morning and evening.” Much, very much, that Mr. 
Fitzgerald telle us is of about the same importance, though, wo 
regret to soy, it is not always expressed in equally correct 
English. Ho begins his book a few bouts before M the birth of 
the royal child.'’ Ilis style at once rises up to the full importance 
of the great event. 44 The office of assisting her Majesty through 
the cnsia was,” we read, 14 delegated to a simple midwife,” 1 In a 
footnote wo are told that this simple midwife was Mrs. Stephens. 
Let not the reader who has studied 14 the publications "-^what- 
ever they may be— imagine that it Was Mrs. Darner* In them 
Mrs. Draper is indeed mentioned ; but she was, not the Queen’s 
midwife, but the Prince of Waite’s nurse. Should the reader 
still prove incredulous, let him turn to p. 8 of ,Vbl. I. 
of Huish’s Memoirs of George iV., and there be will find full 
authority for Mr. Fitzgerald’s statement. Having got dearly Into 
our heads the difference between Mrs. Stephens ana Mis* Draper, 
we were not a tittle puzzled by a long footnote that Mr. Sfttsmjralil 
gives us only two pages later. There we read that the rpyofehild, 
the future prince, the smiling infont, the heir fo thaOrewp, the 
future * 4 first gentleman of Europe,” the voyal intent, rite new hope 
of the kingdom, the royal nursling as ^ve find Mm 1 tedtifereutiy 
called in a couple or eo of pages, had 14 two selected manse, wet 
and dry." They were Mrs. Scott and M fe. Chapman. 
then/ has become of Mrs. Diaper P We must leave this difficulty 
to to cleared up either in some futon edition or byeome second 
biographer. We pass on, or rather we return* from rite Utter <ef 
these footnotes to the christening, merely to remind those mf oUr 
readers who may to a tittle rusty in their history that one of the 
godfathers, the Duke of Mecklanbuigh-Stelilis, was not present m 
person, but was represented at the ceremony b/theDoke of 
Devonshire. * > * j * +. 
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autwr, *fmam to ntofc interesting event of bis childhood— the 
metftag‘ivttfc< w, Johnson," Fipm Dr. Johnson Bir. Fitzgerald, 
*kh|W the Way, ft known as having published an edition or 
B«m h f an easy transition takes us baric to Queen Anne. “The 
Doctor be ftrifte, * who spoke to him some grave words of en- 
couiUgeaftiaTtj bad thus been in some sort of communication with 
five ‘sovereigns, He bad been touched for the evil by Queen 
Anita) be mast Often have soon the First and Second Georges in 
the Streets ofLondoh ; with the Third and Fourth he had spoken.” 
Why Johnson, who, so far as is known, never visited London 
front the day he was touched by Queen Anne till almost ten years 
after the death of George I., must have often Been that King in 
Whe streets, Mr. Fitzgerald forgets to tell us. It is certainly a 
obvious blunder for a man to make who has edited Boswell. Somo 
sixty pages Or so later on we come to the stanzas that Johnson, 
u the sage/’ as he is here called, wrote on a Spendthrift. What, 
the reader may well Ask, have these verses to do with a Life of 
George IV P The answer is an easy one. They were written 
about a certain Sir John Lnde, who “ was, we are told, the 
Prince's tutor in the art of driving.” It in certainly somewhat 
more to the point when, in giving tho list of tho Prince's tutors in 
polite learning, Mr. Fitzgerald gives us also tho names of some of 
those who instructed his father. Among others we learn that 
George III. was taught grammar by Mrs. Trimmer. This may 
be the case ; if so, it is only another proof of tho allubility 
of that amiable monarch, that he submitted to study grammar 
from a lady who was two or tlirco years his junior. Perhaps it 
was after he discovered, when he cauib to write bis lirst Royal 
Speech, that he could not spoil “ Briton ” that he engaged n 
governess. But to return to our Prince, from whom, following 
our author's footsteps, we are constantly wandering. We nre sorry 
to find, if Mr. Fitzgerald's words are to be taken ah common 
English, that the Buko of Wellington had a -very bad influence on 
his Royal Highness. The Princo on one occasion owned that he 
did not speAk the truth, and that he had been taught to equivocate 
by his mother. “ No one,” adds our author, “ corroborated this 
candid confession opd defect so heartily as the Duke of Welling- 
ton.” There was no harm in corroborating the confession, if, that 
is to say, a confession can be corroboiatod j but to go beyond thi*», 
onl to corroborate the defect, and to corroborate it heartily, sho^e 
An indifference to truthfulness in the Duke which ft as surprising 
as it is shocking. 

“We cannot follow our hero through his youth and his early 1 
manhood* Those who are fond of reading the lists of people of i 
title will find in these two volumes not a few quite as long and > 
quite as interesting os the ono we will now quote. Mr. Fitzgerald 
is describing, we may say by way of preface, a ball ut St. James a I 
Palace : — 


Tho list of couples was sometimes after this f inhion : The Prince of 
Walos standing an with the Prim ess Ro\nl ; the l)uko «f Cumberland with 
Lady A. Campbell i tho Duke of Dornet’with Lad) bahuburr ; Lord Km li- 
ford with Lady Stormont ; Lend tiinhum with i^idy Kraiuis Smith ; Mi. 
Uievilie with Lnch Ajlsstord, Mi. Ninth with Mirh liruduitli ; Colon* I 
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ford with Lady Stormont ; Lend iiiulium with i^ady Kraiuis Smith ; Mi. 
(vieviUe with Lnch AGestord , Mi. Nmtli with Mirh liradwith; Colon* 1 
St. Lexer with Mw*b Kottis; Mr. Wml with Lad,) Talbot ; and Mi. Lumley 
with Miss Woodley. 

This arrangement, it will be noticed, was soloot, and only allowed 

of but a fcw dancing out of a largo cion d. 

It would have been woll had our author been content to give 
the name, and nothing more, of nine-tenths of tho Prince's asso- 
ciates. But there are few who are so worthies*, so utterly con- 
temptible in every way, as not to be deemed by him to deservo 
a paragraph, if not indeed a whole page, provided that they 
and the hero of the biography had auy dealings with each other. 
Thus, Chapter XXII. opens with these words : — “ It can scurcoly he 
understood how passionate and successful a follower of racing was 
the Prince of Wales.” To bring this great matter down to tho 
reader's feeble understanding, Mr. Fitzgerald quotes a passage, that 
fi m four of his full pageB, from “ Genius Genuine by Samuel 
Ohifoey, of Newmarket. What kind of rubbish it is that has 
been swept together to help to form these volumes will bo seen by 
the following passage from the writings of this jockey 

M As I osme from scale,” says Chifney, 44 1 was told that Mr. AY. Lake 
(brother to Lord Viscount Lake, and the gentleman who had tho manage- 
ment of the Prince of Wales’s running homes) had been saying something 
improper to his Toyal highness concerning Escape's winning ; I made it, 
therefore, tny business to go immediately to his ro> al highness, who was 
riding with a gentleman near to the Grand Stand House, and he immedi- 
ately Moasted me in the following words : 4 Sam Chifney, as Boon as 
Escape's moo was over, Mr. Lake came up to me and said, 44 1 give your 
Beyri Highness joy ; but I am sorry the horse has won, 1 would sooner 
have given a hundred guineas.'* I told Mr. Lake that I did not understand 
bfoMhit he must explain himself.' I then answered his royal highness, 
saving , 4 Yes, your Royal Highness j it is voiy necessary that he should 
egfdsTu himself*' This Is all that passed on the subject to-day.” 

Ills a loss of time and patiende to follow our author through what 
ho drift his “View of the Men and Manners of George's Reign.” 
Let go tank to examine bis view of politics. As we read on we 
were amazed to find what little notice he took of the French Re- 
volution and the greet war with France. He reminded us of the 
men of wen mind who had been in Paris through the whole of the 
Reign of Terror, and who declared at the end of it, when he was 
asked how he had frit, that he had not noticed that Anything 
unusual had gone on. We turned to the Index that Mr. Fitz- 
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of these sweat events. We fesisil eta FnuMML * 
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William Hit just twelve referenoft^ime given M no 
Meagre though the view is of politics, jm we could have, wtahed 
that it had ores more meagre still. He would have done nell* 
indeed, bad he left them altogether on one side, end bed stock to 
men and manners. On page 30 of his first volume we find tho 
following amazing statement:— 

In the following year, 1708 , the King had been compelled to dismiss* 
tho North ministry, and in a sort of agony of reluctance to accept Lord 
Rockingham and the Whigs. A year later the death of this noblsnuuk 
had brought Fox into power as foreign secretary. 

The carelessness in the date is bad enough, but the error is so» 
grossly absurd that we will allow the author to shift on to tho 

E rinter. But what are we to say to an author who writes two 
uge volumes on the timeB of George IV. and maintains that it 
was the death of the Marquess of Rockingham which brought Fox 
into power ? What was it, we may ask, which brought Fox out 
of power? We pass over the minor blunder by which Rocking- 
hams life and administration are extended by a wholo year. In 
another passage Mr. Fitzgerald says, “It is a remarkable fact that 
four most conspicuous men, who all filled the office of Prime* 
Minister, should, during a short period of About thirty years, have- 
condescended to expose their lives in thft fashion ” (in duelling* 
that is to say). The first on his list of Prime Ministers ft Mr. 
Fox I As a heading to each chapter our author gives the date. 

It is a good practice if the entry happens to be correct. But, un- 
fortunately, Chapters XIV. and XV. of the first volume are 
assigned to 1789, while they really belong to 1788. There may 
possibly have been some temptation to throw os late as possible 
the atlairs described in the latter of these two chapters ; for we- 
read in it that a debate in the Lords “was remarkable for 
Lord Shelburne's (now Lord Lansdowne) brief but admirable 
summary of the question.” But, after all, what docs a year more 
or less signify in the almost antediluvian age of this venerable 
nobleman P It is all but a hundred years since he thus so admir- 
ably summed up, and, though he has ebauged his title, we have 
him still among us. To pass from dates to geography, we find 
Mexico and Columbia desenbed as South American colonies. For 
Columbia, our author, no douot, mgans Colombia ; but for Mexico,, 
no explanation, wo fear, can be found. Even Lor Majesty's name ft 
not given correctly by him. He tells of her christening, which, 
in accordance with the plan of his work, he wns certainly bound tq* 
do, as tho Prince Regent was present, and bhvs that she was named 
Alexandra (sic) Victoria. The passage in which he describes her 
birth we will quote ns au instanco of the strange English that he- 
too often writes. JIow strange it is must be known to oil who 
have tried to read his Life of Garrick. He, it is clear from internal 
eudonce, never had the beneht of Mrs. Trimmers instruction in 
grammar. 

This event — the birth of the future Qiuvn of rnglnnd— seem* to have 
hern cmiHideriKl lint of slight importance, probably on account of the poor 
estimation in ay Inch tho Duke tauh held * or being pci hop* considered cer- 
tain that the Duke of York would inherit, and that the reunify married 
Dukes would have children, tho Duke of Kent being only the King's fourth* 
son. 

( >no or two more specimens w ill sufficiently illustrate our author'* 
stylo: — “ Almost 'ns soon as he arrived he wrote to Loughborough, 
begging him to come to him to arrange some plan of action ; buz 
that ho had not seen or heard from the Prince, and had no authority.” 

44 It was uhon he was at Weymouth that the military taste of tin* 
kingdom wns enlisted by the behaviour of tho First Consul.” 

44 It was tho lust, and probably will bo tho last, that wo* 
caniod out on such a scale and with duo attention to the old and 
rhivtilrin theatrical elements of the ceremony.” 44 It was in hi* 
relations with certain remnrkablo men of mark and judgment that 
lie really shone, and such he always impressed in tho most favour- 
able manner.” 44 Reports of his conversations with these performers 
show a rational spirit, with a wish for gathering such information 
and entertainment as they could furnftu, and without any sacrifice 
of dignity.” Tho Art of Sinking has certainly not been slighted in 
the account that Mr. Fitzgerald gives of Regent Street. 44 Stucco 
and paint mav indeed be the chief 4 notes/ but there is a dignity 
and effect that is not unworthy of a great city, or of a leading and 
busy quarter full of glittering Bhops.” With this quotation we* 
will take leave of him, his hero, and his book. But let us not part 
company from all three without one word of praise. In ono 
respect, our author ou Almost every page reminds us of the muz 
whose life he writes. There is 44 padding ” enough in there two 
volumes to have satisfied the taste, not only of the King himself,, 
but oven of his valet and his tailor. 


OXFORD UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH.* 

T IIE book before us is a very creditable piece of work. It 
concerns a most important and interesting section of Univer- 
sity history, hitherto very little known, except to those few happy 
persons who are familiar with the Oxford treasures of the Bodleian, 
and Professor Burrows has succeeded in treating it with the proper 
mixture of readableness and thoroughness. Tho Register of tho 
Visitation of Oxford under the Commonwealth does not indeed 

• Hegister of ths Visitors of the University of Oxford, 1647-1658. 
Edited by Montagu Burrows, Chichele* Piofe&sor of Modem History. 
Printed for tho Camden bociclj*. 1881. 


•ratal to a popular audience, nor did those concerned in its pub- 
lication adorns themselves to such. Professor Burrows's work 
bus been done, not for the general public, but for the Oatnden 
Society, and hie book is a model of wbat such a publication 
for an Historical Society should be. The text of the Register is 
printed from the unique MS. Toluene in the Bodleian, Professor 
‘ Burrows allowing himself the chronological re-arrangement of 


some of the entries^ but otherwise printing scrupulously after the 
original. The Register itself is provided with useful footnotes, 
explaining the context and connexion of the more important 
entries; it is followed by elaborate tables of the individual* whose 
names occur in it, and it is preceded by an introduction which, if 
here and there a little diffuse or irrelevant, is in the main a clear and 
interesting account of an extremely puzzling time. It is very much 
to be wished that others of the numerous documents of Oxford 
history, which survive still unpublished in Oxford archivos, should 
find as painstaking an editor aa has now fallen to the lot of the 
Register of the 1648 Visitation. As Professor Burrows points out in 
ftiis preface, nothing of any importance in Oxford histoxy has been 
Attempted since Wood died in 1 69c. We have had notes upon Wood, 
isolated collections of letters and numerous biographies. In the I 
Bodleian the long row of MS. volumes of Ilearne’s diary have j 
been recently indexed, and stand now waiting for the specialist 
who will make intelligent use of the confused and unequal material 
they contain. Of other documents of Ml kinds, both MS. and 
printed, the same library shelters an abundant store. Some years 
•go it seemed likely that admirable use of these materials would 
be made by an antiquarian Fellow of Queen's College, whose early 
death in 1870 annihilated an accumulation of learning on Oxford 
history, especially on the history of the seventeenth century, 
baldly to be matched again. He had published little when death 
overtook him ; but an article on the ceremonial of old commemo- 
rations in Macmillan' e Magazine was long remembered by Oxford 
men, for its mixture of curious learning and quiet humour ; and he 
wrote besides a number of essays on old Oxford in the Under gr a- 
duatee' Journal, which gave promise of more important work to 
follow. His peculiar gifts seem as yet to have found no successor. 
What Mr. Robinson might have accomplished alone may yet, how- 
ever, be achieved, if not by one woi ker, by a body of workers. What 
i« wanted is an Oxford Historical Society, which should take as a 
•tarting-point the publication, ip part or as a whole, of Hearne'B 
diary. Buch a Society would certainly find workers and supporters, 
and in the present reviving condition of historical study at Oxford 
anight fairly be expected to rouse the enthusiasm of those to 
whom that ** home of lost causes and forsaken beliefs ” is dear and 
familiar. 

Professor Burrows divides his introduction into five chapters, 
dealing with 44 Antecedent Oxford History," 44 The General Cha- 
racter of the Visitation," 44 The University on its Defence,” 11 The 
Visitors at Work," and 44 The State of Oxford Colleges.” In his 
sketch of Oxford history during the latter half of the sixteenth 
century and the early years of the seventeenth, we are led rapidly 
through the Oalvinistic days of the University, when, under the 
influence of Leicester's chancellorship, Puritan principles took a 
strong hold upon the place, to the decay in discipline and energy 
which marked the opening portion of James l.’s reign, followed 
by the growth of Arminianism, and the tyranny of Church and 
lung undef which Oxford was held during the decade of Laud's 
chancellorship from 1630 to 1640. The question which such a 
Purvey naturally provokes, and which is to a certain extent 
Answered by the Register of the Cromwellian Visitation, is, What 
became under Laud of those Puritan and Calvinistic elements 
which before 1 630 are found so strongly reproBented V About 1610, 
Wood speaks of Magdalen College as 44 a nest of PuritAne.” About 
1622 we And Arminianism widespread indeed, but still 44 dis- 
velisbed by the minority of Academians." But from 1630 to 1640, 
under the resolute government and 44 weeding out " practised by 
King and Chancellor, Puritanism practically disappeared from 
Oxford. Prideaux, indeed, the eminent Calvinistic Regius Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, and Head of Exeter, remained to be rated and 
persecuted by Laud, and the halls seem to have sheltered a certain 
•umber of malcontents; but in the colleges generally Arminianism 
reigned supreme. It is evident, however, from the records of the 
Vismtion that the moderate Puritan party, represented after Laud 
bad lone bis work of persecution and exclusion by the Presbyte- 
rians, had been only temporarily silenced, that many of them wero 
biding their time at Oxford, and others outside Oxford, and that 
during the Visitorial government of the University this middle party, 
as distinguished from Arminians on the one side and Root-apd- 
Branoh men on the other, gradually emerged into much more than their 
old influence and activity. The Parliamentary Visitation, therefore, 
instead of appearing as an abnormal interruption in Oxford history, 
assumes to some extent the aspect of a return to an earlier state of 
things. Oxford, indeed, was Laudian and Cavalier when the Visi- 
tation came down upon it, as befitted the city which had been so 
lately the King's Court and stronghold ; and the conscientiousness 
•of tbs Laudian members, as well perhaps as the strength of their 
still surviving hopes for the Royal cause, were attested by the 

S taunchness with which some four hundred Heads, Prebendaries, 
fellows, and Scholars suffered expulsion at the hands of the Par- 
Ifetnentary authorities rather than sign the required declaration of 
•ubmiflsion. But the important point to notice is that the Visitors 
seem tot have had no lack of good men of their own ready to import 
into the Maces thus vacated. As Professor Burrows points out, 
the Ms imposed l>y the Visitors were at least equal fn character 
•nd attainments to those they ejected ; and in general their ap- 


pointment to University postsbuffmed foot tie want ofMkibto 
pirat to appoint. Sralm an as Reynold, rad OwaatlSSd 
hate done honour to any system or putty* end OTofeeSombips eud 
lectureships wore never better filled up In old Oxford then tbs? 
were under the Visitation. So it came about, to Lord Ckueedoas 
astonishment, that, in spite of the 44 wild and barbarous depopula- 
tion " effected by the Visitors, in spite of their reign of *utup ttlfy, 
negligence, malice, and perverseness/' the Unhwstty, under tiuur 

g overnment , 41 yielded a harvest of extraordinary good , and sound 
nowledge in Ml parts of learning." The true explanation of the 
whole phenomenon seems to be that the Visitation by no m total 
represented such a break with the University past as it suited liter 
University fanatics to imagine. The Laudian extreme wap Id- 
lowed by the Itoot-and-Branch extreme; but; when both mat e 
passed, a body of men rose into power re pre s e nting the broad 
middle stream of English cultivated opinion emerging from tem- 
porary rapids, as it had emerged before, and as it has often emerged 
since. The passage to th» comparatively successful sad peaeefuLfc^ 
period was not achieved, however, without a severe struggle, cCv V 
.which an entertaining outline is given in Professor Burrows* 
second chapter. The surrender of Oxford to Sir Thomas Fairfax 
took place in Juno 1646, the treaty of surrender stipulating for the 
freedom and privileges of the University, but at the same time 
containing a distinct intimation on the side of the Parliament of 
their intention to 44 reform” the important corporation thus placed 
at their mercy. It was, indeed, as the new rulers of England 
saw, all important to secure the Universities, then far more 
powerful politically than they can be now in the days of great 
manufacturing towns. But they set about the business with 
feebleness and hesitation, the inevitable consequence of the un- 
certain political situation. The autumn of 1646 was spent in 
endeavouring to preach the University into a proper frame of mind 
to receive a Commission. Oxford men may at least note with 
satisfaction the disappearance of thiB particular weapon from the 
reforming armoury. The terrors of a University Commission are 
still great; but among them Are not now included two-hour 
sermons at St. Mary’s. Nor did the sermons accomplish much. 

The Cavalier University scoffed and went its way. At last, on 
May ist, 1647, an ordinance was passed by Parliament 44 for the 
Visitation and Reformation of the University of Oxford," and 
44 the due correction of offences, abuses, and disorders, especially 
of late times, committed there,” the task being entrusted to a 
Board of twenty-four Visitors, of whom fourteen were laymen and 
ten clergy. The Visitors chosen were mostly University men, 
some were lawyers, and some country gentlemen from the neigh- 
bouring Midlauds. Only a minority of them, as Professor Burrows 

{ >oints out, 44 were persons of any importance." Among these 
atter we may mention Prynne ; Reynolds, afterwards Vice- 
Chancellor ; Francis Obeynell, a controversialist and preacher of 
some mark ; and Sir Nathaniel Brent, who had been ousted by 
Charles I. from the Wnrdenship of Merton in 1645, to make way 
for no less a person than William Ilarvey. On May 15 the 
newly-appointed Commission began its work by citing the whole 
University to appear before them in Convocation on June 4th. 

But the University, marshalled under the guidance of the stout Dr. 
Samuel Fell, father of the equally stout Dr. John Fell, who made 
Locke's life so uncomfortable to him, was not to be caught so easily, 
and this firstmove endedin a fiasco. One of the long sermons in which 
the Puritan mind delighted detained the unsuspecting Visitors a few 
minutes beyond the appointed hour of eleven o’clock. The 
University authorities, who had, of course, declined the sermon, 
had calculated adroitly upon tho copiousness of Presbyterian 
eloquence, and were not disappointed. Punctually to the moment 
the University procession left the Convocation House, only to 
meet tho Visitors in the Proscholium huriying to their appoint- 
ment. 44 Room for Mr. Vice-Chancellor,” cried tho Bedel, and 
the Visitors falling back, the triumphant Vice-Chancellor swept 
past them with a civil but crushing remark on the position of tne 
clock. This first sceno belongs to comedy, but the situation was 
in reality serious enough. The University had bad nearly a year 
to organize itself, and proved now an extremely tough morsel to 
deal with. Its delegates, drawn from the ablest men of the M 
defeated party— Fell, Sheldon, Hammond, Morley, Sanderson — 
drew up the reasons of the University agoipst the proposed 
Visitation, with a dignity and force extremely difficult to meet 
with weapons of argument only. And to resistance within were 
soon added political complications without, by which the action 
of the Visitors was paralysed for at least another three months. 

At lfist, in September, they procure additional powers and begin 
again. The Register of their proceedings reopens on September 30 
with an order to the Heads of housee to appear before them, 
bringing the official books of the various colleges. But this 
second attempt fared no better than the first. The Heads proved 
altogether impracticable, and early in October the University 
delivered a formal reply to the summons of the Viritoie which 
amounted to an absolute non poeeumue. Dr. Fell was espeoiMly 
vehement in his opposition to a body whioh, with eharaeteristie 
Christchurch hauteur, he denounced as composed of junior and 
inferior men. 44 Am I to stand, cap in hand, to myowft Student F " 
he is reported to have asked with reference to Mills, a Student of 
Christchurch, who was a member of the Board $ and this Ming 
was no doubt shared by many others among the recalcitrant 
Heads. At lest nothing remained but to refer the matter to the 
London Committee whioh bsd been appointed a* a Pariiamentaiy ; 
Court of Appeal far the Visitation. Tramuftoftbeirto^mstion Y 
was seen in the summons of Fell to London, folk owed bar bis ' 
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Fairest and imprisonment But for a time the Visitors 
1 $o better , ma after Fell's withdrawal from the scene. Bis 
Br. Potter, carried on the war rigorously, and the Visitors 
were gradually reduced to impotence. They forbad® the meeting 
of Convocation, hat Convocation met in spite of them. They 
prohibited wofeeeoii, fr6m lecturing; hut the professors, inetead 
of obeying, Destine ceiled with a lecturing seal altogether foreign 
Ih the professo ria l character. The truth was that quarrels were 
.gfeging at headquarters between Presbyterians and Independents, 
and that in the autumn of 1647 the King was still a power, still 
to he resinned with in any calculation of the future. The leaser 
straggle ad Oxford hung upon the larger, and the issue had not yet 
dedared itself decisively enough to enable the Parliamentary party, 
either in the country or at Oxford, to act with unity and etfbct. 

But with the spring of 1647-4$ the situation changes. In spite 
of the troubles of what has been called the “ second civil war ” of 
C&thet y eer y the vigorous and successful measures at last adopted at 
B **vxford in the three spring months of February, March, and April 
are a measure of the growing Parliamentary strength. Reynolds 
was appointed Vice-Chancellor, the old proctors were super- 
seded fey nominees of the Visitors, and the authority of the 
Chancellor was at last invoked to carry out the decrees of 
the Visitors in regard to these and numerous other appointments. 
On April 1 ith the Chancellor, Lord Pembroke, a man of rough 
and unamidble character, arrived upon the scene, and the three 
days which followed marked the turning point of the drama. 
Soldiers 'were called in, who, finding that Mrs. Fell held the 
Deanery at Christchurch for her husband, were perforce obliged 
to carry that valiant lady in a chair to the quadrangle, and whose 
business it was in general to eject the ousted Heads and prebend- 
aries by force, if necessary, ana to instal the new officers. Great 
progress was made in this disagreeable but inevitable process 
during the three days of Pembroke's stay at Oxford ; and when 
he left, the Visitors, backed by the Btrong arm of the town 
garrison, and surrounded by new men of their own party, were 
at lost able to moke themselves felt. The register of their pro- 
ceedings begiqp again on March 17th, 1647-8, and becomes con- 
tinuous for some years. In May a citation to all members of 
colleges to submit to the new authorities was issued, and upon 
the basis of the answers received to this citation the reorganiza- 
tion of the individual colleges proceeded. The register, as 
published by Professor Burrows, largely consists of the answers 
given by Fellows, lecturers, scholars, and servants to the set ques- 
tion, “ Do you submit to the authority of Parliament in this 
Visitation P ” The most varied ingenuity is displayed in these 
replies, and thoir tone ranges from the jaunty Cavalier defiance of 
JesuB College to the staunch Puritanical fervour with which the 
Halls for the most part hailed their new governors. Nicholas 
Pitt, of Queens College, answers os follows : — 

To the pretended Visitors of this University my Answero is negative, 
that 1 wili not, neither can without abusinge the King and therein my own 
conscience, submitt to 3*011 as Visitors, whom his Majestic doth proicss his 
enemies : Thus stands the conscience of Nicholas Tilt. 

Nicholas Pitt was evidently a person who knew his own mind. 
The next specimen we shall chooBe is a delightful example of the 
wordy evasions with which the Visitors found it extremely 
difficult to deal. William Dure ton, Clericus, of Magdalen College, 
replies: — 

15 \* non-submission to this method of visitation I shall. I feare, nawfra- 

S ite the present substance 1 now enjo.v, which is all I have in the world : 

nt if 1 doe submit, it being both repugnant to iny practical judgement and 
contradictory to the manj* bathes 1 have taken in the Universities, I shall, 
1 fearc, being not vet absolved, iucurre that damnable sin of perjury, a sud 
dilemma, but j*et 1 jesolve to observe that Aphorislicali Edict Ex duobu s 
matt* minmum ehgsndum. 

Many of the answers were, however, much more ambiguous 
than this of William Dureton, and the Visitors saw themselves at 
last obliged to send a classified list to the London committee, 
that they might decide what were submissions and what were 
not. 

In all it appears that about four hundred members of the 
University, Heads, Prebendaries of Christchurch, Fellows, Pro- 
fessors, and Scholars were expelled, the greater part of them pro- 
bably within 1648 and 1649. When this process was once over, 
the visitors proceeded to the work of reconstruction and disci- 
pline. The discipline they enforced was of a stern nnd Spartan 
type, of which the mere outline would be enough to terrify the 
weaker vessels of the present generation. But they were not mere 
theological martinets. Learning flourished under them, students 
flocked to Oxford, the moral tone of the place was admittedly 
exoellent. While the irreconcilable John Fell, son of the dis- 
poesessed Vice-Chancellor, complains bitterly of Cromwellian Oxford 
as housing an “ illiterate rabble, swept up from the plough-tails, from 
, shops and grammarschools and the digs of the neighbour University,” 
a for better witness, the commentator Matthew Henry, himself 
of Royalist stock and son of a non-submitting student of Christ- 
• church, speaks in veiy different faahiou of men whom, in spite of 
political differences, he regarded with cordiftl respect. But the 
good work it did, and the comparative moderation towards oppo- 
nents with which it did it, arailed nothing, when the Restoration 
came, to save the credit of the Cromwellian Visitation. The 
Visitors' Register, instead of being lodged in the University 
Archives, like all other records of University Commissions, found 
its way, through private hands, to the safe obscurity of the Bod- 
leian, where, once stripped of all official character, it might be 
tolerated, side by side with Guy Fawkes’s lantern, as a hateful 


curiosity. lie sister volume, the Register of Convocation under 
the Visitors, was submitted to a solemn exoommunibation before 
it ooidd be allowed a place among the University records. With- 
out distinction of doers or of deeds (“einguBe enim peroeneendis 
piget ”), 11 ista omnia praedicta censures sabjiclmus et damnsmus." 
with such good round mouth-filling words did the King sooover 
his own again in Oxford. 


NEW SCHOOL BOOKS.* 

T fODERN Franc * is a small volume treating of the history of 
France from the year 1814 to the year 1879. It passes in 
review all the numerous changes of government which the country 
has passed through since the restoration of the Bourbons on the 
abdication of Napoleon I. It is divided into five books, each book 
being again subdivided into chapters— a good arrangement, especi- 
ally where so much matter has to be crowded into so small a 
space. Of these five books, two are devoted to “ the Empire," 
that is to say, the administration of Napoleon III., which occu- 
pies a fourth part of the whole book. Mr. Browning's sympathies 
ore wholly Republican, though he treAts both Bourbons ana Bona- 
partes with uniform fairness and toleration. Of the two Bourbons 
of the elder branch, he considers Louis XVIII. better than bis 
brother, giving him credit for striving to do his best in steering 
between the different factions into which his kingdom was 
divided ; in short, for having Borne sense of duty and tne wish to 
do it, though his education and the prejudices of his race made 
his ideas as to the nature of that duty confused and false. 
Charles X., on the other hand, Mr. Browning considers as 
wholly given over to bigotry and pageantry ; he “ had no 
seriousness in himself and hated it in others." But, as Mr. 
Browning points out, the personal merits of the King had 
nothing to do with the duration of the restored monarchy. 
It had merely come in for a time during the lull that followed the 
storm. It was the reaction from the fierce excitement of the 
Revolution. Its fall was inevitable “as Bonn as the forces of 
progress were nblo once more to assert themselves." Of Louis 
Philippe Mr. Browning says in one page that ho had good abilities, 
was afiuble and free Iron* pride, and “ admirably suited for the 
part of citizen-king," and on another that “ he possessed some of 
the highest qualities of a sovereign. But he had no prestige 
among the people ; he was unwise in the choice of Ministers ; his 
throne was shake 11 by unforeseen disasters ; and ho was equally ill- 
timed in firmness and concessions." These two opinions strangely 
contradict one another. The faculty of choosing wise counsellors 
is certainly the first and most needful qualification for the kingly 
office, and the gift of knowing when to yield and when to maintain 
is only second to it ; and it is difficult to conceive how any one 
could be in any degree fitted to wear a crown who was deficient 
in both these qualities. Mr. Browning s estimate of Napoleon III. 
U more happily expressed. Of him he writes : — 

IIo attempted to use with prudence nnd wisdom the power which he bad 
gained by u crime. He developed the material resources of France; but 
the necessity* of preserving his dynasty forced him to invent excitement 
alter excitement, by which the mind of the nation was diverted from the 
thought of its own condition. The war of 1870 proved that the currents of 
national Hlrcugth had been dried up at tlieir source. 

Yet surely the wonderful rapidity with which Franoe revived 
after that disastrous war proved that the source * of her strength 
still spring as freely ns they havo ever done. Would it not be 
more correct to ascribe her disasters to the currents having been 
fouled and choked by corruption and cowardice ? Those who have 
hoard residents in Paris describe the terrors of the Commune, and 
seen the destruction wrought on private and public property during 
its sway, w ill bo astonished at the gentleness with which Mr. Brown- 
ing speaks of its leaders— men who were so dead to all sense of 
patriotism, lliAt they had no scruple in plunging their country, 
still held in the grasp of the invader, into all the horrors of civil war. 
Mr. Brownings little book contains a great deal of information, 
well srrauged and clearly and concisely expressed. It is especially 
useful because a great deal of it is history which is still unwritten, 
a record of events which have happened so recently that most 
people have but a hazy impression of the sequence in whiqh they 
followed one another, of the causes which led to them, or of 
the results which have couie from them. In conclusion, Mr. 
Browning, reasoning from precedent, predicts a life of from fifteen 
to eighteen years for the llepublic under which he considers that 
“ the dream of the best spirits of the first Revolution seems to be 
fulfilled ; after ninety years the best of the principles of 1789 seem 
to be realized." Let us hopo^ that this was written before the 
recent attacks on the Jesuits and the religious orders showed so 
strange a departure on the part of the Republic from the true 
principles of freedom. 

The volume of Collins's Historical Series treating of Holland 
and Belgium is a praiseworthy attempt to interest the buyers and 
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of anch little Histories in a qountry whoso inhabitants ore 
^ifiS Birin to the English than any other European, nation* Its 
author ho pretence to original Research or scientific treats 
ment of iris select. His informatioft hae beendritvrii ehtefly from 
Motleys several works. Out of these he has compiled a readable 
'little book, embellished with woodcuts of the principal towns in 
the Netherlands. We note with pleasure tho absence of tliose 
words printed in italics and capital letters With which it is the Custom 
now to sprinkle such small histories — a practice supposed to be an 
assistance to the learner, but which certainly gives to the pages a 
most forbidding aspect. 

The Introductory History of England is described on the title- 
page as a pr 4 oi$ of Mr. Lupton's larger history. It is much more 
like anilide*, or rather table of contents, for an index has at least 
the advantage that it refers the reader to pages whero fuller infor- 
mation maybe found on subjects which it only names, while horn 
the student is left to wander through a maze of names, and dates 
unguided, save where Mr. Lupton refers to his other book in an 
occasional foot-note. Bo entirely, indeed, is this the character of 
this little manual that it hArdly deserves to be noticed as a separate 
book. As an introductory history, it is worse than useless ; for, 
although the names of persons, places, battles, and such-like, 
jumbled up with disjointed notices of Jaws and statutes passed and 
repealed, of new customs coming in and old ones going out, may 
be an Aid in refreshing a memory already stuffed with such in- 
coherent knowledge, to a mind not yet . introduced to 
English history they must bo perfectly unintelligible. It 
is simply a cram book of the very worst sort, having no 
more resemblance to history than a handful of dust bus to a 
human being. From its pages we get some notion of what Mr. 
Lupton’s larger history is like. Its author boasts that he has 
therein embodied oil that is required to pass with credit the most 
searching examination. Either the examiners must be very 
ignorant or very lenient to pass at all candidates primed with 
silch knowledge as is to bo found in Mr. Lupton's •* Introductory 
History. 0 Itis, we are told, in the first place, “ adapted for those who 
merely require to get up Principal Pacts? Some of these principal 
facts Are no fActs at all — ns, for instance, the statement that the 
renowned King Arthur is supposed to have reigned from 503- 
542 A.D., or that the first Prince of Wales was born at Carnarvon 
in 1284. or that William the Conqueror annexed tho Channel 
Islands in 1066. We are surprised to find in Mr. Lupton's pages 
many of the old errors cropping up again that used to be rife in 
all the little manuals of English history some half-dozen years 
ago, but which have latterly disappeared before tho influence of 
extended knowledge. Many of these errors no doubt arise from 
the obligation which the author has laid himself under of con- 
necting a fixed date with everything that he mentions at all. 
Thus wwhave a given year assigned for the establishment of usages 
or the rise of states of society which wore really the growth 
of centuries. What can he more untrue than the statement 
that in the year 457 a.d. “the invaders (of England) divided 
the country into seven parts, called the Heptarchy,” or that 
the Witanagemot was instituted by Edmund in the year 940, or 
more ' awkward than to enter among the events of 1176 the 
amalgamation of tho Saxon and Norman races P But everything 
in Mr. Lupton’s world took place in this sudden and startling way. 
Not only did races abruptly amalgamate, they sprang into being 
with the same abi aptness ; for we find the year 1153 given as that 
of the u origin of the families Guelphs and Ghibelins.” Among 
other new things Mr. Lupton tells us that a “ regular succession 
of Prime Ministers commenced ” in the reign of Honry VIII. It 
is a pity he has not added a complete list of them down to tho 
present Premier. We should like to have seen with whom the 
fist would begin. Unfortunately, too, Mr. Lupton may be found 
tripping in the most familiar historical facts. Thus he writes that 
Mary Stuart “ married Sir James Bothwell.” Who could suppose 
that the last of the Hepburns, the proud Earl of Bothwell, is the 
person thus introduced? But we have brought forward examples 
enough to show that Mr. Lupton is often confused and incorrect 
—two un pardonable faults in the author of o patent crammer, 
and his little book aspires to be nothing better. Our opinion of 
it is best given by slightly changing a well-known saying— for if 
its brsfity be not a merit, it hath no other. 

The greatest novelty about the Teaches English Grammar 
Assistant is that it is written by a commander in the navy. He 
was Inspired to undertake a work so far removed from the range 
of his profession by the difficulties he encountered when try- 
ing to teaoh grammar to a class in a parish school. Forgetful 
of the old saying about the unskilful workman finding fault with 
his tools, he at once laid the blame # of his want of success on the 
books in use; and finding all grammars, large and small, defective ip 
some point or other, he Bet to work to write another. The Teachet 't 
English Grammar Assistant is intended to Bnpply the deficiencies 
and correct the errors of the legion of English grammars already 
ip use. Co mm ander Norman comments, with much justice and 
truth, on the looseness of the definitions to he found in these 
lltthh manuals, such as the confounding nouns with things, 
mb* With idefls, and so on. His aim bos been to write an eie- 
ttate^tay grammar “free from prevailing errors,” and avoiding 
"to!*, incorrect, and unsatisfying definitions and rules.” To 
ah Sr that he has not always succeeded in coming up to this 
f*— we need only quote his own definition of verbs 

Btsrir wb has a name, which always begins with the little word “ to.” 
“Iemfo* "will loro,** Moving,”* Ac., are all part# of tba verb "to 
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counterbalance these defects or to distinguish it foom IfojH a 
of contemporaries that it has been written avowedl y jos uaw ssom r 
Bemrostfs Standard Grammar lays no claim to pmty m dswrafell j 
I t is merely a reprint by a schoolmaster of the mfal leswntpy vanutt 
he tried to awaken bis pupils to a knowledge of ssenwints*y 
grammar, at all times a very difficult undertaking; but one^in 
which Mr. Newton from his own account has found mettom 
crowned with success. Tt is to assist workers in the_Sam* ^fisld 
that he has now published the lessons (there are tixty-si* of them) 

which he bos f ,A V, “ — ^ 

clear, nnd are 1 


parsing and analysis which 
ins grammar thoroughly, 
other teachers the many w< 



Those lessons are intended, to . 

many weary hours of thought which thSy have 

cost their author — a charitable intention truly, but one the wisfioifi 
of which wo are inclined to question; for a lesson li something 
like a sermon — unless it has been thought out by the speaker Whfr 
utters it, it does not carry conviction with it. Grammar especially, 
of all subjects of study, can never he taught intelligently save oy 
oral lessons, and these lessons cannot he of any value unless the 
teacher has thought out for himself the beat means of expressing 
what ho has to say. 



AMONG THE HEATHER.* 

T HE sensation inspired by Among the Heather is something 
analogous to that once produced by a young lady who re- 
peated to us all the compliments she had received during a ball, 
ending up each time with, “ Now, what did he ngum by that t ” 
It was impossible to feel provoked or disgusted, or anything but 
intensely amused ; and, in like manner, the excessive naivetH of 
MiHs Hertford’s novel and her confidence in the sympathy of the 
render have something almost amusing about them, and prevent 
him from becoming as bored as might nave been expected from the 
story. 

The heroine of Among the Heather , Norah Grant, Is an attrae* 
tive young person enough ; she is also one of those fortunate 
people who is able " to give a satisfied little nod ” at her reflection 
in the looking-glass. We have always greatly desired to meet 
some of these ladies who are struck dumb with their own beauty 
when they encounter themselves in a pier-glass at a shop or in a 
ball-room. As far as we have been able to learn, most women 
experience an unpleasant shock at their full-length appearance, 
and feel towards tlieir own images much as future generations may 
be supposed to do towards the life-sized portraits of their ancestors 
now living. Miss Grant, however, is not one of these ; and per- 
haps Bhe is justified in her confidence in her charms^ as the two 
bachelors staying in this Highland lodge become victims to them. 
The younger of the gentlemen is Mr. Leicester, a perfectly impos- 
sible mixture of silliness, conceit, and devotion, who bos fallen in 
love with Mias Grant the previous summer, and is only kept at bay 
by endless and rather broad snubbing. The other, Mr. Line say, is 

an artist, of the f - i : ^ L ““ 

who addresses I ‘ 

phized by her in turn os “ Jtty boy/ 
favoured lover j and who, equally of course, refuses to understand 
the plainest signs, and persists in believing to the contrary. 
Such is tho slender plot of tbe novel, and the method of its de- 
velopment is anything but impressive. 

First, much space is taken up by the description of tbe ladle®’ 
costumes and tbe enumeration of the occasions when they looked 
suitably dressed, and when they did not. It is needless to say 
that the heroine, in spite of her poverty and modest amount of 
luggage, has always exactly the right thing to put ort, while the 
hfthnless young woman who is pleasantly surprised Btthe civiliza- 
tion of the Highlands, suffers from the vanity of thin shoes and 
cambric gowns. Then Miss Hertford evidently thinks that Scotch 
manners and customs are as strange to the English Of to-day as 
they were in the time of Dr. Johnson, and *ne describes them 
with equal minuteness, though not perhaps with equal vigour. 

Presently he (the minister) entered, carrying hie hat in his hand ; gave on! 
the pealm to be sung 1 and the precentor, stooping down, produoea a large 
placard, whereon was inscribed the name of the tone. This he displayed ms 
conspicuous position to tho congregation, and after a minute removal. Then 
touching his tuning-fork, he hummed tbe note, and stood up. Mias Tsnmaat 
stood np too t Norab touched her, finding it difficult to command hsr - 
gravity ; for the Lodge pew was oxactly opposite the pulpit, and consequently 
to the precentor also, and the concerned look on that gentleman’s face as he 
discovered bis rival in the gallery was truly comical to behold. Miss Dsn- 
nan t saw her mistake in a moment, and resumed her seat, covered With con- 
fusion. The precentor had now started the tone In an incredibly high khy, 
and the congregation at the third or fourth word joined id, all at thetroem 
sweet will aud individual taste. He led them safoly np to a tmly astonish- 
ing pitch ; then, with a placid smile, meanly left them to make the down- 
ward journey by themselves 1 and so on through the pealm, varying the 
performance now and then with Impromptu turns and shakes, woptaml to 
hear, but tota lly impossible to join in, they earnest such unexpected momsata. 

* Among As Heather t « Highland Story* By A O. 'Hertford, ■tf'WShu 
t Tinslev Brothers. 
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- > jte «m rid* of him. fie then produced from bte 
fdyd bmAkmdbkLn bos of and*, and a paper parcel, 
l .beaoened audited on the desk before hmu from the 
^pefy hebed himself with a email bone epooo ; from 
took A M&ge peppermint-drop, which he conveyed to 
ter of the pehn of hie hand. Then, placing hie head 
dfcemMef, he remained in that petition, immovable, 
hagthy emeu, to all appearance asleep, save for the 
'of peppermint he kept up all the time, rerhapa it was 
for he sang the final hymn with redoubled fervour, 
a greater height than before. Then came the collection, 
jeae congregation seemed to contribute tho same sum of one 
pOBfipv Writ Tenhant had unfortunately forgotten her purse, and was 
gain# fid teft «tha> boJt pecs without eoatrihuttng. She attempted this ; but 
no, net patient UtUe bom at the end of tho long stick remained stationary 
ip ftnite e e pmin g to say, “ No, my friend, you have had your dia- 
Ultib aaq must pay your penny 1 ” till Norah, taking pity on her, oarne 
hlr feme With h com from her own puree; then, and not till thon, did 
that imperturbable elder depart satisfied. 

«Th* av*nts of thia Sunday occupy many pages; every hour is 
aeopugtad f^*, and. tito affection of Mr. Lindsay makes a distinct 
stride* for. " qomlng in to enjoy a Mae far mente by the fire ” — 
it sounds like a lozenge — he sees the sweet domestic picture of 
North in alow chair with a child asleep in her arms, and burns 
with dpfhp.to transplant her to his own hearth. In a few days, 
however! the harmony of the party is broken up by the arrival of 
ail auxtff and a lap-dog, and this furnishes the text for a 
dissertation on aunts in general, and the distinction between 
“unmarried ladies” and “old maids.” We are far from 
denying that the distinction exists, only we could have dis- 
pensed with thia lengthy exposition of it. But one of the 
most curious things about Mias Hertford is the air with which she 
announces the most ordinary facts to the world, as if they were 
the experiences of the discoverer of the Norlh-WeBt Passage. 
This old aunt, Mias Duff, is supposed to concentrate in herself the 


calling people “out of their 
easier and more commonplace 


humour of the hook by . . 
names.” Surely Lindsay is a mui 

name to remember than “ Lyndam ” or “ Linseed ” or “ Lindy,” or 
any of the laborious appellations that she finds for this gentle- 
man, and, being a Scotchwoman herself, she must have been 
accustomed to hear it from her birth. Miss Hertford, however, 
has her own views in the matter of names, and among them is her 
way of speaking of the gentlemen as “ Geoffrey ” and “ Percivol ” 
and 41 Peter,” though, as a rule, no one else calls them so. This 
the reader will find becomes irritating to the nerves; but it is 
part of a singular hallucination that we have before met with — 
that the employment of Christian names indicates a state of 
pastoral innocence, and promotes intimacy and affection. 

Fifty-seven pages out of the two hundred and sixty-five in the 
fint volume are devoted to the description of a picnic in which all 
the country side takes part. Who rode, who walked, who 
went in the waggonette, who stayed at home, their reasons for 
doing all these things, and their reflections on them when done, 
are dwelt on relentlessly. Of course everything went wrong, and 
people got badly sorted. Everything always does go wrong at 
a picnic, which makes it the more wonderful how a person who 
has been to one can ever be aufiiciently deluded to go to an- 
other. Still the patient reader does not despair, but places his 
hopes of an Salatrcmtment on a dance which he finds is to 
take place a little further on. But even now the hero and 
heroine are not allowed to dAnce in peace. Jtfinute as she 
always is r the prospect of a hall makes the authoress perfectly 
microscopic. Some pages are filled with disjointed reflections as 
to preparations < for hula, the heartburnings that ensue, and 
the demoralization of the. household the day after ; hut, when these 
reflections are disposed of, she comes carefully and conscientiously 
to the matter in hand. The reader will learn with astonishment 
that, for the first time within human knowledge, “ the large old- 
Isriuoncd ^replace was one mass of growing plants, flowers, ferns, 
apd Pfibufl" 5 lid. that “ a bed of soft green moss had been made 
On t&.inantclpiece, and into it was stuck the most beautiful of the 
cut conservatory flowers.” The ball-dresses of tho ladies were on 
ga equally npye) and elegant scale; and Miss Grant, with an 
eflrontanr and originality that Madge Wildfire might have envied, 
wore on her head a wreath of bracken. Can Miss Hertford really 
he aware of the large and uncompromising nature of the fern in 
question P . The )nu 1 shares the fate of the picnic, and we hail 
with delight a change of scene produced by a sudden summons of 
iftsah kune to London, though it is at the expense of accompany- 
ing har Sn ; ev*iy hour of her journey as religiously as if we were 
harfamihar spirit.. We also have the privilege of penetrating 
into the home of. Mr. Geoffrey Lindsay and ( of his admirable 
another; and high-bred collie. The bare mention of this last is 
•efficient, tp pend off }$\b& Hertford into a lqug jand confidential 
rt*p*4**pO|» #«■!-- 

i .fins < I think any .one - who ha* overpowered a loving faithful dog con 
«ademtead 4 be pleasure there is in talking to it* If you fool depressed, out 
Of sorts, or worried, about something, no need to explain particulars to tho 
intelligent creature ; the tone of your voice is enough j he fools for you' at 
onfie and sympathise* to the best of his doggy abilities ;• or If yon are in a 
patetadtefy Mr state ef mind, how quickly too dear animal finds it out and 
efcfotslotO your joy, bounding round you, barking cheerfully to show that 
your bappUess makes his 1 If oil our clever fellow-creatures were as ready 
wUbiaefr sympathy’ os ore these dumb friends, how doubly our joys would 
he increased, and bow lightened would our troubles be ! If any one chance* 
Sorted these lines whq is not a dog-lover, l am sorry ; but he could hsve 
touted the passage, had he so chosen, and I am only too thankful to be , 
able to pay my small tribute of affection to many dear doggies, some of 
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whom hot# passed quietly away, and some . te8l.; Ily>, 

mneb to the happtneas of t he homes of which to^y torin stenC of i 
respected members. 

We might have expected frodi the ^ntouiifrof gpaoe allotted te hia 
first appearance that this quadruped was ia $3 if ha ihgptotatit 
part ia the story, save the heroine’s life, tor uaterth i lest , wilL or 
something useful of that sort, but ha has n6 rowan at all* 
and shortly afterwards vanishes completely. 

By this time our task is nearly done. • Norah conveys her 
mother and sick sister to a farmhouse for change of air, and beta 
the ornaments of the room are described with the elaboration of a 
Dutch picture, and we are made acquainted with two oil-paintings 
“ representing a stiff, woodeny lady, in a constrained position of a 
polished countenance, as if she had been crnelly exposed to the 
elements when a child, and a ditto ditto gentleman. Do not 
imagine,” says the author, anxious to defend herself from a charge 
of satire, 44 that I wish to laugh unkindly at these pictures ; I am 
only attempting to act art-critic, and point out the relative 
beauties of each,” which follow at much length. 

In this bower of beauty the long-deferred troth is at last 
plighted, to the immense relief of everybody concerned. For our 

S rt, even in real life, we.have seldom been so weary of two lovers. 

iss Hertford's tale, as shown by the extracts we have given, 
really needs little comment. It is gentle and refined, ana tho 
heroine herself is pleasant and natural ; but this is all the praise 
that it 1b possible to give. There is hu utter want of proportion 
and concentration about the whole thing, and only its amazing 
simplicity preserves it from becoming inconceivably tiresome. If, 
as we suspect, it is the work of a very young lady, she has much 
to learn bofore she con write a readable novel. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

T HE interval between the overthrow of Prussia (i) by Napoleon 
and her resurrection after the Kussian campaign is one of the 
most interesting, and not one of the least glorious, epochs of her 
history. Few countries have drained the bitter cup of natiouol 
humiliation more nearly to the dregs, and it must be said that few 
have more thoroughly deserved the fate which they have brought 
upon themselves. But with the signature of the Treaty of Tilsit 
a new era opens, and the feebleness, duplicity, and incapacity 
which have characterized Prussian policy ever since the death of the 
great Frederick are exchanged, as if by magic, for a resolution of 
purpose and an administrative ability worthy of Frederick himself. 
The internal reorganization of Prussia has been fully described by 
the German and English biographers of Stein. Herr Paul 
HasseTs business is principally with her diplomatic endeavours to 
rehabilitate herself as a first-class European Power. His main 
purpose is to prove, what may easily be believed, that the rulers of 
Frussia never accepted the situation created for her by the them 
unprecedented overthrow of Jena. She would have aixped at her 
deliverance more openly, and effected it much sooner, but for the 
craft, rather than the absolute bad faith, with which Napoleon 
retained possession of the principal Prussian fortresses proidbsedly 
as security for the contributions imposed upon the country. 
Notwithstanding this, Herr liassel endeavours to show Prus- 
sian diplomacy was speedily on the slert, negotiating at 
St. Petersburg, London, Vienna, wherever there seemed a 
possibility of finding allies for a renewal of the contest The 
Congress of Erfurt, however, by temporarily subjugating the 
Czar to French influence, compelled Prussia to adopt an attitude 
of extreme reserve. jStein was dismissed, ' Austria was left 
to fight her battle single-handed, and the attention of Prussian 
statesmen was mainly concentrated on thqse military and financial 
reforms which eventually aided th*m to resume the struggle Tor 
independence. £>uch ia the general argument of Herr Sassers 
history, which is not free from a marked political tendency. '“It 
rests, however, upon a matt of . hitherto .untried, material, prin- 
cipally derived from the archives of Berlin, but supplemented by 


roe work is exceedingly 
well written, full of interest, and has ho other drawback titan the * 
air of advocacy inevitable in a writer arguing in support of a pre- 
conceived concluaiou. . 

Major Emil Knorr (2) appears to nave had a special connexion 
with the Bussian authorities at Warsaw, by whom oe was entrusted 
with a mass of official material for the purpose of teriting^the 
history of the Polish insurrection of 1 863-64, The Germin'* and 
French campaigns led te the interruption of his Wpfk, wbjch 
would not, he says, have beep resumed but for the recent 
regicidal attempts on the Continent. The plan of the book fifrist 
h^ve undergone some alteration, for it is no longer a history of the 
insurrection of 1863, but a survey of Polish ievSutionafy agitation 
in general from 1830 to 1865. Major Knorr seems to have a 
theory that the Poles are at the bottom of all the fffischief that is 
done upon the Continent, and he has certainly produced Shfficient 
evidence of the existence of a party among them^antagtmistic to 
other thrones beside the Czar’s. It did not enter into his plan, 
and would indeed have been inconvenien t, to inquire whos e fault 

(t) Cetchichte der Preiuriichen Politik, 1807 bit rStgi Von Paul Ha* «J. 
Th. i. Leipzig: Hirzel. London : WiHHune & Norppte. 

' (fl) Die PoiniMchen Aufetthub uit 1830, m ihrem ZueanuMithanye mit 
mm intenuxtionaten Um&urxbw&ntoungm* Emil Knorr. iiurlin: 

Mittlera Sobn. London :#tVi1H»unii to Norgate. 
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IWW» flf titemolin&in lQ Pwis, the probability of a sympathetic 
mctaumft lft Chsroiatty vaa overlooked in the apprehension of an 
immediate attack on the Rhine frontier. Herr Kodenberg gives 
an entertaining aooonnt of the manner in which the Flemish 
national spirit has asserted itself in politics, literature, and art ; 
net the poetical myth of the submerged Atlantis and the scientific 
myth of the hypothetlml Lemuria are exposed by a writer whose 
ohhgetloas to Mr. Wallace are probably greater than he has thought 
proper to acknowledge. 
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Prompt ami liberal I.om Settlements. 
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THE AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 

CAPITAL £1.000,000. RESERVE FUND. £176.000. 

HlAD OnriOS— NICHOLAS LANE. LOMBARD STREET. LONDON. 

BeAXOUBS la Edinburgh. Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurraohce, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai. 
Hong Kong. 

Current Aceountf are kept at the Haad Office on the Terms customary with London Hankers, 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 

Deposits received fbr fixed jieriods on terms to be ascertained on application. 

Bills Issued at the current oxuhangc of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
extra charge i and Approved Bills purchased or sent for collection. 

- Bales and Purchases effected In British and Foreign Beourlties. In East India Block and 
Loans, and the safe custody of thesame undertaken. 


ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

This Company has been formed for the purpose of acquiring, working, anil 
extending the Great Western Linn of Steamships, which for some yean havo traded 
between HrUtul and Now York, and for tho general purposes cl a Bhlpowniug 
Company. 

The Lino was started by Meeoro. Mark WitrrwiLL A Sou, in the year 1871, and 
It now consi-.tR of Six Htenmahlps— namoly, thn Arragnn, Cornwall, Sumer set, Devon - 
Bristol, and Gloucester, engaged In the foreign trade, and one, the Rtdland, engaged 
in tho couating trade, for the purposed collecting and distributing cargo lu con- 
nexion with the foreigu-golng vessels. 

Those vessels havo hitherto been owned by various persons, but entirely 
managed by Messrs Mark Wsutwiij. & Hon. who havo been largely interested in 
them. Other steamablpa have from time to Unto beeu chartered tor the purpose of 
developing trade with Montreal, Baltimore .land Boston. Complete arrangements have 
been made with tho Hallway Companies for through traffic between the chief centres 
In America aiul Bristol, viA New York and the above-named ports. The trade la 
believed to bo capable of great extension, especially as the Docks at the mouth of 
tho lllvor Avon provfda accommodation accessible at all tides for large Ocean 
Steamers, and arc in direct communication with the Midland Counties, West of 
England, South Wales, and London. 

The Passenger traffic also, of which Messrs. Whitwill have for thirty years bad 
soTiif* sharp, should largely Increase with increased facilities, as Bristol Is the most 
central ^iport In England, and while easy of access from all ports of tbrf oountry, 
la within leas than three hours' distance from London. 

Tho development of trade between Bristol and ports in the United States and 
Canada during tho last few tootb may bo illustrated by the following statement of 
tho tonnage of vessels entering Bristol from some of these ports with grain and pro- 



1870. 

1878. 

1880. 

Steam.. 

.. 8,814 

.. 07,097 

.. 91,627 a 

Sail .. 

.. 28, 8M 

.. 45,106 

.. 88,640 

Steam.. 

.. 9,947 

.. 9,842 

.. 21,617 

Sail .. 

.*.* S/)S3 

.. 1,778 

.. 28,727 

Steam.. 

• • — 

■ • — 

Sail .. 

.. 808 

.. 8,999 

•• 11,084 


80,053 

’ 11(1,774 

188,978 


visions; namely 

Now York.. .. { 
Montreal ., .. | 


Arrangements have been made for acquiring the seven vessels before mentioned, 
and the business connected therewith, upon terms which an believed to be fair and 
reasonable. The price to be paid is £300, <>00, which (exorat fractional parts) is to 
bo accepted In shares of the Company, credited as fully paid, and t he Co mpany wilt 
adopt all agreements and engagements entered into hr Messrs. WnrrwjtLL U Son, 
iu respe ct of eooh of tho vessels as from the completion of the last voyage com- 
menced by her before March 91, 1881. 

| The prloe of each vessel has been fixed with reference to hsr original cost, the 
result of her past trading, and her present age and condition. The aggregate 
i amount, £300,000, although beyond the price whloh would’ bo realised by a forood 
sate, is behoved to represent the fair value of the vessels, and the busluess Is a going 
concern. It is far less than tbs original cost, and includes oonrideorable reserve 
which are available for repairs. No promotion money will be paid* 

The amount of Dividend distributed amongst the Owners rafter payment of In- 
surance and provision for tbe reserve fund above alluded to) during the period for 
whloh the steamers have been running has, upon an avenge, exceeded 10 per 
centum per annum upon the purohase-money now payable. It is anticipated that 
at least os good a reside will be obtained in the future. 

It Is proposed, by means of the new capital, to aoquire other suitable boats, 
so that the Company may eventually meet the reqfctrements of the trade without 
chartering the vessels of other owners. 

The Preference Shares will be ultimately fully called up. It Is net anticipated 
that more than £90 per Share will be railed unon the Ordinary ShatoL tat to meet 
tbe wishes of Inventors the Directors win reoelve full payment (wbJchfwfU tank for 
Dividend) upon a limited number of eueh Shares. Any parties desiring to. aval) 
themselves of this option must intimate such deetre when mokingghtir appUoatlOn 
for Shares. gt 

Pnjs pe otue as and Verms of Application for Shame tuqr to obtained from the 
Company's Secretary, toUdion, or Bouton, *v 
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THE PORTE AND THE POWERS. 

T HE signature of the Convention by which Turkey 
undertakes to hand over the greater portion of Tlies- 
ealy to Greece in a period of six months, on terms approved 
by the Powers, will, it may be hoped, have settled lor some 
time a question very embarrassing to all who had to deal with 
it. The Greek Government has hitherto successfully re- 
sisted the cry of indignation which the terms of the new 
arrangetnent naturally excited in a people who are new to 
political life, havo an exaggerated opinion of their own 
power, and who were carried away by the false hopes held 
ont to them by tho Borlin Conference. Fortunately tho 
Greeks are not destitute of common sense, and they 
have the advantage of being governed by a King who 
is in close communication with the heads of other 
Courts, and knows what it is possiblo and what it is 
not possible for his friends to do for him. If the 
Berlin Conference had not promised more, Greece would 
now have seemed to have got vory much. She is no 
longer told that she is & young nation and can wait. 
She has got ail of Thessaly that is worth having, she 
Iras got a strong position given her in Volo, and sho 
has got the Gulf of Arta neutralized. What she lias 
not got is the privilege of fighting with the Albanians 
for a corner of Epirus. On tho wholo, she may be said to 
have got as much as it is in her real interest to get ; and 
she has got it by tho Btrennons exertions of tho Powers, 
ix nd especially of England, on her behalf. Tho European 
Concert has proved to bo a curious piece of machinery. 
Sometimes it has played its tune loudly, sometimes very 
faintly. ' Sometimes it has seemed to cease playing alto- 
cither. But end it has produced definite and valu- 
able results has settled, at least for the moment, 
the very Dulcigno and Greek questions. 

But, although the Slaropean Concert has ostensibly ddno 
this, it is evident that it has only done this because there 
has been a concert within a concert. Germany and 
England have really settled the Greek question. They 
came to -an agreement, and the other Powers looked on 
with.«anild :; ^tomplacency while the agreement of Germany 
add England was forced on the Porto. Franco was 
frightened by Germany into standing out of tho wuy. 
Zt dropped the Greek question os far too burning when 
Prince BlSHA&OK pointed ont how vory hot it was. With 
England Prince Bismauck readily consented to deal. Ho 
talked over With Mr. Gosciten what amount of pressure 
should be put on the Porte, and the Porte found that it 
had no one to support it when it attempted to resist what 
England and Germany agreed in supporting. That the 
two Powers which worked towards a result on which they 
had previously agreed should have also worked in the 
name and with t# ie concurrence of the other Powers 
was no doubt advantageous. It prevented jealonsy, and 
Out- away the ground from any future remonstrance. 
It was perhaps comforting to the Sultan and imposing 
to the Greeks that when they bowed they were told they 
were’ bowing to the will of Europe. But it is no use to 
trjibo disguise what has really happened. The European 
Gouoqpt is a scheme of management by which the Powers 
settlwhioh of them in turn shall do something to tho 
Porte, and what it shall be. 

The creation of the Tunis Protectorate is tho last some* 
y thing thatf as Iran done to the Porte, and it bus been 
* dorii % France with the si 


sanction of the European iDon- 4 


cert. All the Powers, except France, allowod that Tunis 
was part of the Turkish Empire, and tho Porto appealed 
to those who recognized its rights not to allow thepo 
rights to bo swept Away by military force. The answer 
given by Lord Granville was tho answer given by the 
representatives of all those to whom the appeal was 
made. Tho European Concert was not to bo broken 
up for such a trifle as Tunis. Franco denied tho claim* 
of the Porte, and the best advice Lord Granvillm 
could give tho Sultan was to recommend the Bet to 
co-operate with the French against tho Kronmirs, and 
thus to localize the dispute and avoid any question 
as to tho sovereignty of the Porte arising. But Mr* 
GOschen, in acting' on the instructions of Lord G&an. 
villb, was exceedingly cautious. The Sultan tried to get 
liim to say that England advised the Porto to order the 
Bet to co-operate. But Mr. Gosciien would say nothing 
of the kind. To, allow that the Sultan could order tho 
Bet was to allow that he was tho Bey's superior, which is 
precisely what England did allow throughout tho dis* 
cession. But this would have been to formally contest 
tho assertion of Franco that the Sultan had nothing 
to do with Tunis except as a religious chief. ‘To escape 
from taking up any position that could bo considered* 
as in any way hostile to France was the aim of all the 
parties to the European Concert. As Lord Granville 
frankly told the Porte, tho Powers were not going 
to range themselves on different sides in regard to 
Tunis. Tfyey all shrank from a new Eastern question, 
and listened in silence, if not with approval, to the 
declaration of Frauoe that, if the Porto sent men or 
ships to Tunis, Franco would drive them back. Tho 
Prime Minister of tho Sultan subsequently made an 
appeal to Mr. Goscuen in the namo of tho old friendship of 
England and Turkey. Mr. Gosciien replied fflipkoy 
had long systematically rejected the advice of England 
and thwarted her in every possible way. Said jPasha 
admitted this, but promised that in future Turkey woafd 
bclmve very differently. Mr.‘ Qr'ujiiEN has been Ion. 
onough at Constantinople to p* £a proper value * 
pro ni isos of this kind. Bnt, gv ' Jfln ho had believed “ 
what was said to him, ho could hat jq^one nothings e&rn 
tho gratitude of tho Turks. Tho Powers no t tower ask 
themselves liow tho Turks ought to bo tinted, But heflv ** 
they themselves will bo affected if the Turks are treatodrii^ 
any particular way. England has satisfied herself that, so^ 
long as British subjects are adequately protected in Tunis, + 
it is a matter of indiffei’ence to her whether the Bey 1b a 
puppet iu the hands of France or a puppet in the hands 
of the Sultan. For tho sake of the European Concert it 
was clearly desirable that ho should acoopt the former 
character, aud so he now dancos to tho tune of Paris aqd 
not to that of Constantinople, and Europe is happy and at 
peace. £ 

But it must not be supposed that the' machinery of 
the European Concert is worked in tho ei^y and simple 
way of one diplomatist telling his colleagues what he 
thinks of doing, asking whether anyone has any objection, 
and then going and doing it after he has received a kindly 
smile of assent. Wlmt would be the good, of diplomatists 
if no more diplomacy than this were needed ? A diplomatist 
who wants to gain his end must exercise a certain amount of 
judicious emmiflg ; must shift his grohnd, give assurances, 
moot objections, invent delicacies of language, and, if he is a 
diplomatist of the good old, school, use freely the great art 
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of deception. $£ Bt.-HiWRN is a thorough ffpomafcist of 
the old sohodL There washjo Art of hie craft to which he 
did not have resort. He tried modesty ; he tried bluster ; 
he tried, and Apply tried, what, to bo polite, may bo 
termed departitig worn accuracy of statement. His mo- 
desty and his inaobnracy did, to a certain extent, succeed 
with Lord Granville, For a timo Lord Granville could 
not help accepting M. St.-Hilairf/h positive assurances 
that nothing more was meant than the punishment of 
tho Kronrairs. But when M. St.-Hilaire said that ho 
had no notion how many French ships were in Tunisian 
waters, Lord Granville allowed it to bo soon that he 
thought this very odd ; end whon M. St.-Hilaire stated 
that a large force of French troops had been landodM 
at Biserta merely to tako the Kroumirs in tho rear, 
Lord Granville could not help wondering why any 
one should think it worth whilo to tell such a bare- 
faced departure from strict accuracy. Of one of his 
diplomatic achievements M. St.-Hilaire was extremely 
proud. He pointod out with triumph to Lord Granville 
that ho had announced to the ForLo that, if Turkish ships 
were sent to Tunis, Franco would treat it, not as a casus 
belli — that would have been a rndo and gross term for 
snoh an accomplished diplomatist — but a u cause of 
44 conflict.” Such is tho honeyed language of diplo- 
macy, and only great artists like M. St.-Hilaire know 
how to use it. Diplomacy must be of groat nso if a 
threat to blow up the ships of another nation can be 
made pleasant by calling a casus belli a cause of con- 
flict. When, instoad of modosty and departures from 
accuracy, M. St.-Hilaire tried bluster with Lord Guan- 
ville, he did not succocd at all. During the discussion of 
the Enfida affair M. St.-Hilaire suddenly said that he had 
ordered a French man-of-war to go at onco to Tunis and 
uphold the interests of tho French claimant. Lord 
Granville at once ordered an English man-of-war to go 
to Tunis and provont injustice being dono to the 
English claimant. When M. St.-Hilaire learnt that 
English ship had really been sent without any 
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notice having been given him, ho at onco B&id that a 
dreadful mistake had been mado ; that the French ship 
had been sent, not at all in connexion with the Enfida 
affair, but to baffle soriie mysterious project of Turkey, 
and he was quite ready to agreo that both the French 
and the English ships should go away, and the dispute 
be loft to the tribunals. So, too, when tho inask was 
at last thrown off, and tho treaty creating a protectorate 
had been signed, Lord Granville was firm, and suc- 
cessfully firm, in insisting on having it recorded 
that all privileges givon to British subjects in Tunis 
by the Bey should remain in force, and that Franco 
had no power to abridge them, except by a new 
treaty to which England should be a consenting party. 
Tho despatches of Lord Granville aro in every way satis- 
factory when once it is admitted that ho was right in 
avoiding a quarrel and in leaving Turkey unsupported. 
Ho was alwayB firm and always courteous ; and through 
his firmness and his oourtesy there pierces a delicate and 
polished contempt for the tricks and subterfuges of the 
diplomatist of the old school, who was plotting and evading 
in the style recognized as masterly iu the days of Louis 
Philippe, 


\ THE PRESTON ELECTION. 

T HE resnlt of the Preston election is sufficiently re- 
markable to justify inquiry into its probable causes. 
The divergence of political opinion among constituencies 
which seem to be socially and economically Bimilar is 
not a little puzzling. In Lancashire, Preston, Wigan, and 
Liverpool have for Borne timo past inclined to Conservatism, 
while other large towns in the same county eleot Liberal 
members by decisive majorities. The triumphant return 
of Mr. EorOYD requires further explanation. At the 
general election Sir John Holkkr defeated one of the 
Liberal candidates by less than 300 votes. The Conserva- 
, tive majority on tho present occasion exceeds 1,600. The 
I^ish voters in the borough probably followed the advice 
of their leaders by supporting Mr. Tates Thompson, and 
perhaps, as on some other occasions, their allianoe may 
have deprived the Liberal party of more votes than it 
added. ' Mr. Thompson, a candidate of estimable character 
and of considerable ability, has some official experience, 
and in Ms earlier days he received the* compliment of 
being invited to oontest one of the county diviffons as 


colleague of Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Eoroid, *6anufactnrer, 
now or formerly belonging to the Society ofFriends, woe 
also a creditable representative of his party ; ’ but hm wai 
only the subject of a second ohoioe; ana there is ho 
reason to suppose that his personal claims excited any 
extraordinary feeling of enthusiasm. It is possible tfcat 
his success indicates a current of Conservative reaction $ 
but there have been hitherto no certain signs of such, a 
tendency in the oonntry at large. There is probably some 
special reason for the decision of the Preston electors ; and 
the only pecnliarity in Mr. Ecroyd’s political creed is 
that he is an advocate of that form of protectionism which 
is known as Reciprocity. The depression of industrial 
enterprise is probably felt at PreBton as well as in other 
manufacturing districts ; and it is not surprising that the 
suggestion of any kind of remedy should bo accepted 
with favour. Tho imposition of high duties on foreigh 
produce would in any case bo capricions and partial, be- 
cause it would bo obviously impossible to exclude or dig* 
courage the importation of food or of the raw material 
of industry. The competition in the home market of im- 
ported manufactures is only in a few cd&es felt as a 
practical evil. Tho real grievance to English producers 
is that they aro, through a vicious commercial policy, 
either excluded from Europoan and American markets or 
hampered in their dealings with excessive duties. The 
temptation to retaliate is perfectly intelligible, for ex- 
perience shows that consumers are often ready to sacrifice 
their own interests by consenting to an artifioial dearth. 
The system of commercial treaties has necessarily tended 
to confirm tho delusion that the duties are more profitable 
to the foroign producer than to tho domestic consumer. 
Mr. Corden was not himself misled by the fallacies which 
ho nevertheless encouraged during the negotiation of tho 
French Treaty. Tho supporters of reciprocity generally 
profess to approve the principles of Free -trade, uuder tho 
impossible condition that it should be equal and universal. 
Iu the meantime, they propose to wage a war of tariffs 
which would, amongst other inconveniences, confirm tho 
prejudices of their foreign competitors. It is not improbable 
that Mr. Ecroyd owes a part of his local popularity to 
his concurrence in tho fallacious theory of reciprocity. 
It may bo hoped that the Conservative party will not 
identify itself with a document which is fundamentally 
erroneous. Sir Stafford Northcote has on more than 
one occasion forcibly exposed this fallacy, to which some 
of his political allies aro too much inclined. Lord 
Beaconsfield, in one of his latest speeches, though ho had, 
perhaps, not thoroughly emancipated himself from tho 
influence of a false economic thoory, warned his party 
against the blunder of pledging itself to a policy which ho 
recognized as impracticable. The caution may, perhaps, 
have been rendered more necessary by the Preston 
election. t 

The heresies of reactionary politicians are partially ex- 
cused, though they cannot be justified, by the intolerant 
dogmatism of complacent Liberals. Mr. BgtlOHT and many 
orators of inferior rank have for a generation or two 
incessantly taunted their adversaries with the assumed 
failure of predictions which havo nevertheless been tardily 
but indisputably fulfilled. In the days of the Corn-Law 
League landowners and farmers loudly proclaimed their 
apprehension that the withdrawal of Protection would 
result iu the ruin of English agriculture. In many 
instances their fears pointed in the wrong direction, as 
when the fabulous fertility of the Russian province of 
Tamboff was supposod to render domestic competition 
hopeless. On the other hand, it seemed evident that 
Free-trade in corn would be useless if it produced no re- 
duction of price. Mr. Cobdbn’s persuasive ingennity 
failed to satisfy producers that they would profit by the 
increased cheapness of the commodity in whioh they dealt. 
When an agitation for the establishment of sound prin- 
ciples prevailed by preponderance of numbers rather than 
by strength of argument, the most sanguine anticipa- 
tions seemed to be justified by the result. The years 
which followed were, even for farmers, among the most 
prosperous on record. The price of corn was not extra- 
ordinarily low; the consumption of butchers’ meat 
enormously inoreased; and the monopoly of live ptook 
was but imperceptibly disturbed by importationsafrom. 
neighbouring Continental ports. In those days the 
Chicago com elevators existed only on a conmarafcively 
small scale; and the possibility of convamng fire mitlt 
across the Atlantic by steam had only been imaginM bj a 
♦ . 




^ hm bantling are&umerous, bpfc>of mmo^mportanoe, and 
Teqnire a certain digestion of the amenKents moved, or 
to be moved, before they can be properly appreciated.' 
The number of these amendments is already vast, and 
altbongh its vastness is to a certain extent delusive, the 
utmost sifting will still leave a formidablo array. On all 
important Bills notice is given of numerous amendments 
which overlap or include each other, or which are after- 
wards abandoned by their proposers without division or 
debate. But in this case it need not be doubted that the 
residue will be formidable enough. The proportion of 
these to be moved by supporters of the Government is 
considerable, and may account for the conciliatory tone 
which Mr. Gladstone adopted. This tono contrasted 
remarkably with that of the Irish Attorney- General, who 
has indeed been uniformly unfortunate in his speeches on 
this snbject. Tlie doctrino that tho assumed iniquity of 
a possession bars tho possessor’s right to compensation 
will hardly be accepted. 

The digression which the Irish members have made 
during tlie present week in reference to the working of 
the Coercion measures has, practically, not much to do with 
the Land Bill. Mr. Forster is in roality face to face with 
a problem quite different from that with which Mr. Glad- 
stone imagines himself to bo dealing. Tho rejection of 
the Land Bill might — indeed, it undoubtedly would — 
serve as the pretext for an aggravation of the hardly 
masked rebellion which exists in some parts of Ireland ; 
its acceptance would assuredly not put an end to that re- 
bellion. Tho defence which Mr. Forster made on Tuesday 
against his Irish assailants was conclusive enough ; tho 
defence which lie did not rnako against another and a very 
different class of assailants would have been but feeble. His 
fault is that he has nibbled at the evil weeds which have 
choked Irish politics instead of sweeping them down with 
a single blow of tlio scythe with which ho was furnished 
by the Coercion Acts. Leader after loader has been 
arrosted, bat the arrests havo been piecemeal, dilatory, 
hesitating, giving time for recruits to step into tho vacant 
place, and encouraging a belief in the minds of the dis- 
affected that the Government is afraid to hit ont boldly 
and deoisivoly for fear of its Radical allies. It is hardly 
too much to say that every man now in gaol under the 
Act might havo been in gaol within twenty-four hours 
after it came into effect. Such a sweep of tho not would 
have struck terror into the evil-meaniug and havo re- 
freshed and heartened the good. The Government have 
chosen to pursue a wholly different plan. They havo, as has 
just been said, nibbled at the conspiracy ; they havo Btrnck 
at it and then ran away, after the fashion of small children 
who, though animated by a cortain pugnacity, are afraid 
to close with their antagonists. Therefore it flourishes. 
The doctrine of a general strike against rent has been 
promulgated by Land League fire-eaters, received with no 
great disapproval by their clerical allies, heard with 
demonstrative shakings of the head by Radical players on 
the strings of popular gullibility in England. First tho 
cry was 44 No evictions,” then “No rack rents,” then 
44 Griffith’s Valuation,” then what the tenant could afford 
to givo, then a strike against ront as rout. Tho fact of 
this last development must be before tho House of Com- 
mons as it studies tho Land Bill in Committee ; and it 
ought to inflaonce their conclusions, not necessarily in the 
way of an absolute rejection or vital mutilation of the 
measure, but cortainly so as to provent them from enter- 
taining the idle and absnrd notion that a slico of the 
landlord’s property, hastily awarded, will stay tho stomach 
of Irish hunger for that which is not tho huugorcr’s. 


JEWS IN RUSSIA., 


the question whetbfr he would* be sitlm the 

House of Lends. Ia the meantime many Jews have been 
elected to the House of Common^ though it is almost 
impossible for a Roman Catholic to find a seat for any con- 
stituency in Great Britain. The religious prejudice against 
an unpopular Christian sect has oddly survived, the dis- 
taste with which the admission of non-Ghriatians to 
Parliament was once regarded by almost all classes. The 
profession of tho Jewish faith is no disqualification for 
success in liberal professions ; and one of the ablest and 
highest in rank among the judges belongs to the Jewish 
community. The sudden agitation against the Jews in 
Germany and Russia has caused natural surprise. Tho 
most active promoter of tho German movement is one of 
the Emperor’s chaplains; and it is suspected that tho 
Ciiancellor himself regards the persecution with a certain 
favour: As orthodox enthusiasm is rare among German 
Protestants, it may be assumed that dislike to the Jews is 
founded on social or commercial grounds rathdr than 
on religious fanaticism. One of the pretexts for popular 
clamour is the large share which Jewish writers are 
supposed to take in the conduct of newspapers, some 
of which represent ultra-Libcral opinions. The prosperity 
of tho Jews as dealers in money, both on a largo and 
on a small scale, is probably a mere operative cause 
of popular dislike. If it were necessary to speenlato 
on the tendencies of a separate national descent and 
a peculiar religion, it might seem probable that an 
isolated minority would be wanting in patriotio feeling ; 
but in practico it lias been found that Jews, when they are 
treated as equals by their neighbours, share all their sym- 
pathies, and even their prejudices. No German seriously 
believes that his countrymen of Jewish extraction are 
especially prone to the cosmopolitan form of disloyalty. 

Tho genius of the Jews for finance has in many coun- 
tries exposed them to popular antipathy. Corbett, who 
impersonated all the rustic prejudices winch flourished in 
his time, classed them with Quakers as burdens on the 


community, because they were seldom known to engage in 
manual labour. His dislike went so far that ho complained 
of a shock to his religious sentiments through the profane 
utterances in tho synagogues which he professed to havo 
heard as ho walked about the streets on Saturdays. A 
simple-minded deputy to the Constituent Assembly of 
1848 had received from his electors the solitary man- 
date that he should reliovo them from the whole or part 
of their debts to Jew money-lenders. Some of tho 
Jacobin members, discovering their colleague’s foible, 
persuaded him to join in a revolutionary plot of which 
he understood nothing by promising that they would for- 
ward his schemes against tho Jews. In parts of the Con- 
tinent tho Jews have a monopoly of more than one lucra- 
tive trado ; and those who would gladly become their 
competitors feel towards them as Irish labourers in Cali- 


fornia regard the Chineso. The aristocracy cultivate a 
milder jealousy of tho great financiers who are idealized in 
Lord Beaconsfield's romances. In the loss civilized parts 
of Europo the contrast between Jewish traders and the 


peasantry becomes more strongly marked. The Rouma- 
nians have long set an example of persecution, which- has 
been recently followed at a distanoo by enlightened 
Germans. At the Congress of Berlin the Roumanian Jews 
wore thought to require and to deserve the protection of 
Europe ; and perhaps the intervention of more than one 
Government in their favour may have produced a bene- 
ficial result. The Jew baiters, as they are oalled, nse less 
rude methods than the Roumanian popnlaoe ; but tho 
social ostracism which they strive to enforce is in a 
high degree oppressive. The promoters of the movement 
cannot expoot to drive the Jews out of Germany, or of 
Russia, or even to deprive them of their property. 
Persecution in modern times is more wanton and more 


I T is strange that a persecution of the Jews at the pre- 
sent day should recall mediaeval precedents which had 
long been deemed obsolete. In Franco, or in Paris, for thero 
are still prejudices in remote districts, tho Jews huvo 
enjoyed freedom and equality since the Revolution, and in 
later times they have had their fair share of office and dis- 
tinction. One of their nnmber was a member of the 
RepubUaan Governments of 1848 and 1870, and another 
was one of the most considerable, Ministers of the Second 
Empire. Tho removal of tlie disabilities to which thoy were 
subject in England was effected at a later period ; and it 
ia oven now not theoretically complete. Tho possible 
creation of a Jewish peer would, for the first time, raise 


spiteful than in ages when it was thought possible to 
exterminate an obnoxious race or sect. Even if it were 
expedient to destroy or expel the whole body of Jews, it 
is useless to make their lives miserable. The peasants of 
Southern Russia are mox*e logical when they indulge, not in 
vituperation, but in robbery and murder. 

It is not known whether the factitious German agitation 
has been in any way connected with the outrages which 
have lately been perpetrated in Odessa, and in other parts 
of Southern Russia. The immediate oanso of the dis- 
turbances may probably have been the agricultural dis- 
tress, which in some districts has amounted to famin e. A 
starving population naturally looks to those who are 


» 
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jjJfr&k' toa if Aro wn.;i* without bol|* 
%f. (iKh^iw ft valuer 
1?ho» vw* Recently called in to^ settle thwfrront on a 
aftjH soil farnyfloclmed to do so, saying that such land at 
the pifdlnt tffio could not bo said to have any lotting 
Value. *At Ampthill in Bedfordshire a tenant recently 
* refused to pay rates, because he paid no rent for his farm 
of 467 acres, which a few years since ]ot at 36*. an acre. In 
Hertfordshire one farm of 400 acres is occupied rent free, 
the tenant x&eroly Agreeing to keep it in cultivation, and 
ou another ostato 1,600 acres aro tcnantless. In Essex a 
general rnlo was established last Michaelmas that a new 
tenant should hold his land rent free for one year, 
* and then at a rent of about half of tko old rent, lu 
Oxfordshire, Mr. Srtmas tolls ns, it is difficult to osfi* 
mate the value of light poor land, as a great deal of it 
cannot be lot at any price. On one esfato of 2,000 acres 
there are 1,500 unoccupied. In Wiltshire a large 
portion of thp farms on the northern edgo of Salisbury 
Plain aro nnlot. On one ostato m Wiltsliiio all the 
.tenants have left, and the land is now covered with grass 
and weeds; and on another estate somo of the stiff land 
farms have been re-lot tho first year rent fro 0, and aftor the 
first yfcr at less than half tho formor rout. Finally, on an 
estate of a moderate Bize in Wost Sussex, 5,000 acres aro 
off the owner’s hands ; and on ono in Hauts eight out of 
ten large farms aro teuantless, and for tho most part un- 
cultivated. All these are cases where landowners, unless 
they have other sources of income, must be undergo- 
ing very great distress. But it may be noticed that 
they aro the most startling eases Mr. Si urge could 
find; that they extend, after all, to 11 Aery small part of 
England; and that wliut they show is that laud with a stiff 
soil may got, after a succession of unusually wet years, 
into sncli a condition as to be temporarily \nluelcss, and 
that some light poor soil lias been brought under tho plough 
which wus never worth the expense of reclaiming it from 
the down or tho firwood to which it naturally belonged. 

The instances given by Mr. Sjulgl of reduction of 
rents are too numerous to make it possiblo to follow 
him through them. We may gather from them that 
when tho land has been good, woll situated, and of a 
character not to bo much affected by wot, rents 
have not been reduced. Where the rain has done sorao 
damage, but not much, thero has been a reduction of 10 
to 15 per cont. ; whero the wet has done very groat 
damage, and yob has left the land so that there is a. fair 
prhspoct of it coming round, the rent lias been reduced to 
perhaps, on an average, one-half. Dismal, and accurately 
dismal, as is the picture which Mr. Si urge draws, it has 
yet its cheering sido. His statistics confirm what was 
said by all tho most experienced witnesses who gavo 
their evidonco to tho Richmond Commission — that tho 
main causo of depression was tho weather. It is mainly 
tho rain that has beaten the farmer and impoverished tho 
landlords. It is the special quality of the soil in reference 
to its liability to deterioration under heavy prolonged rain 
that has made farms tenantless or left the landowner with 
half his old rent. Dry seasons, and the expend ituroeof 
money and trouble on stiff land, will bring back tho 
natmal capacity of the soil. But even a favourable timo 
may zft)t bring back the old rent, os the ohanco of a now 
succession of wet years will henceforth bo a recognized risk, 
against which the tenant will havo to ensure by givings 
lower average Tent. Some land, but an insignificant part of 
the area of England, will go out of cultivation, because it 
is entirely unfitted for cultivation. Another part, much 
larger, but not anything liko the bulk of English land, 
will continue to be cultivated at permanently lowor rents 
on account of the specially adverse influence which succes- 
sive wet seasons exercise on ft. Tho main area of English 
land will be let continuously at rents possibly above, 
possibly below, present rents, according as felicity of situ- 
ation or new skill and more capital enable, or do not 
enable, the cultivators to stand tho prossure of foreign 
competition. 


AMERICA. 

T HE contest between the President of the United 
States and the section of tho Republican party which 
follows Mr, Conkling has thus far been decided in favour 
of the higher dignitary. The nomination of Mr. Robertson 
as Collector of Customs at New York has been approved by 
tho Senate without a division ; and Mr. Conkling has re- 
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signed his seat in the Senate. Oh the other l^<J,< 3 oaer^ * 
G/ft* ielp, with a laudable disinclination to widen thebrehoh, 1 
has appointed friends or dependents of Mr. CoNKLtNG to 
certain vaoant offices ; but it is scarcely probable that he 
will succeed in conciliating his defeated adversary, Mr. 
Blaine, Secretary of State, is thought to have achieved a 
political triumph by proving that the rival whose ambition j 
he had already disappointed is unable even to secure tho 
patronage of his own State. Before and during the Con* 
veution at Chicago Mr. Conklino was the most active and 
powerful supporter ef General Grant, while Mr. Blaine 
organized the majority whioh, after some failures, nomi- 
nated ( tenoral G ariteld. It was only after some hesitation 
that Mr. Conklino was persuaded to make an oratorical 
tour in advocacy of the claims of tho Republican candidate j 
but he ultimately yielded to the pressure of the party on 
un understanding, os he alleges, that he should he re- 
warded with tho patronage of New York. Mr. Conklino 
complains that tho Pkehidlnjt repeated tho pledge either in 
express words or by implication in ono or more interviews 
at Washington.* He was accordingly shocked and sur- 
prised whon the most valuable appointment in the gift of 
tho President was given to a local opponent. In tho 
transaction which has raised so bitter a controversy, 
neither party regarded tho object of improving the tenure 
of tho Civil Service. The President dismissed Mr. Merritt, 
who beems to havo been an efficient officer, for the sole 
purpose of making room for Mr. Robertson. Mr. Conk- 
lj no’s objection to tho succossful candidate) was not that he 
was incompetent, but that he Lad opposed the Republican 
Senator in the State politics of Now York. There could be 
no doubt that General Garfield or Mr. Blaine intended 
tho nomination to operate us a challenge. Mr. Merritt, 
who bccms to be unconnected with Mr. Conklino, is con- 
boled by another lucrative office. 

It is impossible for a foreigner to tako interest in a per- 
sonal contest between Mr. Conkling and Mr. Blaine ; but 
it would seem that the result tends to limit the pretensions 
which since Mr. Andrew Johnson’s Presidency havo been 
advanced by senators of tho dominant party. In former 
times the nomination of tho Presidont was usually acoepted 
as of course, especially when his own party commanded 
a majority in tho Sonato. Tho rupture betwoen Mr. 
Andrlw Johnson and tho Senate, which was then largely 
Republican, rendered tho practice of rejecting nominations 
usual, and for the most part final. The Sonators of the 
majority arranged among themselves the distribution of 
pntronugc, allowing the Presidont a certain Bhare on con- 
dition of his acquiescence in their claims. General Grant, 
wlio on tho ove of his first election thought it expedient 
to concur in tho clamour against Mr. Andrew Johnson, 
fouud to his disappointment on acceding to office that 
ho had weakened tho exocutivo power in favour of 
tho Senate. After a faint attempt to secure independence, 
ho made torms with the loading Republican Senators 
by transferring to them the largest portion of his own 
patronage. In Mr. Hayes’s timo there was no overt 
collision. The actual President apparently designs to 
increase his own power at the expense of the politicians 
to whom ho owes his election. He has taken advantage 
of tho balance of parties in the Senate to exert his own 
prerogative. Tho Democrats, who, in consequence of the 
apoHtai-y of Mahon e, are no longer in a majority, would 
probably have voted for Mr. Robertson, if the Senate had 
divided on the question of tho nomination. The appoint- 
ment was perhaps confirmed because it was known that it 
would be supported by the Democrats and by a majority 
of the Republican party. For some weeks after the 
bogi lining of tho Sossion no business was done, and the 
Sonato found no time to meet in executive Session. It is not 
yet clearly understood whether the Republicans resolved 
to consider tho nominations because appointments were 
evidently required for tho benefit of the public service. It 
is understood that tho Senate, in its legislative character, 
lias resumed the former deadlock, so that the transaction 
of business is indefinitely postponed. Happy is the country 
which can afford to indulge the more important branoh of 
its Legislature in empty trials of party strength or of 
personal popularity. 

Mr. Conkling seems not to have consulted his own in- 
terest iu his hasty resignation. The Legislature of 
New York is at present Republican, but the party may 
not perhaps be unanimous in re-olcoting the former 
Senator. His colleague, Mr. Platt, follows Mr. Conk- 
ling’s fortunes with some risk to himself, Mr. Garkeld 
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/ 0f friends at Albany, and thoir number may 

* pewapa inoreago if they are foand to be on the winning 
* . aide. The Republicans of both sections are naturally 

annoyed with a schism which obviously tends to weaken 
Abe party, and the supremacy of the Republicans is more 
Unstable in New York than in some other Northern 
States* Mr. Ookkling’s influence depended principally on 
the skill with which he had contrivod to defeat the New 
York Democrats. A division in the ranks of the domi- 
nant party will give foesh chances to the enemy. The 
blatae of the division may bo plausibly attributed 
either to Mr. Blaine or Mr. Conkling ; but the 
general opinion in such cases always condemns the de- 
feated combatant. Mr. Conk ling scorns to have made a 
second mistake within a year in quarrelling with the 
President. He had previously staked his reputation as a 
skilful manager on the re-election of General Grant, 
whose claims have since his defeat fallen into oblivion. , It 
must bo In a high degree mortifying to havo been out- 
manoeuvred by Mr. Blaine. It is now thought probablo 
that the autumn elections in Now York, and perhaps in 
some other States, will, through tho division in the Re- 
publican forces, result in a victory for the Democrats. The 
party whioh has been dominant for twenty years will re- 
sent the blunders of partisans who have sacrificed its supre- 
macy to their own vanity or ambition. To foreigners it is 
almost as difficult to distinguish between tho doctrines of 
the two great parties as to ostimato the claims of their re- 
spective le&dors; but perhaps it might be for the public 
benefit that the Democrats should at last have a turn of 
office. They aro pledged by their long-continued criticism 
of Republican administrations to avoid their principal 
errors. ‘ They also include in their numbers tho only sup- 
porters of sound economic policy ; but probably they will 

* not meddle with tho existing tariff. 

If the rebuff inflicted on Mr. Conkltnq has any political 
motive or tendency, it must imply a belief on the part of 
American Senators that the powers of the President havo 
of lato yeai s been unduly restricted. In other countries, 
and porh&ps in tho United States, it is found that patronage 
is most purely administered whon it is concentrated 
in a fow hands. A Minister or a President, who may per- 
haps not be wholly exempt from an inclination to job, 
soon exhausts tho list of his personal connexions und 
favourites. Ho is thenceforth at liberty to reward merit 
and to consider ability and character ; and it is his interest 
to surround himself with able assistants und to satisfy the 
public judgment by his nominations. Por these reasons 
the Presideht can be more safely trusted with tho distri- 
bution of office than a Senator who has no pretension to 
patronage outside his own State, and who must reward 
his own local supporters out of his comparatively small 
resources. General Grant would perhaps not have 
made so many disreputable appointments if ho had 
not been deprivod by the action of the Senate of the 
control of all but a limited number of appointments. 
In one or two instances his most creditable selections 
were vetoed by the Senate on the express ground that 
he had not sufficiently consulted the wishes of poli- 
ticians of influence. The advautago of entrusting tho 
disposal of office to the leaders of tho Senato is not 
demonstrated by the tedious wrangle on the appoint- 
ment of their own Serjeant- at- Arms and liis assistants. 

^Hundreds of competent candidates might bo found ; but 
thore is no question of qualification. The Democrats 
insist on maintaining tho present incumbents in their 
places, at least till tho next meeting of Congress in 
December. Tho Republicans, on tho other hund, with 
better reason, contended that a majority, however small, 
ought to be paramount; but the resignations of Mr. Conk- 
ling and Mr. Platt havo for the time left the numbers 
equal. The argument that a majority, whon it exists, 
should prevail is consistent with the whole spirit of tho 
national institutions ; but, unfortunately, a baro majority 
is unable to assert its right against a powerful Opposition. 
If any important question should arise, both parties might 
perhaps discontinue the tiresome squabble. 
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txvedr and ev£n if it <jaa been earned it is *dphbtAl-^ 
whether it would had any appreciable value|| Thc^ pb-* - 
mission of an anunal statement to Parliament i% not ! 
always a very effectual way of calling attention to the 
matters embodied in it. Even the presentation of the 
Indian Budget, in which tho Imperial Parliament is for 
more directly concerned than it is likely to be in the 
accounts of local authorities at home, is very little better 
than a form ; and an abstract of local receipts and local 
expenditure might excite even Iobb intorest. It is certainly 
desirable that local authorities should be made to keep 
their accounts properly, and that facts which might have 
been clearly Bet out in four pages should not, as accord- 
ing to Mr. Pell they sometimes aro, bo spread obscurely 
over two hundred. Still, no matter how plain an aooount 
is made, it is useless to expect that any one who is not 
interested in its contents will care to road it. The people 
who are interested in local finance are not members of 
Parliament, but local ratepayers ; and it is for their benefit 
rather than for that of the Legislature that a propor state- 
ment is desirable. Tf Mr. Pell could ensuro the compul- 
sory presentation of local accounts in the same form, so 
that the ratepayers in every district would bo able to de- ^ 
toct instantly what difference there is between their 
budgot ami tho budget of some other district which is 
known to lay out its money to advantage, he would at least 
make economy possible. At present it hardly is possible. 
Each local authority keeps its accounts as it likes, and 
consequently thero is no opportunity for comparing one 
with another. Tho only people whom it is of much use 
to impress with tho importance of saving money are the 
people with whom it rests whether to save or to spend it. 

If a body of ratepayers choose to bo extravagant it is not 
easy to say how thej^aro to be prevented. But they may 
bo made to bo extravagant with their eyes open instead of 
with their eyes shut, and that is in itself a change whioh 
is worth something. 

The growth of local indebtedness, which was the real 
burden of Mr. Pell’s speech, is fast becoming a var y 
serious matter. Local authorities all over tho country are 
tasting to tho full the sweets of borrowing money. In 
Juno 1874 they owed 84,000,000?. In March 1879, not 
quite five years later, they owod i28,ooo,oooZ. They now 
owe 150,000,000^., and their indebtedness is increasing at 
tho rate of 10,000,000/. a year. It cannot bo donied that - 
those aro somewhat alarming figures. If they continue to 
reproduce themselves in the same fashion, in fifty years a 
local debt will havo been created equal in magnitude to 
tho Imperial Debt. in that case, what will be the 
security for its repayment? Mr. Pell says that the 
National Debt will not lmvo to be paid off “ more im- 
“ perativoly and necessarily *’ than these local loans. If 
this moans that theso local loans havo behind them an 
implied Imperial guarantee — that if Birmingham, for 
example, were to repudiate its obligations, or Manchester 
wore to find that tho rateable property of the city was 
declining in value under tlio weight of the municipal 
obligations, so that every year there were groater burdexy? 
to bo borne and loss strength to bear them, tli# 
Legislature would have to onforco payment in the 
one case and to take it upon itself in the other — it* 
is plain that Parliament ought to have something to say 
to these debts at tho time when they are contracted as 
well as at the time whon they will havo to be paid off. It 
is true that the majority of the local loans are effected for 
fixed periods, that the money is borrowed from the 
Government, and the repayment of principal and interest 
is spread over a certaiu number of years. This is not the 
case, however, with all loans. One municipal body, Mr. 
Pell says, has borrowed a million of money in perpetuity, 
and, now that local authorities are very properly enabled * 
to raise money in the open market, it*ia quite possible that 
they may find tho terminable form of loan the less con- 
venient of tho two. Nor are these terminable loans 
without their inconveniences. Tho only just theory on 
which a terminable loan can be based is that the obliga- 
tion of repayment should fall on those who have actually 
profited by tho loan. The money has been borrowed for 
specific improvements, and it is fair enough that the cost 
of making those improvements should be shared by all the 
persons who will be the better for their being made. Bat, 
according to Mr. Pell, this simple rule is not consistently 
observed. The longer the time over whioh the repay- 
ment is distributed, tho pleasanter tho process becomes 
for those by whom the loan is raised, and the more 
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LOCAL INDEBTEDNESS. 


T HE short debate on Mr. Pell’s motion to associate 
with the Budget a Ministerial statement of local 
taxation and finance was more interesting’ than might be 
supposed from # the subject. The motion itself was Riga- 





emj IWs to indfiee the ratepayers* assent to it. A looal 
authority {^consequently under a strong inducement to make 
the period of repayment outlast the duration of the im- 
provements. Mr. Pell mentions a oase in which certain 
boilers that have already been repaired, and are, there- 
fore, on the high road to being worn oat, have been paid 
for out of money borrowed for sixty years. In other 
words, tho ratepayers will have to go on paying for the 
boilers used by thoir predecessors perhaps forty years after 
these boilers have been sold as old iron. It is hard to 
imagine a greater temptation to repudiation than is thus 
supplied. Parliament can, if it chooses, do something to 
check this practice. In the groat majority of cases money 
borrowed on theso terms is lent by tho Government, and 
Parliament can at least say for how long a period this 
money shall be lent, and what part of the principal shall be 
repaid each year. - 

Mr. Gladstone is seldom blind to tho evils of reckless 
borrowing, and on Tuesday ho showed himself justly 
impressed by the reoent increase in local indebtedness. It 
is formidable, he said, both as indicating a vast increase in 
the scale of local expenditure, and as constituting a new 
and serious drain upon the credit of tho nation. It is 
true, no doubt, that as regards increase of expenditure 
local authorities aro not always freo agents. Much of the 
money spent in recent years has been noeded to effect 
sanitary improvements ordered by tho Local Government 
Board, or to pay for tho inspection and control which 
Parliament hns compelled local authorities to exerciso. 
In so far as increased local outlay is due to these causes it 
onght to imply a real economy in tho long run. Still, 
even outlay which possesses this recommendation should 
be sharply looked after. Tho taste for spending money 
is a growing one, and a local authority which has been 
forced to borrow for an object in which it is not much 
interested may bo tempted to go on borrowing for 
objects in which it is more interested. It was 
admitted in the course of tlig debate that local self, 
government tended to dovolope “ great diversity of views 
“ among local authorities,” which we take to be a compli- 
mentary way of putting tlie fact that, when local authorities 
are allowed to follow their own devices, some are extra- 
vagant and sorno economical. If this extravagance only 
Affected those who are directly or indirectly responsible 
.for it, we should entirely agree with tho speaker, that this 
state of things. is mueh to bo preferred to centralization. 
,But when it affects posterity still more, it may be well to 
... check it, evou at the cost of Homo limitation of local in- 
. dependence. Prom this point of view it i 9 clearly a gain 
that Corporations should borrow in the open market rather 
than from tho Government. It will, aB Mr. Gladstone 
said, u oonfor a much stronger sense of responsibility, and 
“ secure a much oloser attention than would be the case 
“ under the slippery and perilous idea that they could go to 
“ a central - source to borrow and draw upon the nation.” 
The experience of the colonies shows that even when great 
com inanities come into tho open market they must expect 
to have the history and prospects of their administration 
closely scrutinized, and that the terms on which they aro 
able to borrow will vary with the conclusions formed by 
the lenders upon these points. When local authorities at 
home are subjected to the same ordeal they maytcxpecl 
to hear some useful truths, whereas, when they have 
« merely to Bend in their request to a Government 
office, no distinction is made between tho degrees in 
which the several applicants possess the characteristics 
which go to make solvency. In tho open market 
they will find that, though the taste for borrowing 
increases with its indulgence, the willingness to lend 
on easy terms is less expansive, and that a local autho- 
rity may have some difficulty in raising money which 
it really wants when tho best position it can offer tho 
lender is that of tenth or twentieth mortgagee. 


FRANCE. 

T HE recont action of France in Tunis will bo conve- 
nient to historians, as enabling them to keep firm hold 
, c f the foot that in May 1881 M. Ferry’s Cabinet was still 
living. Bat for tlie accidental help thus given, it would 
have been hard for tbom not to believe that, though no 
record had been kept of the fact, it had rctirod from office 
«ome time in ’the first half of the month. There has 
never, probably, been a case of such complete self-effaco- 


I ment on the part of a Ministry as that displayed ty 
M. Ferry and his colleagues in reference to the rival 
Scrutiny . A. Ministry exists, amongst other reasons, for ^ 
the pnrpose of guiding the action of the Legislature ' to * 
which it is responsible. So long as it is in acoord with 
the majority, or is hopeful that it will shortly become so, 
it holds its plaoe. So soon as it is dearly not in accord 
with the majority, and not immediately likely to become sot 
it makes way for a more fortunate successor. When the mem* 
bers of the Cabinet are dividod upon a question upon which 
the Legislature has to pronounce, those who differ from the 
Prime Minister give up either their opinions or their 
places. If the seceding section is strong enough to make 
it impossible for the Prime Minister to carry on the 
Government without them, ho himself makes his choice 
between the same alternatives. For every incident in the 
process there are abundant precedents. M. Ferry might 
have imposed his views about the Scrutina on his dissident 
colleagues or allowed his dissident col leagues to impose 
theirs upon him. He might have advised the President 
to accept thoir resignations, and have filled up the 
vacancies in his Cabinet with Ministers of the same 
opinion ob himself, or he might have convinced the Presi- 
dent that the atrougth of the party lay with his dissi- 
dent, and that it would bo bettor to find a new Prime 
Minister who would have a surer hold on the Chamber. 

M. Ferry, however, had a soul abovo mere servilo imitation. 
*Ho is of the stuff that makes precedents rather than 
follows them, aud bo has certainly succeeded in being 
original. Among all tho things that have been said of 
the Scrutin de list a and tho He rutin d' arrondisaement no 
one — at all events no Frenchman — has over said that the 
difference between thorn is unimportant. There ax*e those 
who think that the Scrutin d' arrondissement has been 
highly injurious to the political character of the Chamber; * 
there aro thoso who thiuk that it is the only adequate 
security for a fair representation of the country. There are 
those who think that the Scrutin dc liste will give a bare 
majority the absolute control of affairs ; there are those 
who think that it will have so moderating an influence 
upon tho selection of candidates that minorities will have 
more real if less apparent power than they have had under 
the existing systom. But there are none who think that 
tho substitution of one Scrutin for another will have no effect 
at all, or that tho advantages and disadvantages of the 
Change exactly balance ono another. If anybody were of 
this opinion, it would be permissible to suppose that 
M. Ferry shared in it, and consequently that he was 
unable to summon up any dogreo of interest in the issue 
which has been so long before the country. As it is, we 
are forced to accept M. Ferry’s own account of the 
matter, and to hold that ho has not taken a side in the 
controversy becauso it is ono which greatly divides the 
Republican parly. A Minister has often made this a 
reason for leaving a particular question open when forming 
his Cabinet ; but M. Ferry is the first Minister who 
has allowed it to influence him when forming his 
own opinion. If the substitution of the Scrutin de Hate 
for the Scrutin d' arrondissement will be either decid- 
edly beneficial or decidedly injurious — and that it will 
be one or other all Frenchmen seem satisfied— it is 
unusual for a Prime Minister to make the existence of 
a nearly equal division in the majority which placed him 
in office au excuse for remaining Bilent when the question • 
whether the substitution shall bo effected comes before tho 
Legislature. Ho himself is of one opinion or the othor ; 
he thinks, that is to say, that tho change will do consider- 
able harm or considerable good. His intervention in the 
coutest may possibly determine which side shall win ; in 
the present iustance, tho narrowness of the division Bhows< 
conclusively that if M. Ferry bad thrown the weight of 
tho Government on the side of the Scrutin d'arrondisse • 
ment M. Gamdetta would have been dofeated, while, sup- 
posing him to have boon on the same side as M. Gambktta, 
it would have made the victory oertain beforehand. If 
tlie President of the Chamber was freo to bring all 
his inflaonce to boar upon tho action of the deputies, why 
should not a similar liberty havo boon extended to the 
Frimo Minister ? M. Ferry can owe no duties to the 
lie publican party which are not equally Owing by M. 
Gamdetta. The obligation of remaining neutral when the 
party is not of ono mind was never heard of nntil M, 
Ferry voluntarily imposed it upon himself. . ' 

It is not Ministers only that will have to bear the discredit 
of the manner in which this question has bepn determined. 






The Chamber of Deputies has equally little reason to feel 
satisfied with what has, taken place. M. Gamb^tta’s allu- 
sion, to a plebiscite may have bad no special meaning, 
though it seems to have been read in Paris as an olive- 
branch held out to the Bonapartists. Bat the smallness 
of the majority, taken in conjunction with the completeness 
of the victory, is very significant of the advance which 
France has made towards the recognition of what Ameri- 
cans call tho One-Man Power. Though the motion to 
take the clauses into consideration was carried by only 
eight votes, it was universally felt that the question was 
decided. If the minority bad been possessed of uny pluck 
they would have seen in the smallness of the majority an 
ample reason for prolonging their resistance. Tho dis- 
placement of four members would have made tho numbers 
equal ; and, if this had been effected on tho principal 
clause of the Bill, the victors and the vanquished would 
have changod places, and the next election would liuvo 
taken place by arrondissements instead of by departments. 
The division of opinion in the Chamber probably repre- 
sents very fairly the attitude of tho country. The 
electors, equally with the deputies, are halting be- 
tween two opinions. In these circumstances, it is gene- 
rally and rightly held that it iB best to make no chan go 
until the feeling in favour of making one lias become 
more decided. It is not putting forward any exaggerated 
claim on behalf of the status quo to plead that it should 
not be upset until it has been ascertained boyoml question 
that the oonntry wishes to upset it. In tbo present case 
there was a special and powerful reason in favour of 
leaving things as they were. A general election will be 
held in the autumn, so that if the Bill had been thrown 
out the constituencies would have had an early oppor- 
tunity of making their wishes known. The elections 
might for the first time have been made to turn on a 
question of home administration; and if there be really 
any decidod balanco of feeling among the electors in 
favour of the He rutin Jc list e, tho Hcrutin d'u rruud 
ment would bavo been unmistakably condemned. Only 
one reason could bo given against thus delaying tbo 
definitive decision, but that one reason was more than 
adequate to the work it. had to do. M. Gamuktta 
wished it. The knowledge of this fact reduced tho 
Cabinet to silence, and rnado ilio Chamber treat wliat 
in faot was scarcoly moro than a drawn battle ns a 
final and decisive success. It may be that in thus 
allowing the will of a single politician to govern tbo 
aetion of the Chamber the deputies were doing the bidding 
of their constituents, and that, though the electors are 
equally indifferent to tho H 'em tin (le lisle and the He rutin 
d' arrondissement when considered on their merits, they are 
thoroughly determined that tho He rut in. which M. Gam- 
betta prefers shall be the Herat in by which tho votes 
shall be taken. Even this, however, does not. excuse the 
course taken by the Chamber. A Legislature owes some- 
thing to itself as well as to its constituents, and it has no 
business to givo up its own opinion at tho bidding of a 
single man, until tho wish of tho electorate that it should do 
so has been plainly declared. Tho French Chamber has 
behaved much as the English House of Commons would 
have behavod if, without waiting for a General Election, 
it had passed a vote of want of confidence in the luto 
Government upon a mere bolief that tho feeling of tho 
tountry had changed. 

The almost Royal progress which M. Gambftta is 
making in tho South comes as a significant commentary 
upon the vote of last week. It is ouly fitting that tho 
coming Dictator should show himself to those who are 
shortly to bo his subjects. That his subjects are eager to 
have him for their sovereign there can bo no question. 
Even if the enthusiasm be in part due to the conviction 
that the balloon must mount beforo it can descend, it is 
for the time perfectly unanimous. The shrewd oppor- 
tunist who welcomed M. Gamuetta as tho “Candidate of 
44 France " showed that he had at least read tho true 
significance of the Scrutin de liste. 


LUNACY LAW AMENDMENT. 

M R. DILLWYN was plainly right in pressing his 
Lunacy Law Amendment Bill to a second reading. 
Mr. Courtney’s speech showed that he bad not allowed 
his mind to dwell on the provisions of the existing law. 
If he had done bo, he could hardly have made the gene- 


rous offer that the Government would take up the sdbject 
at a more convenient season. The suspicion of ma^poss 
is one that no man cares to attruot to himself, . and the 
consequence of this indisposition is that oases in whioh 
tho law is abused very rarely come before the world. Mr. 
Courtney asked the House to comfort itself with the 
reflection that 44 investigations into co6os of lunacy must 
11 always be subject to the hazard of mischance." But the # 
contention of the advocates of Lunacy Law Reform is 
that nothing worth speaking of is done to guard against 
the 44 hazard of mischance." Mr. Courtney Bpcaks as 
though every conceivable precaution were takon to ensure 
that no one shall bo confined as a lunatio who is not 
a proper subject of x*cstraint. If this were so, he would 
have a right to remind us that, with all these precautions, 
injustice will sometimes be done. Even sano persons are 
not absolutely safe against false imprisonment, and lunatics 
can hardly hope to stand in a bettor position. As a matter 
ol* fact, however, tho precautions taken nro of the most 
trifling kind. They do not require any display of inge- 
nuity to ovade them. Any one can sigu an order autho- 
rizing tho keeper of a lunatic asylum to soizo and detain 
an alleged lunatic, and two practising physicians, sur- 
geons, or apothecaries can givo the certificates which are 
required to make tho order valid. There is nothing in the 
nnturo of a judicial investigation. Tho oflicors of tho law 
arc not even appealed to, except possibly to help the keeper 
of tho asylum to effect a capture. Thero is nothing like 
this in uny other department of English lifo. We aro jealous 
of personal liberty in every case except the one in which 
there is most cause for jealousy. 

A charge of lunacy is the most paralysing of all imputa- 
tions’. Nothing so completely unfits a man for helping 
himself judiciously ; nothing so certainly deprives him of 
tho help of others. Even the indignation with which the 
accusation is received may help to sustain it. None aro 
so mad as those who think themselves sane, and with this 
cheerful maxim the bystanders dismiss any uppo&l for 
help and go about their business. When onco the victim 
is locked up in the asylum his chance of imznodiato re- 
lease is a poor one. Even if bo were certain of being 
released in tho end, it would be no trifling matter to bo 
imprisoned as a madman without any just reason. But 
tho cases in which this is likely to happen are precisely 
those in which tlio treatment is likely in the long run 
to supply its own justification. A man is seldom seized 
as a lunatic uule&s there is somo tendency towards mad- 
ness in bis constitution. Tho experiment would be too 
dangerous, nor will it often suggest itself as one deserving 
of trial. It is the borderland between madness and sanity 
that supplies the cases in which tho Lunacy Laws are most 
capublo of being abused. Imprisonmout as a lunatic is 
the most likely thing in the world to make men lunatics 
if they have Die slightest predisposition to madness any- 
where about them. They know perhaps that they have a 
constitutional or hereditary tendency towards brain disease, 
and the possibility of its becoming devolopod has perhaps 
been constantly present to them us a horror that the 
future inay have in its keeping. When a man of this 
temperament finds himself in a lunatic asylum it is 
scarcely possible that the disease should not become active, 
lie is prepared to doubt bis own sanity, and before he 
has been many days in confinement he feels, and feels 
truly, that bis doubt Las become a certainty, and 
that he is, after all, in his right place. Yet if he had not 
been placed in the asylum in tho first instance, ho might 
never liuvo become a lunatic. His brain would have re- 
mained delicate aud excitable ; but the boundary which 
divides sanity from madness would never have been crossed. 
There is no need, in cases of this kind, to assume that the 
motive which led to his imprisonment was & vicious one. 
His relations or friends may have honostly thought that 
ho would bo hotter looked after in confinement, and may 
have only meant to restrain him for his own good. Bat 
the law ought not to lend itself to violations of personal 
liberty which have no bettor justification than a vague 
impression that So-and-so is hardly fit to take care of 
himself. ‘ There ought to be sumo plain evidence that re- 
straint is necessary before it is allowed to be imposed; 
and this evidence ought in all cases to bo tendered by. 
impartial witnesses and weighed by an impartial 
judge. What is the provision made by the exist- 
ing law for securing these two ends Y The im- 
partial witnesses are two doctors picked out by the 
man who wishes to put the alleged lunatic in confinement. 
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Tho impartial jud^b is tlie uattti who Wishes to put the 
alleged lunatic in confinement, 

Mr. Dillwtn’s Bill effects a considerable improvement 
in this respect, lie proposes that the order of detention 
shall be made by a Justice of the Peace upon the tostimony 
of two medical men, one of whom shall be the medical 
officer of the district. Mr. Coubtney objects to this that, 
us the magistrate would not bo required to sec the patient, 
u there would be the appearance of' an examination wifch- 
41 out the reality.** It may bo answered, however, that 
the notion of the magistrates must always be determined 
by the evidenco given by tho experts. A Justice of tho 
Peace is no more qualified than any othor layman to 
pronounce whether an alleged lunatic may or may not 
be properly left at largo. Tho advantage of Mr. Pillyvyn’s 
proposal is that it makes tho order of detention come 
from a man who will have no wish to semd tho alleged 
lunatic into confinement, except such as may bo called into 
boiog by reading the cvidoace, and that it provides that 
one at least of tho witnesses by whose testimony the 
magistrate is to be guided shall presumably have no 
interest in tho result. Whether the medical officer of tho 
distriot is a proper person as such to bo referred to in 
these cases is another qnostion. But the defenders of 
the existing law cannot challenge his competency, inas- 
much os at present any practising physician, surgeon, or 
apothecary whatever is held to bo an export in lunacy. 

Mr. Dillwyn farther proposes that any Judge in Chambers, 

County Court Judge, or Stipendiary Magistrate may 
direct two medical irion to report on tho mental state 
of any inmate of a lunatic asylum, and that, if 
they pronounco him sane, ho shall bo discharged within 
ten days. It .is not very cl ea^ how the Judge in Cham- 
bers, County Court Judge, or Stipendiary Magistrate 
is to bo informed that thero is an alleged lunatic confined 
in such and such an asylum into whoso mental state an 
inquiry ouffht to be instituted. Of course, "wherever the 
alleged lunatic has any lnends who are convinced of bw J raontion3 ft tribti of « Albaui,” who were among those he enSme^ 
sanity, they will tako care to put one ot these authorities 1 rates ns dwelling north of tho Brigantos; and some recent writers 
t*.,* rn,. if .a »»wf. ricKAntinl fn i uot hesitated to identify them with the inhabitants of what 


hears has historical associations very different fjrom those which 
he is likely to add to it ; but it has a certain rietufesquenea^ #9 to 
speak, ana as it has not been borne by. itself m these kipgctoins for 
more than two hundred and fifty years, whatever lustre Frinoe 
Leopold may be destined to reflect upon it will be his alou*,- 
B ukes were unknown in Scotland previous to the year 1398, 
when, upon the occasion of a meeting between John of flaunt^ Dqfe 
of Lancaster, and the Scots lords, to arrange terms of peacp, some 
question of precedence seems, according to the suggestion of Douglas, 
to have arisen. Robert Stuart, Earl of Fife, was at this time 
virtually governor of the nortbom kingdom. His father: Bang 
Robert II., was stricken in years; his elder brother, the Earl of Oarrick, 
was in ill health. Tho English prince bore the ducal tide, end set a 
fashion for Scotland which was immediately followed. The ^ 
hereditary prince, whose position had so far been suffloaantlyUius- 
trated by bis bearing the old title of Robert Bruce, was now made 
Duke of Rothesay, in the Idle of Bute ; while the Regent as if to 
dignify bis own position to the utmost, was not content to be 
styled duke of a single town, or even of a county, but chose a 
name which, however obscurely, should denote nothing less than 
tho whole of what we know as the Highlands of Scotland. Such 
seems to be the moaning of the name of Albany. # Mr. Skene has 
used the word as signifying Celtic Scotland. It is to be found, 
slightly disguised, as a name for the whole »land in various 
classical authors. There is no essential difference between it and 
Albion, which occurs in Aristotle. It has often been asserted that 
the word is an allusion to the white cliffs of our southern shores 
ns they gleam across the Channel, while it has also been derived 
from the same root as Alb or Alp, a height. Shakspeare has 
made good use of the title in King Lear, the plot df which is found 
iu many of the old romancing chroniclers, who were particularly in 
fashion when tho House of Stuart ascended the English throne. 
According to them, tbo first Duke of Albany was named Magland, 
ftmh marrying GoppxiLjana «of Hie co-heirs of Lear, or Llyr, had 
a son Alorgtln, "who gave his name to a Welsh county. When 
File chose Albany for his dukedom, the meaning of the name had 
gradually shrunk. Long before his day tbo Irish historians 
apply Alba to Scotland ; yet the other form of the name, Albion, 
occurs in a English charter as late ns the beginning of the eleventh 
century ; and it is possible that Ethelred, when he styled himself 
41 monnrehus totius Albionis,” intended to denote that the whole 
of Great Britain was under his power. Ptolemy, the geographer, 


in motion. But the cases for which it is most essential to 
mako provision are those in which thero are no friends 
holding this conviction. Mr. Diuavyn’s Bill enables those 
who have allies outside to profit by their aid, but it does 
not touch tho case of thoso who have no allies outside. 
What is really needed— so long as private asylums uro 
allowed to exist — is that every alleged InmiLic confined in 
thorn shall bo personally examined, at reasonably short 
intervals, by a competent Medical Inspector, who shall 
in each case mako an order, cither for tho discharge or 
for the continued confinement of tho patient., accord- 
ing to tbo opinion he has formed of his mental state 
at the time. This Medical Inspector should bo an officer 
of the Government, and so be abovo any possibility of being 
influenced either by the proprietor of tho asylum or by tbo 
friends of tlio patient. If to this were added a now defini- 
tion of the oanse that justifies restraint in cases of luuacy 
— a definition which should mako it plain that the reason 
for imprisoning a lunatic is in kind identical with tho 
reason for imprisoning a criminal, and that it only arises 
when tho ' lunatic is dangerous to himself and to other 
people — tho Lunacy Laws would no longer minister to any 
gross violations of justice and personal freedom. Mr. 
DlLLWYfi’s Bill might usefully bo amended in these direc- 
tions, but, even as it is, it constitutes a real improvement 
upon the existing methods of dealing with lunatics. As 
such itdosorves that a strenuous effort should bo mado to 
get it passod spoedily. 


THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 


T HE news that Her Majesty bos been pleased to confer the 
dignity of a peer upon Prince Leopold will ho received with 
nnmixtsd satisfaction. That His Royal lligb ness nlono among 
the sons of the Queen should have no seat in Parliament has 
always seemed strange, especially as ou several occasions he has 
givou evidence of mental power and social tact far abovo the 
average. The l)nke of Albany has sustained with success such 
duties as are involved in chairmanships^ and the laying of 
foundation stones which fall so ofton to* the share of princes, 

« | has proved himself an able speaker on many subjects. That 
should have a seat in the House of Lords, though it adds 
n o th ing to his precedence, may give him opportunities for enforcing 
the views of culture which he is understood to have at heart ; 
sad there can be no doubt that, young as he is, the opinions he has 
ao far expressed have justified the confidence and hope with 
which, in many circles, his future carucr is regarded. The title he 


is now called Breadalbnne. Be this as it may, there seems little 
reason to doubt that when the Regent assumed tho title of Duke 
of Albany at Scone, in 1398, the name signified to him and to his 
contemporaries that part of Scotland which lies north of the Firths 
of Clyde and Forth. lie had no idea of becoming a duke in 
purtibux, Albany was a place, not merely a name, and we cannot 
but conclude that its revival implies more thau au accidental re- 
ference to tho Highlands. 

it is easier to localize Albany than Olarenco, the second title to 
which Princo Leopold has been gazetted. Tho first Duke of Cla- 
rence wua Lionel of Antwerp, one of the sons of Edward III., 
who lmd married the heiress of tho Earls of Clare ; but the con- 
nexion of Clarence and Clare lias not been very completely made 
out. Of modern Clarences there are many in tho Now World 
and the colonies ; and it is a coincidence that the sons of the 
Princo of Wales should at this very time bo visiting An Albany, 
tho seaport of that liarno in the rornote colony of Western 
Australia. The oldest town, with ono exception, in the United 
States is tho capital of tho great State of New York, and both 
nra called after James II., who at the time England acquired 
the Dutch territory in North America was Dulte of York and 
Albany. Ho was not the only unfortunate inheritor of the 
title. During tho first few years after its assumption by Robert 
Stuart tho course of its descent was by no means smooth. He, it 
is true, died peacefully in 1419; but his son and successor was 
the Regent, Murdoch Stuart, who, on the return of James I. from 
his long captivity in England, was put to death for his mal- 
administration of the affairs of the kingdom during the King's 
absence. The Stuarts were nover remarkable for their gratitude 
to those who liAd served them, and it may be a question how fax 
Murdoch deserved his fate. Charles I., himself sometime Duke oi 
Albany, sacrificed Wentworth very much as his ancestor had 
sacrificed Murdoch. One feels less pity for his two sons, who 
suffered with him, if it is true that the unpopularity of his 
government was greatly duo to their excesses. No visitor to Stirling 
Castle omits to see the mound on which the three were be- 
headed immediately after their condemnation on the 24th May, 1435, 
four hundred and fifty-six years to a day before the birthday 
gazette of this week. The next Duke of Albany was unfortunate 
111 another way. The Stuarts soera to have had a liability above 
that of other men to meet strange forms of death. Only one King 
of Scotland of the name, James V., died in his bed, and he of a 
broken heart. Alexander, Duke of Albany, was killed at Paris 
in a tournament. His son John, a Frenchman in all but name, 
was for eightyoars tbo unpopular guardian of James V., and, after 
his flight to France, lived at his ch&teau in Auvergne,, where he 
had married the heiress of the Db la Tours. The Duchess, who 
cannot have been ten years old at the time of the marriage, died 
childless, as did her husband, and the dukedom became once mqi^r 
extinct. We know the next Duke by a different name. Nina ' 
days before his marriage, Henry, Lord Daraley, was made Duke 
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He has, however, duties outside those walls which are in the 
long run of even greater importance, and it was in the discharge of 
tho^e duties that Mr. Adam specially shone. A Whip has to take 
all the constituencies of the kingdom, and, what is more, all the 
candidates of tho kingdom, to be his province— a province of ter- 
rible breadth, lie ought to keep an eye on the progress of local 
sentiment,' as furnished to him by the local party agents, to stimu- 
late organization, &c. &c. But his very hardest duty, perhaps, is 
with the candidates. Every one who has studied the last election 
knows (to speak without olfence) how very badly this part of the 
duty was performed on one side, and how excellent ly it was per- 
formed on the other. The Conservatives loft seat after seat un- 
contested, or brought up woak candidates At the last moment. The 
Liberals had their candidate for every borough and county, and in 
most cases had him ready and before tbe constituency for some 
, time previously. No doubt under the special circumstances of the 
time tbe task of the Liberal Whip was easier than that of the 
Conservative. Both tho classes from which popular Conservative 
candidates are for the moAt part recruited-— country gentlemen and 
rich manufacturers — had been impoverished almost hopelessly by 
years of bad harvests and bad trade. The average Conserva- 
tive constituency — on tho whole, perhaps rather to its credit — is 
indocile to the carpet-bagger, the casual person who is sent down 
by the party wire-pullers. It is much more tractable thau a 
Liberal constituency when it has once elected a man, but is much 
more fastidious before he is elected. This very peculiarity, how- 
-ever, which might seem to facilitate the labours of a Liberal Whip, 
really makes them more complicated. Ho is troubled, as Lord 
Rosebery confessed at the Cupar gathering, with that ingenuous- 
ness which distinguishes the true sportsman, by an embarrassment 
of riches. There are hundreds of unsuccessful Professors who wish 
to find a new audience in Parliament ; of rising lawyers who bavo 
decided that the traditional Conservatism of the Bar is a mistake ; 
of minor municipal magnates of the great cities who, being not 
quite good enough for those cities, may be foisted on minor towns ; 
of young men of wealth or position who, having been— as tho 
phrase goes — “ kept straight ” with grout difficulty, and prevented 
from avowing Toryism, aro just the persons for out-of-the-way 
boroughs or dubious counties. The task of selection among these 
is A task of terribio difficulty. Tho coolest of heads, tbe widest 
of information, the most dexterous tact are required, to avoid 
'the rock on which Liberal general elections so often split — 
the rock of a plurality of candidates and of divided allegiance. 
It may be questioned whether in all party history an election 
was so perfectly engineered ns that of 1880. Its exact history 
we shall never know. Mr. Ellice the elder is said to have taken 
with him to the grave the secret of tho winning of the Whig 
members and patrons *to tiie Reform Bill of 1831 ; Mr. Adam has 
taken with him to the same rich repository the secret of a revolu- 
■ tion, hardly more surprising, which took place fifty years later. 
It is perhaps a legitimate feather in tbe cap of English political 
1 life that both parties vie with each other in doing honour to tho 
skilful player whoso play was os fatal to one as it was advanta- 
geous to* the other. 


THE CUUIOS1TIES OF GAMES. 

I T is singular that in a country so fond of games as England, thore 
has been since Strutt no really good history of our favourito 

S astimoB. Even cricket has not had the learning and perseverance 
e voted to its rocords which Mr. J ulian Marshall has given to tennis. 
Golf has only received detached tributes, iu prose and verso, like 
those edited by Mr. Nelson. Perhaps the future historian of cricket is 
'Oven now wakening to a consciousness of his mission in the land of 
Spofforth, where the game appeal’s to flourish even more than in 
England. If wo may judge from a casual remark in Mr. Dawsons 
recently published Australian Aborigines (Melbourne : Robertson), 
success in football is oven thought to qualify a man for a seat in 
the Colonial Legislature. And yet we have no history of football, 
a theme which may bo recommended to Mr. Thomas Hughes, 
whose Tom Brown was an “ epoch-making ” work in the propa- 
ganda of the game. Meanwhile Mr. Macgregor has published a 
gossiping and readable little book on gamcB ( Pastime s and Players . 
Chatto and Windus) which we propose to use as, to bo candid, an 
excuse for talking ** shop ” about British arausoiueuts. 

Mr. Macgregor naturally and properly begins with cricket. Tie 
is doubtless correct in thinking that many and even heathen 
peoples have had the scattered elements of cricket, just as the 
lowest savages possess in their scattered superstitions the small 
change I J XT . .. *.! «•. n n F \>nll < n 4 Ua OilxraaAw lb 
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form of racquets which may be played by ladies. All games in 
whioh runs are made off bowling are of the nature of cricket, 
whether the ball be thrown at the runner, as in rounders, or at 
tiie wicket. Yet base-ball, so popular iu Atnerica, is ojply a 
second-rate development of germs which have grown up on 
English soil into the perfect and typical form of cricket. Mr. 
Macgregor is inclined to go back to 1300 a.d., and to the “ ward- 
robe account ” of Edward I. for the game of “ oroag,” in which 
the Prince, afterwards Edward II., was on adept. lie says there 
is no other game “to which the name ‘ creag ’ can apply 0 ; but it 
has diablemsnt ckangS en route, as the French philologist observed, 
if it has become “ cricket.” Besides, we know nothing of the 



rules of creag. We might as well go bade to . mythical 
agep, when G argon tua played La O'osss, whioh the English 
translator calls “cricket.” In a MS. of 1346, “The Romance 
of the Good King Alexander,” “we have a batsman, 4 
bowler, and four fielders, who are all monks . 11 The bat is 
slightly curved, as it was till tbe end of the last century, 
and must have been adapted for slogging in the fearless old 
fashion. There are no stumps j but even in the picture exhibited 
lately at Burlington House only two stumps were used, end 
these very low and wide apart Bowling must chiefly have been 
full-pitched, for a good length-ball would have risen above the 
bail. We see no resemblance between the game of “ oat and dog ” 
ployed by “ Donald Macdonald, the Highland rogue,” and cricket/ 

“ Cat and dog,” or at all events “ cat,” was the game which 
Bunyan was busy with at the moment of his conversion. The 
earliest discovered mention of cricket, by name, is in certain legal 
proceedings in 1593. John Parvish had enclosed a piece of 
common ground, on which crickett had long been played. In 
1650 Bishop Ken “ is found for the first time attempting to wield 
a cricket-bat” at Winchester. In tho eighteenth century, in 
Walpole's timo and Mann's, cricket became an instrument of 
gambling. Matches were mado for 500/., and, natuially, were 
often sold by the players. Bookmakers were as busy on 
cricket grounds as on races. Fortunately, though the Boat- 
race has got into the “ books ” of speculators, cricket has 
escaped from tbe taint of gambling. Tbflre are no quota- 
tions publicly made even on the University match, though 
we are advised that they will do wisely who accept five to 
two on Cambridge at the present moment. It does, indeed, seem 
scarcely possible that; tho three great brethren can go on averaging 
about a hundred runs an innings in every match. There must be 
a day when they are not on their day, and that day may shine on 
tho Universities at Lord’s. But this is a digression. The Court 
of King s Bench, in 1748, decided that cricket was “ a very manly 
mime, nut bad in itself, but only in the ill use made of it by 
betting more than ten pounds on it.” Therefore, there con bo no 
harm in taking the odds in fivers. The original Lord, like most 
great men, was a Scotchman, and had apparently been " “ out ” in 
the Forty-five. “ Thomas Lord, a ground bowler of the White 
Conduit Club, had loft Scotland on account of bis Jacobite predi- 
lection.” lie flourished in London, and became the eponymous 
hero of Lord’s, which originally occupied the site of Dorset 
Square. If M. Souvestre is right in thinking football a solar 
emblem, and that game a relic of sun-worship, there is no 
reason why some other inquirer should not see in Lord a solar 
hero. But just at present there seem to bo some historical 
difficulties in the way of this explanation. 

Cricket is apparently tbe only game in which Gentlemen have 
fairly vanquished Players. In 1837 Plaj'ers had such an advantage 
that they wore invited to defend four stumps thirty-six inches by 
twelve, while the wickets of the Gentlemen were but twenty-seven 
by eight. Yet the Tlayers won in an innings. Mr. W. G. Grace 
changed the fortune of tho |arae, and probably, even without the 
Graces, an Eleven of amateurs could bo brought together who 
would beat the professionals. The match dates from 1798. The 
most interesting Eton and Harrow match, historically, was that 
in which Byron and yhakspoare bowled for Harrow, but bowled in 
vain ( 1 805). A writer in a contemporary quoted by Mr. Macgregor 
deduces from Byron’s place in the Eleven aDd his doings as a 
bowler — “ he clean bowled Kayo” — that he cannot have been so lame 
as Mr. Trelawney and others 'declare. And this old score seems 
good historical evidence. Wo do not know that any other poet 
has been very useful in the Hold. Shelley’s athletic performances 
wore confined to ono fight with a smaller boy, in which the 
bard, though he began with a knock-down blow, and quoted Ilomer 
between tho rounds, was ultimately defeated, and fled away, like 
Hector. Mr. Matthew Arnold admits that lie feels all the emo- 
tions of a barbarian when he gets a gun or a fishing-rod into bis 
hands. But Mr. Arnold's has nevor been the “ song of willow.” 
Among cricketing curiosities, Mr. Macgregor montious the failure 
of the Second Royal Surrey Militia to get a single run in their 
first innings Against Earl Winter ton’s club. “Fuller Piloh once 
bowled out eight of his antagonists for nothing.” Mr. Fraser, 
playing for Merton against Trinity, once took seven wickets (one 
of which he broke) for o. A singular thing happened ioet week 
in Scotland when the Edinburgh Acadomy was playing the Grange 
Club, And the school wicket-keeper stumped three men off three 
successive balls of Mr. Hay Brown. But the most decisive of 
bowling feats have been performed in tbe University mateh. No 
ono has forgotten “ Cobden’s year,” when Oxford had three rune 
to get, and Mr. Oobden bowled tbe three lost wickets in 
three consecutive balls. Lost year the first Cambridge bowler 
also took three wickets in the three first belle of an over; 
but the last man, escaping by a kind of minds, revenged 
his companions by vigorous hitting. “ Ridley’s year ” wee 
even more remarkable than Cobden's, for the Cambridge num was 
a very fast bowler, whereas Mr. Ridley got his three wickets with 
slows. Mr. Macgregor speaks of the Parses and Maori plaven aa 
examples of outlandish cricketers. The Murri play very well ; and 
when Mr. Moseley tried to bribe them to leatp the game, in the 
interests of Bcience,and to shoot ornithorhynohqses, they soornfully 
refused his un-English bribes. It Is a deeply affecting fiset thaW~* 
the cannibals of the New Hebrides are cricketers, A dub was * v 
formed by some English settlers in New Caledonia, but the dis- 
tances were so long, and other circumstances so advene, that the 
club fell into decay. The secretary therefore instructed some 
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were certainly many different partite, and indeed Churches, repre- 
sented on tho pint form. But if the Record^ which contains a 
lengthened report of the meeting, is considered a suspicious 
authority, wo may turn to the more impartial testimony of a 
leading article in the Morning Post, evidently contributed by an 
eye-witness of tho scene he describes. It seems that the moment the 
doors were opened a compact gang of 500 men, ninny of whom 
had forged tickets, pushed nside the police, and took possession of 
tho platform and the principal seats in the body of the Hail, and 
were followed by their allies “in shoals," four or five, arm in arm, 
hustling, kicking, and elbowing,” while their friends outside 
Snatched tickets from the hands of those about to entor, and 
warned them that the llall was already full to overflowing. One 
enterprising combatant in the llall, “ who used frightful language, 
had armed himself with spurs 011 his heels and elbows, so that lie 
successfully deliod ejection, and continued to exert his lungs in 
disgusting exclamations.'’ Lord Jksrey's opening address was 
constantly interrupted, while “ tho most startling and revolting 
quotations from Eieo-thouglit literature, whenever alluded to, 
wore cheered to the echo.” From the platform, which had been 
cleared by tho police of its original occupants, “ could be Been n 
determined mob of Atheists, Eroelovera, and republicans in all 
their power, roaring, rioting, screaming, whistling, and cat- 
calling at the top of their voices, and whenever there was 
a moment’s respite in tho row within, tho tumult from with- 
out was heard,” where, iu response to the invitation at Mrs. 
Beaant’s assembly in tho Hall of Science, her friends were 
“gathered in their thousands to try and break up the meeting,” 
Mr. Yarley, a Baptist Minister of Sotting Ilill, according to the 
Morning Post, made “ tho speech of the evening,” and n pretty 
strong speech no doubt it was, for “ he assertod in ft very emphatic 
sentence that, not the House of Commons, but tho House oi Cor- 
rection, was tho proper place for tho author of The Impeachment 
of the House of Ilrnmwick According to tho report in tho 
Xitcvrd he ridiculed the idea of any right of tho Northampton 
constituency being infringed by refusing to admit to the House a 
member whom they had no legal power to return, lie perhaps 
forgot how largely Mr. Brudlnugli s return had been promoted by 
Dissenting votes, and how Mr. S. Morloy had telegraphed his 
advice to support him, though he afterwards expressed his “ deep 
regret,” in a letter to the Record , for tho unfortunate over- 
sight which led him, in the hurry of the moment ” and his 
extreme eagerness to further the interests of his party, to forget 
his God. However it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the Exetor llall moeting was by nny means a distinctively Dis- 
senting or Low Church gathering. Side by side with men liko 
Mr. Richard Baxter and Sir Eardley Wilinot were to be seen on 
tho platform, according to tho Morning Fosl, Sir Alfred Slade, 
and Mr. Riddell of the English Church Union, “ and several High 
Church and Catholic elorgy.” One speaker indeed called atten- 
tion to tho fact of Jews and Roman Catholics being united with 
Protestant Christians in their protest. But it is not so much 
tho representative character of tho meeting, as the outrageous 
character of the methods adopted by Mr. Bmdlaugh’s friends for 
interruptiug it, that is ohiclly deserving of attention. If this is the 
practical meaning of Mr. Bnidhiugh’s “ Appeal to tho People,” wo 
must venture to hope that “ the People” — whether with a largo 
P or a small one — will not bo too ready to respond to it. 


EXITS FROM THEATRES. 

mHE return recently niodo by the managers of the London 
JL theatres in obedience to an order of tho House of Lords 
shows bow much we should distrust what we fondly imagine to 
be tho cvidenco of our senses. A great many people who “ go to 
the play ” in town nro under the impression that the passages 
of exit from theatres uve, iu not u lew cases, insuiliciont in 
number, narrow, and tortuous. It is very generally thought that 
in some houses a panic might cause a fearful catastrophe, os the 
stairs and corridors would immediately get blocked ; and tho re- 
marks which may often ho heard when the audience is leaving a 
theatre show how strongly many are impressed by what appears 
to them a possiblo and lerriblo danger at the moment whon they 
have the best opportunity of judging. It seems, however, that 
this idea of danger is utterly groundless, and is, indeed, nothing 
but one of the many foolish alarms which agitato wuak hu- 
manity. It may appear to some of us that it takes a very long 
time to get from the “ auditorium ” — to use the popular Latin 
word — to the entrance-lobby of a theatre ; that there are many 
checks and much crowding and pressing during the most orderly 
progress*, and that disorderly progress or anything like a rush 
would produce a block to a certainty j but this, we learn, is 
a pure delusion. We nil walk quickly and easily from our seats 
to the entrance-doors, or at least we could if we chose. London 
theatres are amply provided with ordinary exits, and there would 
fe po danger of a bud block in the event of lire or an alarm of fire, I 
as there are other exits besides those commonly used, so that any 
theatre could be cleared speedily. Discomfort in getting out is 
either imaginary or due to our own stupidity. Apprehension of a 
great catastrophe is puerile and baseless. Such at least is the cheering 
conclusion to be drawn from the Return above mentioned. We 
may presume that it was called for in consequence of the great 
disaster at Nice, which disturbed for a moment the profound 
slumbers of the Lord Chamberlain’s office. As a rule they are 


deep, and are broken only by occasional tidings of short {dirts. 
Then the officials arouse themselves for a moment, chideiheman- 
ager who permits suoh things on his stage, give strict orders to 
prevent any further outrage on propriety .and swiftly, betake 
themselves to rest again. The loss of life at Nice does stem, how* 
ever, to have startled them, and to have produced ft brief fitted of 
continued wakefulness. Thu head of the office obtained in tho 
Upper House an order for a Return of the exits from Metropolitan 
theatres on the 5th of lost month. It has been speedily completed, 
and has now been issued to the public, who will doubtless be 
grateful to the Lord Chamberlain's officials, and will not be so 
ungenerous as to ask why the information was not procured 
before. 

As has been mid, the return ought to reassure the nervous. 
Probably most people on reading it will bo astonished to find how 
many ways out of theatres there are, and will wonder greatly 
why progress from their places to the street has so often seemed 
to them very long and very uncomfortable. A close examination 
may perhaps show that this discomfort was not wholly imagi- 
nary, and may suggest unpleasant doubts. Of these we shall 
shortly speak, but, before giving expression ta them, it may be 
well to dwell on what are indisputably satisfactory foatures in the 
report. Some theatres in London are certainly well provided with 
exits, and there would be safety — or at all events comparative 
Bafety — in the evont of fire. As might be expected, the great 
opera-house in Oovent Garden is one of the best in this respect \ 
though even in this theatre the arrangements are by no means 
perfect, as may bo Been at a glance from the Return respecting it, 
which is as follows : — 

Orcuicstra Stalls (400 persona) *. 

Two ordinary staircases, and one in cose of ncod. Five ordinary 
doors to street, and six iu caso of need. 

Pit (ioo persons) : 

O11 the b trout level. Four ordinary doors to street, and six in case of 
need. 

Pit Tuck (1^0 persona) : 

Two ordinary staircases, and one in caso of need. Five ordinary 
doom to street, and six in vat>o of need. 

Guano Tuck (ijo persons) : 

Four ordinary staircases, one of which is 12 feet wide. Fivo ordinary 
doors to street, and six in case of need. 

First Tiku and Balcony Stalls (220 persons) : 

Three ordinary staircases, and one in caso of nood. Four ordinary 
doors to street, amt six in eusc of need. 

UrrKii Itoxus (56 persons) : 

Two ordinary staircases, and one in case of need. Four ordinary doors 
to street, und six iu ease of need. 

A 3 iriliTJiKATUK Stalls (400 persons): 

One ordinary sLaircase, and all in caso of need. One ordinary door to 
street, uud twelve iu ease of need. 

Gallkuv (Koo persons) : 

One ordinary staircase, and nil in caso of need. One ordinary door to 
street, and twelve in case of need. 

In addition to the grand staircase, which goes from tho street level to tho 
grand tier, there is one from the street le\el to the tlrst tier communicating 
with the grand staircase, two from grand tier to upper boxes, one from street 
level t.o the gallery communicating with another similar one from street 
level to the ainphillicat.ro stalls, which also communicates with the lobbies 
on each tier, so that people from the gallery and umphiLheatro stalk, besides 
having largo staircases direct to llart Street, have easy access to the 
whole of the entrances. 

In case of tire, Her Majesty’s private staircase and entranco would ho 
available, and also three doors to the Floral If all. which is capable of con- 
taining a much larger number of persons than the theatre, and would easily 
relieve all pressure irom the building or entrances which might be occa- 
sioned by a crowd iu the street ; and there are umplc means of egrem at 
both ends into Bow Street and Covcut Garden Market. 

Here, although there are sufficient exits from the stalls, pit, and 
four tiers of boxes, there seems to bo insufficient means of egress 
for the eight hundred occupants of the gallery and the four hundred 
occupants of the amphitheatre stalls. We are unable to understand 
how the “ people from the gallory ” can have easy access to all 
tho entrances. Those who go to cheap Beats are not usually 
encouraged to moire their way to more expensive parts of the 
house, and possibly the doors of communication with the corridors 
and staircases are kept locked. Thoro cannot be certainty that, in, 
tho event of lire, the box-keepers would have the presence of mud 
to unlock them all, and there might be a terrible glut on the one 
staircase. It should not be forgotten that at the Nice Theatre a 
door specially intended for exit in c&se of fire was found locked 
and could not be opened. There seems, then, to be one important 
defect in the arrangements at Oovent Garden, though on the* 
whole the theatre is well provided with exits. The means of 
egress at Drury Lone seem to be nearly as good as those at 
Oovent Garden, and it is noteworthy that Mr. Augustus Harm 
places no rolianco on exits which are usually kept closed. After 
giving the required information, he says that all “the door% 
staircases, and corridors he has mentioned are open throughout 
every performance.” We are inclined to put the H&ymarket next 
to Drury Lane and Oovent Garden in* point of safety; for, though 
tho exits are not by any means wlrnt might be desired, all the doors 
open outwardly — that is, they open from the theatre into the 
corridors, &c., and it is needless to point out how much this adds 
to safety* The Gaiety and the Lyoeum appear at first sight to 
have better means ot egress than the Haymarket ; but a large 
proportion of the exits described are “ extra exits/’ and to these 
there is an objection which will be shortly stated* Mr. A. Talbot 
Smith, ^ho sends the Gaiety return for Mr. Hollingshead, is ^ 
seemingly desirous of imitating the agreeable humour of his r/ 
superior, as he states that there is an outlet from the stags by 1 
“ scene door in Exeter Street, door large enough to let out a 
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mriig* mA pair.” Actors and actresses are very rightly par- 
oc al a r about their personal bomfort j but we are not aware that 
any of them insist on drivipg on to or off the stage. It would 
fcsYe been moire to the purpose it Mr. Smith had informed the 
pblic whether Mr. Holungsbead’s doors open outwards, like Mr. 
Bancroft's,' and how many carriages could drive out by the main 
entrance, into which the exits from stalls, balcony, and upper 
boxes converge. 

With regard to other theatres considerable doubt and bewilder- 
ment will be felt, as any reader of the Report who is in the linbit 
of going to play-houses, will find extraordinary difficulty in re- 
conciling his recollections of the time and trouble required for 
going out with the accounts given by tho managers of the exits 
from their theatres. To get out of "them ought to bo as easy as 
the descent of the Rigi. To suspect the managers of untruth- 
fhlness would be childish, and the unfortunate playgoer will 
probably be driven to the conclusion that ho must have been 
mistaken, and that he cannot appreciate time or tell a straight 
path when he is on it. We may, perhaps, relieve him from the 
suspicion — most painful on several grounds— that frequent visits 
to theatres ore connected with softening of the brain, by pointing 
out that the reports of the managers are, in some respects, a Tittle 
vague. In speaking of staircases, they do not specify tho lengths, 
or how many turns or angles there are, and these facts are not abso- 
lutely unimportant when safety has to be considered. Further, it 
will be found that in many cases the so-called separate exits 
lead into common passages, and therefore are not really sepnrato 
•exits at all ; and that where this is the caso no indication what- 
ever is given of tho angle at which the streams join. Those who 
have read Captain Shaw's admirablo pamphlet on fires in theatres 
will remember that ho considers this a very important matter. 
Most reassuring of all facts, however, to those who fear that their 
memories must be failing them, and least reassuring to those who fear 
a catastrophe, is tho number of 11 extra ” or “ spocial” exits which 


managers. Ilow are tho audi- 
frigbtoned people will try to get 


go to make up the totals sp 
once to know of these oxtru exits ? 
out of a theatre by the same way that they came in, and it would 
be interesting to learn in how many cases tho extra outlets are 
obvious and not likely to be overlooked by those who have no 
special knowledge of tho theatre. Then, again, is it not highly 
probable that these outlets would, in tho event of a panic, bo 
lound closed, or, at all events, closed against a portion of the audi- 
ence ? Not being used, in many eases, during the performance, 
they are, it may bo presumed, usually locked; and it is too much 
to assume that, if an alarm arose, tho attendants would immedi- 
ately rush round and open them. The attendants, like other people, 
wopld be thinking of their own safety. It is to be feared that the 
ideas of some of the managers who have sont returns to the Lord 
dhamberlain resemble those of Br. Losberno respecting burglars. 
He, it will bo remembered, spoke as if it was tho custom of 
housebreakers to send a notification of their intended operations 
a day or two beforehand. Managers scorn to be under tho impros- 
aion that their staff will always receive reasonable notice of a fire 
or a panic. 

Unfortunately this is not very likely to be tho case until Mr. 
Gilbert's 14 resident jin ” becomes a reality ; and perhaps those 
playgoers who think that tho exits from theatres are insufficient 
and inconvenient under ordinary circumstances, and that they 
would be utterly insufficient in the event of a panic, are not bereft 
of sense. Whether the Lord Chamberlains counsellors will con- 
aider that any further inquiries are necessary is doubtful. Pro- 
bably they are utterly exhausted by tho effort they have made, 
And will require a long period of repose ; but if happily they are 
atill actively disposed, they will find that investigation may yet 
be profitably pursued. Tho returns of tho managers are marked 
by that vagueness which often characterizes agreeable statements. 
Precise and detailed returns on certain points may woll be 
Asked for, as a great deal more information than is now given is 
required to show wliethor theatres are practically safe, or whether 
those are right who maintain that there is danger in London of 
. catastrophes as terrible os those of Carlsruhe, Brooklyn, and 
Nice. 


THE ISLE OF SAINTS. 

I T is very expedient that, while Iler Majesty’s Government are 
patriotically endeavouring to pacify Ireland and to Bubdue her 
discontent at the expense of the Irish landlord, and while Mr. 
Gladstone is indignantly declaring that there is no confiscation in 
A measure which transfers from A. to B. Bums variously estimated 
at from four to fourteen millions, the attention of English readers 
should not be too much diverted from the actual events in that 
happy land. Many explanations havo been offered of tho extra- 
ordinary turbulence of the Irish members at a time whon they 
might m expected to be as mild as the milk of those cows which 
their constituents playfully mangle. One, and not an improbable 
one, is that it is a 14 divarsion in the military, and not the 
strictly Hibernian, sense of tho word. The Briton, in his in- 
curable stupidity, still turns, if not to the Parliamentary debates, 
at any rate to the Parliamentary summary, in his newspaper first 
of All: and an exciting scene, with the well-known names (which 
have the whisk and thud of a shillelagh about their very spelling) 
In the middle of it, is capable of occupying him for the limited 
time he has at his disposed. Thus he has no leisure to turn to the 


column headed 11 Ireland, 1 ’ and to admire the Apostolic virtues oi 
Irish ministers of the gospel of ear-clipping ; the patriotic and 
loyal eloquence of the twice-rejected scum of the Liffey and the 
Hudson ; the valiant foiti et pe$tm of the “ boys ” in reference to 
the tails, heads, bowels, and bodily arrangements generally of 
cows and sheep; tho retiring modesty of the daughters of 
Ireland, which leads some hundreds of them to stone belated 
constables; the chivalrous feeling which induces their husbands 
and brothers to put them in tho forefront, and cry 44 Shame! " 
if they take any barm ; and all the othor noble deeds which 
daily illustrate the Isle of Saints. Tlio object of Mr. Ilealy 
end Mr. O’Connor, however, is not exactly the object of jlbod 
Englishmen, and what they would gladly obscure wo shall os 
gladly marshal forth and illustrate. It maybe (who knows P) 
that the celebrated conscience of the nation, despite tho hard work 
it has had to do of late, may between this and the end of tho 
session give more unmistakable signs 1 ban it has yet given. Mr. 
Forster, with the charming ndioetA and love of truth which makes 
him the pearl of all Ministers, but, it would scorn, the most incon- 
venient of all colleagues, has defined the present condition of 
Ireland as 44 a combination to malm robbery successful by armed 
resistance.” "Wo are very much obliged t> him for the phrase, and 
only fool inclined to supplement it a little. We should rather 
cull it a combination to make robbery successful by cowardly 
murders, by brutal outrages on animals, by presuming on the 
weakness of the Government, and, when it is quite wife, by armed 
resistance as well. It is, of course, for tho people of England to 
say how far they will acknowledge tho legitimacy of tho means by 
authorising the Government to concede the end. 

As usual, a painter of tho condition of J reland is distracted by 
the multitude of engaging subjects which offer themselves to him. 
Only an artist in gluss, with tho cunning advantage of innumer- 
able separate lights and partitions, could do justice to it. That 
another victim of tho Lotforfmck outrage has died, that several 
Irish Jenkinses are in a position to carry their oars about them in 
cotton wool, and (if they choose to be ho foolish) to “ commit 
themselves to God and their country ” like their great original, 
these* are trifles. Tho ovents of the Inst week or ten days must 
bo said to bo the siege v of < kettle Gard and tho arrest ol* Father 
Sheehy, with the various events which led lip to and completed 
it. We must apologize for tho tempting description, the siege 
of Castle Gard, for we ure not absolutely certain that it was 
Castle Gard which was besieged and of which tho garrison kept 
hold so valiantly. But the title is so seductive, so suggestive 
of chivftlrie associations, that wo really mu'tt be allowed to 
identify the “ old ruinous castlo ” near New lVllns, which for 
some week or so lias been impregnable by Her Majesty’s forces, 
with tho Castle Gard, “ a charming old fortress overgrown with 
creepers,” which Mr. Becker describes in his disturbed Ireland 
as lying close to tho turbulent capital of tho three-year-olds 
and the, four-year-olds. Tho facts, at any rate, seem to llo certain 
and tho name is convenient. Yesterday week, it seems, some 
distraints and evictions for obstinate non-pay inont nf rent were 
ordered at Now Fallas. It should be observed that tho district is 
a very prosperous ono, and that tho idea of inability to pay maybe 
dismissed as .extremely unlikely to be true. However this may be, 
a force of police sallied from Limerick — Fallas is just oil tho 
borders of limerick and Tipperary — to do the work. Ono or two 
ejections wero effected, but then tho word was passed to hold the 
fort. An old castle (wo repent Urn hope and assumption that it 
wa3 Castle Gard) was manned by tho defaulters ; stones wore 
thrown ; loopholes were made for firearms ; and the police thought 
it best to rotiro. Next day tho miliuiry were called in. Four 
companies of infantry, one hundred police — and, according to ono 
account, two troops of cavalry — marched 1o the siege of Castlo 
Gard. Tho approaches wero treated fvith considerable military 
skill by tho garrison. Accustomed to the Ggorous measures of 
landlords iu happier times, who maintained order by tho appro- 
priate means of cruel foui-potindcrs, they supposed (and with 
sumo justice) that artillery would bo brought against them, 
and broke down all tho bridges. These being with difficulty 
repaired, ller Majesty's forces, to tho number of some four 
hundred men, three-fourths of whom were regular troops, found 
themselves before tho furlalice. With what orders or purpose 
they bad come it is not easy to judge from tho subsequent 
proceedings. They stood idlo, unable to forco their way 
through stone walls and forbidden to fire, while the three- 
year-olds and four-year-olds pelted them with heavy stones, and 
in Bomo cases discharged firearms. Three men at least were put 
hors do combat by these unreturned Compliments ; and it is re- 
marked, strange to say, that the troops “ got a little exasperated." 
Then the admirable guardians of the spiritual welfare of Pallas 
came on the scene. That their flock should stone tho soldiers 
was quite proper; that the soldiers should retaliate would be 
dreadful. So they “throw themsehes between the parties and 
implored," &c. Wo do not entertain much doubt what would 
have been done by a resolute magistrate confident of tho support 
of a rosolute Government. Tho reverend gentlemen would havo 
been gently removed, a couple of field-pieces would havo been 
brought up, fair warning would have been given to the garrison, 
and at tho expiry thereof Castle (bird would cither havo parted 
company with its rascally occupants or a few of tho hitter would 
have set up their everlasting rest on tho spot. AY hat was done 
was of course something quite different. Tho imposing force 
marched away, carrying its wounded, and leaving Castlo Gard 
victorious. Some pretence of starving out the garrison was made* 
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hut of course fruitlessly ; end thus the authority , sot merely of 
the law, but of the Government of England, has been illustrated 
in a manner Tory salutary, suggestive, and stimulating to the 
enterprising members of the “ combination to rob/’ 

* The part played by the priests iu this affair was bad onough, 
but colourable. Certain other things, some of which Mr. Forster 
mentioned and some of which be did not on Tuesday last, ore 
less ambiguous and even more instructive. When Archbishops 
behave iu the way in which I)r. Croke has boon behaving, the 
historic mind, studious of parallels, begins, in the first place, to 
understand the reprehensible conduct of Ilenry II. j ana in the 
aeijpid, to expect many things from parish curates. The pariah 
curates have been quite up to the mark indicated by their revered 
chief. Father Sheeny himself is probably no worse and no better 
than hundreds of his brethren. Tho Irish Homan Catholic clergy 
includes, we know, many priests wlio would be a credit to any 
Church. It is unfortunately but too true that of late years, more 
than ever, it has included scores and hundreds of Imlf-oducatedand 
underbred, or rather unbred, men whose idea of tlieir own dignity 
is in direct proportion to their unlitness for their office, and to the 
humbleness of their station und origin, and who see iu the present 
agitation a means of regaining the position which the Irish priest 
once held l>v dint of horso-whip and excommunication. These men 
are infinitely greater pests to the country than the very worst of 
the Americanized Irish or the village ruflians, and it was high 
time that an example should be made of them. Their impudence 
may, perhaps, beBt be judged from the conduct of a certain 
reverend gentleman whose name we forget, but who has writton 
to the Lord Lieutenant asking whether “ the landlords are to bo 
allowed to bully the people even iu the house of God/’ This query 
refers to the fact that a Mr. Bourko had attended mass (as scores 
and hundreds of other persons have had to attend church services 
of dlerj denomination m Ireland for the last year) armed. Father 
— ’s mild congregation on this particular occasion hooted tho 
bully, so that it would seem ns if the bullying were rather on the 
other side. As for Father Slicohy himself, the consequeuce of his 
pious preachings of the Gospel of Peace was that an agent was 
stripped to the skin, and that the railway carriago iuto which ho got 
was wrecked. Another bright ornament of the Uomnn Catholic 
communion is to be found in Father Clory, w hom Mr. Forster 
with his usual good-nature allowed to be begged oil' from arrest 
on a false plea of groat ago. This person asked for “ a cheer 
for Fenianism, ” and said that “ if he had n resolution to pro- 
pose it would be one for breaking open the gaols and liberating 
the prisoners.” Considering that Fenianism is under the direct 
ban of the Homan Catholic Church, the utterance is a highly 
instructive one. Now it must be remembered that tho Land Bill, 
if it were passed en bloc to-night, would do absolutely nothing to 
satisfy these people. It gives what they either have alroady or 
do not want, and it docs not givo them what they do want, which 
is permission to pay rent or not just as they please. Iu defence of 
this principle a for Li bod place has been held successfully against 
troops and police, and 1 toman Catholic ministers of religion all 
over the country are justifying robbery, urging on to armed re- 
sistance, defying the law and tno Government, conniving at brutal 
outrage on man and beast. That is the state of Ireland, and that 
iB the state which wo are told in the first placo demands, and in 
the second place will bo cured by, a mulct on tho landlords of so 
much per cent, of their property, and a complicated arrangement 
of litigation which its devisers refuse to explain, and which no one 
else even pretends to understand. Perhaps the most pleasant part 
of the matter is (for persons of good memories and a turn for tho 
humorous) to remember tho prophecies with which the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church was urged thirteen years ago. 
The Koman Catholic clergy, so long estranged, were to become 
the firmest battalion of the English garrison ; their social status 
would be at once improved, and the democratic element in them 
lessened. No longer, smarting under the unjust preference of the 
Church of the minority, would they encourage disaffection or wink 
at attempts on property. Politics, indeed, would know them no 
move, and they would tend tho viueyard of their Master undis- 
turbed by alien cares. Father Shceby and Father Olery and 
hundreds more are, indeed, egregious examples of the truth of this 
prophecy. They strive not, neither cry ; they are all for judgment 
and justice; nothing would be further from their thoughts than 
putting themselves forth as “men of the people,” and setting 
classes by the oars. Without irony it muy be allowed that they 
do tend the vineyard of their master, but then it iB of a master 
who is not quite the same os tho one originally intended* 


* SPRING FISHING. 

J T is a decided drawback to tho pleasures of tho angler's life 
that lino weather and “ tine fishing weather ” are very different 
things. The lost few weeks, notwithstanding the tendency of tho 
winds to set towards tho chilly north-east quarter, have been ex- 
tremely enjoyable in the country. There has been bright sun- 
-shine with almost cloudless skies. The vegetation has come 
-forward singularly slowly, so that the vivid freshness of the 
venial green on the lattice-work of buds and bursting leaves that 
lei gte lights and shadows play through the half-covered boughs 
tyi‘Wn very unusually prolonged. But all the time the angler 
has been longing for the rains that havo never come, and he has 
been only tantalised by those flying showers that, as he fondly 


hoped, might be the forerunners of a downpour. The weather* in 
the ordinary course of things, has smaller arrears to pay off in the 
way q£ wet than perhaps her fancies. For the ground every wh ere 
was saturated with the heavy snowfall of the winter, which has 
been slowly draining away. But meantime he seas , or beers of 
rivers shrinking in their beds, and of lakes subsiding below their 
ordinary levels. It is delightful and romantio, off doubt, for the 
amateur of nature and art to wander by the banks of some silvern? 
b t ream, and looking down through the limpid water to distinguish 
each pebble at the bottom with each submerged wisp of weed. 
But nothing can be more disgusting to the fisherman wh6 had 
thought of filling a basket. He marks the arrow-headed wave 
where the trout is shooting away to take refuge in the deeper 
water in the holes or under the banks ; and the finest fishing with 
the lightest tackle fails to bring the shy fish to his lure. Nor is 
it better in the Scotch lochs, which in more favourable years are 
his favourite resorts ; nay, there perhaps the case is sull more 
desperate. In the streams there is always the hope of a chance in 
the shadows thrown by the trees or the banks, or in (he broken 
water at the tail of some tiny cataract. But when the still surface 
of the untroubled lake reflects the undimmed azure of the sky, he 
may as well save his arms and shoulders and spare himself the 
trouble of throwing liis flies. Or, should the surface be broken 
into wavelets by a wind from the east, the fish are almost as little 
inclined to rise as beforo. Fishing out of a boat must be some- 
what monotonous at the best of times, but when it resolves itself 
into mechanical gymnastics with none of the pleasures of hope, it 
becomes more monotonous than ever. 

But although the year is getting on, and we are near the be* 
ginning of Juno, there may be brighter, or rather duller and damper, 
days in store for the fisherman. If he be not tied to time and 
place by his business engagements, ho may take comfort in the- 
thought that there is a very considerable range of climAte even 
in theBe islands, and that the waters of the Continent are very 
uccessihlo. Tho City gentlemen in the punts between Henley and 
Hampton may sit on ihoir chairs, like patience on a monument,, 
between the beaming heavens and the translucent Thames. But 
in the West Highlands, for example, there will surely be 
water overhead, or at all events watery exhalations in one 
shape or another. Tho heavy morning mists will be long 
of dissipating, and clouds will roll downwards in the clearest 
afternoon from tiie lofty summits of Ben More or Ben Oruacban. 
Indeed, as we learn from the fishing reports, the sport on Loch 
Awe has been more than tolerable ; and Loch Awe, although over- 
fished in these latter days, is still perhaps the most attractive of 
the lochs of Scotland. And, as for overfishing, where is one free’ 
from it unless you go to the wilds of Nova Scotia or Labrador ? 
In Scotland, wherever thore is a sheet of water where the speckled 
trout are fairly plentiful, and which is left open to the public, 
the fishing must be more or less of a scramble. It is either 
actually or practically in the hands of the innkeepers, as they 
have a virtual monopoly of the boats. We do not deny for 
a moment that a comfortable inn is a capital thing. It is 
something to make suro of dinner and bed, nor is cheerful 
company of an evening undesirable, although angling is pro- 
verbially an unsociable pursuit. Nevertheless, tho new system oi 
innkeepers who monopolize and farm the fishing has its disad- 
vantages. In May or J uno tho bedrooms are occupied by men. 
with the same objects os yourself. Thove is but a limited number 
of bods, and you may find it difficult to engage one. Though a 
keen enough fisherman in an ordinary way, possibly you object to* 
excessively early rising. Notwithstanding that, there is nothing 
for it but to be up* with tho grouse, or rather before him. 
There will certainly be a race for the little bay, on which others,, 
as well as yourself, havo set their affections. And the chances 
are that, in spite of self-donial and the most strenuouB efforts,, 
you are anticipated by some unscrupulous rival, who must un- 
doubtedly have dressed in the darkness, and groped his way to 
the shore. The fisherman should have an ample stock of patience*, 
but mortal patience has its limits. If he has done nothing 
in the cool and comparative grey of the morning, it is ob- 
viously preposterous to go ou whipping the loch when experience* 
coming to the aid of common sense has assured you tnat the 
trout are in no taking humour. The very boatmen, whose: 
interest it is to be sanguine, have ceased to give delusive en- 
couragement, and are muttering and grumbling despondently 
beneath their breath. You may lunch and lie off, waiting for better 
luck in the afternoon, but on the whole you deem it more 
advisable to go ashore for the day, and give orders accordingly 
to pull back to the inn. But the day is still young, and u 
must be killed somehow. It might be supposed that there wa* 
no great difficulty in that. If the weather is unfavourable for 
fishing, it is delightful for all other purposes. There is glorioua- 
scenery all around. You may wander up lonely glens anA climb 
mountains with magnificent prospects, or, if you tike it better, 
you may lie down with a book in the shade, giving yourself 
over to sleep or the doles far niente . But somehow, expedi- 
tions among the mountain scenery seem to go against the grain* 
for as the gambler at Monte Carlo is never happy when for 
away from the seductive And sadly delusive tables, so the 
fisherman, although thoroughly out of luok, hates to altogether 
lose sight of tho water. And as for lying still in the sensuous 
enjoyment of doing nothing, that needs an absolutely untroubled 
mind; and your mind, in place of being at peace, is worried 
with anxieties for the morrow. Is there any meaning in that 
slight fall of the barometer P or are there signs of a break-up 
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bated, and that the offence would be equally punishable and 
ptMsfred if the threats had boon directed against a private indi- 
vidual. The prisoner was recommended to mercy on the ground 
tha/t this was the first number of his paper which contained such 
ma tter, and that he was a foreigner, who might have been suffer- 
ing from- some real or supposed grievance. As the prosecution was 
undertaken to uphold a principle, and not to indict vindictive 
punishment, we are glad that Herr Most will have the benefit of 
tins humane recommendation. At the same time it is difficult to 
see what wrong he as a German subject could have suffered at the 
hands of the Kussiau Government, of such gravity at least as in 
anyway to excuse him for rejoicing in or wishing to compass the 
death of the sovereign of that country. Perhaps, however, we 
may learn something of the motives which actuate him and 
Other Socialists from a slight indication which was afforded 
At the trial itself. The prisoner’s counsel, amongst other things, 
stated that Most had been imprisoned in Germany tor re- 
commending his countrymen to forget and forgive the battle of 
Sedan. At first sight this would appear to be a most humane piece 
df ftdVice, but we fear that it implies ulterior and less Christian 
motives. The object of the Socialists and Nihilists, or whatever 
the ultra-revolutionary party may call themselves, is to destroy 
the 'present state of society in order to build up on the ruins 
another system in which they hope to occupy a position more 
satisfactory to themsolvos. Against this scheme the old institu- 
tions of the family and the country directly militate, and accord- 
ingly Communism is advocated and patriotism discouraged, to the 
end that the opponents of order may form an international band 
strong enough to subvert the existing state of things. It is the 
evident presence of this danger which has induced foreign Govern- 
ments to desire that international action should be taken with the 
view of averting it ; and it is the knowledge of this which makes 
any Government action in this country so jealously watched 
When it appears to tend in the least in thi.-* direction. Wo are 
strong enough in tho possession of our own liberties to feel secure 
against any serious menace from Socialism in England, and havo 
bo* reason and no taste for interference in the matter : but we have 
ill the mere reason for jealously guarding the integrity of our in- 
stitutions and the majesty of our laws, and it is our duty to 
vindicate these unflinchingly whenever they are violated. 


' THE ADJOURNMENT OF THE MONETARY CONFERENCE. 

JL 

q^HE Monetary Conference has been adjourned for six weeks, 
,JL and there are doubts whether it will ever reassemble. In- 
deed, some ofthe delegates proposed an indefinite adjournment, 
but to the majority that seemed too plain a confession of failure, 
and it was decided that the suspension of the sittings should be 
for no more than six weeks. There seems, however, no reason 
for their resumption. Tho discussions so far havo been purely 
academic. Most of the delegates Boomed to desire rather to air 
their own crotchotB and bring themsolvos before the world than 
to promote the object for which they were called together. M. 
Oernuschi was tho worst offender in this respect; but all his 
Colleagues are more or loss open to tho reproach. They allowed 
themselves a latitude in expressing their individual opinions which 
IB not a little surprising when we consider that they wore tho 
representatives of the leading Governments of the world. Still, 
the Conference has been the means of bringing together some 
interesting information, and furthermore, has removed doubts us 
to the intentions of the several Governments respecting the silver 
question. Everybody knew beforehand that this country would 
not change its monetary system. Hut thore were doubts respecting 
Germany, which seemed at least to huve some reasonable founda- 
tion. The facility with which Prince Bismarck threw over Free- 
trade and returned to Protection ailbrded evidence that he would 
tetdQy adopt bimetallism if he thought it would advance his 
Views in any respect, while the famous comparison ofthe Bupply of 
gold to a blanket thrown over two men seemed to imply 
that ho was really meditating a change of front in the monetary 
question also. Besides, tho sales of silver had caused consider- 
able loss — eo considerable, indeed, that he had been obliged 
to suspend them — and it appeared not impossible, therefore, that 
he aught enter into an arrangement with France and tho United 
States. The intentions of the minor Governments are of less im- 
portance* but it is still worth while noting that Sweden, Norway, 
Denmark, and Portugal are all resolved to maintain the single 
gold standard, and that apparently Belgium and Switzerland are 
disposed to break away from the Latin Union, should France and 
Italy again allow the free coinage of silver. On this point, how- 
fver, we must not bo too confident ; for, as we have already said, 
tjha delegate*® at the Conference allowed themselves a latitude 
n#ii«3h is misleading as to the real viows of their Governments. 
ifer k instance, Sir Louis Mallet expressed opinions which have since 
tap disavowed by Lord Hurting ton in the House of Commons, 
j^e donot wish to pin Sir Louis to language which he seems 
ugrtial It .to disavow in the communication read by Lard £ Tar ting ton 
S^tha,jHou|e of Commons ; but we do not attach any importance 
Adrift declaration that he warned the Conference that he was 
qagitaastag.oply his own opinions. A mere preface to a speech de- 
Uversd in a Conference which he was attending as the represents 
tfceqf the Indian Government , containing the statement that he was 
only expressing his own opinions, could not be expected to carry 
Vtty much weight vith those who listened to him. Naturally 
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they would say that he would not go beyond the instructions of 
his own Government, and that if hie language seemed to do so, it 
was still in accordance with the unexpressed wishes of those 
whom he represented. It ^impossible, therefore, that the indiscreet 
advocacy of bimetallism by Sir Louis Mallet should not compromise 
his Government in the estimation of foreigners. They will say, 
and not without some grounds, that the Indian Government is 
restrained from doing what it would wish by the British Govern* 
ment, and that Sir Louis expressed the real wishes of the Indian 
Government as distinguished from the Home Government. And 
we are bound to add that the instructions given to Sir Louis and 
Lord Keay lend oolour to this view of the matter. 

Those instructions authorised the Indian delegates to undertaker 
upon the part of the Indian Government not to change its present 
monetary, system for a period of years, to bo determined by sub* 
sequent negotiation, provided some of the principal Governments 
would open their mints to the free coinage of silver, in the proper-* 
tion of 1 5^ of silver and I of gold. If, however, none of the 
ether Governments would stipulate as required, care was to be 
taken to reserve India's right to change her monetary system, if 
she pleased. We fail to see the object of insisting upon the pro* 
portion of 1 5 J to i. What is required by the Indian Government 
is to put a stop to the loss by exchange, and that would be done 
if silver recovered the value it had before the Franco-German 
War. But that value was maintained for a long period without 
the general observance of the ratio bore insisted upon. That ratio, 
it is true, was the ratio of France and tho other countries of the 
Latin Union, but it was not the ratio of the United States. Unless, 
therefore, the Indian Government is an advocate for bimetallism, 
and bimetallism, too, in tho special form supported by M.Cernuscbi, 
we cannot see why it should atfect to make the retention of its present 
monetary system conditional on the adoption of this exact propor- 
tion of isjto i by the other Governments. That it has done so,- 
therefore, seema to lend colour to the view taken abroad that Sir 
Louis Mallet, in advocating bimetallism, was really giving expres- 
sion to the wishes of the Indian Government. Of course, we are 
aware that ho was not doing so. A very largo number of the 
olUcials of the India Office, and of the officials in IndiA itself, are 
in favour of bimetallism ; but the Indian Government, as distin- 
guished from Indian ofiicialism, is not so ; indeed, the Indian Go- 
vernment, in this sense of the word, win hardly bo distinguished 
from the British Government. But tho fact that tho Government 
is not in favour of bimetallism renders this portion of the instruc- 
tions all tho more unwise and illogical. That, however, is the 
least fault of tho instructions. What appears to us still more ob- 
jectionable is the want of candour and the spirit of bargaining 
which pervade them. There is a kind of insinuation that, unless 
some of the loading Governments will adopt bimetallism, India 
will reject the single silver standard. Now we know quite well 
that India will not reject the single silver standard. She cannot afford 
to do so, even if sho would. And, if she could afford it, it would bo 
unwise. But it is enough to say sho cannot afford it. Tho 
immense mass of silver which circulates in India could not find 
a market if demonetized, and India is too poor a country to suffer 
tho enormous loss which would thus be entailed upon it. Threat*, 
therefore, of demonetizing 6itvor in India are empty and futile, and 
ought not to be eveu insinuated by a groat Government. In tho 
same way the spirit of bargaining which pervades tho instructions 
is unworthy and undignified. Since India cannot demonetize 
silver even ii' she wished to do so, it would be much more straight- 
forward as well as more dignified to say frankly that India has no 
iutontion to change its present monetary system ; but that, if it 
would give more confidence to countries wishing to adopt 
bimetallism, she is willing to enter into a solemn engagement that 
bUo will not make any change for auy number of years the other 
contracting parties may ask. Thore would be common-sense as 
well as straightforward dealing in doing this ; but in the course 
that has been adopted we fail to see either sound policy or good 
diplomacy. The French and Americans know quite as well as we 
do that the ludian Government cannot afford to demonetize silvor, 
and, therefore, are not likoly to be alarmed by the threat hinted. 

If Franco and the United States really wish to bring the work* 
of the Conference to a practical conclusion, it would he more prudent 
not to reassemble the delegates. Wo are ourselves of opinion that 
the wiser course to adopt would be to drop the whole matter, and 
allow evonts to decide the fate of silver. Germany would then 
soon discover that it could not sell its silver without greater loss 
than the frugal German Government is willing to incur, and 
perforce would be obliged to find some use at home for its sur- 
plus motftl. The East, too, would gradually absorb a great 
quantity of the metal that is pressing upon the European markets* 
Thus, in tho long run, the price would attain a level which it 
would steadily maintain. That is all that is really required in 
tho interests of trade. But, if the French and American Govern- 
ments are not content to do this, their next best course is to 
drop the Conference altogether, and proceed to negotiations. They 
see that bimetallism will not be adopted by England, Germany, 
tho Scandinavian kingdoms, and Portugal; but Holland and 
Italy are inclined towards it, and Belgium and Switzerland may 
also be persuaded* perhaps to remain hi the Latin Union. 
Tho frank adoption of oimetallism by 1 those six countries 
would do much to rehabilitate silver. It : remains to be seek 
whether silver would be accepted by the people of France and the 
United States. At' present it is not so Accepted. It accumulates 
in the Bank of France and in the Treasury of the United States. 
As fast as it is paid out by the one or the other Government it Is 
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inapdn; * But it U 9 of course, possible, if France, the United 
M, Italy, Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland were all to open 


Irntea, Italy, Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland were all to open 
ibc^r mints to the free coinage of silver, that the price would rise 
’sufficiently to give confidence to the public, and that after a while 
It would circulate as freely as ever. This does not seem likely to 
!ns, because the. prejudice against silver is very strong : and, besides, 
tile metal is both cumbersome and inconvenient. Still, more diffi- 
cult things have been brought to pass. Along with this adoption 
| of bimetallism by the six countries named, a negotiation might be 
Carried on with Germany on the lines laid down by Baron Thiel- 
mann In the Conference— -namely, that Germany should under- 
‘ take not to sell any silver for a specified number of years, and 
that it should call in its smaller gold coins, and re-rain t its 
'silver in the proportion of 15} to i, making silver full legal 
tender for all aebts up to 10/. That ‘would undoubtedly givo 
employment to a considerable amount of silver in Germany, 
ana it would set free a proportionate amount of gold. It has 
been suggested that England also might enter into a similar 
arrangement. She might call in and melt down all her half- 
eovereigne, and engage not to coin a smaller gold piece than 
a sovereign, and might make silver legal tender for sums up 
to 10 at the same time re-coining her silver, so as to make tho 
silver pieces of the full value they represent. That would entail a 
considerable eost, and it would impose inconvenience upon tho 
public. But England, of courso, is rich enough to bear a littlo 
cost, and the inconvenience would not be such us to form a very 
great obstacle. Wo see no very serious objection, provided tho 
free coinage of silver is not asked for. The coinage of silver 
should remain as it is ut present — a Crown prerogative only. 
The public should be allowed, as they are now, to scud gold to 
the Mint in any amount they choso, but silver should bo coined 
only by the Crown. The solo change thon that would bo made 
would be that silver, instead of being token monoy, as it is at 
present, worth considerably less than it passes for in trade, would 
be in intrinsic value worth as much ns it professed to be, And 
' would legally discharge debts up to 10/. That would not be an 
' essential change of our present system, and might bo done if it 
seemed likely to rehabilitate silvor. 


TIIE PICTURE GALLERIES, 
xv. 

A MONG the works of design to be found at tho Grosvenor 
Gallery the u Endymion” (56) of Mr. Watts is especially 
remarkable. Few artists of our day, either in England or on tho 
Continent, are so constant in tho endeavour to express in painting 
the highest order of pootieal thought. In the attempt to givo 
defined shape to an intellectual idea Mr. Watts is now and then 
carried beyond tho limits of pictorial art, and is betrayed into the 
sort of failure that appears in an exaggerated form in tho fantastic 
invention of Blake. “ Tho Genius of Greek Poetry ” (55) is a 
favourable instance of incomplete achievement in this* kind. It is 
marked by considerable chnrm of colour and by 11 certain sug- 
gestive beauty in the treatment of form, but it inspires us with 
no conviction that the painter could give absolute distinctness to 
the design if be were called upon to work it out upon a larger 
scale and with greater precision of imagery. A part of tho 
fascination which tho picture may bo allowed to posses* depends 
indeed upon its incompleteness. It is evident that the painter has 
not entirely mastered the diilicult problem he has undertaken to 
solve, and wo are left with tho impression that the result does not 
<piite sufficiently establish tho fitness of the subject for transla- 
tion into the limited language of painting. The full-length 
figure to which Mr. Watts has given the title of u Ar- 
cadia n (57) suggests criticism of a wholly different sort. 
There is here no lack of the precision that should 
belong to a work of style ; all tho parts of the design 
are clearly and fully made out, and although something still 
remains to be done in regard to refinement of colour, it is work of 
a kind that lies clearly within tho artist’s powers of accomplish- 
ment But when the picture 1ms been completed according to its 
intention, it may be doubted whether it will rank with the best 
that Mr. Watts can do. Tho signs of individual invention are 
overweighted by qualities that may bo traced to great example in 
the past; it is the expression of what the painter hns acquired by 
the study of traditional excellence rather than the result of direct 
observation of nature, and to this extent, therefore, tho result 
lacks the stamp of vitality and power. These two examples repre- 
sent the opposite extremes of Mr. Watts’s talent. On tho one 
hand, there is a strong and genuine poetical gift, seeking, with 
something of hesitation and uncertainty, to accommodate itself to 
the settled conditions of pictorial design ; and, on the other, we 
have an ample display of the artist's knowledge of these con- 
ditions, exercised in a manner that just misses tho charm of indi- 
viduality. u The Endymion,” of which mention has already been 
made, is specially remarkable ns affording An instance of the suc- 
cessful association of these qualities. The poetry of thought is 
here successfully reconciled with the strict requirements of paint- 
ings. The echeme of the picture, in spite of its fantastic character, 
has been found capable of complete definition, and we are 
not left to * feel that there is something more to be 
said which some other art could more fitly utter. The 
figure of- Diana as she stoops to touch the fips of Endy* 
miou is imaged against the dark sky in lines that sug- 


gest the shape of the crescent moon; the pale draperies 
fluttering around her graceful limbs and the still paler 
flesh tints of her face and neck, contrasted with the sun-tanned 
skin of the sleeping shepherd, are skilfully contrived to enforce the 
same idea ; and yet, although the mystic beauty of the legend is 
thus successfully presented, the design, as a whole, is carried out 
with a foroe and solidity of modelling, and with so much of 
human sympathy in the treatment or expression in tho faces, 
that it tells with a sufficient effect of beauty^ even before wo 
have had time to realizo the poetic idea which it is intended to 
illustrate. 

In the same panel with Mr. W utts’s work hangs a very interesting 
little picture, by Mr. Walter Muclaron, of a Capri woman bathing 
her infant child. Mr. Marlaron has been content to take his sub- 
ject from common life, but ho brings to its interpretation a finely- 
cultivated sonse of style; and, without falsifying the facts of 
nature, ho hns been enabled to produce a graceful and dignified 
design. In all matters of essential truth, in the frightened gesture 
of the naked child, and in the pose and movement of the female 
figure, ho has kept strictly to tne guidance of reality ; it is only 
in tho choice of form and in the treatment of tho drapery that In* 
has sought to correct tho accidents of nature, and thus to 
give to his picture au added quality of beauty. Such 
work as this suggests how inexhaustible is the material 
at the command of art, even without diverging at all iato 
tho realm of poetical invention. A refined perception and a 
trained taste and power sullico of theniBolveB to bestow a per- 
manent charm upon the commonest facts ; and there is small' need 
to cast about for dramatic incidout, or for scenes of stroug pathos, 
when the simplest occupations of everyday life can be mado to 
yield so beautiful a result. Nor is there any force of emotional 
expression that will atone for the absence of these finer qualities 
of style. Whatever interest of an intellectual sort a painter may 
choose to grant to liis design must always be gratuitously 
bestowed; it cannot in any case be accepted in exchange for 
what is essential to every work of art, no matter how potent its 
theme may be. Mr. Armstrong’s “ Girl at a Fountain ” (61) is 
executed upon the same principles as Mr. Maclaren has followed ; 
and in the next room is to bo found a very complete example of 
the stylo (137) by\Mr. Albert Mooro. Of artistic taste tliore is 
certainly no Jack in tho two frieze-shaped designs by Mr. Walter 
Crane, although the technical power needed to give effect to his 
ideas is not always forthcoming. Mr. Crnno kuows well how to 
make a picture lull its story, and ho has besides a feeling for the 
ornamental beauty of landscape background which always gives 
added refinement to his work. If it were not for obvious and 
sometimes glaring defects of drawing, which seriously damage the 
effect of his design, the two pictures contributed to the present ex- 
hibition would deserve to rank among tho best ho has jet pro- 
duced. It is indeed much to bo regretted that an artist so richly 
gifted with crcutivo fancy should, so fur, have failed to perfect tho 
means of doing adequate justice to his ideas, especially when it is 
remembered that in purely decorative art his drawing is olten of 
admirable quality. Perhaps of all artists now exhibiting in London, 
Mr. Alma-Tadema leaves the least to be desired in this respect. 
Tho little picture in the Grosvenor Gallery is, indeed, a miracle of 
com phi to and finished workmanship ; and one is almost tempted 
to forget tho subject altogether in the inexhaustible* interest that be- 
longs to the subtle details of the painting. And yet Mr. Alma-Tadema 
has by no means neglected tho dramatic point of his composition. 
His arrangement of tho econo as n whole, as well as tho treatment 
of individual laces, displays a rare illustrative power and a Jim* 
sense of dramatic character. Tho action of the soldier as he 
draws aside the curtain which conceals tho timorous Claudius is 
effectively contrasted with the riotous demeanour of the drunken 
troop of guards and women who crowd tho entrance of tho chamber; 
while the confused heap of dead bodies lying between the two 
groups gives a sinister significance, both to tho Emperor’s torror* 
stricken face and to tho wild laughter of his followers. It would 
be wholly impossible by description to give any idea of the tech- 
nical mastery with which this sceue is rendered. We may observe, 
however, thut the workmanship, oven where it is most minute, 
lucks nothing of breadlh or simplicity. In this respect Mr. Alma- 
Tadema's talent recalls that of Terburg ; for, like the great Dutch- 
men of the seventeenth century, he can imitate varied surfaces 
and textures almost to tho point of illusion, and yet pre- 
serve a freedom and individuality of touch that eBectually 
avoids any overpowering impression of mechanical labour or fatigue. 
It marks a sharp contrast in every senso to turn from this little 
picture by Mr. Alma-Tadema to tho largo decorative canvas of Mr. 
Britten. Here the immature resources of tho artist log far behind 
the clever motive of his design. Mr. Britten may be credited 
with a full measure of the youthful failing of audacity and with 
some other youthful qualities that arc of rarer growth. However 
imperfect the execution of his design, it has at least the merit that 
belongs to a consistent and individual invention. The scene of 
Helen's Flight has been conceived in a form that owes nothing 
to tradition, but the result is not therefore to be dismissed' ns the 
fruit of mero wilful eccentricity. According to his own idea of 
the subject, tho general plan of the design is, indeed, very 
successfully worked out; there is a sustained impression of 
life and movement often wanting to decorative work of* much 
higher pretension, and there is besides a fearless acceptance 
of reality in the treatment of certain of the accessories of the scene 
which boars witness to a true artistic instinct. As regards the actual 
painting, Mr. Britten has suffered from indecision of purpose os 
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well as from imperfect resource. He haB apparently not quite 
made up his mind how far the colouring of such a design might 
bo reconciled with the claims of modern realism. Some of the 
draperies are handled with regard solely to decorative effect, 
but elsewhere thero is an attempt to throw the figures into the 
landscape, and to treat the whole picture in the brilliant tones 
of open sunlight. But, in suite of this Apparent confusion of 
style and of grave defects in drawing which can be less readily 
excused, the picture is at least sufficiently striking to awaken a 
good deal of interest in Mr. Britten’s future career. If it has all the 
faults, it has also much of the promise, that belongs to youthful 
performance. Another interesting experiment by a young artist 
is Mr. Weguelin’s “ Roman Acrobat” (l 59). It is easy, of course, 
to perceive that the influence of Mr. Alma-Tadema has been at work 
here, and that his example has been followed, not merely in the 
actual processes of the painting, but in the choice and arrange- 
ment of the composition. Mr. Weguelin bestows much care upon 
the representation of marble surfaces, though ho is still a 
long way behind his master. To imitate the occasional 
caprice and oddity of Mr. Tadeiua's mode of treating a subject 
is a somewhat easier achievement, and the disposition of the 
principal figure is in this sense fairly successful. The most un- 
favourable criticism suggested by the picture is that Mr, Weguelin 
has failed to get any great beauty of form or movement out of bis 
subject. The tiguro of the acrobat displays somewhat too much 
of prosaic realism ; the eye is arrested at once by the swollen de- 
formity of the feut and by a certain commonness in the propor- 
tions of the limbs. In the painting of the figure also there is 
almost unnecessary coarseness of colour and modelling. The 
light from above falls upon the bare shoulders with an effect that 
tells rather ns paint than as tone, and the quality of the colour is 
lacking in refinement. What is best in the picture is the vivid 
realism of the scene as a whole. The different expressions upon 
the faces of the spectators below are admirably rendered, nud so 
also is the unconcerned look of the acrobat herself, intent upon 
her business, and indifferent to the effect of the performance. 

To the largo picture by Sir Contis Lindsay we have already 
referred on a former occasion. Tt is certainly a very striking 
achievement, marked by strong dramatic imagination and by un- 
suspected artistic resource. To attain nb>oiute success in the 
rendering of such a theme would test the power of the greatest 
painter of any age ; and it is therefore 110 wonder that the exe- 
cution in this* case should often fall short of the dignity of the 
idea. In respect of draughtsmanship, there is evidence both of 
incomplete technical training and of insufficient practice; but 
against these defects must be set a lino feeling lor the beauty of 
form and a very rare gift of constructive composition, hew 
English artists possess the taste and cultivated sense of sLyle that 
Sir Ooutts Lindsay has brought to his task ; and, although the 
result misses absolute success, it is at least entirely devoid of 
vulgar pretence or affectation. 


REVIEWS. 


WILLIAM WIIEWKLL* 

D R. WIIEWELL’S relations and friends liavo not acted wisely 
in the matter of his biography. When he died in 1866 there 
was a geuoral feeling that bis life ought to be writteu. lie had 
been Master of Trinity College for n quarter of a century, and a 
member of the University for more than twice that number of 
years. From first to last he had occupied a position of singular 
prominence in a singularly eventful period, nut merely in the 
microcosm of Cambridge, but in the world of science and letters 
both in England and on the Continent. Such a career musk of 
necessity contain much that would be of permanent interest. To 
relate it successfully, liovvover, two conditions should have been 
fulfilled. In the first place the biography should bhve been pub- 
lished without delay, tor in Universities, more than in any other 
place, society changes rapidly, and even the greatest of men soon 
pass out of recollection; and secondly, it should not have been 
published in two divisions, of which one did not appear until ten 
years after his death, and the other is now before us. By this 
strange and unprecedented courso an incomplete and — we venture 
to say— a wholly erroneous view of Dr. W lie well’s personality 
has been given to the public. His life, more thnu that of most 
men whose time is absorbed by the most sharply contrasted 
accusations, was not parcelled out iuto periods according to 
the labour that he hud set himself to do for the moment. The 
routine of College and University work did not iu his 
case exclude scientific pursuits. His extraordinary energy, his 
power of absorbing h hotel f in whut lie whs engaged upon, 
enabled him to carry them on in the midst of nil these vexatious 
details of office that usually render exact thought and literary 
composition impossible. Again, no matter how busy bo was, he 
found tame for society, for correspondence, and fur attention to all 
that waa going forward in literature and education. Yet from the 
first hie representatives conceived the idea of having his bio- 
grapby subdivided. Their original noliun was that it should be I 

• The Life of WilVi&m Whewell , late Matter of Trin. Coll Cam*, j 
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published in three separate portions ; (x) the scientific ; (2) t hat 
which concerned the University And the, college ; (3) the domestic. 
The first of these was entrusted to Mr. Tocihunter, of St. John’s 
College. He performed his task with such admirable method that 
a general regret was felt that the whole had not been put into his 
hands. The second, after having been assigned to more than one 
person, and abandoned for reasons which it is needless to go into 
now, has finally been amalgamated with the third, and published 
by Mrs. Stair Douglas, Dr. Whowell’s niece by marriage. She had 
originally intended to write the domestic portion only, and we can 
readily understand the unwillingness— of which she speaks in 
her preface— with which she approached subjects with which 
she must have been wholly unacquainted, and which are so 
technical that a stranger to Cambridge cannot hope to write 
about them without mistakes. She has been singularly unfor- 
tunate, too, in losing the help of Mr. James LemprI&re Hammond 
at the very last moment. Ho had been a Fellow of Trinity 
College during the most eventful portions of Dr. Whewelrs 
Mastership— the discussions on tho revision of the statutes 
that commenced in 1857 — and though he had felt it to be 
his duty to take a line in College affairs that placed him in 
direct opposition to Dr. Whewoll’s most cherished convictions, his 
judgment and conduct won his admiration first and his friendship 
afterwards. lie was, therefore, in every way exceedingly well 
qualified for tho office of biographer. The assistance given by him 
is fully acknowledged in the preface; hut we can hardlv believe 
it pusdiblo that, after his death, no other member of Trinity 
College could be found to give his help-—" all such attempts 
having previously led but to delay and disappointment,” as she 
snys. Indeed, we are in a position to state that at least three 
competent persons tiro in existence there at the present moment, 
any one of whom would have gladly placed a large portion of his 
time at her disposal hud she thought proper to ask for it. As it 

is, the absence of a supervising intelligence is painfully evident. 
To begin with, tho nook is far too long, and much of it is 
excessively dull. One-third, at least, of the letters might 
have been omitted with advantage. What light is thrown on 
Dr. Wlie well’s character by the preservation of trivial details 
about mishaps in travel and the like ? Again, tho number of 
misprints shows flint Mrs. Stair Dougins is a novice at the 
t (‘clinical business of seeing a book through tho press. A more 
serious objection, however, to Ike convenience and utility 
of the book is the total absence of elucidation. A text should not 
be overlaid with notes ; but when several hundred letters are pre- 
sented to us, full of references to contemporary persons and events, 
some help is necessary. For instance, when I)r. Whewell, writing 
in 1S36, snys “ there are ft great number of points with regard to 
my future course of life which it. seems to me as if I should be 
able to settle much more clearly if my book were fairly published ” 
(p. 180), we should like to know on what book be was ongaged. 
By turning to Mr. Todhunler's work, it is easy to discover that it 
was the History of tho Inductive Sciences ; but surely Mrs. Stair 
Douglas ought, to have given a reference to him. All readers can- 
not have his book beside them while reading hers; and, without 

it, much that she prints is unintolligiblo. Strange to say, how- 
ever, with the exception of a short passage in the preface, she 
never alludes to it at all. On the other hand, all old Trinity mon 
ought to be grateful to her for her labours, and especially for the 
prominence which she has given to a side of Dr. Whewell’s char- 
acter of which probably few suspected the existence. We mean 
the warm affection which he felt towards his friends, and the 
tenderness of heart which was always yearning for sympathetic 
companionship. 

\Yu have no space for a systematic review of Mrs. Stair Douglas’s 
book, or a detailed account of Dr. Whewell’s life. We propose to 
attempt no more thou a short description of him, assisted by 
tho new information which has now been set before us. 
It is no exaggeration to 8Ay that, after he became Master 
of Trinity, be exercised, both in his own College and in the Uni- 
versity at large, an almost unchallenged supremacy. lie owed 
this ns much to his splendid bodily presence ns to his high cha- 
racter and groat mental powers. “ What a pugilist you would 
have made, sir,” said Jackson to him, when he was taking some 
lessons in self-defence from that distinguished master of the art. 
Then he had a loud and cheery voice, and a countenance of which 
the gravity lias been rather exaggerated in his portraits and in 
Woolner’s statue. Ilis eye was or that rarest quality in a man, a 
perfect, blue, and he had a Titanic brow. A squire friend of hia 
dwells upon the almost awo with which, suddenly looking up at a 
small dinner-party in Whewell’s later days at his country bouse 
during Christmas-tide, he saw three brows simultaneously bending 
down over his table, all magnificent, and all singularly alike in 
conformation — those of Whewell, of Mason, envoy to England 
from tho Confederate States, and of the gonial painter Webster, 
still living. He had a keen sense of humour, and dearly loved 
a good joke or a funny story, both of which he told exceed- 
ingly well. But, though he took his degree so far back as 1816, 
a time when society was by no means refined, and the habits of 
Combination-rooms would have disgraced an alehouse, his conver- 
sation was never coarse, nor, even in his younger days, did he 
give way to Any excess. The health of this sturdy son of 
Lancashivo, except during bis boyhood, was always excel- 
lent. No rebellious liver ever troubled his repose or made 
him look upon life with a jaundiced eye. It was his habit to sit 
up late ; but, notwithstanding, he appeared regularly at morning 
chapel, then at 7 x.v., fresh and radiant, and ready for the day's 
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work, Thia vigour of body enabled bim to appreciate everything 
vrith a keenness which age could 1 not dull, nor the most poignant 
grief extinguish except for the briefest intervals. He thoroughly 
enjoyed life, both its material and intellectual side. He would 
discuss a philosophical problem, or amuse a young lady with the 
plot of the latest novel, or kneel down on the carpet to play with 
a Skye terrier, or enjoy a good dinner, or drink a bottle of port, 
with equal heartiness. 

Our own recollections of him previous to 1841 are of necessity 
vague. We can recall, however, a personage who was prominent 
even in the brilliant intellectual society that was then the boast of 
Trinity College, without whom no social gathering was thought 
complete, ana who, in his hours of relaxation, was ready to take 
part in any piece of rollicking fun that might be going forward, 
not disdaining even a practical joke upon occasion. He was fond 
of the society of ladies, whom he perhaps found more tolerant 
listeners than men. He readily entered into correspondence with 
them, wrote riddles and verses and translated German poems for 
their amusement, and assisted approvingly at the musical parties 
which were then the fashion. There were several houses in 
Cambridge in which we should have ventured to say that ho was 
a " tame cat," bad there been anything feline in that rudo and 
vehement nature, which was happily described as "Rough 
Diamond ” in one of the, cleverest jeux d'exprit ever published in 
Cambridge. In those days it was the fashion for College Dons to 
dabble in politics, and more than one of his Trinity friends made 
their fortune by their Liberal opinions. Ho did not imitate their 
example. He always described himself ns “no politician.” In 
1818 he says decidedly that he does not approve of the Govern- 
ment (p. 43); in 1821* ho opposed an addrass from tlio University 
against the Roman Catholics (p. 63); and in 1822 he voted 
against Mr. Bankes for the same reason. But we never heard of 
his taking any decided line in those stormy days of tho Reform 
Bill, when so many ancient friendships were destroyed ; and 
latterly ho abstained from politics altogether. His habitual 
exercise was riding, and he might, bo seen on moat afternoons on 
his grey horso “ Twilight,” accompanied by his friend Dr. Worsley, 
still Master of Downing, either galloping across country, and “mea- 
suring the depth of every ditch in tho county by falling into 
it” (as he said himself), or joining quieter parties along tho 
road, whom he delighted by his anecdotes and brilliant talk. 
To this period belongs the famous story of the limiting of 
Lord Fitzwilliams, the accuracy of which we tested by inquiry 
from Sebright, the veteran huntsman. His host said to him at, 
breakfast, “ We are all going out hunting ; what would you like 
to do ? ” llo answered, “ I have nover been out hunting, and 1 
should like to go too.” So he was mounted, and tuld to keep 
close to the huntsman. They had an unusually good run over a 
stiff country. At last, after clearing a formidable obstacle, tho 
huntsman, who was leading, looked round to see what had becomo 
of the stranger. There he was, safe and sound, galloping along 
close behind him. “ That, sir, was a rasper,” said Sebright. " I 
did not observe that it was anything more than ordinary,” replied 
tho Don. So on they went, till at lust his horse could go no further, 
and came to a dead stop, to the great indignation of Who well, 
who exclaimed, “ I thought that ft hunter never stopped.” 

It is difficult to name any department of knowledge, any in- 
tellectual pursuit, any accomplishment even, at which lie had not 
tried hiB hand with more than the usual success of such efforts at 
universality. Science was certainly his forle, but omniscience 
was with him more than a foible. A glance at, his occupations 
between 1819 and 1841 gives convincing proof of this. In those 
twenty years he wrote a treatise on mechanics, which went through 
Beven editions, each of which was almost rewritten; this was fol- 
lowed by a treatise on dynamics ; ho studied geology, and became 
President of tho Geological Society in i8]Sj and Mineralogy, tho 
chair of which ho occupied from 182510 1832. lie made experiments 
in Dolcoath Mine to ascertain the density of the earth ; he studied 
the tides with great thoroughness and precision, and received a 
medal from tho Royal Society in recognition of his labours; and, 
lastly, he wrote a History of the Inductive Sciences, in three bulky 
volumes, followed by “ The Philosophy ” of the sunie in two more, 
works which most men wmuld have regarded as sulHcicul for a 
lifetime. Moreover, he studied ethics, and obtained tho Profes- 
sorship of what used to be known as “Casuistry,” and now is 
ca lled in Cambridge “ Moral Theology,” which ho hold from 
1838 to 1855. It must bo remembered that thoso were days of 
academic repose, before the endless mootings, born of Commis- 
sions, had begun ; but still his College and University work must 
have taken up much time. In the above enumeration wo have sel 
down only his more solid works. In the intervals of his composi- 
tion he studied French and German, in which ho became a profi- 
cient, and made long tours abroad to cultivate the acquaintance of 
ien of science; he wrote a clever book on architecture, in which 
he tried to prove that tho pointed arch was derived from observa- 
tion of the intersection of the barrel vaults of Romanesque work ; 
he wrote reviews, papers in scientific journals, and pamphlets 
on University questions, of which that on the designs for the 
new library may be specially mentioned; he was one of the 
founders of the Philosophical Society, a regular attendant ut 
its mee tings, and a constant contributor to its Transactions ; 
he preached. before the University with such success that one 
of his oldest friends, Mr. Sheepshanks, advised him to be a 
candidate for a Professorship of Divinity; he tried to introduce 
hexameter verse into English literature by & spirited translation 
of Goethes Hermann and Dorothea , and by addressing Mr. 


Monckton Mill* (always a pet of his) as "Senator, poet, who long 
driven on in course Odyssean,” and so forth ; he cultivated music and 
drawing ; he carried on a voluminous correspondence ; and, lastly, 
he read every new book, no matter what the subject might be, 
that fell in his way. His memory was exceedingly retentive, and 
he helped it by taking notes and making abstracts of important 
works. He was, therefore, a most formidablo . antagonist th 
argument, and the consciousness of liis own superiority to most 
persons with whom he came in contact made him self-willed and 
overbearing, as his friend Archdeacon Hare frequently deplores. 
With ail this, however, strange as it may sound to those who 
remember him, ho was in reality a modest man, anxious to obtain 
information from thoBe better acquaiuted with a subject than him- 
self. “I was always very ignorant,” he writes to 'Hare in 1841 
(p. 217), “ and am now more and more oppressed by the conscious- 
ness of being so. To know much about many things is whftt I 
never aspired to, and certainly have not succeeded in.” Hero wo 
may mention another pleasing trait in his character — his gene- 
rosity. We do not merely refer to the numerous cases of distress 
which he alleviated, delicately and socretly, but to the magnani- 
mity of temperament with which he treated those with whom he 
had' beon drawn into controversy, or whose wrong-doing he had 
been called upon to condemn, it is not too much to say that he 
never bore a grudge, or betrayed remembrance of a fault, or ro- 
oated a word of scandal. Moreover, there was nothing under- 
and about him. lie would oppose a mousure of which he dis- 
approved, fairly and openly; but, when beaten, he cordially 
accepted tho situation, and never alluded to the subject again. 

In 1841, Sir Robert Peel being Bafely installed in office in place 
of Lord Melbourne, l)r. Wordsworth resigned tlie Mastership of 
Trinity, in order, ns ho expressly states in a lotler to Profossor 
Whowull, " that you may be, and will be, my successor." It was 
notorious that the Master's wish was to prevent the election of a 
Whig : and especially of either Dr. Peacock or Professor Sedg- 
wick, both of whom were very popular with the Fellows. Dr. 
Whowell, therefore, entered upon his duties with tho feeling of tho 
College rather nguinst him than with him. Wo now kuow how 
diffident he felt about his own fitnoss for the office, and bow 
anxious ho was to correct what he knew was defective in his cha- 
racter. In the same Iptter to Hare (p. 217) ho says : — 

In h ]>rrson holding so eminent a station as mine will bo, everything 
impatient und overbearing is of course quite out of place; and though it 
may cost me some effort, my conviction of this in so strong that I think it 
cannot easily lose its hold. As to n.y love of disputation, 1 do not deny 
that it has been a great amusement to me ; hut 1 find it to be so little of an 
amusement to others that 1 should have to lay down my logical cudgels 
for the sake or good nmnneis alone. 

In spite of these good resolutions, tho first years of his Mastership 
were not a success. lie was impatient, and he was overbearing, or 
at any rate, he was thought to be so, especially by thoso senior to 
him ; and they abused him in no measured terms. Tho true ex- 
planation of much that was wrongly ascribed to mero arrogance is 
to be found in the lofty view that he took of the position and 
duties of the Master of his great College, and of the obligations laid 
upon him to exact from others tho same precise observance of 
college rules that he imposed upon himself. /This view once 
adopted he was far too conscientious not to put it into practice, 
regardless of the age and station of tho person of whoso conduct 
he disapproved, i fence he was erroneously regarded as a vexatious 
disciplinarian, even as an “ imperious bully ” — to quote a contem- 
poraneous pamphlet— whose head had been turnoff by unexpected 
good fortune. A survival of this fooling exhibited itself years 
afterwards in one of tho mats that, circulated after the publication 
of The Plurality of World*:—" Whowell thinks himself a fraction 
of the universe, and wishes the denominator to bo ns small as pos- 
sible.” Then came his Vice-Chancellorship, always a perilous year 
for a newly-elected and vigorous-minded Head. Ho tried to sup- 
press disorders iu tho University by the same system that lie had 
pursued in college ; but his efiorts only resulted in unpopularity. 
Wo well remember the degree-day of January 1843, when penny 
whistles sold for a shilling, so great was the demand for them, and 
the indignant undergraduates received the Vice-Chancellor with a 
concert tho reverse of respectful. VVo have already mentioned 
tho keen pleasure that he took in society, lie lmd no sooner 
become Muster than ho threw open the Lodge, which had been 
closed during his predecessor’s reign. “ If a stranger comes to 
Cambridge, Trinity Lodge iB the proper place for him to be 
enterLuiued iu,” was his own expression of bis hospitable in- 
tentions. lie was not, however, as successful as a host as he 
wished to be. Unfortunately he had a bad memory for faces, and 
often gave unintentional oileuco by failing to recognize 
Ho used to say that “lie liked to see a dinner in fall cry 
ho certainly tried to promote that desirable end by vigorous per- 
sonal. efforts. In his hands, however, conversation was a mono- 
logue rather than a dialogue. lie would select a subject, and 
handle it in a masterly fashion till he had had euough of it. But 
it was not in his vehement and impulsive nature to brook inter- 
ruption, still less contradiction. A person who ventured to differ 
from him ran tho risk of being crushed with “ Sir, I perceive you 
do not understand the subject.” His society, therolore, ciuno to 
be dreaded rather than welcomed, especially in liiB own house. 
Again, he could never forget that he waB MaetoT, and insisted upon 
guests appearing iu their gowns, ns though they were fulfilling a 
college duty. At first even thoso who came to dinner came up to 
the drawing-room so habited, and were then asked to take them 
off; but subsequently this was given up, «nd academical vestments 
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♦Gregory ShovaL, Doctor Of Divinity r of whom I Kayo spokeato 
thee of old, 2 take shame to myself thatl have not, sent 
many years, letters of brotherly friendship. Nor' do Irigbtlj'Mr 
member whexb ho » to be found. But I know that he Ime* jbeoshge 
once a year there comes to me a keg or anker of root, which {know 
muBt be from him, and which I hate drunk with my.puithiqneip 
in a spirit of gratitude." Then follows the direction ’ of a caftfa- 
house where Dr. Shotol’e address may probably be obtained, 
inasmuch as there <( they know all the London clergy ” Armed 
with this, and with the small legacy which comes to her, Bitty 
goes up to London, but before that comes to pass aome 
important events hare taken place. Sir Robert and Lady 
Lovett, the great people of the parish, have been uniformly 
kind to Pleydell and to Kitty, and, indeed, Kitfcv has been 
practically brought up at the Hall since her mother’s death. 
At the Hall there live Will Levett, Sir Robert’® son, and 
Harry Temple, his cousin, and Sir Robert’s ward. Both these 
youths are, in their different fashions, in love with Kitty, 
and both propoBo to her before she goes away. She, in A 
manner which is made by the narrative to appear perfectly' 
natural, accepts both proposals without knowing it, and thus she 
starts in life with quite as much future trouble awaiting her as ie 
fitting for a clever and pretty heroine. A proper esoort is found 
to take her to London in the person of Mrs. Gambit, wife to one 
of Sir Robert’s tenants, and the incidents of the journey are skil- 
fully arranged so as to remind one, if any reminder were needed, of 
the characteristics of the tirao in which the story is laid. There 
is much talk ou the way of highwaymen, and it was only long 
afterwards that Kitty learned that the old olergyman, whoso 
paternal interest in her had been bo marked as to alarm Mrs. 
Gambit, was, in fact, the notorious knight of the road, Black 
Will, in one of his many disguises. Arrived in London and at 
the coffee-house where they have been bidden to inquire for Dr. 
Shovel, Kitty and her duenna are much astonished at the more 
than lively interest displayed by the ragged parsons who till the 
coffeo-liouso when they learn that she is Dr. Shovel’s niece, and 
this surprise is increased by the strange roads through which their 
coach takes them to Dr. Shovel’s abode and the stranger scenes 
which take place as thoy near their goal. We have already re- 
vealed the fact that Dr. Shovel is a Fleet Parson, though no 
ordinary Fleet Parson, and we may now quote Kitty’s description 
of the first impression which his presence made upon her: — ' 

He w ns a very big and stout man — ono of tlie biggest men I have ever 
mail lb 1 wns clad in a rich silk gown, flowing loosely and freely aliont 
him, white bauds, clean and freshly starched, and a very full wig. lie had 
the reddest face possible: it was of a deep crimson colour, tinged with 
purple, and the colour extended even to the ears, and the neck— bo much of 
it us could be seen — was us crimson as the checks. He had a full nost>, 
long and broad, a nose of great strength mid very deep in colour ; but his 
eyes, which were large, reminded me of that verse in the Psalms, wherein 
tkic divine poet speaks of those whose eyes swell out with fatness ; his lips 
were gross und protruded ; be had a large square forehead and a great 
amplitude of check. lie was broad in the shoulders, docp-chcstcd and 
portly — n man of great presence ; when he stood upright he not only 
teemed almost to touch the ceiling, but also to lill up Ihc breadth of the 
room. My heart sank us I looked at him ; for ho was not the manner of 
man I expected, and 1 was afraid. Where were the outward signs and 
tokens of that piety which my father had led me to expect in my unde ? 

I had looked lor a gentle scholar, a grave and thoughtful bearing. But, 
oven to my inexperienced ryes, the confident carriage of the doctor 
appeared braggart : the roll of his eyes when we entered the room could 
not bo taken even by a dimple country girl for the gravo contemplation of 
a humble and fervent Christian : the smell of the room wob inconsistent 
with the thought of religious meditation : there were no books or papers, 
or any other outward signs of scholarship ; and even the presence ot the 
Prayer-book on the table, with the hassocks, seemed a mockery of sacred 
things. 

The Doctor’s clerk has brought Kitty in, taking her to be one of 
the Fleet parson's clients, and it is some little time before 
the mistake is cleared up. When thiB bos been done, the 
Doctor proceeds to deliver an admirable oration in defence of his 
disreputable calling, and after that he takes counsel with himself 
as to whore to bestow his niece. Before this is arranged, she has 
an opportunity of witnessing tho performance of a batch of Fleet 
marriages, a ceremony which is described with a great deal of 
vigour and humour. Here, ob elsewhere, it is artfully contrived 
that, in spito of the Chaplain of the Fleet’s degradation, one 
cannot but regard him with a certain amount of fulmiration, if 
not of respect, for his complete command over his fellow-men, 
and, within oertnin limits, over himself. Ho is in the habit of 
presiding in the evenings at convivial meetings frequented by the 
dwellers in the Rules of the Fleet ; and the fame of his gifts in 
Bpeech and story has spread so far that young bloods not in- 
frequently attend these meetings for the express purpose of seeing 
him. One such, Lord Chudloigh, comes to such a meeting on a 
fateful evening. The Chaplain of the Fleet has his own reasons, 
which we need not reveal, for hating any one who bears the name of 
Chudleigh, and he takes wbat he thinks a terrible revenge upon 
the son of the man who has injured him. He beguiles him, with 
all the other guests, into drunkenness, places him in his own bed, 
wakes him early the next morning before the fumes of the liquor 
have disappeared, and makes him go through all the forms of a 
binding marriage with Kitty, whose face even he is not permitted 
to see for a minute, Kitty, it should be said, is compelled info an 
act which might otherwise seem unworthy of her by the over- 
mastering force of her uncle’s will. Here it will be seen is a 
pretty complication to begin with. The heroine is, ivithodfknow- 
ing it, engaged to two young men, and married to another, who 
has no idea who she is. 


were left in the bell. Those who came to an evening party, how- 
ever, were obliged to wear them for the whole evening. It was a 
very uncomfortable rule, and it made the undergraduates more 
-shy and awkward than they would otherwise have been. Then 
. it came to he universally believed that it was his wish that no 
gentleman should sit down. Wo feel convinced that this was a 
mistake, but it was a mistake that was never corrected ; and his 
parlies made him more unpopular than his conduct in graver 
matters. Throughout his mastership he was respected and ad- 
mired, but he was never loved. 

It has been said that Whewell has not left his mark on the 
Univorsity. We beg leave to dill’er from this view. His philo- 
sophical and ethical systems may have been superseded ; but not 
only have we got his scheme for the promotion of tho study of 
international law, but wo owe it to him that natural science has 
obtained its present hearty, recognition. So early as 1828 he 
pleaded for the construction of scientific lecture-rooms and 
museums, and the establishment of the Moral Sciences and 
Natural Sciences Triposes in 1848 was in the main his work. It 
must not, however, be supposed that he was in any sense of the 
word u reformer. For a scheme to be approved by liiin, it must 
have been hammered on his own anvil. It was one of his mental 
defects that he could not put himself in tho position of others, 
and see things as they saw them, lie could hardly ever give his 
opponents credit for common honesty of purpose when they pro- 
posed to make any sweeping changes in institutions his admiration 
for which mode him blind to their defects. Hence the language 
he used respecting the University Commissioners in 1855 (p.439). 
Home one said to him, “ I fear this is all very trying to you ! ’* 
u Trying,” he replied, 41 it is breaking my heart ! ” and to his 
wife he wrote that u disgust, griof, anil hopelessness swallow up 
even indignation." Nor was the expression of his feelings limited 
to words. Ilo treated one, at least, of tho Commissioners with 
such coldness that, though ho made every excuse that a 
generous man could make for the Master's conduct towards him, 
his last days wore saddened by his old friend’s estrangement. And 
when we remember that tho lour Commissioners whom I10 judged 
thus severely were Sir John Komilly, Dr. Peacock, Professor 
Sedgwick, and Sir J. F. W. Hcrschel, the most strenuous advo- 
cate of Dr. Whewell must admit that his conduct towards them 
ought to have been very different. The changes in the college 
statutes in 1857, and the discussions thereupon, gave him equal, 
if not greater, pain. Here, again, he could write of tho con- 
scientious effort of the junior Fellows to carry out what seemed 
to them important reforms: — “It is a very sad evening of my 
college life to have the collogo pulled in pieces und ruined by a sot 
of schoolboys. . . . We have crazy work, as I think it.” It is 
painful to have to record these blots in the character of a great 
man whom we sincerely respect; but no attempt to describe him 
would have been complete without some allusion to them. It was 
fortunate that ho died when ho did. The changes in college that 
appeared to him so revolutionary were trivial by comparison with 
those that have since been accepted by largo majorities. 


THE CHAPLAIN OF THE FLEET.* 

T| 1 HE latest novel of Messrs, ltosant and Rice sooms to us to be also 
J- in some respects the best that they Lave as yet produced. Tho 
authors have deliberately set themselves in tho writing of it a task 
of exceptional dilliculty, and the success with which the task has 
beon performed more than excuses the daring of the attempt. To 
paint accurately the manners of a past time is in itself difficult 
enough, and the difficulty is naturally increased when tho narrative 
in which they are painted is supposed to be written by a person 
actually belonging to that time, whose whole attitude of mind is 
naturally different in many important regards from that of a later 
generation. To these difficulties yet a third is added, when, as in 
The Chajtlain of the Fleet, this narrative is written by a woman, 
and in its nature involves a considerable knowledge of girlish 
character. These difficulties are, as we have said, overcome 
with signal success, and it may ho lairly stated that the 
result is an exceptionally skilful tour do force , in which from 
beginning to end there is no appearance of effort. In a former 
story from the same bunds, Sweet A'elly, my Heart's l)eHyht } 
there was exhibited a romarkable capacity for assimilating not 
only the manners, but tho way of looking at things, that be- 
longed to & bygone age ; but it is of course a greater strain to 
keep up an assumed character through three volumes than through 
one or one and a half. With some reason, perhaps, exception 
might bo taken by ft cavilleT to the title of the book,^ which is 
to a certain extent misleading, inasmuch os Chaplain of the Fleet 
is as much a definite title as is Chaplain-General of the Army. 
Now the Rev. Dr. Shovel has nothing whatever to do with the 
navy, and is, in fact, a Fleet Parson, or rather the Floet Parson, 
'Since to others of tho genus lie is a» a Triton is to minnows. 

Kitty Pleydell is the daughter of the Rev. Lawrence Pleydell, 
N?ho has died before the first chapter of the book begins, and has 
left for bis daughter a characteristic letter, which makes the 
roador wish that ho had bmi allowed to make acquaintance with 
Pleydell while he was yet alive. Of this tho most important part 
for the purpose of the book’s plot is an injunction to go to London, 
“ and there seek out thy uncle and mother’s brother, the Rev. 

• The Chaplain of the Fint. A Novel. By Walter Besa&t and James 
Bice. 3 vole. London : Chfttto & Wiudus. 1881. 
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*> Now ©ome» achange in the circumstances of the heroine and 
of her friend, Mist Pimpernel, in whoso care the Doctor has placed 
her, and who ‘has hitherto been an inmate of the Rules of the 
Fleet. Hiss Pimpernel comes into some money, and the two go 
off together to Epsom Wells. Just at the period of the story 
the glory of this watering-place (in the old souse of the word) 
had revived for a few years. There were concerts, balls, as- 
semblies, breakfasts, and although tbero appears to have been 
no actual Master of the Ceremonies, the frequenters of the place 
hod deliberately adopted the rules of Beau Nash, which involved 
amongst other things a prohibition of the wearing ol* swords 
byany visitors at the Wells. To the Wells, the life at which is 
described with signal brightness and accuracy, comes presently 
Lord Ohudleigh, who finds Kitty established ns the belie of the 
place, and who is introduced to her as a stranger. They fall in 
love with each other, as is only proper and to be expected, but 
Kitty's is a fearful joy, since she naturally dreads her dear lord's 
discovery that she has been a party in the disgraceful plot of her 
undo against his peace of mind. On his side ho is tormented by 
the consciousness that, married to who he knows not what poor 
wretch, he has no right to give expression to his love for Kitty. 
The situation is, of course, to a certain extent saved by her com- 
plete knowledge of facts, with which he has only an acquaintance, 
the very vagueness of which carries terror with it. Out of several 
pretty love scenes which arise from this complication wo choose 
tor quotation part of one in which the double dilliculty is apparent 
to the reader : — 

<# You know/* he suid, “ Hint 1 love you, Kitty. Yon hare known tlml 
for some time — havo you not ? ” 

44 Yes, my lord,” I replied, humbly; “T havo known it, and have Ml 
my own unwprthiiuau. Oh, ao unworthy, bo unworthy am 1 tluit. 1 have 
wept tears of shame." 

44 Nay — nay," he said. 44 It is I who am unworthy. My dear, there is 
nothing you could, tell mo which would make me )ov« you lest,.” 

1 shook my head. There was oue thing which i laid to lull. Could any 
man bo found to forgive that ? 

44 1 came back here resolved to tell you all. If 1 could not ask for your 
love, Kitty, l might, at the very leant, win your pity.” 

“Wlmt have you to toll me, my lord? ” 

It was well that the night was bo dark that my face could not hr scon. 
Oh, tell-tale checks, aglow with fear and joy ! 

44 What have you to tell me ? ” 1 repeated. 

44 It is a story which I trust to your eyes alone,’ he sai«l. 41 1 liavo 
written it down, lie foie we part to-night I will give it to you. Come ” — 
he took my hand again, but hin wub cold — 44 come, we must not stay 
longer. Let me load you from this slippery and dangerous phii'c." 

44 One moment ” — 1 would have lingered there all night to listen to the 
accents of his dear voice. “If you, my lord, havo u neeiet to tell to me, 1 
also have one to tell you.” 

“Nay,” he replied.’ 44 I can hear nemo of your pretty secrets. Aly peace 
is already destroyed. Besides,” hu ndde.il desperately, 44 when \oii li.iv «■ 
reud whut 1 have written you will see that it would bo idle to waste 
another thought upon me.” 

44 1 will read it,” 1 said, “to-night. But, my lord, on one promise.” 

44 And that is ? ” 

44 That you will not leave Kpstiin without my knowledge. Lc! me speak 
with you once more after 1 have ruiul it, if it is only to weep with you mid 
to Bay farewell.” 

44 1 promise.” 

“And — oh, my lord! if I may say it — since your lordship may not 
many me, then I, for your sake, will never marry un\ oilier man.” 

44 Kitty I ” 

“That is my promise, my lord. And perhaps — utiiietiuiei — you vv ill 
give a thought’ to your poor— foml Killy.” 

lie caught me in his arms and showered kisses upon my rliopks ami lips, 
calling me his angel and a thousand other names, until I genii v push'd 
him from me and begged him to take rne hack to the company. 11c knelt 
at iny feet and took my humliu Ids, holding il in silence. ] kn< i w that he 
was praying for the blessing of Heaven upon my unworthy head. 

These things being so, the course of Lord Lhudleigli’s and 
Kitty’s loves cannot, of course, run smooth ; b .it boyond this 
difficulty there are interferences caused by the spite of a rival 
beauty, whose character is sketched with a firm and light hand, nnd 
in the appearance at the Wells of Harry Temple und Will 
Levett, each of whom regards Kitty as his promised bride. 
Harry is the easier to manage of tho two, although oven in his 
cabo lvittv has to employ a clover and somewhat cruel stratagem 
to rid herself of his importunities. Will turns out, ns might have 
been guessed from his boyhood's pranks, to be a dull ruffian, who, 
accustomed to adulation from everybody in liis own small village, 
attempts to lord it over every ono at the Wells, and for a time 
succeeds, in consequence of the disinclination of well-bred gentle- 
men, who Are not allowed to wear swords, to engage in a street 
brawl with an offensive person brandishing an oaken cudgel. 
Finally, two or three of the leading visitors agree to break the usual 
rule and confront Will with a threat of cold steel, which effectually 
quells him so far as the observance of public order is concorned, but 
which has no effect upon his obstinate determination to make Kitty 
his wife. There is a thrilling scene consequently of a forcible elope- 
ment and a rescue, and at last the unhappy Kitty is freed from 
the persecutions of the two lovers whose claim to her hand bus 
in the first instance fallen upon her like a thunderbolt. There 
remains the greatest difficulty of all, and the solution of this 
readers may find out for themselves. We have purposely givon 
th# merest sketch of a novel which, as it seems to us, is not only 
foil of invention, but is chargod with a curious knowledge both of 
the spirit and of the details of the life with which it deals. The 
minor characters, among whom we may specially mention Solomon 
Stallabras and Sir MileB Lackington, are capitally drawn ; and it 
U safe to say that the book is full of interest from beginning to 
end. Of its interest in another way, as an unusual feat of literary 
skill, we have already spoken. 


TROCTOirS POETRY OF ASTRONOMY .♦ 

O F all tho sciences, astronomy has immemorially beep felt to 
bo tho one most fitted to kindle tho poetic imagination. In 
heavenly space there is an Absolutely boundless sphere wherein 
the intellect may expand and tho fancy may wing its flight. Tho 
mystery of the stellar depths, tho mazes of tho shining orbs, the 
stupendous cycles which science has assigned to their paths in 
space, and to their history for ajons past and to come, have been 
to poets a perennial fount of inspiration, on exhaustless store oi 
trope and figure. From our growing familiarity with celestial 
objects, und tho exactitude of modern processes of calculation, 
measurement, and analysis, there might be bred, it was to be feared, 
a chilling of the imaginative lire, a contempt for the simple 
moods of awe nnd wonder with which the heavenly bodies were 
wont to bo looked up to a* diviner far than anything of earthly 
mould. Yet aguiust this materializing client of tho Zeiit/oist, it may 
be pleaded, wo nro disposed to think, that the fuller and more defi- 
nite knowledge of later years has given, in some important re- 
spects, l'ivr-h incentives and additional scope to the imaginative 
powers. In the newest born of the special sciences, for instance - 
the department of solar physics — is it not conceivable that, fresh 
fuel may be found for tho poetic tiro which, on the traditional 
embers of sun, moon, and stars, had come to burn unmistakably 
low Y So at least, thinks Mr. Proctor, who would on no account 
have the triumphs won by our gigantic lenses and subtler prisms 
uuhoiiourod and unsung : — 

Caron t quia vate Micro. 

The scientific spirit is beyond doubt closely akin to and largely 
vivified by the spirit, of poetry. Thu intellectual instinct or effort 
which pierces into the mysteries or abysses ol nature, or gives form, 
unity, and harmony to tho structure of the universe, di tiers littlo 
hut in form from that when 1 by tho poet frames his ideal world. 
The true man of science iti a seer, a creator by right of hiN revela- 
tion of new aspects of nature. In the purest and most abstract of 
the sciences — the mathematics —the imaginative faculty has most 
signally mndo good its claim, having in our own time, in its in- 
spiration of such men ns (rauss, Sylvester, (Jin lev, and Clifford, 
created for itself additional spheres and subtler methods, with 
llights for the fancy into novel realms of ppaco. Of music, con- 
sidereal ns a science no loss than an art, tho same law of 
the mind holds good. And in the less ethereal world of 
physics there is, in a degree, abundant piny for tin* same faculty* 
*• No one who studies aright the teachings of tho profouudost 
students of nature will fail to perceive that our (Jableos, Keplers, 
and Newtons, our I'riestloys, Faradays, and Tyndalls, have been 
moved in no small degree by poetic instinct-, and that their host 
scientific work has owed as much to their imagination as to their 
reasoning and perceptive faculties.” Thus writes Mr. Proctor in 
the prelaco to his recent volume ou the l'u-'tnj *f Axt.rovuMij ; and 
ho proceeds to make good mid illustrate the lesson in a series of a 
dozen ess:i)H upon various astronomical subjects 44 loguiding the 
heavenly bodies loss in their scientific aspect than as suggesting 
thoughts respecting infinities of time and space, of variety, of 
vitality, and of development.” Ilia aim is noL so much to draw 
out in diduotic form tho dry facta and systematic teachings of 
modern science as to impress tho mind of his leaders with the 
glory and splendour of tho universe. Jlo takes for granted so 
general nil acquaintance with the most advanced of at tronomical 
theories or observations as may permit him to dispense with tho 
preliminary proofs, passing on from admitted and isolated facts to 
the ulLeri u* relations they bear to each other or to the universe at 
large, or tlio consequences to bo looked for from their prolonged 
opeialion as causes of cosmical change. The prophetic vein may 
thus bo said to mingle largely with that of poetry, widening its 
scope and intensifying its spirit. The infinite range of the 
astronomer's intellectual vision, together with iho certainly of his 
methods of calculation, leading features of contemporary Hcience, 
will be found u powerful motive to strike tho poetic imagination. 
In the wonderful development of solar physics, which has given 
its special character to the astronomic science of the last twenty years 
or so, we see themes of contemplation opened up m which aotior fact 
almost perforce assumes tho garb of fancy. The glowing hues and 
subtle threads or bands which the sun's disk exhibits in the field 
of tho spectroscope are not more fraught with beauty and variety 
than are the speculations (as yet hardly more than fanciful) as to 
the causes that lie behind these strange and fascinating phenomena, 
the forces they faintly reveal at work, or the ranges of time and 
spaco involved in their operation. Aud what is the utmost emis- 
sion of solar light nud heat compared with the infinite shining and 
incandescence of the multitudinous stars, but us tho energy of one 
unit amongst hundreds of millions? Ur look at tho most recent 
mystery, which, but for its temporary darkening by tho moon's 
limb under eclipse, the solar orb would never have revealed to our 
view, tho rose-tinted streams, probably of blazing hydrogen, that 
are seen starting forth from the interior and reaching for hundreds 
of thousands of miles into the glowing corona. What forces are 
hero at work ! What volumes of matter are hero massed together, 
or whirled about in storms or vortices which it transcends our 
utmost imagination to measure! Aud yet, if anything is certain 
in this science of paradoxes, it is that the elementary substances 
which combine in these tremendous volumes and glow with this 

• The Poetry of Astronomy : a Series of FmniHur JJssnus on the Ffrnrcnly 
Bodies , &r. By Richard A. Proctor. Author of “ Tin* BonJcrlaml of 
Science, &C. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. i83r. 
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incalculable degree of incandescence are none other than those 
familiar to us on the surface of our own earth. The vapours of 
iron, copper, and load are present in enormous, whilst ever vary- 
ing, quantities in that fiery atmosphere, just as in our own aerial 
envelope the vapour of water is always present, though not always 
to the same extent. Oluwimr hydrogen is there as a fixed con- 
stituent, just as oxygen find nitrogen are fixed constituents of our 
own air. The recent announcement of oxygen having been de- 
tected in the solar spectrum 1ms not. been verified by observation 
of the bright lines we had been led to expect during the late 
eclipse. The stupendous distance to which the luminous corona 
(now plausibly identified with the zodiacal light) is calculated to 
extend, the sun's visible dish forming but a trifling nucleus within 
this mighty sphere, is something to appal the powers of calculation. 
And yet from the centre to the circumference of this prodigious mass 
tremors like auroral streams nro seen to run in intervals so short 
as to astouud us wit h the velocity of transmit led vibration. If 
an undovout astronomer is mad, must not a solar physicist with no 
poetry in his soul be deemed a monster Y To give fitting language 
to the thoughts which studies ho entrancing should kindle in him 
may, indeed, not be the strong point of the sensitive man of science. 
Nor can we say in candour that Mr. Proctor shows quite the power 
to utter the poetic thoughts that arise in him. As Mr. Browning 
has allowed in his own instance, ho neglects or lacks the form. Of 
the fineness of his ear we may to some extent judgo from hie 
selecting for quotation a specimen of rhyme ho exquisitu as 

expanse of liquid, pure, 

Transput out, elemental air. 

In the topics touched upon by our author there is an intrinsic 
grandeur, tin occasional mystery, or a suggestion even of terror, 
likely enough to thrill any poetic fibre, that may exist in the 
reader’s temperament, the writer having all the while, unknown it 
may be to himself, been talking pit too of tho most bald and 
commonplace kind. Wo have scientific men who, in writing or 
speaking, throw without an of fort a glow of poetry over all they 
have to tell of naturo and her marvels ; but we sadly miss thw 
charm in Mr. Proctor, even when lie has for hit* tliomo the heavens, 
with all their glory and beauty. Theie is much matter of interest 
in " The Sun in his Glory,” one of his opening discourses, in which 
he sums up tho most important gains to our knowledge of solar 
physics within the last twenty years, due chiefly to the revelations 
of the spectroscope. Wo might, however, complain of the tone 
conspicuous throughout these representations, as fitted more to 
set the audience agape with wonder, like a mob on a firework 
night, than to leave their bouIb aglow with noetic fervour. The 
sun's heat may he equalled to that given out by the consumption 
of n,8oo millions of tons of coal in a second of time ; the fooblo 
pull of his mass at our distance may bo set against the might of a 
child's arm ; 350 millions of years may be assigned for the couling 
of the earth from 2000” Centigrade to the heat of boiling-water, 
as, later on in the hook, the probability of the uniform direction of 
the 175 known asteroids in their orbits round tho sun having been 
due to chance is set down in decillions ; but how for, we would ask, 
is the average student to bo enlightened or edified, still Iobs kin- 
dled to poetic musings, by pilos of figures such as tlieee ? Nor is 
Mr. Proctor at all times so careful ns he should be of exactitude in 
the facts upon which his structure of parndox is to he built up. 
•'When the Sea was Young* is one of the most thrilling themes to 
which he strikes the poetic lyre. Ilis thoughts fly back to noons 
or abysses of time in which the genius of Milton might easily be 
lost. For u of all things terrestrial,* he premises, w the ocean is at 
onco tho most ancient, and the one which will endure the longest.” 
Mountains and hills have from time immemorial been taken as 
emblems of the everlasting. The Bible speaks of tho “ everlasting 
hills.” But, in reality, Mr. Proctor reminds us, the mountains 
are young compared with the ocean. Ilabukkuk and the Psalmist 
were not so true to naturo as Byron : — 

Time writes 110 wrinkle on tbine azure brow, 

Sutdi as creation's dawn beheld thou rollest now. 

To the unimaginative reader it might occur that before ftio ocean 
was precipitated there must have been a bed to hold it ; and, how- 
ever strong may be the proofs of tho mass of watery vapour 
having been held iu suspension and forming an envelopo of mist 
or cloud around our globe, analogous, it may be thought, to the 
present condition of J upiter, must not the crust of the earth have 
made vast advances from tho intermediate seething molten mass 
that followed upon the original state of incandescent nebulous 
vapour, so that not a few of the now existent products of the 
earth's cooling (many forms of crystal, for example) had Assumed 
their solid shape F Looking, on the other hand, to the strong con- 
viction of many geologists, supported by Mr. Proctor himself 
elsewhere, that our ocean, like that once possessed, it is thought, 
by the moon, is destined to be withdrawn by fissures and clefts 
into the interior of the planet, a full third of its volume having, 
according to some, been already so absorbed, how can it be B&id 
t hat the ocean is to endure beyond all things terrestrial P Before 
soaring upon the wings of poetio or prophetic rapture, it were well 
to make sure of having solid ground under the feet. Mr. Proctor 
shows at times his lighter moods. He has his allegro as he has his 
pamroto. After exciting our fears by entitling a chapter “ Living 
in Dread and Terror,” he conjures up for us what he calls a world 
of vagaries, taking us for a round of hypothetical visits to other 
planets than the earth, pleasing our fancy with what would be the 
effect of such change of physical surroundings. This is somewhat 
like looking at ourselves now inside now outside of a spoon ; at 


one minute all length, at another all breadth. On Jupiter wfl 
are flattened like pancakes ; on Mercury we hop, skip, and jump 
over the highest mountains. Suppose we alight on one of the 
newlv-discovered moons of Mars, proposed to be named Deimui 
and Phobus, not more than twenty miles in diameter. The high 
jump of a fair athlete would be half a mile, and the long leap 
after a run of nine Martian miles would be 2J miles, or a sixth 
part of his worlds diameter, tantamount to the whole way from 
England to India, or from Scotland, over the North Pole, to 
Behring's Straits. 

Applying this reasoning to either of the moons of Mars whose gravity 
wo have assumed equal to a six-hundredth only of terrestrial gravity, we 
arrive* at the stupendous — tho appalling— result, that men there might be 
six hundred times ah tall as terrestrial men, yet equally active. The same 
reasoning applies to animals, and the idea of an elephant or a giraffe six 
hundred times ns tall as terrestrial specimens of these animals Is dreadful 
indeed. Hut let us content ourselves with considering human beings only. 
The Hrohdingnags of Swift sink into utter insignificance beside giants 
1,200 yar Ja high. The averago height of a lirobdingnag was about m 
yards, or ten times the height of ordinary men. So that the inhabitants 
of u Martian moon, on the assumption wo have been dealing with, would 
exceed a Hrolidingnag sixty times in height, or six times more than a 
.Urobditigtmg excelled Gulliver, or than Gulliver exceeded the King of 
Lilliput iu height. Amongst the Martian lunarians a Brobdingnng would 
he almost as utterly iasignilicant as a Lilliputian among Hrobdingnsgs. 

Keeping in mind, however, the vastly loss volume and the con- 
sequently excessive rarity of the air on this tiny globe, its entire 
atmosphere being, he calculates, only one 64-millionth part of our 
uwu, Mr. Proctor goes on sagely to reflect, not only that any 
visitant from tho earth would sink at once for want of breuth, 
but that such people as may bo conceived to inhabit the Martian 
moon would find their vital energy bo roduced that, instead of being 
able to leap half a mile high or two or three miles on tfie flat, they 
are to he imagined uot a whit more active than we are with our 
weight six hundred fold greater, but with a far fttore effective 
respiration. Need it bo said that the known uniformity of nature 
may bo trusted to adjust whatever forms life may assume to its 
external conditions or surroundings, wheresoover iu the universe its 
lot niny be cast P Of what kind of use or interest can be specula- 
tions ns to tiie building materials or processes requisite in a world 
where n block of platinum would press downwards with less force < 
than a block of duAl one-twentieth of its size on our earth P 
A Krupp cannon, whoae range here is live miles or so, would leave 
such a diminutive moon for ever, its recoil carrying tho cannon 
half-a-dozen miles away from the firing point, or wellnigh half- 
way round the insignificant sphere. A walker as good as Weston 
could easily keep up with the sun, and practically put an end to 
timo. As we are put through all the whimsical puzzles which Mr. 
Proctors fancy conjures up, we arc reminded of such familiar 
conundrums of our childhood ns “ How many cow's tails would 
reach the moon P ” Are his modern instances, after all. much wiser 
than tho old saw that, if tho sky were to fall, larks would be cheap P 
There may be groundlings whose ears may he tickled by Buch tricks 
as ho chooses to piny before high heaven ; but it is by no moans 
clear to us that the interests of science or the edification of tho 
reader are promoted by writing in such a vein ab this. 


THE FIRST OF MAY.* 

FTMTE fortunes of illustrated hooks are hard. They are also 
JL known as u table-books,” because they are laid on tables, 
especially drawing-room tables. To lio on tables is their end and 
mission. Occasionally they are opened and turned over by un- 
fortunate persons, too shy or too dull to talk, who hide their ennui 
and confusion of face among the pages of illustrated volumes. If 
they escape this doom, /tires de luxe find themselves shut away in 
the cabinet of the amateur, who does not look at them onco in a 
score of years. And yet there is obviously a demand for tomes 
whose fate is thus uneuvUble, for volumes which are the u wall- 
flowers,” or the veiled recluses, of the world of books. We 
imagine that rich but honost people buy treasures of this sort, 
partly by way of having a taste, partly to give them away as 
Christmas or wedding presents. It is a peculiarity of human 
nature to purchase and give away things that no one would 
purchase to keep. Hence comes the market for ormolu, for the 
dreadful vagaries of modern pottery and porcelain, and for large 
decorative books. The artist who decorates such volumes has, 
at le&Bt, the comfort of thinking that his designs are occasionally 
glanced at, by persons who cannot converse, or are in want of an 
opening for conversation. But the author, the provider of the 
“ letterpress,” as it is contemptuously called, knows that no one will 
ever read his prose or verse. His composition is a mere peg to 
hang pictures on, and his share, on the whole, is next to notning. 

In Bpito of these obvious considerations, Mr. Walter Crane and 
his anonymous associate “ have done their level best ” to make 
The First of May a pretty collection of verses and designs. 
Mr. Crane’s shill and fancy as a designer of illustrations for picture- 
books are well known. His fanciful talent ought to be at home 
in Fairyland, and, as we shall see, many of his designs are 
extremely graceful and captivating. Much depends, of course, 
on the sort of Fairyland which Mr. Crane is expected to illustrate. 
His fairies are not the somewhat stern and tragical beings of the 
old Scotch poetry. They are not mere semblances, hollow behind 

* The First of May: a Fairy Masque. By Walter Crane. Londons 
Sotheran Sc Co. 1881, 
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•octet The amount, however, was each as to render hie early residence 
fin London free from anxiety.” Thus, at the age of thirty-four, 
Sibson again for a brief period resumed ordinary studont life, and 
oet himself with all the energy of his nature to obtain tho par- 
. ticular medical diplomas which required the hardest work and 
were the most esteemed. Within the year 1848 he graduated 
♦successively as Bachelor and Doctor of Medicine in tho University 
of London, obtaining honours at each examination. In the follow- 
ing year ho became a. member of the Royal College of Physicians, 
and, on account of his scientific work, was also elected a Fellow 
of the Royal Society. When, two years later, St, Mary's Ilos- 
pited was opened, l)r. Sibson was appointed one of its first 
physicians, and later, on the establishment of a Medical School 
to connexion with the Hospital, he became one of its lecturors on 
medicine. Here, during a period of twenty years, he was at once 
a zealous physician and an enthusiastic teacher as well as student. 
During eighteen of those years he patiently and laboriously 
gathered the material for, and superintended, the execution of the 
plates for his great work on M Medical Anatomy,” which was pub- 
fished in 1869. Two years after his appointment to St. Mary's 
Hospital, Dr. Sibson was elected a Fellow of the Iioyal College 
of Physicians, and in the following year he delivered tho Goulslon- 
San Lectures. Then his life became one of full and varied activity. 
As the editor of his works says : — 

From this point onwards wo find him filling a great part in the medical 
life of Loudon, in relations so various und so important, in linos so indi- 
vidually distinct, that a chronological record of his doings for each suc- 
cessive year would give only a confused idea of what he was about, llis 
studies went on unceasingly at liomo and in the lioHpltal, in moments 
snatched from the busy day, in hours yielded from what should have boon 
given to the night’s rest ; while outside, in the world, ho was iu active 
practice and making his energy and strength felt in public life. 


same extent that fr it at the present day, the total *a riffle* of 
deaths from chloroform would have been appreciably smaller. 

One and a half of the four volumes are oecujneaby a series of 
papers which were published in Reynolds's System of Mediokja only 
a very few years ago, and it cannot be said that there wbs iny par- 
ticular need for their reproduction in their present form. In ell 
.probability these papers will still be seen and consulted principally 
where they were originally published. .... 

One of the last papers reproduced in this work, and almost 
the lost published by Dr. Sibson, is an “ Address in Medicine,” 
which he delivered before the British Medical Association in 2873, 
mainly on the subject of the advantages of “ rest and ease ” in the 
treatment of acute rheumatism and acute gout. The address was 
able, thoughtful, and based upon much oareful observation. By it 
we are reminded of one of tho real advances which has been lately 


of tho most various "modes of drugtreatmout, Dr. Sibson occa- 
sionally said that “ six week's and a blanket ” was the only known 
antidote for this common but obstinate malady. And yet now the 
treatment of this disease might be almost as fairly embodied in 
a new formula — t( six days and Balicylicate of soda — so trfily does 
this drug act like a charm in cutting short and extinguishing 
rheumatic fever. Tho search for specifics is, after all, not vain in 
regard to certain diseases ; and the power for good which their 
discovery ensures is almost inestimable in its amount and range, 
when one considers that after a timo it becomes an efficient 
weapon with which to combat disease amongst generation after 
generation of human beings in all parts of the civilized world. 


uiuuo, wvuu since uie period 01 oiosons aeaui, on tae vmm§pwsm 
sido of medical science. Rheumatic fever had long been regarded 
as one of tho most intractable of the diseases with which thephyeician 
has to deal, and by wav of comment unon the comnsrstive inutility 


The yolumes before us contain twenty-six papers, which have 
been selected either on account of their “ individual completeness,” 
or from the fact of their containing " distinctly original matter.” 
They are arranged broadly in two groups ; tho first comprehending 
papers relating to the physiology of respiration, and the natural 
nistoir and diagnosis of diseases of tho lungs and heart; tho 
second, papers relating to the physiological action and therapeutic 
use of certain narcotic poisons. 

Dr. Bibson's labours were, in fact, in the main devoted to such 
studies os were calculated to improve our knowledge, and, abovo 
all, our power of accurately diagnosing thoracic diseases. lie 
strove with all his might to broaden aDd make sure tho founda- 
tions upon which the physician lias to rely in building up a 
clinical experience which shall mako him competent to recognize 
the ever-varying phenomena presented by thoracic diseases in indi- 
vidual oases. There can bo no doubt that onn of the earliest of 
■Bibson's papers, that which has been before referred to as at onco 
winning for him a distinct reputation, is a contribution of consi- 
derable value even at the present day, and is well worthy 
■of beinp reproduced from the pages of tho provincial journal 
in wbicb it was originally published. It might, however, 
have boon made more useful than it is had tho editor choson 
to add. to it some classified table of contents, iu order to 
focilitate reference to the different groupB of facts with which 
It is concerned. Nor, had Dr. Ord expended so much of extra 
care upon tho work, could he havo incurred any of that kind 
of blame which he is so particularly anxious to avoid. It seems 
father an' empty and questionable kind of pretext when tho 
editor seeks to excuse very distinct repetitions in several papers, 
of both groups, by merely writing us follows : — 1 Readers who 
may find a little weariness in somo of the recapitulations will 
perhaps pardon the Editor, whose reverence has forbidden him to 
nlot out any word of the author’s writing.’ Vet it is scarcely to 
be supposed that even Dr. Ord imagines these writings of Dr. 
Sibson to be up to the level of those of a Harvey or of a Syden- 
ham, much more of an author from whose writings no word ought to 
be Hotted out. In truth, some of the papers included iu tlieso 
volumes are far from having any very conspicuous^, merit ; and 
others of them, though they were undoubtedly interesting contribu- 
tions to the knowledge of the time at the date of their publication, 
are now, after the rapid growth of scientific information in tho 
interval, not likely to be looked into with more than a languid 
■curiosity. This applies, for instunce, to the paper entitled 
4 Remarks on the Fever of Nottingham and the neighbourhood 
that prevailed in the summer and autumn of 1 846/ which was 
written at a time when our knowledge as to the real distinctions 
-existing between typhoid and typhus levers was still in its infancy ; 
before, in fact, tho masterly contributions of Sir William Jeuncr 
to this Bubjoct were published. Another of these early papers, 
however, that on the causes and mode of 4 Death from Chloroform/ 

» though published in 1848, is a valuable communication which 
•Contains conclusions and cautions that arc still quite harmonious 
with, And even fully representative of, our present knowledge 
Cft this subject. Sibson said : — * We are obliged, then, from the 
experience of these cases to conclude that in man the death is 
< usually instantaneous, and due, us every instantaneous death is, to 
paralysis of the heart. In animals the death is usually due to 
parleys!* of the muscles of respiration.” The experience of sub- 
.sequent jean has also confirmed the fact thnt death is most apt 
to coon? during the use of this anrosthetio in trivial eases, and has 
thus foljy justified Bibson's conclusion, expressed more than 
twenty yeans ego that “ In dental surgery (except in extreme 
eases) and in trivial operations, the use of chloroform is not 
justifiable.” Had this view been generally adopted eaflier, to the 


JAPANESE POETRY.* 

M R. CHAMBERLAIN considers that he has discovered one 
scrap of originality among the Japanese. He quite admits 
that all thoir ** religion, philoaophy, laws, administration, written 
characters, all arts but tho very simplest, nil science, or at least 
what then went by that name — everything was imported from tho 
neighbouring continent.” But, though the greater part of the 
literature is fashioned on tho Chinese model and expresses Chinese 
ideas, tho poetry is, he holds, a nativo product of the country. He 
bases this opinion on several grounds; but in order rightly to 
understand the subject it is necessary to glance at the circum- 
stances connected with tho introduction of Chinese civilization into 
Japan. 

Tradition places tho arrival in Japan of the first Oorean teacher 
in A.i). 2S4, but history points to the fact that the Chinese lan- 
guage, a knowledge of which was thus first introduced into the 
country, did not form a subject of general study until about the 
sixth century. Up to this time the Japanese lmd therefore been 
practically without tho knowledge of letters. China, on the other 
hand, had already a large and ancient literature, rich in history, 
philosophy, and poetry. The “ Book of Odes,” we know, existed 
.as a collection in the time of Confucius; and if we follow its for- 
tunes wo find that, during the centuries of disorder which followed 
tho death of tho Sage, its contents were known but to a handful of 
scholars*, who wrra divided into four schools, each of which pinned 
its faith to one of tho four existing and differing texts, fn the 
fourth century of our era three of these texts hod perished, and 
the fourth, that of Maou, would havo shared the same fate hut for 
tho retentive memory of a man of the same name, who succeoded 
in restoring this version.- Tho suspicion which would naturally 
attach to u text thus preserved is not diminished by the fact that 
the characters of the language had undergone three distinct modifi- 
tions of form since the time of Confucius. During the Te'in 
Dy misty the “ greater seal ” was exchanged for the t% lesser seal ” 
character, and this again for the u official” character, which in its 
turn made way, in the fourth century, for the characters at present 
in use. The majority of the poems in the Book of Odes are written 
in lines consisting of four characters only, but the metres of others 
vary considerably, and in one (l’art XL, Book 4, Ode 5) we find 
lines of five and seven characters combined. With the establish- 
ment of the linn dynasty (n.c. 206) there was a general revival of 
letters, and poetry naturally shared the attention paid to literature 
by the scholars of the time. Under this new inspiration, the 
narrow limits of four characters to a line were almost universally 
disregarded, aud by the middle of the Sixth century the fashion of 
writing in lines of five and seven characters was generally adopted. 
Suoh was the outward condition of Chinese poetry when it began 
to bo studied, with tho remainder of tho literature^ by the Japanese. 

But, turning to the pieces of poetry translated in tne work before 
us, which aro principally taken from the Mant/efuehifit. a collection 
compiled in tho eighth century, what do we find the condition of the 
Japanese muse to have then been, and how far does that condition 
support Mr. Chamberlain's theory of the originality of Japanese 
poetry P Mr. Chamberlain says that Japanese, .unlike Chinese, 
pootry “ regards neither rhyme, tone, accent/ quantity, nor alliter- 
ation, nor does its rather frequent parallelism follow any regular 
method. Its only essential rule is that evory poem must consist of 
alternate lines of five and seven syllables, with, generally, an extra 
line of spven syllables to mark its close.” A*., wo have already 
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Benwpll Introducing ii out of fashion, 1 know, Bnt I am one of the few 
women who can reaint the tyranny of fashion, I like introducing people, 
dir John Drone — Father lien well. Father Benwell— Dr. Wybrflfw. Ah, 
yen, yon know tho doctor by reputation ? Shall I give you his diameter ? 
Personally charming i professionally detestable. Pardon my impudence, 
doctor ; it is one of the consequences of the overflowing state of my health. 
Another turn, Matilda— and a little faster this time. Uli, how I wish 1 was 
travelling by railway.” 

The story opens with what Mr. Collins calls two scenes. The 
formor of these is headed “ Boulogne-sur-Mer. — Tho Duel,” and 
the latter M Vange Abbey. — Tho Forewarnings.” The narrator is 
n Major Hynd, a friend of one of tho heroes. Which of two 
men is the chief hero wo are puzzled to decide. Mr. Komayne 
occupies much the greater spaco in tho book. Moreover, ho 
is the owner of Vango Abbey, has j8,ooo/. a year, hills a man 
in a duel, is tormented by a mysterious voice, is plotted against 
by the Jesuits, has dark violot-blue eyes, marrii's the heroine, 
and at hut dies in a way to which justice could only be done 
on the boards of a strolling theatre. On the other hand, Mr. 
'Winterfield ia also tho owner of a very protty estate, and, to 
make up for his deficiencies in any other respect, he marries the 
heroine twice over. Moreover, ho haB that mark of the true 
hero that, when the curtain falls on him and her, it falls on a 
happy pair. It is not, however, till rather lute in tho day that he 
appears on the scene, and our present duty is with Mr. Komayno. 
This melancholy hut most nmiablo gentleman is, when the story 
opens, summoned to Boulogne to attend on the deathbed of un 
aunt. lie is accompanied by Major Ilynd. There he fulls in with 
a man whom he had known at Oxford, who invites him to dine 
with him at his boarding-house. The Major is included in the 
invitation, and the two men find that they have fallen among a 
set of swindlers. Romayne takes more champagne than is good 
for him, and is led on to play for high stakes, lie discovers that 



between his eyes. A challenge is given, and a duel arranged for 
the next morning. Fortunately, or unfortunately, the General 
has meanwhile a fit, but his place is taken by his cider son. 
.Komayne refuses to fight a youth with whom he has no 
quarrel, but the young gentleman strikes him with liis glove, 
and sake whether he must go on to spit at him. The end 
of course was, as has always bei»n the case with every duel 
between an Englishman and a Frenchman, that, though our 
countryman was utterly inexperienced in the use of his weapon 
and his opponent was a practised shot, it was not he, hut his 
adversary, who was killed. A dense fog had come over the cum- 
batants — so dense, indoed, that Komayne had shot the Frenchman 
without even knowing it. The surgeon, howover, was heard calling 
for a light. But then u tho silence gathered round ” the two 
Englishmen again. “ On a sudden it was broken, horribly broken, 
by another voice, strange to both of us, shrieking hysterically 
through the impenetrable mist. 1 Where is he P ’ tho voice cried, 
in tho French language. * Assassin ! assassin 1 where arc you ? 1 ” 
The two men, without giving an answer, soon afterwards taka the 
steamer to England. Among the passengers was the heroine, who 
falls in love with Komayne at first - siglit. lie, however, does not 
take any notice of her, but with n wild look of terror stares into 
the engine-room. She, with tho utmost readiness, interrupts tho 
Major as he was leaning over the bulwarks, and sends him to bis 
aid. The unhappy hero had again hoard the voice crying out, 
* Assassin f assassin I ” though his friend could distinguish nothing 
but the thump of the engines. The two men went down to Vango 
Abbey, but even there the voice kept up the pursuit. The old 
butler was in blank amazement at the disorder iu his master’s look, 
but does all that an old butler can do under such trying circum- 
stances. This voice throughout remains somewhat of a mystery. Eater 
on in thestory we learn that the Gcnerurs younger son was a lunatic. 
He it was who had suddenly appeared on the scene of the duel, 
and had given Komayno his first scare by screaming out when he 
saw his brother fall. If we understand the story aright* ho was 
hidden away on the steamer, perhaps in the disguise of a stoker, 
and there had given the hero his second scare. He had, we 
believe, also made his way to the Abbey. But the matter seems 
to be left as a mystery, and perhaps something was due to 
Komayne’s diseased imagination. Nevertheless, this young lunatic 
plays a very important part in the story, and by his tlielt of cer- 
tain documents greatly advances the plot of the Jesuit. We have 
not had, we must confess, tho patience to track the boy in his 
wanderings, for the gross and ridiculous improbabilities of this 
part of tho book were more than wo could easily support. At last 
ho fortunately has an attack of typhuB-fever, by which he recovers 
by wits but loses his life. The reader has been so worried by him 
that he hears of his death not only with the utmost composure, 
but even with thankfulness. 

In fact, tho confusion caused by tho Jesuit and tho lunatic is so 
great that wo had hardly patience left even for the love-making, and 
yet patience was needed, for of love-making there is a groat deal, 
for while the priest has his plot to convert the hero, to keep 
him single, and to make him restore all his lands to the Ohurch of 
Home; a nobleman and his wife have, in their turn, their plot to 
marry him off as speedily as they cau, and to keep him a respect- 
able! virtuous, ana happy member of society. By a remarkable 
coincidence, it comes about that the lady whom ttoey nod in their 
minds selected as bis wife was the charming young person who 
bad crossed over with him in the steamer, and had noticed him 
atanng wildly into the engine-room. We ought, by the way, to 


have stated before this, so as to remove, at all events, one impro- 
bability from the book, that the passage had been oaim. bhe, 
charming and admirable though she was, did not in tbe least aesi- 
j tate About taking her share in the plot. So readily, foiact, does 
she go to work, that “ at a brilliant assemblage of guests in the 
nobleman’s house, where M titled and celebrated personages wars 
gathered together, she took advantage of a recess in a conser* 
vatory to give him a kiss, even before he had thought of asking 
for one. He cannot even be said as yet to have made love to 
her ; but tho old order of things is rapidly passing away, and no 
doubt she was acting Btrictly within the rights of women. A 
marriage is Boon arranged and brought about, and fof a time 
tho young couple are very happy. The priest is not, how- 
ever, thus to be cheated of hiB prey. He discovers that to the 
heroine some raj story attaches, and that it was a mystery con- 
nected with Mr. Winterfield, the other hero. He employs a 
detective, aud soon gets on the right clue. lie sows distrust 
between the newly-married pair, and beforo long he convinces 
Komayne that he is not a married man, as he had married, 
so he maintained, a woman who was already another man’s wife. 
The unhappy lovor with all promptitude becomes a convert to 
Rome, is in duo time ordained a priest, and makes a will in 
which ho leaves Vango Abbey to the Ohurch. So famous does 
he become for his zeal and his eloquence, that it seemed not 
unlikely that he should die a Cardinal. But a Jesuit-plotter, 
however clever he may be, is never a match for the last half of 
the third volume of a novel. There ho is sure to be tripped up. 
The mystery is at lost solved, the conspiracy u discovered, and the 
penitent convert has just time to hand over his will to bis youthful 
son and heir, as the child was amusing himself with making a blaze 
on tho hearth. Tho Jesuit springs forward to save it from the 
firo, but ho is grasped by the throat by the second hero, who for- 
tunately happened to bn on the scene. Tho will is burnt, the 
father makes a highly picturesque end, in spite of “ the baffled 
Jesuit, who turned furiously on the dying man,” and then frowned 
darkly. Nothing is left for tho author but to leave a decent time 
for mourning, uml, when that has gone by, to marry the heroine a 
second time to the second hero. The Jesuit, it will be seen, had 
had some grounds for his assertions ; but he had forgotten to add 
that at the time of the first of the heroine’s three marriages the 
second hero had himself a wife living. As Mr. Winterfield was a 
most exemplary gentleman, we will not leave him with even the 
suspicion of n stain oil his character. We hasten to add, therefore, 
by way of conclusion, that he had not married for the second time 
till he was firmly convinced, and on very good evidence too, that 
ho was a widower. 


THE ROMAN POETS OF THE REPUBLIC.* 

T HIS book is a second edition, but it is a second edition which 
has more novelty about it than many firet editions. Iu the 
first place, Professor Sellar’s original work on the Roman poets of 
the Republic has been long out of print. Some twenty years have 
passed sinco readers, just emerging from the state in which the 
study of tho classics is a mere task imposed by pastors and masters, 
found in it a delightful introduction to that study as an exercise 
in literature. Tho present issue, theroforo, addresses itself to an 
entirely new audience. Moreover, since the appearAuce of Pro- 
lessor Sellars book, the two greatest poets whom he discusses 
have been tho subject of critical studies from the purely philo- 
logical point of view which have made them much more popular 
with English students. Mr. Munro’s work on Lucretius, and the 
work of the same scholar and of Mr. Robinson Ellis on Catullus, 
are contributions from the two great Universities, which deserve 
to be completed by a treatment of the same subjects, which eliould 
take their mainly scholarly labour into consideration, and should 
deal with their subjects from the point of view of literature. Some 
sixteen or seventeen years ago, when Mr. Munro’s Lucretius had 
not yet made the greatest of Roman poets a favourite study, it 
happened sometimes that an Oxford undergraduate who hod taken 
up that author for Mods ” would receive a “ written paper,” the 
abseuco of competitors making it not worth while to print the 
questions. This would hurdly be likely to occur now, and the 
ration d'etre of Professor Sellar’s reprint is all the more cogent. 
There is, moreover, something to guard against as well as 
something to supply. Roman literature, like most other litera- 
tures, has received its share of the ventosa et enormia ioauacitae 
which nowadays too often mistakes itself for critical insight. 
Lucretius and Uatullus are particularly tempting to “ precious ” 
critics, aud they have not escaped their attentions. Here, again, the 
work of Professor Sellar is particularly welcome* Although 
thoroughly appreciative, he is never gushing ; he never indulges in 
the false analogies and tinselled frippery of ornament which too- 
often pass muster nowadays for criticism. In short, his book, 
both ns we remember it nearly twenty years ago and as we have 
it before us to-day, holds a remarkable mean between merely 
philological prelection, the product of somewhat barren And 
often tasteless science, and merely literary babbling, the product 
of facile and equally tasteless art. Unfortunately, we have not 
many representatives of this kind of scholarship nowadays, and it 
is all the more to be desired that such as we have should keep 
themselves en Evidence* ys 
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have described tbo conflicts which ensued when it began to ex- 
Areas itself and make itself felt as an effective force in the world ; 
l have sketched the actual institutions which grew up under its 
influence; and thus I have endeavoured to trace the Christian 
* idea working itself out ’ in the planting of the Church.” The 
substance of Mr, Cunningham's book is composed of three divisions 
exactly corresponding to the three steps thus indicated — the con- 
ception of the Christian society current in Asia at the beginning 
of the second century ; the conflict with non-Christian influences ; 
and the nature of the Christian institutions as reflected in the 
Marcionito, Montamst, and Quarto-deciman controversies. These 
larger sections, in which Mr. Cunningham applies his method, 
are preceded by an introduction on the standpoint, plan, and 
sources of his investigation, and they are followed by an 
appendix of extracts from St. Clement of ltomo, St. Ignatius, 
toe Shepherd of Hernias, Justin Martyr, and the Apostolical Con- 
stitutions, oi “ illustrative of Christian life during the second 
century." 

Wo have kept os closely as was practicable to Mr. Cunning- 
ham's own words in giving n summary of the uim and contents 
of his book. It would probably strike a bystander who was over- 
1 looking a group of Hegelian students during thoir employment of 
this method upon a particular epoch of history, that each student 
Was by no moans certain to discover one and the same “ force,” or 
one and the same “effective idea” impressing many, expressing 
Itself by multitudes, and socially embodying itself in the in- 
stitutions of that epoch. Each student might feel convinced that 
ho had quite stripped himself of prejudice, but be could not jump 
away from his own shadow. The history of many things may be 
said to begin with the beginning of the history of tho Church, 
and it is also a critical epoch in the history of many more things. 
Each student of such an epoch will bo almost sure to find in its 
documents and its characters the confirmation of tho theory with 
which he was already more or less consciously possessed when ho 
began his study, which he honestly regards iis a strictly scientific 
investigation. Ilonco, in spite of tlio Hegelian shield which Mr. 
Cunningham opposes to one ef 1 tour's arrows, we cannot help 
thinking that Baur is right when ho demands that wo should “ place 
before ourselves the materials given in the history, ns they are ob- 
jectively, andnot otherwise.” Tho liistoricalstudcntof J tationalisin, or 
of Culture, or of Humanity, or of Sociology, or of Morals, or of any 
other defined subject, who takes tho second century as his epoch, 
will probably not detect the “ force ” or “ effective idea " exactly 
where Mr. Cunningham has detected it. Two writers, each 
equally bent upon strictly scientific investigation of the documents, 
sit down to write the history of tho Reformation. Ono regards it 
os a daring break with the outward authority of the Pope, tbo 
other as a return to the outward authority of tbo Bible. One 
detects in the theses of Luther, and in all tho documents and 

S ersons, Rationalism in germ ; tho other dofects in the sarao 
OCumontS the “ force ” or “ effective idea ” of all the subsequent 
social institutions of Puritanism and Methodism, which are tho 
very antithesis to Rationalism. Both may bo right ; but it is the 
comparatively “ objective ” historical student who is most likely 
to diBcem whore each is right ami also where each is wrong. The 
Tubingen school demands in the historical Btudcnt not merely 
“strictly scientific investigation,” but scientific ObjsrtivitaL and Ten- 
denzlosigkcit, and this latter is the equivalent to Mr.’ I J erbert Spencer's 
desiderated freedom from “ bins.” We believe that this latter sort of 
freedom is only conditionally possible in any human creature who is 
employed upon the study of men, and who hopes to influence opinion. 
A negative bias is oh operative ns a positive bias, and a student of 
the documents of the second century who does not accept the 
Nicene Greed is as likely to show that ho is not giftea with 
Tmdwdmgkeit as one who accepts that Creed. We doubt if a purely 
objective and unbiassed student would have the heart to go very 
deeply into the social study of men. lie Iobqb some of his ob- 
jectivity by thinking of the persons for whom his book is in- 
tended. lie can only hope to be, as we have already hinted, a 
comparatively “objective” investigator. We thinIP that Mr. 
Cunningham's bias is manifested early in his essay ; but we do 
him no more than justice when we say that few recent English 
writers on Church history have so good a claim as he has to be 
accredited with the attainment of a comparative “ objectivity.” 

.Mr, Cunningham precedes the demonstration of his own method 
with ti short delineation of the method of three characteristic 
ecclesiastical historians — Baur, Neandor, and Buronius. It is 
curious that a similar process, elaborated at far greater length, 
was attempted nearly half a century ago in the late Mr. Maurice's 
Kingdom of Christ ; or, Hints on the IWncijrfes, Ordinances , and 
Constitution of the Catholic Churchy in Letters to a Member of the 
Society of Friends, Moskeim, Neauder, and Miluer were there 
treated as the three types of the ecclesiastical historian with a 
wrong method. Maurice showed that there was a radical defect 
xn each of the threo methods— the Liberal, Spiritual, and Evun- 
gahcal, as he called them— and thereupon proceeded, as Mr. 
Cunningham^ now does, to unfold his own method. Mr. 
Cuflningham’s curt condemnation of Baur's "theory reads very 
much tike a reminiscence of Mr. Maurice's more elaborate con- 
demnation of Moaheim’s theory. Tho similarity is still more re- 
xnuk&ble between Mr. Cunningham's short section and Mr. 
Mauricefc long section • upon Neandev's historical method. 
“ Neandor affirms,'' said Mr. Maurice, “ that Christianity is a prin- 
ciple of new or spiritual life, the operation of which is simply 
in and upon the heart of the individual man. Every out- 
ward and visible institution is only something adopted os a 


necessary means of giving the principle effidehcy Ja * world 
which does not recognize it. Some form 1 these institutions 
must have,; but the moment they depart item that form, which 
is a mere confession that they were adopted as a device', to meet 
an evil and imperfect state of things the moment they at* 
tempt to explain the idea and principles of Christianity,' that 
moment they are to be denounced as the indications of the growth 
of a corrupt and evil spirit.” We cannot quote the whole of' Mr. 
Cunningham's section upon the method of Nefcndqr s blit a few 
Bonteuces from it will prove that its writer had. studied a teacher 
whom bo many use, but whom so few quote. “ Some sort of con- 
ception of the Christian Church,” says Mr. Cunningham, “ underlies 
Neander’s description of its growth. The Apostles are regarded 
as missionaries who converted a large number of individuals ; each 
of these individuals had a firm faith in his heart. It almost seems 
as if Neandor believed that each step that was taken in organising 
tho Christian society was a departure from the purer life of the 
past. He writes ns if he believed in the fortuitousness of the 
development of tho various Christian institutions, and looked upon 
them as evils which were necessitated by the corruptions that 
overtook tho primitive purity of Christian life.” The words may 
difler, but tho thought is substantially tho same, and when 
Mr. Cunningham goes on to the construction of the positive part 
of his work, wo aro continually struck with its material like- 
ness, in spite of superficial and formal differences, to the methods 
expounded by Mr. Maurice. Mr. Cunningham, to use the words 
of the latter, “ connects Christianity with Judaism, and exhibits 
it as the Axpansion of the Jewish idea.” He undoubtedly 
bringB to his exposition a familiarity with modern German theo- 
logiuus und critics to which Mr. Maurice laid no claim : though 
wo must say that the author’s references to some of thorn— 
«s, for instance, to Bo the, whose Anfdngc is too little known to 
Anglican students — presumo too much upon the. knowledge of his 
readers. Tho “ force ” and “ effective idea ” which Mr. Cunning- 
ham detects and delineates is the hope of Israel, the MeSBiamo 
setting-up of tho Kingdom of God in this world. The first Church 
was n Christian Synagogue. Jerusalem was the divinely-appointed 
centre of the Church, and for a certain period was acknowledged 
as such by tho Christian totality, and the head of the Church in 
Jerusalem was the vicegerent of Christ. Ilis position is substan- 
tially the same, up to a certain point, as that which has been laid 
down by the learned Rabbi of Breslau, Dr. M. Joel, in his 
recently published JtlieUe in die Jtcligionsgeschichle zu An fang des 
zwfiien christliehen Jahrhunderts. Dr. Joel regards Christianity as 
tho “ Verwirklichung ” (ns Mr. Cunningham's “ idea working itself 
out”) of tho Jewish Messianic hope. In its origin, he says. Ohris- 
.teudom was Jewish — national and anti-Gentile. Jews and Chris- 
tians regarded cncli other, not as enemies, but as friends ; they 
both clearly recognized a common enemy in St. Paul — on assertion 
true only of the Judaic Christians. Trajan permitted the rebuilding 
of the Temple ; but its hindrance, says 1 >r. Joel, was a question of life 
and death lor “ the anti-national Christians ” — that is to say, for the 
Catholics, who had already attained to tho perception that tho 
kingdom of the Messiah was intentionally os wide ns humanity is, 
niui that it was meant to embrace “ all nations ” and “ every crea- 
ture.” It is only from the narrow Jewish point of view that tho 
followers of JSt. Paul would be called “ anti-national ” Christians. 
St. Paul is distinctly “ tho Apostle of tho Nations.” Ilo perceived 
that tho actual and existing constitution of the world into nations 
and organized neighbourhoods wab as (truly tbo product of the 
Divine Will as the Church itself was, and that it was tho duty 
and business of the Church to conform herBelf and her institutions 
to tho pre-existing order prepared for her by tho all-disposing 
providence of the King of heaven and earth. Dr. Joel contends 
that the enmity of the Jews against Christianity, and their pro- 
hibition of tbe Greek language, date from the opposition of the 
“ anti-national ” or Pauline Christians (whom we “ Gentiles ” 
should rather call the national Christians, the Catholics) to the 
rebuilding of the Jewish Temple. St. Paul's whole life, in its 
j relation to the Church, was a struggle for all time on behalf qf the 
principle of nationality — but of every nationality, whether then 
manifest or only dormant — against the principle of ultramoo- 
tanisoi or ecclesiastical internationalism. What Rome later 
assumed to be, Jerusalem was represented as being by the Judaical 
Christians in St. Paul's lifetime. Tho Church of Jerusalem wab 
the apostolic see ; the vice-regal throne woe planted in it; she Won 
the mother and mistress of churches ; she was definitely “ the , 
Church,” and every man, Jew or Greek, became by baptism a , 
member of the Church of Jerusalem, a spiritual subject of St 
James.. 

Mr. Cunningham has a dear eight of these facts, although i 
he states them jn a very different form, being all along held 
in some bondage by his determination to get rid of the word 
“Church” with all its modem associations in order to render 
his investigation strictly scientific. We have spoken of' tbt 
actual world as constituted of nations and organised neigh- 
bourhoods— cities, villages, communes, or parishes. Rat w fin 
the Church first appeared in the world, when an “ Apostle! 
of the Nations ” was sent out, the huge Roman intematid&- 
alism had apparently obliterated all nations. They wem'^ei-'"' 
isting, but dormant St. Paul spoke of them as 
sermon at A^ens^his^E^^ to ' 

is one of themort .chttacteristic wordsqf ■: a 

Mvrj is but rarely 'translated in ofir ‘shr i;, 'r ; rffMaOWji,! 
over and over again as “ Gentiles*" 
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humanity in the midst of which the Church appeared, local civil 
polity, was in vigorous and active life, Hence, in place of the national 
orgjamitftion of the Catholic Church, which is now opposed to its 
Boman ultramontanist centralization', a civic organization of the 
Catholic Church was in the second oentury opposed to its Jewish 
ultmmontaiust centralization. Mr. Cunningham brings out this 
fact in his own way by tracing how the Christian brotherhood in 
the Greek cities of Asia, contemporary with the existence of the 
viceregal episcopate in Jerusalem, by the “ working out of the 
Christian idea ” became “ that which the Greeks had striven to 
realise — a federation of free democracies. The Church in each 
city was Belf-disciplining, possessing authority over its officers, and 
worshipping and communicating with other Churches as a unit ; 
yet the Uhurch throughout the world was after all one, and it 
were well that each city should interest itself in and care for the 
needs of all the federation.” There » not a page in Mr. Cunning- 
ham’s work which does not show the results of conscientious 
thought and study j it merits to he widely read ; but perhaps its 
most valuable characteristic is the rare clearness of the author's 
perception that the Church is au organism and not a mechanism. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

M B. BORMAN’S work (i) is, wo fear, likely to receive loss 
attention, or, at any rate, lesB favour, than it deserves from 
the dominant school of comparative mythologists. Dealing only 
with the aboriginal superstitions of North America, and here and 
there, at somewhat less length, with those of the Southern con- 
tinent, he derives from this limited but detailed study conclusions 
by no means in accord with the fashionable theories of the day. 
According to his views, mid to much of tho evidence, such as it 
is, which he has collected, not only are the Indian heroes not solar 
avatars, or representatives of the sun, but, where tho sun or other 
heavenly body is worshipped, it is because some Indian chief 
translated to heaven is supposed to have boon converted into tho 
sun, moon, or morning star, or to inhabit tho luminary in question. 
We cannot say that we incline to look on this counter theory as 
by any means proven.. Tho evidence is much less obvious than 
the bias of the writer, whoso disposition to trace all idolatry, and 
nearly all supernaturalism, to ancestor-worship is applied with no 
greater discrimination, and with much less of ingenious demon- 
stration, than the solar-key of Mr. Muller, Sir George Cox, and other 
comparative mythologists on this side of the Atlantic. Thorc are, 
without question, Indian and Esquimaux myths which have been 
invented to account for celestial phonomena and attached to 
human and terrestrial agents ; and, where this has boon done, 
even if the hero’s name bo identical with that of somo famed 
Hercules or Achillea of tlio Ear West, it is not tho less 
evident that the origin of the myth is astronomical, and 
its connexion with an historical or traditional name purely 
accidental or poetical. Among the more civilized tribes of 
Central and Southern America, the favourite objects of popular 
adoration aro wbat Mr. Dorman calls culture heroes, personages 
occupying in tradition every kind of situutiun, from that of Ceres 
to that of Solon. Some of them aro certainly in character, if not 
in origin, diviuo ; incarnations of natural or supernatural power, 
oven if their names have un actual pluco iu the history of the 
nation. Others aro almost as certainly real personages, invested 
with many mythical attributes. It is dillicult to conceive, for 
example, the founder of the Peruvian dynasty as a real human 
being ; the solar gonesis of tho Incas seeming us distinctly a form 
of monarch worship as the similar relationship assigned to the 
Pharaohs. On the other hand, those who have studied most 
thoroughly tho traditions and historical inscriptions of Mexico 
concur in regarding many of tho principal objects of Mexican ado- 
ration as distinct historical characters ; as representing in somo 
memorable instances an uctual and prolonged coniliet between the 
ferocious barbarism of the national religion and a softer, less war- 
like, and probably higher civilization from which tho atrocity of 
human sacrifice was altogether excluded, a conflict which may re- 
present An individual effort at reform, but somowhat more probably 
a conflict between the hereditary ideas of difforont races combined 
under a single rule. Tho superstitions of the North American 
Indians are much less interesting, and their character, as well as 
their interpretation, rests on much less satisfactory evidences. 
They have no records ; their pictorial representations are btirbarous 
in the extreme, delineations of human or semi-human figures ns 
utterly regardless of truth as the first drawings of a child, and made 
even worse than these by the introduction of a conventionalism 
which dispenses with even such attempts to represent reality to 
the eyes of others as a child of average intelligence would be sure to 
make. In truth, what we know of the ideas respecting a superior 
Power and a future life cherished among the hunting tribes of the 
North, we know only through missionaries or Puritan settlers. 
The former strove to see in ©very native superstition some traco 
of a primeval religion akin to Judaism, if not to Christianity, 
aoq often imported ideas, evidently of their own origination, into 
the apeWh andpossibly into the thoughts of those with whom they 
convened. The Puritans who settled New England, and first 
caa^^lnta. extensive collision with the ab origines, represented 
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all that was most savage and barbarous in the English temper, all 
that was mosjb unchristian in the Protestant Christianity of their 
age. It was their aim to represent and to regard as worshippers of 
the Devil tkoso whom they desired to rob and murder. It is 
impossible to reAd even a few pages of their writings on this or 
any other subject without detecting in them a tendency to believe 
much more firmly in the Evil Principle than in the Deity they pro* 
fessed to worship— a Arm belief that they, the few thousands who 
professed their hard and hateful faith, were the only objects of 
Divine care, aud that they were rendering good sorvice to their 
God as well as to themselves in butchering those whom it there- 
fore suited them to accuse of every kind of spiritual abomination. 
It is partly to tho poets and novelists of a later age, portly to 
the better faith and better fooling of the Jesuit missionaries, that 
we owe tho current ideas of the fundamental beliefs of the 
Indian tribos; and it is noteworthy that Mr. Dorman does his best 
to minimize our supposed knowledge and to revive the Puritanic 
conception of Indian worship. The idea of the Great Spirit 
could not have como from a race or a Church liko that of New 
England ; it is a far higher idea than any Puritan was capablo 
of entertaining. Tho Indian Mnnitou is so incomparably 
superior to tho God of Cotton Mather that it is impossible* 
to derive the former from tho latter. And the Indian ideas of 
sorcery may have boon largely modifiod by Puritanic or negro 
importations ; they bear, at any rate, a striking resemblance in 
certain points both to Puritan and to African superstitions. It 
is hardly possible to doubt that Mr. Dorman tends to exaggerate 
the absurdity and extravagance of native credulities. The races 
who could he hampered by such ridiculous and inconvenient follies, 
could hardly have become tho resolute, daring, persevering hunters 
and warriors we know them to have been. In truth, Mr. Dorman 
seems to have gathered much of his Indian mythology from tho 
existing remnants of those tribes degraded by white cruelty and 
tyranny, and infected by superstitions that had, und must have 
had, ihoir origin in a false civilization, not in a natural 
barbarism. 


Mr. Powell's Introduction to the Study of the Indian Lan- 
guages (2) is really an elaborate, scientitic, or metaphysical trea- 
tise on the structure of these languages, a contribution to com- 
parative grammar rather thun a real guide to tho actual tongues 
spoken by tho few remnants of tho races that once possessed the 
vast territory of the United Slates. These languages, indeed, are 
so fluid, so iiablo to ebaugo their form from time to timo, that a 
permanent vocabulary, or even grammar, might be somowhat 
dilflcult to construct, and when constructed, might not last long 
in use. As Mr. Powell observes, tho root-words, which seem 
seldom to be used independently, aTo all that have a distinct repre- 
sentation, an available synonym, whereby they can be translated 
into English or any other European tongue. The combinations by 
which 1 1 icse root-words are made to express a multi tudo of 
distinct idous may vary from timo to time among different 
races, among different tribes of the same family, or even 
between different generations of tho same tribe. Eor instance, tho 
numerals may bo expressed by a variety of different combinations, 
referring to tho lingers and toes in various positions or to the 
actual number? whereof tho particular number nmy be composed. 
A single Indian word, or what passed for a singlo word, may 
convoy a great multitude of ideas, and may seem, therefore, to 
exhibit the comparative simplicity of tho language. What it 
really proves is its extreme complexity and inconvenience in use, 
since of the ideas expressed one half may be practically irrelevant 
or indifferont, as, for example, tho gender of the agent And of thq 
object, the animate or inanimate character of cither, and so forth, 
lot the nature aud structure of the language requires that each 
of these irrelevant facts shall bo implied in tho form of tho 
sentence or agglutinated word. On the system of Indian kinships, 
too, Mr. Powell has a good deal to tell us, and there are facts re- 
lated iu his hook which confirm to a certain extent the views of 
Mr. Dorman, showing a curious relation between some of tho most 
peculiar of African superstitions and those which are at any rata 
at tho present day curront among tho remains of a race that 
secuis to have little or no possible connexion with any of tho 
native tribes of that distant continent. 


Ploughed Under (3) is another work dealing with tho aboriginal 
American ; the story, in the form of fiction, not of any ono Indian 
chief, but of the fate of the surviving Indian tribes during the last 
fifty years. What that futo has been wo have scon in other 
works, some of them very recent, that it has been our duty to 
notice ; and tho task is so painful, and its effect upon English 
fooling towards the executioners of the unhappy victims of 
American aggression so unplcnsant, that wo do not care to enter 
again upon such a topic. Enough to say that Ploughed Under 
tolls a true story, and certainly docs not oxagger&to it. It would 
be impossible to exaggerate the Btory of tho white man’s treachery, 
cruelty, lawless, merciless savagery towards the so-called savages 
of the" United States, because if tho simple truth is told, it is im- 
possible, or almost impossible, to obtain credenco for it. That such 
cowardly atrocities, such doliberato breaches of faith, such out- 
rages on humanity, should liavo been perpetrated by our own near 


(2) Introduction to the Study of Indian Languages; with Worde % 
Phrases, and Sentences to be collected. Hy J. W, Powell. A\ ashingtoll ■ 
joverament Printing Office. London : TrUbner & Co. 1880. 

(o') Ploughed Under: the Story of an Indian C/iuf told lot Himself. 
With an Introduction, by luahta Thoamba (Bright Ky c*)- New xorlc: 
Fords, Howard, & Halbert. London : TrUbuer Sc Co. 1881. 
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IRELAND AND CONSERVATIVE CRITICISM. 

T HE very serious and alarming intelligence which has 
been received from Ireland during the last fow days 
snay be said to have, in a certain degree, thrown the 
Land Bill itself into the background. Thanks chiefly to 
the action of the less well-counselled of the Roman 
Catholic clergy, the famous measurable distance scorns at 
last to be over-stepped. Reticent as Mr. Guilders has 
been, about the events at New Pallas, the main facts seem 
not to be doubtful, and a renewed expedition of all 
arms is announced against the “ Custlo.” In Claro a 
regular fight has occurred, in which tho police were 
fired on from houses as thoy advanced up the street. 
The agents of the Property Defence Association, in tho 
^discharge, not only of a business perfectly legal, but 
of one which will continue to bo perfectly legal even 
.when the Land Bill has become law, have had to bo 
protected by something like a battalion of infantry, 
and to be harboured and supplied with the necessaries of 
life at the barracks. Finally, a natural, but most dan- 
gerous, spirit of resentment is said to be growing up 
Among the troops, who are tired of being stoned and 
mobbed and bludgeoned with iron bnrB while tliuy aro not 
. permitted to retaliato. In short, tho result of tho mis- 
management of the Government is rapidly becoming in- 
tolerable, and they might thomselves be relieved if they 
wore brought out of their difficulty by an opon revolt. 
They have coaxed and irritated, negotiated and fought, 
jguppressed and encouraged by turns, until the whole 
business has got out of their* control, oven if they 
wished to control it, and tho necessary whiff of grape 
shot when at last they make np their minds to it will 
in consequenoe have to bo rather a blast than a whiff. One 
thing would of itself convict the Government of the worst 
mismanagement. It is notorious that tho Irish Roman 
Oatholio clergy were long reluctant to throw in their lot 
with the movement ; it is equally notorious that a large 
(Section of them have now done so. This can only be duo 
to the efieot produced by Ministerial vacillation, and by 
tho hopes which that vacillation has excited. 

Meanwhile the Land Bill itself has been making a 
languid progress quite in keeping with a measure in 
which, as Sir Stafford Northcote has said very pithily, 
not ten men on either side of the House believe. Tho 
amendments are in process of consolidation, And two or 
three divisions have been taken heavily in favour of tho 
Government. It is, however, noteworthy that in aim 
every case the question mooted will turn up again 
at a later stage, and that the defence whioh Mr. 
Gladstone has made against the attack has been 
muoh more undecided and much less uncompromising 
than the tone of his observations Borne weeks ago. Ho 
has receded in his own peculiar fashion from tho doctrine 
he recently seemed to advanco tlmt the whole surplus value 
derived from competition belongs to the tenant. This 
was in his reply to Sir R. Gross. The night before, in 
replying to Mr. Brand, he had made an admission which 
in the mouth of a politician less given to the use of the 
distinyuo would have been of the greatest importance. 
44 Decidedly,” he said, “ if the landlord had bought the 
44 tenant-right he ought to have' it.” Now most lawyers* 
notoriously hold that, in future, it the landlord boys the 
4 tenant-right he is not to have it ; while hardly any one 
denies that the Bill as it stands would put certain land- 
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lords, be they many or fow, in tho Bame position at the 
present time. A new clause is, however, promised, which 
is in some undefined but certainly partial way to, deal 
with this question. Movements of this kind may or may 
not indicate a genuine disposition to compromise. Tho 
obstinate refusal to define tenant-right is Btul maintained, 
find tho House is thus in a manner asked to award it does 
not know what to it docs not know whom. But- it is 
very 11 oto worthy that tho Prime Minister’s own sup- 
porters are telling him that English Liberals are getting 
tired of tho Land Bill, that tho Bimdlaugh incident has 
weakened tho allegiance of not a fow of them, and that 4 * an 
44 appeal to tho country might bo of very doubtful expe- 
44 dicncy.” Nor are tho most numerous or tho most im- 
portant amendments on tho paper by any menus the work # 
of tho Conservative party. A measuro which is in this ♦ 
predicament, which is weakly defended, about which no 
ono is enthusiastic, depends entirely for its chanoes of suc- 
cess on tho more brute fidelity of a party majority. It is 
well known how such fidelity, when it is not supported by 
conviction from within or pressure from without, is wont 
to he shaken by repeated divisions in Committee. 

When matters aro in such a condition tho attitude of the 
Opposition becomes a matter of special interest, and during 
tho past week both Opposition lenders have expounded that 
attitude. Lord Salisbury’s speech at Willis’s Rooms must 
have undeceived those who either from want of understand- 
ing or haste had affected to see evidence of rashness and 
an intention to provoke a dangerous quarrel in an earlier 
ntter&uco 6f his. The most jealous critio of the House of 
Lords would have found it difficult to find fault With Lord 
Salisbury’s expressions on this occasion., Only those who, 
with a confusion of idous which mayor may not bo honest, 
mix np their desire to get tho Land Bill through with 
their doaire to stir up enmity against the Upper Chamhpr, 
can deuy that criticism and, if it thinks fit, alteration, of 
such a measure as the Laud Bill arc not merely the right, 
but tho duty, of tho Upper House. Tho distinction, too, 
which Lord Salisbury drew between the contirmatoiy and 
tho confiscatory portions of tli«. Bill must bo evidently 
legitimate to all who do not taico Mr. Gladstone’s utter- 
ances as a final explanation of everything. But perhaps 
the most important part of tho.speech was that in whioh 
the speaker adroitly intimated tuat the importance of tho 
Land Bill w as, after all, capable of exaggeration. There aro 
persons, no doubt, who have kept their heads in this 
matter. But, as it has been the habit of the extremo 
partisans of the Government to argue an immediate re- 
turn of Saturn’s reign (except in the matter of political 
economy) iu Ireland as a consequence of tho Bill, so some 
extrome opponents of the Government have spoken as if 
tho measuro would at ouco hand over the soil of Ireland 
to tho tenants. Probably the greatest danger of it is that 
it will do neither of theso things. It will put money in 
the purse of the present tenants; it will take that money 
out of tho purso of the present landlords. But it will do 
and can do nothing to allay the cutises of Irish distress, 
though it may do somothigg to aggravate them. Sir 
Stafford Northcote in his Manchester s pooch, took up 
this latter contention, and may be said indeed ro have 
established it. Tho analogy of the feverish or dropsical 
patient which ho used is of course sufficiently hack- 
neyed, but it is for once absolutely in place. But 
neither Lord Salisbury nor Sir Stafford Northcote 
advocated a direct resistance to the Bill, for the very 
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reasons which have again and again been pointed ont. 
Thanks to the Government, something mast bo done to 
Ireland, and the Opposition arenqf in a position to dictate 
what the something shall .b^^Thcy pan only try to 
minimize tho harm and incxMlf^ the good of the Bill as 
much as they can. They %re not responsible for the 
disease, and they have not been called in ns physicians by 
tho patient. Yet, at the same time, it would bo absurd to 
overlook tho fact that a’ comparatively slight develop- 
ment of the present state of things in Ireland might alter 
the situation in a very romarkablo way. The scattered 
sparks of civil dissension may break out nt almost any 
moment into a widespread conflagration. With that con- 
flagration thefo would bo two ways of dealing. Oijo of 
them may be called the Transvaal method — that of 
yielding to force and calling tho concession mag- 
nanimity. Tho Land Bill might bo altered in Arch- 
bishop Choke’s sense, arrears of rent might be wiped off 
with # a stroke and so forth, while tho present system of 
half- or rather quarter-hearted coercion was continued. It 
is doubtful, however, whether it is yet safe to try this so near 
home. The foreign examplo has not been relished even 
by Liberals; and the discontent which, we are told, Liberals 
feel at the state of Ireland will hardly be cured by such a 
method. The other plan — the adoption of vigorous, sudden, 
and concerted action for re-establishing in Ireland tho 
obedience due to the law ; tho suspension of all concessions 
until the re-establishment is effected — would set the 
Radicals in opon revolt, and could, indeed, hardly bo 
earned out by the present Government under any circum- 
stances. Theso contingencies are, indeed, contingencies 
only, but they have to bo takon into consideration, and 
that consideration no doubt accounts for tho attitude of 
hostile, but not uncompromising, criticism which the 
two leaders of tho Opposition have adopted and supported 
by arguments different indeed, but mutually comple- 
^ montory. 


THE TRANSVAAL. 

E ITHER tho Government knows little of tho progross 
of negotiations in tho Transvaal, or it has nothing 
satisfactory to communicate. Tho task imposed on tho 
English Commissioners is more difficult and complicated 
than any ordinary di plomatic transaction. It is uncertain 
whether the represen tali' ves of tho Boers, even if their 
good faith may bo trusted, have sufficient authority to 
bind their supposed constituents. From the nature of tho 
cose they could not have been regularly elected, and, 
according to prevalent rumours, their more turbulent 
countrymen are prepared to repudiate any unpalatable 
settlement. The loaders havo hitherto been either un- 
willing or unable to keep their own distinct promises. 
The mnrderers of Captain Elliot, though they are well 
known, have not been brought to justice, but the guns 
whieh were fcroachorously captured at Potchefstroom have 
at last been restored. The place itself is about to be 
re-occupied, though it seems strango that Sir Evelyn 
Wood should venture to expose a now garrison to tho 
risk of such misadventures as those which befel their 
predecessors. As long as the negotiations continue it 
must be assumed that a definite and intelligible solu- 
tion is still possible. Sir Hercules Robinson and Sir 
Evelyn Wood, though they aro probably controlled by 
stringent orders from homo, would scarcely condescend 
to prolong a fictitious discussion if they had ascertained 
that the leaders of the Boers were determined to make no 
reasonable concession ; yet thoro is little hope of providing 
either security or compensation for the loyal inhabitants of 
the Transvaal, and the Boers will be reluctant to surrender 
tbe parts of their nominal territory which are principally 
occupied ty native tribes. 

The claim of tho English and Dutch settlers who recog- 
nised the annexation is stronger than that of tho natives. 
The formal declarations of Sir Garnet Wolseley, which 
weiteiriberwards ratified and renewed by the Home Govern- 
ment justified the confidence of those who invested their 
oapital and employed their industry in reliance on tho 
maintenance of English sovereignty. Liberal eulogists of 
the policy of the present Government assert that the 
English inhabitants of the Transvaal ore selfish adven- 
turers, not always of unblemished character, who have 
migrated into the province for the purpose of making or 
improving their fortunes. It is highly probable that they may 


not allbemodelsof disinterested viriue, for persons oftegular 4 
habits are not prone to donbtfnl and hazardous e n ter pmSI* 
The settlers itt the remote Western States of America, 
the Frenchmen who seek their fortunes in the Algerian 
interior, might perhaps be equally unable to bear a strict 
investigation into their characters ; but, if external danger 
threatened, the American or tho French Government would 
not have to inquire whether their citizens had a personal 
claim to protection. Tho English population of the 
Transvaal probably resembles that which has spread the 
languago of its oountry over a large part of the globe. 
The Heme Government has often attempted to escape 
the obligation of following with protection and control 
the first founders of colonies which . have afterwarde 
expanded into great and flourishing communities. 
Forty years ago, the first settlers in New Zealand 
were often reproached with the unauthorized enter- 
prise which had imposed fresh burdens on the mother* ; 
country. The English inhabitants of the Tr&nsva&l mast 
bo defended against injustice, first because they are • 
Englishmen, and also on the ground that they had a right 
to rely on official assurances. Somo of them have already ' 
thought it prudent to abandon their new homes. Others 
may, perhaps, if they aro exposed to persecution, prove 
troublesome neighbours to their oppressors; but the 
Government is right in offering no encourage meat to 
Englishmen who may be inclined to excite the warlike 
passions of the natives. Tho Colonial Secretary has 
ordered tho dismissal of un officer who expressed in a 
report to bis superiors his wish to join tho Swazis in a 
possible war with the Boers. 

Tho native tribos, though they aro believed to be unani- 
mous in thoir preference of English allegiance, have pro- 
bably been only ia a few cases directly affected by tho 
establishment or withdrawal of Imperial rule. Daring 
the interval botwcon the annotation and tho successful re- 
bellion by which it was terminated, tho colonial authorities 
were too fully occupied to meddle with tho questionable 
relations between the Boers and tho nativos. A partisan 
of the Boers not long sinco triumphantly challenged the 
English administrators to prove that they had liberated a 
single slave, or that they had checked tho praotico of kid- 
napping native children. The nativos wero nevertheless 
well convinced that tho maintenance of English sove- 
reignty would involve both the suppression of slavery and 
the general discouragement of aggression on tho part of 
tho Boers. They must now reconcile themselves as they 
may to tho disappointment of well-founded hopes ; 
but thero is no reason to beliovo that they have in- 
curred any positive loss. Thoir hostility to tboir 
habitual enemies seems to bo unabated. Some of tho 
chiefs are said to have armed in support of the Government 
during tho brief war ; and it is said that the Boers havo 
lately organized an expedition for tho punishment of a 
large tribe. It is not a little remarkable that the heavy 
blow which has been inflicted on tho military reputation 
of England seems not to have produced any disposition 
to revolt against Imperial supremacy. The enemies 
whom tho native chiefs principally dread are also the 
enemies of England. When tho negotiations are concluded, 
and when tho army now quartered in Natal is dispersed, 
it is not improbable that thero may be native risings in 
the Transvaal, and it is also possible that the insurgents 
may And allies or leaders among tho English sufferers from 
the restoration of the Republic. Tho agitation which has 
been caused by the English reverses has extended to 
Zululand. The well-known adventurer John Dunn, now . 
one of the chiefs among whom the oonntiy was divided 
by Sir Garnet W olseley, expresses a fear, which is probably 
shared by his neighbours and colleagues, that the English 
protectorate may bo withdrawn, with the inevitable result 
of destroying the actual settlement. Perseverance for a 
fortnight or three woeks in the Ministerial policy of 
bloodguiltiness might perhaps have prevented the com* 
mencement of an era of anarchy and war. 

No recent information has been received as to the 
political condition of the Cape. The new Ministry which 
represents the preponderance of Dutch influence will 
probably be supported by the constituencies; and it will 
be anxious to conclude peace with the Basatos* For the 
present the war is suspended, though it is not formally 
terminated. Lord Kimberley declines to express any 
opinion oh the plans of settlement; and Qir Hercules 
Robinson is for the time unavoidably detained in Natal. * 

It is not likely that active hostilities will be renewed. Beth 
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found that the war was burdensometnd nnpro- 
fitaKb 4 on the whole^ibe Basutos are bo far the 
^npm that they have averted the disarmament which 
ih^ originally resisted. Ur. Spbioo might perhaps hare 
fct^fc-^power for some time longer if he had not com- 
mitted himself to the mistaken policy of the Bosuto war. 
It might have been politic to deprive the natives of arms 
if he had been secure against resistance ; bnt it was an 
after to incur the burden of war merely for the purpose 
of tendering insurrection difficult. The only advantage 
which has accrued to the oolony has been the satisfaction 
of asserting its practical independence. The contest has 
been conducted wholly by means of colonial resources ; 
and every occasion has been taken to warn the Home 
Government that it would not be allowed to interfere 
with the result. Tho rejection of Imperial control by 
the colonies which havo obtained the privilege of respon- 
sible government is so far expedient that it is unavoid- 
able. It was indeed doubtful w bother the Capo, with 
its rival white races, with its native population, 
and its vicinity to independent tribes, ought not to havo 
* been administered for some time longer as a Crown colony ; 
but the concession of administrative independence, rightly 
or wrongly made, is, in its nature, irrevocable ; and up to 
the present time it has not produced in the Cape Colony 
any disastrous consequences. Tho English and Dutch sec- 
tions have succeeded to power alternately ; and the policy 
practised to natives within the limits of tho colony has, 
exoept in the case of the Basutos, been moderate and suc- 
cessful, It is assertod that the Dutch population of the 
Cape would have displayed active disaffection if the 
Transvaal war had continued; but up to the present time 
there has been no disturbance. As the project of federa- 
tion is indefinitely suspended, there seems to be no pretext 
on whioh dissensions between the Govern mont of the 
Cape and the Colonial Office are likely to arise. 


M. GAMBETTA AT CAHORS. 

A VISIT like that which M. Gambetta has boon paying 
to Cahors is necessarily open to some ridicule. To 
modern eyos all civil pageants look a littlo silly, and M. 
Gambetta’ a progress had to be very civil indeed. It was 
impossible for him to givo it a military air withont running 
the double risk of exciting German suspicion and alarming 
the French peasantry. It is true ho nneoverod a monu- 
ment to tho soldiers of 1870, but he did it with a speech 
which might have boon made at an English Volunteer 
dinner, and have introduced the toast of 11 Defence, not 
41 Defiance.” When a king goes about among his subjects 
there is nothing unnatural in his being surrounded by as 
many soldiers as can be got together. They are specially 
his soldiers, and they are enlisted to make a show in time 
of peace almost as much as to fight in time of war. 13 ut 
when the President of one of tho Chambers employs him- 
self in the same way there is no obviouB reason why guards 
should be turned out and troops bo presenting arms at 
©very step he takes. If tho Republic were on better terms 
with the Church, the clergy would gladly have fillod up 
the gap. Beneath the cathedral vault, and amidst the 
gleam of tapers and tho smoke of incense, ecclesiastical 
splendours seem quite in keeping. They aro traditional ; 
they date from a time when men had u natural eye for 
effect and grouping ; and continuous cub tom bos prevented 
the elaborate ceremonial from seeming foolish to those en- 
gaged in it. It is true that M. Gambetta, even if he had been 
the best of Catholics, would have had to content himself 
with his black coat. The long list of ecclesiastical vest- 
ments contains none that are specially sot apart for 
distinguished politicians. Bnt even tho black coat, 
though it does not look imposing in a procossion, takes a 
borrowed honour from the fact that all this display is got 
together to do honour to its woarer. As it js,*we read 
the accounts of M. Gambetta’s journey withont being 
reminded of anything more imposing than a rich dowager 
travelling homewards with her valet, her doctor, and her 
poodle, and, perhaps, receiving an address of welcome 
from the corporation of the town in which, os Mr. Don 
would pat it, she “has influence.” 

M. Gambetta found himself at another disadvantage as 
compared with kings and emperors. Either there are 
no stories in circulation about their early lives, or those 
who knew suoh stories think it more prudent not to tell 
them. M. Gambetta could not hope for exemption on 


either of these gronndB. He is toe famous not to have 
already* become a legendary herd' in his birthplooe ; 
and thciagh he is figuratively the master of many 
legions, they do not inspire mqh instant terror as the 
real legions which surround a teal monarch. Con* 
sequently, the newspapers gave themselves up for 
days before the visit was paid to wonderful anecdotes 
of M. Gambetta’s precocity, and of the marks of future 
greatness which were visible in him from the very begin- 
ning. He had read history as a boy, and forthwith the 
study became invested in the eyes of many adult French- 
men with an interest it had never possessed before. Au 
essay of his had been honoured by & proximo acccesit, and, 
under the kindly influences of subsequent greatness, that 
proximo acccssit has become the most magnificent of prizes. 
We tremble for the future of tho professor who betrayed by 
his too conscious demeanour his recollection of having occa- 
sionally punished M. Gambetta for breaches of discipline. 
How will he over venture to inflict a penalty again when 
tho effect will be to place the offender, at least in his own 
estimation, on a level with tho President of the Chamber 
of Deputies P It is true ho will be able to quote M. Gam- 
betta’s exhortation to the students not to be idlo or undis- 
ciplined, as ho was. But in this case, if over, example may 
be expected to be more powerful than precept. The boys 
of Cahors will bo more inclined to emulate M. GamuEtta’s 
glorious disobedience than to follow his decorous counsels. 
It might not have boon unpleasant to M. Gambetta to 
revisit tho scenes of his childhood in this heroic and im- 
posing fashion if there had beon no Paris criticism in tho 
background. But the certainty that out of every one of 
the interesting incidents thus recovered from the post 
some material for satire would be distilled must havo 
been a woful drawback to M. Gamjjejta’s enjoyment. 
Behind tho admiring crowd ho must constantly havo 
seen tho spectral lstaff of the Figaro, and heard the 
malicious laugh of its readers through the choors of the 
most applauding crowd. 

Yet, when all allowanco has been made for the touch of 
absurdity which is inseparable from occasions of this kind, it 
is indisputable that M. Gambkita’s journey has been a very 
great success. It marks more completely than anything 
that lias yet taken place, his severance from tho Extreme 
Left. For a long time past there has been in all bis 
speeches an obvious endeavour not entirely to break with 
them. This is probably tho explanation of that whole 
series of inflammatory utterances which began with “ Le 
“ clcricalisme e’est l’ennomi.” Hero was the one clianco 
of finding a common ground on which M. Gambetta and 
those who had once believed in him could agree to act. 
There is not a trace of this feeling in the speech which 
M. Gambetta made at Cahors on Saturday. All the dis- 
turbing ideas with which his narno lias boon from fcimo to 
time associated havo disappeared. All thought of rivalry 
with M. Ge£vy has been put asido. M. Gravy’s past is 
“ tho plerJgo of his present, and constitutes the security of 
“ the future.” Tho peasant is set up as the ideal of French 
greatness. It is his robust common-senso that has 
established the Republic, and it is his interests that 
tho Republic — so long, at least, as it is animated by M. 
Gam b etta's spirit — must have nearest its heart. The 
Constitution may bo imperfect, but it must not be im- 
proved too hastily. Wo seem almost to hoar M. Gambetta 
giving utterance to tho sentiment which onco shocked Mr. 
Arnold, that an institution is not the worse for being an 
anomaly. The precedent for France to follow is that 
sot by tho United States, where tho Constitution is re- 
garded almost as sacrod, and is not subjected even to the 
slightest amendment oxoept under the pressure of an 
irresistible popular ooucourse. More wonderful still, M. 
Gambetta very nearly went tho length' of exclaiming 
“ Thank God, wo havo a House of Lords ! ” The Senate 
has not yet accomplished its revolution ; but, when it has 
been completely renewed, tho country will be astonished 
to find how great a blessing it has been undervaluing. 
“Who knows,” M. Gambetta asked, “whether it may 
“ not becomo at a certain moment onr supremo resource ? ” 
What the President of tho Chamber meant by this, or 
whether ho meant anything, must remain for ever un- 
certain, for no authentic record remains of it. The words 
were suppressed in the report forwarded to tho Paris 
papers, and M. Gambetta asked the local journalists to do 
him tho same service. It is clear, however, that a man 
who, even in the moment of his greatest excitement, is 
not betrayed into anything more revolutionary than im- 
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prudent praise of a Second Chamber lias sewn bis political 
wild oats. M. Gam b etta’s enemies SAj of him that he 
has turned ffcrfcy, and has grown nob and fat. Bat this is 
only an uncivil way of patting the very important fact — 
the most important of all facts perhaps for France at this 
moment — that years and prosperity have left their mark 
on him, and that he feels stealing over his soul the soothing 
influences of that practical Conservatism which has its 
root in contentment with things as they are. 

The one thing that comes oat most clearly, both from 
this speooh and from the opposition offered by tho 
Cabinet to M. Barodet’s proposal to revise the Constitu- 
tion, is that M. Gambetta has elected to be Prime Minister 
rather than President of the Republic. If M. Gambetta 
had come to the opposite conclusion, he would naturally 
have desired to see tho President elected directly by tho 
people. Wherever he is so, he necessarily becomes the 
representative of the nation in a greater and moro con- 
spicuous son ho than any in which tho Chamber of Deputies 
can be called its representative. Ho is tho offspring of an 
immediate and simultaneous vote. Ho and his policy 
are sabmitted to % the national judgment, and if they are 
aocepted they necessarily take prccodcnco in tho minds of 
tho electors of the crowd of deputies who have boon re- 
turned on all manner of cross issuos. Perhaps if tho 
President had been olocted by the people M. Gambetta 
would not have cared to abolish tho Scrutin d'arrondissc- 
ment. The more obscure and iih practicable tho Chamber 
became the more striking the figure of tho President wonld 
have looked by its side. Tho praiso of M. OnfivY in tho 
speech at Cohors on Saturday and tho determination of 
the Cabinet to oppose any modification of tho Constitution 
are unmistakable indications that M. Gambetta has made 
up his mind to rule through M. Gtttfvy and not instead of 
him. In this way ho will at least reap the advantage of 
having a second string to his bow. After being Prime 
Minister under one Constitution he may bo President of 
tho Republic under another. 


MR. BLENNERIIASSETT ON MINORITIES. 

M R. BLENNERHASSETT, who has often shown a 
desire, not universal among Irish members, to con- 
tribute to useful legislation, lately raised a short discussion 
on Mr. Hare’s scheme, and on other more or less ingenious 
contrivances for securing representation to minorities. On 
former occasions moro zealous supporters of the demo- 
cratic cause have expressed similar opinions. Mr. Mile, 
with laudable candour and with characteristic want of 
practical insight, was an earnest advocate of Mr. Hare’s 
puzzle. Mr. Fawcett and Sir Charles Dilkk have main- 
tained tho claim of minorities to power proportionate to 
their numbers, though political issues must generally be 
determined in ono of two incompatible forms. There 
is no reason why a majority, however small, should 
in ordinary cases submit to a compromise; but it 
is undoabtodly desirable that tliero should bo an 
Opposition strong cnongh in numbers to command atten- 
tion to its remonstrances and warnings. Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Chamberlain understand, better than their more 
tolerant allies the principle and Bpirit of government by 
numbers. If tho multitudo is fit to exercise supreme and 
irresponsible power there is no reason for hampA'ing or 
limiting its authority. Mr. Bright has sinoo the question 
was first raised dononneed with consistent vehemence 
every project for tho protection of minorities. Having 
Leon all his life on tho sido of tho majority, ho sees no 
reason for throwing away tho advantages of his position. 
Mr. Chamberlain has boon tho principal author of an or- 
ganization which is well adapted to its purposo of ex- 
cluding tho upper and middle classes, with tho excep- 
tion of a few popular loaders or demagogues, from 
oven tho smallest share of political, municipal, or paro- 
chial representation. In his model town of Birmingham 
those inhabitants who refuse to swallow tho Liberal test 
are subject to an excommunication more complete than 
that from which Roman Catholics woro relieved fifty years 
Ago. „ No despotism is so pitiless as that of demagogues 
administering powor vested in the popnlaoe. 

Mr. Blbnnerhassett will vote, when the opportunity 
occurs, for the extension of the suffrage to householders 
in counties; but ho probably regards the approaching 
change with little enthusiasm, as he proposes partially to 
counteract its natural results. The claims of flesh and 
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blood, oat of the man on. the other aide of, the 
though^ they may seem irresistible to an admirer of 
theoretical uniformity, suggest to timid politicians the 
probability of oppression and spoliation; but it seems 
absurd to admit a mass of doubtiul or dangerous voters, 
and then to take elaborate precautions against ^ the 
result. Even if the sovereign populace could be cajoled 
into a prudent surrender of its supremacy, artificially 
"protected minorities would hold their prjvilqges at the 
mercy of their condescending benefactors* The greatest 
advantage of the historical Constitution which is now 
gradually disappearing was that it casually provided un- 
equal and dissimilar constituencies which produced a 
variety of representation. That Mr. Macadlat or Mr. 
Lowe, sitting for the little borough of Caine, should out- 
weigh a score of members returned for large manu- 
facturing towns seemed not to be an anomaly when it was 
made possible by ancient and unquestioned arrangements. 
Tho deliberate division of the representation of Manchester 
between the majority and the minority shocks the intelli- 
gence Of many politicians who are less violent partisans than 
Mr. Bright. If, aftor the next degradation of tlm franchise, 
a machinery devised for the protection of minorities shonld 
be found temporarily effective, it would bo easily &jxd cer- 
tainly destroyed by tho acknowledged rulers of the country. 
Popular orators would contend with irresistible force that 
when the supremo right of the working classes wasonco re- 
cognized, it would bo inconsistent with sound doctrine and 
with practical convenience to frittor their sovereignty away* 
Tho recent precedent furnished by tho French Chamber 
is almost conclusive. The election of single deputies by 
arrondissaments made openings for personal influence, for 
local peculiarities, and generally for the representation of 
minorities. Tho Scrutin de listc will, in the language of its 
advocates, exclude provincial favouritism, and compel 
or enable an entire department to return a batch of members 
choHen only for thoir political opinions, and probably 
representing in almost every instance tho dominant party. 
M. Gambetta has accomplished at a stroke the feat to 
which on a smaller scale Mr. Chamberlain has long do- 
voted his energies. The noxt French Chamber will not 
bo so completely purged as tho Birmingham Corporation ; 
hut it will contain an overwhelming number of advanced 
Republicans. It is doubtful whether the House of 
Commons a dozen years hence may not hold still more 
extreme opinions. 

A provision of bladders or air-belts on the eve of im- 
mersion in deep water may to Mr. Blbnnerhassett and 
other respectable politicians seem a judicious precaution ; 
yet tho safer plan would be to remain on dry land instead 
of making a gratuitous plunge. Lord Derby's avowal that 
he was taking a leap in the dark was thought to be moro 
cynical than statesmanlike. Since his time sufficient light 
has been admitted to show tho depth of tho abyss. Tho 
extinction of tho suffrage may perhaps not be immediately 
followed by the adoption of tho Scrutin dc liste , for it may 
be expected that for the present constituencies will only 
return two or three members apiece ; but in ©very elec- 
toral division the majority will consist of. recipients 
of weekly wages, who will be urged by managers 
of tbo Birmingham type to vote exclusively for can- 
didates of extreme opinions. It will perhaps be desirable 
that professional manipulators of elections should, as in 
tho United States, hereafter supersede fanatical dema- 
gogues. A Republican or Democratic politician neither 
enter tains Btrong prejudices nor appeals for the most part 
to tho passions of voters. The machineiy of American 
representation is too regular in its operation to allow tho 
intervention of disturbing forces. It has also been often 
shown that the institutions of the United States include 
many chocks and balances which are unknown in England. 
The retention by the several States of most of th© functions 
of government greatly reduces the sphere of the political 
activity of the President and of the Congress. Again, 
the Senate which is not ohoson by popnlar election is more 
powerful than the House of Representatives, and the 
President is for many purposes independent of both. The 
sovereignty of Parliament once administered by the 
democracy will bo irresistible. 

Proposals for the protection of minorities are only 
interesting os admissions of the danger which is about to 
bo deliberately incurred. The special objections which 
are urged to various schemes for rendering popular legis- 
lation comparatively innocuous would be dairying qf atten- 
tion if it wore probable that democracy wonld abdicate on 
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■&m morrow of its accession. English Radtbals are as 
intolerant as French Republicans, who threaten the Senate 
with extinction if it presumes to oppose the will of the 
Chamber. The House of Lords, which still possesses a 
certain independence, uses its remaining power to obtain 
a hearing for minorities. Modern institutions devised for 
a .similar pnrpose would be far more easily swept away. 
There can be little doubt that Mr. Hake's complicated 
arrangements would facilitate the election of a certain 
number of members interested in petty crotchets and re* 
presenting zealous factions. Whether any serious disad- 
vantage would result from the presence in the House of 
a few enthusiasts for the diffusion of small-pox or other 
diseases is perhaps doubtful. It is a more certain, though 
perhaps not a graver, inconvenience that in tho familiar case 
of three- cornered constituencies the death or resignation of 
the members of tho minority makes room for one of the 
opposite party. It is perhaps useless to deprecato changes 
which appear to bo inevitable. Tho combination of 
physical force with political sovereignty is dangerous to 
freedom and to property ; but the same reasons which 
show that the supremacy of the multitude is objection- 
able also prove that, under certain conditions, it is irresis- 
tible. Those who have precipitated tho transformation of 
the old Parliamentary sjBtem have done but questionable 
service to the country. Mr. Gladstone many years ago 
expressed a theoretical approval of universal suffrage ; but 
it was in his absence that Lord Hartinoton unnecessarily 
pledged the Liberal party to the establishment of a uniform 
franchise. Mr.' Blennerhaskett wastes his energies in 
dealing with the fringes of democracy. 


TIIE CIVILIZATION OF THE EAST. 

T HE West has for years been occupying itself with the 
civilization of tho East; and, as all Mahnuicdim 
countries are alike, wo may include in tho East tho.se> 
territories on the northern shore of Africa which are 
Eastern in everything except geography. Sometimes tho 
process goes on slowly, as in Egypt; or falls for a time 
into abeyance, as formerly in Turkey ; at other times it 
goes on by leaps and bounds, as in Tunis. But, wherever 
it works, it always works by the samo methods. Thcro arc 
three great instruments of civilization — arms, law, and 
money ; and civilization, if it does anything, is always 
using one or more of these instruments. Usually money 
is the instrument first used. We traded with India before 
wo conquered it. France lent Tunis a little money before 
she invented the Kroumirs and encircled tho palace of tho 
Bey with her troops. Tho last Khedive got seventy mil- 
lions sterling out of tho West before he was deposed in the 
interests of civilization. After some money has been Inid 
out to prepare the way for arms, or for that display of 
irresistiblo forco which makes the actual use of arms 
unnecessary, more money is poured in to help and estab- 
lish civilization. There is no end to the beautiful 
things which French money is going to do in Tunis now 
that the Bey has been brought to bis senses ; and since 
the Joint- Protectorate has been put into a regular arfd 
permanent form in Egypt, Western money has been 
flowing into the Valley of tho Nile to an almost embar- 
rassing amount. Tho Egyptian banks complain that they 
can hardly do businoss in any satisfactory way, as so 
keen is the competition to lend that the difficulty in Egypt 
is now not to find lenders, bat borrowers. Monoy is 
even forced on the Egyptians which the Egyptians do not 
wish to take. The indefatigable, the universal M. dk 
Lkbseps insists on making a fresh-water canal to Port 
Said which the Egyptian Government considers to bo 
unnecessary. This is to M. n» Lesseps the most foolish 
of objections. Is a man who is piercing tho Isthmus 
of Panama, and is just going to pierce tho Isthmus 
of Corinth, to bo stopped from making a paltry little 
fresh-water canal in a country which ho considers 
almost his own ? , Port Said, a place which lie no 
doubt created, gets its water by the simple agency of a 
pump and some pipes. This is altogether out of character 
tor a town created by M. de Lesseps. A fresh- water canal, 
all to itself, is the least such a town ought to have, and M. 
db Lesseps is determined that it shall have it. The 
Egyptian Government refuses its consent, but M. de 
Lesseps knows howtomakeaproper reply to a Mahommcdan 
Government almost as well as fl. St.-Hilaire himself. Tho 
Egyptian Government Bays there shall not be a fresh- 


water canal td Port Said, and on this M. de Lesseps imme- 
diately forms a Company to make one. He, metaphorically 
speaking, first surrounds his Kronmirs, and then he will 
go to the Palace at Cairo, and give the Khedive two 
hours to sign a concession. Civilization will xnako a new 
little jump forward, and tho ridiculous pump and pipes 
of Port Said will be things of tho past. . Much tbs 
samo thing is taking place at Constantinople. A 
criod of pressure, which has just stopped Bhort of 
eing an armed pressure, has come to a temporary 
end ; tho Sor.TAN breathes for the moment freely, out he 
knows that if he can escape tho arms of tho West, he can- 
not escapo its money. Civilization is always at his door 
in one shape or another. For months, or rather for years, 
he has been plagued by monied Christians who have been 
competing for concessions. A deaf ear was turned to all 
applicants while tho struggle to avert forcible pressure 
was going on. But now civilization comes in another 
shape, and will have its way. The Sultan has ordorod 
bis Ministers to report on all applications lor concessions 
within the short delay of a fortnight. The order fb on the 
faco of it absurd. Jt is not meant to be carried out, and 
it could not be carried out. But it has a value and a 
meaning when it is takon as a sign that tho monoy of the 
West must ilow in to the East, when the time for tho 
operation of this instrument of civilization has oomo at. 
last.. 

Besides money and arms, there iB law as an instrument- 
of civilization, and perhaps it may be said that, much as 
the East dreads tho money and hates the arms of the 
West, it dreads and bates its law more. But tho West 
cannot take its arms and its money when it sots oat 
civilizing without taking its law too. We are continually 
pouring our law as well as our monoy into conquered 
India. At first, liko M. de Lessees at Port Said, we were 
content with a pump and some pipes. But long ago wo 
grew more ambitious, and a whole fresh-water canal of 
English law is continually pouring itself into India. 
Somo persons who know India well think wo have been 
too liberal with our volume of Western jurisprudence, and 
that, to use the language of M. de Lessees, wo have 
been 41 irrigating tlio deserts ” of the Indian legal 
mind too copiously. But Homo amount of Western 
law. must go in attendance on Western arms and 
Western money. Centuries ago Turkey was obliged to* 
secure, by the capitulations, the distribution of a special 
justice to Europeans, and at this moment tlio civilization 
of Egypt is even more tho civilization of Western law 
tlmn tlmt of Western arms or money. Franco and 
England supply tho forco which is too irresistible to be 
used, and the money which tho Egyptians have to take 
whether’ they want it or not. Bat all Europe supplies 
the law, and even the remote United States have a finger 
in tho curiouB pie of Egyptian jurisprudence. There aro 
many strange things in Egypt. There is tho celobrafcod 
wooden man, there are tho Pyramids, thero are the persons 
who lio down to be ridden over by a saint. But tho 
strangest of all things in Egypt is tho presence of a 
Russian and an American ns judges of the Court of Appeal. 
They aro like flies in amber — pretty, no doubt, as specimens, 
but the mystery is how they over got thero. liuBsia and 
America have nothing whatover to do with Egypt. 
They aro not civilizing the land of tho Pharaohs by arms 
or money. But their judges come to Egypt as naturally 
os if they were attending a Social Scionco mooting at Bir- 
mingham. How it happens that they should be there is 
a matter of history into which it would bo tedious to enter. 
But that the whole civilized world, including even Spain and 
Portugal, should unite in importing law into Egypt, is in 
every way a rcmarkablo and significant thing/ It pro- 
foundly colours the civilization which England and France 
impose on Egypt. It gives Germany a standing grouud 
for interference, of which Prince Bismarck is quite ready 
to take advantage when he sees fit. It works adversely to 
tho influence of England; for the little nations, insti- 
gated, perhaps, by some of the bigger ones, uro delighted 
to use their power of checking tho intrusion of English law 
and limiting the authority of English judges. And it 
points in no uncertain manner to what must some day 
happen in Turkey. Tho West will never cease employing 
either arms or monoy to civilize the Turks. Law must 
somo day follow ; but all Europe will bo interested in 
having a share in the introduction of law, and, so great 
will be the conflict of interests, that in all probability those 
who claim to take their share in working this instrument 
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rfMMon will have to bo paoified by the recognition 
of their claim. 

3$ow Western law comes by a sort of fetality in 
attendance on Western arms and mofcey is well illus- 
trated by the histoiy of the Enfida case, which not long 
ago oeoupied so much of the attention of the English 
and 'French Governments. It may be recollected that 
Khbrepine Bay sold a landed estate in Tunis to a French 
Company; that Mr. Levy, an English subject, claimed to be 
allowed to substitute himself as the purchasor in virtue 
of a right of pre-emption given by the Mahomraedan law to 
an adjoining owner ; that Kheredtne tried to elude the 
claim oy reserving a strip of land so that the right of 
pre-emption should not accrue ; and that, while the French 
Company got possession of the only house on tho estate, 
Mr. Levy got possession of the land. Mr. Levy wanted 
the question to be decided by the local Courts ; but tho 
French Government, who took np the caso of tho pur- 
chasing Company, said that the local Courts were not to 
bo trusted, and that such advantages as Mr. Levy had 
gained’wero given him corruptly by powerful Tunisians, 
who set the natives on tho oatato against his French 
rivals, and who had a complete command of the Courts. 
The English Government did not care to contest this 
point. They could not bring themselves to say, after 
all that has taken piace in Egypt and Turkey, that 
Mahommodan Courts can bo trustod to do justice. But 
Lord Granville fortunately discovered that, under tho 
provisions of a particular treaty, tho Consular Courts 
of France and England in Tunis were competent to 
decide a question as to land in Tunis arising between an 
Englishman and a Frenchman. He, therefore, washed 
his bands of a troublesome question, and pronouncod 
that, if tho French Company liked, it might sue 
Mr. Levy in the Consular Court of Tunis, whence there 
would be an appeal to the Consular Court of Constan- 
tinople, and thence to tho Privy Council in England. For 
tho moment this may do as an answer to Mr. Levy ; but 
it leaves tho main difficulty unsettled. It is tho 
defendant who is to bo sued in his Consular Court, 
and the whole struggle in cases of this kind is 
to be tho defendant, not the plaintiff. If Mr. Levy 
is to be the plaintiff, then he must suo the French Com- 
pany in the French Consular Courts, with an appeal to 
some tribunal in France. lie would bo as reluctant to do 
this as the French Company would be to take tho case 
through the lower English tribunals to tho English Privy 
Council. The coveted position of defendant goes with 
possession. It is the man who is in possession that is 
sued in Courts he likes. But possession can only be 
gained by force or with the concurrence of tho native 
Government. The native Government, therefore, if 
corrupt or badly influenced, although it is not allowed to 
decide a caso between foreigners, is allowed to do injustice 
by deciding which foreigner shall havo tho advantageous 
position ,of defendant. Sooner or lator it is seen that 
this is too mnch to concede to a Government 
which the Western world regards with contempt or 
suspicion. There must, it is said, be a tribunal 
at tho spot in whiob Westorn law shall prevail, and in 
which plaintiff and defendant have an equal chance. A 
little force has to be used to make the Eastern Government 
acknowledge that the superior kind of justice which 
feverish meddling Western poople like is out of its lino, 
and then Western law has free play, and works in concert 
with arms and money to civilize one more sectiqn of the 
Eastern world. 


* BREACH OF PRIVILEGE. 

T HE House of Commons was enlivened on Tuesday 
last by a pleasant and instructive little episode. Mr. 
Mitchell henry complained of a breach of privilege com- 
mitted by Mr. Egan, Treasurer of the Land League, in a 
foul-mouthed attack on tho oonduct and motives of those 
Irish members who had, in defiance of Mr. Parnell’s 
comtfiands, voted for the second reading of the Land Bill. 
The offender, writing from Paris, accused the sooeders of 
every ' hind of baseness, including the solicitation of 
patronage from the Government.* They were traitors, 
they 1 were apostates, and they were sycophants of the 
Whigs, who are now, as always, 41 dobo, brutal, and 
44 bloody .' 1 The quotation of a phrase of O’Connell’s 
might have reminded the House that the indignant Egan 


was only using the language which Irish patriots tafa 
long been used to describe both their enemies and 
friends who may differ from them on hnypolifeioi! 

As Mr. Mitchell Sene y observed; the H taller scenMyta hata 
supposed that the time, foretold by Grattan, had arrived 
at whieh the Irish people would return to 
most worthless scoundrels in the cOtin try. Mr. m. 
Sullivan, with characteristic felicity, rose to order on the 
assumption that Mr. Henry adopted the scurrflons phrases 
which he was denouncing. Grattan could not, when he 
made the speeoh, have been called to order for a hypothe- 
tical anticipation of the distant future. It would be irre- 
gular to say and uncharitable to think with Mr. Egan that 
the prophecy is at last accomplished ; but the incrimi- 
nated members nse equally strong language against their 
assailant, for whose violence they, not without reason, hold 
Mr. Parnell responsible. Mr. O’Connor Power and Mr. 
McCoan, two of the libelled members, have indulged 
themselves in a reply to tho severe critic, whom Mr, 
MoCoan, with contemptuons familiarity, designates by the 
name of 44 Pat Egan.” He wonld, he says, have treated 
the attack 44 with the contempt with which oowardly and 
44 scurrilous insolence is best answered ” ; but, •• as he has 
44 reason ttf believe that it has more anthoritative signifi- 
44 cance than the name of Pat Egan could give it,” he is 
forced to reply. He proceeds to insinuate that 44 Pat 
44 Egan ” cannot safely Be trusted 44 with the money bags 1 ” 
of the Land League ; but, &b angry disputants say when 
they havo exhausted their store of abuse , 44 he is safe from 
44 such personal retort from me.” Mr. O’Connor Power, 
with oqual vigour, says that 44 tho real blaokleg is the oad 
44 who bolts with the stakes ; and the real coward who, 
44 skulking in London or Paris, tries to hide his own pol- 
44 troonery by impugning tho courage of others.” 44 Those 
44 white-livered filibusters of the tongue who, like domestic 
44 bullies, browbeat their own race, havo not a spark of 
44 fight in them.” Mr. O’Connor Power is careful to 
explain that his reply is addressed not only to insolent 
libellers, but to masked abettors, or, in other words, to 
Mr. Parnell. In a rejoinder which for the present closes 
tho correspondence Mr. Egan not only repels the ohargo 
of dishonesty, but hints that his only misapplication of tho 
Land League funds has been made for tho personal benefit 
of his present enemies. In an encounter between two 
loud-voiced fish women, there is always a probability thUt 
tho charges on both sides may bo false. 

The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel, as it is evident 
that the combatants on both Bides profess to believe that 
the prophecy of Grattan has been partially fulfilled. 
Members who are, or lately were, active promoters of the 
Laud League loudly accuse of actual or intended embezzle- 
ment the agitator whom they had intrusted with largo 
sums taken out of the unpaid ronts of defaulting tenants. 
When they placed themselves under the command of a 
violent demagogue, they perhaps hoped, in spite of all 
experience, that they would be allowed to retain a cer- 
tain independence; bat, when a Land Bill is intro- 
duced containing concessions to tho malcontent tenantry 
which their wildest hopes could not have embraced, they 
£re politically excommnnicated by their leader because 
they think it prudent to accept the extravagant boon. 
Having listened with complacency to the shameless in- 
vectives which the managers of the Land League 
have directed against the landlords, Mr. O’Connor Power 
and Mr. MCCoan arc surprised when the revolutionist 
leader employs a suitable instrument to hold them 
up to the hatred of the Irish populace. The fimt pro- 
moters of the French Revolution experienced a similar 
shock when they were exiled or guillotined by the earlier 
race of Republicans under the Influence of PEt&ion, of 
Bribsot, and of Y eugniaUd, In another year or two the 
Girondists were hiding or flying from the murderous 
animosity of Desmoulins and D anton, who were in turn 
put to death by the arch-assassin Robespierre. The Go- 
vernment of England is still strong enough to prevent 
judicial murder in Ireland, but it cannot soothe the pas- 
sions which find expression in the interesting E<UN corre- 
spondence. The advocates of Home Rule, and of the 
total or partial confiscation of landed property, already 
hate one another more profoundly than they dislike the 
English nation, and the gentry and peaceable inhabitants 
of Ireland. 

With questionable tact ^ Mr. Gladstone * thought it 
worth while to take pat$ in the disoussion by bearing 
testimony to the admirable qualities Of the incriminated 
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momberfL 5a fbrgot the share which they had taken in 
Obstruction daring the early part of the 
fmdc^ and their participation in the movement which has 
iw^^ Jrpkxii to the verge of civil war. He seemed 
especially anxious to connect Mr. Parnell with the 
S(Uh effusion, for the apparent purpose of rendering the 
schism finally irreparable. Mr. Parnell will not fail to 
reynind the, rabble which still follows his guidance that his 
opponents in Ireland are the friends and favourites of the 
Piumi Minister of England. Sir W. Haucourt spoke 
boldjiy and truly, bnt also with doubtful discretion. Mr. 
^itUTEfii will not be inclined to deprecate the use of strong 
language by statesmen who ought to offer a contrast to tho 
Vituperation of demagogues. It is scarcely possible that 
the Ministers can be blind to the scrvico which the irre- 
concilable faction does to their cause. Thousands of hasty 
re&qoziers will be disposed to think that a Land Bill cannot 
be wholly bad when it is honoured by the censure of Mr. 
Parnell. It would be a loss to tho promoters of the Bill 
if they could persuado or frighten tho loader of the 
Land League into even a provisional approval of their 
scheme. The suspicion which is generally felt by mode- 
rate politicians has not been abated by tho suspicious 
support which demagogues of the typo of Archbishop 
Choke have given to the Bill. Professed enemies oC Irish 
landlords and of the English connexion are certainly not 
actuated by justice or generosity when they recommend 
members who may bo nnder their influence to vote for tho 
Bill. If tho oxtrpme faction had swollcd tho majority on 
tho second reading, Mr. Egan might have been silenced ; 
but more respectable Liberals would liavo been still further 
alienated. 

Mr. Parnell is playing a bold game ; and it remains to 
be seon whether he defeats his adversaries. Ho lias 
effectually broken np the Parliamentary party, of which 
ho was the chosen leader, by insisting on his claim 
to be dictator. First Mr. Siiaw, Mr. Mitchell Henry, 
and the more creditable members of tho Home Rule 
party disclaimed their allegiance ; and sinco the division 
on the Becond reading Mr. Pa knell has scarcely twenty 
followers in the House of Commons. Mr. Hkaly, Mr. 
Biggar, and their liko cannot be said to compensate by 
moral weight for scanty numbers ; bnt it is possible that 
Mr. Parnell may still retain his hold on the constituencies. 
Popular leaders are for tho most part found out by their 
associates and social equals long beforo they lose the 
power of misleading the populace. Much greater men 
than Mr. Parnell have incomparably more iniluenco with 
tlio multitude than in Parliament or perhaps in the 
Cabinet. Tho favour of tho many as compared with tho 
confidence of the few distinguishes the demagogue from 
the statesman. Mr. Parnell, who is a demagogue pure 
an d s simple, may perhaps not bo less successful as mi 
agitator bee an so ho is disliked and feared by his political 
allies. Tho Egans, tho Dillons, and tho Day ms, tho 
Fenians, and other conspirators, the promoters of rebellion 
and civil war, will adhere to Mr. Parnell the rnoro closely 
because he has broken with the comparatively moderate sec- 
tion of the party. Tho tenant-farmers have been so thoroughly 
demoralized by the late agitation that they will almost 
certainly prefer tho leader who proposes to them the 
boldest scheme of spoliation. It is also believed that 
the American Irish who furnish the Land League with 
the greater part of its revenue have approved Mr. 
Parnell’s policy, if they have not been its real authors. 
The true Amphitryon is he who commands material 
resources. Notwithstanding the hints and suspicious with 
which Mr. O’Connor Power and Mr. McCoan retaliate on 
their aocuser, it is extremely improbable that a largo fund 
should have been placed at the disposal of a dishonest 
treasurer. In the improbable contingency of tlio restora- 
tion of tranquillity to Ireland in consequence of tho 
operation of the Land Bill, Mr. Parnell will have no 
difficulty in persuading his admirers that its strongest 
provisions were tho resnlt of his own znoro comprehen- 
sive demands. In a contest among demagogues tho 
worfit almost always wins. 


ITALY AND FRANCE. 

T HE annexation — for snob it practically is — of Tunis 
by France has called the attention of the English 
public once more to Italian affairs, 4 in whioh the interest 
taken by ibis country has of late years been languid. For 


the last five years, over since the accession of the Left to 
office in 1876, Italian politics have been xqpre and more of 
a puzzle t j English readme. . The Left, in the first place* 
which then came iuto power, contained few or none of the 
names fiimiliar to English readers, the names of the lieu- 
tenants and successors of Cayour ; and the programme of 
the Loft differed, if it differed at all, from" that of the. 
Right, which it supplanted, in matters so unessential, so 
local, and so personal that few readers had either the 
patience or tho opportunity to distinguish between the two 
parties. On two occasions, however, within this period, 
the flagging interest of Englishmen in Italian^ affairs has 
been revived — first, when the movement in favour 
of Italia Irredenta was in progress ; and," secondly, 
when the recent seizure of Tunis, and tho feeling which 
it awakened in Italy, showed that a now rivalry with 
Franco might efface tho old enmity with Austria. We 
pointod out, at the time when the Italia Irredenta 
cry was at its height, that the agitation was manu- 
factured, and that it corresponded neither to the real 
wish os nor to tho real interests of the Italian people ; 
and tho longer tho Left, which onco consisted of Irre- 
dentists, ex- Irredentists, ami somi- Irredentists, has been 
in office, tho rnoro tho suspicions awakened in Austria by 
its accession to power liavo been removed. Neither in the 
Austrian nor in tho Italian press is there any morp talk 
on tlio subject. It is now recognized in both countries 
that perorations on the subject of Trieste and tho Trentino 
aro all very well for Radicals out of office, but do not 
represent tlio feeling of responsible politicians of any party 
whatever. But while the old hostility of Italians to 
Austria has been cooling, it is important to notice that a 
new, and probably an increasing, sense of hostility to 
Franco has arisen in its place. Tho enthusiasm felt for 
France in 1859 did not last long. It was gradually 
effaced by the opposition offered by Napoleon to tho 
completion of Italian uuity in i860, by tho cession to Franco 
of Savoy and Nico, and by the campaign of Montana. 1 
Italian public opinion was not misled by tho pica, puff 
forward after tho fall of Napoleon, that the benefits con- 
ferred by Franco on Italy were tlio work of tho French 
people, and tho injuries the work of tho Bonapartist 
dynasty. It has not been forgotten that tho overthrow 
of tho Roman Republic in 1849 was the work of tb!o 
sister Republic in France, and. that tho same sister 
Republic would have been only too glad of a pretext to 
seize Savoy. Nor has it been forgotten that, whatever 
France did for I laly, Franco was well paid at the time. 
U attitude and grudges aliko count for little in tho senti- 
ment with which nations regard ono another ; what counts 
is the lac 6 that tho interests and aims of two countries 
agreo in the main or differ. 

Tho Austrian rule in Italy prevented Italians, twenty 
years ago, from doing what tho pooplo hud set its heart 
on, and wl»at all modern nations tend to do — from belonging 
to itself and lending a life of its own. Any alliance which 
would cnablo Italy to rid itself of the hated foreigner 
was accordingly welcome, and the only alliance at 
hand was thut of tho French. History will show 
that throughout this alliance Napoleon III., whatever 
else may bo laid to his charge, was more disinterested 
and magnanimous than tho French people; and that, 
had it not boon for tho pressure of public opinion 
in France, ho might have left Savoy and Nice to 
Italy and tho Temporal Tower to the natural fato which 
afterwards befell it. However this may be, Italy does not 
feel itself bound by any memories of past kindness j and, 
in proportion as the country feels the need of expansion 
and becomes conscious of its growing strength, it resents 
the occupation by any other Tower of any points of 
vantage in tho now field which it covets for itself. The 
cession of Cyprus to England awakened, for this reason, 
a genuino though not permanent feeling of resentmont in 
Italy. And yot Cyprus was only taken as a. place of arms. 
Tho French occupation of Tunis stands, howover, on 
quite another ground. In tho first place, Tunis is much 
closer to Italy ; in tho second, Italian trade and Italian 
political jnfiuenco have long been competing in Tunis 
with French trade and French political influence— so 
much so that Italians have come to look on Tunis ns 
a battle-ground which they cannot abandon without 
discredit ; and iu tho third placo the predominance of 
France in Tunis is to Italians only a stepping-stone 
to the predominance of France all over the Mediter- 
ranean. Tho writer of a very ablo Italian pamphlet 
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Whiioh wo reviewed last year foresaw and predicted what 
has" happened this summer ; and he argued that, as 
the supremacy of Franco in the Mediterranean was 
. a danger to Ehgland no less than to Italy, it sbonld bo the 
policy of England to sacrifice the French alliance and to 
afccept that of Italy in its place. We gave in reply the 
reasons why, on whatever side oar sympathies might be, 
snch a change of alliances, with the farther changes it 
would carry with it, was not practically possible. Never- 
theless, when the first European complication arises, it will 
be safe to count on the estrangement botwoon France and 
Italy as a permanent factor in the problem. The loss of a 
battle or the loss of a province may be forgotten. There 
ore very few Italians, especially of tho younger generation, 
in whose minds tho surrender of Savoy and Nice rankles 
at all Berionsly. lint no nation with any vitality in it will 
willingly see itself year by year outstripped and over- 
lapped by another — aoo tho channels it has marked out for 
its trade and enterprise occupied, and the objects of its 
ambition and spirit of adventure seized by a neighbour and 
a rival. Tho trickery with which tho occupation of Tunis 
was accompanied lias aggravated, without doubt, the sense 
of defeat, under which Italy is smarting ; but the rivalry 
between the two countrios iu Northern Africa is as natural, 
as inevitable, and as much to be counted on as is the 
rivalry between England and Russia iu Asia. 

On this point public opinion in Italy is unanimous. 
There is no party there which says that French predomi- 
nance is a bugbear, and that those who wish Italy to be on 
her guard against it are alarmists. Mon of all parties re- 
cognize, though they may deplore, tho fact that tho in- 
terests and the aims of the two countries are in opposition. 
A 11 are agrood that tho occupation of North Africa by 
France hinders the development of Italy on a lino in which, 
but for Franco, it would naturally tend to move. Com- 
mercially, diplomatically, from a military point of view, 
and from the point of view of national pride and ambition, 
Italy has sustained a defeat. From the moderate Opinione 
to the democratic Leya, there is but one opinion on the 
matter in the Italian presB. Tho Ministry was so con- 
scious of tho defeat infiictod on it that it immediately re- 
signed ; and, though the now Cabinet is substantially the 
same as that which preceded it, and represents the same 
party, or rather group of parties, in the Chamber, Signor 
Cairoli, the ex-Promier and ex-Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
has no place in it. He was more directly responsible for 
what had happenod than any one of his colleagues, and it 
was natural that in any changes which took place owing 
to his policy, he, at least, should retire. Tho recent crisis 
in Italy has givon fresh evidenco of the weakness and 
confusion of political parties in that country. It will be 
remembered that only a few weeks earlier the Ministry 
had undergone a defeat in the Chamber through a coalition 
of the so-called Dissident Left, headed by Signor Citisri, 
with Hie Right, led by Signor Sella. These temporary 
alliances of discontented groups of the Left with the 
permanently hostile Right havo been tho means by which 
all the countless changes of Ministers and Ministries have 
been brought about during the last five years. During all 
this time the Left has been in office, and has had a large 
minority in the Chamber ; but at no single moment has 
thore been a Government on whoso stability any relianco 
could be placed either at homo or abroad. After this 
defeat the Cabinet of Signor Cairoli and Signor Depretis 
resigned ; but as no other party or group in tbo 
Chamber was strong enough to form a Ministry, the Kino 
refused to accept tho resignation ; and tho Chamber, finding 
no new. Ministry forthcoming, reversod its former vote, 
and gave the old one a fresh lease of life. This would 
naturally have lasted till some new quarrel or intrigue had 
brought about another snch alliance between the evor- 
watchful Right and any insubordinate section of the Loft. 
Tho Tunisian affair, however, made this unneoossary, and 
tho Cabinet resigned of its own accord. Signor Sella was 
accordingly charged with tho formation of a Cabinet. In 
questions of foreign affairs the Right have admittedly an 
expedience and authority which cannot be claimed for the 
Left. It was the Right which had been led and taught by 
Cavous, and which was in office from Lis death till 1876. 
The Left had como empty-handed away from Berlin, had 
been forced to eat its own words on the question of Italia 
Irredenta, and had now been duped and surprised by 
Franee. Notwithstanding this, Signor Sella was unable 
to form a Ministry which the Chamber was likely to ac- 
cept. Apparently he was also of opinion that an appeal 


to the oountry would not better his position 5 and, after 
some days of fruitless endeavour, he abandoned the task, 
and the bulk' of the old Ministry returned to office. The 
place of Signor Cairoli as Foreign Minister is taken 
by Signor Mancini, who has yet to show hU qualifica- 
tions for the post. Of Signor Caiboli’s capacity in this 
respect it is unnecessary to speak. Not only do foots 
speak for themselves, but the surprise will be remembered 
which was generally expressed when a man, whose tem- 
perament, education, and past history combined to dis- 
qualify him for so difficult and delicate a post, was rash 
enough to undertake it. No man of his party is per- 
sonally moro respected than Signor Cairoli ; his honesty, 
is proverbial in Italy ; but honest people sometimes con- 
fide too much in the honesty of others, and a too trustful 
nature is not fitted for diplomacy. It is to be regretted, 
however, that tho failure of Signor Sella to form a 
Cabinot of tho Right leaves the country exposed to a con- 
tained repetition of the Parliamentary intrigues which 
havo boon fatal to bo many Ministries, and fatal also to 
nearly all useful legislation in Italy. Both for internal 
legislation and for the wise conduct of foreign affairs, 
Italy needs above all things a strong and stable Govern- 
ment, supported by a compact Parliamentary majority; 
but the chance of this scorns now farther off than ever. 


FISHING GRIEVANCES. 

T HE House of Commons and a Home Offioe Commis- 
sioner havo of late been severally busy in inquiring 
into certain wrongs alleged to be suffered by fishermen off 
the East coast of England. It ought not, one would think, 
to bo a very difficult matter to devise some sufficiently con- 
spicuous and distinctive light to be carried by trawlers; 
but up to this time tbo Board of Trade has been nnablo to 
compass this seemingly trifling undertaking. For some- 
thing like five years a joint Committee appointed by the 
Board of Trade, the Admiralty, and the Trinity Board sat 
to draw up regulations to prevent collisions at sea. All 
tho maritime Powers wore negotiated with, and at 
length, in August 1879, an Order in Council was passed 
directing trawlers to carry, in addition to side lights, a 
rod light over a green on one of their masts. When this 
order was put out it was found to be exceedingly dis- 
tasteful to those who had to obey it. Conferences and 
Commissions followed, and finally a Select Committee re- 
ported last year that trawlers sbonld be exensed from 
carrying either side lights or coloured lights, and sbonld 
only bo made to carry a single white light. This Report 
seems to have givon full satisfaction to the trawling 
interest, but it has since .been upset by a fresh Depart- 
mental Committee, which has ordered trawlers to carry a 
red light on the mast-head and a white light on the 
after-part of the vessel. This rehabilitation of coloured 
lights has nearly broken the hearts of the North Sea 
fishermen. Why they should bo so oonvinoed of tho im- 
possibility of obeying tho direction to carry two lights 
instead of ono, and to have one of them red instead of 
white, is not very obvious to laymen. But there is no 
question that they are thus convinced; and on Tuesday 
Mr. Birkdeck and Mr. Norwood stood np to lay their com- 
plaint before Parliament. Thereupon a discussion fol- 
lowed, which had at least tlie advantage of presenting the 
President of tho Board of Trade in a new aspect. No 
one could show himself more familiar with this vexed 
question of trawlers’ lights than Mr. Chamberlain. First 
of all, he vontured to throw some doubt upon the perfect 
impartiality of the Select Committee. Out of its eleven 
members, seven represented places in which the trawling 
interest is powerful ; so that its Report was naturally de- 
termined by its view of what the trawling interest needed. 
This statement seeing to ignore the foot that the Report 
of the Committee was unanimous ; so that the members 
who do not represent dishing ports must have suffered 
themselves to be overpersuaded by those who do. the 
Board of Trade has, in foot, two Reports to decide 
between — the Report of a Select Committee and 
the Report of a Departmental Committee — and it 
has not made up its mind which to choose. It has 
been represented to the Board that in the question of 
trawlers* lights there are others than trawlers interested. 
The trawlers are in foveur of what Mr. Chamberlain con- 
temptuously calls “ the present illegal practice ” of oarxy- 
iog a single white light at tho masthead. But represen* 
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tations hare been made both by foreign Governments and 
by Mother ohm of fishermen, who tine the drift not, that 
trawler* ought to bo made to carry some more distinctive 
light. There are boats, it "seems, which are more afraid of 
running down trawlers trawlers are of being ran 
down by them. Mr. Chamberlain is so far from being con- 
tent with the single white light beloved of tmwlors that 
he appears to hanker after unattainable colours. “It is 
“ difficult," he says, 11 with the limited nnmber of com- 
" binations and permutations of rod, white, and green 
“ lights to find a light that will answer the purpose." 
The Government are anxious that every vessel shall carry 
lights which shall announce throe main facts — tho kind of 
vessel, the direction of its head, and its being under com- 
mand or otherwise. A trawler is a sailing vessel, and when at 
work it has steerage way, but it is not under command, 
‘ and consequently it ought to carry a special light which 
may distinguish it from sailing vessels at anchor, ami 
from sailing vessels which, though under way, are also under 
command. If trawlers are given tlieir heart’s desire, and al- 
lowed to carry a single white light, what is to mark them off 
from vessels at anchor or from pilot vessels ? Altogether 
Mr. Chamberlain thought that tho best thing to do would 
be to strengthen the Departmental Committee, and set, 
them to work again, leaving trawlers free to carry t.lieir 
present light until some further conclusion should be conic 
to. After a good deal of grumbling, this proposal was 
accepted, and the motion was withdrawn. Tho only thing 
to be regretted in the discussion is that Mr. Chamberlain's 
modesty should have prevented him from giving tho House 
an account of a little cruise in the North Sea which lie 
took on Wednesday week in ^company with Mr. Bikkbf.ck 
and Sir W. Ffolkes. Doth his companions wero evident ly 
eager to tell what had happened, but felt their mouths 
scaled so long as Mr. Cuamiikulain’s remained unopened. 
Can it be that tho President of the I3 oaui> of T kadis was 
not quite well while he was atloat ? 

The trawling interest is not tho only one that finds its 
peace disturbed. There aro worse things than accidental 
collisions, and the drift net fishermen complain that they 
are exposed to direct attacks of a very injurious kind at tho 
hands of trawlers. Tho drift net is so arranged as to 
float at a depth of only n few feet btfiow tho water, and 
when shot " may extend to a distance of a mile and a 
half from tho boat. Tho trawl not, with tho beam to 
which it is attached, is allowed to sink to tho bottom of 
the sea; consequently, if a trawler, with Iub beam and 
net down, sails across the course of a drift net iishing 
boat, it may inflict very great damage on tho nets. There 
are two motives which lead a trawler to do this — desire to 
avoid the trouble of hauling up his trawJ, and the valuo 
of the portion of tho nets which ho way curry away with 
him. In order, therefore, to get through the work more 
thoroughly, an ingenious instrument hits been invented, 
called “ the Devil," which hangs ovor the trawler’s hows. 
It has a stem a yard long, and four blades like scythes. 
When these blades come across a drift net they cut it all 
to pieces, and the fragments which aro carried away by 
the trawl are often sold for considerable sums. No 
English trawler resorts to this practice, partly, it may bo 
hoped, from good feeling, and partly, perhaps, from tho 
almost certain detection which would follow. But, as 
regards French, Dutch, aud Belgian trawlers, the law 
is in a very unsatisfactory condition. A Convention 
was in force between France and England from 
1839 to 1868, but it did not extend to the North 
Sea. In x868 the Sea Fisheries Act was passed, to 
which a convention was attached which included 
all fisheries surrounding the British islands outside tho 
three mile zone ; but this convention has never been rati- 
fied. If this omission were set right, and similar conven- 
tions concluded between Great Britain and Belgium and 
Great Britain and Holland, Mr. Higihn, tho Commissioner 
employed by tho Home Office, thinks that these outrages 
would be easily stopped, though the law would need to be 
enforced by the presence upon tho fishing-grounds of 
cruisers belonging to each of tho four Powers concerned. 
It does not appear that the Governments of France, 
Holland, and Belgium aro at all indisposod to bring thoir 
subjects to book for their misdeeds, and on the few occa- 
sions when some peculiarity in the case has brought the 
offender within the' grasp of foreign law, substantial justice 
has been done. But these occasions are so few that the pros- 
pect excites absolutely no terror, and the foreigu trawlers 
continue to be the pirates of the drift net fishery. The loss 
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inflioted by thorn is directly felt by nil engagedin tho trade. 
The master, and crew of these drift net fishing vessels ars, 
not paid wages by the owners. They receive a fixed share ^ 
of the profits after tho expenses of the voyage have been de- 
ducted* Consequently, when tho destruction of nets makes an 
addition varying from 10/. to 300/. to the cost which has to 
bo defrayed before tho profits are divided, it falls upon tho 
cabin-boy proportionately with the owner. To all appear- 
ance tho English Government can, if they choose, got 
these conventions concluded. Considering that au impor- 
tant industry is greatly crippled liy tho want of them, it is 
to bo hoped that tho twenty and odd years during which 
these outrages have been left to go on unchecked will now 
be followod by a period of greater diplomatic activity. It 
is ft pity to allow a largo number of humble men to bo 
injured, and a cartain amount of international ill-will to 
bo created, fur the want of a little importunity. 


HUNGARY. 

rriHE Emperor of Austria, ns King of Hungary, hns 
JL been visiting 1 Yslli to bid farewell <0 tho Diet, which 
has now come to the eml of its allotted term. Tho House 
of Representatives was elected three years ago, when 
things were in a very different Htato from that in which 
tlioy are now. Then everything seemed unsettled, 
Hungary was called on to make considerable sacrifices, the 
black cloud hanging over tho East had hardly begun to 
rise, and tho Hungarians thought themselves exposed to 
dangers greater than tlioso which beset the other por- 
tions of tho Anstrian Monarchy. Gradually tho prospect 
cleared, tho Legislature settled down to steady work, and 
tho Ministry of Herr Tisza, although constantly assailed, 
held its own, principally through the personal influence of 
the Emperor himself. In giving tho customary summary of 
tlio labours and successes of tho Diet, the Emperor was 
ablo to pluce on record a very satisfactory list of financial 
and legislative achievements. Tho recent conversion of 
the public debt was effected so easily and so triumphantly 
as to give the world an incontestable proof that tho credit 
of Hungary has greatly risen in the markets of Europe. 
Tho speech of tho Emperor gives the reasons for this rise 
of the national credit. Hungary has boon attending to 
its own business, carrying out material improvements, 
remedying imperfections in its laws, and making satis- 
factory provisions both for the now charges which have 
fallen on Hungary as on tho whole monarchy, and also 
for the repayment of tho floating debt. As tho Emperor 
Baid, a whole series of laws — judicial, administrative, and 
economic— have been enacted. The now Criminal Code 
has been brought into operation, and a bankruptcy law 
has been passed. TI10 august mother of Parliaments may 
envy a legislative body in which a Criminal Code is more 
than a matter of momentary talk, and a Bankruptcy Bill 
is actually passed because it is grievonsly wanted. A uni- 
form law regulating the services of tho police throughout 
tho whole country has brought method into the defence 
of persons and property ; and tho thorny questions which 
attend naturalization in a country having Buch compli- 
cated relations with the outside world as Hungary have 
been satisfactorily settled. Tho building of railways has 
been carried on with as much energy as could have 
been expected at a time of political and financial diffi- 
culty. Several gaps in the network of Hungarian laws 
have been filled up ; ami, as tho Emperor is reported 
to havo said, tho great connexion eastward has been 
secured. This may refer either to the Roumanian or to the 
Servian linos, and may perhaps refer to both. Anyhow, 
Pesth may now bo looked on as tho central point of the 
movement which is to one day connect Western Europe 
with tho Egean and tho Black Sea. These are great 
things to have been achieved in tho short space of three 
years for which tho House of Representatives is elected ; 
and they have been achieved by tho hearty co-operation of 
the Hungarians and their Kino. Even tho rocord of their 
own achievements did not awriken so much pleasure in 
the minds of tho King’s hearers as his reference to tho 
recent marriage of the heir of the Crown, aud his confident 
appeal to a loyalty which has been strong tlioned by the 
creation of a new tie between his dynasty and those who 
wero in old days rebels against him 11ml his house. 

When the representative portion of tho Diet was elected 
three years ngo, tho great event of tjie day was the occu- 
pation of Bosnia. Hungary bitterly rcAonteJ tho Treaty 
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of Ban Stefono, and was not entirely pleased with the 
Treaty of Berlin. The provisions of the treaty which 
broke up the great Slavonic principality designed by 
'Russia were acceptable enongh to a people whose one per- 
sonal thought -is a dread and horror of the Slavs, and of 
Russia as the patroness of Panslavism. But Hungarians 
thought it highly unsatisfactory that Austria should 
embrace a new Slav population in her fold. There were 
already far too many Slavs under the Austrian Crown to 
please the Hungarians, and in tho carrying out of the occu- 
pation there were two things which struck tho Hungarians 
ob peculiarly disagreeable. Tho occupation was resisted, and 
it was resisted by tho Mussulman population. This is t.ho 
element in contiguous nationalities with which Hun- 
garians havo tho warmest sympathy, as Hungarians and 
Mussulmans are bound together by a common hatred 
of Russia. It was, therefore, tho special friends of Hun- 
gary who had to bo put down by forco in Bosnia, and by 
an unlucky accident it was on Hungarian regiments that 
the chief brunt of the conflict fell. A popular cry arose 
in Hungary that tho Hungarian regiments had been 
selected for the post of danger in order to punish Hungary 
for its disliko of tho occupation. In spite, however, of all 
adverse influences, tlio Ministry had a decisive majority. 
The Prime Minister lost his seat at Dcbreczyn, but was 
elected elsewhere, aud hail a Ministerial majority of not 
fhr from two to one. But when tho resistance of tho 
Bosnians was overcome, the discontent of Hungary 
was so great at finding that Bosnia was not to bo 
considered as coming in its sphere, that first tho 
Finance Minister and then tho Prime Minister re- 
signed. Here, however, tho personal influence of tho 
Emperor was successfully used. Ho would not accept 
the resignation of tho Tisza Ministry, and arranged 
that it should oontinno in oilico until things had been 
smoothed down by judicious treatment, it mot tho 
new Parliament in October, and a proposal to impeach it 
was at onoe made, and was* defeated. The contest was 
renewed in tho debato on tho Address, in which Herr 
Tisza explained the policy of which ho was willing to 
accept the responsibility. Its main feature wns the deter- 
mination to make tho minor Oriental States and the races 
dwelling therein understand that, if at any time the con- 
fusion in tho East could not be controlled, tho Power that 
would have tho greatest influenco on their fate would bo 
Austria- Hungary. Tho Ministry onco more obtained a ma- 
jority, although a much narrower one than that on which 
they could ordinarily reckon. But tho battle was prac- 
tically won. Tho Treaty of Berlin was formally accepted 
by the Hungarian Parliament a few months afterwards, 
the Ministry this time boing supported by a substantial 
majority ; and immediately afterwards tho silver wedding- 
day of the Emperor and Empress was eolebratod at Pesth 
with every sign of fervent loyalty. Tho disliko of the 
occupation of Bosnia and of the new departure of Austria 
in the East had been surmounted in doference to- the 
wishes of the Emperor. On tho other hand, the increasing 
reserve of Austria and its almost ostentatious shrinking 
from anything like a polioy of advonturo in tho East had 
been greatly strength enod, if not caused, by the attitude 
of Hungary. 

The political situation boing thus cleared, the^Hungarian 
Parliament gave itself up to practical legislation, in which 
it has done tho very creditable amount of work describod 
by tho Emperor. But, much as the Emperor is liked in 
Hungary, and willing as Hungary may be to do much to 
please him, there are continually being revealed radie&l 
differences of opinion which make the relations of Postli 
and Vienna anything but harmonious. Pesth is for 
Free-trade, Vienna for Protection. Pesth detests tho 
Slavs, whom Vienna courts and attempts to gratify. 
Whon protectionist Austria wishes to make a com- 
mercial treaty with protectionist Germany, it is greatly 
hampered by the exigencies of Hungary, which lias no 
manufactures to foster artificially, and has an abundance 
of raw produce which it wishes to send to the best 
. rharket. On the other hand, tho political alliance of 
Germany and Austria is approved in Hungary, as the 
Hknfpmans see in the German* Empire the most trust- 
worthy bulwark n gainst Panslavism. What they disliko 
is that Austria should at once ally itself with Germany 
against Russia as the head of tho Slavs, and yet endeavour 
to conciliate the Slavs of the Austrian Empire by con- 
cessions which alter in their favour the constitution 
of the Austrian .hair of the Empire. The Taaffs Ministry bus 


set itself to make two concessions to thoGkeohs^ whibh in 
themselves are not by any meansunreasoneMey but^bion^ 
regarded with great jealousy, not only %y the Hungarians, 
but by the Austrian Germans. The first ooncesaion is the 
oreation of a separate Bohemian University at Prague, 
aud the second is the remodelling of tbe.eleototal lawtof 
Bohemia, under which, as things now stand, the German 
population enjoys a much larger share in the representa- 
tion than its numbers warrant. Theoretically the Hun- 
garians have nothing to do with changes meeting the 
half of the Empire to which ’they do not belong. 
But practically they know that the determination of 
tho foreign policy of tho whole Empire rests with 
Vionna, and they fear that, if the Slavs have too 
much influence at headquarters, the whole Empire may 
be swept away by a current to which the Hungarians 
could offer no effectual opposition. Some Hungarians go 1 
so far as to declare that, rather than endure this, they 
would break away from Austria altogether, although oven 
tho most excited always declare that they will somehow 
koop tho Emperor as tbeir king. This is for the moment 
only idle talk. But it points to a real danger to Austria-— 
a danger which nothing but time and pafcionoe and tact will 
enable Austria to surmount. This danger springs from the 
widely spread conviction among the Hungarians that 
Hungary and Austria are equals who have chosen to make 
the experiment of a special kind of union, and that either 
party is at liberty to withdraw from the arrangement if 
it does not liko its practical operation. The tie whioh 
uuites Hungary and Austria would be mnch weakened if 
it were supposed to be not a community of interests or 
sympathies so much as a community of loyalty to the same 
person. 


DECOYING. 

I N tho presont stato of public business oven tho ap- 
pointment of a Select Committee is a stop which may 
well havo its terrors, and it is creditable to the Govern- 
ment that thoy should themselves have proposed an in- 
quiry into tho decoying of English girls into Belgium for 
immoral purposes. This crime is very common, and is 
apparently quite untouched by any existing English law. 
Tho Belgian Inw forbids the registration of any woman 
as a public prostitute who is under twenty-one years of 
ago. Prohibitions of this sort are commonly ev&dod with- 
out mnch difficulty, but in this particular instance there 
seems reason to believe that tho law is broken with less 
case or loss impunity than might bo supposed. At all 
events, whether because Belgian girls are not to be en- 
listed earlier, or from some other canse, there is a con- 
siderable demand for young girls from England. In so 
far as thoy go of their own free will and with a fall know- 
ledge of tho purpose for which they are wanted, 
nothing can be done to check the tramo. But iu the 
great majority of cases they have not this full 
knowledge, or indeed any knowledge at all. Even 
if tho deception practised on them extended merely to 
the particulars of the lifo they will lead in Belgium, 
thoy would be fit subjects of legal protection. But their 
ignorance goos very much further than. this. Thoy have 
no idea when they leave England that thqy,are going to be 
prostitutes. They go out in the expectation of being hired 
in some decent capacity — of becoming ladios*-maids or ac- 
tresses, nursery governesses or shopwomen. It is only when 
they reach Brussels or Antwerp that they find out for what 
end" they have really been got hold of. WTien they do come 
to understand this, they are usually quite helpless* They 
seldom speak French, so that they have great difficulty in 
appealing to the police, even if an opportunity offers itself. 


Nor are such opportunities at all abundant. A girl is kept 
a strict prisoner, and if she sees a polioeman in the house, she 
probably does not know him to be one. More than this, it 
is permissible to suspect that the police themselves are not 
always anxiouB to know more than, in the interest of the 
keepers of these houses, it is expedient they should know % 
Worse still, the wish for deliverance very often disappears/ 
When a girl has been either seduced or druggetf^-ond, 
under the circumstances, the girl who yieldsto persuasions 
is hardly a more willing victim than the girl who yiakUrto . 
violence — she ordinarily feels that, even ifeheeouid escape, 
she would not know what to do with herself. She oomints 
hope to live respectably in Belgium, and the fheAthit pho 
was anxious to lgave England iu the first ins tan oesaggesis 
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ilmk fei w$a destitute of friends who might have en- 
wMi lwr to live respeotahly in England. There will 
be still less dhanoe of suoh a living ir she now goes back, 
end runs the risk of her life abroad being thrown in 
her teeth. The more respectably she has been brought 
up, and the more ties she has to bind her to Eng- 
laxfcd» the keener is likely to be her shame, and the 
stronger her determination not to carry her shame homo. 
It is Impossible to oonceive a more miserable fate than 
that which befalls a girl thus circumstanced. She has 
presumably a more than common share of natural energy, 
or she would not have determined to seek her fortune in a 
foreign country. In the first instance her hopes seein to 
be justified. She bears that she has a good prospect of 
finding immediate employment, or very probably has im- 
mediate employment offered to her. She leaves England 
with What seems an excellent chance of making an honest 
livelihobd, and a day or two later she finds herself in a 
Belgian brothel. Once there, everything makes against 
her. Her power of resistance is weakened by narcotics ; 
and she sees no ono except the servants, who are in loaguo 
with the keepers of the noose, or the visitors, who do not 
tronble themselves to distinguish between real and simu- 
lated modesty, and are not disposed, even if they suspect 
the ! truth, to provoke* inquiries which may not be con- 
venient for themselves. Unless she has an heroic determi- 
nation of character, she sees nothing before hor but a 
gradual descent to the levol of tho miserable creatures 
who are in tho same position as herself. And all this has 
oome upon her in an interval that can bo expressed in 
hours, and without any real fault on her side. If any law 
can be devised that shall put an end to a trade so detest- 
able in itself and so disastrous in its results, the plainest 
possible case has been made out for at onco calling such a 
law into being. 

An inquiry by a Select Committeo, though necessarily a 
somewhat slow process, is on tho whole tho best that can 
be adopted for the purpose. Crimes which are prepared 
in one country and committed in another aro necessarily 
difficult to suppress. A Select Committoe has some advan- 
tages in dealing with a subject of this kind which aro not 
possessed by a Government department. It exists for 
this special purpose, so that it is not liable to have its 
attention diverted by prossing administrative business. 
Its action is public, so that if any evidence is to be had in 
quarter* where the Government would not think of look- 
ing for it, there is at least a chance that it will bo volun- 
tarily offered. It is froor to consider all tho methods of 
suppressing the crime that may be suggested, because tho 
immediate objeot for which it sits is inquiry and not 
action. The Committee will have, by way of a point of 
departure, a Report from an English barrister, who was 
sent out by tho Foreign Office last autumn to watch 
certain trials yrhich were going on at Brussels. This 
Report, as wo learn from Lord Dalhousie’s speech in 
moving the appointment of tho Committee, shows that for 
many years English girls have been decoyed to Belgium 
by professional procurers, who are paid a commission of 
12Z. on every girl they land. Since 1865 there have 
boon at least twenty of theso procurers at work in 
London, and Mr. Snaggb was ablo to collect tho names 
and test the stories of thirty- two English girls who had 
been deooyed to Belgium during the last ten years, all of 
whom were under twenty-one at the time. Considering 
tho difficulties which beset such on inquiry, and the un- 
willingness of many of those to whom it relates to havo 
any attention drawn to their history, Mr. Snauge is no 
doubt right iu believing that tho number of cases he has 
established by inquiry form but a small proportion of the 
total number. One existing English statute makes the 
procuring of a girl for prostitution, by folso pretences, a 
misdemeanour ; but it does not apply to cases where the 
offence, though begun here, is completed in a foreign 
oountry. There are two other statutes referring to abduc- 
tion s but one deals only with tho abduction of women 
y, and the other with the abduction of 
The oonsequenoe ia that the speoial 
i ta^ covers-^ fS® procuring by false pre- 
.jgisBjbMua, to be prostitutes abroad 
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make it a criminal offence to entioe any one to become a 
prostitute, whether within the Queen's dominions or not, 
is obviously the first thing to be done, inasmuoh as the 
crime must be recognized as such before it can be either 
punished or prevented. ' This alone, however, is not likely 
to be of muon value. The diffioulty of proving the com- 
mission of the offence would still remain, inasmuoh as, 
though the entioemenb would be practised in England, it 
would not — being under falso 'pretences — be known for 
what it was until the arrival of the victim iu Belgium. 
Nor does tho recommendation that it should be made 
more difficult to obtain certificates of birth from Somerset 
House soem to be of much value. As those certificates 
must show that a girl is under twenty-one, while they are 
used in Belgium to prove that Bho is over twenty-one, 
forgery of some kind must already be practised in connexion 
with them, and it might not be much more difficult to forge 
an ontire certificate than to alter the date iu a genuine 
ono. The real remedy must be looked for in a more 
harmonious co-operation between the English and Belgian 
police, and, if necessary, in some modification of tho 
Belgian law. It ought not to bo possible under that law 
to take a girl into ono of these houses without her being 
first seen by the police ; but, supposing this impossibility 
to bo more thoroughly assured, there can be no diffi- 
culty in providing that any girl, not a Belgian subject, 
shall not be admitted until sho has been questioned by 
her own Consul. If once this could bo secured, the traffio 
must cease. It would be of no nse to decoy English girls 
to Belgium under false pretonces, when tho truth would 
be made known to them beforo the object for which 
they had been decoyed had boon answered. 


CAM l* DEN HILL. 

W HEN tho Campden charities, of which we have heard so 
much lately, came into existence, Kensington was a country 
village. Kir Walter Cope lived at ono of the two manor-houses 
the parish contained ; and besides his residence, afterwards known as 
i lolfand II ouso, there were two or three villas, more or less important. 
From the churchyard in tho village high street, a noble avenue of 
elms led straight up tho hill to Campden House, the entrance 
gates being ornamented with two well-carved hounds, the sup- 
porters of tho newly-ennobled Alderman Hicks. From his estate 
at Campden Chipping, in Gloucestershire, he derived the designar 
tion of liis viscounty, and bestowed it on the suburban hill on 
which he built his town house. Tho land, won at the gaming- 
table from Sir Walter Cope, was well laid out, and a house not 
unworthy of its neighbour was built. Although Campden House 
can never be compared with Holland House, eiiher for size or for 
beauty of design, it had architectural features suitable to tho rauk 
and wealth of its owner ; while its situation was so commanding 
that it formed a conspicuous objoct from the opposite hills of the 
Surrey side. The intervening valley, now grey and dim with 
the smoke of a hundred thousand houses, must then have lookod 
green and smiling on the maigin of the silvery Thames, and 
the view from Campden Hill may have rivalled that still to 
be seen from Richmond. Baptist Hicks, the first occupant of 
Campden House, died in 1629, leaving his honours to his son-in- 
law, Edward Noel. His will contains so many charitable bequests 
that Stowe devotes a special chapter to it and to “ an epitaph 
mado in his Memoriall,” of which a short specimen must suffice: — 

Faith true, 

Hope firm, 

Charity free, 
lluptiHt, Lord Campden, 

Wan these throe. 

His bequest to the parish of Kensington consisted of a sum of 
200/., 44 to bo yearly employed for the good and benefit of the 
poor." This legacy was invested in tho purchase of land at 
Shepherd's Bush, and now brings in 480 1 . a year, which has accu- 
mulated until the trustees have more than io,ooo£. in Consols. 
Lord Campden’s daughter, the widow of Edward Noel, the 
second Viscount, left a similar legacy, and the parish bought 
with it Butt’s Field, which, being situate opposite Kensington 
Gardens, and near Kensington Gore, now brings in 366L a 
year, while some 40,000 L have accumulated. The Noels, con- 
tinued to reside at Campden House for about a century. In 
tho meantime Kensington had become fashionable, and before 
long the number of villas had been doubled, Kensington 
was particularly afiectod by Cromwell’s friends. General 
Lambert, called Lord Lambert in the register; Sir William 
Strickland, one of Cromwell's peers; Sir Edward Bering; Sir 
Thomas Foot, another of the Protector’s lords ; and several others 
are mentioned in the parochial records, which also contain the 
register of the marriage of “ Mr. Henry Cromwell ” and Elizabeth 
Bussell in 1653. He probably resided in the house near the 
Smith Kensington Museum which has given the name to Cromwell 
Rood, .and he liatoy have been the donor of a benefaction to the 
pariah, . In 1651 — two years, that is, before his marriage— twelve 
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a man of violent polemic langu age— eiyo, it was probable that his 
■eon would be a free-thinker and a man of violent polemical 
language. Q. E* D, Then the son went to school, Nor was his 
experience of school life calculated to wean him from the religious 
scepticism which he had imbibed (ex hypotkeai) from his father. 
Thu . experience Mr. MacColl infers to have been one of persecu- 
tion and ill-treatment. It is nothing that numerous aouvenirt 
of Lord Beaconsfield’s school lifo have been published, and that 
mo such experiences are hinted at. 44 That he was thus troated 
is/ 1 Mr. MaeCoU thinks, 14 apparent” from Vivian Grey and 
Qmbarini Fleming. What Lord Beacon afield would have liked 
to do would have been to carry out Vivian Grey’s plan of joint 
revenge on the usher and the boys. Oontarini Fleming’s tight, 
his frantic revengefulness, 44 the characteristic touch of the foreign 
boy's scorn for the rules of fair fighting,” aro 44 coarse and brutnl, 
but probably no more than an exaggerated expression of what the 
writer felt.” Besides, is the vengeance so very different in kind 
from Lord Beaconsfield’s treatment of Sir Itobert PeelP So 
Mr. MacColl ; and, indeed, there is no doubt at all that Shakspoare 
would have liked to smother Anne Hathaway like Desdemona, and 
that the scene between Cornwall and Gloster is only an exaggerated 
'expression of what the writer felt towards his riviu in the sonnet 
matter. 

Hitherto Mr. MacColl has been occupied in oxegetics, construct- 
ing Lord Beaconsfleld’a early character (a dreadfully bad ono) from 
the probabilities of his training and the apparent evidence of his 
novels. After school dayB the future scourge of the mild and 
cleanly Bulgarian read Voltaire. It is doubtful whether this read- 
ing of Voltaire is more terrible to Mr. MacColl as n true beliover 
or aa an anti-Semite. The patriarch, however, planted, it seems, 
in the breast of this fiendish youth — an appropriate soil— the re- 
solve 44 to turn the tables on those who had despised him.” lie 
resolved to 44 humble himself and practise all the arts of deceit in 
order to obtain the position he coveted.” The humility, by the 
way, of Disraeli the younger is a precious trouvaille of Mr. Malcolm 
MacOoll’s. The critic rather wonders that the career which followed 
was 44 so free from moral stigma,” and, indeed, on his own hypothesis, 
it is a little surprising, especially as ho proceeds to show how Mr. 
Disraeli’s moral corruption was completed by his association with 
Lady Blossington and Count d'Orsay, whom Mr. MacColl is good 
enough to describe as if nobody had ever heard of them. The evil 
task begun by Isaac Disraeli, continued by the school persecutors, 
by Voltaire, and by poor Lady Blessington, was finished by 
Bolingbroke. Here Mr. MacColl is moro liberal than over. lie 
actually gives us a character of Bolingbroke. The application of 
'that character of course is nothing now, though Mr. MacColl hardly 
acknowledges the copyright owned by a certain essayist of three 
or four years ago, but for whom, for aught wo know, Mr. MacColl 
would never have heard of Bolingbroke. As, however, tho main 
actual contact between the two is to be found in a phrase of Lord 
Benconsfield’s own — 44 The Tory party is a national party, or it is 
nothing ” (this peculiar nationality iu Bolingbroke was recognized, 
bo it remembered, by so impartial a judge as Thackeray) — it is 
not to bo wondered at that Mr. MacColl should miss it. His own 
endeavours are chiefly devoted to the task of proving that Boling- 
broke was a free-thinker, and that consequently Lord Boaconsliehl 
was one. Q. E. 1). again. However, when Mr. MacColl goes off 
into politics or theology we shall wot follow him. Hu has a right 
to his opinions there, and in supporting them gives no pruoi of 
anything worse tlmn dulness, which ho cannot help. What is 
rather pleasing, however, is tho charge of inconsistency which lie 
makes against his enemy. Docs not even Mr. MacColl boo that 
this particular stone has a terrible tendency to come back against 
the windows of his own idol P This, however, is perhaps matter of 
argument; not so what follows. For exquisite combination of 
unhappy qualities the following possuge will perhaps bear tho bell 
over anything even in this essay ; — 

His exemplary devotion to his wife has been referred to already. And 
that devotion derives additional merit from the fact that it wns lavished on 
a wife, much older than himself, not strikingly attractive, and not wedded 
chiefly for love. Few men occupying such a position as Lord liuncons- 
field's would have bestowed upon such a wife during their long years 
of married life all the attention and gallantry of a youthful lover. It was 
probably not her fortune alone that induced Lord lieacoriatield to marry u 
widow so much his senior. 

Aud then follows a quotation from Vivian Grey , to tho effect 
that a 44 young and handsome ” wife is an obstacle to n statosmuu — 
that is to say, the reader is invited to see the Eastern proverb ap- 
plied to two graves, not one. 44 You,*' the critic Bays to tho one victim, 
* married partly for money and partly for other unworthy reasons.” 
u You,” he savB to the other, 44 were old, you were ugly, you woro 
married mainly for your money, and certainly not for any personal 
attraction.” It is true that he makes such amends ns self- 
portraiture may aflbrd by indicating— quite unconsciously, no 
doubt — his own standard of the affection and gallantry which 
need be bestowed on a lady who is unfortunately not young or 
handsome by her husband. But this, though it completes the 
general harmony of the picture, CAnnot be said to be an atone- 
ment. In foolish old days women and the dead were supposed to 
be privileged from attack; but Mr. MacColl, as becomes his cir- 
cumstances and allegiance, has mastered that superstition. The 
other passage which we have referred to is a pleasant self-revela- 
tion or a similar kind, fortunately marred by no such disgusting 
Accompaniments. Mr. Gladstone, it seems, once honoured Mr. 
MaeOoll himself by an anticipation of his statement in the 
House, saying 44 1 don’t believe that he hatp me at all” The 
comparatively imperfect satisfaction which this statement pro- 


duces has been before now referred to. That, however, is not the 
point, 44 Then,” aaya Mr. MaeOoll, 41 aomew/tat to my aurpriae , I 
own, Mr. Gladstone expatiated with some degree ot enthusiasm 
on Lord Beaconslield’s debating powers, hie splendid Parlia- 
mentary pluck, and other qualities.” 44 Somewhat to my surprise” 
is certainly impayitblo . Could not Mr. Austin Dobson, our 
modern Gay, give us a fable of two lions and a jackal, and of the 
surprise of the jackal nt discovering that his employer respects 
his loe ? Mr. MacCoH's surprise is, indeed, not complimentary to 
Mr. Gladstone, but it is still less complimentary to Mr. MaeOoll. 

The memory of Lord Bcnconefiold owes not a little to the 
editor of tho Contemporary Review. 1 to might lmve committed 
the task of devil’s advocate to some really uaugorous master of 
the craft. Either by dint of adroit insinuation, or of genorous 
praise and recognition, mingled with uncompromising denunciation 
of conduct, but unspoiled by imputation of motives, a good enough 
or bud onough enso mijjht have been made out against that singular 
career. But the stuff which we have quoted, at once uncritical 
and ill-mannered, insolent and dull, will hardly give much satis- 
faction even to the members of the West 11am Liberal Associa- 
tion nnd tho President of the Rutland Conference of Particular 
Baptists. We once hoard Mr. MacColl unkindly defined as 44 a 
bore who writes to tho papers on the Eastern Question ”; and au 
amiable defender of bis added apologetically, 44 Yes, but you know 
Mr. Gladstone puts things into the bore's head.” We aro quite 
certain that Mr. Gladstone did not put this tiling into Mr. MacColl'a 
head, though very likely Mr. MaeColl’s zeal for the house induced 
him to efface the memory of Mr. Herbert Gladstone's unlucky speech 
by showing that some one can speak of Lord Beaconsfield moro 
foolishly und moro indecently than the member for Leeds. If 
this be the case, it is an instance of touching devotion and com- 
plaisance which no eighteen tli-contury chaplain evor exceeded. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone did not, us far ns we can remember, criti- 
cize the personal charms of the late Viscountess Beaconsfield, or 
express surprise at his fathers admiring Lord Beaconsficld's 
pluck. It is probable that Mr. MacColl can never understand — 
indeed, on a good old theory it may be argued thut, if he could, ho 
would never havo written this letter — the disgust which his 
article will excite in persons who aro by no means indiscriminate 
admirers of Lord Boacoiiufiold’s political acts, and in many who 
wore diroctly opposed to him. Tho nnimal to whoso Eastern 
achievements wo have (of course in tho purest metaphor) compared 
his proceedings is not famous for n nice appreciation of the 
decencies. But it is a littlo instructive to compare Mr. MacCoH's 
announcement that 44 sclf-aggrandizoiueut was tho one aim of Lord 
Beaconsfield’s lifo ” with tho deliberate statement of Lord 
Hartington that that aim was the good of the country — ill-under- 
stood, perhaps, but still the good of tho country. Had Mr. 
MaeOoll any new facts to oiler the case might have been different. 
But he has had iu this curious analysis no light to throw on the 
idiosyncrasy of Lord Beaconsfield, though ho has thrown much 
on a matter of less importance — the idiosyncrusy of the lloveroud 
Malcolm MaeOoll. 


LONDOX IN EPSOM YVEKK. 

f I HIE weather is always a subject of interest in England, and 
there uio sundry clauses of our countrymen to whom, like our 
heavily-handicapped farmers, it is matter of constant and vital 
concern. All through the summer and the early autumn there 
are hosts of holiday-makers whose plans of enjoyment may be 
marred by the vagaries of a singularly enpricious climate. But 
there is one week in the your over which Londoners, with the 
crowds of straDgers iu their streets, are sure to be specially ex- 
cited, and that is the Derby week. The weather makes ail the 
difference between hope, mirth, and high spirits on the ono side, 
and disappointment, depression, and despondency on tho other. 
Snowstorms in Juno, although not altogether unknown, are never- 
theless so rare as to be memorable phenomena ; but rain and misty 
drizzle ure unfortunately common enough. It is true that, in the 
opinion of the more fuslidieus, things may bo overdone in the 
opposite direction. If a bushel of dust in March bo worth a 
king's ransom— according to the proverb— dust may have gone to 
a discount in April und May, while in June it is probably dog- 
cheap and proportionately disagreeable. Tho suburban roads, so 
far as you can see them, may be sweltering in the sunshine which 
has been bcatiDg with unteiupered ardour on the Epsom Downs, 
bakiug the parched course, and upsetting the calculations of the 
knowing ones. So far us that goes, however, to all except 
some speculative knot who set business and its profits far 
before pleasure, the defeat of the favourito and the 44 cracks” 
is matter rather for congratulation than otherwise. It comes in 
the shape of a welcome sensation. As for the pleasure-seekers 
who crowd to Epsom in their thousands iu their relief at the 
escape from pleasure-destroying rain, it is impossible to have a day 
too fine or too warm for them. Frqm the good old times, when 
all the world went down by road, a successful Derby day has 
always been associated with dust and dust-veils and gossamer over- 
coats ; with buckets of water for steaming steeds and brimming 
tankards for the thirsty 44 humans.” Besides, it is not only for the 
grand day itself that the weather is a question of extreme import- 
ance. For the countless sportsmen who have come up from the 
country, who have crossed from the Continent, or who have even 
taken berths in ocean steamers from tho colonies, we should say 
that the aspect of the skies and tho metropolis lor a few days in 
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advance is felt generally to be of even greater consequence. Every- 
body who has come to years of discretion has lyen taught almost 
unconsciously bv personal experiences, while on the eve of some 
event to which he has long looked forward, to moke the most in 
the meantime of the pleasures of hope. 

And what a motley assemblage we have in London in the Derby 
week of men who have planned and schemed and intrigued to be 
present. To an immense number of people, both strangers and 
residents, the Derby week is the actual height of the season. Masters 
of hotels and keepers of lodgings are reaping the richest of this 
annual harvest; and even second-rate houses for once in the 
year may indulge in the unfamiliar luxury of summarily 
rejecting urgent applicants. The bachelor quarters of St, 
James's are tilled to overflowing from ground floor to garret ; in 
the coffee-rooms of certain somi-sporting and militarv hotels the 
greatly worried waiters aro being worn to shadows. The military 
Clubs are in their fullest feather, and long-parted friends renew 
the intimacies which were things so remote as to bo well-nigh 
forgotten. Officers from tho Indies, more or less distinguished, 
but either bronzed by the sun or tinted in salmon colour by liver 
complaints, bad timed their arrival in town on <( short leave ” so as 
to pass ^themselves previously through the hands of outfitters 
and tailors. Already they have got glibly on their tongue- 
tips the babble of tho bftttin£-ring and the goBsip of Tatter- 
sail’s. Moreovor, to do them simple justice, many of them know 
more than a thing or two in horseflesh ; they have probably 
owned half-Arab racers of their own, and ridden them too ; or 
possibly they have graduated creditably as “ pig-stickers ” in many 
a neck-and-neck gallop iu the rice-fields and among tho nullahs. 
They take kindly and very readily to a sport to which they have 
always been devoted in the measure of their opportunities. And 
in that respect and others they are u marked contrast to the 
awkward squads of our country cousins, who make them 
solves at least as conspicuous by their bonring as by their 
dress. We do not speak of tho horsey farmers who show 
to the front in cutaways and knowing billycocks during tho 
Islington Cattle Show week and the Horse Show. These men 
have bred u bits of blood ” tliemsolvcs, and can sit square at their 
fences iu crossing country. Nor do we speak of tho stalwart 
young squires who have been glorified by Kingsley and other 
novelists, and who nowadays have their clubs aB a matter of course, 
and are scarcely to be distinguished from tho normal man about 
town except by superior stamina and more ruddy complexions. 
We refer rather to the thriving solicitors and the junior partners 
of flourishing mercantile concerns, who ingoniouHly contrive in tho 
beginning of J uno that professional engagements shall bring them 
to London. As- they take their daily walks indefatigably abroad 
of a morning, or lounge up Piccadilly towards the Park late in tho 
afternoon, it is in vain that they strive to assume airs of fashion- 
able nonchalance and languor. Their eyes, and very naturally, 
will open wide and turn towards the equipages that roll rapidly 
by them. They hanker wistfully towards certain tempting Rhop 
windows, though it is “ bad form ” to stand honestly and stare. 
They are too evidently dazzled by tho galaxy of beauty in tho 
How, which has ceased to charm more blase loiterers. Though 
the stern moralist might deprecate their simplo show of vanity, 
it is impossible for the easy-going philanthropist not to sympathize 
in their innocent self-complacency with their irreproachable gets- 


up." The country artist is conspicuous in the cut of the clothes, 
Tne boots show greater breadth of treatment than delicacy of 
touch ; it is clear that the shiny hat never came from 
the ateliers of Sack vi lie Street or Bond Street ; and the radiance 
of the necktie would excito the cupidity of the most venerable 
and peace-loving of African potentates, tempting him to set 
light by repeating rifles and the rites of hospitality, and make a 
savage onslaught on unsuspecting guests. But the wearer, 
although very much alone in the crowd, is cheered by the impres- 
sion of the universal admiration ho oxcites; nor for tne life of yon 
can you help envying the freshness of temperament Vhich must 
make the wilderness of London a blooming paradise to him. Yet 
all that happmess, whether innocent or otherwise, rests almost en- 
tirely on the treacherous foundation of the weather. We need 
scarcely do more than advert to a possible reverse of tho picture 
when the emancipated Indian, broken loose from confinement at 
large in cantonments, exchangee the plowing skies of Hindustan for 
a London downpour or drizzle, and is driven to fall back on the 
familiar cards, or the more familiar rattle of the billiard-balls ; 
when the country visitor, whose temporary home may be a dismal 
back bedroom in Uovent Garden, is reduced to refreshing his eye 
with the spectacle of decaying cabbage-leaves as he gazes discon- 
solately out of the coffee-room window ; when, if he hardens his 
heart and goes abroad, in the mud, he is doomed to hide his lights 
under a bushel, and cover his brilliant garments with a great-coat 
that has seen service; when, after sitting down to a dull dinner, 
he goes to digest it in the stalls of a close theatre, thinking all the 
titite of the disillusioning in store for him when he has his holiday 
oii Epsom Downs in a downpour. 

On the other hand, and merely as a dispassionate onlooker, we revel 
in a fine week like the present. We may have no idea of going to 
Epsom.; whether by road or rail. We may content our- 
selves ny reviving the memories of former years, of which the 
pleasures 'are remembered while the troubles are gone to oblivion. 
Wq may he pleased to have London left comparatively to ourselves 
on the Wednesday and the Friday. But it is delightM before- 
hand to remark all ■ around us practical illustrations of the general 
buoyancy of anticipation. The steps of the Junior Clubs are 




the brighter 

w shadows of blackness , is 

of one or two saturnine bookmakers, 
there*!* an agreeable clatter of knives and forks! 
half-drawn sunblinds in the great dining-rooms* , Lookinginupon 
the lucky little groups that have secured tables in the windows, 
we are charmed by the superb indifference to th* dtatktiflp shown 
by smoking steaks and lobster salads and mayonnaises while tho 
thermometer stands at something considerable In tip. shade. 
That jovial midday meal, when the cheerful emmm call 
for more cup or claret or bitter beer is a suggestive revela- 
tion. They eat or drink without prejudice to the mnner which in 
inevitably to succeed in a few short hours. Had Thackeray’* “ Cave 
of Harmony ” been still in existence, we well know wnsrsihey 
would have finished the evening, and, even as things are ip these 
degenerate days, we should be sorry to lay any length of odd* 
against their following up the " dinner with a supper. We are 
sure that not a few of our sprightly young acquaintances could 
indulge in a light midnight refection of pork chops and Walsh 
rabbit, and rise in the early morning unruffled, to recruit for 
the promiscuous hospitality of tho Downs with a substantial 
breakfast. With such constitutions and pbysioal capabilities, if 
they are wiso they will undoubtedly go down by road. We 
imagine them Associating in companies for ioint-atook drags, or 
arranging expeditions to suburban lfvery stables in quest of those 
refurbished open carringes which are still quoted at fancy prices, 
in Bpite of the competition of the irrepressible railway companies. 
Hansoms with a modest hamper on the roof are &et and misan- 
thropical rather than jovial. They imply complicated betting 
books or daring speculations, with the distraotions that must pre- 
occupy the mind till tho event of the day has been settled; and 
thon the champagne will flow only too freely, either to drown the 
sorrows of the moment or to celebrate an intoxicating success. 
But going down by road in pleasant company and good spirits is 
greatly to be recommended to the young “ sportsman. 9 Probably 
he will have no reason to regret it at the time, while it will be a 
picturesque recollection in alter life. Who can tell what change* 
may be imminent P We may live to see racing and other idle 
recreations peremptorily put down by a people's Parliament, while 
a Maine liquor law that proscribes the most temperate refreshment 
has been acclimatized by. an autocratic league of abstainers. We 
wish excessive drinking could be abolished, whether by Act of 
Parliament or moral suasion; we should be glad to see rough 
horseplay discountenanced ; and, above all, wo wish every sort of 
success to tho Society for the Suppression of Cruelty to Animals. 
But this world of mingled good and evil being as it is, we own t <y 
a fondness for a genuine English holiday like the Derby day. For 
one man who is locked up for drunkenness or disorderly conduct, 
or who deserves to bo locked up, how many worthy and hard- 
working folks enjoy a day of innocent happiness 1 From tho 
keepers of respectable refreshment booths and temporary stalls 
down to nigger minstrels and speculators in “ Aunt Sally, 9 to 
fortune-tellers, clothos-brushers, and vendors of correct cards, how 
many unfortunates have an exceptional chauce of picking up souu* 
of the crumbs from tho tables of their “ superiors. 9 And it would 
bo difficult to maintain that there is not much to he said for a 
festival that brings happiness or benefits to so many. 


Till) FIRST FRENQH JOURNALIST. 

A BLE editors are not always remarkable for the width of their 
erudition, and probably there are many of them who would 
bo puzzled if they were asked to write a history of Thgophmsto 
Keuaudot. Yet llenaudot may be said, without straining 
language much, to have been the first European journalist. The 
Homans, it is true, hod their acta diuma , which may have an- 
swered to a journal which used to be called The Day's Doings. 
The Venetians, too, had their nowB-ietton-^fy/i d'avvisi , And* 
in the seventeenth century, the great lords and ladies of the Court 
kept news-colloctors in their service, as they had been accustomed 
to keep jesters. The nouvclliste was a sort of reporter who hung 
about the town and Court listening and spying for information* 
as has over been the custom of his honourable profession. When 
he had made up an adequate budget of gossip, he copied it out 
neatly, and presented tho manuscript to the lady who employed 
him. She, in turn, handed it about among her friends, and th em 
were manuscript sheets of news which were lent to the otuioUs on 
payment of o certain subscription. The best known of thefiotcMfitofe* 
was Loret, author of the papers known as " La Muss Historians, ou 
Kecueil des Lettres en vers, contenant les Nouvellea du Temps* 
Sorites a son Altesse Mademoiselle de Longueville ” (1650-1665). 
Lorot’s nouvelles, however, were printed, and were a kind of 
“ Society journal, 9 as opposed to the serious and formal Qm*tte p 
founded by Henaudot. As Loret is not much read, except by 
people in search of the facts of social history in Fr&noe, we quote 
from the new edition by M. Li vet the lines in which, he ann oun c e s 
the death of Marion ds Lorme. The date of Ilia latter in July 
1650:— 

La psnvrsMation de Lorme, 
l>o ui rare at plahunte forme, 

A IsM nwir in tombeeu V) " 

Bon corps si eherment et si bead. * < - < 

Quoad!* moit avec as flwoflls ? 

AsSMsine ass belle ffile, , t 

J’enoy totyours de 1* douleur. . . , „ 

St abas eel* pour grand aioLheur. 
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ccm 0 mt for the task of devising & system of measurement 
as could possibly be found. According to bis proposed rule, which 
has perhaps been more discussed than any other rule that ever 
was proposed, the square of a vessel's length was to be multiplied 
by the extreme breadth and the product divided by 1,200. How 
far the Council, in considering the matter, had been influenced by 
tidings of the design of the £ volition And other vessels we are not 
aware, but certainly it was the Evolution which made the necessity 
for change generally obvious. The new regulation was brought 
forward oy the Council at a general meeting of the Association, 
and it was decided that the question should be referred to the 
whole body of members, and that a two-thirds majority should be 
required to carry the proposed rule. In an article written at the 
.time we commended this decision, as it appeared to us that 
further discussion could do no harm, and that it was highly de- 
sirable that the authority of the Association should not be im- 
paired by anything that bore the semblance of precipitate 
legislation. The events which followed this not unreasonable 
decision were, however, most singular, and it is to bo feared that 
their result has been sadly to shake the credit of the Council. While 
ihevote was still pending Colonel Leach, not a yacht-owner, who 

is, it seems, the honorary treasurer of the Association, and, for this 
reason we presume, a member of the Council, thought fit to send 
round a circular which virtually urged members to vote in the 
negative. The ambiguouB wordingof this circular, which was such as 
possibly to produce the impression that it had the authority of the 
Council, led to its being immediately repudiated by the Marquess 
of Exeter on behalf of the Council ; but a good many votes may 
have been Bent in under a false impression before the official notico 
was received, and clearly no relianco could be placed on n decision 
which might have been wrongly influenced. Of the impropriety of 
the conduct by which this unfortunate state of things was brought 
About it is unnecessary to speak. We do not, of course, impute 
for an instant anything like mala fides to Colonel Leach, bul it is 
clear that be took a most mistaken course. 

Any harm which might have been done could, however, easily 
have been remedied; and nothing need have been said about 
the matter but for the strange behaviour of the Council of tho 
Y. R. A. That body, as has been shown, brought forward, 
after full deliberation, a rulo of measurement. One of their 
members thought lit, without resigning his place on the Council, to 
issue a circular virtually urging members of the Association to 
vote against the rule, and this circular the Council immediately rep- 
udiated. As the voting had possibly been improperly influenced 
y it, and as the two-thirds majority did not appear to be neces- 
sary, a special meeting was demanded to reconsider the question 
and to put tho Council's rule fairly to the vote. This requisition 
was a very proper one, aB it was only right that tho Couucil 
should be supported, and that there should bo an unbiassed 
decision on the rule they had brought forward. Strange to say, 
.the Council, when an attempt was being made to uphold their 
authority, made a sudden volte face, and declared that they would 
rather it was Bet aside. A notice was published, from which it 
appeared that the Council intended to give their own rule tho go 
by, and to propose almost exactly what Colonel Loach suggested 
in the circular which was so Btrougly objected to. At this meet- 
ing, according to the Times 1 report, a resolution was carried which 
deolared that the vote already taken had been wrongly influenced 
and was therefore null and void. A committee liHt proposed 
by the Council, in which appeared tho name of Colonel Leach, who 
had not resigned his place on the Council, was not accepted, and 
it was determined that tho task of preparing a now rule of 
measurement should be assigned to a committee appointed by the 
vote of the whole body of members. 

Wo do not desire to consider at present the merits or demerits 
of the Council's rule or the advisableness of further consideration. 
What unhappily it is necessary to speak of now is the singular 
conduct of tne governing body of the V. E. A. In this case it is to bo 
observed that a certain number of members who desired to support 
the Council called for a general meeting, whereupon thq Council 
imitated H.he famous person who turned his bock upon himself, 
and accepted the proposition contained in a circular which was 
issued to defeat their own proposal. One of two things, then, is 
certain* Either they are entirely wrong in their sudden change of 
course, or else originally they brought forward their rulo without 
proper consideration. Whichever view be taken, there can, we 
fear, be little doubt that their authority must be sadly weakened, 
and this is greatly to he regretted. The clubs whom the 
Y. R. A. seek to influence are not likely to overlook the vacillating 
and inconsistent course of their rulers, and, indeed, the fruits 
of this are already apparent. It seems, from a letter in tho 
Field, that another misleading circular has been issued with the 
object of influencing members in voting for the proposed coin- 
. suttee. The result of tho vote was, we believo, announced this 
week, but wo are not aware who were selected. If, however, 

it , should appear that the voting was influenced by the circular, 
ovary thing will have to be done over again. It may very safely 
foadtamea that this second irregularity would never have oc- 

. c aired had it not been for the weak conduct of the Council of the 

y;r.a. 

It is hardly necessary to point out that this is not a private 
question such as sometimes arises between a ccfkunittee and the 
„ members of a club. Were it so, it certainly would not be treated 
in these Columns. The Y. R. A. is a public body, which seeks to 
regulate. yacht-racing all over the coast, and the question of 
.measurement is assuredly not a private one. The proceedings of 


the Council which represents the Y. ft. A; arelbaaa fid* subject 
for comment, and unhappily are, as has been stows, open to 
comment of the most unfavourable kind. HoiV &C Association 
can expect clubs to pay them universal dbedtoee vtheu their 
Council does not know its own mind for a few w stirs together,, 
and when a single member is allowed to qppope the body 
to which he belongs and seemingly to prevail, we are totally 
unable to conceive* The Evolution caused infinite ditsaay aasb 
commotion, and inspired yachtsmen with just fear* In their dis- 
tress they looked to the Y. It. A. to help them: but it is to be- 
feared that the strain of attempting to do so has been too much 
for that institution. We trust that in the end it may again to* 
spire confidence, but at present its position seems to be a crinoal 
one. To use a nautical simile, those in. charge of the ship have got: 
her in irons, with the shore a great deal nearer than is pleasant,, 
and this is greatly to be regretted; but fortunately everything may 
yet be brought to a satisfactory conclusion if, as is meet probable*, 
the members of the Y* Ii. A. have made amends for the errors of 
their rulers by appointing a good committee. It should not be a 
task of great difficulty to select from their body men quite com- 
petent to settle this question — and settled it should certainly be 
— or else there is danger that the sport of yacht-racing may 
become ridiculous by leading to incessant dispute. Recent events,, 
into which it is not necessary to enter now, show that it is imperative 
that there should be a uniform code of rules, and a uniform* 
time allowance. The necessity for a uniform rule of measurement 

it ib therefore greatly to be hoped that the members of theY? 6. A., 
have elected a thoroughly competent coxxynittee. That body will- 
have in one respect an enviable task, as it will be in their power . 
to put an end to disputes of long durance, and to make yachtsmen* 
forget tho unfortunate vacillations of the Council by producing a 
really satisfactory rule of measurement, which, without maHung*. 
Evolutions impossible, will assign to them their proper place* 


THE DERBY. 

T HOSE people who only take an interest in the Derby on the* 
day of the race are like novel-readers who content themselves - 
by reading the end of tho third volume of a story. They may 
enjoy the excitement of the grand finale, they may take pleasure 
in the evident blighting of many hopes, and in tho solution of a 
problem which has given them no trouble ; but, after all, they 
cannot derive the same interest from the conclusion of the narra- 
tive as do those who are well acquainted with the actors in the 
drama, as well as with the complications, the virtues, and the 
villnnieB of tho plot. The Derby may be said to be a long story,, 
beginning about a year before the actual day df the race. The 
first scene bearing on the Derby of 1881 was the race for the 
Twenty-third Biennial Stakes at Ascot in June 1880. This race 
was worth more than i,ooo/., and nine two-year-olds came out to- 
contest it. Of these the favourite was Angelina, the winner of 
the Woodcote Stakes at Epsom ; but the winner proved to be Sir 
Charles, u good-looking colt by Pero Gomez. A couple of days 
later came the New Stakes at Ascot, another valuable race,, 
worth 1,322/. For this Tristan, who had beaten Angelina at 
Newmarket, was the first favourite, after whom Angelina and Sir 
Chari es were equal favourites. Again Sir Charles won, Tristan 
being second and Angelina third. After this race Sir Charles was 
established as first favourite for the Derby, and he was at once 
backed to win 6,ooo /. at the short price (for that length of time* 
before the race) of lo to I. After winning another race at Win- 
chester the favourite met with defeat at Goodwood, where he* 
ran extremely badly, and he never ran again as a two-year-old. 
In July a two-year-old filly of extraordinary merit began her 
career. This was Bal Gal, who unfortunately became a roarer ; 
she was far the most successful two-year-old of the season- 
If she had kept sound, she would undoubtedly have been flat 
favourite for the Derby. A colt that showed some form lit 
J uly and August was Scobell, who, after winning a a couple of 
races at Stockbridge, ran a dead-heat with Wandering Nun and 
Mazurka for the Astley Stakes At Lewes. In this race Thora 
and Cumberland ran a dead-heat for second place, being 
only a head behind the three leaders. We may observe that 
thiB was one of the finest races ever seen on the Turf. In 
the Richmond Stakes at Goodwood, Scobell ran within three* 
quarters of a length of the fiying Bal Gal. Another colt that 
occasionally ran in good form was Iroquois, who ran Bal Gal 
to a head m the July Stakes at Newmarket; but his form we* 
very unequal, and he ran badly at the end of the season. 
In October came the race which was intended by its founders 
to be the great Derby Trial Stakes for two-year-olds — namely, 
the Middle Park Plate. St. Louis, a colt by Hermit, galloped 
in three lengths in front of the nearest of his sixteen oppo- 
nents, Town Moor being second. In the Houghton Meeting, 
when meeting St. Louis at an advantage of 9 lbs., Town Moo r 
subsequently beat him by half a length. St. Louis was al so. 
beaten in the Dewhurst Plate, but he was again heavily weighted. 
In the Newmarket Houghton Meeting the Criterion Nmeeiy 
Stakes was won with extraordinary ease bv a horse ca lled Geo* 
logist IDs previous running had bee n nothing to boast of, but 
now he cantered in six lengths in front of Thorn, * 

Early in the winter months St. Louie was first favourite, for the 
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Derby. As time progressed, there were rumours that he was not 
quite sound, which were followed by counter rumours that ho was in 
perfect health. After this, sometimes St. Louis, sometimes Sir 
Charles, and sometimes Scobell was the first favourito. At one time 
hopes were entertained that, after all, Bal Gal was not a roarer ; 
oat they were of short duration. Geologist became rather a 
ifft spring advanced, as also did Peregrine, a horse 

which had not yet run in public. There were only two races at the 
Craven Meeting which threw any material light upon the Derby. 
One was the Craven Stakes, which brought out Lord Rosebery's 
Oameliard, a well-shaped bay colt by Cramorne, who, after start- 
ing third favourite, beat a moderate lot of horses. The other was 
the Biennial, in which Tunis beat Montrose (who had won the 
Great Sapling Stakes of 1,000 sovereigns at SAndown Park), Great 
Carle, the winner of the Home-Bred Produce Stakes at New- 
market, and several other hones. After the race Tunis was 
backed at 15 to ! for the Derby. The next event of importance in 
connexion with the Derby was the Two Thousand. For this race 
St. Louis was a strong first favourito during the Craven woek, 
Bal Gal being a good second favourite. The next week saw 
the dethronement of both these favourites, llal Gal was tried 
in a perfectly open manner, and was ingloriously beaten; and 
St. Louis threw out a splint, had to be blistered, and was con- 
sequently stopped in his work. This, of course, completely 
changed the aspect of both the Two Thousand and the Derby. 
As we observed in n former article, the Two Thousand was 
very easily won by Peregrine. Three lengths bohind him was 
Iroquois, and a length and a half behind Iroquois came Dou 
Fulano, who was only a head in advance of Caincliard. Scobell 
and Golden Plover, -who bad started first and second favourites, 
were unplaced. Several other horses of note were also hopelessly 
beaten ; among those wore Tristan, who had shown some form 
lost year, Wandering Nun, and Cumberland, who had been 
among the five horses that ran within a head of each other in the 
memorable Astley Stakes at Lewes, and Town Moor, who had 
beaten St. Louis in the Post Stakes at Newmarket. Two days 
after came the One Thousand Guineus. Thebais, the winner, was 
n very great favourite, but even the roaring Bal Gal and Lucy 
Glitters were supposed to be belter than Thorn ; nevertheless, Thora 
made a very good race with Thebais, only being beaten bv a nock. 
W e have already observed that Geologist had beaten Thora lby half-a- 
dozen lengths in the Criterion Nursery Stakes. Now, therefore, 
Thora f B excellent running with such a smart filly as Thebais, Beemed 
to prove that Geologist must be a horse of extraordinary merit. The 
result of all this was that Peregrine became a very firm first 
favourite for the Derby, Geologist being second favourito, while 
Iroquois, Sir Charles, and Cameliard were for some time the next 
in demand. Excuses were made for Cameliard’s indifferent 
running in the Two Thousand. It was said that his jockey had 
eased him when ho found that ho could not win, and that he was 
better suited for a long courso than for a short one. The position 
of St. Louis in tho betting market varied almost from day to day. 
After some delay in his training he again got to work. II is chance 
was debated with great eagerness among both his friends and his 
enemies. Tho latter said that after a suspension of his preparation 
so near tho time of the race it was impossible that he could be 
made as tit as he ought to be by the Derby day ; while the former 
argued that his sire, Hermit, had won tho Derby after breaking u 
blood-vessel, and lying idle until very noar the day of the nice. From 
a fortnight to ten days before the Derby there were several mia- 
hapB among the Derby candidates. At the Newmarket Spring 
Meeting, in tho Payne Stakes, Tunis, tho first favourite, broke 
down, and was afterwards scratched for the Derby, and Scobell, 
tho second favourite, ran too badly to have any "great hopes of 
winning tho great race at Epsom. Golden Plover injured hnusolf 
in some manner at exercise, and had to be shot. 

Early in the Epsom week, Sir Charles, against whom, as we 
have already observed, os little as 10 to 1 had been laid almost a 
year ago, was scratched. It is said that he had boon beaten in 
a trial. Barrett, an American horse, who had been heavily backed 
at 20 to I, was scratched on the same day, Ou the morning of 
tho race, Cameliard was found to be lame and was scratched. 
After all these reductions, only fifteen horBes went to the post. 
There was some delay in clearing the course, so the start was 
behind time; but after one fuilure the horses got oil' on very equal 
terms. Iroquois was the first horse to break the even lino of heads 
by going to the front ; but in a couple of hundred yards another 
American horse, Marshal Macdonald, took the lead, and began to 
make the running for Iroquois. Ilis exertions, however, were un- 
called for, as St. Louis went to the frout at tho top of the hill, and 
made the running manfully down the incline by Tattenham 
Corner into the straight. There he began to show symptoms of 
distress, and for a moment or two the lead was taken by an ox- 
treme outsider called Voluptuary. Scobell uud Town Moor then 
cameforward ; but, although they weru leading when so near the 
winning-post, thoy were running like beaten hoises, while Pere- 
grine and Iroquois were close to them, and were evidently only 
waiting their time to shoot to the front. Half way up the straight 
Peregrine rushed forward, and held tho lead as far as the distance ; 
but Iroquois followed him very closely, and, as they came near 
the winning-post, passed him without any grant difficulty, winning 
by about half a length. “The Britishers were whipped/ for 
Iroquois was bred in the United Stutes, and he belongs to an 
American. Late at night a Transatlantic telegram announced 
that processions were perambulating the streets of New York I 
in honour of the victory. Leamington, the sire of Iroquois, [ 


won two Chester Cups and the Goodwood Stakes, ftoquois'i 
dam was descended from the famous West Australian, who 
won the Two Thousand, the Derby, and the St. Leger in the 
year 1853. Iroquois was ridden by Archer, who rode Bend 
Or to victory in the Derby of last year, as well as Silvio in 
that of 1877. The result of the Derby would appear to show 
that, while Peregrine possesses great speed, Iroquois is a better 
stayor. Both Iroquois and Peregrine are good-looking horses ‘ T 
but the general opinion among good judges of racehorses is that 
they are inferior to the average of Derby and Two Thousand 
winners. Town Moor, who was third, is a powerful horse r 
16 hands high, with a groat deal of bone; but he has high 
galloping Action, which is a decided defect in a racehorse. Several 
competent authorities consider the field, as a whole, to have been 
the worst that hfts taken part in a Derby for many years. The 
day was intensely hot, the dust was suffocating, and the course woe 
as hard as iron. . 

The Derby would be incomplete without the annual wrangle m 
the House of Commons on the question of taking a holiday for th» 
occasion. We hAvo nothing to say Against the customary adjourn- 
ment on the Derby day ; but it seems to us that those who profess 
themselves so anxious to economize tho time of lAe House of 
Commons that they grudge the Derby holiday on the Wednesday 
are a little inconsistent in annually wasting a part of the Tuesday 
as well. The debate on the Derby is always a useless waBte of 
time, and on TuoBday last the debate on the Irish Land Bill was 
considerably delayed, while two members made loop speeches and 
stupid jokes about bawling blackguards, ancient Britons, Sabbata- 
rianism, Saints’ days, Nonconformists, and various other subjects, 
under pretonco of opposing or of supporting the Derby adjourn- 
ment. 


TIIE RISE IN SECURITIES. 


T HE rise in the prices of Stock Exchange securities continues. 

It is now just two years since the movement began. It waa 
in the May of 1879 thht there waa tho first symptom of a revival of 
speculation after the long depression and discredit. The specula- 
tion quickly died away, but it began again in tho following 
September, and has since continued to gather strength. It may 
be worth while to give some instances of the extent to which it 
has now proceeded. In the two years Consols have risen 3} per 
cent., while the New Two and a half per Cents, have risen 
10J per cent. Indian Four per Cents, nave risen 2 per cent.. 
Cape of Good Hone Four and a half per Cents, have risen 
5& per cent., and Queensland Fours have gone up 8J per cent. 
Amongst English Railways, again, London and Brighton Ordi- 
nary shares have risen ovor 12 per cent., London and North- 
Western about 14 per cent., Metropolitan about 5 per cent., and 
Metropolitan District about 20 per cent. In Scotch Railways, 
however, with the exception of Glasgow and South-Western, the 
rise is trilling ; and in tho principal Irish lineB there is actually a 
fall. Nor is this movement by any means confined to our own 
market. On the contrary, it is still more marked in New York 
and in Paris. French Three per Cents., for instance, have risen over 
6 per cent., or nearly twice as much ns Consols, and Bank of 
France shares are gone to a premium of 470 por cent.; while 
United States bonds have appreciated so much that the Govern- 
ment has been able to refund the Fives and Sixes at 3J per 
cent. And it is expected that next winter a further reduction of 
interest to 3 per cent, will be effected. Moreover, New York 
CoTitml shares have advanced 40 per cent., and Illinois Central 
nearly 70 per cent. 

The phenomenon being thus general, it must have general 
causes. Amongst these the principal is the groat scarcity of first- 
class securities. Since the French Indemnity Loans were raised 
there has been no issue on a large scale of really sound invest- 
ment stocks. On tho contrary, there has been an enormous 
diminution in several instances. Tho United States Govern- 
ment, for example, since the closo of tho Civil War, will have 
paid off about 1 80,000,000 1. of its debt when the present funding 
operations are ended, and, ut the same time, it has reduced 
very greatly the interest upon tho remaining debt. United States 
bonds were previously held extensively in this country, in 
Holland, and in Germany ; but, as tho redemption of the principal 
and the reduction of the interest went on. the bonds were taken 
away from Europe. The banks of the United States are com- 
pelled to hold Government securities or else to give up their note 
circulation ; and trustees, insurance offices, and similar institutions 
are obliged also to hold these bonds. The result has been that the 
bonds in the hands of the general public have been very largely called 
in aud paid oil', and that their place bus had to be taken by other 
securities. While this was going on, tho growth of population 
and wealth has been enormous. Since tho last census was taken 
a population larger than those of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales 
all put together has been added to the population of the United 
States. And tho accumulation of wealth h&8 boon in greater 
proportion still. Thus, while tho number of investors and 
the means of investment have been enormously increased, 
the really sound securities within their reach have been very 
greatly diminished. Necessarily, therefore, a grant demand haa 
arisen for other good securities, such as State and city bonds and 
railway shares and debentures. The rise in all those good securi- 
ties naturally led to a rise in the less safe securities, and has endod 
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in great inflation. Here at home, too, there has been a con- 
siderable reduction in the debt, though nothing like what hAS 
taken place in the United States. Mr. Gladstone now pro- 
poses to turn 60 millions of Oonsols into terminable annuities, 
and in four years more he or his successor will have at bis 
disposal 4 millions a year with which to effect a still greater re- 
duction in the debt. This, added to the redemption of the United 
States debt, has greatly diminished the available investment 
stocks, and consequently has driven all who are not absolutely 
compelled to invest in Government securities to put their money 
in other things which would give them a better return. There is 
nothing, therefore, Burprising in the great rise that has occurred in 
first-class railway debentures and shares. When Oonsols yield 
only about 2} per cent., it is not unreasonable that 4 per cent, 
should be considered a very satisfactory yield from such railways 
ns the London and North-Western. And while this reduction of the 
National Debt has been going on, it may almost be said that 
the building of railways has ceased. There are still, of course, 
email additions made to our network of lines, and there are con- 
stantly emissions of new capital to build stations and make oilier 
improvements, but the construction of main lines lias ended. In 
France the growth of the debt steadily goes on, but the growth of 
wealth is still faster. And in Italy the chronic deficits, which 
lasted so long, have been brought to an end. There is a balance 
now between income and expenditure, and preparations are being 
made for the resumption of specio payments. In fact, Italy 1 ms 
•ceased to be one of the borrowing countries, and is fast becoming 
•an investment or capitalist country. There is thus a basis for 
much of the rise that has taken place, though, of course, like 
everything else, the rise itBelf lias been pushed too far. 

Another but more temporary cause of the movement we rto 
tracing is the cheapness of money. For a considerable length of 
time now the discount rate in the open market in London haB 
seldom for a month together exceeded 2 por cent., and lias gene- 
rally been lower. It is natural, therefore, that banks, with large 
deposits on which they have to pay interest, should prefer to lend 
upon stocks on which they can obtain from 2\ to 4 per cent, 
rather than compete with one another for bills which would yield 
them probably not half ob much. The depositors themselves, too, 
are dissatisfied with the low rate of interest which the banks are 
able to allow them, and cither lend upon the Stock Exchange 
themselves or speculate with their savings in tho hope of in- 
creasing their capital. As long as this groat cheapnosa of money 
lasts there must do an upward movement in securities. It would 
not he natural tliut money should bo loadable in the short loan 
market in London for any Jongth of time at 2 per cent, or less, 
while good securities were paving 5 or 6 per cent. A third cause of 
the rise is the badness of trade. When trade is very active traders 
put all the money they can scrape together into their business. They 
are anxious to build new mills, to increase their machinery, to extend 
their business in every direction where it Beema likely to nay. 
And they not only put in all their own savings, but they use their 
credit also for the sake of the profit they see in prospect before 
them. When, on the contrary, aB for several years now, trade is 
dull, a much less capital is all they require, and consequently they 
have to look about them for other employment for their savings. 
They have, therefore, put their money into stock*, and have thus 
•augmented the domand which, as we saw, is very real and very 
powerful. This demand, of course, is temporary. If trade were 
to improve, one of the first consequences would be that merchants 
and manufacturers would sell out of some of tho Btooks in which 
they have now temporarily invested to put the proceeds in their 
business. This has always to be borne in mind; and if, as we 
may hope now, the coming harvest is a good one, and gives tho 
atimuluH to trade which is universally looked for, we may expect 
that considerable sales of securities will ensue, and that the rise in 
prices, which has gone on now for nearly two years, will receive a 
check. In another way, too, the improvement of trade will check 
the rise. It will cause a demand for money, will enhance its value, 
and wiil thus make people dissatisfied with the low interest which 
is ribw all that can be obtained from first-class securities. 

These are the broad and general causes of the rise we have wit- 
nessed, and which is causing so much surprise and so much anxiety 
in many quarters. They are neither reprehensible nor immoral ; 
but they warn us that at any moment the rise may be checked, 
and may bo followed even by a considerable fall. As yet we do 
not think that here in England there has been any very wild 
speculation such as would cause a panic, provided, of course, there 
were to be no great political disturbance. It may be different in 
France and in the United States ; but here in England, as yet, 
the causes that have been acting are such as made a great 
rise inevitable as soon as tho extreme discredit caused by the 
Glasgow Bank failure passed away. And one of these causes 
will continue to act as long as there is no great fresh creation 
of securities— -we refer, of course, to the scarcity of first-class 
securities. If there were to he a great European war, with 
ha enormous issuos of loans and its waste of capital, of course 
tin value of money would be raised immensely, and all prices 
must inevitably fall. But, if there is not such a war— if, on 
the contrary, the prosperity that is now extending throughout 
the commercial world continues, and is availed of to reduce the 
debts of the first-class States, sound investments must command a 
high price* As we have already said, the improvement of trade, 
however, will tend to check;a further great rue both by opening 
up new channels for the employment of money, and thus raising 
its value, sad by diverting from the Stock Exchange funds which 


are now poured into it in immense volume* But even the im- 
provement of trade may have a less eflect than is expected* The 
conditions under which trade is now carried on are greatly 
changed from what they formerly .were. The telegraph, the 
railway, and the steamship have revolutionised the methods 
of commerce, it is no longer necessary to keep enormous stocks 
on band, or to provide long beforehand for the business of a 
season. Orders can be transmitted from London to Calcutta, 
Melbourne or San Francisco, in a few hours, and payments can be 
made with equal speed and by the same means. Bo, again, in the 
course of a few weeks cotton or corn can be brought from distant 
continents to Europe. There is thus an immense economy of 
capital. There is no need for locking up vast sums of money in 
stocks that will not be used for months to come. Nor are the 
enormous warehouses necessary that would be required were the 
present volume of trade to be done on the old system* It may bo 
doubted, therefore, whether oven brisk trade will have the effect 
that many expect from it, though, of course, it must divert capital 
from the Stock Exchange to commercial business, and thus enhance 
the value of money. In the long run, by raising the value of 
money and making it scarce, it will bring down prices, and may 
poBBibly oven produce the crisis which is so freely predicted now ; 
out, if politics run smooth and no accidents occur, the crisis may 
be postponed much longer than many of the prophets seem to 
think possible. 


JUECENT MUSIC. 

L AST week Mme. Sembrich made her appearance, which had 
been unavoidably postponed, in Dinorah at Oovent Garden. 
The marvellous facility with which this singer overcomes the 
vocal gymnastics that are assigned to the part by the composer 
was as marked as when she was hcard # for the first time lost year 
in Lucia , and the applause with which she was greeted was as 
well merited as upon that occasion. Save for the popularity of 
one or two songs which the opera contains, we doubt whether it 
would be worth the troublo to a great singer to Btudy such a part 
as Dinorah, so devoid iB it of dramatic interest and replete with 
absurdities. In these circumstances, perhaps, it was not un- 
natural that Mme. Sembrich should have been unconsoious of the 
comic effect produced by the repetition of the u Shadow Song,” 
which involves the reproduction of that most accommodating of 
moons and breaks the thin thread of dramatic interest which may 
be found in this opera. Tho same remark, of course, applies to 
M. Lassalle’s encore of “ Sci vendicata assai.” Bearing in mind 
M. Lassalle’s really fine representation of Nelusko in L'Africaine 
last year, we must admit that we were very disappointed at his 
rendering of lioel in this oporn. M. Lassalle appeared to ub to 
have lost interest in the work he had undertaken, and had become 
mechanical and conventional. It was only when he had a song 
which was worthy of his great powers that he really oxerted him- 
self. In stage language, in fact, ne simply walked through his part 
until he reached “ Sei vendicata assai, which was duly acknow- 
ledged by the audience, and, as we have said before, was marred 
by the repetition. Mme. Trebelli took tho part of the Goatherd 
— an insignificant part, which she raised to importanco by her 
wonderful powers of vocalization and acting. Signor Marini’s 
Oorentino was not of the best. We would suggest that it would 
be advisable for Signor Marini to give some attention to the con- 
ductor’s heat, especially at the close of the first act, when in his 
agony of fear he drops on his knees and invokes all the saints in 
creation to have mercy on him. For want of this one of the moat 
comic situations was completely marred. Mile. Valmi was a 
competent Capraja, and M. Dauphin and Signor Ooni gave in- 
telligent renderings of the parts assigned to them. 

Lohengrin has been performed at Oovent Garden with two new 
Bingers, Herr Labatt or tho Vienna Opera, and M. Dauphin. Herr 
Labatt, who is, we believe, a Swede, has been one of the leading 
dramatic tenors of the German stAge for about thirteen years. 
Herr Labatt shows us a somewhat new reading of the part of 
Lohengrin. His Knight of the Swan is, judged by his second 
representation of the part, when he had overcome his first nervous- 
ness, full of human feeling and passion, his high and supernatural 
character' being only indicated from time to time. Telramund 
and Ortrud are treated with contemptuous loathing, finely ex- 
pressed in the duel scene by throwing the sword and shield down 
the instant Telramund falls, os if they had been polluted, 
by being used against such a creature. Again, at the end 
of the last act Ilerr Labatt represents Lohengrin almost over- 
come with grief at the loss of Elsa, grief so deep that his 
sense of his nigh mission, to which he is recalled, can only by 
a struggle reassert itself and restore him to saddened dignity. 
His farewell to the swan was full of feeling, and produced 
the effect that was desired ; whilst Mme. Albani’s Elea was aa 
fine a rendering as she has ever given. The touching scene 
where Telramund accuses her of her brother's death was given 
with all the dramatic power that she has now become celebrated 
for, and the dreaminess of her vision of tho Knight who was 
coming to deliver her was exquisitely depicted* Again, when he 
does not appear as she expects, her amazement without loss of 
belief was most admirably represented, whilst her expression of 
joy at his arrival is perhaps unsurpassed on the operatic stage. M, 
Dauphin, at the second performance, aa the Herald, had much im- 
proved upon his first representation, from the fact, doubtless, 
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that ha had become more familiar with the vast stage of the 
Qovent Garden Opera. Signor Silvestri took the part of the 
King, and Mile. Mantilla and Signor Ootogni were respectively 
Ortrud and Telramnnd. 

M. Dupont conducted the performance in a manner to increase 
his already high reputation — his skill as an aceompanyist, which 
wo have before noticed, being again shown in a most marked 
manner. It would appear that the stage manager of the Royal 
Italian Opera has a special spite against first acts. He is trying 
hard to make the first act of Lohengrin as ridiculous as he has 
already rendered the first act of Faust. When the lists have 
bam measured out, the Herald makes proclamation that 
all must stand outside the lists on para of death to 
ser&, and loss of the right hand for freemen. The 
instant that this proclamation bos been made, the stage 
manager causes everybody on the stage to walk into and through 
the lists, and has now gone so far as to make the knights, who 
have marked out the space, remove the lAnoes which mark out 
the lists, so as to give greater freedom of circulation. 


Mile. Adalgisa Gahbl has made hor appearance at Iler Majesty's 
in the part of Aida, and appears to plenso hor audience. She has 
ft beautiful voice, and at times sings well; but from some cause, 
•or more probably some combination of causes, her power of sing- 
ing frequently leaves her altogether, whilst the quality of her 
voice bocomes extremely harah. Hor dramatic power is vory 
groat, and she is gifted with expressivo mobile features. Indeod, 
we have seldom seen the part tetter played. Mile. Tremelli was 
Amneris ; and, though her performance was, on the whole, stagey 
ond \ forced, yet sho deserves great praise for the scene during 
and after the judgment ot Rhadames. The general performance 
was very good. Signor Arditi has obviously worked hard with 
Irath band and chorus, and has made a great improvement in 
both. 

Mme. NilsBon made her re-appearance in Faust, which has been 
.given with a cast exceptionally good, save for the absenco of Mme. 
Trebelli. It might well have been thought that there could bo 
nothing new to say concerning the poetry and tragedy which, with 
the most finished artistic skill, Mme. Nilsson imparts to the cha- 
racter of Marguorite. Yot there are some dramatic touches which 
to us at least are new— notably in the scene of the ballad of the 
King of Thule, and which added yot another grace to a perform- 
ance which before had seemed perfect. To speak of the power 
And exquisite delicacy and tenderness of Mme. Nilsson’s singing of 
the part would be only to repeat what we have often said before. 
Mr. Maas ro-appeared as Faust, and sang the music of the part 
with fine perception, and with thoroughly- trained use of a pure 
tenor voice, which is now a rare possession. His acting still loaves 
much to be desired ; hut it is woll to remember that Big* or Mario 
began his career as a poor actor, and ended it as ah exceptionally 
fine one. Signor Novara appeared os Mephistopheles. We do not 
hesitate to say that dramatically he is the beBt Mephistopheles who 
baa been seen on tho London lyric stage since the absence of 
M. Faure. From watching his performance one may naturnlly 
infer that he has studied uot only the work of MM. Barbe nnd 
Carrier, but also that of Goetho. Ilis acting is throughout 
original, without any suspicion of eccentricity, and is throughout in 
Accordance with wrnit we take to be the right conception of the 

S irit that denies as represented in the person of Mephistopheles. 

is command of gesture and facial expression is unusually com- 
plete, and in its employment he never sacrifices truth to making 
•of points. The praise that we can accord to his singing is loss 
only in degree. He used a line voice, on the whole, with much 
art and steadiness. The 44 Dio del or ” he sang, as well ns acted, 
capitally, and in the recitatives he was admirable. It is difficult 
to judge how much of his comparatively limited success in the 
serenade was due to the extraordinarily bad accompaniment con- 
ducted by Signor Arditi. Bignor Arditi’s conducting throughout 
was of a flabby kind, and also went far to spoil Signor Del Puentes 
fine performance of the death scene of Valentino. In spite of 
Signor Arditi’s conducting, the chorus showed a marked improve- 
ment. ■ « 

Tho second Richter Concert consisted of Brahm’s Academic 
Overture, Leslie’s 44 Mephisto Walzer,” the 44 Siegfried Idyl,” and 
Schumann's Symphony in O. The Academic Overture was 
written for the occasion of an honorary degree of Doctor of Philo- 
sophy which was conferred upon the composer at the University 
of Breslau in the course of last summer. It is constructed upon 
the basis of four German students' songs, and, although full of the 
most masterly work, it is likely to prove somewhat uninteresting 
to the English public. In the first place, Gernmn student songs 
are not generally known hero, and when they are wrapt up in the 
most intricate countorpoiut, or, ns in tho case of tho “ Fuchslicd,” 
in actual fugue, it » hardly to bo expected that it will meet 
with general approval. Tho overturo, however, is, when understood 
and read in tie light of a work written for a special purpose, a 
really fine work, and will repay careful stuay. Of Liszt's 
44 Mephisto Walzer 11 it is enough to say that the music is worthy 
of Lenau's idea. Lenau lost his reason in 1844 after having 
written a wild version of Faust, which the writer of the analytical 
programme tells us be considered "as common property,” and 
therefore a subject to exercise hie wild imagination upon. 
Liszt's production is analogous to Saint-Saens's ** Danso Macabre,” 
but wanting in the diabolical humour of that piece. To this 
followed the 44 Siegfried Idyl,” indeed a poem for the orchestra. 
This symphonic poem, as it maybe called, was written by Herr 


Wagner in honour of Mme. Wagner’s birthday, after the birth 
of her son Siegfried, and the completion of the opera of the same 
name. It consists of themes from the aforesaid opera, but stands 
as a completely independent composition* The rendering of it by 
Herr Richtor s orchestra whs as perfect as possible, as was shown bv 
the way in which it was received by the audience at St. James's Hall* 
The concert concluded with a magnificent performance of Schu- 
mann’s Symphony No. 2 in 0 , which was given with all the vigour 
aud energy for whioh Herr Richter's orchestra is npw famous. 

The Richtor Oonoert on Monday, May 30, was a singular 
example of the art of programme-making. It ooneisted of Mr. 
Stanford's psalm, “ God is our hope and strength,” Liszt's brilliant 
Concerto in E Flat, Haydn’s pleasant Symphony in A Major, and 
tho Overture to Tannniiuser — representing the modem ecclesi- 
astical, the virtuoso- technical, our forefathers' methodical, and our 
own vehemently emotional types. All the works were excellent 
as representatives of thoir particular formB of art ; but the forms 
themselves have no sufficient connexion to enable any one 
to appreciate the advantages of contrast. The Psalm, which 
is a comparatively early work of our distinguished com- 
poser, is the more remarkable on that Bcoro for its excep- 
tional clearness of expression and the freedom and facility 
with which both orchestra and chorus are handled. The first 
chorus appears to have made the most favourable impression* ns it 
probably deserves to, though there are remarkably happy and broad 
strokes in several other portions of the work ; as, for instance, the 
gradual rise from the u ppp ” to u ff n to the words 44 Be still 
then, and know that I am God,” which prepares the return of the 
first phrase, “ God is our hope and strongtn,” as the commence- 
ment of the final chorus. The performance was, on the whole, 
admirable, though the singers of tho chorus were sometimes 
inclined to take a more moderate view of the tempi than the 
conductor, and consequently lacked the spring and elasticity which 
should have rendered the interpretation perfect. The reception of 
the work was most satisfactory, and the composer had to appear 
to bow his acknowledgments. 

After the Psalm there was a prolonged interval, no doubt to 
enable the nudiapco to come round to a condition of mind con- 
genial to Liszt — a procedure possibly excellent from this point of 
view, but likely to be frying to tho executant. But, whether 
trying or not, Mr. I hinnreulher was quito master of himself and of 
the occasion, and tho force, clearness, and decision which he 
displayed would be difficult to surpaB9. The performance was on 
evory Bide of the highest description, owing to the exceptional care 
nnd patience which had boon bestowed on the rehearsal. After 
this, again, there was a prolonged interval to get into the 
mood for llayiln, which indeed is a leap of no little difficulty ; 
and nil Herr Richter’s force and 1m failing certainty of interpre- 
tation were quito needed to gain tho appreciation which was 
due to work performed. It is in itself of a most enjoyable de- 
scription, and in some respects larger nnd fuller than many better 
known symphonies of the same master. Of the final item in this 
heterogeneous collection there is little to be said, except that it 
was as warmly received as ever, well known as it now is. Tho 
performance was excellent, and rctlcctod the greatest credit upon 
the band as well os upon the conductor. 


THE THEATRES. 

I F Twelfth Night had not been performed by the Mein ingen Com- 
pany directly al ter Julius Caesar, it might have been difficult to 
avoid judging that the company had beeu somewhat overrated. 
Great strops has been laid on tho Duke’s steady opposition to 
tho so-called Rtar system ; aud yet the one sceno of really first-rate 
excellence in Julius Crrsnr owed almost everything to Herr Barney. 
Tho result, too, of putting really good performers into inferior 
parts is not likely to recommend the practice hero. Nothing was 
gained by putting Frduleiu Werner into the insignificant part of 
Lucius, except tho loss of her servicos where they were very 
much wanted. Many of tho inferior members of the company 
might have been trusted to act tho servant of Octavius Cmsar, if 
not as well as Friiulein v. Moser-Bperner, at least adequately. In 
the Saxo Meiningen company, as in others, really good actors are 
a minority, and they act different parts with vory various degrees 
of sufficiency. It is noticonblo, too, that all the performers in 
Twelfth Night had already appeared in Julius Cwsar, except 
three or four. 

Leaving aside for a moment the great scone of Mark Antony’s 
speech, the rendering of Julius Caesar on Monday evening was, on tho 
whole, satisfactory enough. Ilnrr Barnay showed groat power as 
Mark Antony, and the Cassius of HerrTeller was decidedly good ; but 
none of the other actors rose above a very moderate level of merit. 
Their acting was distinctly stagy and their elocution monotonous. 
It suggested a lesson mechanically repeated after a master. Tho 
actors turned their backs to one another and spoke into tho houso ; 
they took attitudes which had no moaning, and used gestures 
which had neither point nor originality. The fow who showed 
any sign of having formed an individual conception of the charac- 
ters they were representing gave no proof of very high taste or in- 
telligence. Herr Kober went very near to making a mere buffoon of 
the “ envious Oasca.” We have seldom seen a tender and beautiful 
scene more roughly given than that between Portia and Brutus. 
Csear looked at Cassius as if be really did fear him, which 
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seems t6 m e decided mistake. The admirably drilled crowd 
has been much and justly praised, but in the earlier scenes it was 
used too freely. It was allowed to call off the attention of the 
audience from those who are carrying on the dramatic action of 
the tragedy. In the scene of Omsar's murder it almost hid the 
conspirators, and was wholly out of place ; none but senators 
should have seen the deed. Loafers, women, and children were 
not allowed to coyer the floor of a Roman Curia. Cnosar, too, 
was slain with daggers, not swords ; and if swords were to be 
used, they should not have been held like daggers. 

At this point, however, the control of the play passed into the 
hands of Herr Barony, and till tho curtain tell on the third act 
the performance waf really great, lierr Barony's bearing when he 
joined the conspirators was that of a man who knows him- 
self in the lion's den, and i? conscious that nothing but perfect 
tact and self-possession can save his life. Ilis suppressed 
grief and excitement were just sufficiently indicated, ana passed 
into wild lament and rage when he is left alone without 
any appearance of violence in tho transition. The hopes raised 
by his acting in this scene wore fulfilled when he speaks from 
the rostrum, and lashes the uioh into fury from tho side of 
Caesar's corpse. A large part of tho eflect produced by this 
really magnificent scene is duo to tho thorough drilling And 
intelligent use of tho crowd. They are here very properly 
in the front throughout, and answer every appeal made to 
their passions by Antony's consummate oratory, ns a fine in- 
strument does the touch of the musician. Hut "it is the player 
who makes the music, after all. Herr Barnay wight have suffered 
from the want of so good a crowd ; but what would even tho 
Saxe Meiningen crowd have been without Ilorr Barnay P There 
would have been nothing to justify its tears or rage ; as it was, 
the actor dominated it at its wildest moments. 

Although no one particular passage of Twelfth Night reached 
the samo level of excellence as this, it was far bettor played 
than Julius Ltosar as a whole. The actors who had appeared 
below the level of the tragedy showed to greater advantage 
in the comedy. Herr Nesper, who had been a poor Brutus, 
made a well-bred and picturcsquo Orsino. Antonio was much 
more within Herr Richards powers than Julius Cmsar. Those 
who had been lost in the crowded scene of Monday night filled 
greater parts in Twelfth Night , if not with any striking 
originality or power, at least with spirit and grace. To this 
thero is, however, one exception. Sir Andrew Aguo- 
cheek— here rechristoned Christoph, for what reason wo 
do not know — was taken by Ilerr Garner, tho Ciuna the poet 
of tho previous night. The rendering of the character given us 
by Ilorr Corner must be allowed to have tho merit of being con- 
sistent with itself ; unfortunately it is baaed on a wholly wrong 
conception. Sir Andrew is own brother to Blonder — he is timid, 
hanging on to Sir Toby Belch, and feebly imitating him, with a 
weak, intermittent sense of his own folly. Ilerr Giirnor gives us 
an impudent German Bursch, who pushes himself to the fore 
everywhere, and giggles with an idiotic self-satisfaction. lie is 
frequently funny, but it is not with the right sort of fun. Iu 
spite of this exception, however, tho honours of tho ovoning were 
won by the purely comic characters. At first Herr Puckerl’s 
M al volio and Ilerr idler's Clown seemed to su Her from tho same 
failing as Herr Garner’s Sir Andrew. The Jester was too conscious 
of his own wit, too much a mischievous sprite. Malvolio wan too 
old and ridiculous. He looked like a disappointed and bilious 
schoolmaster. But both improved vastly as the piece went on. 
Malvolio was admirably ludicrous, with a very proper touch of 
pathos, in the famous garden sceue, and the Clown threw himself 
into the tormenting of his enemy with a zest that was 
catching. Ilerr Teller's performance gives a high opinion 
of tho versatility of the actor who had been seen the night 
before as the grim Casbius. His delivery of “ When that I was 
and a little tiny boy,” was especially lino. Ilerr Kassel's Sir Toby 
Belch was thought out to the last detail, aud given wit)} a fat 
comicality which causes a laugh in tho mere remembrance. 
But the uiesl brilliant of all this merry crew was undoubtedly 
Frdulcin v. Moser-Sperner. ller Maria inspired and directed tho 
persecution of her natural enemy with an intensity of enjoyment, 
and triumphed over his misfortunes with a spontaneity of laughter 
befitting the ideal type of all waiting-women. 

The liner and more highly-bred comedy of Olivia and Viola was 
delicately rendered by Fiiiulein Bauer and Friiulein Werner. Tho 
formor looked beautiful and refined, ns kor part requires; and, if 
the latter was unduly light and boyish in the vory difficult first 
scene with Olivia, Bho grew stronger as the piece wont on. The 
stage arrangements were good and intelligent, going carefully into 
such comparatively trifling details as making Sir Toby and 
Sebastian (who was marvellously like Viola) engage in the correct 
sixteenth-century style with rapier aud dagger. Altogether, 
although tho patience of the audience was severely tried by the 
number and the length of the waits, it left with the pleasant sense 
of having seen perhaps the most brilliant of all comedies most 
brilliantly acted. 

A certain school of dramatic critics have lately been vigorously 
preaching the doctrine that the plot and the making of a good 
« curtain ” are all tho law And the prophets of dramatic literature. 
The new and original domestic comedy at the Vaudeville has 
apparently been constructed with a strict regard to this principle. 
There is nothing new in the characters, unless it is the new name 
of a very old fiend, and there is absolutely nothing original in 
the dialogue ; but the play has a plot, and the second act ends 


with a most effective situation. Professor Mistletoe, a puppet* 
show proprietor, has adopted a daughter, Alice Merton, and edu- 
cated her out of his savings like a lady. With a very respectable 
pride, Alice refuses to be a burden on her gnardisn, and obtains a 
place as companion in the house of a Mr. Fotheringay Trevanion, 
a wealthy man of business, with great pretensions and * 
plentiful lock of breeding. Alice tells the Professor of bar 
engagement in the presence of a Dr. Lattimor, who is a friend of 
the Trevanions, ana immediately drops hints about fleeing his war 
to his revenge. His revenge turns out to be very tame. It it 
simply this — that Arthur Dalton, Trevanions stepson, should iaU 
in love with Alice instead of with Trevanion's neb ward, Lydia 
Penrith. All happens according to the wishes of the Doctor, 
whose motive for wishing to revenge himself is that Mrs. 
Trevanion had jilted him a generation ago. Alice and Arthur do* 
fall in love, and the natural complications result The Trevanions 
discover the secret just when the Professor has been brought into- 
tho house by Dr. Lattimer. Of course n violent scene follows, in 
the course of which the puppet-show man recognizes Trevanion as 
tho brother from whom he Lad parted, years ago, at the door of 
the charity school in which they had boon brought up. In the 
third act all is made right by approved old methods. The upstart 
Trevanion is ruined, and compelled to beg help from his humble 
brother — a letter arrives at the right moment, and everything 
ends happily. 

Tho characters of such a piece as this are not expected to possess 
much probability ; it is enough if they follow certain stock types— 
and the dramatis persona of Punch are very familiar figures 
indeed. There is the comic, but pathetic, Professor whose ori- 
ginal is to be found in any of the stories of Dickens. A certain 
force and interest is given to him by the redly fine acting of Mr. 
James, who has learnt not to overdo such parts bjr a long 
familiarity with them. But wo doubt whether even his acting 
will compensate' for the total want of novelty. Tho other cha- 
racters are either so uninteresting or so unnatural that no acting 
can make them endurable. But everything was done for them 
that acting could do by the whole company. The dialogue 
becomes tedious by mere force of striving after smartneflB. It is 
full of efforts after fun introduced at pathotic moments, and puns 
which have not always humour in the sound and never in the 
sense. The pathos is of that lachrymose kind which makes the 
audience welcome a little callous brutality. 

Coralir, the version of M. Delpit's Le Fils de Coralie given at 
the St. Jam cb's, is n species of Forget Me Not , with a suffering 
and repentant heroine. Tho dramatic motive of the play is 
the struggle of an unhappy woman with an infamous past, 
to secure for her son the happiness which she has deprived 
herself of any chance of enjoying. This son, Captain Main- 
waring, who passes as her nephew, is an officer who has dis- 
tinguished himself early. When the play opens we find him just 
engaged to tho daughter of a country gentleman, a Mr. Meryon. 
Although the young lady is vory favourable to her Buitor, the 
marriage has not been arranged without difficulty, for Captain Main- 
waring knows this much of his birth, that he is illegitimate, and 
it is only by the strenuous exertions of the romantic Miss 
Meryon, the aunt of his future wife, that he has gained his object. 
At this moment Coralie herself appears on the scene as Mrs. 
Travers, and is warmly welcomed. But among the guests at Mrs. 
Meryou’s house is a Mr. Kelson-Derrick, one of hor former victims, 
who is also a suitor for the hand of Mabel Meryon. Of course 
Coralie is recognized. From this point to the end of the third 
net tho action of the play consists iu her efforts to keep the truth 
hidden, above all from her son. Sho has good reason to fear him; 
for, when Derrick, resolved lo get at the truth, describes Coralie 
with very dubious taste before the whole party, Captain Main- 
waring lifts spoken of such women with loathing. Derrick, who 
is a man of honour, is induced by his unwillingness to cause 
suffering to keep the secret, but it is soon learnt by another. 
This is the family lawyer Oritchell, who is put on the 
track during the drawing up of the marriage contract. He 
clears up tho mystery by the help of a rather ignoble 
lie, and then tho marriage is broken off. Tho difficulty of 
the position here proves too much for the dramatist, and, finding 
his own knot too difficult to untie, he cuts it. Oritchell, who has 
caused all tho trouble, induces Mr. Meryon to allow the marriage 
to go on, and Coralie disappears into a convent. 

The piece, though disfigured by a good deal of tinsel sentiment, 
is undoubtedly interesting, and it is admirably played. Mr. Ilare 
made an excellent family lawyer, and Mr. Clayton as Kelson Der- 
rick looked like a man of tho world. As Sir Jonas Meryon, Mr. 
Wennmn played a weak and foolish old man with much delioscy. 
In the sceue where ho has to inform Captain Mainwaring that 
tho marriage is broken off, ho gave a touching rendering of the 
struggle between tho old man’s innate good breeding and ms weak 
wish to shirk a difficulty. Miss Emery and Mr. Kendal made 
a very charming pair of loverA. If we allow that such a woman 
ns Coralie could entirely cast off her past life, the acting of Mrs. 
Kendal was admirable. Her interpretation of the heroine's 
struggling and suffering aud shame was full of power, particularly 
iu the scone with (Jritchel), when she is suddenly brought to the 
lowest depth of degradation just as success seemed sure. 

As far os the afternoon performance of Much Ado about Nothing 
was intended to give on opportunity of judging of the powers of 
Mile, lthen, it does not offer much matter for criticism. Whatever 
the qualities of the actress may be in less exacting parts than 
Beatrice, and when acting in a language which she cam speak 
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without a matkssl accent) the has been ill advised in venturing to 
appear before an English audience in such a character. She has a 
fine presence! an easy) self-possessed carriage! and a good, well- 
trained voice ; but these dualities are not sufficient for the render- 
ing of Beatrice! and Mile. Rhea shows nothing beyond them, 
when she calls on Benedick to avenge Hero, there is no sign of 
the fire and dignity which should be shown at such a moment 
by inch a woman. Mr. Henry Neville as Benedick only availed 
himself of the advantage of acting in his own language to interpret 
his part worse than Mile. Rhea. Hie Benedick is an exuberant 
schoolboy, and as little as possible of a soldier or a courtier. The 
other parts were more completely filled ; but aU the actors Bho wed, 
as was perhaps only natural, a want of study of their parts. Mr. 
Anson's Dogberry and Mr. Calhaem’s Verges were the only ex- 
ceptions. They were played in a manner to make us wish to see 
them again in a more carefully prepared performance and more 
worthily supported. It is to he hoped that this will be the last 
c of the attempts made by foreigners to act in our language, at least 
before they nave mastered it. It is unreasonable to expect us to 
listen while passages we are familiar with ns models of style are 
delivered with their cadence spoiled and their meaning often lost. 

The performance of Heme the Hunted at the Gaiety last week 
woe a really remarkable piece of amateur acting. But for the 
name of Mr. Reece os collaborateur we should have said it was 
also a piece of amateur writing, l'crlmps it was wise not to 
depart tod far from well-known lines. The good old burlesque is 
easier and better followed by an audience which comes to laugh 
rather than to be critical; and it is easier to litagh at good 
amateur fooling than at the professional thing, because we all 
secretly believe that a clown is born to hiB clownery, 
whereas the amateurs are followers of serious pursuits. 
Great praise must be awarded to the company of Hen in 
the Hunted . Not only were individual parts sustained with 
extraordinary spirit and enthusiasm, but the grouping, the 
readiness and absence of confusion with which most complicated 
scenes were performed, spoko of long and careful rehearsal. The 
performance of Mr. Archibald Stuart Wortley as Sir Thomas Wyatt 
was, on the whole, the most remarkable part of the entertainment. 
His acting was quiet, easy, and always kept in hand ; he delivered 
his words without effort, and made the most of his points ; nnd he 
astonished those who were ignoruut of the full measure of his 
accomplishments by dancing like a very Yokes. 


REVIEWS. 


EIGHTEENTH CENTURY STUDIES.* 

M R. HITGHMAN has given us in this bulky volume eleven 
studies or essays. We have nut read them all, fur a some- 
what careful examination of the first and third boa convinced us 
that he has set up as a teacher of others on a very scanty stock of 
knowledge. Nay, we will even go further, and say that wo have 
not come across a single fact or a single piece of criticism to repay 
us for the trouble of reading the eighty or ninoty pages through 
which we have gone. lie has, we should imagine, but very lutuly 
made the discovery that an eighteenth century must, in the very 
nature of things, have gone before the nineteenth, and that it must 
have had a literature of its own. Full of ardour, ho has hastily 
road up all the latest authorities on the subject ; and, iu it generous 
spirit, nas resolved not to keep to himself the good things that ho 
has found. He is like a cistern in which the escape-pipe should bo 
put at so low a level that it would begin to flow a very few 
minutes after the supply-pipe had been turned on. Like some 
others of the brethren of his craft, he is not so careful as might be 
desired in acknowledging the sources of much of his information. 
He does even worse than this, for he borrows and at the sumo time 
ho abuses his creditor. It is not too much to say that his essays on 
Wilkes and Churchill would have been something very different 
from what they are now, had it not been the case that long before 
ho began his studies Mr. John Forster had completed his. Yet he 
thus writes of that eminent author: — “ Mr. Forster, in his Life of 
Churchill, has chosen to say some very harsh tilings of Wilkes, and 
on no occasion has he expended more bitterness than iu dealing 
with his hunt after promotion.” lie accuses him, moreover, of 
having “ the desire to exalt the poet at the expense of his allies.” 
We stall, before we conclude, examine Mr. 11 itch man's defence of 
Wilkes; but for the present we must make clear the extent of 
his obligations to the author whom he thus severely criticizes. We 
had not read three pages of his book before we felt sure that 
he was borrowing from somebody. He is describing Wilkes's 
« admirable sooial qualities,” nnd he brings forward Johnson as 
a witness to them. He thus goes on ' “ * Ilis name,' said that 
great moralist , 4 has been Bounded from polo to pole as the phoenix 
of convivial felicity. 1 ” Now here wa9 a misquotation from 
BoBwell; but how, we asked ourselves, had Mr. Hitch man fallen 
into it P Johnson had really said, “J fid wo not hear so much 
Mid of Jack Wilkes, we should think more highly of his conversa- 
tion. . . . But after hearing his name sounded from pole to 

pole as the phoenix of convivial felicity, we are disappointed in 
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his company.” It waa Mr. Forster, as we soon found out, who 
had first carelessly misquoted Boswell, and Mr. Hitchman, as can be 
established beyond a doubt, had fallen into the same blunder through 
borrowing from him. It so happens that in his essay on Churchill 
he again quotes the saying of 14 the great moralist, hut he quotes 
him and Mr. Forster also at greater length. By placing the 
passages in parallel columns we shall be able to make clear to 
our readers the extent of his obligations to the author whoid he 
has so ungraciously censured : — 


Mr. Hitchman. 

u Ills name,” said that great 
moralist, “ has been sounded from 
pole to polo as the phoenix of con- 
vivial felicity.” Lord Mims field, 
who hnd Jittlo reason to love him, 
declared that “ Mr. Wilkes was the 
pleasantest companion, the politest 
gentleman, nnd the best scholar lie 
ever knew ” (p. 3). 

Ho conquered even the staid and 
prejudiced Johnson. “ Him name,’ 
snvs the latter, 11 lias been sounded 
from polo to polo ns the phamix of 
convivial felicity ” ; adding, in Jess 
stilted but more happy phrase, 
“Jack lias great variety of tulk ; 
Jack is ft scholar, nnd Jack lias thu 
manners of 11 gentleman.” . . . . 
Thus quuliiied, nnd having con- 
stantly upon his lips tlio loudest 
professions of love for truth, right, 
und juBticu, it enu be no matter for 
surprise tliut he should have fasci- 
nated Churchill. But beyond his 
personal qualifications, the sympa- 
thies of the poet were naturally 
dignified nnd honourable; ho be- 
lieved that the struggle in which 
Wilkes was engaged was one of 
right ngiiiust might, of freedom 
against oppression, of the rights and 
liberties of Englishmen uguhist 
Scottish and (iermim tyrants (p. 
no). 


Mr. PoniTxa. 

It [tlift fascination of Wilkes*® 
manners 1 was particularly the ad- 
mission of those whom be had assailed 
most hittrrlv. “ Mr. Wilkes,” said 
Lord Miinsilehl, “ was the pleasantest 
companion, the politest gentleman, 
and the best scholar I ever knew.” 
11 Jrlis name,” said Dr. Johnson, 
M lias been sounded from pole to pole 
as the. phoenix of convivial felicity.” 
More naturally bn added, “Jack nas 
a great variety of talk ; Jack is a 
scholar; and Jack has the manners 
of a gentleman.'* .... There 
is little wonder that he who could 
control vicissitudes of this magnitude 
should so quickly have controlled 
the* liking of Churchill. He was the 
pool’s older by four years ; liis tastes 
and sdf-indulgcnccs were tho same ; 
he had a character fur public 
morality (for those were the days of 
wide, separation between public and 
private morality} as yet unim- 
penehed ; and when they looked out 
into public life, and npoke of poli- 
tical affairs, they could discover no 
point of disagreement. — Forster's 
Essay oh Churchill , p. 043. 


The render will have noticed lmw Mr. Tlitchman has expanded 
four words of Mr. Forster’s. “More naturally, ho added.” has 
been swollen out into “ adding, iu loss stilted but more nappy 
phrase.” Curiously enough, there was no addition at all; for, as 
nny ono would have seen who had taken the trouble to turn to 
Boswell, what was “ moro naturally said ” came before and not 
after thu “Btilted phrase.” 

To show, however, tho full extent of Mr. Ilitchman’s indebted- 
ness to Mr. Forster we must venture to trouble our readers with 
parallel extracts of some length. Both authors are describing the 
sudden change which came over Churchill os soon as he became 
famous : — 


Mr. IIitciiman. 

From this time forward the mnn- 
npr of Churchill's life was changed, 
lie threw off thu sober garb of his 
clerical profession, nnd appeared 
about, town, “ dressed,” says a con- 
temporary writer, 44 in a blue coat 
with gold buttons, luce and rulfle.s.” 
Pearce, Dean of Westminster, the 
“dull dean ” of a later satire, offered 
a remonstrance on one or two occa- 
sions, hut was met with indifference 
nnd even eon tempt. The parishioners 
of St. John’s expostulated with more 
effect, and the poet resigned his cure 
in that parish. (Jtmrrels uml extra 
vagancos, equal on both hides, had 
long before separated him from liis 
wile ; hut he. now put nn end to her 
complaints by settling a liberal al- 
lowance upon her. . . . “The stings 
and allows of an avenging 001m i - 
cnee ’’could not, however, lm alto- 
gether turned aside. Tho autumn 
of the year whose spring had wit- 
nessed the publication of the *' Kih- 
ciiid,'’ saw the author’s third work, 
44 Night.” Here with a kind of 
railing sadness lie declaims any in- 
tention ol braving the opinion of the 
world, but intimates liis earnest 
desire of escaping from it. It is easy 
indeed to see how his soul, worn by 
conscience, loved any sorrow rather 
than its own, and sought relief in 
the consolations of friendship beneath 
the veil of that night which 44 heals 
or hides our care ” (pp. x 13-1 14). 


It would be easy to extend our 
but wo have established our case; 
readers. We will now consider 
moots, without troubling ourseb 


Mu. Foustkh. 

He stripped off liis clerical dress 
by way of purling with his last dia- 
gui.se, and appeared iu a blue coat 
with nictnl buttons, a gold-laced 
waistcoat, a gold-laced hat and 
ruffles. Dean Zachary Pearce, afltor- 
wurds Bishop of Rochester, remon- 
m rated with him. lie replied that 
he was not conscious of deserving 
censure. . . . The 44 dull dean’s ” 
third jcmonstrancc as to dreas met 
with the same fate ; und it was not 
until the St. John’s parishioners 
themselves took tho matter in hand, 
a few months later, that Churchill 
resigned the lectureship of that 
parish. . . . The complainings 
of his wife were ended when his own 
poverty was ended, by tho generous 
allowance lie sc.t aside for her sup- 
port. ... It was not possible 
with such a man as this, that any 
mud dissipation or indulgence, how- 
ever countenanced by the uses of the 
time, could wear away liis sense of 
its uuworthinesH, or entirely silence 
remorse and .self-reproach. Nor is it 
dear that Churchill’s heart was over 
half so much with tho scenes of 
gaiety into which he is now said to 
have recklessly entered as with 
the friend by' whose side ho en- 
tered them. It. is indeed mournfully 
confessed, in the opening of the 
epistle to that, friend which was his 
third effort in poetry, that it was 
to heal or hid« their care they fro- 
quciitly met; that not to defy, but 
to escape the world was too often 
their de-sire; and that tho reason 
w.i-j at all times liuL too strong with 
each of them to seek in the other’s 
society^ a refuge from himself.”— 
Mr. Forster s Essay on Churchill, 
p. 240. 

parallels wore there any need, 

, nnd wo will tako pity on our 
some of Mr. llitchixmn's stato- 
70 s whether they are borrowed 
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or his own. He sets up, as we have said, as a champion of John 
Wilkes. That great patriot is, it seems, 

known to posterity rather by the satire of his caricaturist than by the 
record of hfs love for liberty, or the tradition of his fight against faction. 
... Ilia very vices have been exaggerated. He has been accused of 
being unchaste, a drunkard, and a hunter after popularity. ... Of his 
triupphs nothing has been said, chiefly because those who have written 
Mut him have regarded him from a standpoint of antagonism. ... Of 
$ his rent tenderness of heart numberless incidents are narrated. ... He Is, 
unfortunately with too good reason, suspected of occasional insincerity. 

Among; those who have thus done Wilkes injustice, his champion 
Mr. Hitchman unfortunately must be placed. By the time that he 
comes to write his “ study ” of Churchill, he has forgotten how 
good a man Wilftes was. There we read that he was a demagogue 
untroubled with scruples, and of a shallow and selfish nature ; a 
man, moreover, who was a partaker in the vilest orgies ol‘ Med* 
jnenham Abbey. To apply to Mr. Hitchman his own words, 
* At the beat this is ungrateful. We enjoy the fruit of his labours, 
and vituperate the man who planted the tree.” However ill we 
judge of Wilkes— and very ill, indeed, we do judge — we scarcely 
need go beyond Mr. Hitchman for proper words of condemnation. 
We are content with saying that Wilkes was a demagogue of a 
shallow and selfish nature, untroubled with scruples, and given to 
indulge in the vilest orgies. It is, however, absurd to maintaiu 
that Wilkes’s character is not understood. Ho rendered great 
and lasting services to his country, for which he does not deserve 
one farthing’s worth of gratitude. We venture to say that, so fur 
from his being underestimated at the present day, ho is very 
much overestimated. That pleasant manner, and that wit which 
overcame Johnson and Mansfield, havo overcome those who am in 
even a slight degree acquainted with the literature of the Inst 
century. The famous dinner at the house of the Messrs. Hilly in 
the Poultry has done more to whitewash his memory than a host of 
apolc^ists could have effected, even if they had been headed by 
Mr. Froudo and had had Mr. Hitchman to bring up their rear. 
Tho struggles in which ho wan engaged against the encroaching 
power both of the Crown and the House of Parliament are told 
in every History of England, though, for all we know, they have 
only lately reached tho ears of Mr. Hitchman. It is, however, 
sometimes forgotten that beneath a pleasant manner lurked the 
meanest and most selfish heart, and that the patriot at any 
moment was ready to strip off his mask and become the place- 
man. But a few short months after ho had fought the battle of 
general warrants, while ho was an outlaw in Franco, he wrote to 
solicit the post of Ambassador to Constantinople. “If/* he Baid, 

14 Government means peace or friendship with me ... I then 
breathe no longer hostility. And between ourselves, if they would 
send me Ambassador to Constantinople, it is all I should wish. 
... If I stay at Paris, I will not be forgot in England ; for I 
will feed the papers, from time to time, with gall and vinegar 
against the Administration.” 

To prove Wilkes’s real tendorness of heart Mr. Hitchman tells 
us that when his gardener wanted to shoot the blackbirds which 
ate liis cherries, he Baid, 44 Poor birds 1 they are welcome.” He 
does not tell us — perhaps he does not know — how cruelly he 
deceived his two daughters. lie lived to tho last in grand style, 
keeping up no less than throe houses. Ho had, shortly before iiin 
death, assured his children that they would find a considerable 
balance at his banker's. IIo drew up a very proper will by which 
be made not only a suitable provision for them, but loft legacies 
to other deserving people, unfortunately it was found that his 
property did not amount 44 to one-fifth part of the few moderate 
legacies which he boqueathod.” The friend who broke to his 
daughters tho melancholy news of the state in which they were 
left, wrote “ how irreconcilable to the language which ho ex- 
pressed not long before his death — both to the excellent Miss 
Wilkes, to Mrs. Arnold, and to Miss Harriot. ” Wilkes was 
beyond doubt an utterly worthless man, whose interest it more 
than once served to fight on tho side of liberty. He was, how- 
ever, a mercenary soldier who would at any time havo deserted 
his colours and gone over to the other side, had it been mode 
worth his while. 

We must pass on to one or two other matters in Mr. Hitchman r s 
book, in writing of the time at which Wilkes entered public life, 
ho says, “ tho race of giants had, indeed, died out, and in its stead 
a brood of pigmies had come in.” Among the pigmies was, how- 
ever, the 41 great Commoner,” under whom England entered on 
ber long roll of conquests in tho very year in which Wilkes I 
entered Parliament. But we cannot look for much knowledge of 
those times in an author who, in writing of the reign of George II., 
speaks of the Liberal pnrty* who describes a journal as being 
under 44 the editorial core ” of Arthur Murphy, and who joining 
Hmollett with Mallet culls them 44 these worthios.” In a quotation 
from the North Briton he makes Wilkes say that the King of 
Russia (sir) dictated as conqueror every article of the terms of 
peace. This is a trifling error compared with the wonderful state- 
ment, on which we happened to light in a later essay, that it was 
Louis XVIII. who was the unfortunate sovereign who was mur- 
dered in the French Revolution. Compared with such errors as 
these, what does it matter that our author says that, “ for the pur- 
pose of reporting for the Gentleman's Magazine. Johnson sat for so 
many nights in the Strangers’ Gallery of the House P ” We are 
not aware that Johnson was ever present, even one single night. 
How he composed his debates is so well known that it is not worth . 
while, for the sake of showing Mr. Hitchman his blunder, to stop 
to explain. He quotes on this subject a long note from Mr. j 
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Croker, as if Mr. Croker's Boswell were tome mt book. Sad he 
Quoted it, as. he might very properly have done, to show that 
Mr. Croker blundered, he would have been mdse than justified. 
But he knows no more of the subject than any ohanee leader. 
In describing bow the Jtosoiad drove Davies off the stage end into 
the trade of a bookseller, he says, 14 it was in his shop that John- 
son afterwards beat Miller, the publisher of his D^nBary/* We 
wish that he had given us his authority for this statement. 
Millar, not Miller, was called by Johnson 41 the Maecenas of the 
age.” 44 1 respect Millar,” he said, on another occasion ; “he has 
raised the price of literature.” It is scarcely likely that he first 
beat Maecenas and then praised him. He certainly did beat. 
Osborne the bookseller, but not in any shop. Mr. Hitchman quotes 
Wilkes's inscription to Churchill, and by his punctuation, as will 
be seen, turns the Latin into nonsense. 44 Carole GhmrohiU, amico 
jucundo, poetffi acri, civi optima, de patrifi mexito, p. Johannes 
Wilkes, 1765.” Can it be that he mistakes optima for adjective 
that is in agreement with civif In writing of Miss Winces he 
Bays, 44 She is described as having been a woman of reinarkablb 
abilities and of the highest attainments. The esteem in which she 
was held by bor father, her own letters, and the universal testi- 
mony of ber friends, bear out this character to the fullest extent.’ 
We would fain believe, for the sake of Mr. Hitchman’s understand- 
ing, that he has not read a single one of ber letters. He is merely 
repeating, with a slight change of words, the statement Sf a book-- 
maker, who, had he compiled now, would be a disgrace even to 
this age. We know no more miserable production than Almon’s 
Life and Correspondence of Wilkes . That worthless compiler, by 
printing all the trash on which he could lay hands thatin any wa\ 
was connected with his hero, managed to make five volumes when 
lie had scarcely materials enough for one. Among other papers, he 
printed Miss Wilkes’s letters to her" Evor-dear Papa.” The fol- 
lowing passage, which wo take at random, is a fair specimen oi 
these productions : — “ I am happy to find that your health has not 
suffered, as I feared it might, by such inauspicious weather; and J 
Hatter myself the accounts will be moro favourable in every suc- 
ceeding letter ; but I cannot divest myself of considerable anxiety. 

I bud the favour of yours of Sunday on the following day ; a regu- 
lar! ty I heartily wish may continue. I am glad you have plenty 
of strawberries, and that Trusty is a constant attendant, bb 
becomes his spocies and his name.” It is letters such as this that, 
according to Mr. Hitchman, bear out to the fullest extent the 
writer’s character as a woman of remarkable abilities and of the 
highest attainments. We read — or, at all events, tried to read — 
these letters some years ago. Let him tiy to read them now. ll 
out of them lie can find half-a-dozen lines that bear out his state- 
ment, we will gladly own that be has, by his studies, done some- 
thing to increase the knowledge that the world already possessed 
of the eighteenth century. 


AM AT.* 

rpHOSE who might imagine from tho title of this novel that 
-A it contained a simple love tale unmarked by incidents, would 
be disappointed. Amat is an imaginary Scotch poor, who has 
a baronial mansion in the north of Scotland, with lochs, grouse 
moors, deer forests, faithful henchmen, and devoted foster- 
brothers. The commonest acquaintance with tho peerage and 
with the practice of novelists who cast about for suitable names 
would justify us in identifying Lord Amat with the owner of a 
Highland castle in Invernoss-shire, and the head of a well-known 
Highland family that figured in the ’45. But Lord Amat is by 
no moans the hero or principal character in the tale. The story 
commoncos with a trip to the North, undertaken by four young 
fellows, 44 whoso quiet gentlemanly air and manly bearing stamps 
thorn as soldiers of the best type.” These are Charlie Grant, the 
“ Master” of Anmt, Ian Macdonald, Forgus Cameron, and 
Iionald Elliot ; and they bolong to the Ked Highlanders, which 
we take to be the authors 44 transliteration ” of the Black Watch. 
They have a month’s leave, and are determined to make the most 
of it. The female and other elements in a story which otherwise 
would at onco sink to the level of an article in a sporting m%a- 
zino ore provided by Mrs. Beauchamp, her husband the General, 
and her daughter Clarice ; Colonel Trevor and Eila his daughter ; 
and Lady Alice Campbell, a professional match-maker, and her 
daughters Olive and J ulia. The plot is simple enough. Every 
young man chooses, or appears to choose, a partner. The young 
Master of Amat falls in love with Clarice Beauchamp ; Ronald 
Elliot is paired with Eila Trevor, Fergus with Olive, 
and Julia with Ian Macdonald. The enjoyment of a large 
party in the Islands — slightly spoilt at first by the of 

Charlie Grant, who tails overboard in a yachting excursion to be 
rescued by u clansman — is marred and abruptly ended by the 
alarming illness of Lady Amat and 'by the departure of the four 
officers summoned to take part in the suppression of the Indian 
Mutiny. In Bengal, when they get there, they go through the 
usual adventures, and are present at the taking of Lucknow under 
“ Sir Colin,” attacks on mud forts in Oudh, encounters with in- 
furiated Ghazees, and operations in the Terai against the adherents 
of the Nana. In the course of these exciting episodes Ian Mao* 
donald is shot while gallantly defending a post against over- 
whelming odds ; Charlie Grant is severely out about and nearly 
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dies of fever: Feigns Cameron loses one arm, crnshed%y the jaws 
of a wounded tiger ; tad Ronald Elliot gains the Victoria dross, 
and harely escapes with his life. These stirring scene* are ob- 
viously insufficient to create the requisite uncertainty and sus- 
pense. It is absolutely necessary to introduce a villain into the 
tale ; and the individual selected for this object is a certain un- 
aorupulotzs and handsome Colonel Archibald Campbell, who, while 
Charlie Giant is exposed to rebels and a hot sun, makes lore to 
Clarice Beauchamp in an English country house, and, as Byron 
said of Scott's Marmion, turns out to be not quite a felon yet 
hut half a knight. This good-looking and dissolute Colonel 
snakes up to Clarice Beauchamp, poisons her mind, and resortB 
to the incredible meanness of intercepting her Indian letters 
to the young Master of Amat. This is partly effected by 
the aid of a certain Adele, a daughter of a French officer 
who received his death wound at the Malakoff. This un- 
fortunate girl, who, as we are pretty plainly told, has been ruined 
by the good-for-nothing Archie, finds herself an inmate of his 
mother Lady Alice's family, and lends herBelf to the interception 
-of the letters. The result of this on Charlie Grant's happiness and 
fidelity may be easily conceived. Hearing nothing from his be- 
trothed, mnd yet anxiously awaiting the English mails, his suspi- 
cions and jealousies are excited by dark hintB and fragmentary in- 
formation extracted from the correspondence of his friends ; and 
just at this moment he is tenderly nursed by a “ Cousin Amy/' 
whose husband, Colonel Gardenne, had perished when shut up in 
Lucknow. Ancient connexion, indignation at the silence of 
•Clarice, and perilous proximity to a pretty and attractive widow 
lead, as might he expected, to something very like an engagement *, 
and we bed some doubt whether Clarice Beauchamp was doomed 
to die a premature death or to become the hapless prey of the 
villain Archie Campbell. But it is Amy and not Clarice, whom 
the novelist selects for destruction. The Kandy, a fine P. and 0. 
steamer, in which Charlie and Amy have embarked for England, 
is wrecked on the Laccadives ; and the shipwreck and shock 
have such an effect upon tho poor widow that she disap- 
pears out of the porthole of a small steamer which had taken 
•off the p&Bsengera of the Kandy from the coral-reef and the 
cocoa-nut groves of Minicoy, or whatever island may have 
been intended. Charlie's way tu reconciliation with Clarice is 
further simplified by the repentance of poor Adele, who is dying 
of consumption in Paris, and who has just enough of life and 
conscience left to enlighten Charlie Grant on tho subject of the 
missing letters. After her death. Colonel Campbell, who fifty 
years ago muBt inevitably have been Bhot by a friend of the A mat 
family or else run through tho body by some French chasseur or 
relative of Adele, sells out of tho army, joins the Church of Home, 
and, os Macaulay said of an old English dramatist, in converted 
from a good-for-nothing Protestant into a good-for-nothing 
Roman Catholic. It is almost needless to add that tho Master of 
Amat is married to the appeased and careworn Clarice, and that 
Kilo Trevor is united to the bronzed and black-bearded Ronald 
Elliot. Julia and Olive Campbell, as befitting the sisters of a 
*camp and the daughters of a worldly and match-making woman, 
get no husbandB at nil, but betake themselves to the Blade Forest, 
where one or other of them may possibly be comforted by the re- 

E ranee of au Austrian attache with bluo eyes, who is dimly 
id to in one of the opening chapters. 

In this novel, of which tho above is a correct epitome, there is no- 
thing absolutely incredible, inconsistent with lifo in a country house 
or in an Indian cantonment, or eyon unprecedentedly sensational. 
Doubtless the author lias seen active service in the Crimea, ( )udh, 
Rohilcund, and elsewhere} he probably can catch a salmon, shoot 
.grouse iu a windy drive on one Ken something, stalk a noble stag 
on another, and play his part in a social gathering at country 
houses. But all this does not make him a novelist, nor must he 
•delude himself into the idea that he can gauge or pourtray diameter. 
Indeed, his young men and women are absolutely colourless. With 
tho exception of tho arch villain of the Blory, and a certain Mr. 
Fletcher, humorously called “ the Weasel ” by his intimates, tliero 
is not in anyone the smallest shade of distinction. Thoro is scarcely 
any one speech which might not suit Eila Trevor as well as 

J larice, nor a sentiment which Ronald could not exchange witli 
harlie, without the reader detecting it. Tho girls are dark-eyed 
.and darkly handsome ; their laughter has a gentle ripple ; their 
faces flush vehemently and then grow deadly pale ; And they weep, 
•blush, throw themselves into each others arms, and display wavy 
hair, queenly heads, Hashing eyes, Grecian costumes, and match- 
less symmetry of form in the most correct style. Similarly, the 
young officers are invariably brave, stalwart, high-born, and high- 
bred ; they enjoy life, and welcome a rough campaign as a pleasant 
distraction from monotonous enjoyment ; sutler and die with some- 
thing like heroism, and survive wounds and fevers by dint of sheer 
pluck. But there is no one individual trait in their conversation 
and characters which the reader could carry away, or which might 
not be put equally well into the mouths of a dozen similar lay figures. 
Then they interlard their speeches distressingly with bits of foreign 
languages — French, German, and Italian ; and had not their sojourn 
in India been a mere episode, we might have been deluged besides 
with questionable Hindustani and Persian. Ach Himmel, madre 
mia, bellipsima, par example, cela depend, presto, mon coeur, cheri, 
cofite qoe cofit#, and other tags, suggest that the author has 
lately attended some competitive examination, and lms stolen a 
few of the scraps. De absentia til nisi bonum would have pro- 
duced unpleasant consequences in the days of Dr. Ke&te. To make 
a lady talk about polyandry — which is done twice — is scarcely 


decent and is not at all suited to the stamp of Vere de Vero. 
Almost always, too, in the various love scents and other exciting * 
passages the men have decidedly the best of it. The girls, poor 
things, even when they do not blurt out their loves plainly, are at 
no pains to disguise them, and are too ready to throw the hand- - 
kerchief. 

If incidents could atono for want of insight into character, or 
inability to invest each separate red coat and uniform, mantilla 
or cloak, with something like distinct individuality, there woqjfi / 
be little cause of complaint. Perilous escapes and horrifying 
catastrophes abound even before we got up to mutineers and mud* 
forts, reckless Ghazees And first-rate Shikari elephants. Charlie 
Grant, os we have already intimated, no sooner arrives at his 
father's castle than he is swept off the deck of bis yAcht by the 
swinging of the boom. This only serves to show how old Hamish 
the clansman can do battle with the tide. Blankets and stone" 
bottles are called into requisition, and a convenient steamer comes 
alongside with a doctor on hoard, who speedily brings^ back 
the half-drowned yachtsman to life. In a doer stalk Fergus 
Cameron makes such a wonderful shot with his rifle that a 
splendid old stag lying down in the heather, never even stirs a 
muscle after tho ball strikes him. Clarice Beauchamp, in a 
run over what we take to bo meant for the Essex ploughlands, as 
tho account is crammed, with Essex names, rolls into a ditch 
with her hone Alma. Either the name or the sex should 
have been changed, and we are left for several pages in 
agonizing suspense, whilo the sairacioua animal is fed with 
sugar and coaxed, and Miss Beauchamp is gradually extricated 
from her perilous position, and a gun is sent for from a farm- 
house to shoot the horse, but happily is not needed. A tiger 
hunt in the Terri is very fairly described, with its line of ele- 
phants and grass jungle and pools swarming with every kind of 

8 line, from snipe and jungle-fowl to the samhur and the tiger. 

ne of these latter animals fastens on tho 'head of a first-class 
elephant, which goes on its knees to shake off the assailant, but 
only manages to pitch the occupants of the howdah almost on to 
the tiger's back. It is in this struggle that Fergus loses an arm, 
and the comic boy of the party, nicknamed the “ Weasel,” has all 
the breath knocked out of his body by an expiring kick of tho 
tiger, and lies for two or three days between life aud death. Tho 
wreck of the Kandy on a sharp coral reef is doubtless borrowed 
from life ; but we must remind the author that this sort of thing 
has been excellently dramatised by tho late Mr. Tom Taylor in the 
piny of tho Overland Jloute , and that a certain Sir Octavius Oop- 
pinger returning home from high civil employ bears a suspicious like- 
ness to one of tho characters so happily represented a fewyoars ago at 
tho ilavinarket. The run in Clayshire, too, suggests a comparison 
with tho late Major Why te- Melville and with a celebrated fox-hunt 
in one of Mr. Trollope’s novols, and it is certainly not ono to tho 
disadvantage of those eminent writers. The introduction of Mrs. 
afterwards ijady, Coppinger is made the pretext lor clearing un a 
needless piece of scandal affecting the wife of Sir Claude Elliot 
and tho mother of Ronald. Sir Claude had disinherited this son 
from a mistaken belief in bis first wife's infidelity, which, in some 
extraordinary, way, was due to the mischievous action of Lady 
Coppinger, then Mrs. Fitzgerald. We can only say that towards 
tho end of tho third volume this lady's explanation about a spend- 
thrift cousin who dies a pauper and au outcast in India, an ancient 
and faithful nurse, and a demand of somebody for money, leaves tho 
original cause for jealousy almost in tho mist and muddle where wo 
first found it. Although in these and similar plots, a chango of sceno 
from the Highlands to the Crimea, to the Continent, or to Asia, 
is justified by the universal practice of no vol- writers, wo ^avO 
rarely met so many abrupt transitions as in tho second and third, 
volumes. We arn whisked away from Cluyshiru to the plains and 
hills of India, and back again to Town and the clubs in a manner 
which takes away tho breath. W o do not deny to tho writer soma 
amount of descriptive power ; and wo can certainly believe that ho 
describes scenes which ho has gono through as well as persons 
whom ho has known. But a life alternating between active service 
and healthy enjoyment, between deer-stalking and facing Bandies 
nnd Russians, does not guarantee success in the field of fiction. 


RHOADES’S GKO lit; ICS OK VIRGIL.* 

O F late years Virgil’s works have been comparatively neglected 
by translators. Indeed, so fur us we are aware, the only 
translation of any importance which has appeared since, the publi- 
cation of Professor Conington’s posthumous works is Mr. Wilkins's 
prose version of the Georgies ; and this, excellent as it is from 
the point of view of scholarship, and as a help to students, is too 
rigidly concise and literal to be of much interest to general renders. 
It may bo doubted whether it is possiblo to turn the Georgies into 
acceptable English verse unless by following the example ot Dry den, 
and entirely sacrificing accuracy to elegance. We may gather that 
this was Uonington’s opinion, from the fact that not even the 
brilliant success of bis verse translation of the -Eneid could tempt 
him to extend the experiment to tho Georgies. Ilia pro&o version 
of these poems is rather a commentary than a translation. Literary 
charm is neglected in tho attempt to bring out. by means which 
are often clumsy, the full force, not merely of Virgil's words, but 

• ThtGeorpic§ of Virgil . Translated into English Ver«e l»y Jninee Rhoades, 
AwUt&nt-U aster ai Sherborne School. Loudon : C. Ki gali Raul & Go. 
1881. 
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of the order in which they ore placed, a point often quite as im- 
portant as the words themselves. Viigil, no doubt, gives more 
opportunities to the commentator than to the translator. Perhaps 
no poet — certainly no great poet— has ever trusted so much to ex- 
pression and so little to the wing expressed ; and hence it is that 
the charm of his writing is so liable to disappear in the transition 
from his bwn language to another. To express all his meaning is 
only possible by an amount of expansion which the slightness of the 
subject-matter will scarcely bear, and to express less than his 
meaning is to do him injustice greater still. When to this diffi- 
culty is added the uncongenial nature of the topics treated in the 
Georgies, which can only be rendered poetical by the exercise of 
consummate art, it is not to be wondered at that so many trans- 
lators of the ./Eneid have left the Georgies untouched, and that, of 
those who have attempted the task, none have met with a full 
* measure of success. Since the appearance of the “ Loves of the 
Triangles'' in the Anti-Jacobin t \diduclic poetry has not been held in 
much esteem in England ; and it is perhaps only by the substi- 
tution of prose for verse that a Latin poem of the kind can ]>e 
translated into English with the accuracy which modern criticism 
demands. But, from the point of view of very many readers, the 
preservation of the charm of metre is worth some slight sacrifice 
of exact scholarship, provided that the author's meaning be strictly 
kept in view. In a verse translation, too, it is possible to a 
greater extent than in prose to throw light, as it were, upon the 
subject by the use of words and expressions sanctioned by the 
English poets, which, though they may not express the author's 
meaning so exactly as a straightforward translation, have moro 
power to bring it home to the reader, and to connect in his mind 
the writer of a bygone day and alien race with the literature and 
thought of his own country. The choice of each reader between 
the two styles of rendering will depend ultimately upon the 
question whether he is more in sympathy with the language and 
literature to which the original work belongs, or with that of the 
tianslntion. While Latinists like Oonington will be inclined to 
condemn anything which savours of extraneous ornament, the taste 
of persons of wider culture will incline to that version which is 
most truly English. 

Mr. llhondoB’s work is to bo welcomed because, though it falls 
short of the highest excellence, and is marred by certain blemishes 
to which we shall presently call attention, it is an ellorl, and, on 
the whole, a successful effort, to combine close fidelity to the 
original with poetical form and expression. Mr. Khoades is 
evidently well read in English poetry, and his blank verse, though 
sometimes harsh and wanting in variety, is at least less monoton- 
ous and better suited to the subject than the rhyming heroicB 
which, from Dryden's day to the middle of the present century, 
were the recognized vehicle of translation. To test the translator’s 
powers of graceful rendering one turns naturally to the episode of 
Orpheus and Eurvdice at the end of tho Fourth Georgic. Farts 
of the story aro very well done. We may quote the description 
of the loss of Eurydice to show Mr. Rhoades at his best: — 

Auil now with homeward footatpp lie hail passed 
All perils hc. at Ideas, ami at ItMiglh restored, 

Ktirydipe to realm h of upper air 

Had well nitfh won, behind him following — 

So i’loserpint! had ruled it — when his heart 
A sudden mud desire surprised and seized — 

Meet fault to he forgiven, might Hell forgive. 

For at the vorv threshold of the d;iv f 
Heedless, /ilas’l and vanquished of resolve, 
lie stopped, turned, looked upon Kurydice 
llis own onco liioic. Hut even with the look 
Toured out was nil his labour, broken the bond 
Of that fell tyrant, and a crash was heard 

* Three times like thunder in the meres of lull. 

It will be seen by comparison with the original tlrnt this is a very 
close rendering, and the graphic effect of the lines 

Rcstitit, Ktirydiccnque suAin,jatn luce sub ipsa, 

Irnnienior, lieu ! victusque uuimi respexit ^ 

is well preserved. 

If all Mr. Rhoades’s work were as good as this, there would be 
little but admiration to record. Unhappily, much that is otherwise 
praiseworthy is marred by affectations and tricks of 6tylo quite at 
variance with the simplicity and grace of the passage quoted 
above. The most irritating of these peculiarities is the constant 
use of alliteration. Mr. Rhoades's love for this device is not 
merely unpleasant in itself, but occasionally leads him into clumsy 
and even inaccurate translation. Thus ho renders “ sole m rapidum" 
by 44 the striding sun.” Now the epithet “ rapidus ” as applied to 
the sun seems always to indicate consuming heat, not swift move- 
ment, and even if the latter meaning be the true one in tho 
present instance, “ striding " does not seem to be a very happy 
f description of tho sun’s motion through the heavens. Again, the 
* line 

Tam multa in teetw crepitans sal it horrida gvando 

is translated 

So thick a hail 

In spiky aliowcm spina rattling on tho roof. 

4t Rattling on the roof" is well enough, and reproduces excellently 
the suggestive sound of Virgil's line j but the eirect is injured by 
the grotesqueness of the preceding words. 44 Ineipiat sulco altritus 
splendescere vomer" is rendered 44 teach the furrow-burnished 
share to ehine,” and “ Passim rivis currentia vina repressit " 
becomes “ Curbed the random rivers running wine.” 

It will be readily allowed that any legitimate device for breaking 
the monotony of tne narrative should be gladly welcomed in the 


translation^ a didactic poem, but the too frequent . employment 
of one method goes far to increase the sameness which it is de- 
signed to avoid. Mr. Rhoades is particularly fond of the figure,, 
familiar to schoolboys studying Latin verse composition, by which 
the thing spoken of is thrown into the second person and addressed 
by the poet. It should not be forgotten, however, that this figure 
is of far more common occurrence in Latin than in English poetry, 
and Mr. Rhoades's use of it is certainly excessive. We have 44 Oh, 
for you plains," 44 thy ridge, Vesuvius," and so forth ; and near 
the opening of tho Third Georgic we find 44 thy flood, Oocytus,” 

14 thy behest, Maecenas," 44 thy hounds, Taygete," all within the , 
space of ten lines. Nor is Mr. Rhoades always ouita fortunate 
in the invention and use of compound words. 44 Undefrgliding,." 
whioh occurs in the translation of the line 

Fluminuque antiquos subterlabentia raurot, 
and 44 besport," are not, so far as we are aware, English words'- 
44 Wolf-kin " is an awkward rendering of 44 genus luporum." * 

The earlier portion of the Third Georgic is, on tne whole, the 
least satisfactory part of tho work, in the descriptions of the horse, 
his development, and his training, Virgil himself has been suffi- 
ciently daring in his uso of language, and any attempt at a close 
imitation of his bold figures could scarcely meet with anything 
better than at least partial failure. Mr. Rhoades does not seem to- 
be helped out of his difficulties by a knowledge of horseflesh, 
which is hore really necessary to a successful translation. 

44 Luxuriatque toris animosum pectus " is poorly rendered, 44 hie 
sprightly breast exuberant with brawn." u Gressus glomerare 
superbos " is, we freely confess, difficult to translate, though the 
meaning is clenr enough ; the difficulty is certainly not solved by 
Mr. Rhoades's line : — * 

And heap the tossing footsteps of his pride. 

In tho equally difficult phrase “sinuatque ftlterna volumina 
crurura ” the translator is not more fortunate. Here 1 b his ver- 
sion : — 

now learn to ply 
The Binuotis alternations of his legs. 

This comes very near to being nonsense, but, at the same time, the 
attempt to imitate closely Virgil's most intricate expressions 
shows how much conscientious labour has been bestowed upon the 
work, and is preferable to the practice of shirking difficulties 
which is common among a large class of translators. Sometimes 
the desire to express the whole meaning of a phrase, or to give tho 
full force of a tense, leads Mr. Rhoades to make too much of it- 
For instance, the line 

lllius immense ruperunt liorrea meases 

is rendered 

Ay. tlmt’a tho land whose boundless harvest-crops 
Hurst, see ! tho barns. 

The interjection in the second line is no doubt employed to nmrk 
the sense of suddenness given by the use of the perfect, but the 
device is not very graceful ; and, after n.11, the perfect hero may 
very well have merely an norist signification. 

There are one or two slips in the matter of English which might 
with advantage be corrected in a future edition. We are left in 
doubt who “ they ” may ba in the following passage : — 

Of groves which India bears, 

Ocean’ii near neighbour, earth'd iv mo test nook, 

Where not an arrow cun outsnnr in flight 
Their skyey tree-tops ; yet no laggards they 
When girded with the quiver. 

Obviously it must be either the groves or the 44 sky eytree-tops " which 
are no laggards when girded with the quiver. The ambiguity i* 
the more needless as Virgil makeB it perfectly clear who aro 
meant : — 

El gens ilia quidem non sumptis tarda sagittin. 

Tho Third Georgic gives an example of the same kind. 
Describing the rage of mares at certain seasons, Virgil writes:— 
Diflugiunt non, Eure, tuos neque Solis ad ortus 
In Bore, am Caur unique, aut unde mgeirltnus A uster 
Naicitur. 

Here, of course, 44 diflugiunt " is connected closely with 44 in Bargain 
Caur unique, ” the intermediate words being parenthetical. M*. 
Rhoades translates as follows: — <§• 

They scud, • 

Not towards thy rising. Kurus, or the Sun’s, 

Horcas, or Cnurus, or black Auster’rbirth. 

According to this account, they 44 scud " in no direction whatever, 
the whole horizon being closed against them. A careless mis take 
of a different kind is the translation of 44 pin^ues tiliro " by 44 glue- 
bearing limes.” As glue is exclusively an animal product, 44 gum- 
| bearing " would be a more appropriate epithet. 

! Absolute mistranslations are rare indeed ; in such an author aa 
| Virgil there are countless passages where commentators differ, 

: and though in some instances we do not entirely agree with Mr* 
Rhoades's choice of interpretations, there is generally much to be 
said on both sides. In two cases, however, his version seems to be 
incorrect In the advice given in the Third Georgic to cease using 
a horse when ho has grown old and sluggish, the words 44 nec turpi 
ignosce senectm ” arfe translated 44 and spare his not inglorious age/ 9. 
One or two com men tutors have, probanly upon mistaken grounds * 
of humanity, adopted this rendering, but it ssems almost impos- 
sible that it can be correct. Apart from the extreme difficulty of „ 
getting such a meaning out of the Latin, the sentiment is not one 
which was likely to occur to Virgil, or to any other Roman of his 
day. The true meaning seems to be, 44 Nor excuse hie worth- 
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We could break a lance with Mr. Lang about the Tauchnitz Iliad » 
but no matter. The truth about The Library is that it is not 
#o much one to be reviewed ns one to be read. It is a little de- 
sultory, end the desultoriness is clearly designed. But no one 
who, whether as a book lover of the kind who would prefer the 
Hypnerotomachin to the Tauchnitz Homer ; or a book-lover of the 
kind — very shocking, we suspect, to Mr. Lang — who would like a 
Lemerre reprint on Dutch paper of the Ui/pnerotomachia better 
than the genuine Aldus; or as a merely curious person who 
iikestb read pleasant things admirably 'written, takes up the 
volume, is likely soon to put it down. On book-worms, 
bow they " carol like very chanticleer an awful experience ; 
on Mme du Barry, who— it was just like her gracious, if 
graceless. and childlike, if very umunocent, ways— bought up 
several thousand casual volumes in rose-coloured leather to prove 
that she was a “littery woman"; on a hundred other tilings 
end persons Mr. Lang has a very pleasant say to say. Ills illus- 
trations, too, are not to bo disregarded. There is a pleasing 
frontispiece by Mr. Waiter Crane, depicting n youth mounting 
library stops at the bidding of a medieval sngo, who sits in a 
most Admirable chair, resembling those in which the porters of 
our colleges and our great houses await the strayed reveller. Then 
there ia a reproduction in chromolithograph of a binding which 
we do not greatly admire; and, lastly, there is the charming 
title-page, dear to all lovers of French literature, of Galiot du 
Prd’s Moman de la rose, where the lover, all difficulties over and 
•11 obstacles removed, is at last in a position to say, as he does in 
the original:— 

Ainsinc oX la rose vermeillo. 

Mr. Loftie, in dealing with the collection of manuscripts (ns ho 
does in a few workmanlike pages), lias to confess that the ordinary 
amateur can hope for little that can be called literature, 
and must content himsolf with Bibles, Psalters, Missals, Books 
of Hours, or service books of ouo kind or another. Tho 
bints given, however, for collation and identification of 
period are very clear and sound. Mr. Dobson has a wider 
eubject, and has made the most of it in his space. In something 
more than fifty pages ho has reviewed the whole history of English 
book illustration for the last hundred and fifty years, giving ac- 
count of the characteristics of each master's work, and now and 
then some excellent criticism. The remarks on Blake, on Bewick, 
and on Thackeray, as well as those on the chief illustrated 
journals of tho present day, are thoroughly sound and admirably 
expressed. TWb port of the book, moreover, has tho advautngo 
of Wish illustration* from old plates and blocks of course for tho 
most part, but none tho less welcomo for that. Here the reader 
may make or renew acquaintance with Mr. TennieVs adorable 
“ Black Kitten ” from Through the Looking-glam, with the fine 
production from an American mngazine of Blake’s solomn illustra- 
tion of recumbent figures for Blair’s Grave, with Mr. Iiossetti’8 
“ Sleeping Sisters ” from Goblin Market, and with many other old 
favourites, besides some comparatively new ones of Miss Greenaway’s 
and Mr. Caldecott’s. A more delightful book of the kind it would 
be difficult to imagine, impossible to find. 


ARABIAN PILGRIMAGES.* 

fl 1HERE is something so fascinating about the idea of desert life 
JL with its perfect reversion to the circumstances and surround- 
ings of Patriarchal times, that books of Arabian travel are always 
Certain to meet with a good reception. When, as is tho case with 
Lady Anne Blunt’s Pilgrimage to Nyd, they are full of fresh in- 
formation imparted without pedantry, and of stirring adventure 
told with good taste, the critic’s task becomes a pleasant one, for 
there is nothing but good to say about them. The author is already 
known by the charming account she has given of previous travels 
•on the Euphrates and through Mesopotamia and the Syrian desert, 
of which the journey to Nejd forms the natural complement. 
Nejd, or the Highlands, is the very centre of Bedouin life, the 
•cene of the exploits of their ancient heroes, and is to the Arab, 
from a national point of view, what the Ilejaz is to the Moham- 
medan from a religious standpoint. It is also the birthplace and 
thq chief stronghold of that Wahabi power which, at one time, 
threatened to revolutionise the whole Moslem world, and actually 
constitutes a formidable source of danger not only to the Ottoman 
Government, but even to our own rule in India. The political 
situation in Arabia before the establishment of the Wahabi king- 
dom at the beginning of last century is thus explained in the 
•editor's preface, and will serve to correct many erroneous notions 
that are prevalent on the subject : — 

All Arabia Was independent of central authority* each tribe, and* to a 
certain extent, each town, maintaining its separate existence as a State. 

, Religion, except in its primitive Bodouin form* had disappeared from the 
inland districts, and only the Ilejaz and Temen were more than nominally 
’ Mahometan. The Bedouin element was then supreme. Each town and 
Village In Arabia was considered the property of one or other of the nomad 
pjt+llrhp hs the neighbourhood, and paid him tribute in retnra for his pro- 
teedM. The Sheikh, too, not unfrequently possessed a house or castle 
Within the city walls, as his summer residence, besides his tent outside. 

- HeinVnoh coses became more then a mere suzerain, and exercised active 
•ntSuwfyytvar the townspeople, administering justice at the gate daily, 
gaiofiiag jrcung men as his body-guard, even on occasion levying taxes. 

* A Pilgrimage to Nejd By Lady Anuo Blunt. London s> John Murray. 

Six Monde m Meccoh. By T. F. Keane. Londons Tinsley Brothers. 
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He then received the title of Emir or 
haps, that the, 41 Shepherd Kings* of „ 
exercised their power ; and vestiges of the 
many parU of Arabia. 

Amongst the chieftains whom the new state of things drove out 
of the country was one Ibn Aruk, who settled atLfeyi% and 
with whose lineal descendant Mohammed our travellers mode 
acquaintance. This young man, though boosting of high Arab 
descent on his father’s side, was of less pare origin by tbe 
mother ’a, and the proud Auazeh tribe who lord it over Tadmor 
would not give him their daughters in marriage. This was • 
source of great grief to him, and his dearest wish was to seek a 
wife among liis kinsmen in Nejd, and so wipe out the stain upon 
his pedigree. Mr. Blunt proposed to him to accompany hiineelf 
and his wife on their journey to tho country, and went through the 
preliminary ceremony of adopting the young Bedouin ps .. his 
“ brother/ an alliance offensive ana defensive of the most invio- 
lable character, and the party started out upon their romantic and 
adventurous journey. Mr. Falgrave’s book on Central .Arabia has 
made the town life of that country sufficiently well known; but 
little had been written of the great desert of the Nefud, which 
must bo crossed to reach it, or of the nomadas who inhabit 
it. Of these Lady Anne Blunt has given a lifelike and picturesque 
account. Travelling uuder tho peculiar circumstances to which 
we have referred, and adopting Arab dress and habits, they natur- 
ally enjoyed greater advantages in this respect than would fall to 
the lot of ordinary persons ; and the account before us is a valu- 
able contribution to geographical knowledge, as well ss a most 
entertaining book. « 

Tbe first few pages introduce us to some interesting characters, 
and contain personal reminiscences of Mijuel, the Auazeh Sheikh, 
and his English wife, and of that Bayard of Islam, the celebrated 
Abd el Kader, to whose noble character the writer does ample, 
but merited, justice* A not very complimentary sketch is also 
givon of Midhat Pasha, whose claims to pose as a reformer are 
declared to bo totally unfounded. A characteristic incident 
occurred at starting ; a cry of thievos was raised in the night, 
and tho proprietor of tho garden where they were encamped, 
with much noise and scu filing, brought in a prisoner whom 
lie had captured, according to bis own account, after a ter- 
riblo resistance. Believing the whole scene to be merely got 
up with a view to bakhshish, they declined to take any norice 
ot it, and “ tho two men good-humouredly let the matter drop." 
Such comedies aro by no means of rare occurrence in the Desert, 
and one which occurred in the experience of the writer of this 
notice may not be out of place here. Two Bedouin Shoikhs, after 
a long verbal contest, drow their swords and rushed upon each 
other with fearful threats of mutual extermination ; their friends 
rushed to th&rescue, and at once responded to the “ hold me back 
some of you who know my temper ” looks of the would-be com- 
batants. Tho traveller insisted on tho others retiring and allow- 
ing tho Sheikhs to fight the matter out ; but no sooner did these 
doughty champions find themselves alone than they relapsed into 
a broad grin and quietly put up their weapons. 

We have not space to follow Lady Anne Blunt through the whole 
of her wanderings, and can only singlo out a few of the more ex- 
citing or interesting passages. The perils inseparable from such a 
journey were very real, and tho travellers were more than once in 
danger of their lives. On ono occasion they were surprised by a 
ghazu or raid. A troop of horsemen swopt down upon them, charging 
thorn, full with their lances ; the lady was knocked down by a 
spear and her husband had a narrow escape for his life. The 
horses wero confiscated, and the party were taken prisoners and 
carried to the caravAn. There the tables were turned, for the 
attacking party proved to be kinsmen of their guide and com- 
panion Mohammed, and, of course, further hostilities were out of 
the question. They were exceedingly vexed, and naively expressed 
their annoyance at having to give up their prey ’ 


“the 

beautiful mares and the” beautiful gun but Arab*good4rutaour 
prevailed, and conquerors and conquered parted good friends. At 
J6f Mohammed found his long lost relatives and a bride olect ; 
the account of the negotiations for the dower, or rather purchase, 
of the young lady is very graphic and amusing. In theNef&d 
they found “ a cairn with the remains of some old letters acr&tcffied 
on the stones, of the samo kind os those to bo seen on Sinai, or 
rather in the Wady Mokatteb." It is to be regretted that ftuler 
and more accurate copies of these are not given, a a specimens 
of Nabathe&u writing are by no means common, widely ub the 
language was spread over Arabia in the first centuries or the Chris- 
tian era. 

The respect for human life, which the rigorous prosecution of 
the blood feud instils into the Arab mind, has been disregarded bv 
the ruler of Hail, the capital of Nejd, who put 'to death his 
relatives with a thoroughness that would baye done o^edjit to a 
Central Asian despot. It was therefore by no means a safe 
thing to venture into the city, especially as Lady Anne Blunt 
and her husband, through wearing Arab costume, did Pot honceal 
th eir nationality, and Wahabi fanaticism could bar 
to look with favour upon Ferinjee infidels. The 

received them vejry graciously, and they stayed lot„ 

able to give mme very interesting information about the toWb. 
From Hail they made their way northward by hMfosji All to 
Bagdad, and brought their pilgrimage to Nejd to on M The 
remainder of tbe book is occupied with , an account of. ujouraey 
from Bagdad to Bushire, which is .less interesting fee tfcff 
Arabian experiences, and is a record of discomforts, disappoint- 
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harvest. A sailor travelle d with them who had been in the actions of 
•ft'afulgar and the Nile, and who had many exploits to relate ; he pat on 
nothing extra in the way- of clothing as night approached, ami on my 
father asking if he was not cold, Jack replied. *• No, «ir ; I have a great- 
coat, but it is stowed away in the hold, and it is nut worth while getting it 
out.” Ho had a cutlass wound in his head no deep, that ho could put his 
two fingers into it ; he told how the crew of his ship, having received 
their Trafalgar medals, went off for a day's liberty t nut five returned to 
their ship next day who had retained their medals. Poor Jack, it was ever 
thus! 

Mr. Leslie has very little to say about the river above Oulham. 
He was much disappointed with his first visit to Oxford. It is 
true that the river does not play its proper part in the beauty of 
•that 41 sweet city with her dreaming spires.” The Isis is too much 
•a mere exercise-ground of Eights and Torpids. 44 The only 
college that came up to ray ideal was Magdalen/' says Mr. 
Leslie ; but, if Wadbnm, or Johns, or Merton had only tho river 
in their gardens, he might also have found his ideal there. It is 
true that Oxford is not built of 44 good honest red brick ” ; red 
brick could nover have given us Magdalen or Merton tower, 
though adequate to the production of Keble. And it is only too 
true that 44 the whole place seems to be perpetually having new 
patches put up all over it.” But that is the fault of the baneful 
class of reformers who arc always harrying the colleges with 
commissions, and compelling them to throw away their money on 
stone and lime, for fear it should be spent on endowing Prigs, and 
encouraging the science of Philological Hypothetics. In his heart 
Mr. Leslie is a Cambridge man. 44 Thebes did his green unknow- 
ing youth engage ” with the charms of the Backs of the Colleges, 
And the red bricks of Queens. 


A very interesting part of Our River is concerned with that 
admirable and deeply regretted artist, Frederick Walker. Unlike 
Mr. Leslie, Walker was an angler, and throw a 'fly very well. lie 
would anchor a punt in a place where a big trout was known to 
dwell, and there he would interrupt his painting to cast again 
and again over the fish, llut the Thames trout wore too clever 
for him, as they are for most people, and it was only on his lost 
visit to the river that he "grupjjit” a good one, near Monkey 
Island. Many people who admired Walker's large unfinished 
piece 41 The Mushroom Gatherers f> will be interested in learning 
that it was painted over a Thames Beene, with boys bathing on 
the river bank. As for the actual picture of 44 Tho Mushroom 
Gatherers,” which is now in Mr. Leslie's possession, the 
owner . says, 44 the whole remains a vast dreary blank 
field, with a. mournful and brooding sentiment about it. To me 
its beauty is the poetic feeling it seems to convoy of Earth, 
Mother earth. One can imagine ensily the weight of the whole 
eWorld, beneath the finely toned grass.” There can bo no more 
felicitous criticism. Walker, like some other mon of genius, 14 was 
very fond of cats, and hod a degree of influence over them quite 
peculiar ; he appeared to understand their language, and by talking 
to them could always succeed in attracting their attention towards 
him. Another resemblance in this respect to Sir Edwin Landseer.” 
Passing, br a sudden transition which the pleasant desultory cha- 
racter of this work must excuse, from cats to fowls, we come to 
this singular piece of observation, worthy of a place in Mr. Herbert 
Spencer’s book on 44 Ceremonial Government — 

When a hen feds Itself too small end weak to attempt, a battle, It will ap- 
proach the other with a humble expression, and holding its bead down, will 
remain perfectly motionless whilst tho other hen peeks it lightly ou the comb 
two or three times. After this the two uro friends, only it is Always under- 
stood that the weaker one takes rank beneath tho other, i have seen this 
happen so very often, that I am sure it is n Tegular custom — a sort of 
swearing fealty to a master, not unlike the customs of burbavous nations. 

The Thames is naturally the hnunt of artists. Mr. Leslie even 
feels inclined to think there are too many of them in somo districts. 
But one may see almost as many white umbrellas between IjocIi I 
Awe and Dalmally as where 

“Every soul is sick of Knowle, 

At lladdon IIn.ll ono grumbles, 

Of Stroatlev Mill we’ve had*our fill, 

And murmur at the MumbW 

At Waigntve Mr. Ilodgson and Mr, Leslie have painted the sign 
of the George and Dragon ; St. George militant is by Mr. Leslie ; 
St. George triumphant, with a large flagon of ale, is by Mr. 
•Hodgson. 44 Thev look already very old-masterly.” 

We have marked for quotation a number of amusing and 


interesting passages in Our River which want of space prevents 
us from extracting. The account of Mr. Mason, the artist, is veTy 
touching ; the description of children bathing (p. 53) is a picture 
itself. The pages on tho art and mystery 01 managing a punt 
useful, as are the directions and hints about the depth of water 
river bottom in various channels. The 


initselL 
Are usefti r 

And the nature of the 

passages on natural history are full of delicate observation, and 
there is much that astonishes in Mr. Leslie's account of river 
vaifa and strays (p. 234-235). The whole book will, we think, 
pMue all readers who are neither cockney anglers, obstructive 
Owners of land adjoining backwaters, or owners of steam-launches, 
^fa^^rawings of scenery and figures are extremely delicate and 
toudild withfeeling. Among our favourites are 44 Landing Place 
At Monkey Island ’ — where reeds and poplars combine with soft 
•ttmmor dries and the wide river reaches to moke a harmonious 
environment for a punt with a lady in it— 44 The Author’s Punt ” 
and 44 Entrant to the Backwater, Bolney Reach,” a remarkable 


•tudy of taturiant river vegetation, broken by the sterner lines of 
ppplafs. In , 4 Thames bwaus ” we are not certain that the art of 
the wood-cutter has been adequate to the difficult task of render- 


ing very delicate reflections, and their wavy lines and ripples of 
light and shade. 44 Patrick’s Stream, Shiplake/’ is another exqui* 
site drawing of flowery fields, crowned nv Wooded bills. Mr. 
Leslie’s book will delight every reader who loves to Unger where, 
as a poet of the Thames rings, 

A rushy island guards the sacred bower, 

And hides it from the meadow, where in peace 
The lazy cows wrench many a scented flower^ 

Robbing the golden market of the bees ; 

And laden barges float 
By banks of myoBota ; 

And scented flag and golden flower-de-lys 
Delay the lingering boat. 


THE COMPREHENSIVE ATLAS.* 


nHHE duty of the critic is to deal with all books Impartially ; 
-A- nor should he be deterred from pointing out flaws or 
faults, where it may bo necessary to do so, by any considera- 
tion of the toil or cost spent upon tho work. But there are faults 
which mar the value and usefulness of a book, and there are others 
which prove little more than that no human work is perfect. In 
the case of the magnificent Atlas offered to the public by Messrs. 
Collins, the labour and outlay expended must, without doubt, 
have been very large ; and it is but bare justice to say that they have 
been expeuded to good purpose. In the maps showing the present 
extent and position of the BeverAl countries of the world we believe 
that no serious deficiencies will be found ; and that the information 
which the student may perhaps seek in vain in one map is fairly 
supplied in another. This must to a large extent be the cose, unless 
the scale is so increased as to make tho volume disagreeably un- 
wieldy. On the whole, the work is one which may without 
hesitation be recommended as trustworthy and satisfactory, and 
there are but few volumes of maps of which it would be prudent 
to say much more. 

Why the title-page should bear no date of publication, we 
cannot say. The lock is perhaps accidental, though in Borne 
similar publications it serves as a convenient means of covering 
defects which should have been supplied already. The railway 
map of Scotland does not show the completion of the line to 
Oban ; it is possible and likely that the map may have been worked 
off before the now portion was opened. But it would have been 
well to anticipate all disparaging remarks by mentioning in n 
preface or advertisement the precise time down to which the 
maps have been corrected or filled up. The series of historical 
maps of Europe ends in 1S71 ; but the maps of South-Eastern 
Europe and of Western Asia show changes subsequent to the 
recent struggle between the Czar aud the Sultan. We orepuzzled 
also at finding that tho pages of Mr. Bryce’s treatise on Physical 
Geography are numbered from 125 onwards. This treatise is 
respectable, and limy perhaps be reud continuously by those who 
do not mind travelling with tho eye over a folio, and who may 
he satisfied with rather battering liknesses of Negroes, Malays, 
and Bed Indians. Tho reader may bo struck with the differ- 
ences in density of population between one country aud another ; 
but, though lie may see a noteworthy fact in the statement that 
Belgium maintains for each square mile a population noarly twice 
as large as that which is furnished for the same space by Great 
Britain, he may get a mistaken impression from the division which 
speaks of the numbers professing the Christian religion as about 
355 millions, Islam numbering about onc-third of that number j 
while “ those attached to one form or other of heathenism ” ex- 
ceed 700 millions. It is surely time that this fashion of putting 
Buddhists of every shade of thought into ono lump with Bheels, 
Khonds, and Hottentots should be brought to an ena. 

It is from no wish to depreciate this work that we mention a 
few instances in which it might have been improved by the be- 
stowal of a little more care, and perhaps by the exercise of a little 
more judgment. The map of Africa, No. 5, gives us the position 
of Basutoland ; the index does not contain the name ; but, on 
looking to the more detailed map, 34, of Southern Africa, we 
found the name given as Bassuto, aud so inserted in the index; 
Griquas are seen, but our questionable instruments or allies, the 
Svalzics or Swatzies and some other tribes, are invisible. Not 
seldom, even in map& on the scales employed in this work, names 
may be omitted from sheer lack of space j but, if it was not easy 
in the railway map of England to insert any names between 
Basingstoke and Kingston on the South-Western Railway, the 
line indicating the connexion between Woking and Ascot might 
without difficulty have been introduced, as such lines might with 
ease be given for sparsely peopled districts in Scotland and else- 
where. The map entitled Palestine in the modem series is open 
to stronger objections. To quarrel with it for being so entitled 
might be hypercritical j but although many names in it remain 
unchanged from the days of the llerods, yet Abilene and Tracbo- 
nitis are not divisions known at the present time ; and nothing is 
gained, but much is lost, by introducing the twelve portions ofthe 
old tribes. The plea that they are here given because the map of 
44 Palestine in the time of Christ ” shows the country under the 
divisions of Jndma, Samaria, and Galilee, dan scarcely be re- 
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ceiwd M valid* In tlio modern map the tribes are utterly but 
of place' r J 

Whsa to these abatements we add that it would have been well 
if the mountain ranges could have been made more prominent, and 
in some eases the breaks in their continuity more distinctly 
pointed out, we have no further fault to find with the sories of 
modern maps, which suay ho fairly spoken of ns excellent. Such a 
break in a mountain range we have in the vnlley which intervenes 
between tbe Nilgherry and the Palnai Hills in Southern India ; 
and this break, more clearly traceable in the general map, No. 23, 
almost vanishes in the more detailed map of the Madras Presi- 
dency. Inconsistencies in the spoiling of Indian names must bo 
laid to the charge of all English writers who deal with them. The 
•controversy raised about such names as Gandamak and Kolhapur 
may become as keen os that which seeks to determine whether 
we shall write in old European and Asiatic geography Oulrcnm or 
Keleinsi, Aigni or iEgm, Korkyra or Corcyrn. it may bo ns difficult 
to hit on a consistent system in one case ns in the other ; but it 
might at least he settled which form wo should adopt when wo 
are called to take our choice between Beojapoor, Beejaporu, and 
Biiapur. The Indian maps will certainly not sutler because they 
foil to exhibit the scientific frontier which was supposed to have 
been won by the Treaty of Gandamak, and content themselves 
with the more familiar boundaries of older days. 

But we are not sure that the publishers might not have con- 
sulted their own interests better had they attempted less in iho 
historical maps and in those which profess to deal with tho 
.geography of the ancient world. Theso maps lack tho exactness 
•of liouzd and the clearness oven of Spruner's smaller School Atlas. 
We do not much care to see a map of Britain under tho Saxons 
as a pendant to a map of Britain under the Homans, when this 
map itself plainly shows that it was not under Saxons exclu- 
sively. A small map of the British Islands in which iho chief 
battle-fields are underscored, with their dates, makes up for the 
absence of some well-known names in the modern map, and is fol- 
lowed by a useful series of maps of Europe, ending with one de- 
scribing the condition of things in 1871. Tho nmp which is de- 
signed to illustrato the history of India for the last three or four 
centuries seems to throw but littlo light on the existenco or the 
extent of the empiro of Akbar and Aurungzehe; but it is impos- 
sible that a single mop should servo a purpose for which a dozen 
would scarcely be too many. Facing this historical map of India 
we have another which professes to give the world ns known to 
the ancients. On the subject of such maps we have spoken plainly 
in the romarks which we made on Mr. Bunbury’s History of 
Ancient Geography ( Saturday Review, March 6 and April 3, 18 So), 
and again on Mr. Keith Johnstone's Geography (Saturday Review, 
July 4, 1880). Unfortunately, these mnps represent simply our 
knowledge of countries which were known to geographers before or 
after Ptolemy in a totally different way. Mr. Keith Johnstonu’a little 
sketch maps implied that explorers started with some fair conception 
of the scanty regions with which they had some acquaintance, and 
that they proceeded slowly but surely to fill up with some approach 
to correctness the outlines of the larger world which lay beyond 
them. The reproduction of a mathematically exact modern map, 
cut down to tho limits known to ancient explorers, conveys a most 
erroneous notion of tbe state of their geographical knowledge ; and 
if an atlas deals with tho matter at all, it should do an by giving at 
least four or five maps exhibiting the plan of tho world as it was 
conceived by H ecu tarns, Herodotus, Eratosthenes, Strabo, or 
Ptolemy. We are only going astray if we allow ourselves to fancy 
that tbe ideas of these and other geographers of the ancient world 
in reference to the relative proportions of the Peninsula of India, 
of Ooy Ion, and of China had more than the most remote likeness 
to our own, or oven that in many cases they had any likeness 
at all. 

Nor can we see much uso in the map which does duty for ancient 
Greece. Tho later fortunes of the countiy havo been pretty fairly 
exhibited in the modern maps and in the European historical scries. 
It may be feared that this solitary map of ancient Greece may bo 
taken by some as belonging to the whole period which preceded 
the fall of Oorintli, or oven the exploits of Dexippus at Athene 
In this map MesBenia looks as if it had an independent existence 
equal to that of Attica ; and Megalopolis is given as an Arcadian 
city which may have been as old as Argos or Mantineia. There is 
nothing to show that Athens had greater power and a wider con- 
federacy at one time than at another, or that Sparta and Athens 
headed rival confederacies at any time. Theso remarks apply, it 
must be confessed, with not less forco to the Map 86, entitled Asia 
Minor, in which Lydia figures in its usual proportions between 
Myna on the north andCoria on the south, just as though the 
kin gdom of the Mertnnad kings had never exceeded theso limits, or 
had retained them for ages alter the fall of Croesus. To tho onco 
useful map of the-world, giving the discoveries and colonies of the 
European nations, no further exception cAn be taken than that it 
does not show with sufficient prominonce the vast extension already 
acquired by the English-speaking race. There is no reason why 
the eame colour should not in such a map unite the territories of 
Great Britain in North America with the United States, as the 
of the latter, with the statement, as here given, of their inde- 
pendence, would suffice to show that they now form a distinct 
nation* • 

The volume is well furnished with a series of physical maps of 
the gnat continents, and of the British islands, as well as with 
another series of four maps showing the mean temperature of the 
air throughout the world during the four seasons of the year. These 


are followed by others giving the distribution of the winds, of rain 
and snow, of volcanoes and earthquakes, of ocean currents and river 
basius, and, lastly, of the several members of the vegetable and 
animal worlds. The work closes with An index drawn up with 
a fulness and caro which ’♦makes it worthy of the work. Of the 
appearance the maps we cannot speak too. highly. . It is refresh- 
ing to the oyo to rest on a surface in which so much is given with- 
out confusion and without straining the powers of ordinary sight* 


SYDNEY* 

T IIEIIE is bo much to commend in this novel that the reader is 
apt to overlook tbe faults which belong to its kind rather 
than to itself. It is a simple study of character, without any 
setting of landscape or philosophy, of Btudied stylo or of original 
thinking. In days mow propitious to tho drama it would have 
taken s Capo in a little three- act comedy, and would not in that 
form be very di lferon t from wlmt it now is. But, if it is a slight 
alfuir, and reminds us of Ruyenie Grandet chiofly by means of 
a ludicrously strong unlikoncss in treatment and literary charm, it 
is negatively good, and, as novels go in England nowadays, we 
may even perhaps sav very good indeed. All tho characters 
aro virtuous and agreeable people, without being at all goody; 
the scenes arc truthfully drawn and without exaggeration, while 
a pure and wholesome moral atmosphere pervades the whole 
story. Tho chief personages aro rich, without coming down 
to breakfast in purple velvet, or dining off gold plate; and 
afterwards, when they are reduced to poverty, they do not 
I batten upon lialf-n-pound of “ DoBset ” in a garret. We are 
I glad to see that Miss Craik refuses to have any part in that 
! violent ostentation and tasteless vulgarity which are fast de- 
stroying the English school of domestic novel. Her characters 
converse with oxtremo ruse and simplicity, and the dialogues form 
so very large a proportion of the book us to increase that impres- 
sion of its being a play to which we havo already referred. To 
iho character of tho heroine wo bIiaII give our attentioq presently ; 
we may simply say now thfrt it is a distinct success. The other 
womon in tho novel aro scarcely less excellently drawn, and there 
is oug remarkably good child. On tbe other hand, the hero is 
somewhat indistinctly given; although lie is iu our company 
almost iucessantly from the hog inning of tho book, we have formed 
no particular impression of his personality when we close tho third 
volume. We must grant, however, that the two young men who 
aro introduced ns a foil to the hero aro very well presented in a 
mild and superficial way. 

Tho main subject of tlio hook is the development, through un- 
usual suffering, of the slightly eccentric, but thoroughly loyal aud 
sincere, character of tho heroine, Sydney Godwin. She is well 
described in a few words : — 

Sydney had bevu reading, and her hook was still open upon her knees. 
She was a largo, lair girl, with a quantity of blond hair, and changeable 
gr< y vvc.s, a girl whom many people did not call pretty, but whoso claims 
to beauty provoked a good deal of discussion amongst her acquaintance 
generally. There were some who admired her greatly; some thought her 
noticeable ; one or 'two before this ^ime h/ul fallen in love with her. liut, 
on tho whole, she was not considered very handsome. It had been said of her 
often that you could not help looking iit’her, hut that sho was a girl who, 
before you could come to any settled opinion abouL her, forced you to 
change your mind a dozen times. 

Miss Craik contrives cleverly enough to keep this questionable 
beauty, this dubious quality of individual distinction, before us all 
through the novel, aud though Sydney's personal appoarance is 
scarcely alluded to again the reader is constantly allowed to divine 
tbe puzzling uflect that her looks and manners have upon strangers. . 
Sydney is a girl of great possibilities of character, slow-growing, 
indefinite still, and not by any means precocious. The interest of 
the romance rests iu this— that the large, undeveloped creature is 
not left to ripen her powers gradually, but is forced, by a domestic 
crisis, to enter on tbe embarrassments of life too Boon for her 
strength. TIow eho Buffers aud how at length her radical health 
of character redeems her are points of real iuterost to the reader, 
which are skilfully brought forward by tho author, mainly by the 
best of all menus — namely, by dramatic conversation. 

Sydney Godwin is the only child of rich pnrents — a father of, 
considerable ago, already somewhat obfuscated by an unbroken* 
round of city anxieties and responsibilities, and a mother of no 
very special intellectual power, but full of tact and womanly 
sweetness. Sydney, at the age of twenty, is the large, blond, in- 
decisive personage to whom wo have been introduced, dowered 
with more than her mother's intelligence, but at present not half 
her genial and unselfish sweetness. She . is not consciously or 
prominently Belfish, but she is not so thoughtful for others as 
deeply immersed in the contemplation of her own soul, aud the< 
analysis of all her own impulses aud prejudices. The early 
chapters give an amusing, if slightly prolix, account of a Christ- 
mas party at the country house of the Godwins', a party got 
up, a little agAinst Sydney's wish, to gratify the full and 
hospitable heart of hor mother. Two nice young gentlemen 
are invited to amuse two pretty young ladies. The latter distress 
Sydney by their frivolity, and the former bring her contempt 
down upon them by a littlo innocent ilirtation. Sydney is so 
earnest in convincing tbe two gentlemen of their errors it* 
propriety that she piques them both into what really amounts 
to something very like flirtation with herself. In the case of 

* Sydney. By G or^iana M. Crnik. 3 vola. London: Hunt A. 
Blackett. 
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THE LAND BILL. 

T HE prospects of tbe Land Bill— or, rather, the pro. 

specie of any satisfactory rosnlt of that Bill — cannot 
be said to have bean increased by the events of tho recess 
and of its eve. The last meeting of Parliament before 
Whitsuntide was marked by almost all the possiblo sym- 
ptoms of that condition into whioh the IIouso of Commons 
sometimes gets when the majority are not wholly satisfied 
with their leaders and the minority are bitterly dissatisfied 
with their opponents. Acrimonious wrangling on trifles 
and a deoidea preference of such wrangling to serious 
business is perhaps tho chief characteristic of this state. 
Nor can it be said that the attitude which tho Govern- 
ment had assumed in the latest debates on the measure was 
calculated cither to inspirit friends or to disarm foes. 
Unwillingness to explain the definition of tenant-right has 
*at last taken the form of a distinct refusal to attempt 
the explanation. When this refusal iB coupled with 
An 4 equally strenuous refusal to admit the claim of tho 
landlords for compensation, it is impossible for tho dull- 
- cstr opponent, and hardly possible for the most ardent 
friend, not to put two and two together. The re- 
fusal of a definition of tenant-right can only mean the 
tacit acknowledgment of its identity with its epigram- 
matic equivalent. Definition would bring out the Land 
Bill wrong, and it is therefore withheld. If it be said 
that this is unfair, and that definition would havo no 
such effect, tho refusal of it becomes simply inexplicable. 
A word would free the Government from ali trouble about 
compensation, and that word they refuse to speak. They 
can, therefore, without an exceedingly bad compliment to 
Cheir discretion, be credited only with having something 
im portant to conceal. This is not a pleasant stato of 
things for their supporters, at least for such of them as 
have not tho guileless and childlike confidence of Mr. 
LflfcKE. That a Government headed by Mr. Gladstone 
do no wrong is a principle of political conduct which 
has tho advantages of simplicity, but tho disadvantages 
arising from a corresponding want of variety, breadth, 
and interest. There are, perhaps, some signs that the 
4 * simple and pathetic ” attitude — to borrow tho adjectives 
from the definition of tho Iliad — common at tho general 
election is giving way to one which, with a slight altera- 
tion from tho companion definition of tho Odyssey, sup- 
porters of tho Government may call “complicated and 
4t immoral,” but whioh may pernaps be more fairly cha- 
racterized as one of critical common-sonso. 

The tone of the various recess addresses is tolerably 
' conclusive evidence of this. Mr. Chamberlain spoko at 
Birmingham with a great deal of courago, especially in 
Reference to the Transvaal. But when he came to Ireland 
his courage was displayed not in defending tho Land Bill, 
jiiot in explaining its disputed or incriminated provisions, 
but in justifying himself lor being a member of a Govern- 
ment which was using force in Ireland. Mr. Chamberlain 
has discovered that, though force may bo no remedy, it is 
occasional iy an indispensable agent in treating certain kinds 
-of patients. Furthermore, in an argument excellent in 
itself bnt singularly awkward and dangerous in tho 
niouth of the sapakor, Mr. Chamberlain testified tKt 
even landlords may have rights of property. The n’s 
no necessity to dispute a proposition so excellent ,j I 
no * truly conservative. But, as the Government . e 
hitherto, in the opinion of all but their extreme parti. 

* > 4 , 


failed signally to assure to this description of property the 
same rights which they assure to thoso kinds to which 
Mr. Chamberlain compared it, and as they are urging on 
a meaBuro whioh, in the opinion of at least a considerable 
body of Englishmen, curtails those rights still further, 
tho time and circumstances of tho Bpeech cannot bo said # 
to be happy. It would almost be wiser, and would oer~ 
tainly be simpler, to adopt Mr. Leake’s attitude, and to say 
that it. is all the fault of tbe Irish landlords for wanting to 
have tlieir property protected, and not of the Irish Exe- 
cutive, as distinguished from the Government, for not 
protecting it. On the other hand, tho various Oppo- 
sition speeches, from that of Lord Carnarvon to that 
of Mr. Stanhope, exhibited a degree of confidence and 
a forwardness of attadk which have not been cominpn 
since the general election. Lord Carnarvon and Sir 
H. Cross in particular followed Lord Salisbury and Sir 
Stafford Northcote with sounds which, whatever else 
may bo said of them, wore neither uncertain nor pacific. 
Tho aggressive tone of their speeches may grieve thoso 
cxcollont, but somewhat unpractical, parsons who are 
constantly adjuring politicians of all parties to lot by- 
gones be bygones, and work together for the good of the 
country. But for all that their words will carry weight. 
There is hardly a statesman in England who unites tho 
general respect lor moral and intellectual qualities com- 
bined in a greater degree than Lord Carnarvon ; a cor tain 
irresolution and a pronenoss to look at all Bides of tho 
question being almost the only faults found, or to bo found/ 
with him. Neither irresolution nor want of deoided ex- 
pression characterized tho speech at Burton-on-Trent. On 
the other hand, if Sir R. Cross’s political opponents, and 
some of his political friends, do not see in him a groat 
orator or a great statesman, they allow him a somewhat 
unusual command of administrative, and especially (if the 
word may bo used) of legal-practical, detail. Tho support- , 
ors of a measure of which Lord Carnarvon condemns the , 
principle, and of which Sir R. Cross condemns tho detail,, 
at least cannot cavil at the competency of their critics. „ 

It is not unworthy of notice that in some quarters the sense 
of danger to the Government if this Irish matter is not sdtne- 
how or other hurried through appears to havo prompted a 
decided advance in the tone taken about Irish claims. Land- * 


lords generally are spoken of offhand as “lessors,” not 
ownors, and tho operations of the •»-PrQ|aortv Defence 
Committee arc put on the same footi n gj M§phoge of the 
Land League. If this latter proceed iidBp^ jnore than 
an excursion of indiscreet partisanship, nwg^rvea a, little 'i 
attention. What Mr. Goddard nnd hiJH||Kto associates 
havo been doing is, let it be remembered, not merely an act* 
of ordinary commercial business, but one which will con » 
tinneto be legal and necessary wbontho Land Bill becomes 
law. They have bought up in tho open market and at 
1 tho open market price tho right of defaulting tenant! i’i * 
their holdings. In doing this they have been protected 
no doubt by police and by soldiers from the violence of the 
Land Leaguers. This is sufficient in the eyes of some** * 
controversialists to put the Land League and the Defence 
Committee on tho same footing. So preposterous a mis- 
representation is suitable enough in the mouths of those who 
in the teeth of history and of tho utterances of their ot^u 
leaders ton years ago, deplore that the Irish occupier is 
part owner of the soil, but it is not likely to conciliate * 
English opponents of the Bill. The agitation whioh Arch- 
bishop Groks is heading, and the ferocions violence no* 
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being a\ Skibboreen and olsewhere, Have 

added *a 'WM more interesting proposition to the 
ettrieus Hit df now ilogrtas which this agitation has 

f bdeeed* It is said, or all bat said, that priests are not 
be arrested in Ireland. An English clergyman may 
•jko gaol and welcome if he breaks the law for conscience 
:e ; an Irish, priest, if he encourages an illegal and 
criminal agitation in the face of the principles of religion, 
the doctrines of the Church and the wishes of the Pope, 
is to be dealt with very tenderly. This last deference to 
Irish ideas is perhaps the most instructive of all, though 
it cannot be said to bo either illogical or surprising. If 
what is right in England is wrong in Ireland, it probably 
follows tlmt what is wrong in England is right in 
Ireland. Yet the attitude of the Irish is an awkward 
commont on the speech of Mr. Ciiamiierlain. The plan, 
the person, the circumstances, make it almost impossible 
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tcT suppose that the Government intends to reoede 
I from at least so much maintenance of the supremacy of 
the law &b Mr. Chamiikulain advocated. Yet the non. 
official Radicals grumble at this maintenance, and the 
Land League rogards it with the bitterost hostility. 
Under tfiese circumstances tho task of carrying through a 
Bill of immense length and complexity must be a very 
difficult one, and, with anything liko factious opposition, 
would be impossible. Against such opposition the Govern- 
ment are assured, except as concerns the Pamellitcs and 
perhaps a few nondescript Conservatives. But, if they 
are enabled to maintain their present “know-nothing” 
attitude to avoid remedying somo of the grosser and more 
sorions injustices of the Bill, and to persist in refusing 
compensation oven in cases of proved confiscation, their 
majority will deserve that highest crown which, according 
to some theologians, awaits, not merely unreasoning faith 
qd£ obedience, but obedience and faith in tho teeth of 
reason and demonstration. 


THE TRANSVAAL. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the Times who is now visiting 
South Africa for tho first time writes letters which are 
not perhapB less instructive because they contain the results 
of recent and unprejudiced inquiry. A resident in any of 
the South African provinces, though he knows much which 
a stranger has to learn, can scarcely fail to hold strong 
opinions or prejudices on all disputed points. Tho new- 
comer has tho advantage of hearing all Bides of the ques- 
tion, while he seeks information both from Sir Theophiluh 
Shepstonb and from a Natal colonist who warmly admires 
Mr. Gladstone's policy. It iB natural that tho eminent 
pnblio servant who was tho principal agent in the annexa- 
tion of the Transvaal should continue, notwithstanding 
the disastrous rosnlt, to justify his policy. There is no 
doubt that he acted in good ffiith on plausiblo grounds, 
* inasmuch as tho President of the Republic and the great 
* body of the community acquiesced at the moment in a 
transfer of sovereignty which was not supported by any 
material force. The subsequent ratification of his policy 
l)r ihe Imperial Government relieved Sir Theophilus 
Siiepstone from technical responsibility. Tho doubts 
which Lord Carnarvon faintly expressed were cancelled 
* by his formal approval. Nevertheless, it is certain that 
tho decision really rested with the Commissioner on tho 
spot. No servant of tho Government had greater expe- 
rience of South African politics, especially in relation to 
tho natives, of whom he was tho offioial protector ; and, 
* in the* course of hi 8 l° n g and active career, Sir Theo- 
’ jjuiLUS Shepstonb must on many occasions havo had 
ucalings with the Boers in the Transvaal and in the 
Colonies. One of his motives for annexing the pro- 
vince was probably a desiro to put an end to tho chronic 
, or frequent wars between the Dutch Bottlers and the 
aelgPbouring tribes. Peace was, in feet, immediately 
re-established and permanently maintained during the 
Dntinuance of English rule. No attempt was made by 
|pe provincial Government, which represented the Crown, 
> interfere with tho domestic institutions which are not 
always distinguishable from slavery ; but it soon became 
known to the coloured apprentices that compulsory 
' MOritode was not recognized by English law; and pro- 
babhr some of them displayed tendencies to inBubordi- 
while others may havo deserted their masters. 

4 ft. ia»not improbable that the uncertainty whieh don- 
' quently prevailed may haye beeji one of the causes of 
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£%he revolt whieh As sd easilf successful. A negbl jtt$ 
(•reason was the destruction of the Zulu power by Bbgnui * 
arms, and the subsequent defeat of other native chiefs. 
All these contingencies ought to have been foreseen, nor 
is it possible to explain the blindness Of an experienced 
adtqinistrator. It is probable that Sir Tnorsaus « 
J Shepstonb himself, whilo he makes the best apologies Ion 
1 his conduct of which circumstances admit, may be 
soious that he nevertheless committed a mistake.. w 

There has been no proof that the annexation was in any 
way produced by the influence of interested persons who 
knew that the establishment of English dominion would 
increase the value of their investments ; but if the Com- 
missioner had listened to their representations, he might 
not unreasonably have considered that their arguments 
were entitled to a certain amount of weight. There is a*» N 
strong presumption in favour of any administrative system 
which renders property more valuable. If by somo 
miracle Irish estates became saleable, and even commanded 
an advanced prioe, it would be inferred that somo 
beneficial mode of legislation had at last been devised. 
The denunciations which are now applied to speculative 
settlers in the Transvaal require to be vigilantly checked. 
It seems that the Republican Government, among other 
financial expedients, hit on the plan of issuing assignats , 
or laud scrip, purporting to constitute titles to certain 
lands. They had also a paper currency, whieh had sunk 
to tlio price of two or three shillings in the pound, and 
both classes of securities wero bought by enterprising 
capitalists, who took the chance of the substitution of a 
more solvent Government for the President and the 
Yolksraad. It soems to have been agreed on all handa 
that any change would be for the better, and assuredly 
tho Republican Government, noth withstanding the 

enorgy and ability of Mr. Burgers, afforded small hope of 
dural ion. Tho dominant class of tlio community carriod 
to excess tho wholesome instinct of disliking offioial inter-* 
Terence with their affairs. They wore unwilling to pay taxes, 
and in many instances they avoided service in the Vo^b ; 
road, with tho result of making room for adventurers of 
doubtful character. There is no donbt that one of $ie 
most unpopular results of the annexation was the estabr 
lishmont of a comparatively efficient system of administra- 
tion. If purchasers of land scrip took advantago of the 
existence of a rogular Government to enforce the rights 
which they had acquired by purchase, it is diffioulfr*to 
dispute the justice of their pretensions ; but the Com- 
mission may probably be justified in scrutinizing with 
jrnlous attention tho amount of the claims to compensa- 
tion which they will now prefer. If it is true that one 
applicant asks for 65,oooZ., the Commissioners may well de- 
spair of satisfying the body of claimants. If the incoming 
Government can bo trusted to respect the rights of 
English subjects, it would bo much more desirable to 
secure the traders and farmers in the enjoyment of their 
property than to buy them off on tho assumption tjjpft 
they will be forcibly dispossessed. Fivo-and- twenty yearjp 
ago tho English Government, on the abandonment of a . 
protectorate of the Mosquito Coast, compensated ad- 
venturers who preferred claims to grantB of land by a 
recognition, but not a guarantee, of their titles. Thp 
estates of which President Burgers and his predooessora 
may have disposed in the form of scrip are probably 
not included in the vast private estates which aJb Oc- 
cupied by tho Boers. If the holders of land seouxi- p 
ties are left to take possession of their properties, they 
will probably in many eases practically relinquish thei* 
claims. - 

The question which soems to form the most difficult ^ 
part of the task of the Commission relates to the detaof * 
eqont from the Transvaal of a portion of its eastern terri- 1 
toryi The object is to exclude a large native population* 
from the unwelcome dominion of the Boers. It is also 
thought desirable to interpose a barrier between Zululapd 4 
and the Transvaal. It is supposed that John Dunn ex- 

E reuses tho apprehensions of the other Zulu ohiefe when 
o insists that either their country sh&H be separated from 
the Transvaal or the arms of which tney were some time 
since deprived shall be restored. The* English Cozmqie- ‘ 
sioners and the Government will not fail to observe that 
theyfero asked for the benefit of the natives to incur a 
even if the Boers consent to the 
diHrorrof territory. The Crown, retaining the sove- 
reignly of the native territory bordering' the Transvaal on 
the'east, will be held responsible for any hostile mofe- 
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In some not 

local authorities will have to aboase 
Wiia war with the Swazies and war with the Boers, 
although no English interest might be involved. Before 
the an ne x a t ion and the Zulu war the Colonial Govern- 
mentsooeupisd a safer and more convenient position. They 
. were on fnendlv terms with the Zulu King, whom they 
« f restrained by their oocmsels from the attack whioh he 
habitnally meditated on the Transvaal. If their inflnencohad 
proved insufficient for the maintenance of peace, they had 
the optum of neutrality or of dictating the terms on whioh 
they might have accorded protection to tho Boers. \t has 
often been explained that the Zulu war would never have 
occurred bat for the annexation of tho Transvaal. The 
question is now complicated by tho responsibility whioh 
may have been incurrod in consequence of the disinte- 
gration of the Zulu kingdom and of the disarmament of 
the soldiery ; bat it will bo expedient to limit as narrowly 
as possible any fresh obligations which may be assumed. 
The protection of the natives within the limits of the 
restored Republic will be still more embarrassing or im- 
practicable. A Resident who would have no military force 
at his disposal might remonstrate in vain against tho 
breaoh of undertakings which might havo been given for 
the security of the natives against oppression. Thero is 
little use in any attempt to disgnise a surrender of which 
the circumstances and motives are thoroughly understood 
in all parts of South Africa. Tho thin fiction of suze- 
rainty is scarcely worth preserving when it imposos 
duties which there may perhaps bo no means of dis- 
charging, while it confers no corresponding rightN. If it 
is true that the nogotiators on behalf of tho Boors now 
display moderation and good will, their loss pugnacious 
attitude may probably be explained by their knowledge 
that they have obtained in substance all the concessions 
whioh they require. 


JONGS AND PRINCES OF THE DANUBE. 

* * 

t IT1HE establishment of tho Kingdom of Roumania has 
JL received, as tho Roumanians say with legitimate 
pride, the sympathizing welcomo of all Europe. The 
King has made bimsolf agrocablo to his powerful neigh- 
bours, and popular with his admiring subjects. A new 
Ministry has come in with tho new reign, and has solemnly 
laid its programme beforo the Chamber. M. Dminijaus 
Bbatiano is the Primo Minister, and his Ministerial state- 
ment, unlike most Ministerial statements, had much in it 
that was now and striking. Jlo drew a picture of tho 
Roumanians for their own benefit and study, lie showed 
them what they were and what they might be, and, whilo 
he owned that thero were some dark spots on his can- 
vas which he was too honost to obliterate, ho had tho 
merit of not despairing of his country. He had thought 
■of something quite original, which ho commended to 
their notice, and, although ho anticipated an outburst 
•of incredulity, ho thought that ho could show thorn 
that he was right. The novolty whioh he had happily 
struck out was tho notion of boing honost. lie an- 
nounced that ho was goiug to bo honest, that ho was 
going to work with honest men, and that his Parlia- 
mentary courso would bo always straightforward. Ho 
4 had been told, ho said, that this would never do. Such 

, things were not suited to Roumania, and woro in tho 
Roumanian nature of things impossible. But ho was not 
to be discouraged. He personally could not carry his 
-scepticism so far as to believe that thore were no honcBt 
men in Roumania, but ho was ready to look tho worst in 
tho face. “ Let us suppose,*' he said, “ that thero are no 
41 honest mon in Roumania. Well, if that is so, we will 
" make thorn." The Pjume Minister contemplated with 
calmness the possibility that he was living in a country 
«nd addressing a Chamber in which every man was a 
rogue, and ho thought that if ho did but sow a few 
honest men they would como up like cabbagos. The same 
dismal peojj^e who had warned him that thero woro no 
bonest men in Roumania had also warned him that he 
must turn and twist in his management of Parliament. It 
was of tho osseuco of Parliamentary institutions, thoy in- 
sisted, that Ministers should always go zigzag, and tho 
notion of a Minister walking straight was contrary to tho 
most elementary rules of the game, lie, however, was 
going to make the bold attempt to avoid all tortuous 
oeuiaes. and be was sore that in the long run he would 


Ksv6 the ajJ^robation of ^be country. At* any f|fce, be 
would have the approbation of his bonest men ithen thej 
had come up. On other points he was vague, merely say. 
iug that, if any one touched hie dear Roumania, hi 
would defend it with tho fury of a tigress defend* 
ing her cubs. To such sentiments the Roumaniam 
are well accustomed. Every Minister in turn offer* 
himself as a possible tigress if Roumania is attacked. 
But a Primo Minister offering to invent honesty 
in bis country, if it did not extet, is now, not only 
to Roumania, but to the world. If it showed what Rou- 
mania is really liko, it also showed that, witn the faults oi 
political childishness, Roumanians have that childish sim- 
plicity which resents nothing and pretends to nothing 
They are, at least, free from political hypoorisy. The 
youngest of constitutional kingdoms starts, and ooq- 
sciously starts, at the very lowest stage of political virtue 
As it can scarcely go down, it may be right in thinking 
that it must go up. Nothing is so puzzling a& to*kn$ta 
when nations aro lit for constitutional government. * Pos- 
sibly Roumania may prove that fitness begins when*thc 
nation has pondered over its own qualities and has recog- 
nized that, bo far as honosty goes, it is totally unfit. 

Tho Prince of Bulgaria has had practically to think 
over tho puzzlo of fitness for freo government, and has 
como to the conclusion that tho two millions of poor 
ignorant sordid peasants who were handed ovor to hiB care 
by the Great Powers are totally unfit. If ho is Jo bo 
allowed to govern in his own way, thou he will stay in 
Bulgaria, and this people shall have all the advantages 
that may accruo from a HeSsian prince kooping a little 
court at Sofia. If the Bulgarians prefer their Constitu- 
tion to their Prince, he will go away, and will not think 
tho (lay an unlucky one when he wipes the dust of Bul- 
garia off his feet. It can scarcely bo Baid that tho more 
placing of this alternative beforo tho Bulgarians is dis- 
honest. lie Hworo to the Constitution as it stands, bnt to 
abdicate would not bo to break his oath ; and if he prefers 
abdication to governing witli a Constitution which ho de-, 
clares will not work, ho may not improperly ask 
whether tho nation would prefer to boo him abdicato 
or to change tho Constitution. Practically, however, it 
is almost impossible that a prince should leave such 
a question to the freo choice of tho people. Prince 
Alex vndl'u has already solved tho question temporarily, 
if not definitely, his own way. lie has suspended the 
Constitution while the Bulgarians are boing asked whether 
it Ehall exist. He has put himself in the hands of a 
Russian General who manages everything as a Russian 
and a General likos to mamigo them. A Convention is to 
bo called. logo tlior to declare tho iuiud of tho nation, bat 
the Prince and his friends make no scerot of the very 
great pains thoy are taking to iuiluonco tho elections j by 
winch the members of the Convention aro to bo appointed. 
Tho proceedings of tho Prince aro in tho nataro of a 
coup d\'tut 9 although not of a coup d'etat of tho worst 
kind. Ho lias so far improved on former precedents that 
he has not began with tho traditional whiff of grapeshot. 
Bnt not the less ho only protends to ask a fair questipp, 
for lie is doing all ho can to ensure that Ifco answer • 
shall bo what ho wishes it to be. What luu really 
happened in Bulgaria sinco tho Piuncl arrived xhero is 
altogether obscure. But it may bo sufely said that nothing 
lias happened whioh could not havo been foreseen, There 
has not been tho faintest approach to revolution or aiftned, 
resistance. Every Bulgarian has boon happier thaMtuy 
Irishman is now. Members of political partios havo D6en 
stupid and unpractical, but no one iu hi^sonaes could'tiayo 
oxpoctod that members of Bulgarian partios would b# any- 
thing olso. Tho Bulgarian peasants have no doubt £&m6 
virtues, for without some virtues no pooplo coal# exist”, 
bat their general character was amply illnstr&tod during 
the war by their behaviour, not only to their Turkish 
enemies, but to their Russian friends. Tho probability 
is that they are not fit for tho Constitution thttt was veil 
them, but of all men in the world Priuco Alexander was 
tho most bound to weigh this probability well befspo ho 
wont among them as the head of a free peoplo. 

Prince Milan of Sorvia has boon making ono of'ihoso 
tours to groat Courts whioh princes of his class have 
lately got into tho habit of makiug. lie has bran to 
Vienna; he is at^erlin; ho is going to St. Petersburg. 
It is understood that his object in theso solemn ua$s on 
his superiors is to turn himself from a prihcQ into a 
king. He had perhaps better go to Paris tmdqr pretence 
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of buying a snuff-box, for this might conciliate M. St.? 
Hilaire, Imitation being the most adroit kind of flattery. 
His plea iB that he now rales over an independent State, 
and. that Servia is as much entitled to have a king as 
Rouxnania or Greece. He has i,8oo f ooo subjects, mostly 
pig-drivers, and although this does not sound very grand, 
he may justly say that he has as many subjects as the 
Xing of Greece has, and that if the Greeks got ready 
for fighting, bis people actually fought. He has, too, the 
special merit of not being a foreigner in his own country, 
and the Servians may justly plume themselves on having 
produced a kiftg who is a Servian. So far as any political 
importance can bo attached to the erection of Servia into 
' a kingdom, it may bo said to be a slight gain, and no loss, 
to Eurppe that Prince Milan should bo a king. That no 
difficulty should have been made at Vienna to the creation 
of a Servian kingdom is quite in keeping with the recent 
policy of Austria, but quite ont of keeping with tho sup- 
position that Austria wants to swallow up one portion 
after «another of tho Balkan peninsula. That this suppo- 
sition is totally erroneous must bo ovident to any one who 
is acquainted with the relations of Austria and Hungary. 
The Hungarians aro extremely averse to the incorporation 
of more Slavs in tho Austrian Empire ; but they have a 
je&louB dread of Russian iufluenco among tho Eastern 
Slavs, and they are perfectly alive to tho material advan- 
tages which they themselves would derive from the 
development of commercial intercourse with tho nation- 
ality south of the Danube. Roumania, Bulgaria, and 
Servia cannot stand alone. At tho best they can only 
play off one Great Power against another ; and, although 
they may not becomo Austrian, they may very probably 
become as much Austrian as Russian, and that they should 
become so is, at least for tho present, the best guarantee of 
their independence. 


THE INDEMNITY TO AMERICAN FISHERMEN. 

T HE American Sccrotary of State, Mr. Blaine, enjoys 
good fortune both at home and abroad. He haB pro- 
voked his rival, Mr. Conklinq, to commit a kind of poli- 
tical suicide, and lio has recovered a pecuniary penalty 
from tho English Government. The payment of 15,000 2 . 
will not be ruinous, and it may possibly bo just ; but it is 
a strange circumstance that the present Ministry should 
end all disputes with foreign countries by acknowledging 
itself to bo in the wrong. In the present instance Mr. 
Gladstone's formor Administration is exclusively respon- 
sible /or the petty humiliation which has boon incurred. 
The so-called Plenipotentiaries at Washington are believed 
to have acted under stringont and repeated orders in their 
profuse and hasty concessions. Probably, if they had 
.been allowod a discretion, Lord Rtpon and Sin Stafford 
Northcote might have successfully insisted on framing 
the treaty so os to render impossible the profligate demand 
which was afterwards known as the indirect claims. Tho 
American negotiators might also have been persuaded or 
qj^tmed into an agreoment tbat the damages to be received 
byitheir t Govornmont on behalf of private claimants should 
not exceed the amount which they might themsclvos after- 
wards award. Tho Americans were more anxious for a 
diplomatic triumph than for profit; and Mr. Gladstone 
and bis Cabinet thought, as in a more recent case, that tho 
adversary whom thoy feared would bo most effectually 
coipiliated by unqualified surrender. Tho iniquitous judg- 
ment of the Geneva arbitrators was, perhaps, welcomed as 
an unexpected confirmation of the American victory. Tho 
spirit in whioh the English concessions wero received was 
illustrated by the subsequent hesitation of tho American 
Government in paying tho comparatively small amount 
which nnder the treaty was awarded as compensation to 
tho Dominion of Canada. It must be confessed that after 
the two arbitrations the English Government displayed 
more dignity and self-respect than tho rapacious litigants 
who protested against the decision of a tribunal appointed 
by themselves. 

, The petty fine of 15,000?. is another result of tho timid 
preoipi&tion with which tho Treaty of Washington was 
concluded. The admission of American citizens to fish iri 
colonial waters may, perhaps, have been expedient and 
reastealde ; but no class of the community is more jealous 
of its own rights, or more habituallyltocUned to encroach 
on the property of its neighbours, than the hardy seamen 
who are engaged in the fishing trade. At the present 


moment the English Gt^rnment is called upon to protect 
the North Sea fishermen from the violence of French* 
Ddboh, and Belgian rivals. It was certain that the peoples 
of Newfoundland would regard foreign competitors with 
jealousy, and that Amerioan fishermen would not be inoUned! 
to assert their newly-established claims with considerate 
moderation. The conditions and regulationsunder which 
the oolonial fisheries were to be opened Ought to have < 
been carefully examined and plainly defined; and the ■> 
most obvious stipulation of the treaty ought to have been 
that aliens should not be allowed any advantage over the 
natives with whom they wore to compete. As in other 
parts ’of the negotiation, it was the interest of the American 
Plenipotentiaries to use vague and elastio phrases ; and 
their English oollcagues were on all occasions complaisant 
enough to play into their hands. Both parties ought to 
have been aware, and one of them probably remembered, 
that, when tho treaty came to be interpreted, the moro 
obstinate and moro litigious disputant would be likely to 
succeed. Accordingly American fishermen obtained in 
general terms the right to fish on the coasts of Canada 
and of Nowfoundlaud, and also to use the shores for 
certain specified purposes. Some time afterwards a fleet 
of Amerioan fishing-boats appeared at Fortune Bay iu 
Newfoundland, and proceeded nnoonsoiously to illustrate 
the culpable negligence of the English framers of the 
Washington Treaty. 

The law of Newfoundland, by which the oolonial fisher- 
men wero bound, prohibited the use of seines in certain 
circumstances, established a close time, and made it un- 
lawful to HhIi on Sundays. The newcomers unhesitatingly 
disregarded all the restrictions, and prosecuted their 
calling in such a manner as to threaten rnin to native 
enterprise. They put out seines, they fished on Sundays, 
and it is asserted that they would, in default of inter- 
ference, have destroyed the fishery. It is more certain 
that thoy claimed or exorcised an advantage whioh must 
have been absolutely intolerable to the people of New- 
foundland. Accordingly the looal fishermen took tho law, 
as might have been expected, into their own hands by t 
removing or injuring tho nets, and possibly in sqpae 4n- ; 

stances by assaulting the unwelcome intruders. Com- * 
polled to yield to superior force, the Americans naturally 
uppealed to their own Government, whioh is always glad 
of a ground of complaint against England. Thero is 
happily at prosont no risk of war or of serious embarrass- 
ment ; bat Americnu Presidents and Secretaries of State * 
know that their popularity is always increased by unhesi- 
tating adoption of the claims of American citizens, and 
by vigorous despatches written with a view to domestic 
circulation. Mr. Evarts may perhaps have been justified 
in his demand for pecuniary compensation to the fishermen 
who had been driven from Fortune Bay. In Newfound- 
land, as elsewhere, privato persons who are injured 
ought to seek legal redress, and not to assert 
their rights by force. If the officers of the oolonial 
Government had prevented the American fishermen 
from continuing their questionable practices, tho issue 
of international law would have boon raised in a mom 
convenient form. Wrongdoers, indeed, may be forcibly 
prevented from persevering in a trespass; but, according 
to tho legal phrase, the injured person must lay hands 
gently on the trespasser; and it is highly'probable that a 
body of indignant fishermen may have used more than^ 
the necessary force. Lord Salisbury in the early pai't of 
thfr ^Correspondence contended that, as in his judgment. * 
the American fishermen wore trespassers, they were not 
entitled to compensation. Lord Granville afterwards 
agreed to pay compensation for the excess of force, which, 
the Newfoundland fishermen may probably have employed. * 
Ho has tho qualified satisfaction of having reduced by one- 
lourth a demand for 20,000 L ; and Mr. Blaine agreed to* 
give a receipt in full for certain potty demands whioh had 
been accumulating in the Secrotary of State's office. Tho 
main controversy is neverthelesss still unsettled. 

Mr. Evarts, with much force of language, and with a. 
certain amount of plausibility, argued that an international 
engagement could not be overridden by mtfhicipal legis- 
lation. The American fishermen were by the treaty ad- 
mitted absolutely to the right of fishing in Fortune Bay 
and other parts of the colonies ; and, therefore, they might, 
pursue their industry by all conceivable methods and 
at all times and seasons, oven if their oonduofc tended 
to destroy the fishery or gave them an invidious* preference* 
to the natives whom they superseded. The only remedy 
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for tiie injured party was diplomatic remonstrance, which, 
aa Mr. Evartb well knew, would have been unavailing, 
unless the English Government were prepared to pay an 
addition*! fine for a new eoneession. If Mr. Evarts was 
in the right, it would be impossible to produce a stronger 
illustration of the scandalous negleot of those who are re* 
sponsible for the Washington Treaty. It was assuredly 
not the avowed intention of either party that the Ameri- 
oans should obtain, not an equal enjoyment, but a mono- 
poly of oolonial fisheries. Lord Salisbury maintained that 
the document mnst receive an interpretation not wholly 
repugnant to common sense. He had no occasion to dis- 
pute the proposition that treaties oould not be restricted 
by subsequent municipal enactments; but it is obvious 
that freodom of trade accorded to a foreigner moans the 
freodom already possessed by nativo subjects or citizens. 
It is not the oustom of American Governments to withdraw 
even the most extravagant protensions ; and Mr. Blaine 
adheres to the doctrine of his predecessor. Lord Gran- 
ville, with better reason, repeats tho arguments of 
Lord Salisbury; and neither party is likely to give 
way. Probably the dispute will sooner or later 
be settled by an admission of the English claim made 
in return for a concession in somo other matters. It 
is difficult to regard with perfect calm the injustice of the 
A morican pretension. If foreigners, having previously been 
excluded from tho right of keeping public-houses in 
England, were by treaty admitted to tho privilege, they 
might, according to Mr. Evarts and Mr. Blaine, 
supply drink to customers till threo or four in the 
morning. If they wore similarly allowed for the first time 
to shoot game, they would bo entitled to kill grouse in 
July, partridges in August, and pheasants in September. 
It would bo oasy to multiply illustrations of tho monstrous 
perversity of tho American contention. The English 
Plenipotentiaries at Washington or their Government 
ought to have appreciated tho audacity of the diplomatists 
with whom they had to deal. 


LORD DERBY ON CO-OPERATION. 

L ORD DERBY spent his Whit Monday in a highly 
characteristic fashion. He is probably very much of 
Sir George Lewis’s opinion about tho relation of amuse- 
ments to life, and regards a holiday passed in a Co- 
operative Congress ftB a holiday snutohed from the burning. 
The address ho delivered to the delegates was full of Bound 
sense and useful suggestions. It is allowable on occasions 
of this kind to take an optimist view of the prospects of 
co-operation, and no one knows better than Lord Derby 
that, though ho told the Congress nothing bnt the truth, 
it was not quite the whole truth. It is far from certain, 
however, that any good purpose would have been served 
by more complete frankness. When it is very desirable 
that certain undertakings should be set on foot, thoso 
who make the attempt may sometimes be left to find 
out for themselves that they can only hope for partial 
success. That is the best that can ever bo hoped for in 
any human undertaking; but if this wore clearly realized 
beforehand, it might end in many cases in the attempt 
never being made. 

It iB some comfort to hear from Lord Derby, who is a 
very shrewd observer of Bociul currents, that we are more 
and more adopting the doctrine that 44 many mattors which 
44 of old it was thought essential that the governing bower 
“ should regulate, may with Bafety and advantage bo left 
44 to the community.” As he admits that thoro uro super- 
ficial appearances to tho contrary, it is plain that ho has 
formed his opinion after a fair study of the evidence which 
facts afford, and wo aro glad to have Buoh competent testi- 
mony to a conclusion which wo ourselves should have 
thought doubtful. There can be no question, however, 
of its truth aa applied to the Co-operative movemont. 
That, at all events, “ doeB not clamour for public money ; 
44 does not ask that its opponents should bo put down 
by law } does not override free ooutraot or meddle with 
individual liberties. The only appeal either to the Legis- 
lature or the Executive which has been evoked during 
its progress is the demand of certain tradesmen that 
Civil servants shall be excluded from its benefits. Lord 
Dubby was careful to show that the success of the Co- 
operative movement owes as little to morality as it does 
to law. He does not claim for oo-operators that they are 
unselfish; the great merit of the movement is that it 


makes selfishness amiable. Interest and duty are on the 
same side ; the more you consult thefibne tho bettor you 
do tho oth$r. If Lord Derby had been speaking to a 
London meeting this statement would have stood in need 
of qualification. The Co-operative Societies with which 
Londoners are most familiar are not exclusively, probably 
uot principally, Co-operative Societies in the true Bense. 
Lora Derby "recognizes the distinction, bnt he doos not 
point out how incompletely tho objects aimed at by, Co- 
operation are attained by these imitators. The first point 
of the Co-operative charter, ho says, is 44 * No adulteration,” 
the second, 41 No running into debt.” When a joint- 
stock Company is started for the purpose of supplying 
subscribers as well as shareholders with goods, there is a 
perfect security against debt, but thoro is not a perfect 
security against the supply of adulterated or inferior goods. 
So long us shareholders alone are allowed to deal at the 
Store, the seller and tho buyer are one and tho same person. 
But an soon as subscribers who do not share in the profits 
aro allowed to como in as buyers, tho seller and the buyer 
become difforont persons and have different interests. Tho 
seller is now anxious to make as much &9 he can out 
of tho buyer, because the more ho is able to make 
in this way tho larger will bo tho profit on his capital. 
He cannot make much by raising prices, because, if thoso 
are not conspicuously lower than those of other doulern, 
there will be no inducement to buy at the Store rather 
than elsewhere. Consequently, tho only way in which tho 
profits can be increased is by lowering tho quality of tho 
goods. We do not mean, of course, that this is done by 
any of tho respoctable Co-operative Societies in London, 
any moro than it is done by any really respectable shop- 
keeper. All wo wish to point out is that a Co-operative 
Storo in which tho buyors have no share in the profits 
provides no security againfit adulteration different in kind 
from those providod by private doalors. Such a Store is 
simply a joint-stock general Bhop, and its reputation 
for fair dealing will in tho long run depend, jnst as 
in tho caso of a private general shop, upon the characters 
of those engaged in carrying it on. Whero tbe profits, 
after the payment of iuterest on capital advanced, aro 
divided among tho buyers in proportion to their pur- 
chases, thoro is an absolute protection against adulteration. 
The buyers of the goods take tho profits derived from the 
salo of them, and consequently they are sellers as well as 
buyers. 

In dealing with productive Co-operation Lord Disk by 
made tho mistake of underrating, or rather ignoring, tho 
pleasure which a good workman takes in his work. No 
doubt excessive subdivision of labour and trade-unions 
have done their utmost to destroy this pleasure ; but in 
really good workmen it is, wc suspect, indestructible. J t.* is 
not, and is not likely to become, universally true that t^iernau 
employed by the hour cares to do moro than is require?! to 
secure himself from dismissal. But, though Lord Derby 
is wrong in assuming that, unless a mau is working for 
himsolf, his work will in all eases be eithor slow or 
scamped, it is quite true that this will bo tho ease wtylf a 
vast number of workmen, and that tho multiplicjjfion of 
securities against this risk is a very great gain to the 
community. Nor does Lord Derby see very much force in 
the argument — so commonly used against productive Co- 
operation — that tho principle of division of profits must 
break down when thero aro no profits to bo divided. 
What will then happen is that tho Co-operative workman 
will have to livo on his savings until times grow better. 
But this is exactly what happens to a man who lives 
by wages. When his master fails, or closes his works, 

“ ho loses his employment, and in a dull state of trade 
44 ho may not possibly find another.” Consequently work- 
men engaged in Co-operativo production must keep two 
can lions steadily in view. They must put by a certain 
proportion of their profits before division to ouablu the 
concern to go on while trade is slack, and they must pul 
by a certain proportion of their profits after division ts 
enable tliom to live if, after all, tlio concern should not Im 
ablo to go on. Evory workman, if ho is prudent, takes 
this latter precaution in his character as workman ; am! if 
ho becomes a capitalist as well as a workman, he must 
take tho former precaution in his character us capitalist. 
Difficult as it may be to make arrangements of tin's kind 
on a sufficiently Urge scale, Lord Derby is in tho right 
when lie says that no labour is thrown away which 
brings society any nearer to a settlement nf the most in- 
veterate of conflicts. 44 Tho industrial difllimMy is growing 
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u into continual ly larger proportions 
between the relative position of en 


. . the difference 
yer and employed 
“ tends to widen, not to diminish/* Arbitration will not 
. settle matters, because arbitration is only applicable when 
the parties to the dispute are already half way to an 
understanding. Trade-Unionism at best helps to equalize 
the resources of the combatants ; but even this fnnetion it 
can never, in Lord Derby's opinion, discharge completely. 
Not only will the employer always be able to hold ont 
longor than the employed, but “the articlo which the 
“ working-man has to sell is one which, in the very nature 

“ of things, will not keep If he cannot sell to-day’s 

“ labour at the beginning of the day, he cannot sell it 
“ at all. That portion of bis stock has perished.” 
So far it might seom that it is only the workman who 
ia concerned in promoting Co-operation, and if the matter 
were only looked at from the social side, this would bo 
true. If it is the workman who will be beaten if the 
struggle goes on, it is the workman's interest to bring it 
to an end. But there is a political side to tho question 
as well as a social one. “ Given tho condition that nearly 
M all political power is virtually in one clues, us under a 
“ system of household suffrage it is whenever tho class 
41 chooses to take it, and nearly all the surplus which men 
“ desire to possess is in the hands of anothor class, how 
4 * long will you be able to avert tin explosion ? ** Co- 
operation does not supply au answer to this inquiry, but it 
toads to ,n\odify the conditiou which suggosts it by dis- 
tributing part of the surplus wealth among the class that 
has the political power, and it is this consideration above 
all others that loads Lord Derby to advocate it “ as ono of 
“ tho most hopeful signs of our times.” ( 


THE SPOILS OF THE TURKS. 

f F^HE States which have been formod out of tho decay- 
J- ing Turkish Empiro are perhaps gradually settling 
down into their permanent condition ; and it is not sur- 
prising that in tho meantime they should bo subject to 
various forms of politioal excitement. Princo Milan of 
Servia is visiting some of tbo Continental Courts in tho 
hope that he may be recognized as King instead of Ponce, 
alter the example of his neighbour of Roumania. His 
request will probably be granted, though it oddly happens 
that he has ouco assumed the royal titlo, and afterwards 
tacitly dropped it. He and his countrymen had tho ques- 
tionable merit of beginning, at tho instigation of Russia, 
the unprovoked attack which was tho first step to the long 
meditated dismemberment of Turkey. After some trivial 
successes Prinoe Milan induced his army to salute him as 
King, but shortly afterwards his State was only rescued 
from destruction by the peremptory interference of his 
Imperial abettor and patron. At the end of the Russian 
war Servia received a small addition of territory ; but the 
prospect of further aggrandizement was destroyed by the 
Austrian occupation of Bosnia. Tho proposed titular 
change is not absolutely unmeaning. It may perhaps not 
bo agreeable to the Royal families of Europe to admit new 
claimants to their exclusive rank ; but tho kingly title 
is understood to imply complete independence. Napoleon 
created two or three kings within tlio limits of the 
old German Empire; and, after his fall, tho Eloctor of 
Hanover asserted his claim to an equal rank with his 
neighbour of Saxony and Wurtemberg. Not many years 
afterwards Belgium was added to the list, and Greece had 
the good lbrtuno to receive tho samo dignity. A petty 
kingdom seems to acquiro a kind of claim to the diminu- 
tion of tho contrast between its rank and its material im- 
portance. In ono remarkable instance, the acquisition of 
tho royal title has contributed to the gradual creation of a 
great Empire. The Elector of Brandenburg obtained the 
>consont of tho Exipcror to his assumption of the title of 
King of Prussia in the first year of the eighteenth century. 
His contemporaries wero amused by his vanity ; and oven 
so sagacious a historian as Carlyle falls into the error of 
ridiculing tho coronation of Frederick I. ; yet it was to 
•support the kingly dignity that his son, Frederick William 
I., organized tho formidable army with wliioh Frederick 
created a powerful monarchy, destined under William I. 
<iud Prinoe Bismarck to expand iuto the german Empiro. 
To compare small things with groat, a King of Servia 
may possibly find himself stronger through elevation to 
the higher rank. Prinoe Milan may perhaps also think 


that as king he will be more secure from the competition 
of the rival dynasty whioh descends from Kara Gsoaas. 

Prinoe Alexander of Bulgaria will almost certainly 
prefer a similar demand if he succeeds in his contest with 
the champions of the existing Constitution. Few English- 
men are sufficiently familiar with Bulgarian politics to 
share the confidence with whioh Mr. Gladstone is perhaps 
entitled to form the judgment on the controversy which is 
expressed in his letter to Mr. Zankoff. According to his 
opponents, Prinoe Ale^ndeb is a conspirator and a 
usurper ; and it is certainly not an argument in his 
favour that his present polioy is countenanced or sug« 
gested by Russia. On tho other hand, it is more than 
probablo that an Assembly eleoted by universal suffrage is 
utterly incompetent to exercise supreme power in such a 
country as Bulgaria. When Lord Palmerston was, after 
the overthrow of the French Republio in i35a, accused of 
disrespect to constitutional liberty, he replied that he fully 
appreciated kisborioal freedom, but that he oared nothing 
for the Constitution, which ho irreverently designated as 
“ the tomfoolery of Marrast and Tocqueville.” It is not 
improbable that the democratic institutions which were 
two or throe years ago conferred on Bulgaria by the most 
absolute despot in Europe may deserve at least as well the 
character or tomfoolery. The Prince, Recording to his 
public professions, offers his subjects the alternative of 
enlarging his powors or of losing his services. If the 
General Assembly to whioh ho appeals supports his de- 
mands, or if, in the event of failure, he resigns his uncom- 
fortable post, a provisional suspension of some of the pro- 
visions of tho Constitution will not nocessarily deserve to 
be regarded as a crime. Some of those who know the 
circumstances of tho case believe that Prince Alexander 
would prefer abdication to continued absence from civilized 
society. If tho Assembly succeeds in maintaining a purely 
democratic Government, and if the Prince consequently 
resigns, his successor will not bo an object of envy. 
According to some reports, a brother of tho King of Greece, 
of tho Princess of Wales, and of the Empress of Russia, 
will bo invited to fill the supposed vacancy. Like Coburg 
in the last generation, Copenhagen scorns likely to become 
an officina regum. 

The Greeks, who are the most fortunate of all tho 
sharers of Turkish spoilB, are, if those who speak in their 
name may be trusted, the most profoundly discontented. 
To the Powers who procured for them the peaceable pos- 
session of the rich province of Thessaly they not only re- 
fuse any expression of gratitude, but they loudly profess 
resentment and indignation. It is true that tho supposed 
feeling of disappointment is most loudly proclaimed by the 
organs of the Opposition, which may, porhaps, succeed to 
office if its denunciations of a feeble or treacherous 
Ministry are generally accepted. Whilo the settlement 
of the dispute was still uncertain Mr. Coumoundouros and 
his colleagues repeatedly declared that aoquiesoenoo iu 
the requirements of tho Great Powers would be followed 
by popular explosions, and even by the overthrow of tho 
dynasty. The army was supposed to be overflowing with 
military ardour, and the whole community with self- 
sacrificing patriotism. It was difficult to believo that a 
shrewd and calculating nation could be so foolish as to 
profor a more than doubtful war for two provinces to tho 
acquisition by diplomatic methods of one whioh is also 
the more valuable, f hero was no rcasofl to suppose that 
the Greek levies would drive the seasoned Turkish troops 
out of Thessaly; and in Epirus an invader would also 
have "had to count with the warlike inhabitants of the dis- 
puted districts. Tho only title of the Greeks to either 
Thessaly or Epirus was the unauthorized and imprudent 
award of the Conference of Berlin in an issue whioh had 
never been submitted to its decision. The blander into 
which tho English and French Governments led the other 
Powers has since been corrected by a virtual revo- 
cation of the decree. If the Turks ought to have boon 
bound by the award of Berlin, it is evident that the more 
reoent decision of the Powers must be still more 
conclusive. It is highly probable that, iu spite of the 
strong language whioh is used, the Greek Government 
and people are well contented with their extraordinary 
good fortune. They may have been misled for a time by 
the nnstatesmanlike encouragement whioh they received 
from their officious partisans in England; and they were 
justified in attaching importance to the capricious en* 
oouragement whioh they at one time received from the 
French Government ; but no intelligent Greek could oon+ 
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template with equanimity the prospect of an unequal war. 
The modern doctrine of ethnological affinity is less absurd 
in its application to Greece than in almost all the other 
cases in which it servos as' a pretext for ambitious claims. 
It is highly desirable that the Greok population in 
Thessaly should be emancipated from Turkish rule and 
annexed to its kindred in Boeotia and Attica; but the 
sympathies of race and language form at the best but an 
uncertain foundation for political arrangements. Either 
spontaneously, or perhaps in consequence of foreign in- 
trigues, the Wallachians who occupy some parts of 
Thessaly have suddenly discovered that they are wronged 
by their proposed subjection to the Greek Government. 
As they must be too insignificant in num bers for inde- 
pendence, and as they could not conveniently be annexed 
to the distant Roumanian kingdom, it is difficult to under- 
stand why they should prefer the Turks to the Greeks. 
It is not likely that the insurrection which is threatened 
on their behalf will have any result, except, perhaps, to 
accelerate the transfer of territory ; but the Greek Govern- 
ment may advantageously reflect on tho difficulties which 
it will have escaped through tho intervention of the Great 
Powers. Cavils at the terms of the Convention are im- 
prudent as well as injurious. Perhaps they will cease 
when the new province is finally occupied. 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

A GOOD deal of somewhat desultory discussion has 
lately been going on as to the distinction between 
reformatory and industrial schools. At present tho line 
of demarcation between them is not very clearly drawn, 
and, in the opinion of some of thoso who have taken part 
in the controversy, it might well bo effaced altogether. 
Upon the intentions or construction of the existing law 
we do not propose to touch ; but something may usefully 
be said upon the larger question whether there is, in the 
nature of things, any real difference botwoon tho two in- 
stitutions and between the classes of children for whom 
they are respectively fitted. 

If society were what it ought to be thero would bo 
no place for industrial schools. Children not convicted 
of crime would be under the care and control of their 
parents until they passed under the care and control of an 
employer, or became their own masters. The law would 
in no way concern itsolf with them. There would bo no 
need to consider how they were to bo disposed of until the 
actual plunge into crime had been taken. Then it would 
be essential to devise somo method of punishment which 
should bo reformatory as well as deterrent. It is well, of 
course, that both elements should enter into all punish- 
ments ; but in dealing with children the reformatory ele- 
ment ought to have far greater prominence given to it 
than in the case of adult offenders. Thero is far more 
chance that reformation will be effected; and, with life 
before them, it is proportionately important that it 
should be effected. Consequently offences which would 
be properly punished in an adult by a short term of 
imprisonment are properly punished in children by a long 
ternt of confinement in a reformatory. Indeed, it is of 
no tiso to send them there except for long periods. A 
short imprisonment may be deterrent provided that it is 
aiade unpleasant enough; but when a child has to be 
weaned from evil ways and bad associates, the enforced 
severance from them must bo long as well as complete. 
Unfortunately, society is not at. present, or soon likely to be, 
in that millennial state in which every man who is not a 
criminal is able and willing to do his duty by his chil. 
dren. There are parents who are too careless of their 
children’s good to exert any control over them; thero 
are parents who, with the best intentions, seem to find 
their children hopelessly unruly. When the ohild ought 
to be at school or at work, ho is wandering in the 
streets, with an evident desire to have a hand in any 
mischief that is going on. He is not, as his father 
occasionally informs a policeman or a Bchool visitor, 
a bad boy — that is to say, he has done nothing, and 
very possibly does, not wish to do anything, that can 
properly be oalled criminal. But it is very clear that he 
is on the high road to becoming a very bud boy indeed ; 
that a year or two more of negleot at home and evil com- 
munications abroad will almost certainly bring him into 
oonfliot with the law; and that, once made acquainted 
with a prison, it is exceedingly liken 1 that he will find hip | 


way thither again. What is to bo done in such a case 
as this f To leave things to take their course is need- 
lessly to increase the amount of crime that there is 
in the world. To send . the boy • to a reformatory 
is to destroy the sense which up to this time 
he has retained of being suporior to suoh of his 
companions as have fallen into actual crime. An 
industrial school exactly meets the need. Tho boy has 
as good a chance of turning out well if ho is Bent to one as 
he would have had at home under a stricter father, or with 
a more manageable disposition. He does not go there to 
be punished, but to bo brought under proper training. It 
will be no disgrace to him in after life that he haB been 
brought np at an industrial school, any more than it is a 
disgrace to a high-spirited girl that she has been brought 
up at a boarding-school because she was too much for her 
governess. The fact only testifies to an amount of daring 
and independence which, if turned to good account, may 
bo of real service to their possessor. All that is neooBsary 
to industrial schools taking this rank in popular estimation 
is that they shall have no Bhadow of connoxion with reforma- 
tory schools. It must be clearly understood that oaoh school 
has its own specific character and placo in the world ; that 
they are meant for different classes of children ; and that, 
though the inmate of an industrial school may by mis- 
conduct qualify himself for a reformatory school, the 
inmato of a reformatory school can never pass into an 
industrial school. More than tins, it must be understood 
that a conviction for any crime, however small, operates as 
an absolute barrier against admission into an industrial 
school, and that no boy who has not boon convicted of crime 
can ever bo sent to a reformatory school. Tho two in- 
stitutions cannot bo made to do one another’s work with- 
out becoming incapable of doing their own. If a boy who 
ought to bo at a reformatory school is sent to an indus- 
trial school, he will almost certainly oorrupt the boys ho 
finds thero. If a boy who ought to be at an industrial 
school is scut to a reformatory school, ho will almost cer- 
tainly be corrupted by tho boys ho finds therb. 

Of conrso thoro is a very real danger in all this. If un- 
ruly boys are sent as a matter of course to industrial 
schools, what is to prevent parents who wish to bo re- 
lieved of tho burden of their children from taking pains 
to rnako them unruly ? The parent who does not do his 
duty by his ohild will bo distinctly better off than the 
parent who does do his duty by him. The one will have 
his children brought up at the expense of the community, 
whilo the other will have to bring them np at his own 
expense. Bat real and great as this danger is, it admits 
of being entirely avertod. In the first placo it must bo 
remembered that men and women who aro very bad 
parents in a moral sense may bo, and often aro, very good 
parents in an emotional sense. They may not be able to 
control their children, but they are just as fond of thorn 
as though they were tho best disciplinarians in the world. 
The last thing that a father or mother of this typo 
will wish for is to be separated from their children 
for some years. They would rather that they played 
about in the streets all day, and came home at night when 
tho working hours aro over and the parent is able to onjoy 
his children’s company. This is tho consideration that 
makes tho plan of day industrial schools so mischievous. A 
day industrial school takes away tho child during the hours 
when the most affectionate parent is glad to have him 
away, and returns him for tho hours when oven an ordi- 
narily affectionate parent is glad to have him at home. 
Industrial boarding-schools are freo from this objection. 
Whon a child goes to one he leaves home altogether. In 
tho second place, a parent whose child is placed in an in- 
dustrial school loses tho value of his labour. There aro no 
weekly wages to be brought homo. If tho child is able 
to earn any money, it goes to the funds of the school of 
which ho is an inmato. To a poor family this is sometimes 
a serious consideration. The withdrawal of one month is 
nothing like a compensation for tho withdrawal of one pair 
of hands. In the third place, in any well-ordered system 
of industrial schools the parent will be made to contributo 
towards tho maintenance of his child. As is very well 
pointed out by Mr. Watson, the Honorary Secretary to tho 
Industrial Schools’ frigate Havannali , in a letter in the 
Standard of Thursday, the Industrial School, though it is 
not meant to punish the ohild, is meant to punish tho 
parent. Ho is iu fault because he has not brought up his 
child properly, and when this neglect of his bocomes 
patent, and is obviously bringing the child to ruin and 
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preparing him to be an injury to the State, the State 
step® it and punishes tho parent by taking the child 
' away without taking away the burden of support- 
ing him. Thus there are three considerations always 

* at Work to induce a parent to bring up his 

* children properly. If he fails to do so he will be 
separated from them when otherwise he would have them 
^fth him; ho will lose their wages, when otherwise he 
wonld have the benefit of them ; and, in addition to this, 
he will be obliged to give hard money for their support. 
A properly organized system of industrial schools does 
not tempt parents to neglect their children; it rather 
makes it their interest to take care of them. It appeals 
Alike to their affections anil their pockets by holding out 
to them the unpleasant prospect of having both hurt. 


RUSSIA. 

O F all tho countrios that play a leading part in human 
affairs, Russia is,* after China, that of which foreigners 
know least. It is only in the broadest and moBt general 
way that we can speak of anything Russian, and we can 
never be sure that such information as it is possible to 
obtain about Russia is not exaggerated or falso or irrele- 
vant. All that can bo done is to seize on passing indica- 
tions of what we may suppose is happening or is likely to 
happen in Russia, and to take them for what they may be 
worth. In Russia the Czar is everything, and the Czar 
must have some sort of domestic policy, and some sort of 
foreign policy. To learn a little as to how the Czar per- 
sonally ib living, enjoying himself or suffering, and to 
catch a faint clue to his domestic and foreign policy, is the 
most that can bo aimed at. Unless the accounts that roach 
England are mere fiction, the Czar is at this moment 
leading, perhaps, the most wretched life that any human 
being is called on to endure. He is a prisoner at Gatchina, 
and a most unhappy prisoner. Np ono is allowed to go 
near him except after tho most elaborate precautions 
have been taken. Every person, however well known, 
is watched, inspected, and searchod ; Cossack sentinels 
with drawn swords tramp np and down, and aro 
stationed at the doors of the bedrooms of the Imperial 
family. The poor little heir to the throne is hot 
allowed to take his usual exorcise; ho cannot ride in 
the park adjoining his fathor's house ; and, in short, tho 
wholo of the Imperial family lead very much the same 
life as was led by Louis XVI. and his family after they 
became tho prisoners of the Jacobins. And yet, in spite 
of all precautions, the audacity of tho enemies of the Czar 
nover flags, and their pertinacity is never relaxed. It is 
said that at the station of Gatchina itself a mass of 
dynamite has boon discovered, which was connected with 
tho electric system of tho telegraph office. Tho telegraph 
officials 'have been arrested, and have been added to 
the long list of officials in the cIobo neighbourhood of 
or in familiar contact with the Czar who have been 
reasonably or unreasonably suspected. Officers of the 
navy and officers of tho army have been discovered to 
bo connected with revolutionary plots, and the ^chemcs 
of minor villains are always coming to tho surface, 
and reveal something like a mania for harassing, if 
not killing, the Czar. The members of tho Central 
Revolutionary Committee, whoever they may be, have 
been good enough to iutimato, through one of thoso 
indirect channels which they seem always easily to com- 
mand, that they have not given orders for tho death of 
tho Czar. They are willing to give him a fair amount of 
tiino in which he may show whether he is worthy to reign 
or not. But they have not tho power, and perhaps not the 
wish, to keep back Icsb responsible and more ardent conspi- 
rators. Tho police, who are now iuspired by an activity 
unknown in tho time of the late Czar, are continually coming 
upon batches of persons, most of whom are women or 
.mere lads, engaged in the most dreadful designs on tho 
safety of the Czap. The discoveries of a police stirred 
to unwonted activity at a time of feverish excitement are 
always, to be received with distrust. As a rnle, it may bo 
said thtfe the police under a despotism invent quite as 
many plotB as they discover. Bat it is impossible to set 
down all the discoveries of the Russian police as ima- 
ginary. It cannot be for nothing that tne Czar shuts 
himself np at Gatchina like a huntod animal in his lair. 
No ono wonld lead the miserable life led by the most 


gowerful of sovereigns unless he were absolutely obliged to 

ApArtfrom his prison life, the Czar is as much* Gear 
as any Czar ever was. He can count as folly as any of bis 
predecessors on the army, the clergjr, and the peasants, 
and his domestic policy seems to oonsist in asserting him- 
self as Czar. He has thrown himself into the arms of 
those who represent old as opposed to new Russia. 
Ionatief replaces Mblikoff, and General Miliutik has been 
relieved from bis post as chief organizer of the army. The 
press is silenced, bat an exception is made in favour of 
the organs of what is known as the extreme Moscow party. 
The Czar is onoe more a Moscovite Czar. He throws 
himself on the support of those on whose loyalty he* Can 
most confidently reckon. There is not the remotest 
chanoe of a real revolution in Russia, and the Czar, with 
the mass of his people, is pitted against his personal 
enemies. They ore his enemies not because they hate him, 
but because they wish for changes more or less radioal in 
the Government of Russia. When ho came to the throne 
tho Czar had his ohoico either of trying to crash tho revo* 
lationists, or of disarming them by making changes that 
would win him temporary popularity. At first ho seemed 
to lean towards the latter oourse ; but ho soon changed his 
mind, and determined that he would fight tho revolution- 
ists, and not yield to them. It is very difficult for English- 
men, with all their prepossessions in favour of liberty, to 
say that ho was wrong. Concessions made by a sovereign 
are very wiso when they are concessions made to tho 
nation over which ho rules, and when the changes he 
accepts ate desired by a nation that is lit for them. 'No 
one has made more concessions and accepted greater 
changes than the Emperor of Austria ; and the result has 
boon that ho is in every way more powerful and exorcises 
a far deeper influence than when he first wore his crown. 
But his oonceBsions were to the Hungarian nation, to tho 
Polish nation, to tho German laity, to a strong and rich 
middle class, to army reformers who were only bent on 
making the Austrian army the best that could be got. In 
Russia there was nothing asked for by tho revolutionists 
which was also asked for by tho nation, and for which it 
was fitted. Nothing would have satisfied his enemies, 
who had only one idea — that they wonld toll him 
what to do, and would kill him if he did not 
do it. Some changes were, indeed, asked for by tho 
nation, and with demands that were justifiable the 
Czar has done his best to fall in. The peasants wore 
suffering partly from bad seasons and partly from their 1 
own improvidence, and the Czar has partially mitigated 
tho prevailing distress by taking on the State a greater 
burden than properly fell on it. There was a general dis- 
satisfaction felt with the prevailing corruption of officials ; 
and the Czar has announced that he will set his face 
against corruption, and will dismiss without stint 
and without pity officials whoso hands aro not pure. 
There is not much in this. All new brooms sweep clean, 
and the tide of corruption is not to be stemmed by 
tho spasmodic interference of Czars who may happen 
to be seized with a fit of virtue. It needs the 
perseverance of years to purify a corrupt administration. 
But tho Czar can only make a beginning whether he 
perseveres in efforts or not, and this beginning he has 
made. Corrupt officials will probably not be much 
frightened by hearing that the Czar is going to introduce 
a reign of purity. No sovereign wishes his officials to 
be corrupt, and all sovereigns from time to time denounce 
corruption. But the Czar wishes to mark at tho outset 
the general character of his rale, and it is at any rate some 
encouragement to the sound portion of Russian society 
that the Czar should take an early opportunity of letting 
it bo known that he is as much opposed to corruption as 
anyone can be. 

That the foreign policy of the Czar should be pacific is 
not a matter of probability, but of necessity. A man who 
is shut up as a prisoner by revolutionists and assassins is 
not likely to be inclined to war or to adventure. Some- 
times, no doubt, sovereigns attempt to allay popular 
disoontont or to divert popular attention by embarking 
on war. But the Czar knows that his father, tried this 
hazardous experiment and that . it was a total failure. 
Far from stopping revolution, it was the Turkish war 
• that brought Russian revolution to a head. It excited 
the people, impoverished them, and stimulated compari- 
sons between the despotism which Russians folfc at 
heme and the liberties they won for outsiders! The 
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Oiab teems convinced that not only will war do him 
no good, and that Russia oannot afford a war, bnt that 
Russia oannot even afford an army fit to make war. He 
wee that he has no choice except between national bank, 
mptoy and a diminution of the extravagant amount spent 
on the army. On paper Russia has, or ought soon to have, 
an army of two millions of men ; bnt Russia* cannot pos. 
sibly pay for an army of two millions strong. One of the 
elements of all calculations as to the future of .Europe 
which most deserves to be kept in view is that Franco is 
the only nation which can really afford to keep up the 
huge army which it is the fashion of modern European 
nations to create. Italy notoriously wants to have an 
army out of proportion to its resources, and Ministry 
after Ministry falls because foolish Italians want to have 
more soldiers than they can support. Russia has now 
gone a step further, and owns that it must reduce its 
army, because it cannot meet the expense which the 
army entails. It managed to get through a costly war 
without that breakdown of its finances which there seemed 
g°od reason to expect. Bnt it is now paying for this war, 


inly pay for it by weakening its great instru- 
r. The same reasons, too, which inspire tho 


and it oan 01 
mentof war, 

Czab with a distaste for war also inspire him with a distaste 
for adventure. The deputies of tho Tekke Turkomans 
have just been received in great stato at St. Peters- 
burg, and have vowed allegiance to tho Czar. Even 
a representative from the Turkomans of Merv was 
present, although it is not clear for whom or by whose 
authority ho spoke. But the submission of the Turkomans 
is the work of General Skobeleff, and he himself is in 
deep disgrace. The conquering hero was informed by the 
Czar that there was nothing the Czar hated so much as 
ontorprises which embroil him with foreign Powers and 
excite the nation without doing it any gdod. There is no 
reason to doubt that the Czar spoke what were his real 
feelings at the moment. As ho had to reap the. fruits of 
his general’s victories, he could not avoid receiving with 
grace those.who came to St. Petersburg to tender their 
submission, but he might at the same time honestly dis- 
approve of tho policy which had won this submission 
at a cost far heavier than it was worth. This feeling 
may some day pass away. If ho wins in his groat fight 
with the revolutionists, if Russia begins to breathe again, 
and something like pcaco and order is restored, he may 
come to look with greater favour on enterprises which aro 
very much in harmony with the traditions and aspirations 
of his people. But the time has not yet come for such a 
change of feeling in the Czar ; and it may be safely said 
that, if Russia waits ibr a great war until she can afford 
ono, years must elapse before a nation, the mniusprings 
of whoso riches havo boon so seriously weakened, can 
treat itself to tho most expensive of all luxuries. 


THE SENATE AND THE SCRUTINY. 


tic alar measure under debate. 

Chamber which is only six years old, und is as yet wholly 
destitute of traditional authority, to bo careful not to 
provoke an unequal conflict. By rejecting the Scrutin tie 
title after its adoption by the Chamber of Deputies, the 
Senate has tempted destruction just when circumstances 
were in an unusual degree making in its favour. It may 
not say much for tho strength or independence of the 
Senate that M. Gamuetta’s reference to it at Cahors has 
been everywhere accoptod as immensely increasing 
its chance of living. But it is better to bo weak and 
protected than to bo weak and solitary, and those appear 
to be the alternatives between which tho Senate has made 
its choice. M. Gamuetta was anxious that the Bill 
establishing the Scrutin de lute should, be passed beforo 
tho elections, and the opportunity of rosisting him to any 
useful purpose was gone when the Bill was accepted by 
tho Chamber of Deputies. Whether it would have been 
wise to have made use of that opportunity is a point upon 
which much might be said, but there is not a single 
Ejorions argument to be alleged in favour of the course re- 
commended by M. Waddington. The Senato oannot suppose 
that it represents a majority in the country — indeed thoro 
is nothing to show that it ovon represents a strong minority. 


Outside the Legislature and the Elys^e nobody weems t# 
care under which Scrutin the elections take piaop. The 
question has excited no enthnsiasm in the constituencies, 
for the very simple ifeason that a small constituency is 
hardly over anxious to be merged in a larger one. When 
soveral arrondiBsements, now returning a single member 
each, are grouped together in a department returning a% 
many members as there are arrondissements, there will 
necessarily be a large Iosb of individual importance. The 
politicians who havo been important in an arrondiBsemeDt 
aro not so conceited as to suppose that they will be 
equally important in a department. But nothing has 
happened to show that this natural dislike to absorption 
in a larger body has made the constituencies active 
partisans of tho Scrutin d' arrondmement. Voting 

by departments is, on tho whole, a Republican cry, and 
it has been recently made the ospecial cry of M. Gamiietta. 
France is not a country in which a popular leader is 
deserted because his followers do not agree with him upon 
points of constitutional detail. The rank and file of tho 
popular party are at least well drilled. Tboy know how 
to take orders and how to carry them out. Nor will the 
conditions of the controversy be in any sense tho same 
now that tho Scrutin de lute has been rejected by tho 
Senate. What in tho Chamber of Deputies was a struggle 
between two methods of voting has now become a struggle 
between the two Chambers. More than this, it has be- 
come a struggle between tho Joss popular of the two 
Chambers and a great popular leader. Oil tho one side there 
is tho Senate — not in very good odour with Republicans 
generally, regarded by some as reactionary and ob- 
structive, by others as unsuited to Republican ideas, 
with nothing botweon it and extinction except a 
revision of the Constitution, the machinery for which 
is all prepared. On the other side is M. Gambetta, the 
real depository of power in the present, the formal deposi- 
tory ol power in tho future, tho man whose rise has been 
acccptod hr inevitablo alike by tho reactionary party and 
by the Republican, with tho Chamber of Deputies and tho 
constituencies at his back, and himself pledged to the 
assurance that without tho Scrutin dc lisle any stable Go- 
vernment is impossible. If this is not an uuequal conflict, 
there has never boon an unequal conflict yet. 

And for what end has tho Senate en’gaged in it ? To 
vindicate ilg authority as a co-ordinato branch of the 
Legislature. That is one answer. To prevent M. Gam- 
beita from being tho object of a plebiscite. That is tho other 
answer. , It is difficult to say which of tho two is the loss 
conclusive. The Senate, like all Second Chambers, exists 
not to vindicate its own authority, but to defend the 
principles of political and social order in the event of 
their being assailed by the popular Chamber. When 
any ono of thoso principles is really at stake, a 
Second Chamber hair no business to think of con- 
I sequences. It it surrenders tho point in dispute, it 
I surrenders that which it was expressly created to defend. 

Nothing, therefore, can bo gained by avoiding a conflict. 

| A Second Chamber which is too weak or too timid to do 
the particular work which it is designed to do may as 
Hut when no such principle is at stake, a 

It 


E VEN a Second Chamber which is as old as represen- 
tative government has sometimes to play a part more 

in’, accordance with a prudent calculation of its powers I well not exist Ub BWH 

than with its ostimato of what is boat as rogards tho par- (Second Chamber is bound to think of consequences. 
ticnmr m«iifinrA Tinrlnr Much more ought a Second has no right to engage in a warfare which may possibly inoa- 

h old imd ic ou -rrof ^ pacitate ic from hcicalfer fulfilling its own proper function 

under the most favourable conditions and to the best pos. 


siblo advantage. There is no principle of political or social 
order involved in tho present controversy. It relates only 
to a question of machinery — an important question, if you 
like, but still a question of machinery, and nothing more. 
If the Somite could have rejected the Scrutin dc Infts 
without incurring any risk, tho cuso would havo been dif- 
ferent. It might then havo been guided entirely bv an 
abstract preference for small constituencies over largo. But 
it even a slight risk had to bo incurred in order to indulge 
this preference, it was the duty of the Senate to moi-inv 
its desire to slap M. Gamuetta in the face, and to think of 
the larger interests committed to its charge. In the 
present instance the risk iucurrod is of the most serimu 
kind. The approaching elections will take place under a 
Scrutin imposed upon the country by tho will of one 
branch of tho Legislature, and that not tho braueli to 
which tho Scrutin in question has refcrenco. Tho Jess 
popular of tho two Chambers^-tho Chamber which is re- 
turned by indirect election, and which itself fills up a 
fourth of its own vacancies — has dictated to the country 
how tho electors who return the more popular Chamber — 
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the Chamlwr which springB directly from universal 
suffrage, and undergoes entire renewal at each general 
election — shall be distributed. That is a far more 
exciting question than the comparative methods of 
the Scrutin do liste and tho Scrutin d'arrondissement. 

# If the Ohamber of Deputies had rejected M. Baudoux’s 
Bill, it is probable that even M. Gambetta would 
have found it impossible to evoke any popular ex- 
citement. But when it is tho Senate that has rejected it, 
he has very different cards in his hand. He will be ahlo 
to accuse the Senate of thrusting itself between the con- 
stituencies and their representatives ; of going out of its 
way to determine a point which, though it may technically 
come within its province, ought really to be decided by ] 
the Chamber of Deputies alono ; of attacking universal 
suffrage in the porsons of the majority directly roturnod 
by universal suffrage. In this campaign M. Gambetta 
will be able to combine forces which have lately seemed 
to be separated beyond the possibility of ro-union. lie 
will have the support of the Republican party generally 
on the ground that the Senate has shown an entire ig- 
norance of its trne position under tho Constitution. He 
will have the support of the Extreme Loft on the ground 
that the Senate is a mischievous appendage to tho Con- 
stitution which cannot too soon be got rid of. 

Tho probable result will be that M. Gambetta will bo 
laced in power just as effectually ns though tho Senate 
ad voted tho Scrutin de linte. Tho difference will bo that 
he will be placed there as the enemy of the Senate, not as 
its friend, and after a straggle which will havo the aboli- 
tion of a Second Chamber as tho declared aim of a part, at 
all events, of those who take part in it. It will not bo 
possible for M. Gambetta to refuse the help of this last 
section of Republicans, even if he desires to do so. Nor is 
it oven certain that he will desire to do so. M. Gambetta 
is not without his share of imperiousness, and though he 
was well disposed towards tho Souato a fortnight ago, he 
£hay not remain well disposed now that by an unex- 
pectedly large majority it has bidden him dofiance. 
important as M. Gambetta has chosen to make the 
ticrutin de liste , it is mainly important because ho 
has made it so. The Senate has acted as though the 
reverse of this were the truth, as though, if no more were 
heard of the Scrutin de liste , no more would bo heard of 
1 M. Gambetta. If this is tho genuine conviction of the 
majority which rejected M. Batipoux’s Bill, it does not say 
much for the accuracy of their political vision. If it is 
not their genuine conviction — if, that is, they havo voted 
with a just appreciation of M. Gambetta’s strength — it 
does not say much for tho soundness of tlioir political 
judgment. The recognition of M. Gambetta as the 
destined ruler of Prance is a strange reason for provoking 
a quarrel with him on the eve of^ his taking possession of 
supreme power. It may bo heroic not to worship tho 
rising sun, but there is but little practical wisdom in try- 
ing to keep it below the horizon. 


A SQUIRE’S NOTE-BOOK IN TIIE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. * 

A DVANCED politicians of the present day, bent upon reducing 
owners of property into rent-chargers and on cutting up fine 
estates into small pieces, may possibly not care to know how land 
was farmed or leased some two centuries back. What to them 
ore old-fashioned fines and abatements tempore Caroli Sccundt, or 
why should they trouble themselves about the price of wool 
and hark, stewards’ charges, manorial rights, parochial charities, 
and all the other stupid details which bound tenants and 
landlords together about the time of the Exclusion Bill? It 
is sufficient for such persons that land in England is held by 
tenures wholly different from those in force in most Conti- 
nental nations and iu our Indian dependency; and that tho 
aat vestiges of “ feudalism ” are doomed to disappear. But 
to those who like to know how properties Jjrew, devolved, and 
were managed by our ancestors, nothing is more attractive 
than the discovery of some ancient record, in the family 
chest or lumber-room, which, by an incredible piece of good 
fortune, has survived tho inroads of housemaids and rats. One 
of these Antique treasures ‘has just fallen into our hauds, and 
for practical men it is quite worth a barrel of flint and stone 
instruments adapted to tho use of beings something between 
Bushmen and Yahoos. This raid record consists of about ninety 
pages of stiff paper loosely stitched together by thongs of leather 
and covered with a thicker material now embrowned by age and 
dust. It is not exactly a diary, for chronological order is defied. 
Neither is it a mere book of accounts, made up of pounds and 
* shillings and little else that can appeal to human sympathies. 
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The owner appears to have used it for the purpose of entering all 
the details of the receipts And expenditure of his not inconsiderable 
estates, and he was further in the habit of recording in it, just as 
they happened, the events which diversified Ida life in country 
and in town; the visits of friends and relations, marriages, 
births, and deaths, the time and money spent on journeys to 
London, the'sale of stock of various kinds, a lawsuit with a neigh- 
bour, an unreasonable claim of the Dean and Chapter, remedies 
against paralysis and apoplexy, a certain cure for the cramp, and 
the stipend of the village schoolmaster. Such are the staple 
entries of a manuscript which would hftve delighted Jonathan 
Oldbuck, and might furnish a novelist with a chapter In a tale 
about Roundheads and Cavaliers. We may premise that the 
writer of the diary — for such we must call it-— was Sir John 
Brownlow, of Belton, Lincolnshire, and that his estates passsd by 
marriage into the family of Sir John Oust, Speaker of the House 
of Commons in the first ten years of George III. They are now 
held by his direct descendant. The handwriting of the diary is 
strong, clear, and legible. There is no recourse to perplexing 
ciphers j no asterisks or blanks to create unappeasable longings and 
stimulate prurient curiosity ; and not a remark that need cause any 
one a pang or a blush. The writer occasionally interpolates a 
sentence or two in French, possibly with the object of airing his 
knowledge of that language, for it is sufficiently dear that there 
was nothing to be hiddon. “ Nous partismeB de Londres ” ; “ Je 
vins A Kingston ” ; “ une charrette de paille k vendre M ; “ des arbres 
se doivent abattre,” these and other scraps of the French language 
might surely have been transcribed into the plainest English with- 
out any one being the better or the worse. And now to pick out 
a few of the items which the writer jotted down, wo will under- 
take to say, without the faintest idea that they would ever form 
the groundwork of a short essay in the nineteenth century. 

Wo should state that in tho reign of Elizabeth there was a 
certain Prothouotary of the Court of Common Pleas, who acquired 
au estate in Lincolnshire that hod belonged to the monastery of 
the Blessed Mary of York. This property had been sold by 
Henry VIII. to a family, in whose possession it remained for forty- 
five years, after which, eventually, it passed to Richard Brownlow, 
the aforesaid Prothonotary. lie had two sons, William and John, 
created Baronets by Charles I. in 1641 . The writer of our memoir. 
Sir John Brownlow, was bom in 1594, married Alice Pultuney of 
Misterton in Leicestershire in 1621, and died sinenrde in 1679. His 
estates then went to his grandnephew, also Sir Jonn Brownlow. He 
possessed a house at Isloworth, twelve miles from London ; a man- 
sion in Drury Lone ; and estates in Lincolnshire near Grantham, 
rather more than one hundred miles from London. The journey from 
London to his country houso seems always to have taken three or 
four days. We proaume tho family horses were employed, and 
ono page shows that they came to ‘London in April, returned to 
Lincolnshire in J uly, came again to London at the end of that 
month, and went down in August to remain for the autumn and 
winter. If a memorandum-book of this kind presumably givos 
any indication of character, we should say that Sir John must 
have been a person ' of excellent business habits ; careful in the 
discharge of his duties and scrupulous in tho administration of his 
estates ; hospitablo to frionds and generous to the poor ; a good 
Churchman and a staunch Royalist; in short, just one of those 
Ancient sauires who, with a little extra touch of colour, might 
figure well in the foreground of the now abandoned historical 
novel. 

Three different stewards, Cardiff, Batchelor, and Richard 
Fullalow, appear to havo collected and accounted for rents, and 
occasionally other large sums passed through the hands of one 
John Smith. If the rents for those times were considerable, so, 
on the other hand, were the outgoings. Out of 3,933/. more than 
850/. were disbursed ; out of 566/. nothing remained but one guinea; 
and out of 444 L only 11 /. 13s. id. But to some of these balance- 
sheets are appended careful notes which show that divers other 
items had still to be accounted for or recovered. Poles of wood 
or Maypoles had been sold for several pounds; one hundred 
wethers fetched more than a pound a-piece; oats and barley 
brought in more than 30/. ; one Mr. Greenherrie was to pay 70 /. 
at May Day ; wood, old and new, realized a good price; and there 
are constant entries showing that Sir John wab quite alive to the 
necessity of being just to himself as well as generous to others. 
Peter Inckler owed a fine and was to sell a hone ; Wetherall 
and Battie owed five guineas by bond, which another entry shows 
them, to have paid. W. Olay might have half the roots 
in his little ground, and Sir John would stand half the cost of 
digging it ; Will Buckbeme was to refund out-rents paid for him 
at London ; if Thomas Garland wanted to “ plow more, then he 
muss pay for it.” Mr. Dove might for five shillings have a tree 
which had been blown down in the ash close ; and there is an 
ominous query whether, if worthy Batchelor liad formerly got 
140/. from Cardiff, he was not bound by his own admission to pay 
60/. out of it to one Aberley. 

Tho prices of skilled and unskilled labour and of articles and 
stock are noteworthy. The doctor’s fee for attendance on “ my 
1 wyfe ” was ten shillings ; when Cardiff fell ill, Batohelor felled an 
acre for him, and might, we should think, have “ stubbed Thgrnaby 
Waste.” In one bag of 100/., 9s. 2d. were wanting ; hut Cardiff, 
we are happy to state, made good the deficiency. Jack Style was 
a long time paying his debt. Smeton might be permitted to 
have the grass mowed off the bowling-green, for so we interpret 
the herbe aujeu de boule. A beast that died of the “ garni” about 
the 6th of September sold for nearly 3/. ; a pair of gloves coat 
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3#, M| and a ribbon is. 6 d. ' Kerbie cow pasture was to be dis- 
posed of at Lady Da y, and the thorns were to be grubbed up. 
Timothy Dove Cad a second presentation to two parts of the 
rectory at fiippengale. In a lease of eleven years tbe tenant had 
permission to plough for eight years, but not for the last three, 
nos. a year was the honorarium attached to the duty of reading 
pravers twice every week to the poor at the almshouses ; 
and various contributions, including one from Sir John himself, 
made op tho schoolmaster's stipend of 17 1 . a year. We remark 
that while Sir John Wray, llichord Nelthorpe, gent ., Sir P. 
Tlrwhit, H. Luddington, and others, contributed sums to the above 
end, of from 12s. to 2/. io*.. Corpus Ohristi College only gave 
is. 3 d. to the above village dominie. 

In the jottings of a Lincolnshire magnate we expected to find 
some allusion to field sports, but in this we have been rather dis- 
appointed. There is mention of gorso and cover, and the extent 
of the West Fenn country is put down as 19,000 acres, and it 
probably continued to bo tbe “ haunt of coot and hern ” up to 
the beginning of the present century. But we hear nothing of 
decoys and mallards, springes and woodcocks. One tenant is, 
however, bound by tho terms ol‘ his lease, to maintain “ the 
warren end to leave one hundred cupple of rabbits, 1 “ and in some 
exchange of property with the Earl of Lindsay, a doubt is ex- 
pressed whether free warren in Scottlothorpo had or had not 
been included. This reminds us of Dr. Johnson and Bennet 


Langton, of whom the Doctor declared that he was one of tho 
oldest families in England : — “ Langton, Sir, has a grant 
of free warren from Henry II.; and Cardinal Stephen Langton, 
in King John's reign, was of this family.” 

The following entries afford some clue to the value of landed pro- 
perty. 5,500/. represented eighteen years’ purchase ; 19,000;. was 
■given for 9 76/. per annum, but in all probability the outgoings 
were considerable, seeing that in another account of Sir J ohn’s 
own estate, 1,724 1 . were disbursed out of 2,376/. received. If any 
doubt could ever have arisen as to tho politics of the author, it 
would at once be solved by the loan made to tbe King two years 
after the Restoration. Charles wanted 500 /. within fourteen days, 
and it was raised and paid by the writor in one-seventh of that 
time. Indeed, there was always a large Btoro of coin placed in 
bags and deposited in the family chests at iBloworth or in Lincoln- 
shire. Coin of the Protector’s time to the amount of two or throe 
bundled pounds had been left in the iron chest, and there seems 
to have been no attempt at turning a penny or gotting any inte- 
rest, except in one or two ways. The gold and silver lay idle in 
bags, and was only drawn on for the necessities of nephews, for 
marriage portions, for loans on mortgages, and for tho purchaso of 
more land. Macaulay, vol. iv. p. 319, writing of 1692, says that 
to many busy men, after the years expenses of housekeeping bad 
been defrayed out of the year’s income, a surplus remained ; and 
that a lawyer or merchant who had saved thousands was often 
embarrassed about investing them. The father of Pope the poet 
carried to a retreat in tho country, tho historian goes on to say, a 
strong box containing nearly twenty thousand pounds. This is 
exactly what Sir John repeatedly did in the memoir before us, 
and once he expressly tolls us that at the time of the Great Eire of 
London he removed sixty-six bogs of coin to his residence at Isle- 
worth for safety. 

In his dealings with hiB nearest relatives Sir John kept a strict 
account, in which we do not perceivo any traces of pemmousness or 
unkindness. Every now and then he gave bis beBt diamond ring 
and his great jewels to his wife. Then he took them back and 
then he gave them up again. To bis nephew Hherard he mudo 
repeated loans, sometimes as much as 500/. at a time. To 11 young 
lady his great-niece, he gave a marriage portion of 3,000 /. lie 
put the children of twelve poor folks to school at a cost of half a 
crown a quarter for each child. lie allowed R. Johnson to keep 
a home in his woods ; he founded &lmBhouseB ; ho mode presents 
to high and low ; on one occasion his liberality took tho form of 
silver candlesticks and snuffers; on another ho gave tankards ; and 
then, again, be paid the rent of a house for hiB “ Oosen Smith ” for 
life. 


Antiquarians may regret to learn that men had made oatmeal 
at Grantham “ whore Bacon dwelt ” ; but the house believed to bo 
a horse-mill, had disappeared at the time of this memoir and a 
stable had also gone with it. Tho following items of legal ex- 
penses are shown in a trial in the Court of Common Pleas, the 
result of which is not very clear. The cause of action was a claim 
for “ tith of hay and come ” growing in a certain parish, and it 
was brought under the statute of Edward VI. ^ One-and-twenty 
jurors appeared and received five pounds each, besides their dinners. 
Berjeant Maynard — no doubt the same who told William III. that, 
if it had not been for His Majesty, he would have survived the 
law as well as the lawyers — had for his fee at tho trial “ 6 
ginnies,” and “at other ’tymes, thvee ginnies.” But Serjeants 
Baldwin, Turner, and Browne also had their 3 and 4 ginnic* , and 
other fees, at odd times ; and there were fees in Court of 4/. 10s., the 
charges of witnesses, and the bill of “ Mr. Grange who solicited,” 
whicn amounted to eight pounds all but sixpence. There is, too, 
a memo which we interpret to moan that, of the twenty-one jury- 
men, the nine who were not wanted and were not sworn need not 
have had aa much as the twelve good and true men who sat on tho 
trial ; 3/. a-piece might have served the former. In this sentiment 
the reader will no doubt concur. Shortly .before this event 
the Bub-Dean of Lincoln claimed to be patron of the church 
at Snarlord with tithes, great and small, and also of a vicarage, 
and Sir John was called on to restore tho rights of the 


church, the Sub-Dean undertaking to keep up the vicarage end to 
provide a minister for the service. To this the prudent Sir John 
was disposed to make answer that, "if anything be due more man 
is payd, it is from the tenants, and not from me, and that there 
was a mod ax dedmandi by prescription.” We do not moke out tho 
result of the claim, but there seems to have been an offer of a com- 
promise, tbe Sub- Dean paying a portion and the Lord of thb Manor 
the rest. Against this demand the diary appears to have contem* 
plated some counter-claim for a sum that had been constantly paid 
before the civil wars ; but as the ohurch lands had been sold and 
dispersed, 11 1 know not of whom to demand, and know not howto 
recover it.” The issue of another claim by a certain parson is, 
however, not at all doubtful. It was for twenty-nine acres of 
glebe lying dispersed in the parish by an ancient servico of ono 
parson Buckberrie, in 1577. The last incumbent had, however, 
claimed nothing and when his successor filed a bill in Chancery 
against Sir John, a freeholder, and one other person, a good 
answer was put *in, the parson was ousted, and the suit 
ceased. To turn from these clerical disputes, which are more- 
edifying than Ritualistic squabbles, to smaller matters, we find 
that to prevent letlmrgie or apoplexy, there was nothing like some 
sneezing powder, made of dried betony, tobacco, . and a little 
musk. This, with blisters on the nock, a warming-pan held 
to the head, and oil of amber to the nostrils and temples, 
was tho prescription of one worthy Doctor Walldron in his 
letter of July 14th, 1666. Failing thiB there was another 
prescription too long to quoto. To feed bees properly you are to 
get rousted apples, bean llower, and bay salt, or else sop toasts 
of bread in strong ale and put them into tho hive. For the biting 
of any venomous creature, hold a hot iron to the place affected' 
or a coal of lire ; and a piece of briony-root worn about one will 
euro and prevent the cramp, while maro’s milk drunk by women 
every morning in Murch and April will tend to conception. There 
are other curious entries, but our spaco is running short, and when 
wo have noted that ouo line commemorates the death of Nicholas 
tbe cooke, and tbe very next that, of the Duchess of Dudlie, wo 
como to the Inst eh try of all, which has a tinge of sadness and yet 
fittingly closes a record over which Thackeray would have 
moralized. It is as folio wb, spelling and all: — “My deer wyfe 
dyod at lsleworth on tuosday the 27th of June 1675, between one 
and twoo at noone : exceeding suddenlie (no cause for it appear- 
ing), being 68 years of ago as was apprehended or very near it. 
Tho corps being very well embalmed in a very good cofin was rc- 
mooved, late in tho evening, about 10 o’clock, toward London and 
broght to my houso in Drurie l^ano on tho 30th of June follow- 
ing, and on the 5th of Julio after, was carried towards Itelton 
and thero was buried on tho 7th of Julie, where I also intend 
to lye.” 

A note adds that tho age was probably seventy-two. The writor 
survived his partner, and died without issue some four years after- 
wards. A solid monument with tho efligies of this excellent 
couple attests their virtues, and wo may bo permitted to doubt 
whether any brief diaries or loose memoranda Kept in this age of 
bustle, excitement, and perhaps shams, will, if revealed in tho 
year 2081, excel this record in interest and solid worth. 


PAST AND PRESENT. 

I N a letter sent last week by a Correspondent of the Daily News 
from Tunis there wus a passage which might have given occa- 
sion for not a little thought to readers of that and other journals. 

“ It has been a great surprise to me to find,” says tho writer, “ the 
strong conviction that exists among all Arabs leading an Arab’s 
life that England must interfere in thoir fuvour. The England 
these peoplo rely on is not tho ono you and I live in, but tho 
England of Wellington and Nelson, the enemy of France, the 
most powerful of all powers, always ready to strike a blow for a 
weaker friend ; 11 nation that never lies. It is foolish, 1 own, 
but many a time lately my heart has been stirred by appeals 
and arguments based on the ubove estimate of English cha- 
racter; and I have not had tho courage to try and convince 
tiro poor fellows of the very small chance of interference by 
our Government on thoir behalf.” There may possibly be two 
opinions about the foolishness of the Correspondent’s heart- 
stirrings ; there can bo but one as to tho wisdom of his 
belief in the change from the England of history to the Eng- 
land of fact. Perhaps the description of the former England 
as the England of Wellington aud Nelson is, except as a mere 
chronological indication, unjust; for, to do our generals and 
admirals justice, there is no reason to believe in their degeneracy. 
They blunder now, but they used to blunder then ; and now, ns 
then, it is pretty safe to calculate that, with fair luck and due 
encouragement, Marlborougbs and Wolfes and Wellingtons can 
be produced as well as Galways and Sackvilles and Whitnlocke*. 
The real difference is not in Englisbyyener alship , or even in Eng- 
lish soldiership ; for it may be wI lB lered in confidence to those 
who are not experts in military $£fp>ry that there were scares 
before “ Fort Funk,” and succumbing^ to an inferior enemy beforo 
Majuba. The difference is in English policy and English public 
opinion— in short, as the Correspondent very aptly puts it, in “the 
En gland in which you and I live” ob compared with tho England 
in which our grandfathers lived. T 

Even hero of course it is necessary not to exaggerate. Just 
as there were blundering generals and time-serving generals os % 
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old, 00 there were politicians who kept their consciences in 
their tempers or iu their purses, who made the difficulty of the 
nation the opportunity of a party, who cringed and bullied in 
office, who delkmed and caballed out of it. But where, without 
tainjr extraordinarily pessimist, it is possible to see a distinct 
deterioration is in the fact that all these things, which were ouce 
looked upon with unqualified disfavour (in whatever party they 
.Appeared) by the nation at large, are now abetted and defended by a 
great, if not the greatest, part of that nation, a port which has next 
to no interest in abetting or in aiding them. The pamphleteer of 
the last century who drew pen in a minister's service was in most 
cases a ample hireling, whose individual moral degradation might 
be considerable, but whose proceedings indicated no corresponding 
degradation on the part of the public. The modern journalist who 
praises the conduct of the present Government in the Transvaal, 
or in the teeth of the reports appearing in his own columns, ac- 
cuses the Opposition of iactiously obstructing Mr. Gladstone, is 
individually a much more respectable person than his spiritual 
ancestors; but as a symptom he is a much more unpleasant 
phenomenon. There is no reason to think that he says what he 
does not think ; if be did it would not matter. Hut if ho does 
think what he says, And if his readers and partisans think so too, 
it follows that the sense of national honour is absolutely extinct 
in them, and the capacity of political judgment hopelessly warped. 
For a parallel extinction and a parallel warping it is vain to 
look backwards, for nono such will be found. On two occasions 
something faintly and distantly resembling the foreign policy of 
the present Government was the subject of violent reprehension 
on toe part of one English party and of violent defence on the 
other. The Peace of Utrecht, with the abandonment of the 
Catalans, was the one; the peace of Paris, following on the partial 
abandonment of Frederick II., was the other. But in respect of 
relinquishments of territory and other advantages, the only charge 
against Harley and Bute was that they did not make enough 
profit, not that they abandoned any of the actual possessions of 
the nation and the Crown. As to the Catalans, though they were 
not too handsomely treated, it -was, after all, the business of the 
sovereign they had supported to look after them, not the business 
of the Englisn ; and Frederick was a person quite able to take 
care of himself, as well as one who had got from the English alli- 
ance much more than he gave for it. Thus the conduct of the 
Ministry of the day, if open to attack, was also capable of making 
a very good defence. It is perfectly certain that the Transvaal 
business— with its ignominious surrender, its unavenged dofeats, 
and its abandonment of Englishmen and English subjects— would, 
either at the beginning or the middle of the last century, have 
raised a storm which all the borouglimougeri iigand Parliamentary 
jobbing of the day would not have enabled the Ministry guilty of 
it to weather. Again, the policy of the lute Government was in 
many respects analogous to that of the various Tory Governments 
of the revolutionary period. But, while the senso of national in- 
terest and national' honour in the latter case wua strong enough to 
leave only an insignificant fraction of the Whig party in irrecon- 
cilable opposition, that sense whs the other day so weakened that 
only a still more insignificant fraction abstained from opposition of 
the most virulent and factious kind. The greater the purity of 
modern political life the more sinister is the spectacle which from 
this point of view that life prosents. If 8ir Wilfrid Lawson 
saw his way in his action on the Transvaal matter to a 
pension of five thousand a year, with places and reversions worth 
ten thousand or twenty thousaud more tor his relations and friends, 
his conduct would not be half so disquieting. If the editors of 
Government journals received an occasional five hundred pound 
note from Lord Richard Grosvenor, in return for a particularly 
tolling exposition of the text that, Irish property being robbery, 
all Irish persons with a taste for robbery ought to bo made pro- 
prietors, there would be no cause lor alarm. These persons, 
instead of being, rb they are now, most estimable gentlemen, would 
be simple scoundrels, and os, though the majority is'often com- 
posed of fools, scoundrels are on the wholo iu a decided minority 
in the human race, prospects would be tolerably encouraging. It 
would sometimes be for the interest of the dishonest men to take 
the right side, and the honest men would not be in danger of 
perversion in theso gross and palpable wavs. This is tho explana- 
tion of what has often puzzled enquiring, hut not very longsighted, 
historical students, the combination of llagraut. political dis- 
honesty in the last century with a total result, chequered of 
course by individual folly or rascality, hut still, on the whole, a 
total result, of continual national prosperity. Almost everybody 
was sound on the root of the matter, the doctrine which Thackeray 
(not a Tory politician by any menus) has happily formulated in 
J2$mond , with reference to the greatest genius and the greatest 
scoundrel in English military history — “ In face of the enemy 
there was no question at all. Wherever my Lord Duke found a 
French army be would fight it and beat it.” 

“In face of the enemy there was no question whatever.” It 
would probably be impossiUadu any ten words to formulate more 
sharply the doctrine wkj^Ktill about a century ago, was the 
doctrine of all EnglihmJHr whatever politics who were not 
individually villains, and otsorue who were, and which has only 
lately been Openly denied by any considerable body either of 
politicians or of Englishmen in general. It would be impossible 
also to express both in deeds and words the opposite of this doctrine 
more strikingly than has been done by Mr. Gladstone's Ministry 
and by its supporters. It is in the fore of the enemy that questions 
begin. At more or lees distance iroui that formidable person they 


can he brave enough in Queen's Speeches and otherwise.- But jn . 
face of himP That is another matter. And when he has still 
further altered the relative position, end obtained a view not of 
their faces, but their backs, the matter is different still. , The 
motto of the Radical in power appears to be not to fight the enemy 
and beat him wherever you find him, but to run away from him * 
and be beaten by him wherever he finds you. The doctrine has 
been applied most signally and in most re markab le, fashion of 
course m the Transvaal. It has been applied in a hesitating and 
fitful sort of way in Ireland; and now the Radical organs are 
urging the Radical Ministry to apply it altogether, to give up 
coercion, to capitulate with Archbishop Oroke, to browbeat the 
House or Lords (who are thought to be weak and safe to browbeat), 
and to rob the Irish landlords retrospectively as well as pro- 
spectively as a peace offering to the redoubtable Land League. 
We do not say tost the country approves these dootrines — indeed 
there is considerable ovidenoe of a certain sullen and undecided 
kind of disapproval which may or mav not break out into active 
revolt. But the point is that in a healthy state of national opinion 
the disapproval would have been instant, loud, and conclusive. 
The same may be said of the Bradlaugh business, though a Some- 
what different point is involved. But it is in reference to foroign 
and Irish policy chiefly that the difference iB to be noted. In boms 
politics there nas been no such breach .with ancient tradition, 
though of late years the party of destruction have made the paoe 
somewhat foster than it used to be, and the course has been very con- 
siderably less well chosen. But the real point is that in reference 
to Ireland and to foreign Powers, including their high mightinesses 
of the defunct Republic which has (reversing the ola story) painted 
out “ Requiescat in pace,” and painted in “ Resurgam ” on its 
hatchment. The old policy of England in all matters where 
armed resistance was expected or bIiowd was a word and a blow, 
and the blow first. The now policy retains the words, but substi- 
tutes the reception for the administration of blows, and the nation, 
or a groat part of the nation, if it does not exactly approve the 
change, permits it. It is of course possible that this oblivion 
of the simple foot that a nation is an association for the purpose 
of Balf-preservation, and that self-preservation means hitting 
out at all comers who appear dangerous, may be temporary, and 
that a reaction may follow. The curious thing is that, though 
democracies are not, as a rule, by any moans patient or meek, to 
nil appearance the delight of going against a Tory and aristocratic 
tradition has absorbed all other feelings in the Radical and demo- 
cratic mind of England. The Radical, no doubt* promises himself 
that in the blessed days of the federated Hibernian, Caledonian, 
Wallian, and Anglian Republics (we name them- in due order of 
dignity and without prejudice to the rights ofSodor and Man, 
&c.), ho will make up for past reciUetnenit by the most vigorous 
leaps. Even on this supposition, however, tlie process is dangerous. 
When all the vantage points which benighted ancestors seized 
have been given up, and when the average Englishman has been 
brought to appreciate more fully even than at present the mag- 
nanimous satisfaction of being beaten and the exquisite luxury of 
being kicked, recovery of spirit, and still more or dominion, may 
not be so easy. Malcontents might then quote “ Non his juventus 
orta/' and so forth. But a quotation from the classics will probably 
be punishable by fine ia those days, not on the healthy principle 
of “ sconcing,” once prevalent at the Universities, but as an evidence 
of “ aristocracy,” An insult to the sovereign people who have only 
learnt biology and tho principles of physics, ana a sign that the 
Fast, and not tho Present, engages the sympathies of the quoter. 


MR. FROUDE Off THE TRACTARIAN MOVEMENT. 

M R. ANTHONY FROUDE, as we all know, is nothing if 
not a controversialist. He has passed indeed in his time 
through Almost as many “ phases of faith ” as another prominent 
writer of the day, but in none of them has he ever kicked the 
courage of his opinions or tho courage of attacking their opposites, 
in his early Oxford career he was an ardent disciple of Mr. Newman's, 
and wrote, as ho has just reminded us, lives or the SAints. From 
Newiuanism, as it used then to be called, ho suddenly turned to 
what is now designated Agnosticism, and instead of Lives of the 
Saints, we had Shadows of tho Clouds and the Ncmssis of Faith 
from his facile pen. But soon another change passed over the 
spirit of his dream, and he became convinced that these “ roads, 
both of them, lead to the wrong place”; and he next posed as 
the apostle of that robust, if somewhat illogical, form of En glish 
Protestant orthodoxy, which takes Henry VlII. and good Queen 
Bess as its patron Samts, and treats all who opposed them, in poli- 
tics or religion, os no better than fools or fanatios. In that 
drastic and uncompromising temper which he had partly acquired 
from his second master, the biographer of Frederick the 
GreAt, be composed his History of England. He has more 
recently indeed given us a Sketch of Julius Qmsar. which 
might seem a sufficiently neutral and undogmatio subject, yet 
even there his irrepressible theological or anti-theologicaliBStinots 
proved too much for him, and he could not refrain from ending 
with an elaborate parallel— which to most readers appeared 
equally foolish and indecent— between Gamer and Christ. He 
has now been good enough, beguiled perhaps by the illustrious 
example of his old master, to give us a sort of Apoiomaaro VM 
Sud in the shape of a series of Letters on .the. Tieetarian 
movement, which has been published in Good Word*, end which 
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we mqy expect to aee reprinted with quorum purs mama fui 
M ft motto on the title-page. Tractarianism had been sketched 
•already eft intra and 1 oft crfra from very various points of 
view! friendly, hostile, or indifferent by Tractarians who were 
etill High Churchmen, by Tractarians who had gone over 
to Rome, or had become -Rationalists, by outsiders, like Dean 
Stanley, who professed a certain intellectual respect for a move- 
ment they heartily disliked and very imperfectly appreciated, and 
by outsiders like Sir Jaipes Stephen, wno freely ridiculed what 
they neither respected nor understood. The peculiarity of Mr. 
Fronde's method of delineation is that it is at once entirely oft intra 
and wholly unsympathetic, while the final criterion of the merits 
or demerits of the movement is found in its personal effect on bira- 
self. He was bred* up in it, he tried it, and he rejected it — voilit 
tout . Its doom is sealed. That is the moral of the tale, but it is 
not of course stated precisely in those words. On the contrary it 
is England, or rather the present age, which has tried and rejected 
** Sacerdotalism " — Roman or Anglican — but it is clear enough to 
the inteUigent reader that Mr. Froude’e mind is a microcosm of 
the age. 

Mr. Fronde's estimate of the character and results of the move- 
ment is based on his estimate of the religious condition of England 
fifty years ago, before it began, which to religionists, or irreligion- 
nts, of every class will appear a somewhat singular one in its com- 
placent optimism. In those good old days, we are told, all who 
openly questioned the truth of Christianity were treated as 
offenders and excommunicated by society, whereas now, while 
one set of men are bringing back niedirovaliam, another openly 
question not only miracles but Theism. Doth alike are wrong ; 
sensible men have as little to gain from those who teach that 
bishops in ordination givo really supernatural powors, as from the 
school of scientific criticism. And “to raise a doubt about a 
creed established by general acceptance is a direct injury to the 
general welfare," and even “ discussion about it is out of place, for 
only bad men wish to question the rule of life which religion 
commands." After this wo are not surprised to learn, from 
t/his disciple of Mr. Carlyle's Gospel of force, that 44 in stern 
and serious ages the religion of every country has beon under 
the charge of the law; and to deny it has been treated ns 
a crime" — as c.g. by the Spanish Inquisition. It was an un- 
fortunate 41 relaxation ” when legal punishment was exchanged 
for social excommunication, but still the principle was retained, 
and on the whole “ the Church [of England j was perhaps in 
the healthiest condition it had ever known ” fiity years ago. It 
is still more surprising to hear what is however still more emphati- 
cally insisted upon by the writer, that the Church would have 
remained in that happy condition to this hour, if the Tractarians 
had never disturbed itB peace. It was they who, in their restless 
craving for 44 something deeper and truer than satislied the last 
century," upset the coach, or in Mr. Froudo's more ornate diction, 
by touching one part of a piece of complicated machinery spoilt 
the wholo. What 41 'Ihe Edinburgh Review and llroughain and 
Mackintosh, and the Reform Ministry, and Low Church philosophy, 
and the London University ’’ and Liberals in general — “ whose talk 
was nine parts nonsense ’’ — could never have achieved, was brought 
about by 44 young Oxford ” under the au9picos of Mr. Newman. 
“ But for the Oxford movement, scepticism might have continued 
u harmless speculation of a few philosophers." Not that the fault 
v)f either sceptics or Tractarians lay in their disturbing faith — for 
that is a very secondary consideration — but in disturbing 44 an 
Established creed," which is quite another and a much better 
thing. For you do not ask of an Established Church or system of 
belief, any more than of a tree, 44 is it true, but is it alive ” — the 
italics are not ours — and if it iB alive its orthodoxy must not bo 
called in question with impunity. 44 Doctrinal problems were 
.little thought of" in those halcyon days, either by priest or people. 
Parsons preached and people listened, much like Tennyson's 
44 Northern Farmer ” and his Rector : — 


An* I niver kuawed whot a inclin'd, but I thowt a ’ad sum mu t to sally, 

An’ 1 thowt a said whot a owt to ’a said an’ 1 corned awaily. 

But if the parson was not a profound divine, he was 44 generally a 
magistrate, was looked up to in his parish as 44 the master," could 
jnot be looked down upon by 44 the family in the great house," and was 
oftener than not a good shot and a 44 moderate " fox-hunter. Such, 
Mr. Froude gives us to understand, was the state of the Church of 
England in general before the Tractarians with their wild-goose 
chase after 44 the something deepor and truer ” turned it topsy- 
turvey, and let loose the flood-gates of infidelity. It was 44 the 
healthiest condition the Church had ever known." This is indeed 
a poetic picture truly charming in its Arcadian simplicity, but 
oooiehow it hardly seems to harmonize with the rougher teachings 
of reason or experience. 

We cannot follow Mr. Froude in detail through the successive 
phases of his devious course. His second paper, which is chiefly a 
criticism of Mr. Keble, contains nothing specially remarkable. The 
next, which records his Oxford recollections of 44 John Henry 
Newman," is more interesting, though by no means equal in sym- 
pathetic discrimination to the sketch drawn some years ago by 
another hearer of Newman’s in those early days. However, Mr. 
Fronde is in the main appreciative and just in his account of 
the personal bearing and* public teaching of the master he then 
veverenced. Bo little, he tells us, was Newman eager to make 
disciples that he never talked to undergraduates on theo- 
logical questions, but on whatever subjects of the day were gene- 
Hetty interesting, about which he always seemed to know more 


than anybody else present 41 He was never condescending with 
us, never didactic or authoritative ; but what he said carried con- 
viction along with it. When we were wrong lie knew why we 
were wrong, and excused our mistakes to ourselves while he set 
us right. Perhaps his supreme merit as a talker was that he never 
trieato be witty or to say striking things. Ironical be could be, 
but not ill-natured. Not a malicious anecdote was ever heard from 
him. Prosy he could not be.” Mr. Froude proceeds to explain 
how 41 no one who heard his sermons in those days could ever foraet 
them," and recalls some characteristic illustrations of the peculiar 
force aud fascination of his manner of preaching. In hie next Letter 
he tells us how, after taking his degree, he went to spend some 
months in the family of an Evangelical clergyman in Ireland, 
and was amazed to find that Protestants, who did not believe in 
44 the Catholic theory of the Sacraments ” and thought 14 the 
Christian priesthood a fiction," could be such excellent people, 
whereupon straightway his 44 feelings of reverence for the Reformers 
revived." The process of reasoning is again Arcadian in its sim- 
plicity, and it is the BtrAngor in a disciple of Mr. Newman’s, who was 
so far from encouraging the absura notion, which Mr. Froude 
attributes to himself, that 44 not even a Dissenter could be a really 

g ood man, and unbelievers were (necessarily and always) pro- 
igates seeking only an excuse for indulging their wicked passions / 9 
that he has again and again in his writings insisted on the con- 
trary fact and offered an explanation of it from his own point of 
view which is at least perfectly intelligible. Mr. Froude then tells 
us about Tract XC, which had appeared before his return to Oxford, 
and had stirred 44 not the university only, but all England ” os 
with a hurricane. The argument of the famouB Tract— if we 
rightly understand him— he considers to be a perfectly honest and 
legitimate one, and he insists that had the author waited a few 
years longer, he would have seen that the Church accepted it as 
such ; 44 his impatient departure hss been condemned by his own 
arguments." Mr. Froude then adds that to himself on his return 
to Oxford 44 Newman was as fascinating as ever," though ho 
had acquired in Ireland the disturbing and novel conviction 
that there were good men who did not oelieve in Newmanism. 

The last Letter ih entitled 44 The Lives of the Saints." When 
Mr. Froude returned to Oxford, the series of Lives of the 
English Saints was in course of publication. In these most 
uf the leading Tractarians took part, and they gained a high 
commendation from Dean Milman for historical insight and ex- 
quisite grace of style, though he thought the writers grievously 
misused their powers. Mr. Froude was asked to take part 
in this work, and 44 the proposal pleused and flattered ’’ him. 
It seems a little odd, however, that he should have accepted 
the offer, however flattering, when he had already on his 
own showing lost, or nearly lost, all faith in “the Catholic 
theory " of things. And it is still less easy to understand why, 
when he had undertaken the task, he should have been 
44 thrown into a wildorness of perplexities," and felt obliged 
41 after a short experiment to retreat out of bis occupa- 
tion,” simply because he found the Lives of tho Saints full of 
miraculous stories, for which 44 the evidence is commonly re- 
spectable," but which were to him as incredible as the tales of 
44 Amadis of Gaul " or 44 Orlando Furioso.” One might have 
supposed that any educated man, though ho had never been an 
ardent Tracturian, would know what kind of matter ho was likely 
to moot with in tho lives of modimval Saints, and in Mr. Froude? 
coso such ignorance is the more inexplicable, becauso several years 
before Mr. Nowinan himself had published an elaborate essay on 
Ecclesiastical Miracles, discussing in detail their characteristics, 
evidence, credibility, and relation to the miracles of Scripture. 
He seems to imply indeed in this vory paper that he was familiar 
with the Essay— as it is hardly concoivaole that he should not 
have been — and if so bis 44 wilderness of perplexitios ” at finding 
what ho had undertaken to write about becomes itself hopelessly 
perplexing. His third 44 serious discovery," like the two former 
ones about 44 good" Dissenters and 44 pure-minded " unbelievers, can 
hardly at least have been a discovery to anybody but himself. Bat 
it is time to come to an end, and we are sorry to find that the end 
of Mr. Froude’s lucubrations is still more gloomy than the begin- 
ning. lie began with a lamentation and he ends with a prophecy. 
AVe were reminded at the outset of that Paradisiac age of fox- 
hunting parsons and uninquiring, if somewhat unenthueiaBtic, 
believers which was rudely disturbed by the outbreak of the 
Tractarian movement; wo are assured at the close that neither 
we nor our grandchildren for many generations will over see the 
like again ; 44 centuries will pass ” before the golden Age returns. 
It U indeed dispiriting to contemplate the prospect of the long 
toons during which u a ritualist English Church" and an un- 
believing laity will be continually engaged in fruitlessly sparring 
at one another — wo ask pardon for the homely phrase, but it 
exactly conveys the impression Mr. Froude’s words have left on 
our mind — albeit there is some consolation in reflecting that there 
is a good time coming back for the race at lost, though neither we 
nor our children's children will lisa to see it. 44 Centuries will 
pass first " — Keble and NewraanJBto wrought that irreparable 
evil for their unoffending poeteritf^Hjt at lost in tho dim future 
14 religion and common sense wH^un work together, with the 
practical harmony that existed between them in the days of 
Whately and Arnold and Ilare and Sedgwick." Let us be thankful 
that there is yet this much of balm in Gilead. 
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JKnadi Was wj much that of a humanist of the fifteenth 
and sixt e e nth centuries to Latin aadGreek. He renewed only 
*'}•** or two Ogo hie practice in old French composition by 
Aa n s lftHng Haute into the language which Dante himself heard 
Aom and talked to Frenchmen of his own day. At an earlier 
period he had taken a considerable part in the great and slowly 
trancing littirair* of France, one of his most noteworthy 

oantributians being a paper on the Roman* Javentures, which is 
nne of the best in the whole collection, though at the time the 
treasures of this department of literature were by db means so 
Ally explored as at present. Nor should it be forgotten that M. 
Littsd was one of the stoutest champions of the absolute con- 
tinuity of Freabh literature from the beginning to the present dayr 
Every now and then, too, he would review the work of a fellow- 
labourer in singularly pleasant and appreciative essays. Some of 
these were republished not long ago, and were then noticed in 
these columns, the volume containing them including also a 
♦delightful paper, the title of which, “Cajnment j’ai fait mon Dic- 
tionnaire,” best describes its contents. 

Except to specialists of one kind or another, his Dictionary and 
the way in which he made it will always be the chief points of 
interest in M. Littrd'e work. Even as far as mere bulk, ponder- 
able and numerable, is concemod, it is one of the most surprising 
works ever accomplished by a single man. But the bulk of it is 
by no means its most remarkable feature. The worker had con- 
siderably less assistance from his predecessors, as well as a much 
vaster expanse of ground to traverse, than most of those who can 
be compared to him. The great classical lexicographers of modern 
. times in particular had the advantage of possessing in the Greek 
and Latin classics a field large and difficult indeed, but very clearly 
marked out, and capable of being traversed in no very extra- 
ordinary time. To read through every author quoted in Facciolati 
•or in Stephanus would be a formidable task no doubt, but by no 
means a hopeless or an illimitable one. But the enormous muss of 
literature in which before tbo invention of printing France was 
richer than all the other European nations put together, while 
oven since that time she has certainly not been inferior to any, 
-exceeds in volume the subject-matter of the classical lexicographer 
almost infinitely. Nor, as has just been said, bad the bold scholar 
much assistance from his predecessors. The slowly-moving Dic- 
tionary of the Academy seems to have frightened competitors 
•out of the way by impressing upon them tho hopelessness of doing 
in a single life what lorty chosen lives, continued through half-a- 
dozen generations, had failed to achieve. The little good work 
which bad been done, such as Nodier's, was for the most part 
fragmentoiy. M. Littrd had, however, both the qualifications of 
..genius — audacity and the capacity of taking pains. Ho had, of 
course, collaborators — the mere mechanical part of the work 
necessitated this— and of these M. Beaujean, the compiler sub- 
sequently of the excellent abridgment, which is probably the boat 
hand dictionary of any modem language, is understood to have 
been the chief. But the plan, tho capital fund of knowledge and 
study, and, in all important respects, the execution, were as much 
his own as in tho case of any work of the kind, if not more. 
^Considerations of proportion and of sizo made it unfortunately 
necessary to restrict the vocabulary and commentary in reference 
to the elder branch of tho tongue with which M. Littrd was so 
excellently qualified to deal. But quite recently, and with his 
•own cordial approval, this work has been taken up, and a cum- 
jpanion Thesaurus of old French, on a scale even more imposing 
.and exhaustive, is already some stages on its journey. 

If it be desirable that a dictionary-maker should know some- 
thing of everything, as it certainly is, it may be doubted whether 
Any one ever fulfilled the condition more satisfactorily. Omni- 
science was not M. Littrd’s foible ; but it was in some respect his 
forte, and it was not an inaccurate omniscience either. He 


was, as is well known, by original education a student of 
medicine, though we heliovo he never fully graduated nor 
Attempted to practise. He was an excellent Greek scholar, and 
his well-known Hippocrates made him a member of the 
Acaddmie des Inscriptions long before the Acaddmie Fran^aise 
deigned to admit the man who had beaten her single-handed at her 
own special task. He followed this up by a considerable number 
of works on medical and scientific histoiy, and was at least a fair 
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of no small eminence, one important field to which he devoted his 
energies remains to oe noticed. His relations with Oomte and 
Comtiam will make up a large part of the story of his life when it 
oomea to be written. He was, though at no time a fanatic, a 
atrong Democrat and Freethinker. Bom as he was in the first year 
of the century when religion was almost banished firom France,, and 
when the Aepublic was still all in all to most ef those who took 
an interest in politics, he was apparently brought up in the same 
principles, or the same lack of them. He translated Strauss’s Life 
Jesus very soon after it appeared, and for a time he threw 
mmself with ardour into the Positive crusade. But, as every one 
knows who knows anything about Oomte, the later lunes of that 
philosopher were very iar from satisfying M. Littrti’s cool and 
critical judgment. It was not by any means that his philosophy 
was purely negative, but that the fantastic follies or the later 
wmkm seemed to him contemptible. He remained, therefore, both 
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Curing the latest period of Comte's life, and after his death, the 
head of the philosophical as opposed to the religious Oomtists, and 
most people Whose duty or inclination has token thorn in the way 
of the debates which have arisen on this question, have been 


amoeed at the noble profusion of invective with which the fanatics 
of the latter party have poured on M. Littrd and those who dared 
to oppose the new revelations. These invectives did not greatly 
disturb the lexicographer any more than the opposite invectives 
with which he was visited by the orthodox party, with 
Mgr. Dupanloup at its head. So long as the Empire lasted 
the Bishop succeeded in keeping his onemy out of the as- 
sembly, and it Beeraed likelv that M. Littrd would go down to 
posterity as one of the most illustrious occupants of tho forty-first 
chair. In 1871, however, the tables were turned. M. Littrd, as 
a strong Republican, had already been elected to the National 
Assembly, and be wob admitted to tho Academy by a largo 
majority, against, it is true, two rather weak competitors. There- 
upon Mgr. Dupanloup shook the duBt oiT his feet and retired 
from the polluted halls. In estimating the conduct of the Bishop, 
to whom every credit for consistency and conscientiousness must 
be given, it should bo remembered on M. Littrd’s side that his 
irreligion, such as it was, was of a purely speculative and unag- 
greasive type, that he had never indulged in offensive language 
towards Christianity, and that tho odium theoloyicum had never 
been understood to be entitled to penetrate the Academy. Four 
years afterwards M. Littr<5 was elected a life Benator. 

The usual idle and somewhat disgustiug controversy abdut the 
religious opinions of the dead man at his death has been Btirred 
up in France, according to a bad fashion rovived from the lost 
century. It ib at least amusing to find that the very persons who 
charge his relations with surreptitious conversion in extremis 
admit that in a former illness their own friends blockaded his sick 
room against the now victorious enemy. This odd method of 
maintaining thought in its freedom suggests St. Evremond’s story 
of the generous philosopher who was on the point of blowing his 
free-thinking friend’s brains out to save him from the disgrace of 
recanting. Whatever may be tho truth ol' tho case, which, of how- 
ever great importance it may bo to the person principally con- 
cerned, is one as to which curiosity from outsiders is absolutely 
impertinent, it may be repeated that no one ever kept more aloo'f 
from the type of the aggressive enemy of religion and of Christi- 
anity than M. Littrd. 

This, however, let it 'be also repeated, is hardly the business of 
survivors to discuss. For those who come after him M. Littro 
will be an interesting exponent of a certain stage of the Positivist 
movement, no doubt. But his importance in this respect, like the 
importance of all commentators and expounders of systems of 
philosophy, will dwindlo by degrees, and will become at last 
merely a subject of historical and antiquarian interest to specialists. 
So, too, hia contribulions to medical and Bcicntilic history will 
have their day and pass, as such things must. Scionce may be 
eternal, but each particular scientific expositor has the most pre- 
carious tonure of subjective immortality. It is otherwise with 
those who betake themselves to the more abiding faatuesses of 
literature. M. Littro’s original compositions in this kind, if not 
of the first excellence, would bo sufficient to give him a place, 
and an honourable ono, in literary history. But his Dictionary is 
a claim of a very difierent kind. Done as it is, and at the parti- 
cular time of its doing, it may be said to have been done once for 
all. It may be supplemented, corrected, rehandled perhaps, but — 
at any rata for somo centuries, unless M. Zola succeeds in tho 
task of abolishing the French language and substituting for it tbo 
languc vcrto-—it will certainly not be superseded, and will even then 
form the basis of whatever it may be that siqwrsedes it. Of the 
busy and brilliant generations among whom M. Littrd passed his 
life of more than fourscore years t hero has hardly been another man 
who has so entirely given up his days Vo study, diverging into 
politics only U9 an occasional exercise, and never spending much 
time on active political business. Nor, perhaps, has there been 
another whose study has yielded such solid and nourishing fruit. 


GEORG K STEPHENSON. 

I T is a great misfortune that the wholo subject of the history 
of the steam-engine and its inventors has lor so long been in 
the hands of tho picturesque bookmakers who, only wishing to 
manufacture Amusing and romantic works, and being for the most 
part splendidly ignorant of science and mechanism, have devoted 
themselveB to glorifying inventors and representing them to the 
world as a class of inspired prophets to whom direct revelations 
were made by accidents happening in their presence, which revela- 
tions they at once put into a practical form by the aid of an 
inspired genius. The result of all this tawdry, inaccurate writing 
is tnat when the real truth becomes generally known, there is a 
feeling excited in the popular mind that these inventors were not 
such very great men after all. Few men have suffered more from 
this over-praise in the wrong direction than George Stephenson. 
He is generally looked upon as the inventor of tho locomotive 
engine m the sense that, ut a time when locomotive engines were 
unknown, he actually thought out and made a carriage to run 
upon rails, propelled by steam. Jfew iu this Bense George 
Stephenson is perhaps hardly the inri^Rg of the locomotive ; and 
indeed what he did towards tbo a9^|p construction of tho his- 
torical 44 Rocket ” was, sotting aside the help ho received from 
his son Robert, in strict tochuicol languago less the work of an 
inventor than of a “ sc homer,*’ a schemer being a man to whom 
the outlines of an invention uro given, his duty being to work 
out the practical details. 
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To justify our remarks we may shortly Usee the history of the 
locoj *tive up to the time of the building of the “ Booket," con- 
fining ourselves to the high-pressure engine without condensers. In 
1784— or three years after George Stephenson's birth — William 
MWdock, a superintendent of Boulton and Watt's pumping 
engines in Cornwall, constructed a model of a high-pressure 
s team-aim ago, but was prevented from carrying his invention 
any further by Watts almost superstitious hatred and distrust of 
the high-pressure engine, together with his utter disbelief, in 
spite of his own designs in the same direction, of the practicability 
of steam locomotion, which is strongly shown in the following 
letter from Watt to Boulton, dated September 12, 1786, which 
we extract from a recent valuable work (The Steam Engine and 
He Inventors : it Historical Sketch. By Robert L. Galloway, 
Mining Engineer. London : Macmillan & Oo.) : — 

I am extremely soriy that W[iliUm] M[urdock] still busies himself with 
the etesm-carriitge. In one of nty specifications 1 have secured it as well as 
words could do It according to my ideas of it ; and if to that you add 
Symington's and Sadler*s patents, it can scarcely be patentable, even if free 
or the general specification in the Act of Parliament ; for even granting 
that what I have done cannot secure it, yet it can act as prior invention 
Against anybody else, and if it cannot be secured by patent, to what pur- 
pose should anybody labour at it ? 1 have still the same opinions concern- 
ing it that 1 had ; but to provent as much as possible more fruitless 
argument about it, 1 have one of some size under hand, and am resolved to 
try if God will work a miracle in favour of these carriages. 1 shall in some 
future letter send you the words of my specification on that subject. In 
the meantime 1 wish YV[illlsm] could be brought to do as we do, to mind 
the business in Hand, and let such as Symington and Sadler throw away 
their time and money hunting shadows. 

Murdock was aIbo the inventor of the slide-valve, one of the most 
important details of the modern locomotive, and indeed of almost 
all binds of steam engine. 

Trovethick, in 1 80 1, actually constructed a road carrisge pro- 
pelled by steAm ; and in 1804 constructed a locomotive to run on 
A tramway, which was used at Pen-y-Darran, South Wales, and in 
this engine ho used a form of steam-blast, by which tbo steam in 
escaping, after doing its work in the engine, increased the draught 
through the fire ; and in 1808 exhibited in London a locomotive 
drawing a carriage on a circular railroad. Later on Blenkinsop 
tried the plan of toothed wheels on the engine, and a rack 
cut on a rail, to enable tho locomotive to go up steep gradients. 
Stephenson's attention was directed to tho subject of steam 
locomotion about 1814, at which time several engines were 
in use on tramways in his neighbourhood ; and he con- 
structed an engine of the smooth-wheel type, which was tried on 
the Killingworth Railway with bucccsb. From this time he de- 
signed many locomotives, and soon abandoned the complicated 
gearing by which the motion of the piston-rod had hitherto been 
communicated to the driving wheels, and applied the connecting 
rods directly to them. Hack worth, in 1827, built the 44 Royal 
George," and for tho first time applied the two connecting rods to 
the Barne pair of wheels. In 1 828 M. Seguin, of the St. Etienne 
Railway, patented the multitubular boiior ; and, Inter on, applied 
it with BuccesB to a locomotive which George Stephenson had 
built for him. 

In 1829 came the great competitive trial of locomotive engines 
on the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, and for this George 
Stephenson, with great help from his son Hubert, designed and 
built the 44 Rocket.” lathis engine the multitubular boiler was 
used, and the exhaust-pipe was narrowed at its mouth so as to 
increase tho eificiency of the steam blnst, and the cylinders were 
inclined instead of vertical. This locomotive not only fulfilled all 
the conditions of the trial but triumphantly boat all its com- 
petitors, and at once showed that the problem of steam locomotion 
on railways was Bolved. 

Thus wo see that the locomotive engine was not invented in 
the popular sense of the word by any one man, but was the result 
of a regular process of evolution, each man connected with its de- 
velopment adding some improvement, and to the Stephensons, 
father and son, can only be given the credit duq^to combining 
many known improvements in a very perfect way. But though 
George Stephenson had less to do with the actual invention of the 
locomotive engine than is popularly supposed, his real great- 
ness is far beyond his modern reputation. As a mechanical 
engineer he had the quickness and readiness necessary to enable 
him to combine the isolated work of others into a practical scheme, 
which alone implies great grasp and power of mind. But 
further, at a time when steam locomotion was looked upon 
rather as a scientific curiosity, useful perhaps under certain 
circumstances, but useless if not harmful for general purposes, 
he had the foresight to see that a great new power had been 
given to tbo world which would soon change the habits and 
thoughts of all men. He had raised himself from the condition of 
a labourer to that of a skilled mechanical engineer without help, 
and purely by his own industry and cleverness ; and now he became 
a reformer, almost a statesman, and it is this later development of 
bis character which shows him to have been one of the world's 
great men. He fought prejudice even in Committees of the House 
of Commons, where he had to meet the opposition of men better 
educated than himself, and submit to the ordeal of cross-examination 
by the louden of the Bor at when the license of cross-examina- 

tion was for greater than imjEow. But with mingled shrewdness 
and good temper he won maway, and did more for the establish- 
ment of opr modern railway system than epy man of his time. 
When ignorance and prejudice had been overcome he returned to 
profession^! work, and kept Mb place as the first railway engineer 
of his day in spite of all opposition. This he did by being one 


of those Able to lead end command. In hie engine feeferiee - fee 
had to make Us workmen, and had but few machine tools to 
enable him to dispense with highly drilled letan?} but yet ho 
founded a badness which has Jaded to our time with a high 
reputation for excellence of work. Fortunately Geo* go Stephenson 
had a body strong enough to bear tho wear and tear ofhft active 
brain. lie tired out his assistants and subordinates by bis 
enormous power of work, and, above all^ by his complete ixldiffar- 
ence to sleep, two or throe hours in a night sufficing to keep him 
in good health and in full possession of his mental activity. 

And suob a man as this runs the risk of haying his reputation 
destroyed, because a certain class of writers have chosen to glorify 
him for things which he has not done and to ignore the things 
which he has done. For improved scientific ana technical edu- 
cation has produced a necessity for better information, and the 
result is that writers of good technical and scientific knowledge 
have re-examined the old authorities, and have written books 
which, though perhaps not so “readable" as 'the old class of 
works, are of infinitely greater value, so that the truth is becoming 
known, and we fear that we may soon see that reaction of popular 
feeling set in to which we have referred before. 

t George Stephenson has another claim to honourable memory in 
hi* labours to lessen the dangers of coal-mining. Early in his 
career he devised a form of safety lamp, (till known, we believe, 
amongst pitmen as the 14 Geordie" ; ana, not content with experi- 
mental trials, he actually took the lamp himself into dangerous 
parts of fiery mines, thus showing those qualitiesof courage and firm 
belief in his own powers which were the nmin instruments of his 
later triumphs. This invention formed the subject of one of those 
sad controversies which occur from time to time between rival 
inventors and their friend^ between Stephenson and Sir Humphry 
Davy. In the end, priority of invention was conceded to 
Stephenson ; but, in point of fact, the two lamps— the 14 Davy ” 
And the 11 Geordie ” — had such points of difference between them 
that each might well have stood upon its own merits. 


STEAM-YACHT RACING. 

T the Nico International RegAtta of March last a prize was 
given for eteain-yachts, but though four very fine vessels— 
the Amy , the Aline f the Fair Geraldine, and the Franziska — 
appeared to contend for it, the result of the race was not alto- 
gether satisfactory, as of the owners only one, to wit he whe 
secured the prize, was satisfied— a state of things perhaps not alto- 

5 ether unprecedented in yacht races, but nevertheless much to be 
eplored. Lord Otho Fitzgerald, the owner of the Fair Geraldine , 
was the first to raise a wail. Tho Fransieka took the prize from 
him by time, and he complained in a letter to the Field that the 
time allowance was unfair, and, moreover, that the start was mis- 
managed. As, however, at tho time of writing this letter be was 
apparently mistaken, both about the time he had to give the 
Fransieka and about the circumstances of the stArt, his protest 
failed, to say the least, to carry conviction, despite the fAct of bfo 
having constructed for himself seventeen steamers, which he 
recorded with some pride. Ilis letter had however one stirring 
result, as it evoked indignant remonstrances against the manage- 
ment of the race from the owners of the Amy and of the Aline* 
The first vessel, indeed, was singularly unfortunate. Her crew, 
it seems, had supplied themselves with tinned meat from the 
stores of one 44 Jiobbley Joe," and, having eaten this bad sub- 
stitute for the time-honoured salt junk on the morning of the race, 
were made extremely ill by it, so that the Amy had to give up 
tbo contest. Had she taken part in it, however, she would, in the 
opinion of her owner, have been at a great disadvantage, the time 
she had to allow tho otbors being excessive. Those who settled it 
bad not, in the opinion of this ill-used gentleman, taken into con- 
sideration the fact that the Amy had only auxiliary steam, while 
the others were full-powered steamers. The owner of the Aline 
was juBt as discontented as were those of the Amy and the Fair 
Geraldine . He considered that be had to allow more time than. 
was fair to the last-named vessel and to the Fransieka . He also 
objected, as did the otlior two owners, to the smallness of the prize 
offered for steamers compared with that offered for sailing-vessels ; 
and wound up by offering to race for 100 miles without any 
time allowance for horse power. This condition might not im- 
possibly be objected to : but it would be hard to find fault with, 
the owner of the Aline for suggesting it, as he was clearly 
smarting under a sonae of injustice ; and, indeed, the principal 
result or the offer of a prize for steamers at Nice seems to have 
been to fill the minds of three estimable gentlemen with wrath and. > 
discontent. 

We doubt not that by tbi^ time they are appeased, and that • 
the sinning Nice Committee is forgiven, as the correspondence in 
which their woes were recorded took place long ago. We should, 
not have referred to it now had it not been thqt it seems 
to have had some effect in awakening the idea of steam- 
yacht races, and that it shows very clearly an initial diffi- 
culty whicn will be found in settling the conditions of 
such matches. Some three or four weeks after the last 
of the complainant's letters appeared, Mr. Dixon Kemp, so 
well known as a writer on yachts and qn the principles of de- 
signing, took up the subject of steam races in the Field t and he. 
has since treated it again; while another writer in the same 
journal has begun an elementary description of the modern. 
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R M flfae steam-engine. We have frequently borne testimony in 
theM column* to the mcceUenee of Mr. Dixon Kemp's works and 
to hie thorough acquaintance with the subjects to which ho has 
devoted himself, and we much regret to differ from him *, but, 
with regard to steam-yacht racing, we cannot but think him 
mistaken. He is strongly of opinion that such races are desirable, 
for he says in his second article that, with n fleet of four hundred 
steam-yachts, there is plenty of material for racing, and that the 
contests would prove not only interesting but highly instructive. 
Some instruction might no doubt be obtained, but the same in- 
struction could bs much better obtained without any contests at 
all. This we will presently endeavour to show, but it will be best 
first to consider the manner in which Mr. Dixon Kemp proposes 
to settle the conditions of theso races. It has been Keen 
that the owners of three of the four steam-yachts at Nice 
considered the time Allowance most unfair, and it is obvious 
that fixing the allowance for steamers must be a much harder 
matter than fixing it for sailing-vessels, as both power and size 
have to be taken into consideration. Seeing wlmt difficulty 
there has been about the simpler kind of time allowance, the ar- 
rangement of the more complex one would seem likely to prove 
troublesome in the extreme ; but Mr. Dixon Kemp is quite ready 
with a method. He begins, of course, with measurement, and, 
considering the animated controversy which has been recently 
raging over his rule for measuring sailing-yachts, it certainly shows 
no small courage to propose a plan for measuring steamers with a 
view to competitive trials. This, however, Mr. Kemp does with- 
out hesitation. He does not, rightly enough, think either the 
Thames rule or the rule recently proposed applicable to summers, 
but suggests displacement ns the only proper measurement, and with 
this suggestion few who have any knowledge of the subject are likely 
to quarrel. Mr. Kemp's method of finding tho displacement is, how- 
ever, open to criticism. The length from stem to Mernposl, the 
“ menu breadth ” and moan height of freeboard, are to be multiplied 
together, and then divided by ioo. The quotient, together with 
“ any closed in deck spaces or poop,” is to be deducted from the gross 
register tonnage, nnd the remainder, multiplied by looaud divided 
by 35, will, with an easily calculated addition for frames and 
thickness of planking, give the displacement in tons. No doubt 
this is a very good rough and ready method, but it is only a 
rough and ready method somewhat vaguely slated, and is 
subject to error. It would never be acquiesced in for com- 
petitive steaming, ns every yacht-owner who failed to wiu prizes 
would set to work to show how badly it applied, and would have 
ample opportunities for criticism. It would be far better to take 
simply the gross register tonnage than an approximate displace- 
ment. The real displacement, accurately ascertained, would, no 
doubt, he the proper tonnage for competitive sailing, but thero 
are sometimes peculiar difficulties in tho way of verifying the dis- 
placement of a yacht. Mr. Dixon Kemp’s* method of determining 
tho horse-power is also, ns he candidly admits, approximate, and 

S ivesiu some cases very erroneous results, so that it could never 
e accepted for fixing the conditions of contestB. Indicated horse- 
power alone could he relied on. 

In limine , therefore, are two difficulties which Mr. Kemp, 
despito his thorough knowledge of the subject, does not seom to 
have overcome. The main principle, however, which he lays down 
for settling time allowance certainly appears to bo the right one. 
The lest of merit, ho Bays, ought to bo ‘* tho largest displacement 
moved with the greatest speed by any given steam power.” 
lie will be a bold man who endeavours to dispute this dictum 
and he will also be a bold man who endeavours to arrange a system 
of time allowance to be understood of all, with this principle for 
a basis. Mr. Dixon Kemp proposes a plan which wo have not 
now space to treat in detail, hut which we hopo to consider at 
length in a future article, as tho mathematics are interesting. \Ve 
may observe, however, that amongst other objections to his 
plau there is tho important one that in too many cases sailing or 
rather steaming Committees and secretaries of clubs would ho 
greatly puzzled to understand the reasoning on which it is based. 
Tlio articles of Mr. Dixon lvemps colleague “ Helix ” show that 
he considers very elementary instruction necessary for yachtsmen. 
The rule, however, in which Mr. Dixon Kemp's calculations result 
is simple enough. The difference between tho theoretical, or, to 
speak more accurately, hypothetical speed of any two yachts over 
a given length constitutes the time allowance. This, no doubt, seems 
a good rule, but we venture to say that, if steam-yacht races became 
frequent, many would be the complaints of owners about tho 
hypothetical speed assigned to their vessels. As just said, how- 
ever, wo have not now space to enter into tbo mathematical por- 
tion of the question. It is sufficient to say that in the system set 
forth by Mr. Dixon Kemp in his two articles there are sources of 
error that would lead, if that system were adopted, to wrangling 
almost as bad as that which has continued for so long over the 
Thames rule of measurement. 

As has been shown, the race at Nice gave rise at once to in- 
dignant remonstrances about the time allowed to the winner and 
to the Fair Geraldine, and if a man of Mr. Dixon Kemp’s ex- 
ceptional knowledge is not able to devise a thoroughly satisfactory 
method of calculating what should be given and taken by steamers, 
it may fairly be assumed that this question of time allowance which 
is sum to give rise to such strong feeling is a very difficult one and 
not likely to be easily settled. Even, however, if it is settled, 
and if a system to which no legitimate objection con be taken is 
elaborated, it will still be most doubtful whether steam-yacht 
* racing is a desirable addition to the national sports. Very possibly, 
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as Mr. Dixon Kemp says, some instruotion wfll be obtained Atom 
the contests of steamers; but the same instruction can be 
obtained from ordinary trials, and is indeed obtained from them 
every day. A steamship Company does not wont to race one of 
its vessels against another in order to ascertain merits and 
defects ; and it is to be observed that ordinary trials, being made 
simply for the purpose of acquiring knowledge of the engine^ 
speed) See., will give results far more trustworthy than those of trials 
nmdo in all the heat and excitement of contest. Then, surolv, 
steam-yacht races will be the very dullest races that can possibly 
be seen, in most cases the vessels will, within a short time after 
the stmt, bo arranged in the precise order in which they will 
arrive, and often the race will be nothing but a gradual lengthen- 
ing of tho spaces between them. Any one who witnessed the 
latter part of the race between the Vanduara and Formosa in the 
Royal Thames match last year, which, however satisfactory to the 
men of the Vanduara , was uninteresting and most wearisome to 
spectators, will be able, we should say, to form a verv good idea 
of what a steam-yacht race will be like. Mr. Dixon Kemp him- 
self admits that, ns a picturesque spectacle, such a race will 
be less interesting than a contest between sailing vessels, and 
in another respect it will be very far inferior. There will 
be no opportunity for the display of the good seamanship en- 
deared bv the noblest associations to Englishmen. Moreover, 
steam races will, if they become common, present scarcely more 
interest than is offered by a sunt in addition and subtraction, 
Often it will be etisv to foretell the result with nil but absolute 
certainty. The speed of a steamship, in smooth water and with a 
light, breeze in her favour or a light breeze against her, is com- 
monly known with great exactness by those who have to do with 
her ; and, if matches between steam yachts grow frequent, the 
owners of racing vessels will know very accurately the speed of 
their rivals. Steamships are not driven hither and thither as 
sailing vessels arc, but sLeer direct courses, so that the precise dis- 
tance they have to cover can be ascertained. Frequently, there- 
fore, on the morning of a race, the owner of a yacht, by working a 
very short nnd easy sum, will he able to discover the intervals which 
will separate the vesselsvnt the end of tho contest ; and then, by 
referring to time allowance, ho will find out whethor he is to be 
winner of n prize or not. What possible interest there can be in 
such races it is hard to see, and we trust that for once the advice 
of Mr. Dixon Kemp, often so valuable, will pass unheeded, and 
that we shall not be afflicted with what may prove to be merely 
ostentatious exhibitions of wealth. 


TRADE PROSPECTS. 

rpIIE effects upon trade of the Bevere weather of the early part 
JL of tho year are at length parsing away, and evidences are 
accumulating that once more a decided improvement is setting in. 
The Hoard of Trade returns for May, which were issued on Wed- 
nesday, show a marked increase both in the imports and the ex- 
ports. The exports for the month exhibit an increase of about 
10} per cent. ‘over those for Muy of lost year, and even for the 
first live months of the year there is an increase of over i J mil- 
lion sterling. In the imports the increase is about 7} per cent, 
for the month, while for ihe five months there is a decrease of 
about 5 millions. From these figures it appears clear that what 
we have been witnessing since .January is not an actual decrease, # 
but only a check, due in largo measure to tho severity of the 
weather. To recur to the exports, it appears that even for the 
live months, while there were such great complaints of loss of 
business, there is an actual and very considerable increase in tho 
value of the goods sent abroad. Tho truth appears to be that at 
the beginning of the year over sanguine expectations were enter- 
tained as regards the future. The revival had tlion lasted nearly 
a year and a half, and it wus assuming such considerable propor- 
tions that it was lioped the present year would witness a still 
greater expansion of trade. When, instead, there was station- 
nrincss, or at host but a very slight increase, and when prices 
foil away, the disappointment wus so great that what was only 
n temporary check was regarded as a serious decrease. In 
April, indeed, there was an actual diminution in the exports; 
but this was the only month of the five in which tho volume 
of trade was smaller compared with i 83 o, a year of admit- 
tedly good business ; nnd the marked increase which occurred 
in May shows that this was due chiefly to the Easter holi- 
days and to bad weather. Another most encouraging feature o I 
the returns is that the increase in tho exports is very general. A 
larger value was sold to our foreign customers of cotton manu- 
factures and cotton yarn, of linen manufactures and linen yarn, 
of jute manufactures, of silk and silk manufactures, of tiu, 
lead, and copper, of hardware, haberdashery, chemicals, and 
apparel. The only two important articles which show a decrease ns 
compared with May 1S80 are woollen goods and iron. In woollen 
yarns and also in woollen manufactures there is a falling off; but 
certain kinds of woollen manufactures — as, for example, woollen 
cloths — show an increase. It is in blankets, flannels, nnd carpets 
that the falling off occurs. As regards iron, agAin, tiiu decrease is 
entirely in the exports to tho United States. Railway construction 
in the 'United States assumed such euormous proportions in the 
end of I $79 and the bcgiuuiug of iSSo, that the trade at home was 
unable to meet the demand, and consequently large purchases had 
to be made in Europe. The rise of prices, however, gave such a 
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stimulus to the satire supply that the demand for European iron 
came to an end in the middle of last year. -But, with the excep- 
tion of tho United States, the demand folly keeps up, and in many 
quarters is considerably increased. The falling oil occurs in old 
and pig iron, in tin-plates, bars, angles, and hoops ; whereas there 
is an increase in steel and in railroad iron, a very large one indeed 
in rails ; and there is likewise an increase in wires, and in catst 
and wrought iron. There is, moreover, an increased export of 
telegraph wires, and of mill work and machinery. It in quite 
dear from this that our foreign customers generally are Augmenting 
their purchases of iron from us, aud that though the process is 
slow, it may bo expected before very long to overtake the supply 
and cause a rise of prices. As regards tho imports there is an 
increase in some of the raw materials of manufacture, and also in 
Some of the articles of food. Amongst the former we find wool, 
silk, hemp, ami copper imported in larger quantities, and also 
unrefined sugar. But woollen yarn, raw silk, ilax hides, and raw 
cotton have fallen off. Tea, wheat, maize, and wheat-flour show 
increases; while wine, coJlee, butter, cheese, and living animals 
show decreases. 

The evidences of improved trade are not confined to tho im- 
ports and the exports. There are unquestionable signs of a very 
laige business being done at home also. For example, tho railway 
traffic returns for the first three months of the present year show 
decreases in the earnings from goods traffic on eleven out of the 
thirteen weeks. In April, however, there was a change, and the 
increases began to outweigh the decreases. In May this change 
became more accentuated. In tho two last weeks of that month, 
for instance, the increases in the receipts from goods amounted to 
79,000 1 . aud 65,000 1. respectively, the result being that on seven- 
teen selected railways of the United Kingdom the goods receipts 
show for the first five mouths of the year an increase of 42,0(10/. 
In these seventeen Companies are included some of the iScotnh 
and Irish, which exaggerate tho loss of traffic. Jf wo were to 
confine our observations to English lines alone, tho gain from 
goods traffic would bo still more considerable. It is evident from 
this that the amount of trade being done this year is considerably 
larger than it was laBt year. Prices now, it is true, are lower 
than they were then, and profits consequently may not be quite 
as good* But, at the same tirao, the profits must be consider- 
able. At any rate, there is a very large trade going on, and 
this trade is rapidly expanding. It was checked, as wo have 
already said, and, as is shown very markedly by the railway 
traffic returns, in the first three months of the year; but during 
the last two months it has been again increasing, and is now 
assuming very large proportions, the returns for the present week 
in particular being exceptionally satisfactory. The returns of tho 
London Bankers’ Clearing llouso equally afford evidence of tho 
increnso of trade. During the month of May alone the amount 
cleared exceeded 500 millions, tho increase being about 11 per 
cent, as compared with tho corresponding month of last year. 
Aud three-fifths of this increase was from legitimate business, the 
increase on Stock Exchange settling days being only about two- 
fifths. In other words, not move than two-fifths of the increase, 
at tho outside, can be sot down to speculation, the remaining 
three-fifths being duo to tho growth of legitimate business. Upon 
the 4th of tho month, whon trade bills are cleared, the increase 
was about 5 per cent. Lastly, the revenuo is also becoming mure 
productive. It is too soon to attach much importance u> this fact, 
and it is, besides, difficult to institute* an accuratn comparison, on 
account of the changes in taxation made by Mr. Gladstorte. But, 
bo far a9 the Revenue returns go for the mouth of May, they un- 
doubtedly show an elasticity which for some time has been want- 
ing. Tho evidence tints afforded by statistics is confirmed by tho 
market reports and trade circulars. Then* isa much more encouraging 
tone about these than was observable whon we last wrote upon 
the subject. Bankers, too, although they still complain of scarcity 
of bills, are agreed that trade is much better than it was in the 
spring. Altogether, in short, there is a more hopeful spirit than 
tnerewas a little time ago. As regards the scarcity of bills, of which 
bankers complain, and which has been adduced as evidence of the 
slackness of trade, it is due iu large measure, we are inclined to 
think, to the fact that trade is now conducted upon sounder prin- 
ciples than it was some time ago. Partly because price* are lower, 
and partly because the unhealthy credit that used to bo allowed is 
not now oxtended, business is earned on on a ready-money basis 
much more largely than it formerly was. Besides, the extension 
of the telegraph to all parts of the "world enables business to be 
conducted in a manner which was not possible formerly, and thus 
dispenses with the manufacture of bills to a very large extent. 

Upon the whole, then, there cannot be any doubt that trade is 
improving, and is likely to improve, . The great cheapness of 
money is as advantageous to trade as it is favourable to specula- 
tion. When money is so abundant, and cau be hod ou such mode- 
rate terms, people are encouraged to go into enterprises which they 
would not embark Upon if there was any dilliculty in obtaining 
.accommodation. The extreme lowness of wages is equally favour- 
able. aince it enables manufacturers and merclionts to sell at mode- 
rate juices, and thus tempt custom, whilst low prices themselves 
are favourable both to tho manufacturer and to the consumer. The 
jnwft point now, however, is the coming harvest. If the weather 
continues favourable, and tho crops are good, there is every reaafen 
to hope that trade will continue to improve and will expand 
rapidly ift the autumn. If, on the other hand, we are to have 
another had harvest, the consequences must be serious, and the 
Improvement of trade, if not stopped, must be seriously checked. 
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The one unfavourable circumstance at present la the poverty of 
the agricultural classes. Landlords ana tenants aUkeare unable 
to spend as they used to do, and the small towps throughout 
the country suffer, therefore, not only from the loss of the, custom 
of their agricultural neighbours, but also from the* difficulty these 
have in paying their debts. A good harvest would put both land- 
lords and tenauts in funds, ana, what is quite as important* it 
would give them new hope and new courage. They would feel 
that the doom of British agriculture had not yet coma ; that 
it was worth while to go on struggling against foreign camps* 
tition ; and that, if they were only blessed with a few good years, 
they would be still able to hold their own, and, perhaps, be as 
well off as ever they wero. 


THE riCTUKE GALLERIES. 

V. 

O UBSEQUENT visits to the exhibition of the Royal Academy 
IO do but confirm the impression of disappointment— -one may 
say even of amazement — first aroused by the 44 tricks ana 
manners” of the Hanging Committee. It is bad enough in 
ordinary years to have work of the kind that Mr. Frith delights 
in staring one perforce in tho face. This year, not only is this evil 
intensified to a terrible degree, but, as wo have before had occa- 
sion to remark, tho juxtaposition of the majority of the pictures 
has the air of being arranged with a view to injuring their effect. 
Again, it might be said by way of not unpardonable exaggeration, 
that, while all the least satisfactory pictures of this year may 
readily be appreciated by a dwarf, many ol' the most artistic works 
can only be Been either by a giant or by a person armed with 
“ one of those long sliding opra-glasses that they call tallow- 

feCOOpB.” 

Iu Gallery No. II. re-examination of Signor Gaetano Ohierici's 
“ A Frightful Slate of Things ” (71), while it cannot but increase 
admiration for the perfect humour and originality of the picture, 
ns well as lbr t he care and skill best owed upon the details, yet reveals 
one or two trilling shortcomings. For iustauce, the baby is smaller 
than tho goose, and tho fire seems to be in the same piano with tho 
table. In Mr. Long's largo picture 44 Diana or Olirist” (97) 44 tho 
scene is the stadium of Ephesus, with Roman rulers sitting in judg- 
ment.” I11 the foreground a little to tho right a maiden is being 
besought by her lover, who stands immediately behind her, clasping 
and seeking to guide her hand, to throw upon the altar of Diana 
tho one grain of incense which will set her free! If Mr. Long has 
failed in risiug to the full height of the occasion he has set himself 
to pourtray, it is iu the face of the maiden herself rather than iu 
tho faces of tho bystanders. Those., indeed, are full of finely 
imagined character and expression. Most of them wear, according 
to their dillerent temperaments, an aspect convoying some sort of 
pity for tho fato to which the determined and beautiful girl seems 
doomed. The grim figure of the negro who stands on the spec- 
tator’s right with his Bilvor ornaments showing against his black 
skin alone seems unmoved. The work has many high qualities 
of technique and composition, but perhaps the crowd in the 
middle distance is a little awkwardly massed. As a complete 
model in this room of wliat a portrait should not be, we 
may point to No. 108, by Mr. Horsley. Returning to Mr. 
S. K Waller's capital and spirited “Success” (81), we becorao 
impressed with a notion that the carringe which is wait- 
ing to carry oil* tho unhappy victor is of gigantic proportions. 
We have to notice for the first time Mr. J. 8. Nobles splendid 
portrait of a dog, called 44 In the Lap of Luxury ” (77). We may 
also call attention to Mr. \V. J. Ileunessey’s bright, and pleasant 
Normandy scone (123), to M. Graefs fine portrait of Mrs. Alfred 
(lock (133), and to three very clever little bits of landscape by 
Mr. Baker (134-136). It is scarcely necessary to dwell on the 
merits of Mr. Pettie’s “Her Grace” (112), a study in white 
drapery, which recalls tho achievements of the Batch school. 

In Gallery No. III. Mr. Cecil Lawson’s really beautiful land- 
scape, 44 Barden Moors, Yorkshire” (167), the leASt good part of 
which is the clouds, is to a certain extent injured in effect by 
being hung directly over a work by Mr. Ansdell, which is a moss 
of white mules and goats. It is not easy to imagine why 
Mr. Poy liter should have thought it worth while to paint the pic- 
ture numbered 198. To hang it was an obvious mistake,, and to, 
call it 44 Helen ” was an outrageous absurdity. This, however, 
may uses unnoticed by many spectators, if one may judge from 
the authentic etorv of the visitor who was beard lamenting that a~ 
portrait should bo’ indicated only by a Christian name. In No. 208. 
“ B dolce far niente,” Mr. Yeamos has produced a shameless 41 crib ” 
from Mr. Alma-Tadema, which, however, is singularly ill drawn andl 
ill painted. Mr. H. M. Page shows a good study of flowers and 
a peacock under the title 44 Rival Beauties ” (212). At Mr. Alma- 
Tadema's exquisite 44 8appho ” (269) one could never tire of 
looking. Mr. Hook's 44 Diamond MerchauU, . Cornwall ” (258), is, 
an unnleasing work, in which the water wants transparency, afid thq 
colour is far from attractive. Mr. John Collier's fine picture 44 The, 
Last Voyage of Henry Hudson ” (269) is a work that grows upon, 
one. 44 Henry Hudson,” the catalogue, says, 44 tye great finvigator* 
made bis last voyage to the Polar Seas in 1610, In fbe^umm6r ; 
of 1611 his crew, mutinied, and set him adrift , in ag 
with his son, Jota Hudson, and some of th<?, most ihllrm'oi tna< 
sailors. They wm never heard of more.” M*. Ool|br pho^UA 
in illustration of this the stern half qf an open tyoat, th> helm of 
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gtftsped by Hudson Resting against his knees is the 
dfOopingand half-minting figure of his son, while in the fore- 
gfdund there lies leaning against the starboard side of the boat 
OhO of *the Infirm sailors above referred to. The background is 
oeonpied by part ©f an iceberg, a stretch of grey water, and a rocky 
and ice-bound shore. On the spectator ‘s left a lloe of drift ice seems 
to threaten tho doomed boat. All those details are worked out 
with much skill, thought, and mastery ; but the dramatic interest 
centres naturally in the face and figure of Hudson himself, in tho 
treatment of which the painter has in a marked degree combined 
Strength with refinement. The mixture of courage and despair in 
thS 'face of the old man is very striking. It might be possilfio to 
cavil at the air of too groat freshness which seems to belong to the 
very well painted drapery ; but it would be absurd to dwell upon 
such a fault, if fault it is, in a work which is powerful in itself, 
and which shows a great advauce in the painters command of his 
art. 

From certain qualities found in his portrait of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold (156), it would seem that Mr. Watte is becoming an im- 
pressionist or an independent. Anything like close examination 
of this work reveals tho Burprising fact that, if Mr. Wa tts is right, 
his Bitter’s hair is of a deep, striking green colour, which is especially 
noticeable at the back of the neck, where at one spot green pig- 
ment has been laid on with a munificent thickness, it is less 
astonishing to find blue whites to the eyes, for that what we cull 
the whites of people's eyes are really of a distinct and ethereal blue 
is clearly, to judge from other pictures, an established belief with 
Mr. Watts. In tho same wav a blue shirtcollai* may go for com- 
paratively little ; but it is rather too bad to find the llc*»h tints 
hud on apparently with a palette knife, the result of which 
method is naturally an almost complete loss of form. Mr. WutUs 
creed as to green hair seems to be shared by Mr. Walter 1 lorsley, 
who, in “ In Time of Need ” (30), in the first gallery, a work by no 
means without merit, has given distinctly green beards to tlm men. 
Mr. Dicksee's “The Symbol ” (175), with the motto “ Is it nothing 
to you, all ye that pass by ? ” has, as we have on a former occasion 
observed, considerable beauty ol* colouring ; but the choice of the 
subject is perhaps hardly fortunate with regard to the importance 
aimed At by the work. Tho mor<' incident of a tnedheval Italian 
beggar bolding up a crucifix to a procession of laughing young 
men and maidens, who troop gaily by him, is hardly enough to 
support a picture of the pretensions of Mr. Dickson'**, however 
clover the execution of tho work may bo. It is, of course, possible 
that the painter has intended to charge the picture with u deeper 
significance than wo liuvo boon able to detect in it. 

In the fourth gallery we have Mr. Andrew Hows “ Montrose at 
Kilsyth ” (31 1), showing the moment when Montrose “ threw off his 
doublet saying , 1 The cowardly TiiRCals durbt not face us till they 
are cased in iron ; to show our contempt of them, let us light them 
in our shirts ; * so by that resolution to strike terror into the enemy, 
and to let them know they were resolved either to conquer or 
die.” Tho picture is full of life and animation, and will add to the 
high repute in which Mr. How has been for some time pnst held. 
Mr. 0 . Greens “A Choico Vintage” (327) is a small genre 
picture possessing a great deal of humour. It would bo difficult 
to praise too highly Mr. Henry Wood's “ The Goudoliei’s Court- 
ship” (334), a picture which grows upon one by repeated 
inspection. In tho fifth gallery we have already expressed 
our admiration of Mr. Houghton's charming picture of “ A Dead 
City of the Zuyder Zeo ; the Town of lloorn, North Holland ” 
074 ). 1 ° Mr. F. R. Morris’s “The Queen's Shilling" (408), tho 
villagers have a disappointingly theatrical air. Next to this 
hangs a true and careful portrait of Sir Philip Froth eroo Smith 
(409), by Mr. Sydney Hodges ; and we may ut the mtnio time 
mentiou a clever portrait by Mr. 0 . W. Mitchell of “C. Mitchell, 
Esq.” (423). 

The sixth gallery is chiefly remarkable for containing Mr. 
Brett’s splendid work “Holden Prospects'’ (.f45)* In this Mr. 
Brett shows us once Again the combined charm of atmosphere, 
space, and sunlight which distinguished his well-known picture of 
the Channel Islands a few years ago. Alias Clara Montalba's 
“ St. Mark’s, Venice ; the Piazza Inundated” (453) is perhaps 
more striking and effective than true to nature. There is a 
decided charm about Mr. Prinsep’s “ Tbe Palace on the Lake '* 
(452) ; and Mr. Keeloy Halswelle’s M Alter Rain” (459) ™ 11 fin® 
Thames study, unhappily disfigured by impossible clouds. Of 
some imp ortant works in the soveuth room we have already 
spoken; out it is a pleasure to recur to such a picture as Mr. Van 
H&anen's “Washerwomen, Venice” (589L which is one of tbe 
best drawn and best painted picturos that nave been seen for u long { 
time. | 


TUB OAKS. 

T 91 former years the day of the Oaks used to bo considered the 
JL pleasantest of tbe Rpsoin week, and much was said and 
written' about its comparative quiet and peacefulness. It is still 
true fo at the crowds are far smaller on the Oaks than on the 
Detby Day » but even on tho Oaks day there are swarms of ruilisns 
asetini the Grand Btaud that make an attendance at what has 
beta lerfaed tho ladies’ race anything but an occasion of repose 
and tyeauttaUlisy. The ground on the course itself, and on either 
side of it, is naturally more covered with orange-peel, corks, 
straw, and pieces of paper on the last day of the Kp^om meeting 


than on any other,; and even tbe fames on the Downs do not 
seem to dispel tbe general atmosphere, of over-heated humanity, 
dust, bam sandwiches, and bad tobacco which has made Epsom 
racecourse horrible for four successive days. 

All lovers of racing ought to regret that Lord Falmouth's filly 
Bal Gal becamo a roarer, She was certainly the best two-year- 
old last year, And, if she had remained sound, both the Derby 
and tho Oaks would probably have been at her mercy. After 
possessing such mores us Jaunette and Wheel of Fortune, which 
won tho Oaks in 1878 and 1879, hor owner can hardly com- 
plain, and Dal Gal herself is not much in his debt, ap she wou 
more than 10,000/. last year in stakes alone ; yet, in looking back 
ou tbe Oaks of 1881, one cannot but regret that the best 
filly should liavo been prevented by infirmity from winning it. 
It is, however, useless to lament over tho inevitable ; and, as Bal 
Hid was proved incapable of winning tbe Oaks, it became necessary 
to choose another favourite. There was not much difficulty iu 
doing this. Mr. Cruwfurd’s Thobnis, a chestnut filly by Hermit out 
of Devotion, had won ten races out of twelve lost year, and her 
winnings as a two-yoar-olcl lmd exceeded 5,000/. She had begun 
by running a miserable third to Scobell, in a race at Stockbridge 
last .1 Line, ller next performance bad been to run nowhere to Dal 
Hal in the July Stakes at Newmarket. Then she began her wiu- 
ning career in the ilaui Stakes at Goodwood ; alter which she 
ue\er lost a race during the remainder of the season. Nevertheless, 
her pcrror11111.net s were scarcely so brilliant as might, at first sight 
appear. Three of hen* ten victories had been walks over, and in 
tin ce 111 ore she had only been opposed by one other hor so. Iu tbe 
Hum Stakes the best horse she Lad beaten hud been Amber Witch, 
In the Triennial Stakes, at Newmarket., she had beaten thirteen 
opponents, of which Lennoxlnve was second and Kuhleborn was 
third. Lennox love hud wou the Great Yorkshire Foal {Stakes in 
the spring, but ho was afterwards beaten very often. In hor last race 
Thobais bout Lennox love again. Hor only other two-year-old race 
was the Guturhui, and this was really an important affair. She 
was giving from 1 lb. to 5 lbs. to each of her eight adversaries. 
Sue won the race over the severe course with great ease by a length 
and a half, Savoyard being second ami Sir Mnnuaduke third. This 
was u good performance, but still it could hardly Ik? said that she 
had over beaten any two-year-olds of the first class. This spring 
she was made first favourite for the One Thousand, and she won 
the race very cleverly by a neck ; but she had to gallop to beat 
Thorn, who had a little tho best of it as they came out of tbe 
dip. lhil Hal, Angelina, the winner of the; Wnodcote Stakes 
at Epsom, Wandering Nun, Lucy Glitters, and other fillies 
which had shown form last year, were among the defeated. 
Lucy Glitters had been third in tbe Middle Parle Plate, tbe 
Dewhurst Plate, and the Tattcrsnli Sale Stakes at Doncaster. 
She had also been second in the North of England Biennial at 
York. In the Dowhurst Plate she had run within a length of Bal 
Hal. Thorn had won the Troy Stakes and tho Exeter Stakes, 
and, like Wandering Nan, she had boon one of the five two- 
year- olds that had. como in almost abreast, lor tho Astloy 
Stakes at Lewes. Sko had rim this season in the City and 
Suburban Stakes, but she was not placed for that race. In 
our notice of 1 he Derby, wo observed that she hud been beaten 
with extraordinary ease by Geologist iu the Criterion Nursery; 
the inferable running of Geologist in tho Derby, therefore, seemed 
to show tlmt Thorn must bo far below the first class of racehorses. , 
Among the unplaced fillies in tin; One Thousand was Lord Rose- 
bery's Myra, a chestnut filly by DoncHster out of Czarina. 
All hough she ran badly, it was thought that she would improve 
considerably bv the Oaks Day. Last year she was often beaten, 
hut she won the Rous Plato ut. Doncaster and the Second Nursery 
Stakes at the Newmaikot First October Meeting. Another filly 
that won a couple of races last your, and was beaten iu tho One 
Thousand, was Meteora, by Thunderbolt. 

A dozen fillies went to the post, mid they warn soon off. A 
nmre belong iug to the same owner us Thobais made tho running 
early in the race. At the mile-post Caper Sauce, iho third 
favourite, took the lead. Half way down the hill Thobais, who 
had been in a good position throughout the race, drew near tho 
loaders. When tiny eaiue into the straight Caper Sauce was 
beaten, and her stable companion, Lucy (1 litters, took the lead 
from her. As the) parsed tho road Lucy Glitters was quite two 
lengths in front ot The Luis, but presently her jockey was hard at 
work with his whip, and she was evidently tiring. Ford hnm then 
brought Theb.iis forward without any trouble, mid, passing Lucy 
Glitters, won tho race by throe lengths in a winter. Myra was a 
very bad third. Whatever may be said against tho appearance of 
the winner of the I Hirby , there can be little doubt that Tbebais is 
almost, if not quite, ns good-looking as auy filly that ever won the 
Oaks. She is rather iubred, as her sire, Hermit, ia by Newminster, 
who was by Touchstone, while her dam was out of Alccstis, who 
was by Touchstone* Yet, if she must needs be inbred, she could 
scarcely be inbred to a better horse than Touchstone ; aud, alter 
nil, lnbrooding often answers well with racehorses. 

There was some other racing at Epsom which deserves com- 
ment, Only five two-year-olds came out for tho Woodcote Stakes. 
This was a terrible falling-off from tbe fields for this race in ibrnfter 
years. Indeed niueteen years have passed since so few horses 
went to the post for it. The first favourite won by a neck only. 

He is a bay colt called Dunmore, by Scottish Chief out of Czarina 
by King Tom. Tie won tbe Mostyn Stakes at the late Chester 
meeting. Purple aud Scarlet, who was second, had also won a 
race previously. The Epsom Stakes was won by Felronel, tbe 
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winner of the Tiro Thousand Guineas of 2880. The Thursday, 
which used fo be an off day, was enlivened last week by an im- 
portant new race called the Epyoin Grand Prize. This stake 
consists of i,ooo sovereigns for the winner, and 200 for the 
breeder of the winner, added to a sweepstakes of 25 sovereigns 
each, for three- year-olds, the distance being a mile and a quarter. 
On this occasion the race was worth 4,562/. There are certain 
penalties and allowances. Ishmael and Lord Bradford’s colt by 
Wenlock out of Zephyr, were the first and second favourites. They 
had each 8 st. 3 lbs. to carry. The third favourite was Seobell, 
who bad run in the Derby on the previous day. This horse was 
giving each of the two leading favourites a stone. The Zephyr colt 
made the running, but, as they came to the bottom of the hill, he 
lost bis position. Voluptuary gained the lead as they crossed 
the road. It may be remembered that this horse led for a few 
moments in the Derby at much the same part of the race. When 
they were fairly in the straight Scobell canto up, and as they passed 
the distance he shot forward. Ishmael and Count de Lagrange’s 
Leon mAde a great rush os they drew near to the winning-post ; 
but Scobell gallantly responded to their challenge, and, holding 
bis own, won, after a good race, by half a length. Ishmael was 
three-ouarters of a length in advance of Leon. This performance 
of ScooeU's, considering his hard race in the Derby of the previous 
dny and his extra weight of 14 lbs., seemed to show that the 
leading horses in the Derby must, after all, be of a better class 
than was at first supposed. We must now notice a race which 
far exceeded the Oaks in interest, and, we might also add, the 
Derby also. This was the EpBom Gold Gup, which followed the 
Oaks on Friday afternoon. Only two horses were saddled for 
this race, but these were Robert the Devil and Bend Or. It 
is needless that we should recapitulate the famous contests 
between theso two great champions of the racing season of 1S80. 
It will be sufficient to remember that Bend Or beat Robert 
the Devil by a head for the Derby, and that in each of 
their three subsequent battles — including the St. Leger — 
Robert the Devil was victorious. The pair were now to meet 
for the firat time as four-year-olds, at even weights, over the 
course on which Bend Or had been the winner. Robert the 
Devil was a decided favourite at 6 to 4, and this state of the 
betting seemed reasonable enough. There was immense excitement 
as the two horses came out to take their preliminary canters, and 
it was generally considered that Bend Or seemed to move better 
over the hard ground. When they left the starting-post, Bend 
Or was off a little quicker than the other horse, but Archer kept 
him back, and Robert the Devil got away three lengths in advance. 
At the top of the hill Bend Or drew nearer to his opponent, but 
Cannon sent Robert the Devil on faster, and again led by about 
three lengths. Coming down the hill Bend Or drew nearer again, 
and os they came round Tottenham Corner there was only 
about a length between them. When they entered the straight it 
became a closer race, but Robert the Devil was still leading. Very 
* near home thq favourite still held his advantage, but Gannon 
had to ride him resolutely, and Bend Or Boon closed up with him. 
Opposite the reserved enclosure Gannon had to raise his whip, 
and then Archer roused Bond Or, who darted forward very 
gamely, got on even terms with Robert the Devil, and on the 
post had his neck in front of his adversary’s nose. It is generally 
believed that Bend Or could have won by a greater distance ; but, 
be that as it may, it was a beautiful race. CJpon the whole, tbo 
late Epsom meeting was a decided buccoss, and the weather was, 
if possible, even too fine. 


REVIEWS. 


ANCIENT BRONZE.* 

M R. EVANS’S new work on the bronze implements oF our 
country is marked by the research, carefulness, and modera- 
tion of tone to which his other writings have accustomed us. 
Nothing can be better than the methods and the copious illustra- 
tions of his new volume. It is much easier, and more profitable, 
to give a summary of the results of Mr. Evans’s inquiries than to 
attempt to criticize a work so accomplished. One or two critical 
remarks, however, wo may venture to make on passages where 
Mr. Evans’s studies border on literature or on ethnology. Thus 
(p. 6) Mr. Evans mentions M. Marietta's opinion that “ the early 
Egyptians never really mAde use of iron, and he seems to think 
that from some mythological cause that metal was regarded as 
the bones of Typho, and was the object of a certain aversion.” 
Now Mr. Evans (p. 8) remarks that in his opinion iron was only 
called the 4 'bones of Typho in contrast to the bone of IIorus n — 
that is, the loadstone— 41 and it seems difficult to admit Any great 
antiquity for the appellation.” This is where we differ from Mr. 
Evans, and, as the topic is comparatively new, we proceed to give 
our reasons for thinking “ hone of Horus * and 41 bone of Typho ” very 
old appellations for the metals. If we examine the cosmogonies of 
savage or of civilized races, we find that the earth, as a rule, is 
thought to have grown out of some original matter, perhaps an 
animal, perhaps an egg which floated on the waters, perhaps a 

* The Ancient Bronte Implement a, Weapon*, and Ornament* of Great 
Britain and Ireland, By John Evans, D.C.L., LLD., F.R.S., &c. London : 
Longmans & Co. 1881. . 


handful of jnud. But these conception* do not exclude the idea 
that many of the things in the world— wnerale, plants, aud what 
not— are fragments of the frame of a semi-supernatural heiqg, 
belonging to a race which preceded the advent of ordinary 
men. Such beings were the giant Ym*r in Scandinavian 
mythology. 

From Ymor’a body 

Karih was created : 

From bis blood the sea, 

Plants from hU hair ; 

and so forth. Another example is the giantess Omorea, of 
Chaidm&n cosmogony, whom Bel cut in twain, and whose body 
he fashioned into heaven and earth. In Mungaia, tufa stones are* 
44 the bones of Ru,” a supernatural early being. Among the 
Greeks, pomegranates and other fruits were the blood of the* 
dismembered God, Dionysus Zagreus. And, in the opinion of the 
Red Indians, flints are the scattered bones of a primitive Titanic- 
being, named Ohokanipok, who WA9 dismembered by Manabosho. 
Typho and Ilorus are conceptions like Ymer, Ru, phokanipok, 
Drnorca, Dionysus Zagreus, and the rest. As this sort of myth 
among civilized races is manifestly an inheritance from savagery,, 
it seems to follow that the name 44 bone of Typho” for iron 1* 
really very ancient and derived from a very early stage of thought* 
As to iron among the undivided Aryans, Mr. Evans observes that 
in 1S64 Mr. Max Muller thought that it was probably unknown. 
But in his Selected Eesays (i. 348) Mr. Muller says 44 there can be 
no doubt that iron was known and its value appreciated.” In a 
note, however, ho expresses a doubt &b to whether we can say 
more than that the Aryans had a metal which was neither gold 
nor silver. The question is interesting, because it appears iron* 
Mr. Evans’s book that, if the ancestors of the early Celts knew 
the use of iron, their descendants lost the knowledge on the way to 
Britain. 

Mr. Evans’s general views as to the date of what is called the 
Bronze Age in Britain may be briefly stated before we go on to* 
examine the process by which the various weapons were evolved* 
lie thinks, “ with all reserve,” that the age in which bronze bad, 
for most purposes, superseded stone, and had not yet given way to* 
iron, lasted for eight hundred or for a thousand years. Iron 
probably came into uso in the southern parts of Britain not later 
than the fourth or fifth ceutury b.c., and by the second or third 
century 11.0. the employment of bronze for cutting instruments had 
practically censed. Thus the Bronze Period in Britain may have 
begun about 1400 n.c. The probability is that bronze was intro- 
duced by a hostile conquering people, bigger and larger of bone 
tbnn the stone-using people whose remains are found with flint 
knives, arrow-heads, and axes in the barrows. But this invasion 
must have been even earlier than 1400 u.a. f if we hold with Sir 
John Lubbock that the Phoenicians dealt with British miners be- 
tween 1500 b.c. aud 1200 li.c. For it is excessively unlikely that 
the Phoenicians discovered our tin mines; and if the natives of pur 
islands were the discoverers, the odds are that they used the tin 
for mixing with the copper of tho same regions in the manufacture 
of bronze. 

Without pausing over Mr. Evans'B confutation of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s theory of iron in heroic Greece (and for our own part we 
believe that it was still more common than Mr. Evans supposes), 
wc go on to examine the probable evolution of various forms of 
“celts,” or bronze tomahawks. In the evolution of objects of 
human manufacture it is the rule that when a new material for on 
old article is introduced, the shapo of the article continues much 
what it used to be, while its less nocessary parts generally degene- 
rate into mere ornament. The ornaments of Lycian stone tombs, 
for example, are the survivals of necessary parts of tho wooden 
structures which were common before Blone was applied to the 
purpose. In very much the same way tho characteristics of the 
colt, or bronze axe, were probably evolved. Tho old stone axe had 
been a thin, flat blade, probably stuck iuto the cleft of a stick, and 
fastened there with string or the sinews of animals. When 
bronze begun to be used, the bronze tomahawk heads imitated 
the. shape of the old flat stone heads. Mr. Evans gives a 
figure of a very old flat bronze or copper celt from Cyprus. 
Another comes from liutterwick, in the East Riding of York- 
shire. The handle of this tomahawk 44 could be plainly traced 
by means of n dark line of decayed wood.” When these flat 
celts are ornamented, it is by means of rather savage patterns, 
like those on Australian shields, indented with punches. The 
next stage in the evolution of the tomahawk head is where the 
side 4 have been hammered in, so as to make 44 flanges,” which 
ourvo over tho narrower part of the blade. The flat blades, we 
presume, were hafted. like the old stone blades, by being driven 
into a cleft stick. But the curved flanges gradually became a 
kind of socket, which would hold the handle of a haft shaped like 
a common walking-stick or umbrella-handle. If one wanted to 
haft a flanged colt, one would split the crook of a walking-stick, 
push the celt between, so that the flanges overlapped the wood on 
each side, and then bind all round with cords or sinews of 
A 44 stop-ridge ” of metal, half way down, prevented the toma- 
hawk head from beiug driven too far into the Btick-handle. The 
next step was to hammer tho flanges down till they almost met 
each other, thucf making two rude sockets for the stick The next 
improvement was to make a regular sunk socket, like that in the 
head of a modern arrow, and into this socket the handle of the 
walking-stick was thrust. Yet the flanges did not disappear, 
though they had become useless. They remained in the shape of 
ornament, as in figure no (p. 109). The little loon at the ride 
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of tin aoeket was probably intended to hold the string which was 
need in ftatening the tomahawk head to its stick. Ornaments in 
relief now came in, and superseded the old punched chevron 
patterns. Mr. Evans remarks 

As an Illustration of the view that similar wants, with similar means at 
command with which to supply them, lead to the production of similar 
forms of tools and weapons in countries widely remote from each other, I 
may mention a socketed celt (io) Inches) found in an ancient grove near 
Copiapo, Ghili. In general form it is almost identical with some of the 
Italian brass celts, but it is of copper, and not bronze, and it is not cast, 
but wrought with the hammer. The socket has, therefore, been formed in 
the same manner as those of the early iron celts from Hallatatt, with which 
it doaftlv corresponds in outline. The surface, however, has been orna- 
mented by engraving, and among the patterns we find bands of chevrons, 
alternately plain and hatched, closely allied to the common ornament, of 
the European. Bronze Age. What is, perhaps, more striking still, is that the 
Greek fret also occurs as an ornament on the faces. 

Mas, In short, does pretty much the same things, uses the same 
patterns, tells the same myths, and practises the same queer cus- 
toms all over the world in his savage and barbarous periods. 

Our own axes, as every one knows, are hafted on a very diffe- 
rent principle from the old tomahawks, that needed what the 
Scotch call 44 a nibby stick.” Perhaps the first step to a socket 
driven through at right angles to the blade is to be found in a 
very queer celt in Mr. Evans's collection, which was found at 
Karon, in the Valais. It is, in form, like the crooked bone lrnndlo 
of an umbrella removed from the stick, with its silver socket 
attached. 

The reason why it should have been cast in this manner is probably to bo 
found in the fact that boughs of trees, with a smaller brunch at right 
angles to them, are not easily met with, though such bougto arc bust 
adapted lbr conversion into the helves of this kind of hatchet. Some in- 
genious bronze founder of old times conceived the idea of producing a 
hatchet which did not require a crooked helve, but for hafting which any 
ordinary straight stick would serve, and we have here uis new form of axe- 
head. 

If he had driven his socket through, and shortened his blade, he 
would have produced something like the modern axe. Metal was 
perhaps too expensive for this system of axc-making to become 
fashionable. Among other reasons which prevented the intro- 
duction of the modern axe-head, Mr. Evans gives these : — 

When first bronze caroo into use it must have been extremely scarce and 
valuable ; and to cast an axe-head in bronze, like one of the perforated 
nxn-bammors of stone, would havo required not only a considerably 
greater amount of the then precious metal thnn was required for a fiat 
hatchet-head, but would nho have involved a far higher skill in the art 
of costing. Moreover, the flat form of these simple blades rendered them 
well adapted for being readily drawn out to u sharp cutting edge, and 
when once they had oomc into general use they wuuhl not havo been 
readily superseded by those of another form, hafted in a different method, 
even were that method more, simple. If the bronze celts wrro mainly in 
umc for peaceful industries. While the warlike battle-axes were made of 
stone, the progressive modifications in the shape of the former would be 
less likely to bo affected by tliu characteristics of the latter, it must 
also lie remembered that in France, which then us now set the fashion 
to Britain, perforated axe-heads of Btone wore very seldom used, and 
those of bronze were in the north of the country unknown. 

But wo cannot hold with Mr. Evans (p. 161) that the feat of 
shooting un arrow 44 through the iron ” of several axes set up in a 
row proves the modern perforated socket to have existed in 
Homeric Greece. This is the view which Mr. Merry took in his 
Odyssey (the smaller edition, vol. ii.). It is hard to see how a 
standing or a seated archer could shoot so low as this theory re- 
quires. Goebel, on the other hand, thinks Odysseus shot through 
the sort of ring formed by the meeting of the two blades of 
the double-headed axo. But we are nwitiu of no such axes in 
early Greek remains, those from Mycenm being hammer-headed. 
Jn a metope at Selinus, one of the figures uses an axe, somewhat 
of the Lochaber pattern, through a wide opening in the head of 
which it would be easy to shoot (Benndurf a Met open von Sclinunt, 
pi. 7). And on the whole wo think that un axe somewhat of 
this shape must have been in the mind of llorncr when ho de- 
scribed the feat of Odysseus. 

Though we have been tempted to linger over the axe-heads, Mr. 
Evans's remarks on and designs of bronze daggers, razors (very 
queer pieces), torques, ear-rings, and swords ure not less interest- 
ing than his chapters on celtB. Ilia Irish bronze lish-hook (p. 192), 
although he does not remark on the coincidence, is of the 
41 Limerick bend,” still used in Ireland. Wo do bopo that no 
jeweller will imitate tho taste of the Bronze Age in coal-scuttle 
ear-rings (p. 392), which are exquisitely ugly. Torques and 
bracelets in better taste, lor example the bracelet in figure 485, 
have already been imitated in gold. 


THE METROPOLITAN AREA* 

I N the reign of Henry VIII. an Act of Parliament made West- 
minster a City. In the reign of Queen Victoria an Act of 
Parliament hhs made the said City and certain other districts sur- 
rounding London into the 44 Metropolitan Area/’ We have, there- 
fore, the highest possible authority for calling by an epithet 
which is very like the one appropriate to 44 Motropolitical ” 
Canterbury the ring of suburbs which is without tlio jurisdiction 
of the Lord Mayor. Tho anomalies of London nomenclature 
cannot be better illustrated than by this example. Indeed, 
at a recent banquet given by the Chairman of the “Metro- 

- * Btudfichtr'i London and it t Environ*. Third Edition, revised. 
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poll tan • governing body, the word * metropolis ” was more than 
once used by the speech makers in eontmdistinetion to the word 
14 London.” A loose and incorrect use of name* and epithets will 
perhaps last as long as men themselves; but the oonfuiion here 
indicated is such that no plain statement of the fbeta will quit# 
unravel It The City, or M shire ” of London, on the confines of 
the shires of .Middlesex and Essex, is situated about sixty 
miles from the metropolis, whioh is a city in Kent It is not 
necessary, except in children's books of geography, to assign a» 
u capital ” to every county *, but perhaps we may say that Brent- 
ford is the capital of Middlesex because the elections come ofl 
there, Colchester of Essex, and Maidstone of Kent on account of 
the assizes. TUb is not strictly correct, as it is not possible in 
England to use the word capital as the Americans use it when 
they appoint a certain town, city, or village, not necessarily the 
largest, to be capital of a State. We have no such capitals ;, 
and some may consider Oierkenwell rather than Brentford thw 
capital of Middlesex, and Canterbury rather than Maidstone of 
Kent. But about the metropolis there can be and is no such 
difficulty ; And few people can hesitate about calling London the- 
capital of England and Canterbury its metropolis. Yet it would* 
be more correct to say that Westminster is the capital of England 
and as to the word metropolis, we have Parliamentary authority 
for applying it to the suburbs of London and certain villages and 
districts in Middlesex and the adjoining counties. At West- 
minster are the Houses of Parliament, the law courts, and the 
royal palaces, for Kensington, Buckingham, St. James's, White- 
hall, are all within the precincts of St. Margaret’s. The new 
Law Courts will equally oe in Westminster, though portions of 
the east wing are within the city boundaries. 

The use of the word 44 metropolis ” as applied to London is of 
some antiquity. In Do Laune* Present state of London , pub- 
lished after the Great Fire, though the author himself does not use- 
the term, an admirer who sends him an 44 Acrostick ” does not 
hesitate to turn a. rhyme with It; but the character of hi» 
authority may bo judged by the opening triplet of the poem 

This is tho City which tho Papal Crew 

Have by ihcir DatnnM Devices overthrew, 

Erected on her old Foundations, New. 

When the Board of Works was formed in 1855, under Sir 
Benjamin Hall's Act, tho word was boldly assumed ; and tbfr 
Board is appointed 44 for the purpose of diverting the sewage of 
tho metropolis.” Thenceforth this, so to speAk, diverting use of 
the word has been usual ; and the Board now deals with tho- 
whole Hundred of OasulBton, the Hundred of Isleworth, certain, 
districts on the southern side of the Thames in the counties of 
Kent and Surrey, and pArt of Essex. This constitutes the- 
44 Metropolitan Area ” ; but London, which probably the framers of 
tho Act contemplated under the name of the metropolis, is itself 
manifestly excepted. 

Tho immense size of this area is denoted by some of the figures* 
mentioned in the annual Report of the Board. The rateable valuer 
is twenty-four millions and a hnlf sterling ; the money apent during 
a year ib two and a half millions. Raedecker’s Handbook , of 
which a new edition, the third, is before us, enumerates, beside* 
the nine Parliamentary boroughs, each sending two members to* 
the House of* Commons, no fewer than sixty distinct 44 village* 
which have in course of time become constituent parts of London.” 
Tho area is occupied by several thousand streets, 44 which, if laid! 
end to end, would form a line 2,600 miles long.” There are mom 
tlmn hnlf a million different buildings and eleven hundred churchos. 
Within the police district the population is fully four millions. 
44 There are in London more Scotchmen than in Edinburgh, iuom 
Irish than in Dublin, more Jows than in Palestine, and mom 
Roman Catholics thnn in Romo.” Compared with the Metropo- 
litan Area, even New York and Paris, tho two cities of tho- 
world which come nearest to it, are so far behind that both 
put together would only equal it. The six towns of Great Britain 
which come nearest to it are Glasgow, Liverpool, Manchester with. 
Salford, Birmingham, Leeds, and Sheffield ; but the population of 
all put together does not equal thnt of the Metropolitan Area, even 
if the City of London be taken out. In his speech at the recent 
dinner given by Sir James Hogg, the Duke of ConnAUght men- 
tioned thnt sinco it came into being the Board has made 65 mile* 
of main sewers, besides making or renewing 165 miles of smaller 
drains. Tho immense cost of works in the Area, the gigantic seal* 
on which everything has to be done, umy be gathered from some 
of the figures given in the annual Reports. The Embankments 
cost three millions of money. The Fire Brigade numbers mom 
than five hundred men ; and them were more than one thousand 
eight hundred fires last year. About quarter of a million has been paid 
for freeing bridges in the same time; and nearly 40,000 1. for property 
through which new streets are to puss. No fewer than one hundred 
Acts of Parliament referring to tne work of the Board have been 
passed in the twenty-six years of its existence. The main drainage 
system cost four and a half millions, and Baedecker's Guide thue 
sums up a few of the statistics 41 There are annually consumed 
about 2,000,000 quarters of wheat, 400,000 oxen, 1,500,000 sheep, 

1 30,000 calves, 250,000 swine, 8 million head of poultry and garno, 
400 million pounds of fish, 500 million oysters, 1,200,000 lobsters, 
and 3,000,000 salmon. The butcher's meat alone is valued at 
50,000,000 

The most extraordinary thing about this enormous and practi- 
cally anonymous 44 Area ,r is the looseness of its governing system. 
It has no governing system, in fact. Every parochial vestry does 
what seems right to itselfi The Board of Works is not a govern- 
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Ayala, who will hare nothing to say to his repeated offers. 
As it nappana, he oned did the Colonel some little kindness in a 
foreign hunting-field, and the Oolonel is grateful. Though by no 
means Wind to the youth’s very conspicuous foibles, he stands up 
for Toga, whom he maintains to he an excellent fellow. He is 
persuaded that Tom is by no means the fool he looks, and that he 
has the makings of a gentleman in him, notwithstanding super- 
ficial vulgarities. So. popular as he is, he goes out of his way to 
win the young man by little civilities, lie invites him to his 
quarters at Aldershot, and Tom is proportionately flattered. If 
the Oolonel has any object beyond his constitutional good nature, it 
is to influence Tom into doing himself more justice. So strong is 
the influence that Tom turns to the Oolonel, though that gallant 
officer is but a slight acquaintance, for counsel as to the prose- 
cution of his suit. Of course, in the circumstances, he could 
hardly have fallen on a more inappropriate adviser ; and it costs 
this other lover of Ayala a considerable effort to carry on 
the conversation without betraying himself. Tom, who is very 
much in love, very miserable, very angry, and very unreasou- 
able, chooses afterwards to resent the Oolonel’s having accepted 
his confidence without giving his own in the way of reci- 
procity. Under the unitod inspiration of love and liquor, ho 
goes so far as to assault his false friend in the street. For- 
tunately the Colonel’s credit for courage stands so high that 
he can afford to accept the insult passively. The surrounding 
crowd passes unflattering comments on his inaction; but the 
nobility in Tom’s nature is touched. He is absolutely disarmed 
by a man of Stubbs's high spirit returning good for evil, and try- 
ing to screen him from tne consequences of his folly ; although at 
the same time lie feels even more aggrieved than before at being 
robbed of the possibility of revenging his wrongs. It is true that 
the Oolonel, although he had actea on high 'principle or generous 
impulse, is no loser in the end. The story gets wind, and comes 
round to Ayala’s ears, and with that romantic young woman it 
goes a long way. as we should have supposed, towards investing 
him with the spirituality of her “ Angel of Light.” 

But besides Oolonel Stubbs there are sundry other people, in a 
novel almost overcrowded with characters, who merit something 
more than a passing notice. Sir Thomas Tringle, the father of 
our young friend “ Tom,” is ns graphically conceived as he is true 
to probabilities. No doubt he is a Philistine of the Philistines, 
who delights in money-getting and the consequence it gives him, 
and who seeks relief from domestic worries in manipulating mil- 
lionfl'in the City. But, according to his lights, though his ideas 
are limited, ana although he loves his own way almost to the 
point of pigheadedness, he is a singularly large-hearted and 
generous man. With some reason, he considers money a specific 
for most human sorrows, and he benevolently deals wholesale in 
heavy cheques. In the hospitality he exercises as head of his lavish 
household he is the financial counterpart of the clerical Arch- 
deacon Grantley. And there is considerable humour in his trans- 
actions with his son-in-law and his intending sons-in-law, ns with 
his relations to hia unmarried daughter and nieces and their lovers. 
"We understand how he grows gradually to dotest his son-in-law 
the Hon. Mr. Traffick, although originally proud of the connexion 
with that nobly born hero of red tape. Knowing Traffick to bo 
almost penniless, he gladly gave his daughter a portion of 120,000/. 
But themeanneBS of Mr. Traffick, who insists on spunging on him 
after marriage, in place of setting up an establishment of his own, 
is altogether antipathetical to the free-handed City gentleman. On 
the other hand, he is almost gained over by Frank Houston, 
although at the first he had set his face as a Hint against that 
gentleman’s addresses to his youngor daughter, apparently be- 
cause Houston, with Bomewhat ambiguous manliness, maintains 
independence of language in an embarrassing position, and more 
than insinuates that he regards marriage with Miss Gertrude 
simply os an easy and creditable profession. Ayala’s sister, Lucy, 
is comparatively dull, although we do not question that sho will 
make a wife who will wear well. Among the many ladies who 
play subordinate parts, we think we like Lady Albury best, whose 
platonic affection for her cousin Jonathan might easily have been 
changed into something warmer, had the Colonel been heart-free 
and she unfettered. We shall only add that, in our opinion, Mr. 
Trollope has never showed to more advantage than in those dia- 
logues which ho generally succeeds in making extraordinarily life- 
like. 


GORDON’S CENTRAL AFRICA.* 

W HEN Oolonel Gordon, after a brilliant career of victory in 
China, where be crushed a rebellion that was desolating the 
fairest provinces of the Celestial Empiro, transferred his services 
to the Egyptian Government, it seemed as though a decisive blow 
was at length about to be struck at the iniquities of the slave 
trade in Africa. Had it been possible for a single individual 
to suppress this inhuman and debasing traffic, Gordon Pasha 
was the man. The province which he undertook to organize 
was scarcely within the pale of even the civilization of the 
East; for years it had been in the hands of adventurers, who 
hod thought of nothing but their own profit and aggrandize- 
ment, ana had traded in ivory and slaves, regula ting their 

•* Cobnd Cardon in Central Africa, 1 874-1679, from 
1 nd VacumnU, Edited by G. B. Hill, D.C.L. London : 
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commerce, if such it could Uncalled, by armed ferae. The 
Governor of the Soudan had nominal control over these " fili- 
busters;’’ but bis authority had never made itself really felt ; the 
Khedive, therefore, resolved to form the district in which their 
operations were carried On into a separate government, and to 
monopolize the trade of. dSquatorial Africa, with a view to ulti- 
mately throwing it opsir to the world. The lesson was to bo 
plainly taught “ that mere difference in colour does not turn men 
into wares, and that life and liberty ore sacred things.” The 
native tribes also were themselves to be coerced or conciliated, 
and the practice of the wholesale capture of prisoners stonily re- 
pressed, lest, if be did succeed in putting a stop to the slave trade, 
these unfortunate creatures should be slaughtered for want of a 
market. The story of Oolonel Gordon’s loyal attempt to carry 
out this programme in the face of unbeard of difficulties on the spot, 
and less than half-hearted support from the Blave-holding Govern* 
i ment at headquarters, is told in tho volume before us, in his owni 
I words, ably and judiciously edited by Dr. Hill. Egyptian con- 
quest in Africa is essentially a thing of recent date, for although 
her fortified outposts are now found between the Albert and 
Victoria Nyanza Lakes, the empire of the Pharaohs scarcely 
reached to Khartoum. By the subjugation of Darfour, however, 
the Egyptian frontier now comes within less than fifteen days* 
march of Lake Tchad, while in the east lands have been annexed 
which are washed by the lower part of the lied Sea and the Gulf 
of Aden. Traders, Europeans amongst the number, had pene- 
trated into Equatorial Africa, but the ivory was found a less pro- 
fitable source of merchandize than human goods and chattels, and 
the vast district became the hunting-ground for them. 

The Buffering and devastation created by the slave-traders, and 
the atrocities they committed, are almost beyond belief ; within 
twenty years the eastern shore of the Victoria Nile has degenerated 
into a mere forest waste, the population has been diminished by at 
least two-thirds, and all traces of progress have been obliterated- 
The Egyptian officials, themselves inveterate slave-dealers, en- 
couraged and participated in these horrors, and the Khedive, when* 
he was at last induced to move in the matter, did so from no sym- 
pathy with the cause of humanity, but only through dread of tira 
too numerous bands of slavers developing into a rival Power, (fee 
of tbeso men was possessed of almost fabulous wealth, lived in a 
style of regal barbarity, and owned no less than thirty fortified 
stations carried into the very heart of Africa, where the slave- 
trader exercised absolutely despotic rule. An insufficiently equipped 
expedition against this person was defeated, and the Khedive, being 
powerless to avonge the disgrace, the trader, Sebelir Bahama by 
narno, reigned as little less than an independent sovereign and. 
threatened the annexation of the entiro Soudan. But for these 
pretensions we should probably have hoard but littlo of Ismail 
Pasha’s desire for the suppression of tho slave-trade, and there is 
no doubl but that Colonel Gordon was sent more in the interests 
of tho Viceroy’s supremacy than in that of humanity. Sebehr, 
unluckily for himself, but fortunately for tho country, went to- 
Cairo to assert his claim to the title of Govemor-Genoral, and was 
there detained ; but his eon broke out into a formidable revolt, the 
history of the 'repression of which forms one of the most interest- 
ing chapters in the book. For the first tliroo years, however, 
Oolonel Gordon did not come into collision with this ruffian, 
though the other slave-dealers gave him plenty of occupation. In* 
his most arduous task ho received no support whatever from any 
officer of the Egyptian Government. u Tho Khedive,” he writes, 
“ gave me a firman [a decree] as Governor-General of tho Equator,, 
and left me to work out the rest.” By tlio year 1876 " things were 
generally consolidated/’ but his advance to Lake Victoria was met 
with determined opposition from tho native chiefs, and Colonel 
Gordon returned “ with the sad conviction that no good could be 
done in those parts, and that it would have been better bad no- 
expedition over been sent.” Indeod, from the beginning he seems- 
to have despaired, as well he might, of tho success of anything 
that depended upon the good faith of the Cairo “ ring,” for on the 
very first pAge occur the ominous words, “ 1 think I can see the 
true motive now of tho expedition, and believe it to be a sham to- 
catch the attention of tho English people.” 

The slave-traders of course were in accord with the local au- 
thorities, and thought to find an easy dupe in the Frank Governor- 
General, but soon found themselves mistaken. Some letters 
addressed to the Mudir, or District-Governor of Foshoda, were 
accidentally intercepted, and one of them said — 

“ I nm on my way to 3*011 with tlio 2000 cows I promised you. . . . 
and with all to satisfy your wants.'* These cows they had taken from* 
the tribes around them — a robbery ; and * ( all ” means a number of Blaves. 
Tho otlior letters were to different people, saying, “ I bring you the negress 

S 5u asked for, win* 1 hope, will please you, and others to tho same effect. 

ow these slavers do not know 'that I am on the way to the Mudir of Fashoda, 
and that 1 am prepared to seize them all. I shall confiscate the 2,000 cows, 
for I cannot give them back to the far-away tribes from whom they were 
Btolen. I shall seize the slaves, and take them back to their homes, if I 
can ; and I shall punish the slave-dealers. Tho road by which this 0011 voy 
comes crosses my present camp here. 

On another occasion he boarded two boats and found 105 slaves 
stowed away under some wood ; this cargo, together with 2,000/. 
worth of ivory, was promptly confiscated. Here is another in- 
stance of the scoundrelism with which Oolonel Gordon had to con- 
tend, and of the manner in which he met it : — 

Wal el Mek had some difficulty in getting porters from a sheikh to caenr 
some ivory. He was drunk, and at once ordered tho man to be hanged, 
which he was. I nerd not say that it is more than juobaldc that Wal el 
Mek will bo hanged also. 
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ambitious youth* But they have already done good work, and, we 
trust, are on the way to do much more. 

Mr. O.. W. Holmes begins with a discussion of " Early Forms 
of Liability,” In whioh be examines historically the rules of what 
may be called Tioarious liability — that is, the duty imposed on 
men, in sundry circumstances and degrees, to answer for damage 
done not by themselves but by persons or things in their service. 
The original notion, in Mr. Holmes's view, is that the immediate 
agent in the damage is the offender. This might be a lifeless 
thing, an animal, a slave, or even a free person under an ancestor’s 
power. And in archaic law the owner could escape further lia- 
bility by surrendering the offending object for the person hurt, or 
bis surviving kinsfolk, to work their will upon. Examples are 
found by Mr. Holmes in the Roman nor at deditio, in the English 
deodand, and in the still existing Admiralty rule which in a 
manner personifies the ship. Slis general line of investi- 
gation is interesting, and, we think, on the right track; 
but we doubt if he gains much by appealing to the supposed 
primitive tendency to personify inanimate things, lie says that 
things in motion, being nearer life than things at rest, wore 
more readily forfeited os deodand. We must beg Icavo to differ. 
The phrase Of the old books, movtre ad mortem , seems to us 
not to denote actual motion but to be a mere metaphorical turn 
of speech for causing death anyhow, as when wo now speak of 
a consideration moving from a party. In the same Year I 3 ook 
df Edward 1 . from which Mr. Holmes quotes there is a passage 
<30 and 31 Ed. I., p. 529) showing that if An arrow glanced by 
misadventure and slew a man, the tbing off which it glanced 
{which would naturally be in almost every case a fixed object) 
was forfeited. In the next three lectures we have a study of the 
grounds of liability for crimes and wrongs, which shows Mr. 
Holmes’s powers to great advantage, and is to our mind the best 
part of the book. The general idea runniug through them is that 
even criminal law renounces, and, as a matter of policy, must re- 
nounce as far as possible, the attempt to punish according to tho 
intrinsic moral guilt or blameworthiness of the wrongdoer. 
Blameworthiness is the ultimate ground of liability, but the actual 
measure of liability is not what is blameworthy iu the particular 
individual, but what would, in his circumstances, ho blameworthy 
in a man of ordinary knowledge and capacities. An external standard 
of conduct is established, to which the subject is bound to come 
up at bis peril. Whether it has been conformed to iu a particular 
case is a question in general independent of tho person’s actual 
state of mind. There are cases where a wider liability is imposed 
on grounds of special policy, or survives as a fragment of an 
earlier and ruder dispensation, or, having survived by accident, 
is now preserved out of a sense that on tho whole it is expedient. 
But the general rule is that a man is not liable for harmful con- 
sequences of acts not unlawful in themBelvos which he had not a 
fair chance of foreseeing and preventing. If he had a chance 
sufficient for a reasonable man lie is liable, notwithstanding that 
Lis individual ability or perceptions were not up to the average. 
Examination of the doctrines of iutont and mnlico in the criminal 
law eervos only to confirm this. Intent is in some cases, as in 
theft, a necessary index to the probable consequences of the act 
punished — in other words, to its dangerousness. In others, it is 
reducible to foresight; a truth expressed in an inverted fashion by 
the common maxim that a man is presumed to intend the natural 
consequences of wh&t he does. Aud “ the test of foresight is not 
what this very criminal foresaw, but what a man of reasonable 
prudenco would Lave foreseen.” Tho purpose of criminal law is to 
prevent dangerous acts as well as morally wicked ones, and “ a 
man must find out at his peril things which a reasonable and pru- 
dent man would have inferred from tho things actually known.” 
We may add that, even in tho limited number of cases whoro 
acts not appreciably dangerous to the public or to any person 
in particular are criminally punished as being wicked in them- 
selves, the standard they are judged by is an external one. 
It has been decided that good intentions aro no defence to 
an indictment for issuing an obscene publication. But it 
should be remembered that after legal guilt is established, there 
is mostly some judicial discretion as to the punishment to bo 
awarded. Except as to capital offences and a very fow others, 
for which a minimum punishment is prescribed, that discretion is 
in our system exceedingly broad. The consequences of a con- 
viction for manslaughter vary from binding the prisoner in his 
own recognisances to come up for judgment if called upon, to a 
sentence of pen&l servitude for life. And here free plav is given 
to appreciation of the degree of personal blame which the Court 
thinks ought to attach to the party under all the circumstances of 
the case. 

Mr. Holmes goes on to show thAt the same principle of 
the external standard holds in the theoiy of civil wrongs, and 
particularly in that much confused subject the law of negli- 
gence. What the law means by negligence, he strongly points 
•out, is not, as assumed by some modern teachers, a state of 
the party's mind. This is more clearly seen by taking it os 
what it really is, a nagative term. Negligence is the want of 
diligence. But .diligence is not something in the party’s mind ; 
it is a matter of external conduct, the actual exercise of a certain 
measure of intelligence and caution. That measure is determined 
by reference to the average capacity of men in the party’s situa- 
tion. And here the very roughness of the jury system .makes it 
really a more* accurate instrument than the judgment of judges 
fitting alone ; for the verdicts of juries provide for the legal 
standard of duty neither being so much more rigorous than the [ 


public opinion as to be inaecep table, er so much more lax as to be 
ineffectual. The ground of policy on which the law rests is that 
in order to cany on our affairs with freedom we must count on a 
certain amount of intelligence and good-will in a follow-man ap- 
parently possessing normal faculties, and the law must hold him 
to make gopd that expectation ; and the jury represents the ideal 
average man, than whom no one is expected to be wiser or allowed 
to be more foolish. They say what is the prudence of a reasonable 
man, taking one roan with another, and tneir judgment is worked 
into settled contributions to the law by judicial decisions laying 
down from time to time what amounts to u evidence of negli- 
gence.” Such decisions are based on the constant experience of 
mankind collected from juries, and preserved in the experience of 
judges and in legal records. Mr. Holmes has not touched one 
point raised by Mr. Bigelow in the book we have already 
mentioned, that the prudence required is not exactly the pru- 
dence of a co mm 011 man, but the prudence of a man such 
as would commonly and properly be concerned in the matter 
in hand. If a man chooses to repair hiB own house and 
drops bricks on the people in the street, it is no defence for him 
to say that he did as well as a man could do who had not learnt 
bricklaying. If he will lay bricks, he must have the skill of a 
bricklayer at his peril. So a man who drives a carriage is ex- 
pected to have the ordinary skill of a coachman. But, after all, it 
is only a branch of common prudence that a man should not put 
himself iu situations where the foresight and control of con- 
sequences require a particular kind of knowledge or skill which he 
does not possess. It is negligenco to put himself there at all, and it 
is vain for him to do afterwards the best that he can do by tho 
light of nature. It may be conceived that in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances a man should, ab tho lesser of imminent evils, take on 
himself the management of something as to which he knew him- 
self to be incompetent. In such a case nico questions of liability 
might arise. Suppose an engine-driver to be disabled by a fit 
or a sunstroke in thn middle of a long run ; what would be the 
measure of the stoker’s responsibility P 

Wo havo no room to discuss at present Mr. Holmes’s treatment 
of leading ideas in other doctrines of the law ; but we must not 
forget to say that, even if his explanations be not wholly accepted, 
his research goes a notable way to dispel the obscurity that sur- 
rounds the English law of contract in its earlier stages. The 
lecture on possession is interesting for the manner in which it 
works historical materials into tho fabric of a closely reasoned argu- 
ment against the prevalent German theories, and especially against 
the doctrine that inchoate or attempted ownership, the intent to 
deni with the thing ns owner, or animus domini as it is called, is 
on principle or in fact a necessary element in constituting the kind 
of possessory interest which the law recoguizes and protects. 
Altogether, Mr. Holmes's book will bo a most valuable — we 
should almost say an indispensable — companion to the scientific 
Btudent of legal history. 


RECENT VERSE.* 

TXTE fear that the llcptaloyia will cause general disappointment 
V V to those who believe a current rumour as to its authorship ; 
for though, as a matter of course, it is very clever and here and 
there laughable, the general effect is exceedingly heavy and 
elephantine. Mr. Swinburne, to whom it has boon attributed, 
has shown in his prose writings that ho has wit, though 
no humour, and when it was known that ho had issued a 
volume of parodies, something vory entertaining was ex- 
pected. There are two great classic collections of parodies 
in English, those of the brothers Horace and James Smith, 
and that of Isaac Hawkins Browne. A Pipe of Tobacco and tho 
Ilycvtid Addresses have this in common, that they profess to be 
eff usions by contemporary poets on one given themo. * The fun of the 
thing was to suggest a pi poof tobacco or a newly-opened theatre as the 
anbject for very dissimilar persons to rhyme about, and to see how 
Ambrose Philips would approach it, and how Swift, how Pope, 
and how Colley Gibber. This seems to us at once more laughable 
and more legitimate than to imitate rather savagely the general tenor 
of the poet’s writing. The seven who contend against sense seem 
to be Messrs. Tennyson aud Browning, Mrs. Browning, Mr. Patmore, 
Lord Lyttou, Mr. Kossetti, and Mr. Swinburne himself. In the 
first place it is equally a mistake in flattery and in malice to place 
Lord Lytton in Buch company, And we will say nothing about the 
“ Last Words of a Seventh- Hate Poet.” Then the imitations of 
the two l&Bt-mentioned bards are dull and poor beyond descrip- 
tion. That on Mr. Patmore is clever, but coarse and obvious. The 
other three are much more readable. “ The Higher Pantheism in 
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• Nutshell 9 is a sot unfair rtbuke to Mr, Tennyson's facile meta- 
physics, and closes with a dtjjghtful line— 

Fiddle, we know, is diddle, and diddle, we take it, is dee. 

“ John Jones ” is an elaborate imitation of “ James Lee's Wife.” 
The parody is excessively laborious, curious, and clever, but in 
the end a wearisome and profitless poem to read. Finally, the 
parody which seems to us to be best worth notice is “ The Poet 
and the Woodlouse ^ 9 in which fun is made in a very innocent 
way of the queer jargon which Mrs. Browning used to permit 
herself to employ. If we allow that parody is a fit exercise of 
such fine powers as Mr. Swinburne possesses, it could not be more 
amusingly employed than thus : — 

M Notwithstanding which, O poet,” spake the woodluuao very blandly, 

M 1 am likewise tho created — 1 the equipoise of theo ; 

1 the particle, the atom, 1 behold on either hand lio 
Tho inane of measured ages that were embryos of me.” 

44 And I sacrifice, a Lcvite — and 1 palpitate, a poet ; — 

Can I close dead cars against tho rush ami resonance of things ? 

Symbols in mo breathe and flicker up the heights of the heroic ; 

Barth's worst spawn, you said, and cursed me ? look ! approve me ! 
1 have wings 1 " • 


In Amaranth and Asphodel Mr. Butler has gone, like so many 
poets, to the Greek anthology for his inspiration. Tho book fs 
dedicated to the Khedive of Egypt, perhaps in the hope of Ilellen- 
ising a potentate who lias been suspected of want of sympathy 
with modern Greece. We hope that Mr. liutlcr will absolve us from 
any desire to be unfriondly it wo confess that liia translations, as 
a whole, remind us very curiously of tho poems of Thomas 
little, Esq. ; they are smooth, coy, and elegantly amorous in very 
much the same style, a style by no means to be entirely condemned. 
But they seem a little too much like artificial (lowers by tho side 
of the living jasmine and lotus of the anthology. For instance, 
there is a Ifevely little poem by Asclopiades which has often been 
emoted as giving the very quintessence of joy in physical existence. 
To have translated it literally would have tried Mr. Butler’s sense 
of delicacy, though nothing moro innocent whs ever written ; but 
surely it would have been better to leave it alone altogether than 
to have spread out the four concise and thrilling lines into 
this 

Sweet unto lips athirst is snow to drink 
In summer's beat : 

Sweet unto nmriners, when the storm winds sink, 

» flowers to greet s 

. when two fond lovers cling 
Beneath one bower, 

Whilo for deep gladness both together sing 
Love's praise ami power. 

The translation of x\<ui/a is extremely hold. One might as well 


•ay 


Ho lay like a warrior taking hiR rest 
With his martial Unvcr nround him. 


The 41 Songs of Death ” aro better than tho 11 Songs of Love," 
though we should have Aupposod that. Mr. Butler would hardly 
have cared to print his travesty of Callimachus's elegy on Hera- 
clitus when the exquisite translation in Jonica is so well known. 
It seems a .grave omission that in no case is the author of tho 
original named. 

' I)r. McCosh is a most laborious writer. Wo recollect reading 
bis Nuova Italia very few years ago, and already lie presents us 
with a new epic in ten cantos. It is extremely difficult to criticize 
poetry of this kind, to which the Americana are a great deal more 
indulgent than we are. On the other side of the Atlantic Dr. 
McCosh might f?ain a small but compact reputation, and be men- 
tioned during his lifetime in 11 Primers of American Literature.” 
Over here we are apt to be more impatient of a lumbering and 
colourless s£yle, and an exasperating! v high level of mediocrity. 
Dr. MoOosh writes of all sorts of things— the Scotch Coast, the 
Literature of the Day, which ho condemns as too heated, tho l’ariy 
Exhibition, Insomnia, the Fall of Kars, Titian’s Birthplace, and a 
thousand other themes, with an oven vivacity whiub is certainly 
remarkable in a writer more than seventy-five years of ago. Dr. 
MoOosh is very severe on his critics ; and as we cannot in con- 
science say that we are very well impressed by his poetry, the 
most generous thing wo can do is to repeat tho little curse that ho 
has formulated for our destruction 

Oh, for a fifty l’eter Pindar power I 
The pen of Horace, Juvenal, and Pope, 

To scourge such hypcrcritics of the hour! 

Oh, for a furlong of good hempen rojx* 

To hung them tip, like. Hainan, by the toes. 

And teach them honesty, eveu to their foes. 

This is strong language, but the little poets that are so fond of 
invoking Pope seem to forget that there was a Dunciad. 

Wo Bink considerably below the level of Dr. McCosh to reach 
the author of “ a Wbeen Rhymes.” The principal poem in the 
book was written twenty years ago. It contains a somewhat 
diverting list of poets, which is worth extracting : — 

But Wattie Scott, an’ Babbie Burns, 

An* Jamie Hogg, an* ttamsay, 

An* Campbell baulri, au’ Cow|x»r auld, 

An’ Milton John, an’ Dryden John, 

An’ dunce-devouring Snudie, 

. An’ honest, crabbed, burly Sam, 

An* Goldie, poor wee danijie. 

There seem a line dropped after the reference to Johnson. For 
the exceeding badness of the poetry in this little book we have 


been indemnified in the notes by a plearing story, although we 
are not sure that it is new:— 

An important divine was preaching s sermon of imps 4b a congregation 
of country people. At the end of each paragraph, on eld man in % bo audi- 
ence would quietly remark, 14 that’s Boston, or that’s Butborlbfd, or that’s 
Doddridge, or that’s Baxter,” as the case might be. At lapIMihe minister 
lost his patience, and cried “ Tak the fule body out ! ” '“Aji that’s his 
sin i* the hinner eu* ony way,” said the old man, and withdrew. 

In the Flower of Nepal Captain Greenstreet tells a romantic 
story of Hindu life in blank verse thqt la much above the averago, 
and in such a graceful manner that , the reader passes Uncon- 
sciously from page to pago with a considerable amount of pleasure. 
The landscape is now and brilliant; such lines as the following are 
evidently drawn, as Wordsworth recommended, with tbe writer’s 
44 eye upon the object '* : — 

Below the rock, down trending towards a Stream, 

A rhododendron forest, far outstretched, 

With rosy blossoms painted tho hillaide 
In sunset* hues ; whilst Alpine primulas. 

Gray lichens and brown grasses, touched the crag 
With homely colours. In a tree hard by, / 

Clasping n ►cun ted orchis, whose bright flowers 1 
Made sunlight, in the wood, two linnets song ♦" 

Melodiously of love. 

The treatment throughout this poem is well varied and well- 
sustained, and we cannot but fancy that Captain Greenstreet’e 
name might be favourably known if he cultivated his remarkable 
gilts of narrativo and description. Unfortunately . the lyrical in- 
terludes are very poorly done. 

The author ol Other Days has also some smoothness and 
correctness of stylo, but is Absolutely without intellectual ambitiou 
of any kind. Tho titles of tho pieces are so mild as to be almost 
comic, and to suggest tho ribald wit of a parodist. Wo have lines- 
“Addressed to seme Ladies about to travel in Italy,” " On the 
Portrait of a Young Lady in (.'rayon,” “To a Young Lady who 
was alarmed in passing through the Block Forest," and “ To a 
Young Lady putting on a Black Kid Glove.” The last begins:— 

Why thus in glove of sable hue 
That lily hand enshroud ? • 

Wc mourn the moon escaped our view 
Beneath a wintry cloud. 

One piece has a title containing seventy-eight words, although 
these are tho preface to only ten lines. 

Mr. Leonard Lloyd’s dramas of A Modem Babylon and Judas 
Iscariot have not interested us so much as the advertisements 
appended to them. Mr. Lloyd seems to have a wonderful 
reputation in the provinces. The Banburifi Guardian says that 

he exercises somewhat, kingly functions in the realms of poetry,” 
but we do not know what the dear soul can mean by that. The- 
Cheltenham Telegraph asserts that “ critics are all Agreed that a 
poet of tbe highest class has arisen ” in Mr. Leonard Lloyd. Tho 
Guernsey Mail uses language which would he fulsome if implied 
to Victor Hugo, and the Sheenicss Guardian simply grovels Wore- 
this 44 powerlul and rising writer.” The respective journals of 
Todmordeu, Brighouse, and Bnstrich unite in using the odd ex- 
pression 14 patrons” — 44 Mr. Lloyd seems determined to lose no 
opportunity of pleasing his patrons” In our metropolitan inno- 
cence wo fail to understand the raison d'etre of all this provincial 
ecstasy over such productions os Mr. Lloyd’s plays, which r^ad 
to us, at their most serious moments, like a preposterous and 
rather dull burlesque. 


HEW TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE.* 

rpiIE rising generation of students of science may well bo 
L grateful for the succession of admirable elementary worke 
which the enterprise of publishers, seconded by eminent masters 
of knowledge in their several departments, continues to pour forth. 
In Messrs. Longman’s Text- Books of Science we have already 
well-nigh a couple of dozen of compact little manuals, by men of 
mark, in which an amount of matter customarily to be sought for 
through bulky and costly treatises, and till lately nowhere to be 
mot with at all, is brought within the reach of the tiro, expressed 
in language suited to his intelligence and his wants, and bearing an 
authority which may command his utmost confidence. Nothing 
can be of greater importance at the outset of the study of nature 
than to make sure of tho method to be adopted, and to get dear ideas 
of the elementary lews of physics, with a firm grasp of tne rudi- 
mentary facts, in preparing his handy little volume on Systematic 
Mineralogy , Mr. Hilary Bauerraan bos contemplated forming a 
use lul guide to students who would acquire a general knowledge 
of tho subject, as well as an introduction to larger and more ad- 
vanced text-books, such as those of Dana, Miller, Desdoiseaux, 
and Schrauf. As it is beyond the scope of a work so . limited 
in hulk to deal systematically and in detail with crystalline 
forms of all kinds, his treatment has been made hs general 
as possible, dealing with their symmetry and- geometrical pro- 

* Text-Book of Systematic Mineralogy . By Hilary Dauerman, F.G.S., 
Associate of the Jtoyal School of Minns. London: Longmans A Co. 
1881. 

Lessons in Elementary Mechanics, introductory to (he Study of Physical 
Science, By Philip Magnus B.Sc., B.A. Scvjonth Edition, enlarged. 
London: Longmans & Co. i88r. 

An Elementary Course of P metical Physics, By A. M* Worthington, 
M.A., F.lt.A.S., Assistant Master at Clifton College. Blvingtona iSCl. 
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perries rather than the practical calculation and determination of 
individual examples, though in the later portion of the work, 
in which the physical properties of minerals come under view, 
much information is given aa to the chemical constituents, the struc- 
tural peculiarities and the physical distinctions of the best known 
crystals. Matters of this kind, belonging to the petrography or 
pnvsiography of minerals will, it is understood, form the subject of 
a future volume. Mr. Bauerman lays down, to begin with, the 
general principles of form, showing the classification of cryBtfils 
according to the number and character of their axes of symmetry ; 
the six possible systems, all of which axe represented by natural 
minerals, coming under three principal groups, as they are without 
a principal axis, or have one or three such axes of symmetry. 
The first of these includes the triclinic, oblique, and rhombic 
systems, the triclinic having no linear symmetry, while in the 
other two the symmetry is oil of the same kind, — namely, binary. 
The second includes the hexagonal and tetragonal systems, the 
principal symmetry of the first being senary, and that of the second 
quaternary. The three principal axes are special to the cubic 
system, being those of Quaternary symmetry. The four chief 
methods of notation indicative of the faces of crystals — those of 
'Weiss, Miller. Neumann, and L 6 vy — are explained) all of which, as 
being of equal authority, it behoves the student to master, though 
that of L6vy, a modification of Hatty’s, in common use amongst 
European mineralogists during the earlier years of this century, 
is well-nigh restricted to France. The important works of Des- 
cloiseaux and Mallard are written in it. For a more complete 
account of it the student is referred to Pisan is TraiU da 
Miniralogie. Weiss's system, the least conventional of all — the 
unit face being indicated by the length of its intercepts upon 
the axes of reference, as shown in fig. 5 — is in general use 
among the Berlin school. Naumanns method has the merit 
of being short and convenient; the symbols, being arbitrary, 
are clear and never to be mistaken. Ilis notation is the one 
most extensively in use, being adopted in Dumas's popular text- 
books as well as in its author’s widely-read manual. Put the 
method of Miller, the most elegant of all, developed out of the 
system of notation by indices first started by Whewoll, is destined, 
our author believes, to be adopted at no very distant lime by nil 
mineralogists. For practical reasons, however, he has made use 
in his crystallographic chapters of a mixod systora of notation ; the 
forms being designated in tho text by their symbols according to 
Naumann, whilst the notation of tlieir faces is by indices 011 Miller’s 
system. In demonstrating the geometrical characteristics of crystals 
under these different systems, the solids illustrated have" been 
assumod as absolutely regular in shape, every face of the same 
form being similarly placed in regard to the symmetrical centre or 
origin of the axes. Such mathematical regularity is of course 
practically unknown in nature, so that in reasoning out the 
typical or abstract form, such facos os arc either excessive or re- 
duced, if not occasionally wanting or redundant, have to be allowed 
for. Our author consequently goes on to treAt of compound or 
multiple crystals, falling under two principal classes, as parallel 
and twin groups, besides which there are a few minerals and 
artificial products whose crystals are dissimilarly ended, tho faces 
limiting a prismatic zone at ono end of Us axis belonging to 
different forms from those at the other end. These crystals are not 
properly speaking hemihedral, their faces, though but half the full 
number possible in their constituent forms, being not uniformly 
distributed about the axis, but so grouped that, while all the faces 
may bo present which hAve indices positive to an axis, the corre- 
sponding negative ones may he wholly absent, their place being 
occupied by some totally different form. To this arrangoment has 
been given the name of hemimorphism. The most conspicuous 
examples of it are afforded by tourmaline, the ruby, silver ores, 
and greenockite in the hexagonal, struvite and electric calamine 
in the rhombic, and cane-sugar iu the oblique Bystem. Irregular 
Aggregates, in which crystalline mosses are often found in nature, 
as stalactites, various kinds of spar, and the beautiful capricious- 
looking fibrous forms resembling corals, mosses, And other organic 
bodies, conlmon in aragonite, the so-called Jlos ferri , or flowers 
of iron, and native metals aro also described, mineral masses simply 
amorphous being excluded from the field of view. Hules for tho 
measurement and representation of crystals are given, with an 
account of the beat forms of goniometer, Wollaston’s reflecting 
instrument being chosen for illustration. The greater part of the 
figures in this volume aro, as in most works on mineralogy, drawn 
in what is called parallel perspective, which supposes the sight to 
be at an infinite distance from the object represented, so that all 
nays proceeding from the object to the eye aro parallol, or all lines 
and surfaces parallel to each other remain so in the drawing. The 
method of spherical projection introduced by Naumann, and brought 
into general use in its present form by Miller, supposes tho crystal 
to be placed within a sphere, both having common centre lines normal 
to the faees, these lines being drawn through the centre to the surface 
of the sphere on either side. This method, as our author shows, 
has the advantage of representing the faces of crystals in the most 
general manner — i,e, by points — so tbat there is no limit to tbe 
number of them that can be included in a single figure. At the 
end of the work, after a satisfactory treatment of the physical pro- 
perties of orystals, their atomic weight*, and their structure iu 
relation to chemical constitution, are given the more recent results 
of research info their formation ny nature and their production by 
artificial methods. 

That Mr. Magnus's Lemons in Elementary Mechanics, designed 
for the use of schools and of candidates for the London matricula- 


tion and otherexaminations, should Mess than seven rears have nut 
through as many editions, is in itself! sign of the value set upon it 
by students and by those engaged in education, whilst it gives 
wholesome evidence of the appreciation that is likely to attend all 
educational work based upon the same sound method, and executed 
with the same degree of exactitude and clearness. Intended 
primarily for the use of those who have had no previous instruc- 
tion in mechanics, its design has been to bring into prominence the 
leading principles of the science, exemplifying them by familiar 
illustrations. With the view of showing its connexion with other 
branches of natural science, some few pages have been eet apart to 
a brief exposition of tbe doctrine of energy, tbe keynote, so to say, 
of the modern system of physics. In preference to the plan usually 
adopted, the author has set forward as a principle the idea of motiou 
being more elemontary than that of force, and the need of two 
forces at least combining to produce equilibrium. The Bubject of 
statics has accordingly been made to depend upon the laws of 
dynamics, these being prooeded in turn by a discussion of some of 
the simplest principles of motion. lie is right, we believe, in think- 
ing that the theory of equilibrium occupies too prominent a posi- 
tion iu many of our text-books, And that the Btudent obtains in the 
problems of statics a very inadequate idea of force and of its 
modes of expression. The order he has adopted may bo pro- 
nounced not only the most logical, but that which experience 
has found most practically advantageous iu teaching. The be- 
ginner is taught to realize first the idea of motion, absolute 
und relative, the latter being the only kind of motion known 
to us in nature. Tho old Greek maxim Kimjo-m r& nav was 
anticipatory of the latest generalization of science. All things on 
earth around us seem to be at rost, but move ceaselessly with the 
eart h round the sun. The sun not only moves round upon his axis, 
but is in motion towards or round some other point ufc space, and 
so on. In all substances molecular movements are found to be for 
ever going on. In growth And decay there is motion of one kind. 
Transition and undulation furnish distinctions of another kind. 
Thus the science of physics resolves itself into the consideration of 
bodies and molecules under every variety of motion, being sub- 
divided according to the particular effect that the several kinds of 
motion produce upon the senses. Locomotion, pressure, heat, sound, 
light, electricity, what are these but names for tbe different sots of 
impressions which motion in its different forms arouses in our con- 
sciousness P Mechanics being that branch of physics which treats 
of tho motion and equilibrium of bodies as a whole, as distinct 
from tho motion of their particles, and restricted in the present 
work to Holid bodies, falls under the heads — firstly, of kinematics, 
or the science of pure motion ; secondly, of matter that is set in 
motion, and tho cause or forco that produces it, coming under the 
science of dynamics ; thirdly, of statics, or tho science of equilibrium, 
comprising such problems as are connected with bodies at rest. 
Had we to select any portion of the work as most characteristic of 
the method of treatment adopted, and os compressing into a 
limited compass the utmost amount of recent gains to tne philo- 
sophy of physics, wo should point to tho chapter on Energy, the 
distinction of potential from kinetic energy, the conversion of heat 
into mechanical energy, aud tho conservation of energy, with its 
relation to force and momentum. A series of well-chosen ques- 
tions is appended to each chapter, and at the end is given a 
useful sot of examination papers set at various institutions. 

Iu An Elementary Course of Practical Physics Mr. A. M. Worth- 
ington has provided teachers of the rudiments of physical science 
with a series of experiments suited to ground the minds of learners 
in the first principles of practical work. It had its origin, we 
learn, in an inquiry sot on foot by the Committee of Head-Masters 
amongst the scientific masters of the larger public schools, ss to 
how far laboratory work is possible at school, regard being had to 
the time at a boy’s disposal. Of eighteen answers, two alone were 
favourable, that from Rugby the most warmly so, on the ground 
that manipulation and observation form in themselves an important 
education, aud that they are necessary to raise science from a mere 
cram subject. Tho spirit of the other answers seems well repre- 
sented by .that from the Royal Naval College, to the effect that 
laboratory work is not of much educational value unless accompa- 
nied by measurements which can be made only by costly instru- 
ments, experiments merely qualitative loading only to play. Such 
work, it is thought, is suited only for senior boys. “ A master can 
take no more than seven or eight at a time. Each experiment 
would average two hours, single hours now and then being of no 
use.” It is on chemistry, it seems, that from this aspect of things 
stress is to bo laid as a field for practical work. But from an edu- 
cational point of view our author in the interests of science claims 
the first place for the study of physicB. Logically, he urges, it 

E recedes all the other experimental sciences, every ono of which 
as special instruments and appliances of its own, the action of 
which is purely physical, depending upon the readiness with 
which the manipulator devises, understands, and handles such 
appliances. Yet this fundamental study, which should beyond all 
others be soundly and thoroughly fixed in tho mind of teacher and 
learner alike, is in danger of being left out of sight, or to he picked 
up at hazard as mere rule of thumb work. The course here laid 
down by him within fifty pages comprises about the same number 
of experiments suited to a class of a dozen boys under fourteen 
| years of age. Having been tested at the Salt Schools with suc- 
cess, it is about to be introduced at Clifton College for a class of 
[ thirty boys. So far from being dependent upon costly apparatus, 

| the- entire list of laboratory appliances comes to a little moro than 
I 20/. The merit claimed for it by the author is that this course 
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affords a good training in Qftskilfkd manipulation: (a) exact ob- 
servation ; (3) intelligent, ana orderly recording of observations; 
(4) principles of indireot measurement ; (5} the application ana 
intelligent use of arithmetic, geometry, and algebra ; (6) the vary- 
ing of experimental oombinations ; (7) common sense. Simple 
equations and two books of Euolid will carry a boy to at least the 
middle of the coarse. The boys ere found to work best in pairs. 
They are led on from simple measurements of objects at hand, or 
the apparatus in use, to finding the centre of gravity, the length 
and weight of twisted as compared with straight wires, the density 
and specific gravity of ltyuiils, the oscillation of pendulums, the 
laws of torsion, the density of eolida by weighing in air and in 
water, making a barometer, determining latent and specific heat, 
and finding the co-efiicient of expansion of Air and of mercury. 
The pupil who has made himself master of this short but compre- 
hensive course will have reached solid ground in eleoientaxy 
physics. 


David broome, artist.* 

M BS. O’REILLY is known, and not unfavourably known, as 
the author of several short tales. Her Sussex StorieB we 
noticed with praise so late ss last autumn. Unfortunately she has 
not been content with going on in the line in which she had met 
with success ; but, either of her own movement, or encouraged by 
outsiders, she has ventured on a novel of the orthodox dimensions 
of three lull volumes. The frog of the fable, for all we are told, 
might have very well passed muster as a simple frog. It was not 
till it came to puff itself out beyond its natural dimensions that it 
became a failure and an absurdity. There ib no worse enemy to 
many a storyteller than the third volume. On not a few', indeed, 
even the socond can bring utter ruin. There are plenty of writers 
who can write very well so long as they allow their heroes and 
heroines but a couple of chapters or so Of existence. Let them 
venture on a longer tale and a more complicated plot, tboy at once 
become as much embarrassed as the wife of a sheriff or an alderman 
whog for the first time in her life, has to manage a long train as 
she is presented at Court. So long as her dress had scarcely 
touched the ground she had gone on well enough, but when it was 
lengthened by a good yard of stuff, then she fell into the most 
awkward gait. Our lady writers have, we must admit, thiB ex- 
cuse — that it is the novel-readers, making tbeir demands felt through 
the owners of circulating libraries and the publishers, who set 
them on thus to make three volumes instead of one. We are 
willing to allow that, so far as their ordinary readers are con- 
cerned, the excuse is valid, but with the unhappy reviewers 
it has little or rather no weight. We suffer too much ns we 
struggle onwards to the end to be able to listen to any plea of in- 
dulgence. When at last we have sifted the pilo of rubbish, it 
matters nothing to us why it has been made so huge. That it con- 
tains here and there something that is good does not in the least 
improve the case. On the contrary, our indignation swells as wo 
consider how either compliance with a foolish fashion or a real 
ignorance of the writer’s trade has made that long and bad which 
might have been short and good. 

To pass from these more general considerations to the story 
boforo us, we cannot but express our regret that the author of 
David Broome, Artist, has overshot her powers ns much as she has 
her reviewers patience. There is not a littlo that we like in her 
writings. Mrs. O’Reilly’s tono is always pure, and her aim whole- 
some. It iB a great pity, however, that she has a failing that is 
bo commonly found in too sermons of some of the moBt virtuous 
and admirable men. She runs the risk of boring people before she 
has succeeded in amending them. Lilco the preacher, she may 
likely enough put her audience to sleep before she has unfolded 
and enforced her moral. 

Her sentiment, moreover, is too often somewhat weak, and 
at times is worn to rags. She has such a wish that every one 
should make a good ending, thAt she never indulges herself or her 
readers in a downright villain. She uinkea some of her characters, 
indeed, commit the most atrocious crimes ; but sho takes care to 
keep them so well in hand that they can all repent before they die. 
Ilor villains are too bad or too good. They are not consistent. 
They seem to be all along in training both for the gallowB and the 
" Salvation Army.” Sho might ha vo gratified tho reader by cutting 
off at least one in the blossoms of his sin. Too much penitence 
may give a story a sickly taste, just as too much sugar may spoil a 
pudding. Once, indeed, in her story a great rogue is going to drown 
himself, but the virtuous hero— and a stupendously virtuous hero ho 
is— comes up just at the nick of time, and puts a stop to the suicide. 
It is not, indeed, by any chance that he stopB at the pool at the 
very moment when the rogue was going to plunge in. He had 
had an unaccountable impression that some one was near, a pre- 
sentiment that impressed nis vivid imagination. Did he determine 
on moving, the same wholly unaccountable impression mastered 
him* Was he later on once more about to move, the mysterious 
impulse to remain returned in full force. It is a pity, by the way, 
that these impressions and impulses are not rather felt when the 

a af a respectable member of society is at stake. In one 
of novels, however, there is no more dangerous state than 
that of being what people call prepared for death or fit to die. 

* David Broom*, Artist. By Mrs. Robert O'Reilly, Author of “ Phoebe's 
Fortunes,” “Sussex Stories," Ac. 3 vole. Loudon : Sampson Low A Uu. 
1881. 


Suoh people am swept off without any remone, while the wicked 
have, at aU events, a reprieve granted them. 

Not only is the sentiment of this story often ftl*e,but the ppt 
is of a most complicated nature. We do not at axy time foal 
ante that we have sounded all its depths and thoroughly mastered 
its intricacies, while for nearly two volumes wa are in a state of 
the greatest perplexity. We ate quite willing to allow that the 
heroine should have her three loveie. for it ia never to lovers that 
our state of bewilderment is due. The first glance always enables 
the practised reviewer to detect who it is whom a heroine is to 
marry, however much appearances may point to some different 
result. In the present case we found out that the h*to6 was in 
love, or, at all events, was going to be in love, a good two voiumea 
and a half before he had found it oat for himself. It is not, then, 
of lovers that we complain. They may rise against ue as like- 
nesses of the King rose against DpuglaB on the field of Shrews- 
bury, and they will give us no trouble. But we must raise aa 
outcry when we are faced by a mysterious child, who is left as an 
outcast, by a still more mysterious woman, at the bouse of the 
virtuous hero. For many a long page the parentage of this youth- 
ful mystery is made to worry the reader almost as much as a 
Bwarm of midges or the toothache. If to preserve a mystery is one 
part of the novelist’s art, certainly Mrs. OTteilly here deserves her 
share of praise, for we defy the reader even to tiasard a guess as to 
the origin of tiiis highly objectionable boy. His father at one time 
we believe to be a forger, Tfrho is still' serving his time as a 
convict. At another time we ore almost convinced that ha 
iB the son of a woman who was to have married the good 
hero, but was tricked by hiB wicked cousin into manying him. 
Her baby lmd died, Blie had been told, at a time when she 
was delirious. What more natural than that he should not 
bavo died at. all, but have been stolen, either by his foster- 
mother or tho mysterious woman in whose possession we first 
meet him ? Who he was we will not reveal, but we may let 
out that, though hiB foBter father was not in prison, he fully 
deserved to be ; for he, too, hod been a forger ana a scoundrel in 
general. Tho boy, of course, reforms, like every one else ; and at 
the present time, instead of being a pickpocket, is likely enough a 
churchwarden. 

The descriptions of scenery and of places, which are scattered 
about with a too liberal hand, do not, in our opinion, by any means 
help us through tho mysteries. We knew only too well what was 
coming when the story opened in a greengrocer’s shop, And we 
read how i( red-ripe berries, golden-brown potatoes, and piles of 
fresh green vegetables contrasted well with one another. It was 
an idyllic sort of business,” the author adds. Idyllic or not, 
“ golden-brown potatoes ” were tdb much for us. Even in M word- 
painting” a line ought to be drawn, and it should certainly be 
drawn some way above potatoes. If we are not careful, we shall 
sink down to onionB, and from onions to artichokes. On later 
pagos we cerLaiuly get into higher society, and are introduced to 
a breakfast-table that glittered with silver and was decked with 
flowers. The owner of the house and his wife alone were piesent. 
She, we read, presiding over the teapot, wore a rose in the 
waist-belt of her dress. Two pages later on we find that her 
husband drank coffeo. Can, we would respectfully ask — can a 
woman be said to preside over a teapot which is for her own use, 
and for hers Alone Y It is, we are well aware, 11 favourite term 
with women authors, for it seems to imply a certain dignity, if not, 
indeed, actual power j but for that very reason we are justified in 
insisting that it shall be kept to its strict use. But from 11 word- 
painting ” wo are gotting to women’s rights, and where they will 
lead us none can know. As Tristram Shandy wrote, u The con- 
troversy led them naturally into Thomas Aquinas , and Thomao 
Aquinas to tho devil.” We will, therefore, stop short whilq yet 
there is time, and retrace our stops. What, we would ask our 
author, is gained by giving such a description as the following of 
a house in the West-end of London during the month of Sep- 
tember ? — 

The sunshine would havo penetrated within, had that boon possible, and 
would have lit up the gilding and paint, the rich amber-coloured curlaiusof 
the drawing-room*, the pictures, statues, china, and handsome furnitui of 
which the house was full, but shutters were dosed jealously, and blinds 
drawn down. .Still, do what Mrs. Dryaon the housekeeper might to exclude 
those long, warm beams, they persisted in finding their way tnrohgh chink* 
in the shutters, or where blinds did not hang absolutely straight, and so lay 
upon the carpets, or made bright bands upon the delicate tints of ceiling or 
cornice, driving the housekeeper to distraction as she visited one room after 
another, to muke sure that nothing was getting faded or tarnished, and 
found the sunshine before her always. 

Let our author, we beg her, not attempt to write so Inga book that, 
in order to get it tilled, she must have recourse to long descriptions 
of what is not worth describing even briefly. She has s certain power 
of her own. In these three volumes there are parts which ar* 
very -pleasing. The heroine, though her name, Lettice, is certainly 
the last that a greengrocer would be likely to give his daughter, is 
yet a charming young lady, and well deserves her three lovers, 
and even half-a-dozen more, bad she needecL them. The hero ias 
little tiresome, if not indeed oppressive, with his virtue, and 
might surely have a little sooner tound out that he was eapable of 
becoming a lover. Still, even he would have passed muster very 
well, had we had much doss of him. Some of toe minor characters' 
are well drawn. With all its faults, and that they are many we 
have not failed to show, this story is likely enough to find many 
readers, and to interest them, in spite of, or perhaps on account ov 
the serious defects which we have had to point out* 
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fillt® general mm of English, and perhopa of all, tourists may 
X be divided into two cl asse s — those who resolve to do as others 
do r and th ose who determihe to go somewhere with the certainty 
that only the select few will he found on the same track. The 
first class are inspired by the amiable desire to have the power of 
Ulkin^to their neighbours about the plaoes they have visited and 
the sights they have seen. The second have the less amiable 
ambition of speaking loftily of localities which have never been 
nepetrated bf the vulgar herd. On the whole, wo are disposed to 
ukeShe first class better than the second, and even to think them 
the wiser* on the principle that “ everybody " is wiser than “ any- 
body." Of oourae there is a small third class, who go where they 
like to go, led by their own personal tastes and by their reason- 
able expectations of instruction or amusement ; but they are pro- 
bably a small minority. 

F , The district which is known os the Ardennes has little chance of 
being known to either of the first two classes we hare referred to. 
It never has been fashionahlo, and it never will bo ; it will pro- 
bably never, or not for a very long time, be visited by any one 
^ because others go there ; nor is it sufficiently 11 out of the way ” 
to prove attractive to those who are in search of unbeaten 
tracks. Who would think of boasting that he had been in the 
Ardennes when he might brag that he had been in the Salz- 
kammergutP Yet Mrs. Mncquoid is right when she speaks of the 
Ardennes as a delightful provinco in which many a picturesque 
journey may be taken, although with equal right sho speaks of it 
as being unfrequented, and she has done well to add this volume 
to her previous entertaining books on Normandy and Brittany. 
We quite believe that many a quiet and meditative traveller, who 
bas already * ( done" the ordinary routes in Switzerland and Italy 
nnd France, and who detests niobs of tourists, and cares nothing 
for the glories of Alpine-climbing cither in Switzerland or out of 
it, will be grateful to the author for leading him to a dis- 
trict so charming in all its natural features, and so compara- 
tively undisturbed by the bustle of the outer world. It is, 
in fact., somewhat remarkable that the Ardennes hns been so 
completely overleaped. Tourists to tlio It hi no and Switzerland 
skirt it on the North — at Namur, Liege, and Verviors. Since the 
Franco-German war a good many resolute sightseers must have 
seen its southern side at Sedan ; yet few of these have ever 
penetrated the “ Forest of Arden/’ Even the habituh of Spa, wo 
are told, scarcely do more than tuke a day’s drive to Coo ; few of 

4 them remain to enjoy tho beautiful scenery which surrounds that 
pretty village. 

We are not sure but that the routo of these travellers might 
have been improved ; but what traveller has not thought ho had 
done better, or could have done hotter, than tlioso who came after 
him, or had gone before him ? Onco or twice Mrs. Mncquoid inti- 
mates that they had departed from a better plan which they had 
already formed, or might have done bettor than they did. These, 
however, are small matters, and, taking her book oa it stands, it 
will be a useful and pleasant guide to thoso who may think of 
visiting the district which it describes, and will give a very fair 
notion of what it is to those who may have no such intention. 
After a few introductory romarks, the writer suggests several 
routes, and then landB us bv way of railway at Brussels nnd Namur, 
whence she takeB us up the Meuse to Dinant. This little town is 
not altogether unlike its almost namesake, Lilian, in Brittany. 
It line very nearly the same population, somewhere about 7,000 or 
3,000 ; it stauda on a river, and the ground rises abruptly from 
the river-side, the chief difference being that, in the casoof Dinant, 
the principal streets are down by the river-side, instead of being 
on the top of the hill. Belli of the little towns have something of 
u history, too, in tho past, and one altogether out of proportion at 
least to their present size and importance. Tho legends connected 
with tho Breton Dinon are tolerably well known, at least to the con- 
siderable colonic an plaice which ha 9 for many years flourished there. 

0 Dkguesclin and “ Thomas of Canterbury ” are household words 
among French and English in that antique, untidy, and somowhnt 
odorous little town. There is no English colony at Dinant, 
although from time to time some artists muy be found here, who 
are making sketches in its charming neighbourhood, and in the 
forest of the Ardennes. 

It may be worth mentioning that the painter Wiertz, of eccen- 
tric genius, was a native of Dinant. Probably few who have seen 
his fearful and wonderful legacy of pictures at Brussels will be at- 
tracted to Dinant by such a consideration. In fact, tho great charm 
of this whole region is that there is “ very little to see." Most 
travellers who have been in a party which had been working very 
hard at sightseeing can remember the ill-concealed delight de- 
picted on the countenances of their companions when they had 
arrived at a place where there was nothing to see, and nothing to 
do but rest and dine. There certainly is this charm about tho 
Ardennes that tho traveller can wander about at his own sweet ; 
will, feeling under no obligation to visit picture-galleries, churches, 
or battle-mlds, unless he goes out of the forest to Sedan or Laon. 
Dinant, however, as we have said, has a history of its own ; and, 
indeed) the Dinantians of old seem to have been terrible fire- 
eaters. Near it was the rival town of Bouvignes, with which it ! 

^ lived in constant enmity. We need hArdly remind our readers j 
* that this place is no more to be confounded with Bovines than 

A 

* In the A r denna. By Katharine 8. Mncquoid. London : Cbntto & 
W hulks. 1881. 


is Dinant to be identified with its Nam e sake in Brittany. But 

Dinant was not contented to fight its battles with Bouvignes. It 
provoked that excellent monaroh Philip the Good,” of Bur- 
gundy, who unfortunately for them was not one of those who 
turn the left cheek when they are smitten on the riffht. To 
defy and insult the Duke was boa enough ; to hang his a mb assador 
was unpardonable. Tho town was brutally piUagod and burned ; 
the priests, women, and children were spared; the men were 
mostly put to death, eight hundred prisoners being flung into the 
Meuse and drowned before Bouvignes. 

Mrs. Mncquoid mentions that the Dinantians were not oured of 
their insolence even by this terrible calamity, when, as an old 
French writer says, the town “ was burned down in such a fashion 
that it looked as if it had been in ruins for a century." About a 
century later, when summoned to surrender to the Frencli by the 
Due de Nevers, they Bent back the answer tbut, if they could lay 
hold of the Duke and his master, they would roast and eat their 
hearts and livers— a pleasantry which cost them the sacking and 
burning of their town. 

These incidents may be regarded as fairly historical ; but a 
salient feature in the present volume, after its descriptions of 
routes and scenery, and its pleasant gossiping sketches of the 
country people and thoir ways and their chatter, is the legendary lore 
which Mrs. Mncquoid 1 ms collected from place to place ana put 
upon record in her book. It is very curious what a prominent part 
the Evil Spirit plays in these atorioB. In this respect, perhaps, the 
legends of most unfrequented districts ure very much alike. In 
these, however, we fancy there are fewer illustrations than usual 
of tho aphorism that “ the Devil is an ass.” Too frequently, we 
regret to SAy, his sntanic majesty has the best of it ; and even when 
he is worsted, it is not always by such means os can bo qnite ap- 
proved of. Tho legend of St. Beruaclius has a mixture of both 
elements. According to that, Satan, in the form of a wolf, had 
killed the Suint's ass Jack ; but being caught in his rosary was 
kept for a time, and made to do the work of his victim. After 
undergoing considerable toil and humiliation, he made his escape 
through tho rosary slipping froqi his neck. This story, let us note 
in pasting, is connected with the neighbourhood of Bouillon, the 
home of Godfrey the great Crusader. The story of the Lords of 
Samruo nnd Burismenil also introduces Satanic agency, and in a 
more horriblo form. Far pleasanter is his defeat at Stavelst, if we 
cannot entirely upprove of the manner in which it was accomplished. 
St. Reinaclius had determined to build an abbey in this place in 
order to overthrow the power of the Prince of Darkness, who 
had full sway over the locality. Satan naturally did his beBt to 
hindor tho work, but in vain. At last he determined to hoave a 
great block of quartz on to the roof of the abbey in the middle of 
the consecration service. St. llemaclius, howevor, became aware 
that he was on the road, currying tho huge stone with some diffi- 
culty up tho hill, lie caused all tho old shoes and sandals they 
could get to be stuffed into a sack, and eont “ the most saintly of 
tho brethren ” w ith tho collection to meet the enemy. When 
Satan asked the monk how far it was to Stavelst, the monk 
emptied out the contents of his sack, and informed him that he 
had worn them all out since he loft the town. Apparently the 
Father of Lies had not tho power of discerning the character of 
the statement thus made ; so, with a dreadful yell, he flung down 
his load and disappeared. This story, if not irreproachable, has 
certainly elements of edification in it which are absent from some 
of the others. Ab we have remarked, tho Evil Ono has too 
frequently the best of it; but that is not the writer’s fault; she 
tolls tho tale as it was told to her. 

Generally speaking, Mrs. Mncquoid has shown taste and sense 
in tho selection of objects for description and in the manner in 
which sho bus described them. Her talk about the architectural 
features of Lnon and of Liege, for oxample, is very pleasant ; and 
she seldom makes mistakes, for she knows how to avoid getting 
out of her depth. Onco wo meet with a queer sentence. “ The 
peasants,” she says, “ speak what is called Walloon, the ancient 
French idiom, which, according to some writers, is the ancient 
Gallic language.” Now, there is no doubt that the Walloon is a 
species of French ; but what Mrs. Macquoid means by the ancient 
French idiom which, according to some writers, it) tho ancient 
Gallic language, wo cannot imagine. The ancient Gallic language 
was a Celtic tongue. The old Frankish language, spoken at 
Laon for example, ono of the Frankish capitals (a fact wuich Mrs. 
Macquoid docs not think it necessary to mention) was os certainly 
a Teutonic or Germanic language. The French language, pro- 
perly so called, is just as obviously a Latin or ltomunce language. 
But this is quite an excoptionarslip. We should add that tue 
illustrations are charming, os they seem also to be accurate. 


MINOR N0TICE9. 

P ROFESSOR JOSEPH B. MAYOR'S first instalment of a full 
and elaborate edition of Cicero's treatise De Natura Deorum 
( 1 ) has remained over long in our hands without receiving tho notice 
which is its due. The work itself is of but moderate interest, like nil 
Cicero's philosophical writings. Of original thought there is neither 


(x) M. TiUii Ciceroni » de natura deorum libri tree . With Introduction 
nna Commentary bv Joseph 13. Mayor, M.A., Frofewaor of Moral Philosophy 
nt King’d College,' London. &c. Vol. I. Cambridge : University l’nru 
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any trace nor any profession. ' It has a certain worth as secondary 
evidence of the topics and armaments current in the post-Aristo- 
telian Greek schools; but fte independent sources of evidence! 
though not satisfying, ore enough to ehow that Cicero is a witness 
not above suspicion as to bis intelligence, and to make him more 
than suspected as to his fairness. The Epicurean school, in parti- 
cular, is grosalv misrepresented by him here and elsewhere. Per- 
haps the chief entertainment a modern reader can find in the 
philosophical dialogues of Cicero is to observe how venerable are 
all the controversial commonplaces of natural theologians and their 
opponents. Thus the standing difficulty about a creation taking 
place at one time rather than another is clearly enough given by 
the Epicurean spokesman in this hook. Again, one of bis taunts 
addressed te the Stoic, “ ut tragici poetao, cum explicare argu- 
ment oxitum non potestis, confugitis ad deum,” has a curiously 
modern ring about it. There remains, of course, the interest of 
Cicero's Latin, which is always worth studying as a work of 
art for its own sake. And in this case we Bee him deli- 
berately making experiments on the language to extend its 
powers of representing the Greek philosophical vocabulary, 
and, if not actually coining words, fixing upon them the technical 
sonse in which they have remained as part of the common stock of 
the civilised world. l*rooidcntia is a conspicuous example. The 
critical part of Professor Mayor’s work appears to be exceedingly 
well done. In forming the text ho haB strictly observed the 
methods of modern scholarship, which holdB itself bound not only 
to supply a reading plausible in itself, but to show how the corrupt 
reading that has to he emended came to take its place. A few 
conjectures of the editor's own are introduced. One of these, at 
the beginning of cap. 26, is especially ingenious. The common 
reading is : — “ Hoc intollegerem quale ossot, si in ceris Jingeretur 
aut fictilibus figuris.” The conjunction of Jingeretur and Jictilibus 
in different meanings is displeasing, and not like Cicero, and 
Professor Mayor suggests dicer etur, accounting for Jingeretur as 
folio w8. The repetition of the letters exit in ht in ceris 
D1CERKTUR led some copyist to write si inoeretur ; ami 
this again was taken for si fingeketuk, “ which would he 
likely to maintain its ground against the true reading, even after 
the insertion of in eerie from another text.” A material addition 
to the general critical value of the book is the full collation of 
several English MSS. which has been undertaken by Mr. J. II. 
Swainson. Professor Mayor seems to intend his edition to serve 
tho purpose of a geuoral introduction to the history of Greek 
philosophy, and his commentary is very copious and lucid ; so 
much so that we are inclined to think it open to objection as likely 
to save students more trouble and thought than is good for them. 
In Cicero’s own words in thiB book, “ obest plerumquo iia qui 
discere volunt auctoritas eorum qui se docero prontentur j desinunt 
enim suum indicium adhibere.” Tho only place where we can 
suggest an additional illustration is cap 38, init., where the use of 
hippocentaurus as “ a stock word for a non-ms ” might have been 
exemplified from the Digest as well as from philosophical literature. 
(Si ita Btipulatus fuero : te sisti ; nisi steterts, hippocentaurum dari f 
proinde ent atque te sisti solummodo Btipulatus essem : Celsus in 
I). 45. i. de verborum obligation c, 97.) 

Grave associations connect themselves with 77 ** Churches of the 
None Valley (2), for, though tho title-page is dated 1 880, the 
preface is signed 1877, and the name which appears at the end of 
it, and among the authors, is one to which the ordinary etiquette 
of authorship would have prefixed il the late.” Among his many 
claims upon the gratitude of architectural students earned in the 
course of his laborious life by tho scholarly and erudite Mr. Sharpe, 
of Lancaster, was the merit of conducting very popular and success- 
ful architectural tours, which he had the talent to make contri- 
butory alike to tho education of his fellow-excursionists and the 
promotion of architectural science. Of one of those tours this 
volume is the result. The ecclesiologicnl notices of Northampton- 
shire are known to all lovers of our old churches, so we need 
hardly expatiate on tho interest of this collection of measured 
drawings comprehending all the phases of our old archi- 
tecture, from the Saxon of Barnack and Earl’s Barton and 
the Norman of the churches of Northampton and tho very graceful 
Early Pointed of St. Mary’s, Stamford, and Raund, down to the 
more developed forms presented by the round St. Sepulchre's in the 
county town and tho stalely Perpendicular of Titcnmarsh. 

In spite of degradation, mutilation, and restoration so called, 
undertaken in days when men had hardly yet learned so much as 
how to decline the verb “ to restore,” and in spito of the Vandalic 
destruction within the memory of many still living parishioners of 
its solemn nave, and the substitution of a llimsy pile, bepewed 
and begallaried inside, and externally constructed according to the 
worst pattern of conventicular sham-Gothic, the Priory Church 
of St. Mary Overie (3), or, as it is now usually designated, 
St. Saviour s, Southwark, asserts its claims to be recognized as a 
first-class specimen of a church, which is only not first class itself 
because its dimensions fall a little short of those of our principal 
minsters. It has been a labour of love with Mr. Dollman to illus- 
trate thiB church in all its aspects of beauty and of deformation. 
This book will, we are sure, be the standard work of reference 
upon its subject-matter; and we cannot offer to the writer a 

(a ) The Church— of the iVene Valley, Northamptonshire. By Edmund 
Shar ps, M.A., and J. Johnson and J. H. Ksessy, Architects. London : 
B. T. Batsford. 1880. 

(3) The Priory of St. Mary Overie , Southwark. By Francis T. 
Douman, Architect. London ; To be had of the Author. x88x. 


better wish than that, whenever it is veeonatfacted to serve as a 
cathedral, the promoters of that good work may own that tbelr 
labours have been made easy to them by the studies of Mr* 
Dollman. 

We bad recently occasion, while noticing Mr. S, W. Clark's 
work on Cambridge, to express our regret that its illustrations 
should have been all but exclusively devoted to that Cambridge 
in its modern aspect with which the visitors of the May. term are 
so familiar. We have now to call attention to a collection of very 
picturesque illustrations, not indeed of the Cambridge which ha* 
passed away, hut of that which in too many instances is the % 
Cambridge of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, which i» 
ruinous, tottering, and ready to be swept away (4). Tim artist i» 

Mr. Farren, who has by these engravings established his reputa- 
tion as a spirited and successful etcher, while he has been fortunate 
enough to secure the assistance of Mr. J. W. Clark for the letter- 
press. The collection illustrates not only the town itself in its 1 
civic as contrasted with its academic aspect, but also the neigh- 7 
bourhood, conspicuous as that is for possessing several fine 
churches. 

It is evidence alike of the solid value, both of Rickman's Gothic 
Architecture (5)— of which tho first edition appeared in George ' 
IV.’s days, and in a due course of years passed under Mr. 
Parker's editing — and also of Mr. Parkers own manual of architec- 
ture (6) — not to refer to Mr. Parker's own evergreen vitality — that 
new editions of both books should have appeared this year under 
the same veteran superintendence. Rickman's book, in its suc- 
cessive forms, is of course in over-diminishing degrees Rickman's 
genuine production. Still, we aro glad that the name of the 
worthy Quaker mvstagogue of the ecclesiastical architecture of 
the Middle Ages should not have been allowed wholly to fall out, 
even if it is regarded in the more practical than dignified aspect 
of a dignified and ancient trade-mark of an established manual. 

Mr. A. Gapes and Mr. J. M. Gapes, in their Old and New 
Churches of London (7), have struck out the good idea of repre- 
senting in ono volume specimens both of ancient and modern 
London churches. But it is a pity that the execution is not more 
careful; tho illustrations might have been kept up to a more 
uniform lovol, and the descriptions worded with the technical 
accuracy of modern ecclesiology. 

Mr. Bridgett, in his History of the Holy Eucharist in Great 
Britain (8), collects a good deal of curious information, from the 
Roman Catholic point of view, upon the branch of religion* 
archaeology to which he has directed his studies. But the work . 
is not characterized by any very critical treatment. Mr. Bridgett 
will probably reply that he wrote in the spirit of faith and not of 
criticism, to which our answer would be that, as both faith and 
criticism are attributes of truth, so they are quite compatible with, 
and indeed complementary of, each other. 

The Christian Knowledge Society was well inspired in 
planning for England a series of diocesan histories. Counties 
have, under the revolutionary influence of civilization, much lost, 
and are daily more and more losing, their status of organized com- 
munities and Binking into geographical areas. But the dioceses of 
the land have not only still within their attributes the elements 
of distinctive life, but have actually since the Church revival, and 
tho consequent resuscitation of cathedrals, and the creation of 
diocesan societies, boards of education, organized oeuvres, specialist 
schools and colleges, and finally diocosan conferences, reasserted 
an individuality which the waste that unhappily marred the Refor- 
mation and the consequent sleepiness of suleequent generations had 
goue far to obliterate. The series begins, as it is right and proper 
that it should do, with Canterbury (9), and for the metropolitan see 
a writer in all ways fitted for his task in looming, tastes, and 
Acuteness was found in Canon Jenkins of Lyminge. Four hundred 
and twenty-two small pAges is a very brief margin within which 
to write from Norman days (for Canon Jenkins is not content 
to begin with Gregory the Great's mission of Augustine), the 
history of the reciprocal action of the Christian system and 
of secular civilization upon the life, habits of thought, manners *' 
and institutions of the peninsula lying between the Thames 
and the Channel. It is therefore no little commendation to be able 
to say that the author has brought to his work accuracy, re- 
search, acuteness, as well as the advantage of an incisive and pic- 
turesque style. We must in passing express some surprise that 
Canon Jenkins, ranging as he does over so wide a field of ecclesi- 
astical interests in and about Canterbury, aud familiar as his 
pages show him to be with St. Augustine’s Abbey and its 
mediaeval fortunes, should have totally forgotten to notice the 
greatest event in the Church history of Canterbury for certainly 
this century — the restoration to religious uses of the ruins of the 


(4) Cambridge and its Neighbourhood. Drawn and etched, by B. Farren. 
Cambridge : Macmillan & Co. x88x. 

(5) An Attempt to Discriminate the Styles of Architecture in England*, 

By the late Thomas Rickman, F.S.A- Seventh Edition:. With consider- 
able Additions, chiefly Historical, by John Ileusy Barker, F.S.A. Oxford 
and London : Parker. 1881. 

(6) An Introduction to the Study of Oothio Architecture . By John 
Henry Parker, C.B. Sixth Edition. Oxford and London : Parker. 18S1, 

(7) The Old and New Churches of London. . By Alfred Capes and Ur.#: 

J. M. Capes. London : Bampus. i860. y 

(8) History of the Holy Eucharist in Great Britain. By T. E. Bridget*. 

9 vole. London : C. Kegan Paul & Co. x 88 x> M 

(9) Diocesan Histories. — Canterbury. By Robert G. Jenkins, U.A. * 
London ; Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. x88x. 
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ancient bouse of St Peter, St Paul| and St Augustine by their 
dedication in a condition of most careful and conservative repair 
as the m iss io n a r y College of St Augustine on St Peter's Day, 
(848. 

Mr. Jones in bis Diocesan History of Salisbury (zo) does not 
dwell so much upon the social relations of Church and State as 
Canon Jenkins,bat he fpves in a short compass a carefully di- 
gested body of information of the condition of the see of Saruin 
at the various periods of its existence. 

Captain Douglas Jones's volume (iO contains somewhat ampler 
detail than an earlier one on the same subject by Captain Boughey. 
It will probably be patronized by young officers desirous of taking 
a short cat through the “ Army Discipline and Regulations Act. 
What l 0 more needed perhaps is a work which shall give all the 
necessary information conveyed in the Act, disenoumbered of the 
verbiage which obscures the intentions of such documents for 
those m whom the lawyer instinct is not acutely developed. 

Mr. Sell’s Faith of Iddm (12) is a minute exposition^ of the 
tenets and doctrines of a religion which has an immense import- 
ance for Englishmen. Familiar os the name of Islam is, the creed 
•of the followers of Mohammed is but very imperfectly understood 
by ifcost Europeans, chiefly owing to the abstruse and difficult 
character of the Arabic works in which it is expounded. This 
ignorance is especially conspicuous amongst the very class to whom 
it is most fatal— namely, to missionaries iii Moslem countries. In 
the work before us the practical and speculative sides of Moham- 
medanism are so fairly and clearly discussed, and every detail of 
observance and doctrine so plainly set forth, that a diligent study 
of it will place the reader quite, an courant with the ideas of 
Moslem theologians. 

Dr. Wells’s Turkish Grammar (13) is a useful manual of acquir- 
ing the Ottoman tongue as spoken in Constantinople, and contains 
numerous exercises lor translation from English into that lan- 
guage. It is an improvement on most of the preceding grammars, 
'Inasmuch as it is written on the samo lines as the most 
approved manuals for the study of modern European languages. 
Apart from the increasing necessity for acquiring a know- 
ledge of the language of a people whose a flairs enter so largely 
into the politics and commerce of the present day, Turkish pos- 
sesses an extensive and valuable literature well deserving of study. 
The dialogues at the end of the work are very idiomatic and well 
arranged. 

Mr. Hodgson (if) has committed the mistake of explaining his 
title, which is striking and attractive. The first two essayB suf- 
fered, it appears, the not unusual fate of rejection by magazines. 
Although we can find nothing in them to inako us pass a very severe 

K ent on this conduct of the editors, wo are of opinion that 
odgson’s writings deserved a hotter fate. The larger and 
bettor part of the prose in the volume is dnvoted to De Quinrey, 
of whom Mr. Hodgson is obviously a student and lover. Ilis 
critical examination of that writers works is readable, and does 
not porhapB lose in interest by being inspired by a too ardent 
admiration. We may dissent from such estimates of Do 
l^uincey ab Mr. Leslie Stephen’s without being able to agree 
that “ no one touches and lays barn the inmost heart 
■of a subject” as he does. Among the essays is one on English 
verse, which Mr.IIodgsou begins with the unanswerable statement 
that “ Critics of poetry are often much at sea with regard to the 
principles of the urt, the productions of which they criticize,” and 
he then contributes his effort to define what is not susceptible of 
■definition. At the end of his volume ho illustrates his theories us 
to verso by his own practice in a snrios of translations from the 
classics. We cannot give them the praise of being moro than bold, 
lie has followed many other translators and attacked the “ Donee 
gratus,” giving a rendering which is inferior to many previous 
failures ; neither can we accept “ 80 black a crime lies at religion’s 
•door ” as oven an approach to tho famous line of Lucretius. 

Mr. Lauder has made a collection, obviously meant for children, 
of every species of tAle, .supernatural or not, long or short, which 
can in any wav be attached to the Hartz Mountains (15). Some are 
undoubtedly legends, and have the usual family resemblance to 
other legends ; somo are mere anecdotes, and not a few are ap- 
parently historical tales of the writers own invention. It is well, 
no doubt, to have os much local colour as possible in such stories ; 
but it ought not to ho done by keeping foreign words in the 
English text. Tho child who reads the Legend of the Rosstrappe 
will be severely puzzled by being told that tho King of Bohemia 
41 took a three diys’ Bedenkzcit ” to decido whether he should allow 
the fierce giant from the north to many his lovely daughter or 
not. For the rest, the child is to lie envied who learns to read 
from such a collection. 

Mr. Egan has written a sentence in the “observation” that 

(10) Diocesan Histories — Salisbury. By William Henry Jones, M.A., 
F.S.A. London : Society fbr Promoting Christian Knowledge. 1880. 

(11) Notes on Military Law. By Captain Douglas Jones. London: 
Chapman & Hall (Limited). 

„ (ia) The Faith of Jsldm. By the Rev. E. Sell. Madras : Addison & 
Co. London : Trttbner & Co. 1680. 

(13) A Practical Grammar of the Turkish Language. By Dr. Charles 
Wells. London: Bernard Quatitch. 1880. 

^14) Outcast Essuys and Veres Translations. By Shad worth H. 
Hodgson, Hon. LLD. t lSdln. London: Longmans, Green, & Co. x88r. 
[15) Legends and Tales of the Harts Mountains. By Toofie Lauder, 
udon j Rodder & Stoughton. 


stands as preface to his translation (46) which raises some doubt 
as to the etyle in which be has done his work* Be says t — u I 
have left the translation nearly as I wrote it off, thinking that • 
certain smack of foreign idiom and construction lent a somewhat 
I piquant flavour, which seemed likely to be lost when attempts 
| were made to polish up too much.” This looks at first as if he 
had dashed his work off, and trusted to bad English to represent 
Heine's German. On examination this turns but to he a quite un- 
necessary fear. Mr. Egan’s English has an oasy flow throughout. 
Here and there we meet a little slip — as, for instance, when “ an 
old red-haired ” woman in Frankfurt tells Heine “ I live servant 
with Madame Wohl’s mother ” ; hut this may be the fault of the 
printer. The English readers who wish to got some idea of 
Heine’s style and humour through some medium less likely to be 
false than a translation of his poetry may be recommended confi- 
dently to trust to Mr. Egan. 

The Annual I Register for 1880 (17) seems to us to be better 
edited and arranged than was last year’s issue of this valuable 
record. Perhaps the space given to the fine arts may be thought 
somewhat scanty; but it is, no doubt, impossible to gratify every 
taste in a work of this kind. 

Messrs. Ward and Lock’s Home Book (18) seems worthy of its 
second title— “ a Domestic Ovcloprodia.” The work is not only 
practical and useful, but is decidedly amusing as a book to dip 
into at odd minutes. 

Messrs. Remington and Go. have published a translation of 
M<5rim6e’s letters to Pauizzi (19), carefully written by Mr. II. M. 
Dunstan, and edited by Mr. Fagan, who, it will be romombored, is 
tho author of the Life of Sir Anthony Pauizzi , which was not long 
ago roviewed in these columns. 

Salt is doubtless as good a starting-point as another to take for 
a general assault on the “ eccentric ideas ” and *' most unnatural 
and nnti-honlthful habits ” of which this ago is, in Mr. Boddy’s 
opinion, " wonderfully productive ” (20). However that may be, 
Mr. Boddy has taken it as his text for a sermon on these subjects, 
and written a book of nino chapters and an appendix to prove the 
truth of his motto, “ Salt is good.” Wo might be inclined to ask 
who abused it ; but tho writer bus provided against that cavil by 
citing a temperance writer ifrlio has been characteristically guilty 
of the folly. When he has read Mr. 1 toddy’s second chapter, show- 
ing that Halt has been used and appreciated ever since the Indo- 
Germanic tribes entered Europe, ho will perhaps have sufficient 
respect for evidence to change his opinion. Mr. Boddy’s little 
book contains a good deal of interesting scientific information. 

Mr. Geroldt is obviously one of the fatally numerous class who 
feel called upon, when accident has set them travelling over even 
the most beaten paths, to write their observations made in Bhort 
glimpses of the surface of things in a style of feeble jocularity (21}. 
Having gono round the world, he gives us an account of his 
journey, and threatens, if ho is encouraged, to write again. It is 
to be leurod that a very small amount of encouragement will bo 
enough. 

Wo have received a copy of Whitaker’s excellent Almanac for 
1881 (22), a work which ia no longer in need of recommendation. 
Mr. G . Rose-Innos, junior, has published a handy pamphlet, hear- 
ing the titlo Employers and Employed (23), which gives the Em- 
ployers' Liability Act of 1SS0 and the changes it has effected in 
the law. 

A fourth edition bos been issued of Mr. Braith waite’s useful 
manual (24) compiled for tho uso of Commissioners to administer 
oaths. 

Messrs. Roberts and Wallace have produced a handbook (25) 
relating to the Liability of Employers, the laudable object of 
which — namely, “to weld its (the Act of 1880’s) provisions into 
the prior law, and to give without unnecessary technicalities an 
intelligible sketch of tho result” — has been well accomplished. 

We have also to mention Mr. Macaskie's Treatise on the Law of 
Executors and Administrators (26) and Mr. Wilberforco’s Statute 


(16) Ludwig Horne: Rccollcr lions of a Revolutionist. Fly Heinrich y 
Heine. Abridged nud translated by T. C. Egan. London: Newman 

& Co. 1881. 

(17) The Annual Register for the year 18S0. London: Rivingtoim. 

(18) Ward and Lock's Home Hook: a Domestic Cyclopaidia. Forming 
ft Companion Volume to Mrs. Bceitm’H “ Book of Household Management.” 
London : Ward, Lock, & Co. 

(19) Letters of Prosper Mcrimee to Panizzi . Edited by Louis Fagan. 

2 vols. Loudon : Remington. 

(20) The History of Salt. By Evan MarletL Bodily, F.R.C.S., F.S.S. 
London: Baillierc, Tindall, & Cox. jBBr. 

(21) Nine Colonies. By Fritz Geroldt. London : Chapman & Hall 
(F.imited). 1881. 

(22) An Almanack for 1881. By Joseph Whittaker, F.S. A. London: 
Whittaker. 

(23) Employers and Employed : the Employers Liability Act, 1880. By 
G. licse-lunes. Junior. London: Kitingham Wilson. i8*8t. 

(24) Oaths in the Supreme Court of Judicature. By Thomas W* 
Braith waite. Fourth Edition. London : Stevens Sc Sons. 

(25) A Summary of the Law on the Liability of Employers for Personal 
Injuries sustained by their Workmen. By W. IF. Roberts and G. 11. 
Wallace. London : Reeves & Turner. 

(26) A Treatise on the Law of Executors and Administrators and 
of the Administration of the Estates of Deceased Persons . By Stuart 
Cunningham Macnskie. Loudon : Stevens Sc Sons. 
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THE LAND BILL. 

T HE test night of the resumed debate on the Irish 
Land Bill, of which Clause x has at length been 
carried, was a good deal moro instructive than might 
have been anticipated or than a casual hearer or reader 
may have perceived. Mr. Forster’s aooount of the stato 
of Ireland as viewed through the most rose-coloured 
pair of spectacles that the policv of his Government, in 
conjunction with his own unlucky honesty, oould allow 
him to wear, appears to have reassured — as probably any 
other acoount would have reassured — his own partisans. 
The disturbances in the city and county of Cork had, it 
.seems, been much exaggerated, though irregularly armed 
mobs to the number of some thousands did actnally collect, 
barracks were attacked, houses wrecked, telegraph poles 
torn down, railway metals torn up, marines and police, 
men stroked. With these exceptions, no evidences of dis- 
order exist or have existed ; and, although it may require 
% certain exorcise of ingenuity and imagination to dis- 
cover the symptoms which are lacking, the fact that some 
are lacking is doubtless reassuring. A House thus re- 
assured as to the immediate condition of Irish affairs could 
proceed to the discussion of amendments on tho Land Bill 
with a mind much quieted and appeased. Of these amend- 
ments, two were of particular importance, both from 
their character and from tho character of the debate 
upon them. These were Mr. Macnaghten’s proposal for 
netting a limit to the competition price of tenant-right, 
and Mr. Chaplin’s for defining the constituent elements of 
tho money valne of that right. Both these were argued 
vigorously, and in tho latter case with not a little 
heat. On the other hand, the proceedings of Tues- 
day’s debate were almost uniformly quiet, and the 
acceptance anH rejection of the amendments proposed 
took plaoe in a manner which showed their relative im- 
portance. The Opposition were divided in their attitudo 
towards Mr. Bussell’s proposal to omit the specific 
grounds on which a landlord may reject a proposed 
assignal of his tenant’s right. Those who opposed the 
omission seem to have been somewhat less well counselled 
than those who accepted it. Generally speaking, the 
objectionable feature of the Bill in all its clauses is its 
tendency to tie down the owner in tbe exercise of his 
fights of ownership, aud any omission of a limitation is 
to be welcomed. Such a proposal as Hub, however, 
stands on very different ground from those just men- 
tioned! and from Mr. Habcourt’s amendment (the chief 
vital amendment of Tuesday), which proposed that tho 
difference between the actual and the “ fair” rent of 
low-xented farms should be capitalized in favour of the 
landlord. 

All these three amendments were stoutly opposed by 
the Government, and the opposition throws additional 
light on the real nature and objects, as well as on the 
* nrobable effect, of their proposal. The rejection of Mr. 
MACNA&HTEn’s amendment snows perhaps more clearly 
than has yet been shown the difference between the weight 
and balance which are to be used in the tenant’s case and 
tbe weight and balance which are to be used iu the land- 
lord’s. The essence of tho measure is that it refuses to 
allow the latter the benefit of competition value; the 
^essence of it also is now fnlly shown to be that it aocords 
that benefit to the tenant, at least to the fortunate tenant 
who is in possession at (he time of tho passing of tbe Act. 


Certain persons, whoso intelligence is not eqnal to theilr 
superficial acuteness, have imagined that these two com- 
petition values, if allowed to oxist, would be mutually 
destructive. They would be nothing of tho sort. The 
landlord would obtain the best price for what he jias to 
sell and the tenant for what he has to sell, and we have 
Mr. Gladstone’s own authority that these are quite dis- 
tinct aitd independent quantities. If they are so, each im 
independently saleable without interfering with the other; * 
But it is clear that, if an arbitrary limit is put on the price 
to be obtained for the one, the overplus of value must go * * 
somewhere. It is not to be obtained for tho landlord — that 
the Bill forbids ; it is not likely to be left by the out goiAgr 
tenant as a free gift to his successor ; therefore it is given 
to tho ontgoor as a gratuitous bonus. Out of this argu- 
ment there is absolutely no escape, and the consequence 
again and again urged is finally, except in the improbable ** 
event of resipiscence on a futuro clause, established. The 
whole of Ireland is to bo rack-rented in perpetuity in the r 
shape of ront interest on competition value of tenant- * 
right. Mr. Chai’Mn's amendment was in itsolf of more 
dubious expediency than Mr. Mapnagjiten’s. The de- * 
finition of tenant-right as the value of improvement* 
added to tho sum actually paid to a former tenant is open 
to no objection on the score either of justice or equity. 

But it would have the same effect, if applied universally, 
of unnaturally raising the total ront of land, and thus 
saddling tho occupiers with an intolerable burden. As a 
matter of fact, however, it was a valuable proposition 
because it ^nce more elicited from the Government, 
in the form of a fresh refusal to ejefine tenant-right, a 
contribution to the solution of tb<£ interesting problem 4 ; 
os to which they are so coy. It clear that, unless 
a solid slice' of what is now they landlord’s is to be 
handed over to the tenant, tbe votiy utmost which the 
lattor can fairly claim is reproset^K in Mr. Chaflxn’s 
proposal. The Government, therqpfc, were bound to 
accept that proposal, at least as a maximum , with provision 
for reduction by tho Court in case the sum so fixed be 
obviously too large. To do this, however, would have 
been not merely to let their cherished cat — the nature and 
origin of the tenant-right proposed to be created— out of 
its jealously guarded bag, but to kill the animal as well. 

Tho bonus to the existing tenants at the expense of the^ 
landlords, and of all tenants (succeeding otherwise than by 
inheritance), which is the bait they have to offer, though they 
refuse to acknowledge it, wonld have vanished at once. The 
concession was therefore not merely refused, but refused 
with some acrimony. The narrow majority which rejeoted 
tho amendment of Mr. Hkneage on Thursday night should 
serve as a warning to the Ministry to avoid a too ostenta- 
tious disregard of the interests of landlords. 

Mr. Haucourt’s amendment did not, like the former of 
those mentioned) involve a question of actual or possible 
confiscation. Ifria perfectly true that even under the Bill 
a landlord who at present lets his land too low (as a vast 
number of Irish landlords do) can protect himself up to the 
limit of tho proposed “ fair ” amount by raising his rent to 
that sum. But, whereas Mr. Habcourt’s amendment wonld 
have enabled him to coutinue his easy yoke, if he ohose to do 
so, without tho danger of losing beyond recall, the rejection 
of that amendment makes it absolutely necessary for him, 
in self-defence, to rack-rent to the utmost extent possible * 
under the upw arrangements. He is told by Mr. Glad- 
stone, almost^ totitfe n 1 verbis , that, if he does not, he is a 


* 




The 




pains. 
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41 Ho cahpofi expect to eat his cfke and 
cake M — that is to say, to eat the cake of gene- 
\ Tosity ahd have the cake of ownership. The law will 
, r translate his gift for him into a right. Here, again, the 
» *£uridua mixture of injnstice and improvidence which char- 
^ notarizes so mnch of the Bill appears conspicnonsly. The 
injastme, as lias been said, is not of much moment, becanse 

* 4 he landlord is famished with a shield against its sword. 

* Bnt the nature of that shield is the important thing. If 
the Government were deliberately planning the means of 
rack-renting Ireland, they could not go to work in a more 
business-like manner or in one more calculated to effect their 
purposo. Ha* ing already taken moans to secure that the in- 
coming tenant shall in all cases be hardened with the heaviest 
possible outlay on tenant-right, they now devote themselves 
to soenring that the landlord shall always exact the utmost 
penny procurable in the form of directly paid rent. The 

^ incomer is to be squeezed by his predecossor and by his 
laudlord till not a drop moro is forthcoming, and this 
squeezing, which is now exceptional and mitigated in the 
rcases where it exists, will be a matter of mere bnsiness, 
admitting no more sentiment than the actual arrangement 
of the prico of stocks or of cotton. Snoh sentiment is 
expressly excluded by the Government speakers, and a 
landed who lets at easy rents is placed on the same foot- 
ing os a broker who sells at 90 J when the market price is 
90J. It is his business, aud caveat vetiihlor. Considering 
Ahe admitted importance of the Bill and the anxiety of all 
^Serious politicians to get tho qnestion settled now that it 
has been raised, this attitude of blindness and obstinacy 
on the part of Ministers and their supporters can hardly 
bo too mnch regrottod. 


EASTERN AFFAIRS. 


I T is fortunately quite unnecessary to balance against 
each other the qualities or defects of tho Crocks and 
the Turks. Captain Hobart, better known as Hobart 
Pasha, lately assured a Conservative meeting at Ports- 
mouth not only that tho Turks were a noblo people, bat 
that, if they were fairly troatod, they would bo able and 
willing to pay their debts. A dividend on Turkish bonds 
would tend to revivo the political sympathy which was 
not without reason entertained a few yoars ago for the 
nation which was then dominant in South-Eastern Europe. 
In the meantime those who are sanguine onongh to anti- 
cipate tho future solvency of Tnrkey will probably display 
their enthusiasm by buying up depreciated bonds. Captain 
Hobart can Bcnrccly bo regarded* as an impartial witness, 
since ho holds the position of Commander-in-Chief of tho 
t Turkish fleet. When ho first entered the service of the 
Sultan he may probably have felt that ho was justified in 
devoting his energies to the purpose of stfongfchening a 
Government which was united by common interests, as 
well as by positivq compacts, with his own. After tho 
misfortunes which have befallen his adopted country he 
may probably feel a generous unwillingness to abandon a 
sinking cause ; but, as a general rule, it is inexpedient 
that English officers should engage in foreign |ervico. It 
may sometimes hecomo their professional dnty to coun- 
teract the policy of their own country ; and any successes 
which they may obtain aro liable to bo attributed 'by tho 
sufferers to their nation rathor than to their temporary 
employers. In the last century English admirals obtained 
the first victories which were won by the Russian navy. 
If in the lato war an English commander-in-ohief had de- 
feated a Russian fleet, a dangerous resentment might havo 
been provoked. That Bervice under a foreign flag is not 
favourable to an impartial estimate of English interests 
and policy was proved by Captain Hobari’s speech. Ac- 
cording to his own account, he was wholly ignorant of 
several events, until he found on his jonrnoy from Con- 
stantinople that England was disgraced and baffled, to the 
great satisfaction of the statesmen of other European coun- 
tries, from Prince Bismarck downwards. If all the im- 
pressions which Captain Hobart had received, and which 
he reproduced at Portsmouth, had been absolutely just, it 
Irould not have been the part of a judicious patriot to pub- 
lish a series of damaging confessions. 

’ There was mnch truth in his political retrospect ; but the 
intrigoeA of the former Russian Ambassador, the conse- 
quent Bulgarian massacres, and the partial dismemberment 
pi Tnrkey are obsolete subjects of discussion* It map, as 
^Captain Hobart says, be natnrql that the Corks should 
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meat thfdiaoontipn&aoe of SlngUih support, end ttakfcthky 
should have shown their irritation by disregardixig Vr. 
Gosohbh’s advice; but it is with the Turkish Government 
in its present condition and temper that English statesmeft * 
have to deaL The history of the last five or six yea* h pm 
strongly confirmed the soundness of the poliey which Had 
been pursued by Conservative aud Liberal Governments 
down to the time of tho Bulgarian difljfcurbattoes. flue 
peace of the East was best secured b* cGscomitenanofa^ 
Russian intrigues, whioh always tended to disturbance. 
The Turks were maintained in their sovereignty, not in 
recognition of their merits, bnt beoause they were there. 
They are now surrounded by hostile rivals; and peace * 
must be preserved, if it is preserved at all, ty new methods. I 
Tho chances of war are diminished by the delimitation ot 1 
the Montenegrin frontier, and by the reasonable arrange- L 
ment which has been imposed both on Turkey and on 
Greece. It would seem that the Sultan and his advisers 
have at last been convinced that it was better to submit 
to the combined pressure of the European Powers than to 
engago in a war with Groeco, in which the stake deposited 
on ono side would not have been balanced by any equiva- 
lent risk on the other. Greece would have retained con- 
quests which might probably have been made ; and in any 
treaty of peace which would have been likely to be con- 
cluded, Greece would have obtained some augmentation 
of territory. On the other hand, though tho Turkish 
army might probably have been victorious, the restoration 
to Turkey of some part of tho Greek dominions would not 
havo been tolerated by Europe. The risk of additional 
complications in East lioumolia and Macedonia was per- 
haps also taken into account at Constantinople. 

Tho expediency of founding political anticipations- 
rather on intrinsic probability than on positive statements 
has been illustrated by tho acquiescence of the Greek popu- 
lation in the* peaoeablo settlement of the dispnte with 
Turkey. In spito of repeated assurances to the qpntrary, 
dispassionate observers felt confident from first to last, 
that if tho Turks could be induced to surrender Thessaly* 
the Crook Government would not hesitate to relinquish 
its pretensions to Epirus. Tho Ministers were threatened 
with penal consequences, and tho King himself with 
dethronement, if only they declined to insist on the 
execution of a supposed award which had been repu- 
diated by the arbitrators. The people were supposed 
to be in u state of uncontrollable excitement, and the 
army was said to bo bursting with martial ardour. It 
was more certain that tho Opposition was prepared to 
supplant tho actual Ministers, and that, as a preliminary 
stop, i k t was anxious to goad thorn into irrecoverable 
blunders. When tho Government was bolieved to have 
entered into negotiations it was accused of treason to the 
national cause ; and if, on the other hand, it had pre- 
cipitated a rapture, its adversaries would, with hotter 
reason, have held it responsible for an unnecessary war. 

It would bo a serious imputation on the sound judgment 
of Mr. Ttucoufis and his political associates to express a. 
doubt that they would havo pursued the same course which 
they now denounce as disgraceful and ruinous. The 
allegod danger of popular insurrection soemB to have been 
as chimorical as the warlike policy of the Opposition. 
Tho recruits who had swellod the ranks of the army will 
gladly retnrn to their homes, and the idlers of the capital 
will content themselves with cheap boasts of the victories 
which might in other circumstances have been achieved^ 
For tho moment popular clamour is direoted against the 
King, who was in some degree to blame for his encourage- 
ment of warlike agitation. There can be no donbt that 
in his circuit of the Courts of Europe he did his utmost 
to obtain support for an ambitious policy, and it was by 
no fault of his own that he failed. Political malcontents 
now complain that they have derived no advantage from 
the influence of a King whom, as they say, the nation 
chose in the hope that his family connexions would pro- 
mote tho aggrandizement of Greece. It is not teasy tel 
understand what would be gained by transforming the king.* 
dom into a Republic. * 

Attention is partially diverted from the signature of the 
Convention by a disoroditable transaction m whioh some 
of the Ministers have boon engaged. The funds of an 
institution bearing the ambitious title of the Bank of 
Thebes have been embezzled or misapplied to the amount^ * 
of 30,000!. ; and two mombers of the Cabinet, and some* 
of Mr. Coumoundouros’s connexions or relatives, appear to 
have shared in the plunder. The Government endeavoured 
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fe«MC mass all wcpiry into the frond » but i^ieems that 
fr 4lp* tnbymal* ere sufficiently independent to institute a 
The Admixture of vulgar corruption with pro- 
I s siVro s of p as sio nate patriotism has many precedents fur- 
Nfohifl by the adventurers whom democracy brings into high 

S in the present instance the malversation must 
sen contrived and executed at the time when cre- 
newspaper correspondents were thoroughly de- 
ceived by the apparent outburst of warlike enthusiasm. 
It ip unlucky for the Greeks that the misadventure should 
have coincided with events which have directod general 
attention to Athens. They mast oonsolo themselves with 
the reflection that greater Slates have not been always 
.•exempt from similar scandals. The oharaoter of the 
^ Greek nation has never been so remarkable for ecrupu- 
v lone delioaoy as for general intelligence and mercantile 
aptitude; but it may bo hoped that the culprits in the 
present instance are not fair specimens of tbo general 
morality. Their neighbours in Constantinople aro not in 
a positmn to taunt the Greeks with their low standard 
•of official honour. Daring the Russian war, which was 
a far more deadly straggle than any in which Greece is 
likely to be engaged, several of the Sultan’s Ministers 
notoriously diverted to their own use sums which were 
urgently needed for tho national defence. Some of them 
were probably in the pay of the enemy ; and even the 
generals were bent rather on baffling and discrediting ono 
another than on repelling tho invader. According to tho 
concurrent testimony of residents and travellers, tho rural 
Turk is one of the most upright of men, while from 
policemen to viziers all his conntrymon in authority vie 
with one another in dishonesty. The Greoks have not 
found equal favour in tho oyes of English visitors to tho 
countries which they frequent ; but it is not improbablo 
that even in Grooco tho ordinary farmer or rural trader 
may be honest and respectable. The manipulators of tho 
funds of tho Bank of Thebes probably entered the public 
•service with tho purpose of making their fortunes by 
£he methods which they have now adopted. 
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the abSlition of sSttlemenfei would jpfrevent the accumula- 
tion or retention of largo estates. The result of a change in 
the law can only be ascertained by experiment ; but, on the 
whole, the probability is perhaps in xavour of subdivision. 
The sooial advantages of a large inorease in the number of 
landowners would be eonsidorable, but the economical 
benefit is more doubtful. Small estates would be tdled bv 1 
small oconpiers ; and, until lately, it was universally a# «' 
mitted that agriculture, like almost all other kinds of in-* 
dustry, is moBt profitably exercised on a large scale. The f 
further division of land among petty freeholders working 
with their own hands would perhaps increase the gross 

S roduce, with a large addition to the cost of cultivation. 

Ir. G ladstone contemplated a less complete revolution in 
recommending whatever scheme may givo tho greatest 
freedom in “ the descent of land, the transfer of land, tho 
“ holding of land, and the raising money on land.” He 
may perhaps not have been aware that some of the nume- 
rous land-doctors who maintain an incessant agitation * 
against landowners propose to prohibit the creation of 
mortgages and all other contrivances for raising monejt 
on land. Mr. Gladstone not unreasonably assumes 
that freedom of disposal consists in allowing mon to do 
what they will with their own. Modern oconomistff, 
notwithstanding a recent declaration of Lord Derby’s, 
desire to establish the opposite principle of regulating by 
law every transaction of life. It may be admitted that 
the plan of abolishing mortgages is not a gratuitous Ofe 
arbitrary device, though it involves grave interference wit* 
freedom of disposal. All modern projects relating to land 
affect to facilitate tho outlay of capital by tho owner for . * 
tho improvement of tho soil. As Lord Salisbury long 
since pointed out, an i^nmediato result of the suppression . # 
of settlements and life estates would bo a groat increase 
in tho amonnt of mortgages, with the consequence of 
diminishing tho incomo and resources of the owner. In 
the first instance borrowed money might perhaps be 
expended in improvements; but eventually the great 
lnajoufy of proprietors would be crippled by the payment ^ 
of mteiest on debt. Small freeholders or permanent * 
occn piers in Ireland, in India, and in almost all parts of 
tho Continent of Europe, are painfully dependent on 
monoy-lcnders. It is to provoul by artificial means the 
.. SHORT debate on tho tenure of land, arising on a 1 introduction of similar conditions in England that somo 
-TX. resolution moved by Mr. W. Eowlui;, was principally theorists wish to prohibit mortgages. If they could 
remarkable for a strong oxpiession of opinion by Mr. Glad- l^rsundo Parliament to adopt tlioir views, tlie result would 
STONE. It was already known that on tins, as on all of hot 1)0 to convert mortgago loans into ruinous transactions, 
•questions, ho inolined to tho democratic doctrine ; but lie wboro tll ° money-lender would raiso the rate of interest in 
- - * * ~ ■ ■* • proporf ion to the depreciation of secui ity. It is not likely 

that sophistical arguments will prevail against immediate 
and general convenience. 

Theie is a fundamental misconception in Mr. Fowler’s \ 
assumption tl^at “ it is clearly our duty to got as much as 
“ possible out of our own soil.” It is the clear duty, or, 
which comes to the same filing, tho obvious intorost, of 
overy man to get as much as possible, not necessarily out 
of th«* soil oi a particular country, but out of his own 
capital, labour, and opportunities. It is not tho duty or 
fho interest of a skillod artisan, who can perhaps earn 
three or four pounds a week by the oxorciso of his craft, 
to w.isto bis tune in ploughing a field or digging a garden; 
yet it is only by such labour on his own part or on that 
of some deputy that lie can got tho largest produce from 
the soil. It is not inconceivable that tho whole population 
of a country or a kingdom might cam moro by other 
pursuits than by agricultural labour. In a rich mineral 
district it might be good economy to leave the surface to 
itself, and to employ the strength and skill of tho whole 
community in working tho ore. In favourable circum- 
stances a comparatively small part of tho results of profit- 
able labour would be sufficient to purohase the provisions 
which might have been moro expensively raised by com- 
bined efforts on tho soil. If the whole of England could 
be converted into mines, factories, and workshops, leaving 
a residuo of labour for commercial navigation, industry 
ami trado would bo more remunerative than agriculture. 

In fact, more than half tho population lives in towns, and 
never puts a spado into the ground. Farmers and farm 
labourers, if there were room for them in industrial 
occupations, might perhaps follow tho same example. 

It is undoubtedly for tho general interest that tho land 
should bo cultivated, not necessarily so as to jield the 
largest produce, but bo as to return tho greatest profit. 
Bubffor thd cant of modern sophists, it might have 
been thought' self-evident that preference for home pro* , 


had not previously expresbod in equally stiong language his 
hostility to tho oxi&ting practice of settlement and entail. 
Although the question is perhaps not yet ripo for Pailia- 
mentary action, it has long been a subject of discussion. 
As in all similar cases, sound theories become incrnsleil 
with commonplaces and fallacies which sometimes crenic 
a mistaken prejudice against the original proposition. Mr. 
Gladstone defended Mr. Enw llu agamst the charge of 
tritenosB and repetition on tho ground that a speech on 
such a subject ought not to bo exclusively original or new ; 
yet an economical reformer might advantageously dispense 1 
with arguments which have been a hundred times refuted. 
Lord Derby must by this fimo regret that lie ever made 
the misleading statement that the produce of laud in G i cat 
Britain might be doubled by improved cultivation. It a 
large portion of the national wealth wore diverted from 
Nbore profitable occupations to tho purpose of tilling tho 
«oil of England like a market garden, there is no doubt 
that the produce might be doubled or more liberally multi- 
plied ; but the process would bo extravagantly foolish and 
Ssasteftil, as it would enormously increase tho cost of 
<)#*ntaoditieB which might bo moro cheaply obtained by 
importation* If Lord Derby meant to say that tho expen- 
diture which might be required to doublo tho produco 
would be a good investment, Lord Derby was for once 
mistaken. The wholo discussion is irrelevant, bo can so 
there is no reason to suppose that a change in tbo tennro 
of land would encourage a large additional outlay in 
high farming. Tho Irish legislation of fivo-and- thirty 
years ago was recommended by the same assumption tli&t 
the subdivision of landed property would promote agri- 
cultural improvement. The unhappy purchasers in the 
* Landed Estates Court have not been remarkable for 
Sberal expenditure, although thoy could not have antici- 
/jested that Parliament would disregard their indefeasiblo 

Utr. Gladstone expressed a reasonable doubt whether 



Auction is inconsistent*? with «ioli<ns» rf Free-®ade. 

A similar criticism would apply to Mr, Fowler's^ simple* 
minded lamentation over the fact that land is, to a 
certain extent, regarded as a luxury. 44 Why, 1 * he asks, 
41 should it be so F ” and echo answers, why should jewels 
or pictures be preferred to more immediately useful arti- 
cles P Land is treated as a luxury because it is a luxury. 
An owner who cannot afford luxuries is quite right in 
getting a fancy price for his land from his wealthy 
neighbour. 

ft is not easy to understand why Mr. Gladstone should 
sneer at Lord Cairns’s bold and comprehensive measure 
for facilitating tbo transfer of land. He even condescended 
to reproduce tho objections which Lord Bath was perhaps, 
from his own point of view, justified in raising, to Lord 
Cairns’s summary mode of dealing with the rights of heirs 
and remaindermen. The main principle of the Bill is the 
power conferred on the life-tenant to sell land for certain 
defined purposes, on condition of subjecting the purchase 
money to the trusts on which the land was held. It 
ijf strange that the school of economists which habitually 
exaggerates the distinction between landed and personal 
property shonld object to a measure which would liberate 
laud whilo it preserved residuary interests in tho equiva- 
lent amount of money. The main impediment to the 
free transfer of land would be removed if there wore in all 
4 oases a legal owner capable of giving a complote and 
valid title. Lord Cairns would, at least in many instances, 
rifcpply the defect by his Bill ; and if be is not sufficiently 
careful of the interests of heirs-at-law, it might be sup- 
j posed that ho was safe from the sarcasms of Mr. Gladstone 
It is bat a dull jest to taunt a Conservativo opponent with 
being too much inclined to a Liberal doctrine. It is not 
to be regretted that the important controversy on the 
tenure of land Bhould from time to time occupy tho atten- 
tion of Parliament. It is possible that prolonged discus- 
sion may tend to dissociate social motives from economio 
arguments. It would, perhaps, have been better that Mr. 
Gladstone should abstain from inquiries whether the pro- 
• posed changes would bo disadvantageous to the country. 
He cannot have been serious in tho suggestion that the 
objections of tho House of Lords should of necessity be 
met by the special creation of majorats in favour of peers ; 
unless, indeed, be wished to endow hereditary legislators 
with a privilege so invidious that it wonld endanger their 
political existence. 


THE SENATE AND M. GAMBETTA. 

I T must bo admitted that the defeat which the French 
Senate has inflicted on M. Gambetta has not, up to 
this time, had the rosults that seomed likely to follow from 
it, M. Gambetta has not oven been ablo to mako arrange- 
ments for a return match. He has tried to hasten on the 
elections, and has been conspicuously beaten in tho 
Chamber, where be was thought to be all powerful. The 
means of dissolving the Chamber of Deputies provided by 
the French Constitution wore not at his disposal. Neither 
the President nor the Senate is at all anxious to hurry on 
the appeal to tho country ; and, unless both are agreed in 
wishing a dissolution, a dissolution cannot be had. 
M. Gambetta's ingenuity devised a way of getting over 
this difficulty as regards the elections, though not as re- 
gards the meeting of tho new Chamber. Though the 
dissolution oonld not take placo, in the natural course 
of things, until October, why should not the elections 
be held in advance of tho dissolution ? The members 
of tho new Chamber might bo elected in Jnly, though 
they could not enter upon their duties until October. 
The only inconvonienco of this would bo that, in the 
event of any sudden emergency demanding the con- 
vocation of the Legislature in the interval between 
Jnly and* October, it would be the old Chamber, not 
the new, that wonld answer to the call. So much, 
however, M. Gambetta was prepared to risk, anjjl an 
attempt was accordingly made to get the proposal sub- 
mitted to the Chamber. The different groups into which 
the Republican party is distributed have, one and all, 
declined to have anything to say to it. M. Gambetta 
had evidently reckoned without his hosts. By diut of 
great efforts he had got together a majority in favour 
of the Scruttn de li$te. But his efforts had only given 
him a very narrow majority, and the vote of the 
'Senate had furnished more than one reason why feven 



the meiriMh of this majority should + to 

reconsider their decision. Somebody else had been, 
found to take the first step in rebellion, and a^ refusal « 
to enter upon a conflict with the Seoond Chamber 
is more natural, and therefore more excusable, than a re-, 
fnsal to pass a particular Bill. Then the apathy oFthe 
country upon the question is probably very much greater 
than the Rephblioan deputies expected it to be. Either 
the electors do not care whether the elections are by de- 
partments or by arrondissements, or they are content to* 
wait for the substitution of the department for the apron- 
dissement nntil the new Chamber can meet in the ordinary 
course. Whichever of these interpretations is the correct 
one, the position of the majority in the Chamber is more 
favourable to freedom of action than they eould have 
thought possible a fortnight ago. They may look forward . 
to being returned once more under any oireumstanoes, and 
to better things still if it should prove after all that the 
eleotora are willing to retain tho Scrutin d'arrondiasement. 
They can have no motive, therefore, for hurrying on the 
elections. They may keep their present seats for another 
four months, and even indulge the hope that their present 
seats may then be exchanged for others in the next 
Chamber. 

M. Gambetta is probably greatly surprised at this sudden 
manifestation of independence. To be beaten even in hi* 
own section of the party, and to be beaten by large majo- 
rities in every section of the party except his own, mast- 
be a new experience to him. Even now, however, it is not 
certain that the vote of the Benate was a wise one. Tho 
opinions held upon this point will naturally be influenced 
by tho estimates which those who entertain them have, 
formed of M. Gambetta and M. Gambetta’s polioy. In 
considering how the two act upon one another, it mast be 
borne in mind that no one, except possibly a few extreme 
Legitimists, believes that M. Gambetta's accession to 
power can bo permanently averted. Everybody holds 
that at some time or other, and in some way or other, he # 
is certain to come to the front. It is conceivable that 
sanguine Royalists, or even sanguine Bonapartists, may? 
fancy that their interests will be promoted by patting oft 
M. Gambetta’s triumph to the latest possible date. Aa 
they hope that it will bring to a close tho historical drama 
of the Republic, they may reasonably be anxious to have 
their party as strong and as well organized as possible 
beforo the curtain rises for the last act. But the 
Republican Senators, by whoso coalition with tho Right 
M. Baudoux's Bill was disposed of, can havo no such 
motive for putting things off. Much as they may 
distrust M. Gambetta, they know perfectly well that 
ho is the mainstay of the Republican canse, and that, if 
he wero to bo tried and found wanting, the hopes of tho 
reactionary parties would bo greatly excited, and ther 
prospects of tho Republic bo proportionately gloomy.. 
Now it must appear to all reasonable Frenchmen that 
M. Gambetta’s chances of political success are closely: 
bound up with the choice he makos as regards the objects 
at which he aims, and the allies by whose aid be strives to 
attain these objects. A Correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette , who appears to be very well acquainted with- 
French Radical politics, has lately written a very inform- 
ing letter upon this subject. He rejoices at the vote of 
the Senate because, he says, it must have the effeob of 
reuniting M. Gambetta to tho Radicals. Of late years, 
this writer thinks, M. Gambetta has leaned too mneh. 
to tho Conservatives ; they are not his natural auxili- 
aries, and it is a pity that he should ever think, or lead 
others to think, that they can possibly become so. 
The vote of the Senate, and the distrust wluoh under the 
circumstances that vote implies, must have completely 
clearod his mind upon this point. It makes it plain that* 
however much he may strain his real principles in order 
to conciliate the Consorvativos, he will be no nearer his 
end. They will accept such concessions as he likes to 
make to them, but when all is told they will feel no mom 
confidence in him than beforo. If this alleged antagonism 
between M. Gambetta and the Conservatives Is real, 
the Senate was probably well advised, in Rejecting M; 
Bardoux’s Bill. Assuming that M. Gambetta can never 
bo the leader of the Conservative Republicans, it is 
important to lose no opportunity of teaching Conserva- * 
tive Republicans to realize this impossibility. If, on the 
other hand, this alleged antagonism is" only imaginary, « 
the vote of the Senate may be thought unfortunate. 

No matter how Conservativo M. Gambetta may be 
• 
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:S| 5*1 m becoming, there is no d<fcbt tbat^He is 
pWtlj capable of becoming eomethmg which is the 
vefj opposite of Conservative, and the question for the 
Senate to consider was whether by rejecting the Scrutin 
da Uata thqy were not deciding that it should be the 
* latter quality rather than the former which should be 
developed in him. It is scarcely possible for him to treat 
the vote of the Senate as of no acoount without losing the 
prestige whioh has hitherto belonged to him. He is too 
deeply pledged to the Scrutin de lute to bo likely to 
pnt up with its rejection. The Senate, if left to itself, 
is not likely to reverse its vote. It honestly dislikes the 
Scrutin de lute , and if it can continue to reject it without 
danger, it will probably go on doing so ; consequently M. 
Gambetta will be almost forced to propose to the doctors 
some modifications in the constitution of the Senate. 
Whether these modifications are iu themselves good or bad, 
it iB highly desirable in- the interests of Conservatism that 
they should not be proposed. It is doubtful whether the 
affection which the Republican party generally bear to the 
principle of a double Chamber is strong enough to lead them 
to defend it if the attack Bhould bo led by M. Gambetta. 
At all events, he himself will be committed to this attack, 
and all chance of gaining him over to the Conservative 
Bid® will be at an end. He may not mean to go very far 
with the old friends into whoso arras ho has again been 
thrown, but on a journey of this kind it is not always 
possible for a man to say at what precise point he will 
stop. M. Cl£menceau is alleged to have said, on hearing 
of the Senate’s vote, that M. Gambetta had fallen on the 
right side, and the danger is that for the futnro M. Gam- 
betta may be reduced to contending with M. ClEmlncbau 
for the leadership of the Extreme Left. No doubt if this 
be all that he is fitted for, the Senate has done a ser- 
vice to France in making him appear in his true colours. 
If, on the other hand, it has merely driven a force 
whioh might have been Conservative in its action into 
the opposite camp, the servico rendered to the coun- 
try will be much more equivocal, it would be rush, 
of course, to assume that the Senate has rejected the 
assistance of another Mikabeau, but it should not bo 
forgotten that there is this side to the vote of last week, 
and that it is a side that may have moro truth in it than 
the Conservative Republicans in the Senate are disposed 
to think. It is only natural to suppose that in his 
triumphal speech at Cahors, M. Gambetta appealed to the 
party with which in the future ho meant to identify him- 
self. His intentions may prove to havo undergone a very 
great change now that the momentary representatives of 
this party have contemptuously rejected his overtures. 


LOCAL OPTION. 

S IR WILFRID LAWSON last year persuaded tho 
House of Commons to pass a resolution in favour of 
giving local communities some power of “ protecting 
“ themselves from the operation of the liquor traffic.” 
This week he has persuaded it to pass another resolution 
stating that it iB desirable to give legislative effect to the 
resolution of last year. For this resolution soveral 
members of tho Ministry, including Mr. Bright and 
Mr. Forster, voted, while Mr. Gladstone voted against it. 
Mr. Bright, while voting for it, explained that it must 
not be understood that he thought it desirable to legislate 
iu a measurable distanoe of time on the subject. Local 
option can only have its turn in legislation, and its turn 
iB a very long wav off. Nor did Mr. Bright pretend 
to be able to explain what kind of power it may be 
expedient or possible to give to local communities to 
protect them against too much liquor. He candidly 
said that he detested the Permissive Bill, but he would 
not say that some protection might not be given to 
local communities of a kind totally different to that 
which the Permissive Bill was designed to give. If 
any one could devise a perfectly unobjectionable scheme, 
then Mr. Bright was willing to allow that in the far- 
off future sooh a scheme might be properly clothed 
with the sanction of a law. It wpuld be equally practical 
to say that, if any one ever invented a system of aerial 
navigation, it would then be desirable that Parliament 
should regulate the tariffs. The House of Commons for 
the best part of an evening was totally out of contact with 
real liie. It was consciously beating the air, and wasting 
words and time. The resolution is so entirely without 


tjjfrt thh it can raise is that 

inspired by the strangeness of a considerable number 
of respectable members discussing it or voting for it. 
The simple explanation is that the discussion and the 
votes were meant, not for the Souse of Commons, but 
for the Liberal constituencies. The teetotal interest went 
completely for the Liberals at the last eleotion. To 
reward and maintain the support thus given, numbers 
who profited by it feel that they muBt do something. 
They cannot do anything definite without countenancing 
some absurdity which would make them ridiculous. 
They cannot seriously contemplate legislation, for they 
cannot conceive a law whioh would please their supporters 
and which they themselves would wish to see passed. But 
nothing can be cheaper or easier than to come down to the 
House and solemnly declare that some day or other some 
one ought to legislate in favour of a vague principle being 
carried out in an unascertained way. This may seem to 
be a farco ; but farces are sometimes, though not often, 
amusing, and this particular farce appears to have the 
merit of amusing an important section of the Liberal con- 
stituencies. 

Mr. Gladstone, who is quite independent of the support 
of any one section of electors in any one constituency, 
made use last year of language whioh Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
recalled with natural triumph to the recollection of the 
House. He said that some revision of tho licensing laws 
was inevitable, and that in this revision room must be 
found for some form of local option. As he did not 
explain his meaning, it must be a matter of mere guess- 
work to explain his meaning for him. But there are some 
senses in which local option is harmless and even just. 
All questions of licensing must divide themselves into 
questions as to the licences of existing public-houses and 
questions as to the granting of licences to new public- 
houses. Sir Wilfrid Lawson admitted that existing 
public-houses aro, as a rule, in the hands of respectable 
men who honestly try to ropress disorder and oxtremo 
drunkenness. Under the licensing system as at present 
administered, a publican who has once obtained a licence 
has a recognized claim to havo his licence renewed so long 
as his conduct gives no cause of complaint. A respectable 
man who has embarked his capital in a business which 
with good conduct he may regard as permanent has an 
incontestable right to compensation if he is prevented 
from carrying on his business by new legislation. There 
may bo sonio towns where there are too many public- 
houseB, where not only proper accommodation for tho 
reasonable wants of the public is made, but where 
drunkards find a new public-house every fifty yards. It 
would be no hardship to any one, and would possibly 
make tho population of the place a little more orderly and 
respectable, if some of these superfluous public-houses 
were shut up. If they are shut up, their owners must bo 
compensated, and compensation must be provided by the 
locality which is to bo benefited by the change. It would 
be a purely local improvement, as much as supplying the 
town with gas, or water, or building in it a now bridge. 
If tho locality is to pay, it & only right that the looality 
should decide whether it will pay or not. It must vote 
tho rate on the security of which tho sum required for 
compensation will bo raised. In this sense local option is 
tho most innocent and natural thing possible ; and, if 
ever a Government invents a machinery by which super- 
fluous public-houses may be suppressed on tho locality 
providing compensation to the owners, it may be taken 
for granted that the locality will be consulted before it has 
to pay the monoy. 

Greater difficulties present themselves whon it is asked 
who is to say what existing public-houses are superfluous 
and what new houses are to have licences given them. It 
must be assumed that every Government and every Parlia- 
ment will adhere to the two leading principles that there 
shall be reasonable accommodation for the public, and 
that compensation shall be given to the owners of houses 
shut up because the measure of this reasonable accommo- 
dation has been surpassed. If these principles are accepted, 
thero would appear to be no harm in giving the locality the 
power of taking the initiative, and asking that a given 
number of houses might be shut up, a pledge being 
given that compensation would be provided by tho 
locality if its wishes were earned out. Tho number 
pf localities that would be willing to burden themselves 
with now rates in order that the public-houses in the plaoe 
might be reduced to the amount necessary for the reason- 
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fa the Senate* Probably no foreigner can thoroughly 
understand the issues which are involved in the present 
contest*: The party of the Administration which is 
ogppeed to the re-election of Mr. Conkling accuses him of 
dividing the Republicans with the neoessanr consequence, 
if not with the purpose, of transferring his control of 
affirirs to the Democrats. It is remarked that the 
secession of Mr. Conkling and of his humble follower Mr. 
Platt has left the Democrats in the majority in the 
Senate, and decided in their favour the important contest 
atjout the appointment of a Seijeant-at-Arms. The same 
politicians suggest that Mr. Conkling must be returned, if at 
all, by a Democratic coalition with his Republican sup- 
porters ; and that he has therefore a motive for oourting 
the party to which he has hitherto been opposed. There 
is probably no foundation of the charge of party infidelity. 
,A politician of Mr. Conkling’s rank cannot afford to 
desert the organization in which be has obtained power 
and notoriety. He has apparently overrated his own 
importance and influence. His resignation was offered 
against the wish of a Bepnblioan caucus of the Senate, 
and the split which he has can Bed in the ranks of 
the party in New York is regretted oven by those 
who think that he iB justified in his opposition to the 
Prbbidbnt. It seems probable that, if Mr. Conkling 
is defeated, Mr. Cornell, now Govornor of Now York, 
will be chosen in his place by the Republican party, 
but it is extremely difficult to calculate on the result- of 
any similar eleotion. The State Senate, and House of 
Assembly vote under nearly the same conditions with a Re- 
publican or Democratic Convention, except that they include 
both parties. After numerous trials of strength, sudden 
combinations are formed which give the necessary majority, 
sometimes to a candidate who seemed to the uninitiated 
to have had no chance of success. Careful students of the 
minuto peculiarities of American politics will perhaps find 
that the Democrats of New York, who might otherwise 
secure a triumph for themselves by joining with ono of 
the Republican faotions, arc in turn hampered by their 
own internal divisions. If Mr. Tilden, tho official leader 
of the party, were to declaro for or against Mr. Conkling, 
Kelly, the manager of the Tammany organization, would 
defeat the arrangement by throwing his strongth into 
the opposite scale. The merit of American politics con- 
sists in their freedom from violence and passion, and 
in the complicated calculations which are necessary to 
ensure success at an election. The main business of active 
politicians in that happy country seems to consist in pro- 
viding mild amusement for the rest of tho community. 
Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Forster, and their countrymen in 
general may well envy Mr. Conkling and Mr. Blaine. 


SURREY COMMONS. 

A LETTER from the Secretary of tho Commons Pre- 
servation Society which appeared in the Times of 
Wednesday may be usefully studied by any peers who 
have at heart the retention of the few elements of natural 
beauty whioh the advance of “ civilization ” has left un- 
injured near London. We called attention somo time since 
to the danger which threatened one of tho prettiest dis- 
tricts of Surrey at the hands of the South- Western Rail- 
way Company and of a Cojnpany then striving to get born 
and calling itself the London, Kingston, and Guildford 
Railway Company. When the second reading of the 
Bills promoted by these two bodies was opposed in tho 
House of Commons, it was contended, with some show of 
justice, that, if they were sent to a Select Committeo, any 
objectionable elements could bo got rid of, and tho House, 
at all events, put in complete possession of all the facts of 
the case. It now appears that a good deal more than this 
is involved in the reference of a private Bill to a Select 
Committee. When the Report of the Committee came on 
for consideration, it appeared that the particular feature 
whioh bad suggested the objection to the Becond reading 
bad been left untouched, and Mr. Cheetham proposed to 
take the sense of the House aB to its omission. Thereupon 
Sir Willi AH Haboourt started the theory that the decision 
of a Select Committee, though technically subject to revi- 
sion by the House, ought morally to be accepted . as final, 
and appealed to Mr. Cheetham not to be guilty of the 
unpardonable sin of wasting a morning sitting. It 
must sbe assumed that the aspect of tho House gave 
Mr. Cheetham no hope of carrying his amendmont. At 


least it is sooroely to be suppled that he was oonvinced 
by the reasoning of the Home Secretary or by Mr. 
Tillbtt’s assurance that the Enclosure Commissioners 
were friendly to the Bill. A sitting which had kept a 
Surrey common for Londoners would have been an un- 
usually fruitful one; and the Enolosnre Commissioners 
have always held that their function is to promote com- 
mons’ enclosure. The treatment of this question baa 
greatly suffered by Mr. Fawcett’s entrance into the 
Government. Had he been still a private member tho 
House of Commons would have heard a good deal more 
about tbe commons whioh it is now proposed to destroy. 
As it is, all that can be done is to make the best use of tbe 
interval which remains before the second reading of tho 
Bill in the Lords. The Secretary to the Commons’ Pre- 
servation Society urges all who care for the protection of 
open spaces to “ use their influence to defeat this 
“ threatened injury to tho publio enjoyment.” A good 
deal, however, must depend upon tho action of the 
Commons’ Preservation Society itself. There is littlo 
doubt that if the working classes could bo brought to under- 
stand that the South-Western Railway Bill, while providing 
them with greater facilities of getting to these Surrey 
commons, takes care to destroy the commons in the 
process of making them accessible, they would do all 
they could to protest against tho passing of this por- 
tion of tho Bill. It should be made clear beyond 
the possibility of mistake that what is desired is not 
to keep these commons inaccessible, but to keep them 
uninjured. There can be no necessity for making the 
proposed branch lino from Guildford to Leatherhead 
intersect tho commons lying between these two points. 
They are not sov, extensive that it is impossible to go 
round instead of through them. Consequently, the 
only conccivablo reason for giving the lino its presont 
direction is that oommon land costs less than private 
land. When a Railway Company deals with an indi- 
vidual owner, it has to make him handsome compen- 
sation. When it lays hands upon a common, tho injury 
inflicted is so distributed that there is no one to whom 
compensation need bo made. This is a very good reason 
for taking common rather than private land — from the 
point of view of a Railway Company. But, from tho 
point of view of the London pnblio, it is no reason at all. 
A Railway Company cannot take common land without 
tho consent of Parliament, and that consent may and onght 
to be withheld, if it can be shown that the public injury 
inflicted is far greater than can bo made up by any in- 
creased facilities of travelling. 

Mr. Fithian's letter sets out very succinctly the offence 
of which tho makors of the proposed line will bo guilty. 
Among tho commons through whioh it will pass is 
“ a very lovely open space known as Great and Little 
“ Bookham Commons. They contain sovoral sheets of 
“ water, and parts of them are as beautifully wooded as a 
“ forest.” The new line will cut this spaoe in half. What 
the effect of this severance will bo any one who cares to 
pay a visit to Wandsworth or Barnes Common may see for 
himself. To say that it does not hurt the common is like 
saying that an apple does not suffer by being sliced down 
tho middle. A common through whicn a railway has been 
carried is no more one common but two, and though two 
halves make a whole in arithmetic, they do not mako it. 
in landscape. The charm of a common lies in its wild- 
ness, in tho lie of tho ground, in tho sense of space 
and froodom which bolongs to it. If it is cut in two 
by a railway cutting or a railway embankment, all these 
merits must disappear. Its wildness will have been 
swallowed up by what Mrs. Ritchie aptly calls “ the shabby 
“ tide of progress.” There is no sense of seclusion to be* 
gained from tho contemplation of a signal-post. Freedom 
resolves itself into liberty to choose on which side of tho 
line to remain. Tbe lie of the ground bocomos chiefly in- 
teresting as giving an indication where to look for tho 
bridge or tho tunnel which enables you to pass from ono 
sido to the other if you are so minded. This question is 
especially a working-man’s question, because no other class 
is so directly interested in keeping the commons within 
easy reach of London just as they are. If they aro allowed 
to disappear, the only country to whioh working- men can 
ordinarily hope to have access will more and more resolve 
itself into a network of roads. Every year more land 
is enclosed, and enclosed land is more strictly guarded 
against tresjMissGrs. So long as the commons are pro- 
tected against encroachment tho county of Surrey cannot 
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be spoiled by this prooess. They ere so numerous 
end so extensive that they must always remain a prin- 
cipal feature in the landscape. But if the commons are 
destroyed by railways, the man whose rare holiday must 
be spent within an hour or two of London will find that , 
nothing is left to him but to snatoh a fearful joy by dis- 
regarding the notice boards which threaten him with the 1 
utmost rigour of the law. It may be worth the Lords' 
while to consider whether this method of spending a happy 
day will be likely to increase respect for the rights of 
ownership or a better appreciation of the saoredness of 
private property in land. The temper of a man who looks 
upon closed woods from the tnrf of a common to whioh 
they givo half its charm will be very different from that 
of the man who gazes at them from the pitiless granite of 
a high road or the bottomless sand of a Surrey lane. Let 
the South-Western Railway bring the Bookh&m Commons 
nearer to London by all means, but let it do so by taking 
the holiday-maker to the commons without at the same 
time destroying the very features whioh make the holiday- 
maker care to be taken there. 


THE DISSOLUTION OP THE GERMAN 
PARLIAMENT. 

T HE Gorman Parliament has come to the end of its un- 
oomfortablo and undignified existence. More fortu- 
nate than its predecessor, which was the victim of a penal 
dissolution, it has finished its legal term ; but it seems to 
have enjoyed nothing so much daring the whole period of 
its sittings as the annonn cement that its work was done, 
and that its members had no longer to bear the burden of 
being dragged from their homes to come to Berlin, and 
there listen, wrangle, and vote. Nothing can bo more 
wearisome than the life of the bnlk of members who 
some, not to support Prinoe Bismarck or to oppose him, 
but only to support him as much as they are obliged, 
and to oppose him as much as they dare. On the 
whole, the Parliament which is now at an end has not 
been so subservient to the Chancellor as his friends 
anticipated when they gloried in the results of the 
elections of 1880. It began by passing the Anti- Socialist 
law which it was called into being to pass ; and eighteen 
months later it extended for three and a half years the 
operation of tho law. Bat, even in the first iluBh of its 
enthusiasm, it was never a very pliant instrument in tho 
bauds of the Prince. The Chancellor had always to 
secure tho Bupport of either the National Liberals 
or of the Clericals, and neither party would give its 
support except on conditions. The Socialist Bill 
was carried with the concurrence of tho National 
Liberals, but it was stripped of some of tho most stringent 
provisions proposod by the Government. Tho shops of 
booksellers wore protected from police interference, 
•Socialists were not to bo banished from their own homes, 

• the power of proclaiming a state of siege was limited, and 
•electoral meetings were permitted, although Socialists 
attended them. The Parliament, too, lias firntfy endea- 
voured to protect its own Socialist deputies from prosocn- 
tion and, to some extent, from annoyance. Still, tho Bill 
as carried was a very strong Bill, and represented to the 
full tho feeling of tho vast mass of respectable Germans, 
who had been roused to indignation by the attempts on 
the Emperor’s life, and were alarmed lest Germany should 
have to suffer what France had suffered from Com- 
munists and Russia was suffering from Nihilists. In 
the same way, and in accordance with the same national 
feelings, the Parliament willingly allowed Prince Bismarck 
to obtain, in view of alleged dangers from France and 
Russia, a substantial increase in tho German army. There 
has not boon the slightest attempt on the part of the Par- 
liament or of any party in it to question the foreign policy 
of |the Chancellor. When he told it to be friendly to 
Austria, it was fiiendly ; when he told it to be afraid of 
Russia, it was afraid. Tho passing of the Socialist Bill 
and the increase of tho army have been the two successes 
whioh he lias obtained from the Parliament now dissolved, 
within the lines of the national feeling on whioh he has 
long relied, and with the concurrence of those to whom he 
was accustomed to diroct attention as the real exponents 
of national feeling. 

The most memorable Session of the Parliament was that 
of 1879, when the Prince broke with the National Liberals, 
and ^entered into an alliance with the Clericals in order to 


set up a system of Protection. Prinoe Bismarck had pee* 
vioualy given very plain indications of what was coming. 
At the beginning or the year he had informed a deputa- 
tion of distressed tamers, who said that they wens being 
mined by Free-trade, that they were m^eotiy right, 
and that he hoped with the aid of the Legislature to cotae 
to their relief. A little later, when the project of a 
Commercial Treaty with Austria was under discussion, 
the Prince stated that he had changed his views and 
was no longer a Free-trader. He privately arranged 
with Herr Windthorst the terms on whioh the Clericals 
were to give their support, and the formation of the new 
alliance was proclaimed by the election of an Ultramontane 
deputy as Vice-President of the Parliament. First a Com 
Law and then a general Protection tariff were voted, after 
a long bnt ineffectual struggle on tho part of the Prince's 
old friends, the National Liberals. When the final vote 
was taken, and a majority of exactly a hundred established 
a rigid system of Protection in Germany, Count von Moltkb 
was seen to come forward and congratulate with unnsnal 
effusiveness the statesman who was the author of the change. 
Nothing could have shown in a more significant way why 
tho Prince had ceased to be a Free-trader, and why Ger- 
many was added to the list of protectionist countries. 
In the eyes of Prince Bismarck Protection is a purely mili- 
tary measure. The army costs more than Germany can 
afford to pay, and the Germans, as it is supposed, can 
be made to pay more taxes tinder a protectionist system 
than under any other. All the classes that think they are 
being hurt or would be hurt by Free-trade rush to Protec- 
tion for its own sake, and those who have nothing to give as 
producers prefer to see revenue obtained from import dnties, 
whioh they think they can avoid by not baying the articles 
on which a heavy duty is laid, rather than from direct 
taxes, which they must pay in any case. There is not the 
slightest reason to suppose that the Parliament misrepre- 
sented the wishes of the nation, or that the new elec- 
tions will strengthen the Free-traders; and all over 
the Continent it may be seen that big armies and 
Protection go every year more necessarily together. 
Tho price of tho alliance of the Clericals was paid 
in the Prussian not in the German Parliament. In 
face of a strong Liberal opposition it was not so heavy 
as had been anticipated. The Falk Laws were modified, 
but they were only modified in the sense that, within 
somewhat narrow limits, the Ministry was authorized, if 
it saw fit, to relax them, The Clericals were pat on their 
good behaviour, and the laws were to be severe or lax 
according as tho party pleased tho Chancellor or not. 
They were only very partially satisfied with the resalt ; 
and, although they have not subseqnently quarrelled with 
the Chancellor, they have felt a pleasure in thwarting 
him so far as they could do so without making him an 
open enemy. 

When once the Socialist Bill, the increase of the army, 
and the institution of Protection, have been enumerated, 
we have come to an end of the triumphs of Prinoe 
Bismarck in his dealings with the Parliament. The main 
history of the Parliament has been a history of small 
quarrels witl$the Prince. The list of proposals made by 
the Prince, and either rejected or emasculated by the 
Parliament, is a long one. It would have nothing to do 
with his gagging Bill, with ,his tobacco monopoly, or 
with his strange project for setting np a German South 
Sea Company, it has nearly driven him wild, a a 
he himself said, by its constitutional pedantry in criti- 
cizing his scheme for absorbing Hambnrg in the Customs 
system of the Empire. Within the last few weeks it has 
positively refused to vote a farthing for the expenses of an 
Economical Council whioh he chose to invent and call 
together to form in financial matters a Parliament ontside 
Parliament. It has taken the pith ont of his recent semi- 
Socialist measures. It has made his device for resuscitating 
mediaeval guilds harmless by making it optional; ana 
his project for a vast central insurance offina ag ai nst 
accidents in whioh the State should pay for the poor has 
been turned into a scheme for an insnranoe office in each 
separate State, employers and employed being *Kke 
obliged to contribute; and the State 'giving mo help to 
the poor. It might seem that a Parliament raat has shown 
this amount of independence would at least have the 
satisfaction of respecting itself, and wotUd taks a pride in 
having shown that it had resisted pressure and striven to do 
its duty. Bnt the members of the German Parliament do 
not find eetutatioa or pride in anything* ^They aimply 
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the Thames, at odo part or other of its course through 
London, cornea fairly near to a large part of the metro- 
politan area; and that, if patients were embarked in & 
steam-launch at the nearest point, their journey would bo 
much loss fatiguing than it can possibly be made in a land 
ambulanoe. 


DULWICH COLLEGE. 


A BEAR garden in Southwark and the Fortune Theatre in 
Whiteeroas Street laid the foundation of the fortune of 
Edward Alleyn the actor and pious founder of the College of 
God 1 * Gift at Dulwich. With the same keen business instinct 
which had been the means of raising him from comparative 
poverty to wealth, he invested the money ho had accumulated from 
these two sources in the purchase of the Dulwich estate. Even 
in those days, when London scarcely stretched southwards beyond 
the river's bank, and when Dulwich lay embedded between thickly 
wooded hills where gipsies and vagrants of all kind found undis- 
turbed resting-places, the property was a valuable one ; and to its 
shaded groves Alleyn was wont to retire when wearied by baiting 
bean for the amusement of the King, or by earning the plaudits 
of the citizens at the Fortune Theatre. 

But while enjoying the quiet seclusion of Dulwich AHeyn did 
not shut his eyes to the wants of the poor about him, and he de- 
termined to build and endow a college on the spot, in which should 
be housed and fed six old men and six old women to he chosen from 
among the deserving poor of Comborwell, St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 
St. Botolph Without, Bishopsgate, and St. Luke's, Middlesex, 
and where twelve scholars from the same parishes should be 
taught “ writing, reading, grammar, music, and good manners.” 
A master who was to be of the same blood and surname as him- 
self, and who was to enjoy in virtue of his office passing wealth 
on 40 Z. a year, besides a table allowance and two hundred faggots 
of wood ; a Warden, and four Fellows, were to constitute the staff 
of the College. With all the loviug zeal of a founder Alleyn 
watched and superintended the daily growth of the College walls, 
and on the completion of the building, in 1679, he presided at the 
inauguration dumer at which the Lord Chancellor, Sir John 
Bodley, and a host of notable personages partook of the “ neats 
tongues,” 44 godwitts,” “ felde pigions,” “ Colley floroys,” and 
other delicacies which were provided for their entertainment. 

As long as he lived aUo he administered the affairs of the 
College mmself, and at his death, in 1626, he bequeathed tho 
estate, as it at present ousts, for the support of the charity. For 
more than two hundred years the affairs of Dulwich College re- 
mained much as Alleyn left them on his death, except that the 
value of the property had in the meanwhile increased from 800J. 
a year to a sum more than twelve times that amount. It is obvious 
that this vastly increased revenue was for more than was neces- 
sary to provide for the moderate objects of Alleyn’s charity, and 
it needed no great insight into such matters to he aware that 
“ where the carcase is there will tho vultures be gathered together.” 
The case was eminently one for tho consideration of the Charity 
Commissioners, and the attention of that body having been called 
to the matter, some four-and-twenty years ago, they pounced 
without hesitation on the abuse, and began their reforms by 
dragging their victim into the light of day. After much con- 
sideration and lengthy inquiries, they framed a scheme which, 
while preserving the lines laid down iu the original bequeBt, pro- 
vided for their enlargement in proportion to the elasticity of the 
income. Bearing in mind Alleyn's statute, that those scholars 
who were 44 unlit for the University ” should bo instructed 41 in 
their several manufactures ” — in other words, be lifted for trade — 
they established a lower school for the poor and industrial classes, 
where, for a fee of 1/. a year, a thoroughly good, sound education 
was to be given, and to which was apportioned 720I. a year for 
exhibitions and gratuities for the most promising boys. By means 
of these exhibitions they linked the Lower school with an Upper 
school, which, according to their intention, was to become a first- 
rate public school, and to this they assigned 800 /. a year for exhi- 


bitions, and about 2,00c /. for scholarships tenable in the school. In 
both schools priority of entry, and of possession of scholarships and 



work, where during a quarter of a century he followed his profes- 
sion as an actor j and Camberwell, where he lived during the last 
years of his life, where he established his charity, and where he 

How completely this scheme was in accord with tho require- 
ments of the district is proved by the unqualified success it met 
with from its first adoption. No sooner were the Master, Warden, 
and Fellows pensioned off, and a Master, who was something other 
than a drone, with a working stall', appointed in their room, than 
hoys poured in to both schools at such a rate that the old College 
eould not hold them, and it became necessary to provide a new 
htt&lhur for the overflow. The existence 01 a thoroughly good 
gjgjdfcjm of education both for those 44 fitted for the University ’’and 
to quote the words of Alleyn’s statute, added 
Snttnctfeo to the natural charms of Dulwich, and the Governors 
were soon besieged with applications for building leases. Row 
Jfter sow of houses sprang up on the estate, serving the double 


purpose of adding to the number of scholars, fend at ' the 1 
of more than providing the additional means necessary for their 
education; 'Thus things went on until at the present time tiie limit 
of six hundred boys for the Upper school end two hundred Apr the 
Lower school has been reached, while the income of the estate 
has advanosd from lopocli in 1857 to rather more than double 
tb&t amount. 

It might have been thought that the success of the scheme Trobld 
have been accepted as a sufficient justification for its existence; 
but as a matter of fact its success has continually laid it open to 
attack. The wealth added to the estate by the settlement at 
Dulwich of parents desirous of sending their eons to one or other 
of the schools excited the cupidity of the vestnea of the other 
privileged parishes, who began to clamour loudly for the par- 
tition of the Dulwich estate and for an appropriation to them- 
selves of three-fourths of it. Of these chums the Endowed 
Schools Commissioners wrote: — “The vestry of St. Luke base 
their claims on the assumption that the fonr parishes have equal 
beneficial interests in Alleyn’s foundation, and that this interest is 
for each parish one-fourth of the whole. The Commissioners 
desire to state that, in thoir judgment, this argument is not sup- 
ported by the true interpretation of the instruments of foundation 
or by the facts of the case. There is, therefore, in the opinion of 
the Commissioners, no ground for the division of Alleyn'e endow- 
ments into four equal parts — one for each of the four parishes— 
and in this opinion they are confirmed by the circumstance that, 
although this endowment has been many times subject to hot 
debate bofore the Archbishop of Canterbury as visitor, before the 
Court of Chancery, before 'toe Charity Commissioners, and before 
Parliament, no one of these authorities has recognized such a view. 
On the contrary, their decisions and actions nave been entirely 
inconsistent with it.” 

Notwithstanding this, however, the vestries were so persistent 
in their outexy that in 1872 the Charity Commissioners drafted a 
new scheme, m which they proposed to give to each of the three 
claimants a capital sum or 10,00 oL for educational purposes and a 
capitation allowance of 1,000/. a year. Fortunately this scheme 
never got beyond the abstract stage of discussion ; neither did one 
published in February 1874, by the terms of which St. Saviour’s 
and St. Botolph *s were each to have 10,000/. and St. Luke’s 
20,000/. ; nor yet did one brought out later in the same year, by 
which 15,000 /. was to be paid to St. Saviour’s and 50,000 Z. to St. 
Botolph’s and St. Luke's. In the years 1875, *876, and 1878 
fresh schemes of a somewhat similar tenour were proposed, and 
were all in turn withdrawn in obedience to law ana common 
Bense. 

With a pertinacity, however, which is only equalled by that of 
tho St. Luke’s VoBtry, the Commissioners have now again returned 
to the charge, and have drawn up an elaborate scheme for the 
administration of “ Alloyn’s College of God's Gift and the endow- 
ments thereof.” It ib possible that the uncertainty engendered by 
repeated attempts at legislation, and the personal animosities pro- 
duced by the unfortunate 41 Dulwich Libel case,” have made some 
new arrangements advisable. But the case is one to which the 
doctrine of cy pret, as followed by the Commissioners in 18^7, is 
eminently applicable. Since that date nothing has occurred m the 
circumstances of the case to make it either necessary or reasonable 
to revorse the principle upon which they acted. The only changes 
which have taken place have been a considerable increase in the 
population of the parish of Camberwell as a whole, and the 
Dulwich part of the parish in particular, with a corresponding in- 
flation of the revenues of the College, and a gradual decrease in 
the ^populations of the other three parishes. In 1851 the population 
of Camberwell was 51,000, in 1871 it had risen to X 00,000, and 
is now probably not far short of 200,000; in 1861 the population 
of St. Saviour’s, St. Botolph’s, and St. Luke's parishes were 
respective]* 19,000, 11,569, 57,000, as against 15,000, 6,100, and 
54,000, in 1871 . In view of these facts, the policy of the Com- 
missioners should have been to strengthen the educational system 
existing on the spot, and to make it more effective and far teach- 
ing by linking together the Board aud other schools of the 
parishes with the Louver school, and this again with the Upper 
school and the Upper school with the Universities by an enlarged 
system of scholarships and exhibitions. But what do they propose 
in the new scheme which they have drafted ? > Amongst other 
things, they propose to give to the three diminishing parishes a 
capital sum of 65,000/. out of the Dulwich estate, with an ad- 
ditional annual income of 1,500/., to be applied to educational 
purposes, while Dulwich College is to be satisfied with a capital 
sum of 3,700/., and an annual income of 3.900/. The Lower 
school is also to receive 1 2,000/. for new buildings, with an annual 
income of 1,000/.; and 6,000 Z. is to bo appropriated for a girls’ 
school, which is to be further supported by an annuli grant of 
500Z. 

These figures are sufficiently startling as thpysta&d; but they 
by no means, limit the liberal intention of toe Oommimfonera 
towards the three northern dwindling .parishes; for they expressly 
provide that in the distribution of any future accumula tion of 
income arising from the Dulwich estate, regaid lhaU be had “to 
the just claims of the four parishes of St. Giles/ Camberwell : 
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» had nothing to do with that, as the consideration of 
•ay anoh claims would be taken otf their shoulders and put upon 
those of the Charity Commissioners of the future ” ! It is to this 
happv-go-lueky principle of making things smooth at the moment, 
ahd Aiming the future to take care of itself, that the strange 
provisions of the present scheme are probably to bo attributed. 
On no other ground is it possible to explain the proposal to 
hand over 6q,ooqL to the already charity-gorged Oity parishes of 
St. Botolph and St. Luke. Mr. Bryce, in moving the second 
reading of the "London Oity (Parochial Charities) Bill,” lately 
asserted in the House of Commons that the charity fundB annually 
. distributed in the Oity parishes average at the present time 2/. 

1 per head of the inhabitants. But, according to the recent Consus 
returns, the population of the City is only a third of what it was 
at the beginning of the century ; and, if it continues to diminish 
at the same rate, there would be at the end of fifty years, if the 
charities were left undisturbed, a very appreciable addition to the 
inoomo of every resident derivable from the charity funds. Even 
now there is such a plethora of money that, to quote Mr. Bryce, a 
great deal is spent in the “ payment of poor rates, to the relief of 
« the great banking houses and public warehouses in the City.” 

But the time miosen for the transfer of the money is as unwise 
as the gift itself. The Parliamentary vultures are already hovering 
over the City preparing to pounce upon its charities ; and yet this 
is the time chosen by the Commissioners to pay over 50,000/. into 
the doomed funds. Mr. Biyce has shown conclusively that, so far 
from wanting money, the City parishes, St. Botolph and St Luko 
among the rest, are in need of depletion, and it requires no gilt of 
prophecy to foresee that before long the surplus moneys, including 
the Commissioners’ 50,000/., if they should be permitted to carry 
out their scheme, will be scattered by Parliament to the four winds 
of heaven ns occasions may ariso for their distribution. In Bkort, 
reason and fact point to tbe conclusion that the parishes of St. 
Botolph and St. Luke have no right to the wonoy, and that they 
have no need for it, and further that, if it were given them, it would 
be immediately taken from them. 

After what we have said, we shall probably not bo thought pre- 
sumptuous if we take it for granted that the Commissioners’ scheme 
will not become law. But, as we have pointed out, it may in the 
circumstances be advisable to reviso the scheme which has 
governed the College and its endowments for the last twenty-four 
years, and we have indicated the direction which tho revision 
should take. Ample provision should be made to secure tbe per- 
manent existence of the Upper school as a first-rate public school, 
and there should further be devised a liberal system of scholarships 
attached to tho schools iu the privileged parishes to enable 
those boys who are fitted for a higher course of study to enjoy 
the privileges of the best possible education. 


SKIRMISHING AT LIVERPOOL. 

A LTHOUGH there cannot ho said to have been anything 
particularly novel about the attempt to blow up the Town 
Hall at Liverpool last week, it must be allowed a considerable 
position among like displays of Irish valour, forethought, and 
resolution. Ab usual, it is entirely impossible for persons in 
possession of minds of ordinary sanity to understand tho exact 
object which the conspirators proposed to themselves. By placing 
a bomb or petard against a door you can certainly, if you inanuge 
properly, blow in that door, but you cannot do any very great 
damage of any other kind. You may kill a few passers-by, it is true ; 
but passers-by at four o’clock in the morning aronol numerous, nor, 
ab a rule, are they either important or personally obnoxious by 
station or office. In the second place, the absonce of personal 
valour on the part of the skirmishers was also, as usual, con- 
spicuous. It cannot be too much urged on tho managers of the 
Skirmishing Fund in future that the arming of tbeir mysterious 
avengers with weapons of price and precision is an altogether 
useless expenditure of the money obtained from the housemaids of 
Now York. The skirmisher’s first duty is to run away, and that 
he does nobly ; but ho appears to consider that the principal 
object of carrying arms is to enable the carrier to allow himsolf 
to be disarmed. The mild and sheeplike domeanour of M'Kovitt 
and M'Grath does not of course in the least detract from the 
credit duo to the admirable conduct of their countryman, 
police constable Oasey. An unarmed man who captures ono armed 
with a revolver, and possessing himself of that weapon makes a 
second scoundrel stand and deliver his weapon, performs what may 
be called with appropriateness a very pretty feat of arms. The 
policeman who dragged the infernal machine away from the door 
perhaps showed greater pluck still, and we are not disposed to 
oavil, as some very critical persons havo done, at his discretion. 
Discretion is an admirable quality, perhaps rarer in its best form even 
than courage; but it has forms which are not its best, and which 
may be confounded with that best with fjreat convenience to the 
individual but not to tho advantage ot society. It was veiy 
clearly the duty of police constable 884 (we are sorry that his 
name escapes us) to get the infernal thing away from the door first 
of all. In the wows of Colonel John Hay, that duty was “a 
domed dear thing, and be went for it there and then.” If all 
persons who have to do at the present moment with Irish 
sooundrelism saw their duty quite as clearly and went for it with 
quite as much decision, it would be a good deal better for them 
and far the public^ * g 


The story, howover, commonplaee as it would be bat for the 
excellent pluck and judgment of the police and. the successful 
capture they made, has a kind of coda or afterpiece, which 
seemed from the first as if it must be legendary, but which 
might have been true (it is not stranger than the Chester 
Castle business), and at any rate is too picturesque to be lost. 
The captured scoundrels were brought before tho magistrates, 
remanded, and placed in the borough gaol in one of tbe suburbs 
of Liverpool. About two o’clock on Sunday morning (so ran 
tho legend) a body of some throe hundred men, in marching 
order, approached the walls of that accursed oastillo. It ia 
observable that the practice of keeping step always figures 
prominently iu Irish disaffection. Whether it is tho chorus 
of tho Marseillaise which is responsible for the idea, we cannot 
say, but all leaders of revolts in Ireland seem to imagine that, if 
some hundreds of men can he got to do “ left-right * about the 
country (especially in the dark), the brutal Saxon will vanish from 
the land, and the days of Malachi with the Collar of Gold will 
return. So the forlorn hope of Liverpool marched. But when 
they came in sight of the gaol an unpleasant surprise awaited them. 

“ The warders were armed,” as Mr. Kinglako (with only one word 
altered) observed in the passage which grieved Mr. Matthew 
Arnold bo cl road fully years ago, as a proof of the brazen and 
Corinthian character of English style. The rescue or two which 
was coining up, thorefore, said to each other, like the counsellors 
of Frederick tho Great’s ancestors, “ Que faire P ils ont dos 
canons,” and made oil' in several directions. For a county oon- 
stable had seen them marching, and it had Btruck him that two or 
three hundred people, evidently not in Her Majesty’s service, had 
no particular business to march at two o’clock in the morning. 
80 the mythical rescue failed, as, let us hope, it would have 
failed if it had boon attempted, and M'Kevitt and M'Grath 
languish in prison, objects doubtless of the most fervent sym- 
pathy to the New York housemaids. It does not, however, appear 
that tho employers of the Now York housemaids feel exactly the 
sarno sentiments. Americans, despite the nonsense which is talked 
by somo sentimentalists, are still not very fond of England, and 
would probably grieve but moderately at an English defeat in 
regular warfare. But they have no moro affection for the skfck-^ 
ing murderers whom by no fault of thoir own they harbour, and 
send back to us, than have Englishmen themselves. The re- 
ported utterances of O'Donovan Rossa are of course valuable 
only in bo far as the reader has the wit to interpret them 
rightly. When Rossa says that he knows nothing of M'Kevitt 
and M‘Grath, his denial is worth exactly tho amount at which 
ho sets his knowledge. When he, denying that the act ia 
directly Foniun, admits that it grew out of tho spirit animating 
the Fenian organization, tho admission is so far valuable that it 
BhowB that Rossa knows unqualified denial to be useless. It is clear, 
howover, that the skirmishing fund is not one of those American 
products of which America is most proud. The Americans, 
judging us by themselves, naturally think that this sort of argu- 
ment is more likely to harden than to soften tho hearts of English- 
men towards Ireland, and it is by no means clear that they have 
any interest, or think that they havo any interest, in Irish discon- 
tent as such. The “ Irish vote ” is quite as much of a nuisance 
as it is of an advantage, and Americans proper reecm 1 the tendency of 
Milesian colonists to look on America merely as ti place wherein to 
amass a little money to purchase a farm in Ireland. Also tho 
shrewder inhabitants of tho States know quite well the difficulties 
which they havo before them, and anti-rent crusades and secrot 
societies provoking to outrugo are not things at all likely to 
conciliate them. 

For us, however, the important thing is not the attitudo of the 
Americans, but tho probability of these abominable outrages con- 
tinuing and tho best means of dealing with them. Mr. O’Donovan 
Ross© was reported to have said that, he knew all about the Dottrel 
explosion, that infernal machines of some sort or other had been 
placed in her hold, and that Irishmen in the navy had undertaken 
more projects of tho same kind. It has already been remarked that 
nothing acquires probability from the mere fact of Mr. Rossa having 
testified to it, but that things antecedently probable may be made 
loss improbable still by his corroboration, provided that there is 
no other Kkcly explanation. The oilicial inquiry into the loss of 
the Dotorcl has not been held, and wo are, therefore, under some 
restraint in commenting on that disaster. But Commander Evans’s 
report frankly declines to give any but tho most hypothetical ex- 
planation, and conjecture is, therefore, to a certain oxtent free. 
In Monte Video, wo are told, they incline to the hypothesis of 
Chilian torpedoes— a not impossible, but somewhat unlikely, theory. 
Tho boiler theory, which official opinion is believed to favour, im- 
plies very bad management on the part of the engineers. The in- 
fernal machine explanation, whother it gains or not from the re- 
spectable endorsement of Mr. O’Donovan Rossa, was notoriously u 
favourite one at the time of tho disaster, and certainly does not lose 
credit when it iB taken in connexion with the repeated attempts (more 
clumsy, indeed, but mode under more difficult circumstances) at simi- 
lar atrocities on land. It would be altogethor idle to pretend that 
any Englishman, except a Ministerial partisan who has resolutely 
stopped his eyes and oars, is at a loss to Account for the ubunduucu 
of this class of outrages. They were, it is not too much to say, 
indicated and trade-marked by Mr. Gladstone in his fumoua Mid- 
lothian oruaade, os the special and infallible means of inducing 
Englishmen to change their minds on a political question The 
. very clearness and certainty with which this fact is known has 
l^een of some service to the Prime Ministers henchmen in their 
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planned in them, oAr f it has justly been observed, a rest to tiled 
•eye end brain, none the less real because thoseVho benefit by them 
are often unconscious of it But we were going to observe that in 
rebuilding the City after the great fire Wren studied general effect 
as well ae the appearance of the separate churches, and designed 
the vartoue steeples to harmonise with hie great work at St Paul’s. 
To destroy them would be to mar the beauty of what is still, in 
<epita of some modern exorescenoes, a singularly beautiful town. 

But important as are these considerations the morffl and prac- 
tical objections to the reckless scheme of destruction now so widely 
advocated appear to us even more decisive. They are excellently 
treated in an article contributed last year by Mr. Kegan Paul to 
the Nineteenth Century , of which we shall not scruple to Avail 
ourselves ss occasion serves. And hie plea for “ the proper use of 
the City churches ” comes with all the greater force irom one who 
does not write, or profess to write, as “a good Churchman," and 
indeed almost goes out of his way to remind the London clergy to 
whom he appeals that he “ has deliberately abandoned the faith 
they hold.” lie addressee them therefore ae an outsider from what 
may perhaps be called an Agnostio though not certainly an un- 
friendly or irreligious point of view, and reminds them in sub- 
et&nce that, as men want some kind of religion, it is the duty of 
11 the priests of a grand historic Church, ” which claims the exclu- 
de right of supplying this want to do what lies in their power to 
utilise their opportunities and make their ministrations effectual ; 
and he goes on to show what excellent use might be made of the 
City churches for this purpose ; that is of course if the incumbents 
vended in their parishes. For it is in truth the non-residence of 
the clergy rather than the want of a congregation that hAS led to 
the desertion of the churches. The population, as he justly observes, 
lias not kffc the City : “ on the contrary there is no spot in the 
world where so many human beings ora crowded together for the 
■greater part of each week," and therefore no spot whore “ a wise 
dexgyman would have so great opportunities of usefulness among 
the young, the active, the intellectual, the sceptical, and the 
•curious — in fact among just those classes at whom the parson 
hardly ever gets.” For it will not be gravely maintained, at least 
by the ministers of a Church which provides a form of daily 
prayer, that religion is simply a matter for Sundays. The writer 
•goes on to speak of short services in the middle of the dav, when 
Almost every one employed in business in the City takes a full hour's 
interval of rest, and hears personal witness to the success of the ex- 
periment when tried at St. Ethelburga’s, Bishopsgate, where “ the 
•church was crammed at every one of the services/’ till the whole 
thing wsb brought to an abrupt conclusion by the result of we 
forget which of the Ritualist prosecutions we have heard so much 
-about of late. Similar experiments have been tried elsewhere with 
equal success, and we cannot but think the writer is somewhat un- 
just in his strictures on “ the great metropolitan Cathedral/’ which, 
in spite of “ the deadly shade of canonical hours/’ not only “ ought 
to lead the way ’’ but has actually led the way in this movement. 
No doubt the ordinary Cathedral services ore performed there as 
elsewhere, and they are often largely attended, but we should be 
surprised to find that any Cathedral in England had rivalled the 
recent activity of St. Paul's in developing other besides strictly 
‘“canonical” functions. Certainly the Dome is often filled at the 
■daily or almost daily services held at midday during Lent and 
Advent, and probably at other seasons also. Mr. Kegan Paul sug- 
gests other ways in which the City clergy, whether of the High, 
Low, or Broad School, might easily find or make opportunities for 
grappling with the sin, misery, and ignorance, which abound in 
their parishes ; and he adds, truly enough, that it is not only the 
orthodox or religiously disposed who would value these short week- 
day services. His old Eton experiences of the daily College chapel 
and more recently of St. Ethelburga’s, help to prove that a rest 
for the spirit is often to be gained where others are praying even by 
those who do not pray themselves. Nor would it bo difficult to intro- 
duce into City churches the custom, very common abroad, where a 
congregation without a pxiest, led by the village schoolmaster 
•or some other lay representative, recite hymns and litanies for 
themselves, or to open the church for private prayer or retirement. | 
And for such purposes “ the little out of the WAy churches which 
nobody oan use ” — as we often hear said — are just those which 
•would be found most serviceable. But there is no need to go 
further ipto details, which would readily suggest themselves to 
those concerned, according to circumstances. Enough, and more 
than enough, has been said to prove that there are practical ss well 
as Bathetic and antiquarian grounds for sternly resisting the 
threatened destruction of these ancient shrines, and we quite agree 
with the writer already quoted that the one practical argument 
urged with wearisome iteration on the other side completely 
breaks down the moment it iB seriously examined. 

We are told onco more by the St. James a Gazette — for perhaps the 
thousandth time — that a new population is growing up iu the 
suburbs, whose religious wAnts can only be supplied out of their' 
own pockets, and accordingly the City churches should be de- 
molished, ana" their ministiants and incomes employed elsewhere.” 
We fell to appreciate the summary logic of this modest proposal. 
Why cannot the population of the London suburbs, who are 
oertainly not less wealthy as a rule than growing populations 
. -elsewhere, pay for their own new churches P Moreover there is 
much fare® in Mr. Kegan Paul’s contention that what is wanted 
there is generally not so much the multiplication of churches as of 
services. In the Oity nobody has time to stir more than a few 
paoes from his plactgrf business ; in the suburbs most people have 
g^tnty of time to w8k a lit% way to churoh, and many would 


prefer it, eo that one central church with a staff of ten clergy 
and frequent services might do all or more than all the work of 
ten scattered churches with one or two clergy apiece. But 
in any case the “simple plan” of robbing Peter to par 
Paul bat neither honesty nor poliey to recommend it. it 
will be quite time enough to talk of transferring miniatrante and 
incomes to the suburbs when the Oity olergy have at least fairly 
tried the experiment of utilising their churches, which too often 
stand empty where they are, not from any want of worshippers, 
but because the pastor has left hie many sheep in this peopled wil- 
derness and gone off to enjoy the dignified repose of a suburban 
home. We spoke in a former article of one distinct use of such 
churches, as 14 the religious centres of Guilds, Confraternities, and 
the like.” It has now been shown that they may also subserve 
other and still more obvious needs. To argue from an ingenious 
calculation of the number present at certiun Oity churches on a 
particular Sunday morning in May that the sooner churches and 
incumbents are improved off the face of the earth the better is 
about as reasonable, not to say religious, as to argue that a man 
need not say his prayers because he has no Sunday coat. 


THE CURIOSITIES OF CRITICISM. 

W HAT critics have said about authors, and what authors 
have said about critics, is a topic that might be treated 
of with more learning than Mr. Jennings has displayed in a 
little work on the Curiosities of Criticism (Ohatto & Windus). 
He has written chiefly about modern and English critioe. He has 
I not gone back to the fine old quarrels in which Callimachus, 
Theocritus, and Apollonius Rhoaius wore mixed up. At the 
Court of tho Ptolemies, poets and thoir rivals behaved much ae 
they did at the Court of Louis XIV. They made fun of each 
others legs, and verses, and compared each other to the scavenger 
bird of Egypt. Envy was then believed by Callimachus, as by 
Balzac, and oy authors at large, to be the motive power of criti- 
cism. Tho quarrel in Greece was so old as to have become pro- 
verbial, and when Plato quotes the lines about 44 poets hating 
oets, and potters potters/ he was doubtless thinking of feuds 
etween the poets who succeeded and wore popular and the 
poets who failed and said disagreeable things. The philosophers 
were no better. Several Platonic dialogues are really criti- 
cisms of the popular Sophists, by the Sophist whose un- 
popularity ultimately took the strong shape of a dose of 
hemlock. Thero are few better examples of the 44 candid 

friend ” style of criticism than the passages in which Aristotle 
reviews the Platonic theory of ldoas. Later criticism at 
Alexandria produced the exuberant spitefulness of ZoiluB and the 
meddlesome activity of Zenodotus. Aristarchus became the 
patron of all sound criticism, and commentators preferred being 
wrong with him to being right with Aristophanes. French 
society, from the age of Boileau to that of Paul de St.-Victor, 
would have provided Mr. Jennings with abundance of anecdotes. 
Moliero and his critics alone would supply material for a very 
curious and amusing chapter; and the quarrels of classicists and 
romanticists, of Balzac and Sainte-Beuve, of the critics who 
write and run away, and of tho critics who cross swords, might 
have been made no less entertaining. The more name of Pope 
suggests a whole literature, at which Mr. Jennings has glanced, of 
spiteful criticism. But he bos preferred to deal, as a rule, with 
the feuds of our own century — with Keats and the Quarterly , Mr. 
Tennyson and the same censor, Mr. Gilbert and the Fall Mall 
Gazette . 

In any active literary age it must needs be that offences come. 
In such ages criticism is a profession. Now all professions, from 
acting to medicine, have their jealousies; but it is not the business 
of other professions to be perpetually talking. This is the business 
of criticism, and so the troubled waters are constantly being stirred 
over again, and the mud is brought up to the top. Criticism is an 
art practised on the most sensitive of all human beings — poets, and 
muu of letters. No other class is so ready or so able to cry out 
when it is hurt, and Mr. Jennings has made an amusing selection 
of the cries of injured vanity. Swift called 44 the true critic ” “ a 
dog at the feast.” ignorance, he said, is the father of criticism ; 
noise, impudence, pedantry, ill-manners, are her offspring, Mr. 
Buskin, that gentle critic who has scaljped Guido, Salvator Rosa, 
Claude, and Mr. Whistler, is, in his milder moods, of the opinion 
that criticism is a piece of bad breeding. Goldsmith thought that 
<( by one false pleasantry the future peace of a worthy man® life is 
disturbed.” And this is the incessant charge against critics, that 
they poison the existence of authors, good and bad. The accusa- 
tion seems to have very little sense in it. Authors are really 
engaged, voluntarily, iu a kind of game. They throw down the 
challenge to the critic, they are miserable if he does not take it up, 
and they become half wild with rage if his verdict is not favourable. 
Experience, by this time, might teach even authors that critics 
have little power to muke or mar. 

Let a book be good or bad, if it has the element of popularity 
in it it will succeed, iu spite of the righteous or unrighteous wrath 
of reviewers. And, if a nook has not the salt of popularity in it, 
no amouxlt of favourable or even of guahing notices will resoue it 
from neglect. Every great poet of the century— except, perhaps, 
Scott— was violently Attacked in hia beginnings. It was partly 
pedantry, partly dulness, partly political spite, that caused the 
JEdmburyh Itetnew to apeAk of Chrutabd as “a miserable piece of 
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coxcombry and shuffling while the thin and precious volume 
that contains Kuhla Khan woe “ one of the most notable pieces of 
impertinence of which the press has lately been guilty. . - . With 
one exception, there is literally apt one couplet in the publication 
•before us which would be reckoned poetry, or even sense,, were it 
found in the oorner of a newspaper or upon the window of ad inn/ 1 
This blatant nonsense no more harmed Coleridge than Jeffrey’s 
44 This will never do ” harmed Wordsworth. Though the world is 
weary of the story of Keats and the Quarterly, we are obliged to 
agree with Mr. Jennings that the Reviewer did harm the poet. 
’Hie publishers of Hyperion (Taylor and Hessey, 1820) say 44 the 
poem was intended to he of equal length with Endymton, 
out the reception given to that work discouraged the author from 
proceeding/’ and thus a narrow and prejudiced criticism caused a 
heavy loss to literature. And yet even now a fair judge will 
admit that the Quarterly Reviewer did hit a number of terrible 
blots in Endymton . It would have been a misfortune if Keats's 
first work had been eagerly applauded, and if all contemporary 
versifiers had followed the worst examples of his bad early 
manner. .There was a good deal of truth in the remark, 44 he 
wanders from one subject to another, from the associations, not 
of ideas, but of sounds, and the work is composed of hemistichs 
which, it is quite evident, have forced themselves upon the author 
by the mere force of the catchwords on which they turn/* Chap- 
man had sot the example of the same false method in his translation 
of the Odyssey. 

But, if Keats's energy was relaxed by the abuse of critics, we 
scarcely can remember another example in which malicious or 
iust criticism . stood in the way of a good book, or prevented a 
bad one from attracting its congenial audience. Of the latter 
process a rare example is Macaulay’s crushing exposure of 
Kobert Montgomery. Of the former we see a kind of trace 
when Shelley complains, After an assault by the Quarterly , 
44 my faculties are shaken to atoms and torpid; I can write 
nothing.” The real mischief which even sound criticism does is 
to check spontaneity. A writer may be warnod of a fault and 
may accept the warning, but his natural power is abated 
for the moment; he thinks of his paces, and, if we may say 
so, is thrown out of his stride. But this sort of effect soon 
passes away, and the results of criticism may, in the long run, 
prove salutary. That righteous judgment does not interfere with 
a had hook's vogue we see every day in the illustrious examplo 
of certain novelists. To take an example of the other sort, 
ajpowerful critic long ago informed the author of A Daughter 
of Heth that, whatever he might succeed in, one field was 
dosed against him— the field of fiction. But this prophecy has 
been eminently unfulfilled. Again, it often happens that a new 
book, novel or poem, is very much to the taste of tho critics. 
The press is unanimous in its praise. The author’s heart rejoices ; 
he looks forward to many editions, and thinks that even on the 
aystem of 44 half-profits ” there must be money for him. But the 
public has not agreed with the reviewers, and the publishers’ books 
show a sole of some fifty copies, and an alarming deficit. Authors 
should reflect on these verities, and so learn to bear criticism 
without screaming aloud or writhing in silent anguish. And 
yet, though no one knows better than the critic the truths which 
we have advanced, it is probable that critics, next to really great 
poets, themselves suffer most keenly from unfavourable reviews. 
These are the amiable inconsistencies of human natures 

The ingratitude of poets has often left us mourning. Mr. 
Tennyson has altered or suppressed almost all the passages in his 
volume of 1833 which the critics pointed out to his notice. The 
44 wealthy miller’s mealy face ” is no longer affectionately com- 
pared to 14 tho moon in an ivy-tod,” whatever an 44 ivy-tod ” may 
be. His chestnut buds are no longer “ gummy.” 44 Then leaped a 
trout ” has takon the place of 44 a water-rat from off the bank.” 
The famous passage about 

Ons drew a sharp knife through my tender throat 
Slowly, — and nothing more, 

which provoked the flippant inquiry, 44 What more would she 
like ? ” has been modified. Au ecstatic address to 44 Darling 
room, my heart’s delight,” is omitted altogether, and, in short, 
Mr. Tennyson has usually accepted the advice even of unfriendly 
critics. Yet ho has never shown any fervent gratitude, and even 
wrote fifty years ago an angry little poem on 44 Fusty Chris- 
topher/’ 

We, in our humble way, ore Buffering from a want of kindly 
recognition. Two years ago we reviewed Mr. John Paynes 
privately printed translation of Villon’s v poems. While we found 
much to admire, wo had to say that the version of the famous 
44 Ballad of Old Time Ladies ” was perhaps the worst ballade ever 
written. We did not like the expression 44 the middle modern 
air ” from which Thais is supposed to hide. It did not seem a 
natural expression in Villon’s mouth. 44 Ileloisa the staid ” seemed 
not to be welt fitted with an epithet. We disliked 44 the queen 
whose orders were” to tho effect that Buridan should be drowned. 
And we complained that 44 But what has become of last year’s 
anow ? ” was a poor rendering of Mate oh eont lee tustgm (T ant an t 
Mr. Pfcyne has just republished his Villon, in a form suited to a 
“squeamish” modern taste, which dislikes the free filth of tho 
Panrihn burglar, when rendered, in cold blood, into English. 
Tbh new volume deserves, and, we hope, will obtain, popu- 
larity. Bat while Mr. Payne has altered all but' one of the 
peculiaritiea which offended us in his ballade, he does Wot seem the 


*more,gratefui, He accuses ha of probably being frmi&wvtfth sdtjr 
one text of Villon (M. Lacroix's, 1877), and of net havingtekeo 
the trouble to make ourselves 44 adequately ac qu a int ed’ with the 
subject under review.* This unkmdnea* is just what critkamust 
expect. But still Mr. Payne has tried to act on cur. Ignorant 
advice. For u Hides from the middle modem air ” he now read* 
14 cousins german in Jbeautv rare,” which is much more accurate* 
For 44 where is Heloiaa the staid?” he writes, 44 where did the 
learn’d Heloisa 1 jade f ” Vade is a charming word, though Webster 
says 44 it is obsolete or not used.” Mr. Payne might have written 
44 wade ” or 44 fade,” but 44 vade” is certainly more old fkabioned. 
As for 44 the queen whose orders were,” she has become u the queen 
who willed whilere.” And, instead of making 44 where ” rhyme to 
44 were,” 44 wear ,” t% where ” (repeated), Mr. Payne now calls our 
Lady, 44 virgin debonair.” Thus criticism has had some effect cm 
him (which is in itself a curiosity), but hds not begotten a spirit 
of friendly gratitude. The critic must be satisfied, then, with doing- 
good, careless of its recognition. 


THE METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE. 

T HAT the English Are at heart a law-abiding people is shown 
by the ease with which the police succeed in preserving order 
and in keeping in check the lawless elements of the population 
without any military support or parade. Of course isolated in* 
stances do occur of ruffians to whom the dark blue coat acts as 
the traditional red rag is supposed to do upon a short-tempered 
bull, and who regard the wearer as something to be kicked and 
otherwise ill-used whenever a favourable opportunity offers. An 
a rule, however, the rough succumbs at once to the representative 
of the law; the thief, when told that he is 44 wanted,” cornea 
quietly away with the officer, while his comrades look pensively 
on and wonder when their own turn will come; the street 
desperadoes, disturbed in the middlo of a fight, put on their coat*,, 
and either 44 move on” or 44 come along” as the constable bids 
them ; and even the drunken virago is content with throwing 
herself upon the ground and requesting to be informed what the 
officer moons by 14 strikin’ of a woman ” and sarcastically asking 
44 if he calls hisself a man.” Nor are the criminal and disorderly 
classes alone amenable to polico discipline ; the mere presence ofi 
half a dozen constables is, as a rule, sufficient to overawe the fiost 
rampant political mob. The great Chartist agitation collapsed on> 
the occasion of its culminating demonstration.; for, although 44 the 
people flocked in their thousands ” to Trafalgar Square with the 
avowed intention of carrying out the programme of 44 down with# 
heverythink,” they wore completely checkmated when they saw 
their leaders and standard-bearers hand over the seditious emblems- 
without a murmur at the bidding of a few resolute policemen. 
The rioting in Hyde Park, when the railings were thrown 
down, was not so much a case of resistance to the police 
ns of mischievous resentment on the part of the mob 
at being prevented from using the Park for the purpose 
of a meeting, just as an unruly troop of schoolboys might 
resent being kept out of their playground. The reason for this 
respect for authority is, no doubt, to be found in the freedom of 
our institutions and the security which they give to life and 
property. Tho English police cannot, even to the most distorted! 
imagination, represent any form of Government tyranny or op- 
pression ; while the criminal instinctively feels that he has na 
sympathy or support to hope for from honest or peaceful folk. 
Exceptional cases will arise from time to time in which popular 
fooling is excited, and the presence of the force ceases to exercise* 
its accustomed moral effect ; but they are Beldom, if ever, of a- 
character to cause any real apprehension. Such a case has just 
occhrred in Southwark. It appears that an unfortunate boy was 
drowned on Saturday last while bathing in the Thames off 
Blackfrinra ; and, his body not having been recovered by the fol- 
lowing Monday, a youth named Ellis undertook to search for it, 
and, divesting himself of his clothing, was swimming out for the 
purpose. As it was at an hour when bathing is prohibited, and a 
large mixed crowd was present, the police very naturally inter- 
fered in the cause of order and decency; whereupon the young man 
became violent. The mob did not reflect that the Thames poliee, with 
their drags, would be much more likely to recover the body than 
the somewhat officious swimmer ; and, having apparently a notion 
tlrnt they were being defrauded of a gratuitous exhibition, 44 went 
for ” the intervening constables and severely ill-treated them. The 
police behaved, as they generally do on such occasions, with 
great forbearance and resolution, and, after some difficulty, 
earned off their captive to the station-house. The afihir was m 
unfortunate one, but we must confess our inability to see in it, m 
suggested by a contemporary, any signs of a decreasing respect for 
authority, or any necessity whatever for considering the question 
whether the police shall not be either increased^ nomerioal 
strength or supported by military aid. _ TJtati' are, no doubt, 
exigencies which demand a slight modification of the present 
arrangements for the protection of individual eonstables. It 
is not perhaps desirable to arm the guardians of the peace with 
revolvers, but when burglars take to them, and shootpromis- 
cuously at housemaids, postmen, and policemen, there jj, after 
all, a certain raison dStre for revolver drill. Nor are these any 
signs in this incident that Celtic idiosyncrasies are being reflected 
in the mind of the London mob. The officers who were beaten. 
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buffeted, and'etoned were mi assisting a County Court bailiff to 
summons on a wharfinger for refusing to pay rent ; they 
were mwdy endeavouring to impress upon a too ardent young 
■nan the feet that absence of costume is inappropriate in public, 
and that officious philanthropy ib no excuse for inuecency. 

A mucin more important ana necessary reform in the Metropolitan 
Police Force has been already foreshadowed by the Home Secre- 
tary. Its administration has long left much to be desired, and the 
public would no doubt be glad if more efficiency could be obtained 
at less expense. The apprehension of a professional thief at his 
well-known haunts, the removal to the lock-up of a drunkard, or 
the dispersal of a disorderly crowd— although very necessary func- 
tions — are not the * final cause of the existence of the police. 
Not long ago the detective department was found to be 
In a highly unsatisfactory state ; some dishonest officers 
were sentenced to mild terms of imprisonment, and shown 
to be such sharp and unprincipled persons that their very punish- 
ment proved an excellent advertisement for them in the line which 
they subsequently took up of keeping *< private enquiry offices.” 
But a Director of Criminal Investigations was appointed, the whole 
department was reorganized, and we were led to believe that it 
would in future rival the Rue de Jerusalem in intelligence and 
efficiency, while preserving all the old-fashioned frank and consti- 
tutional English methods. Unfortunately these expectations have 
not been realized, and, whatever the gain in honesty may be, there 
does not seem to be much in the way of additional pubKc security ; 
great crimes aro undiscovered, and persons who are “wanted” 
iexnain so still. The report of the Committee appointed by the 
late Home Secretary some two years ago to inquire into these and 
other abuses has not been os yet made public, but we are promised 
that some at leaBt of its more important recommendations shall 
:ahortly have effect given to them. These will apparently include 
a thorough reorganization of the administration, which is cer- 
tainly much needed. The staff at present consists of a Commis- 
sioner, two Assistant Commissioners, a Legal Adviser, the 
Director of Criminal Investigations, and four District Superin- 
tendents. Captain Harris, who wan one of the Assistant Com- 
missioners originally appointed in 1856, retires upon a pension, 
and is to be succeeded by Lieutenant-Colonel Pearson, who is now 
•one of the District Superintendents. Another of the occupants of 
the last-mentioned posts has lately died, so that their number will 
be thus reduced to two; and as the Homo Secretary does 
iiolftpropose to fill up the two vacancies, a saving o-f nearly 
2,000/. per annum will be effected. The office of Director 
•of Criminal Investigations is also one which might with 
advantage be dispensed with. If the detective department 
wore organized upon as thorough and elaborate u plan as 
most of the Continental secret police systems, which wo by no 
means either recommend or desire, there would be Borne 
reason for appointing such an officer, provided ho wore specially 
•qualified by training and talents for his post. But. to create a 
separate department, and place at its head a gentleman who, how- 
ever estimable and talented, has not one of tho special qualifications 
•of a superior detective officer, seeroB a rather clumsy and expensive 
way 01 reforming an inefficient staff. It ought surely to he pos- 
sible to select from the members of the force honest and intelligent 
men capable of conducting the more delicate And nocessarily secret 
•criminal investigations, and to place them under tho control of one 
•of the Assistant Commissioners who already exist, and whose 
•duties cannot be so heavy as to make this a too severe tax upon 
their time. 

But an unnecessarily large administrative staff is not the only 
fruit of the Metropolitan Police service ; its whole financial system 
(requires a thorough overhauling. Since the death of Sir Richard 
Mayne the expenses have increased by more than seventy per cent., 
while the numerical increase of the force is scarcely a third of this. 
Either this extravagant expenditure should be reduced, or more effi- 
ciency should be had for the money ; many people, indeed, believe, 
end not unreasonably, that both these ends might be simultaneously 
obtained. The general efficiency of the Metropolitan Police Force 
and the reasonable cost of its maintenance are questions of which 
the public is well capable of judging, and the effect of the changes 
which Sir William llarcourt announces will be carefully watched 
•and criticised. If they are found insufficient, public opinion will 
demand further and more stringent measures of reform. The 
question, however, of the constitution of tho detective department 
•and of its workings must necessarily he left more to the dis- 
cretion of the higher officials, only the ratepayers have a right 
to insist that the work shall he thoroughly well done. We have 
not, we ere thankful to say, an elaborate system of espionage ; 
honest and peaceable citizens have not their goings out and their 
comings in recorded in dossier* to be used against them in the 
event of their becoming criminal or political offenders j but for 
all that it should not be possible for a thief to get clear away with 
some thousands of pounds worth of jewelry, or for a murderor 
to commit a ghastly crime and leave no clue to his whereabouts 
or identity. Yet these things are happening every day and with 
even more frequency since we have had an officer whose sole 
business it is to see that they do not occur. A little more core in 
seleoting and training the meu required for more delicate and 
special services would, we fancy, achieve the desired object. 


THE BANK OF FRANCE. 

W E do not usually devote much space to the analysis ot 
reports of financial institutions; but, for reasons which 
we hope to »Ake clear as we proceed, we think it worth while* 
to make an exception to our general rule in the case of the Bank 
of France, and to examine in some detail its Report for the year 
1880. The transactions of the Bank last year exceeded the 
enormous sum of 400 millions sterling. In other words, the 
turnover of the Bank was about twice the amount of the in- 
demnity exacted by Germany from France at the dose of the late 
war. These figures will give some idea of the magnitude of the 
business done by this groat institution, and consequently of the 
important part played by it in the economic life of the country. 
As further evidence of its financial importance, we may notice 
that at the end of last year the coin and bullion hold by the Bank 
exceeded 70 millions sterling. The increase in tho business last 
year was over 17 per cent., and the whole of this increase was in 
the discounts and advanoes. It was partly due to new activity 
displayed by the Bank itself in getting business. Previously the 
Bank had fallen into a course of routine, and its more enterprising 
competitors were beginning to take away tho market from it ; but 
laBt year it gave greater facilities to its customers, and conse- 
quently attracted a larger amount of business. The principal 
cause of tho increase in its transactions, howover, was tho growth 
of speculation in France. In the summer of 1879 a great specu- 
lative mania Bet in, which has gone on increasing ever since ; and, 
in consequence of this speculative activity, the business done by 
all the banks, and of course by the greatest of them — the Bank of 
France— has been greatly augmented. The bulk of the business 
I consists of the discounting of bills. Lost year, for example, the 
I bills actually discounted amounted in value to the enormous sum 
of 348 millions sterling. It is to be borne in mind that, unlike 
the Bank of England, the Bank of Franco Iiab branches in all the 
departments, and that consequently it is a country as well as a 
metropolitan bank. Indeed, the business dono at the branches 
somewhat exceeds tho business done at the head office in Paris. 
It is curious .to find that at tho branches the average amount 
of the bills discounted Bee ms to be slightly greater than thoso in 
Paris. But, whether at the branches or in Paris, the Bank, vast 
as is the business done, chiefly Accommodates small traders. It 
would seem to he much more than its competitors the bank of the 
retail trade proper. For example, tho total amount of the bills 
discounted in Paris last year was a little over 164 millions 
sterling, and in number they were 4,436,168. The average 
amount of each bill, therefore, was 924 francs, oi a little under 
37/. At the branches the total number of bills whs 4,749,409, 
representing a sum of nearly 184 millions sterling. Consequently 
tho averugo amount of each bill at the branches was 968 francs, 
or about 38/. 13*. 6d. Tho average amount for which each bill 
was drawn was thus slightly higher at the branches than in 
Paris, yot in both it was very low. We may furthor state, as 
showing to how humble a class this great institution affords 
accommodation,, that at Paris there wero as many as 11,289 
bills of the value of 10 francs, or 8*., and under; while nearly 
a quarter in number of all the bills discounted in Paris were of 
the yaluo of 4 1. and under. Tho fact illustrates tho different 
character of trade in France and England, while bringing out 
the peculiar nature of tho business done by the Bank of France. 

The Bank, as we know, holds tho ultimate reserve for the whole 
of Franco, and therefore it is of great interest to trace the move- 
ments in the coin and bullion hmd by it. During the year there 
was a loss of very nearly 8 millions sterling in the metallic reserve 
of tho Bank, while in tho gold proper the loss exceeded 7 J millions 
sterling. This was tho loss ut Paris and the branches taken to- 
gether. But at Paris itself the loss amounted to as much as 
9,348,000/., and the loss has been going on for several years. In 
lacl, the gold at tbe end of Inst year wus in the proportion to 
the silver of only about 1 to 2}. And during tho current year 
the drain of gold has continued. Even at the end of December 
last the gold at the head office in Paris had fallen below 
8 millions sterling. A9 we have Been, the loss is exclusively at 
the head bilice. The reason of this is easily understood. The 
Government, not wishing to alarm trade or to ruin speculators, 
has discouraged* the Bank from raising the rate of discount, 
as it should have done long ago, in order to stop the drain 
j of gold. But, as it' at last became alarmed itself at the 
magnitude of the drain, it undertook to order the Receivers- 
I General throughout the country to pay into tho branches of the 
Bank all the gold collected by them. Thus, while gold is being 
drained away from Paris and a few of the great cities, such aa 
Marseilles And Havre, it is being paid in at the branches by the 
Itocei vera-G on eral. . In other words, the gold circulating in the 
hands of the public is gradually being gathered up by the officers 
of the Government, and paid into the bank ; part of it remains 
there, but a large part also is drained away. If this continues, 
the result must be that the gold will disappear altogether from the 
circulation in Franco, and silver and notes will take its place. The 
directors of the Bank in their report for last year say, and say 
truly enough, that the drain of gold is chiefly caused by the suc- 
cession of bad harvests with which France lias been visited. 
France, which only a few years ago always grew enough of corn 
for its own consumption, and grew a large surplus of wine which 
it sold to other countries, as well as a barge surplus of sugar, has 
during the past few years been obliged to import immense quan- 
tities of corn from the United States and wiuo from Spain and 
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Italy. And as. owing to the protective tturiffii of these three 
countries, end the comparative poverty of the two letter, they did 
not buy from France ee much es she bought from them, fiance 
has had to pay for her purchases in gold. But this is not the 
whole explanation of the matter. The extraordinary speculation 
to which we have referred above, and which has lea France to 
purchase all sorts of Stock Exchange securities abroad, has given 
foreign countries a command over ner markets, which they nave 
used to drain away her gold. England has drawn upon the gold 
reserve of France to pay for the food imported from the United 
States, while the United States have drawn to pay themaelves. If 
now a series of good agricultural years should succeed the bad yean 
with which France has been visited, the drain would probably not 
only be stopped, but even reversed. France would then be able to 
recover part of the gold she has lost. But until the phylloxera is 
somehow overcome, France will have to import wine from Spain 
and Italy, and will have to pay for it with gold. As long, too, as 
the speculation Chat now prevails continues, she will have to pay 
for her purchases of securities by the export of gold. 

Partly to displace gold, for the purpose of gathering the metal 
in, and partly in answer to the demand for increased circulation 
caused by the speculative activity, there was an increase in the 
note circulation of the Bank during the year, though not a 
very large one. At the close it amounted to a little over 90 
millions sterling ; the total number of notes somewhat exceeding 
10,800,000. Of these as many as 189,000 were for 5 francs, or 
4s., and under; while 283,000 were for 20 francs, or 16*., and 
25,587 were for 25 francs, or ] l. Thus in all, nearly 500,000 
notes were circulating at the end of last year of the value 
of 1 /. and under, out of a total number, as we have said, 
of 10,800,000. The great bulk of the notes, however, were 
for 100 francs, or 4/., numbering, in fact, 7,555,345. During 
the present year, we believe, the circulation of small notes has 
increused very much. The Bank must depend almost entirelv 
upon the issue of the small notes to replenish its gold reserve. It 
is only these small notes that can lake the place of coin. Silver 
the public evidently will not receive in any large amount. They 
pay it in again as fast ns they receive it. But small notes are 
nandier even than gold, and are preferred by the people. The 
Bank, on resuming spocie payments after the war, withdrew 
nearly the whole of its small notes, on the plea that the tax im- 
posed by the Government made the small-noto circulation unprofit- 
able. The necessity of replenishing the gold reserve has, however, 
overruled this objection, and the small note circulation is now in- 
creasing. How far it will succeed in replenishing the gold reserve 
remains to be^een. While the depreciation of silver lasts, there 
is an evident profit in exporting gold from France and retaining 
silver. Silver is quite as effective at home to discharge obliga- 
tions ; hut in many foreign countries it will not discharge a debt. 
Gold, therefore, will be exported until Franco ceoseB to owe money 
to other countries. 


SCULPTURE IN 1881. 

fTlHE average of merit in sculpture at the Royal Academy this 
year is notquitoso high ns it was in 1880; but there are 
more decidedly interesting works, And the general arrangement is 
such as to bring into unusual prominence those few statues that 
are worthy of prolonged attention. It is well known that the 
same influences that watch over the hanging of pictures do not 
decide the placing of sculpture ; but it really seems an amusing 
paradox that the sAme year should see the one work performed so 
unusually ill and the other more satisfactorily than ever before. 
The long series of busts, hitherto exposed upon a high straight 
shelf running round the Sculpture Gallery, are this year exhibited 
each on its own pedeatAl. All that is now required is that the 
bases should be drawn a little further into the room, so that the 
busts can be inspected from behind. In the Central Hall the 
centre-piece of flowers and shrubs has been done away with, and 
the extra space employod for the isolation of Mr. Lawson's 
“ Cleopatra ’’ and Mr. Brock’s oquestrian group. In the Lecture 
Boom an honourable sito has been secured for Mr. Caldcr 
Marshall’s “ Sabrina ” and Mr. Thornycroft’s “ Teucer.” There 
is still room for much improvement in the Vestibule, a gallery 
always given up to works in relief, which are positively dis- 
torted by the perpendicular fall of the light. But we chronicle 
with much pleasure the proof of an intelligent desire to do as 
much for sculpture as perhaps can he done without an entire re- 
modelling of Sydney Smirkea unfortunate suite of galleries. 

Mr. Hamo Tkornycroft has celebrated his election to the titular 
honours of the Academy by exhibiting in his “ Teucer” (1495) a 
statue which surpasses all that 1 m has previously produced. He 
takes as his motto six unusually vigorous lines from Pope’s Iliad , 
in whieh tho Homeric bowman pours out his splenetic rage at 
being unable, in spite of all bis skill and cunning, to hit the body 
of motor. Mr. Thornjcrofb expresses this savage mAlice in the 
head of bis figure ; with his large eyes, bent forehead, and sharp 
Ups, the brother of Ajax seems to 14 live along the line ” that his 
arrow has described ;ko scarcely breathes for excitement, hoping 
against hope. The legs are still rigid, the how hardly sinkB, the 
tension of the arms is only slightly relaxed. The modelling of 
this naked figure is singularly learned and courageous, erring, 
if it arts at all, in a slightly archaic treatment of the mus- 
cular forms* It is < not quite easy to find a point of view in 


the Boyal Academy from which the head, which is particularly 
fell of dramatic vigour, can be a g r e ea bly seen; and the book or 
the statue is in shadow. Enough, however, is visible to enable m 
to recognise in this figure, not merely the most important work of 
the year in sculpture, but such a work as is rarely executed by ea 
English artist. Mr. Lawson’s “Cleopatra” ( 1478}, without bring 
nearly so original or so finely modelled, is nevertbeftcas a ver y i n te r* 
eating statue. The dying queen sinks back in her throne; the asp 
lies on her unooverea bosom ; one foot iedrawn ’tideways, the other 
is thrust forward ; the right arm hangs helplessly over the rim of 
the throne. The forms of the figure are massive, and Cleopatra ie 
represented as in middle life. In the action there is a good deal 
of dignity, and the conception of the statue is well thought oat ; 
but the work has been hurried, and is carelessly finished : the 
modelling of the arms and feet is particularly faulty. Of Mr. 
Oalder Marshall’s five ambitious works, the large bronse group of 
“ Sabrina thrown into the Severn ” (1496) is decidedly the best. 
We find little merit in tho weak and etiolated figure in marble 
called “ The Prodigal Son ” (1498), which has been bought under 
the Ohantrey Bequest. The “ Noonday Idleness ” (1445) of the 
same sculptor, a basrelief of two girls, is very graeefhl. Among 
the other imaginative works in the round must be mentioned Mr. 

II. E. Leifchild’s “ Opportunity ”(1482), a spirited male figure, 
with wild flying drapery, and with the traditional forelock well 
developed; and Mr. A. G. Atkinson’s “ The Angel binding 
Satan A (1 537), a group which shows some vigour of composition, 
but which is badly balanced, and treated too conventionally 
to be interesting. Great praise is due to Mr. T. Stirling Lee 
for tho progress which he shows this year in bis very fine 
statue of 41 Cain” (1510), one of the most learned pieces of 
sculpture in the exhibition ; Mr. Lee seems to have thrown 
off hiB extravagant fondness for Oarpeaux without losing 
the effects of thorough French training. “ Shielding the* 
Helpless ” (1484), by Mr. E. B. Stephens, represents a warrior, 
with shaggy hair and a heavy moustache, protecting a child 
which clings to him. There is grace in the modelling of tho 
young figure, but the man reminds the spectator at once, and so 
closely as to seem a mere imitation, of Foley’s celebrated statu© of 
“ Caractacus.” Mr. Brock sends hia fine equestrian group called 
“A Moment of Peril " (i486), in bronze, and it has been bought 
under the Chantrey Bequest. We described this group of a Bed 
Indian spearing a python at length when it was exhibited last 
year in piaster. Mine. Besnard cannot be congratulated cipher 
pretentious bronze of “Judith with the head of Holofernes” 
(1490); the action is ludicrously false. Mr. Henry Holiday’* 
draped recumbent figure named “ Sleep” (1539) is pretty, but 
weak and rather frivolous. Alias Oanton deserves praise for her 
carefully-wrought bronze statuotte of a “Mceuad ” (1553), tipsiiy 
lounging head downwards. 

The present exhibition is remarkable for the number of work* 
in low relief which it presents. Mr. Armstead’s “ The Evor- 
reigning Queen ” (1448) has so much beauty, not only of imagina*- 
tion, but of workmanship, that we doubly deplore one accident,, 
which is as a dead ti y in the sweet ointment. Nothing could be inor 
beautifully modelled than the body of the goddess, than the wanton 
amoretti, than the lazily plunging dolphins, or the calm perspective of 
the boa. But all this is lost to the casual spectator through the* 
startling ugliness and coarseness of the face. As a presentment of 
Aphrodite this might have satisfied an artist of the most archaic- 
age in Greece, but it is hardly admissible in the work of a modern 
sculptor. We believe that Mr. Armstead has obtained this un- 
fortunate result by persisting in disregarding the rule to which, 
we have drawn attention in these columns bofore, that in very 
low relief the face muBt always be treated in profile or fully in. 
front ; the features of the goddess are drawn here midway between 
the two, and tho result is positively ugly. “ The Obedience of 
Joshua” (1469), by tho same accomplished artist, is even more- 
Ninevite in character than “ The Courfl(jo of David ” lost year. Here,, 
also, the sculptor bos attempted certain experiments which have- 
been but partially successful, and here again, outside these experi- 
ments, the workmanship is beyond praise. Mr. Thornyoroft’* 

“ Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest thought ” (1462) 
is an alto-relievo of a girl’s head ; the mouth is open os though* 
singing and sobbing ; this is a decorative work, lightly but 
poetically touched. Mr. George Tiaworth sends a terra-cotta 
panel to the Boyal Academy every year, and it is always placed,, 
as by a tradition, in the same corner. We do not think that the 
“Triumphant Entry into Jerusalem” (1444), though of course 
full of cleverness, is quite up to Mr. Tin worth’s average ; it i* 
over-crowded with figures, tier behind tier, ana the races pre- 
sent a needless brutality. Mr. Adams Acton’s “ Angel of Patience ”■ 
seated by a sick mans bed (1532) is an alto-relievo curiously 
treated, but not without a certain poetic charm. It would un- 
doubtedly be effective in a church. 

In iconic sculpture there is much this yoar that is good, not very 
much that can he praised without reservation. Thetwo nest bust* 
are Mr. Boehm’s 44 Mr. Gladstone,” in marble ^^97), more deli- 
cately finished than any work by this fluent soulptor with which 
we are acquainted, and Mr. Peroival Ball’s “ Mwe Mabel Geli * 
( 1475 ), exquisitely modelled head in terra-cotta. Hardly 
inferior to these, and of a very high order of merit, is Signor 
Amendola’s “ Miss L. Lehmann" (1447). the best work of thia J 
promising sculptor which we have seen. Mr. Boeoo* Mullins also " 
shows considerable advauce in two excellent marble busts (145a 
and 1471). Mr. Brock, on the other hand, comely supports hia 
reputation with his marble heed of “Mr, Guest” (1459), &nd.di** 
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tSoetly disappoints us with his bronze bust of Sir Frederick 
Leignton (1559). His “ Marchioness of Westminster ” (1493) is 
better than either of these. Mr. Hamo Thornycrofts marble bust 
of Professor Owen (1487) is a striking and effective study, not 
carried very far* Mr. Pinker has succeeded fairly well with hi* 
bust of the late Duke of Portland (1467). Mias Henrietta 
Montalba bss scarcely reached her ordinary high level of ex- 

* cellenc© in her teara-cotta of Miss Du Maurier (1473). An- 
other lady-sculptor, Miss Georgian a Bulley, has modelled a very 
clever head of a Hindoo, and has called it “ One of Her Majesty a 
Subjects ” ( r 528}. Her “ Contadina ” (1 530) is hardly so successful, 
perhaps because it is more ambitious* Among busts which deserve 
commendation wd must not omit to mention Mr. Birch's “ Miss 
A. M. Bruce” (1466), Mr. Boehm’s “ Carlyle ” (1481), Mr. Onslow 
Ford’s “Dr. Forrest” (1529), and Mr. Hubert's “Dr. T. Gordon 
Hake” (1540). Nor must wo neglect to point out, ns specimens 
of all that a bust should not be, Mr. Bolt's grimacing he id in terra- 
cotta (1549), and the smooth, characterless portrait (1360) by 
Mr. G. Simonds. This latter is a miracle of fatuous effort. 

One or two miscellaneous works at the lioyal Academy still call 
for notice. Mr. Birch’s coloasal figure of the Maharajah, of Bul- 
rampore (1500) is a stately and solid monument, which may be 
compared, greatly to its advantage, with Mr. Bruce Joy’s singu- 
larly dull and poor statue of “Harvey” (1474). Herr Julius 
Hoebnel exhibits a largo bronze statuette of a “ German Wild 
Boar” (1516), which is remarkably vigorous and well composed. 
Mr. George Simonds has caught something of the early Greek 
severity in his “Medusa ” (154 7), but, as in the bust we have just 
mentioned, he haA spoilt the surface by tasteless elaboration. In 
tbo “Panther” (1522) Mr. Luwes has attempted one of those in- 
cidental works which test well the temper of a sculptor's mind ; 
the verdict of the spectator is not a favourable one. 

The show of sculpture at the Grosvenor Gallery is inconsider- 
able. Mr. Thorny croft exhibits a charming decorative panel, in 
bflBSo-relievo, of a “Huntress” with her bound beside her (217), 
and a bust of “ Professor Ella ” (226). Miss Henrietta Moutulba 
has a very refined portrait, in terra-cotta, of “ Mrs. Corny ns Carr ” 
(222). Mr. Boehm is represented by a beautifully finished marble 
bust of “Mr. Buskin ” (250), destined, for the Drawing School at 
Oxford, and by a statuette in terra-cotta of “ Carlyle ’* (317), re- 
duced from tko large statue in possession of the K.irl of Rosebery. 
Signor Amendola sends a small plaster group of two “ Sisters ”(31 6 ), 

* one seated, the other standing beside her ; and Mr. Roscoe Mullins 
a small marble group (318) of a child resting in its mother’s arms. 
All these* sculptors, it will bo noticed, are also prominently repre- 
sented at tho Royal Academy. 


THE OPERAS. 

A T the first representation of Mignon at Her Majesty’s tho title 
rule was played by Mine. Christine .Nilsson. Of her repre- 
sentation of the character it is almost unnecessary to speak, ns we 
have often before drawn attention to the delicate rendering of it 
which this great artist giveB. As to the singing and tho dramatic 
nuances, it is well known that Mine. Nilsson comes as near per- 
fection as possiblo, and it might almost be said that, were it not 
for this, the opera, which at best is but poor, would not hold its 
own on tho London operatic stage, so wholly dependent is the work 
upon the dramatic rendering of the chief parts. Mr. Maas sang tho 
part of Wilhelm very well, and showed some improvement in 
nis acting powers, which we regret, to say ore not of the highest ; 
yet his pure tenor voice is nlwuys welcome, and he seemB to have 
devoted much study of late to its development. Mile. Lilli 
Ijehmanu was Filina, and Signor Rota appeared ab Lotario. To 
those who have been accustomed to the Federigo of Mine. Trebelli 
at this house, that of Mile. Anna do Bellocca must have been some- 
what disappointing ; but it is not given to every artist to raise a 
secondary part to a position of importance, anil Mile, do Bellocca 
should not be censured for failing to do so. Signor Arditis con- 
ducting was, as we have had occasion before to notice, of a flabby 
and unsatisfactoiy kind, and the chorus was not as good as it might 
have been. 

The first semi-novelty of this Boasou has been performed at 
Oovent Garden. After an interval of tifteeu years 11 Seraglio has been 
revived on the London operatic stage. This, one of the earliest of 
Mozarts comic operas, was written one hundred years ago. It 
was completed in July 1781, but was not performed until a year 
after, and came next in point of time to Idomenco, Curiously 
enough, it was mainly due to professional opposition that II Seraglio 
was not performed soon alter its completion, although Mozart 
bad avowodly written tho chief part lor the favourite soprano 
of the day at* Vienna, Mile. Ouvalieri, of whose powers the com- 
poser bad tbo greatest admiration, and it was only, as might be 
said, by the will of the Emperor tlmt it was at IabI submitted to 
the public. The real reason that this charming comic opera is a 
stronger on our operatic stage is that it was written for tho 
exceptional voice which Mile. Oavalieri possessed, and it is 
only when a singer with the powers of Mine. Sembrich presents 
herself that it is possible to produce it with success. A contem- 
porary suggests that Mozart wrote the part of Oostanza in remem- 
brance of the line voice of his old love Aloysia Weber, but there is 
documentary evidence to prove that Mile. Cavalieri, who first 
sang’' the part, “was a singer of whom Germany might well 
he proud,” and that the Oostanza music was expressly written 
for net. The work, according to the traditional manner of Ger- 


man comic opera of that date, is written as a dialogue opera. In the 
version performed on Tuesday last tho recitatives bave been supplied 
by Sir J ulius Benedict, who has done his work with great judgment. 
The success of the work on production was at once evideut, and 
Mozart in one of his loiters wrote that the opera was performed on 
one occasion at the express desire of the veteran composer Gluck, 
who was vorv complimentary to him about it. Greater praise 
Mozart himself could not have looked for. 11 Seraglio was written 
shorily before his marriage with Constance Weber, not perhaps 
at tlie hnppicst time of his life, for hi9 stern father was averse to 
his marriage, nnd, as we lmve said before, professional jealousy 
dogged his path; bn t nevertlimesH his freshness and genuine humour 
never forsook him, ami the result was as charming a comic opera 
as lias ever been drawn lVoiu bis prolific peu. The plot of tbo 
opei a is as slender ns most of those which he Lob written, but it 
may be as well to indicate it. Two girls, Oostanza and her compa- 
nion Bioudu, having been captured by pirates, are sold os slaves to the 
Pacha Selim, who lulls Uolently in love withpostAnza, and hands 
over Biouda to bis gardener Osmin. Of course tboir respective 
lovers, Belmonte and Pedrillo, his attendant, come in search of 
them, and, finding them, plot their oscape. This is frustrated by 
Osmin, who, although lie lias been made very drunk by Pedrillo, 
is apparently sober enough to turn up at tho very moment ho is 
wanted. Finally, the ino,4 nobly sent imentnl of Pachas coolers 
freedom nnd “ happiness ever after ” on the two pairs of lovers. 
Absurd us tho libretto is, it is wedded to some of the most 
charming music that Mozart bus over written. 

It is only, n.s we have said before, when a singer of Mine. 
Seiubricli V calibre presents herself that tlio production of this 
opera is possible ; ami she fully sustninod tho character for extra- 
ordinary vocalization which she bus already gained on the London 
operatic stage. With tho surprising compass of voice which she 
possesses, il seemed that she had no difficulty in overcoming the 
exceptional music which the composer has allotted to her 
part. Her rendering of “Clio pur uspro til core," which was 
enthusiastically encored, was really remarkable in the annals of 
Italian opera. Added to this, her acting is worthy of praise, 
especially in the quartette in the second act. Mile. Valleria 
took the part of Bionda, and showed considerable ability in 
her delineation of it. Her rendering of “ Oon vezzi e lusinghe ” 
was tender and artistic, nnd her joy at the prospects of escape in 
tho quartette in the second act was as good a piece of acting as 
we have lately scon 011 the lyric stage. M. Vergnot’s Belmonte 
was but tame, though he sang the music of his part in a cre- 
ditable manner; whilst M. Gail hard as Osmin, a port of no 
ordinary difficulty, deserves praise for liis representation. His 
ucling m the drunken scene with Pedrillo is one of the most comic . 
situations of the piece, uud his performance in this shows him 
to be an actor of considerable power. The Pedrillo of M. Soulacroix 
is perhaps one of the best we have seen. Signor Scolara was the 
Pacha. 

Great care has evidently been given to tho production of this 
work, with a desiro to make it «s pleasing to the audience at 
Co vent Garden as was possible ; but we cannot see tho necessity 
of interpolating tlie “ Hondo alia Turca” of Mozart’s Sonata in A 
by way of attraction. Indeed, the action of the piece is greatly 
impaired by it ns it stands, for, instead of the procession of the 
Pacha being greeted with the celebrated chorus, “ A1 Bascis” (the 
only chorus in the opera), the whole action is stopped to give 
place to a senseless bullet, which is danced to a not particularly 
well-orchestrated version of Mozart’s Pianoforte Rondo, which was 
never intended to find its way into the opera of 11 Seraglio . 
M. Dupont conducted with his usual ability. 

Don Giovanni has been reviled lit Go vent Gardon, the main 
object of the performance being to introduce M. Bouhy to tho 
English public in the part of Don Giovanni. Ilia illness, however, 
prevented his appearance, and Signor Ootogni took his place. Tho 
interest of tko evening then was in the performance of Mine. 
Fursch-Madier in Donna Anna, in which part she again showed 
that she possesses a fine, well-cultivated voice, of more than usual 
power, and further displayed much intelligence and dramatic 
musical feeling. Her acting is not bo satisfactory, though she is 
evidently thoroughly accustomed to the stage. However, she had 
much to contend with in her surroundings, nnd might, perhaps, 
show more power ns an actress were she playing with other artists 
who could give her more support. We have before expressed 
our opinion on the Don Giovanni of Signor Cotogni ; and it 
seems to us that his performance of that port has, if anything, 
deteriorated. On this occasion he played it all through in a 
buffo style singularly unsuitod to the character. M. Uailhard 
was the Leporello, and if it be admitted that this part should be 
played as a pure piece of buffoonery, his performance is entitled 
to great praise; but we are of opinion that for Leporello 
to manifest bis fear at the appearance of the statue of tho 
Cowmendntorc at Don Giovanni’s supper-party in the same way 
in which a clown in a Christmas pantomime expresses his terror 
when caught by a policeman is dramatically wrong. Signor 
Marini did his best with Don Ottavio, And sang “ II imo tesoro” 
very fairly well. Signor Scolara made a very good Masetto ; he 
bos a line voice and some skill as a singer, and played the part 
with strict attention to tradition. Mine. Patti was the Zerlina, 
and made her usual impression on the audience. The stage man- 
agement was as faulty as it too ofteu is at this house, and one of 
the most impressive situations in the opera was made ridiculous. 
When Donna Anna fainted on her father's body Don Ottavio 
beckoned to a stalwart retainer at the back of the stage, who 
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solemnly advanced, and produced a email smelling-bottle, which 
he handed to the distressed lover j and, when the lady had re- 
covered, the retainer sprain came forward and received it back 
again with a low bow. The old tradition at Oovent Garden of 
the statue releasing Don Giovanni and leaving him to the mercy 
of a crowd of comic pantomime demons still survives. This 
curious piece of stage business may be the germ of the malignant 
malady which of late years has been devastating the first act of 
Faust when it is performed at this house. 

Tho general performance was by no means good. It may be 
that. Signor Iievignani imagines that coldness and dulness are 
liked by tho admirers of Mozart, and will bo considered to be 
strictly classical ; but be this ns it may, we have seldom heard 
this splendid music so tamely rendered, whilst the concerted 
piecos showed great want of rehearsal; tho trio of Minks, which 
otherwise was extremely well sung, being almost spoiled by the 
uncertainty of attack in the singers ; and, further, to our taste 
Signor Bevignani's tempi were often faulty. Whilst tho early part 
■of the overture and somo other passages were perceptibly dragged, 
Don Giovanni's air, u Finch o dal viuo,” was taken so fast that no 
living singer could hope to articulate the words, and the meaning 
of the music was completely lost. We may, in conclusion, give a 
few words of praise to the very graceful dancing of the minuet, 
danced at first by two figures only, tho usual modified minuet 
being done afterwards by the whole corps do ballet. 

Mignon has been performed again ut Her Majesty's with Mme. 
Mario Roze in tho principal part instead of Mme. Nilsson, whose 
time, it is announced, is fully occupied by the rehearsals for the 
reproduction of Boito's Mejistophele. Mme. Marie Itoze’s per- 
formance of this character has been often praised, but it has much 
improved ; tho artist's progress, both ns u vocalist and an actress, 
being more than sufficient to compensate for tho very slight 
deterioration of voice which years of hard work have induced. 
She is wise enougli to give a rending of her own of the part, which 
— without any straining after originality — is entirely different 
from those adopted by other singers, and this readiug is throughout 
carried out with skill, judgment, and good dramatic feeling, the 
result being an impersonation which is charming to the general 
public and to those of her audieuco who have any knowledge of 
ihe difficulties and details of the dramatic art, astonishing as a 
tour deforce. On this occasion Mile. Emma Juch made her first 
appearance on any stage ; we believe that she is of American or 
Canadian origin, and has received Home part of her musical 
education * at Vienna. It at first appeared a very hazardous 
experiment for an artist who had no Btage experience to make 
her dbbut in such n part os Filina, which belongs almost to the 
artificial comedy of the last century — a part which requires 
skilful technical treatment, and being entirely without opportunity 
for the display of deep emotion, cannot be represented even 
tolerably by mere untrained impulse. But Mile. .Juch triumphed 
over all difficulties. Though she is yet young, her florid vocaliza- 
tion gives evidence of great training, carefully and industriously 
followed up, whilst her expression in singing shows a true 
artistic nature. Her voice is a pure light soprano, of beautiful 
quality, and has the great charm of perfect freshness ; indeed, she 
has every possible natural gift, a pleasing appearance, singular 
natural grace of movement, and a decided talent for acting. She 
represented the admiration-loving coquette perfectly ana with 
singular refinement, and had thrown herself completely into hei 1 
part, carrying it out in every detail of byplay as carefully os in the 
more important scenes. In the first act there were at first some 
signs of nervousness in her singing, but those soon wore off; 
the coldness, however, of the audience, who can never be led 
to applaud a new singer until some isolated air has been sung, 
seemed somewhat trying ; and it was not until elm had sung the 
air 11 Io son Titania” that she obtained the full success which 
she deserved. This was a most brilliant piece of bravura singing. 
And, on the whole, we think that Mdlle. Juch is' tho most pro- 
mising debutante that has appeared for many years. If Mile. .1 uch 
were to take somo pains to acquire a better pronunciation of the 
Italian language, she would romove the only olot on an admirable 
performance. It is to be hoped that she will not be led away 
by early success into a neglect of training or into overtasking 
a young voice. 


THE THEATRES. 

B Y the choice of plays for the second week of their visit to 
London tho Saxo Mciningen company havo given us an 
opportunity — not likely- to be afforded us again — of comparing tho 
two extremes of Schiller's dramatic work. For The Robbers his 
biographers have commonly felt called on to apologize as a crude 
production of his boyhood, as something which was atoned for by 
such mature work as William TeU. Ilia reputation is supposed 
to be based on the latter, or on 1 such kindred work as the 
Wallenstein trilogy. J udging them, as Carlyle did, from a purely 
literary point of view, this estimate of their relative value is 
doubtless the correct one. William Tell has its own faults. It 
is much too didactic for one thing ; but it is free from the rant of 
the Sturm und irony period, and its characters are human beings, 
not vices and virtues made flesh. But, if they are to be juigM 
as acting play**' the order of merit would seem to need to be 
reversed. The Bobbers has an abundance of absurdities, and 
moments of terrible tedium ; but it is full of striking scenes, 


and it has a coherent dramatic action, which is oatried steadily 
forward. After seeing Herr Nesper as Karl von Moor, we can 
learn from his very deficiencies what it was in 1 he niece which 
attracted actors like Emil Devriont. We can guess what the part 
would be in the hands of Herr Barnav. Even with the help of 
this brilliant actor William TeU is far* the more tiresome play of 
the two. Schiller maintained — and nobody will quarrel with him for 
it— that it is not the business of the dramatist to teach history? 
but he would seem to have considered that this applied only to the 
facts, and that the philosophy came within his jurisdiction. And 
so he aimed at giving a complete picture of Switzerland's heroic 

r b, and of every class of its people. As a natural consequence, 
unity of his plot is utterly lost. There at© really three sepa- 
rate stories in the play, which either run parallel, or interfere with 
one another, while the hero is perpetually thrust into the back- 
ground. 

In estimating the acting of the first of these two pieces it is 
not easy to avoid being unjust to the performers. When a 
situation not only gives an opportunity for great acting, but 
also requires it to cover the faults of the dramatist, we Are 
inclined to be unduly severe on merely respectable actors who 
do not come up to our conception of what might be done. 
Now, the interpretation of the chief parts in The Robbers stood 
in need of much kindly consideration. The best was un- 
doubtedly llerr Kober's rendering of the incredibly villainous 
Franz — his terror being particularly good. It would be unjust to 
blame Frl. Werner for not contriving to make such a boyish con- 
ception of n female character as Amalia interesting ; but she was 
certainly less pleasing than in any other she has yet appeared in, 
and was throughout too hard. Her Bertha, in WtUiam TeU , 
could only be an echo of the character of Gertrud; hut it was 
better played, in spite of a certain monotony in the Biniling expres- 
sion of thin actress, which scarcely ever vanes, and re-nppeared in 
hor declamation of the lines of ihe chorus in The Winter's Tale . 
IIorr Nesper played Karl von Moor so ns to prove that in a melo- 
drama, where the situation is everything, and no fine rendering 
of character is expected, ho would be a sufficient actor ; but he was 
somewhat below the traditions of his part. The smaller parts 
were played with spirit, and in one of them, that of Roller, Herr 
Toller contrived to produce a great impression in the forest 
scene of the third act, by a fine mixture of pathetic and comic 
acting. 

Although this versatile actor gave the death agony of Gessler in 
William Tell with a realistic force not likely to be forgotten by 
those who saw it, and although Frl. v. Moser apernsr, vyho had boon 
so lively ns Maria in Twelfth Night., showed she could be haggard and 
fierce as Armgard, yet the most enduring impression made was by 
the acting of Herr Barnuy. This actor, who had boon so polished 
and dignified as Anthony, represented the rough Swiss huntsman 
with equal sympathy, lie was dignified here also, but in a quite 
different way, with the untaught natuml dignity of a peasant who 
is also a brave and able man. The half-suppressed growl of rage 
with which ho answered Gessler’s question as to what he intended 
his second arrow for almost justified the tyrant in keeping him in 
prison. Indeed, throughout the famous shooting scene his acting 
was admirable, and reached its highest point in his hurried rush 
through tho crowd to find his child. There are few actors who 
can mingle in a crowd without being lost in it for a moment as he 
can. The beautiful quality of the actor’s voice was well shown in 
his fine and subtle interpretation of every phase of Toll’s emo- 
tion. Of the numerous other actors, we can only remember that 
their elocution was uniformly good, though it had the fault which 
had been too prominent in the performance of Julius Casar. It 
was too mechanical in its cadence, and uniform to the verge of 
monotony. The only exception was Master G. Godeck’s acting 
of Walthcr. The young player not only repeated the words ana 
gestures of his part like a well-taught boy, but showed distinct 
traces of an intelligence of his own. It is needless to say that 
the grouping of the supernumeraries was excellent. 

The management of the crowds, the beauty of the scenes and 
the dresses, are what will be remembered as the most brilliant 
features of the performance on Monday last of The Winter’s Tale. 
In putting this piece on the stage the management of the German 
company have boldly accepted the position that the story passes 
in an ideal poetic world. The oracle of Apollo has not been con- 
sidered as requiring classic surroundings, and the Sicily put before 
us is the Sicily of the Norman kings. We consider this decision 
as very hftppy, as affording opportunities for beautiful artistic 
effects. It is somewhat startling to see the answer of Apollo 
carried in in a most mediaeval-looking chest, painted with quaint 
figures of saints, and announced by the trumpets of hendds 
in tabards. But the scene of the trial was so wonderful in itself 
that such details could be overlooked. And then can be 
no doubt that in Sbakspeare’s own time this dressing of 
a classical scene in mediaeval robes would have seemed 
strange to nobody. It is in keeping with thi* hold accepting 
of the unreality of the world of the play that the scene-painter 
has put the sea-coast of Bohemia ns a background to the sheep- 
shearing scene. In the Sicilian scenes the only traces of dune 
times ore the ruins, and the bouses show a most effective mixture 
of East and West* In the dresses we have a fine variety of 
splendid Italian costumes, not too strictly tied down to one period* 
picturesque furred robes of a Polish character! and traces'©! 
Oriental attire. Of the acting we can speak less favourably* 
Herr Gorner’s Clown was fkr better indeed than his Sir Andrew 
Agueoheek, and Herr Teller made a lively Autolycus, but the 
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other minor parts bad nothin? to call for notice. The fine parts 
of Hermione, Perdita, and Florizel were but poorly rendered. 
Frl. Haverland, who bad failed to confer the proper poetic 
dignity on Stautfitcher’s wife in WiUiam Ml, did not rise te the 
height of Hermione, though her movements were dignified and 
her elocution fair. Frl. Schweighofer failed to show the Princess 
under her rustic disguise, and was Ul supported bv her Florizel, 
Herr Nollet. In the statue scene Frl. Haver) and began to move 
so gently that it was impossible to detect her first movement. 
This was, perhaps, due to a mspectable desire to Avoid a mere 
stage surprise, but is, we think, a mistake, as diminishing the 
general effect of the scene. 

It is inevitable that comparisons should be drawn between the 
acting of Covalie at the ISt. James's and the rendering of the 
same play by the French company at the Gaiety. There is 
happily no reason for making such a comparison a weapon of 
offence to either company in the present case, and it will there- 
fore he the more instructive. The English company is certainly 
not inferior to the French in the power of its actors or the finish 
of its acting, and yet their performance is on tlin whole less 
satisfactory. We believe this to be largely due to the fact tint 
the piece cannot be made to look natuial in English society, and 
that Mrs. Kendal in particular bus not the same freedom its 
Mile. Teissandier' in her representation of the character of 
Ooralie. But it is equally due to the fact that our actors seem 
to think themselves bound to indicate every phase of emotion 
a little too emphatically. We doubt, for instance, whether any 
gentleman would allow a woman to drag herself round the room 
after him on her knees os Kelson Derrick does nt the St. James's. 
We do not desire to Beosiich characters as Ooralie become common 
oh onr stage, and it is perhaps better that they should be largely 
idealized ; but a lifelike representation of wlml such a woman 
would be must bo sought for rather from Mile. Teissandier 
than from Mrs. Kendal. 

In the case of the Dame aux Camillas we have to thank 
Mme. Sarah Bernhardt for not giving us a realistic picture. No 
Marguerite Gauthier could by any possibility look nr speak as she 
does at the Gaiety. She is there from first to last a high-bred 
lady, animated by a great passion. She thanks Arinund Duval 
for the interest he showed in her during her sickness ns a princess 
might. But, leaving likelihood and study of manners out of the 
question, we find the acting admirable. It is restrained and con- 
trolled by perfect good taste, without one unmeaning gesture or 
inflexion of the voice, till the moment comes for the great out- 
bursts of passion, which are given with a lire and sincerity that 
almost burn out the absurdities of the play. The pathetic ring of 
her voice in uttering the words “Aliens, voilii un rove cvnuuui ! 
C’est dommago ” was infinitely touching. But it would be im- 
possible within the space at our disposal to cite even a few of the 
passages of her acting which are liko revelations of character. And 
ft would be unjust could it be done. The performance must bo 
judged as an artistic whole. It is unfortunate that Mine. Bernhardt 
should be so poorly supported. M. Landrol played M. Duval 
firmly and delicately, and the Prudence of Mme. Duchesne was 
equally satisfactory ; but there was little to notice in the acting of 
the rest of the company. M. Angelo played Armnml Duval as 
such a part deserves to be played. Wo gave last, year a 
detailed criticism of Mme. Bernhardts admirable performance of 
Frou-Frou. 

In view of the rivalry to which it was certain to be exposed, the 
production of Frou-Frou at the Princess’s cannot be said to be 
wise. Mr. Wilson Barrett has the advantage of possessing an 
excellent adaptation, which is a happiness not always granted to 
those who produce copies of French plays : but in oue respect the 
very qualities of the translation militate against the company. Mr. 
Oomyns Garr has very properly refrained from transporting the 
story to England, and confined himeelf to the more difficult achieve- 
ment of turning it into good English. But by leaving the sceno of 
the play in France, the necessity was imposed on the actors of 
appearing French ; but this none of them are. Mme. Modjeaka 
indeed fulfils this necessary condition so far os not to 
seem English, but we do not think sho goes any further 
than that. The Brigard of Mr. Anson may also bo another ex- 
ception, but it is not a very happy one. Ilia acting gave 
an air of mere vulgnrity to the heroine's foolish father. The fault 
of the whole company is, indeed, want of breeding, which is pain- 
fully prominent in Mr. Forbes Robertson's Paul do Valr&as. In 
tryingto be gay ho only manages to swagger, and in his parting 
with Frou-Frou in her "husband’s drawing-room and presence, ho 
shows a noisy emotion which destroys the whole proliability of 
the scene. Mme. Modjeska plays with greater variety than wo 
have vet seen her show, and in the latter scenes witli real power. 
Her acting in the death scene was touching and, lor a moment, 
powerful; but the earlier part was very inferior. She totally 
failed to suggest the youthful frivolity of Gilberte, and her gaiety 
i§ never spontaneous. As a matter of course the tragedy of her 
fall is almost lost. , , _ _ . , 

Lie Ahnfrau is one of those old-fashioned melodramas winch 
u Monk ” Lewis made so popular in his time on the English stage. 
The story is briefly as follows. An ancestress of the noble house 
of Borotin, having been stabbed to death by her jealous husband, 
is unable to vest in her grave until the entire race is destroyed. 
The old Count Borotin has had two children, a son and a daughter ; 
the first is supposed to have been drowned while a child, and the 
second has grown up to be a beautiful young woman, and is in- 
troduced to the audience at the rise of the curtain. With a view 


to removing the curse that rests upon the house the Count con- 
sents to his daughter marrying a young man of obscure origin 
who has once saved her life and with whom she lias. fallen in love. 
At this moment the proposed bridegroom himself appears, and 
seeks shelter nt the castle from an attack of robbers, ^ He is closely 
followed by the captain of a troop of the King’s soldiers, 

who are in pursuit of the band, and have reason lor be- 
lieving that the robber chief is concealed in the castle 

itself. The old Count, after allowing them to search the 

castle, accompanies them in quest of the marauders. The guest, 
and Bertha’s would-be lover, turns out to be not only the bandit 
chief, but the Count’s son, who had been supposed drowned, but 
really enticed away from Mb home for the sake of a- valuable 
diamond which he wore, and thus thrown into the fatal com- 
panionship. The rest of the plot tells how he slays his father 
without knowing of the relationship, how Bertha poisons herself, 
and how the unpleasant ancestress, who bears a striking likeness 
to Bertha, after appearing at various inopportune times through- 
out the piece, ultimately rises from her tomb for the last time, 
discloses the dead body of Bertha to her brother, and kills him 
with the shock, thus consummating the doom of the family. The 
play, which is written in verso, is couched in beautiful language; 
and the maimer in which it is played and pub upon the stage makes 
what would otherwise almost verge upon the ridiculous n really 
fine picture of the extreme romantic school. The general effect 
is something like that of a well-conceived rendering on canvas of 
Tam o' Shmiter or the Wulpiirgis Night, the careful and har- 
monious working out of tho details utoying for the want of human 
interest in the original idea. 

In the first place, every performer spoke the words well 
and expressively, completely overcoming the difficulties of the 
peculiar short metre in which the play is written. And also no 
single artist was ever lod away by the temptation of the 
enormously long speeches which many of them had to deliver, into 
the too common vice of “ stepping out of the picture ” lor the sake 
of addressing the audience. Even in this romantic, conventional, 
melodramatic play the “picture plane” was always supposed to be 
well behind the proscenium, and every figure was kept well 
within it. The* doomed Graf von Borotin was well played by 
Herr Richard, the part of Bertha, his daughter, being taken by 
Frl. von Moser-Spernor. This was perhaps the best performance 
of tho whole cast. This artist, who appeared so few nights ago as 
n merry mischief-making soubrvttc in Twelfth Fight, now became 
a trun heroine of melodrama. If her pathos and toars were not 
quite so natural as her merriment, they were nevertheless artistic- 
ally expressed ; whilst the scone in which Bertha is overcome by 
supernatural terror when she finds hersolf alone in llio haunted 
castle— a scone which, in its motives and expression, somewhat 
resembles the “potion scene” of Jtomm and Juliet — Frl. von 
Moser-Sperner showed that she possesses very considerable 
tragic powers. The .Inromir of llerr Nesper was very good, 
though a certain stiffness of style was hardly suited to tliia 
kind of play ; and his almost feminine expression of tho 
emotions of grief, despair, and repentance would scarcely bo 
accepted by an English audience ns consistent with the character 
of a melodramatic robber. The other parts hardly call for much 
notice, witli the exception of the soldier of llerr Bussc, which was 
admirably played, and formed a good example of the usefulness of 
good actors taking subordinate parts. His excellent acting in the 
situation in which the soldier so describes his encounter with the 
robber that Bertha discovers that her lover and the outlaw are 
one and tho same person was not only valuable in itself, but was 
of the utmost service to Frl. von Moser-Sperner in her per- 
formance of tho scone. The supernatural appearance of the 
A hnfrau (Frl. Stangeborg) was admirably managed entirely with- 
out mechanical or optical effects. The spectre merely walked in 
at one door and out at another ; but by skilful use of the ordinary 
stage lights tho effect was always iinpressivo. 

At the Hay market Maxim and Fares has • been withdrawn, and 
tho late Mr. Robertson’s Society has been put on tho stage. It is 
needless now to dwell upon tho faults of a play which has been for 
a long time familiar to frequenters of theatres ; but it may be not 
out of place to point out that it is a mistake to attempt to correct 
some of tho absurdities of tbe piece while others are left untouched. 
So is it, also, a distinct artistic blunder to sweep away the clever 
lines which Mr. Robertson wrote for the “ Cock-a-doodlo-do ” 
song and to put in their place aomo “topical” verses of very 
meagre merit. As we have said, it is now needless to dwell upon 
tho obvious faults of Mr. Robertson’s play, but it was still more 
needless to make a vain pretence of giving reality here and thereto 
what is, in fact, an essentially unreal piece. It must bo admitted 
that mistakes of this kind are to a great extent redeemed by tho 
excellence of the acting. Mr. Arthur Cecil’s Lord Ptarmigant 
is a singularly fine and studied performance. Mr. Conway’s 
Daryl is spirited, if somewhat conventional. Mr. Kemble's Old 
Ohodd is humorous and unexaggerated. Mr. Brookfield throws 
a new light on Young Ohodd, who in his hands becomes the exact 
type of a vulgar rich young man, who, in spite of his vulgarity and 
absurdity, lias a certain force of character which assorts itself, 
especially in the last scene. Mr. Bancroft has burlesqued tho 
make-up of Tom Stylus and seems to us to have lost very much 
of tho verve which he some years ago imparted to the character. 
Mr. Teesdule attempts without much success to play an Irishman. 
Mr. Dawson’s performance of the fighling-man is Imndicnpped by 
bis ridiculous get-up. The play is supposed to be more or less 
written up to date, and nowadays fighting-men do not dress 
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as Mr. Dawson dresses 41 The Lamb.” Mrs. Oanninge plays Lady 
Ptarmigant with discretion, and Miss Cavalier plays Maude 
Hetherington with good intentions. Society is followed by Good for 
Nothing t in which Mrs. Bancroft plays Nan with a perception, 
a spirit, and a tenderness which can hardly be too highly praised* 
Upon her, in fact, rests the whole burden of the piece, and she 
carries it oft* with a naivetd and a vigour that cannot be surpassed. 
The performances of Mossrs. Cecil, Conway, and Bancroft are in- 
teresting as giving proof of a versatility which might not hAve 
been expected. Mr. Kemble gives a very funny, if not very pro- 
bable, rendering of young Mr. Simpson. On Wednesday last 
Othello was played for the last time for the present with its recent 
exceptional cast at the Lyceum. Miss Ellen Terry, Mr. Booth, 
and Mr. Irving have never played better during the season. We 
have already given detailed criticism of their performances, and 
it only remains to add that Mr. Booth, in a few well-chosen 
words, made a most graceful reference, not only to the manner in 
which his performances had been roceived by the public, but also 
to the pleasure which he had in acting with Mr. Irving and in Mr. 
Irving's theatre. 


REVIEWS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF TALLEYRAND.* 

T ITE English version of M. Pallam'a valuable publication is 
idiomatic and fluent. In some passages errors of the press 
have escaped correction ; and the force of diplomatic phrases has 
not always been accurately rendered. Sir Charles Stuart, after- 
wards Lord Stuart do Itothesay, is designated in the English text 
by the odd titlo of the Chevalier Stuart. By a st range confusion, 
a letter from Jaucourt to Talleyrand of the 4th of April. 1815, is 
printed twice over in different versions. At p. 122 the writer 
says that if the King had stayed in Paris “ the troops would lmvo 
fired upon us.” At p. 271, in a more correct translation, Jaucourt 
declares that 41 he will never believe that the troops would have 
fired upon us.” The fault would seem to be in the editor, who 
has unfortunately referred to inconsistent versions of a docu- 
ment which he can scarcely bavo intended to publish twice over. 
Nevertheless, the book will" bo welcome to all readers who are in- 
terested in one of the most important transactions of modern 
times. Although the Correspondence has not been previously pub- 
lished, it was largely used by Thiers in his account of the Congress 
of Vienna. His references to the narrative which it contains are 
generally accurate and fair, although he dissented from the policy 
of Talleyrand, for whom he also entertained a personal dislike. 
The historian bad tho additional advantage ot examining the 
official correspondence of the French Embassy with the Foreign 
Office, and the privatq letters which passed between Talleyrand 
and Count Jaucourt, who occupied his post os Foreign Minister 
in his absence. M. Pallain has inserted in bis. notes ex- 
tracts from M. Jaucourt’s correspondence, which rAthcr 
stimulate than satisfy curiosity. Both Talleyrand and his 
representative at tho Foreign Office appear, as might be ex- 
pected, to have disapproved of tho reactionary policy which 
was pursued under the influenco of tho Count of Artois and his 
sons, through the agency of such Ministers as tho imbocile BlacAs. 
In his letters to the King down to the time of Napoleon's return 
Talleyrand but occasionally hints at the errors which ho perceived 
and deplored. In quoting the language of the Duke of Wellington 
on his arrival at Vienna from Paris tho Ambassador discreetly re- 
minds the King that he had, in the Duke's language, Ministers, 
but no Ministry. The experience of many countries has shown 
that an independent Cabinet is tho most effectual check on abso- 
lute power. Louis XVII L was sincere in his purpose of reigning 
as a constitutional sovereign ; but, at least in tne begmning of his 
reign, he insisted on making his* Ministers severally responsible to 
himself. The extraordinary folly committed by tho Emperor 
Alexander in placing Napoleon at Elba would in any case have 
insured a military restoration of tho Empire ; but, if the King had 
been guided by Talleyrand in domestic ns well as foreign policy, 
the nation would have been on his sido against the usurper. It 
was not till Louis was a fugitive at Client that Talleyrand ad- 
dressed to him an elaborate remonstrance on his exclusion from 
power of aU but the emigrants and Legitimists and on his weAk 
subservience to the princes of his family. In the same lotter he 
communicated the disposition of tho Emperor Alexander to sub- 
stitute the House of Orleans for the elder branch ; and ho warned 
the King that tho interest which Europe might take in his per- 
son and cause by no means extended to his brother or his nephews. 
It was not surprising that on the second restoration the King took 
the earliest opportunity of getting rid of the mOBt sagacious of his 
counsellors. The influence of the Emperor of Russia, who had 
become at Vienna bitterly hostile to Talleyrand, was also exerted 
in the same direction. 

During the negotiations at Vienna the King And his Ambassador 
constantly agreed in their policy. Louis XVIII., satisfied with 
the recovery of his kingdom within its ancient boundaries, was 
anxio us to avoid any disturbance of the peace. Amongst his new 
al lies he was most inclined to rely upon England ; and the only 

* The Correspondence of Prince. Talleyrand and King Louis X VIII. 
during ths Congress of Vienna. With Preface, Observations, and Notes by 
M. 6. Pallain. 2 vow. London : Richard Bentley & Sons. x88x. 


change which he strongly desired was to expel Murat from Naples, 
both as a member of the Bonaparte family and as the upstart 
occupant of a throne belonging to the Bourbons. Heartily agree- 
ing with the King on the Neapolitan question, Talleyrand was 
primarily anxious to re-establish the participation of France in the 
councils of Europe. With this object, and also on account of the 
principle of legitimacy which he seems to have invented for the 
occasion, he undertook to prevont the annexation of the kingdom 
of Saxony to the dominions of Prussia. Louis XVIII. took a 
certain interest in the cause of thg King of Saxony, who was a 
relative of his own ; but throughout the Correspondence he 
seldom expresses himself strongly, except when there is a 
question of dethroning Murat, lie was pleased, and flattered 
by the partial success of the famous diplomatist, who was, 
ns Thiers says, the inevitable representative of France in the 
Congress. On his arrival at Vienna, Talleyrand found that the 
four Great Powers which had overthrown Napoleon still regarded 
themselves as allies, though their quarrel with Franee was 
ostensibly terminated by the Restoration and by the Treaty of 
Paris. It had been arranged that France and Spain should only 
bo consulted after Russia, Austria, Prussia, and England had in 
each separate caso arrived at an agreement ; yet it was notorious 
that Russia and Prussia had a separate understanding between 
themselves for purposes which were on different grounds obnoxious 
to England and to Austria. It was for the purpose of widening 
tbe disruption and of introducing France to a share in the con- 
troversy that Talleyrand declared himself the champion of the 
rights of the King of Saxony. The first result of his movement 
was to conciliate the minor German Princes, who unanimously 
opposed the destruction of one of the ancient States of the Empire. 
England and Austria contended longer against the necessity of 
concerting measures with France, but Metternich and Oastlereagh 
were at lust compelled to recognize the right of Franco to join in 
tho common opposition. Talleyrand's haughty assertion of tho 
claims of his Sovereign to equality had already embarrassed the 
plenipotentiaries of the four Powers, who were compelled 
to repudiate their exclusive alliance by Talleyrand's threat 
of leaving Vienna if their pretensions were maintained. 
The conclusion of the treaty of January 3, 1815, by which 
England, France, and Austria agreed to a defensive alliance- 
against Russia and Prussia, was not unnaturally regarded by 
Talleyrand os a triumph of diplomatic skill. He had success- 
fully asserted the claim of France to resume her former part in 
European politics ; and he had checked the ambitious schemes of 
Russia and Prussia, though ho had obtained no definite advantage 
for his own country. Before tbe opening of tbe Congress, the 
Emperor Alexander and King Frederick William had agreed that 
the Kingdom of Poland should be reconstituted in the limits which 
it had possessed beforo tho first partition, with the exception of 
the Austrian province of Galicia. The Emperor had persuaded 
himself thnt in gratifying his own ambition he was making re- 
paration to the Pules. He proposed to bestow on the kingdom a 
Constitution of the modern type, which would, as the event after- 
wards proved, depend on his own pleasure for its continuance. 
In return for the sacrifice of Posen and of a claim to the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, Prussia was to receive .Saxony os a forfeit 
from "the King, who was then a prisoner at Berlin. Ilis crime 
was that lie had been tho last to separate himself from Napoleon, 
who had counted all other German States except Austria 
as his vassaIs, and the two Imperial Courts as his defe- 
rential allies. As Talleyrand told Alexander, who affected 
moral indignation against the CAptive King, adhesion to 
Napoleon or abandonment of his causo was a question of time. 
When Talleyrand, with the sanction of Louis XVIII., first 
attempted to form a combination against the Annexation of Saxony, 
he seemed almost to stand alone. Lord Castlereagh cordially ap- 
proved of the aggrandizement of Prussia in Germany, though he 
was irreconcilably hostile to tho Polish projects of Alexander. The 
English Government would have heartily supported the restoration 
of Polish independence, but no serious politician could be deluded 
by the establishment of Poland as a dependency of Russia. The 
interests of Austria were almost equally affected by tbe proposed 
annexation of Poland to Russia ana by the inclusion of Saxony in 
tho dominions of Prussia. The two arrangements would have 
placed Bohemia and Austrian Silesia between the territories of 
two formidable, if not hostile, neighbours. Nevertheless Metter- 
nich offered but a feoble resistance to the confiscation of Saxdny. 
and he allowed Alexander to believe that his Polish scheme would 
encounter no effective resistance. He probably relied on England 
to defeat the Emperor of Russia's designs on Poland, foreseeing* 
that tho claim of Prussia to Saxony would be fatally weakened by 
the failure of the Russian project of acquiring Posen. Lord Castle- 
reagh ultimately found that tho demands or Russia and Prus sia 
were inseparably combined; and Metternich, who had perhaps 
only affected indifference, became an active promoter of the 
triple Alliance which placed an impassable barrier in the way of 
tho Russian and Prussian policy. 

In his elaborate review of the negotiatiouji of Vienna, Thiers 
arrives at the conclusion that the policy of Talleyrand was funda- 
mentally erroneous. Faithful to his system of French 'aggran- 
dizement, the Bonapartist historian holds that France ought in 
preference to have concurred in the ambitious projects of Russia 
and Prussia. It was not, in his opinion, tbe business of 
Louis XVIII. or of bis Ambassador to protect Eastern Europe 
against Russian ambition, or to secure Austria against too 
dangerous vicinity of Prussia. The aggressive Powers would, ho 
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th* tune crest end abstain from the nme animal or plant mar 
not intermarry. This is the common stile also jn America and 
dome parti of Africa and Asia, while traces of it may be found in 
the history of civilized laws of prohibited degrees. But the 
Australians, or many of them, have another system of prohibitions, 
tailed " classes 1 * by Mr. Fison. and by him supposed to justify 
the theories of Mr. Morgan. These theories require either a spon- 
taneous moral reform by very early races or a dmne interposition. 
The evidence is still far from sufficing to justify either hypothesis. 
Behind both lies also the unexplained origin of Totemism, for the 
" classes” appear, in many examples, to be merely forms of that 
widespread institution. On these points we quote Mr. Dawson’s 
r 4wn words, though they do not quite succeed in making the 
matter clearer:— 

As has been shown in tbs first chapter, the aborigines are divided into 
tribes. Every person is considered to bolong to his father's tribe, and cannot 
many Into It Besides this division, there is another which is made solely 
for the purpose of preventing marriages with maternal relatives. The 
aborigines are everywhere divided into classes ; and everyone is considered 
to belong to bis mother's class, and cannot marry into it in any tribe, os all 
•of the same doss are considered brothors and sisters. 

There an five classes in all the tribes of the Western District, and these 
take their names from certain animals— the long-billed cockatoo, kuuro- 
keetch ; the pelican, kartpoerapp ; the banksian cockatoo, kappatch ; the 
boa snake, kirtmik j and the quail, kunnamit. 

According to their classes the aborigines aro distinguished, as— 

Kunrokeetoh, male $ knurokaheear, female. 

Kartpcerapp, male; kartpcsrapp heear, female. 

Kappatch, male; kappaheear, female. 

Kirtuuk, male ; kirtuuk heear, female. 

Kumuunit, male ; kuunamit heear, female. 


that 'these rules of etiquette wm originally deviled to malm 
unlawful amours impossible. But wbf% sin between a man end 
a woman of a kindred into which be might lawfully marry was 
so universally condemned is not an easy question to settle. We, 
of course, lode on any criminal relation between a hutiband and 
his wife's aunts or mother as utterly abominable. But as all thiee 
women belong to a kindred into which a man might legally 
many, we fell to understand the extreme precautions of the 
savage to prevent a crime which he might have almost been ex- 
pected to tolerate. Infanticide is believed, by one of the best 
authorities, to be connected with the origin of prohibited degrees. 
Women were scarce, because they ware murdered, and had to be 
looked for outside the family circle. It is a support to this theory 
that Mr. Dawson remarks, " girls are generally sac r ificed.” Mr. 
Fison, holding another theory, tried to prove that girls had quite 
as good a chance as boys. Husbands and wives always address 
.each other in separate dialects, as the Oaribs are said to do. 

Mr. Dawson’s remarks on the superstitions of the natives are 
less elaborate and valuable than the collection of Mr. Brough 
Smyth. But his wholo work is so candid, so unbiassed by 
current speculations, and contains so many unexpected observa- 
tions, that we heartily recommend it to the attention of students of 
the evolution of society. If Mr. Dawson had studied this topic 
more widely he might have modified some statements, but nb 
could hardly have escaped the contagion of controversy end of 
theory-making. His philological appendix must be useful to 
people interested in the languages of Australia. 


Knuxokeetoh and kartpoerapp, however, are so related, that they are 
looked upon as sister classes, and no marriage between them is permitted. 
It is tha same between kappatch and kirtuuk ; but as kuunamit is not so 
rdattf, it oan marry into any class but its own. Thus a kuurokeetch 
mayfinarry a kappaheear, a kirtuuk heear, or a kuunamit heear, but 
•cannot many a kuurokaheear or a kartpoerapp heear. A kappatch may 
many a knurokaheear, a kartpoerapp heear, or a kuunamit heear, but 
•cannot many a kappaheear or a kirtuuk hoeor. A kuunamit may marry a 
kuurokaheear, a kartpoerapp heear, a kappaheear, or a kirtuuk heear, but 
canuo|pnany a kuunamit heear. 

Here we get into the usual difficulties of terminology. It seemB, 
fifbm Mr. Dawson’s account, that marriage within the local tribe of 
the father is forbidden. This is a novel kind of prohibition. 
Then marriage (as in the Totemic system) is forbiddon within 
what Mr. Dawson calls " the mother’s class,” which we prefer to 
•call " the Totem-kindred.” That is, no man can marry a girl of 
his mother's crest, which he inherits, whatever tho girl’s local 
tribe may bo, even though the pair ore in no way related accord- 
ing to modem ideas. That the " classes ” are Totemic Mr. Dawson 
proves by giving the names cockatoo, pelican, boa-snake, and 
quail, which answer to the wolf, boar, and turtle of the Iroquois. 
The women of the kindred simply add a feminine termination to 
the name. But we are quite thrown out when we come to the 
41 sister-classes,” as long-billed cockatoo and pelican, which may 
not intermarry, while the quail has no sister-class, and may inter- 
marry with cockatoos, pelicanB, and boa-snakes. This statement 
somewhat resembles one of Mr. Bidley’s, which afterwards 
proved to be erroneous. The institution qf " sister-classes ” 
and of one " class ” of especial privileges remains a mys- 
tery to us. Mr. Dawson would do a great favour to students 
if he would examine the facts again after reading through the 
works of Mr. Morgan, Mr. McLennan, and the rest of the con- 
troversy. It is a rather weary piece of work; but, as Mr. 
Dawson seems still unbiassed, and bos means of observ- 
ing facts, no one appears better fitted for the labour. As 
to the ongin of prohibited degrees, the natives believe that 
the first father of the tribes was a long-billed cockatoo, who 
mamed a banksian cockatoo. Most savages trace a similar 
pedigree. The children were banksian cockatoos. They might 
not intermarry, and sought "fresh flesh” — that is, enpgamous 
connexions. The sons got wives from a distance. And thus 
pelicans, snakes, and quaUB came in; but how tho “ sister-classes ” 
were formed, tradition, as reported by Mr. Dawson, does not 
inform us. These most exogamous of black fellows will not marry 
•a woman who speaks their own dialect. Commoners are limited 
to one spouse at a time. Chiefs may have as many wives as they 
think proper. Children are betrothed, to Becure observance of the 
laws. As soon as a girl is betrothed, her mother and uunts are 
forbidden to speak to the lover. When they speak in each other’s 
presence they use a special sort of slang, called in English 
"turn-tongue.” Here is the manner of marriage, a ceremonial 
more distressing than aught that civilization tolerates in tho same 
kind:— 


The newly-married pair are well tod and attended to by their relatives. 
The toririamaid, who most be the nearest adult unmarried relative of the 
bridegroom, is obliged to sleep with the bride on one side of the fire for two 
moons, and attend her day and night. The bridegroom sleeps for the same 
period on the opposite sidc^of the flro with tho brfdeman, who is always a 
baobahir friend, and must attend him day and night. The newly-married 
oouple an nbt allowed to apeak to or look at each other. The bride is, 
during this period, called a tiirok meetnya— “ not look round.” She keeps 
her heefl and fitce covered with her opossum rug while her husband is 
present* He eJeo keeps his face turned away from her, much to the 
fiim we m S n t of the young people, who peep into their wuum and laugh 
at thank, If they need to speak to one another they must speak through their 
friends. 

As ifceommon among all savages, the mother-in-law and son-in- 
law resolutely boycott ” each other. There can be little doubt 


TWO PRETTY GIRLS.* 

T HE title of thiB novel accurately describes its subject. Two 
girls, both pretty, and one of them beautiful, arrive in London 
on tho same day with the result, and in one case with tho purpose, 
of being happily married either before the end of the season or in 
the following autumn. One of them has in the meantime had 
two admirers, and the other three; and both have for a time 
hesitated in their choice ; but they ultimately select tho proper 
candidates. The story is, as may be supposed, neither complicated 
nor extraordinarily oxciting, but it is pleasant, cheerful, and read- 
able, and it contains both agreeable conversations and natural 
sketches of character. An attentive critic might perhaps collect 
some indications of the writer's personal opinions. Miss Lewis 
attributes to her most intelligent personage the sound reflection 
that a person brought, up in solitude would be much more fit to 
live in the world if he had road nothing but novels than if his 
studies had been confined to history. More ambitious inquirers 
into the nature of useful knowledge have formed the same con- 
clusion. Few students of character and manners can have com- 
manded in actual society the range of observation which is pro- 
vided in the boundless variety of modern fiction. It is true that 
the picture of life presented in novels is incomplete and often 
inaccurate; but genuine impressions reproduced by scores or 
hundreds of more or less original writers must contain a consider- 
able amount of truth. Many novelists have but on incomplete claim 
to the character of artists ; but art, when it is not wholly wanting, 
is more readily understood than the nature which it undertakes to 
interpret. An actor who has any trace of histrionic faculty brings 
out some meaning in his text which would escape the notice of a 
prosaic reader. The great masters of fiction exhibit a similar 
faculty in a higher degree. Ordinary readers are scarcely aware of 
the help which they derive from their skilful instructors. They 
might themselves in real life havo seen in Dugald Dalgetty a mere 
mercenary adventurer, and they would never have discovered that 
Mr. Shandy was a man of genius. The skill with which thoroughly 
commonplace characters are brought out in full relief is not leas 
admirable. Of all the personages in Vanity Fair , with the excep- 
tion of Becky Sharpe, George Osborne, the selfish, dull, well- 
dressed walking gentleman, is perhaps the most remarkable 
product of creative skill. 

Miss Lewis deserves credit for her successful treatment of a 
commonplace and unattractive character. Of her two "pretty 
girls,” the first heroine is well born, well principled, well man- 
nered, and endowed with a competent fortune. Possessing, as 
becomes her condition in society and in the story, every virtue 
and every grace, she makes hut one temporary mistake in encour- 
aging a suitor who had been notorious as a scamp before he was 
discovered, to be a swindler. The judicious reader watobes the 
risk which she incurs with little anxiety, because he perceives 
that she was eventually destined for an unobjectionable young 
gentleman, whose typical name of Sir Walter Grenville implies 
his position as first lover. The other and prettier girl is ill edu- 
cated, not delicately scrupulous, and penniless ; and her chief 
anxiety is to escape from a home of which the coarseness is un- 
pleasantly and extravagantly caricatured. Ladies who write novels 
aro for the most part like other ladies familiar with only one kind 
of social experience. Some of them blunder strangely in their 
representation of the manners and customs of the classes which 
belong to so-called society. Miss Lewis is evidently not less 
dependent on vague conjecture when she describes a needy pro- 
fessional home in a country town, or the gorgeous establishment of 
a rich London stockbroker. If sbe had the opportunity of can- 

* Two Pntty Girl*. By Mary A. Lewis. 3 vole. London s Richard 
Bentley & Son. x88x. 
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r#J< 4 ng ^aarprteot Authorities, she wottld learn that the middle 
dm* whether rich or poor, is not necessarily quarrelsome and 
rode at home, or offensively sycophantic in its intercourse with the 
outer world. Respectable matrons, struggling to bring up families 
on Harrow means, ate probably not in the habit of ejaculating 
"My ! ” nor would one of their daughters betray to a suitor the 
seovet that her sister had been at one time ready to accept him. 
Rxolusivsnese is perhaps unavoidable in the present state of society ; 
but there *• *o reason why the inmates of a privileged circle 
should cultivate animosity and contempt for their leBs fortunate 
neighbours. ^ The mistrust which has in different parts of the 
wond identified savages and frontier tribes with demons seems 
still to survive among separated classes. The vicious out- 
casts from aristocratic society in tho 'Jhvo Pretty Girls , of 
whom nevertheless one family possesses 15,000/. a year, are 
eeateely more true to nature than the tyrannical earls and 
profligate baronets who are said to adorn the pages of plebeian 
fiction. In tho particular case of the second heroine, daughter 
and sister of the townspeople who say " My 1 ” Mias Lewis is 
more tolerant, more observant, and, therefore, more true to nature. 
Christine Rgnsome, who had at the beginning of the book all but 
accepted one of the demon tribe who kept a provincial shop, at the 
end of the third volume makes a not wholly unsuitable mar- 
riage with a clergyman of good family and fortune. The chango 
is effected, not by any conversion to higher principles, or by any 
important modification of character ; but Miss Lewis allows tho 
young woman's manners to improve, and teaches her to conceal 
her defects by the operation of exclusive intercourse for a short 
timewith good society. A quick and clever girl may, perhaps, 
acquire an appearance of refinement the more quickly because her 
attention is not distracted by troublesome processes of moral re- 
formation. Christine's distant connexion, Lady Loder, had asked 
her to London in consequence of tho well-founded report of her 
beauty, and her guest had the good sense to pro lit by her lessons 
and hints, even when they wore most uncomplimentary. After a 
rebuff on their first interview, she understood that she must not 
boast that her father aud mother knew many county people, or 
that they had the year before dined with tho Lord-Lieutcnunt. 
At the first ball. Lady Loder, an eminently sagacious womnn, 
cautioned her to listen to women, but to sny little, lost the might 
betray her unhappy training. She was at liberty to talk to her 
partners, because, as Lady Lodcir wisely observed, men never find 
such things out. In u month or two Ohristine had acquired 
so much of the rudiments of civilization as to bo shocked at the 
manners of her rich cousin, the stockbrokers wife, and of 
her odiously vulgar son. After somo hesitation sbo has the good 
taste to prefer the well-bred clergyman, Mr. Carew, to the young 
stockbroker, whom his happy rival not unjustly condemns as a 
"cad.” Mr. Curews sensible Bister-in-law and chief adviser 
regrets his preference for Christine over tho first heroine, Maud 
Loder. hut she judiciously acquiesces in a choice which might not 
improbably havo been made m real life. The external improve- 
ment which takes place in Christine is the best part of the book, 
though Miss Lewis, with judicial severity, frequently directs atten- 
tion to the continuance of her moral defects. It is to be hopod 
that Lady Loder's moral apophthegm applied to intimate com- 
panionship as well as to tho rolatiou of partners at balls. In that 
case Mr. Oarow, like men in general, " would never find these 
things out.” Indeed, the impartial bystander spends his life in 
wondering how some husbands can tolerate their wives, or some 
wives their husbands. Jt is possible that Mrs. Carew, having 
completed her course of external improvement, may have gradually 
acquired some of the qualities which she had learned to appreciate 
ana to assume. 

The course of true love runs tolerably smooth in the case of the 
more refined and more estimable heroine. The villain of the story, 
whom she had too hastily encouraged, unlike the ordinary villains 
of fiction, disappears into outer darkness in the second volume. 
She is herself for some time unconscious of her own liking 
for the amiable young gentleman who had in the first page 
or two clearly intimated to tho experienced reader his future 
fortune as the doatined winner of the prize. For the purpose 
of delaying a final explanation, and perhaps also to mark the 
'date of tho book, Sir Walter Grenville hns to be shot through 
the arm by an Irish tenant, who had first murdered the agent and 
then tried to set fire to the landlord's house. The interval is 
occupied by the settlement of Christine s affairs, and by reports 
of balls, parties, and conversations, which, as Mr. Carew says, 
would be oetter adapted than history to qualify a hermit who had 
Always lived in wilds remote from public view for polite society. 
Miss Lewis is much more at home among gentlemen and ladies 
than in the humbler circles which, as she imagines, are abandoned 
to hbpeless vulgarity ; and ugly objects, oven when they are not 
fabulous monsters, ought always to be avoided by artists. That 
Miss Lewis has studied books to some purpose as well as character 
and manner may be inferred from the quotations which serve as 
Xnottoes for her chapters. It would be too much to hope that 
Longfellow should be wholly avoided. Many well-chosen passages 
from authors of a higher order indicate, both in their selection and 
their application, sound taste and solid judgment 


NEW COLORADO.* 

" rjlHE extraordinary development of the mineral resources of 

JL Colorado during the last three years,” writes Mr. Hayes, 
" has rendered most of the books useless which have been pre- 
viously written about that region. This veluxhe," he goes on fa 
say, " may therefore be held to supply a manifest need.” While 
he thuB seeks to lessen the valuo of the works of earlier travellers* 
we cannot believe that, with the ordinary reader, at all events, hO 
takes tho right way to recommend his own. Books of statistics, 
no doubt, are superseded with great rapidity in a rising country ; 
but books of statistics are only meant for a certain class of 
students. “ Bunkum” — if we may borrow a piece of Yankee 
slang — gets out of date even faster than statistics. In the fast* 
growing States of the interior of America it must want renewing 
at loast every year. Thus the passage in which Mr. Mayes seta 
forth the great glory of Kansas will have lost its force as soon aa 
the next Report is issued of the Secretaiy of the State Board of 
Agriculture. "In 1866,” writes our author, quoting from that 
document, “ Ohio produced 10,200,000 bushels of wheat, and 
Kansas 260,000; in 1872 Ohio produced 18,200,000, and Kansas- 
2,100,000; in 1878 Ohio produced 32,000,000, and Kansas- 
32,300,000.” The repetition of the word “ produced ” — espe- 
cially if the reader reads it aloud with a Yankee twang — 
has a certain solemn effect. But it is an effect that cannot outlive* 
the publication of fresh statistics. The samo fate awaits another 
passage, iu which is set forth the Bprend of vegetables. "In 1845,” 
Mr. liayes Bays, " vegetables could not be grown at Topeka .... 
in 1870 they could not be grown at Newton; in 1872 they could 
not be grown at L&rned. In 1879 they could be fprown at Dodge 
City ” Our knowledge of geography, we confesses not extensive* 
enough to allow ub to feel tho full surprise of the climax. But we 
feel fiu re that tho next generation will look down with contempt 
on the boast about Dodge City. The limit of the growth oPtne 
cabbage and the onion will havo been extended to districts as. yet 
unnamed that are now known only to the tribes of wild Indians. If,, 
therefore, books are to^bo Bet aside by the extraordinary develop- 
ment of resources, whether mineral or vegetable, the workJbefore* 
us can count only on a very brief life. In another three years ft may 
have reached the extremity of decrepitude. Mr. Hayes in oqa 
passage seoms to be aware of this, yet when he records the doing* 
of the Colorado troops in 1862, he says that the account is "given 
in permanent form as a contribution to tho history of tho country.” 
But what form can be permanent in a land where only one three* 
years’ development of mineral resources sweeps away a whole 
literature, and where vegetables which a Bhort while ago would, 
not bo grown at Larned can now bo grown at Dodge CityP 
Even the Female Seminary which is at present one of 
tho glories of Topeka will some day or other be looked upon, 
with contempt, though, "for strength and thoroughness of build- 
ing and convenience of arrangement, it surpasses many of the most 
pretentious ones of the East.” It was in Topeka that, so late aa 
1845, vegetables could not be grown. Does Topeka boast of its- 
vegetables now ? Does it regard a potato with any feeling of 
triumph, or does it glory in a radish P In another thirty-five years 
will it boast of its Female Seminary ? Long before that time its 
females will have developed into ladies, and its Seminary into a. 
University. 

Full, no doubt, of such sod thoughts a9 these, and impressed, 
with the overwhelming force of the growth of statistics and the 
spread of vegetables, Mr. liayes has done wisely in seeking to* 
keep his volume a little longer nil oat by adding to its lightness, 
lie not only indulges in jokeB himself but he makes use of a 
humorous companion, who adorns his book with a series of 
sketches. The artist has one great advantage over the author. 
His comicality — whatever it may be worth — can be enjoyed at a 
glance. No wading has to be gone through in ordor to reach it. 
Now Mr. Hayes’s jokes, on the contrary, lio scattered about, and 
are often found somewhat widely apart. Ho would have dona 
wisely bad he printed them in a different typo, or had he in each 
case shown his readers by a side-note where ono was to be found. 
As he has not doue this, it is only too likely that many will break 
down in the attempt to reach tho first of them, just as many aa 
emigrant has broken down on the wide and dull prairie in his 
attempt to reach Colorado. Mr. 1 layes’s natural style is uncommonly 
heavy, and seems in many places to havo been founded on a careful 
study of the advertisements of auctioneers. It is after the fol- 
lowing fashion, for example, that ho begins his description of 
Colorado : — 

This whole unique domain, of 106,475 square miles, may, with the ex- 
ception of the extreme aouth-wsHtvru corner, in which are the curious 
ancient ruins and cliff-dwellings of the Man cos Cailon, be called essentially 
a new country ; since its white inhabitants (whom, pending the new 
census- taking, we will estimate as numbering 300.000) have all either been 
born, or immigrated, witliin some twenty years. 

In describing the town of Colorado Springs, he writes : — " It 
lies on a little narrow-gauge railroad. . . . destined arid confi- 
dently expected, say its friends, to establish its ultimate terminal 
station in one of those * halls of the Montezumas ’ of which we so 
often hear.” Ho praises the life of a cattle-ranchman as possessing* 
" the utmost fascination for men thoroughly accustomed to tho 


* Now Colorado and the Santa Ft Trail . Bv A. A. Hayes, Jun.. 
A.M., Fellow of tho American Geographical Society and thfe Royal 
I Geographical Society of London. Illustrated. London : C. Kegan Paul 
& Co. 1881. 
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Wm | which bid bo 
but wfiidh the editor has judiciously published as throwing light 
on the socia l history of the country, into the rise of Buddhism in 
India* into the reformation of a degraded Hindu faith under the 
preaching and example of such a reformer aa Sakya and such a 
monarch aa Asoka, into the revival of the Br&hminical power, and 
the corruption of the purer and higher morality which had annihi- 
lated oaete and discouraged sanguinary rites and coarse idolatry, 
we shall not enter. But the contact or Hindus with Buddhists in 
Nepaul has produced such curious consequences that we desire to 
give aoma prominent notice to this portion of the second volume. 
Whether Bakya the saint or Asoka the king ever visited Nepaul 
in person is comparatively immaterial. What is quite certain is 
/that Nepaul is loll of mound-temples, of images of the Buddh- 
i ist triad known aa the Tri-Ratna, of the five or six divine 
I Buddhas, of a long train of eminent saints and Ascetics, and 
of eoolptures representing the thunderbolt, the bell, and other 
mystic emblems. The religion which these symbolize is the 
Tneistio as distinguished from the Materialistic Buddhism ; but 
though this is obviously the higher and more spiritual belief, it is 
being gradually undermined and corrupted by the worship of Shiva 
and other Hindu deities. Caste has reappeared. The Hindu Newars 
retain the fourfold division of ancient castes, and the Buddhist 
Newars, who form two-thirds of the population, have created orders 
or divisions which correspond to the priestly, the mercantile, and 
rile agricultural classes. These castes, again, have their suh-di vi- 
sions. The Banhras, who answer to the Brahmans, follow nine 
different callings ; monks and ascetics no longer exist ; monasteries 
have become guilds ; and a class of heterodox Buddhists has 
arisen which performs service at Hindu temples and adopts 
Brahmanical ceremonies and forms. Buddhists nave even got so 
far aa to excommunicate some of their own faith who follow inouial 
and degrading occupations, and with such they will neither inter- 
marry nor eat. It is so far creditable to the partisans of these 
rivjd and contradictory creeds that they live together in the samo 
cities without intolerance and animosity. We hear nothing of those 
fanatical outbunts which are so common in India, under the very 
eyes of policemen, magistrates, and Commissioners, and which 
nearly always originate with the slaughter of a bullock close to a 
Hindu temple^ or the defilement of a mosque with the carcase of a 
pig. Buddhist Newars have their great religious festivals, of 
which Dr. Oldfield gives a list at page 292, vol. ii., but we own 
that it seems to 11s difficult to make out how they differ from 
Hindu performances. In some of them honour is paid to Bhairava, 
an incarnation of Shiva ; in others, to Devi ab Bnairavi ; in some, 
to the Lingam ; and in othero, again, to the cow. This last the 
author actually divides into two distinct portions, alleging that 
the cow is worshipped by Hindus for one day in the public streets, 
while the Buddhist devotion is paid afterwards inside the Vihars. 
All the above seem to be quite distinct from the well-known 
Hindu festivals of which we hear so much on the plains — the 
Bam Nabbomi, or birthday of Kama ; the festival in honour of 
Narayan, a form of the god Vishnu ; the Dewoli, with its illumin- 
ations, gambling, and worship of dogs and cattle ; tho Dasserah 
and its heoatombs of slaughtered buffaloes ; and the Hooli, with 
its red powder, vulgarity, and obscenity. Somehow, we regret to 
observe, Hinduism manages to debase everything material or moral 
with which it is closely allied. Nihil tetiyit quod non feedavit. 
Its sculptures ore hideous, its stories sensual, its pictures in- 
decent, and its eeremonies dictated by lust or by cruelty. Dr. 
Oldfield gives a graphic but repulsive account of the sacrifices 
of buffaloes, at which dancers, called “ Dharmis” — literally 
4i religious persons 1 ’ — drink copious draughts of the warm blood 
of the reeking victims. A purer faith, based on the equality of 
all persons, on purity of intention and thought, and on modita- 
tion on the attributes of *the Divine intelligence, lias, in Nepaul at 
least, no chance against one which depends for its success on 
^costly sacrifices, pride of birth mid position, and gorgeous dis- 
play. We are not disposed to question the accuracy of the 
author's prediction that in one hundred gears’ time Buddhism, as 
a separate religion, will ceaso to exiBt in the Nepaul Valleys. 
Nor can we have reason to complain if mere outward b forms 
are not to survive the extinction of all that was sound, elevating, 
and ennobling in the doctrines of Gautama. 

Accounts of the character, habits, and general policy of the 
Temarkable Minister who for thirty years dictated the policy of 
the Katmandhu Durbar will for most readers have greater at- 
tractions than the mere enumeration of castes and festivals or 
the description of intricate valleyB and lofty ranges. And in 
these volumes the late Jung Bahadur stands out as a strong 
character, disfigured indeed by several of the Oriental failings, 
bat far-sighted, vigorous, and inclined to temper despotism with 
more meroy and forbearance than we might expect. The father 
of Jung Bahadur rose to distinction in one of those conspiracies 
of which we hear eo much at intervals. He cut down a man 
named Sher Bahadur, who had attacked the Baja, and for this 
4< aet of gallantry was permitted ever afterwards to wear his 
shield at Court in the Baja's presence.” Up to 1843 Jung was 
biding his rime in retirement, but in that year he made his 
appearance at Court under the protection of Martabar Sing, his 
unde. In 1845 Martabar, like so many other Prime Ministers of 
that country, was murdered, and Jung was accused of com- 
plicity in the murder. Sir Henry Lawrence, our Kesident at 
the rime, seems to throw the blame on Gaggun Sing and four 
9therti, If Jung, who began by denying all knowledge of the 
crime, ended by boasting that ne hod fired the first shot, his 


boast may have been prompted by a 4 wish to frighten others, 
or else by the feeling that led old John Gudyill to give out 
that he and not Ouddie Headrigg had shot Basil Olimunt in 
Old Mortality, It is at least certain that in VoL II. of Sir 

H. Lawrence’s Life the Queen is stated to have been in 
the plot, and Jung is only mentioned m. m riding out in a 
buggy with the murderers of his uncle”; and he may have 
done this afterwards from eheer caution. How Jung became 
supreme is very clearly told by Dr. Oldfield. There were 
three parties in the State about the year 1846. The Queen, 
backed by Gaggun Sing, wanted the Regency for herself and the 
succession for her son. The Raja — that is, the titular king — a weak 
and vacillating creature, relied on a chief named Futteh Jung, 
who was nominally Premier. Jung himself was inclined to sup- 
port the heir Apparent. This state of things could not evidently 
last long, and disputes came to an end by the murder of Gaggun 
Sing at the hands of an intriguing Brahman, and by that of 
Futteh Jung at the hands of Jung Bahadur’s followers. The 
excuse for J ung's conduct is that, in all human probability, he 
would have been shot himself if he had not anticipated his oppo- 
nents. Ilia ascendency, his overthrow of the King, his oonauct 
during the second Sikh war, his reception of the famous Rani 
Ghunda Kunwar of Lahore, his visit to England in 1850, and the 
insight which he gained into our power and resources, are more or 
less known. It may he said that the latter event was the turning 
point in Jung’s life aud materially influenced his conduct in the 
Mutiny. He knew the boundless capacities of England, which 
the Sepoys, the Nanas, and the Moulavia did not. A politician 
of his extreme sagacity saw, too, that one who had been received 
and feted by the Queen and the aristocracy must not be cruel or 
excessive in retaliation. When some misguided opponents gave out 
that he had loBt caste in England and plotted his assassination, he 
arrested the criminals, refused to resort to the axe or to the 
blinding needle, and politely requested Lord Dalhousie to oon-j> 
line the plotters at Allahabad. He discouraged Suttee and 
abolished the punishment of mutilation ; he ordered a salute to 
be fired ou Queen Victoria’s birthday and minute guns on the 
death of tho Duke of Wellington. Numerous instances of his 
skill and coolness in field sports are given by Dr. Oldfield. He 
could track elephants almost os well as his own mahouts, and 
fast for hours while in pursuit of game ; and his manoeuvres for en- 
closing elephants in a stockade or for beating tho forest for tigers 
and deer were planned with a foresight and carried out with a 
carefulness that would do credit to any general commanding 
at a Volunteer review. He has been known to CQnfront leopards 
on foot with no other weapon than a very sharp sword, and, 
though cautious and reserved on public questions, nothing could 
be more kind and considerate than his manner to Englishmen 
whom he liked and respected. Once Dr. Oldfield had gone 
out very early with the Friine Minister after leopards, and had 
incidentally remarked that he had started without breakfast. 
Nothing was said, but a horseman was quickly despatched 
to the palace, and in a short time a carriage met the sports- 
men with a capital hot breakfast — pilaus, cutlets, stews, grilled 
pheasants, cracknells, and fruits. "Jung’s conduct during the 
Mutiny, though somewhat criticized at the time, ensured for 
him the graceful recognition of Lord Canning. He was made a 
G and a tract of territory on the frontiers of Oudb, highly 

valued for sporting purposes, which had been taken by us after tho 
war of 1S15, was restored to Nepaul. Yet it must not be imagined 
that behind all this courtesy and tho hospitality which he showed 
to the Prince of Wales, there was any real desire for a closer social 
and commercial union with that mysterious Power, of whose pro- 
gress from the J umna to the Indus he had been no unconcerned 
spectator. To the last year of his life Jung had the strongest 
aversion to any measure that tended to “ develop ” or “ open up ” 
the country. Nothing would persuade him of tne virtues of coal 
or cotton, minerals and mining, or would make him look on com- 
merce as anything but a prelude to empire. Consequently the road 
from tho capital to the plains of Tirhoot is still a mere track. No 
invitation is held out to independent Englishmen to settle in the 
country. The movements of the Kesident are carefully watched, 
and it is only by tact aud dexterous management that he is enabled 
to see anything of the interior, and to scan the condition of the 
people while he is apparently intent on jungle fowl and deer. It 
is perhaps not unnecessary to add that this state of thingB can never 
be Amended by despatches and communications of a high-handed 
and violent kind. Nepaul sends no tribute to the Indian Treasure ; 
is internally independent ; and, beyond engagements to surrender 
criminals, not to place more than certain duties on a long string of 
exports and imports, and not to employ any Englishman, Ameri- 
can, or European in its service, it pays none of those marks of 
feudal obedience which we are so familiar with in the cases of 
numerous potentates anywhere in India between the Himalayas 
and the sea. There is not the smallest necessity for discus- 
sing the difference between suzerainty and sovereignty as re- 
gards Her Majesty and the Nepaul Durbar. The country is 
4< Nec pecori opportuna soges, neo commoda Baccho”; com- 
merce is uninviting and inexpensive; and if picturesque tracts, 
dense forests, literature and language, and the curious admix- 
ture of Buddhist and Hindu customs, are ever to become 
better known to us, that knowledge will only be available by 
the labours of such men as the lAte Dr. Oldfield And Mr. Brian 
Hodgson, who can collect facts without exciting surprise. Any 
attempt to dragoon the successors of Jung Bahadur into a change 
of poucy would only end in irritation, discredit, and failure, bar- 
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otiaticms with the Court at Katmandha are sow 
in the 'hands of a gentleman who graduated in .statecraft and 
the management of Indian princes under such Viceroys as Lord 
Lawrence and Lord Mayo. 


GOMME’S primitive folk-moots.* 

J*\N the subject of “ The Primitive Folk-Moots of Britain ” Mr. 

Gomme has written a laborious work, which, he bids us observe, 
“ chronologically • . . holds a place prior to any existing works 
on English History, because it treats of a period of history prior to 
any that has. been yet undertaken” After this announcement, 
the reader, on glancing over the pages, may perhaps be surprised 
at finding himself among the familiar scenes of the Icelandic Thing, 
as described in Danent’s Burnt Njal ; the Free Court of Oorbey, 
as described by Sir Francis Fttlgrave; the Northumbrian Witena- 
gemut of 627, as described by Breda ; the folk-moot on Penenden 
Heath, described by Mr. Freeman and others; and the meeting of 
John and the Barons atRunnymcde, which is recorded, we believe, in 
all histories except Shakspeare’s. When at last the reader lights 
upon the Berkshire widows riding into court upon black rams, as re- 
corded in Nos. 614 and 623 of the Spectator , we may well ask if 
this too belongs to “ a period of hiBtory prior to any that has yet 
been undertaken.” If, moreover, he has skipped the preface— a 
wrong, but not an unusual, course — he may find it difficult to make 
Cut what the author is driving at. Mr. Gomme has compiled a 
mass of information, often curious and valuable, about folk-moots 
and local courts, but he has not the art of so disposing his facts as 
to show what their hearing is. The preface, however, «makes it 
dear that Mr. Gomme has a theory, and to some extent it explains 
what that theory is, and how the "evidence he has collected beam 
upon it. We will let him Bpeak for himself : — 

Now, from the long series of Instances of open-air assembles In Britain, I 
have built up an historical theory concerning the Primitive Folk-moots of 
Britain. This theory in based, I believe, upon the strongest possible founda- 
tion 1 it is an induction drawn from a very wide circle of facts. But in 
every instance I have sought to keep my facts as complete ns possible— 
topographically, historically, and politically. My first care has not been 
the proof of my historical induction, but the collection of all the known or 
possible instances of tbo open-air assembly in Great Britain which I could 
oome upon during a long period of research. And if, with those fragments 
of antiquity, I have endeavoured to build a fabric which, as 1 submit, gives 
as an important picture of primitive times ; if my argument throughout is 
that these open-air assemblies arc survivals of primitive open-air assem- 
blies. I am dependent for proofs of this argument upon the evidence given 
by tho collected examples as they stand in English history or tradition 
at this present day, instead of tne more strictly scientific data afforded 
by an archioologicul arrangement of the primitive fenturos only of each 
example. 

Mr. Gomme’s theory, in short, appears to be this: — That the 
distinctive feature, or at least a distinctive feature, of the primi- 
tive assembly is the meeting in the open air under the light of 
heaven, and that wherever we find trace of an open-air assembly wo 
see before us a survival of the primitive assembly. Against this view 
we have nothing to object; all wo remark is that Mr. Gomme 
hardly makes good his claim to be the historian of a period “ prior 
to any that has been yet undertaken.” He deals with sur- 
vivals of a primitive period, not with the primitivo period itself. 
There is moreover a haziness in his method of treatment which 
renders it difficult to form any opinion on his work. He tells us 
that “sociological soience requires a sociological medium, through 
which to observe the institutions of civilized countries in their 
primitive condition.” If we do not alwayB understand him, it is 
probably because we are not accustomed to look through “ a 
sociological medium,” which would seem to be something akin to 
smoked glass. He talks of “ the primitive history of Britain ” 
Without satisfactorily explaining whether he means Britain in 
the geographical or in the historical sense. His “primitivo 
political institutions” in many cases seem to he, not British, 
nut English. But when he observes, with reference to Mr. Free- 
man's Comparative Politics, “ his researches with regam to Britain 
«... are leas comprehensive and less satisfactory than those 
with regard to Teutonic countries,” it is clear that here Celtic 
Britain must bo meant. We gather that Mr. Gomme, while 
rejecting “ the theory of the exclusive Roman origin of English 
* history,” yet does not wholly accept that of “ an exclusive Teu- 
tonic origin,” but believes that “ an early Celtic occupation and a 
Roman conquest ” must be taken into account in tbo history of 
English institutions. Further on, he expresses himself more de- 
cidedly with regard to Romo. “ Her civilising influences not only 
varied the primitive institutions of the Celtic Britons, who pre- 
ceded her, nut also the primitive institutions of the Anglo-Saxons, 
who followed after her.” But it is not always plain whether 
Mr. Gomme ie thinking of the material influence of the Romans 
as conquerors of Britain, or the later moral influences of Rome 
upon the English. Take the following passage 

All then Roman influences upon the central governing authority— upon 
tho, Teutonic-founded Witan and upon (he now kiugship and the new cere- 
aonlalr-left the local communities to do almost as they would have done 
in old times, and to develop almost as they would have done if no Roman 
power had swept over them. 

No w no R oman power had ever swept over the English local 

, * Primitive Folk- Moot* ; or, Open-air Auemhtie $ in Britain . By George 
Laurence Ckmme* F.S.A., Honorary Secretary to the' Folk-Lore Society, I 
Author of “ Index of Municipal Offices." London : Sampson Low & Go. I 
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communities, simply because £&e Romans hfcd swept themselves ' 
out of the fed before the Engfish tribes dame into it. Fmtm thi* 
passage we can only conclude that Mr; Gomme bolds that the 
English local communities were evolved otd of the Celtic local 
communities which had preceded them— a view which w* need 
hardly say is rejected by our foremost historical scholars. * ? - 
Thus much of the author’s theory s we ncrir turn to consider 
how he baa worked it out. At first sight it seems somewhat nit- 
reasonable that Kemble and Mr. Freeman should be btandd by im- 
plication for stepping on to German and Swiss ground, and that Mr. 
Freeman’s favourite Swiss institutions in particular ahouldbesaid to 
“usurp the place whieh ought to be occupied by EngKah examples,” 
when Mr. Gomme himself goes to the Jews and the Red Indians for 
analogies. But then he sets them in the proper sociological light, 
which we suppose Mr. Freeman has firiled to clo. When we mm ) 
to Mr. Gomme’s English examples, we notice one oase-^that of the ) 
Northumbrian Witenagemot of 627 — in which the seal of the . 
theorist has carried him beyond his authority. He aaauntei that 
it was an open-air meeting, remarking that “The Saxons -we 
pause to observe that in this case they were Angles — 

did not assemble in the groat city of the Romans [York]— they met out- 
side its walls, and for a purpose which would not certainly brook the re- 
straint of a building. No less important business was discussed there than 
the desertion of paganism and reception of Christianity by the people of 
Northumberland. The whole story is told by Beda (Bee. Hitt , it 13) 1 
m '* of Eadmund 


eg address of the Bishop Taullnus, the convera 
[sic] the king, and the vigorous onslaught there and then made, in right of 
" isorablod people, upon the sacred altars of the p&j 


all the assorab 
high-priest Cdefl. " 

Now Bob da does not tell us whether the meeting was out of 
doors or in, or indeed where it was holden. The only distinct 
geographical indication is that from it Ooifi rode to the temple of 
Godmunddingaham, “ non longe ab Ehuraco ad Orientem, ultra 
amnem Doruventionem ” — presumably Goodtnanham, near Market 
Weigh ton. Mr. Gomme assumes that the people were assembled 
in sight of the temple— in which case thoy must have been 
about sixteen miles from the walls of York — but this again, 
Breda does not 'Say. Nor is it quite certain that it was 
a vast popular assemblage, such as Mr. Gomme conceives. 
Without further entering into the question debated between 
Mr. Freeman and Oanon Stubbs as to the democratic or 
aristocratic constitution of the Witenagemot, we may say 
that this passage in Breda on the wholo makes in favour of 
the aristocratic theory. At any rato the populus is never men- 
tioned, and it is clear that the vulgiu , who thought that Ooifi had 
gone mad, knew nothing of the decision arrived at by the Witan 
in council. In describing a later, and undoubtedly an open-air, 
Northumbrian Gemtit — that in which Bishop Walcher was slain 
— Mr. Gomme lays stress upon its being held at the ac- 
customed placty words which he italicizes. But, on turn- 
ing to his authority, Roger of Wendovor, we find in the 
corresponding passage “ ad placita consueta,” which is a very 
different thing. Had Mr. Gomme extended his researches to 
Florence, or to Symeon and the Durham History, or to the 
fourth volume of the Norman Conquest , where aU the autho- 
rities for the scene are cited and compared, ho would have learned 
the name of the place of meeting — Oaput Oaprre or Gateshead — 
and that the place, as well as the day — “locum et diem quo con- 
venire ” — had been fixed by previous arrangement between the 
Bishop and the aggrieved persons, whioh is rathe? against the 
notion of there being any “ accustomed place.” For purposes of 
accurate historical inquiry, it is useless to pick out “ a story which 
Roger of Wendover relates ” and to reason upon it as if it was the 
only existing version. In Roger’s story the cause of oflonce given 
by the Bishop differs altogether from that assigned by Florence, 
an earlier and better authority. This Gemdt at Gateshead is an 
important one for Mr. Gomme^s purpose, because it is distinctly 
said — though not by Roger of Wendover— to have been held sub 
divo , although the foreign Bishop, shrinking, as well he might, 
from confronting the fierce Northumbrian crowd, retired with his 
party into the neighbouring church, at the door of which he woe 
finally cut down. As wo have in some instances criticized 
Mr. Gomme’s treatment of his materials, we must say on the other 
hand that ho has done good service by directing attention to the 
frequency and importance of open-air meetings. There is also 
some force in his argument that the presumption, when there is 
no direct evidence, is rather in favour of a meeting bring held 
without than within doors 

For, of course, as the folk-moot is nowhere described In any of the codes 
of laws, or iu any of the early chronicles, the open-air meeting was not a 
feature tp bo any more specially noted and recorded, than any other primi- 
tive features winch belonged to it. It was no more to these early historians 
or legal scribes to see a great meeting upon a plain or a hill, or by the banka 
of a famous Btroam, than it is to modem historians to see and hear of our 
great meetings, iu Parliament and elsewhere, under the roofs of halls speoi- 
ttlly built for the purpose. 

This is well put; but Mr. Gomme rather spoils its rifeetby 
going on to prove too much. “ It falls in with thiagfitifril view 
of the case to observe thAt special mention is made ofauch a meet- 
ing as that in the upper floor of ahouse at Oalne.” The real reason 
why “ special mention ” is made of the Oalne meeting is not far. to* 
seek. It was because the floor fell in, to the great hurt and 
damage, and in seme cases to the death, of the Witan there as- 
sembled. Perhaps Mr. Gomme will say that it was a deserved 
judgment on them ibr leaving the ways of their forefathers* e tad 
the fires air of heaven. 

By far the most valuable part of the book is the mass of infer- 
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the Liberals, who was guilty 6f the unpardonable offsnoe of 
Standing in Baldanha's way. Hi« failure to raise the siege hod 
M» final retirement are exulted over with much glee. Colonel 
Bedcock (of the 7th Hussars), who was present as agent of the 
English Government, very sensibly attributes the Frenoh general’s 
failure to the fiiet that the Portuguese habitually disobeyed his 
orders and oaballed against him. Saldanha, who succeeded him, 
showed both energy and personal courage ; but it is .plain from 
Colonel Badcock's narrative that he owed as much to good 
fortune as to merit According to that officer, a Peninsular 
veteran, the Miguelite generals committed 44 every sort of 
blunder,” and actions swollen into great battles by our author 
and the judiciously vague despatches of Saldanha shrink in his 
sceptical narrative into mere skirmishes. Yet, if Saldanha was not 
a great general, he was not improbably as good »s Bourmont, the 
French chief of the Miguelite* (who was doubtless hampered by 
intrigue as Solignac had been), and certainly better than any of his 
Portuguese rivals. The great service he did bis party was to 
supply it with a native leader of sufficient energy and ability to 
end the war by a complete surrender of the enemy, and not such a 
compromise as the Convention of Vergara. He thoroughly appre- 
ciated the fighting powers of those ragged foreign fmoBtly 
British) adventurers, the Oporto grenadiers, “ who fought and 
were flogged, and were not paid,” and he trusted them to bring 
him off safe when, as for instance, at Almoster, his tactics were at 
fAult. As a politician, Saldanha habitually supported the Charter 
of 1826, a moderate compromise which left tbo central Govern- 
ment strong enough to auppress mere anarchy. Although he 
was probably not Bootless, he was doubtless as sincere in 
his principles as any of his contemporaries. What the realities 
of his political career were, it is impossible to learn from this 
life, and it may be safely asserted that Saldanha took good care 
that it always should be impossible. The Count of Ournota 
seems to^ consider his own unsupported assertion sufficient, and 
indeed his book contains abundant proof that he was nover trusted 
with the real secret of whAt was going forward. We conceive we 
pay him a compliment in saying so 
In one respect Saldanha differed very widely from contemporary 
Spanish generals and politicians. He was by birth and education 
a gentleman. On his mother's side he was a grandson of Pombal 
and descended from the Austrian house of Uaun. His father's 
family was, like those of most of the Portuguese nobility, a branch 
of an ancient Castilian house, and was besides connected by 
marriage with the Rohan-Ohabofcs. Saldanha received a good 
education in one of the schools established by Pombnl, and at- 
tained in particular to a thorough knowledge of English, which 
he wrote well. Ilis despatches, especially those written to 
persuade Dom Pedro to come from Brazil and put himself at the 
head of the Liberal party in Portugal, are clear and able, liis 
biographer informs us that in his boyhood Saldanha took Sir 
Charles Grandison for his model, and he Beimis to think that ho acted 
up to it. The Marshal was not quite so immaculate a hero ns that; 
but he can still be respected, and, if compared with the average 
Spanish or Portuguese politician, may be highly respected. In 
private life he was apparently kindly and considerate of others. 


TWO NOVEL9 • 

T HE first of these two stories is of considerable merit, and will 
well repay the trouble of reading. Of the second wo shall 
have something to say presently. Mr. Oaroli is the son of a 
Genoese sea-captain, who in the course of his voyages conies to 
London and falls in love with the sister of a merchant with whom 
he has dealings. The brother views the match with the antipathy 
of a thick-headed domineering man, fond in his way of his sister, 
and suspicious of the iniquities which he supposes to be con- 
cealed under the imposing presence and Attractive manners of the 
foreign suitor. The lover, however, after standing the fest of a 
year’s absence and of the most searching inquiries, succeeds in 
marrying the girl, and takes her away with him to his owu country. 
Mr. Oaroli, the hero of the book, is born at Genoa, and educated 
during his earlier years at 'Venice. lie is thence, at the time when 
the independence of Venice was threatened and afterwards destroyed 
by Napoleon, transferred to London. The boy’s life in London, 
where he grows up, and his warfare with his unsympathetic 
English relatives, are described with a good deal of cleverness aud 
humour. One of hm chief enemies is a certain Miss Potts — a 
44 family connection ” who, after the death of hits uncle's wife, 
undertakes the management of the household. She is a sour, 
vindictive old maid, the terror of children, whose portrait is 
capitally drawn. To this home the mother and child return, 
while the father continues his seafaring pursuits, lie is soon 
lost sight of, having been captured, as appears later on, by the 
Algerian corsairs, who at tnat time followed their trade with 
comparative impunity ; and his wife and two children are left to 
the tender mercies of their English relations*. As year after 
year goes bv without any news being heard of the father, the 
strangers sink more and more into the position of poor relations,' 
and have to undergo all the indignities and humiliations which 
inch * position is apt to carry with it. The sister dies early, and 


the boy, after a couple of years’ schooling, is pot to a tods* Bin 
eedy friendships ore described with much grace end fseting* 
especially Us relations with a family of French emigrants named 
Dufour. Just as his relations with his own kindred are fast becoming 
intolerable, he is saved by the appearance of a Genoese cants, with 
whom he and his mother start on their return to Italy. Hie 
voyage is marked by two events of importance. First, Mr. OaroU r 
then a young man of twenty 'yean of age, falls in love with Angelo 
Rocco, the daughter of the captain of the vessel ; end secondly, 
all his hopes are cut short by tne capture of the ship by Barbery 
pirates. The second volume and the neater part of the third at* 
taken up with a description of alave life in Algiers. The subject 
has the advantage of novelty, and ib treated with a picturesque 
liveliness, and at the same time with a freedom from all sensa- 
tional effect, not often to be met with in recent novels. But there 
is undoubtedly too much of it, or rather of the reflections end dis- 
sertations which are mixed up with it. Mr. Oaroli succeeds, by 
his own labours aud by the interest of friends, in ransoming 1 
Angela at the end of a considerable time, but has himself to wait 
for his release till the famous bombardment ,by Lord Exmouth 
put a final end to European slavery in Algiers. He comes back 
to England to find Angela married to bis cousin and boyish 
enemy Augustus Maitland, and to console himself At lost in the 
love of Antoinette Dufour, his early friend and playmate. 

There is much in this book that is attractive and interesting. It 
is pleasant to rood, and leaves a pleasant impression behind. Its 
moral tone is blameless ; and, indeed, if we wanted to find fault, 
we should say that it contains rather too many obvious and thread- 
bare reflections on moral and religious themes. The sketches of 
childish life and character at the beginning are excellent. The 
development of character and of the story as the hero grows up 
is less successful ; and the hurried and huddled style of the con- 
clusion, where fifty papes describe a number of the most decisive 
events of the hero's life, cause one to regret the length to which 
the Algerian part of the narrative had been extended. Had wo 
been spared some of the moralizing in that part of the book, not 
only would more space have been left at the end for a fuller develop- 
ment of the plot, but the Algerian experiences would have formed a 
picturesque series which could bo read without 44 skipping” or 
effort of the attention. 

We wish wo could sav ns much in favour of Dr. Victoria. It 
is just one of the books which are an affliction to the reviewer. 
Thero are a great many novels which, without be}ng con- 
spicuously silly or objectionable from n moral point of view, are 
so fiat And empty, so destitute of point or of any reason to exist, 
that it becomes a problem not only who reads them, but who 
could possibly take the trouble and undergo the manual labour of 
writing them". The mass of good books now existing is so great, 
and the time to read and digest them so short, that a bad book 
or an inane book ought to be pointed out as a public nuisance. 
In some respects n simply inane book is evon more of a nuisance 
than a positively bad one. For out of a bad one there is often some 
amusement to be got. It is easy to say that nobody is bound to 
read a book which he does not like. But bo nobody is bound to 
buy an article that he does not like in the market. It is not the 
Iobs true that it is a bad thing to have the market glutted with worth- 
less or spurious articles. They diminish the chances of those people 
who do good work, and they tend still further to lower the tASte of 
the idle and half-educated persons of all classes to whom only such 
books appeal. There is, however, one point on which something- 
is to bo learned and some amusement to be got from this otherwise 
uninstructive and unentertaining narrative. Let the leader go 
through it, and correct the bad French with which it is plentifully 
sprinkled, and he will have sharpened his recollection, if it is 
rusty, of the elemonts of French grammar, while be will have 
derived Bomo amused astonishment from the question why a writer 
should deal so lroely with a language of which he has still the 
simplest rules to learn. We read of a mauvaise quart d'heure, of 
avec mttles amities, of Que tu es heurewv addressed to a woman, of 
Ah, c'c&t horvteuw, and so forth. A Vo find Italian like pappiiim for 
papal tut ; Si, Sit/nor , e vero for Si, Signore , d vero ; Vittorio 
lumanuah for Vittorio Emanuele. We have in German Brautigam 
for Brailtijam, and we have a word like fiyurantfa, which belong* 
to no one known tongue, though it may be a compound of two. 
To quoto the author's own words, 44 Let fools scoff as they will, 
knowledge is a power and we might suggest that a slight knowledge 
of the languages one writes in or quotes from may serve as a shield 
and buckler against the mockery of the irreverent reader. As to 
his own language, the author escapes from many of the difficulties 
which beset composition in it by adopting what may be termed 
the interjectionnl style, of which the following is a specimen 

Not An hour, not a minute, not a moment, In which she could call herself 
free. Yet every hour, every minute, every moment dedicated to herself. 
Inventing now combination of colours for this dregs nml that ; shopping ; 
sitiing for her portraits In many style* ; riding in the park, driving in the 
park; morning calls ; daily services in fa.Hliionuble churches; morning 
concerts and duily kettledrums ; dinners, dances, theatres, drawtagHtooms— 
all following each other unceasingly, unendlessly. Moving from one 
point of vnntsge to another. Admiration, hero, admiration there. Some- 
what of Mtioty at last. Something else to soek for. Something more 
lasting, more rool— fbr the reign of the belle of the season cannot last ; the 
worshippers of beauty need ohange. It is for this season. But ibr th* 
next— who eta tell ? 


9 Mr. CaroH: on Autobiography. Edited by L. G. Segulu. London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, & Kivington. t88r. 

Dr. Victoria. By Major-General Alexander, C.B. London s Tinsley 
& Co. 2862* 


So much for the style, native and foreign, of this book. The- 
story runs as follows. It opens with an unpleasant deo£b»be& 
scene, in which a betrayed and forsaken girl leaves behind her, to 
the care of an aunt, the child who afterwards turnsem* the 
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of tbft Me* So summarise hsr skay, she studies medicine tad 
mmiesnobody • She to wooed by one of the heroes, Sir Francis 
Hawthorne, “a dark, aanbunit young man, with an air of quiet 
determination which showed itself m everything he said or did, 
and would hate caused him to be recognised in any part of the 
world aa an Englishman,” The author’* patriotism seems here to 
lead him to tike too unfavourable a view of the other nation* of 
the earth, among whom wo can recall several persons of our 
acquaintance who are not without this “ air of quiet deter- 
mination." Yet his frequent quotations from other tongues 
indicate that it is in no spirit of blind hostility, but rather 
“in spite of all temptation* to belong to other nation*,” 
that m claims for us a monopoly of this imposing personal 
/quality. Victoria accepts Sir Francis, but hArdly has she done 
/ so when she attains the age of niheteen, and the secret of her birth 
I is then, according to the wishes of the aunt, revealed to her 
1 in a document handed her by a certain Dr. Pringle, who 
acta aa a sort of guardian to her*, whereupon she breaks off the 
match, and aets to work for her profession. Victoria is closely 
united with the Yorice family, the two daughters of which, 
Geraldine and Eva, are bosom friends of her*. Geraldine marries 
a duke whom she does not care for, and it is of her that the inter- 
iectional passage quoted above is written. Sir Francis, failing in 
love, tries to get into Parliament, and fails in this also. Victoria 
goes to Zurich to study, and Sir Francis to Italy to improve him- 
self in other way*. Of the really interesting student life in 
Zurich, which would have fitted in admirably at this part of the 
story, the writer gives us, whether from ignorance of it or not, no 

S icture at all. Sir Francis betakes himself to Home, but what he 
oes there it i* bard to make out. Ho cortainly moralizes a littlo, 
and does so after this fashion : — “ Rome ! that city in which the 
Past looms out of the dimness of time in proportions which dwarf 
the Present, stand out as the Present may in all the gloss and 
glitter of its modish garb!” with more of a like sort. lie bewails 
nt much length, and in a similar strain, the evils which supersti- 
tion has inflicted on the human race. “ The Home of tourists and 
guide-books” — in other words, all the treasures of painting and 
sculpture which are to be found in Rome— Sir Francis did not 
“ care to see " ; neither does ho care to see the Pope aud our 
good friends the “ pappilini So he leaves Rome and moralizes 
Again on the bad cultivation of the Campagna. Surely if this 
rising young politician was above seeing the VaLica'n because 
44 tourists ” go there too, he might not have been above studying 
the social and political life of modern Italy, and might have re- 
turned to England a trifle fuller of knowledge and a trifle less 
devoted to aphoristio wisdom. In Florence, however, his taste 
for art awakes or revives. “ Ilis days were spent in her galleries, 
iu her churches, And he marvelled at the genius, tho patience, tho 
life-long assiduity, which had left such a lasting record of loving 
labour.” He objects, however, to putting pictures together in 
large numbers, and thinks that the artists would be grieved at 
finding so many people looking at them. The churches ploaso 
him less still, because of the candles which stand on the altars 
aud hinder the spectator from seeing them properly. A trifle 
given to the ouetoae, if only Sir Francis had known it, would have 
caused every candle to vanish with marvellous speed. Instead of 
uttering this, however, Sir Francis moralizes yet ugain, this time 
on the end of art. “To what extent hud art performed its 
mission as a teacher P” But here we must give up the attempt 
to follow out tho subtle workings of Sir Francis's logic. 44 Man,” 
he says, “ has no iuuate idea of beauty.” “ The answer came,” 
we read, “ but Sir Francis was not satisfied with it.” “ What ! ” 
he again asks, 14 is this true ? '* And so, finding no solution 
of his doubts, he begins to moralize once more. Tho rest 
may be told in a few words. Sir Francis joins the Alpine 
Olub, gets into Parliament, and, let it be hoped, leaves off the 
practice of the sage Mambres of Voltaire, qui f await toujour s dea 
reflexions. Victoria turns out to be the daughter of Mr. Yorke and 
sister of Geraldine. She also turns out on excellent oculist, and 
performs a skilful operation by which sight is given to a blind girl. 
Sir Francis marrioB Geraldine after all, her husband having oppor- 
tunely betaken himself to uuother world*, and the minor characters 
of the book mostly turn out well and end happily. The author 
delivers himself shortly before he concludes of an oracular utter- 
ance, with which we, too, will draw to a conclusion 1 11 This book 
is not intended to be 1 realistic,* in the modern sense of the word ; 
if it were, we should ask the reader to put it into the fire at once.” 
We do not know what is the distinction between “ realistic,” in 
the ancient and modern sense of the word, as applied to novels, 
nor do we in any oase suggest to the reader that he should treat 
tthe book so impolitely ; he will do better to leave it uncut. 


GERMAN LITERATURE. 

JPHE Albanians (i), hating contributed their mite to the 
X general embroilment of the Eastern question, have fairly 
•earned the privilege of having a Special Correspondent among 
them to make Europe understand, if possible, who they are and 
what they want. The peculiarity of their language renders inter- 
im course with them no easy matter, and the advantages enjoyed by 
Herr Spiridion Gop&vid in this respect, and from his general 

{x) Oberatbonien und seine Liga. Ethnographisch-politisch-historiach 
ffesekitytart von Spiridion Gap&evld. Leipzig; Duncker 8c Humblvt. 
London ; Williams & Norgate. 


familiarity with the aflhim of the Balkan peninsula, are more than 
a compensation for his strong political prepoeeamtona and a flip- 
pant style of writing more burning a reprasentatite of the press 
than an ethisopapner and historian. In the former oapodty 
Herr Gopfievid writes very amusingly ; bat has not much to 
describe, except landscape scenery ana his own sufferings from 
vermin, bad coffee, and the lack of small change. The really 
valuable portions of his work are his elucidation of the obscurity 
of Albanian ethnology and history, and his sketch of the manners 
of the people. The Albanians are. he thinks, the representatives 
of the ancient Pelaagian population of the Greek and Italian 
peninsulas— a theory for which he himself assigns no conclusive 
evidence, but which may be deemed to he countenanced by the 
curious fact that the only vestige of the old Messapian language 
originally spoken ou the opposite coast of the Adriatic is an 
Albanian word. The name oy whioh the people call themselves, 
Skipetar (rock-people), in itself condenses the history of a race 
driven from the plains and maintaining its independence in the 
most inaccessible districts. There, however, the Albanians have 
not merely entrenched, but extended, themselves; for Herr 
Gopdevid shows by the evidence of local names that the 
northern districts of Albania must have been ocoupied by 
Servians in the mediaeval period. At present the people are 
divided into two chief tribes— the Gegi of the north and 
the Toski of the south — whose dialects differ as widely as High 
and Low German. It is quite in keeping with the general history 
aud character of the couutry that the mountaineers should tie 
geuerally Christians, while Mohammedanism prevails in the more 
level districts. The most important Christian tribes are the Mali- 
son and the Miredita, both virtually independent of the Forte. It 
is scarcely to be expected that independence of all foreign control 
can be long maintained, and, according to Herr Gopdevid, the 
country iB even now the theatre of an underhand struggle between 
Austria and Italy. Much perturbation, he says, was recently 
occasioned among the Austrian authorities by the discovery that 
tho Italian Franciscans, upon whom they had rolied as political 
emissaries, were secretly agitating on behalf of their own country. 
The influence of the Oatholih clorgy upon the Christian population 
is very great, and, os it is used rather to discourage than to pro- 
mote education and civilization, the condition of their people in 
these respects, equally with that of the Mohammedans, is very low. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that Herr Gopcevid who is 
probably a Servian, has no affection either for Austrians or 
Catholics, and bis dislike for both is continually breaking out. 
On the whole, it seems difficult to anticipate any satisfactory 
destiny for this interesting people, and it is much to be regretted 
that ecclesiastical differences should, to all appearance, estrange 
them completely from the Greek kingdom, to which they naturally 
belong, and to whose population they would contribute a very 
valuable element. 

The interest of a publication which wo may BAfely attribute to Herr 
J ulius Eckardt, 44 Nicholas I. to Aloxander III.” (2), is somewhat 
diminished by the greater part, if not the whole, of the contents 
haying already appeared in periodicals, and by its consisting of a 
series of detached papers, which, however attractive in themselves, 
afford no comprehensive view of the period of transition through 
which the Russian Empire has been passing. They cast, never- 
theless, numerous side-lights upon some interesting though minor 
phases of this great historical drama. Their especial value, per- 
haps, consists in tho number of private official reports of which the 
author has contrived to obtain copies, which bear every internal 
evidence of genuineness, and which, having been originally pub- 
lished in tho Rundschau , would have been already contested if 
there were any room for controversy. Among these are two 
elaborate memoirs on the foreign relations of Russia in the years 
1864 and 1869, remarkable for the frankness with which other 
Powers are spoken of, and involuntarily suggesting the conclusion 
that Russia’s interests are so adverse to those of all other European 
States that durable alliances are impossible for her. Another memo- 
randum relates to the Polish insurrection ; another secret document, 
and an exceedingly curious one, is a withering rebuke addressed by 
Marshal Paskewitsch to Prince Gortschakoff for his mismanagement 
of the Crimean campaign. Paskewitch takes the greatest blame 
to himself for having dissuaded the Emperor from dismissing 
Gortschakoff’, to whom he imputes disasters which were evi- 
dently felt as extremely severe at the time, whatever attempts 
may since have been made to extenuate them. “The Russian 
Emigration in London from 1852 to 1864 ” is an entertaining 
account of the relations of Alexander Ilorzen with Kossuth, 
Ledru-Rollin, Bakunin, and other leading exiles. These seem 
to have been, for the most part, anything but brotherly. A 
postscript to the work declares revolution in Russia to be 
inevitable, but intimates that there is yet time to prescribe and 
control its course. Parliamentary institutions are pronounced 
wholly unsuited to the country. 

Herr Geffcken’s political history of the Crimean war (3) is 
up of a series of separate studies, some of which have already ap- 
peared in periodicals. It is chiefly intended to present the subject 
in the new light thrown upon it by such important recent pub- 
lications as the diplomatic memoirs of Baron Jomini and the 
French history by M. Rousset; the Life of the Prince Consort is 

(a) Von Nicolaus /. zu Alexander HI, St, Petersburger Beitrtige zur 
nsuesten Mussischen Gtschichie. Leipzig : Duncker and Uumblot. 
London: Kolckmami, 

(3) Zur Gesrhichte det orientalischen Krieges , 1853-1856., Yon F. H. 
Geffekon. Berlin ; l’aotel. London : WillUjns 8 c Norgate. * 
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also laid freely under contribution. The authors criticism is *#• 
morkably judicious and impartial. He folly admits the abnegation 
of international duties by Austria and Prussia during the contest, 
and the -pernioious consequences of this apparently crafty policy 
for the former State ; he also recognizes the substantial advantages 
gained by England, notwithstanding her numerous deceptions and 
mortifications, while pointing out how these were again sacrificed 
by the weakness of English policy at Constantinople since Lord 
Stratford do Redcliffe’s time. Lord Beaconsfield is blamed for 
having lacked the courage to act upon his own sound judgment, 
and stop the late war at the commencement, os he afterwards 
acknowledged he could have done* History will ratify the 
censure, but chronology will not bear Herr Geffcken out in 
asserting that the Congress of Berlin was influenced by the 
„ Knssian mission to Candahar. For the future Herr Geffclron 
looks confidently to the alliauco of Austria and Prussia as a 
bulwark against further Slavonic aggression, and predicts that it 
will ere long be joinod by England. 

The history of the Margraves of Meissen (4) is, no doubt, of 
considerable local interest, but presents nothing attractive to 

S moral renders except the light incidentally thrown upon the 
ermAmzation of the Slavonic tribes, which, at the time of the 
Teutonic conquest, inhabited the district between the Seale and 
the Oder. Tue process appears to have been very gradual ; and, 
after the complete subjugation of the country, vorv peaceful, being 
effected chiefly by missionaries, and the general superiority of 
civilization over barbarism. One possibly unwelcome corollary 
seems to result from Horr Posse's data, that the eastern half of 
Germany must be deeply leavened with Slavonic blood. 

Herr Uorl Frey {5) treats of an important and curious chapter 
in German history — the alienations or the Imperial domain under 
Philip, King of the Homans, at the beginning of the thirteenth 
century. Philip appears to luivo been driven to this course by 
absolute necessity, and liia policy was justified by success so far ns 
he was personally concerned, but the diminution of the sovereign's 
private resources greatly contributed to bring about the long 
paralysis of the central authority in Germany. Another curious 
question, the relation of the kingdom of Arles to the German 
Empire, is the subject of an essay by Dr. R. Sternfold (6). 

Dove’s miniature biographies of the Forsters, father and son, 
and the brothers Humboldt (7), are reprints from that exceedingly 
valuable work, the AUgemcim Deutsche Biographic. The lives of 
the Forsters, although perfectly adequate as contributions to a 
biographical dictionary, hardly merit reprinting ; and Herr Dove 
is less at home with Wilhelm "von Humboldt than with his more 
celebrated, but perhaps not really more eminent, brother. His 
account of the latter is very good, duly appreciative, but impartial, 
and, like the other articles, free from the patriotic exaggeration 
which might have been expected and excused in a dictionary of 
national celebrities. 

The minor writings of Wilhelm Grimm (8) form an acceptable 
counterpart to tho similar collection of the miscellaneous remains 
of his more celebrated brother Jncob. So far as indicated by the 
first volume, they consist principally of studies in early German 
literature and folk-lore, including sonio reviews of works by Achim 
von Arnim and other members of the Romantic school. By far 
the most extensive is an essay on the origin of German poetry, 
first published in 1808. The volume is prefaced by a short auto- 
biography, written in 1831, and highly characteristic of the 
simplicity, candour, and unpretending desert of the writer. 

The Uodex Wirziburgensis, the inoBt important of the Irish 
MS 3 ., edited by IJerr Zimmer (9), contains a very copious gloss, 
partly Latin and partly Irish, upon the Epistles of St. Paul. It 
is rather an abridged commentary than a mere glossary, and is of 
'Considerable philological, though of no other, value. The date is 
probably the ninth century. Herr Zimmer has added a number of 
othor fragments from various MSS., including some very curious 
incantations, and haB accompanied the collection with an elaborate 
preface. 

Dr. SteinthaTs (10) standard work on the sciencejof language 
appears in a new edition, with improvements. The first part, which 
is all at present published, is devoted to the general theory of lan- 
guage, and strives to elucidate the problem of its origin by 
research into the psychological aspects of the phenomenon. It is 
very ingenious, but chiefly serves to establish how very Bhort a way 
such research will take us, and how essential in every investigation 
are the actual observation and experiment which are unfortunately 
impracticable in this* 


Pater Martyr’s letters (ii) are wttl known •* a valuable acmroi 
for contemporary history, aepaeially tba history of Scab mm 
I taly, at the and of the' fourteenth and the Mffiimiiig of the 
fifteenth century. In some instances, however, Martyr'# prognosti- 
cations display to much of the spirit of nrophettv m to justify a 
suspicion that they have been interpolated, or at least revised after 
the event. Dr. Heidenheimer, the author of an interesting end 
useful monogmphupon this body of conespendenoe,eeeihs to think; 
there can be little doubt on the subject. Enough of undoubted 
genuineness nevertheless remains to render the collection exceed- 
ingly valuable, and Dr. Heidenheimer satisfactorily proveeite general 
trustworthiness by its undesigned coincidences with other souroeB. 
He has further done much to recommend it to the reader by an 
analysis of Martyr’s, most important references to public affairs, and 
a list of the most remarkable persons to whom hie letters are 
addressed or who are mentioned in theip,as well as a biographical \ 
introduction and a sketch of Martyr’s performances as a diplo- f 
matist and writer on geography. One of the moat curious points 
in Martyr’s writings is tneir testimony to the penary of opsin, 
even at tho time of her greatest influence upon European affairs, 
and the general aversion of her people to commercial or industrial 
pursuits. 

The German Society for the Relief of Shipwrecked Persons 
has published (12), in aid of its funds, an album of facsimile 1 
autographs and drawings by eminent contemporaries, from the 
Emperor downwards, although Prince Bismarck doeB not seem to 
have contributed. Some of the autographs are of considerable 
length, and possess much interest for those able to decipher 
German handwriting. 

Tho centenary of Voss’s translation of the Odyssey (13) is ap- 
propriately celebrated by a republication of this noble work in its 
original form, the alterations which it Iias since undergone not 
being invariably regarded as improvements. Herr Bernays, the 
editor, has prefixed a long and interesting preface on the history 
of the work and of Homeric translation in Germany before the 
time of Voss. The Germans seem to have been very slow to 
discover the peculiar adaptation of their language for the re- 
production of the Homeric hexameter and the Homeric com- 
pound epithets. Bodmer, the Swiss translator of Milton, first 
showed that it was feasible ; but long after Bodmer no less a 
poet than Burger waB still trying heroic blank verse — a metro 
which German poets havn never learned to write. Stolberg 
responded with a practical demonstration of the superiority of 
the hexameter ; and, while Burger and Stolberg were contending 
for the crown, Voss Bteppod forward and carried it off. 

“Sword and Pen” (14J, by Count Adelmann, is a pretty stoiy, 
rather sentimental, but not deficient in power. The military 
scenes are particularly lifelike, and the trouble in which the 
hero involves himself by writing a pamphlet is characteristic of 
tho present state of affairs in Germany. The preface is eensiblo 
and patriotic. 

It took twenty-one years for the First Part of Faust (15) to make 
its way to the stage os a complete tragedy, although specimens 
and adaptations had been presented some years before, one in 
England. Klingemann, whose own version of the legend is so 
unmercifully ridiculed by Carlylo, was the manager on the first 
actual representation, and was presented by Goethe with an 
amethyst ring, whose genuineness is much questioned by the 
cognoscenti. The first partis now fully recognized as a stock piece. 
The Second Part is still struggling to establish itself, and will, 
Herr Oreizenach thinks, scarcely obtain more than a succes 
(Centime. 

Goethe’s pretty little operatic trifle, Jeri und Biitely (16), is 
printed for the first time in its original form, from a MS. in the 
ducal library at Gotha. 

The <* Hungarian Review ” (17), published under the patronage 
of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences, is a continuation and ex- 
tension of the “ Literary Reports from Hungary,” Addressed more 
directly to the general European public. The first number con- 
tains several articles of considerable importance, among which n 
reassuring view of the mutual relations of the Germans and the 
Magyars is the most important, and the sketch of Galeotti 
Marzio, an Italian scholar and adventurer, who found his way to 
Hungary in tha latter part of the fifteenth centuiy, the most 
entertaining. 

This month’s number of the Rundschau (18) is very good. The 
contribution of most importance is perhaps a secret, memorandum, 
addressed to the Russian Government, on the progress of Nihilism 
in 1873, which, early as the date is, refutes the notion that 


(4) Die Markgrafcn mm Meissen und das Hans Wetten bis zu Konrad 
(km Grossen. yen Otto Posse. Leipzig : Giesecko & Devrient London : 
Williams & Norgate. 

(5) Die Sfhicksale dee kSniglichen Gates in Deutschland unter den letsten 
SUaufern seit KBnig Philipp. Von Carl Prey. Berlin : Hertz. London : 
Williams & Norgate. 

(6) Das VerhUltniss dee Arelats zu Kaiser und Reich com Tods Fried- 
richs 1 . bis zum Interregnum. Von K. Sternfeld. Berlin : Hertz. London : 
Williams & Norgate. 

(7) Die Forsters find die Humboldts . Von Alfred Dove. Leipzig : 
Duuoker & Uumblot London: Nutt. 

(8) Kleiners Uchriften. Von Wilhelm Grimm. Herausgegeben von G. 
Hinnchs. Bd. z. Berlin : DUmmler. London ; Williams & Norgate. 

(9) Glottae Hibemicae e codicibus Wirziburgensl Carolisruhentibus aliis 
edidit H. Zimmer . Berolini : apud Weidmannos. Londini : Williams & 
Norgate. 

(id) Ahries der Sptachwissmschnft. Von Dr. H. Steinth&L Th. z. 
Berlin: DUmmler. London: Nutt. 


(xi) Petrus Martyr Anglerius und sein Opus KpiMolarum. Von Dr. 

H. Heidenheimer. Berlin : Seehagen. London : Nutt. 

(xa) A vs Sturm und Noth. Selbetechriften- Album des Deutschen Reiches. 
Berlin : Schorer. London : Nutt. 

(13) Homers Odyssee. Von Johann Heinrich Voss. Abdruck del - 
ersteu Ausgabe vom Jahre 1781, mlt eiuor Einleituug von Michael Bernoys. 
{Stuttgart: Siegle. London; Nutt. 

(14) Sckwert und Feder . Homan von Alfred Graf Adelmann. Jena : 
Costcnoble. London: Nutt. 

(15) Die Biihnengsschiehte des Goethe' schen Faust. Von W. Crelzenach. 
Frankfurt : RUtten & Loaning. London : Nutt. 

(16) J$ri und B&tdy. In der ursprunglichen Gestalt sum ersten Mai 

herausgegeben. Leipzig : Veit & Co. London : Nutt 1 

( 17 ) Ungcnische Romes. Herausgegeben von Paul Hunfhlvy. Leipzig: 
Brockliaus. London: Nutt 

(x8) Deutsche Rundschau. Herausgegeben von Julius Bodenberx 
Berlin : Pastel. London : Trttbner & Co. 
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NUttH*a ia$he Croatian of a mm knot of desperadoes. It 
ffc’-^atiiar appears the result of general dissatisfaction, accumulating 
dsagwoaa elements for which no safety-valve has been provided. 
Another very interesting paper is Count Sober Thosz’s reminis- 
cences of the Hungarian insurrection of 1848 . The Count 
nerved under Qtirgey, for whom he has an enthusiastic 
ndmi»aon # and whose surrender to the Russians certainly 
eeems loss extraordinary when we hear of the contemptuous feel- 
ing of the latter towards their Austrian allies. Gorgey, it ap- 
pears, had actually offered the crown of Hungary to the Duke ae 
Xauchtenbesg, but the overture led to nothing. Count Tliosz is a 
plain, strsighubrward soldier, and ignores the political jealousy 
and envy which are usually supposed to have influenced his 
general's conduct. Dr. Brandos writes a very fair analysis of 
Gustave Flaubert 5 the Prussian officer’s journal of the events of 
1848 is eomUnued, and an article on Tunis contributes something 
to (he comprehension of the situation. The writer considers that 
th$ financial embarrassments of the Bey necessitated European in- 
tervention in some form. The State, it appears, was on the verge 
of bankruptcy some years ago. Khaireddin Pasha rescued it for a 
time; but since his disgrace tho old condition of affairs has 
returned. 
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LONDON MEDICAL RECORD. 
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Newton Stewart, N.13., and 17 Upper Grosvenor Street, 
London (Chairman), 

ROBT. VANS AGNFW, Esq., Barabarroch, Wigtonshire, N.B. 
WM. McCHLEllY, Esq., Balminnoch Lodge, Kirkcowan, N.B. 
JAMES DREW, Esq., Doon hill, Newton Stownrt, N.B. 


“ Speedy, Sure, and Gentle " 

Professor ROBERTS, M.D., F.R.C.P. 

Recommended by Profeaaon VON LIEBIG, VIRCHOW, 
AITKEN, MACNAMARA, SILVER, &c. Ac. dtc. * 

The name of the “ APOLLINARIS COMPANY, LIMITED," 
on the Label eecuree genuineneee. 

Of all Chemists and Mineral Water Dealers , at is, 6 d, as, per bottle . 


JAMES WILSON, Esq. (Fx-Provost of Govan), West India 
Merchant, Glasgow. »* 

ERNEST ZUCOANI, Esq., 41 Brick Lane, Spitalfields, London. 

Patent Superintendent, 

JAMES VERNON, Esq. (the Inventor), Newton Stewart, N.B. 

Bankers. 

LONDON AND COUNTY BANK, 21 Lombard Street, 
London. E.C. 

BRITISH LINEN COMPANY, Glasgow, and Newton Stewart. 

Solicitors, 

Mr. CLEMENTS, 17 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C. 

Messrs. J. M. TAYLOR & FOULIS, 180 St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. 

Secretary and Manager . 

(To be Nominated by the Directors.) 

Temporary Offices: 03 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 

ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 

The Company is formed for the purpose of purchasing from Mr. James 
VkuwoS the Patents which he lias obtained in Great Britain and Ireland, 
France, Germany, Austria, Italy, Belgium, Hungary, and the United 
States, for attaching a projecting edge of Imliarubbcr to the base of Glass, 
China, Earthenware, Bronze, and similar articles. 

The effect of this simple addition is of the most surprising and important 
kind. Noise in use is almost ontiroly prevented, and the risk of breakage 
is very largely diminished, partly by the prevention of jar on tho article 
being act down, and partly by very much diminishing the tendency to slip. 
The latter advantage is invaluable for the use of brittle articles on board 
ship, for, if fitted according to Mr. Vernon’s patent, they will retain their 
position on a table Inclined at on angle which would throw ordinary glass 
or earthenware on tho floor. 

In hospitals and sick rooms the invention is peculiarly valuable in 
diminishing noise of a very irritating kind, and even in ordinary domestic 
life the pleasantness of having the ordinary clatter silenced is considerable. 

The cost of applying tho invention is small. It has been tried by several 
of the leading earthenware manufacturers with entire success, and the 
samples produced have received approval in tho most distinguished classes 
of society. 

The Company has entered Into an agreement with Mr. Vernon, and his 
two brothers, Samuel Vernon and Andrew Vernon, dated June 18, 
1881, by which he agrees to soil his Patents to the Company for £10,000 
in cash and £6,000 in fully paid up Shares ; and ho and his brothers bind 
themselves to give, without salary, for two years, such time and attention 
as the Directors may require for developing the Patents. 

The only Contract entered into, except that with Mr. Vernon, mentioned 
above, is the following : — May 23, 1881, Messrs. Eoan & Fletcher of tho 
one part, and Mr. Vernon of the other part, agreement to take Show Boom 
at 93 Regent Street. 

Applications should be lodged At the London and County Bank, London, 
or the British Linen Compnny, Queen Street, Glasgow, or Now ton Stewart, 
with a deposit of £1 per Share applied for. 

Copies of the Memorandum and Articles of Association, and of the Above 
mentioned Agreements, oan be inspected by any intending Subscriber at 
the Offices of tho Company, 93 Regent Street, London, W. ; Messrs. 
J. M. Taylor & F6ulib, 180 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow; or A. B. 
Matthews, Esq., Newton Stewart $ at all which places Prospectuses and 
Forms of Application may be obtained. 

Offices of the Company : 93 Regent Street, London, W. 

" June IP, 1881. 
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UMigti thla quality will wear twenty yean. 
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-Inch Ivory Handle* 

ditto ditto 

ditto ditto to balanco . 
ditto ditto ditto .. 
ditto ditto ditto 
ditto flue ditto ditto 
ditto ditto ditto 
ditto ditto, African ... 

Sam pie* at above rate* poit free. 

CARRIAGE PAID TO ANY RAILWAY STATION. ^ 

COLZA OIL, highest quality *i. 9d. per gallon. 

KEUOSINE. do 1*. 30. 

Y\7ILL1AM S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger, 

* F 39 Oxford Street, W., Ac.— CATALOGUES, containing ft&O Illustrations, post free. 


{{EWETSO N & MILNER. 

THE EXCHANGE. 

FURNITURE AND CARPETS OF SPECIAL DESIGNS AND FIRST 
QUALITY AT MODERATE MIICES. 

Estimates and Catalogues free of charge. 

211 , 212, 218 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
(Exactly facing Goodgc Street). 


DECORATION. 


TV/TORANT & CO., having for many years carefully studied the 

LYX best periods of Decorative Art, and having had groat experience in carrying 
out Important orders, will advise upon the DECORATION and FURNISHING 
of TOWN and COUNTRY HOUSES, prepare Designs, ami exocuta the neoeeaary , 
works at moderate ooet. MORANT & CO. personally superintend all work**"^ 
entrusted to them. * 

91 New Bond Street, W. 



ORIGINAL DESIGNS, 

HINDLEY'S 

vast ooLotrsa, 

From M. per yard. 

CHINTZES. 

Patterns sent and Estimates given. 

0. HINDLOY & BOMB/ 


184 OXFORD STREET, W. 
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THE LAND BILL. 

I T wis easily seen by those conversant with politics that 
the division on Mr. Heneage’s amendment was a 
moment of great importance in tho history of the Land 
BilL’ The course of measures which, without enlisting 
the sympathies of Parliament or the nation in a pre- 
eminent degree, are eagerly forced along by a powerful 
Government against determined opposition is almost 
always uniform. In the earlier stages the mere weight 
and volume of the ordinary majority carry them on. But 
the multiplied divisions of Committee break and spend this 
foroe. Individual members begin to allow themselves 
liberty on points which do not seem vital, and sometimes 
and by extending that libertj^rery considerably. The strange 
attempt of the Birmingham Caucus to dictate to the Liberal 
party is not likely to check this disposition. In such 
oases a Government must be very strong or very laoky if 
it escapes oompromiBe or disaster, and it can hardly escape 
the latter exeopt by accepting the former. The name of 
Mr. Menbxgb may not be destined to tho same immortality 
as that of Lord Dunkellin ; but hiB amendment, unsuc- 
cessful as it was, was accepted by tho Government as a 
warning to shorten sail. Their majority was saved only 
by the dangerous and doubtful assistance of tho Irish irre- 
conoilables ; and, if the immediate followers of Mr. 
PARNffcL had abstained from voting, tho victory would 
luare been with the Opposition. No one who was ac- 
quainted with Mr. Gladstone's idiosyncrasy could doubt, 
when the Pbihe Minister spoke of tho rock which had 
jl so nearly wrecked him as “ a point of the smallest import- 
| “ anoe in the opinion of Her Majesty's Government," that 
Her Majesty’s Government would very shortly express 
•their practical opinion in a different way. The point 
might be of very small importance, and indeed the number 
of English managed estates in Ireland is not assorted to 
be very large by anybody. Bat the sense of tho Houso 
on the point was of very great importauco, and the Cabinet 
appreciated it with an alacrity which is almost their iirst i 
symptom of recovery from tho somewhat dangerous con- 
dition of confidence and complacency in which they havo 
rested since their accession to power. 

The concessions which Mr. Gladstone announced on tho 
day after the division were hardly of more importance 
than the general ohange of attitude towards amendments 
whioh he discovered, not merely then, bat daring tho dis- 
cussions in the earlier part of the present week. It has 
frequently been pointed out that opposition to the Bill 
arms not merely from the sense of the injnBtioe of parts of 
it to Irish landlords, nor merely from tho conviction of the 
harm whioh it may do to tho general prosperity of Ireland. 
The cause of quarrel lies, almost as much as in either of 
these things, in the attitudo which the Government havo 
taken up in their obstinate refusal to explain where ex- 
planation was requested and in the overbearing fashion 
hi whioh they have used their majority to rebut, without a 
hearing and without an argument, proposals obviously 
containing mueh that was reasonable and just. Their 
1 weapon nearly broke in their bands on Thursday week, 
And since that day they have been much more earefnl in the 
use of it. The two great concessions made at the end of last 
week relate to matters which formed a principal part of 
Mr. Gibson's powerful criticism of the measure at the 
very beginning of the discussion. The argument that the 
landlord, as well as the tenant, ought to have direct 
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access to the Conrt, and that it was in tho highest degree 
impolitic, as well as unfair, to throw on the owner the 
odium and the risk of raising his rents on his own respon- 
sibility and at heavy penalties, had been again and again 
advanced, only to be pooh-poohed and ignored. The argu- 
ment that the directiQnflHto the Conrt in Clanse 7 make it 
almost certain that a slice of tho landlord’s property wonld 
be awarded to tho tenant had boon oven more frequently 
urged, and had met With even less rsemectful treatment. 
This is the more sprpftsing as it is liqir known from Mr. 
Gladstone’s own account that the Cabinet had not origi- 
nally intended to insert the obnoxious words, and that the 
construction placed on those words was not that whioh 
they intended. In suoli a case it might have been thought 
that the earliest opportunity would have been taken to 
remove an obvious and useless stumbling-block. But it 
would appear that Mr. Heneage's amendment was a more 
convincing and illuminating force than all the objections 
of the Opposition critics. A third important concession 
was tho omission of the penal directions in Clanse 3 ; ancT 
this, too, might with advantage have come earlier, though 
it is perhaps unwise, as well as ungracious, to criticize too , 
minutely in such matters. Of greater importance in- 
directly, though not of such direot moment, was the c^stinct 
admission of the Prime Minister that a tenant’s improve- 
ments, even if made by himself, cannot be considered as 
exclusively and entirely his own property. It is no wonder 
that this provoked not a little grumbling from the Irish 
members, inasmuch as it is a distinct return to the saner 
view of tho relations between holder and owner, com- 
pared with that which the Bill generally displays. So, too; 
in regard to the vexed and dillicult question of the dis- 
tinction between present and future tenancies, the indica- 
tion of a preference for the retention of the latter as a pos- 
sible road to the re-establishment of freo contract in 
Ireland is a mercy small indeed, but still to be acoepied 
not without thankfulness. It is true that the in- 
timation lays the Government open to ft damaging 
attack on the general policy of their Bill. It is true also 
that there is weight in the objection made by Mr. Clabkk 
uud others to the establishment of an invidious and. 
damaging distinction between two classes of tenants in a 
country where distinctions of any kind are so eagerly 
resented as in Ireland. But the prospect of a return to 
the principles of reason as opposed to thoso of the 
“ present tenant " clauses of tho Land Bill is perhaps too 
tempting to be readily abandoned, though some persons 
may think that this return is more likely to bo effected lijjp, 
the failure of the measure than by its success. Tho on.’ 
certain and vacillating utterances of Mr. Gladstone as to 
the question of arrears were almost the only unsatisfactory 
points in a series of discussions which, if its results are 
not subsequently roversod, will have dono much to modify 
the mischievous parts of the measure us it originally 
stood. 

If tho same attitude of compromise is maintained during 
the discussion of the rest of tho earlier and more con- 
tentious purts of the Bill, it is obvious that its passage * 

will be very materially facilitated. Tenaut-right is, it is 
true, still undetined. The composition of tho Court, upon 
whioh so much depends, is still unknown, and tho ob- 
stinacy of the Government on Clause 1 has given sanction t 
to several minor and incidental provisions tending to the* 
injury of landlords and not too consistent with tho subse- 
quent modifications whioh have been, or are to be, intro- ^ 
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clnodd. Btft what a short tilne ago* seemed Impossible 
has now come within the range of possibility. A great 
and not obviously deserved dead lift wityr be given to the 
present ‘generation of tenants in Ireland, at the expense, 
indeed, of the landlords, inasmuch as every such dead lift 
must be at the expense of somebody, but not so unjustly 
at their espouse as would once have been the case. Arti- 
iicial arrangements will prevent the eagerness pf the oeou- 
pier from putting large same into the pocket of the owner. 
The same arrangements will secure that these sums shall 
still be paid, but to the present tenant, not to his landlord, 
and (if the Court acts fairly) the actual rents of Ireland 
will on the whole be very largoly raised. A considerable 
exodus of present tenants with the bonus secured to thorn 
by the Bill has even been prophesied with Bomo 
plausibility. The relations of confidence between land- 
lord and tenant must cease altogether, and a purely busi- 
ness relation precluded by the law from passing into that 
of tyrant ana slave, but also precluded by the law from 
passjpg into that of patron and client, must take its place. 
A few cases of great hardship and injustice to proprietors 
must almost oertainly occur ; absenteeism is likely, in the 
nature of things, to become common, and a consider- 
able peasant proprietary heavily burdened with debt may 
arise. This is, on the face of it, tho probable result of 
the Bill in its present shape, and whether it is a result 
economically desirable or politically satisfactory must be 
left to individual opinion to decide. The effect of the 
measure on Irish agitation is Iobb dubious, but the discus- 
sion of it is hardly in place at this particular moment. 
Behind every Irish demand there bus hitherto sprang up 
at its satisfaction a new demand, less reasonable than the 
preceding. There is no reason to doubt, but on tho con- 
trary every reason to beliove, that the successor to the 
“ Three Fs ” is perfectly ready to take its placo. 


THE TRANSVAAL. 

I T is not to be regretted that the Commissioners in tho 
Transvaal are out of reach of directing telegraphic 
despatches from Downing Street, as during the much 
more important negotiations at Washington, the Cabinet 
would probably solve every difficulty which was reported 
by the easy method of communicating immediate submis- 
sion. The English representatives will probably bo Iosb 
flexible, especially as ono of thorn has at his disposal the 
means of enforcing an equitable settlement in tho contin- 
gency of an absolute rupture. There is no roason to fear 
that Sir Evelyn Wood will recur to force excopt under the 
pressure of necessity. Since his protest against surrender 
was overruled, a new contost wonld not atone for the timid 
policy of the English Government. As the negotiations have 
not hitherto been discontinued, it may be presumed that 
tho English Commissioners are satisfied with tho creden- 
tials of their Boer colleagues. The doubts which have been 
expressed as to the intention of their constituents to be bound 
by agreements concluded by tho leaders will only be solved 
by experience. Unless the successes which were unfortunately 
obtained by the insurgents in the late petty war have in- 
spired them with undue confidence, it is difficult to believe 
that a body of prosperous farmers would willingly incur 
the risk of an unequal struggle. The Boers appear to have 
drifted into rebellion through the negligonce an<J incon- 
sistency of the English Government; for the present 
leaders bad, with one or two exceptions, both submitted to 
thp annexation and taken ofiico under the English Govern- 
ment, They will probably bo satisfied with the restoration 
of tho form of government which they have persuaded 
thomselvos to admire since it ceased to exist, and to regret 
because they had lost it. 

It may be hoped that a report of negotiations supposed 
to be instituted by the Boers with the Portuguese of 
Delagoa Bay is unfounded, though it is not improbable 
that some of the adventurers in the country havo been 
guilty of officious intrigues. One of the few direct instruc- 
tions which wore addressed by Lord Kimberley to the Com- 
missioners prohibited them from conceding to tho Transvaal 
Government the control of foreign affairs. The loaders had 
themselves more than once offered to submit themselves to 
a restriction which iB obviously reasonable. Tho Portuguese 
in the mother-country are at present in a state of groundless 
irritation with England on account of the treaty for the 
establishment of a naval station at Lorenzo Marques, in 
' the neighbourhood of Delagoa Bay. It is not impossible 
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that mischief-makers may have taken advantage of the 
trivial outburst of temper to attempt some interference 
with English interests. It wap mainly for the benefit of 
the Transvaal that the English Government sought to 
aoquire a port on the South-Eastern coast ; but the Beers 
can hardly oontemplate the conversion of their little 
pastoral community into a maritime State. The intro- 
duction of European politics and diplomacy. inffe South 
Africa would be an intolerable nuisance. The genuine 
landowners of Dutch or Huguenot descent are profoundly 
ignorant of international affairs ; but foreign agents might 
not improbably cultivate their jealousy, and keep alive hos- 
tility to the English Government. The representatives of - 
Boers will probably not insist on any pretension to the 
right of making alliances and treaties. On the other 
hand, Lord Kimberley cannot have intended to raise the 
native tribes to the conventional equality whioh belongs 
to civilized foreigners. It will be more invidious to retain 
a protectorate over the coloured race than to claim the 
right of exclusive intercourse with European States. The 
absolute control of their own domestio affairs whioh has 
been promised to the Boers is praotioally incompatible 
with an English protectorate of the natives within their 
borders. The Transvaal farmers have never affected to- 
sh are the philanthropic sentiments whioh are popular in 
England. An article in the constitution of the neigh*- 
bearing South African Republic expressly provides that 
the natives shall not be admitted to social or political 
equality. 

The best security for the good treatment of the eolonred 
subjects of the revived Republic is to be found in their 
formidable numbers. They outnumber the white inhabi- 
tants, including the loyal English settlers, in the propor- 
tion of twenty to one. The same considerations will 
prevent the Boer negotiators from agreeing to Lord 
Kimberley’s suggestion that tho relations with the natives- 
should be superintended by the English Resident under 
the directions of tho High Commissioner. It is still 
doubtful whether the Boers will assent to the appointment 
of a Rosidont if ho is to be invested with any but ceremo- 
nial functions. They will certainly refuse to confer upon 
him powers which would bring him into constant and,, 
perhaps, successful collision with the local -Government. 
The intended provisions against war with independent 
tribos will present complicated difficulties to tho nego- 
tiators. If the rare communications of newspaper Cor- 
respondents may be trusted, the Transvaal leaders and the- 
people in general vehemently oppose the scheme of detach- 
ing b trips of territory thickly inhabited by natives from 
the restored Ropublio. It is not to be expected that 
their objections, however unreasonable, will he over- 
come. It is, indeed, absurd that a community of 
forty thousand men, women, and children should think 
itself aggrieved by the surrender of districts occupied 
by hostile and warlike aliens, when it wonld still leave tho 
Boers in possession of a country larger than the United 
Kingdom; but in modem times geographical generaliza- 
tions have almost as much influenoe as still more new- 
fangled ethnological speculations. M. Jules Favre’& 
patriotism was at least intelligible when ho refused to cede 
a foot of French soil or a stone from a French fortress. 
The claim of a handful of settlers to a large patch of the* 
map of the world is less respectable, but it may perhaps 
be more obstinate. Only a few years ago the colonists of 
New South Wales and victoria threatened rebellion be- 
cause convicts were, with the assent of the local Govern- 
ment, transported from England to the provinoe of West 
Australia, a thousand miles off. „ 

It is possible that in some of the disoussions both 
parties may unintentionally contend for arrangements 
which would be respectively injurious to themselves. It 
is not for the interest of the English Government to enlarge 
beyond necessary limits the nominal powers of a Resident 
who will havo no means of enforcing his decisions- 
Although Pretoria is less barbarons than Oabul, the English 
representative might in imaginable contingencies be treated 
as a hostage. He would at the best be exposed to the con- 
stant mortification of finding his counsels and his remon- 
strances neglected. The responsibilities which jafey be 
incurred by stipulations on behalf of native tribes within - 
and without the Transvaal will almost oertainly involve 
serious liabilities to the Boers, or to the coloured root, or 
to both. Lord Kimberley may be right in holding that . 
the Boers ought to recognize the mdep«ml#ioeof the 
Swazis, and to assent to the positions assigned toths 
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Sahuaftar ^he recent war;' feat the Boers formerly 
•eiaaxned some kind of sovereignty over tho Swazis, 
and Any will probably reassert their pretensions. Of the 
Jhelbgs of the natives within and without the Transvaal 
there appeal - to be no doubt Many of the ohiefs daring the 
abort war offered their services to the English anthorities ; 
and they were probably disappointed by the order that 
they should remain at peace unless they were first attacked. 
Nothing would be easier than to promote a general rising 
against the Boers; but a civilized Government cannot 
connect itself With barbarous allies. On the whole, it will 
be expedient to interfere as little as possible in the quarrels 
whioh are almost certain to arise. The English Govern- 
cnent onght to keep aloof from disputes with the natives ; 
bnt it is bound to nse all possible efforts for the protection 
of English residents and loyal Boers. As the Datch 
appear never to have competed with the English settlers 
an commerce or in other nrban occupations, there seems 
to be no reason why they Bhould now ask to drive tho 
English, who form about a seventh of the population, from 
the towns whioh they inhabit. 


MR. BRIGHT 3 PROGRAMME. 

I N the debate on Sir W ilfbtd Lawson's temporary sub- 
stitute for the Permissive Bill, Mr. Bright, after 
explaining that the Government attached no special 
meaning to the phrase of local option, skotchod out, us a 
member of the Opposition justly remarked, throe or four 
future Queen's Speeches. Most of tho measures to which 
he plodged himself and his colleagues scorn to bo, in their 
opinion, more urgent than tho suppression of retail 
dealing in fermented liquors. They all partake of the 
nature of organic changes, and they are almost all of 
donbtful expediency. Mr. Bright took occasion to restore 
to Colonel Peyronht Thompson the credit of the not very 
recondite illustrati a of the dozen omnibuses which cannot 
be driven side bj side through Tomplo Bur. It is not to 
be taken for grautod without inquiry that it would bo 
desirable largely to increase tho number of legislative 
vehicles. There is, indeed, always useful and unambitious 
work for Parliament to do, as, for instance, at the present 
day a change is by general consent required in the law of 
bankruptcy ; but it waB not with matters so uninteresting 
that Mr. Bright proposed to concern himself. Tlio con- 
stitution of the House of Commons had to be altered, the 
tenure of landed property was to bo remodelled, and 
London was to bo provided with a municipal government. 
It would seem that Mr. Bright is not for tho moment pre- 
pared to engage in the abolition of tho English and Scotch 
Establishments, though he concurs with liis colleaguo Mr. 
Chamberlain in his opinion of their demerits. Some time 
since Mr. Chamberlain told his Club or Federation that it 
mattered little whether efforts were first directed to the 
demolition of the Church or to tho readjustment of landed 
property. The institutions of the country are to bo de- 
stroyed in detail ; and the choice of a point of attack is 
of secondary importance. The leaders of tho subversive 
parly may console themBelves for the delay whioh is caused 
by the disonssion of the Irish Land Bill. When the 
measure is passed, they will find that tho precedents and 
the habits of mind which it will have introduced are likely 
to operate far beyond the limits of Irelaud. 

Qne of the most dangerous measures in Mr. Bright's 
list will probably, whenever it is introduced, bo carried 
with faint opposition. As Mr. Brioht said, tho Liberal 
party iB, with few exceptions, unanimous in its purpose of 
•establishing a uniform suffrage, and of giving further 
•effect to the change by a large redistribution of seats. 
Many Conservatives have from time to time professed to 
•assent to a sohome which will reduco their party and 
their natural allies, tho moderate Liberals, to political im- 
potence. It was understood that Lord Beaconsfieuj was 
inolined once more to lower the franchise after tho tem- 
porary and partial success of his former experiment. Few 
of his surviving adherents share his strange delusion that 
there is a Conservative stratum underlying the lower 
middle class with whioh he had never heartily sympa- 
thised but some of thorn have a taste for political sym- 
metry ; and county members are reasonably unwilling to 
alienate their future constituents. There is little doubt 
that the measure will be passed by thepresent Parliament, 
tlpragh it may probably for obvious reasons be adjourned 
. to the knit Session before the neat general election. Con- 
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strvativds and moderate Liberals, ifcolading*ihe majority 
of landowners, will submit to nsoeaaity without deceiving 
themselves as %the consequences of the measure. It may 
be allowed to Contemplate with prospective amusement 
the disappointment of the tenant formers who hove been 
successfully converted by the present Ministry. They have 
superseded their landlords iu the political Control of the 
counties ; and they are disposed to use their newly ac- 
quired powers for their own exclusive benefit. Household 
suffrage will at once transfer their political influence to the 
labourers, as it has already given tho artisans supremacy 
in tho boroughs. A less important class, consisting of a 
small aud well-meaniug section of Liberals, will also regret 
the exclusive preponderance whioh will be givon to 
numbers. The advocates of extended suffrage and of re- 
distribution have the same object with the French partisans 
of the Scrutin da lute , which is to disfranchise and silence 
minorities. When there are no small constituencies, and 
no constituencies of special and exceptional character, the 
recipients of weekly wages who think and act in masses 
will be politically supreme. It is uncertain whether they 
will pass a Permissive Bill ; but they will certainly not be 
restrained by any respect for the rights or opinions of their 
neighbours. 

The establishment of a metropolitan municipality would 
bo a comparatively insignificant innovation, nor is tho 
scheme demonstrably inexpedient ; but Mr. Bright's argu- 
ments in its favour aro noither conclusive nor practical. 
London, us ho truly said, has a population which bears to 
that of Ireland the proportion of four to five ; yet the vast 
multitude of four million residents has no corporate go- 
vernment of its own. He might have added that, although tho 
Lord Mayor is almost as gorgeous a dignitary as the Lord- 
Lieu tenant, London is not restrained from insurrection by an 
army of 30,000 men, and by a polico with military organ- 
ization. 'I'he metropolitan members are not sent to the 
House of Commons to talk sedition or to obstruct Parlia- 
mentary business. Householders, who seldom own tbo 
freehold of their dwellings, pay their rents at the appointed 
term. There is, in truth, no great city in the world which 
is better or more smoothly governed. Tho polico, includ- 
ing the small City force, is in the highest degree efficient; 
and in times of disturbance it would bo much more con- 
veniently administered as at present by the Government 
than by a municipal body which might possibly be dis- 
affected. It must bo remembered that since tho establish- 
ment of Mr. Cham UEULA in’s political system of monopoly 
and exclusion, the whole powers of municipal government 
may be placed in the hands of one political faction. In 
Birmingham Conservatives are subject to disabilities as 
sweeping and unjust as those from which Roman 
Catholics woro relieved half a century ago. A London 
Corporation constituted on the Birmingham typo would 
bo at the same time an instrument of irritating tyranny 
and a dangerous rival to the national Government. 
Tho municipality of Paris, representing only extromo 
opinions, is always attempting to encroach on the func- 
tions of the Legislature and tho Cabinet. A London 
Corporation would probably not imitato tho Commune ; 
but it might become troublesome and formidable. It 
will not be a universal evil if the block at the Parliamen- 
tary Temple Bar impedes for the prosent the passage of 
tho municipal omnibus. The best result whioh could 
follow from its advent would probably be that the streets 
would be as woll lighted and pavod and perfectly as safe 
as at present. Sooner or later tho experiment will bo 
tried; and possibly it may do no harm; but the argu- 
ments which Mr. Firth and others urge against the main- 
tenance of the City Corporation are conventional and 
unsound. It is to be regretted that Sir W. Harcoubt 
pledged tho Government to a civic revolution. 

The abolition or modification of settlements and entails 
of landed property will be undertaken by the present 
Government in the probable contingency of its retaining 
office for three or four years. The change, which is in- 
evitable aud perhaps expedient, will be effected against the 
wish of most of those whom it will in the first instance con- 
cern. There may indeed be some life tenants who, like Lord 
Carrington, think themselves aggrieved by the limitation 
of their estates to a life tenancy with remainder to direct 
or collateral heirs ; but the advocates of strict primogeni- 
ture, applicable only to their own cases, seldom have the 
candour to proclaim their dissatisfaction. It is for tho 
benefit of aspirants to the possession of landed property, 
and not of the actual owners, that it may** be advantage- 
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otirif relieved from some or all of the impediments t S tk 
easy and f requenb transmission of ownership. The collateral 
agitation of farmers who, wither wi^hopt reason, persuade 
themselves that owners in fee-Bynple may perhaps bo mere 
liberal than their present landlords will contribute to the 
same result. When Mr. Bright's measures have succes- 
sively becotae law, and when Parliament is at last at leisure 
^investigate the meaning of local option, England may 
perhaps still be great and prosperous ; but it will not be 
the country which is familiar to the present generation. 
All the proposed changes are in the democratic direction ; 
and they are indeed promoted or desired mainly because 
they ^end to augment the power of numerical majorities. 
Some prejudiced minds are not anxious to see in England 
a repiol action of American institutions without an Ameri- 
can abundance of land and of material resources. The 
best part of Mr. Buiout's programme is the definito post- 
ponement of the Pormissive Bill. It is much to be wished 
that the measures which aro to bo preferred to local option 
might encounter similar impediments. 


TUNIS. 

M ST.-HILAIBE has written another Circular in 
• which he once more goes over the ground he has 
traversed so often in recounting what has happened in 
Tunis. There is not, and there could not be, much that 
is new in it. M. St.-Hilaikb still believes in tho 
Kroumirs, and still speaks of the wonderful benefits the 
French are going to confor on Tunis. Ho is as far as ever 
from wishing for annexation. Nothing, as be says, could 
be moro imprudent than for France to add two millions 
more of disuffected Mussulmans to the throe millions she 
already possesses in Algeria. The task of France in 
Tunis is different from that which bLo has undertaken in 
Algeria. Sho is not going to rule Arabs, but to work 
Tunis to the profit of Tunis, of herself, and of foreign 
Powero. And she will bo likely to do this easily, and sho 
believes sbe has made an excellent start. She is pursuing 
everywhere a pacific policy, and nowhere has she shown 
this more conclusively than in Tunis itself. Franco, M. 
St.-Hilairb says, never quarrelled with the Bf.v. It never 
thought of declaring war against him, and ko was not 
alow to comprehend tho friendly intentions of his visitors. J 
He signed a treaty whence nothing but blessings can ! 
spring to his country, if only it will receive them as they 
come. A pacific patient benefactress is the character in 
which Franco lias really come forward, if only the world 
will but recognize what has really taken place. If 
M. St.-Hilairb likes to write in this way, no one can 
stop him ; and it must be assumed that there are per- j 
sons to whom his Circular is addressed, and who aro 
expected to acoept it as an accurate exposition of his 
pdlicy. In very remote parts of France there may bo 
electors who know little and think little, who have a dim 
, sense that peace benefits them, and who will boliovo that 
it really is a pacific and benevolent proceeding to bombard 
the forts of a foreign prince, to collect troops round bis 
alace, to present to him a treaty by which he gives up 
is independence, and allow him a couplo of hours iu 
which to sign it. Elsowhero this new Circular can pro- 
voke nothing but amazement and regret. French diplo- 
macy has gone back into tho worst of its old bad ways. 
It has relapsed into tbe fulsomo style of the First 
Napoleon, whose profound contempt for mankind always 
impelled him to believe that no statements could bo too 
audacious for fools to swallow. Why cannot M. St.-Hilaikb 
describe in plain language exactly what has happened ? 
Whatever he says, the facts remain precisely the same. 
By the exercise of overwhelming force Franco has made 
the Bet acoept a protectorate to which he was extremely 
averse. France has had her own way ; no one has inter- 
fered with her. Sho has thought it in her interest to 
establish this protectorate, and no one has thought it 
necessary to say a word against this very high-handed, 
and even brutal, treatment of a little potentate. Sho lias 
no season to conooal what she has done, for it is impossible 
to oonoeal it, and her acts have passed without remon- 
strance. It is not that tbe French nave established them- 
selves as masters in Tunis that her neighbours resent. It 
is the mode in which they got what they wanted; and, 1 
above all, the absurd mystifications and misrepresentations 
in which M. St.-Hilaire thinks it advisable to wrap up 


the simplest facts that disgust and distress the hast Meeds 
of France. 

Out of such an act as the establishment of a protectorate- 
by emprise and force there are sere to grow difficulties on 
difficulties, each of whioh may be small, bet ell of which 
require much tact, forbearance, and good temper to over- 
come, and any of whioh may some day have grave conse- 
quences. The animosity provoked by recent occurrences 
between the French and the Italians has taken the form „ 
of most serious disturbances at Marseilles. There are said 
to be 50,000 Italians at Marseilles, and in so. large a 
number tliero are sure to be many turbulent spirits who 
are much too ready with their knives, and who, if excited, 
are very unpleasant neighbours. Whether the Italians 
began the rioting is doubtful, but very serious rioting* 
broke out, which tbe authorities were unable to suppress ; 
Frenchmen and Italians were wounded or killed ; and the 
French mob, when it had got the nppor hand, treated the 
defenceless Italians with insolent brutality. Both the 
French and the Italian authorities have exerted them- 
soIvob strenuously to restore peace, and the Italian Go- 
vernment has suppressed with creditable firmness mob 
meetings at Genoa and Naples intonded to stir up the 
spirit of the Italian nation against Franoe, Tho Italian 
Government has recognized that it cannot afford to quarrel 
with Franco, and that, if it is not going to quarrel openly, 
it would only make itself ridiculous by sulking and getting 
np small controversies in which it did not intend to persist. 
The French protectorate in Tunis exists 5 and, as the Italian 
Government cannot undo an accomplished fact, it must 
make tho best of a protectorate which it very xnnch 
dislikes. It wants, too, to bring out as soon as 
possible its great loan, which is to restore Italian finance 
to its proper footing, and for success in this cordial rela- 
tions botwoon Italy and France are indispensable. The 
Government, therefore, very properly says that it will not 
at such a moment allow the conduct of the national policy 
to bo taken out of its hauds by irresponsible agitators, 
and will, if necessary, use its troops to put down any 
movement which endangers the friendship of Italy and 
France. But no Government can prevent the momory of 
what has taken place in Tunis and the treatment of 
Italians at Marseilles rankling in the mind of the Italian 
people. Probably Frenchmen will think that Italian 
indignation will soon blow over, or that, if it does not, it 
cannot mooli hurt Franco. It is quite true that Italy single- 
handed cannot hope to encounter France on equal terms. 
But so many changes and chances may happen in Euro- 
pean affairs, there are so many elements of disturbance 
Btirring, there are bo many difficult questions unsettled, 
that it is impossible to say that the increasing feeling of 
hostility towards France which animates Italy may nob 
some day bear unexpected fruit. By its latest exhibition 
of a pacific policy Frauco liaB sot the ball of commotion 
rolling, and it is a ball that may roll a long way before it 
stops. 

There are also difficulties of a very different kind to 
which the French protectorate is giving rise. If Franco 
over wants a pretext for quarrelling with the Porte about 
Tripoli, it is sure now to have one always at hand. It is 
not only that the Tripoli Arabs may be accused of stirring 
up the Tunisian Arabs and the Tunisian Arabs of stirring 
np tbe Algerian Arabs, so that the French have got a new 
set of Kroumirs perpetually ready for them whenever it 
suits Franco to discover their existence; but France has 
already a dispute with Turkey about Tripoli, whioh is of a. 
very curious kind. By the treaty with the Bet, tbe French 
exclusively represent Tanis, and protect Tunisians in every 
part of the world. The French Government has accord- 
ingly notified to the Porto that Tunisians in Tripoli will 
be protected henceforth by French diplomatic representa- 
tives. But, in the eyes of the Porte, Tunisians are subject* 
of the Sultan, and, therefore, his subjects are to be repre- 
sented in his territory by a foreign Power. It is scarcely 
possible that in tbe ordinary course of things there should) 
not be Tunisians in Tripoli who will ask for French 
protection, and whenever the question is practically 
raised, France will have no choice but to insipt on. 
its right to represent those who claim its-protec- 
tion. To fail to do this would be to abandon 
the ground so vehemently taken by France, that the 
Tunisians are not, and never were, iu the time of historical 
memory, Ottomsfo subjects. If Franoe insists, the Forte 
must give way, but it will only give way under die 
pressure of extreme necessity, and because the French will 
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beiropy Tripoli if it does not giro way. The 
annexation — or, to use M. St.-Hjlairb’s euphemism — the 
eirilKOtionef Tripoli will some day be found to be the 
logical consequence of the pacific policy of France in 
Tunis. There is, also, a more immediate cause of difficulty 
—the irrepressible M. Roustan. He has made the Bet 
appoint him Tunisian Minister of Foreign Affairs, and 
he has notified to his diplomatio colleagues that they are 
• to do all business through him. There appears to have 
been some confusion as to the position occupied by M. 
Botjbtan, and it was supposed to alter technically the 
status of the diplomatio representatives of other Powers. 
But in name, at least, this is not so. The English Consul- 
General retains all his immunities. He oan ask to see 
the Bet as much as he ever could, and is as sure to see 
f him, and as sure to be told that the Bet will think 
over what has been said and will consult his 
Ministers before he gives an answer. What is altered 
is not the relation of the diplomatic representatives of other 
Powers to the Bet, but their relations to each other. They 
are no longer on an equality. There are now two M. 
Roustans— ohe who is their colleaguo, and one who is to 
give them the answer of the Power to whom they are 
accredited — and they will never know which M. Roustan 
they are addressing. Diplomatic representation wonld bo 
impossible if such a donble character was recognized in the 
person of one of the body, and the precedent is so danger- 
ous that the English Government had no choice but to 
point out, as Lord Granville says it is doing, to the 
French Government the inconveniences of the course 
taken by M. Roustan. It is not, however, the prepon- 
derating influence of M. Roustan that we can object to. 
If he remained Foreign Secretary and had a friend who 
was another self as Consul- General, his influence wonld 
be undiminished, but thore would be no good ground for 
objecting to the arrangement when once we have accepted 
the French protectorate. It is only the precedent of 
inequality among diplomatic representatives that is a cause 
of serious remonstrance. 


FREE-TRADE. 

I T is to bo regretted that for the first timo in noarly 
forty years the principles of Free-trade should become 
subjects of controversy in England. The vindication of 
reciprocity or retaliation is passing from mere blunderers 
And simpletons into the hands of ingenious champions of 
paradox, who habitually, and often not without reason, 
suspect the soundness of popular commonplaces. Experi- 
ence has shown, that in almost all civilized communities 
the concentrated selfishness of producers prevails over tho 
diffused interests of consumers. Tho profit to bo obtninod 
by a comparatively small number of vendors is more in- 
telligible or more visible than the advantage conferred by 
cheapness on the multitude of consumers. Manufacturers 
in many countries succood in porsnading their customers 
that the national wealth is augmented when a profitable 
market is provided for native industry. It wonld seem 
that either an exercise of imagination or a faculty of 
generalizing is required to apprehend the simple proposi- 
tion that it is wasteful to pay moro for any commodity 
than it is worth. Americans, Froncbmon, Russians, and 
Australian colonists agree in the policy of subsidizing, at 
thoir own expense, the producers whom they snpposo to 
bo identified in interest with themselves. When for 
special reasons England remained exempt from the general 
fallacy, it was proved in many elementary treatises that it 
would be cheaper to pension off privileged manufacturers 
than to buy their goods at an artificial prico; but the 
belief in Bound doctrines really rested, not on conclusive 
arguments, but on casual circumstances. Tho educated 
classes became convinced at the timo when tho masses wore 
converted by appeals to thoir Bocial prejudices. Tho 
accidental alliance of democracy with political economy 
alone oansed tho triumph of Froe- trade. 

The old system of colonial monopoly was not in itself 
wholly irrational. The sovereign community made no pre- 
tence of consulting the intcrost of its dependencies when 
it required them to confine their purchases to English pro- 
duce. The converse preference which was given in the 
home markets to colonial sugar or rum was an uuconscious" 
sacrifice on the part of the mother-country. The total or 
partial exclusion of foreign com from English markets bad 


adrift re plausible excuse than v olrpost any olher instanoe of 
Protection, though it was both . pernicious and unjus- 
tifiable. la conceivable oa$es it might be advantageous to 
rely for tbe necessaries of life on domestic supplies* fiat the 
exclusion of foreign imports by a combination of: enemies 
who might acquire the command of the sea would now 
produce severe distress. Nevertheless, it was on the whole 
worth while to run the risk of a remote risk for the sake 
of removing a chronic grievance. It would probably have 
been impossible to abolish the Corn Lawb, if land bad 
been subdivided in England as in Franco. Mr. Cobdex and 
Mr. Bki out had the great advantage of directing their 
attacks against a Bmall privileged minority. Those who 
were contemporary with the Corn Law League redfember 
tho animosity which its leaders expressed against the aris- 
tocracy, which, as they said, took advantage of its political 
power to tax the community. It wgB no part of their con- 
tention to remind their disciples that a larger and more 
powerful body of landowners would have been more, for- 
midable opponents. Mr. Cobden was a sound economist* 
as well as an effective agitator; but tho tradition which 
represents him as a disputant who relied wholly on com- 
mercial arguments is altogether fictitious. Fortunately 
for his purposo, it happened that the majority of English 
manufacturers cared at the time but little for Protection. 
Except in contain articles of luxury, they were not liable 
to bo undersold at home, and in neutral markets no tariff 
could help them. The victory of tho Corn Law League, 
culminating in the conversion of Sir Robert Peel, de- 
termined the opinion of tho general community for a 
whole generation. Tho most considerable survivor of the 
Corn-law agitation is not yet tired of fighting over hi» 
early battlos on all possible opportunities. Not long since 
Mr. Bright publicly gloated ovor an imaginary picture 
of landlords who, in his judgment, might have had to fly 
for their lives if theyvlmd persisted in thoir opposition to 
tho League. It is perfectly true that they were fortunate 
and well advised in recognizing like the less powerful 
combatants in the Iliad and the Paradise Lost, tho rising 
scale which indicated the futility of further struggle. 

It would be unjust to blame Mr. Cobden for the partial 
failure of his later enterprise. His anticipations of the - 
1 result of the French Treaty have Been particularly die- * 
appointed ; but ho is moro open to criticism as an econo- 
mical heretic than as a false prophet. In concert with the 
Emperor Napoleon lie deliberately countenanced a popular 
delnsion when he balanced reductions of tho English tariff 
against corresponding, though unequal, concessions on the 
part of France. If a sagacious ruler thought himself 
obliged to deal with his subjects as children, the negotiator 
on the otho^ side hoped not unreasonably that they wonld 
learn by experience how far their representatives and 
teachers had been wiser than themselves. It now appears 
that the curriculum of economic study has not been long 
enough, thongh it has extended over twenty years. Re- 
publican Franco has not advanced as far as the Imperial 
Government of i860. French newspapers affect with 
foolish blaster to resent tho surprise and irritation which 
have been caused in England by tho discovery that Conti- 
nental communities and Governments have, like the re- 
stored Bourbons, learned and forgotten nothing. On this 
side it is undoubtedly true that, according to the current 
and questionable figure of speech, a wave of reciprocity iB 
beginning to rise and to spread. It is not oven impossible 
that, if the French Treaty now in process of negotiation 
lails, attempts will be made to incrcaso the duties on 
French wines and spirits, and perhaps on silk manu- 
factures. Tho country will not be ruinod either by 
an addition to the price of claret or by the in- 
creased cost of fashionable dresses ; but the change, 
as far as it operates, will bo injurious, and the 
angry feeling which it will excite will confirm the 
belief of Frenchmen that England lias been converted 
to the doctrine of Protection. The community would be 
moro prosperous than at present if foreign countries 
would have consulted their own advantage by a rational 
system of commercial intercourse ; but comparative penury 
is not a reason for making bad bargains or creating a 
factitious dearth. Nearly a hundred years ago Prrr, 
according to the statement of Lord Grenville, had formed 
a plan for tbe total abolition of Customs duties. If he 
had not been prevented by tbe war of the French Revolu- 
tion from executing his design, he might perhaps have 
induced all other nations to follow the example of England. 
They are now engaged m a servile imitation of an ob- 
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^rattan, they can mourn over 1 it and make their wailings 
fated. To them it means the end of all they know, trust 
in, and believe in. When men in whose minds a peculiar 
system of ideas and belief has been ingrained are looking 
at a general decay and collapse of all that they are 
' accustomed to and venerate, the legalization by conquerors 
of what they hold to be a sin seems especially awfnl and 
1 monstrous. They see in it the handwriting on the wall 
which plainly foretells their doom. In the case of 
opium they havo the advantage of being able to point 
to oonseqnenoes the gravity of which is conspicuous, 
whether using opium is treated as a sin or not. They 
r can ask the Supreme Government whether it can endure 
that the population of which it has charge shall wither 
. away under its eyes. Very naturally they make the 
most of such evil consequences of using opium as they 
oan point to ; and they can point to many as to which 
those to whom they appeal have no doubt. But the 
native^ro the old school and the Government, although 
they are working towards the same end in restraining the 
v «se of opium, are working on very different lines. The 
natives wish to arrest that invasion of Western ideas 
which brings with it the legalization of what to them are 
fins. The Government merely wishes to save those who 
Are not fit to take opium from taking it. It. is scarcely 
possible to suppose that the invasion of Western ideas will 
be at all checked by the action of the Government, and it 
may even be said that the persistence of the Government 
in offering the natives opium under conditions that will 
lessen tbe evils of its abuse is itself a fresh step towards 
-that dissolution of the ancient fabric of Eastern society 
*whioh, when completed, will be one of the most mo. 
mentous changes that mankind has over witnessed. 


DESERTION. 

L ORD GALLOWAY has good reason for saying that 
desertion is a subject that no ono seems inclined to 
take up. The existence of this steady drain on the small 
•nominal strength of tho army is not denied. The means 
by whiob it may be chocked are pretty well known ; 
indeed, the Commandeb-in-Cuief seldom makes a speech 
without mentioning ono or both, of them. Still tbe subject 
is not “ taken up.” Lord Galloway will perhaps ask how 
he ean t ak e it up moro energetically than lie does, and it 
is not easy to answer the question. Tho conditions which 
make a subject pressing as well os important are hard to 
^specify, and, until they exist, tho most onorgetic apostle 
will commonly find that he is preaching to deaf oars. The 
•only comfort that can bo given him is that his seemingly 
neglected sermons may bo among tho causes which will 
one day bring the subject to the front. Lord Mobley 
contended that there is no foundation for the connexion 
which Lord Galloway wished to set np bofcween desertion 
And short service. Tho fault of Lord Galloway’s argu- 
ment was that in seeking for the explanation of desertion 
it went too far afield. There will always be, as tho 
Duke of Cambbidge said, a certain percentage of men 
who, after they .hove joined the army, will find that 
they do not like it. As Boon as this discovery has boon 
made, one inducement to desertion will oomo into play. 
Whether a man will resist it or yield to it will depend on 
his character, his temperament, and on his calculation of 
•his chance of being able to desert without being brought 
book. If he has no sense of military obligation, is 
willing to run a good deal of risk to get what ho wants, 
and has noticed that very few of those who have deserted 
from the same regiment have troubled tho military autho- 
rities again, he will probably bo off on the first oppor- 
tunity. There is another motive, however, which seems 
te bo moro operative still. To a considerable number Of 
ceoruits the process of rocoiving and spending tho bounty 
is so agreeable that, as soon as it is over, thoy are anxious 
to begin it again. A great proportion of the desertions 
from the army, the Duke of Cambridge states, is owing to 
the same men repeatedly deserting. It frequently happens 
that one man will desert half-a-dozen times, and one hero 
had deserted eight times in the course of his military 
career. Neither of these forms of desertion is, perhaps, 
specially associated with the short service or tbe linked 
battalion system. In tracing them to these causes Lord 
<&lLOWAY may be thought to overlook the causes that 
lie at his (bet— dislike of the service and a wish to make 
j&ehey without working for it. *But, if Lord Galloway 
did not handle the subject in the most effective way, he J 


deserves praise for handling it at all It is true, no doubt, 
that the question is not one which nan be discussed to 
much purpose in Parliament. But frequent discussions in 
Parliament help to keep a question before the minds of 
those who have to deal with it» and in this way the little 
debate of Monday may be of more use than appears* We 
do not mean, of course, that the military., authorities are 
indifferent to the evil of desertion. Rut they know that 
the real remedies for it are not popular, and. nnlesa the 
subject is occasionally forced upon them from outside, they 
may not unnaturally be tempted to give the question np 
as hopeless. 

Repeated desertion would be more easily oheoked than 
desertion for the first time. All that is needed to jrat an / 
end to it is that each recruit shall be marked on joining in V 
a way that it shall not be possible to efface. If a man who 
had onee been a soldier could be known as a soldier for the 
rest of his life fraudulent re-enlistment would be at an end. 

It used to be thought that vaccination, if performed in a 
particular way, left a mark which could always be recog- 
nized ; but, according to Lord Mobley, out of every zoo 
recruits who were revaccinated in 1879, only 38 were per- 
manently marked. “ To mark the men in any other way 
“ would be likely to excite prejudice, and so to cause a dimi- 
“ nution in the number of the recruits. Some people might 
like to know upon what evidence Lord Mobley rests his 
belief that the marking of recruits would excite prejudice. 
Why, it might be asked, should a man dislike wearing the 
Queen’s mark on his arm when he does not dislike wearing 
the Queen’s coat on his back P It is plain enough that tho 
man who proposes to make a trade of desertion would dis- 
liko it, and in this way the marking of reernits would pro- 
bably tend to lessen their numbers. But a loss of this kind 
might conceivably be a gain. A recruit is wanted for 
sorviee, not as a means of stimulating the secretion of 
bounties. It may bo contended that the strongest reason 
why a well-disposed recruit should dislike being perma- 
nently marked as a soldier would bo his thinking that the 
fact would tell against him after he had left the army. 

If there is any foundation for this fear, it either points to 
the existence of serious defects in military discipline, or it 
is merely a survival from a time when to be a soldier was 
taken us & pretty fair indication that a man was not steady 
enough to be anything else. Lingering prejudices of this 
kind are not to be got rid of by humouring them. If 
there is any reason to think that they are something 
more than prejudices, and that the army is a bad scffool for 
civil life, additional pains ought to be takon to make it a 
better school. At all events, the objection to marking 
recruits is one that may havo to be faced. Why should a 
man dislike being known for tho remainder of his life to 
have served tho Queen P It is conceivable that if only 
I privates were marked tho practice might be objected to. 

A man who has become prosperons might perhaps not 
care to have it known that he was onoe & private soldier. 
But, it may bo rejoined, if officers and privates were marked 
alike, tbe existence of tbe mark would tell nothing as to the 
rank in the army which a man had held. It would simply 
indicate that he had sorved the Queen in tho capacity of a 
soldier. 

As regards the other cause of desertion, the dislike 
which a recruit finds that he feels to the service, tbe only 
thing that can remove it is to make the life of a soldier 
more attractive. Men do not usually abandon trades 
which are either pleasant or profitable, and in an army 
recruited by voluntary enlistment, recruits will be gained 
and kept in proportion aB the service satisfies one or both 
of theso conditions. /The ideal perfection of an army 
such as oars would be that membership of it should be an 
object of brisk competition ; and the least we can do is to 
make membership of it a rather better thing than is 
ordinarily open to men who are not skilled workmen. Here 
the question ol* money oomes in. We lose recruits for 
the same reason whioh makes it difficult to get them 
— the reason that the army does not seem to them 
worth entering or worth staying in. When a man is free 
to enlist or not as he chooses, he naturally sets to work to 
consider the prospects which enlistment and non-enlistment 
severally hold out to him. He weighs thejwages and tbe 
food whioh ho will get as a soldier against the wages and 
the food which he may hope to get in such other capacities 
as may be open to him. No doubt this process is not 
always gone through consciously. Baft when a man is 
about to take up an employment which he will be bound 
to follow for some years, it is almost always gone through 
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Am regards the immediate advantages 
beld eat, the army has no cause, probably, to fear com- 
parison with other trades. But there is this serious draw- 
back to it, that it has ordinarily to be given up in the 
prim of life, and that when it is, given up, a means of 
livelihood has again to be looked for, and to be looked for 
under less favourable oiroumstances than those in which 
the search was first made. A discharged soldier is not un- 
likely to find the ordinary avennes to employment closed 
against him. His old companions have found work years 
before, and have already gained the expertness whioh 
.a makes them worth employing. If he wishes to enter him- 
* self for the race upon anything like equal terms, be must 
be wilting to take the work and the wageB which ho would 
have taken at eighteen. The remedy for this state of 
things is to be looked for partly in deferred pay, which 
may counterbalance, at least in the imagination of the 
recruit, this inability to work as well as other men of the 
same ago, and still more in the removal of tbo inability 
itself. There seems but little reason why evory soldier 
should not bo taught another trade than that of fighting. 
He cannot be always in the drill-ground ; and it is a 
common complaint of commanding officers that they do 
not know how to keep him out of mischief whon lie is 
not in the drill-ground. If some of the time which it 
is fonnd so difficult to dispose of harmlessly wero dis- 
posed of usefully, a soldier might find himself at the end 
of his time with the colours a fairly good workman at the 
trade which ho proposed to follow in civil life. 


THE TELEGRAPH CLERKS. 

T HE telegraph clerks have been chastened oven in the 
hour of victory. They bavo found a champion in 
Mr. O’Donnell, and it is one of Mr. O’Donnell’s peculiar 
characteristics that thoso whom he befriends are always 
seized with a passionate longing that he had been their 
enemy instead. Whatever may be tbo result of the 
searching questions which he is about to address to the 
Government, hiB clients cannot possibly bo the better for 
his aid. The Treasury will look with increased suspicion 
on an agitation which gives telegiaph clerkB such very 
strange^ associates ; and, when the Treasury gives its 
mind to a conflict with the subordinate members of tbo 
Civil Service, it commonly gets its way. This is to bo 
regretted because, though the attitude of the telegraph 
clerks is very far from being irreproachable, there is no 
doubt that in several respects they lmvo been hardly used. 
Mr. Fawcett avows as much in his letter of the 13th of June. 
Ho hos satisfied himself that “substantial grievances” exist, 
and upon all but two of the complaints put forward ho is 
wilting to make concessions. A new scale of wages is to 
be introduced, which will involve an increased immediate 
charge of 44,000/. and an eventual increased chargo of 
128,000/. a year. Overtime is to bo more highly paid, 
especially when it has to be given on Sundays, Christmas- 
day, or Good Friday. This chaDge will cost the country 
15,000/. a year additional. Night attendance is to bo re- 
duced to seven hours, which will necessitate an increased 
expenditure of 9,000/. a year. Besides these changes, 
which require the oo-oporation of the Treasury, Mr. 
Fawcett is considering how to give one month's leave 
in the year to those who now have only three weeks, 
and three weeks to those who now havo only a fort- 
night. The points upon which ho is still at issno with 
the telegraph clerks are the rale of payment during 
illness, and the right of telegraphists to bo paid on 
what iB known as the Playfair Scale. Mr. Fawcett docs 
not propose to increase the present allowance of half- pay 
during illness, the reason, no doubt, being that in a largo 
staff the possibilities of malingering are bo Humorous that 
nothing short of a very material difference between the 
rate of pay when they are well and when they are ill will 
keep the health of the clerks at anything like its normal 
standard. As regards the application of the Playfair 
Scale, Mr. Fawcett and the Treasury alike hold that the 
telegraph clerks have not a leg to stand on. Many 
thousands of persons, says Lord Frederick Cavendish, 
who are equally with these telegraphists officers and olerks 
in the Permanent Civil Service of the Crown, receive less 
than they would receive under the Playfair Scale ; and 
there is no apparent reason why the complaining clerks 
should take the Playfair rather than any other scalo 
as an index to what justice would give them. 


In their answer to Mr. Fawcett the Treasury, while 
consenting to all his specific proposals, proceed to read the 
olerks a severe lecture upon the offence they have hem 
guilty of in trying to better their condition by agitation. 

It is this part of the letter that has so shooked and so startled 
Mr. O’Donnell. 14 My Lords 99 are 44 not prepared to 
44 acquiesce in any organized agitation whioh openly seeks 
44 to bring its extensive voting power to bear on the 
44 House of Commons Against the Executive Government 
44 responsible for conducting in detail the administration 
44 of the country.” If Mr. O’Donnell will allow ns to say 
so without essaying to bring us to the Bar of the House* of 
Commons, the Treasury are only using the language of 
Btrict common sense. It is impossible tyargne a question of 
this sort without some regard to consequences. Mr. O’Don- 
nell contends that the Treasury, or, as ho prefers to put it, 

14 a Secretary to the Treasury,” is seeking to deprive the 
telegraph clerks of the common constitutional right of 
appealing to Parliament for the redress of grievances. He 
forgets that the grievance of which these clerks complain 
is one of a kind with which the Legislature does not 
ordinarily concern itself. Why should Parliament inter- 
fere between employer and employed merely because tbo 
employer hnppons to bo the Government ? The telegraph 
clerks are not compelled to sell their services for loss than 
they think them worth ; they are free to give the cus- 
tomary notice and to go about their business. The 
Executive Government may properly consider with itself 
whether the pay is good enough to attract the right kind 
of clerks or to make thoso it docs attract sufficiently con- * 
tented to do their work well. But this is simply the kind 
of attention which any prudent private merchant would 
givo to tlio demands of his clerks ; and the fact that it 
is duo from the Government to the telegraph clerks 
does not make the Hon so of Commons a proper Court 
of Arbitration between employer and employed. If 
the kind of agitation which fcho telegraph clerks have 
sought to set on foot becomes a recoguized instrument of 
raising tlio wages of Government servants, we shall be con- 
fronted by this singular state of things. In all other 
employments tlio rate of pay is fixed partly by the supply 
of labour and partly by the employer’s estimate of the 
nature of tho work to bo done. In the Government ser- 
vice it will bo fixed by the amount of influence which tho 
members of that service can bring to bear on the House of 
Commons. Whon the branch of the service which thinks it- 
self aggrieved happens to bo well represented in the electorate, 
its complaints, will at once bo listened to. Almost ©very 
constituency will include some of the clerks, and in some, 
at least, tho balance between parties may be decided by tho 
action of a small body of voters who have agreed to treat » 
politics as subordinate to business. The condition of tho 
labour market would no longer have any meaning where 
the Government tervicc was concerned. Tho pay would 
depend, not on the supply of clerks and tho amount of 
work to be done, but on tlio degreo of pressuro which 
the clerks could bring to boar on tho House of Commons. 
Under any circumstances this would be a formidable pros- 
pect. If Parliament were once to betake itself to the task 
of determining the rate of wages, tho length of the work- 
ing day, und the amount to be paid for overtime, it might 
not so easily abandon it. The great body of the electorate 
belongs to the class which live by manual labour, and 
when they had grown accustomed to tho discus- 
sion of these questions by their representatives, they 
might not unnaturally ask why clerks should bo more 
favoured than artisans, and why, if it is right to compel a 
Government department to pay more than tho market 
price for labour, it should bo wrong to compel a private 
employer to do the same thing. This would bo a formid- 
able prospect, wo repeat, apart from all considerations aa 
to the source whence tho wages in question are to como. 
But it is all the more so when, as the Treasury point ont, 
the wages are found by tho Community. The Executivo 
Government is the agent of the taxpayers, and in this 
capacity its first duty is to take care that their money is 
spent so as to get good valne in return. But the Execu- 
tive Government must do the bidding of Parliament, and 
if the voting power of the Civil Service is judicioaaly 
used, Parliament may be iuduoed to order thut the clorks 
first in one department and then in Another shall be 
paid higher wages than they would otherwise bo in 
a position to obtain. It may be said that Parliament 
is also the agent of the taxpayers, and that, if it is not to 
their interest that Government servants shuli bo better 
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paid, Parliament will give no anoli orders. It ia o6netantl v 
found, however, that a small bat organized body, which 
knows what it wants, and is greatly concerned to obtain 
it, has an immense advantage over an inert and in- 
different mass. No individual taxpayer is appreciably the 
worse for any particular increase of pay in a Government 
department. He is the poorer for snch increases in the ag- 
gregate ; bnt then they are not proposed in the aggregate. 
The only chance, therefore, of saving him from what in the 
end will be a serious bnrdon is to take the line which the 
Treasury have taken with the telegraph clerks, and to 
ihako a resort to organizod agitation a barrier to any im- 
provement in pay. It is the more important to do this 
in the present casb t inasmuch as the telegraph clerks have 
tried to combine two inconsistent methods of action. In 
the character of Government servants they have pressed 
Parliament to take, up their cause; in the character of 
labourers having their labour to dispose of, and being free 
to sell or to refuse to sell it, they have threatened to strike 
work. If they are members of a Bervico, they have no 
right so long as they remain in it to rofnse to abide by its 
rules. If they are ordinary workmen, thoy have no right 
to ask Parliament to interfere on their boh&lf. 


FATHER CUKCI’S NEW BOOK. 


I T would surprise nobody to learn that Father Curci’s recently- 
published work, The New Italy and the Old Zealot* — like his 
Modem Dissension between Church and State issued four years 
ago — has already been placed oil the Index JSxfmrgatorius, within 
a few weeks of its appearance, even if the Roman telegrams for 
some days past had not contained repeated intimations of its ap- 
proaching fate. Whatever reverence may he professed by 
orthodox, or at least ultramontane, Roman Catholics for the 
decisions of the august tribunal charged with drawing up the 
Index , neither its origin nor its method of procedure is such 
as to inspire any confidence in — wo do not say the infallibility, 
for it doeB not even claim to be infallible— but in the sound- 
ness or honesty of its judgments. Instituted about the time of 
Alexander VI., more for the purpose of screening the scandals of 
a Court exceptionally scandalous than for maintaining the purity 
of faith or morals, it has applied a hundred other tests besides 
that of heresy, even in the strictest Tridentino sense of the term, 
to the works which have incurred its censure. On the other hand, 
the groBB immoralities of Boccaccio's Decameron were easily con- 
doned, on condition they should no longer he attributed to monks 
and nuns. Some ten years ago there was published a curiouB 
pamphlet, noticed at the time in our columns, giving an account 
of the treatment which tho author had experienced at the 
hands of this singular tribunal, and the impression left on 
tho reader's mind was certainly not one very creditable to those 
conoemed. But perhaps tho strangest illustration in recent 
times of the casual and crooked methods of procedure by which 
obnoxious works are brought undor the lash of this mysterious 
Congregation of the Index — which judges secretly without allow- 
ing the author opportunity of explanation or appeal — was afforded 
at the beginning of the the reign of Pius IX., when a book pub- 
lished not only with the sanction hut by the express direction 
of the Pontiff himself was shortly afterwards placed on the Index, 
while its author was publicly disgraced by the authority of the 
same Pope. Kosmini’s Cinque Pinyhe della Santa Chiesa, exposing 
various practical corruptions of the Church in Italy, appeared to 
PiuB IX., to whom the author had submitted it m manuscript in 
his early reforming days, so useful and excellent a work that he 
ordered it to be printed at the Papal press at Perugia. 
Rosmini was far the most distinguished Italian ecclesiastic of this 
centuiy, was an intimate friend of Gioberti and Manzoni, the 
founder of a new Ordor, and a voluminous writer on theological 
and philosophical subjects ; the Pope had formally intimated to him 
his promulgation as Cardinal, and this work of his, which deals 
trenchantly enough with several practical abuses in the Church, 
created a far greater sensation at the time than anything Father 
Curd has published. But at the critical moment came the 
Revolution of 1848, the flight to Gaota, and the forcible restoration 


ment, who demanded the censure of the book and the exclusion of 
the author from the Sacred College. The Pope, who had been rudely 
awakened from his Liberal dream, and was thoroughly frightened, 
yielded — we may hope not without some reluctance— to both 
demands. The Cinque Piayhe was placed on tho Index, and by an 
unprecedented interposition at the hist moment, which virtually 
initiated a public stigma upon him, Rosmini, who hAd actually 
purchased his scarlet robes in readiness for the State investiture, 
Was struck off the roll of Cardinals. Father Ourci, who has 
received much private encouragement from Leo XIII., ia a less 
conspicuous victim. But he nuty console himself with the re- 
flection that, if his new work is placed on the Index by a decree 
which has received Papal sanction, that does not at all prove that 
the present Pope may not agree with him. He has indeed him- 


self, es we shall presently see, supplied a plausible and probably 
correct explanation of the conduct of the Pope in the matter, and 
can affordf to smile at the verdict pronounced on him by the 
Tablet, as “a noisy, turbid, and restless spirit in the lilt of reli- 
gion, who does not properly know his own mind.* It ia {roe, we 
believe, as the same writer goes on to- observe, that he was some 
yean ago tho leading editor of the CittoUca—fhB Jesuit 

ultramontane organ specially authorized by the late Pope— -but if 
“ia 1876 he founded the Voce della Tenth, it can hardly have been 
in order to “ advocate the restoration of the temporal power* For 
in the following year only he published the work already mentioned, 
which openly denounces the pemporal tower, and had before that, 
and while still a Jesuit preacher, advocated in the pulpit and the press 
what the Tablet charges on him as a novel discovery now. “that alU-- 
Catholics should recognize the finger of God in the dethronement/ 
of Pius IX., and believe that it was brought about by Divine 
Providence for the good of religion.* The publication of tho 
Modem Dissension, written while he was a Jesuit, led to bis 
expulsion from tho Order. And here it is worth noting that 
the two Italian priosts who have come forward to condemn the 
temporal power— Passoglia and Ourci— both spent the greater part 
of their liveB as Jesuits, and are the two moBt illustrious members 
of that Society in Italy during the present century. 

It is natural, of course, that ordinary Italian readers should 
regard Curd's new work chiefly in its immediate bearing on poli- 
tical questions of the day ; And we find it noticed accordingly in 
connexion with the Election Reform Bill by the Roman journals. 
Thus tho Opinions, for instance, fully endorses the author’s view that 
the Clericals should go to the poll and throw themselves generally 
into the public life of their country, partly in the hope that tbeir 
doing so would tend to reunite the broken ranks of the Liberals 
in opposition to a common foe. On the other hand, one of the 
bitterest complaints of his ultramontane assailants is that Ourci 
argues for the immediate participation of Catholics in parlia- 
mentary elections without waiting for permission from tho 
Pope. But they must be thomselves aware that it is very generally 
suspected, to say tho least, that Leo XIII. is personally in 
favour of such a course, though he may, as Curci intimates, 
feel obliged, in this, as in other and still graver matters, to 
surrender his own judgment to the urgency of the unwise 
counsellors who surround him. The following passage, in which 
Curd sketches the attitude of the Pope from his own point of view, 
accordB closely with the estimate we had ourselves formed from 
tho first, and which is constantly receiving fresh confirmation from 
the most various quarters. It should be remembered, too, that 
within & few mouths of the accession of Leo XUL Father Curd, 
with his condemned work just fresh from the press, and while 
expressly declining to retract or disavow it, was invited to the 
Vatican, whore ho spent about a wool; inconstant intercourse with 
Cardinal Pecci, the rope’s brother^ who was an old friend of hiB, 
having, as was believed, several private interviews with the Pope 
himself, as well as with Cardinal Franchi, then Secretary 
of State. It would of course have been impossible for him 
in a published work to make any distinct mention of this 
confidential intercourse, but it is hardly needful to read 
between the linos to discern in the guarded references to 
what he 'is 11 told * by intimate friends of Leo XIII., what he 
“ has good reason to believe,” and the like, the echoes of informa- 
tion derived from a still higher source. And it is specially note- 
worthy that he emphasizes a point more than once dwelt upon 
in our columns, viz., that his too strict fidelity to constitutional 
principles of government, in tho teeth of all precedents of the 
last reifp, is what mainly hampers the Pope in any attempts 
at practical reform. Leo XIII. has always loyally adhered to 
the declaration made soon after his election, that he would govern 
the Church, according to ancient custom, in concert with the 
Cardinals who are the proper advisers of the Pontiff, lie principle 
may he an excellent one, and after the arbitnuy vagaries of the 
previous thirty years there seemed to he an obvious reason for 
putting it on record in this public manner. But when it is re- 
membered that the College of Cardinals has been filled up twice 
over by Pius IX. during a pontificate of unprecedented length with 
creatures of his own— this application of the term to the Cardinals 
created by a particular Pope is a recognized one— the enormous 
difficulty of securing the sanction of such a body for any effectual 
reforms, and especially for reforms which may touch its own 
dignity and prerogatives, becomes manifest at once. With these 
preliminary comments our readers will be at no loss to appreciate 
the full significance of the following description of Leo XIII. in 
Father Curd's book:— 

From what he wrote when in a humbler station, from his public aots in 
his present high one, from what I am told by most worthy personages 
who know him intimately, Leo XIII. in many respects, and nit of The 
best, forms a marked contrast to his predecessor. He ponders well before 
resolving, does not act by caprice, os Pius IX often StdTftnd defers to 
the opinion of the majority to the point of sacrificing his own insnira- 
tion*. This pliable «U.PO»iUoa rendered him UmI^o f th. 

Impregnated with .dul.Hon .nd fanaticism created *t the Vatican by 
Plus IX. On receiving for the tint time the Saered College of Cardinal 
he expraawd his intention to govern the Ubnroh according to ancient 
cnatom, jetting due store by their counsels, not perceiving that the 
systemof abuses Introduced arbitrarily and strengthened by time could l 
only h» eradicated as arbitrarily. The evil eflhcti of tola noble dsftrenre / 
uftn*? hu firrtjLnoycUoal at Cardinal filabop of Peragio! ' 

Whilst deploring the great evils which mar modern civilization, he r£ 
cognized Its good element., and thought tbs best remedy for the former 
w * , t ® garage **>• l«Jtor. Nor doe. he appear to have changed hie 
mind. He is determined to sanction no usurpation against the Cbircli 
maintaining her-sacred immortal rights In the sphere of justice * hot 
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pMtlMllrlM mu Mt but wi»h «U good to N«w Italy, md chiefly th« 
ceiution of taettitfo which bM now luted twenty vein between Ctuuch 
ana .State, th® source of inestimable evil* to both. I have good reason 
to believe be had not oulv 'harboured but elaborated these view*, intend- 
ing to set tliem forth in Ills first Encyclical. This felicitous aud sacred 
inspiration, which would have given peace to Italy and a new impulse 
to her religious life, remained without effect fortbe above reasons. 

Ib brother part of the volume Father Curcl dwells, as 
Rosminr had done before him in the Cinque Piaghe t ou the 
decline of theological and Biblical studies among the clergy. Ho 
also advocates, like Rosmini, a revival in some form of the* 
primitive method of electing Bishops by the clergy and people of 
the diocese; and this partly as a check on the vicious Bystem of 
centralization which nas been gaining ground in the Church, 
y whereby “ the bishops, who are set by the Holy Gho9t to rule 
T over the Church of God, are reduced to mere lifeless instru- 
ments, and all their vitality is absorbed in the supreme head/’ 
There is nothing, it is argued, heretical or savouring of heresy in 
insisting on the need for reform. IIow should it he so, when the 
great Council of Constance grew out of a long Accumulating 
demand for “ the reform of the Church in her head and in her 
members,” and from that time forward Councils and Popes and 
Cardinals — notably the Council of Trent — have laboured to effect 
salutary reforms P Within living memory Cardinal SSala published 
a work on reform, which was indeed condemned and sup- 
pressed by the Curia, but not till it had been groodily de- 
voured by tho present Pope, then a student in the 1 ecclesiastical 
Academy, to whom the author had shown it in manuscript. 
Two chapters of the book are devoted to that final separation of 
Church and State, which Curci regards as the future designed for 
the Church by Divine Providence, and for which sho ought to 
prepare herself beforehand. There is nothing, he thinks, in 
modern democracy alien to her true character, inasmuch as her 
Divine Founder dwelt Among the people, holding aloof from tho 
kings and great ones of the earth, and always uhowed Himself 
austere towards tho rich. As to the fate of Church property 
Father Curci appears to be very indifferent, viewing it rather us a 
hindrance than a help to the spiritual wo vie of the Church, and he 
appeals to his own experience, as for fifty years a member of a 
Religious Order under vows of poverty. Biit on this it might be 
observed that the Jesuit Order, to which he belonged, is enormously 
wealthy, though its individual members have nothing they can call 
their own ; nor is it by any means clear that a Church without any 
endowments would be JesB obnoxious to his righteous warning against 
44 the ministers of Christ paying court to rich men, still more rich 
women, for their money, and thus incurring the rebuke addressed 
by Ilim to the PliariseeB who devoured widows’ houses.” There 
is a touchiug force and pathos in tho concluding chapters of this little 
volume — which, like the authors last brochure, comprises only about 
2 5 ° pages— where he narrates the trials he has himself undergone 
at tho hands of tho ** zealots,’’ against whose views it is directed, 
aud who are still so powerful thut nouo of the clergy who shave 
his views dare openly avow what they think. One ot the revisere 
of the proof sheets, he says, erased a passage mention iug merely 
the name of the town he lived in, not his own, with tho marginal 
noto, “ Useless and compromising.” The clergy, even under such a 

{ lontiff as Loo XIII., like the Pope himself, are heavily handicapped, 
nit the laity at loast ore free, if they choose to call their souls 
their own/ And Father Curci accordingly closes with an 
eloquent appeal to the Catholics of Italy to shake off this incubus, 
nnd devote themselves heart and soul for tho service at once of 
their country and of their Church. Ho is an old man and has 
boon sorely * tried ; whether he will live to see the fruit of his 
labours it is impossible to say. Bui there can be little doubt that 
the earnest testimony of men like Dbllinger and Rosmini and 
Curci and Passaglia, who have indeed “ learnt in sorrow ” what 
they teach, not exactly in song but in weighty words of protest and 
udmonition, will sooner or later exert an appreciable inmionco over 
tho future of their Ohurch. 


\ CONGRESS OF DOMESTIC ECONOMISTS. 

I F the world could be saved by the multitude of Congresses, no 
period would seem more hopeful than the present. The friends 
of social science, not content with their usual performances in 
autumn, are having a kind of by-day at the Albert Ilall. Hero 
ladieB, a few clergymen, and Sir Ilenry Colo discuss the best manner 
of teaching the orphan girl to sew aud to cook potatoes. The 
proceedings uro recorded by a reporter in the Daily New, who, wo 
regret to say, does not seem quite in sympathy with the meeting, 
and writes, so to speak, 14 with a horrid worldly laugh.” That the 
condition of the lower, middle, and professional classes in this 
country is squalid, miserable, shiftless, mirthless, and disorganized 
we know, not only from exf&rience and observation, hut from the 
repeated complaints of Mr. Matthew Arnold. We are ill dressed, 
ill fed, ill looked after in every way ; our houses are unswept, 
and, when garnished, they are garnished in bad taste ; while the 
plumber, as soon as be has gone forth, returns with seven other 
i plumbers worse than himself. We do not know how tQ enjoy 
{ oursolves. Our earneft working-men find that their partners, like 
k the man in the old tong, “can eat but little meat,” and care still 
less to take trouble in cocking it, while they “ can drink with any 
he that ever wore a hood.” The police reports are full of this 
hideoirt cruelties inflicted by drunken and disappointed husbands 
on drives ignorant and reckless of domestic econopay. The whole 


prospect is^ao miserable that ops must either weep or laugh at it, 
and the worst of it is that the Congress of Domestic Economists 
seems to have no remedy for the national distress. The suggestions 
in the papers read are contradictory. All sorts of schemes of 
teaching and inspection are spoken of. and rejected. Sir Henry 
Cole says that the Education Department 44 has so far yieldedHo ^ 
pressure as to spend three millions yearly in doing something, yet ’ , 
that something they had not hitherto learned to do.” And, as for 
as the reports of the Congress go, the Congress seems not likely to 
instruct them. 

By way of showing tho general indifference to the momentous * . 
topics discussed by the Congress, the Gentlemen of England 
stayed away from the first meeting. Only half a dozen of thfim 
were present. A gloom was then thrown over the meeting by 
tho handwriting of Lady Stuart Hogg, arlio had prepared a * 
paper 41 describing in dark colours the igmShnce of our working* 
people in mutters of domestic economy.” But, as Lady Stuart 
Hogg was not present, one of the six gentlemen, Mr. Newton 
Price, tried, pltickily, but without any marked success, to read 
her essay aloud, 'fiiis he did, 44 ns well as he could decipher 
the MS.” The misery of hearing a gloomy paper read aloud in 
fragments, with stops in tho middle of clauses, and with con* 
jectural emendations by the reader, may readily be imagined. 

’The paper advised 44 making compulsory tho teaching in Stato 
schools of all subjects of practical utility.” Writing, we belie vo, 
is already taught iu State schools. When this paper had been + 
deciphered, with almost tho same success that attended tho oarly 
readings of Babylonian cylinders, 44 Kir 11. Colo tried his best, but 
in vain, to induco the ladies to get up a discussion.” But the 
argumentative demon t in the character of the ladies present was 
damped for the moment, and Kir II. Cole in vain threw the apple 
of controversial discord into the midst of the assembly. He 
trailed his coat, if we may say so, but no lady would oblige him - 
by treading on tho tail of it. Then various people advised systems 
of inspection to be muuuged by South Kensington, because White ^ 
liall in still in a state of economic darkness. Mrs. Cooper pointed * 
out that hundreds of working-girls are engnr to learn domestic 
economy, but have no one to teach them. The fact is, that to 
teach housekeeping you need to have a house. Some one drew 
on a black-board a spirited sketch of sweeping a room. But a 
few hours with a broom are worth a wilderness of black-boards. 

Take tho case of a working-man's family, with three or four 
big girls already employed iu manufactories, three or four 
brothers equally busy, and two or three little girls, whoso 
energies are overtaxed by the btby of the moment. All the 
members of tho family have their own independent habits, 
hours, and income. All meals tiro moveable feasts. Tho . 
mother is probably an exhausted person, w ho 44 lets things 
slide,” and occasionally makes impetuous but unsuccessful 
forays against tho dirt aud disorder. IIow are girls iu this clans 
to loam housekeeping and domestic economy f Women are 
notoriously indifferent to their food. If a European community 
could bo deserted, for a your, by tho men, wo verily believe that 
tho women would slide back, first into a custom of having tea 
and a chop at every meal, next into peeking at some broad nnd 
butter at any hour when they felt the pangs of liungnr, lastly into 
tho condition of savages who live on casual roots nnd tho gum and 
baric of trees. It is man, proud man, who keeps woman up to tho 
civilized mark in the matter of eating nnd drinking. Now 
woman, in tho poorer classes, has so many calls on her time aud 
attention, and man is so much absent from home, that cookery 
has become a lost art. It is not ho iu France 1 , of course, and we 
only wish it were so in Germany, where tho existing school of 
cookery is destitute of a pure ideal, nnd rests on a greasy 
and rapacious empiricism. Our populace and our Philis- 
tines must have more civilized conceptions of life before they 
can learn to cook, and they must learn to cook before they 
can understand the enjoyment of life. We are involved in a 
vicious circle. More space, more air, less dirt, less work, less worry 
are noednd for tho well-being of both soxes. But our private and 
mournful impression is that poopto will never have the leisure 
to be happy, to keep decent houses, and to dress and dino 
like human beings, till tho commercial prosperity of England 
has vanished quite away like her warlike supremacy ; till wo 
are a small, contented, pastoral people, without an empire, 
or cominorco, or manufactures, or anything but our native fields 
and the population they will suffice to support. Then people will 
have leisure to enjoy themselves, und all the world will not be 
working like slaves to put money in the pockets of Sir Qorgius 
Midas. If this view seem cynical, or illiberal, it has, at all 
events, the support of Mr. Mill’s authority, for that Radical and 
economist saw nothing but human misery in the multiplication of 
money and manufactures, lie looked forward to a stationary 
time, when wealth should reach its limits, all markets bo glutted, 
and no nation compelled to make haste at tho expense of leisure 
and the decencies of life. But these long views, in which alone 
we see much hopo for tho future of popular domestic economy, 
must not longer detain us from recording the performances of the 
Domestic Economists. 

Miss Andrews, a Guardian of St. Pancras, thought children were 
taught habits of waste in the workhouse. We had imagined that 
it was otherwise, anti that an almost overstrained economy made 
it useless lor Oliver 44 to ask for more.” But the process of u pam- 
pering parochial paupers,” though elsewhere unknown, may bo 
familiar in the parish of St. Pancras. It is an awful charge 'that 
44 pauper children are indoctrinated into habits of waste,” and leant 
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to turn up their little nosps (as we suppose they do) at wholesome 
hashed mutton. Somewhat & profit dot boUm, Sir Henry Cole, 
swing Lady Stanley of Alderley in the room y asked her i% whether 
she wee of opinion that a child of three years old might be taught 
habits of domestic economy.” Sir Henry Oole was apparently 
4 * blue-moulded/' like the Irishman, for want of a discussion. He 
bad Decome reckless, and capable of putting Boswells famous ques- 
tion, and asking Lady Stanley what she would do if ehe were shut 
up with a baby in a tower. Lady Stanley of Alderley expressed 
ail opinion that children of three might safely be left in ignorance 
* of domestic economy, and that four years of age was early enough 
fur tuition in thia science. In the dark ages of tho post, few 
children read Mies Edgeworth's Waste not, want not , bofore 
they were six. Tho lesion of that economic treatise is that string 
ifi a rare substance, which can only bo obtained from the outside of 
casual parcels, and you should never cut tho string of a 
parcel, but untie the knot and put the cord in your pocket. We 
can imagine no lesson in domestic economy which appoals more 
forcibly to childhood, and we are still unable to resist the temp- 
tation offered to the thrifty soul by a good long piece of string, 
without too many knots m it. Another manual of domestic 
economy for tho young to which we would earnestly call the 
attention of Sir H. Oole is tho didactic poem of “Struwolpeter.” 
Children, even of three years ot age, will loarn to finish their 
food, and not to waste it by iie^lecting to consume it, from the 
affecting tragedy of Adolphus. 

Adolpliua was a chubby lad ; 

? bat he neglected his dinner, and a painfully realistic set of illus- 
trations shows Augustus waning away with a rapidity which 
would surprise American tasters. Theso things are moro to tho 
point than an attack by Mr. JTay Hill on wliat he called tho 
•aristocratic “ idiotcies " of fancy lairs. Miss Becker, who is a 
.grim woman, rather crushed the Economists by protesting against 
the loading proposals of the promoters of the Congress. Make n 
<tirl intelligent all round, said Miss Becker, aud then slio will 
need no college to teach her how to cook or sew. We doubt this 
theory of Miss Becker's. Most undergraduates learn a little cook- 
ing, being taught of necessity, but we are not sure that the clas- 
sical pupils of Qirton and Somerville Hall can make omelettes by 
dint of their general cultivation. Shelley was a very intelligent 
man, but he spoiled the oysters on a celebrated occasion. 

Looking at the needs of the opposite sex, many ladies declared 
that boys should bo taught knitting. Lady Airlio s coachman, tho 
■Congress was informed, knits all the stockings for his family. 
There was once a man at Cambridge who did crewel-work. Here 
are two historical examples for the imitation of youth. Passing 
from th» topic to that of tho dress of servants and teachers, the 
Indies began to discuss with a spirit which must have made Sir 
II. Cole feel that ho was not without his rewurd. A shocking 
incident, the appearance of a teacher in a black velvet dress, wns 
^commented upon with emotion. Why do Economists always rank 
■velvet and lace among the deadly sins? These commodities point 
the moral in all economical books, from the du)s of Adam Smith 
to those of Mrs. Fawcett. The Congress next reverted to what a 
lady sweetly called “ the culinary preparation of food." An 
.affecting anecdo-o was told of a indy who wept on tasting an egg 
poached by her own daughter. Perhaps this lady know that 
there goes wit to tho poaching of eggs, and wns overcome on 
recognizing in her daughter a person likely to obtain emiuenen as 
a humourist. But, though we have not actually shed scalding 
tears over them, the poached eggs of woman, as Wordsworth says 
•of “ the gratitude of man,” have " often left us mourning ” and 
even resentful. The value of the deliberations of the Congress 
would, we think, be overstated at the price of one well-poached 
*8S' 
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“THE ELECTRIC STORAGE OF ENERGY." 

S OME few weeks ago a letter appeared in the Times, signed 
“F.B.S.," describing a “ box of lightning" which the writer 
had brought over from Paris for the purpose of submitting it to 
Sir William Thomson. Since then a long discussion has taken 
place on the subject of tbe invention and its usefulness. To begin 
with, we fully sharo tho regret of Professor Tyndall, who has 
written a letter on the matter, that so much loose nomenclature 
has been introduced into the subject. The term “ electric storage 
of energy " appears to us to he singularly unhappy. What is known as 
a condenser, or a Leyden jar, is truly an instrument for the electric 
storage of energy, because, when charged, its parts are in a condi- 
tion of molecular strain, which is recognized as an electrical phe- 
nomenon ; And the release of this Btate of strain invariably 
produces at first some of the phenomena of electricity in motion. 
But in the case of M. Faure's secondary battery, which is the in- 
vention under discussion, although it is charged by a current of 
electricity and gives out a current of electricity, tbe lortn of the Btore 
of energy which it cont ains is uot that of electrical stress or strain, hut 
that of chemical Reparation — a form of potential energy which 
ban be caused, under certain circumstances, to become kinetic 
smemr in tbe form of heat. However, the term has now become 
estafifished, and, being convenient, will probdbly survive. But it 
k to be hoped that the real state of things will be thoroughly and 
publicly explained by our leaders of science, so that the use of 
this form of words may not cause a confusion in scientific ideas. 


From the ease with which secondary batteries can le con- 
structed of very low resistance, so that they wfQ give for a short 
lime what practical electricians call a quantity comfit, they bate 
been for some time in use for certain special purposes, principally 
for heating the wire of the galvanic dcraseur in surgical practice. 
By a secondary battery is indent a galvanic battery which, as at 
first put together, has no tendency to give a current at all ; but, if 
a current or electricity be passed through it of sufficient tension 
to decompose tho fluids which it contains^ will give a current in 
the opposite direction, due to the recombination of thd separated 
parts of the decomposed fluid. The older forms consisted of 
two plates of platinum, preferably coated with spongy platinum 
immersed in a weak mixture of sulphuric acid and water, the 
action in this case being that the charging current decomposes 
the water (either directly or as the result of a chemical 
action set up by decomposing the acid first) into oxygen and 
hydrogen, which gases are absorbed by the platinum plates, 
the oxygen by one and the hydrogen by the other. When the 
charging battery is removed, the secondary battery will give a 
powerful current until all the oxygen and hydrogen absorbed 
oy the plates are re-combined in the form of water. It was 
afterwards found that satisfactory results could be got from plates 
of lead treated in the same way. Their employment, of course, 
reduced the first cost of the apparatus. M. Plants then produced 
his secondary battery, in which he obtained great surface, and 
consequently low internal resistance, and large current, by rolling 
into a spiral form two lead plates separated by pieces of insu- 
lating material placed between them at intervals. He further 
succeeded in greatly increasing the time for which the battery 
would give a given current, or its capacity, by adopting an elabo- 
rate process for the “ formation ” of tne plates, which consisted of 
charging the battery and discharging it, varying the direction of 
the exciting current, and leaving the battery undisturbed between 
the charging and discharging for gradually increasing intervals of 
time. This process added enormously to the expense of the ap- 
paratus, which was also too bulky and heavy. 

M. Faure, howt/er, has succeeded in increasing the capacity of 
the battery, and getting rid of the long and delicate process of 
formation. His battery, like M. Plaatds, consists of two plates 
of lead rolled together into a spiral, but he coats each plate with 
a thin layer of red lead (one of tho oxides of that metA 1 .), kept in 
its place by a pioce of absorbent felt, which also keeps the two 
plates from touching. This felt is saturated with the weak acid. 
The effect of the exciting current in this case is to deposit spongy 
lead on one plate and to convert the red oxide on the other 
into puce-coloured oxide which contains more oxygen than the 
red iorrn ; no doubt, also, the spongy load at a late period of the 
charging becomes saturated with hydrogen. When the battery 
is now set in action the spongy lead becomes re-oxidized to red 
lead and the puce-coloured oxide reduced to the same salt. 

•Sir William Thomson early in this month wrote to to Times, 
pointing out tbo great advance which this invention haamade in 
tho practical and economical storage of energy. His letter was 
answered by Professor Osborno Heynolds, who, with the intention 
of preventing the public from being astonished at the storing of 
so much energy as one million foot-pounds in apparatus occu- 
pying a cubic foot of space and weighing about 72 lbs., pro- 
ceeded— somewhat irrelevantly ns wo think — to discuss the energy 
contained in a pound of cool, and also to complicate the now 
inevitable controversy by referring to a totally different problem, 
the transmission of energy by electrical moans. Tbe controfferey 
thus started has gone on, Sir William Thomson, Professor Osborne 
lleynolds, Professor Ayrton, and Professor Tyndall taking part 
in it. 

The question, as far as the public are concerned, is a purely 
commercial one. As yet, of course, tbe data of tbe cost of the 
battery and its durability are not yet ascertained ; but, in any 
future discussion on the subject, the question of convenience, as 
well as that of absoluto expense, will have to be taken into 
consideration. At present we know that at some expense, pro- 
bably not too great, we can utilize a source of energy of feeble 


power for many purposos by allowing it to act for a long time, 
collecting its energy, and using it quickly, and that Lhe loss in 
the process will be but small; and that, further, if it be *desired 
to uso the electric light temporarily, it can be produced con- 
veniently, if not economically, by the use of M. Faure's invention. 
Sir William Thomson in his first letter points out many practical 
uses for the new invention ; wo may supplement them by pointing 
out how the new secondary battery may be applied conveniently 
for many purposes. Three ordinary Daniell's cells will charge an 
element ot the now battery easily, so that if there be plenty of 
time for preparation, we can, by the aid of Faure’s batteries, use 
this cleanly apparatus, which gives off no noxious fumes and needs 
but little attention, for all the purposes for which up to the present 
time we were obliged to employ tbe costly aud troublesome 
Groves or Bunsens batteries, which contain violent caustic 
poisons, and give off' irritating and unwholesoma.fttin^r 
Tha whole discussion about the mechanical value, of coal seems 
to os mistaken ; neither Sir William Thomson nor any other 
physicist proposes to use the new batteiy universally, and at 
pment our cheapest way of charging it is by the nse of a dvnamo- 
eketno machine, driven by a steam or gas ckrine— £0. by making 
use of the mechanical power of coal and the oxygen of the 

aw whan water 

power k to be obtained. Sir WiUkm Thomson himself gave, 
we think, the coup de grdee to any attempt'at comparing tha 
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*d*ti*» values of transmitting electric currents through con- 
duetorefrom the source of eneigy to a distant etatioa where 
^nergjr h wanted, and conveying energy hy exciting Faure’s 
batteries at the one place and conveying them to another, when 
Jie wrote In one or his letters of “ Professor Reynolds's dis- 
appointment with M. Faure’s practical realisation of eleotrio 
-storage, because it does not provide a method of porterage superior to 
conduction through a wire. This is “ like being disappointed with 
an invention of improvements in water-cans and water-reservoirs 
became the best that can be done in the way of moveable water-oans 
and fixed water-reservoirs will never let the water-carrier supersede 
water-pipes wherever water-pipes can be. laid.” If we may venture 
*o extend the great electrieiAn’a metaphor, it is like finding fault 
with the Great Eastern Railway Company’s service of sea-water 

V brought to London in cans, on the ground that it is just possible 
obtain sea-water by a large main laid down to the const, and 
4 hat such a scheme is now under consideration. Another valuable 
property of the new bAttery is pointed out by Sir William 
Thomson. If it were to be used either at a fixed station to work 
4 ia electric railway, such ss the firm of Siemens have already 
brought into practical use, or to he carried on an ordinary car- 
riage to drive it — the energy developed hy the vehicle in run- 
ning downhill would he stored up ready to be used for its propul- 
sion when it again reached a level or an ascending incline. 

In tiie course of the correspondence Professor Ayrton has again 
mentioned the experiments which he and Professor Perry are 
•carrying out with the view of using coal or coal gas instead of 
ainc in a primary battery. Should be succeed in doing so, we 
•should obtain a source of energy about ten times cheaper in work- 
ing than the best known steam-engine, and M. Faure's invention 
unay very likely he the means of making it a commercial success ; 
lor should Messrs. Apt on and Perry or any other physicist succeed 
in making a coal or coal-gas battery giving a good proportion of 
the theoretical energy of the coal or gas, should it have a high 
internal resistance, it would be difficult to use it in practice; but 
"toy the aid of Faure's batteries, in cases where work was only 
wanted to be done for a few hours a day, as in the case of electric 
lighting, the com para ti rely feeblo current of the primary battery 
might he collected and stored for fifteen or sixteen hours, and then 
•allowed to run out agRin in the eight or nine hours for which the 
•source of energy is practically wanted. 

The subject of this new secondary battery is one of great 
•scientific importance. As the writer of a leader in the Times points 
•our, it is by no monnB unlikely tliAt a similar piece of apparatus 
vnay he made of some metal, and its appropriate salt, which 
-shall he cheaper and lighter than one of M. Faure’s form 
■of similar powers; at all events, the invention and its 
vesnlta are pretty sure to turn the attention of inventors and inves- 
tigators towards batteries both secondary and primary — a branoli 
•of inquiry which has for so many yoars been quite thrown aside 
in famur of endeavours to improve the dynamo-machine. Now 
.4i primary battery is theoretically the most economical artificial 
source of energy, and it is only the comparatively high cost of 
afche fuel generally used in these — zinc — which proven ts them 
from being practically useful. A galvanic battery gives out very 
AieiH-ly the whole energy duo to the chemical combinations which 
take place in it ; eo that it is hardly too much to say that, were a 
battery to he employed to drivo an electro- motor, under suitable 
•conditions, we could obtain at least 60 per cent, of the chemical 
energy, whilst the best known steam-engine will only give about 
M fc> per cent, of the chemical energy of the coal and air consumed 
an its furnace. There is thus a large margin for first cost of the 
•substance to be consumed in the battery. 


TIIE LINCOLN ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY AT SLEAFORD. 

rpHE Architectural Society of the diocese of Lincoln has 
L just held a pleasant and successful meeting. Sleaford, 
itlie central place from which the excursions branched, is a 
bright attractive little town, thoroughly bourgeois , hut envi- 
ably comfortable in its bourgeoisie . Here and there an arched 
•doorway, or a stone-mullioned oriel, or heraldic escutcheon tells 
*is of the antiquity of the town, but its general aspect is 
•modern, yet not too modern to he interesting. The scale and 
anass of the church — deservedly celebrated as one of the noblest 
of the many noble Lincolnshire churches— is sufficient to domi- 
nate and give character to the whole town, and to impart a 
•very striking aspect to the wide well-built market-phice, ter- 
minated by its singularly ornate, though somewhat confused, west 
front, carrying more architecture than it comfortably hears. The 
xi Ames of the four streets diverging from the market-place — North- 
gate, Southgate, Eastgate, and Westgate— have a medieval sound, 
with which their general character is fairly in keeping. Consider- 
able dignity is given to the south entrance of the town hy a toll, 
Well-designed memorial cross, rising in a lofty spirelet from a 
canopied upper story. The lower story, enshrining the statue of 
Mr. Handley, formerly M.P. for South Lincolnshire, is less happy. 

The historical memories of Sleaford, though shader, are suffi- 
ciently interesting. Like most of our old English towns, it has 
been from time to time visited by historical personages, and wit- 
nessed historical events. Given under its denomination of “ Esta- 
forde" by the grateful Conqueror to Remigius, the first Norman 
prelate of the Great Bishopric of Mid-England, the manor with 
the ca ttle subsequently erected upon it by Bishop Alexander 


"the magnificent,” though every now and then taken into the 
King’s hand when the loyalty of its egseopal lord appeared sus- 
picious, remained in possession of the Bee of Lincoln until the 
miserable Bishop Rands of Holhsach, the great despoiler of the 
bishopric, obsequiously alienated it “ for a personal consideration ” 
to Protector Somorset when glutting his greed pith the last spoils 
of the impoverished Ohureh. From Lord Clinton, to whom- after ^ 
the attainder of Somerset, it had been granted by Queen Mary m 
a reward for his share in suppressing Wyatt’s rebellion, the manor 
and castle were bought by “ old Robert Carre,” one of a Northum- 
brian family, from Hatton, in Glendale, whose name is conspicuous . 
at Neville’s Cross, Tewkesbury, Flodden Field, and other great 
historical battles. This “proper gentUman,” at Leland terms 
him, bom in the old religion, nephew to the Prioress of Brink- 
hums, was, we are told, “ a close observer of the Reformation,” 
with an especial view to the purchase, on easy terms, of the 
monastic property, which the Crown hadAaken to itself. He had 
also a sharp eye for property forfeited hy attainder, much of whifeli, 
having the ear of the sovereign, he secured on very easy terms. 
Among these were the estates of his fellow-townsman, Lprd 
Hussey, of the Old Place, some remains of which are still to be 
seen at the north end of the town. Old Place is described by 
Leland as the great ornament of the town; but after being' 
garrisoned and fortified by the Parliamentary troops under Cft>zn- 
well in 1644, it was burnt to the ground by them on their 
departure. It was from this house that, two months after the 
battle of Marstou Moor, Sopt ember 6 of that year, the future Lord 
Protector, then only a Lieutenant-Colonel, wrote to his old* 
neighbour, Colonel Valentine Walton, lamenting his inability to 
hasten to the relief of Essex and his forces in the Western counties.* 
In the great religious insurrection in Lincolnshire for the mainte- 
nance of the old faith and the restoration of the monasteries under 
the Abbot of Barlings and the so-called Captain Cobbler in 1536, 
Hussey, unwilling to join the rebels, equally unwilling to oppose 
them, and, at last, fairly running away when the insurgents 
threatened to bring him by force into their camp, was finally 
compromised by the action N of his wife in sending provisions to ti** 
Lincoln forces'; and in spite of his assertion that he “ was never 
traitor nor of none counsel of treason against his Grace,” was tried 
hy his peers, found guilty, and executed in front of John of Gaunt's 
Palace in the High Street of Lincoln. The tale that OArr betrayed 
bis old friend and received his estates as the price of his perfidy is 
probably a slander. It is at variance with the tact that they became 
his, not by grant, but hy sale. By these discreet purchases and “ by 
the death of three rick wives ” — two of thorn very well-dowerecl 
widows— Carr became one of the wealthiest and, for a commoner, 
one of the largest territorial owners in the kingdom. He survived 
to aid Queen Elizabeth with a loan in her preparations against the 
{Spanish Armada in 1588, and died at an advanced age two years 
afterwards, September 1 1 , 1 590. He lies buried with his three 
wives under an altar tomb at the north angle of the chancel arch 
iu the parish church. At the opposite angle is another much more 
elaborate Corinthian monument, supporting the alabaster effigy 
of Sir Edward Carr, Robert Carr’s fourth son, who was eventually 
his heir, and his toecond wife. Both are much mutilated, probably 
hy some of the various parties of Boldiers who at different times, 
both in the Great Rebellion and subsequently in the Revolution of 
16S8, were quartered in the sacred edifice. The last male heir of 
the Carrs, Sir Edward, whose well-oxecutod bust, in a full flowing 
periwig, stands under the great north transept window, died in his 
nineteenth year, twelve months after his father, and the estates 
then passed to his Bister Isabella, who married John Horvey, Esq., 
of Ich worth, afterwards Earl of Bristol. 

To return to the Onstle, the most remarkable historical event 
connected with it is the visit of King John, October 14, 1216. 
Hurrying from Lynn to the relief of Lincoln Castle, then besieged 
by the adherents of the Dauphin, his forces had been surprised by the 
tide as they crossed the sands of the estuary of the Wash, and he 
reached the Abbey of Swineshead on October 12, with the loss of 
his baggAge-wuggons and the royal treasure. Fever and dysentery 
seized the miserable man. Iiis illness wasaggrAvated by a gluttonous 
debauch, and ho reached Sleaford Castle, the episcopal lord o ^ 
which, Bishop Hugh of Wells, bad joined the ranks of his enemies, 
borne in a litter, sick in body and still more sick at heart. The 
intelligence of the certain tall of Dover Castle, unless relieved, 
added to his misery. He was bled by o local leech, hut his fever 
increased. But, ill as he was, he could not rest. The next day 
he started for another of the Bishop of Lincoln's castles, 
Also built hy Bishop Alexander, that of Newark-on-Tient. 
He rested awhile at the prison of Iiough-on-the-liill, passed 
through Brant Broughton, where one of his rare silver pennies, 
perhaps dropt on this journey, was picked up a short time since, 
and reached Newark, where he died on the night of October 18. 
Sleaford Castlo was also the place of the death of Bishop 
Fleming, the first founder of Lincoln College, Oxford, the exhumer 
and burner of Wyclifle’s bones in obedience to the decree of the 
Council of Constance, in whose case the attempt of Martin V., 
in 1423 to thrust a papal nominee on an unwilling Chapter hy 
translating him from Lincoln to York was eo signally defeated. 
Bishop William Alnwick, the spiritual counsellor of Henry VI., 
resided much here, and gratified his taste for building, of which 
the old palace at Lincoln exhibits remarkable proofs, hy large 
additions to the Castle. Henry VIII. and his Queen Catherine 
Howard were twice here in 1541 — August 8 and October 14— on 
their way to and from the North. As Longland, the then Bishop, 
was the King's confessor, and we know from Leland a account 
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that a few yean later the Castle was atill “ very well® manfcaynid/* 
the Boyal party would probably be received witbie its walls as 
the Bishops guests, Witlife a few tears Somerset began the 
work of demolition, and the Castle soon became a stone quarry 
for the neighbourhood. In 1604 Robert Oarr speaks of it as u the 
lato fair Castle at Sleaford,” and at the present day only an up- 
turned fragment of the north-western tower, with walls live feet 
thick, and the grassy mounds which mark while they conceal 
the foundations, remain to testify to its former grandeur. 

The churches visited in the two days’ excursions formed a series 
which few parts of Kngland could rival, and certainly none surpass. 
South Lincolnshire is pre-eminently the district of mie bell-towers, 
and though the two queens, the spires of Louth and Grantham, 
fell outside the circle, it would be difficult anywhere to find a suc- 
cession of more magnificent steeples. Their dignity, due chiefly 
to their admirable proportions aud graceful details, is much 
enhanced by the quality of the fine-grained Ancaster stone of 
which they are built, widen After more than five centuries shows 
hardly the slightest mark of decay. The soft grey tone it has 
acquired, warmed here and there with a blush of golden lichen, is 
charming in its contrast with the fresh green of the trees which 
usually fringe the churchyards. Eleven of the twenty-two churches 
visited have spires any one of which would be an object of admira- 
tion i%a less favoured county. Of these, that of Sleaford is the 
earliest and leust admirable. The tower is low, and the spire of 
the broach form is stunted. The whole steeple is of transitional 
date, passing into Early English, and is of much value from the 
rarity of those earlier spires. Ewerby, Aunsby (a good example of 
careful rebuilding, stone for stone), Walcot, and Anwick (a lovely 
little gem, with a horribly mutilated chancel), havo excellent 
spires of the broach form, which to many eyes is less pleasing than 
tno more usual arrangement whero the spire rises within the 

I mrapets, as at Hocking ton, ABgarby, Quarrington, Silk Wil- 
o ugh by, Billingborougb, and llelpingimm. The variety of outline 
and proportion of those spires was very noticeable. In ‘some cases, 
as at Asgarby and Ileckington, the spiro is not well set on the tower. 
It is 4oo small iu diameter, and gives the idea of part having slipped 
down into the tower like a candle into a socket too big for it. As 
a broach, Ewerby is unrivalled both in proportions and execution. 
But it is almost too severe. Someone has called it “ the old maid 
among spires,” tall and dignified, but prim and almost Qimkorlike 
in its simplicity. At Silk Willoughby tbo spire is well set on j 
but the angle pmnacleB, na in some other cases, are low and mean, 
and the flying buttresses, connecting them with the spires, which 
we could usually, except at South llelpinghum, wish away, aro so 
thin and fragile that they look nlmost like tapes tying the tower 
and spire together. At Asgarby and Walcot the dignity of the 
spire is lessened by lines of crockets running up its edges ; and in 
other cases, notably at Anwick, it is overloaded by gabled towers, 
injuring the soaring conical outline. Of all the spires seen, we are 
disposed to give the palm to that of llelpinghum. The proportion 
between spire aud tower is admirably maintained. Thu pinnacles, 
square in plan and paunelled, hit the happy mean between exces- 
sive tenuity and heaviness, aud the flying buttresses are sufficiently 
pronounced without ohLrusivencss. Tho crocheted edges are a 
alight blemish. The whole west end, with its Bioping aisle roof, 
flamboyant windows, and richly-moulded west door — the only 
west aoor, with the exception of that of Sleaford, seen in the 
excursions— stately tower, and soaring spire, is one of rare 
excellence. 

Great Hale was one of the towers of prae-Norman style, with 
perfectly plain, thick rubble walls, without buttresses or turret 
stair, the double belfry window having a mid-wall shaft. Unhap- 
pily four lute pinnacles have been added. Howell has a very good 
example of A double bell-gable, a very unusual feature in Lincoln- 
shire. Falkingham has a truly noble piunncled western tower of 
Perpendicular date, ef much better proportions than that of 
Newton, where the uppermost of tho four stories is almost a 
superfluity. Ilorbliugund Swaton Arc cruciform cliurcl^s with 
central towers. That of Horbling, originally Norman, from faulty 
construction at tho first, 1ms been crushing the whole of the 
chqrch for the Inst seven centuries, aud more ominous cracks 
opening since the last restoration, show that, in architect's language, 
the building is still “ alive,” And we fear that the only remedy 
will be to take the whole tower down, and re- erect it on more suffi- 
cient foundations. The church, with its Norman chancel, a frag- 
ment of Norman intersecting arcade on the west front, and Norman 
work in the transept, is of so much interest, as showing the scale 
and character of a village church in the middle of the twelfth 
century, that any downfall which might at any time happen 
would be a grave architectural calamity. Hcchmgton, though 
cruciform in plan, has no central lantern, and tho transepts only 
range with the aisles. They thus lose their wiaon dVVrs, and both 
externally and internally have a feeble look, which is anything 
but pleasing, and is here increased by the nave wall being carried 
beyond them, with windows in two tiers, the aisles being omitted. 
Indeed, admirable as Ileckington Church is as being, in Mr. Sharpe's 
word®, “ the most complete example of a parish church of the 
curvilinear period in the kinpdom, designed and erected through- 
out in one style,” and unrivalled as it is in the tracery of its 
windows, the elegance of its mouldings, and the richness of its 
sculptured decorations, ns it whole, especially within, it is somewhat 
disappointing. Indeed the designers in the Decorated style 
are open to the charge of turning all their best architecture 
out 3 f doors/’ far more care having been bestowed on the 
exterior than on , the interior of their buildings. Internally 


these churches are usually plain the arcades, tbooghloftyami 
well proportioned, axe excessive both in. height .and width* 
and detent in richness of moulding. {The walk are plain ana 
unadorned, and there is an absence— except in sp#» feature* 
“purpurei parmi” such as piscinas, sediha, • and Easter sepul- 
chres— of carved or moulded work. The effect of the vast and 
nobly proportioned interior of Heckingtqn is eertainly bare and 
naked} nor is it improved by the walls having been subjected to* 
the *vxls scarifying process which has laid bare all the articula- 
tions of the skeleton, and, to make them more obvious, accentuated 
them with dark mortar. Indeed, so much in love has tho 
restorer been with his evil work, that he has even carved dark 
lines across some larger stones, indicating a seam where none 
exists. In other respects this noble church has been fairly 
restored. ( The fiat chancel roof awaits funds for elevation to ito 
original pitch. The lovely tower is as little improved by the 
addition of a new clock-fuce of the brightest blue as the south 
aisle wall of Falkingham is by a projecting chimney, of the 
meanest brickwork, recently erected. We had hoped that at this 
period such deformities were impossible. 

Most of the churches visited had been well and carefully re- 
stored and appropriately seated. Others — such as Silk Willoughby, 
Ewerby Hale, Billingborougb, and Kirkby Lay thorpe— have then 
interiors encumbered with vast square pews, lined with fusty greets 
baize, and are deformed by rude oarn-liko roofs, contrasting pain- 
fully with their lovely arcades. At Billingborougb the chief 
obstacle to tho much-dccriod restoration is in the Office of Woods 1 
and Forests. Tho Grown is unhappily lay impropriator j and when,, 
a few years since, an appeal was sent from tho parish for the 
substitution of a suitable roof for the uncouth timbers — really, we 
believe, brought from a neighbouring barn — which now encumber 
the Early English chancel, the reply was that the roof was 
watertight, and so fulfilled its purpose, and that any alteration* 
was needless. Tlie condition of Silk Willoughby Church is- 
altogether unworthy of a building which Mr. Sharpe has pro- 
nounced to bo “ an admirable model of a small parish church.” 
Tho church still boasts of the almost extiuct three-decker, with » 
ludicrous little box for the parish clerk at tho base, and the altar 
arrangements ore of the meanest. The altar-stone, with its five 
crosses, lies in front of tho south door, to be trampled on by all 
who enter. Dembloby and Burton Pedwardiue ore small new 
churches, well designed, especially tho latter. Tho former retains a 
Norman chancel arch, and a holy water stoup of the same date now 
Berves as a font. The latter, once n largo cruciform church, only pre- 
serves aside chapel, with some interesting monuments and brasses. 
On tho oastorn wall is a blocked doorway, some feet from the ground,, 
once approached by steps, with a platform outside, probably foi 
the exhibition of relics. A lovely squaro piece of iron scroll- 
work of the thirteenth century may have formed the open front 
of a chasae containing a holy skull, or other wonder-working 
remains. The queerest church visited was that of Kyme- 
Though now a mere oblong room, with a flat ceiling, witfiKit 
chancel or tower, it is a fragment of a once noble cruciform priory 
church ; and, in its gnblod buttresses, flamboyant windows, and 
rich Transition south door, preserves remnants of its former mag- 
nificence. The church is vamped up out of tho south aisle aud a. 
narrow longitudinal slico of the nave of tho original church. On 
the north wall a mutilated brass records the burial-place of tho 
mother of Henry Filzroy, Duke of Richmond, base-born son of 
Henry VIII. The fair frail one who bore this promising bey to her 
Boyal lover was Elizabeth, daughter of Sir John Blount of Kinlet,. ^ 
in Shropshire, and wife of Gilbert Taylboys, lord of Kymo. Those 
who were present at the meeting of the Archaeological Institute* 
at Hipon, in 1874, will not easily forget the touchingly 
plaintive dirge on the death of this hopeful prince, entitled 
“ a ly ttyl bailett made of y® young Dukes grace, discovered in. 
tho Chapter library, which was then performed by the Cathedral 
choir. The existence of such a dirge proves tho affection felt by 
tho nation for the poor lad and their grief At his premature death. 
He was born at Blackmore, in Essex, in 1519. In 1525, at the* 
Court of Bridewell, he was created Earl of Nottingham and Duke 
of Richmond and Somerset. He was married to Mary, daughter 
of Thomas Howard, Duko of Norfolk, and died ainc prole 1536* 

It is curious to think, if he had lived, how different the whole 
course of English history might have been. Henry’s imperious- 
will which illegitimatized his daughters Mary and Elizabeth would 
hardly have scrupled to legitimatize him, and the throne of England 
might have been his. Of tho Kyme manor-house, a noble four- 
storied square tower remains, evidently built as a place of refugee 
in case of siege, of which and of the adjacent priory an excellent 
account was read by Mr. Charles Kirk on Thursday evening. 


SIBERIA TO SWITZERLAND. 

URING the last week there has been a decided tnnon ran- * 
sways— a godsend to the unfortunate journalists, who axe 
forced, contrary to their habits iu June, to see all things in the 
Land Bill Several artillerymen havo r^n away from Plymouth 
Citadel, and a distinguished Russian irreconcilable Juts run from 
Irkutsk to Geneva. The lost run, it is hardly necessary to say, 
was not accomplished in a day, or in a week ; but its intorest 1» 
more considerable than that of most slow races against time. The 
incident has naturally set most instructors of the public on robbing * 
up their memories of Treock. Latude, Casanova, and* the other 
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h»^^rmn^Wm»pee. It may be noted, by the way, for 
the instruction of thecuricms, that a large number of documents 
bearing, cm the "Venetian imprisonment of the agreeable scoundrel 
mentioned last on our list have just been uneartnod by a scholarly 
critic in the new French bibliographical publication Le Li we. So 
Jacques do Seiqgalt was not such a liar as he has sometimes been 
thought to be, & diminution in tbe list of his gentlemanlike or un- 
gentlemanlike vices which still leaves him plenty to repent of. We 
owe; however, something of an apology to Mr. Mokrievitch for 
comparing him to the three persons just mentioned. lie was not 
an incorrigible coxcomb like Trenck ; nor a libeller, real or sup- 
, posed, of laches, like Latude ; nor a corruptor of the pure and 
virgin morals of Arcadian Venice, like Casanova. He was a 
Russian Bevolutionist, which is a profession “ surprising by him- 
self ” a good many classes and varieties. At the time when Mr. 
Mokriovitch had to 44 come down ” to the Russian police, the 
Nihilists had not taken to skirmishing with nitro-glycerine, at 
least not as a regular thing. Mr. Mokrievitch assisted at an 
irregular printing-press, such os erst our Bolingbroko loved to un- 
earth and persecute. Even two hundred years ago, however, the 
English law bad an irrational tenderness for the instructors of tho 
public which made the game of Police v. Press not lees exciting, 
but much less sanguinary. The complaints of the greatest 
English man of letters ot that day show that the quarry had 
plenty of 44 law,” iu tbe favourable sense, given to them. 44 Wo 
take them, and they get out on bail ; we take them again, and 
they get more bail/ laments Swift iu effect, if not in words (for 
we quote from memory). Mr. Mokriovitch played tho same game 
for much higher stakes. The sanctity of the editorial chamber 
was invaded by tbe myrmidons of power, and some vigorous 
shooting took place. Luckily, Mr. Mokrievitch was not present at 
the moment ; and so, while his collaborators wore hanged, he was 
only sentenced to a fourteon years’ 44 stretch ” in Siberia. The 
narrative which the Geneva Correspondent of tho Daily Hem 
.gives of Mr. Mokrievitoh’s escape is in many ways curious. 
It reveals (not, indeed, for the lirst time) a remarkable laxity 
in the arrangements for the safeguarding of Siberian con- 
victs. And yet it is said that Mr. Mokrievitch is the 
first State prisoner actually convicted and condemned who 
•has now escaped from Siberia for a century. Perhaps the 
two statements Are not so irreconcilable an they look. Do 
•Quincoy, in that remarkable essay on the ( he stirs which per- 
_haps shows him at his very best, accounts for the general habit of 
suicide on the part of convicts or suspects under tho Roman 
Empire by supposing a simple feeling of inability to escapo from 
the very moderate exile to which they were condemned. The 
Empire was everywhere, and tlio facility of evasion from Tomi, or 
Pantelluria, or Gyaros, was compensated by tho certainty that 
wherever the fugitive went tho Empire would be also. Tho Czar 
of all the Russias is not quite so omnipotent ns tho original 
•Ondprs. But ho holds something liko the half of two continents, 
•and it is a very far cry from any central part of his dominions 
to the regions of neutrality and independence. 

There are, howover, compensating circumstances. An island 
is naturally a more ditHcult place to escape from than 
any part of the mainland, and various prisoners, from tho 
•Count of Monte Oristo to Marshal Bazaine (by the way, 
might not English writers think twice before throwing mud 
in obedience to the dictates of French political animosity ?) 
have found their account in the presumed security. Hu, too, 
■the apparent impossibility of a prisoner traversing the enor- 
mous length or breadth of European and Asiatic Russia seems 
to ha ve imposed limits on the watchfulness of his appointed 
guardians. Fortunately, too, Russians are ulways venal and 
Alm ost always good-natured. The corporal in charge may have 
that ill-regulated love of the stick which children and young 
Bachelors of Arts fresh from the University and appointed to 
Achoolmosterships frequently display. But it is a case of “ j’aiino 
Bacchus, j’aime Manon,” and it is evon pleasanter to put money 
in one’s purse than to put weals on the back of an accidental ami 
not specially obnoxious fellow-creature. The benefit of theso 
truths Mr. Mokrievitch quickly found. The conveniences of 
civilization in the shape of railways and Btcnmers failed himself 
And his companions somewhere east of Nijni Novgorod, and they 
<lid the rest of the distuned 44 on foot and in chains.” Fifteen 
Julies per day, which seems to have been the usual stage, is not 
much on foot, hut we own to a want of experience iu tho matter 
of chains. The resting-places were vermiuous and destitute of 
•civilized arrangements, but it might be well to suspend inordinate 
compassion on this hesd. The 44 companionship with vermin,” 
which a frequently-quoted libeller of the crusading age has 
As sig ned to the constituents of Mr. Gladstone And their com- 
patriots generally, is now more characteristic of the ordinary 
habits of the Czar’s subjects than of any other European people. 
Once in Siberia Mr. Mokrievitch began to enjoy tho privileges and 
benefits of the situation. Some of those benefits and privileges 
Dostnieflsky's famous book has made known, And they savour 
a little of Norfolk Island and TaSman's Peninsula. Others, how- 
ever, are strictly moral. You (being a political prisoner) give an 
ordinary convict certain roubles, and ho changes nAmes and dresBes 
with you. The advantages to him are, besides the roubles (of 
which he probably thinks most) a shortening of his sentences ; 
to you the avoidance of extraordiuary surveillance. Very soon 
afterwards Mr. Mokrievitch and two of his companions who had 
ma!de the same exchange 44 sloped.” One was caught ; of the 
other the Siberian wolves are supposed to have taken cognizance. 


It is thus obvious that escaping from Siberia is not a proceeding 
altogether without its dangers and difficulties. Mr. Mokrievitch, 
however, had greater skill, or greater hick, or both combined, 
which is most probable. Like an intelligent person, he made first 
for Irkutsk itself, knowing that the sweet security of towns is to 
no one more sweet and more secure than to the man who wishes to 
avoid observation. Then he bore away, for many a hundred 
miles, towards the Chinese frontier. There, on the face of it/ 
would seem to have lain his best chance of escapo. But possibly 
tho frontier is strictly guarded, and travelling through Northern 
China is notoriously difficult, while the officials are inquisitive 
and quite capable of handing back a prisoner whom they had 
nothing to gain by keeping. So Mr. Mokrievitch imitated the 
tActics of tbe artful bare and doubled back towards Russia in Europe. 
Everybody Booms to have befriended and protected him, and though 
he met with many 44 hardships” and 44 adventures ” which, if be be an 
intelligent person, he will put in black and white, and sell to Bacon 
or to Bungay, his evasion appears on the whole to have been little 
more than a long and exciting walking tour, performed (for be can 
hardly have had much money) at very trifling expense. 

Considerations already given show that it would be illegitimate 
to in for that Siberia is an altogether insecure place of detention. 
Mr. Mokrievitch appears to be one of the rare exceptions which 
roally do prove a lule. Still there are features about his story 
(which seems to be quite modest and trustworthy) deserving the 
attention of the very unfortunate Sovereign who is, by his own 
will, immured at Gatachiua or Peterhoff, and who is, let us trust, 
rather more carefully looked after than Mr. Mokrievitch. Accord- 
ing to trustworthy accounts, the Russian prisons are Bimply 
crammed with prisoners, and the only possible gaol delivery is in 
the direction of Siberia. If it be true, as a Correspondent of 
tbe Time h asserts, that a foreign sailor for a drunken 44 spree ” in 
port, which iu any other cquutry would havo earned him a trifling 
tine or a few days’ imprisonment, has recently been packed off to 
Asiatic Russia, it is quite clear that a good deal will happen before 
long. Such things con only occur when the authorities have com- 
pletely lost their heads. Liberia is supposed to be a safe pound, 
and all wandering cattle'are driven into it without ceremony. But 
Mr. Mokrievitch has shown that its safety may be easily exagge- 
rated. The country people, it is said, and the expression seems to apply 
equally to European and to Asiatic Russia, are noted lor their kindness 
to fugitive convicts. That kindness is not likely to be diminished by 
the knowledge that an increasingly large proportion of those con- 
victs havo been sentenced only lor trifling political offences or for 
other more trifling offences of the non-political kind. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and Mr. Dawson Burns may think the sailor rightly 
served j but persons not averse to vodka will scarcely agree with 
them. The more convicts there are iu Siberia, moreover, the moro 
easy will it bo for them to escape. Meunwhile, Mr. Mokrievitch 
hns, as wo have suggested, tho materials of a very promising 
Yellow-book, which, no doubt, any of the Geneva booksellers will 
be proud to bring out. It is unfortunate for him that the lively 
pen of M. Tissot has got the start of a month or two with a story 
of Siberian escape, in which thore is an interesting young woman, 
and a penitent gendarme , and many fights with furious beasts, and 
other such like attractions, which may possibly be wanting to 
Mr. MokriovitclTs over-true tale. But, whereas the hero of 
M. Tissot's (and his collaborator M'. Amero’s) tale only had to go 
to the Arctic Sea, where n convenient imitator of Professor 
Nordeuskiuld picked him up and took him to regions of safety, 
Mr. Mokrievitch, as has beon said, 41 did ” Siboria thoroughly, and 
European Russia as well. In the latter country he of course had 
to get 44 false papers.” Does Anybody know the reason of the re- 
markable ease with which ialse papers are always to be 
procured? It has been suggested that this reason is to he 
found in the fact that, every set of papers being a source of 
revenue to somebody, the somebodies naturally consider your false 
man's money just as good as your true man s. What with falsa 
papers, friendly peasants, arrangements for exchanging identity, 
and so forth, it cannot bo said that Siberia is altogether an unex- 
ceptionable receptacle for troublesome persons. On the other 
hand, Geneva appears to be rapidly becomiug a kind of foreign 
Ht. Petersburg. For some reason, not wholly obvious, Russian 
exiles do not favour London nearly so much as most other out- 
casts. Germans, Frenchmen, 41 Rolen aus der L’olackei” fiock to 
us when they are in trouble. But all good Nihilists, when they 
escape, go to Geneva or Ziirich. The women have the oppor- 
tunity to become Dr. Sophia and Dr. Vera; what the men have it 
is hard to say. Perhaps cigarettes are cheaper than with us ; 
j>erhap9 the youthful reformer of the universe like9 to feci himself 
like Voltaire. But, however this may be, Geneva is evidently on 
the way to become the place where Siberians, with a self-given 
ticket-ol'-lcave, do not report themselves to the police. 


FRANCO- AMERICAN GRAPES. 

T HERE is hope for topers yet, and it is a lady of high degree 
who bids them be of good cheer. At the present moment the 
minds of those who drink not merely for the day, but look forward 
to tho morrow, are full of disquietude. Tho phylloxera is growing 
fonder and fonder of France and French vine-roots. Hard winters 
he seems to enjoy, and chemical applications, for the most part, 
he apparently likes. Every season there comes tho same sad story 
of more vineyards destroyed, more land which formerly produced 
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grapes given up to corn and oata. It has been said with some 
appearance of truth that one reason for the indifference which the 
French have shown latterly to commerce with England is to be 
found in the fact that their supply of wine is scarcely sufficient 
for themselves, and that the diminution of export is not therefore 
viewed with any dread. Of late dark rumours have been afloat 
that more tricks than ever are played with claret, and that large 
Quantities of coarse Spanish wine, after passing through Bor- 
deaux, where there is as much baneful dexterity as there is 
•t Cette, come to England as the product of French vineyards. 
There has been lately, incredible ns it may seem, an idcreased 
boldness in the utterances of Sir Wilfrid 'Lawson and his fol- 
lowers, which is probably due to a belief that nature is Aiding 
them* Greatly, therefore, will those who have tho interests of 
wine at heart be elated by tho news tbit at Inst there seems to be 
a chance of the phylloxera being successfully combated. These 
glad tidings are brought to suffering humanity by the Duchesne de 
Fita** James. who, in the current number of the Itevue de* Deux 


Mondr*, tells how tho detestable parasite may be resisted. 

Apart from the interest of the subject, the nrticle, which is 
called “La Vigne Amcricaim?,” is well worth reading, as the 
Duchess is an excellent writer. She hegius her disseitation with 
a description of the strange mixture of spathy and terror which 
the French vine-growers have shown in tho presence of the 
calamity that has assailed them. It is generally thought in Eng- 
land that the highest possible science is applied to tho culti- 
vation of the grape in France; but this is not by any means 
the view of the Duchess, who is herself the proprietor of large 
vineyards. At the time of the advent of the phylloxera, she says, 
44 lea traditions les plus (Stranges, les theories les plus fausses, 
n’ernptkhuient pas lu vigne de prorluire & ello seule le quart du 
re venu total agricole de la Franco.” If there was so much igno- 
rance, it is not surprising that the cultivators should have shown 
no great skill or energy when the enemy invaded them ; but it is 
singular that they should have exhibited such imbecility as the 
Duchess describes. They liuvu bean, she Bays, for the most part, 
first of all confident that their vineyards would not ho attacked, 
then inert and helpless when the rapid death of tho plants showed 
that the enemy had conio. In consequence, “les vignobles dis- 
paraissent sans autre note defensif qu'un decret declarant envnlri un 
udpartement de plus. ’ The advance of the phylloxera has been 
looked upon as being lilio the advance of the sea, something that 
may not be stayed. This, according to Mine, de Fitz-Jamos, is 
the mistake of cowardice and indolence. The success which has 
Attended the effort of some energetic proprietors shows that there 
is a remedy not very difficult of application, and not so expensive 
as to make it useless for all but the most valuable vineyards. This 
remedy 6he describes fully and carefully, though, as we shall endea- 
vour to show, her description is not free from ambiguity. Before ex- 
amining it, however, it will be best to givo, in the Duchess's own 
words, a description of all the methods at present in use for com- 
bating the phylloxera, premising that the insect shows a distaste 
for certain American vines, which iBnot a little remarkable, seeing 
that he comes from America. The Duchess says : — 


Lea moyens de ddfensc ennnus nujourd’hul sont pollintifs ou cWfinllifii, — 
pslliatifs pour prolouger lVxiaienco <ln ce qui vegete encore, dednitifr pt.ur 
com»tituer des vignobles nfristans aux nttointc* du phylloxera. Le pre- 
mier, le plus durable des palliatifs, e’eat la submersion ; le second, encore A 
l’tftat experimental, cat l’emplui des insecticides purtout ou le revenu de la 
vigne pent euJJUre u it surcroU de ilepenue. Les moyens definitifs sont : 
i* la greffe, pour transformer dos vignes frangalses eii vignes anufricaine* 
r&istantea ; a 0 la plantation do vignes franeaisen greffdes sur racincs ame- 
ricaines rdsistautes ; 3 0 la plantation de \ ignes frungsises dans lo sable. 


Of these methods, grafting is the only one which is likely to be of 
general ubo, though the others may advantageously be employed in 
some districts. Submersion destroys the parasite, and the vines 
remain olive until a fresh corps of phylloxera appears on the 
acene of action. For obvioue reasons, however, submer^on is prac- 
ticable in but comparatively few cases, and even where it ta prac- 
ticable, there are peculiar difficulties in the cultivator's way. If 
the soil is light and permeable, the water rapidly invades the land 
of neighbouring proprietors, who naturally enough object. If, on 
the other hand, it iB heavy, the water remaius on it too long, and 
in consequence the vinos sutler. Planting in sand is successful, as 
the phylloxera cannot live in it; but the sand must he perfectly 
pure, as, if there is any admixture of earth, the objectionable 
insect manages to keep alive. Most insecticides appear to be 
worthless, and the use of those which are efficacious is liable 
to tho great objection of being too expensive for the cultivators 
who grow the grapes from which cheap wine is made. Although 
this method; of preserving the vines is still, as Mine, de Fitz- 
Jamefl says, in tue experimental stage, a fairly effective agent for 
destroying the obnoxious parasite has, it seems, been discovered. 
The discovery iB due not to any of the great men of science who 
have investigated the subject, as they have one and all fuiled, but 
to a M. Fichet of Versailles, who furnished the Duchess with an 
insecticide which was successfully tried in one of her vineyards. 
The expense of applying it was, "however, great, and the Duchess 
observes that, to keep down the phylloxera the insecticide 
must be applied three or four times a year, and that poor grapes 
require it oftencr than rich ones. Clearly, therefore, it cannot be 
used for the former, and must considerably increase the expense 
making high-class wines. Also, it remains to be seen whether 
some effect on the flavour of the grape is not produced by the 
chemical preparation which destroys the parasite. 
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We come then to grafting, which, according to tho Duchess, is 
thoroughly effective against the phylloxera, and is the one realty 
effloaoious remedy likely to be of general nee. As has been said, the 
insect originally came from America, and, unlike that later imports* 
tion. the Colorado beetle, achieved at once a marked success. Them 
has been considerable controversy respecting its origin in France, 
and some unfortunate men who innocently enough planted Ameri- 
can vines have been execrated as having caused the ruin of num- 
bers of their fellow-countrymen. That they have been unjustly 
blamed seems clear: but, though the American origin of tho 
phylloxera has been denied, it alsoseeme dear that ho was brought 
from that country, having possibly been bred there by the tee- 
totallers who are so powerful in the United States. If, however, 
America lias caused the ill, she has also provided the cure. Some* 
American vines the phylloxera absolutely refuses to touch, pre- 
ferring Apparently death by hunger to living on them. Replanting' 
tbe French vineyards with American vines would, therefore, get 
rid of the insect ; but there are difficulties in tbe way of doing 
this, and unfortunately the phylloxera may be right in the views 
to which he adheres with uncompromising tenacity. The French 
vine may be, and probably is, superior to that of America, And 
the parasite which is so justly loathed may be showing that he, 
at all events, possesses unerring taste. In order, no doubt, to< 
preserve the characteristics of the French grape, grafting has been 
tried, and, According to Mme. de Fitz- James, the experiment has 
been completely successful, so that there is every hope of the progress 
of the phylloxera being stopped if only cultivators will show some 
energy. As appears from the extract from her article, printed 
above, two kinds of grafting are practised. A French vine may 
be grafted on an American stock, or an American vine may 
be grafted on a French stock. At first sight it seems probablt* 
that, when the latter operation is practised, the phylloxera will 
continue to live on the roots which he has found so much to bis- 
taste ; but the Duchess avers that there is little danger of hi» 
being able to do this, and that ho will most likely be starved, as 
he deserves to be. Speaking of this process, she says 

Lo scul inconvenient sfrienx, e’est la pr&cnce do la vigne frangalae et le- 
danger quo bob vieilles ratines phylloxeras constituent pour la jeune vigne 
indemne. Mais les avuntagex sont si grands qu’iis contre-bftlancent cet 
inconvenient, iWjh trfes atldmic si lo greffon fist d'espkee trfes rdsistante.. 
L'cstivalia douiinera cctto situation, A laqnelle succoraberalt infaillible- 
niont lo labrusca. La raciua Iraugaide nourrit lo greffon avant de mourir„ 
ct cola assez longtemps pour qu’il s’aifranchisso et so erde des ratines re- 
sistantes. 

It is to be observed that these words, positive and clear as they 
soera, are not altogether consistent with whAt the Duchess says, 
later on in her article. While discussing the other method of 
grafting— to wit, the attaching a French vine to on American 
root— die speaks of the apprehensions of those who have said that 
the roots would be affected by tho graft so os to become vulnerable r 
and declares that these fears are unfoundod. She bids the timid 
ask the first gardener they meet about the effect of grafting, and 
then goes on to say : — 

La rtfponse n’est pas dottlensn ; lo porte-groffe restore ce qu’il 4t*it r 
memo nourri de lu » 6 ve descendants d’une autre espfeco que la sienee* 
Fas plus dans le rbgne vegetal que dans le rfcgno animal, la noarriture 
n'inllue sur l’especo ; la vi.mde d’ua bumf et cells d’un cheval, nourri* do 
memo, gurderont chacune leurs cu me teres distinetifs, quuique l’aboadance- 
et la qualitd ds la nourriture influent sur l’abondance at la qualitd de la 
viaude. 

We trust that the writer's view is correct, but this statement is- 
not altogether consistent with that quoted above, and, moreover,, 
it seems scarcely in harmony with what is said in another part of 
tbe article. From the passage referred to it might be thought that 
the Duchess was in favour of the process of grafting American 
vines on French stocks, but it seems that it is the other process 
which she prefers. Her description of grafting begins as follows : — 

Parlous de la greffe. Touin a ddcrit toutes les greffea possibles et . . . 
impossibles 1 L’annde deruifcre, M. Champiu s’est jo ad su iniliea d’elles 
toutes fort agrdublement nvec 1 ‘ esprit d’un Frangais s Ponsot les a 
dtudiee* dans un tralte bref, sobre, utile, e’attacbant k la soudure psrfaite 
d'un greffon francais sur une raciuc amdrieaine. A orbs avoir lu et relu sou 
traitc, uprfes avoir vn ses plants groffds et bien souads, j'aurals voulu dcrlro 
au-dessus de la porte des Annereaux, ce temple du sacdw mdritd : “ Chi .vs* 
piano, va Bano ; chi va aauo, va lontauo.” 

Now, if she is right in her views about the effect of the root, it is- 
clear that the grape produced by the process which Mme. Ponsot 
loves must be American, and not French, and surely the Duchess 
cannot view this result with indifference. It iB difficult to avoid 
the conclusion that the grape, of the New World is inferior to that 
of the Old. Possibly, however, tbe Duchess is somewhat over- 
positive about the effects of grafting. And it may be conjectured 
that both systems will result in a hybrid fruit, not equal perhaps 
to the true French grape, but decidedly superior to the American* 
As tho phylloxera insists on having pure French roots, his per- 
fectly correot taste will result in his extinction. 

The slight inconsistencies which we have pointed out are such 
os might naturally be expected when a subject concerning which 
there has been much controversy is dealt with ; and they detract 
but very little from the value of the Duchess's excellent article, 
which will doubtless be as widely read in England as in France, 
since it contains cheering views for claret drinkers, who axe now 
bo many and so fervent. The writer is dearly well acquainted 
with the matter of which she treats, and thfcre it every reason for 
thinking that she is right in her cheerful assertions. The orthodox 
will probably sigh over the possible deterioration ti duet and 
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Burgundy, "but most mon will think this a small evil compared 
with total deprivation, and will rejoice in the knowledge that, if 
cultivator* will be energetic, an abundant supply of sound wine 
from Franco- American grapes may be procured. 


TUB TRADE BETWEEN FRANCE AND ENGLAND. 

HpHE opinion grows stronger day by day that the negotiations 
A for the renewal of the Treaty of Commerce between this 
country and France will fail. The commercial community feels 
that, unless more liberal duties are agreed to, it would bo bettor 
to have no treaty at all ; and the division on Mr. Monks motion 
shows that Parliament shares in the feeling. On tlio other hand, 
there is no Appearance of yielding upon the side of France. Too 
little is known of the negotiations to speak with any confidence 
on the point; but, as far as one can judge from semi-official 
utterances in France, there is no inclination to yield much. Some, 
indeed, of the papers supposed to reflect the views of those who 
guide the policy of France complain of the action of the Chambris 
of Commerce in England as unreasonable, and us throwing diffi- 
culties in the way of a satisfactory conclusion of the treaty, and 
even go so far as to tell us that throats will not influence their 
Government. But, ou the other hand, it is admitted by tlm 
French Free-traders that Franco Los much more to lose than 
England in this matter. The exports of Franco consist very 
largely of articles of luxury, and would therefore suffer morn from 
the imposition of duties. The perception of this fact msy possibly 
influence French public men, and induce them to make concessions 
when they find that English opinion is resolute. We are not 
without nope, thorofore, in spite of foolish action on the one 
side mid foolish talk on the other, that a satisfactory treaty 
will be concluded, but wo have at the same time to lace the 
probability of the failure of the negotiations. It may be worth 
while, thorofore, to inquire wlmt is the mngnitudo and what 
is the nature of the trade cairiud on belwcou this country and 
France. 

If no commercial treaty were to be concluded, it is not to 
be supposed that tlio trade between England and France would 
be put an end to. There was a considerable trade between the 
two countries before i860, and since then the wealth of both 
has enormously increased. Besides, it is to be borne in 
mind that the new General Tariff of France is much more liberal 
than the tariff in force when Mr. Cobdun negotiated bis treaty 
with the late Emperor. Before i860 the duties in Franco were, 
in many cases, actually prohibitory, and in very many more wero 
nearly so; but the new General Tariff, though considerably heavier 
than the duties arranged for in Mr. Cobden’s treaty, is si ill very 
much more liberal than those which prevailed before 1860. It ib 
certain, therofore, even if the new General Tariff should regulate 
the trade of this country with Franco, that the trade itself would 
continue to be considerable. Still, it is equally certain that the 
trade would suffer a check. Enhancement of duties means en- 
hancement of prices, and the dearer an article becomes tins loss is 
its consumption. This is the case even where the article is one of 
the necessaries of life; but it is more especially tlio case where, ns 
in France, the articles are, to a largo extent, luxuries, and where 
Franco has not n monopoly of them. We may assume, therefore, 
as a matter admitting of no doubt, that, were the General Tariff 
to come into force against us, tho exports of Frauco to England 
would fall off, and that in return our exports to France would also 
dwindle. If we found a smaller market for our goods in France 
we should be obliged to turn elsewhere for our own pur- 
chases. But, if this bo so, it is certain that Franco would 
suffer much more seriously than we should. Speaking roughly, 
the trade of the United Kingdom with France last year amounted 
to 70 millions sterling, whilo tho total trado of the United 
Kingdom with the whole world amounted to nearly 698 millions. 
The trado with France was, therefore, but very slightly more 
than one-tenth, or io per cent., of tho total foreign trade of the 
United Kingdom. On the otlior hand, the trade of France with 
tho United Kingdom for the ten years ending with 1879— we have 
not by us the returns for last year — amounted to 625} millions 
of francs, while tho total trade of France with all the world 
exceeded 2,850 millions. For the ten years, therefore, the trade 
of France with the United Kingdom averaged a little under 
one-fifth of her total foreign trade ; in other words, tho trade, of 
Franco with tho United Kingdom is about 20 per cent, of her 
total foreign trade. Consequently, if the trade between Franco and 
England were to bo entirely extinguished, England would retain 
90 per cent, of her existing trade, whereas France would retain 
but 80 per cent, of hers. France, therefore, would lose twice as 
much as England, and as tho French trado is very much smaller 
than the English trade, the loss would be proportionately even 
greater than these ilgures imply. Of course, ns we havo already 
said, there is no fear of tho t-otnl extinction of the trado between 
the two countries ; but, whatever may be the amount of loss in 
case no treaty is concluded, it follows from what wo havo just 
bean saying that the loss to Franco would be much heavier than 
the Iobb to England ; and os the foreign trade of France is smaller 
than the foreign trade of England, the loss would be oven propor- 
tionately greater still. From this point of view, then, it will 
be seen how foolish is the conduct of France in placing 
imp ed i m ents in the way of a satisfactory treaty between toe two 


countries. Our readers do not need such statistics to be convinced 
that unshackled intercourse between all the countries of the world 
is desirable in itself; but still it may be worth while to show how 
foolish, even from their owu point of view ? is the conduct of the- 
Protectionists in jeopardizing the trade which they profess them* 
selves so desirous to encourage. Analysing in a little more detail 
the nature of the trado between tho two countries, wo find thatr. 
the imports from France into England consist to the extent 06 
about 40 per cent, of articles of food, about 41 per cent, of 
articles of clothing, and the remainder—- between i8aud 19 per cent* 
—of miscellaneous articles. Of tho articles of food sugar stands 
tirst ‘in value, if wo take a review of tho last ten years ; but 
if we conffiio ourselves to the last two yeArs we find wine 
the most valuable. Amongst the articles of clothing Bilk 
stands for nearly half tlio total imports— last year, for instance, 
exceeding 10 millions sterling out of a total of articles of clothing 
of loss than 2! millions storling. The only other of any great 
magnitude is woollen manufactures, amounting to 41630,000/. 
The miscellaneous articles are all small individually, and are very 
numerous. Of exports of British manufacture and produce to 
France woollen manufactures are the most valuable, amounting 
last year to 3,650,000/. Cotton manufactures stand next, repre- 
senting 1,770,000 1. Coals, ifcc., stand for 1,550,000/., and metals 
for 1,380,000/. All tho other items are small in amouut. Exports 
of foreign and colonial produce bought in England by French 
manufacturers are considerable, wool, for instauco, representing 
last year tbe very large sum of 6,950,000 /. 

As regards tho effect of the treaty in stimulating the trade be- 
tween the two countries it is very difficult to spenlc. The treaty 
undoubtedly did very considerably develop tbe trade ; but so many 
other influences were at work that it is impossible to say how 
much was due to the lowering of duties, and how much to tho 
other influences. For instance, the rapid increase in wealth in 
both countries naturally stimulated the trade between them. So,, 
again, did the improvement of tho means of locomotion. So did 
the extension of telegraphs, and so did the improvements in the 
organization of credit. Another circumstance, too, has to be taken 
into account — namely that France is a country of transit. A con- 
siderable portion of the trade between this country and Switzerland, 
fur instance, passes through France, and so does a portion of that be- 
tween Spain and England, as also ot that between Italy and England. 
It would require a very minute analysis of the French commercial 
statistics to determine how much of the trade which is set down to 
tho credit of France really belongs to that country, and how much 
to her immediate neighbours. It iB noteworthy, however, that of 
Into years the French trade with this country appears to havo 
fallen off'. This is contrary to the general impression here in Eng- 
land, whore it ib supposed that France has boneiited more largely 
by the Cobdon treaty than England — that is to Bay, that her trade 
has expanded much more than ours under its stimulus. However 
that may be, it cun clearly lie shown that of lato years the French 
trade with England has been falling off, or, at least, has not been 
increasing. For instance, the imports into Franco from the 
United kingdom amounted to 26 millions sterling in 1876, and in 
1 S79 wore , under 24 millions sterling. Ho, again, tho exports 
from Franco to tho IJni Led Kingdom, which in 1877 exceeded 
42 millions sterling, in 1879 bad fallen to 33 millions sterling. It 
is to bo borne in mind, however, that, a large part of this fall is 
nominal only. In the interval the prices of all commodities fell 
immensely, and naturally, therefore, tho total values of the im- 
ports and exports must have fallen also. It is quite possible that 
the amount of the trade may have been diminished but very little, 
although this large reduction is shown in tho value. Another 
point to be borne in mind is that tbe years from 1876 to 1879 in- 
clusive wero years of depression and discredit, more particularly 
here in England ; that there were universal complaints of loss of 
trado ; and it is only natural that tbe trade of France should have 
fallen off' ns well as that of all the rest of the world. Lastly, it ia 
not to bo forgotten that tbe past ten years ha\e sorely tried France. 
Wur, insurrection, agitation, unsettled government, failure of 
crops, have ull visited her in succession, and Bometiines in com- 
bination. She has also had to bear an enormous increase of taxa- 
tion. And, furthermore, she has had to face a very severe compe- 
tition with some of her Continental neighbours. For example, 
whilo her sugar crop has twice within the past few years been a 
partial failure, tho Austrian manufacturers have immensely im- 
proved their processes of sugar-making, and are gradually gaining 
a stronger hold of tbe English market. It would not bo safe, 
therefore, to assume that there has been any real diminution in tho 
trade between tbe two countries. But it seetnB, at the same time, 
clearly established that there has been no increase. One other 
point is to be borne in mind, that there has been an increase in 
the duties upon English goods imported into France of late years. 
The Cobden Treaty was the first of tho commercial treaties con- 
cluded by France, and tho treaty with Austria was one of tho lost. 
By the treaty with Austria the duties were reduced considerably 
below those of the Cobdon Treaty, and England, in virtue of. the 
most favoured nation clause, bonofited by this reduction. But 
when tho treaty with Austria came to An end the duties of the 
Oobdeu Treaty revived, and this doubtless had an effect in checking 
' the growth of the trade between the two countries. 
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ARCHITECTURE IN l88l. 



Royal Academy Exhibition baa been an uneventful one as for as 
architecture is m question. Goths, Classicists, and Queen Anne's 
men are still loading revolvers for their perennial triangular duel, 
and no definite success can be scored on any side. Tho Law 
Court® axe growing apace, scafiold poles are modestly extending 
themselves upon the Embankment, while St. Paul’s gives neither 
sight nor sound of those wonderful innovations which we were 
told— wo forget how many years ago — were in certain and speedy 
prospect so soon ob the malign personality of Mr. Burges should 
nave been banned from tho sacred precincts. So wo have to go 
back to the annual task, so eminently culming to a restless mind, 
of noticing the contents of tho architectural room of tho Royal 
Academy. The first thing which strikes us there is that, of all the 
architedlural members ol‘ the Academy, only Mr. Street and Mr. 
Waterhouse put in appearances. Mr. Pearson and Mr. Norman 
Shaw are absent, white the privilege of the posthumous year has 
not been taken advantage of by Mr. Burges’s representatives. Mr. 
Street appears with several designs. The glimpse which he oilers 
of the nave of Bristol Cathedral, seen crossways, io very pic- 
turesque (1109), but not more picturosque than the reality. Tho 
.interior of his new church at Kingston, in Dorsetshire (1101), 
built for Lord Eldon, is well thought out, dignified in tho mass, 
rich in material, and complete in appointments. The monument 
.about to be erected in the south transept of York Minster to the 
late Dean Buncombe (1093) deserves great praise. It is clearly 
a composition canying out in Middle Pointed the general idea of 
the famous canopied tomb in Early English of Archbishop Gray, 
which stands in the same transept; accordingly it bears a con- 
siderable, but we are sure quite unintentional, resemblance to 
the monument designed thirty yours since with a similar motive, 
by R.C. Carpenter, for Marshal und Lady Beresford, which stands 
an tho churchyard of Kilndown, Kent. We fear that J \1 r. Street’s 
English Church in the Via del JJubuiuo, at Rome, will prove to 
have either borrowed too much or not enough from Southorn in 
contrast to Northern Gothic. Mr. Waterhouse’s Central Institution 
of tho City and Guilds of London Institute for the Advancement 
of Technical Education, which is to rise in Exhibition Road, 
South Kensington (1884), is tho visible embodiment of a great 
scheme which has mightily perplexed the benevolent souls 
of Philosophical Radicals who have long felt the assurance 
of the cock that tho City and all its guilds are merely one 
hugo residuum of jobbing and guzzling. As tho scheme is 
big, so is oIbo to be the buildiug, which is to be planted on the 
west sido of the Exhibition Rond at right angles to the British 
Museum of Naturul History, so as to mask what still survives of 
Lord Palmerston's favourite sheds. Tho material is red brick, and 
the style upon the whole that of Queen Anne, varied, however, by 
4t strange proclivity in the window heads and elsewhere to assimi- 
late forms resembling thoso of Mr. 'Waterhouse’s Neo- Romanesque 
Museum adjoining. The architectural activity so rife at both 
Universities is hardly at all represented in this exhibition. We 
observe, however, the Master’s Lodging, University College, Oxford, 
lately built by Messrs. Dudley mid Garner (1078), and can speak 
well of it as a quiet and graceful composition in tluit phase of 
Jacobean which has not cast oft* Gothic feeling. This is a stylo 
very Appropriate to Oxford from the associations both of history 
and of art which belong to it. 

Mr. Penrose has turned awhile from his vigilant care of 
St. Paul's as it now is to givo 11 perspective picture, seen from the 
cast, of the old Cathedral as it looked in the days when its spire 
was atill intact, and including Paul's Cross, the foundations of 
which have of late years been discovered und laid bare (jo6o). 
A glanco at this drawing is suilicient to show how little ground 
Dean Milman had for his depreciatory estimate of this Cathedral 
in comparison with other incdimval minsters. Mr. Bqpuks's speci.il 
manner in church-building is one which borrows us much from 
Early French as from the First Pointed of England, and ns may be 
inferred from his choico of style, massiveness has been went to 
be a favourite characteristic of his treatment, ami one which has 
generally served him well. But we think that he 1ms for once 
■overshot the mark with this specialty in his Lewisham Mission 
Church (1047). Height and colour are satisiuctorv features about 
Mr. Alfred A. Hudsons Church of St. Peter at fckmthsui (1055). 
But the perspective, which is all the architect oilers, is too crowded 
to enable us to judge if the proportions of the building will bo 
euccessful. 

St. Mary Church, Hammersmith, by Mr. Arthur Baker (1130), 
is a large cruciform building, which has evidently been thought 
out with the inteution of its posing as a min* ter. But an odd 
defect in the knowledge of the fitness of tilings displayed by 
its architect in some conspicuous features defeats his good inten- 
tions. The eastward portion of the eastern limb is just so much 
tower than the westward one as to destroy tho dignity which a 
sufficient choir possesses, and yet just so little lower as not to 
mimic a lady chapel ; while the central steeple is a reproduction 
on an exaggerated scale of an idea which has its appropriate 
borne in the rustic churches of Surrey and Sussex. What Messrs. 
Dunn and Hansom call fc?t. Cuthbert’s Church at Ushaw College, 
near Durham (1105), is reAlly a stately apsidal college chapel, 

* arran g ed aa college chapels should be — as being, in fact, choirs in 
contrast to the naves of parish churches — namely, with longitudinal 
ftalla. We ehould think that the acknowledged failure of the 


,1 attempt at Keble College Chapel to seat such a chapel trims* 
▼ersely would make a repetition of the experiment impossible. 
Lahore Cathedral, by Mr. J. 0 . Scott (1127, 1131), is a cruciform 
cathedral in Early Pointed, with apse and procession path, ap- 
parently exhibiting but little endeavour to accommodate the 
arrangements to climatic considerations. We cannot praise the 
composition of tho western steeples, made up aa they are of 
attenuated fleebos springing from intersecting saddlebacks. Mr. 
Crossland's vast design (1138), in a showy variety of Late Italian, 
described as the entrance to the students* stairs from the east 
quadrangle of the Holloway College, Mount Lee, Efeharn, Surrey, 
mole ruit aud , The tavern built at tho Royal Albert Dock by 
Messrs. George Vigors and J. R. Wagstaffo (1104) seems suc- 
cessfully to grapple with the picturesque resources of the 
domestic style of James I.'s and Charles I.’s days. But we do 
not think Mr. Vigors has been happily inspired in his National 
Hospital for the Deformed in Great Portland Street and Bolsover 
Street (1120). The system of composition belongs to that lsite 
period of the seventeenth century in which the narrowness of tho 
window bays is made conspicuous by a crowded line of pro- 
nounced pilasters. This is a thing which should be observed 
only to bo avoided by architects who claim for themselves 
to Lave all ages and all countries to choose from. Mr. Wost 
Neve oilers some Offices at Cr&nbrook, in Kent (1045), carried 
out simply and unaffectedly, and therefore effectively, in that 
characteristic rural Kentish of tho seventeenth century which 
has grown out of the use of tile facings to the walls. In his Hove 
House, Chiswick, “ a painter' s homo" (1040), Mr. Maurice B. Adams 
lias unfortunately had recourse to the features of a later period of 
the seven tee nth century, so thut a pleasing outliuo is allied to 
details which are not worthy of the general idea. Messrs. Car- 
penter's nml Ingelow’s St. Oswald’s College, Ellesmere, now in 
tho course, of erection (1095), ono of Canon Woodard’s surprising 
creation of schools, is a grave and practical composition in Per- 
pendicular. 


TUI? OPERAS. 

H ERR ANTON RUBINSTEIN'S opera II Demonio was pro- 
duced on Tuesday last at Covent Garden for tho iirBt time 
in London, whon tho opera was conducted by its composer. 
JTerr Rubinstein does not nppenr among us os a novice. His 
works have been performed, with more or less success, at a groat 
many concerts ; but it is only now, for tho first time, that he ap- 
pears as a dramatic composer. Everything that could tend to 
secure a success was at hand, and I10, at least, cannot complain 
that his opera has not had a fair chance of attaining that succoss. 
In one particular alone ho had cause of complaint — namely, 
with regard to tho chorus. With splendid stage appointments, 
gorgeous dresses, the best of Ringers, and a nn»st enthusiastiomnd 
appreciative audience, it was hardly possible for the most fastidious 
composer to be dissatisfied. Nor can wo think thut Herr 
Rubinstein can have been dissatisfied. IIow much, however, of 
the plaudits was due to his popularity as a pianoforte player or 
how much to tho worth of his work is a nice question which we will 
not boro endeavour to solve, and which may bo left open to public 
opinion. Tho opera, wo are told, has sustained great success in 
*St. Petersburg, and it may do so in London. It must be conceded 
that Ilerr Rubinstein has laboured under the disadvantage of 
having one of tho most colourless of libretti to work upon. M. 
Lermontnff* may be a Russian representative of the “ Welt- 
eelnnorz ” school, ah wo are elso whore told, but judging from his 
work in 11 Dvmonio he must bo but an indifferent ono, for his 
conceptiun of the character, if character it can bo called, of tho 
Demon is tlmt of a shadowy Bertram and Manfred rollod into ono, 
without the dramatic strength of either. He is a tame uninterest- 
ing demon, prone to do mischief if you please, but not doing it 
with any zeal. It is indeed very difficult to find out whether he 
is a good or a bod demon ; and if it were not for the fact that an 
angel in tho beginning of the opera remonstrates with him, and 
urges him to give up his evil ways, we should bo rather inclined 
to take part with him, no uninteresting mo all the surroundings. 

Alter a short orchestral introduction, the curtain risos upon a 
scene among the clouds; while choruses of moro or lens uncertain 
intonation, supposed to bo sung by evil spirits, tho winds, waters, 
fountains, trees, flowers, rocks, and an ^ occasional zephyr, occupy 
the time. Duriug the choruses a rift in the clouds discloses 
varices phantasmal forms, and a kind of Guy Fawkes meant 
for the Demon is swung across by two very large ropes. 
When this is ended, the clouds rise, and present a scone of 
much beauty. On the left is the cattle of Gudal, and on 
the right a lock, on which stands the Demon, and at the back 
is the river Aragua. The Demon on his rock denounces things 
in general, when an Angel appears from another rock, and 
a debate ensues, in which the Demon appears to get the better of 
his antagonist. When these immortals hove disappeared, the 
maidens appear, singing a joyous chorus; and, shortly after, 
Tamara, the daughter of Prince Gudal, and betrothed to Prince 
Sinodal, appears on a terrace. Why Herr Rubinstein should in- 
troduce his heroine so unnaturally ‘it is impossible to aay; but 
Tamara appears singing a long meaningless cadenza. A pretty 
chorus accompanies Tamara until the Demon ap jeers upon his 
rock. Tamara alone sees him, and is terrified at his words and 
appearance. He at once falls in love with her, and asks her to 
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jhx with him and be mistress of the world. Tamara, though 
frightened, is evidently fascinated, as is evident from the wav in 
which she repeats the words of the Demon after he has disap- 
peared:— 

Lh del mio eor avrai l’impeiy 

Li regno avrai sul moudo inter. 

The seene then changes to a rocky pass in the Caucasus, which 
has been chosen by Prince Sinodal, the betrothed of Tamara, as a 
resting-place for himself and his troops. After tho Prince has 
delivered himself of a most intricate air in praise of Tamara, whom 
he has evidently not yet evon seen, he retires to rest ; and while 
all ore sleeping the Demon appears and determines to rid himself 
of his rival. This is effected by a surprise by a troop of Tartars, 
who come on the stage and miraculously slay the sleeping men, 
for they none of them know the use of the sword. This feeble 
. fight over, it is found that Prince Sinodal is wounded, and finally 
he dies, and the curtain falls. 

The second act begins with a bridal festival, which would 
have been complete had tho bridegroom only been present. A 
messenger arrives, and states that Prince Sinodal is coming, but 
that fatigue and night have overcome him. Tamara is not happy 
at the news, but nevertheless the festivities continue, and a ballet 
is performed. Suddenly tho news arrives that Princo Sinodal is 
killed, when mirth gives place to consternation, and shortly after tho 
body of tho unfortunate Prince is brought in on a bier. Tamara 
overwhelmed with grief makes towards it, and throws herself upon 
it. Her father, Prince Gud&l, attempts to soothe her, but with no 
avail. Suddenly the Demon appears on an ouiinenco evidently 
arranged for him, and Tamara, who alono sees him, is uwc-stnick. 
After the body has been removed, Prince Gudal and the others 
leave her to compose herself, when the Demon again appears, 
and to her questions ns to who he may he returns the most evasive 
answers. Princo Gudal and the others return to lind Tamara 
Almost driven mad, and with a strong desire to enter a cloister. 
This her father at first will not hear of, hut at tho urgent 
request of those around him, ho at last reluctantly gives his con- 
sent. With the retirement of Tninara into a convent it would be 
thought that the act might well come to a close, hut tho librettist 
thinks otherwise; for while the Prince Gudal is mourning the 
double loss of daughter and son-in-law, his retainers rush in and 
demand revenge for Prince Sinodal’s death, which gives an oppor- 
tunity for Herr Rubinstein to introduce a chorus in which tho words 
gu&ra and vendetta aro drowned in a wild confusion of noise. 

In her seclusion in tho convent, in the third act, Tamara linds no 
rest on account of tho relentless Demon, whoso mean character some- 
what discloses itself in this act. He shows himself to her iu his 
true colours, and declares his love, promising all that tho world 
possesses if sho will accept him and free him from tho fato that 
heaven has ordained shall be his. At the critical moment, when 
he is just about to embrace her, the Angel appears, und she, dying 
in v his arms, is carried in tho orthodox fashion up to heaven, whilst 
thb Demon takes an opposite direction. 

To this libretto Herr Rubinstein has chosen to compose the 
music. Of this on a first hearing wo can hut say that that which 
is not steeped in the profoundest dulness is disfigured by simple 
noise. Ilis Asiatic afloctutions are pretty enough in his Bongs for 
the piimoforto, hut dragged through the weary length of such an 
opera as H Demonio they pall upon the listener. We aro inclined 
to think that, had the libretto been worthy of the artist, we might 
have had better work from his pen ; but, as it is, we cannot speak 
with praise of the opera, indeed our general impression is ono of 
ugliness and loudness unredeemed by dramatic fooling. The part of 
the Demon has no character, either dramatically or musically con- 
sidered, and tho interest of tho pieco is further marrod by the 
death of tho leading tonor in the first act, while some of thB music 
which Herr Rubinstein has given to the various purts, especially 
Sinodal’s song, “ Oh potessi ulwon volar/’ is most exacting to a 
singer’B powers. 

Mme. Albani took the part of Tamara, and eang and acted as 
only a first-class artist can do. At the best thero is but little for 
her to do, but that little she accomplished with all tho art that 
ehe is now justly famous for ; while Mme. Trebelli sustained the 
unthankful part of the Angel witli skill remarkable even in her. 
Signor Marini, as Prince Sinodal, sang the part with credit *, and 
Signor de Reszke’s Princo Gudal was a distinct feature in the 
opera. Signori Silvestri and Manfredi were respoctivoly the 
Servant and Messonger to Princo Sinodal. With M. Lassalle, who 
played tho Demon, we sincerely sympathize ; for tho part is not 
an enviable one for any singer to undertake, and he is much to be 
praised for having made as important a figure os he did iu it on 
Tuesday last. 

It is a relief to turn from II Dcmonio to Signor Boi’to’s Mejia- 
tofele, with its really fine scoring and exquisite melodios. The 
' work has the not too common merit ofgrowing upon one by re- 
peated hearings. Its performance at Her Majesty s Theatre on 
Thursday night was, as a whole, admirable. Signor Nanotti 
showed, it is true, an unhappy tendency to the tremolo in his 
first scene: hut he shook this off as the opera went on, and 
sang and acted with all his old skill and fire. Signor Oampa- 
ttim, who was in exceptionally good voico, sang, especially in 
the last scene, with rare beauty and taste, and acted with con- 
siderable spirit. Mile, de Belocca may be congratulated on her 
fulfilment of the difficult task of taking up a part associated with 
' the name of Mme. Trebelli. We speak Inst or the performance of 
Mme. Nilsson, for which no praise can be too high. Never has 
Mme. Nilsson given with greater force and beauty her part in 


the garden quartette, with the strange and touching suggestion 
of tragedy underlying the ringing notes of laughter, and never, 
indeed, have her acting and singing both in the Tint and Second 
Parts seemed ‘nearer to perfection. The stage-management was 
on the whole capital, especially in the Walpurgis Naoht ) but 
there was a dangerous likeness in the working of tho flying 
mantle of the first scene to the notorious pantomime effect at- 
tempted iu the first scene of Faust o Marghtrita at Oovent 
Garden. 


JUNE RACING. 

#- 

r | 1 IIR Manchester Oup is becoming ono of the most important 
JL handicaps of the year, and it is already the mos£ valuable. 
Even when the gambling on the Derby was at its height there 
was considerable speculation on tho Manchester Cup, and ae soon 
as tho great race of the year was ovor, the betting men gave their 
undivided attention to tho important handicap of the Manchester 
meeting. Fernandez was the first favourite. Last autumn, as a 
three-year-old, with 8st. r lb. on liia hack, he hftd only been 
beaten by half n length for tho Cambridgeshire, which was won 
by a four-year-old to whom he was giving exactly a stone. Two 
lengths behind him was Gipolutu, who had once beaten 
Robert tho Devil. At Ascot, Fernandez had run Rend Or to 

a head at even weights, and although he ran badly in the 

Two Thousand, ho had won the Craven Stakes in a canter, 
lie was now to carry the heavy weight of 9 si. ; but this, at 
weight for age, was considerably less than what Isonomy had 

carried to victory in this very race lust year. The second 

favourite was Peter, who was a year older than Fernandez, and 
yet lmd i lb. less to carry. Contrary to expectation, Fernandez 
was hopelessly beaten long before the end of the race, and os the 
horses came up to the stand, Peter was leading. Just at this 
point, however, Arch or, who has so often upset hopes when 
they seemed certain to ho realized, came rushing up on a twenty- 
five-to-one outsider. This was Captain Machells Valour, the 
winner of the first race at the late Epsom Meeting. Hitherto his 
career lmd not been by any means an unvarying success, but he 
had occasionally won races, and although he is six years old, his 
victory in tho Manchester (hip with 8 st. 9 lbs. on his back was a 
highly crcditablo performance. 

The Grand Prix do Paris was scarcely so interostinga race this year 
ftB usual. Tho French Derby hud been won with great ease by 
Albion, and this horse was to run for the Grand Prix. Tristan also 
belonged to a Frenchman, but all his performances had hitherto been 
over English racecourses. He had shown some form as a two-year- 
old, hut he had run wretchedly in both the Two Thousand and tho 
Derby, Scobell had been an uncertain performer, both as a two- 
year-old and as a three-year-old ; but he had run like a racehorse 
of high class on several occasions. His last race had been for the 
valuable Epsom Grand Prize, which he had won very cleverly 
under a heavy weight. But the best public form was that of 
Fox hall, a colt that had been bred in America. In the City and 
Suburban he had run second to Rend Or, many good horses being 
behind him at something like weight for age. Lost year he had 
boon beaten once, but he had won a couple of creditable races. 
Tho result of the Grand Prix was a tremendous race between 
Foxhall and Tristan, ridden respectively by Fordham and Archer. 
Foxhall won by a head. Albion was third, some four length** 
behind tho leading pair. The stake was more valuable (ban that 
of tho Derby. FoxhulTs victory was a great triumph for the 
Americans; if the same horse had won both tho Derby and the 
Grand Prix, they would have had n great deal to boast of; how 
much more proud, therefore, ought they to be when the greatest 
English and the greatest French race have been won in the same 
year by different American horses belonging to different American 
ownors. 

Before proceeding to notice the racing at Ascot, we will observe 
that tho sale of tho Mardon Deer Park yearlings, which took 
place at Sundown Park on tho iilli instant, wus a great suocess. 
Twenty yearlings were sold at an average very little short of 
300 guineas apiece. Tho highest price realized was 1 ,050 guineas ; 
but 110 other single lot went for more than 500, and only eight 
out of tho twenty fetched less than 200, so the priccB were un- 
usually oven. Only two lots went under 100 guineas, and the 
lowest price taken was 65 guineas. This speaks far better for a 
stud than if a couple of yearlings had brought in 2,000 guineas 
each, while a large number had been 20 or 30 guinea weeds. 

The racing on the Tuesday of the Ascot week was below the 
average. In general, the racing on the first day of the Ascot 
meeting Is about the best of tho season. Rut, although the sport 
of Tuesday week was not what it might have been, there was 
plenty of excitemont. Weigh t-for-ago races are supposed to be 
lar loss risky things to hot upon than handicaps, indeed, thore 
are Turf moralists who look upon gambling 011 handicaps as a 
sin, while thoy regard betting on woight-for-age races as one 
of the duties of man. Such people had a nice opportunity 
of putting their principles into practice in the race for the 
Gold Vaso. Throe horses were to start, Peter, Monarch, and 
Ambassadress, and, on public form, the backers were per- 
fectly justified in laying 3 to 1 on Peter. There seemed to 
be no doubt about Peter’s powers to win, but, unfortunately 
for his backers, “he had other objects in view.” He gal- 
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loped away beautifully until be reached the part of the course 
which was nearest to his a tables, when he determined to go home 
Mid leave Monarch and Ambassadress to finish the race by them- 
selves. He stopped short, and when urged on he kicked and 
bucked in a highly reprehensible manner. The most energetic of 
his hackers, perceiving that their champion had failed them, hastened 
immediately to lav 6 and 7 to 4 on Monarch, in order to recoup 
themselves; but this was only throwing good money after bad, for 
Ambassadress, a four-year-old that bnd never won a race pre- 
viously, came away and won in a canter by four lengths. So much 
for the certainties of weight-for-age races! It had been expected 
that the winners of the Two Thousand and the Derby, who had also 
been the first and second in each of those races, would have fought 
their battles again in the Prince of Wales's Stakes. Unfortunately 
Pteregrine had a slight cough, and did not start, and the race was 
considered almost a foregone conclusion for Iroquois; but, although 
he won, the race, ho had to gallop as fast as his leg* would carry him 
in order to pass the winning post in front of Geologist, to whom 
he was conceding the considerable weight of 9 lbs. The Ascot 
Stakes was an unsatisfactory affair, for ns Retreat and Tcviotdale 
were running in together, the fnrmor managed to bump heavily 
against the latter; so, although Retreat came in first, the race had 
to be awarded to Teviotdale, who had won it last year. There 
was a good race among some two-year-olds for the Biennial. 
Purple and Scarlet won by a head, then came Amalfi, and n head 
behind him were the Zoe colt and Haverhill, who ran a dead heat 
for third place. All four were carrying the Bame weight. It 
may he remembered that in the Woodcoto Stakes at Epsom Dun- 
more had beaten Purple and Scarlet by a neck only at even 
weights. These two races must be carefully borne in mind by 
students of two-year-old form, for whatever difierence there mny 
be between those fivo colts in the future, they were presumably 
within a very few pounds of each other at one time. Archer and 
Cannon rodcT a beautiful race, in a match, on two fillios by Won- 
lock, the half-sisters running a dead heat. 

After Peter's misbehaviour on the first day of tho meeting 
there were great differences of opinion ns to the dosirability 
of backing him for the Royal Hunt Cup on the Wednes- 
day. Nevertheless he became a strong favourite, and he was 
backed ut starting at 100 to 30. lio soemed to be in a 
bad humour again, for on the way down to tho post 
he stopped so short that even tho famous Archer suflered 
some “ displacement ” for a moment. Tho brute then set 
to work to get rid of his jockey. In this, however, ho failed, 
and although Archer had a very unpleasant rido, he reached 
the stnrting-poBt on his horse's back. There again Peter 
gave some specimens of his vagaries, lie bounced about 
like on india-rubber ball, and he excelled the mechanical horse 
in the variety of his movements. When the field of twenty 
hones at last got off, Peter started with the rest, but ho had not 
proceeded far when ho stopped short and kicked as viciously as a 
mule. All hopeB of hiB winning now seemed to be at an end, for 
even a bad start is generally irremediable in the Hunt Cup, and 
now the body of the field had got a long way ahead. But Archer 
was resolute, and taking hiB wrong-minded charge by the head, ho 
started in pursuit. Finding that his nose waB turned towards his 
beloved corn bin, Peter now took it into his head to go home as 
fast as he could) and passing bis opponents one after the other, he 
. eventually gained the lead, and won the race by three-quarters of 
a length. Considering the heavy weight he was carrying (9 st. 
3 lbs.) and tbe ground that he lost early in the race, thiB perform- 
ance of Peter's ought ever to be memorable in tho annals of 
Ascot. Well os Archer had ridden in tho Hunt Cup, he showed 
his skill still further in the Biennial a little later in the afternoon, 
limestone had beaten Scobell, and was apparently winning when 
Archer swooped down upon him with Voluptuary, and just won the 
race by a head. Sir Charles, who had been such a hero at Ascot 
a year* ago, was fourth. Scoboll had been the first favourite, with 
odds laid on him, and ho ought to havo run better. 1 ^ the Epsom 
Grand Prize ho had given Voluptuary 4 lbs., and beaten him easily, 
and now that they wero running at even weights, Voluptuary gal- 
loped past him as if he wero standing still. His excuses must be 
that he bad only arrived from Paris the day before the race, and 
that be had got a cough. Many trainers were complaining at Ascot 
of the prevalence of coughing among their horses. Both in 
England and in France, horses of all lands have been sulfuring 
lately from a bad type of influenza, which has proved fatal in 
many instances, and it is said to have been worse on tbe other side 
of the Channel than on this. 


The Thursday was but a dull day's racing. It was a more form 
for Robert tbe Devil lo cantor in five lengths in front of Petronel 
for the Gold Cup, and although Iroquois only beat Ldon by half a 
length for the St. James's Palace Slakes, he could evidently havo 
galloped right away from him if his jockey bad wished it. Count 
iMgrmge won the valuable Rous Memorial Stakes with Poulet, 
and Lord Rosebery won tho New Stakes for two-year-olds, with 
his filly Kormess'*, who finished a couple of lengths in front of 
KJpgdom and four lengths in front of Shrewsbury, two colts 
which lure considered far above the average. In tho New 
Biennial Stakes there wus a terrible upset of a strong favourite. 
The long odds of 7 to 2 wore laid on Golden Eye, but she never 
looked formidable during tho race, and finished third only to 
Skipetar. This sort of thing generally happens at least once or 
twice during every Ascot meeting. 

It was a great pity that Bend Or was unable to run againBt 
Peter iu the Hardwicks Stakes. Chippendale, Geologist, Preston- 


pans, Poulet, Bonnie Doon, Cumberland, and Sportsman com- 
posed the field that opposed Peter, but they had no chance with 
nim, and he came in eight lengths in advance of the nearest of the 
party. Altogether, Peter was quite the hero of the Aseot meet- 
ing, although he distinguished himself as much for wickedness m 
for speed. The Alexandra Plate was a mere exercise canter for 
Robert the Devil, and he came in as he liked, Exeter and Reveller 
following at a very respectful distance. Backers are likely to remem- 
ber the Queen's Stand Plate. They laid 5 to 2 on Charibert, who was 
riddon by Archer. The groat jockey made one of the rushes for 
which he is so justly famous, but even Archer is mortal, and for 
once, instead of winning by a head, be lost by a head, to tho 
intense chagrin of the plungers ; but in the next race, which was 
the last of the meeting, be Bhowed that he had not lost bis 
cunning, for bo brought Lord Bradford's Sword Dance up in tho 
last few strides, and won by a head in his most brilliant style- 
After Ascot racoB thero is generally some discussion on the 
question whether the meeting has been most favourable to 
backers of horses or to fielders. During the late meeting, a backer 
who put the same sum on the first favourite for every race would 
have won rAther more than two and a half times that amount in 
the course of the week. 

The yearlings of the Cobham Stud were sold on tbe Saturday 
after Ascot, when good prices were realized, twenty-one yearlings- 
averaging nearly 300 guineas oach. Twenty-six other yearlings 
were sold (or bought in) in the course qf tho same afternoon, and 
these averaged over 200 apiece. The yearling sales, thus far, have 
been more successful this year than for some timo past. 


REVIEWS. 


WHEELER’S HISTORY OP INDIA— VOL. IV., PART II.* 


I N thiB half volume Mr. Talboys Wheeler completes his history 
of the Moghul Empire. It ib chiefly occupied with the reign 
of the Emperor Aurangzeb ; and Mr. Wheeler gives the briefest 
of brief notices of that monarch's successors, but these notices 
may be SAid to be valueless. In our review of tbe first part 
of this volume, on April 22, 1876, we expressed an opinion 
unfavourable to that portion of Mr. Wheeler’s history, and on 
reading this part we see little reason to give another opinion of the 
continuation. This part is a valuable contribution to history, but 
is too one-sided ana incomplete to rank as a history. In the 
former part of this volume Mr. Wheeler showed his contempt for 
the native M&homed&n historians ; and it is hut too clear that he 
knows little about them or the language in which they wrote, 
lie seldom fails to seize an opportunity of disparaging them ; and, 
although his animadversions are somotimes reasonable, they as 
often show an incorrect and prejudiced apprehension. For many 
centuries we ato entirely indebted for our knowledge of Indian 
history to the native authors who wrote in Persian, and theix 
works deserve a most careful aud caudid sifting. No one can 
claim for them strict impartiality, full details of events, or 
accurate statements of dates and concurrent circumstances. But 
it iB the business of the true historian to carefully compare and 
examine their statements, and to arrive, if possible, at some 
definite and plausible result. Mr. Whoelor’s method is short and 
simple. He applies to them in particular what Sir R. Walpole 
said of history in general, and dismisses them with contempt aud 
undisguised dislike. This volume, so far as it relates to Ma- 
hometan history, is derived almost exclusively from European 
travellers in India. In collecting the evidence of these writers 
Mr. Wheeler has rendered an inestimable service. One of them, 
the Venetian physician Manouchi, resided in India forty-eight 
years ; and his elaborate work, founded on personal observation 
and from diligent examination of the Persian chronicles and 
registers preserved at Delhi, is a most valuable contribution 
to the histories of tho reignB of Shah Jahan and Aurangzeb. 
Ilis memoirs were written in Portuguese — why it does not 
appear, but perhaps when he was residing at Goa — and were 
adorned with portraits of tbe Emperors and many of the 
great men of the time. A French history of the Moghuls was 
published at the Hague in 1708 by the Jesuit father Oatrou, 
which was based on the memoirs of Mauouchi, and an English 
translation of Cntrou’s work appeared in London in 1826, Not- 
withstanding this, the work has remained unnoticed until it 
w&s unearthed, as Mr. Wheeler states, for his use by hiB pub- 
lishers, Messrs Triibner. Manoucbi's original work appears to be 
lost, or buried in oblivion upon some obscure book-shelves, but 
Mr. Wheeler has made full and good use of Oatrou’s version. The 
published English translation of it seems to be entirely lost, but 
a full publication of the whole work, in whatever form it may be 
accessible, is much to be desired. 

The Emperor Aurangzeb with whom Mr. Wheeler deals in this 
volume, is a congenial subject for bis mode of treatment. He can 
find little to say that is favourable of the best of the Musulman 
monarcha, and here he has one for whom little that is good can in 
honesty be said : — 

By craft, hypocrisy, and bloodshed he had gained the empire of Hin- 
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dn«t*n. Hi* three brothers had perished in the fratricidal war. Hia eldest 
■p® bad suffered death aa a punishment for rebellion. His father 8hdb 
, Jahan was still alive, imprisoned in the fortress at A gra. The vision of 
8h£h Jchdn was a constant terror to Aurangzeb j it poisoned hia pleasures 
and paralysed bis ambition. 

This is a somewhat weak and incomplete way of representing 
the facts. One brother perished, or rather disappeared, in a re- 
bellions campaign, but be was often asserted to be alivo. The 
eldest brother died by an iniquitous public execution, and the 
third succumbed to slow poison in a government fortress. The 
father died in confinement a few years alter Aurangzeb’s succes- 
sion. “ How he perished is one of the many mysteries of the 
Mophul regime” says Mr. Wheeler, but he inclines to the general 
belief that the old monarch waB poisoned. As to the punish- 
ment by death of the eldest son we shall have something to suy 
hereafter. Mr. Wheeler has a just and hearty detestation 
ol' AurangzeVs hypocrisy. Some writers have been blinded by 
the glamour of his religious professions, and have attributed to him 
a true feeling of religion and a hearty repen tanco of his crimes. 
But when the crafty monarch made a display of his penitence he 
was only one of the miserable sinners of the w orld, and bad uo 
word to say about his own especial crimes. Ilis religious perse- 
cutions were in strict accord with his own gloomy and remorseless 
fanaticism; but, like all hie public actious, they wero gieatly. in- 
fluenced by political considerations, ITo was a man of unbounded 
vanity and self-conceit, lie condemned the Bystem under which 
he had been brought up and educated, and had little regard and no 
affection for those around him, excepting so Jar as they wero sub- 
servient to his political schemes. To secure a more perfect sub- 
mission to tfife laws of bis religion and to cement a more united 
body of Mahomedans he abolished the use of wine, and allowed 
the use of it only to Europeans, who were restricted to the use of 
it in their own houses. All Mahomodans who drank it worn sub- 
ject to the amputation of a hand or a foot, and the sellers of it to 
imprisonment or the bastinado. But it was all in vain ; no edict 
could suppress intoxication, and the use of win© was universal. 
Aurangzeo remarked that thcro were only two men in tlm Empire 
who abstained from the use of wine, the chief Kazi and himself. 
Even there he was deceived. Every morning the Court physician 
carried a flagon of wine to the chief Kazi, and the pair emptied it 
together. Other great officials continued to indulge secretly in 
the same vice ; and the bulk of the people, who were unable to 
obtain the strong drinks they so dearly loved, took to intoxicating 
preparations of a more dangerous character. One of his whimsical 
edicts was a prohibition of long moustuehios, which ho pretended 
were an obstacle to tho distinct pronunciation nf the word Allah. 
Mr. W heeler sees in this an affront to the Shiahs. However it 
may be, men were appointed who ran about with scissors to clip 
the moustachios of the passerB-by to the proper shape, lie had a 
hatred of music, and abolished singing and dancing. Tho public 
trade of the dancing-girls, the courtezuns of lmlin, was gune ; and 
he ordered them all to be married — a somewhat strange punishment 
for such people — or to go iuto banishment. As might be expected, 
the trade which was formerly public became still more rife in 
privacy and concealment. 

Notwithstanding all his defects Anrangzeb was a man of vast 
energy and determination. Ilis iron hand alone could have kept 
the discordant elements of the Empire under control, and have 
struggled with success against the wars, internal and external, 
which continually assailed it. llo lived to an old age, and he had 
the bitterness of Beeing his sons, who were of ripe years and 
anxious for power, rebelling when they found an opportunity ; 
each striving to secure his own succession, and paying little regard 
to the commands and feolingB of their father. For all his personal 
faults, his hypocrisy, bigotry, and ruthlessuess, he is still looked 
upon with admiration by modern MahomedauB in India as the 
greatest of their monarchs, or, at least, as socond to none. His 
reimposition of th ejizya, or poll-tax on iulidels, and his consistent 
persecution of them, were more agreeable to the professors of an 
intolerant creed than the tolerance and genial spirit of Akbar. 
His wars with tho Rajputs, over whom he claimed sovereignty, 
were not always successful, and cost him much anxiety and much 
blood and treasure. Tho great scene of his warfare waB the 
Dekhan, where he subdued, as much by craft as by power, the 
Muhomedan kingdoms of Bijapur and Uolkouda, and whero also 
he had a life-long struggle with the “ mountain rat,” tho Mahratta 
Sivaji aud his successors. Mr. 'Wheeler, as he waB bound, tells 
tbe story of Sivaji’s murder of the Bijapur general, Afznl Khan, 
whom lie had invited to a parley. Sivaji wore concealed in his 
hand a small weapon called wiig-nakb, or t-ger’s claws. With 
these he unsuspcctedly clutched the unfortunate general in the 
abdomen, and then despatched him with his dagger. There can 
be no doubt as to the nature of the weapon, for Grant Dull' in his 
history has published a sketch of one ; yet Mr. Wheeler, writing 
from imagination and not from authority, says, “ lie then drove 
the tigers claws to the Musulmnn general’s heart,” a feat difficult 
of accomplishment and inconceivable to any one less con- 
fident in his own supposed knowledge than Mr. Wheeler. 
The arduous struggle in the south would have worn out u 
mfln of lees vigorous determination and unshaken resolution than 
Aurangzel, but ho succumbed at last, and died in tbe eightv-ninth 
year of his age and the fiftieth year of his reign. The Moghul 
Empire is frequently represented as having attained the zenith of 
its glory in h* reign, and no doubt it extended over a larger ex- 
panse th an it had ever before reached. But the orb of empire 
was cracking and crumbling in bis grasp, and when death relaxed 


! that tenacious and determined bold, the whole* fell to pieces, and 
the country became tbe prey of fratricidal and internecine wars. The 
two elder brothers hastened from opposite extremes of the Empire, 
And settlod their pretensions in a great battle near tbe Ohainbal, 
in which the second brother fell. Another, the fifth son, a rash 
and unmanageable soldier, who spurned all the kind and liberal 
terms of his eldest brother, met a soldier's death. The third 
son, Akbar, had rebelled against his father, but the fickleness of his 
Rajput allies lost him a battle, and be lied to tbe Mahrattas, by 
whom he was courteously received ; but bo waa disgusted with their 
idolatry and coarse mode of life, and went to Persia, where also 
be was well received, and died some yoars afterwards iu Garmsir. 
Aurangzcb opened negotiations to get him back, but failed. There 
is doubt ubout the eldest son, Mahomed Sultan, who died when 
very young, aud never makes any promineut appearance. He would 
seem to have died a natural death, but Mr. Wheeler unhesitatingly 
says he was poisoned. We should like to know his authority. 
Perhaps he bus found it in one of the European travellers, or per- 
haps ho has evolved it, as the phrase runs, from the depths of his 
inner consciousness. 

Mr. Wheeler's summary of the contents of the writings of the 
European travellers is most interesting and valuable. These tra- 
vellers vary in their ncuteuess and breadth of observation, but 
they all add something that throws a fresh light upon the state of 
affairs iu different partB of Indin. Bonder and Della Valle are 
especially valuable, and tbo former has always found readers, from 
the liveliness of his style and his interesting details of tho doing* 
of the Imperial Court, whero ho was physician. A publication of 
a series of theso travellers would probably be profitable; it 
would certainly render service, and give pleasure to tho student 
of history. Catrou's version of Munouchi is especially desirable. 

Mr. Wheeler has his prejudices and hobbies, to which ho holds 
with desperate tenacity. Jn his plan of the Mahomedan history 
of India ho divides it iuto four parts, the third of which. 
Loginning with Aurangzeb, he named the “ Sunni Revival,” and 
uuder it he classed all tho remaining monarchs of India. lie here 
confesses that Bahadur Shah, tho successor of Aurangzeb, had the 
Shiah form of tho crcecbread in the great mosque, but that be was 
obliged to retract the innovation by tho violent opposition of the 
religious world. Mr. Wheeler also returns to his hypothesis that 
the Aryans and the Moghuls are of the same stock. This brought 
down upon him some ridicule in this and some other periodicals, 
lie here brings forward a number of circumstances in support of 
his theory, which aro yet weaker than what he had formerly 
advanced. One alleged proof is remarkably inconsequential, even 
among the other trivial and worthless statements : — 

Tho Moghuls ore tho so-oallwl Children of the Sun, and to this day they 
curry a peacock on their stamlurd. A peacock of gold and jewels blazed 
over the throne of the Moghul Emperor Shah Jahan, ami a peacock is still 
the slumlord of the Moghul Kings of Jhirvnn. 

Now Shfih Jahan was not a Moghul, but a Turk, aB Mr. Wheeler 
has himself taught in tho body of his book ; but, ovon if ho had 
been a Moghul, this could have uo bearing on the statement that 
the Aryan Hindus are of Moghul origin. Mr. Wheeler, ab we have 
scon in previous notices, is very weak in lm spelling and the use 
of accents, and his deficiencies would havo received no notice here 
but for a note at tho beginning of the work, which seems to be 
intended as a veil for this weakness : — “ Throughout the following 
pages the names of 1 Aurungzob ’ has been altered to 1 Aurangzeb/ 
and that of ‘ Iiajpoot’ to * Rajput,’ to suit modern orthography.” 
Modern orthography has nothing to do with it. The words have 
always boon spelt in the same way in their original languages. 
Aurangzeb is the most scientific form of rendering, which has 
always been more or less used ; and Rajput, not Rajput, has been 
the correct form for countless generations. 


ENGLISH GARDENS.* 

A FLEA SANT and unpretending little volume by Mrs. J. 

Francis Foster, sots up “a plea for English gardens of the 
future, with practical hints for planting them,” and the plea 
is, in fact, a plea for the revival of tho past. In all projects 
nr attempts for such revivals thoro is something fascinating 
and attractive ; but the measure of resulting success is apt to 
provo very meagre and disappointing. Tho shadow will not 
go back on the sun-dial of life. We may build our bouses 
externally in the style of any country, century, or dynasty we 
please ; but we have not the slightest intention of making their 
internal arrangements, or our own manner of living within their 
walls, correspond with the period. The English garden, and its 
uses, are essentially associated with English domestic life ; and it 
is only possible to reproduce a fourteenth or sixteenth century 
garden in the way in which tho costumes of the time may be re- 
produced ; the result being a port of floral fancy-ball, as pretty, 
perhaps, but ns unreal, as such an entertainment must be. Indeed, 
Mrs. Foster's little book 0/? the Art of Gardening seems to be based 
on this very principle ; for it is itself a kind of manual of costumes, 
drawn up lor the use of the privileged and comparatively small 
cla.ss who possess, in time, abundance of leisure ; in space, abund- 
ance of pleasure ground ; and in establishment, abundance of 
available labour. It is addressed, in fact, to the very peoplo who, 

• On the Art tf Gardeninq : a Plea for Englieh Garden* of the Future, 
with Practical Hint * for Planting them, i'iy Mrs. J. Francis Foster. 
J.omiou : W. Sntcliell & Co. 1881. 
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when they are so inclined, entertain their guests at a costume 
ball. Not tho less is it a pleasant kind of reading to the less 
favoured multitude which stands by on the pavement, and looks on. 

There aro two acknowledged grievances in the experience of 
<svory one who possesses a garden, of which it may bo said that tho 
greater contains tho lose, so that tho two resolve themselves into 
ono, tho total inability of tho owner of tho garden to liavo his own 
way in its arrangement. Tho minor trouble which is involved in 
this general misfortune is thut all personal associations and pre- 
ferences, and all traditions of past gardens, are sacrificed and scat- 
tered to tho winds in obedience to the laws of homo fashion always 
as ephemeral, and often as hideous, ns those which are imposed on 
< the, form of woman and the eyes of man by Die tyranny of dress- 
makers. It is a pleasing thought, however delusive, that by 
restoring tho garden of the past wo can set ourselves free from the 
-fetters of this bondage. The first step, or almost the first, which 
the reformer of tho garden would find himself taking is an 
evidence of tho altered eystem under which be is living. After 
reading the ample “ Directions for planting a Chaucerian” or “ an 
Elizabethan Border/’ he would make out a list of tho seeds and 
plants required, and address it to the great nurseryman who 
presides ovor his district, and whose catalogues reach him regularly 
once a quarter. 

In the beauty and sweetness of flowers there has always boon a 
refreshment and delight for human life. Women have prized and 
cherished them, and men have valued them for women's 
sake, if not for their own. Admitting this to the fullest ex- 
tent, and premising it in anticipation of its being alleged against 
us, we think that it must be taken for granted thut tho 
relation of the garden to English domestic life in former days was 
in the main utilitarian. Airs. Foster quotes from .Sir William 
Temple’s Essay on Gardening u sentence which is directly in 
point “ Four or live to seven or eight acres is as much as" any 
gontleman need design, and will furnish us much of all that is ex- j 
peeled from it as any nobleman will have occasion to use in his 
iamily.” For the moro immediate purposes of the household tho 
garden would supply fruit, vegetables when they camo into 
genoral use, and still earlier, herbs used for tho “ seasoning ” which 
is said to have boon the original form of vegetables ns served with 
meat But, besides these, the supplementary uses of tho garden 
were many, in connexion with tho simpler, moro self-contained, 
and more home-keeping life of country houses in the past. All 
the old botanical works, and books ns recent as the beautiful series 
of JSowerby’s English Botany , published at tho close of tho last 
anil beginning of the present century, are full of the medicinal 
and other uses of the commoner of our wild plants ; and for these 
uses both native and foreign flowers were cultivated iu gardens. 
Old ladies, till very recently, all unknowing of tho existence and 
virtues of arnica, would barbarously strip the splendid white lily 
of its flowers in ordor to preserve the petals m brandy for exi- 
gencies commonly met by a brown paper vehicle or a raw beef- 
steak, and which, as wo learn from a delightful passage quoted by 
Mrs. Foster from ono of the old herbalists, have supplied the cause 
for retaining in our gardeiiB tho straggling weed known us 
4 * Solomon’*} Seal.” An experimont which wo once tried, but 
never repeated, and which wo cannot recommend any ono elso to 
attempt, proved fatal to tho hypothesis that it might be a substit a to 
for asparaguB, which it slightly resembles in its early shoots ; and 
Sowerby has omitted to notice how “ its bruised roots will take 
away blacke or blow spots gotten by fala, or women’s wilfulness in 
Btumbling upon their hasty husbands’ lists.” 

The ladies of a country house in old times were more of house- 
keepers, as well as more of liomekeopers, than ihoy can be now. 
Their cosmetics, or u washes,” as well as their scents, were to a 
large extent home made; and for these, as well ns for the 
" cordials ” prepared in bti 11-rooms, the garden was made to supply 
the materials. They had their sweetmeats and “conserves” as 
well, provided from tho same source ; and of the herbs which they 
used lor tho production of these luxuries it may be hoped that the 
horrible vegetable called Angelica, a sort of gigantic parsley with 
hollow stems, iB not a fair specimen. The uses of the garden in 
all these particulars have entirely passed away, although the old 
herb-doctoring still lingers in country districts, where traditional 
solves for burns, said to be moro ellicacious than anything to be 
had at the druggist’s, aro still compounded by old women from 
receipts orally received and handed down. The meroly orna- 
mental flowers in a garden were probably but an adjunct to their 
more usefubfellowa ; and tho namo of the “ border ” in which 
they grew seems to iudicato this supplementary position. The 
roses combined use and beauty in ono; and the fading flowers 
were not consigned io tho wheelbarrow and the rubbish-heap us 
they are now. Hero and there a lead-liucd urn or vase may still 
be found which retains, or seems to retain, the fragrance of their 
departed petals. 

But the garden was the resource of leisure, as well os the 
repertory for housewifely simples and luxuries. It was a place of 
meditation and conference for the master of the house and his 
friends, and not less tho scone of graceful labours and gentle 
interests for the mistress and her daughters, in days when leisure 
was less hurrying than it is in our generation, and when as yet 
“ garden-parties ” were not. The personal care and tending of 
individual plants and flowers and trees was not unknown ; and it 
is perhaps in this personal association with special growths that 
the difference between the garden of the more recent past and 
that of the present chiefly consists. Any one who, like Gilbert 
White of Selborne, should enter in his diary, or communicate in 
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Society, or write to his acquaintances, the dates at which the 
apricot on his Bouth wall flowered, or the golden-crested wren 
began to sit, would, unless he were known as an observer collecting 
his facts for purely scientific purposes, be set down as a recluse or 
a prig. lie may certainly discuss the relative character of the 
poach and the almond-blossom, yet not in association with their 
comparative beauty as spring-flowering trees, but strictly as bear- 
ing on the question of development from the ideal or original 
berry, in the one case of a tough skin, and in the other of a fortified 
kernel. 

The garden of an earlier age, with its use# and its interests, has 
become extinct more completely than its companion, the fishpond. 
The latter may, and even must, survive in the shape of ornamental 
water, or, if it seem fit to do or to talk about things on a more 
magnificent scale, as “the lake.” It is required for skating- 
parties ; it is convenient for the indulgence of a taste in fancy 
waterfowl ; and it may be useful in a dry summer. But, aa 
a fishpond, it is seldom wanted ; and the fishpond, in the old 
monastic gardens at least, was a very important domestic institu- 
tion. In much later times, and until the railway could be de- 
pended upon for tho daily needs of the table, it proved a con- 
venient and habitual resource,- and the humble sport of bottom- 
fishing in it was far removed from its present level of contempt. 
It is now partly obsolete ; and as tho water has fared, so fares the 
land of tne pleasure-ground. A modern garden-party neither 
knows nor cares anything whatever about the garden. Its day is 
over, and if tho old rose-border interferes with free passage for 
the “ gallery ” of the tennis-ground, the rose-border must go. Tho 
garden was for the few ; the garden-party is of the many. The 
garden was an oiljunct of the house tor the owner's friends; the 
house is an adjunct of tho garden, or rather of the lawn, for the 
hostess’s acquaint a rims. And, accordingly, the arbour or summer- 
house of the past, with its little rough table in the middle, comfort- 
able for two and pleasantly crushed with half-a-dozen, has given 
place to a wilderness of chairs and rugs, with their familiar accom- 
paniment of u stampede in a thunderstorm. Not that it is absolutely 
prohibited to take any interest in flowers, or to ask the hostess 
for permission to inspect her roses ; but that the subject must be 
approached without the slightest breath of enthusiasm, and that 
appreciative criticism of the “ collection ” must not bo spoiled by 
any folly of sentiment, or poetry. The one unpardonable offence 
is to mistake tho ** Duchess of Connaught” for the “ Duke of 
Edinburgh,” or a “ Pactole ” for a “ Cdlino Forestier.” 

It is impossible that tho garden of a home-living society should 
retain its traditional hold on a society which scarcely ever looks 
upon it. Mrs. l uster’s question admits of a ready answer : — 
“ Why should we, who might have flowers from Epiphanytide till 
Christmas comes again, prefer to have them only for two or three 
months of the year ? ” In tho first place, “ wo ” do not “ prefer ” 
anything of the kind. tl We ” give our orders to the nurserymen 
and the florists, and we expect them to keep us properly supplied 
with window-mmlens ana table decorations, to say nothing of 
bouquets and buttonholes. And if we did take care that there 
should bo no “ brown, bare earth in flowerless borders ” at our 
places down iu the country u from Epiphanytide ” (this year, at any 
rate J till the close of tho season, cut bono f Who would see them, 
except tho gardeners and the housemaids ? In the social customs 
of tho day, most likely, lies the real origin and the raison tTStrc 
of tho “ bedding out ” system, which Mrs. Foster, with the true 
gardening instinct, detests, and would foin exterminate. 

But there is au economical side whence some reasonable de- 
fenco may be offered for that kitchen-dresser Btyle of horticulture, 
in which tho flower-beds on the lawn and elsewhere are regarded 
as bo many plates and dishes to be filled with various kinds of 
food at stated times and washed and put aside in the intervals. 
Tho permanent flower-border requires a great deal of continuous 
labour to keep up in anything like presentable show, and in the 
heavior soils is almost impossible to be kept free from woods. It 
cannot easily be dug over, and, except on a very small scale, it 
cannot bo properly treated with manure. For gardens where the 
supply of labour is not abundant, and especially for those in 
towns, where dependonce must be placed on tho nursery-gardener 
to attend to each in its turn, the existing system probably pro- 
vides the greatest amount of neatness and beauty at the least ex- 
penditure in time and cost. A Chaucerian or Elizabethan garden 
was in all likelihood a very untidy and weed-grown spectacle. 

Mrs. Foster’s pretty vision of the lawn planted with apple and 
cherry-trees, and the pink or whito petals falling upon the children 
os they play, is, wo fear, hardly reducible to the prose of practical 
life. Many yearn ago there was seen in the Academy a charming 
picture of a young lady in a thin dress lying at her graceful 
length amidst tufts of primroses, and bluebells, and “ wind- 
flowers,” and fresh grasses, and all sorts of glories of the spring 
beside a stream. There may perhaps have been a departing youth 
in an ill temper and the middle distance ; for this memory does 
not serve; but the motto was concerning the “little rift within 
the lute which by and by will make the musio mute”— a result 
manifestly not at all improbable as far as the “ music ” of the 
lady’s voice was concerned. The painter, we trust, is by this time 
an R.A., and above any Buch materialist criticism; but Mm. 
Foster's apples and cherries will be much better gathered in the 
futuro where they are at present, in the kitchen-garden and the 
orchard. The “ peach-tree ” and the “ golden-drop plum,” and the 
“ purple perdrigon,” which she would have us, on sssthetio 
grounds,'* train upon the house-walls according to aspect,” are, 
we think, open to several sound objections, among which we will 
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only mention wifeow-thieves and earwigs ; and we are generally 
disposed to prefer the formula with which a long-departed matron, 
a gardener after Mrs. Foster’s heart, used to dismiss her summer 
tnbe of grandchildren from the old-fashioned early dinner-table 
41 My dessert is in the garden* my dears.” 


MRS. GEOFFREY.* 

TrniS story might he very fairly described as twaddle inter- 
•** spersed with quotations, or as quotations interspersed with 
twaddle. . Whenever the author writes in her own person, tho 
reader is irritated almost beyond measure by the feeblest nonsense. 
Whenever she quotes ho is scarcely less irritated by tho ridiculous 
display of her reading. lie passes therefore through tho book in 
a constant state of annoyance, and though he may for a brief 
time be amused by the author's silliness, nevertheless long 
before he reaches its last chapter ho sinks into a state of hopeless 
misery. We have read far worse books than Mrs. Geoffrey, but 
for downright silliness— pretentious silliness too— it carries off tho 
palm. Just as dealers in strawberries ofton fill tho insido of 
the basket with worthless cabbage-leaves, and make a bravo 
show of the fruit outside, so the author of Mrs. Geoffrey 
tries to hide the poverty of her thoughts bv a display ot 
■quotations gathered from many an author. In such r» case 
as hern we can see how much mischief is done by the Manuals 
of Literature with which our hook-stalls are flooded. By half 
an hours study or so the most ignorant person can learn how 
to speak with an air of assurance of somo great writer whoso 
name even fftherto had been unknown to him. Any one who is 
gifted with a fairly good memory and a large measure of effrontery 
could, we venture to assert, with a fortnight’s reading pasH muster 
as a prodigy of learning in any ordinary company. All tho greatest 
authors have been reduced to Manuals, and in the forms of 
Manuals they are within the digestion of even tho feeblest. Thus 
tho novelist whose story lies before us brings Aristotle on to her 
title-page. Never before, we may feel sure, has the old pliilo- 
. aopher found himself in an equally strange place. In a few pages 
after the opening scene wo coma upon the description of a farm- 
house on the west coast of Ireland. Hero an observation of 
Cicero’s is given with an evident air of satisfaction. By the 
fortieth page tho time has come for describing the beauty of tho 
heroine. But beauty in particular must be first prefaced by a 
dissertation on beauty in general, and so in one short passage of 
throo lines Ovid, Theophrastus, and Shakspeare are all dragged in — 
•aho veiled in, wo might with full propriety say. As, however, 
“her nose was pure Greek/’ we do not feel that our author keeps 
the balance at all true in the writers whom she quotes. From 
■Greece at least two out of her three authorities should have come, 
and not only one. It is not only she who quotes, but she makes 
all hor characters quote also. From Aristotle to Longfellow 
their range of rending lies. Fven tho villain from Australia, who 
turns up to break into a house and Btcal a will, is as ready as the 
rest. There is now and then a want of accuracy in tho citations, 
as, for instance, when the heroine is described as being 14 cribbed, 
•cabined, and confined,” or whore tho well-known lino from 
Richard II. is given as — 

For heaven’s sake, let us sit upon tlio ground. 


It is somowlmt too bad, moreover, of “nn intrepid young man ” to 
open an attack on his worldly mother by saying * 4 tho world may 
be ‘given to lying/ as Shakspeare tells uk” There is surely some 
little difference between it writer of plays and his characters, and 
not all the maxims that Falstaff lays down are to bo brought in 
with the weight of Sliakspeare’s authority. 

Of the story itself we lind it by no means an easy task to give 
Any clear account. In fact, however fast wo ‘tried to read 
it, we wero not able to reach the end of each volume in time 
for us still to retain in our memory the beginning. A young 
lady of our acquaintance who picked up one of tho volumes 
fairly enough described the book by saying that tbo characters 
Aoem to do little but quote, driuk afternoon tea, and propose. Sho, 
howoveT, was rather fortunate in the passages on which she 
lighted. This same dogreo of interest is not kept up throughout. 
The villain, as a villain, is far duller thun even the quolers, the 
tea-drinkers, and the proposers, though in all these three capaci- 
ties— for iu all he figures, wo believe — bo is about up to the rest. 
Though we at once forgot, as wo have said, almost nil of the 
«tory that wo were successl ul enough to make out, nevertheless, 
finding how tho matter stood, we were prudent enough to tako 
somewhat full notes as wo read on. Thus, by turning to them, 
we find that not only had tho heroine a nose that was pure Greek, 
but, moreover, that. 44 her beauty was too great to bo deniable.” 
Her mouth, if large, was gracious ; while tho colour of her eyes 
grows black and purple as doth the dorao above us. Let not the 
reader for one. moment imagine that this strango change in the 
colour of her eyes was in any way due to the disturbed state of 
Irdfind. Tbo scene of the story is indeed laid at the present time 
and in the disturbed districts, and both she and tho hero have 
pistols and guns pointed at their heads. Nevertheless, purple and 
Clack though her eyes grew, it was not from tho blow of a shil- 
lelagh, or even of the fist of » Land Leaguer. 0 These wonderful 
eyes later on are described as being “sombrous,” whatever that 
may mean. It is not on English word ; possibly it may pass muster 
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in Ireland. In another" passage we read that her lips loan their 
lachrymose look. Tho hero, wo believe, has a description of 
his own somewhere or other in the book, but at this moment 
we cannot lay our hands on it. Let our readers rest assured, how- 
ever, that lie looked very much ns the third son ot a baronet 
who had a nico little independent cstato of 1,500k A year of his 
own would look and should look. IIo falls in love with Mona* 
the heroine, and she fulls iu lovo with him. Tho reader detests 
them both equally long before tbo love-making is done. At first 
the hero plays tho pari of the Lord of Burleigh. IIo does not let 
the farmer’s daughter suspect that his oldest brother is a baronet. 
“ Somo inward fooling prevents him.” Tho sillier tho novel the 
more, by the way, are tho characters troubled by these inward 
feelings, this instinctive knowledge, and these intuitions. “ Tell 
mo about your mother,” Mona one day says. By that question she 
strikes a chord, wo read, that presently flings harmony to tho 
winds. When she hears ili.it her lover's father lnul been a 
baronet, she grows quite pale, and slips oil’ the stiln on which Bho 
had been sitting. A quanel begins, and many pages of fresh 
twaddle avo straightway written. The lovers separate, hut meet 
again the next day. She is engaged in making up pats of butter 
in tbo dairy. They show at lust signs of a reconciliation, but she 
suddenly becomes obstinate, lie rises, 14 and moves towards tho 
door with 4 pride iu his port, defiance in his eyo/ as Goldsmith 
would say.” This second quarrel, we strongly suspect, wns simply 
brought about in ordi r to give the author a chance of hor quota- 
tion. At all events, with t he quotation tho quarrel at once closes, 
and the young people fall to kissing. Wo wonder, by tho way, 
whether a sombrous eyo that grow black and purple could over 
have defiance in it. Probably not, and hence, no doubt, tho re- 
conciliation was much move speedily brought about. Ho 
exclaims, 44 Now lot us talk no more nonsense,” which cer- 
tainly was very unfair towards tho author, who has still more 
than two good volumes on her hands which must be filled some- 
how or other, A mysterious will, however, goos a good way in 
helping out tho story. Whore it fails thore are a few Irish 
ruffians and the villain from Australia. Moreover, as an attempt. 
i9 made to murder tho hcroino, the hero at once marries her, and 
then lms to make his wife known to liis much-dreaded mother, tho 
dowager baronets wife. This lady is thus introduced to us on 
the day on which the news has reached her of her soil's 
marriage. 

Tlio urn is hissing angrily, and breathing forth defiance with nil Its 
might, it is evidently possessed with the lie 1 lei’ tluiL the teapot has done it 
some mortal injury, find is waging on it war to the knife. 

The teapot meanwhile is calmly ignoring its rage, nnd is positively 
turning up its no.se at it. Jt is a very proud old teapot, and is looking 
straight, before it in n very dignified fashion, 11L n martial row of cups and 
saueer* that are drawn up 111 battle array, arid are only wuilingfor the word 
oi command to march upon the enemy.* 

lint tins word comes not. In \ain does tho angry urn hiss. The tea- 
pot, holds alolt. itH haughty nose lot nought.. Tim nips and saucers range 
thenUiuiveb in miblary older all for nothing. Lady ltuilney is dissolved in 
tears. 

It takes our author many pages of hard writing boforo she can 
fairly get hor heroine into tbo presence of this awful ownor of the 
teapot with the haughty nose. For such a scono a great deal 
or preparation is needed. At hist, however, the bride 
reaches the brilliantly lighted hall of the ancestral mansion. 
Tho iuotmun goes forward to announce their arrival, and her hus- 
band takes advantage of tho moment to examine her critically 
beneath a central swinging lamp. At all events, on this important 
occasion bur eyes are all that eyes should be. They are neither 
sombrous, nor purple and black, but simply groat and blue. Her 
bail*, if a little loose, was ominontly becoming. But. tho owner of 
tho linughty-nosud teapot, a very tall statuesque woman, iu spite 
ol her sweet silvery voice chilled tho girl’s heart. However, sho 
presently picked up a littlo spirit., for a young lady clad in some 
soft pale shimmering ntufl — wimi in the mime of Heaven is shim- 
mering stuil gave hor a warmer welcome, though her voice was 
/min nnte. . Still her life was not at all happy, so much was she 
bi nibbed, till at length, we are told, liko a timid snail she recoiled 
sadly into her shell. There she might liavo stayed had not a Duke 
and a Duchess appeared 011 the scene, and taken her part. Oa 
one occasion when she was snubbed 44 the Duchess with a grave 
expression looked at Lady Bodncy,” the cruel mother-in-law, who 
owned the teapot that held aloft its haughty newe for nought. Tho 
Duke went still further, and bestowed 011 the heroine all tho atten- 
tions which a virtuous DuUj could properly bestow. 

“(iivc you my word,” said the Duke nfimwmls to a select fi'aemblv, 
when she looked at me then out ol he 1 .* womleiful Irish eves, amt said all 
that with her musical brogue, I never felt, so small in all inv lifa. KepTar 
went into my boots, you know, and staved there. Rut she is, without 
clmll or that, she really is the most charming woman I ever met.’* 

The heroine, boforo long discovers tho long-lost will, and success- 
fully defies tho villain, who iirst threatened her with a pistol and 
then threatened her husband with a dagger. Everything goes smooth- 
ly in tho end. The villain shoots himself, and a proper number of 
young people get married. Even Lady Itodnoy melts at last, and 
as tho reader takes leave of hor and tho story ho sees a remorseful 
light kindle in hor eyes. AVhy could sho not, bv way of peaee- 
o liering, have made her daughter-in-law a cup of afternoon tea 
out of her own famous tea-pot ? What a tine contrast, as the 
curtain fell, might have been seen between its haughty nose nnd 
the pure Greek nose of the heroine on the ono hand, anil tho eyes, 
with the remorseful light in them, of the dowager-baronet's wife, 
and the sombrous, black and purple, great blue eyes of tho Irish 
farmer’s daughter, the favourite of a Duke and a liuchose 1 
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•TWIXT GREEK AND TURK.* 


wo adviHti him not to open Mr. Ms book Greek 

and Turk. But whoever desires to have a brief, intelligible, ana 
atuuBing account of the state of these distressful countries will 
scarcely iind a better exponent than our author, lie seems per- 
fectly disinterested and impartial. He is not a Philhellene, or a 
Bulgurophile, or an ardent adorer of the Wallachs, and, if he 
recognizes good qualities in the Turks, he lias little pardon or 
nitv for their Government. Mr. Chirol is, to be sure, a great 
hater of Mr. Gladstone. But liis dislike of that statesman seems 
partly to be due to the fact that the Naval Demonstration was 
unpopular with official Turks, and so Mr. Chirol could not obtain 
a Mouyuurouldu, or passport, from the Porle. lie therefore 
attached himself to a not unspeakable travelling Pasha, a very 
good fellow, though a poor sportsman, and in his company went 

from Volo to Lurissa. . __ . 

The northern provinces of Turkey in Europe are, according to 
Mr. Chirol, in a state compared to which chaos is orderly. The 
last embers of the old wars of religion are glowing hotly, 
and not less fiercely burn the first flames of the new wars of 
acience. Macedouia, Thessaly, and Epirus are the homes of 
broken clans, ready to cut each others throats about a creed, ana 
equally eager to do some fighting for a new semi-eciontilic theory 
of race. It is a country of brigandage, cooked statistics, excom- 
munications, vampires, archbishops, and pashas. On evory one of 
the marches the more enterprising natives have taken to the hills. 
There are brigands of evory casto and class j but the Greeks are 
the most pious, the most truculent, aud the most inventive in 
abominable combinations of luBfc and bloodshed. Civilization has just 
reached the point at which Greeks, Turks, Bulgarians, Albanians, 
and Wallachs havo learned to produce fraudulent returns of popu- 
lation, for the purpose of proving that members of their own race 
and religion are in the ascendent, and havo the best claim to tho 
consideration of Europe. Wo shall endeavour briefly to explain 
the confusion of creeds and nationalities. In Macedonia you lind 
Turks, Greeks, and Bulgurs, Jews and Wallachs. The pretty 
little city of Monastir, “ at the foot of the defile which leads 
from Macedonia into central Albania,” is a good typical illustration 
of the blending of races. “With a population which certainly 
does not exceed 35,000 souls, and which some put down at little 
over 25,000, it boasts nearly a dozen different communities, with 
separate aspirations, separate interests, and separate hatreds. 
There are Bulgarians who have joined the Bulgarian schism, and 
this schism is the great troublo of the Greeks and their Ohurch. 
The pliant aud tenacious Greeks, during all the years of Ottoman 
sway, managed to keep on some sort ot terms with their tyrants, 
while they never absolutely lost hold or hope of liberty and of 
education. Thus the Greeks were the leaders of all the non- 
Mussulman peoples, aud though probably outnumbered by 
Bui gars, managed to keep tho Bulgars within the fold of the 
Orthodox Church. This state of things lusted till the Bulgarians 
were informed by professors, or discovered in their own conscious- 
ness. that they, too, were members of an ancient race, and of an 
oppressed nationality. The “ pride of race ” awakened in 
them, and it shows how vain a creature is man, that persons 
should be proud of being Bulgars. They resolved to keep as much 
of orthodoxy as they could, and so “hedge” oh regarded their 
valuable souls, whilo, in all spiritual and temporal matters, thoy 
broke with tho Greeks and their Church. This is the Bulgarian 
schism, which, according to Mr. Chirol, is waxing rapidly. In 
vain do orthodox Greek brigands, the most devout ot men, 
threaten Bulgarian villages with lire and sword if they desert the 
Church. In vain do Archbishops multiply excommunications. 
The Bulgars have found out that, as in the famous case of the 
Jackdaw of Rheiius, “nobody seems a penny lhe worse. 
Nay, tho impotent excommunications of the Orthodox pre- 
lates have even caused vampires to he Bpoken of with 
scepticism and derision. The notion used to bo that ex- 
communicated people became Vrykolakus, or vampirps, and 
wandered about sucKing the blood of men. There were families 
in tho village which claimed descent from vampires, and could 
mediate between their living neighbours and their dead relations. 
But so many people have been excommunicated in Perlepe, for 
example, because they have joined the Bulgarian schism, that 
vampires have grown familiar and nobody fears thorn. When 
threatened with excommunication a Bulgar now merely grins, and 
says, “» Ah, well, I suppose wo shall all be turned into Vrykolakus 
some day. The more the merrier/ So the Vrykolaka is exploded, 
and tho unlucky families who claimed connexion with him gradually 
give up their sackcloth and ushes, their dishevelled locks, their 
nocturnal spells, and nil tho rest of their Btock in trade, aud sink 
down from their supernatural estate to the dull level of common 

labouring humanity. ... , , . . 

Here, then, is one element in the political and spiritual chaos 
-—namely, the Bulgarian schismatics. Next you have people, 
Bulgarian by race aud by political sympathy, who still fear 
becoming vampires, and therefore still cling to the Orthodox 
Greek Ohurch. But it is probahlo that this class will rapidly 


diminish in numbers end importance. Next, there are Bate* 
who “ BeUeuixe,” speak Greek rather than Bulgarian, and throw 
in their lot with tiStof the Greeks. But .this U a r ery smaU. 
section of the population. The pure-blooded Greek! wo still 
more rare. Then, many of the Wwlaohs ktttothero 

are Wallachian in sentiment, and wish Greek* Turks, and Bulgars 
at the devil. They say “ We^ajo Wrilachs, 

Some thirty yean ago the Moldo- Wallachs bad a very bed repu- 
tation in Western Europe. In a French play, or novel, » young 
man of this interesting race proposed for the daughter pf s 
bourgeois. The old gentleman asked the would-be scm-in-lftw about 
1 • 1. <. j 1 •_ j " Sk irune. et aei a Moldo 
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his country and kin, and then sighed, u St jcune,et aegu Mold* 
Valaque ! ” But now the Northern Wallachs are wiled Roumanians 
have proved they can fight, and have a king, and everything hand-' 
some about them. The Southern Wallachs, also Uoiwiouwoi, and 
descended in some way from Roman colonists, look lovingly 
at their kinsfolk across the Danube. They do not see why 
Greeks or Bulgars of either rito should inherit the lands that ar* 
slipping from the grasp of tho True Believers. Meanwhile the 
True Believers themsolves are by no means united, even in a little 
town like Monastir. There are Albanians among them “ who 
still hold with the Porte, but the greater number look only to 
its support as the means to an end— the vindication of 
their own independence/ 1 The Albanians have read or heard of 
M. Benloew and h» famous, and we venture to think funny, hook. 
La Grice avant lee Grecs. M. Benloew’s arguments remind us of 
those by which Chinese are proved to be Ohaldmans ; New Zea- 
landers. Egyptians ; Niobe to have been a Hittita ; the Irish to be 
Phoenicians ; and the English-Jews. “Tho philologists settle 
everything,” as Sir William Jones grumbled fcng ago, and 
M. Benloew has settled it that the Albanians are Pelasgians. The 
cry “ Pelasgia for the Pelasgians! ” if successful would give the 
Albanians the south from the Pyrenees to the centre of ABia 
Minor. But at present the Albanian League would be content 
with a smaller award. Meanwhile, we have four or five interest- 
ing little nationalities, without government, education, money, or 
anything but confidence, squabbling for a territory Btill Hi tho 
hands of a decadent Power, and surrounded on every side by na- 
tions both vigorous and hungry— land-hungry. Land-hunger is & 
noble appetite, and should be gratified in any one but an Irish 
landlord ; but who is to gratify all these various claimants P How 
can the Balkan peninsula possibly bo divided among its popula- 
tions? Is every town and village to fall, after a quadrangular 
duel, into the hands of the stronger and pluckier section ot it* 
inhabitants? That would not suit the Greeks, while th* 
aspirations of the Wallachs seem unlikely to be satisfied, and just 
at present the most patriotic Bulgar might think twice, or even 
thrice, before throwing in his lot with Bulgaria. 

Mr. Chirol has travelled among all these queer tnbeB and 
studied them at home. He has seen how readily people take to 
liking each other, in spite of differences of creed and race, when 
priests and agitators leave them to their natural impulses. Ho- 
bos found Greek bishops and Turkish pashas of the right sort on 
the most friendly and even affectionate terms, while Christian 
lasses danced with Turkish officers at the hall which followed a 
bridal ceremony. But the Greek priesthood, as a rule, make re- 
ligion the stalking-horse of political ambition. Mr. Ohirol’s sketch 
of Yanina, which the Greeks so ardently and naturally desire, and 
which tho Turks are bo loth to part with, is perhaps the best 
chapter in biB book. Yanina is tho daughter of Dodona, of the 
oracle of tho Pelasgian Zeus, the seat of tho Belli, whom 
Mr. Gladstone supposes to have preserved that . f&mou* 

“ primitive tradition ” in which the Christian Trinity and 
tho Virgin Mary are mixed oddly up with Apollo, Athena, 
Zeus, and Lcto. “ There is little doubt,” says Mr. Chirol, “ that, 
when religions and political revolutions wrought the destruction 
of Dodona, it was the inhabitants of the Bacred city who, dnvon 
from their homes, founded the town of St. John (I odtnva), on the 
fertile banks of the lako which now bears its name ; and during 
the five centuries of Turkish rule, when Athens and Corinth were- 
mere Turkish villages, the descendants of the Hellenes have 
never ceased to resort to the Bchools and colleges of Yanina, even 
os their ancestors had flocked to the national shrine of Dodoon. 
Even the Mussulmans in this district have little Asiatic blood. 
But they, like the intelligent people everywhere, dread Greek 
bureaucracy almost as much, or even more, than the impotence and 
creed of Constantinople. That impotence and greed permit 
anarchy and cause provincial bankruptey by draining Thessaly 
and Macedonia of men and money. Mr. Chirol has no doubt that 
“ the old Ottoman Empire— the Mussulman theocracy is doomed, 
on this side of the Bosphorus at least.” We quote, as a proof 
of Turkish decadence, Mr. Chirors description of the financial 
condition of Thessaly : — 

Thessuly, as I before stated, is one of the richest provinces of tbe empire. 
In good years its crops of wheat, barley, Indian corn, and tobacco alone 
represent more than a million sterling. Tho tithes and muttons (as tho 
tax ou live stock is called) bring in 200 poo liras, and the local expenditure 
bus been cut down within such narrow limits that the provincial revenue 
shows an annual surplus of 250,000 lirae . Yet withal, the province is* 
practically bankrupt. Constantinople devours all its wealth, and loaves to 
it only the burden of its debts. The sale of Crown property has been going 
on briskly since lost summer. The principal purchaser has been Abram 
Pasha, the agent the ex-Khedive At Constantinople, who is rapidly be- 
coming one of therwealthiest landowners in Turkey. Large estates have 
ulso passed into the hands of native Greeks, aa well a> of Greeks from the 
Hellenic kingdom. Nearly half a million has been paid by the purchasers, 
hut the provincial exchequer remains empty as heretofore, for the Porte 
swallows up every farthing of the purchase money. To Government eon- 
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tnetoit alone the authorities at Larissa owed in October last 150,000 Krai; 
and so absolutely hod the uncertainty of the political situation and the tin* 
Hrnptdoue financia l measures a i the present Grand Vizier destroyed the 
last vestige of local credit, that, instead of selling, as usual, the proceeds of 
the tithes (which are collected in kind), the Government was obliged to 
keep them in store in order to have wherewithal to feed the troops. 
Already males was being served out to them in lien of rice, because the con- 
tractors refused to renew the supplies on any terms save cash, and cash 
there was none to give. 

In addition to its political and economical interest, Mr. OhirbTs 
book contains many pleasant pictures of travel. But wo wish he 
would not talk of bond Mob, and he may mislead the Daily 
Telegraph into its old celebrated blander if he speaks of " Milo’s 
Venus. Milo was not a sculptor, but an athlete. 


THE OCCULT WOULD.* 

I T is the prond privilege of the present nge that we are eman- 
cipated from all the childish superstitions of our forefathers, 
and that we can laugh at the fairies, elves, witches, imps, 
familiars, demons, genii, and other bizaire creations of old-world 
fancy. It is true that an impartial outsider might be somewhat 
chary of accepting this statement, and might point to the existence 
of beliefs concerning supernatural agencies, which bear a most sus- 
picious resemblance to those which make our ancestors appear bo 
foolishly credulous in our eyes. But this is only a coarse and un- 
scientific manner of viewing the matter. The fAct is, we are 
assured, that the hitherto undeveloped or hidden powers of nature 
axe now becoming better understood, and what was once necro- 
mancy or magic is now magnetism, odic or psychic force— some- 
thing scientific, in fact, which learned doctors may investigate in 
their intervals of leisure as a relief to the monotony of physiology 
and deep-sea exploration. This is all very satisfactory, because it 
would xeally be a cause for regret if tho leaders of modern thought 
still hankered after visionary wonders of the alchemy type, or, 
woree still, if they were the willing dupes of unprincipled adven- 
turers, and were induced to regard the three-card trick as “ a 
curious phenomenon of unconscious cerebration in a hypnotic 
patient,” to use the favourite jargon of such discussions. Being 
ourselves scientifically unregenerate and unable to see anything 
bat clumsy imposture and fatuous credulity in the exhibitions — 
we beg pardon, experiments— of modern thauuiaturgibts, it gives us 
all the more pleasure to be able to call attention to the last new 
phase of “ occult ” research, and to put the learned observers to 
whom we have referred upon the track of tho true nature of the 
mysterious forces iu question— to send them, in fact, to head- 
quarters for their information. The now light comes from the 
East, and the torch-bearer is Mr. A. P. fciinuett, a gentleman 
well known to Indian journalism. Wo will lirst statu bis caso 
without comment, reserving our remarks upon tho alleged facts. 

The averment is that there is a school of philosophy still in 
existence of which modern culture has lost sight ; and that, while 
modern metaphysics and modern physical science “ have been 
groping for centuries after knowledge” occult philosophy has 
enjoyed it iu full measure all the while. The natural tendency, 
ns Mr. Sinnett allows, has been to conceive that the occult philo- 
sophers of old — Egyptian priests, Clialdenn magi, Essence, Gnostics, 
theurgic Neo-platonists, and the rest who made a mystery of their 
knowledge, did so because they know very little and there was con- 
sequently very little to conceal. The researches of M. Lenormant 
and others, and the decipherment of anciont Egyptian and Assyrian 
magical formula, certainly favour this idea, for Olmldman 
magical hymns and the like read liko arrant nonsense ; but Mr. 
Sinnett knows better : — " Men of science iu former ages worked in 
secret, and, instead of publishing their discoveries, taught them 
to carefully selected pupils,” and the wonderful “ mysteries ” of 
ancient times have been transmitted by secret initiation to men of 
the present day. Magic, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
does not exist, hut magic iu the sense of tho science 
of the Magi is, we are told, quito a different matter, 
and we ought to have no hesitation in accepting its wonders. 
It was already a complete system of knowledge that had 
been cultivated in secret and handed down to initiates for 
Ages in the days of ancient Egypt and Greece, and the adepts of 
44 occultism * are even now able to perform miracles surpassing 
those recorded of the wonder works of antiquity, and proving 
them immeasurably further advanced than modern science in 
comprehending the laws of Nature. 

But it is not merely in physics that 44 occultists n have made 
such startling progress. 44 Modern science haB discovered the cir- 
culation of toe blood; occult science understands tho circulation 
of the life-principle. Modern physiology deals with the body 
only; occultism with the soul as well”; the existence of tho 
soul adepts prove by toe simple experiment of parting it 
from the body and examining it as a separate entity. On this 
"jprojaction n of toe soul Mr. Sinnett grows eloquent, 'bringing in 
by way of argument or exposition references to St. Paul, chemistry, 
and captive balloons. Occultism will have 41 no connexion with 
the establishment over the v.\y,” Spiritualism ; it certainly does 
manifest its mighty powers iu much the same futile manner— by 
the familiar 11 rap/’ toe sixpenny worth of cut flowers, and the 
" direct writing ”5 hut these are not brought by spirits ; they are 
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I " precipitated ” by a "brother,” who generally takes the trouble 
to leave his hermit retreat in the Himalayas in order to 
be present, " in astral body,” at the meetings of the Thao* 
sophical Society— not eiancet be it observed— la order to 
show these little conventional courtesies of the supernatural world. 
The author of Zanoni and A Strange Story appears to have 
had more than a cursory knowledge of oooiutism, and the 
sublime personage in the background or the first-mentioned story 
is clearly a great Eastern adept of toe science. Though, why 
Lord Lytton should have caat his information iu tho form of a 
novel, rather than of an authoritative statement, Mr. Sinnett 
cannot understand. The same distinguished writer, in his Coming 
Race , also incidentally reveals another secret of the art-— namely, 
the potent force called vrtf, which iB identical with ahax, the 
force employed by 41 occultists.” These occultists form a mys- 
terious brotherhood, or secret association, which has branches all 
over the East, but has its chief seat in Thibet. Anybody may 
apply for admission to the order, with a chance of being received 
into it ; but he has first to And out one of tho mysterious brethren, 
to whom to apply ; then he has to go through a probationary 
course of years of trials and asceticism; ana, lastly, he must 
submit to an initiation, the porils of which are so appalling that 
Mr. Sinnett considerately refrains from any mention of their 
nature. 

There is, however, a means by which tho inquirer can obtain 
acceBB to tho mysterious brotherhood, and thAt is through too 
Theosophical Society of India, whoso foundress and president, 
Mme. Blftvatzky, ib, though not an adept, an advanced neophyte 
in 44 occultism, and is on 44 astral ” speaking terms with all tho 
principal adepts, and oven with the great head-centre himselL lt 
was through this lady — a Russian by birth, but an American 
citizen— and through her assistant, Oolonol Olcott — also An Ame- 
rican — that Mr. Sinnett mode his first acquaintance with tho 
occult world. In order to demonstrate the existence of tho 
44 brothers ” and the miraculous powers which had been conferred 
upon herself by them, Bhe exhibited several very edifying feats, 
which appear to have impressed our inquirer in an extremely 
solemn manner, but which do not seem to us either very new, or 
even, os told by the thoroughly mystified writer, very extra- 
ordinary. They consisted chiefly of producing raps on tables and 
on bell-glasses, of sending cigarettes on journeys round the room, 
and of producing missing articles from odd places at odd times. 
A crucial test which Mr. Sinnett asked for was the production in 
India on any given date of that day’s London Times newspaper ; 
but it was 41 precisely because it would close the mouth ot 
sceptics ” that the test wus declared inadmissible. It always is C 
The world is not ready for Buck displays at present, and must be* 
content with raps and cigarette papers as indications of the 
working of higher powers. It appears, then, on a tareful 
perusal of the evidence adduced by the writer, that h» acquaintance 
with Oriental adepts in occult science was entirety second 
hand, and that the mediums in this case, as in that of most 
spiritualistic manifestations, hailed from America. They placed 
Mr. Sinnett, it is true, in correspondence with one of the mysterious 
Thibetan brotherhood, named Koot Hoomi Lai Sing (which, by 
the way, may be roughly translated 44 Magic-circle-sacrificial- 
Jack”J, an occult hermit of the Himalayas, whose epistles are 
given 111 full. They are written in very choice American, and the 
Oriental lore which they contain is exclusively derived from a 
perusal of Lord Lytton’s novels, and of a mystical jumble entitled 
Inis Revealed, published some years previously by Mme. Blavatzky* 
It is curious to observe how much of their knowledge departed or 
sublimated Eastern spirits owe to European literature. We re- 
member reading the autobiography of a Persian Prince of the 
Sassaniau dynasty which was revealed to the 44 Prophet Harris* * 
The deceased fire-worshipper, who lived a century or so before 
Mohammed, called himself Hafiz, which means "one who knows 
the Koran by heart,” and which, by a strange coincidence, is also 
the mime of the Arab-hafcing, anti-Mohammedan Persian patriot 
of Mnoro’s Lalla Itookh . 

Following Oriental custom, we will ourselves relate a little 
apologue appropriate to the subject, which has the additional 
advantage of being true. Two merry undergraduates who were 
in town at the time of the University boat-race found themselves 
iu Regent Street at early dawn, when that thoroughfare was 
tenanted only by a hand-cart and an intoxicated billiard-marker. 
To put the latter into the former and run him swiftly along wa» 
the natural act of impulsive youth ; but the apparition of a police- 
man upon the scene caused them suddenly to abandon this con- 
genial amusement. The cart, having acquired considerable mo- 
mentum, overturned upon the pavement, and shot the drunken 
person out at the constable’s feet. 44 What are you doing in that 
cart P ” sternly demanded the officer. 41 Cart, yer atoopid f” roplied 
the other , 44 1 never see no cart ! ” This is precisely the frame of mind 
of your enthusiast in occult phenomena. lie is harried along by 
mischievous impulses from outside, while his own mental faculties- 
are bo obscured that he cautiot perceive the tricks of which he is 
the victim. The experiences of such persons are vexy pernicious 
when related, fur as they fail to see or will not acknowledge the 
obvious explanation of the phenomena they describe, their accounts 
of the 44 miracles ” which have converted them often lead others 
astray. The real 44 scientists ” of the present day are not without 
blame in the matter, for when the unlearned public hear of men 
whose learning they have been taught to look up to and respect 
condescending to investigate the tricks of common charlatans, 
they are apt to think there is something, after all, in any 44 occult ” 
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doctrine, however extravagant it may be. * M*. Shtaett writes to 
perfect good faith, and Tfe Occult WMd contains much that is 
curious and amusing; but we trqsttto credulity of the public is 
mot to be gauged by bis own as exhibited to the nook. 


ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY AT OXFORD * 

A LMOST all English students of art are familiar with the Tits- 
Xjl -william Museum at Cambridge. It is easy to run drown from 
London by an early train, and return tbe same day, having seen the 
objector class of object you are engaged in studying, without fatigue 
or delay, whether it be pictures, or sculpture, or prints, or illumi- 
nated manuscripts. The things are all arranged, and are all together 
in one place, unfortunately there are few similar examples iu 
England: for though a great improvement has taken place m this 
respect of late years, few things strike the inquiring foreigner more 
Shan the absence of public collections in provincial towns. All 
Italian, most French, and many German cities have their galleries, 
ttheir museums, their collections of works by local artists, and, in 
genoral, a statue or two commemorating Borne painter or sculptor 
whose fellow-citizens are proud of him. But in England not many 
jean ago you had no chance of seeing a picture, or a statue, or an 
antiquity except by visiting some show place and examining its 
private collections. Now there are excellent museums and galleries 
In several large towns, such as Liverpool and Sheffield. Archaeo- 
logical Societies have preserved local remains and formed museums, 
«s at Warwick and Canterbury and Maidstono. Newcastle-on- 
Tyne is famous in this way; and so is Nottingham. Even 
.at Colchester there is a museum. Picture-galleries are rarer, 
and it is only at Cambridge that we can remember to have seen 
a gallery of exhibited prints. There, owing to the exertions of it 
.single individual, the collections of every kind in tho University 
have been brought together, catalogued and arranged, supple- 
mented and weeded, labelled, ami, abovo all, exhibited. The 
result is eminently satisfactory to the visitor, and creditable 
io the University which has thus fulfilled its public duty, and 
strengthened the hands of a competent, enthusiastic, and 
energetic professor. Were it not that in a sister University 
there is a remarkablo example to the contrary, one might havo 
thought it strange that the achievements of tho Fitzwilhnm 
syndicate needed any notice. Prior to experience, it might be 
•supposed that what has been done at Cambndge would havo been 
done also at Oxford ; end that tho University would only need 
to know what was its duty in older to ensure its fulfilment. It 
cannot be doubted that Oxford possesses somewhere great treasures 
of art and antiquity. It has pictures and prints and illuminated 
manuscripts, and old marbles and Egyptian bronzes and ceramics. 
But where are thoy ? Presumably they are in the Taylor Building 
and the Ashmole&n. Somo years ago thoro was a great fuss made 
about a new Museum in tho Parks. But, so far as the outside 
public or the foreign visitor is aware, neither art nor archae- 
ology has a place there; and, though some say there is art in 
the design of the building and its embellishments, others 
strenuously deny it. That the Ashmolean Museum building is 
picturesque nobody has ever denied, but it is absurdly small for 
its purpose, and has, moreover, been encroached upon for other 
purposes than those for which Wood designed it. The Taylor 
JBeilding, which in many respects superficially resembles the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge, is not very pretty as an archi- 
tectural work, and though the Raflaelle and other drawings are 
shown, the greater part of the contents of its shelves and cup- 
boards is absolutely unknown. The story is told of a print 
collector who, after long and at first futile inquiry, discovered a 
brown paper parcel containing a priceless but uncatulogued col- 
lection of Little Masters, and other suchlike treasures are probably 
an the same peaceful and undisturbed abiding place. 

Mr. Greviile Chester, formerly of Balliol, has appealed, in a 
pamphlet before us (Oxfoid : Shrimpton), to the authorities of the 
University to remedy tho existing state of things. Mr. Chester 
expresses himself no doubt too warmly, but it is easy to under- 
etand that, in common with other eminent archaeologists, he 
ehould be betrayed into bitterness of spirit at what he sees. Can 
nothing, he asks, be done to consolidate the various collections P 
41 Not even the most bigotted admirers of the »tatu* quo can 
think that their presont condition is creditable to Oxford as a 
place of learning, while all archaeologists must regard it as 
simply disgraceful.” This is tho text of tho whole pamphlet. 
It wiu not further Mr. Chester's case to have Btated it so strongly ; 
the case itself does not need such treatment. Tho mere facts, 
temperately put forward, should bring a blush upon whatever 
may be held to answer for the University cheek. It is useless 
to expect gifts of objects or bequests when little which tho Uni- 
versity contains is at present exhibited, and, according to Mr. 
Chaster, nothing is arranged. The archaeological collections are 
live in number, or, to apeak more correctly, tbe ancient objects are 
divided into five collections, M to tho great injury of each.” The 
largest and best is on the ground-floor of the Ashmolean Museum, 
"erected, at the charge of tbe University, to contain the collec- 
tions of Elias Ashmole, given to the University on that condition.” 
In a vaulted room under the Ashmolean, besides the re- 
mainder of its proper collection, is a part of “ the once 
cele brated and highly prized Arundelian Marbles, whereof the 
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amongst the caste of the Ohantrey statues? Mr .Pitt fa plaster 
jostles a Roman senator in marble, and a muse to Vtuoco looks 
down on two Ninevite slabs. u In the Avemua below a white 
marUe bust of < T. Woodbume, Esq., by Behnss,’ surmounts the 
sarcophagus of a Roman child.” Some years ago Chevalier 
Castellani presented some Etruscan antiquities to the Ashmolean, 
and a little later the University purchased a further collection 
of a similar character from the same learned gentleman. It 
might, of course, have been supposed that tbe two collections 
would be brought together into the same place ; u but no such 
thing,” exclaims Mr. Chester. u It seemod good to some learned 
persona in authority to separate what a common origin, 
epoch, and locality had joined together, and eo the second 
portion is placed in the Taylor Buildings,” where it cfcn only 
be seen alar off, through a gloss door, and is unarrangea. 
In the same place are some Cyprian vases, presented by Mr. 
Buskin; and the ram was freely dropping in through the sky- 
light when Mr. Chester saw it, 41 Lastly, there are a certain 
number of antiquities scarcely suited to a library, but which, 
with the almost inaccessible cabinet of coins, are preserved in tbe 
Bodleian.” Besides these things, which are the property of the 
University, there is, in the Library of Queen’s College, a “ secret 
and rapidly perishing collection of Egyptian antiquities/’ and a 
cabinet of coins at New College, of which Mr. Chester says that, 
os they are only to bo seen in the presence of the Warden, thoy 
are as accessible for the purpose or study os they would be “ if 
buried in the mud of tho Tiber or Ibis.” 

Such is the general statement of Mr. Chester’s esse against the 
University of Oxford. Ho adds a large number of examples of 
the confusion which reigns among the different places of deposit. 
Thus, while a portion of the Anglo-Saxon remains is in the 
Ashmolean, another portion is “ in the now and rival collection in 
the Parks.” Thcro is similar separation between two parts of a 
collection of gold earrings and necklaces from Greece. No donor's 
name is appended to these last ; but a card seta forth that they 
came from “ Gurgnn.” Where is GurganP In the Ashmolean 
are some Egyptian remains, brought, we believe, by Mr. Chester 
himself, from a mound in the Delta. They are partly concealed 
by slabs of wood on which aie laid photographs of Roman sculp- 
ture. The pictures which formerly hung in this Museum have 
been taken down and paoked away in boxes, stored in the Clarendon 
Building. The most interesting object in the Ashmolean is, of 
course, the stela, which bears the name of Senda, an Egyptian 
king who reigned among the Pharaohs of the second dynasty, at a 

S inod so remote that some have placed it three centuries before 
roation. Will it be believed, asks Mr. Chester, that the other 
day the written description appended to this venerable monument 
contained two instances of false spelling P The crowded state 
of the Ashmolean iB caused by tbe appropriation of tbe upper 
chamber for an examination hall, an appropriation which is pro- 
bably illegal. The vault in which the Arundel marbles are deposited 
also contains some zoological and other specimens, including a 
stuffed bullock and some castor-oil beans. A number of valuable 



subject of a painful 
correspondence.” Tbe keepership of the Ashmolean, which seems 
to have been an honorary office till latoly, has been endowed by 
the munificence of Mr. Parker with tool, a year, out of which the 
assistant keeper and a boy have to be paid. Mr. Chester suggests 
that the keepership should be annexed to a professorship of arohm- 
ology, and complains that the Commission has done nothing in 
regard to this subject But before such an arrangement is made 
for the Ashmolean tho University has to endow a chair of 
Egyptology, which, in common with Cambridge, it still wants. 
The question of the catalogues also exorcises Mr. Chester’s mind, 
and the statement be makes that Mr. Parker hae himself, at his 
own expense, had to get some of them printed, will cause surprise, 
and, we may hope, shame. Mr. Chester finally recom men ds the 
purchase of a few glass cases, the resumption by the museum of 
the upper chamber, the restoration to light and air of the abstracted 
pictures, the combination of the various kinds of antiquities, the 
removal of stuffed beasts from the already overcrowded Ash- 
molean, and the chronological arrangement of the works of art 
in the Taylor Buildings, These are not unreasonable requests. The 
real difficulty is to find some one sufficiently public spirited to sacri- 
fice time and trouble to put things in order. It & likely that a 
rigid enforcement of laws already in existence would be sufficient 
There are probably conditions attached to many oftoe gifts and 
bequeBts from which the collections have been most largely re- 
cruited, which, if carried out, would give a reformer great power. 
A very moderate expenditure would remove from the University 
what is, even to people who do not go so far *8 Mr. Chester, a 
scandal and shame. The treasures in every branch of art and 
antiquity hidden away at Oxford are probably unrivalled, and it 
is the manifest duty of the authorities not only to. make them 
accessible, but by their stores of learning to elucidate and fli-f - 
trate their meaning. 
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' ' 8osi#«i^lneu, nans asd irom* 

W* «f tfe* Second Book of Honoe'e 

iU <Mw* taw* M .well lav view M in the Firrt Book hie 
A* toitor of uk elemental? classic; while never wit- 
tingly a Mrking a difficulty ha purveys also food of the simplest 
wwhcug the teachable and observant tiro to acquire 
famuiantj with Horace as he proceeds, noting curious uses of 
words— #«0. in Ode i. 5, 44 cruoribus ” (rare in the plural, but see 
Veig. Mn. iv. 687. 44 atros siccabat vesto cruorep,” 44 she kept try- 
ing to staunch the stream of blood which kept bursting out 
afresh ”), In that passage, says Mr. Page, the force of the plurftl 
is obvious* Here it refers to the several spilliogs of blood — e.g. at 
Pharsjdia, Thapsus, and Philippi. Elsewhere it is pointed out 
that in ‘Hdm fulgor armorum fugaces Terret equos, equi- 
tumque valtus,” fugaces is proleptic — the sudden flash of weapons 
in front of them frightens the horses so that they take to 
flight. Something might be said on the effect of assonance here, 
but it is more notable that Mr. Page impresses the poet’s design to 
bring vividly into his picture the pale panic-stricken faces ol' the 
men he had aeen flying for life at Philippi. In the Second Ode, 
v. 5, 11 exteuto ©vo ” is explained, with an eye to the connexion of 
“©vum” with altlf as not 14 through long ages,” but 44 with hi* span of 
life extended beyond the grave” ; and m v.6 liororo is pionuuuced 
to use “anirni ” as a simple genitive oi quality ; “ Proculeius notus 
animi paterni” being a short lorm for 44 Proculeius illustrious ” (as 
' being a man) “of fathorly affection.” In ii. 22 I10 hits the cortaiu 
sense of “ propriamque laurum ” in seeing that the rewurd of virtue 
is & crown 44 that f&deth not away," and parallels this use by 
Hat. ii. 2, 134, Ep. ii. 2, 170-6. In Odo vii. 6 , 44 Cum quo 
morantem snepe diem niero liegi,” Mr. Page dhcaids the iar- 
1 etched explanations of Wickham and Orelli, and rests on the 
simple interpretation, “ with wliom oft have 1 crushed, or bioken 
tho oack of, a lagging day by aid of wine.” Space is wanting to 
pluck all tho simple flowers of this brief common-sense scholarly 
commentary, and we havo dwelt on it too long already, to do moie 
than notice the sound illustration of Odo xiv. 19, 44 DdmnatuBque 
longi Sisyphus bolides labouV where Pago notes tlio discrepancy 
between this construction and the gonitn jof tho cliaige, explained 
by 44 crimine 1 understood. Here 44 Longi laboris ” is the sentonco not 
the charge, as Livy has dnmnatus volt , 44 condemned to pay tho thing 
vowed” (Cicero, Ve*-r. ii. 3, 1 1.) We can assure our roadeis that 
the more they study theso lucid notes, the sounder will grow their 
scholarship. 

It is a labour of lovo which Messrs. Rivington have accom- 
plished in their neat-typed lepnnt ot the Iiittolu s, ti corpus, and 
Atnetd on the basis oi llibbecks text, on a scale lor eyes post 
thoir first keenness of vision. Open it whero we will, each 
page exhibits some discrepancy from other variant readings — 
v.g. in tho Second B< ok ot the AluckI, this text places a period 
alter 44 dolorem. ” — at the end ot v. 3 44 In fund urn — dolorein" — 
and so connects all between 4 * ut opes ” and 44 ningna fui ” with 
44 quis talia fando Teinperet a locnmis.” Again at v. 75 this text 
retains, in place of 44 Quidve ferat, memoret ” (lleyne’s reading and 
poiuting), Ribbeck’s conjecture, characterized by Conington as 
44 unhappy,” “Quivo luat, memores quro sit,” JLc. At 138 of the 
same book “Nec du pines natos" is adopted by Kibbeck lor (hikes 
as a reading mentioned bj Seiviu*, and lound in Pal. a. 111. p., and 
once more, at v. 346, where Coicnbus is described as 
Infi hx qui non sponsic pracccpta iurctitis 
Audiuit! 

wo are glad to find that Ribbeck's sympathies are with the sub- 
junctive, though several MSS., and among them two of his cursives, 
have audit rat. The edition will be valuable in a textual point of 
view, and charmingly handy. 

We cannot find in Mr. Lit ting's Myths from the Metamor- 
phoses, told in English , anything novel in idea or execution. 
The author has Beamingly taken filteen of Ovid's mythic tales, 
tacked a moral to each, and then gone about to imply that 
others are understood beside those expressed. Deucalion and 
1*3 rrha, Phnethon, Pyrcunus and Tlmbti, Atlas, Andromeda, 
Orpheus, Andromeda, Atalanta, Orpheus, and half a dozen others, 
are the tales which Mr. Lilting has sot before uncritical readers 
currents calamo, and without much resea rch or m uc h indeb tedness 

• Hoi aid Maori Carmmum Lib. II. Edited for iu>o ot Schools by 
T. E. Page, M.A., Assistant Mast a at tho Charterhouse. Louden. 
Macmillan A Co. x88i. 
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London, Oxford, and Cambridge : Kivingtons. 

Myths from the JUctamoiphoses, told in English. By tho Rev. George 
Littmg, M.A., LL.B. London: Newman & Co. 1881. 

Ovid.— The Pontic Epistles. Booh IV. Notes lor School?, by \V. II. 
Williams, M.A., formerly Scholar of Tnmty College, Cambudge. 
London : Nowmnn & Co. 1881. 

The Fasti of Ovid. Edited, with Notes and Indices, by ft. II. Ilallam, 
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Loudon i Macmillan it Co. 1881. 

Pitt Press Senes.— Anabasis of Xenophon. Book VII. with English 
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Cambridge: Height m, Bell, & Co. iBBo. 
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to the I*tiiL Ttarentore stri be m *i tj}f 

young reader has already such PT^parato* 7 , I£jp 8 M BMrwoodV 
Ancient Clastic* fat English Readers* m$ r&ktoar QtaMhk 
Stories from Homer, Horace, Virgil, the Trucks, and Herpdofcnr, 
which furnish a faithful reflection of the Greek and Latin masters. 
Although where in X. Orpheus, pp. 67*71, Mr. Litting diverge* 
into poetry, and varies his prosaic role by a set of stanzas imitative 
of Pope's Ode on 44 St. Oecilia's Day,” he to some extent enliven* 
his matter, we cannot any that he is equally successful when Im- 
prints for the finale of the myth of Phaetkon the inscription of 
the Hesperides on his tomb : — 

Phnethon lie? burled here ; 

Of sun-god's enr the charioteer 
Ho uuedn must ho 1 

In vain tho mighty feut he tried. 

For in the gnat attempt ho died 
Lomcntnhh . 

A far more practical and distinct help to modem scholarship is 
given in the other volume which comes to us from the press of 
Mossrs. Newman and Co., and presents the etymologic notes of Mr* 
"Williams, a former Scholar of Trinity, on the Fourth Book of Ovid's- 
Pontic Epistles. With a tenacity highly creditable, he follow* 
Mr. Roby s lead in explaining all the more noteworthy phases of 
tho subjunctive mood, and according to his limits deduces from 
his text the pimciplcs of comparative philology. Those who have- 
not studied Ovid's Pontic Epistles will recognize the wisdom of 
the selection of tho Fourth Book for thus illustrating, and find in the 
Epistles of Ovid to Hoxtus Porn pci us ( 1 , iv. v. xv.), to Reverus (pro- 
bably tho epic poet named by Quintilian, I. O.x. 1, 89), and to aa 
anonymous faithless friend (Ep. 111.) Ample field for gathering fresh 
proofs ol'Ovidian vanety and eABy versatility. In the First Epistle- 
(17-8), 44 Da mihi, siquid oa esl, hobetantcin pectora Lethon” — 
44 Grant mo, if there be such a i king, 4 a Lethe steeping breasts in 
oblivion, still, I cannot forget thee.’ ” — Mr. Williams points an 
instance of the cunent unbelief in tho old mythology among tho 
educated Romans of Ovid's day. and later on, at v. 28, 44 Quod fecit, 
quisque tuctur opus,” the poet is shown to compare his own con- 
nexion to Hextus I *0111 pei us, liis patron, with that of their respective 
raesterpieceH, to the famous artists of antiquity, and imply (as 
in v. 2, 44 debitor vitm ”) that ho owes his existence as much to» 
Puuipcius as they theirs to their makers. On i. 29, 44 Artiiici* 
Coi’^is of courho Apelles, though stuctly peihaps a native ol 
Colophon, and in the reference to his Venus Anadyomene 44 Arcifr 
Active” in 31, BtandH for the Acropolis at Athens, where, as Mr. 
Williams shows hum Wordsworth’s 44 Greece, ’’ were three statue* 
by rindias of Minerva, one of ivory and two of bronze. In vv. 33- 
34 tho context points the right Benso of the second line— 

Vmdicftt ut Calanna luudcm, quo* fcc-il, equorum ; 

Lt biiuilib veraj vacua M^rouis opus. 

44 As Calamis” (a famous sculptor, contemporary with Ageladas, the- 
master of Phidias) 14 claims tho praise oi the horses ho wrought ; and 
as the lilc-like cow is Myron’s work, so ],” says the poet, 44 not the 
least pari ol thy property, regard myself oh the work and task of 
thy protection.” In.tho Second Epistle the poet shrinks from re- 
plying in poetry to Heveius, because poetry, so far from being a 
gum to him, had been the source of all his trouble, and 44 because- 
to write a poem which you can read to no one is the same a* 
dftucing in the dark ” — cf. v. 33. In the 26th verse of the Third 
Epistle the hist word, 44 venisset,” is rightly explained as 44 venire- 
debuit,” the passi\e subjunctive of Roby, ’§ 1604. In all but its 
attention to comparative philology, however, Mr. G. II. Ilallam’* 
edition of Ovid’s Fasti , the work of a Harrow master educated at 
Hlirewsbury, is the completer book of tho two. AVritten for 
young boys, it is accommodated also to the u-jcs of older readers. 
Grammar difficulties have been carelullv dealt with, as well ns- 
those of mythology and antiquities, ana in tho appendices Mr. 
Ilnlhun has acted on Professor Mayor's hint, ana collected a 
number of instances of the less common constructions and gram- 
matical usages found in it. Using generally for his text Merkel 
and for his work Gierig, Keightley, Paley, and Professor Ramsay's 
selections from Ovid, he has produced a work handy as Paloy’s, 
and, it seems to us, more copious, if Icsb critical, without seek- 
ing further than the poet’s conversation with the early deity 
Janus (62-310), we glean an insight into the store of variou* 
erudition with which these notes are replete— e.g. on i. 75, 44 Et 
nonet accensis spies Cilis^a focisP ” “ How the pistil of the saffron 
plant (best giown in Cilicia) crackles if thrown on the bghted 
altar, and so is a good omen ” — n bit of folklore applied to nuts in 
Burns's 44 Halloween.'' The white oxen of Olilumnus are quoted 
from Macaulay for the 44 Ilerba Falisca” of 84. The patent deri- 
vations of PatuHus and Glusius are traced in note to v. 129 ; and 
in that on 1 36 we see why, according to Ovid, Janus, like ovoiy 
janua , lias two faces, one looking ot the outor world (populum) r 
tho other ( Larcm ) tho household god (136). In 165, &c., we are 
taught why New x ear's Day is not a holiday, and get the exact 
sense of ddibat — gets a taste of work by practice ; and at v. l8(> 
find the ancestry of New Year s gifts in gilded date palm, tig, 
honied sweets, and the small brass coins which the Romans called 
etrenee, and the French itrennee. As might be expected, the poet s 
derivation of Latium from 44 latente Deo,” because Saturn in exile 
lay hid there, is set right by the philologer’s connexion of tho 
word with irXarvr, tho broad plain , n having dropped out. We 
can promise an agreeable guide to the poet's teaching and ita 
setting right in Mr. Hallanvs pages. 

A favourable opinion has been already pronounced on Mr. 
Pretor's careful editing of the earlier books of the Anabasis, and he 
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bm evinced Us wonted seamen end critical iJfLl in the Seventh 
'Book, which concludes the work. The prefatory analysis may be 
•consulted with advantage, as too may Qrote s “ Greece ” (vol. xi.) 
mud Sir Alexander Grant’s 44 Xenophon for English Readers” in 
Blackwood's Series. 

Dr, Holden’s co-operation with the German editors, Wunder 
•and Kfipke, to arm English students and public schoolboys with a 
thorough edition of Cicero's oration for Gnaus Plancius, deserves 
wanner approval than our spaco can accord. With but one 
or two marked exceptions it is one of the most interesting of the 
•specimens preserved to us of Cicero's oratory, and its bearing on 
•canvassing, electioneering, political tactics, and the use of the 
ballot at Rome should havo justified long ago its edition 
in the Pitt Press Series, by a scholar as great with Cicero as he 
is with Aristophanes. Dr. II. A. Holden will be found to havo 
fulfilled his task in such wise as to have slurred no difficulty, left 
no authority unconsulted, called to aid a sound choice of 
grammars, and furnished his introduction with all the information 
on “ ambitus,” 44 sodalicia,” 44 coitio/’ and similar technical terms 
as have to be continually recurred to in the course of this most 
(attractive oration. In p. xxxvi. it is clearly defined that “ sodali- 
tates ” or “ collegia sodalicia ” as would be the title in full, were 
brotherhoods for feasting and sacrifices belonging to tho same 
temple-worship, and 44 collegia ” associations of oxperts to main- 
tain the traditions of their calling, .or of the lower ranks to pro- 
pagate their political views. Dr. Holden makes it plain in § 24 
what was the crimen sodalicii which formed the acte di accusation 
of Gnmua Plancius, and we need but direct the Btudent to 
the commentary on the chapters of the text, to introduce him 
to an exhaustive and lucid account of tho whole action before 
the Indices, and make him fully acquainted with all the 
jpointe and niceties of the case. Without Attempting an 
analysis of Cicero's speech, which is said without Any certain 
Ancient authority to navo procured Plane hiss acquittal, we 
anay draw attention to a locus classious in c. ix., illustrating the 
orator’s high-flown compliments to the Publican i, or “ farmers of 
the public revenue,” of whom Plancius's father was one, and who 
as a body were convertible terms with the Equites ; and a little 
After, in the latter half of Chapter x., Cicero's eloquent comparison 
•of the honourable remembrance of tho people of Minturnoe with 
the shelter they gave to Marius in his exile, with the honour- 
Able desert of Plancius for according shelter, succour, meuns of 
•restoration from banishment to himself, Cicero, on the occasion of 
his exile. An honourable notice should be rnado of the chronology 
•of Cicero's life (xlvii.-lix.), a valuable appendix on the text; and 
two indices, one geographical and historical, the other rerum et 
verborum. 

For the last volume on our list, the second volume of Cicero's 
J)e Orators lihri tres t of which the date was the autumn of b.c. 91, 
we are indebted to the Clarendon Press, which will no doubt have 
.reason to be proud of the work of the Professor of Latiu in the 
Victoria University, when it is completed. The original presents the 
form of a dialogue between two of the greatest orators of the pree- 
Cioeronian age — namely, Licinius Orassus and M. Antonius ; and 
the subject deals in tho First Book with the studies required for 
ad orator, in the Second with tho treatment of the subject-matter, 
and in the Third with the form and delivery of a speech. Judging 
by the book before us, wo are impressed by Cicero's grasp of sub- 
ject, ease, and vivacity ; and consider his treatise, though lacking 
<tlie art of a Platonic dialogue, At onco attractive and instructive. 
As, however, the commentary on the First Book, which would 
liave contained Professor Wilkins's introduction to the whole sub- 
ject, is not to our hand, it must suffice to Bay of Vol. II. that it 
•quite realizes, what might have been inferred from Professor 
Wilkins's further undertakings on Latin literature, bis copious 
collateral research, his thorough acquaintance with his dramatis 
jtersona, and his steadfast rulo of leaving no critical q? grammatical 
•question unsifted. A thorough edition of the I)e Orators would 
be .a boon of price to the scholar and the rhetorician. 


BOOKS ON RIDING.* 

T IE simultaneous appearance of three practical treatises on 
riding is a somewhat strange coincidence. Undoubtedly riding 
is a subject of great interest to English people ; and all the three 
books, which are more or less complementary to each other, may 
be studied with advantage. Any visitor to the Park or frequenter 
•of the hunting-field must be satisfied that there is ample room for 
improvement even among those who may fairly be considered tho 
flower of English equestrians. It is clear that the education of 
the manage must either have boon altogether neglected or con- 
ducted upon principles that are radically vicious. Ungraceful 
'neats are only too common ; heavy hands are the rale rather than 
Ike exception ; many riders visibly trust themselves to the training 
And steadiness of well-broken hones, and would be all abroad 
flid their horses show an excess of light-heartedness or indulge 
in any ugly tricks of temper. And we are persuaded that many 
people who can ride tolerably well arc grossly ignorant of 
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horseflesh and of stable matters generally. They have always been 
in the hAbit of leaving everything to their grooms ; they know 
nothing of the philosophy of shoeing, bitting, or 'even saddling ; 
and, having learned to mount and Mt fast in the saddle, ore cob- 
tent to trust everything else to Providence. To riders who have 
never exercised their brains the study of scientific riding literature 
is much to be recommended. Doubtless there are many things 
that cau only be taught by practice, or which are only likely to be 
seriously laid to heart when explained by vivd voce instruction. 
But, on the other hand, a readable book on horsemanship may be 
usefully suggestive iu many ways, when it has given the spur to 
the dormant intelligence ; and some of its most useful directions, 
though they seem to be truisms or self-evident, may nevertheless 
come as revelations to the ignorant novice. On one point these 
volumes are harmoniously discouraging — namely, than there are 
confirmed habits fatal to fine riding, of which it is next to im- 
possible to break oneself. Both Mrs. Power O'Donoghue and 
Captain Hayes are agreed that it is by no means necessary 
to learn the art when very young. Indeed, it is Mrs. 
O'Donogliue's opinion that girls had better not be taught to 
ride till in their sixteenth year. Before that age, their frames, 
she thinks, are too feeble ; they are apt to acquire an un- 
gainly seat, and may even do permanent injury to the spine. 
Captain Hayes asserts that some of the straightest gentlemen 
riders ho has ever known never crossed a horse till they were 
twenty-three or twenty-four, though possibly their seats were 
scarcely so assured as if they bad been accustomed to the saddle 
from boyhood. But if, for example, the rider is once habituated 
to steady liitnself by his unfortunate horse's mouth, the odds are 
greatly against his ever being cured, although his eyes may be 
opened to the folly of the practice. Instinct will still be quicker 
than redaction ; and At each movement that threatens to shake his 
equilibrium, ho catcheB nervously at the support he has become 
used to. Tho secret of a secure and graceful seat, and of the light 
hnnds as well, which are indispensable to fine horsemanship, is 
riding from balance. And every beginner would do well to lay to 
heart Captain Hayes's recommendation to practise without stir* ups. 
Once independent of those useful aids to equitation, the confidence 
when you feel them under the feet is sublime; and, moreover, 
it xnakeB you independently indifferent to the accidents to leathers 
and buckles which might otherwise spoil many a ** good thing ” in 
the huuting-iield. 

Both Mrs. Power O'Donoghue and Captain Hayes are recognized 
authorities, whose knowledge of their subjects is beyond question, 
and whose opinions may bo accepted with reasoning confidence. 
On some minor matters they differ, such for example as the best 
methods with a rearing horse ; but on tho wholo they are very 
closely in agreement, and Captain llayes repeatedly quotes the 
lady with approval. Mrs. O’Donoghue's book is addressed to 
ladies and will be found tho lighter reading for both sexes. She 
enlivens it with anecdotes and her personal adventures; and 
introduces besides tho*o personal and feminine touches which give 
us the sense of her individuality pervading her pAgee. We 
have ono of these, and a ratber amusing one, in the beginning 
of the first chapter. She pays a tribute to the Empress of 
Austria, which we do not doubt is vory well deserved, as 
“ not only u perfect woman, but an angel of light and goodness.” 
If all ladies lode like the Empress and Mrs. O'Donoghue, there 
could be little objection to their riding to hounds. But for ourselves, 
we hold the ungallaut opinion that ladies, as a rulo, are out of 
place in the hunting-field, and that their presence is a somewhat 
selfish encroachment on the pleasures of the rougher sox. 
41 Nimrod,” in tho famous run in tho Quarterly, tells how tho 
flyers declined to trouble themselves about the fallen, because 44 tho 
pace was too good to inquire.” But, if a lady goeB down, sbo 
must be picked up, should the excitement of the chose be at fever- 
heat ; and, even should she be landed in less serious embarrass- 
ments, she looks for the attentions a man is constrained to render. 
Now we take it that, short of an actual catastrophe, the simple 
and selfish motto of the hunt should be, 44 every one for himself 
and Providence for us all.” Nor do we consider thAt questions of 
precedence ought to crop up in the hunting-field, as in the 
drawing-room or any ground that is common to the sexes. Mrs. 
Powor O'Donoghue quotes with approval the chivalry of the hunts- 
men who had been won over by her diplomatic civilities. 44 Many 
a time, when I have been holding a good place in a run, we 
have come across some dangerous fence which it « would be 
death to ride in a crowd, and the huntsman’s shout of 4 Let the 
lady first ! ’ has secured her a safe jump, and a maintenance of my 
foremost position.” The lady being where she was, the courteous 
huntsmen were right. But we are misogynists enough to 
sympathize with those who are checked in sneh circum- 
stances. If all ladies went like Mrs. O’Donoghue, tha- office of 
pilot might be a pleasure and almost a sineoure. But her 
recommendation to novices to provide themselves suitably with 
those masculine guides and guardian angels- - seems to speak 
volumes for the good nature of gentlemen. As she reminds 
them, they will probably get into scrapes, and in any case will 
need careful looting after. But if young ladies will go out 
bunting and get off the roads, it is to be bqped they may benefit 
by Mie. O’Donoghue's counsels. It is impossible to do more than 
refer to her instructions, which are exhaustive and embrace every- 
thing, from the young girl's introduction to her first pony to the 
treatment of the fogged hunter in the stable when he nee come 
home from a hard run. The chapter on dress is. of enures, 
especially valuable; it is writtea with the edthortfr that comes of 
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vatfed experience, end shows excellent taste end some bumonr ss 
well. Curtain Hopes peps it the compliment of borrowing from 
it And raw things In her Yolume have pleased us more than the 
way in which she advocates kindness to horses. She makes friends 
•of her own animals, and has her reward in their gTatitude and 
affection. She tells ns that her favourite hunter follows her like 
a dog, and has carried her through three successive seasons u with- 
out one single display of sulk or had temper." Yet nobody else 
can do anything with him, and “ he simply refuses to be ridden.” 

The books by the gentlemen are more exclusively technical, and 
intended chiefly for men. Captain Hayes handles his subjects 
methodically live Mr. Anderson, but lie goes into more minute 
detail and is far more comprehensive. His lucid directions for 
handling the reins, Ac., are accompanied by clever little illustra- 
tions, which make them still more easily intelligible. He imagines 
cases of hones with various tricks and vices, indicating the most 
approved manners of dealing with these. He and Mr. Anderson 
are at one as to the qualities which are indispensable to making a 
first-rate horseman, who ought to have nerve, patience, and 
firmness, with good temper beyond all. Servants are inclined to 
be rough, and easily fly into a passion ; in their ignorance they treat 
high spirits or timidity as faults, and accordingly many good animals 
are irretrievably spoiled. Mr. Anderson gives a useful suggestion as to 
a nervous horse, with a habit of shying, when he advises the rider 
to seem to pay as little attention as possible. When the rider 
excites himself, the horse is confirmed in the idea that there is 
really danger in the object that alarms him. And in the mntter 
of stumbling Captain Hayes goes into its theory, drawing distinc- 
tions that may be very serviceable. lie explains that thorn are 
two kinds of stumbling. One is really dangerous, when the linrao 
is either weak in the forelegs, or cramped in the action, or with 
the physical defect of too straight shoulders. But when stumbling 
arises from the knee being insufficiently bent or the too unduly 
depressed, thereby catching upon any inequality in the ground, ft 
may be safely disregarded, unless tho animal is intended for show 
1 rather than use. Wo may add, for ourselves, that we havo ridden 
excellent horses with this failing ; that, frequently ns they might 
trip or stumble, experience told us that they were absolutely sure- 
footed ; but that what we chiefly objected to was that, in cnscs 
when they were nervous, each trip led almost invariably to a suc- 
cession of others. That such stumbling comes of a slovenly manner 
* of going there can be no doubt. It happens comparatively seldom 
in exhilarating weather or when tho horse has been brought fresh 
out of the stable ; but when listless and languid, or wheu fatigue 
begins to tell, then you are quickly mado aware of his condition by his 
blundering, uaptain Bayes's chapters on flat-racing, steeple-chasing, 
and training will be read with interest even by amateurs. He backs 
up hie own opinions end experiences on those subjects by com- 
munications from well-known trainers and jockeys. As to giving 
“orders” in a race, his ideas seem to us very sensible. With a 
young hand instruction may be necessary ; but if the jockey be a 
fairly good one, the riding should be lelt to his discretion. It is 
impossible to foresee all possible circumstances, and decisions must 
he taken on the spur of the moment. As for starting, he culls 
attention to the necessity for " getting off” as quickly as possible — 
a matter in which, though it is obviously ot paramount import- 
ance, gome people would appear to he strangely indifferent.. As 
he says, u whatever distance is lost at tho start must be made up 
when the horses are galloping, at which time tho effort to regain 
the lost lengths may very possibly bo equivalent to throwing away 
An advantage of as many pounds.” Necessarily we have only 
skimmed these books, nor was it possible to do more within the 
limits of an article. But we hope that even our somewhat 
desultory observations may be sufficient to direct attention to their 
merits. 


VISITED ON TI1E CHILDREN.* 

I N this hook an interesting story is made out of painful and 
unpromising materials. The title, indeed, does not lead one to 
expect an enlivening narrative. Nor is the tale relieved, as a 
melancholy tale often is, by much wit or humour in the telling. 
The dialogue however, though not witty, is sufficiently pointed; 
and the writer has the good judgment to let the characters show 
tbemoqLyes in their speech and conduct, and not to show them by 
means or long dissertations about them. The plot is good enough 
to keep the reader's curiosity alive till the end of the third volume, 
and the writing is, on the whole, very fairly good. We find now 
and then faulty English, rb in the phrase 11 he might be relied 
An to do that much”; and faulty French, such as on revient 
toujour* d set premises amours ; but it is only fair to say that 
these sins ere not frequent, and that the style is, on the whole, ac- 
curate and readable, it is only when tho writer attempts the high 
tragie strain that it becomes ansurd or meaningless, and happily 
the general tenor of the writing is modest and unpretentious. The 
story opens with a prologue, winch serves, not to explain the suc- 
ceeding incidents — for the full explanation does not come till the 
end oi the book — but to arouse the reader's curiosity about them. 
We ere shown a death-bed scene in a little cottage in St. John's 
Wood, where a young girl lives under the charge of a certain 
l)r. Hamilton, a risinif light of the medical profession. The girl 
has been brought there by him, and is supported and tended in 

* VUitod on tho Children* A Novel. By Thco Gift. 3 vols. London : 
Tfittky Brothers. 1881. 


her illness by hifi. She dies, and her death and the doctor's grief 
at it are witnessed by the young wife 6f the latter, who has re- 
ceived information of her husband's visits to the girl, and 
contrives to steal in unobserved upon the scene. The natural 
I inference whioh she draws turns out at > the . end of the story not 
to be the true one ; but, nevertheless, tho foots prove to be not such 
as are likely to promote domestic happiness; ana between the dootor 
and his wife there is thenceforward an estrangement. She quite 
tho scene, os the author says in the tragico-mysterious style to 
which wo have referred, 11 wearing that same white mask pressed 
down upon her face as though death itself had branded it there, 
tho sign manual of some unhallowed act never to be taken away 
or obliterated on this side the grave; and — we shall meet her 
ogAin years after — it never is.” 

Years after a certain Mrs. Dysart, with her two daughters, 
Sybil and Jenny, appear in a village to the south of London, 
where they take a cottage and live in the strictest seclusion. Their 
means Are slender ; and the mother, though understood to be well 
connected and able to command Any Bociety in the neighbourhood, 
does all she can, first to avoid it altogether, and afterwards, when 
this proves impracticable, to limit as far as possible her relatione 
with it. This line of conduct is resented by some of the newly 
enriched families of the neighbourhood, the ladies of which— os 
the author says with a not uncommon confusion of a famous battle- 
field with a famous milliner — get their dresses from Worth. It is 
not till Sybil has reached the Age of twenty and Jenny of eighteen 
that the Dysarts have much contact with the outer world. By 
this time the girls, both pretty and attractive, can no longer, in 
the nature of things, be kopt in seclusion ; and a ball at a Lady 
Ashleigh 's, sister-in-law to tho Rector's wife, and one of the few 
acquaintances whom Mrs. Dysart has consented to make, brings 
Sybil forth into tho society of the district. Sybil, the heroine of 
the story, is interesting, in spite of her want of strength of mind 
and character, partly by her pathetic fate, and portly by the ardent 
and unreasoning affection which she bestows on a worthless scamp 
who afterwards deserts her. She first, however, is engaged, soon 
after her nppearaned in society, to Lionel Ashleigh, nephew of 
Lady Ashleigh, and son of tho Rector. lie is a curate in the 
neighbourhood, and behaves from first to lost in the most exem- 
plary maimer. Possibly it is for this vexy reason that he fails to 
fix tho affections which he seems at first to have won, and is 
eclipsed in Sybil's thoughts by Gareth Vane, a man of the worst 
character, an unscrupulous tniler with the feelings of all fair and 
accessible ladies, and one against whom wise matrons caution 
foolish virgins, with the natural result of stimulating the interest 
and curiosity of tho latter. 

GArelli Vane, the wicked hero of the tale, is the brother of Mrs. 
Hamilton. Amoug the many ladies about whom he hovers is a 
Mrs. Beverley, a young, handsome, and wealthy widow, much in 
love with him, but willing to wait her time and too clever to 
frighten away, by premature attempts to fix him, an admirer who 
could easily console himself elsewhere. Gareth happens to be 
visiting in the neighbourhood of the Dysarts, and one evening has 
a chance meeting with Sybil, whose buauty and naiveti charm him 
and make him eager to know more about her. His ardour in- 
creases in the chnsu, and he ends by being partly in love, partly 
Ambitious to rob Lionel Ashleigh of his promised wife, and 
partly interested in the game ho is playing. Sybil is in no such 
mixed state of mind. She falls over head and ears in love with 
Gareth, will believe nothing to his discredit, and after one or two 
critical interviews with tho two admirers, dismisses Lionel on the 
plea that she did not know her own mind when she Accepted him. 
tihe naturally has to pay the penalty of this breach of her en- 
gagement in tho estrangement, not of Lionel, who continues to 
act a generous and unselfish part by her, but of Lionel's relations, 
aud of her own mother, who declines even to speak to her. Sybil's 
isolation, her clinging trust in Gareth, and Jenny's fidelity in not 
forsaking a sister whose blindness she deplores, are prettily de- 
scribed. The more Gareth’s worthlessness is proved to her, the 
more she seems to idolize him. Gareth has impulsively pledged 
himself to her, hut hardly has ho done so when be reels the constraint 
of his new ties, and the competing fascinations of Mrs. 
Beverley. At the end of the second volume the sort of mystery 
which has surrounded the Dysart household is dispelled in aeon- 
fession which Mrs. .Dysart makes to Lionel Ashleigh, tho jilted 
lover. It turns out that Mrs. Dysart is the sister-in-law of Amy 
Dysiirt, tho girl whom we soo on her death-bed in the prologue. 
When she first marries, her husband's sister lives with them, and 
the husband's affection for his sister arouses the jealousy of the 
wife, lie was at first Consul at Genoa, but his removal to tho 
consulship At Fiume is turned to account by the wifo in order' to 
get rid of the young girl. She prevails on him to send his sister 
to a school at Brighton, and intercepts the letters which Amy 
writes to him complaining of her new life. The girl at last, 
receiving no answer to her inAnv letters, imagines herself forsaken, 
and one day the nows reaches the Dysarts at Fiume that she has 
left the school, leaving no traces behind by which she could bo 
found. The next news, after an interval, that they get of her is 
the anonymous announcement that she is dead, and her death is 
followed before long by that of her brother, after which Mrs. 
“Dysart returns with her children to England. In tho glow of her 
penitential confession, Mrs. Dysart consents to forgive Sybil, and 
goes to her daughter's room to tell her so, only to find her gone 
away. 

Gareth in London has come once mors under the charm of Mrs. 
Beverley, and regrets more and more the choice that he has m ade* 
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In this mood sad resolved to bring matters to a^risis he writes 
to Sybil, bidding her meet him in the evening in s wood near the 
railway station on a particular day. There it a mistake as to tho 
day. and Sybil, after waiting vainly for her lover, falls into a pit 
in lier attempts to find her way borne. This is the night 
on which toe reconciliation between mother and daughter 
would otherwise have taken place ; and when the daughter 
returns the next morning, after being helped out of the 
pit by an ill-conditioned quack doctor of the neighbourhood, 
she finds that the mother nos herself died, and that tho recon- 
ciliation caxr never take place. Trouble now accumulates on Sybil. 
Her mother is dead ; Gareth, not meeting her on the wrong day, 
uses her absence as a pretext to throw hor off heartlessly and with 
insult; and the events of the night in question naturally givo 
something for slanderous tongues in the neighbourhood to toko 
bold of. Sybil herself falls ill, and through her illness still nurses 
the belief that somehow or other Gareth is not to blame, and will 
come back to her at last. Ho, meanwhile, has gone off on a 
yachting excursion to Norway with Mrs. Beverley and other friends. 
Lionel Asbleigh, in the meantime, exerts himself to make his own 
fondly forgive Sybil, which he succeeds in doing, and to clear her 
reputation from the slur which her nocturnal adventure had left 
upon it His object is to prove an alibi lor Gareth, now in 
Norway, on the night in question ; and, in order to do so, he has 
occasion to call on Dr. Hamilton, Gareth's brother-in-law. The 
visit leads to the result Lionel aims at, and also to a disclosure of 
Dr. Hamilton's own past history, which is connected with that of 
the Dysarts. In his youngor days, when a doctor beginning 
practice at Brighton, he had casually met Amy Dysart, then at 
school, and in a forlorn state of mind at leaving her brother ; and 
the two fall in love with one another, or rather, perhaps, she falls 
in love with him. Dr. Hamilton had been a popular visitor at 
the house of the Vanes, and rumour had coupled nis name with 
that of Miss Vane, whom ho liked and esteemed, without loving 
her. Feeling partly bound in honour hy these reports, and partly 
led on hy the advantage which it i3 to a doctor to have a wile, 
especially a rich wife, ho engages himself to her ; and at this 
critical time Amy Dysart, finding her life at the Brighton 
school unbearable, flies to him for protection. Without 
breaking with either, he secretly has Amy taken to London, 
and marries Miss Vane. Too honourable to wrong Amy, 
and too cowardly to tell the story frankly to his wife, ho con- 
tinues to take charge of the girl, and to tend her through the 
fatal illness into which she gradually falls. It is only at Amy’s 
death-bed that the wife knows for certain that her husband loves 
another woman, and then the time for any acceptable explanation 
is past. Mrs. Hamilton interrupts the interview between her hus- 
band and Lionel, and notwithstanding years of estrangement is 
led at last to believe that her husband, whatever other blame 
might attach to him, had nevertheless, in perplexing circum- 
stances, been foithiul to hor. The book closes with the death of 
Sybil, with the marriage of Gareth Vane in Norway with Mrs. 
Beverley, and with the betrothal of Lionel to Jenny. 

The main fault of the hook lies iu the monotonous melancholy 
which pervades it. The women are more lifelike than tho men, 
and the conversations of the latter when they are alone together 
are suggestive of the sex of the writer. It appears that “ Egad ” 
is a favourite oath with Englishmen of the present day. Why not 
" Zounds ” or “ Zooks ” P There is, in spite of its fnultB, much 
in the story that is graceful and pretty. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 

I T is somewhat late, sixteen years after its apparent termination, 
to publish a history of General Grant's military career (i). A 
hostile critic might suggost that the lapse of time has contributed 
not a little to General Bade mi's breadth of assertion and license of 
comment. What is not so easily explained is why tho subject of 
the memoir should have permitted its publication. Perhaps, were 
General Giant formally to repudiate a particular history dedicated 
to his own renown, it might be held that silence gave his sanction 
to another. But General Badeau's relations with his chief are 
sufficiently notorious as, in the field, at the White House, and 
subsequently perhaps the most intimate of his porsonal entourage ; 
and such a work wul hardly be regarded as uninspired and indo- , 
pendent. It will be universally assumed to contain nothing that 
in its author's estimation would seriously displease his patron ; 
and, while such an assumption might easily ho carried too far, the 
mere fact that General Badeau should be permitted to put himself 
forward as in some sense the authorized military biographer of his 
chief Is, to say the least of it. unfortunate, the more so because there 
is no chapter in this work that will not give great and just otfenc? 
to men the equals in social and almost the equals in military posi- 
tion 6f General Grant himself. Moreover, General Badeau grossly 
depredates both the Confederate leaders and the Confederate 
troops, and where we have been nble to test his statements 
we nave found them untrustworthy. We venture to say that 
the author himself would hardly have dared ten years ago 
to publish what he has now said of General Lee. The 
qualities denied to ^ Lee by his present assailant were pre- 
cisely those in which by the universal testimony of friend 

(x) Military History of Ulyuo* S . Grant, from April 1861 to April 1865. 
By Adam Badeau, Brev. Brig.-Gen. U.8.A. Volz. II. and 111. New 
Turk : Appleton & Co. London : Trttbner & Co. x68x. 


and foe be most signally excelled ; that the fruits imputed to 
him are precisely those most conspicuously absent from his 
character. If on several occasions General Lee foiled to follow 
up by an effective offeooe a splendid defensive . victory, so 
did every Southern leader without exception. And foe reeeop 
is obvious. General Badeau studiously ignores or falsifies the 
comparative numbers of the armies ; but In nearly eveiy great 
battle the Federals actually on the field outnumbered their 
opponents by three to two. They could always within a few days 
have outnumbered them by three to one. At OhanceBorsri&e 

130.000 men were routed, crushed into utter helplessness sad dis- 
may, by 50,000. This, by the way, affords a crushing refutation 
of General Badeau's assertion that the Confederates would not 
fight except behind entrenchments. Victories gained at odds like 
these are almost necessarily fruitless. Honour onough has been 
conceded to General Grant. A panegyric like this provokes the 
most patient critic to remind his admirers that when lie first 
attacked Lee, it was with threefold numbers; that he was beaten 
in half a dozen pitched battles — in truth, in almost every pitched 
battle he fought on Virginian soil ; and that his victory was rained 
at lost solely by force of overwhelming numbers, enabling him to 
surround and cut off alike from reinforcement and from supplies 
an army which, when it entered the lines of Richmond, numbered 

45.000 all told against 150,000 actually mustered on the same 
ground ; that tho six days' retreat was the retreat of 28,000 sabres* 
and bayonets in face of a pursuing army of more than 120,000. 
A thoughtless reader might suppose from this work that General 
Grant was the only really able commander on the Northern side, 
and that his successes were achieved against an enemy as strong 
in numbers and resources as himself. 

Mr. Lodge confesses in his preface (2) many, we might say most, 
of the faults of a book which, notwithstanding these, is likely, wo 
think, to become a standard work of reference for those who wish to 
obtain within moderate compass a tolerably accurate idea of tho 
fortunes and development of the English colonies in America prior 
to the War of Independence. It has over many of its competitors 
the udvantago of giving due importance to the Southern planta- 
tions. The historians of the colonial period have been, lor tho 
most port, New Englanders or men 01 Puritan sympathies, and 
have written, if not intentionally, yet from natural bias and party 
prejudice, in a manner which has led their readers utterly to mis- 
conceive the comparative importance of the different colonies. Mr. 
Lodge gives out of 476 pages 211 to the six colonies south of 
Mason and Dixon's lino; and, on the whole,* treats the various 
political and historical issues involved in his subject with as much 
moderation, if not impartiality, as can well be expected from an 
American historian of a period whereof there are but few English 
histories, and few of those that do justice to the position and pur- 
poses of the mothor country. Statistics, descriptions more accu- 
rate than lively, and a moss of information rather valuable than 
entertaining concerning the industrial progress of each separate 
colony, load the work with a quantity of somewhat heavy read- 
ing, and will, we fear, somewhat interfere with its general 
popularity. But, within such moderate compass, there is 
perhaps no work that gives a more correct view of tho 
actual career, the general and comparative importance of each 
American settlement while they remained ours. Perhaps the 
most interesting individual feature of the work is the map 
showing the condition of the several States at the moment of foe 
Declaration of Independence. How different was tho America of 
a hundred years ago from the present is visible at a glance. That 
part of Massachusetts which has since been formed into the State 
of Maine may not show truthfully the real boundary of the 
country ; hut this is of the less importance because at that period tho 
disputable territory was almost utterly uninhabited. The whole 
region, equal in extent to all the rest of New England, contained 
four towns of sufficient importance to bo marked upon this map, 
and all of them on the sea-coast. The same may be said of New 
Hampshire. Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and Connecticut were 
sottled/ if somewhat sparsely, throughout their limited extent, 
while Now York practically consisted of two or three strips of 
country, the most important of which was the Valley of foe 
Hudson and Lake Champlain, with the country between these 
and the Connecticut Itivor ; the next in value the much more 
thinly-settled region along tho St. Lawrence and Lake Ontario. 
New Jersey, with that part of Pennsylvania which lies east of the 
Susquehanna, Maryland, and Delaware, were the whole inhabited 
part of what has been since known as the Middle States ; while 
Virginia, claiming a vast territory north of the Ohio, practically 
consisted almost exclusively of a part of what is now called the ooast 
or seaboard country, the eastern part of the region whereof the 
Blue Ridge forms the western boundary. That State, then the 
most important of all, as well as North Carolina, South Carolina/ 
and Georgia, nominally extended weBt to the Mississippi : but 
practically the country west of the 82nd parallel was injumited 
only hy roving tribes of Indians. Florida was Spanish; and foe 
whole country west of tho Mississippi under the name of Louisiana* 
was nominally a French possession. Unless these facts are con- 
stantly borne in mind, the whole history of the war of independence 
must be totally misunderstood. It was not what we call the 
United States, not even the thirteen colonies a a delineated oh the 
map, that England undertook to conquer, bufcpijnply a strip of land 
along the sea coast for the most part accessible to attehka from a. 

! (a) A Short Hittary oj the English Gofowim in Amtrtem* Byfieuy 
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Power commanding the sea, of which the widest portion was pro* 
wWy that between Boston and Albany; a country which, 
though still the most densely peopled portion of the United 
States, and containing the greater part of their manufacturing in- 
dustry, and nf@e§§aiily including the principal outlets of their 
foreign commerce, might be submerged to-morrow without 
snaterially reducing the greatness or impairing the power of the 
Union. 

Mr. Boyd’s elaborate treatise on the resources of South-West 


Virginia (3) is but an especially complete, and perhaps a somewhat 
exaggerated, specimen of a class of literature whereof we have for 
come years past endured something like a surfeit — tlie glorifica- 
tion, not so much from local vanity as for practical objects, of the 
material advantages offered , whether to emigrants or to capitalists, 
by each several State of the Union. Of the older States along the 
Atlantic seaboard, it is true probably that none boasts greater 
natural wealth than that which till the late war still claimed, and 
on the whole, though with many verbal denials and in spite of 
many rival pretensions, was acknowledged to be the fore- 
most State in the Union. Historically she has no rival but 
Massachusetts. As a home sho presents to English settlors 
such attractions as certainly no other part of America can 
proffer. The Virginian people seem to have inherited all the best 
characteristics of their English ancestry, while their aristocratic 
pretensions, well or ill founded, have done much to maintain 
among them a high tone of honour, a courtesy at once scrupulous 
and frank, a cordiality of demeanour, and a general refinement 
which are very striking. Virginia has undoubtedly great mineral 
wealth os well as agricultural resources still undeveloped, and but 
euporficially exhausted here and thero by the reckless culture cha- 
racteristic, not so much of slavery as of a state of things in which 
labour was especially costly and land especially cheap. But it is 
only in the beauty of her scenery and the character of her society 
that she can pretend to rival or surpass the States that have come 
into being since she began to decline from the culminating 
point of nor fortunes. Ilrr plantnlions are less promising than 
those of the South-West, her pastures less abundant than those 
of the prairie lands sho surrendered on the formation of the Union ; 
her mining possibilities far less developed than those of Penn- 
sylvania. At the same time, it must he remembered that 
Virginia is not, like her sisters further South, by nature and 
obvious destiny a semi-negro State. Thero is no part of her 
territory wherein Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen could 
not cultivate the soil and preserve their health as perfectly 
bb at home. Slavory was to her a resource, but never n ne- 
cessity Slavery alono returned a large negro population upon 
her soil ; and there can bo little doubt that in another generation 
the bulk of her labouring population will be as exclusively Euro- 
pean os that of Massachusetts or Illinois. We hear, moreover, of 
discoveries of kaolin and other invaluable) materials in the imme- 


diate vicinity of Richmond, which have encouraged capitalists to 
found a china manufactory there, and which, should they realize 
their present promise, may create a new and valuable industry. 
Nor can we'see why the valley of tho Shenandoah should not one 
day rival that of tho Rhine in the growth of wines for half tho 
world. Ita winter is not more severe, its summer even more 
genial. But tho difficulty, the disadvantage of Virginia, the 
practical anBwer to works which, like the one before us, Bet forth 
in detail her varied and vast resources, is to be found in the 
similar promises, equally true, and yot more amazing, issued by 
nearly every one of her Bisters to the West and South. 

The collection of the Anniversary Memoirs of the Boston Society 
if Natural History (4) celebrates tho jubilee uf that body. It 
contains not a few papers of considerable local and scientific inte- 
rest, and is illustrated by portraits of tho President and principal 
members of tho Society. 

A much more interesting work, a valuable monograph, though 
but in pamphlet form, is Colonel Mallery’s treatise on the sign 
language of the North American Indians (5), published by the 
Smithsonian Institution. It has been a favourite theory of many 
American ethnologists that the tribes 9peaking a variety of mutu- 
ally unintelligible languages or dialocts had a common and uni- 
versal gesture language, by which Ilurons and Sioux, Delawares 
and Mandans, might understand one another with absolute cer- 
tainty This idea has been confirmed by the constant uso of 
significant gestures by Indian orators at the council lire, ges- 
tures which it seems have moro than onco enabled a stranger to 
the language, but familiar with the gesticulation of other tribes, to 
make out at least the outline of the address. This is not Colonel 
Mallory's view. He gives in detail the different gestures and 
fafihni**! signs employed by various tribes, and shows that those 
In use among remote peoples are often entirely distinct. All 
axe, of course, more or less arbitrary, though the significance 
of many is* easily understood even from the description, and 
would probably lie more intelligible still to tho eye. Colonel 


(3) Resources of South- West Virginia. By C. U. Boyd, K.M 
Illustrated. Now York : Wiley & Sons. Loudon : Trllbncr & Co. 1881. . 

(4) Anniversary Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural History. 
PubliSBed in Celebration of tho Fiftieth Anniversary of tho Society's 
Foundation, x 830-188$ . Boston : Published by tho Society. London : 
TrUbner k Co. 1880. 

(5) Introduction to the Study of Sign Language among the North 
American Indians* as illustrating the Uesture Speech of Mankind. By 
€h Mallery, Rrev. Lieut.-Col. LJ.S.A. Washington s Government Printing 
Office. London : TrUbner k Co. 1880. 


Mallery believes thAt the extent to which the gesture language 
1 ia employed as an actual meant of conveying, and not merely 
of enforcing, ideas is greatly exaggerated. In his belief, a 
full knowledge and facility in the use of these signs is pos- 
sessed only by a minority ; but, these being specially em- 

J iloved as interpreters and guides, and being, moreover, often 
eaaing orators and politicians, their knowledge has made 
a greater impression on white observers than the ignorance of the 
silent majority with whom they were less familiarly acquainted. 
The author's theory rests the extension and universality of gestures 
among the Indian tribes on the limited number of each particular 
race, and the frequent contact between tribes whose language was 
mutually unintelligible. IIo ascribes to the same circumstances, 
and not to their more passionate temperament, the frequent use of 
gesticulation among the races of Southern Europe, especially in 
oratorical or other excitement ; and gives as an instance an alleged 
address by King Ferdinand of Naples to a crowd, which, making 
too much noise to hear an articulate word, yet understood dis- 
tinctly the gesturo language of their sovereign. 

Mr. Henry George publishes a pamphlet on the Irish land 
question (6) which has tho morit of being a little more extra- 
vagant, of going a little further in the direction of universal revo- 
lution and Communistic immorality, than the recommendations of 
the Land League itself. Mr. Bourinot’s little book on the in- 
tellectual development of the Canadian people (7) contains a good 
deal of interesting information respecting the progress of eauca- 
tion, journalism, &c.,in the Domiuion, somewhat incoherently put 
together. Mr. mrnard’s treatise on Co-operation (8) contains a 
collection of familiar and comparatively unknown facto regarding 
the present extent to which the system, first fully and successfully 
dovolopod by the Equitablo Pioneers of Rochdale, has spread and 
tftkeu root in Europe and America. The different chapters relate 
tho story, and set forth the accounts of a number of Societies 
that have already achieved a considerable position ; but, fami- 
liar as it is, the most interesting chapter in the history of Co- 
operation is still the first. Few stories of human progress ore 
comparable in the significance they possess for the present gene- 
ration to that of the twenty or thirty working-men who started 
the little store in Toad Lane some forty years ago; whose 
capital, then amounting — if we remember aright— to some ten 
or fourteen pounds, now reftches nearly two hundred thousand ; 
whose tiny shop, with its sack of flour and small selection of 
groceries, is now represented by innumerable branch Btores, by 
more tlmu a dozen libraries and reading-rooms, and by factories 
and 'wholesale warehouses. 

The most interesting part of the Report of the Corporation of 
the Chamber of Commerco of the State of New York for the year 
1880-81 (9) is that which deals with the bankruptcy laws of the 
United States, or, rathor, with the absence of anything deserv- 
ing of that name. Tho Chamber unanimously recommend that 
in any future attempt to establish on effective Fedoral law on tho 
subject America shall adopt the principle of English bankruptcy 
statutos, by which the Courts are entitled, under certain cir- 
cumstances indicating the culpability or recklessness of the 
bankrupt, to withhold his certificate, and even to render his 
after earnings for a prolonged period liable to the claims of his 
creditors. Dr. Kanes Drugs that Enslave (10) deals with an evil 
familiar enough, and we fear greatly on the increase. Miss 
Good ale’s Journal of a Farmers Daughter (11) describes the 
varied graces and beaut ios of the seasons m New England. 
Miss Greens Sword of Damocles (12) and the anonymous Name- 
less Nobleman (13) are novels of an average quality ; and the saino 
qualified commendation may perhaps be allowed to Mr. Stuart 
Sterne's poems (14). 


(6) The Irish Land Question ; JVhat it Invoices , and How alone it can 
be Settled : an Appeal to the Land leagues. By Henry George, Author of 
“ Progress and Poverty.” Now York : Appleton & Co. London: TrUbner 
& Co. i88x. 

(7) The Intellectual Development of the Canadian People: an Historical 
"Review. By J. G. Bouri not. Clerk of the Ilnuso of Commons of Canada, 
Author of “ Canada on Lhu Sea," &o. Toronto: Hunter, Itoso, k Co. 
188 r. 

(8) Co-operation as a Business. By C. Barnard. New York : J. Pul- 
liam's Sons. x88x. 

(9) Twenty-third Annual Beport of the Corporation of the Chamber of 
Commerce oj the State of New York for the year 1880-8 1. New York : 
Press of the Chamber of Commerce. x88x. 

(10) Drugs that Enslave: the Opium. Morphine, Chloral, and Hashisch 
Habits. By H. IT. Kane, M.I). Philadelphia : P. Blakiston. London : 
TrUbner & Co. 1881. 

(ix) Journal of a Farmer's Daughter . By Elaine Goodale, one of the 
Authors of “ Apple Blossom*," &c. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 
1881. 

(ia) The Sword of Damocles: a Story of New York Life. By Anna 
K. Green, Author of " Tho Leavenworth Case," &c. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1881. 

(73) Bound Bnbin Series. — A Nameless Nobleman. Boston : Oflgood 
& Co. London : '^jjUbnor & Co. 1881. 

( 14) Giorgio ; and other Poems . By Stuart Sterne, Author of “ A ngelc." 
Boston : Houghton, Mitlim, & Co. London : TrUbner & Co. i88r. 


NOTICE. 

We bey leave to state that we decline to return rejected Communi* 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception . 
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THE BOERS AND THE GOVERNMENT. 

M R. GLADSTONE’S answer to an address from a 
body of loyal English and Dutch inhabitants of tho 
Transvaal exhibits his habitual faculty of imagining facts 
which may happen to support his opinions or his policy. 
The ease with which bo deceives himself diminishes tho 
-confidence which would otherwise be placed in his argu- 
ments and in the statements on which they arc founded. 
It may bo assumed that Mr. Gladstone really supposes 
the rebellion in the Transvaal to lmvo been connected 
with tho rejection by tho Capo Parliament of the scheme 
■of Federation. Less fanciful roasoners will remember that 
the Boors never desired Federation, and that they had no 
motive for taking an interest in tho party squabbles at the 
Capo. The decisive vote of tlio Assembly was given 
some mouths before the outbreak of the insurrection, and 
it was never urged as a gi iovnuco or an excuse. Still moro 
characteristic is Mr. Gladstone's suggestion that tho re- 
storation of tho independence of the Transvaal only fulfils 
tho promiso that the inhabitants should be allowed to 
manago their own local affairs. Shortly before tho begin- 
ning of hostilities I10 had formally declared that tho Queen 
could not bo advised to relinquish her sovereignty. After 
•three defeats of English troops, ho suddenly invented 
tho relation of suzerainty, with tho avowod purpose of 
’’claiming some indefinite dignity of which it can only ho 
said that it is loss than sovereignty. An Englishman who 
may have invested money in trade or ih land with the 
assurance that the Queen should still bo hiB sovereign, is 
greatly wrongod by being not only made a citizen of an 
alien Republic, but by probably being subjected to per- 
manent disabilities, if not to the loss of his property. As 
Jong as the Transvaal continued to be English territory, 
<tlio Dutch would not have been allowed to disfranchise or 
?to maltreat colonists of English descent. Tho Govern- 
ment lias never explained what it was fighting for down 
to the. time of tho capitulation. According to Mr. Glad- 
stone, its object seems to bavo had something to do with 
tha abortive project of Confederation, and also to establish 
a form of government which, as ho strangely asserts, is in- 
distinguishable from complete independence. Settlors in 
•South Africa are probably moro puzzled than observant Eng- 
- * lish politioians by Mr. Gladstone’s peculiar mode of reason- 
ing. Hi* intellectual constitution has produced an inveterate 
habit of first building np practical conclusions, and then, 
•as it were, underpinning them by materials independently 
■ •collected. His apologetic explanations are generally remoto 
from his original motives. When he determined on a 
policy of surrender his action was probably explained by 
a morbid horror of resort to forco. The theory that indepen- 
dence is the same thing with the control of local affairs is 
almost certainly an afterthought. It may be hoped that 
there is no foundation for the rumour of tho transfer of 
r Mr. Courtney to the Colonial Office. Although his 
• ' abilities entitled him to office, his appointment to the 
Colqpial Office would at this moment be in tho highest 
degree offensive and improper. 

If tlje negotiations result in a peaceable settlement, it 
'*** will no longer be useful to recur to the patched-up peace 
. or truce which was to be settled both iu principle and in 
^ detail by the Commission. In the meantime it is proper 
• to remark: on the impediments to a just compromise which 
. were created by the hasty decision of tho Government. Tho 
' <possibftijjy tb|jt the Boqr leaders might agree ^ conditions 


which would nut bo performed by their constituents was 
left out of tho calculation. Tho restoration of the guns 
taken at Potehofstroni and tho punishment of tho per- 
petrators of two or three murders were promised by tho 
representatives of tho insurgents, but neither under- 
taking haH been fulfilled, it seems that Sir Evki.yn 
Wood vaiuly insists on material proof both of tho good 
faith of tho Boer delegates and of their represen tativo 
ohametor. Tho restoration of the gnus may perhaps 
be a moro form, but it would servo as a pledgo of ad- 
herence to more important stipulations. Tho reservation 
to the English Government of a portion of the territory 
formerly claimed by tho Transvaal is moro unpalat- 
able to tho Briers than the restitution of tho guns 
which had been improperly acquired. According to one 
account, tho negotiators have, with much simplicity, 
declared that they only agreed to tho sacrifice in tho 
belief that it would nover bo exacted. It has boon fairly 
remarked that tho Boers have little opportunity of 
making their opinion star purposes known. It is possible 
that they may in sorno instances have been misunder- 
stood or misrepresented ; but tho accounts of news- 
paper Correspondents liavo boon, for tho most part, appa- 
rently dispassionato and fair. It is also probable that 
some of tho Boer leaders have communicated with their 
many and zealous friends in England. Nevertheless, they 
aro entitled to tho benefit of a doubt whothor their conduct 
has been obstinate or unreasonable. If Sir Evelyn Wood’s 
urgent advice had boon followed liy the Government, a 
reasonable settlement would liavo been more easily accom- 
plished. 

Whatever may bo thought of the past policy of tho 
Government, it would now be a great misfortune that the 
negotiation should fail. It is dcsirublo to be firm on suoh 
points as securing the rights of English residents, and the 
definite abandonment of any claim to maintain relations 
with foreign Governments. On tho othor hand, it is 
doubtful whether it is for tho interest of the paramount 
power to demand largo powers for the Resident. It would 
naturally be his duty to protect his own countrymen if 
they wore subjected to oppression; but it would be 
difficult to enforce a protectorate of the natives except 
by incessant interference with domestic policy. It ia 
possiblo that the conduct of tho Boers may have been un- 
fairly judged. Bishop Colenso, who has always been an 
advocate of native interests, has come forward to vindicate 
the character of tho Boers, though rather by inference 
than with a minute knowledge of facts. lie argues that 
a vast body of natives would not bavo remained in the 
Transvaal if they had been habitually ill-troatod, inasmuch 
as they might h&vo at once obtained relief, if it was 
required, by migrating into tho neighbouring province 
of Natal. If tho Bishop's reasoning is not conclusive, his 
opinion is entitled to consideration, though it must bo 
remembered that ho has seldom agreed in tho political 
views of tho representatives of tho English Government 
in South Africa. The chief objection to tho assump- 
tion of any kind of protectorate is that it would, 
if it were actively administered, load to frequent dis- 
putes and collisions. To a certain extent similar diffi- 
culties may bo expected to ariso if the tribes on the 
eastern frontier of tho Transvaal aro formally declared to 
be independent-. Thoir rights must hereafter bo vindi- 
cated if they aro ratified by any convention or under- 
standing; and yet an alliance with Zulus or Swaaia 
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against thaJDnteb Republic will bo in n high dcgreo in- 
vidious and embarrassing. The evil effects of the nn- 
' fortunate Znln war are felt in the course of the present 
negotiations, as in ovorj* political transaction which has 
occur rod since tho peace. It is plausibly contended that 
-tho disarmament of the conquered Zulus, and their dis- 
tribution into petty duns, imposes on the English Go- 
vernment an obligation to defend them against, tho possible 
encroachments of tho Doors. It will probably be judicionn 
to defer the consideration of their claims until the case 
arises in practice. 

If any section of politicians in England still feels an 
interest in tho welfare of tho Doors, they may congratu- 
late their friends on tho great, and unqualified advantage 
which they have derived from tho annexation and its con- 
sequences. They won* saved from more than one collision 
with native mcMoies which might probably have been dis- 
astrous ; and the virtual revocation in their favour of 
theqte]j{ptorial award relieved them from tho necessity of 
making a painful snenliee. When Ci:tk\\ayo, their most 
formidable enemy, was supposed to resist the apparent in- 
' justice, ho was punished tor his assumed discontent, by tho 
invasion and conquest of his dominions. The Doers have 
from that time no longer had any Zulu enemy to watch ; 
and soon after ward h the loss powerful chief, who had de- 
feated them immediately boforo tho annexation, was re- 
duced by the English forces to submission. foreign 
sympathizers, if not the Doie'fl themselves, ought fo appre- 
ciate tho domestic) improvements which have boon odccu'd 
in two or three years by a regular and civilized government. 
Tho revenue has been largely increased; useful public 
works have been commenced ; arul, for the first time since 
the original sot Moment of tho country, justice lias been re- 
gularly administered, it is probablo that tho advaneo of 
civilization will be discontinued ; but perhaps some traces 
of an orderly system of government may remain. The 
Doers are, perhaps, more likely to congratulate themselves 
on tho interest which t.hoir cause ox cited among English 
philanthropists and Continental busy bodies. For the 
first time the existence of their country was recognized in 
Holland ami in Germany, and they suddenly became the 
favourites of all tho numerous foreigners who entertain for 
any reason ill-will to England. Tho Doors have also lmd 
the opportunity of inflicting humiliating defeats on 
English troops, and of forcing or inducing tho Govern- 
ment to surrender tho claims which had immediately 
boforo been assorted in the plainost language. Their in- 
voluntary benefactors can scarcely hope for gratitude ; but 
tlio consciousness of unmixed success ought to qualify the 
ill-will whi'di may probably be cherished. 


THE LAND BILL. 

T HE facility with which tho House of Commons granted 
to Mr. Gladstone tho almost unprecedented privileges 
which ho requested on Tuesday scorns to have, for tho 
moment, shaken tho confidence even of his blindest sup- 
porters in the belief which they have hithorbo affected as 
tq a factious ami malignant obstruction on the part of tho 
Conservative Opposition. Sir Sjafioud Noktiioutk’s de- 
mand lor at least a verbal plcdgo that the Government 
would not misuso their opportunities was accepted by all 
parties and almost, by all persons as just and reasonable, 
and it was recognized as such by Mr. Glvdstonu himself, 
though, as usual, his assnranoo was couched in terras sns- 
ceptiblo of more interpretations than one. One of tho 
Government organs has reproachfully referred to the base- 
ness of doubting tho intentions of a Minister so scrupulous 
as the present Premvkti. Tho answer is obvious. No one 
in liis senses considers Mr. Gladstone unscrupulous ; no 
one in his senses ignores the extraordinary fertility 
of interpretation and expedient which enables him to 
explain his own words exactly as it may bo most con- 
venient to him. Every one, for instance, after tho com- 
promises which were brought- about by Mr. Hhnjiaof/s 
amendment-, supposed that tho Irish landlord was to 
have a right of access in tho first instance to the Court. 
Mr* Gladstone’s recognition of that right, it now appears, 
presupposed the fact of the landlord having previously 
attempted to raise the rent on a recalcitr.au t tenant. 
Tho instance is not one of the first importance, perhaps, 
but it illustrates not unaptly the difference between tho 
exegesis of Mr. Gladstone himself as applied to his words 
and the exegesis of impartial as well as partial outsiders. 


I T 

j A more remarkable oooarreuee was the PaEMlxa’s startling 
I relapso on Thursday from the conciliatory position which 
! may have been suggested by the division on Mr. Hreraoe’s 
; amendment. However this may^be, the facilities which 
j tlio Government sought were, ntHbas been said, granted 
| to it with hardly any hesitation. JChe woo 3 of private 
members in consequence of this oCmploisanoe have been 
more than sufficiently bewailed. Actually, counts oat on 
Tuesday and Friday night have been the rule, except 
| when, as on Friday week, it suited the purpose of Jthe 
; Government to make the private member a asking- 
horse for their own ends. Tho postponement ijbe 
Transvaal debate is so obviously to the advantage of %>S» 
Ministry that they cannot bo blamed for utilizing tbJT 
presumed necessity of the Land Bill to lengthen itV 
at their pleasure. A question has been raised whichfffc 
is at once natural and innocent (two words which in 
different forms of dialectic English have an identical con- 
notation) as to tho reasons which induce Parliament J;o 
put itself to these extraordinary pains in order to bgoupo 
tho passing of a measure which, if members voted un» 
trammelled, would probably have been rejected on tho 
second reading by an immense majority. The Circular 
(now in print and undeniable) of the National Liberal 
j Federation explains part of tho difficulty ; the patriotism 
1 and statesmanship which still distinguish some members 
of tho Parliament of Great Dritaiu explain tho rest. The 
fear of tho “ Hundreds,” and possibly some lingering 
remnants of the intoxication of the General Election, 
assure Mr. Gladstone of a certain majority from among 
| his own followers, The knowledge of the state of things 
j which his misgovern moiil lias brought about in Ireland 
prevents his opponents from opposing the measure as 
obstinately as they might otherwise be inclined to do. 

Although the critical Clause 7 has now been reached, 
the comparatively conciliatory attitude which the Govern- 
ment adopted after their warning of Thursday week has 
been fairly maintained. Tho limitation of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s concession as to the right of tho landlord to approach 
ilia Court is much to be regretted, beeauso it resuscitates^ 
ono of tho most objectionable features of the Dill — the 
! odium thrown by it on the landlord who wishes to lot hit* 

| land at a fair rent, but not more or less than a fair rout, 
j while ho is unwilling to injure his family by permanently 
! diminishing tho value of the property. Tho stragglo bo- 
\ tween Mr. Smttit and the Ministry on the proportion of 
j compensation to rent was decided as far as the principle $ 

I went in favour of the Opposition, though on points jpf 
detail the Government en joyed and availed themselves of 
the advantages of their ma jority. The upholding, how- 
c\cr, of the provisions of existing lenses is a favourable 
sign, and may bo thought to augur fairly of tho intentions 
of tho Government as to a very momentous question — the 
question of arrears. Some of tho changes which were 
effected in the Dill during the earlier part of the week 
were for the most part improvements, though not 
many of them woro of great importance. The oppo- 
sition which the Government made to proposals whereby 
the landlords might have been enabled to benefit "farm- 
j labourers without exposing themselves to a heavy 
mulct was not fco unreasonable as it may havo seembi 
Tho present agitation has not busied itself with the 
labourers, and in their grievances a valuable focus of 
future disturbance may perhaps bo foreseen. Besides, tho 
| whole tendency of the present legislation is to disBOciiyta* 

I tho landlord from any interest in a follow-feoling with the 
| dwellers on liis estate, it appears to bo thought by tlio 
j Government or their advisers that the best thing that oan , 
j bo dono for Ireland is to convert the present .landlords 
, into absentee holders of a moderate rent-charge, tho pay- 
I snout of which will exoit-c no more nnpleasant feeling* 
than tho payment of a ground-rent, by a householder will? 
enjoys a long lease excites at present. Improvements on 
tho part of tho landlord, interest in the labourers, gratuw 
tons lowering or abatement of rents, and other foatures of 
“ English management ” are therefore distinctly to rba 
deprecated, and any provisions which have them in vievy 
are consistently opposed. Tho probable effect of this 
policy on tho future of Ireland is not doubtful to ex- 
perienced and dispassionate observers; but the 4ogica|^ 
and consistent upholding of it cannot be justly made b 
; ground of complaint against those who have committed * 
1 themselves thereto. * 

! This policy which, though persistently enough pUrsuod 
I by the Ministry, has never been openly announced or ejt- 
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dd by them, is enunciated almost without any djsgnise 
some of their supporters. The theory of an ancient 
fcnership between landlord and tenant in Ireland, un- 
ported as it is by the slightest historical evidence, and 
reotly as it is contradicted by an unbroken catena of 
evidence of the legal kind, finds much favour with some 
advocates whose ignorance may possibly excuse thoir 
audjuuty. Mr. Gladstone contents himself for tho most 
part yith the safer boJ^JjDally useful hypothesis of a right 
[h tbe holding, created rfl?. Ationally or unintentionally by 
the Act of S.870. But both those theories and some others 
reduce themselves in the long run, and havo sometimes 
jeen explicitly reduced by courageous rcasoners, to the 
fimjjlj&'proponition that the landlord is tho sloeping, the 
Tiaut the active, partner in an ordinary business 
imoern, the profits of which, for some reason not given, 
ought to bo assigned at intervals between tho socir- 
taircs by a publicly instituted tribunal. This idea 
finds a stammering and imporfect expression in the Lund 
Bill itself; but it is openly enunciated in ono form or 
another by all defenders of that measure. Tho thought, 
is not unnaturally suggested that somo simpler means, 
similar to those now in use in tho matter oi tithe, might 
accomplish the end. But this suggestion ignores tho lact 
that the object thus nakedly stated might not com mend 
itself even to a Parliament sufficiently subservient not to 
resent the dictation of tho busy bodies of Birmingham. 
Nor should it be forgotten that, though public attention 
has naturally been concentrated on tho confiscatory portion 
of tho Land Bill, it has other portions which aro of far 
greater, if of equally debatable, moment to the futuro of 
Ireland. The creation by State interference of a peasant 
proprietary, the reclamation of waste lands, the carrying 
out of great engineering works, the promotion of emigra- 
tion, and tbe distribution of tho people to new centres are 
proceedings very questionable in tho eyes of somo English 
critics, but questionable in a way entirely dilforont from 
tho (juestionablenesH of the earlier clauses. They may be 
unwiso ; they cannot be said to bo un just. They m:iy be 
im practicable or doomed to failure; they cannot be said 
to bo demonstratively certain, if successful 111 their working, 
to bo productive of harm and not good to tho country. It 
has boon evident all along that the Government attach 
much less importance to these clauses than to tho clauses 
crippling and mulcting tho landlords in respect of tho 
rights which in many cases Parliament has induced them 
purchase within the present generation. But they aro 
ostensibly pledged to tho whole Bill, «»id it would bo 
somewhat unfortunate if advantage wore lot taken of tho 
pledgo suoh as it is. 


TIIE IRISH IN AMERICA. 

I T is not known whether any formal remonstrances havo 
been addressed to the American Government on tho 
subject of the Fenian plots and outrages which aro organ- 
ized without interference in tho States. It will, perhaps, 
not be judicious, by urging demands which cannot bo 
bifforced, to furnish Mr. Blatnk with opportunities of 
courting popularity. The Ainoricau papers generally 
anticipated the answer, if not tho question, by contemptuous 
statements that thoir Government would not undertake to 
&> tho work of the English police. Tho cuso of the Alnhmua 
is perhaps not forgotten, but it is regarded only as a one- 
sided precedent. A claim of some hundreds of millions was 
advanced against tho English Government for not doing 
the work of the American police; and ultimately a penalty' 
amounting to double tho proved amount of damage was 
exacted by means of the Genova arbitration. It was 
tightly contended, on behalf of tho United States, that no 
Government can exense dereliction of an international duty 
by any defect in its own municipal law ; but in this respect 
also there are two weights and measures, varying with tho 
real or supposed pugnacity of tho litigants. Lt can scarcely 
be lawful in any civilized country to organizo assassina- 
tion or arson to be practised in foreign territory. When 
tit. was found many years ago in England that there was 
doubt as to tho efficiency of the existing law, tho statute 
under whip** the German criminal Most has recently been 
convicted^ as passed to correct tho omission. A public 
u * promotion of civil war or of criminal 
hfr iterated in England. Tho so- 
* * ' ' *«< iu tho Atlantic 
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tho nuthoritios. It is not douied that the sibsoripfcftmB 
aro in part applied to incendiary enterprises such as the 
attempts to blowup the Mansion Honse and the Liv&pool 
Town Hall. It is moro doubtful whether the mendacious 
ruffian who lately claimed for his accomplices the merit of 
tho Dottrel explosion on that occasion deviated into trnth. 
Tho bulk of the fund probably passoB into tho hands of the 
Land League, which derives almost all its resources from 
the United States. Gonoral Guant does himself some 
credit by deprecating tho wanton and brutal outrages of 
which tho Ionian ringleaders boast, Tho American 
Government will probably share his opinion that it 
cannot interfere except on legal proof of complicity in 
somo definite criino. 

A reason for not too strongly resonting tolerance of 
criminal agitation may bo found in tho habitual indifference 
to violent language which is a respectable characteristic #f 
tho American people, it is only whon dooJamatio^retslts 
in disorder that, demagogues aro forcibly reduced to 
silence. Tho outrages of tho Fenian conspirators aro 
perpetrated at a distance from tho places in which thgy 
! deliver inilammatory hat'angucs. It may bo added that 
respectable Americans neither frequent Fenian mootings 
nor read tho papers which aro circulated among tho Irish 
rabble. It is not without surpriso that they learn from 
English reports the atrocious schemes which are devised 
by tho conspirators who live in thoir midst. Tho perver- 
sity and fully of the Fenian enterprises probably diminish 
the feeling of indignation which thoy might otherwise 
excite. Attempts to destroy a few public buildings, with 
t ho incidental slaughter of casual passengers or bystanders, 
seem to havo no political tendency. The Manchester 
murder and the Clerkenwoll explosion were undertaken 
for tho definite object of releasing criminals; but there 
were no Fenian prisoners in tho Mansion llonse or tho 
Liverpool Town llall. It is not advantageous to Irish- 
men living in England that they should be associated in 
public estimation with incendiaries and assassins; but 
Americans aro mistaken if they assume that oxtromo 
folly is incompatible with serious mischief. The irritation 
which is caused in England by the impunity accorded to 
tho ringleaders ought to bo known and understood. Not 
many years have passed since the Fenian conspiracy was 
officially encouraged by Federal authorities. A Fenian 
i invasion of Canadian territory in General Guant’b time 
i was neither prevented nor punished; and on one scan- 
1 dal o u‘s occasion the ostousihlu managers of tho organization 
j wore formally received and welcomed by tho House of 
1 Representatives. The disregard of decorum and good 
fooling is now much loss conspicuous. Tho remaining in- 
dulgence which is shown to tho conspiracy may probably 
be explained by tbe expediency of not alienating Irish 
votes at elections. 

Tho intended visit of Mr. Paiinell and other Land 
League agitators to tho United States will oxcito a certain* 
amount of curiosity. If they hold exclusive intercourse 
with their Irish allies, including O’ Donovan Rons a and tho 
other Fenian leaders, they may perhaps collect consider- 
able sums of money; but their proceedings will bo devoid 
ol’ political interest. It remains 1o bo seen whothor any • 
section of American politicians will profess sympathy with 
the faotion which seeks tho disruption of the United „ 
Kingdom. If it were possible to require any kind of con- ; 
sistoncy from political parlies or communities, Americans $ 
of Jill denominations are bound lo sympathize with those 4 
who are resolved to maintain national integrity and unity. 

I The civil war of twenty years ago was conducted to 
successful issue by the Northern Americans on tho prin-vg 
eiple that neither positive laws nor Ideal aspirations should^ 
be allowed to prevail against tho principle of the indivisi-Qf ? 
bilily of the Republic. Tbe separation of Ireland fron^ 
Great Britain would be more ruinous than tho permanent 
establishment of the Son thorn Confederacy. That tin/® 
enemies of England should openly solicit and occasional!* 
receive foreign aid is 1101 a little offensive. There seein^ ’ 
to bo a certain reaction in American opinion agaiust tl 1 
Irish demagogues, and they will bo embarrassed by tig . 
necessity of using violent lauguago to suit the taste 
thoir own special partisans. Scrupulous advocates of 
supposed interests of Irish tenant-farmers will not veut/Yj* 
to disavow the doctrine that private war is to bo wa**** 1 
with England by means of “ tho resources of modf? n J. 

“ science,** which is another name for dynamite i- < * 
infernal machines. , 

It is sometimes difficult to avoid a shock to tlic sasc( 
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h : mcte&iffL6n\b problem^ cotineofoyl with the question 
of ^mpuftm^tirexzyent. TtnVil ; a remedy for which 
' there is absolqffcdy nothing to be said unless it can be 
Shown that it is the only medicine wbifft wvilf cure the 
disease. It is either indispensable or foolish. r fho two 
most obvious objections to it are that it deprives the 
army of the services of a largo number of qualified 
officers in the primeof life, and that it prevents a poor 
mian from regartllljJ^iae army in the light of a perma- 
nent career. If an ftray were being created on paper, 
every officer would get his promotion just when he 
attaiffed the proper age. There would be no delays to vox 
oddish ear ten him ; each step would come precisely when 
bad served the right number of years to qualify him for 
passing to a higher rank. In the actual army things go 
SjHery differently. Instead of a constani^and well-graduated 
movement upwards, there is a hopeless block. Nobody 
makes way for anybody else, and as there are no vacancies 
to be filled no one can be appointed to fill them. In 
future this state of things is to be dealt with in a very 
thoroughgoing way. As a rule, every officer will l)o com- 
pelled to retire on reaching a prescribed ago, unless lie by 
jhat time holds a prescribed rank in tho service, in this 
way the requisite number of vacancies will bo perpetually 
created, and the requisite flow of promotion maintained. 
It will bo maintained, however, at a very heavy cost — a 
cost which may conceivably bo fatal to tho end for which 
^ this cost is incurred. No doubt tho knowledge that a man 
may remain a captain all his life is not calculated to mako 
the array a popular profession. But is tho knowledge that 
a man may arrive at the rank of captain, and then be 
thrown upon tho world with nothing to do and only his 
half-pay to live upon, any better calculated to make the army 
a popular profession ? That is a question to which the 
answer seems exceedingly doubtful. Even if it he conceded 
that compulsory retirement is tho only expedient that lias 
yet been suggested for securing a due ilow of promotion, 
it must still bo regarded as an expedient which simply 
substitutes ono evil for another. 


oven to a Committee selected amongst themselves. It 
cannot bo denied that they might be iaxpelled to 
oomroit tho crime by intelligible motives. **It was 
not impossible that Abdul Aziz might recover bis 
throne; and it was certain that, if he had the power, 
he would revenge himself on tho agents of his dethrone- 
ment. In times when the stato of European sooiety 
perhaps resembled tho present moral condition of Turkoy, 
the saying that dethroned kings wore not destined' long to 
survive almost passed into a proverb. The conclusion that 
it was for tho interest of a man to got rid of a dangerous 
enemv may perhaps bo accepted by a Turkish tribunal as 
sufficient proof that the object of his fear and hatred died 
by his contrivance. It is not a little surprising that 
although tho Court has not condemned the ex-Sultan 
I Murad us an accomplice in the crime** ho was inculpated 
j by the same evidence on which the prisoners were convicted. 
I 11 tho abbreviated report of tho trial there is no special 
inontion of the charge against Murad, but it was pro- 
bably considered that ho would have fallen a victim to 
Abdul Aziz's revenge if a restoration had been effected. 
It follows, according to a certain kind of judicial logic, 
that Abdul's successor must# have shared in the crime 
which offered liirn a certain security. According to all 
previous statements, Murad was 1 so much alurgiod by 
his Bucldon elevation and by the circumstances which pre- 
ceded it, that from the moment# of his accession ho became 
incapable of discharging even ceremonial functions. 

' Midiiat and his associates, who had tho strongest motives 
j lor keeping their nominee on tho throne, were obliged 
j once more to change the succession by substituting for tho 
I imhecilo Sultan a Prince who has since displayed con- 
siderable ability of a mysterious kind. It would therolbro 
seem probable that Murad is innocent, though the charge 
of assassination may render him incapable, if he recovers 
1 his faculties, of disputing tho succession with tho present. 
* Sultan. If, again, tho Court has convicted Muuad on 
mere conjecture, or in deference to superior order, its 
i judgments against the other prisoners are open to suspicion. 


T1IE STATE TRIAL AT CONSTANTINOPLE. 

fllHE State trial at Constantinople has ended earlier than 
1 had been expected. It cannot he said that the proceed- 
ings or the result aro satisfactory. 1 1 is not necessarily to tho 
discredit of Turkish justice that it is administered on prin- 
ciples which are not recognized in England, if only the 
truth is with approximate correctness ascertained ; but it 
may be yorth noticing that the evidence against the prin- 
cipal persons who aro charged witli participation in tho 
murder consists wholly on tho declarations of professed 
. accomplices. Tho two Mustapiias who, according to their 
own account, were tho actual assassins, had not, if their 
story was true, held direct communication with the M misters 
who aro said to have plotted tho murder. Even if their 
testimony had been more positive, they were accusing 
accomplices who were not inculpated by independent testi- 
mony. It is perhaps not incredible that vulgar ruffians 
* fhould be hired by Oriental courtiers and statesmen to 
kill a fallen sovereign ; but, on the other hand, it is 
equaljy probable that tho Sultan or his present advisers 
should by questionable methods seek to rid themselves of 
possible enemies and rivals. Nothing would bo easier than 
to induce two disreputable adventurers, such as the self- 
accused murderers, to include formidable personages 
among the perpetrators of a crime which they professed 
to have themselves committed. According to their statement, 
they murdered Abdul Aziz for a payment to each of 100 L , 
and a small ponsion charged on tho civil list. Turkish 
w’ays arc not always intelligible; hut tho inscription of a 
name on the pension list seems an odd way of rewarding 
> a murderer. If a pardon has been secretly promised to the 
r wrestler and tho gardener, it may perhaps also be accom- 
panied by a pension. Tho three palaco attendants who 
taw tho transaction aro not exempt from suspicion. Jt 
would seom that during five years they have not divulged 
the story of their crime, and they uro suddenly forthcoming 
j&sff as their evidence is wanted. 

A main part of the story is that a Commission, appn- 
^y^ ^ ppointed for the purpose, determined that Abdul 
Llltl a "WLh| allowed to survive his deposition. 

an y snc j 1 Commission 

• ’ ‘ i, S v" " ,l 7 provable that in such ! 
* *■ - ■ * • " ^Dtbpfifcy j 


Midiiat Pasha and his associates in the deposition of 
Abdul Aziz cannot# but. liavo known that tho position of a 
king maker is in tho highest degree 'perilous. The reign- 
ing Sovereign is not likely to forget that his patron has 
oneo disregarded a title as sucred as his own . Abdul Aziz 
was dethroned or forced to abdicate bocanso his mis- 
government was dangerous or ruinous to tho Empire, 
Abdul Hamid may nob have felt confident that similar 
imputations might not at somo time bo brought .against 
himself, with a like result. It was in this frame of mind, 
according to fcbiAKSi’LAHii, and perhaps according to moro 
prosaic historians, that Hunky IV. regarded tho Pekcyh 
who had substituted Boling broke for Richard II. Tho 
reasons of State which may perhaps have jus tifiod Miduat's 
bold enterprise aro not likely to affect the judgment of the 
present Sultan. Abdul Aziz had during the latter part d 
his reign fallen wholly under the infiuence of Generr 
Jgnatieff, who for well-known purposes cnconragod hi* 
in every act which could endanger his own position are 
the prosperity of the Empire. It was known that t” 
suspension of payment of interest on tho debt was ins!* 
gated by the Russian Amiussador, who was at tho sa j11 
timo encouraging tho insurgents in Hcrzcgoviua, and p' ^ 
paring tho outbreak of tho Servian war. lias bj 
frequently assorted that tho Sultan 4ud beon porsua , 
by his insidious counsellor lo invito a* Itussian armj? c 
occupy Constantinople. With a deadly enemy vh* 
preparing for a decisive blow, Turkish statesmen kPP*' 
or believed that their own Sovereign was purpose!* 
unconsciously in league with Russia. In these eircurasti** 011 
Midiiat determined both to change tho occupant o 1 .**? 
throne and to remodel tho institutions of the cor^°* * 
When Murad became Sultan, the absolute gt c ,°^ 
ment was modified by the institution of a Parlia 
Tho Kchomo wus at the timo exposed to pot umw tho 
ridicule; but tho Turkish Assembly displayed unfoiig hi 
patriotism and public spirit. When, at tho cud of tl> ki w * 
tho Russian Ministers and Generals had. Turkey at tln^n it 
ouo of their first, demands waB the abolition of tlio?6ted 
mont. On the whole, tho deposition of Abdul Aj«*der' ■ 
have been expedient aM justifiable; but a lej*’tiiqfc‘ 
enterprise may possibly bo consolidated by a crimd two 
Midiiat was probably right in deposing Abdul AjJ8 tlfc 
ft conclusive proof that lio was innocent of a du« cbn- 
murder. Jkop'ot* 

Tho real facts of t^e coso will probably alwaj ‘ 
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doqjrtful.,.' Tho iftorfc trial bos added little to previous 
knowledge or conjecture. In such conn tries os Turkey 
cirouih* ton tial evidence is more satisfactory than many 
kinds Of r< positive testimony, including confessions by 
alleged accomplices. Of eyewitnesses the most respectable 
are tUe ^European physicians who at tho time certified to 
the probability that tho ex-Sultan had committed suicide. 
It has, indeed, neon stated that they were not allowed to 
eeojthtfbody uncovered; but, if thoy had any regard for 
. their professional character, they would have withheld 
tKeir certificate until thoy were allowed to use all proper 
moans; Tor ascertaining tho truth. As tho attondanco of 
.some or all of thorn might have been sccurod, the failure 
of the prosecutor to call them implies a belief that their 
testimony would have been favourable to the prisoners. 
Nevertheless, it cimnot bo allirmcd that tho accused pri- 
soners are» innocent, though fclm balance of probability 
inclines against their guilt. It seems probable that tho 
immediate occasion of tho inquiry was not the unexplained 
sclf-opcusationof the alleged murderers. The Sultan, who 
is p|4^o td be habitually uppreheusivo of personal danger, 
was njot unnaturally eboekod and frightened by tho atrocious 
murder of tbc Emperor of Russia. He may probably have 
reriblvqd to make a conspicuous demonstration of the 
voDgeanco which awaits regicide for tho purpose of torri- 
fying^^iomestic enemies who might possibly meditate 
desigps against his own person. The supposed disclosures 
of iSe parties to tho tragedy of Auvul Aziz’s death 
furnished the needed opportunity. The trial aud the 
sentence on tho former Ministers and their supposed con- 
federates will have impressed tho dullest Turkish imagina- 
tion. One of tho convicted prisoners is tho Sultan's 
Tyothor and predecessor ; two of them aro his brothers- in- 
law, on© of the two having long been his most confidential 
advijjjH and favourite. Midhat is bettor known in Europo, 
and perhaps in Turkey, than any of his countrymen ; and 
he has for some years held one of Urn most considerable 
provincial governments. His bearing at tho trial was 
worthy of his rank and reputation ; and his conviction will 
satisfy no impartial person of his guilt. Ambitious revo- 
lutionists or reformers havo now received lull notice that 
: Si d trips aro not to dethroned with impunity. Akdul 
HaiAi) himself is tho only person in tho Empiro who 1 ms 
derived advantage from tho deposition of Aiu>ul Aziz, 
♦ Without incurring the penalty which is to bo paid by 
those who placed him on the throne. 
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M. DUFAURT 3 . 


rri£tE Jong and honourable career of M. Dueauhe has 
Spt oomo to an end ; and, although he has retired from 
public life since M. Gutiw bocamo President, his death 
. Eeminds France that she has lost a most valuable servant 
and protector of tho State. M. Dufauiie was always 
ready to servo when ho could serve usefully and con- 
scientiously, and always vigilant when ho saw danger 
tlirtatening the constitutional liberty to which ho was 
, >o?tinacionbly devoted. He served under Louis Puilutio, 
le period under Louis Napoleon when President^ he served 
•wife under Marshal MacMaiion. He was a rosoluto oppo- 
ofiVof the Liberals who got up the Reform banquets of 
348 * of tho Government of the Coup d'etat, and of the 
oVJermjfcnt of tho Fourth of September. He had no predi- 
cti^i 4 Tor Monarchy or against it, for the Republic or 
c^nst it.‘ All ho asked was that the government which 
dted him to join it should be u government that kept 
jotjv within the law Ilis commanding position at the 
Ppmia homely direct oratory, his gift of scathing 
pgjism, his incorruptible integrity, even the simplicity 
ia Jife- which kept him apart from tho pleuauros, 
pas sip ns, and tho scaudal of Paris, made him a 
whose name and co-opcration gavo strength to 
yfepran t after government which happened tu wish 
l^ihoWhjmnt to walk in a modest and constitutional 
Ho constantly disappointed thoso of his friends who 
^tedrthat he would never league himself with rivals 
f]»m no anjJ tbhy had been opposed, and those of his 
ths who. predicted that when he had gone one step in 
.j£t|pectM direction he wou|d take two. Such a man, 
ijvesjjong enough to givo^tho impression of perfect 
bo respected, but he cannot lie widely 
fc %YH 3 d. It was no special perversity in tho 
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sympathy, is not afdta&tesmau ~ ilk AX 

very subordinate and secondary^ftsense^ Uf. DuFAuilfc^ 
escaped rtprqaq^ because ho never faced cRffioalties. He 
neitherSbitt the aspirations nor would assume the respon- 
sibilities of a ohief. He was always the colleague— 'the 
rospectod, the n^pful, the high-minded colleague— -of some 
one else. Such men are naturally, and perhaps deservedly, 
more honoured when they die than^Awiu they live. Tw 
have been so useful, aud their usdlnOKbss is for ever ended. * 
But it is more sentimentalism to speak as if they &ught to 
havo been more honoured in their lives, and as uf it is 
only through ignorance and blindness that a nation no®# 
nob lean on thorn with implicit confidence. There is 
enough in thorn for a nation to loan on. They are ex- ^ 
cellent guides when the question of the moment is whatft - 
ought not to bo done. But, when the question is whal» * 
ought to bo done, they retire into the background, and 
leave the front of the Btage to those who oan play a higher . 
and more difficult part. 1 

M. Dueauke entored the Chamber iu 1834 as deputy 
for au arrondissement of the Charente Inferieure. He 
was already iu good practice as au advocate at the 
Bordeaux Bar, and before many years had passed he wA 
off ered aud accepted tho post of Minister of Public Works. 

Ho was, perhaps, as much in harmony with the somewhat 
pedantic and formalist constitutionalism of M. Guizot as 
with tho principles and iondoncies of any of the numerous, 
governments ho was destined to join. While he hold* 1 
office tho railway system of France was planned and its 
execution begun, and no one had more to do with 
tho general design of this system and with the creation 
of tho peculiar legislation which controls it than M. 
Dueaukk. Ho was quite satisfied with the state of things 
that existed in the latter days of Louis PuiLirPE, and 
believing that the essentials of constitutional government 
had been seoured, was not only indifferent, but averse, to 
all demands for further reforms. When told that the 
Ministers ought to bo impeached for prohibiting the 
Reform banquets of 1848, ho replied that they cer- 
tainly would have deserved impeachment if they hij^d 
not prohibited them. Of all men iu France, ho least 
desired to seo a Republic established ; but, when it was 
established, he had no kind of objection to place his ser- 
vices at tho disposal of General Cavaignac. He did what 
lie could to support tlio candidature of Cavaignac, thinking 
him, not only honest, but more likely thau any rival to 
keep within the bounds of legality anil to refrain from all 
schemes of personal aggrandizement. Franco decided that ^ 
Louis Naeolkox should bo President. As M. Dueauius said 
at the time, it preferred a name to a man. Howfcvermuch 
lie may havo regretted this decision, M. Dueaure could 
not but recognizo that Louis Napoleon was legally elected; 
and, until tho legally-elected President did something*? 
wrong, ho felt no scruple in accepting office under him. 

W hou tho President showed that he was going to walk in 
a now and very unconstitutional path, M. Dueaure retired; 
and, joining the constitutional Opposition, was one of the 
victims of the Coup d'etat. He was imprisoned in Mont * 
Valerian; but, having peculiar family reasons for desiring 
liberty for a few hours, he applied for and obtained p#T 
mission to absent himsolf under an engagement to returns * 
At tho appointed hour ho came back, but was told 1 
that he was not to bo readmitted. Furious at this • 
attempt to cheat him out of imprisonment, he went 
off to the Duke do Morny, and insisted that he 
must bo allowed to fulfil the engagement into which he 
had entered. The Duke, however, was equally polite and " 
firm, assured him that ho was not thought in the leodt i 
riangifrouB, and declared that tho Government had boon * 
only too delighted to see him walk of his own accord out < 
of a prison in which it was very embarrassing to the Durr , 
and his friends to have had to place him. Nothing coul&fc 
havo better shown the character of the man. His*firsv r 
thought at every critical moment was what it was right v 
for him personally to do. It shocked him that' he, as a., 
man of honour, should not be allowed to prove that he* 
always kept his word. Dreadful to him as a constitution- 
alist as was the calamity which was befalling Fraopejp'it* " 
was still more dreadful that he should seem to be escaping '* . 
by the connivanoo of the Government from shaimg trhfi^--- 
fato of his friends. ^ tmougp pursue* 

During the Empire he attained hi bponly annouueted or ©£ 


tl»^| tfi&t the rales of the school required tho school fe'to-' 'he 
irflof^CttdmiWqa was hS^ratoricaT | prepaid, and consequently that it was .not enough fa$/(gbe 


Wifc*SNho pnHrofilfdfed tho customary dis- 
< 5 ou«iet>n hisTec^ption ,*g we onoof those laboured and analy- 
tical descriptions of M. Dufaure’s style evlrfch wjnld bo 
* wearisome to an English audience, but which commend 
themselves to French taste. Tho gist of tho criticism was 
that the eloquence of M. Dcjfaurw was totally devoid of 
ornament, that it was closely and rigidly logical, and that 
thh reason why it impressed those who listened to it was 
that it was so obviously the utterance of an honest man. 
After the war M. Dufaure became tho colloagno of if. 
Thiers, and was tho only cnlleaguo of M. Thiers over 
whom that impetuous and meddlesome statesman did not 
dare to tyrannize. Ho alone would not allow M. Thiers to 
Mntrade into the affairs of the department, that of the Keeper 
flbf the Seals, with which M. Du fau re had bocn entrusted. 
He positively refused to lot M. Thiers naino a magistral e, 
and as he did no jobs on his own account, lie would allow 
no one else to do thorn in his name. Ho was so sensitive 
to any accusations of favouritism, that it was a common 
remark at tho time that applicants for posts bo lmd 
to give away had no chance if they had over spoken 
him. When tho struggle with the Commune broke 
out, no one was more vehement that M. Dufaure in in- 
sisting that no idea of ft compromise should bo entertained, 
and that the most rigorous measures should bo taken 
with the insurgents after they had been defeated, lie 
^abhorred saviours of society who wont beyond llie Inv, 
*bul within tho limits of the law saviours of society 
wore mon after his own heart. When M. Thiers was sup- 
planted by Marshal MacMaiion, M. Dufaure was as usual 
as ready to servo under tho now man as tho old, 
quitting the Marshal when tho very unconsl itulional 
Government of Combat was formed, and returning to tho 
Marshal’s side when this Government was defeated, and 
tho Marshal submitted himself, and oioto more came back 
to legal and constitutional ways. When the Mvr.-iial 
finally retired, M. Dufaure retired also, not because he 
had any antipathy to M. Grew, but because he was 
eighty years of age, and riuv that the time was 
cqmo lor new men. An end must come romo day 
to the process of joining and quitting every successive 
government, and tho peculiar glory of M. Defaike 
is that he continued this procoss for forty years, and 
that at ovory stage public opinion reoogimid that, 
whether he joined u Government or qnittei it, he wu.s 
always actuated by the purest motives, lie had at once 
a pliability of conduct aud a tenacity of principle, the union 
of which is rare in France, as it is in every conntry, but is 
known there as much as i t is known else where. I 1 e presented 
a typo which lias long existed among Frenchmen, which 
is to bo found in many walks in private life, and which J.: 
still as likely to endure in France as it ever was. At 
bottom the virtues aud merits of M. Dufaukk wore the 
virtues and merits of tlio best of tho French bonriji 
In many country towns of Franco there live honoured and 
die lamented mute inglorious Dufauiuv, men known as 
adroit, pliable, patient, laborious, always to be found, and 
always available when wauled, ready to go up to a certain 
ppint with ono neighbour or another, and yet. peiM>nully 
^crapulous, and punctiliously avoiding, from high motive:;, 
everything that could entail dishonour or impose perilous 
responsibility. 


SAUNDERS r. RICHARDSON. 

T HE case of Saunders v. Richardson, which was | 
decided in tho (Queen’s Bench Division on Monday, 
will tako a high place among tho curiosities of educational 
jurisprudence. Tho plaintiff represented tho School 
^ J 3 oard of Belgrave, in Leicestershire ; the defendant was 
tJho ingenious father of a child named Amv, whom, as was 
Alleged, he did not cause to attend school as required by 
tfie by-laws in force in tho parish. The defendant cou- 
nt ended that this allegation was falso. There had indeed 
been a time when ho had not caused the child to attend 
sc&ool ; bat, under the gentlo pressure of an attcndanco 
|if from the magistrates, ho had mended his ways, and 
fforit-the 2ist of August, 1880, down to tho time of tho 
iqlbruMM'ion being preferred against him, he had regularly 
*6an4;1ter to the ; School, with a request that she 

Tmigltt’fco afltoitted and ‘instructed. On ea$h such occasion, 
iow fifer, the child *was fipfusoik admission, the ground 
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child to present herself unless she also presented herself 
♦ith the money in her hand. In the first inst&(pe^ the 
offence charged against tho 'defendant was disoqgcli«ce to 
tho attcndanco order issued by tho magistrates* - To this \ 
chargo he pleaded that lie had sufficiently obSffd the 
order by sending his child to tho school. JTo pay tho 
was out of his power ; but all that ho could do^hd iiad 
done, and the law does not require impossibilities. JVfr. - 
Jnstico Llndi.ey aud Mr. Justice Lopes held that this cg.u- 
stitutod a good defence, and tho case wus dismissed. 
Thereupon iho School Board raised the question * afresh 
in a slightly different form. Instead of charging the 
defendant with disobedience to tho order of ntftndanco, 
they charged him with disobedience to the by-laws r pro- 
viding that ovory child within school s%o shall receive in- 
struction for a specified number of days in each year, Kvon 
if attendance uL school could bo accomplished by sending 
the child to the school door, receiving instruction, they 
argued, required that slio should come and remain iripido; 
and, as the defendant had not taken the necessary s=feps to 
cause her to come and remain inside, ho was guilty of a 
breach of tho by-law. The magistrates held, however, 
that the two offences were substantially identical, and that 
their action in tho second case must bo govmmedd&y tho 
decision of tho Quccui'h Bench Division in the fi^si case. 
They accordingly dismissed tho summons, but again rffeitod 
a case for the decision of tho Court. On Monday five 
judges sat to hear the arguments. Tho AxroJiNEY-GlJNipiAL, 
who appeared for the School Board, contended that tho 
decision in the former case was wrong. Tho Education. 
Acts impose upon a parent the duty of seeing that his 
children ruoqivo education. If ho cl looses, to perform tins 
duty by sending them to school, he must do all Huclv$&inga 
as will ensure their admission when sent. O110 drthoso 
necessary things is to pay tho prescribed fees, or, sup- 
posing payment fo be impossible by reason of poverty, to 
have them remitted. Thu defendant, had done neither of 
those tilings, and ho consequently could not bn hojgl to 
have obeyed tho law, which, since tho Act of JS7 ( 5 , re- 
quires that every parent shall cause his child to j|ec*ivo a 
iuHlruof inn. (>u the oilier side it wait argued, with ' wiiteh 
ingenuity, first, that the case ought not to be reheard, 
since the Judicature Act expressly provided that the deet 
sion of llie Divisional Gourt should be final, and this doci-* 
'Mon had been given bv Mr. Justice Lisduey and M»i Jus- 
tice Lopes. When this contention was overruled, on the 
ground that all that the Judicature Act meant wi^p that 1 
tho decision in the particular caso was to bo fin^l, tho 
counsel for the defendant next urged that tho Education 
Act of 1876 was not tho statute on which tho irfibrmaf/io^i 
proceeded. Tho dof aidant, was charged with tho breach of 
a by-law made under tho Education Act of 1876, ancij, tho 
provisions of the Infer Act ought not to bo imported info 
l ho controversy. Tho charge was not that tho defendant 
had not caused the child to reeeivo instruction, but that 
ho had not caused the child to attend school, ty »reover^tlio 
by-law said nothing about tho prepayment of foots, ant], if 
Iho emission to prepay thorn was to be made a criminal 
n Hence — as in elf.Tt it was now sought to makoft-JUthe 
obligation ought to be speeilically stated. The provision 
enabling the School Board to remit tho lees pointed out aV 
method in which a lather, desiring that his eh^tl should 
reeeivo instruction, might, get what he wishcif ho 

was too poor to pay for it. But the slatifte did not cotiipcl 
a poor pareiif. to adopt this method, and consequently ^tbo 
defendant was not criminally liable for omitting to adopt 
it. JIo had done what ho had been ordered to ffo>by 
causing bis child to attend school. If I10 had„j[)eufi 
wrong in not causing his child to roeoivo instruction as 
well as attend school, he ought- to huv* boon proceeded 
against under the Act of 1876 and not under the Act of ' 
JS70. * - ' i, 

This last argument infers the counsel’s belief that the 
defendant had clearly broken the law, thougli thoro might 
be some doubt whether ho had broken the qpcdso law 
which ho was accus al of breaking. It ev<ml<] Lave been a 
momentary vidory if the School Board hacTbpen convicted 
of carolussnes.s hi their aplcction of tho sfatuto, under ' 


which to proceed, and thoro was at least the chapeo'thj^fc* 
they might give up the cry -sfc in sheer disgust* at two 
successive defeats. Unfir innately for Jins* tlmorj£ 
Court held that thc^Acta 0^:1870 and 1876 mqsF'bo cbn- 
atrnocl atfondauco under jtWAxit'of 
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1870 must ho taken as defined by the Act of 1876. 
Thereupon tho fabric ingeniously raised for the defence 
caitio at once to the ground. “ The attendance order,”* 
said Lord Coleridge, “ was an order for the child to 
“ attend the school to receive the required instruction, 
“ and the dnty of the parent was to cause tho child to 
“ attond to rccoive saoh instruction.” No doubt the per- 
form&nco of thie duty may bo excused by tho magistrates 
if they are of opinion that tlioro is a reasonable cause for 
the child’s non-attendance. Hat when onco the order has 
been made the parent is bound to satisfy tho magistrate 
that he has obeyed it, or has at least made reasonable 
efforts to obey it. In this caso tho defendant had done 
neither. Ho had not ennsed the child to attend school to 
receive tho required instruction, because the payruont of 
tho school foes was a condition precedent of so doing, and 
he was too poor to pay them. He had not mado reason- 
able efforts to obey tho order, because ho had not mado 
proper application to have tho fees remitted. In tho 
-opinion of tho Loud Chief Justice, therefore, tho decision 
of Mr. Justice Linulkv and Mr. Justice Loves was a 
wrong decision. They had held that an attendance order 
was obeyed by sending a child to tho school door. Ho 
held that attendance meant efltectivo attendance, and, con- 
sequently, that a father ^was hound to do what was neces- 
sary to? ensure that the child would ho admitted when 
sent. With this definition the other Judges concurred. 
Mr. Justice Denman hold that in tho Act of 1870 the 
words 44 cause to attend ” worn used in a sense different 
from tho ordinary sense, and that they meant sending tho 
child with tho school fee in its hand. Mr. Justice W-itkin 
Williams described tho act of the defendant us causing his 
child to rmiko an abortive attempt to attend school, 
whereas wliat the law requires is that ho shall cause it 
really to attond. Tho ciiko was, therefore, remitted to the 
magistrates to see that the defendant obeys tho law for 
the future. 

If ' the decision of the Court had gone the other way, 
it might have boon found necessary to have passed 
an Education Act Amendment Act during the present 
Session. The payment of tho school fees is usually the 
least pptont of the causes which prevent u parent from 
sending a child to sdhool. If I10 is really poor, he lias 
seldom any difficulty in gotting tho fees remitted ; what 
hq cannot get remitted is tho loss of tho child’s services 
or the trouble of seeing that it goes to school wlion it is 
sent. Hod it been held that a parent could not be com- 
pelled to appjy for remission of the fees, and that I10 had 
sufficiently complied with tho Jaw by regularly sending 
bis child to the school door without them, an order of 
attendance would ha vo meant nothing at all. Whenever 
a parent fdbnd it more convenient to keep his child at 
home, bo would have taken care to obey the law by 
sending it -every morning to demand a free admission. 
When this amusing and not burdensome ceremony had 
been gone through, tho child would have boon sent or 
put to work, and its wages, or the value of its scrvicos, 
would have boon duly credited to tho parent’s account. 
Even in such a Session as the present, so odd an interpre- 
tation of tho whole drift and intention of recent educational 
legislation could hardly have been allowed ; and iho Honso 
of Commons may be congratulated on being spared a 
troublesome piece of business when its hands are alroady 
over-foil. 

# = — 

BULGARIA. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Standard has succeeded 
in obtaining from tho Prince of Bulgaria a fall ex- 
positio^ol what tho Prince wishes to be understood as his 
case in bis preseAfc straggle with his subjects. The 
Prince appears to have been delighted at being 44 inter- 
«« viewed,” and thought Himself very lucky in having a 
really good opportunity of telling all his long sad history 
to Western Europe. On no point was ho more earnest 
than in his own profound reluctance to accept tho post 
which was forced on him. Directly ho heard ho had been 
elected, ho told tho German Emperor that the Bul- 
garians might ask him to come, but that nothing 
would induce him to go. His ^chief cause for shunning 
the proposed . honour was the absurdity of tho Constitu- 
tion to which bo was to bo asked to swear. It had been 
•drawn up by a Russian Prince with vaguo democratic 
leanings, and bad received its final torches from a group 


JL 

of Bulgarian democrats, at Tirnova, He saw that snob a 
Constitution would «qv$r iirork, and, that it. necessarily 
placed all power in tho nanus of cliques ofrifaiy ad ven- 
turers whp had no real influence, and no other ambi-' 
tion thqp that t>f gaining petty personal advantages. 

In saoh a scheme thero was no tenable place for an * 
honest German Prince. But he was not his own master ; 
and when the Czar insisted that he must become a Prince, 
and swear to a Constitution, whether absurd or sensible, 
ho wont and swore. Russia was bound to find a Prince 
for the Bulgaria she had created, and Prince Alexander 
of Hesse was the only Prince that Russia would name and 
Austria would accept. Tho Prince felt that he had been 
born under an evil star, lie alone of all the millions of 
men was tho possible Prince of Bulgaria. It was his 
doom, and ho had to bear it. Tho brand of Bulgaria was * 
on his brow; and, like Cain or the Wandering Jew,!* 
ho had to leave his once happy home and roam in the arid 
deserts and fetid marshes of Bulgarian Constitutionalism. 
Nor can he escape from his curso. It is always hanging 
over his head. After tho death of tho lato Czar ho made 
a tour to Vienna, Berlin, and St. Petersburg, explaining 
how very unhappy lie was, how ho loathed his Bulgarian 
Ministers, and how he must put an cud to the ridiculous 
Constitution to which he lmil sworn. Everywhere he mot 
the earoo answer. He might swear and unswear as ho 
pleased; lie might accept, break, or invent constitutions 
according to his fancy, but ho must remain tho Prince 
of Bulgaria. People who are cursed from the cradle must - 
realize their position. Thero is no use in their whining 
over their lot, and ull the throe Emperors explained to tho 
Prince that lie had no kind of choice in tho matter, and 
that stay ho must. Sad mid dejected, tho doomed 0110 
went back to his detested Principality, uud resolved that, if 
lie had to stay on in such a place, ho would at least seo if n 
military amp d'rfat would not lessen his misery, and mako 
lifo in Bulgaria more endurable. 

His previsions as to the evils that would como upon him 
when ho was left alone with the Bulgarians and their Con- 
stitution wore more than realized. The mass of the people 
did not raise in him any peculiar feelings of aversion, and 
lio thought tho country full of natural resources and 
eapablo of improvement. But he had to deal, not with the 
mass of the people, but with tho crowd of needy, greedy, 
ignorant, fanatical adventurers, with grand phrases on 
their lips and sordid aims in their hearts, who always 
come to tho top in a country now to political life, and the 
Prince found that men like these cared about as much for 
the improvement of Bulgarian soil as they cared for the. 
improvement of Jupitor. He tried a Ministry of tho 
Right, and thought that he had got hold of the worst 
Ministry the world conld furnish, until he tried a 
Ministry of tho Left, and found that he had been 
wrong, and a worse Ministry was possible. Wrangles, * 
intrigues, and jobs occupied all tho time that should 
have been given to the service of tho State. And there 
was one thing in tho leading Bulgarians that shocked 
his honest German soul more than any thing else. They 
were one and all such prodigions liars. They told him 
orders had boon carried out that had not been car- 
ried out ; they lied about everything ; they lied about 
him, and said that stones ordered for the roads were being * 
used for bis palace, and that now taxes were imposed only 
to be wasted by him on his own personal luxury. And, 
then, every one was so corrupt. He could not find one 
righteous man in this new city of the plain. The admi- 
nistration was corrupt, the Courts were corrupt, the 
gendarmerio were corrupt to a man. If the Prince 
had nttompted to introduce purity by dismissing the, 
impure, ho would have had to dismiss everybody; and 
how, ‘ as he piteously asked, could he possibly do 
that? When ho tried to show those who surrounded 
him that tho Constitution was a farce ; that the moss 
of tho people knew and ca?ed nothing about it; and * 
that they really looked to their Prince as they had 
looked to the Sultan, his unpleasant friends replied thai 
they had no objeotion to his use of any amount, of personal * 
power, so long as he used it to promote tho jobs in whioh 
they themselves took an interest. Tboro is no reason tp 
suppose that tho Prince was not speaking the truth, (the 
Bulgarian Constitution was an absurdity. The Bulgarians 
were as unfit for democratic liberty as the Russians 
would be if it was given them new, or as Spanish 
colonists were when, half a century ago, they set 
up tljeir Republics. Europe made the same mistake 
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in giving ti^e Bnlgariatui more liberty than they could 
use, as it made in awarding Greece more territory than 
they could secure for her. It Bulgaria was left to itself, 
and the Prince went away, thero can bo little doubt that 
Bulgaria would rapidly pass through tho stages of a 
republic, a military dictatorship, and a foreign pro. 
tectorate. 

But the clue to all that is now talcing place in Bulgaria 
is that the Prince will not, and cannot, go away. Ho 
may affect to ask the Bulgarians whether they would 
like to keep him or to let him go ; but lie knows that 
in any cose ho has to fulfil his doom. He must stay, 
and therefore Abe Bulgarians must answer that they 
wish him to stay. Anything like freedom of election 
#s quite incompatible with such a situation. Accord- 
ingly, the elections arc being held after tho npproved 
fashion when princes ask for plebiscites. Tho poll- 
ing is under direct military supervision, tho ballot- 
boxes arc in tbe hands of partisans, the returns are made 
as the returning officer thinks proper. Opponents who 
are too noisy in their opposition arc seized and im- 
prisoned. The Government manages the elections as it 
manages the elections in Spanish Republics, and as it has 
managed them in Spain itself, and used to manage them 
in France under tho Empire. An appeal to tho people 
always ends in favour of those who make it, for they have 
the means at their command of getting tho result they 
wish. When it is remembered that a plebiscite showed 
that the Italians of Nice wished their territory to become 
French, it will bo easily understood that plebiscites will 
show anything. Jt is very possible, too, that plebiscites, 
although they can liavo but ono result, may really show 
tho roal feeling of tho majority of tho people. Nothing 
could have been more rigorous and oppressive than flu* 
interference of tho Government when t.lio plebiscites were 
taken by which tho acts of Louis Napoleon were confirmed ; 
but thero can bo no doubt, that tho mass of tho peasantry 
at that time wished lor the Empire. Tho Pimnti; is eoulidont. 
that the vast majority of tho Bulgarians care much 
more for him than for tho Constitution, and thero is 
nothing improbable in liia assertion. Then tho Russian 
ollicials who surround him take almost as leading a |>art 
in the election as he docs, and the peasant who might 
hesitate to obey the wishes of a Prince is anxious 
to do what he thinks tho great Czau would wish 
liim to do. * Russia does not officially interfere in 
the matter. Tho Constitution was her contrivance, 
and she can hardly in decency proclaim its futility ; 
and tho Russian Government is too prudent to in- 
terfere openly in a matter the inevitable end of which 
is what eho would desire. But the Russian ollicials 
in Bulgaria know that tho Prince is not to In) 
allowed to leave liis Principality, and therefore they 
lend thoir countenance to all the steps which ho is 
taking to make his stay thero more satisfactory to him. 
There can bo little doubt that ho will have his way now, 
and then he will have nu opportunity of showing what lie 
can do for tho land of his enforced adoption. 


JEWS IN RUSSIA. 

FT1HE representatives of tho English Jews arc not agreed 
JL as to tho cause to which is to bo attributed tho per- 
secution which their brethren have lately boon undergoing 
in Russia. Serjeant Stmon, whose opinion we only kuow 
from tho account given of it in Mr. G u ken’s letter to tho 
Times , appears to set down tho sufferings of tho Russian 
Jowb to “thoir general rapacity, and to tho crime of 
“ nsnry in particular.” This, however, is only true of 
the poorer Jows, and even their sins aro in part duo to 
tho neglect of their “ richer brethren, who aro selfishly 
“ heedless of the education of the masses.” This is to 
us a wholly new view of tho effect which attendance nt 
school will have upon tho poor. That education should 
encourage thrift and industry is intelligible, siuco it 
naturally quickens tho scholar's sense of tho valao 
of money, and thrift and industry aro obvious ways 
of making money. But why education should discourage 
usury is not equally clear. It would rather seem that, as 
lending on usury is an obvious aud easy means of making 
a little money, moro education should rather suggest 
usury than suppress it. The miBerly boy who reapR a 
h&nasome profit out of his schoolfellows’ necessities when 


he knows their pocket-money to be exhausted is not up 
unfamiliar person ago in stories of school life, but he is 
never either tho idlest or tho most stupid boy of tho lot. 
If ho despises tho graces of language, he is at least quick 
at figures, and knows the value of being in the master 'a 
good books. Nor iH it probablo that the wickedness of 
taking interest for loaus would bo greatly insisted on in 
Jewish schools. Such teaching might scorn to reflect 
upon names very mnirient in tho persuasion, and would 
have the additional disadvantage of sotting tho master at 
loggerheads with half tho parents with whom ho has to 
do. If Serjeant Simon were to set up a school in Russia 
aud try the experiment of giving tho Jossons which he 
wishes his co-religionists to lay to heart, ho might soon 
find that tho Jews wore not above indulging in a little 
persecution on their own account. 

Mr. Green traverses the Serjeants whole case. Ho 
denies that tho Russian .Tews are badly taught ; on the con- 
trary, they aro much hotter taught, than other Russians, and, 
indeed, than most Christians in other countries. The 
Jewish poor speak Russian Polish and an interesting 
langnago culled .ludeo- German. French is taught in thoir 
schools, though Mr. Guken prudently docs not say whether 
they speak it, and “ they know Hebrew almost ns a mother- 
“ tongue.” instead of thoir misfortunes being tho result of 
want of education, it is thoir edneution that has holped to 
bring thoir misfortunes upon them. They aro so excep- 
tionally well taught that they fill rich Christians with 
jealousy and poor Christians with envy. Jt is sad, of 
coarse, that Christ inns should not bo superior to these 
mean sentiments; but when Mr. Green tolls us that 
Jewish education in Russia iH so good that 4 * it fits tho 
“ poorest oft my "gifted race to compete with tho most 
“ favoured classes, and to dislanco altogether tho less cul- 
“ tnrod,” it is impos.Mblc to feel any wonder that they are 
not. Tho vast majority of tho Russian people aro in a 
mental condition which it would bo an extreme form of 
politeness to describe as “ less cultured.” Consequently 
tho vast majority of the Russian people are “ altogether 
“ distanced ” by the poorest Jows. Mr. Green's expla- 
nation of tho ill treat men t suffered by his race is thus 
ns nearly us possible tho reverse of that given by Ser- 
jeant Simon. Without attempting to docide an isHuc of 
fact upon which two such distinguished witnesses give 
conflicting testimony, wo may say that Mr. Green’s 
theory seems by far the moro probablo of tho two. An 
unpopular race is almost always unpopular by reason of 
its virtues rather than of its vices. Vico, in tho long run, 
seldom leads to wealth ; and, whatever else may bo un- 
certain, there seems to bo no doubt that tho Russian Jews 
aro wealthy — at all events, wealthier than tho Christians 
of the corresponding class. If tho .lows would only got 
drunk and spend their money recklessly, there would bo 
very little temptation to persecute them. It is when thero 
aro no pleasant vices which can be trusted to provide 
tho correcting whip that, tho neighbourhood thinks it 
necessary to make good tho want. Tin* detailed exposition 
which Mr. Green gives of his brethren’s merits fully con- 
firms tho argument drawn from analogy. Tho Russian 
Jows, he says, 44 are industrious, thrifty, sober, and intelli- 
“ gent.” .11* it were possible that thu.su virtues should co- 
exist with a total ahsenco of any desiro to succeed in life r 
their possessors might conceivably bo popular. Bat tho 
Russian Jews aro not exceptionally deficient in this quality. 
They know how to make their virtues minister to their 
temporal prosperity. They deserve to get on and they do- 
get on. They become, Mr. Green assures us — and we have 
no difficulty in believing liim— 11 by sheer moral force of 
“ character tho compeers of all, tho masters of thoir em- 
“ ployors, and tho patrons of their would-bc betters.” If 
this is at all a true account of the Jews in Russia, tho wonder 
is, not that they aro persecuted, but that thero is a single 
one of them loft alive. They may bo tho salt of tho com- 
mercial earth, but whoa their savour is so exceedingly pun- 
gent, tho salt becomes as likoly to bo trodden under foot 
of men as if it had lost its savour altogether. 

The two Jowi.sk employments which Mr. Green singles 
out for special mention are tho kcoping of spirit shops and 
money-dealing. As regards tho former, the Jows aro com- 
pletely and vexatiously proof against the temptation to be 
thoir own best customers, 44 They never get drunk nor 
“ becomo brutalized — sins of omission,” as Mr. Green very 
justly says, “ not forgiven by tho peasant.” It is easy to 
imagino iu what light this unnatural moderation is regarded 
by these who are never able to leave a tavern sober. Thp 
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Jewish publican is believed to be continually on the watch 
for opportunities of adding to his customer’s score with- 
out his customer’s consent. He keeps sober, not because 
bo dislikes getting drunk — that is an eccentricity incon- 
.cnivnble to n Russian peasant; not beoauso ho tiiinks 
drunkenness wrong — that is an affectation of morality 
which would be extraordinary in a Christian, and must bo 
wholly unattainable by a Jew; but simply because, when 
the sober man makes out the bill of the drunken man, lie 
can arrange the items to his taste. The point at which a 
inan ceases to remember what liquor ho has ordered is 
not necessarily the point nt which he lias ceasod 
to order liquor, and however sceptical ho may he 
of the amount charged, to him, he Jins no means of 
disputing it. Mr. (*i;i:kn says that, of the three millions 
of Jews in Russia and Russian Roland, “ ;l few are stated 
“ to be usurers.” Ah lie goes on to explain that they are 
“created by 1 ho necessities of the peasantry,” since tho 
peasant’s “ own kith and kin and creed will not lend them 
“ a rouble to save i hem ti oin starvation,” wo will frankly tmy 
that we should bo greatly astonished if many move than u 
few aro not usurers. If it is followed with judgment, usury 
isu very profitable trade, and where a single meo bus from 
circumstances tho monopoly of it, the demand for its 
exorcise must be great. The fact that usury lends itself 
more than most- legitimate industries to extoition and 
cruelty does not g< t rid of the Jnct that it is an industry 
without which a euiuimnnty cannot very well exisl. The 
Russian Jews are not likely to he disciples of Mr. Ill’s li in, 
and if they are not, they eun hardly ho blamed for re- 
membering that, if their books are to bhovv a profit, bad 
security must mean high interest. 

Tho one thing that does seem fitflango m the whole 
bufinosB is that the Russian Government has nut inter- 
fered with greater decision to put down the persecution of 
its Jewish subjects. Tho virtues wo have beseu dwelling 
on may bo very irritating to tho peasant ly, but they aro 
undoubtedly pro jit able io the country, it is tho more 
incumbent, thonfidio, upon the authorities to take care 
that these unpopular virtues shall be guarded against tho 
periodical attacks which they arts certain to incur if their 
possessors aro Jolt to the protection of their own wits and 
their own hands. The C/.au may possibly love Urn Jews 
no bettor tlian his subjects love them; but a man who lias 
to receive taxes, uni rad of paying them, can hardly bo 
ignorant, that, the wealth which is the head ami front of a. 
Jew’s olfcndiiig makes him ns valuable to Russia us he is 
hateful to Russians. 


A CflAlTUl OP SK\V KMiMM) RISTOUY. 

I T is sometimes iinnginrd or assumed that a free profession of 
Protestantism in its extreme, ‘ t form, whatever may be thought 
of its theological merits or demerits, is at teiibt a sure guarantee 
against the medico val horrors of superstition, bigotry, and in- 
tolerance. Those who ho reason cannot indeed have very 
adequately mastered tho first century ol‘ Protestant history ami 
theology in Europe. Put it is to another and lutuu remote region 
that, wo would now direct their attenlinn, partly under lho 
guidance of n writer in tho July number of Uvoti who in a 

paper on Sir Ilenrv Vane gives sumo details of Now England life 
which may startle many oven of Lhoso who have a general a cqunint- 
anco with tho early experiences of llm Pilgrim Eatheis. To ordinary 
English readers the name of Sir lionry Sane i.* probably most 
familiar as tho hero and victim of that strange seeno at tho 
dissolution of tho Long Parliament, when (Jromwe.ll marched 
two files of murk-doers into tho House, and, in reply to 
Sir Ilenry’s indignant protest, *■ This i.s not honrfel, vea it is 
against morality and commou honesty," as we are told, “ fell 
u-iniling, crying cut witli a loud voire, 1 Oh. Sir Henry Vane, Sir 
Henry vane, tho Lord deliver mo from Sir I l wiry \ ane.’ ” They 
will rcmohiber, too, that tho siuue vigour and independence of 
character, which made him resist lho tyranny of the Prelector in 
1653, rendered him obnoxious twenty years later to the first 
Parliament, of tlm Restoration, and led to his execution for high 
treason, though ho had taken no part, in the death of the King. 
He Was then only fifty years old, but his public career began very 
early, nud wo are concerned with one of tho first and lea*fc 
familiar Chapters of liis biography when he was seeking in the new 
world “to enjoy the blessing of a pure gospel,’’ which, uuder tho 
rule of Charles*!, and Laud, lie had found unattainable at home, 
lie complained bitterly, we me told, that in England no clergy- 
man would administer tho Communion to him standing, which, , 
however, he must have known wns expressly forbidden by the 
Anglican Prayer-book. Some years before the colony of Now 
England had been founded by a body of Puritan settlors, 
who received a Chariot from lho Crown, with power 
to elect their Own mrHbtentes, anil who professed tho 


innocent ami seemingly liberal design of ' * letting , the . Hon* 
conformists, with the grace and leave of the King, make a 
peaceable secession, and enjoy the liberty and exerdse of their 
own persuasions about the worship of the Lord Jesus Christ.” 
They proceeded at once to establish a system, of which the leading 
fan! arcs were a rejection of episcopacy, of the use of “Common 
Prayer/’ and Church ceremonies. Each congregation of wor- 
shippers was to form a separate and independent “Chunk,* 
bound to oilier “Churches” by no ties but those of mutual 
dun tv, though for some reason they carefully eschewed the name 
of independents, and at first — rather unintelligibly— declared 
that “ they did not separate, and were not separate, from the 
Church of England.” In October 1635 three notable strangers 
from England landed at Boston, Massachusetts, to join the New 
England colony, John Winthrop, alter wards. Governor of Con- 
necticut, who is culled by Mather the “ New English Nehemiah ” ; 
tho notorious Hugh Peters, afterwards Chaplain to Orottwelj^ 
who preached in favour of the murder of Charles I. ; -and Sir 
llemy Vane, who within three months of his arrival was “ad- 
mitted a member of tho Church of Boston/* and in the following 
spring was elected first a freeman of the Company of Massachusetts 
Bay and then Governor, being just twenty-four years old. He had 
iduarly bignulizod himself, in conjunction with the Rev. Hugh 
Peters, by procuring a public admonition to Winthrop for bis 
“ over leniency in dealing with evil doers,” which he humbly pro- 
nii-cd to amend by “ taking a more strict course ” for the future. 

But more serious difficulties thnu this awaited tho new Governor, 
which curiously illmitrato the standard of religious sobriety and 
tolerance recognized among those who had yo belled against the 
milder yoke of tho State religion in England. The first great 
questiou, which was indeed in train two years before Vane became 
Governor, is om» that it is difficult for a modern reader to hear of 
without a smile, though nt the time it throw tho whole colony 
into a blast) and nut every ono by tho cars. This wns tho great 
red Hag question. In 1634. a cor Lain zealot of tho name of Eudicott 
loro tho rod cross out of the flag at Salem, and justified bis act 
on the ground that “ it was given to tho King of England by the 
Pope os uu ensign of victory, so a superstitious thing, and a 
relink of Antichrist.” After mature deliberation 011 this knotty 
point it was riMilvcd that the red cross should bo expunged from 
nil the flags except tho ono nt Gasllo Island, but the exception 
somehow wa°. ignored, and bonce Thomas Miller, tho mate of the 
Ih\ tor , an English ship in tho harbour, complained to the new 
Governor that all the people of Massachusetts woro traitors and 
rebels since the King's colours woro not hoisted on the fort. Vane 
wv.s von angry and Miller was forced to apologize, but it was not 
thought to have Hindi stone. 1 carried back to England, and 

tho (mveinur accordingly summoned the masters of the fifteen 
English vcv.vTs iu harbour, and explained to them that unfor- 
tunately no until ting could bo found in the Colony; ho probably 
omitted to give as ti.o iciiM»n that they had all been purpoBely de- 
faced. O/i this two of them offered to present a flag, which tho 
Governor accepted, after first protesting that the settlors thought 
the cross on it idolatrous. And thus the red flag was at last hoisted 
in spite of tho emphatic j cmonstninccs of both magistrates and 
clorg}. But when soon afterwards the Parliamentary Army in 
England alto adopted this same idolatrous banner of fet. George, 
tho General Conn of Ma^fichusetts at once replaced it on all their 
ensigns “ t ill the State of England shall alter tho same, which wo 
much dcoiru.” But thoir desire was not gratified, and in their 
exultation at the triumph of civil and religious liberty — as the 
Puritans understood tho term — at home, they appear to have quite 
forgotten it themselves, and the idolatrous emblem was thenceforth 
quietly retained. 

The next dispute wns not so easily settled, and in fact led 
eventually to Vane’s return to England in the following year. Tho 
year before he landed at Boston them had come from England a 
certain Anne Hutchinson, “a woman (according to her admirers) 
of such admirable understanding and profitable and sober carriage 
that she won a powerful party in tho country.” But she used this 
] lower to “ weaken tho hands and hearts of the people towards 
ihe ministers/' and denounced all fixed rules of faith or 
conduct on the plea of herself possessing “ a new rule of 
practice by immediate revolution,” though Bbe disclaimed any 
miraculous aids. She moreover took to preaching, or at least to 
delivering public addresses to assemblies of women, criticizing tho 
termons preached on the previous Sunday, which the ministers, 
not unnaturally perhaps, did not quite appreciate, especially as she 
not only added instructions of her own containing some very 
queer, and not very inteliigiblo heresies, but also gently stigmatised 
them as “ Baal’s priests, Popish factors, Bcribcs, Pharisees, and 
opposerfl of Christ,” which they thought. “ very hard to bear.” 
Guvornor Vano supported, while Deputy-Go vornor Winthrop 
vehemently opposed her, and in spite of the Court ordering a 
general fast to bo kept, ho informs us that “ the difference in tho 
said points of religion increased more and more." A denial of the 
personality of tho Holy .Ghost and of honveiLJUKt'liell Appear to 
have been among the points mooted by Mrs. Hutchinson and her 
friends, but their grand offence consisted in their .charging tile 
ministers with teaching the deadly doctrine of “ a covenant of 
works." As neither fasting nor argument Availed anything, the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities determined to adopt more 
efficacious retpedios. Eor they had already decided— not very 
consistently with their original professions and protests— 
that “ it ia impious ignorance to say men ought to 
have liberty of conscience/’ whereas “ religion admits of no 
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mmatiti® noti^K'jg&d M for the security of the flock we pen up 
the w M n Laud and the Star Chamber — or tko 

Spanish Intyoirit^iw that matter — could have said no more. 
Mr. John Grossmithf who had preached against three persona who 
wore under a covenant of works, was fined 40 L ami ordered to 
make, public confession of his fault in every church, Mrs. llutchin- 
sonhemelf and her brother-in-law, Mr. Wheelwright, being con- 
victed of sediSoyt fttd contempt, were excommunicated and 
banished. She w^t first to Rhode Island, and after bur husband's 
death removed to Long Island, where she perished miserably iu a 
massacre of colonists bv the Indians, who wore making reprisals 
fora treacherous slaughter of their own people bv the Dutch 
settlers* The news of her death was welcomed with undisguised 
satisfaction at Massachusetts, where the Rev. Thoums Wolde, who 
hod taken a prominent part against her, after observing that it 
was doubtful whether the Indians had burnt her alive, proceeds to 
improve the occasion in the following merciful ami Christian 
^ strain : — 

But slain it HeeniH she is, According to ail report*. J never heard that 
the Indians in thuso parts did over before this commit the liko imlmgo 
upon any family or families; uml therefore CJikI'n lmml is tlu* more ap- 
parently seen herein, to pielc out this woeful woman ami in il.c her, a. id 
those belonging to Her, an unheard-of heavy example of their cruelty above 
all others. 

Meanwhile tho rival parties represented by Vane and Winthrop, 
who succeeded him as Governor, did not get ou wry comfortably 
together, and at last it was resolved to take mum rigorous 
measures for tho extirpation of heresy. Vane, who disapproved 
of persecution on all sides, wisely determined to return to England, 
but during the remainder of his life always used whatever in- 
fluence be had ut home for tho benefit of the colon!. Ls of Massa- 
chusetts, who, under tho rigid Puritan supremacy which followed 
on his departure, went on from bad to worse, lie was himself 
shamefully persecuted by Cromwell, os a musisti'nt opponent of 
every form of arbitrary government. In Now England proscrip- 
tion, fine, banishment, and capital punishment bcc.mii 1 tho order of 
the day for Anglicans, Quakers, Anabaptists, Adamite-, and other 
such 44 unhappy sectaries and cuergumens.” Not « i.lv did the 
“ Blue Code ” — so named apparently as seeming to ho written in 
blood — strictly forbid “reading tho Common Prawn*, keeping 
Christmas Day or saints 1 days, making mince pies or playing on 
any instrument except the drum, the trumpet, and tin* down* harp, 1 ' 
which were supposed to have a kind of Biblical flavour about 
them*, it also forbado mothers to kiss their babies on t!m Sabbath 
day, and enjoined that no one should run or walk in Ids pardon, 
or elsewhere, except reverently to and from meeting. ’ Renders 
of The Scarlet Letter will readily understand Hie moral results 
of this sort of legislation. As to religious toleralhri, “If,” says 
one of their leading writers of that day, 44 after men continue 
in obstinate rebellion against the light, the civil magistrate shall 
still walk towards them in soft and gentle commiseration, his 
softness and gentleness is excessive large to foxes and wolves, but 
his bowels are miserably straitened and hardened against the poor 
sheep and lambs of Christ. Nor is it frustrating the end of 
Christ's coining, but, 11 direct, advancing it, to destroy the bodies of 
those wolves who seek to destroy t .«* souls of those for whom 
Christ died. ’’ It is a curious satire 011 human weakir-M and in- 
consistency that tho hideous system of persecution enjoined in 
New England by the very men who had tied, ns they elegantly 
expressed it, from 44 those proud Auukiiues, tho tir.inous bishops, 
and their proud and profuuo supporters and cruel defenders under 
Charles L, was ut last brought to ail end after the Restoration by 
a peremptory order from Charles II. There are no criinos like 
those that oro wrought in tho name of liberty. 


In the year 1866 there occurred, on November 13, a very remark- 
'able shower of meteors or shooting stars, and these exceptional dis- 
plays were found to have recurred at intervals of 33^ years. It was 
shown by somewhat abstruse calculations, into which we cannot 
huro enter, that if a meteor swarm revolved round the sun in an 
oval path in exactly 33* years, the disturbing effect of the planets 
would be exactly such ns* had been observed. Hence it appeared 
that theso moteors muni, perform their revolution in 33^ years, and 
it was then inferred that they must be moving iu the same path 
as a coiuct observed in the year 1866, a few months before the 
display of shooting stars, further evidence was supplied by the 
discovery that the path of tho well-known August meteors was 
tho same as that of tho groat comet of 1862, and that a shower of 
meteors annually observed in April followed the track of tho great 
comet of 1 8b 1. through tho tail Ofwbich the earth is believod to 
have parsed. Rut jt was in 1 87 J%mt tho most interesting facts 
in connexion with tho relation botwoon comet9 and meteors were 
brought to light. Towards the end of 1872 astronomers were 
eagerly expecting Biolu's periodical comet, which had excited 
their attention in 184b by its splitting up into two distinct bodies; 
but it was "ought in vain. J11 its place, however, appeared, at 
the end uf November, a striking di play of meteors, and suD-vqiiently, 
on the 2nd an»l 3rd of December, a comet was observed ill the 
track which the meteor-stream might bo supposed to have taken. 
It has b.*eu inferred, with ho mo show of reason, that the earth 
actually putr’ud through one. of tho heads of lliohis cornet on Novem- 
ber 27, 1872, ttiidth.it the only effect was a shower of i liooting 
stars. At a little dUlanee tho moteor-swnrm would soom to have 
presented tho ordinary appearance of a comet. Tho chain of cir- 
cumstantial evidence which connects comets and luetuors is still 
furl her strengthened ]>g tho examination of their spectra, lly the 
help of the spectroscope it is found that tho light of comets is 
j domed to a great evicnt from glowing vapour of carbon in some 
I form or other, and it lias also been shown that meteoric stones 
which have f.ilimi on the earth give oil’, when heated in a 
j \Acuu1n, vapours producing the same spectra as those observod in 
I comets. 

It would scam prcAablo that the nucleus of a comet, is neither a 
| solid nor a gaseous body, but a mere cluster of discrete meteoric 
1 particles through which the earth might pass without experiencing 
: any client beyond tlml of a atari ling* shower of shooting start*, 
j nml that tho head m eompo.'-ed ol gases evolved from these meteors 
under the combined nciion of the sun’s heut and the rurefaction of 
space. With regard lu the formation of the tails tho moat plausible 
theory appears to bo Lhut they are due to a repulsive force, 
emanating from Ihc sun (poa-dbly electrical), which acta on the 
gases evolved from the nucleus, aud generates tails in different 
directions according to the molecular eoiintilulion of the gases. 

Having thiiu brie sly rbdehed the general history of comets, we 
may refer to one or two points connected with the present comet. 
The first point that call.; for remark is the circumstance that this 
ctiiuet is moving along ihe Mime track (approximately) as that of 
the cornel of 1807. Now.it is to be remembered that, the great 
comet which wan Hem Ia.-L vu.tr in the Southern Hemisphere was 
found to bo travel lie.-* m the same path ns that of tho comet of 
1843. In both cm ■■ it appears difficult to account for the return 
of .tho conict within Mich u short time. And if tho comet had 
regularly reappeared at short intervals, it ought to have been seen 
at former apparitions of which there appears to be no record. The 
conclusion seems to be thus forced 011 uh that there may bo two 
or more comols travelling in the anno track. This would quite 
accord with what we know of meteor-streams, Lhero being decided 
e\ idcnce of aggregations of those particles ut different parts of their 
orbit. 


THE COMET. 

T HE appearance of a largo comet in the northern lieavona, 
though sudden, was not unexpected by astronomers. Tele- 
grams from Cordoba, Brazil, and the Capo of Good Hope lmd 
warned them that a bright comet, first seen in t Jit) Southern 
Hemisphere on May 26, was wending its way northwards. The 
exact day when it would first show itself abovo tlio northern 
horizon was a littlo doubtful ; but tho substantial accuracy of the 
telegram announcing that it would bo near tho prominent star 
fi Auriga* on June 26 has been verified by tho event. The publi- 
cation of this prediction in tho newspapers appears to have escaped 
the notice of the public ; and thus the cornot has been treated as 
one of those unexpected visitations which were formerly beliovcd 
to portend wars, pestilences, and famines, find which are oven now 
supposed to have some unexplained connexion with “ pheno- 
menal ” weather, A glance at tho present state of our knowledge 
with respect to comets may serve to dispel some of the illusions 
to which a certain class of the public still clings. 

It has long been known that the masB or amount of ponderablo 
matter, even in the largest comets, must bo exceedingly small in 
comparison with the moss of any of the planets. But tho possi- 
bility of a collision was sufficient to terrify the nervous ; and it 
was not till the discovery of the intimate relationship, if not 
absolute identity, between a swarm of meteors aud a comet that 
these fears were really shown to be groundless. Wo con only 
briefly refer to the steps by which this, connexion was established 
between two classes of bodies differing so much in the aspect 
which they present to us. 


Another important matt or is tho application of photography to 
tho invisible portion of tho spectrum of this cornel. Mr. Huggins 
lias suee ended in obtaining a photograph showing two bright 
Hues in tho iiltm-vi.ilut region, which appear to belong to tuo 
spirt rum of the vapour of carbon (in some form). At (Greenwich 
Observatory band* wen* ob, -erred in the given, the blue, and the 
violet corresponding to bands in tho spectrum given by carbon in tho 
blue part of tho flame of a candle, it has hitherto been so mo what 
doubtful whether the cornel-bands indicated carbon in this form or 
in I hat exhibited by 11 vucunm-tubo containing a carbon compound 
in a highly rarefied slate. In this connexion it may be mentioned 
that Professor II. Draper of Now York has obtained a photograph 
of tho comet, though lie. has not yet succeeded in photographing 
its spectrum as Mr. 1 1 nggins has done. 

With regard to the physical appearance of tho comet, it may 
be mentioned that by J uly 3 tho light will have diminished to 
one-third and by July 16 to one-tenth of tho brightness, whon 
the comet first appeared on Juno 22. Such calculations, howovor, 
are necessarily subject to somo uncertainty, as we arc still 
imperfectly acquainted with tho causes which determine tho 
brightness of comets. TJ10 northward motion of tho comet 
also has a great client on its visibility in raising it above 
tho miBts of tho horizon and in clearing it from tho effect ol 
twilight. Under these circumstances wo may expect this comet 
to Teniaiu a conspicuous object to tho naked eye for tome little 
time to come. In tho telescope it is likely to prove even a more 
interesting object than tho comet of 1874. 
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THE BALCOMBE TRAGEDY. 

I T Is natural enough that the circumstances of the murder which 
took place on the Brighton line at the beginning of this weok 
should have suggested to the industrious journalist the famous 
Brigge-Muller transaction at Old Ford. That murder is famous 
not merely in history but in literature. For Mr. Matthew Arnold, 
as all men know, endeavoured to prove, not merely by written 
but by spoken words, to the British Philistine that it wab well 
that wings should be so. The British Philistine did not see it; 
but it is the prerogative of the British Philistine not to see it. 
Now, the ^tunnels of the Brighton Railway have acquired a historic 
celebrity not inferior to that once possessed by the very unromantic 
piece of line which paisas the place where matches which “ strike 
only on the box ” are made. 71b Newcomrs had already assured 
these tunnels their place in literary memory ; it is only to be 
regretted that a real And not a fictitious drama should give them 
additional celebrity. They (or one of them) have demonstrated, 
or helped to demonstrate, yet once more (wo wish it could be for 
the last time), the almost inconceivable stupidity of the English 
police. There is probably not another country in the civilized 
world where such a thing as happened on this occasion could have 
happened. There was a time when we had, properly speaking, no 
police. * We had political spies paid ad hoc; we had thief takers 
whose morality was doubtful, but who managed when it plonsod 
them to take thieves. But it was borne in upon us that we ought 
to have a police, and a police wo have with a vengeance. “ Do 
not adopt our institutions d demi, my friend,” said the Prince 
Montcontour. That is exactly what we have done. Wo have 
several Commissioners of Police, an elaborate county and borough 
force, a Director of Criminal Investigation, and everything hand- 
some about us. But the two chief functions of a regularly consti- 
tuted aaencs des mccurs — the suppression of scandals which may 
affect the innocent, and the detection of crimes which can only con- 
cern the guilty — we have not, at any rate, in a state of performance. 
A short time ago a trumpery and obviously impossible case of alleged 
fraud on a Co-operative Society was brought before a magistrate, 
and was reported in full, with the name of the Victim. Our agents 
provocateurs are instant in tho fabrication of affecting stories 
whereby to tempt unhappy chemists to Bupply deleterious drugs 
lor the relief of too-confiding damsels, in inducing casual 
tobacconists to book io to i bar one on suburban races, in pre- 
railing on good-natured publicans to supply half-a-piut of beer to 
thirsty souls live minutes before or live minutes alter the 6acred 
hours prescribed by an all-wise Legislature. But when a real and 
terrible crime presents itself they are, like the American carter, 
“ not equal to the occasion/’ They reverse tho lesson often taught 
in childhood ; they can make a Btone, but can by no means break 
one. It is easy to manufacture a crime; hard and troublesome to 
detect one. And yet anything more simple than the circum- 
stances of this murder on the Brighton Railway it is absolutely 
impossible to conceive. 

We take the facts ab they are reported, with insignificant 
differences, by a large number of independent authorities; and we 
may observe that the recapture of the man Lefroy, or even his 
demonstrative innocence, does not affect that part of tho question 
which is really important to the public in tho very least. On 
Monday last, when tho afternoon Brighton express reached 
Preston, the outlying station for Brighton whore tickets are 
taken, a person was noticod either in, or leaning out of, a first- 
class compartment in a condition of much dilapidation. The 
carriage itself was in a still moro suspicious state, being covered 
with blood. The dilapidated person gave himself out as a 
journalist, by name Arthur Lefroy, and by domicile au inhabitant 
of Wellington, a suburb of Oroydon. He proceeded to what 
on the face of it must be described, in the language of fiction, as 
44 a story of a cock and of a bull, and of an elderly gentleman and 
of a countryman, and of a pistol shot.” We need not recite this 
story, which everybody has by this time read. Tho Biilpicions of 
the police were, we are told, aroused, but they woro aroused in a 
most ostoundingly inefficient fashion. While they assigned the 
doctor, whom he demanded, to tho wounded person, they hnd 
ample time to find out whether that wounded person's story of a 
business errand to Brighton was true, whether any trace of the 
elderly gentleman and the countryman was to bo found on tho line, 
whether the nature of the interesting victim’s wounds corresponded 
to the account he gave of the audacious countryman’s maleficence. 
All this could have been done very speedily, very effectively, and 
without exciting the least scandal as to Mr. Arthur Lefroy’s 
precious reputation. We dismiss thq story of a watch and chain 
having been found in Mr. Lefroy ’a boot ns incredible, for evon a 
British policeman knows tbnt watch-pockets in that portion of 
the attire of a gentleman have not yet been introduced. The one 
glimmering of reason which the conduct of the police displayed 
only serves to illuminate their darkness still further. They sub- 
mitted with a childlike docility to Mr. Lefroy s domand to be 
taken hori£ without doing his errand in Brighton. They did not 
ask the surgeon as to the nature of his wounds or impertinently 
disouss the presence of a cotn known as & “ Hanover medal” in 
some numbers in his pocket. They could not bring themselves 
to wait foT the result ot the idle formality of a search along the 
line. But they did send a detective with him to his home. This 
promising member Of the profession of M. Claude, accor ding to 
one account, 14 left his companion and returned a little later.” 
According to another, he allowed him to change his clothe^but 
did not observe the precautions of Mr. Samuel Weller on a much 


less momentous occasion. The result migb& joe would think, 
have been predicted by a tolerably intelligent^emld of the age of 
five years or thereabouts. The policeman indtofred ret the persons 
of the house, * Ubi est file Toad-in-the-HoleT ” and he received 
the traditional answer, u Et respoosum ab omnibus, 4 non eat 
inventus/ ” Tho Feast of the Invention of Mr. Lefroy ought to 
bo a green-letter one in the police calendar. It need scarcely be 
said that we do not assume the guilt of this polyonymoue 
journalist and dramatic author. It heed scarcely be said, also, 
that wo do Hot vouch for the correctness of the facts as reported. 
There may bo no murder in the case. The unfortunate Mr. Gold 
may havo overbalanced himself and dropped out of the window. 
Tho countryman may bo a real countryman, and may, not content 
with shooting Mr. Lefroy, have subsequently scratched him, torn 
off his collar, and generally maltreated him out of pure exu- 
berance of conscious and maleficent power. Tho police may not 
have had half the facts to go upon which industrious reportage has 
amassed for the benefit of newspaper readers. But when the 
amplest Allowance has been mado lor these possibilities, the con- 
duct of the Brighton police remains uttorly inexplicable. Hod 
they feared to cast, inevitable suspicion on a possibly innocent man, 
their feelings would havo been at loast respectable. But, as has 
been sufficiently pointed out, no such suspicion need have been 
cast. A certain period of reat and medical care was most reason- 
able to prescribe to the victim, according to his own statement of 
a murderous outrage. During this period every material in- 
quiry might have been completed. The authorities mny, indeed, 
urge that they could not anticipate the imbecility of their dele- 
gate. But it has got to be shown, first, whether the orders 
given to that delegate were such as to guard against any mishap, 
and, secondly, what was the reason for running the risk which the 
police rau. An innocent man in Lefroy ’s position could have no 
motion for ovasion, which could only give him trouble in the long 
run. A guilty mau should have' been allowed no chance of 
attempting it. 

With a wonderful, if not altogether intelligent, unanimity the 
nowspapers have been recommending, as they recommended nearly 
twenty yoars ago, tho adoption of the American system of no 
compartments aud continuous carriages. This is a point on which 
it is somewhat superfluous to offer advice. The general public 
will, no doubt, finally express its opinion, and that opinion will be 
followed with the docent reluctance which Railway Companies 
always show. The advantages of the tvfro systems can be very 
easily contrasted. Pullman cars have now run for some yearn ou 
English lines (including the very one on which this disaster hap- 
pened), aud public saloon carriages on many othere. The Pull- 
man or tho 6aloon does not, it may be remarked, offer a complete 
security against such proceedings as those of Muller ana the 
“ countryman,” though that security is very considerably increased. 
Only the genuine and complete gangway system, with no differ- 
ence of classes, could altogether allay the fears of the timid, 
which will certainly not be lessened by Mr. Chamberlain's light- 
hearted answer to Mr. Sheri dan on Thursday night. Now wore 
arc not many murderers, and there aro a very groat many objec- 
tionable companions. u Take my life, but spare my collar,” said 
the traditional dandy to the highwayman. According to Mr. 
Lefroy’s story, tho malefactor in this case was equally hostile to 
life and to collars. But ferocity of this kind is rare; and, as 
a ruin, tho traveller would have to choose between a possibility 
of being very unpleasantly murdered and a practical certainty 
of draughts, neighbourhood of persons whose command of the 
minor refinements of mftnnor is limited, and an infinitely in- 
creased danger of the abominable nuisance of forced conversation, 
unless ho is prepared to show his distaste for that amusement in 
a decided and churlish manner. It is for English taste to 
decide which is best worth having, the probability of privacy and 
the possibility of meditation, or the freodom from the off-chance of 
murderous or criminal assault. Tho rapid improvement of the 
tricycle perhaps offers an alternative to those finical persons who, 
not being able to afford post horses, would rather travel with a 
murderer than with ono who insists on talking without h’s on a 
subject he knows nothing about. But, without prejudicing the 
new demand for a further Americanization of our institutions, it 
may be pointed out that the danger of things as they are 
I may be immensely modified “ with brains.” Ropes and electric 
bells are capital things, though they are suitable rather for 
accidents than for crimes. But the difficulties and dangers in 
the way of a railway criminal would ba enormous if they were 
not smoothed away by contributory idiocy on the part of 
the guardians of the public safety. The possibility of getting 
rid of a body from a* carriage could be avoided by a very 
simple system of checking the inmates of compartments on 
long-distance journeys. The possibility of escaping from a. train 
in motiou involves so great a risk that few criminals are likely 
to chance it. In any case of suspicious appearance at the ter- 
minus or any station, the police and officials have thh game 
in their own hands. It is, of course, possible to throigA&at game 
'or any game away, and unless gross injustice hat been done to the 
authorities in this instance, it is a case in point* But against 
such superhuman stupidity as that of which we are asked to 
believe that the Brighton officials were guilty, gods and man are 
alike powerless. All the saloon carriages, all the guard*, all the 
dlectnc bells, all the through-train gangways andl outside amteau 
in the world, will not guarantee us against that. 
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LITERATUEE AT THE MANSION’ HOUSE. 

fTIHB a Representative* of Literature ’ met at the Mansion 
J- House bat Saturday evening to receive the hospitality of 
iqy Lord Mayor. They mustered three hundred strong; they 
Included poets, preachers, novelists, dramatists, journalists, and 
publishers, not to speak of noble lords, Indian princes, Oity 
sheriffs, aldermen, deputies, and ambassadors* It might at first 
aiffht appear difficult to get together so many men of genius at one 
table, nut literature is fortunately a word which covers a wide 
area; every one, for instance, who contributes to a paper, even in 
the advertising or the paste and scissors department, may con- 
sider himself a representative of literature. We should, it is 
true, be inclined to draw the line above the office boy ; but it 
cannot be denied that he, too, has much to do with the production 
oS bis journal* The difficulty is not, it would seem from the pub- 
lished list of the guests who presented themselves, so much to fill 
the tables as to persuade the men who, by common consent, stand 
in the front rank of literature to accept the invitations sent to 
them* Of course we confidently assume that invitations are 
always sent to those illustrious writers, who on this, as on previous 
occasions, have been conspicuously Absent. For example, the 
names of Messrs. Tennyson, Browning, Swinburne, and Morris 
would occur to an outsider as the most truly representative of living 
English poets; but these authors having been unfortunately unable 
to attend, one cannot feel that their loss was altogether supplied 
•even by Lord Lytton and Mr. W. M. Rossetti. Again, evory 
one was glad to see the author of Loma Loom in a pl&co of 
honour ; but one would have liked also to see those veteran novel- 
ists, Mr. Anthony Trollope, Mr. Wilkie CollinB, and 1 Mr. George 
Meredith, who, we ere obliged to suppose, had engagements else- 
where. Of scholars there seemed hardly any ; yet surely at the 
end of Term the great scholars of Oxford and Cambridge, to say 
mothing of those in London, one might think, would have been 
free to accept the bidding of his Lordship. Nor do we think that 
Mr. Justin McCarthy was altogether adequate to represent single- 
handed the department of history, in which we missed certain 
writers, perhaps more solid, if not so brilliant, ns, for instance, 
Mr. Freeman, Mr. Froude, Mr. J. 11 . Green, l*ro feasor Seeley, 
Mr. Lecky, Mr* John Morley, and Mr. Leslie Stephen. It was 
really unfortunate for the dinner that all these writers, the 
44 representatives ” of so many departments, were previously 
•engaged. Could they, one wonders, havo been having a little 
literary dinner at Greenwich all by them bo lvcs, with the press ex- 
cluded P But if the leading men in the “ higher walks ” were 
mostly absent, the department of journalism was most fully and 
thoroughly represented. Everybody seemed to be invited ; those 
who were privileged to know the great men by sight could point 
out London correspondents by the dozen ; there were those who 
are suspected of “doing” the reviews; those who, it is darkly 
rumoured, write leading articles; even those who cut out the 
funny stories from American papers. As regards the list of 
journalists who should be invited, it had evidently been drawn 
up in a most friendly and comprehensive spirit, so as to avoid the 
creation of jealousies, and to remove any opportunity for indulging 
in the hateful spirit of envy. Wo would not wish to exclude one 
•of these writers ; the genius of a Shakespeare may lie, dormant 
as yet, in every one ; yet, we repeat, we cannot but regret that 
no many, so very many, of the men known outside Fleet Street 
were unable to accept tho invitations which, wo are sure, were 
sent to them. And it was, doubtless, through the fear of weary- 
ing his guests that the host forbore to speak of his many dis- 
appointments. 

A dinner at the Mansion House, especially for thoso who 
assist at it for the first time, is an imposing and maguiticent 
spectacle. It is pleasant to march into the Egyptian Ilall past a 
row of iiddlero dressed in red, who scrape with enormous zeal, and 
somehow remind one of King Cole's Three Fiddlers, according to 
the rendering of Mr. Crane ; it is pleasant to sit opposit e to a 
person who is going to make a speech after dinner, to mark his 
intervals of reflective silence, and, as his turn approaches, the con- 
tortions of his countenance ; it is pleasant to have an excellent 
band discoursing throughout the banquet ; it is delightful, if one is 
ao placed as to be able to see these glories, to let tho eye rest upon 
the Lord Mayor’s Trumpeter in green and gold, with his hat on, as 
becomes a Trumpeter. He stands behind the chair, and does not 
diftiUjn occasionally to hand a plate. But why does he not blow 
the trumpet, which ought to be in his hand Y Surely the City 
Trumpeter was your first City to&Bt-master ; and the original 
Barker, instead of calling “ Si— lcnce, gentlemen, for the Right 
Honourable the Lord Mayor 1 ” blew u melodious blast which 
bushed the revellers and recalled them to the Berious business of 
the banquet. Then one may behold the gold mace. Ignatiy, one 
may gaze upon the Lord Mayor himself, and reflect upou the 
transitory nature of all human glories, and especially of this civic 
presidency* 

The speeches which followed tho dinner of hist Saturday were 
Tem&rkaDle, with one or two exceptions, for their surprising 
badness- Now, at a dinner of representatives of literature one 
expects something out of the common ; tho very presence of so 
much genius should give rise to a spirit of emulation among the 
Apenkers; before the assembled poets, novelists, dramatists, 
journalists, philosophers, historians, and reporters of England, one 
might expect, if not bursts of florid oratory, yet graceful speeches, 
#iiigra»matic utterances, and things which might be remembered* 
It'S true that the themes are threadbare ; but what is Vie use of 


genius unless it can adorn even n thread baretopic with flowen of 
fancy? The greatest artists do not disdain the commonest 
obieots. The usual loyal toasts were given and received with 
the usual enthusiasm j they were followed by the patriotic toasts’ 
responded to by one gallant officer who seemed, like B&lbus, 
ready to think, though it would not do to say ao, that it was all 
over” with the army, and another who permitted himself only 
to praise our soldiers' goodness of temper. Then them wen* 
toasts to the Houses of Lords and Commons. After this came 
the real business of the evening, which was opened by the reading 
of a telegram from Berlin. In this document the Chairman of the 
Concordia said he loved the British nation for having producod 
Shakspeare, and invoked the protection of Hoavon upon the Lord 
Mayor. Here some of the frivolous laughed, and were rebuked by 
tho toastmaster. The Lord Mayor then proposed the health of 
his guests, and divided literature, for oratorical purposes, into 
Poetry, Fiction, History, Classical Literature, and Journalism, call- 
ing upon various people present to respond. Now, if there were 
one thing which a literary craftsman should understand, one would 
think it would be the manner iu which a speech, like a leading 
articlo, should be turned. It must be within certain limits, not 
greatly in defect or in excess ; it must have in it a few distinct 
points; it should turn upon one loading thought, treated freshly, 
even if it be a commonplace; it should be bright; it should, 
in fact, please. All tho 44 representative " speakers had re- 
ceived due notice — rumour said a fortnight’s notice — yet, with 
one or two exceptions, upon which we will immediately remark, 
not ono had come prepared with a speech at all worthy tho 
occasion. Lord Houghton, of course, was one of these excep- 
tions. Ills speech was cheery, short, epigrammatic. lie under- 
stands how to say good tbings y nnd to aiy them in the happitBb 
manner. Unfortunately, Lord Lytton, who followed him, seemed 
to think that a poet, like tho brook, was entitled to go on for 
ever, in an even current, undisturbed by any sparkles or wavelets 
of wit or epigram. No one, again, can object to Mr. Black- 
more and Mr. Black being called upon to respond for fiction; 
but wo were truly disappointed wheu Mr. Blackmore mournfully 
confessed that ho had nothing at all to say, and wlion Mr. Black 
could find very little more to say than that ho was once, 
while in America, taken for Mr. Blackmore. Why cannot English- 
men speak on such occasions Y A Frenchman would havo found 
for such a toast a thousand pleasant compliments for hie host and 
his fellow-guests ; an American would have replied with fluency 
and dignity ; an Irishman with ease. And if these two writers 
had been set down to a tablo with paper and pen and told 
to write a speech in reply, they would huve written a short 
chapter of thanks, without premeditation, in good Btyla and 
nervous English. As there seemed to bo no other scholar present. 
Dr. William Smith responded alone for “ Classical Literature. 
This was very much as if the shepherd should respond for the 
sheep. Lord Sherbrooke and Mr. Edmund VatoB, who Bpoke, 
and 44 spoke up,” for Journalism, were, with Lord Houghton, 
tho pleasant exceptions. Lord Sherbrooke was incisive, ironical, 
and slightly contemptuous ; Mr. Yates was short, bright, and 
clever. By some romarkablo accident, the Drama was omitted 
altogether, yet all tho dramatists — tln-y are few indeed — wero 
present, and most of tho druinatic critics. Then tho dinner camo 
to an end, and the guests came away. The moral of the story is 
that, although a good many clever men wero got together, the 
scholars, historians, and philosophers who make up the serious 
literature of tho period wero all absent ; most of the leaders ia 
every literary department were also absent ; one department was 
overwhelmingly represented ; and it was proved to everybody’s 
satisfaction that the art of after-dinner speaking is one little 
studied and rarely acquired. 


TIUC UNIVERSITY MATCH. 

T HE result of tho University Match was accepted by the friends 
of Oxford much as the result of the general election was wel- 
comed by most Liberals, in a temper of devout thankfulness and 
scarcely suppressed amazement. Cambridge looked invincibly strong 
on paper, and Mr. Steel, like Mr. Kinglako's dragoman in Lothen. 
41 struck terror and inspired respect.” Cricketers knew, though 
the cricket reporters of some newspapers did not, that it was 
absurd to say that Mr. Steel’s right hand hud lost its cunning. The 
analysis of the performances of University bowlers shows that he 
has got 48 wickets in this season to Mr. Evans’s 28 and Mr. C. T. 
Studd’s 31. He has been more expensive than usual, but that ia 
because the year has been warm and dry, and the grounds true 
and lively. Ilia bowling in tho University match, though lesa 
successful than of old, was as remarkable as ever for variety of 
pitch , pace, curve, and work. That this would be so was well under- 
stood beforehand, and it was still more disagreeable for Oxford men 
to reflect on the batting strength of Cambridge. Cambridge could 
afford to discard a meritorious old Blue, just as Mr. 0 . U. Lane was 
once left out of the Oxford Eleven. Is it not written in the book 
of the Chronicles of Lilly white? Cambridge even felt strong 
enough to dispense with the services of a bat like Mr. Miller, 
while illness deprived Oxford of two good bats and a slow 
change bowler. Though the trial match with M.C.C. at Lord a 
was tolerably satisfactory, the performance of Oxford against 
Middlesex hud shown that their bowling might be loose and that 
second-rate opponents might get their wickets. All that this 
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most hopeful could say wns that, “if Evans was on hie day, and 
Leslie cave off, Oxford had" a chance/' Mr. Ejttil was “ on hie 
day ,r — his three dsys rather— and Mr. Leslie did** cofihe off.” 

when Monday appeared, in a blanket of mist and soft rain, 
things looked worse than ever for the Dark Blue colours. It 
seemed just the sort of day that Mr. Steel likes; fishing, rather 
than cricket, weather ; a slippery wicket, and a bad light. Oxford 
had a piece of luck (they were lucky all through) in winning £he 
tjpss. For the three years of Cambridge victories “ tails ” bad 
always been the successful choice. Should a judicious captain 
follow the run, and call 11 tails" again, or trust to the reappear- 
ance of “ heads ” ? This is one of the questions on which the 
greatest minds have ever been divided. Wo are for backing the 
nto'i*. Mr. Bligh was otherwise minded. lie called “heads,” 
but “ tails" wore still iu the ascendent, and Oxford went in on 
the fresh wicket. Mr. Patterson and Mr. Trevor opened 
tho batting, while the early bowling was entrusted to Mr. 
Steel, Mr. Fold, and Mr. Wilson. The two latter bowlers 
are fast medium and fust ; neither of them was very suc- 
cessful. Mr. Patterson showed groat steadiness, and Mr. 
Trevor played, ns u^uiii, in t he most attractive and manly style. 
In spite oi good tickling, they ran tho score up to about 50, when 
Mr. Trevor retinal from the wicket, apparently either enught by 
wicket-keeper or “teg-before” Jt seems that ho had anticipated 
the umpire's decree, for lie was given “ not out * and walked back 
again. But here tho luck was broken. Mr. 0 . T. Studd began 
to bowl from tho Nursery end, and Mr. Trevor was enught ut the 
wicket for what proved to he a longer innings than any Cambridge 
man attained, an excellent 41. Disaster followed disaster. The 
two slow bowlers seemed quite unplayable, as their deliveries 
twisted very variously, nml tlio balls cm tho off rose up sharply 
and almost perpendicular. The Oxford batters could not lea to 
these off balls alone. Mr. Fallerson gave Mr. Ford, at short slip, 
tho firet of four catches which lie secured in tho innings. Mr. 
Leslie, playing unlike himself, ran in to a ball of Mr. Stool’s and 
Slipped in trying to regain his ground. Many of tho lookers-on, 
of both parties, were of opinion that, ho did recover hitm-olf in 
time, but the umpire gavohis decision for Mr. llone, the wicket- 
keeper. This should ho set against the decision (nol, wo think, 
mistaken) which saved Mr. Leslie in the second innings, lie only 
made 4 runs; aud one of the panics which have so often 
ruined tho cause of an Eleven followed his fall. The bowlers 
puzzled and bent tho bnlsmen at least twice in (ivory over. 
Mr. Evans presented hi» ii\ul short-slip witli a catch. Mr. Thornton 
was not less generous. Mr. Bligh, extending hiimclf in n mira- 
culous wav like a telescope, caught Mr. Peake at point. This is 
as good a j dace ns any other for saying Unit Ml*, Bligh’s lielding 
throughout was worth n visit to Lord's to see. Jin stopped the 
most impossible-looking cuts with perfect grace mid ease, return- 
ing the ball in the same action. .Six wickets fell after the score 
was at 58, and only Jo rims were added to tho account of Oxford. 
Mr. Whiting luimaged to aninss 9, and fell immediately after 
luncheon, which lbslhnl was favoured by half an hour of dry 
weather. Then Mr. Kemp and Mr. M ‘Lachlan got together. 
Neither of Jthcpo players seems to have any “ nerves”; both hatted 
with tho utmost pluck, like muu “incapable of their own distress,” 
and they hit up 50 runs by tine driving and cutting. Mr. 
M‘ Lachlan was caught off u pood drive from Mr. Ford; Mr. 
Iiarrison, tho slow bowler, was run out, partly, wo fancy, from a 
moment’s inattention; and Mr. Uobiuson played “11 regular 
bowler’s innings, ’ leaving Mr. Kemp not out with a spirited 29. 
Tho score was 131. The throwing in of Cambridge was particu- 
larly accurate, the wicket being repeatedly thrown down ; and the 
running of Oxford between wickets was not very decided or judi- 
cious. The bowling of Mr. Studd and Mr. Steel hud deserved aud 
commanded success. 

Iuabadlight,andonfiwickotPo wet that tho bowlers slipped and 
made much uso of sawdust, Mr. CL B. Studd and Mr. Bligh faced 
Mr. Evans and Mr. Harrison. Mr. Evans's first ball, which ruse 
very fwiftly, about mid-wicket, high, scattered Mr. Studd a stumps 
and bails as if a small charge of dynamite had been exploded 
under them. Mr. 0 . T. Studd and Mr. Bligh then played almost tho 
beat cricket of the match. Tho former hit with tuen lorco that tho 
ball scarcely left his bat bo! on it reached the ropes. Mr. Leslie 
saved many fours at Jong leg, and often received tho meed of a 
melodious cheer. Mr. Kobinsoii (left hand), and Mr. Peake (fast 
with a very high delivery ), wore tried in vain. M r. Thornton, some- 
times so deadly, bowled a very lucrative over, and obviously 
could not find" firm ground for his feet. Mr. Evans was bowliug 
very fast and straight, and his balls rose dangerously. About 
sixty-five runs were on for one wicket, when the sky became 
ominously light, the rain from tho south fell heavier than ever, 
and play was stopped. This was Oxford’s chief piece of luck. 
The natters were interrupted just when well set. The rain 
lasted for more than a hour, and the populace kept howling 
“play.” As usually happens nowadays, popular agitation pre- 
vailed, and the men went out twenty minutes post six 
in a funereal light. Mr. M ( Lachlan bowled from the Nursery end, 
with tho utmost accuracy. Uis object was to keep down tho 
tuns, and maiden over after maiden over was applauded. Now, 
too, it became manifest that tho “ day ” of Mr. Evans had dawned. 
He bowled Mr. Bligh for an excellent 37. He hit Mr. 
0 . T. Studd on the arm, and struck the top of his middle stump 
with the next ball. He gentiy removed Mr. Stool’s leg-bail. 
Time was now up, and four good wickets down for 81 runs. 
Tuesday brought excellent light and a sound wicket, but Mr. , 


Evans was not to be denied. He caoght Mr* J. & K. Studd* 
And bowled Mr. Wilson. Mr. Ford, at always played 4 found 
innings, and, aided bv Mr. Whitfeld, took the eeore above that of 
Oxford. But Mr. Evans scattered his bails, and howled Mr. 
Whitfeld. Mr. Howe, a left-handed bat, gave souse trouble* 
and Mr. Spencer was just beginning to hit, ana to d< 


when Mr. Robinson Jump 


up, and caught in his left hand a 1 
that, next moment, would have reached the ropes. This was the 
catch of the match. * Mr. Harrison’s patient merit was rewarded 
by a shooter that beat Mr. Howe, and the Cambridge inningaended 
with 48 runs to the good. 

The performances of Mr. Trevor and Mr. Patterson, in the 
second innings, seemed a repetition of the ' events of Monday. 
But this time they passed the fatal 58, and it was not tilt 
after luncheon that a fine ball of Mr. C. T. Studd’s bowled 
Mr. Tiro vor for unother beautifully hit 40. He thus secured 
the second best, aud certainly the prettiest, score of the match. 
Mr. Leslie aguin seemed a little unhappy at first. He played 
a ball Kick to Mr. Ford, when ho h&a made 9, and left his 
wicket. To ourselves there seemed no doubt at all that the 
hall touched 1 ho ground after leaving his bat. This was a 
common opinion, ami cries of “ask it, came from the Pavilion. 
Mr, Patterson “ asked if,” and Mr. Leslie stood forlorn, like 
Eurydico when Orpheus looked back at her, on tho debatable 
land between the pavilion and the wicket. After ft pause he 
returned, tho decision bciug in his favour, and he began to 
score in earnest. Every possible change of bowling was tried, 
except that the Cambridge captain did not bowl slow underhand, 
which all captains of all ages have done in straits like these. 
Mr. Pattersons finger was split open by a hall from Mr. Wilson, 
and he retired to have it sewn up. This accident did not abate 
his success. Mr. Whitfield was tried, and Mr. Steel and Mr. 
Studd kept changing ends. At last, when Mr. J. E. K. Studd 
was put on (the score bciug about 180 for one wicket), Mr. Leslie 
failed to get hold of a leg ball, skied it, and was caught by Mr. 
Rowe. He had made 70 in his usual stylo of defence, so sure 
that it seems almost contemptuous, and of determined hitting. A 
lino drive lor 5 to the most open part of the ground was his largest 
hit. Now camo Mr. 0 . T. Htudd’s opportunity. Bowling os well 
oh ever, ho proved fatal to Mr. Thornton, Mr. Evans, Mr. Kemp, 
and Mr. M‘L.u*hlan. These two “ glittering Diosxouroi 9 of the 
first, innings failed to score. Air. Peuko, however, amassed 24, and 
there were some line hits in Mr. Whiting’s 22. Meanwhile Mr. 
Paitcrson’R steady attention to business was rewarded by 100 runs, 
and when the Oxford change bowlers had fallen at seven o’clock, 
he carried out his kit (having gone in first) for a faultless 107. 

XciU<t bat .% <»r uniter to our mind. 

May drive or cut, more sure wj shall not find. 


to parody Mr. Swinburne. Through the whole long innings of 
307 the Cambridge fielding had never slackened, save when Mr. 
Leslie might have been run out, nor had the bowling become 
loose. 

Wednesday seemed a perfect day for run-getting, and wo 
scarcely think it was 6 to 4 against Cambridge, who had to acquire 
259 runs. The Oxford bowling, except that of Mr. Evans, was 
not absolutely first-rate. But the captain was intent on victory. 
Air. Bligh was caught oil him (a most difficult catch, run for by 
Air. Trevor), and Air. G. B. Studd was well taken at wicket by Mr. 
Kemp off Mr. Harrison for 11. Alr.O. T. Studd anil Mr. Steel now 
got together, and l'or a while looked like repeating the performance 
of Air. Leslie and Air. Patterson. Air. Steel had been driving 
with wonderful vigour when Air. Evans caught him at slip. Mr. 
Studd was immediately caught in a very unlucky way; Mr. 
Whitfeld only got a single ; and, if Mr. Ford and Air. J. E. K. 
Studd (both of whom have this your got a hundred in an innings} 
failed, it wus all over with Cambridge. One of Mr. Peake’s last 
balls (ho was now bowling very well) beat Mr. Studd; and, after 
luncheon, a rout followed. Air. Evans secured the lost two- 
wickets in two consocutivn balls (it was good judgment to send 
a sure catch, Mr. lleale, fielding for Air. Patterson, to the limit 
of the grotiud lo^lie in wait for the hard-hitting Mr. Spencer), 
and tho innings ended f'or 123. Out of twenty wickets, Mr. 
Evans bowlod, or caught, or had caught off him, sixteen, a feat 
that rivals tho groat exploit of Mr. Butler. . No one ever worked 
harder for success. On the whole, the holding was good through- 
out. Long-leg at the southern end made ono or two slips on both, 
sides, and there was some weakness at mid-off in the second 
innings of Cambridge. Mr. Kemp’s wicket-keeping was often 
brilliant. Could the match bo played again, the chances would fie- 
almost even. 


THE THAMES IN MIDSUMMER. 

T HE English climate leaves much to desire, and it might be on 
advantage if the Alotropolis consumed more of its smoke ’ r 
but Londoners, at all events, are fortunate in their river. If we 
desired to give a foreign friend an idea of the pleas ores and 
humours of English holiday life, we should take hitn a trip up 
the Thames above town in whut ought toJbe-'Otfr finest season. 
Henley week should be as good as any for the purpose, always 
supposing the weather to be favourable. It is towards the end of 
June that the meadows and the wild bits of common, the sloping 
lawns and gardens and the hanging woods, are dressed out in tnexr 
freshest gpeen and wearing their richest foliage. The bottom of 
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Amm ¥allejr in the depth of the winter must he the very 
ahominatio&'Of damp and desolation, and we pity the occupants of 
l0w-lyiatt tenements who are bound to inhabit them all the year 
rcnmaf The turbid stream overflows its banks, turning flower- 
Ijedecked tneads into dismal swamps and breaking back into stretches 
Of stagnant water. Dense fogs envelop the shivering landscape; the 
turf in the gardens becomes sodden hs sponge ; a fine growth of 
mosses and unwholesomo funguses is fostered on the slates and 
the roofB of the verandahs ; and windows must be kept hermetically 
sealed' against air that is laden with the pungent rawness of earth- 
odours. We always imagine that prudent residents in those cir- 
cumstances, with the terror of the doctor and undertaker before 
their eyes, must fall into the fashions of amphibious Dutchmen ; 
betake themselves to systematic smoking and spirit-drinking ; lay 
down pipes of sound old port in their hftif-submergod cellars and 
order quinine powders from the chemist by the gross as articles 
of regular family consumption. But with tho glowing lights of a 
beautiful summer, when the Londoner is tempted out for boating 
and water parties, everything is changed, as it wore, by enchant- 
ment* The wet that has been soaking in through tho last hix 
months is vivifying nature under tho power of tho sunshine. Can 
anything, for example, be more delightful than the delicate shades 
of colour in the garden of that singularly picturesque cottagoP 
There is a faint flush of scarlet over the geraniums that huvo 
only lately been bedded out for tho season. The standard 
roses are breaking into crimson bloom, and tho “ Gloires do 
Dijon " on the cottwge-walls arc showing like eo many straw- 
berry-tinged snowballs. Tho rhododendron and azalea blossoms 
have begun to pass away ; but tho clumps arc covered like the 
hedges of laurel with strong young shoots of tho tenderest green, and 
the climbers and creepers that drape tho verandah are already 
interlacing themselves in networks of tendrils. Tho swallows 
that go flashing and dipping over tho stream have been busy 
building everywhere under tho oaves and gables, and the call of 
the cuckoo is still occasionally to be heard ; nor are tho nightin- 
gales and our native songsters us yet silenced in tho shrubberies. 
Wo own to a predilection for nature unadorned, nor do wo greatly 
care for the brilliant formalities of Cockney gardening. Vet we 
must acknowledge that a “ warm man ” might do worse than retreat 
from tho sorrows and excitements of City life to the statelier 
mansion that rises round tho corner. It stands, in tho language 
of fashionable bouse-agouts, “in its own well- limbered grounds, ’htud 
looks down upon tho river ov< r its terraced lawns. When tho sun is 
Waxing warm, andany sort of t hade would bo welcome, there is some- 
thing refreshingly luxurious in tho Might of those variegated sun- 
blinds contrasting with the gleam of the stuccoed balustrades ; while 
the rippling sounds of music and laughter stealing snitly down to us 
through the open windows lire pleasantly suggestive of merry 
luncheons, with siestas, flirtations, or lawn tennis to follow, 
according to tho ages and tastes of Ibo gucbt-i. With the striped 
pavilion pitched upon tho lawn or. one side, tho roomy boat- 
house in tho crock under cover of tho willow?, it seems the very 
place where people “in society ’* might give garden parlies, 
and be sure that their friends from tho Bark uud Piccadilly will bo 
only too glad to put in an appearance. 

But ninety-nine Englishmen in a huudred naturally detest tho 
notion of irockcoata in association with tho Thames uml most of 
the younger and inoro active generation prefer the IoomuI of 
flannols to any other wear. There is nothing pleasanter than a 
voyage in a steady pair-oar, with stowage for a small bag or two 
under the scats, when tho party can consult their own sweet will 
and plensuro as to whoro they may halt and when they should 
go on. The waterway is always lively enough, not only with 
what you see on either shore, but with tho merry parties that 
meet you 111 all munnor of craft. Puddling quietly up a gentle 
reach, you Lear the measured plash of oars in quick time, 
and a four-oar outrigger comes swinging round the corner. 
Or it is the peal of musical laughter that tails yet more agree- 
ably on tho ear, and you meet it cushioned and commodious 
“ tub,” yawing to tho irregular strokes of a crow in light summer 
dresses mid sun-hats, and scattering the stately swans that sail 
contemptuously clear of it. At each turn tho changing land- 
scape breaks upon you in a variety of fresh beauties. Jt is 
not only the “ crack ” scenery you admire — under tho hanging 
woods from Ilodsor to Tnplow, or in tho amphitheatre of 
beech-covered hills that backs up tho Abbey of Bis ham. It is 
rather tho combined clients of light and air, sunshine, shadow, 
prater, and heat-haze, that make up nn iuiiniio succession of pic- 
tures, whose charm is in their graceful composition rather than 
in the actual details. There is nothing specially quaint about that 
flat-roofed lockman's cottage, nor in the group of pollard willows 
at the side, nor in tho black gates of tho lock, nor in the weed- 
grown embankments of the weir. But lake ( hem in their cM'inhle 
in the flood of sunshine, with tho fleecy clouds reflected from tlm 
water and tho shadows of the dancing leaves flickering upon the 
.grass beneath, with the chirp of the birds and the hum of tho bees 
adft the flutter of butterflies and dragon 11 ion among tho 
meadow wild flowers, and what can ho more picturesque or 
more inspiring to the genuine vlist ? For oncu you foul a certain 
sympathy with the patient angler on the bank, who poses liko 
patience on a monument behind tho drooping rod, which ho cer- 
tainly cannot bo said to ply, ns he stands watching his float in 
.solemn expectation— a touching embodiment of hope deferred. 
Were you less agreeably employed yourself, you might almost 
envy the well-conditioned old gentlemun, hung up in his punt 
between a couple of “ rypecs/’ with his luncheon basket, his beer- 


jar, and bis cans of bait. But, by way of change from those placid 
studies of still^ife, here we aro arrived at the river-side u public,” 
where theft is sure to bo noise and bustle enough: # It has long 
been a notorious hou?e of call for boating men, flshieg men, and. 
cricketers; and the ale and the good old English commissariat 
arrangements have always been renowned far and near, ’Loflgw 
shore loungers in blue jersoys and looso trousers are ready on 
tlf little lau ding-a logo to lay hold of tho bow of tho boat, and 
obsequiously offer you their shoulders for disembarkation, fin 
the gravel sweep above, between the open door and the pble • 
with tho swiugiug "sign, aro lively groups in flannel of fan* 
tn.stic cut and colour. Tho doorway is veiled in a light grey 
haze of smoko from men who aro standing before the bar in 
tho passage within, chatting aud hnlt-uohbing over foaming 
pint-pots, and pulling at everything, from cigarctUa to “ church- 
wardens.” Should you bo somewhat sharp-set after tho pull, a 
glance at the larder cupboard, with tho display behind the glass 
doors, is singularly appetizing. Thorn you see arranged, shelf 
over shelf, tho quarters of lamb and tho salads and tho cold sirloins 
and salmon, wiih a luxury of fruit laris according to tho season. 
Chops and steaks are of course specialties of tho establishment, 
though you may iind the weather somewhat warm for such serious 
eating. Notwithstanding tho turmoil of vociferous customers, tho 
ruddy-faced landlord, stripped to his shirt-sleeves, presses forward 
to do tho honours to the last arrivals, amt iu all probability he is 
nil old acquaintance of yours. And the barmaid is bustling about 
in smiles and blue ribbons, with the pretty daughters of the host, 
who nro by no means above their business. Those bright, neat- 
handed Phyllises may be loss ingenuous than they afloat to be, 
but there can bo no question that their ntt'iiduuco is infinitely 
move agreeable than that of the uovm.il wain r in rusty I duck, who 
appears to hold in abhorrence the water by which ho lives. And 
then if you have tho luck to iind a l able in the open bow-window, 
you draw in your (.hair towards the lamb and the gigantic cheese, 
the crisp lettuce, and the golden butter. And, as you sit look- 
ing out on the road and the hut over the blooming geranium 
4 beds, you fortify yourself against the comiiur toils of tbo after- 
noon, giving yourself over either to chat or pl/.md contemplation. 

Some people limy think that Hampton Court uu a .Monday is 
objectionable; when the tilted vans aro drawn up on tho green, 
like so many South African waggons in itmjtr; whim iuuIh of 
excursionists, cvf (jargon, in loving couples, ami by families have 
taken the gardens and the long g.illcrie 1 h\ storm ; when the pairs 
of turtle-doves in the most gorgemm of raiment nro hilling and 
cooing everywhere in the chequered shade; when everybody wears 
uu ui-pect of flushed festivity, though tho ;mn and their exertions 
may bn chiefly answerable for that; and when tho merry games of 
kita-iii-thc-ring are going forward outside 1 . 1 m Palace grounds to 
the general chorus of jokes and laughter. And we have no doubt 
that the popularity of the place with ( h>rkiiey eveurrionists may 
bring down the value of house properly iu the neighbourhood. 
Yet, as a philanthropical onlooker h ut on pleasure for the 
day, wo confess to finding pleasure iu the pleasures of 
other people. At nil events, the sight is eminently clinrnclorislic, 
and nllliuugh there is sure to be a good deal of hmveplay going on, 
and though the joviality may be somewhat lacking in refinement, 
still wo liave never remarked that tho holiday-makers are given to 
breaking bounds. The presence of their “young women” and 
“good ladies ’’ scorns to exercise a softening influence on the 
rougher rex; and though certain of t lie unties may have dipped 
somewhat deeply in the pewter, tea appears to be almost ns 
popular ns beer. Tliubu worthy folks having started on their 
return betimes nro already far advanced on tlieir dusty journey 
homewards when, as the shades of evening begin to soitlu down, 
you a^e thinking of dropping down the river y on reel f; and when, 
congralwlatiug yourself on having passed a <■ all daetory day, you 
reLohc to renew its enjoyment on an early opportunity* 


* 

HOWS AND AAl:o\YS. 

O F that archery which for centuries made Ihiglish bowmen po 
formidable in battle, little remains now but. its reputation ; 
and though modern archery stands Ji-rrh its 1 expectable ollspring, 
the features are very diilercnt. YvJien the long bow was the 
principal weapon of our infantry, and when llm enemy used to 
advance so as to present an inviting target lo tlieir assailants, tho 
latter shot into tho mass, not at individuals ; and, therefore, pre- 
cision Was of less importance than «. strong pull and a quick loose. 
Now everything depends on precision. If 11 man shoots ail arrow 
into tlm wrong target, I10 is ii.ibHfc to a line, and is not allowed to 
scorn tho bit, even if it happens to be in tho centre ot the gold. 
When tbo object was to disable ns many of the foe nsporsiblo, 
rapidity of shooting became a liccoviry element of success; but 
now there is no need to hurry ; and tho target, being no longer o! 
human material, continues f-tutionary, and noiy arrow should be 
discharged with cure and deliberation. Jli.iLorv amply tcr.Lilics to 
tho tdlloieucy of English archers in actual warfare; but, fivm its 
comparative silence as to their doings iu time of peica, it ca 1 only 
bo surmised whether they ever voluntarily practised at mu: > or 
kept their hands iu by shooting hares and rabbits. It is prou.iblo 
that they did neither, since legislation was constantly jvqu.ivd to 
encourage or enforce tho use of tho longbow, one stulufn decreeing 
that every father should provide a bow iuid two arrows lor bis son 
when he reached the ago ol seven, and another obliging everyone ex- 
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eept the deny and the judges to shoot at butte. Those inpowap were 
well aware oT the importance of familiarising the population with the 
handling of a bow; and knowing that, when once proptiffp trained, 
there were no troops in Europe who could stand against our yeomen 
archers, they not only compelled them to practise archery during 
their spare hours, but, when war was threatening, ordered the 
eheriff of each county to furnish suitable hows. In these degene- 
rate days the liberty of the subject could not be interfered wkh 
in such an arbitrary manner, and consequently the want of practice 
• is as much the failing of modern archery as of its prototype. It 
is this inertness, or rat her the disappointment of failure caused by 
need of training, that renders lawn-tennis so dangerous a rival to 
archery just now. That entails neither solitary toiling, nor a 
“succession of blank targets as the possible result of a morning's 
work ; in fact^it is an admirable game, full of healthful exercise 
and social intercourse, and will not die out, as some imagine, like 
croquet and skating-rinks ; hut, in spite of its descent from ie jeu 
de oaume, it can hardly claim historical equality with archery. 

It is curious to lind how ignorant people in general are of what 
they call u playing at hows and arrows.” They know literally 
nothing about it, its antecedents, or its present achievements, And 
they learn with surprise that it is firmly established all over the 
kingdom, and has its headquarters in the Regent's Park. They 
regard the oxploitfi of their ancestors at Agincourt or Tuwton, 
And the ideal performances of Robin Hood and his morrv band, 
with a similar complacency, and are more ready to believe that the 
hero of Sherwood Forest could split a willow wand at 100 yards 
than that a lady of our day could shoot three arrows in succession 
into the bull’s oye at 60 yards. The fact that the Times only 
briefly refers to archery once a year may be regarded as an 
unfortunate proof of the little interest it excites beyond its own 
circle. There can be no question as to its growth during the lust 
five-and-twenty years, not merely in the springing up of new 
societies, but in a knowledge of the real principles of shooting ; 
and though it may not show any strong signs of development at the 
presen ^moment* who knows but wliat it may some day become 
fashionable P The tastes of our forefathers are in vogue, and if < 
old houses, old furniture, and old china are found to harmonize 
with modern enlightenment, archery may tako its turn among the 
revivals. It may lack the bustle and excitement that attend 
other amusements, but sooner or later people may realize the 
hollowness of much that they now worship ; and when the London 
season shall have boon curtailed, and the freer country life made 
more of, they may be glad of the quiet exercise aud healthy rivalry 
to be found in the u witchery ” of archery. 

As a recreation it dates from the close of the last century, when 
the Royal Toxophilite Society came into existence, and during the 
interval between that period and its discontinuance in battle, 
archery all but expired. A century ago it showed signs of life, 
and after its long sleep awolte in a new Bphere, t>. it had risen 
from the ranks, and has since remained in the particular set 
that inaugurated its second career. Literary and scientific men 
find in it a soothing antidote to the troubles of the brain, and 
also that thorough, but. at tlio same timo unfatiguing, exercise 
of which their bodies stand in need. All sedentary workers who 
care for any exercise at all value it as a midway restorative be- 
tween labours done and labours to come, those living in London 
being additionally grateful for the glimpse of country it affords. 
None but archers can understand the real pleasure and enjoyment 
to begot out of the mere sight of green lawns and tempting targets, 
or out of the music of tho twanging bow. They may be physically 
unfit for more violent exertion, and therefore gladly welcomo a 
friendly bout in which all the attractions of amusements beyond 
their powers are combined with less effort ; but it is not all plain 
sailing, though the “ labour they delight in physics pain.” A York 
Round will occupy two or three hours, according to temperament 
and temperature, and the archer knows he has his work cut out for 
him and must do it all himself. A companion is no doubt an 
acquisition, but he is not (i partner who can, as At lawn-tennis, 
help wfeaise the score ; nor, on the contrary, can that companion 
divide the honour and glory of the score. The archer soon warms 
to his task, his powers are called forth for sustained^ ffort, and no 
arrow is let go until its order of release has been thoroughly con- 
sidered. If in the result he beats his best previous performance, 
he is supremely happy ; if otherwise, he has the consolation of 
feeling or hoping that on the very next occasion he will at least 
outdo that day's work. Unfortunately, many find this a drudgery, 
and only undergo it as the necessary preludo to or preparation for 
the pleasanter ordeal of a prize meeting. 

Ninety years ago a great public archery gathering had a more 
national* significance than now. It was more numerously at- 
tended, and every competitor frit a proper pride, as well as a 
personal pleasure, in wlmt was as much a tribute to the past 

f lories of. English archery as a contribution to its present progress. 

[e might not hit the* target all the afternoon, many did not *, hut 
he was helping by his presence to perpetuate a pastime associated 
with the proudest memories of his country. The scene, too, was 
more glittering and picturesque. Tents were plentiful, and were 
brightened up with banners of the different societies ; there was a 
greater variety in, and more attention paid to, the uniforms of the 
shooters ; and generally more pomp and ceremony were observed. 
Tempom mutantur. Now tne occasion wears a more serious 
and businesslike aspect. Men study comfort rather than appear- 
ance in their shooting garb, and dispense with all unnecessary 
trappings. They mean to make big scores, and, with “ centrum 
pete” never ont A their thoughts, there is no room or inclination- 


for any reflections but these of present mmmS Shootiimha* 
improved to such an extent that, with half the number of com- 
petitors, the gold is struck aa often as the target wis before, end 
an officer's time la wholly oc otgued in the distance of 

such hits from a pin-hole centre. Otmatiy svenevy clubs vary 
considerably in their constitution. , Some june limned to a 4m 
members who own country seats, end who take It in turn to be 
hosts, and organise the meetings, and them, it is to be feared, 
regard archery as merely an adjunct to the social snoeeee of * 
garden party. Other cIum have their regular grounds, where prac- 
tice meetings are held once a week, and prise meetings once a 
month, during the archery season. One large and flourishing club 
near London is managed almost entirely by a committee of ladies, 
and the members— male and female — are classed together, accord- 
ing to their capabilities. By this means, and by a system of per- 
centage deductions, regulated by previous scoring, the ehenoee of 
success are equalized. 

With individual shooting, tbe best style does not alwaye 
appear to meet with the best result, and it is unsatisfactory to see 
how successful a tricky style may be fore time. An experienced 
archer may suddenly lind himself at faqlt, when his form and loose 
are apparently perfect, and when, after several weeks' successful 
practice, his precision seemed a matter of absolute certainty. Hia 
precision vanishes unaccountably, and the score hardly moves. It 
is then that his superior knowledge comes to. tbe rescue, and hia 
advantage over the superficial archer becomes evident. The data 
upon which, one by one, he has built up his archery lore stand him 
in good stead, and he 1 b able to teBt each in turn. The intricacies 
of aiming, alteration of position, judgment in loosing, allowance for 
wind, command of temper, may all have a share in helping him. 
to discover how his baud has lost its cunning. The bowstring 
striking the left arm and drawing it out of the true line with tho 
bow, his getting hia head unconsciously too fAr forward or back, 
not pulling up each arrow uniformly, or some other trifling irregu- * 
lority of that sort, may have caused the mischief. But if the 
tricky archer fails in any of these respects, and gets baffled, he has- 
no resources to fall back upon, and his previous disregard of tho 
rudiments of aiming, drawing, and loosing will probably cause him 
to aggravate his fault. Some people shoot with very light tackle, 
and can do nothing in a high wind; whilst others shpot with bo wo 
beyond their strength, and the end of the round finds them fagged, 
and unsteady. Standing just behind each shooter in turn, an out- 
sider would certainly marvel that arrows, all of which are intended 
for tho bull's-eye, should havo such different manipulation and so* 
many starting-points. lie might notice, too, that some people 
never look at tho target they mean to hit ; that some have no* 
aiming-point at all ; that some shut one eye, and so weaken tho 
general vision ; that some koep both eyes open, and see two targets, 
instead of one ; and he might, but we trust would not, come across 
u specimen of that archer of whom it is recorded that when his 
arrows flew towards Islington his eyes went clean towards 
Pimlico. 

At all public archery meetings ladies shoot at separate targets, 
but alongside those for the men. There is, however, no rule to 
koep tho sexos apart, and consequently between the ends the men 
frequently stray into the neighbouring camp. A husband goes to 
see that his wife is shooting up to her usual form; a father, 
to ascertain the Btate of his daughter's score; a young man in 
attendance on some fair beginner to tighten up her bow, splice 
the bowstring, or buckle her arm-guard; while others ore on 
tho prowl for a little prattle, or to render some such service as 
searching for a lost arrow, pinning up a refractory sleeve, or in- 
forming a near-sighted damsel whether her arrows fly over or 
under the targot. Those who watch an archery meeting for thee " 
first time cannot be otherwise than gratified at the novelty of the 
scene, nnd the eccentric positions of the various shooters will 
perhaps add a relish to their gratification. Bat in archcry, as 
in many things, the delight of the spectator is nothing to that of 
the performer ; and tho only way in which he can retain and 
heighten the interest aroused by his first impressions of what 
archers may do is to toko up his bow and arrows and no and do 
likewise. They may not yield the exhilarating thrill of those 
pleasures which are wooed only when life is at its strongest Mid 
the pulse fullest ; but, when joints stiffen and muscles relinquish 
their first youth, archery will sot litil to supply all that is desirable 
in the way of health and enjoyment. 

= * 

THE CHEAPNESS OF MONET. 

OINOE the end of April the Bank of England rate of discount ban 
O been 2 J per cent. ; but, low os is that rate, the Bank has been 
doing no discount business proper. When the fortnightly Stock 
Exchange Settlements come round, those who have good credit and 
who wish to use it for the purpose of lending money on the Stock 
Exchange, discount bills at the Bank of England, and .then M- 
vance the proceeds at a much higher rate to speculators on the 
Stock Exchange. But of real commercial bills there are none 
worth speaking of discounted at the Bank. The rad iate in the 
open market for bank bills is only 1 J per oentyfind even for really 
good commercial paper the rate is barely 2 per cent. Even on the 
Stock Exchange itself, much as we hear of tbe magnitude of the 
Bpeonlation which is carried on there, the banks have lent at the 
Settlement this week at an average rate of about 3k per cent ; 
and it is tfe be remembered that this week -being the Iasi of the 
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half-year, pone? has been exceptionally scarce. In Paris, again, 
in spue of the oontinaed drain or gold for so many years past, and 
of the wild speculative mania there prevailing, the Bonk of 
Fiance rate is only 3) per cent^and the outside rate is lower 
still. So, furthermore, in Nqw York the rate for prime com- 
mercial paper varies from about 3} to 4 per cent. ; yet the United 
States are enjoying a prosperity which, perhaps, has never been 
exceeded in any age or country. How is this extreme cheapness 
of money to be explained, while trade is so prosperous in the 
United States, and has decidedly improved here in Europe, and 
while speculation is rampant all over the world ? 

The first and most general cause is the change that has taken 
place .in the conduct of business, owing to the extension of tele- 
graphic communication all aver the world. Formerly when a 
poison wished to remit money — say, from Calcutta to London— he 
went to one of the Indian banks, and obtained there a draft upon 
the head office in London, or on some other London institution, on 
which the Indian bank was authorized to draw. He then Bent 
this draft, usually running for four or six mouths, to the person 
who was to be paid in London, and by the receiver the draft was 
discounted at bis own bank. That is to say, the person receiving 
the draft, which was not payable for several months afterwards, 
wishing to obtain the money at once, went to bis banker, or to a 
discount house, and sold the draft for a price somowhat less than 
its nominal value. What was done in this ideal case by the per- 
son in Calcutta was also done by people all over the world 
who wished to remit money to England and by people in England 
who wished to remit abroad. In this way thero wab constantly 
afloat an enormous volume of bills, all of which had to be dis- 
counted by those who desired to obtain the value represented by 
them sooner than the bills themselves fell due. And, conse- 
quently, there was a steady and a very large demand at all times 
for discount — that is to say, for the advance of money by banks on 
the security of these bills. Now, however, that every important 
town in the world is connected with every other by means of the 
telegraph, this manufacture of bills has lieon immensely reduced. 
A person in Calcutta who to-day wishes to remit to London 
usually goes to his banker there, and, instead of obtaining a 
draft as formerly, he payB the money into his hanker which he 
wishes to have remitted to London, and instructs the banker 
to order it by telegraph to be paid by his correspondent in 
London to the person entitled to it. The whole proceeding is 
now completed, so far as the sender and the receiver of tho 
money are concerned, in the course of a day or two at the 
outside. No hill need he manufactured at all, and very often 
no bill is manufactured; and there is, consequently, no dis- 
counting. In this way alone there is an enormous reduction in 
banking business. The banker now, in fact, gets only a commis- 
sion for the service he performs in receiving the money abroad and 
paying it at home, or vice vend, instead of, ns formerly, receiving 
the money and having the use of it lor several months to run, 
while there is no need for accommodation from the second banker, 
who formerly discounted on its arrival the bill which was not pay- 
able till these months had olapsed. 

This extension of tho telegraph has had a great influence in an- 
other way, in dispensing with the services of the middleman and 
economizing money. Formerly, when a voyage from the East 
occupied several months, it was necessary to keep on hand a large 
stock of all kinds of commodities. The business of importing nnd 
exporting consequently was monopolized by merchants with large 
capitals or great credit, and these merchants had to maintain im- 
mense warehouses, and to koep ready for their customers vast 
stocks of goods. But now a message may be Bent from London to 
Calcutta, Shanghai, or Melbourne in the course of a few hours, and 
goods may bo ordered from any of these places. By means of steam- 
ships, and by tho opening of the Suez Canal, the voyage home is 
greatly reduced ; and, consequently, instead of taking several months 
or perhaps more than a year to order and get home goods, it now 
takes only a lew weeks, or at tho outside a couple of months. In 
this way the stocks of goods required to be kept on hand are 
much less than they used to be, and consequently a merchant 
inquires a very much smaller capital invested in liis business. A 
capital, let us say, of 100,000 L is turned over aguin and again 
several times in the course of a year now, whereas formerly it was 
not turned over more than twice, or perhaps even not more than 
dbce. To do the same amount of business, therefore, two, three, or 
it might be four, times the capital now necessary was formerly 
required. Moreover, there were required much larger ware- 
houses and a much larger stall 1 of employee of all classes. This 
economizing of capital enablos the merchant to dispenso with tho 
aid of the banker much more than formerly. It is clearly a dis- 
placement of the middleman, and it works to the advantago of tho 
small trader and to the disadvantage of the great capitalist. It j 
will* be seen immediately how it helps the other causes we have 
already mentioned in cheapening money, in so far as it dispenses 
with the locking up of capital. The extension of the telegraph and 
the improvement of locomotion, in fact, have tended to mobilise 
capital, and therefore to dispense to a very large extent with the 
banker and tho discount house. 

In still another way it has done this, for it has cheapened in an 
extraordinary degree the prices of commodities. The prices of 
commodities now are not higher than they were before the 
great gold discoveries in California and Australia. U 5 some ex- 
tent, no doubt { the fall in prices during the last seven years is due to 
a diminution in consumption. And to Borne extent also, perhaps, 
it ia due to the growing scarcity of gold. But, above all, and 


mainly, it is due to the lessened cost of production. As we have 
just been saying, a very much smaller capital is now required to 
conduct business than formerly was, and consequently smaller 
profits are required. The smaller the capital the smaller the 
return necessary to give a fixed rate of interest. Aguin, by this 
lessening of the amount of capital required to cany on business, 
merchants are able to dispense with the aid of the banker, and 
consequently have not to pay as much interest &u formerly upon 
the money they have invested in their business. Furthermore, 
not being obliged to keep the immense stocks which they formerly 
had to keep on hand, they have not to charge interest lor all the 
time their money is lying idle, locked up in the goods in their 
warehouses. The merchaut who had to convey goods from the 
East, and to keen them in his warehouse for months, hod neces- 
sarily to charge higher prices than the man who now is able to 
dispose of them in half, or perhaps a quarter, of the time. More- 
over, tho di (fusion of capital all over tho world has reduced the 
rates of interest. The constant investment of English capital iu 
India, China, Australia, and America lias brought down the rates 
of interest in these countries, and consequently the farmer who 
grows grain, or cotton, or nilk, or tea has not to pay the enormous 
sums which he formerly did, and therefore is able to sell for a 
lower price. In all these various ways, and in others which it is 
not necessary to trace in detail, tho cost of producing commodities 
has been immensely reduced, and, as a consequence, the prices of 
these commodities have likewise been reduced. But the lowering 
of prices still further lessens the amount of capital needed by 
the merchaut to carry on his business, and therefore dispenses to an 
additional degree with the aid of the banker. 

These causes are general and permanent in their action, and we 
might add to them the growing scarcity of sound investments; but 
there are other causes, local and temporary, which aid in cheapening 
money. One of these is the disappearance of the houses which 
formerly lived upon the credit to which they were not entitled, 
and carried on an immense business by meanB of accommodation 
bills. To take tho most notorious case, that of the Oity of 
Glasgow Bank. It will be recollected that for years that institu- 
tion lived by the \ manufacture of bills. It gave credits to its 
customers all over the world, and kept them going by means of 
bills drawn upon itself. These bills circulated all over the EaBt, 
in India, Ohiua, and Australia. They were eagerly competed for 
by the Eastern banks, and they were discounted to enormous 
uuiounts in the London market. The failure of the Oity of 
Glasgow Bank alone removed from the market bills to the amount 
of about 3i millions a year, and the various houses which come 
down with tlrnt bank removed also another large volume of paper. 
So in tho same way the Collies, who failed two or three years pre- 
viously, had carried on a large business in the same way, and tueir 
bankruptcy removed from the market another vast amount of bills. 
Altogether, perhaps, it is within tho mark to Ray that five or six 
years ago there were in circulation 10 or 12 millions of bills which 
have now ceased to exist, and of which there are no counterparts. 
It may be said that theso bills represented nothing, and to a large 
extent, no doubt, it is true they did not; but they were at the time 
supposed to be valuable, And they were eagerly competed for. 
They therefore gave employment to large sums of money, and 
helped to keep up the value of money in the discount market. 

There is one other cause of great potency which is influencing 
tho money markets of Europe; that is, the agricultural distress. 
In tho United States, as we have ulreudy said, there is nnd has 
been lor the last two or three years extraordinary prosperity, and 
that prosperity has given a stimulus to trade in Europe ; but the 
long succession of had harvests and tho extreme distress which 
has thus been brought upon tho agricultural classes here have 
prevented that improvement from increasing as had been ex- 
pected, and have kept the whole community poor. Eyen now 
agriculture is the greatest iudustry in the United Kingdom, and 
upon tho Continont it is not only the greatest single industry, but it 
is greater than all the other industries put together. Distress, there- 
fore, among agriculturists weighs upon tho prosperity of all other 
classes. It has prevented the stimulus to trado which was im- 
parted by the prosperity in the United States from developing and 
increasing even iu England, and until it comes to ati end we 
cannot expect to see real wellbeing. Trade undoubtedly is im- 
proving, but the improvement is still in an iucipient state, and 
will not become marked and general until we have had at least 
one really good harvest. But this comparative dulness of trade 
keeps down the deiuuud for mnnqy, and consequently prevents its 
value from rising. 


TIIE THEATRES. 

A LTHOUGH their courage did not suffice to give more than 
one performance, it is creditable to the Saxe-Meiniugen com- 
pany that they should have given Goethoe Jphiyenie auf Taunt 
on Saturday, the 18th, at all. As their strength is supposed to lie 
in the presentation of crowded scenes, and the uniform good drill- 
ing of a large company, it was courageous in them to play a piece 
in which only live actors are required, but in which all those 
actors must be good, and that in the most delicate branches of 
their art. The poet's intention was to write a classical play, ana 
that was supposed to require, according to the critical canons of 
his time, a rureful suppression of emotion and an avoidance of 
stage dnects, carried to the length of almost making the play 
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him thought, du’ 


nwith- 



outfit for the stage, 
all the critics c 
• 'call the i 

stilts and shouted through ‘Speaking trumpets fixeiltiv as mask! 4 howewr, -tadturtfie preiei of 'having given* tire MghtestanduBOsc 
r Influenced by this theory, he sacrificed the propriety vrf dimuatifo I original {impersonation seen hr the evening in the .port oftirein- 

- t A A 3 ^ * * -• 1 eoieBfr’and luxurious Julia Imperieli. It isperhape on^oiount 

of the - antMtKP system of the Siace^Meini&gen company that we 
have seen so little of this excellent actress. 


action throughout to the Terse, and was guilty - of such clumsy pas- 
sages— if that word may he allowed of the work of so groat a mafi- 
as the one in which Iphigenie discovers that the captive whom she ie 

* about to sacrifice to Diana— a modern poet would -say Artemis — 

' is her brother Orestes. Ills contrary to nature and to theperspeo- 
* ' tite of the theatre to allow Iphigenie to stand silent through along 

> speech, and then deliver an address to the gods herself- before she 
tells Orestes who she is. It is really equally contrary to the exb 

* ample of the Greeks. But, however little the long speeches of 
Goethe's play may be in place, they are all beautiful in themselves, 

- and, with fine elocution and delicate rendering of character, can be 
listened to with pleasure throughout. Unfortunately the Saxe- 

9 Meiningen company, as a . whole, appeared to less advantage « in 
this than in any of the plays they have as yet given. The im- 
pression produced should have been artistically complete, but, in 
truth, everything depended on Herr Barney as Orestes. What he 
did was excellently done; the other parts were not done at all. 

- ITcrr Nespar’s Titoas, Herr Arndt's Pylndes, Herr Richard’s Aftkafe 
wemmarkedhy all those faults of unmeaning gesture and monotonous - 
diction which we have already noted in these actors. Frh Haveri* 
land, in Iphigenie, justified the opinion we have always expressed 

> about her. In certain foraw of the- domestic drama she would, wt 
have no doubt, be a good aotreas, but she wants 'tiro poetic 

* faculty to ploy such parts as this or as Hermfone. In her move*- 
ments-ahe “rings the changes 11 on certain' stock gestures, and 

•» her elocution, though clear, iB unintelligent in the placing of 
--the accent®, --/She increases and diminishes the stress of her voice 
with very little regard fur the meaning of the words— a fault 

- which entirely spoiled her declamation of >the beautiful lines 
' which dose the firot act 

We have expressed our opinion of the worth of Herr Bar nay’S 
performance of Orestes ; to describe it ie less 'easy;' It is 
indeed an artistic ? interpretation of the highest? order, finished 
ill detail, but with the details kept in proper subordination, 
and not allowed to fritter the work away. As his fUlow- 
actora seam all to have been formed by one master, we can only 
regret that it cannot have been HerrBarnayi 1 He could not have 
given them his voice, at once so sweet and so powerful ) but ho 
could show them how to use what voice they nave with ‘intelli- 
gence, and bow to nmke their gestures free and graceful. His 

- own movements bad these qualities, controlled by a perfect taste. 
He was sober in his use of gesture, and yet was always acting, even 
in repose. He showed the terror— such terror as even the Furies 
can make an Orestes feel — as much when looking in desponding 
silence out to sea as when he tells Pylades how he hears his 
persecutors howling round the grove of the Tauric temple. 

Die VertchwHrung dee Fieeco zu Genua was better fitted to 
show the qualities of the company. The splendid Italian life of 
*the sixteenth century lends itself admirably to the making of great 
stage pictures, and Schiller’* play requires good melodramatic vigour 
rather than delicacy in the acting. As a whole, the drama isin- 

- coherent, tho scenes follow but do not produce one- another. 
Fiasco is a stage oonspirator, who plotB unnecessarily and for the 
obvious purpose of making a confusion, and, as in William Tell, 
there are different plots which are not properly combined. But the 
scenes in themselves are most effective, and the minute directions 
given by Schiller show how profoundly he felt stage effect. The play 
was put on the boards with the almost dazzling brilliance of scenery 

• and dresses for which it affords such ample opportunity. There is 
not a scene in it which does not pass either in Bomo magnificent in- 
terior or in a romantic streot full of picturesque figures. Even 
if the company were less well drilled than it is, many of the scenes 
would be worth seeing and remembering for the sake of the scene- 
painting. The curtain rises on one of the most beautiful of all, 
the masked,, ball in Fiascos palace, crowded at times with 
magnificently dressed figures, and the play is continued on the 
same key. The effect produced wheu the curtaiu is drawn baok 
from the window of Fiesco’s palace in the third act, and Genoa 
is revealed in the moonlight, and later again in the gradually 
increasiug light of dawn, is overpowering. It certainly over- 
powered Herr Nesper, who played the Count of Lavagna, and 
who shrank into insignificancy amid his gorgeous surroundings. 
The furious passions of tho dramatis persona: are fully worthy of 
their showy trappings. Their love, hate, and ambition are all in 
the superlative degree, and find expression in appropriate language. 
The actors were unhappily not able to resist the temptation thus 
afforded them to be merely loud. With the exceptions we shall 
mention, their “Jealous pangs and desperation, Fury, frantic in- 
dignation, Depth of pains and height of passion/’ were expressed 
in one almost continuous shout. Of the actors, Herr Teller, who 
played the villanous and comic Moor, was, as he always is when 
Herr Baraay is not on the stage, by far the best. His abject appear- 
ance, and tne defiance produced by his very despair when he falls 
into tiro hand of the master he has betrayed, remain on the memory 
tyB one of the few pieces of real acting to be risen in the 
whole performance, Herr Kober was striking, and withal 
firm and self-controlled, in his rendering of the small part of 
Rafael Bacco. She female parts reached a better average. Frl. 
Werner was indeed aome^iat disappointing, owing to the marked 
contrast between her wild gestures, the agonized tone of her voice, 




We do not envy tho man who conld not derive anntixedaotitffiic- 
tion from Heinrich von • Kieist’s “ grosses historisches Ritter- 
sohauepid,” Dm Kdtchm von SeUbronn, as done bythe.fiaxe- 
Meimngen company. Wherever and however it wa»do&*,dt would 
be full’ of the charm which is conferred by tireunexpested and 
the perfectly inexplicable, and' at Drury Done it Is splendid 
into ihe bargain. It begins with the tragic and mysterious 
Vehragericht which all) know, or at least ought to know, well 
from Anne of Geiersteim, and it tails away into a tom > (There is 
a wicked and beautiful Kunigunde von Tumeok, who, apparently 
from what the American language calls “ pure eussedness/? spends 
her leisure in setting all Swabia by the ears, who is owned 
off and rescued) makes plots and unmakes them, and withal 
wears a wig, and poisons- innocent maidens -who have seen 
her • bathing. Then there is the innocent > maiden* who has 
a committed this indiscretion quite 1 involuntarily, and who bwsome 
happy accident darns out not to be poisoned after ill. - This- is 
-Das ‘Katchen, the heroine, a damsel who has been shown- her 
future husband on Nere/Year’s Eve- by an angel, rond who, when 
sh* meets frim, mot only breaks -a great- deal of crockery in her 
emotion, but follows. hvm< about* wie- ein- Huad/lmspiie of-his 
resistance, with * an “ empfindsamkeit ’’—the virtue oss> only ••he 
adequately expressed in German— which 4s- proof -against - not 
only scolding, but even thehorsewhip. < Thta&atehen is. the 
daughter of. one Theobald, an. armourer of Heiibroaa, during 
four nets, but - then is •< shewn to owe her existence to nfr'less 
a person than the Holy Roman Emperor. < The •young' person 
(’ Uct only triumplisf over the tricked Knniguade,.hut proves that 
she, at least, owes . none ot her charms to art by' taking' off 
her stockings ou the * stage. At a critical' moment- of the 

j: drama they are waved in - ecstasy by the faithful squire of -her 
true love, the same who corrected, or threatened to' •correct, her 
-with the whip)' and -is ultimately- rewarded by ■ -marrying' her. 
The angel who visited Katshen on New Year’s Eve does her the 
further service of bringing- her safe out of the ruins of a burning 
bouse) into which the valiant German knights present have 
‘allowed, her to go .to save >* picture. The picture 4s* that of 
Friedrich Graf Witter voin Strahl. This Graf vom -(not von) 
Strahl is the hero shown to Katchen by the angel; Odd 
who devotes all the -time ho can spare from fighting <to 
lamenting his inability to marry Katchen, and making' effective 
love to Kunigunde, till he is disabused by seeing that artful 
woman without her back hair. These three characters are sup- 
ported by a long list of squires, knights, grafs, a bishop, and a 
kaiser. With the help of German the play is delightful ; but to 
enjoy it thoroughly the spectator should have to depend on the 
sketch in English published in the little yellow book of the play 
issued as an *< otfizielle Ausgabe ’’ by the company* Then he will 
enjoy the unexpected and the inconsequent in all their purify. 

The acting of this play strikes us as being perhaps thebost as 
a whole, with a doubtful exception in favour of Twelfth Night, 
which we have jet had from the Saxe-Meiningen company. 
Perhaps this is partly due to the fact that we did not expect 
anything very much like nature, but it is certainly also owing to 
the real merit of ' the performers. Frl. Habelmann made as 
good a Kunigunde as she had a Julia Imperiali. Frl. Schweig- 
hofer was an excellent Katchen. It is a matter of course now 
bordering on the tedious to say that the drilling of the company 
was beyond praise; but thora is one point which we think 
particularly worthy of mention, the admirable way in which 
armour was worn by them all. It must be long since our stage 
could show such a crowd clanging about iu mail os if they had 
worn it from boyhood. Herr NeBpor as Graf vom Strahl, and 
Herr Teller in the insignificant part of the Rhoingraf vom 
Stein, wore heavy suits of plate armour nearly all through 
• the piece, and the latter performed the striking gymnastic 
feat of kicking a vassal, with all this weight on hlfe, 
in an -easy and natural way. For this and other excellenoea 
in the acting of his villanous, though small, part he was de- 
servedly called before the curtain. We feel bound to make 
particular mention of two of the actors in minor parts. Herr 
Arndt, of whose Py lades we were forced to disapprove, delivered 
a long monologue as Kaiser, with intelligent elocution and just 
emphasis. Herr Heine, ns Geoig von Waldstiidten, of course 
armed de pied m cap, gained loud and well-deserved applause ‘by 
rolling about in a buret of hearty and spontaneous laughter^* 
thing too rarely heard on say stage. 

After a revival <of her very successful part of Ninon, Miss 
Wallis has been playing Juliet for a series of nights at the 
Olympic. It is perhaps a consequence of her long performance 
of a melodramatic character that the best passages of her im- 
personation should he the harder and more tragic ones. In the 
lighter parts her comedy is -apt to be trivial; while the passionate 
love* scents ore wanting in delicacy, notably in the most difficult 
of all— that of the “ balcony. Her acting here was destitute 
of tenderness and of the' nigh poetic feeling without 1 Which 
the situation almost becomes absurd and the language; seems 
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. , ^ ltJl ****** •btt^aotittg it too- childish; and, 

ir, ‘their little quareeband; receseiliatioD is dragged out by 
**•* of * itaat foplapj ■ which herders on fame. 

'(<«£*» despairing appeal 4 a 8 riar ; Laurence and the - famous 
**aittoqay were much batten There- mm even considerable 
Hpowar.tti bar representation of Juliet's horror and doubt. It 
. *ttOtild be un r eas on a b le to expect a high- lerel of acting from 
, a M scratch ” company euob as* Miss ■ Wallis has to support 
^Jber,, and we should not have been disappointed if it were 

* wozse tban it is. Mercutio (Mr. E. b\ Kagar) wo do not fool 

* called upon to describe, but the minor parts of Friar Laurence 

* (Mr, Ryder) and of the Nurse (Mrs. It. Power) were well done. 
^ M&+IL B. Man toll's Romeo, without being either original or 
. powerful, shows promise. He was generally graceful aud well* 

bred, acting with good artistic intention, although he is not able 
to imud the temptation to be loud in the passionate passages. 
*We roust p rotost against the stagey and melodminalic nature of 
-Aomeof- the scenic arrangements. It is unnecessary and in very 
bad.4Aite.to show us Romeo and Juliet kneeling at the altar in u 
. flood of rose-coloured light, and there are many other such tricks 
. in .the performance. 

, - The revival of Hamlet at the Lyceum is interesting in several 
.points* . Miss Ellen Terry's Ophelia has, if anything, gained in 
-Dsanty and tenderness ; and Mr. Irving's Hamlet is in some not 
lurimportant points a proof of hie unremitting thought and study. 
.<The,ahamoter seems now informed with a deeper tenderness ; as 
*U instance of which we may refer -to the delivery of the words 
“Am I /not i* the right, old Jephtha?” At the same time 
-the irony appears finer and the passion more concentrated. The 
..ecenes ia which we have least liked Mr. Irving’s impersonation are 
. the ghost scenes ; and here, with the restored speeches to the 
i “old. mole, 7 we find a closer approach than was ..before 
i Attained to the hysterical gaiety which, to our thinking, belongs, to 
» the passage. On the whole, Mr. Irving's Hamlet may be said to 
-haveigainad both in power and in fineness. Mr. Tsrrias’s Laertes 
ia worthy of bis Oassio until the rebellion scene, in which he seems 
, to fall aomewhat short. Mr. Howe's Polonius is the best wo have 
seen. He presents the chamberlain as an old gentleman whose 
fine manner* and knowledge of the world art) consistent with the 

* estimation in which he is held by the King aud Queen, and with 
the .wisdom of his advice to his. son; and he also indicates 
JRolonius's fatuity without a touch of. burlesque or exaggeration. 
This is. especially apparent in his announcement of the players’ 
arrival. Mr. Tyara shows us a far more plausible kiupr than is 
.generally seen. The stage management hoe beon greatly improved 
,*>y a variety of changes, small ia themselves, but important to. the 
. whole effect of the play. 


REVIEWS. 


MS. JEFFERSON DAVIS’S RISE AND FAU. OF THE 
, , CONFEDERATE GOVERNMENT.* 

• "IT® W events, in all probability, occurring in a foreign country 
JD more profoundly stirred, not merely the political, but the 
'personal feelings ot Englishmen, on the one side or the other, 
than the struggle,' now nearly twenty years old, between the 
United and the Confederate States of America. Not only did it 
r cleave English political associations with a clean cub across all its 
strata, but it was the ever-fresh subject of never-ending argu- 
ment over every fireside and in every cofieu-room. Foreigners, 
for the most part, oast in their lot with the North. Those who 
thought themselves Conservatives could not or would not under- 
stand where the basis of sovereignty was found in America. 
To liberals, again, the deplorable inheritance of slavery con- 
cluded the matter; and in their estimation any inhabitant of 
the Old Continent who could venture to drop a word of sym- 
pathy for the struggling South was a rebel against light and a 
conspirator against liberty. The verdict of these friends of man- 
kind was irrefragable, for it was based upon those inalienable rights 
of humanity, which are never so precious, or so clearly blaze out 
tapon the great page of the open world, ob when they happen 
to come handily into the keeping of some terribly earnest majority 
whose interests and whose principles may happen to combine in 
the mandate to irritate, to crush, and to insult an inconvenient 
minority. 

Of course the cause of the Southern States stood condemned, 
prejudged, unheard, and with no hope of appeal, by those men 
who could not conceive that there was any power for good — 
we are too tender to their susceptibilities to say any Providence — 
in the world before the revelation of the immortal principles of 
2789. In this country, however, which knows not 1789, the South 
oould advance a claim which was largely conceded as deserving of 
-candid consideration by constitutional Englishmen who can Ap- 
preciate that liborty is the growth of positive law, of solemn 
compact,* of respect lor property, for tradition, and for reciprocal 
confidence. 

The old familiar designation u United States ” presented itself 
to the* -mason of Englishmen as one which possessed a definite 
meaning. But this plural phrase involved ideas differing from 

* Bite and Fall fifth* Confederate Government, By Jefferson Davis, 
e vela London : Longmans & Co. 1881. 


Those*' width mdst have gto wn trtf lf ' tfe* %bpeHa*kto? " UtafHed 
psople cifAfliterica* had Seth the tills Which %*d j beeir brotlght 
into formal use to dtoig&atr ifee santt ids^aifitgrY io it^was 
evident that to use theexpteeslon which did ttcirt , *8 idafttog *to 
tip same conclusions as thdse which would have arisen OdboTthe 
one which did not exist, was to beg the question! ‘ If the to were 
States which had been organised aud wbfch had acted ar 'States 
before they had by some voluntary and reciprocal aetfon uhltfed 
— and which could, therefore, upon the same hypothesis, continue 
to be States after they might by any accident have found them- 
selves disunited— then the necessity' would follow that each of 
these States counted' for- something within the so-called Union 
beyond merely a given area of soil And a given unit of population. 
The State must have rights of some sort or other, which could only 
be ascertained by reference to the teachings of history and tho 
interpretation of documents. The analogy of the Scotch and Irish 
Unions whs worth nothing unless it could be proved that the 
agglutination of Virginia and Massachusetts — consummated as 
that was upon the condition that each of them preserred its internal 
framework of commonwealth, and hod to combine for the outside 
regulation of reserved questions iu a Congress of restricted capacity, 
which was itself the result And product of the alliance— could be 
the same thing as the fusion of the Parliaments of Edinburgh and 
of Dublin with that of Westminster into one Imperial Parliament, 
in which the traditions of the respective factors were concentrated. 
In short, a section of English political society, sufficient by 
status, by character, and by general respect to claim -and to hold 
its own opinions, refused to accept the verdict of popular clap- 
trap, and protested against stigmatizing as rebels men whose 
•rebellion simply consisted in believing that their allegiance was 
primarily due, not to a partnership called a Union, which, as 
they contended, existed under conditions presupposing' tha possi- 
bility of its dissolution, but to that sovereign State of which' each 
I one might be a citizen, and in so being alone belonged 'also to the 
[ Union. Tho controversy as seen with' 8outherH'eyee and 1 in 
reference to the treatment of the crushed Confederacy by the 
exultant North is referred to with much pathetic dignity by 
Mr. Jefferson Davis, once President of- the eeceded States, in his 
lately published Him and Fall of the Confederate Government',' ■ « 

Tin* pi ft a of necessity could, therefore, no longer exist for hostile demon- 
stration against the people aud States of the deceased Oonfederacv. Did 
vengeance, which stops ui, tins grave, subside ?. Did real peace and tho 
restoration of tho States to their former rights and positions fellow, a* was 
promised, on tho restoration of the Union ? Let tho recital of the invasion 
of the reserved powers of the States, or tho people, and tho perversion of 
the republican tonn of government, guaranteed to oaeh State by the Con- 
stitution, answer the question. For the deplorable fact of the War, fbr die 
etucl manner in wluuh it won waged, lor the. Bad physical ami" yet 
sadder moral results it produced, the reader of these pages, 1 hope,. will 
admit thnt the South, in tho forum of conscience, stands fully acquitted. 
Much of the past is irremediable ; the best hojm for a rcstorutioU in tho 
future to the pristine purity ant! fraternity of the Union, rests on the 
opinions and character of the men who are to succeed this generation $ that 
they niay be suited to that blessed work, owe, whose public -course is ended, 
invokes them to draw their creed from the fountains of our political history, 
rather than from thn lower stream, polluted as it has been by self-seeking 
place-hunters and by sectional strife. 

Hating slavery, ns Englishmen righteously continued to do, die 
more impartial antagonists of that detestable institution were 
candid enough to admit that the existing generation of Southerners 
were the victims of circumstances, of tho origin of which they wore 
guiltless. Towards the slave trade — the most loathsome feature 
ot African slavery — the Southern States had in the years which, 
had elapsed since its ubolition become implacably hostile, and in 
regard to the social condition of the block population, while there 
were undoubtedly most deplorable incidents, the real facto did not 
carry out the sensational assertions of fiction, and Now England 
romances wore no longer accepted as indubitable history. It 
was certainly a sharp disappointment to those who were look- 
ing for a satisfactory settlement that no indication had boon 
given of the determination to lay the axe to tho root of tho 
tree so soon as the sword could be exchanged for the axe. 
Practically, however, it was appreciated that men engaged in 
a life-aud-death struggle lor existence woro not in a condition 
to enter on social changes, compared with which tho Irish 
Land Dili is a light bagatelle. The friends of the South, at all 
eveuts, were convinced that, if the Confederates won, a more 
workmanlike scheme of emancipation was in all probability in 
store for the future tkau that which was likely to emerge out of 
the success of the other side, controlled as it would be by poli- 
ticians to w hom the vote of the negro would bo of more importance 
than his education or salvation. 

i Tho cynical outrage upou international rights on board the 
Trent of course intensified the feelings of a people who had not 
yet been educated at Geneva and in the Transvaal to a due con- 
tempt of that which nations used to deem most precious. The 
heroic deeds of leaders such as Beauregard , i( Stonewall ” Jackson, 
and Lee, was no doubt the most oflicient factor in creating a public 
feeling favourable to tho South ; but there were political thinkers 
who bad before tho name of Bull Run had emerged from its 
natural obscurity convinced themselves, by the study «»f the legal 
arguments of Mr. Davis, Mr. Benjamin, and other Southern 
leaders, that, at all events, tho secession of so many sovereign States 
was not a purposeless and indefensible rebellion, but tlm .solution — 
rough and ready, but in the ideas of those who w«n» responsible, 
the only possible solution — df a question which had at least an 
ostensible legal justification thqt had hitherto been too much 
overlooked by those on this side of the Atlnntic, who were apt 
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unconditionally to accept statements prepared at New York or 
Boston for the English market. One instance of many may be 
given to show how clean and sharp was the cleavage that separated 
English society upon this particular topic. Out of the two earnest 
Liberals who then stood forward as members for Birmingham, not 
yet a unicorn constituency, Mr. Bright made himself conspicuous 
for his active seal on behalf of the North, and Mr. Scholefleld of 
the South. 

This drift of sympathetic feeling was intensified by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s unexpected declaration that Jefferson Davis had made a 
nation. Rapidly explained away as was this declaration which 
had been thrown off by the most impulsive of orators, it could 
not be wiped out by any amount of ingenious explanation ; it 
was the word that had indeed flown abroad, irrevocable, to the 
vexation of the friends of the North and to the comfort of their 
opponents. 

Then, as was natural, considerations of a less disinterested cha- 
racter asserted themselves, and Southern sympathy very frequently 
meant money staked upon the Cotton Loan. With the waning 
fortunes of the Confederacy its popularity among fair-weather or 
self-interested friends naturally waned in a like degree. But its 
hold upon the respectful sympathy of independent and educated 
Englishmen of all political opinions was too reasonable to be 
lightly shaken ; and, if Mr. Jefferson Davis could have brought 
out his apologetic narrative close upon his loss of power, 
the history, written by the prime actor in the events which it 
chronicled, would, in all probability, have made an appreciable 
sensation. But the prisoner, treated with rigorous cruelty and 
placed upon his trial for his life on a charge of high treason, was 
not in a condition safely to vindicate actions and words which, in 
the eyes of his prosecutors, were the very corpus of the indictment. 
Many things had to he done and undone, many truths to he 
learned ana many delusions forgotten, before the President of the 
Confederate States could with safety or decency address a nation, 
to the majority of whom he had lately been a felon, in the posi- 
tion of advocate at tlie bar of history for the raison d'etre of that 
which, if not justifiable separation/ was treason and rebellion. 

To drive time back is, however, not given to man, and in the 
years whioh have passed since Lee surrendered at Apomattox Court 
House, the world nas been travelling at a bewildering pace. Great 
wars have raged, and deafening Tumours of wars have thundered. 
France and Mexico, Prussia and Austria, Germany and France, 
Russia and Turkey have measured swords, and the political map 
of Europe has been revolutionized. At home such changes as 
Irish disestablishment, genera) primary education, purchase abol- 
ished, the Universities secularized, the judicature reconstituted, 
household suffrage, and the Ballot have agitated society. Mean- 
while a generation is growing up to whom not only the pic- 
turesque incidents of the American struggle are ancient history, 
but even some of the events which have happened nearer home, 
and since the collapse of the Confederacy. 

It could hardly ho expected that general BtudentB of history 
who had not hitherto hod their thoughts arrested by that special 
episode would have their time and their minds sufficiently disen- 
gaged to commit themselves to mastering a long calm de- 
tailed narrative of that particular chapter of the world's progress 
drawn up so as to appeal to the j udgment rather than to the feelings 
of its readers. A rapid rhetorical sketch of the events between 
the first shot fired at Fort Sumter and the capture of the out- 
lawed President might even now secure that general popularity 
which an interesting tale — unknown to many, half forgotten by 
the rest — is likely to win if only signed by a distinguished name. 
But it would have been incongruous and hardly decorous 
for Mr. Jefferson Davis, after seventeen years' silence, to appeal 
to the reading public merely as a rhetorician. Official respon- 
sibility has its obligations, and it dictated that, if he should 
feel it bis duty to speak at all to the Epigoni, ho should do so in 
language which only the President of the Confederate States 
could efficiently employ, os vindicating, and not pleading for, the 
policy and actions of that which was during several years, in 
spite of non-rccognition, for all practical purposes, one of the 
Powera of the earth. But this necessity, coupled with the 
effluxion of time, was a restriction which cannot fail seriously to 
limit the number of those readers in England-— of whom we are 
now exclusively thinking — upon whose intelligent attention Mr. 
Davis could confidently reckon. Ilis volumes are emphatically 
addressed, in the first place, to his countrymen, Northern and 
Southern, many of whom, and chiefly those in the most prominent 
positions, were actors or sufferers in the terrible war ; and, in the 
second place, to the select, serene, but comparatively limited stu- 
dents of political history everywhere, who will prize such a record 
fur the matter contained in it, os much as for the stylo in which 
that matter is worked out. To these, and therefore to the cause 
of historical research in general, Mr. Jefferson Davis has, in his 
honoured retirement, with much dignity and simplicity of purpose, 
offered a contribution of solid value, and for this we tender to 
him our sincere acknowledgments. 


THE FREE LANCES.* 

C APTAIN MAYNE REID seems to be as lively a writer as he 
ever was, and if The Free Lances causes any less thrill of 
excitement and delight than was *wont to be aroused by The 
S calp Hunters or any other of the bookB which have delighted 

• The Free Lances t a Komoncefyf the Mexican Valley, fry" Captain 
Mayne Reid. 3 vols. London : Remington & Co. j83i. 


more than one generation of boya, the fact must be doe to a change 
in the reader rather than in the author. Oaptain Mayne Mi 
latest fiction opens (and there is a certain pleasure in finding it ae 
begin) exactly as two or three of hie former stories opened, with 
the sudden appointment of an adventurous young stranger to the 
captaincy of a band of guerillas. In this particular cane the ad* 
venturer is au Irishman, by name Florence Kearney, who is dis- 
covered reading on the Levee of New Orleans an advertisement for 
“ Volunteers for Texas,” which sets forth “ the treachery of 
Santa Auna and the whole Mexican nation, recalling in strong 
terms the massacre of Fanning, the butchery of Alamo, and other 
like atrocities; ending in an appeal to all patriots and lovers 
of freedom to arm, take the field, And fight against the tyrant 
of Mexico and his myrmidons.” Having read it, he exclaims 
out loud, ns the hero of a novel should, “ I’ll go ! ” and 
is answered by a man “ who stood full six foot six in a 
pair of alligator leather hoots,” and who says, “80 ye're goin*. 
air ye ? ” Tho hero •'proceeds to insult him grossly, and ef 
course the giant responds, “ I likes yur grit,” and then reveals 
himself ns tho colobrated Oris Rock, who “ at Fannin's massacre 
war shot dead, and kim alive agin.” In the course of the conversa- 
tion which follows, Cris, learning that Kearney has had some 
military training, resolves that he » the right man to take com- 
mand of the Toxas volunteers or filibusters. In the next chapter 
we learn that Kearney is desperately in* love with Luisa Valverde, 
daughter of a refugeo Mexican gentleman, who gives Spanish 
lessons, and that he has a rival named Carlos Santander. It is 
only to bo expected that Santander should also turn out to be a 
rival candidate for the captaincy of the filibusters, and that after 
his defeat he should take an early opportunity of insulting Kearney 
in the presence of Luisa and Don Ignacio Valverde. Here 
follow three engaging chapters which describe the duel 
that ensues, and which bring with them a pleasant savour of 
Marryat, Lever, and of tho author's own enrlior works. An added 
charm is found in Captain Mayno Reid's exposition of a theory 
of fencing which will be entirely novel to most followers of the 
art. We have first a description of Kearney’s drive to the place 
of meeting, accompanied by his second, Lieutenant Crittenden, 
and by the devoted Cris Rock, who sits on the box of the carriage, 
and who has come to see that the fight is all “ fair and squar.” 
lie had formed a bad opinion of Santander and his second ; and, 
11 with the usual caution of one accustomed to fighting Indians, 
he always went armed, and usually with his long 'pea’ rifle.” 
There is also a surgeon ; and a third person, “ no doubt a doctor, 
too,” also accompanies the hostile party when they arrive. To 
reach the place of meeting they have to leap a ditch, and this 
feat Santander performed “ somewhat awkwardly, dropping down 
upon the further bank with a ponderous thud. He was a large, 
heavily-built man— altogether unlike one possessing the activity 
necessary for a good swordsman.” What is to prevent “ a large, 
heavily-built man ” from being a good swordsman Captain Mayne 
Iteid does uot condescend to tell us; but, as has been Before said, 
bis theories as to fencing altogether are peculiar. This is more 
plainly seen in the following chapter, which describes the actual 
circumstances of the duel. This begins by tho Antagonists 
standing “ confronting one another in the position of ' salute,’ 
both hands on high, grasping their swords at hilt and point, tho 
blades held horizontally.” At tho word “engage” they “both 
came to * guard,’ with a collision that struck sparks from thw 
steel, proving the hot anger of the adversaries. Had they 
been cooler, they would have crossed swords quietly.” This 
reminds one of Mr. Burnand's admirable Victor Ilugoism, which 
wo quote Irom memory, in One and Three: — “The old man 
advanced a step. This brought him nearer.” But to return 
to tho dticllisfH. “When the instant aftor they came to tierce 
which Captain Mayne Reid apparently believes to be the op- 
posite of “ guard,” they seemed “more collected, their blades for 
awhile keeping in contact, and gliding around each other as if they 
had been a single piece.” This is a pretty enough beginning, but there 
is something yet more strange to come in this remarkable duel. 
Santander, we uro told, was un accomplished swordsman ; but he 
had at lust met his match, for Kearney possessed a power which, 
with its effects, will seem more surprising to fenoers than even to 
Oaptain Mayne Reid — “ the power to keep his arm straight.” 
We are told how Santander’s repeated attacks wore foiled 
by “ the lung straight point, from shoulder far outstretched,” 
and the author lias some excuse, if not for dropping into blank 
verse, at least for representing this as a possible occurrence, 
inasmuch ns there are various legends of tolerable fencers 
being baffled by a complete novice whose fencing-master has 
taught him the only thing that can be taught in one lesson, 
which is to perplex his adversary by an unusual and not ton 
easily overcome defence. A really fine fencer, however, will 
find many ways of defeating such a resistance as this, and here 
we are asked to believe that, while Santander was a' first-rate 
swordsman, Kearney was something more than first-jeote, since he 
puzzled Santander at “his first encounter with ns adversary who 
could keep a straight am.” The italics are Captain Mayne Raid’s, 
and serve to show how much he is in love with hie utterly pre- 
posterous theory. What follows is cortainly not less amusing, and 
may be told in Captain Mayne Reid’s own words 
But Florence Kearney had been taught tierce as well as carte, and knew 
how to practise it. For a time ho was prevented from trying it by the 
other's impetuous and inceuant thrusting, which kept him conunuouRiy at 
guard, but as the sword-play proceeded, he began to discover the weak 
point* of his antagonist, and, with a well-directed thrust, at length seat 
his blade through tlio Creole's outstretched arm, impaling it from wrist Ul 

elbow. 
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After this Santander, the admirable fencer who had been 
tame d by a ttnught-armed adversary, demands a duel to the 
death* and whan his point becomes entangled in Kearney’s 
braces, then M first since the fight began, his (Kearney's) elbow 
was assn to bend* This to obtain room for a thrust sent, to 
^all appsaranedi home to his advemary's heart." Apart from 
the gross blunder of drawing back the arm before a lunge, 
it is too obvious that what Mr. Kearney did at this point was 
to play upon his adversary the old, and not very creditable, 
triok known as the coup de gendarme, the most primitive form ot* 
which is employed by the melodramatic villain, who bids his ad- 
versary “ observe the (light of yonder bird." Kearney’s sword 
when it touches the other’s breast snaps short off, uud Santander 
is in his turn about to try the coup de gendarme, when Cris Hock, 
emulating and surpassing the courier in A Shabby Genteel Story , 
cute him short with a rifle bullet in the arm, after which it is 
discovered that Santander has been wearing a shirt of mail which 
explained 11 why, when leaping across the water-ditch, ho hud 
w.. dropped so heavily upon the further bank. Weighted as he was, 
no wonder." Santander is unluckily allowed to escape, and 
we immediately afterwards find Kearney and Oris prisoners 
in his power in the city of Mexico. In the same city 
are Don Ignacio and his daughter, and Santander takes tin 
opportunity of securing a mean revenge by ordering some of the 
prisoners, among them Kearney, to turn out for the loathsome 
duty of scouring the Bowers at a time when he knows Do tin Luisa 
will be by. Santa Auua himself is iutroduced, and we hear a 
good deal of his artificial leg and his “ wicked passions." Hut 
Santander's plot turns to his own discern liture. Nut only has 
Luisa a lover in prison iu the person of Kenrney, but also her 
friend the Countess Almontes lover, liuperto Ilivas, in imprisoned 
in the character, which he does not deserve, of a brigand. The 
two women lay their heads together, and plot a scheme which in 
in its way ingenious, although the fact of its not being suspected 
or discovered by the wicked authorities goes to show that villains 
may sometimes also be singularly credulous and silly. The scene 
of the escape is, however, not the less exciting; and the subse- 
quent movements of the fugitives, hampered by having to take 
with them a scoundrelly and malicious dwarf, who happens to be 
chained to them, will interest all people who have a healthy taste 
for melodrama. 

The first hiding-place of the fugitives iB “151 Pedegral," a 
strange locality, which is described as “a field of lava vomited 
forth from Adjuaco itself in long ages past, which, as it cooled, 
became rent into fissures and honeycombed with cavities of every 
conceivable shape. Spread over many square miles of surface, it 
renders this part of the valley almost impassable. No wheeled 
vehicle can be taken across it, and even the Mexican horse and 
mule — both suro-footed as goats — get through it with dilliculty, 
and only by one or two known paths. To the pedestrian it is a task ; 
and there are placos into which even he cannot peuetrato without, 
scaling cliffs and traversing chasms deep and dangerous." This wns 
no doubt a capital place for the escaped prisoners to hide in at first, 
but it was not enough for nil purposes, and they finally had to 
betake themselves, under the guidance of ltivas, to a mysterious 
monastery on the top of an almost inaccessible hill, the occupants 
of which seem, to borrow u phrase from the immortal librettist of 
modern opera, “ to combino the avocation of religious with that of 
bandit." They are not, however, so much bandits as “ Free 
Lances" in what the readers of the novel are expected to sympathize 
with as a great and glorious cause, and any irregularities which 
their leader has committed in appropriating other people’s cigars or 
provisions are as happily accounted for as are the raids of Habit) 
Hood in Peacock s delightful Maid Marian . It might bo thought 
that the adventures of the hero and his friends had been striking 
enough up to their arrival at the mysterious monastery ; but 
Captain Mayne Reid's skill in devising adventures seems 
to take a new start from this point, and what follows 
is, if possible, more thrilling thau what 1ms gone before. The. 
immediate results of the dwarfs treachery, the manner in which 
this is counteracted, and the final settlement of everything, we do 
not propose to relate. To do this would be to discount the 
pleasure of readers who are still happily capable of being pleased 
with work which, if highly melodramatic, is at the sumo time 
pleasing and harmless. To criticize Captain Mtiyue Reid's stylo 
woqld be at least superfluous. It may be enough to repeat what 
we have already hinted, that The Free Lances has a not ungrateful 
savour of such works ab, for instauce, La Maison da Pont Noire 
Dame, and that any one who has a taste for variations upon the 
good old themes of Captain Mayne Reid's earlier productions may 
safely take up his latest production with tho certainty of having 
his old impressions agreeably recalled to him, nnd of admiring the 
unfailing liveliness of a veteran and popular author. 


PICTURES OP INDIAN LIFE. - 

A LARGE portion, If not every one, of these pictures wns 
drawn on the spot. The writer, at the time of composition, 
had not only his bookB And a pleuteous store of kuowledgo to 

• Picture* of Indian Life, sketched with the Pen, from 1852 to iOSi. 
< By Robert Needham Cust, late of Her Majesty’s Indian Civil Service, 
^ Hon. Secretary to the Royal Asiatic Society, Author of “ Modern Lan- 
guages of tho East Indies,” and 44 Oriental and Linguistic. Essavs.” 
London: Trftbner&Co, 1881. * 


refer to, but a copious supply of official erudition and ftlh.tbf 
living panorama of social and village life. Macaulay, who 
while Legal Member of the Supreme Council in India, had never ’ 
been beyond Barraokpore, has in a well-known passage ascribed to 
Burke a knowledge of the people and country hardly surpassed 
by civil and military servants who have passed their lives i» 
Indian Courts and camps. Mr. Cust hAS evidently seen much 
more of Hindustan, Upper India, and the Punjab than Burke 
could ever have imagined, And could have enlightqnod Macaulay 
on many other objects besides what that picturesque writer had 
taken in in his morning drive to Rally gun je and Garden Reach, 
and what he very cleverly wove into one of his long and 
polished sentences, as the Btraogo vegetation of the palm and tho 
cocoa-tree, the rice-field and tho tank, the huge trees older than 
the Moghul Empire, the devotees, the maidens, the pitchers, and 
all the rest of it. Yet even such a practised official as the author 
of these pictures admits at times that tho reality of Indian lifo 
becomes less vivid, and that in the matter of this rearrangement 
and republication it might bo desirable, were it possible, to go 
back to those hot and dusty plains for a few days “ to clear up 
some doubt, to ask some question, to talk to Borne friend in a 
language never moro to bo used.” In other departments of lite- 
rature this want is less felt. However important, it may be to a 
Roman historian to survey with his own eyes the field of Pharsalin, 
or to compare Livy’s description of Hannibal’s transit of the Alps 
with the various Alpine passages which have perplexed critics r 
modern writers enn bring most of the latest discoveries to them 
own libraries without having to go to foreign lands for them. 
The research of Germany, the critical spirit of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, the acumen of Fronch Academicians, continue to shed 
light on disputed classical questions and to remove false im- 

{ ircHsions about Cicero and Cuesar. All this can be read by tho 
amp without going to Iiomo or Naples. With a writer on Indian 
social characteristics it is somewhat different. Classic Indhn 
and its modern lifo are strangely mixed. Some characteristic old 
proverb has escapod tho memory ; a story illustrative of some local 
custom, feeling, or proclivity hns lost half its point; the photo- 
graph of men, manners, nnd feelings once vividly impressed on tho 
mind has been dimmed by time ; uud an Anglo-Indian who every 
your spent three monthp in tents, and hardly spoke anything but 
polished Urdu or the rustic Hindi uud Bruj Hhakha dialects, long* 
to listen again to the animated pleading of grey-bearded Mussul- 
mans or Jat cultivators under tho Bpreading trees or at the door 
of his magisterial tent. Still, it must not be imagined that in thio 
volume wo can detect any failing of Oriental knowledge. Rather 
are wo perplexed and overwhelmed with a profusion of material. 
Then there is an unfortunate similarity iu several of the titles, 
though this was unavoidable ; and it is rather an effort to recollect' 
that by the first invader of India is meant, not Mahmud of 
Ghazni but Alexander tho Great; that the Indian Ilero is tho 
mythic Rama; that Asoka tho Buddhist Monarch represents tho. 
Indian King ; and that the Indiau Reformer is Baba Nanuk, the 
founder of ihe Sikh religion. Several of the pictures have been> 
worked up out of incidents within the actual experience of tho 
writer, and one or two, wo must say, are rather painful. Death, 
in India records the loss from a fever or tropical complaint of a 
young civilian of considerable promiso ; und in Miriam the Indian 
girl, wo have* the story of a foundling child which, had it lived,, 
would, like many orphans in the famines of more recent date, have 
been handed over to the missionaries to be brought up as a 
Christian. The Indian gallnws-troo will recall to many a retired 
official the calm uufliuching determination with which a ruffianly 
Docnit or a cold-blooded murderer meets a fate to which, as 
some great authorities maintain, he feels much less aversion than 
he does to transportation across tho dark water to Singapore or the 
Andamans. In these and others, the Indian village, the Indian* 
district, tho festival, the box of letters, tho arrival of the Indian 
mail at Southampton just after the departure of the outward- 
bound steamer, there is an intelligent observation, a mastery of 
Indian detail, a sharp critical touch, nn abundant experience, 
very different from tho disjointed scraps and tho exploded stories 
that often form the staple of such works as “Our Year in tho* 
llills,” or “ Our Six Months' Tour to the Grout Cities of the East." 

Yet the author ought to admit that there are some odd contrasts 
in his pages, and thut he has recorded some slashing and cutting* 
remarks which his old masters and collenguos would linvo some 
hesitation in endorsing. In the prefaco and a^.iin iu one of the 
chupters, we are told about the “good and gentle people of India," 
and we are encouraged to work for their well-being and to win* 
their love. To one who has set a district in order immediately 
| after the Mutiny there must come recollections of sceneB and 
characters with which goodness and gentleness had nothing to do.. 
Certainly, as a rule, the masses of India are governed by half-a- 
dozen resolute, just, and practical Englishmen with a success ami 
a completeness to which the annals of conquered races afford no.* 
parallel. But no one knows better than Mr. Cust how unex- 
pectedly some occasion may draw forth all the latent elements 
of Asiatic devilry and disorder; how every district officer can 
quote scores of instances where these mild and obedient subject > 
can compound “ all the materials of fury, havoc, and desolation 
| into one black cloud ” ; and can display, on the least provocation, 

! exquisite cruelty, ceaseless vengeance, uud reckless prodigality in 
| sacrificing life for trifling objects. To do Mr. Cust justice, hi is. 
at times a severe censor of this inoffousivopeople, and he does not 
spare warning, chastisement, and qproof. "*In two essays, expressly 
written for the instruction of theiiat^res and translated into the 
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TttUJfctilar, the Hindu is taxed with credulity, end the silly 
Stones of the pundits are derided. An elderly village official 
named Dil Sukh liai pleads, quite innocently and truthfully, for 
the retention of such gentle and amiable practices as Suttee, the 
burial alive of lepers, and female infanticide; all very deeply 
rooted in the native mind, and no doubt proceeding from 

• u obliquity of vision and moral blindness,” but hardly entitling 
their holders to the appellation of “ good and gentle.” For ghee- 
fod and obosqJRttjas, corrupt parasites, and impure dancing women 
the author havno tolerance. They are tho scum of Indian politics 
when the pot boils over. Englishwomen are plainly told that 
they are not to touch tho hands of such reprobates, to “bow 
down to Rimmon, and to eat food offered to idols,” which means, 
we apprehend, that tho wife of the magistrate or the Commis- 
sioner is not to see a display of iiroworks given by a loyal Raja 
who has just been made a C.8.I., or to sit down at an entertain- 
ment in tho English style provided at a house-warming by 
the millionaire of the locality, who has just built hituself a new 
brick residence, constructed a bathing ghaut, bridged a river, 
excavated a tank, and repaired a teinplo. Tho climax of strong 
language is perhaps reached when tbo author analyses a monstrous 
ana bloated Raja, and finds him to be “ pure silex of ignorance, 
the alumen of depravity, the stinking faxes of some antediluvian 
monster.” Something of this vehemence we take to be due to tho 
fact that these unwieldy Rajas nro often tyrannical, unscrupulous, 
and extortionate; that they cringe and yet obstruct all reform and 
progress; and that all strong Indian administrators, from Thomason 
and Munro to Lawrence and his subordinates, have given the best 
portion of their active lives to remove the grievances and to secure 
the agricultural rights of tho mosses against such tyrants. J Jut, on 
the other hand, wo must not be oblivious of the lidolity and valu- 
able services of Sikh feudatories and of landholders in Bengal and 
Behsr, during 1857-8, in spite of their predilection for a diet of 
ghee, curds, and milk, and their infantine delight in that most 
tedious of public ceremonies, a durtju jmja nautc/i. 

There are several other rather petulant remark* or sweeping 
conclusions to which a rejoinder could be given. Why are young 
Englishmen at the deathbed of a companion to bo credited witJi 
4i a hardened heart”? Why should innocent endeavours to 
amuse society in large cantonments in Die plains, where the resi- 
dents have much to endure, be tonned 44 sickening bustle and 
hollow gaiety”; and why should no real friendships bo formed 
there, say, at Umballa, Meerut, or Lahore ? A cultivated classical 
scholar who in the midst of district work can turn to the “ ma- 
jestic lines of Ilomer,” or bo 44 lost in tho beauties of the Italian 
poets,” is surely guilty of extravagance in terming the liainaynaa 
“ the grandest epic in llie loftiest and most godlike strains that 
tho world ever knew.” Nor are we disposed to consider that, re- 
markable poem, tho Uhugavad Gita, as “the grandest effort of 
unassisted human intellect.” This episode of the Mahabharatu is 

* philosophical dialogue between the god Krishna and the hero 
Arjuna, spokon when tho rival armies of the Bandas and llie 
Kurus were drawn up in battle array. Professor Mouier Williams 
has described it( 44 Indian Wisdom *’) as imbedded like a pearl in the 
huge folds of tbo Mababliarata. It is nu attempt to weuvo the 
several discordant threads of Hindu philosophy into a consistent 
plan, with duo predominance for the tenets of the Vedanta school, 
■and is marked by great, skill of arrangement, mid os much per- 
spicuity and beauty of language as this Lucrctinn subject admits. 
Indeed, no reader of the 44 JJivino song” can fail to recall analogies 
to the De llenim Notnrd . Rut wo nro hardly prepared to say 
of either Hindu opic poet or dramatist 

Cedilc, Romani Seriploivn, ccdite CJrali ; 

Noacio quid uiiijus uascitur Iliad?. 

On tho whole, we prefer the essays which illustrate the author’s 
familiar ity with Eastern languages and his mastery of that 
region which joins tradition and history, to the recollections 
of domestic incidents, parlingB and deaths, Indian scoundrels 
who ore hanged, and unwieldy potentates who seem to deserve 
hanging. The great* Proconsul is a graphic ^sketch — not of 

i oiu Rftlhousie to whom this term was lirst applied but of 
ord Lawrence — and it will, no doubt, commend itself to tho 
biographer in whose hands the materials lbr the life of that 
etatesman have been placed. Ilis vigour, justice, rapid per- 
ception and quick despatch, his nature unspoiled by elevation, 
rewards, or honours, nro well and graphically described. Rut tbo 
papers from which the Indian student will learn most are those 
on Nanuk, on Asolca, on casto, and on the religious of India. For 
the compilation of the short life of Nanuk, the author, from his 
long tenure of office iu tho Punjab, bud peculiar facilities. 
Stories of Nanu It’s miraculous gifts are still current; the tree 
where lie lay concealed, tlie shops where he used to trado, the 
weights which ho used, are still shown; travellers at Ilassan 
'^^Abdul may look on the impression of a hand in mavblo religiously 
believed to be his; while of his real goodness, of the purity of 
bis motives, of tho excellence of his life, and of the moral effect 
of his teaching, there can be no question. We must remind Mr. 
Oust that ono anecdote of Nanuk ’s view of the omnipresence of 
tiie Deity lias been told in more pointed and pithy terms than 
be has given. The Sikh Reformer was reproved at Mecca by 
stolons Mohammedans, fox daring to turn his feet towards tho 
KaobttdO r sanctuary 44 whore God is.” 44 Turn them if you can,” 
was tons immediate answer, “where God is not” We could 
almost 1 wish that this pftper hq^ been followed up by a sketch of 
the progress of the Sikh religion, and of the change from mildness 
* 


and gentleness to the warlike theocracy of Guru Govind and Hat 
Govind, though doubtless some of this ip available in Ouching- 
ham’s History of (ho Sikhs. The essay on Asoks, though only 
twelve pages in length, summarises very happily the conclusions at 
which a race of scholars has arrived regarding the edict! of this 
mighty monarch. Pillars and stone slabs have been compelled to 
reveal their contents ; and if we may search in vein for evidence 
to show how India relapsed into idolatry, revived caste, and 
drove away the reformers to Ooylon ana Burm&h, we have 
abundant proof of the simplicity and excellence of the Budfihistio 
Code as propagated by its most powerful secular supporter. 
Animals were not to be eaten as food, nor offered as sacrifice ; 
wells were to bo dug, and trees planted by the sides of roads; 
men and animals were to be tended in illness ; and missionaries 
were to bo sent into divers countries to convert the people. The 
appointment of informers and of public guardians may be ques- 
tionable in practice, but this idea is deeply fixed iu the Asiatic 
mind. Later on the Mohammedan sovereign had his mohtahsfy 
who was both sudilo and censor, examined weights, and put down 
gambling and intemperance ; aud the late Yakub Bey Khuslibegi 
of Yarkand and Kashgar appointed men who sent the faithful or 
faith loss to prayers by the strokes of a whip. Equality of rank, 

I uniformity of ‘religion, and a preference for virtue over carnal 
pleasures and mundane glory, are features of which overy religion 
or reformer may bo proud. 

Tlie essay on caste, which is styled 44 the great Indian custom, 9 
will probably strike some Anglo-Indians as taking too favourable 
a view of the working of a social code more elastic and yet more 
durable than laws and enactments graven on pillars and walls. 
We agree in a good doul that is argued about the usos of caste. 
It favours cleanliness, preserves purity of birth n.ud descent, aud 
hns never, cither in our own or we may say in any previous 
rfyiniCf prevented men of real capacity from rising to public 
eminence. It does not engender a stale of social dissatisfaction, 
but the reverse ; u low-caste mun, a Uhaiuar or a Dosadh, thinking 
ns much of his rights and privileges as a Minr, a Mukarji, or a 
Kashmirian Brahman. Thou caste has wonderfully adapted itself 
to the wants of society. Though men may not eat and drink 
together, nor intermarry, nor smoko with other castes, yet Brah- 
nmns tuid Madras can drink ut tho same tank, wash at the BAme 
bathing place, and purchaso rice, pulse, and sweetmeats at tho 
same shop. Long ago Manu laid it down that the hand of a shop- 
keeper was pure to all. It is no bar to associations for good or 
evil. Natives have boon partners in great commercial houses 
with Englishmen ; Hindus and Mohammedans can join a land-' 
holders’ association in Oudh or Bengal. Ryots have i'ormod a 
very mild sort of Land League for tho protection of their 
several rights and properties ; and hands of Dacoita have 
found it poliLic to enlhl a Brahman or two in their troop, 
on the ostensible ground that his presence impairs the keen 
vision of police officials, and throws uu air of respectability 
over dark enterprises. But (hero is a bad side to caste of which 
too little account is taken in ibis essay. Boatmen able to swim 
like ducks will look on heedlessly while a fellow-creature is 
drowning ; no one stirs hand or foot while the house of a neigh- 
bour is iu tlames. “ lie is of a different caste ” is heard every day as 
an unanswerable argument why a man should not bo helped in a 
difficulty or warned of u danger. Caste meets llie philanthropist 
and tho statesman as uu obstacle to tho most reasonable alterations, 
and no one wilh such experience as the author will deny that it 
I deadens tbo sympathies, warps the intellect, and narrows the heart. 
Tho paper on custo is followed by two papers full of information 
as to the nou-Arian tribes, the religions of India, and the con- 
dition of Indian womeu. We are told that in legal language the 
three most prolific sources of litigation are chuttels, women, and 
lauds. Wo wish that tho author had given us his version of the 
native couplet to Ibis effect, which in some ports of India runs as 
follows : — 

Z: n» [woman*]. Zntnin [land], Zar [gold], 

Tiuuii knzyafi ka ghnr. 

The last lino means that these three are the 44 house of quarrel . 94 
Wo may sav, in conclusion, that though wo find no offensive or 
injudicious comparison between the new race of civilians and that 
older generation which saw the extension of our Empire and the 
death of the East India Company, it will be well if those who ore 
now governing lloshiarpore, Banda, Benares, and Lahore will try 
to combine the scholarship of the author with his sense of duty 
and liia unquestionable regard lbr tho people. 


TIIE POLICE OF PAMS.* 

T HE Paris polico has long been considered the most perfect 
organization of the hind in existence ; and the chief of the 
detective branch of the service is regarded as a being of almost 
preternatural sagacity, wielding an all-seeing and /far-reaching 
power. Gttburitiu’s hero, M. Lecoq, is the portrait of a 
typical functionary of this class. Whim a mysterious crime lias 
been committed, the slightest indication is sufficient to sat him on 
the right scent ; ho performs marvels of induction in following it 
up ; aud his untiling patience enables him to unravel the most 
intricate plots, and bring the real delinquent to justice. When it y ^ 

* Jtmairee de Jf. Ciaude, Chef de la Police de Surety averts. Paris : * 

Jules liouff. i88t, « 
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was snooundedihat the memoirs of M. Claude, Chef de la Police 
de Sdrete, were about to be published, everybody expected reve- 
lations which would throw the ingenious stories of the groat criminal 
novel-writer into tho shade. In a certain sense these expectations 
have been realised, for M. Claude's revelations are of a most 
startling character ; but they by no means confirm the view, to 
which we have referred, of the efficacy of the Paris Secret Police 
as an organisation for the repression and discovery of crime ; nor 
do they give a very exalted idea of the ingenuity of tho chief 
himself. M. Claude was, indeed, in tho opinion of those qualified to 
speak with authority, not only a very clever detective, but the actual 
original of the portrait of M. Lecoq. Yet, no doubt from nntural 
modesty, he represents himself in his memoirs as an amiable, 
conscientious, official, struggling to perform his .duty under diffi- 
culties, and generally owing his great coups, when he made 
any, either to accident or to information derived from the spies of 
another agency than his own. But what we do learn from him 
io the frightful corruption of society and dishonesty of tho 
governing classes under the Second Empire. There can bo little 
doubt that M. Claude has taken for history some of the numerous 
canards invented by the anti-Bonnpartist factions; but there is 
enough left, after making every allowance for error and scandal, to 
form a crushing indictment against Napoleon 111. and his entourage 
The reign of Louis Philippe, under whom ho served as Com- 
missioner of Police, was corrupt enough, and society was even then 
undermined by disloyalty and immorality ; but it was a perfect 
Arcadia in comparison with tho picture which M. Claude gives us 
of Paris under the Empire. Tho full of tho Citizen King was 
heralded by a vulgar crime in high lilo, tho brutal murder of the 
Duchesse de Praslin by her husband, which, though it bad no 
immediate connexion with Stale album, sufficed to excite the 
populace, and led indirectly to the Revolution. Amongst Iho 
anecdotes of this period related in iho Memoirs is tho ridiculous 
incident of Rnspail, the demagogue, who was decorated in spito 
of himself. Louis Philippe, believing tho cross of tho Legion of 
Honour to be a sovereign remedy against disaffection, ordered, 
this distinction to be offered to tho dangerous Radical ; but tho 
latter, after a long struggle with tho authorities, who insisted 
upon gazetting and congratulating him, refused tho proffered 
honour, and wits imprisoned for his pains. M. (ffiuuln hints that, 
like many another demagogue, liaspail would ha\o lain accepted 
the ribbon, but dared not do 

Ku diet, dt?s chefs dcs pnrietes scrri .Of. ronmin Iffispail ao s'nppnrliriincnt 
pan. An uom do rinUepi'iul.'inco, il i stmt lo>i h s plus dependants 

du monde. 11s on ih hors <h; In s>rkm : u uuo eousignu 

inflexible. 11s riihspmhloiii a **o^ jjnif. ijui, upres avoir minim les liens de 
TOuringc, deviennent lYhuhiw u'lim- inruliv-M* omlu.; ;L i u o, doni 1cm liens 
emit, bicn plus puisHint* quo cciix qui Jes iittaoh.m »t u leur i-pouto 
legitime. 

To understand M. Claude* h lonlr, and, indeed, any of the 
romances which turn upon criminal 1 rials in I'Vance, it is nccc?- 
savy to know something of tin* procedure, which diffi-ra very 
considerably from our own. Kaeh district in l*nria lias a com- 
missary of police, who-e duly it i\ on u crime or death being 
reported, to proceed to the spot and open a preliminary investi- 
gation, at which he is assisted, when neres>ar\, by the police 
de Bfiretd. A plaint deposed, either personally or by loiter, 
will bo investigated by the tamo officer. The rommis'-niie run 
summarily arrest any suspected person, who is then lodged n t the 
Conciergerie, or central depot for prisoners, Jio nLo frequently 
pays 41 domiciliary visits’’ tt> ilm house of the accused, overhauling 
and taking possession of all bis private papers. If, on examination 
of the accused and of the witnesses, there appears to he a puumi 
facie case against tho former, tho eomnise.ure passes him over to 
a 14 judge of instruction,’’ who hcucclbith hits entire charge of 
the case. Tho accused in then sent to Mnza«, the Jlou-e of De- 
tention for tho capital, unless the juge d’i ns tract ion clion c o to 
admit him to bail, in which care the amount fixed must bo 
actually deposited with the Court. If the juge sees tit, ho may 
coniine the defendant an secret, though this is oul\ done in extreme 
, and difficult cases, nnd a prisoner sou* prevention — that is, before 
committal — ia generally allowed to communicate with his friends. 
The juge ^instruction now proceed? thoroughly to investi- 
gate the case, personally cross-examining the prisoner in liis office, 
confronting hiui with tonin witnesses, examining others in private, 
and using every available means Jbr eit her proving or disproving the 
charge. The prisoner may bo sent for at any time to he questioned 
on some fresh evidence that may lui\e come up, and is interrogated 
on any subject connected with hia past career which the magis- 
trate thinks likely to throw light upon tho circumstances under 
investigation, lie is also carefully watched iu his cell, and hia 
words and the notes sent to or received from hia friends may he 
all used as evidence against him. The prevention ” may, and 
often does, hist for months; but when the juge destruction can 
carry the case no further, ho either issues a certificate of non -lieu, 
in which event tho accused ia free, or ho makes a report to the 
Procureur de la Rdpublique committing the prisoner for trial. 
The procureur determines, in accordance with the terms of the 
Oode, in which court the trial ahull take place, either at tho Police 
Oorrectionello before a bench of magistrates, or in one of the 
courts of assize or appoal before one or more judges and a jury. 
At the trial the depositions taken by tho judge ol' instruction are 
considered as evidence, and are read before the court, only the 
/ principal witnesses being called; the prisoner himself undergoes a 
v searching personal examination in public. When the procureur 
has committed the prisoner far trial, and not before, the advocate 


for th# defence is allowed aooeas to the depositions, and frequently 
learns for the first time the real nature of the indictment. This 
procedure appears at first sight to entail some hardship upon -the 
accused, but it hoA its advantages also ) he is enabled, for instance, 
to explain many things which would otherwise toll Against him, 
and if evidence is received which we should consider somewhat 
irrelevant, as much may be in his favour as against it. The com* 
plete secre8y of the preliminary investigation before the judge of 
instruction is also obviously advantageous in the case of an ovdon - 
nance do non-lieu. ^ 

M. Claude tells the story of tho Coup dUat, wncli is already 
well known enough, but ha gives us personal information about 
the chief actors, which is for tho moat part new, and which 
sots them forth in a meaner and more disgraceful light than 
even M. Victor Hugo’s tierce invective has dono. Tho cir- 
cumstances under which M. Claude first encountered Prince 
Louis, afterwards Napoleon III., are sufficiently roiuautio. A 
young and pretty grisetto attracted iho attention of tho gallant 
police officer, and gave him a rendezvous at the Cabaret du 
Lapin Blanc, celebrated later on by Eugene IS no, and known at 
Iho time as tho haunt of tho worst desperadoes iu Paris. Here his 
siren, transformed into a fury, denounced him to her companions; 
lie was at once set upon and overpowered, nnd would, have infalli- 
bly been murdered but for the intervention of two persons dressed 
ns workmen, who arrived opportunely cm the sceno, and authorita- 
tively commanded the bandits to desist. One of these proved to 
he an old palron and protector of M. Claude’s, an avowed Bona- 
purtist; the other was Prince Louis him, self, who was combining a 
political propaganda amongst the lower orders with an intrigue 
with the too seductive grisottu. The author vouches for tho 
authenticity of the incident, and moreover declares that tho 
ud vent lugs of Eugene »Suo’s Prince Kudolplio in tho Mysteries of 
Paris are a more or less accurate account of Prince Louis's 
escapades. 

The first c.iro of the conqueror of France, after tho Coup d'etat, 
was to hand her over to the police. At this period the police 
were everything and everywhere ; they were to bo found ill the 
army, the press, t lie middle classes, and from the highest to the 
lowest grades of Parisian society. They formed an invisible but 
unbroken chain, which extended from the most sordid dons to the 
Kilons of the. Tuileriea, Tho dlmmbre Noire, a secret tribunal 
which iuid been suppressed under the previous reign, was once 
more installed at the Palace, and, according to M. Claude, 

II liVliiil |»rn min d’y voir ligurcr le souvoniin lui-meino en tcte-il-telft 
aver li'M AU‘ t ttntlrt oil l< Jlinnnu . lies t!«uni'H nt niche's ii sa p'M’sonm*, qua ud 
ces gnrdi'S ilu coipf, imut-sjiisqifmix denfi., avuicut h prevonir mu niujuKtd 
qii’un iimnrl J inlien dcpeclie dc i.oiulrcMju tie Naples emit depecliu pour 
ill l enter ii vie. 

At the Prefecture of Police, then under tho charge of Lagrange, 
were twenty -*ix thomaml tlt^hiers of peivuns suspected of being, 
or known to I"*, enemies of iho Empire, and it was Lagrange’s 
duty to lay these before Iho Euipcror and the (lhambie Noire as 
occasion required. By hi? means Louis Napoleon became a spy 
on bis subjects, and through tin* secret tribunal the Tuileries 
became nmvmainiiuc of the Prefecture. liUgviinge worked entirely 
through spi» J H, who were selected from all ranks of society. 

One of these, n Mine. N. f plays it very important part in the 
Memoirs, and some of the anecdotes related of her form, if truo, 
a curious appendix to already written history. This person, who 
was devoted to the Empire, entertained a grateful regard for 
M. Claude, \\ ho had saved her liio oil two occasions; and, although 
aim knew him to be n a cry lukewarm Bonajiartist, supplied him 
from time to time with information which aided him considerably 
in J i is criminal investigations. The first of the occasions on 
which he rescued her was .strange enough, mid led to remarkable 
results. ftlm was found by one of his agents at midnight lying 
insensible, front flic effects of a stiong narcotic, in a half-finished 
building, stripped, nml otherwise maltreated. M. Claude, having 
seen that she received proper attention, applied liimself to dis- 
cover the authors of tho outrage, and presently traced them to a 
neighbouring tavern, proving, at the same lime, that two men had. 
been concerned in it, one of them being a lieutenant of an infantry 
regiment. The manner in which Jio accomplished this was worthy 
of M. Lccoq himself, to whoso method of conducting tho inquest 
in Labor kill's well-known novel of that name it bears a striking 
resemblance. It is one of the few genuine detective stories in the 
book, and is well worth reading. The sequel, however, is more 
interesting still. Mine X. had formed a liaison with a certain 
young officer, and hud also a friend, an Italian Princess, who, like 
herself, was a spy in tho pay of tho Emperor. The lust-mentioned 
personage was, however, secretly allied to tho Mazzinian party. 
She told Mine. X. that her lover was in correspondence witlx one 
Pieri, an ageut of Mnzzini's, with tho object of overthrowing the 
Empire, and advised herl'ricnd to make this man’s acquaintance, find 
out tho whole particulars of the conspiracy, and then denounce the 
conspirators. This advice Mine. X. followed, while the Maechia* 
vcllian Princess put tho other two upon their guard. Pieri and 
tho lieutenant resolved upon punishing the intending traitress ; 
tho former invited her to a tete-a-tete dinner, drugged her, 
and, with the assistance of the lieutenant, who had kept in tha 
background, perpetrated the outrage which M. Olaude discovered. 
Mine. X. took a fearful vengeance ; tho young officer was denounced 
and poisoned when iu prison by his former mistress, the authorities 
taking no notice of such a trilling eccentricity on the part of on* 
of their allies ! Pieri was tho subsequent accomplice of OrsinL 
and the failure of their attempt to assassinate the Emperor, ana 

* 
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the execution of Pieri himself, whom the authorities were in- 
•dined to reprieve, are attributed by M. Claude to the vengeance 
-of the insulted spy. Mme. X. figure* also ia another of II. 
‘Claude's dramas, in which Napoleon himself is the principal figure. 

The non-political crimes with which M. Claude had to deal 
are quite as dramatic and interesting as any in the pages of fiction ; 

. but the accounts which he gives of them seem to show more the 
terrible immorality of all classes of society under the Empire 
than the ingenuity of the police in tracing the criminals. M. 
Claudes work is scarcely a book for family reading, and most 
•of the stories contain incidents distasteful to the English readers. 
For tkiB reason we cannot do more than brieily refer to them, 
although they are generally of great dramatic interest, and, wheu 
politics do not come in, are obviously founded at least on actual 
fact. The story of La Pommerais, the physician, who whs 
•executed far the murder of his mother-in-law and of a former 
mistress, by poison, is told at great length, and brings us, like 
most of the great crimes of the period, into connexion with the 
fraternity of titled swindlers, chiefly Spanish, who formed the 
•entourage of the Emperor. 

After the revelations of political and social corruption, and the 
sickening details of brutal crimes and disgraceful intrigues, with 
which the work familiarises us, it is refreshing to come across a 
humorous and comparatively harmless incident. M. Claude, beirig 
■on the track of an escaped convict, had sought him out, and found 
him at the Ba! Bullier, or Closorie des Lilas, as it is also called, 
and was on the point of arresting him, when the criminal whispered 
u few words to some of the women who wero standing near him. 

11 n’a pas aclievJ do prononcor an mot u voix basso quo jo no poux plus 
.avuncer. Toutea leg ft tic a qui I’entonruiont tTnvnuccnl tlovruuseincnt an- 
dovant do mol ; elles formant unc burrifrre infruuriiissable durriero luqucllc 
tuon esc roc m’dchuppc, avunt quo ju puisso dire un uiot pour requi'rir la 
force armda. 

Aussiifit tout unessaim de bcautesmo prewe, me cernc, m’cnveloppe on 
•criant : — C’est Bcnmger ! . e’est lie ranger ! 

The runaway had givon the word, tho Chief of tho Police dc 
Pareto was taken for the poet of the people, and feted accordingly 
against his will. His bald head and amiable patriarchal coun- 
tenance aided the delusion ; remonstrance was useless ; nnd lie was 
obliged to tear himself us best lit could from the effusive demon- 
strations of his mistaken admirers, while tbo convict once more 
made good his escape, and was heard of no more. 

In addition to his dramas and romances, M. Olaude furnishes 
some interesting information concerning the criminal classes of 
Baris, and the constitution of tho prisons of tho capital, which 
will be new to most readers, lie has also much to say about 
card-sharpers and other gambling swindlers; but, though very 
readable, this part of his work cannot compare with the exposures 
of Robert Houdin and Gavaignac, the evil genii of the “Grecs.” 
The third volume, which is shortly to appear, will contain the 
whole story of the notorious affair of Troppmnn, the Alancien who 
murdered a whole family, nnd suffered tor his crime upon the 
scaffold. Throughout the Memoirs M. Claude speaks in a mys- 
terious manner of this incident, which lie says was the prelude to 
the fall of the Empire. Uis suggestion apparently is that Louis 
Napoleon was secretly in accord with Germany to cede Alsace 
■nnd Lorraine to that rower, in exchange for quiet possession of 
Nice and Savoy, and that persons who had in any wav an incon- 
venient knowledge of this arrangement were dispose d of at the 
direct instigation of tho Tuileriea. On one occasion the President 
■of the Oour Impdrinle was assassinated in a railway-carriage ; and 
M. Olaude, though on tho track of the assassin, was compelled to 
•desist, and write nr the bottom of the depositions in the caso 
“Itien & fair©!” The Troppman incident is the second occa- 
sion, and we shall watch with iriterosl M. Glaudo’s exposition 
of what certainly scorns an improbable theory. “Shady" as 
the organization of tho Paris police was under the Empire, 
it would appear to compare favourably with the police of 
to-day. A recent article in Le Figaro gives a picture of unre- 
strained ruffianism and vice, to which tho Btreots of even that 
much-suffering capital wore hitherto strangers. Like everything 
«lse in France, this is attributed to the influence of party politics, 
the extreme Radicals being accused of a disinclination to offend 
any person whatever who may have a vote, while the same dis- 
trust exists between the various departments and the Government 
a* in the time of the Empire. The Figaro says : — 

Nous vivons h Paris (Inns une pcrpolurilo fiforio qu’on pnurnut. intil ulev : 
Jje month H Prnrera. Pour no citer qu'un exempli 1 , c’c«t la Prefecture qui 
•est sons la surveillance do la haute police. M. Andrirux est JiH pnr le 
Consul Municipal et les aergents de villc sent uncles par lea 41 sou- 
teneurs.'' 

After all, we need not, perhaps, envy our neighbours their much- 
v&untcd polico ; our own, as we had recently occasion to point 
out, is sadly in need of reform, but tho materials of which it is 
•composed are certainly more promising. 

# 

* HISTORY OF THE KIIALIFS* 

O RIENTALISTS have long been familiar with Suyflti’s History 
of the Khtdifs through Colonel Nassau Lee’s text, printed at 
Calcutta in 1857 ; but Major Jarre It has done good Bervice in 

' * History of the Caliphs. By Jelrflu'ddfn as Suyiitl. Translated from j 
.the Original Arabic by Major 11. 8. J arret t, Secretary and Member of the 
Board of Examiners, Fort William; Follow of tbo Calcutta University. 
(Calcutta ; published by the Asiatic Society. 1881. | 


translating it, and thus bringing It* many prints of Inttttit 
within the reach of the unlearned. Suydti is a remarkable figure 
, in Oriental literature, and forms the exception to many rules. 
No one comes more accurately under the definition of a man of 
letters, for Suyfiti’s sold occupation was writing, and his subjects 
were coextensive with the learning and culture of hi* age. He 
wrote more than two hundred works on tradition, thirty-five 
on the Koran, ninety on jurisprudence, thirty-three fin histdry 
and biography, sixty-three on philology, and seventy-six on 
general literature. Some of his writings were no longer than 
this article, and among these shorter theses some were trivial 
and others merely tours de force thrown off in a given time. 
But with all this fluency and discursiveness, Suyftti produced 
several monumental works. Ndldeke, in his History of the 
Koran , signalises the wonderful learning of Suyfiti, his sound 
judgment, and his sincere love of truth ; Ana it is Sayfiti’s 
Man that must stand in the front rank of Arabic criticism 
on the Koran. He is also one of the two authors known as 
the “ Jeluleyn,” whose commentary on the Koran was used by 
Lane and by Professor Palmer. Ilia History of Egypt (“ Husn el 
Muhadarab ”) is a charming book and ought to find a translator, 
whilst his Nnzhet is invaluable ns an authority on manners and 
customs. Many others of his works are scarcely less important 
than these, and, as a whole, his literary productiveness was not 
attended by the common drawback of shallowness. Although he 
was largely a compiler and popularizer of other men's researches, he 
was not less a Geiehrter himself, as was clearly recognized by the 
groat men of his time, who appointed him to various professorial 
ollices of the highest influence. Uis colleagues in letters, however, 
did not hold him universally in honour ; and the biography quoted 
by Major Jnrrett, written by a contemporary traditionbt, is as petty 
a specimen of authors’ spite ns we have seen. There may be 
truth in some of the charges of plngiarism advanced against 
Suyuti ; but if he stole, at least he 6 tole to good purposo, and 
only stolo the very best article. We nro not sure 09 much can be 
said for ull plagiaries. But most of Salcbawi’s abuse is nothing 
but envy nnd black bile, nnd may be dismissed without dis- 
cussion. Tho mere fact thAt Suyuti and his fellow-writers fell 
out ouly brings him nearer to the BympAthies of the modern man 
of letters. 

Suyuti's own account of himself is as extravagantly laudatory 
as his rival’s is contemptuous. To judge from his own words, 
there never was so remnrknble a man before or since. “I 
acquired a profound kuowlodge,” says this autobiographer, u of 
the seven sciences of exegesis, tradition, jurisprudence, grammar, 
and the three branches of rhetoric. . . What I am conscious 
of is this, that tho proficiency I attained in these six sciences 
(omitting jurisprudence), and the writings thereon which I 
perused, none ol my Shay khs ever reached thereto nor wero there- 
with acquainted ; still less those inferior to them.” Tie then 
admits that of other subjocls he knows rather less, and adds that 
nothing ha says is said in vain -glory, but simply “ in ackuowledg- 
meut of the favour of God,” who alone accomplishes those 
wonders. The only practical information to bo gleaned from the 
autobiographical notice consists in tho names of his teachers and 
tho character of his studies. If to this we add that ho was 
called Suyuti (or Usyuti), from Suyut (now commonly written 
Asvut or JSiout), in Upper Egypt, where he was born in 1445 > 
that his other names were Abul-Fadl Jelul-ed-dln Abd-er- 
] la liman, and that he died in 1497, we have very nearly all 
that is known of Suyuti outside his works. 

The History of the K/utlifs is not tho most important of 
Su) uti’s writings, but it is more generally interesting than the 
rest, always excepting his Agreeable Colloquy on Egypt . The 
tendency of Eastern historiography was from the greater to 
the less. The highest authorities on the annals of the Khalifa, 
Tabari and Ibn-al-Athir, were long dead; the delightful story- 
teller Mus’iidi, the author of tho Meath nos of Gold , had become 
a remote memory ; even tho noblo robber of books, Abul-Fida, 
was guile ; and the Oriental world of letters was engaged in epi- 
tomizing and collating tho results of these departed luminaries. 
Tbo age of classics was over, and the day of primers bad arrived. 
Everybody tried to boil down tho work of bis predecessors. 
But Suyuti was not merely un epitomist, be was also a collector. 
Ho used a dozen or more high authorities, and took from them 
whatever lie thought interesting. His work is therefore rather a 
cento of the good things of many writers than an abridgment of ono 
history. It must bo admitted, however, that it is far too brief for 
any approach to thoroughness, and tlyit the author's principle of 
selection is a curious one. Of course one does not expect a philo- 
sophical history from an Oriental, at least from a Mohammedan ; 
there is no such work in existence by a Moslem author. A total 
wart of method, indifference to the relation of cause And effect, 
an almost universal lack of what is called tho historical spirit, 
nro Among the failings of Mohammedan writers. Their works 
Are not histories in the modem sense, but a mixture of annals 
and curiosities of history, the former predominating in some in- 
stances, such as Ibn-ttl-Athir’s Kamil ; whilst Suyfiti’s History of 
the KhaUfs is a good instance of the latter kind. It Is, in fact, 
a collection of good stories, intersporsed with mapy curious facts 
which throw a vivid light on the condition of-ttie people. If we 
expect anything n&ore than this, we shall be disappointed. Wa 
shall not find any explanation of bow it was that the Khalifa 
managed to keep their hold over their vast empire for so long a 
period ; we shall not be able to trace from Suyfiti s notes the rise 
and fall of vassal-dynasties, or the causes which led to the final 
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' overthrow of the Khalifat we shell not even discover e con- 
nected outline of Arabian literature during the period. All this 
wae not in the mind of the Mohammedan historian. But we 
shall see many side lights thrown ou tho larger issues, we can 
gather much valuable material for the filling up of the great pic- 
ture, and we ahall gain a very fair insight into the way in which 
life went on at the Courts of the Khalifs at Damascus and 
• Baghdad. 

As a literary man, Suyuti gives exaggerated prominence to tho 
literary eide of hit subject, and his book is lull of those anec- 
. dotes of poets and their royal patrons which Mr. Palmer has of 
late ao successfully introduced to English readers. But it is 
n fact that literature formed a very important part of the 
Khalifa’ occupations. Very few of them omitted to try their 
bands at versifying, and if the subjects wore not very original or 
the. thought very profound, at least the prosody was passable, 
and sometime really excellent. We have n large collection of 
potgpi* composed by Khalifs in Suyuti’s history, and they certainly 
throw a flood of light on the character of these spiritual lords of 
Islam. Reclining on a bed of narcissus flowers under the full 
moon, drinking^the red wine, and elaborating an odo to a black or 
pvfoite slave, seems to have been the every-day work of most of the 
Khalifs. Mahdi, the third Abbaside Khalif, thus sums up tho 
ideal life of the Mohammedan pontiff; — 

O God I perfect unto me my joy 
Through Abu Haf* iny comrade : 

For the pleasure of my life 
Is in song and wine, 

And perfumed slave girls. 

And music nud enjoyment. 


It is true that of ono Khalif it is recorded that he “ needed no boon 
•companion save the Koran”; and there really was one ascetic 
among the thirty-seven Abbarides who actually fasted and wore 
hair shirts, and otherwise emulated the good deeds of the corre- 
sponding paragon among the Ommiades, tho pious Omar ibu Abd- 
«1-Aziz. But as a rule it muBt bo admitted that the Khalifs were a 
reckless devil-may-care set of rakes, who scruplod at nothing to serve 
their appetites, Aud put themselves to uo pains to nerve anything 
or anybody else. Yet Suyuti generally sums up their characters 
in unagreeable manner, perhaps with a touch of sarcasm, as in 
the label with which he dockets El-Musta'in : 44 He was virtuous, 
of distinguished merit, accomplished, and eloquent, and he was the 
first who sot the fashion of wearing loose sleeves, for ho made their 
breadth about three spans, and he diminished the height of the 
^ cops, which were excessively tall before his lime.” The details 
* recorded by Suyuti on this matter of dress and ceremony are very 
curious. We are told that El-Mo’tczz was the first Khalif who 
rede about with gold ornaments; silver lmd before been tho 
fashion. Er-Radi was tho last Khalif who sat in company with 
boon companions and went journeying in garments like those of 
his predecessors, and conducted his expenses according to Vancien 
rtyime. Certainly these expenses were considerable, and money 
was not Bpared in the pomps of State ceremonial. When Mamun 
married Buran, her trousseau, which cost many thousands, was 
the least of her father's expenses ; for this princely man presented 
every officer of Slate with a robe of honour, and then, writing tho 
names of his various country estates on slips of paper, scattered 
these broadcast among the guests, end whoever picked one up 
became owner of the estate named thereon. These nuptials cost 
more than a million of money ; the bride's mother’s present to tho 
bridegroom was a string of a thousand pearls, and the happy pair 
wore illumined by n candle of pure ambergris weighing eighty 
pounds, set in a gold candlestick. When another Khalif married 
Dowdrop, the daughter of Khumuraweyh, Governor of Egypt, 
the lady’s dowry included four thousand jewelled waistbands 
and a thousand gold mortars for pounding perfumes! These 
{treasures, it is true, were not among the expenses, but tho 
replenishments, of the Khalifa exchequer; but they came in 
omy to go out again. Apart from ordinary extravagance — 
fc such as spending 500/. a day on liis dinner — a Khalif loved 
spending in a Christian fashion— hoping for nothing in re- 
turn. For example, El-Mo’ tasim built a magnificent palace; 
the Court poet wrote some dedicatory lines in its honour ; those 
lines began with a reference which was considered ill-omened ; so 
the Khalif pulled down his new palace and eujoyed the luxury of 
paying heavily for nothing. The general spirit of heedless Uiitwer 
faire which characterized the conduct of theBo Khalifs is fairly 
illustrated by the response which one of them — El- Amin — made 
to the messenger who brought to him at tbo river's bank the 
tidings that Mamfin had usurped the throne. “ Confound you l 
Leave me alone ! Kauthar has taken two fish, and I have not 
taken anything yet ! ” 

Some of those curiously shrewd stories which run through all 
Arab history centre round this usurping brother Mamun, who wus 
in strong contrast to most of the Abbasides in character and 
conduct. He was a man of penetrating intelloct and sound 
judgment, a friend of philosophers and jurists, and a patron of 
the new translations from Greek authors. A good deal of his 
fine qualities may perhaps be attributed to his mother, who 
was a Persian stove At that early poriod of the dynasty the 
Jhpndwomau a son apparently suffered the scorn of the free wife, 
He the relations of Amin and Mamfln indicate ; but soou tlm 
\ inferiority of such offspring ceased to be apparent. It is a 
noteworthy fact that all the Abbaside Khalifs, except three, 
ware the sons of slave-girls— Persian, Berber, Turkish, Nubian, 
Greek, or of other nations. There must have been very little 


of the noble Hashimite blood of Mecca in tho later Khalifs; 
and even in Mamun’s case, early aa he Jpua in the long 
series ; the mixture of blood probably gave him something 
of hU intellectual pre-eminence. Yet, with all his wisdom, 
he was as apt to be taken in by a clever retort as was bis 
father Ilaroun. A man was once brought before Mamun 
charged with a crime. The Khalif swore, 44 By Allah, I will alay 
thee ! ” The prisoner replied, “ 0 Prince of the Faithful, net 
gontly in regard to me, for compassion is the half of mercy.” 
“ IIow can I,” said Mam (In, “ now that I have sworn to slay 
thee ? ” lie answered, “ It is better to meet God as a perjurer 
than to meet Him ns a slayer.” So the Khalif overlooked the 
fallacy, and let the man go hiB way. Mamun once related the 
most embarrassing pleading that lmd ever been made to him. It 
was 44 tho answer of a man of Kufah, whom its inhabitants sent to 
mo, and he complained against their Governor. I replied, * Thou 
liest, for he iB a just man.’ lie said, 4 The Prince of the Faithful 
hath spoken truly, and I have lied ; verily thou hast specially 
chosen him for us in this city, to the exclusion of other cities ; 
now, therefore, appoint him to another city, that he may encorn- 

? ass them with his equity aud justice, ns ho hath encompassed us.’ 

said, 4 Rise, and be oil; verilv I shall remove him from over 
you.’” 

The love of a practical joke is a prevailing characteristic with 
the Khalifs. Even after El-Kuhir was blinded and deposed, ho 
could not help enjoying a trick At tlm expense of his successor, 
Er-Radi. The latter knew that Kl-Kahir had accumulated, mow 
majoruMf a fine collection of confiscated treasure, and ho tortured 
him in vain to find out where it wan hidden. At last he spoke him 
fair, and El-Kuhir, yielding to kindness, acknowledged that it was 
buried iu tho garden. Now this pardon was exquisitely laid out 
and planted with raro trees and flowers, and Er-Rudi was 
much attached to it. Nevertheless, he resolved to fiud the buried 
treasure, oven if it lay under the choicest pasture. 44 1 am blind 
and cannot guide thee,” said El-Kuhir, 44 hut dig np the garden 
and thou wilt fiud it.” So Er-Uudi pulled down tho pavilion, and 
uprooted the trees, and nmde havoc of the garden, without result. 
It wus only El-Kuhir's little joke; ho could not Bee and enjoy the 
garden himself, ai d he did not care for any ono else to do so. 

A very curious part of Suyuti’s history is tho account of 
portents and wonderful storms and floods which is attached to 
almost every reign. We read that 4< in the year (a.ii.) 240, the 
people of Klielat heard a loud shriek from the vault of heaven, 
and a largo number of people died therefrom, and hail fell in Irak 
like hens eggs, and thirteen villages were Hwallowed up in tho 
eurth iu Mesopotamia.” 44 In the year 241 there was a commotion 
of tho stain in the heavens, and the heuvenly bodies were falling 
the greater part of the night liko locusts.” Iu 242 there was a 
great earthquake at Tunis and Khurasan, &c. ; the earth opened 
to all extent that would have admitted a man into tho cloft. The 
village of Suwayda, on tho coniines of Egypt, was Btoned from 
heaven, and one of tho stones weighed ten pounds. A mountain 
moved in Yemen ; and at Aleppo a white bird came down during 
Ramadan, and cried forty times 44 O ye people, fear the Lord, the 
Lord, tho Lord,” and five hundred men heard this and testified to 
it. I11 2 84 a great redness appeared in Egypt, and men's faces 
and the walls of houses appeared quite red, and the people suppli- 
cated God. In 285 a yellow storm blew over Basrah, and turned 
green, nud then black. It was followed by huil of immense 
weight; trees were uprooted; und black and white stones rained 
down. In 304, Baghdad was in consternation concerning a beast 
called Zuzbub, which roamed at night on tho flat roofs, and ate 
children and committed other atrocities. Iu 323 44 tho stars kept 
lulling all night with extraordinary frequency.” Iu 328 “Baghdad 
was swamped by a teniblo inundation, so that the rise of the 
water reached nineteen cubits, and men and animals were drowned 
and houses destroyed.” And so on through a long record of 
calamities, famines, floods, and celestial perturbations. 

We have Biiid enough, however, to show how interesting and 
curious a book this is of Huy uli's, and wliat good service Major 
Jurrctt has done in bringing it within tho reach of English people. 

1 1 is translation is well done and pleasant reading. Without 
being pedantically literal, it is accurate and scholarlike. The 
chiet fault we And is a very little one ; the punctuation is erra- 
tic and perplexing, especially in tho foot-notes. Hueli a refe- 
rence ns “Consult. Ramsay’s art, on Livy in Willium Smith. 
Gl. lb” is confusing to the mind, und is rather after the rule 
than an exception. Major Jurrett is ulso rather shaky over 
proper names — e.y. Kultunmh should be Kutulmisb ; Bui, 
Jtuvy ; KiJilwuu, Kalnuu ; Istakharf, Istokhri; Sarkhas, 
Hurakhs ; Mosul, Mosil ; whilst Tiberias is an unusual trans- 
lation of Tabttriyeh, just as 44 enrehorons olitorius” would have 
astonished Linn onus as tho scientific name of Jews' mallow or 
mnlukbiyeh. 44 Mitt,” too, when it docs not stand for Egypt, 
means its capital as a whole, not any particular quarter of Cairo, . 
unloss specially qualified by the context, and Major Jarrett iff 
wrong in rendering it 44 Old Cairo,” and would still have been 
wrong if he had used the more proper expression Fust&t. There 
are also a largo number of misprints in English words, which a 
tnoro careful reading of the proof-sheets would have eliminated. 
This is, however, not much to complain of, and Major Jarrett’s 
Jlistonj of the Caliphs ought to find many readers and ploase 
them well. 
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* ^ CERAMICS.* 

T HEBE is no English Brongniart. and many as are the hooks 
on pottery and porcelain, a complete and practical work has 
yet to bo written. The books so fAr published are generally either 
of the drawing-room-table class, pretty and nothing more, or of the 
purely technical class, in which beauty is ignored. There is in- 
deed a third class, very chara6teristic of out nge and generation — 
the advertising book, magnificently illustrated, and containing bio- 
graphical notices of every shopkeeper who retails china, and every 
potter who makes it. The work of Air. Janvier before us does not 
come exactly under any of tliesn denominations. It is very practical, 
bristles with technical terms, and goes fully into bodies, pastes, 
and glazes. But it also goes into the antique ri an and tho artistic 
aspects of the subject, and altogether strikes the reader ns a very 
complete, modest, and handy book, in which nothing of import- 
ance is omitted and little room wasted. Although there U not n 
word or a hint given in tho prefaco that tho author is an Americun, 
it is evident on nearly every page ; and wo liavo another proof to 
add to tho many now before us that tho Americans are awaken- 
ing in a remarkable way to the sweet influences of art. American 
artists will soon distance ours, unless wo apply ourselves with 
the game diligcnco to learn the best methods of working. The 
haphazard school which exists chiefly in England, where every 
painter, every modeller 1ms his own method, will have little 
chance when the best system is sought for carefully and care- 
fully taught. Mr. Janvier's book would bo moro instructive 
if it contained the illustrations to which reference is occa- 
sionally made in the text, and which wc presume are only 
to be found in the American edition. There nre other signs 
of careless editing; but whether to be charged against the Eng- 
lish or the American correctors of the press it is not possible 
to say. Tho nnmo of tho great French author, on whom work, 
indeed, Mr. Janvier's is based, may bo found spelled in a variety 
of ways; nnd such expressions as “in this country when 
America, not England, is meant should havo boon either altered 
or explained in an English edition. If tho book contained a suffi- 
cient number of good pictures, it would stand nlmosL alone among 
modern works on ceramics ; for it is neither to be classed a<4 only 
a table hook, nor yet ns a merely technical book. If amaleurs 
want to learn tho art, it is very possible Mr. Janvier may be able 
to teach them — very possible, wo say, because it must remain 
matter of very considerable doubt, prior to experience, whether 
any art can be learnt by reading alone, without prueticul de- 
monstration. 

Mr. Janvier begins with n short sketch of the history of pottery 
and porcelain. Like most writers on art, he stumbles a little over 
early Egypt, especially in trying to give a date to tho period of 
the pyramid-builders. It is likely enough that no investigations 
will over solve tho problem of Egyptian chronology, but in a book 
of this kind it would be quite enough to say that at the unknown 
period of tho ancient or pyramid-building monarchy, ceramic art 
was known and practised, like many other arts, with a success 
seldom surpassed since. The chronological history of Egypt 
bogins about 2000 n.c., nnd Air. Janvier is certainly wrong in 
giving either Babylonia or China tho precedence in ceramics. IJe 
speaks of representations in the caves at Beni Ua^tui of potters at 
work. These ho places at about four thousand years ago. Wo 
do not know, with any certainty, tho ago of tho Beni llassan 
caves. Mr. Janvier’s dale, 2100 n.c., is not an improbable one; 
but Mr. Janvier is evidently not aware that, at a puriod which 
cannot be made less than one thousand years before Beni Unman, 
potters were in full work, and pottery was both represented iu 
numberless sculptures, nnd has also come dowu to us in countless 
examples. The pyramids of A boo J to wash, which may very well 
date from the so-called second dynasty of Munctho, nro surrounded 
by heaps of tho broken vessels which perhaps live thousand years 
ago, and certainly not much less, contained the funeral baited 
meats of some dead I’lrarauli. Besides this, tho pottery mado at 
Thing Thao in China, in 2255 n.c., is modern. * Scarabs made of 
earthenware, finely glazed with a turquoise colour, and bearing the 
names of such old kings as Cheops, Ohephren, and others of the 
pyramid-building dynasties, nro not at all uncommon. Mr. Jan- 
vier mentions a very early method of coating or enamelling upon 
steatite, nnd also the use in a similar way of natural snudstone, 
hut it is a question whether he is correct iu saying the Egyptians 
“made no true porcelain.” It is not very easy to distinguish 
opaque coloured glass from true porcelain. The Egyptians as 
early as the time of Thothmes III. of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 
about 1600 n.c., occasionally made small objects of pure glaze or 
enamel without any core. To distinguish such nieces from true 
porcelain, is a mere exorcise of nomenclature. 1 ako the Chineso 
and Japanese, the Egyptians were very fond of blue, and the allied 
colours, peacock green and purple, but they also used browns, 
yellows, and especially a delicate creamy white. Specimens of 
these colours and others are common iu all the museums; but Mr. 
Janvier does not give any analysis of the chemical moans used to 
obtain them. Ills analytical tables are otherwise extremely full. 
It is curious that the Greeks continod themselves to tho more sober 
hues* Brown and black, with occasionally white and rad 
sparingly applied, were their most usual colours. u Apparently 

• Practical KmunivH for Students. By Charles A. Janvier. London : 
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they did not choose to do more, for St seems incredible that, 
with their intercourse with the Egyptians and Persians, they 
should not have known about their various coloured glazes.” 

Tho rarity of pottery all over Europe after the fall of the 
Western Empire is a curious feet, lor which it 'Would be difficult 
to lind a satisfactory explanation. The practice of making en- 
caustic tiles, which became oqp of the most beautiful of meousval 
arts, betrays a revival ; but vessels of similar material and deco- 
ration seldom occur. It was probably, as Mr. Janvier remarks, 
through Spain, in the time of the Moorish occupation, that the re- 
vived ait of the potter spread throughout Europe. By the begin- 
ning of the eighth century the Moorish wares of Spain had become 
famous. It is from an offshoot of the Moorish manufactories in 
tho Balearic Islands that Majolica, or Majorca ware, gave its name 
to all kinds of glazed pottery. German stoneware, much of it very 
beautiful, reached perfection towards the end of the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; but simultaneously the delicate Oiron pottery, or Henri H. - 
ware, “ was created by a woman's taste.” Of this manufactura, 
which was begun by lldlftne de llangest,a widow of noble family, 
iu her castle of Oiron, only about sixty-seven specimens remain ; 
but it has been deceptively imitated of late years*, In England, 
before the last contury, pottery was rarely used, ana our ancestors 4 
ate from wooden trenchers, and drank from horn cups, to a very 1 
late period. 

If wo turn to Messrs. Audsleyand Bowes for information on 
the Japanese origin of pottery, wo find that nothing is definitely 
known regarding the date of its introduction, nnd that it is probably, 
as in Egypt, of primccvnl antiquity. The potter's wheel is said 
to have boon first used by a priest named Giyogi, a native of 
Idzumi, in 724 of our era; and it is stated that the art of making 
pure porcelain was introduced into Japan about 1513. If we may 
trust tho Chinese historians, porcelain was known in China some 
two thousand years bo lore, nnd was made in Europe even earlier 
than in Japan. Air. Janvier asserts that 44 the very first porcelain 
made in Europe was in Venice, there being in the archives a 
loiter, dated 1470, from Uielmo da Bologna, t hat seems conclusively 
to prove this fact.” This art was, however, lost, to be revived again 
iu Franco about. 1695, The porcelain was what is known us 
“ soft ” — tlwt is, the materials from which the paste, or body, was 
mixed were not thoroughly fused together. In 1709, Bottcher, a 
Carman, after repoatod failures, succeeded in producing true 
44 hard paste,” at Mcisson, near Dresden. It was not for nearly a 
century that hard paste penetrated to England, but in 1800 Josifth 
Bpude “ created, or rather perfected, what was practically a new 
ware, the bono phosphate porcelain, tho only kind now mado iu 
England.” 

The now edition of the Keramic Art of Japan will bo within 
reach of many who could only hope to consult the original edition 
in public libraries. Tho letterpress appears to bo mainly the same, 
and many of the moro beautiful illustrations avo reproduced. Of 
their beauty wo havo more than once expressed our admiration. 
Tho publication of such a work as this marks an epoch in the 
history rather of English than of Japanese commies, introducing 11s 
ns it does to triumphs of art which must, form objects of emula- 
tion. It is impossible for tho intelligent potter to see such pictures 
as these without experiencing nn improvement in his taste and an 
enlargement of hia range of knowledge. Emulation need not mean 
mere imitation, though much good work done now is little else. 

In an ago like uur own, when everything good mado at any other 
period of the world's history, and much that is bad, are being 
imitated, it would bo hard to name any kind of potteiy and 
porcelain which 1 ms not its modern representative. In this activity 
England unquestionably takes the lead. The beauty of English 
pottery has been greatly increased of late years, ana artists who 
would bn great in almost any line are busy moulding and deco- 
rating vessels for all kinds of uses, to be sold nt all varieties of 
rates. The English porcelain is of a soft creamy colour, very 
agreeable to the oye nud very suitable for decoration. Neariy all 
the ordinary 41 kiln colours *’*cnn bo used on it, and beautiful wares 
of all kinds nro made. Air. Janvier praises 44 tbe most celebrated 
English firms ” for employing foreign as well us native artists, 
but observes that oven their work is especially English in style. 
This is very true, and it i9 also true that the most glaring offences 
against good tnsto in china-painting are thus produced. Soon, it 
may be hoped, a native school, second to no other, will have 
sprung up; nnd we shall have no more cause to complain of 
conventionality run wild, stillness in drawing, or crudeness in 
colouring. Wc have touched chiefly on tho historical side of Mr. 
Janvier's work, but he gives full technical diroctions for moulding 
and painting, and most useful chronological and chemical lists. 
Air. Janvier's book*, like that of Messrs. Audsley and Bowes, con- 
cludes with an excellent index. 


SACKCLOTH AND BROADCLOTH.*/ 

M ISS MIDDLEMASS is not content with writing silly 
stories ; she must, moreover, set up ""as a lady of learn- 
ing. Her printers have had to get out their Greek type— a 
little of it, at all events— in order to do full justice to her 
classical knowledge. The result is not so satisfactory as thjr 
attempt was praiseworthy, for Kvdos we And given 9s :vdos> if ^ 

* Sackcloth and Broaddoth . A Novel By Jeon Middlemans, Author 
of 44 Wild Georgic,” 44 Sealed by a Kiss,” 44 Innocence at i*Uy,’’&c. 3 y@k 
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la on page 40 of volume ii. that this reading is to be found. 
We are the more particular in mentioning this as in another 
part of the book the same attempt is made, and with greater 
success. One of the chief of her characters— her hew, for all wo 
know, for he marries the only daughter of an earl— is the Rev. Mr. 
8ivewright,a clergyman of "classical proclivities ” and of “ elegant 
scholarship His scholarship would seem to have grown a little 
rusty since hie Oxford days. He opens the story by quoting in 
"his clear, well-educated voice” Horace, or what lie, or Miss 
Middlemass, assumes to be Horace, “ Quid brevi fortes jaculamus 
{sic) sevo Malta.” It is scarcely likely that to him a deponent 
verb was a source of insuperable difficulty. We can easily believe, 
Jiowever, that our author may have got just far enough in her 
r&ttlar verbs to feel sure that Horace did* not write 44 jaculamur 
hut " jaculamus.” Without any hesitation, therefore, she corrected 
the quotation, which, it is likely enough, had been supplied to her by 
fiohte more advanced student. At lenst twice more she tries to quote 
the same poet, and with oven worso results. Wo road, 44 requit ( sic) 
coneistere rectum,” and "nos in 00 tern am (sic) cxsilium impositur.a 
cyrabra ” (si b). The scraps of French scattered through the book are 
, not much better. As regards accents, the author dons best when she 
passes them over altogether; for, when she remembers to introduce 
them, it is much more than an even chance that sho makes a blunder. 
Her errors aT6 not, unfortunately, cod tilled to accents. Thus we 
find a "catalogue raisonde.” But hero, again, wo 111 ins t guard our- 
selves against a charge of laying at her door sins of which she is 
not guilty. It is in the first volume that sho makes 44 catalogue ” 
feminine. In another passage, we believe — but wo have mislaid 
the reference — she agreeably varies the gender. W bother, moreover, 
at the same time sho corrects her spelling and writes "raisonnd” 
that we forget. Early in the second volume we read that a lady 8 
dress was chiffonnL Sixty pages or so further on wo find that 
another lady looked " a chiffont* wreck of pleasure.” Not only 
does our author hero vary the spelling, but also the gender. It is 
not easy to see, however, why tho English word for dress should 
be masculine and tho English word lor wreck should be feminine. 
In the same volume wo enmo across such 11 gross blunder ns 44 mix 
petit (ate) svtvw.” Some excuse might, perhaps be made for tho 
novelists of the present day when they thus bring in their scraps of 
foreign languages. It may bo, after nil, that it is their modesty, 
and not their conceit, which moves them. They nun have dis- 
covered for themselves that they most Ctrl:* inly cannot write their 
mother-tongue, and they may have hoped that, their French and 
their Latin are not quite mo bud as their English. Wo are. to an tun 
extent willing to accept tho excuse. for many a long jenr 
have we week after week seen our language most shamefully 
misused and tortured by tho swarms id wort bless w til era who 
are always on tho buzz ; but yet wo never grow the least uioro 
used to tho sight. But v. hen any other lunptiago is ill used wo can 
bear it with patience, and can content ouivelvea with 11 lungli at 
the absurd display of pedantic ignorance. Wo are in this some- 
what like tho old farmer who, when ho was plied with nigumenta 
lor Free-trade, listened in silence till lie was told to remember how 
much good it would do, not only to Englishmen, hut also to 
foreigners. "Tliem’H a kind of people/' he said, “that I have no 
mnnner of fooling with.” 

But it is time to pass from our mil horn language to her 
story, though tho account that we shall give of this will at once 
lead us back to her language. For it is impossible to bring before 
tho reader tho fine people in whom elm delight* unless wo use her 
own words to describe them. For instance, the Vicar makes his 
introductory quotation from Horace to the wife of a squire. Now 
there are squires and squires, and Mr. LVsWough and his wife 
were at the very top of tho class. This is at once understood 
when Mrs. Desburough is introduced to us sitting gracefully at 
home 011 a satin sofa in one of the rooms of an old pile that stood 
in a grand old Boignorinl estate, with her matronly figure undu- 
lating with creamy lace, and her geniid smile. Moreover, she is hand 
in glove with a duchess. By tlm way, are not our novelists be- 
coming a little rash in their extravagant use of dukes and 
duchesses P Few stories are now thought complete without one ; 
and yet, when we have ouco grown u 3 ed to ducal rank — and wo 
aro growing used to it very hist — on wlm 1 can our writers 
rely to excite our feelings, not only of admiration, but evon 
of awe ? It was but the other day that at a country railway- 
atation a gentleman was heard to exclaim, in reply to some 
interesting anecdotes ubout one of these great men who lived in 
an adjoining county, 44 Damn tho Luke, sir. Lot us talk of some- 
thing elso.” The fault really rests with ouv novelists. Wo warn 
them that, if they do not remain contented, l’or a time at least, 
with a marquess, damning dukes may become lamentably common. 
Bo that as it may, it is a Duchess that we have on our hands at 
present, and she is protected by her sex from every profane utter- 
ance. Sho was not of noble origin, but was merely tho daughter j 
of a rich commonor. " Yet she was well qualified in overy respect 
to fill a duchess's place, wearing his [the Duke's] honours with 
little sovereign airs, and dispensing her hospitalities with a know- 
ledge of amalgamation and combination of which the Duke was 
totally igaorant.” She was also 44 quooi)-lil«* f swan-like, undu- 
lating at least, so she was described by tbo Vicar, whose scholar- 
ship was elegant. Sho was a fair chatelaine, a graceful stately 
Duchess. When she drove out she drove in a ducal carriage, and, 

. what was no less surprising, her servants also were ducal. Letters 
that were taken either to her or to her husband were given into 
ducal hands. Tho very stables were ducal, yet so great was the 
ducal condescension that they opened on one occasion to receive a 


country parson's equine companion — in plain ^£ngliah,lus 00k It 
is pleasant to know, where All was so very grand and ducal, that 
the Duchess was not above " sipping the gossip-flavoured* bever- 
age, alike welcome iu tho castle and the cabin —in other words, 
she drank tea. Great though she was, sho was surpassed by 
the only child of un earl. But it is vain to attompt to para- 
phrase our author’s language, and we shall therefore let her, 
iu her own words, describe this young lady, this "scion of 
nobility ” we mean. Lady Valentina was, then, the only daughter 
of the fourteenth Earl of Beaurepaire. 44 ller associates were all of 
what, is vulgarly called 4 the first cream.’ All had much the 
same training, blood, and opportunities as herself,” Sho was, we 
aro told, a class-type. Hauteur was stamped upou her nature, 
and her beauty was royal. Her father's house in Bolgrave 
Square had a super-portal gardenette, and in it she enun- 
ciates an interesting physical fact, and gots introduced to the 
reader. Sho looked very regal as sho sat ill a tight-fitting black 
velvet dress, with a large ruflio of creamy laco about her nock. 
How she would have looked had tho dress been loose-fitting or 
yellow, and had tho laco of I lie ruffle been buttery instead of 
creamy, that wo are nowlioro told. In a white satin dvoss, how- 
ever, bIid looked superbly regal ; and in buttery lace, for all we 
know, sho might lmvo looked regally superb, it is scarcely sur- 
prising, considering her long descent, that she surpassed oven a 
ducal wife — a duchess, we mean. 44 Tho Duchess,” our author 
tells us, 44 was yrandr dame to a degree that crushed the un- 
initiated ; but all tho lustre of her queeiiliness paled before tho more 
olfortless unaimed at tranquillity of the imperial Valentina.” Tho 
following specimen of tho conversation of these two ladies of rank 
cannot but be interesting to the reader: — 

“ You, duchess; oh, yes, of course you nre privileged to spunk ns you 
pk;\se, still I difiugree with vou. Nothing, occurding to my opinion, is n» 
detestable as stronglv-inarkrtl individual qualities. Did 1 unfortunately 
possess them, 1 would devote iriy life lo.upmoling them as though they 
were lips', trees.* 1 

M Vet vapidity h .surely a worse poi-on than originality, ” persisted tho 
dueller. 44 l>'ur my part, I would rather he called clever than Imn ton; hui. 
not being clever, 1 try to fanr vuhnr uiy po'itnm. t am sino lhal. tin* 
world would he very nlupid if everybody iva —of u,s.” 

“Oh, duchcvi-«! Im»v can you hold such In icties! opinions. 1 emeo heard 
one of papa's political JricmH my ilia r n linemen t is death to originality, 
nnd 1 iiiM..ully voted him a boor, and loo\ no further trouble? to talk Lo 
him, thom'li I was told In* was amiable an I a parti." 

“ l.oul J lea urc pain* is vcr\ alixu it* you .sh'.tilil mairy,” hind the duckon* ; 
“he was talking to 11m ubout it only a day »»• two ago.” 

Ah st Inland! to tlio so very grand people, we liavo * 4 a master-work 
of diaphanous pink/ 1 who it tilth* hotter than a very dull copy of 
Becky Sharp, and wlm makes “mum churls lo vjo with ducal 
rich.* i.” Vcl at tiiM. >«ho Minns to bo on tho most friendly terms 
wiLb the Duclii.fii, Thu leader coon learns that sho known some 
ducal secret. Urn di-cloFuro ot which might greatly disturb the 
cluctil pram of mind. In th* end s-ho i-. bribed not to reveal it. 
She and the Duchess pint fur ever, ;unl the Vicar smilea as ho 
thinks “ of tho fibril texture of that diaphanous fabric called 4 female 
fricinhhip.’ *' 

In this K'crct and in its discloMire U to bo found, wo eupposo, 
something of what is mount by u pint. But tho grand people 
get in tlio way' so very much, and so very often block up all 
progress, lJuit the plot in very opt In be forgotten. Tliero is, of 
course, some love-making. Tim Squire' V» elder son makes lovo till 
he gets killed in u railway accident, mid then liis younger soil 
makes lovo to two ladies at llio same time. The Vicar, who 
deserves caning for his misquotat ions, makes lovo, though ho is a 
man of fifty. The Bari, who is u widower, uud 11 good deal 
more than fifty, makes hno, mid 11 (fimip Jack also makes 
lovo. No ladies, however, get married but Lady Valentina, and a 
girl w 1mm we have quite turgid loll to mention, though probably 
enough she is meant for tho heroine — 44 tho pink, mid white, 
and flaxen aweot-l'aced Claire Bailey,” the daughter of Lady Laura 
Bailey. {Something must be loll to stimulate the reader’s curi- 
osity, and wo will not, therefore, lot out who are tho happy men 
who win the hands of these two ladies. Wo have stolon the plums 
of the book in quoting tho passages that describe tho Duchess and 
tho only daughter of tho Earl. We will maintain some show of 
moderation, and will leave the conclusion for the author lo tell in 
her ow'u words. 


l-IiKNCIl LITKi: VVI'.VkK. 

r|!JIE Alibi' Gnliani was one of tho most amusing members of 
J- tho “ philosophic *’ circle in tho eighteenth century; but his 
literary f.uno bus not hitherto lured viry well at the hands of pub- 
lishers and editors in \\ hat wits uJ m« »sL hi> adopted country. Hitherto 
he lias Ecu childly known by references to him in Diderot's corre- 
spondence, which are, fur the most part, piquant enough. About 
six years ago bis own letters received a double editing, which was 
rath or wor.-o than nonu at all. Barbier, the authorized editor, 
omitted many pas^a res from u feeling of prudery; while a well- 
known pirate of the day. Antoine fcsorieys, who contrived to foist 
another edition on the market before Bur bier’s, actually foigcil 
sevoral pieces lo give hi*> version originality. The edition, there- 
fore, which MM. I’eivy and Maugras liavo undertaken, of which 
the first volume fi) has appeared, cannot be said to be super- 
fluous. It opens with a good essay on the author, which will 

(1) TSabbc F. Gal/ani; Gorrespondance, 8fc. Par L. Percy et G. 
Mnugras. Paris: Ci ! i.anii-Lrfvy. 
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picture of the mild hardships and placid excitements of a 
month's soldiering. 

No one who speaks with knowledge, whatever his dislike to the 
principles, the eonduet, or the results of the Fronch Revolution, 
can honestly deny that a good deal of construction as well as an 
immense amount of destruction was accomplished under it. Per- 
haps not the least of its less obnoxious feats was the relieving of 
France frdtn its old reproach of being the worst educated of the 
fully civilized countries of Western Europe. M. Tlippoau (19) has 
added to bis already very considerable work in the departments of 
bellesrlettrea and of educational science an interesting reprint of 
speeches and reports ou tho subject of education during the Revo- 
lutionary period. Tho value of ‘the collection may be roughly indi- 
cated by mentioning that Mirabcau, Talleyrand, and Condoreut are 
&utong the authors, os well ns tho inferior, but still important, 
names of Homme, Daunau, and Fourcroy. Two of the excellent \ 
yeiuvbooks with which France is perhaps oven better provided j 
thorn England present themselvos rather late, but in nil proba- j 
bility as early as possible. * The rauge of L'anncc. arfisfiqne (20) I 
iavery wide, embracing not merely Europe, but the United States, j 
and aiming at the supply of information not merely us to ex- 
hibitions, sales, &c., but as to thc'art administration of ilie different 
'countries. The execution seeuis fairly satisfactory, considering tho 
vastness of the plan. The ibeutrical and musical Annual of 
MM. Noel and Stoullig(2i), on tlio other hand, practically coniines 
itself to tho Paris stago, and a stout volume of nearly eight 
hundred pages gives room enough for treatment. The editors have 
even reprinted the proceedings in the suit of the Fruncun agamst 
Mile. Sarah Bernhardt, during which that Indy's advocate dis- 
covered the famous resemblance between Mile. Bernhardt and 
Titanin. 

We may notice in the Revue ilea arts decor nf. if s (22) n plate re- 
presenting a very remarkable piece of chasing iu iron by M. Emilo 
Vernier. 

Some poetical and dramatic work, now or reprinted, of interact 
comes before us this month. M. F. (JoppiVs Cantos en errs vt 
poesies diverges (23) has reached in its third edition, an honour 
not common to French poets nowadays. It contains smuo lair 
examples of the rather facile pat lun which lms made M. Uopjco 
popular. Thore is a good legend for M. Boimat's well-known mid 
admirable portrait of M. Victor Jingo. But wo ium*t own that 
tho piece we like best in the book is u ballade of M. 'J hoodoie do . 
Bsnville’s in reply to M. Ooppdc. 

Tho late M. Paul Albert wiih a professeur of talent, who died 
just after his election to a chair at the College de France, the great , 
• ambition of schoolmasters iu that country. Him son now edits - 
some remains (24) in prose und verse. Tho prose consMa of 
critical essft\9 on literary subjects. They are well written, full of 
sensible ana just reflections, and hold tho balance between cl.ispics j 
and romantics with an even hand. A certain timidity almost ; 
approaching to frigidity of expression, and an absence of irrasp 
and freshness of view, are their chief drawbacks. It is not clear 
whether these arise from personal modesty, which scorns to have 
been a characteristic of the author's, or from an exaggeration of 
tho academic habit of avoiding anything startling or eccentric. 
The verse is often pleasing, but rarely vigorous, though there arn 
some fair philosophical sonnets. One poem has, wo confess, 
puzzled us. M. Albert hns an indignant sonnet, dated 1871, reca- 
pitulating the woes of France, emphasizing its desire lor ven- 
geance, &c., and ending 

Le deuil cst sur la France ! Kfc c*ewt dans co moment 
Quo Vcndome it Konsnrd dlevc uuo statue. 

We should like to ask, Why not ? JIow is the commemoration 
of tho great Frenchmen of the past unpatriotic or uudutiful to the 
France of the present and the future P 

Under the title of Paravents et trdteaux (25) M. Jacques Nor in a ml 
has published a pleasant volume of dramatic trifles — monologues, 
prologues, epilogues, et ctnne quotl exit in l ague. These things are 
popular in France just now, thanks to the talent of M. Coquolin 
ana others of their interpreters, and M. Normund fashions them 
with considerable skill. 

The useful Th 6 dtrc do campagne, a treasure for persons addicted 
to amateur theatricals, has reached its seventh volume (26). Thu 
contents range from comedies to monologues, and among the 
authors are MM. Legouvd, Cros, E. dTJervilly, G. de Letorioie. 
Guillemot, Norm and, &c. 

M. Reynard's careful, if not very spirited, prose translation (27) 
of the Orlando Furioso has reached its fourth and last volume in 
M. Lemerros pretty Petite Bibliotheque. Lit ter air e, 

M, Paul Sdbillot's Breton tales (28) have all the appearance of 


being the genuine eollectiona of a trustworthy “ felMoriat* This 
appearance is not injured by the fact that they are for the most 
part rather prosaic iu form (though not in substanoe), inasjpuch 
as no suspicion of working up is possible. Many of them fplon^ 
to a special and interesting class, the legends of the u houlea or 
sea-washed caves of the Ootes-du-Nord. The others include, of 
course, variations of universally prevalent stories. Among the 
less common of these may be noticed two or three versions of the^ 
incident which forms tho basis of “ Wauderiug Willie’s Tale" in 
Rcdyauntlet. 

Among novels tho first place must bo given to Le bachelier (29), 
tho second part of Jacques Vingtras . Politically speaking, we can 
pretend to no groat esteem or sympathy lor M. Valltte. But 
ho is perhaps, out of Russia and Germany, the most typical 
representative of tho genuine Irreconcilablo who has sworn 
war to the knife njrainBt social arrangements merely because they 
are social arrangements — the rdfractuirv , na ho would hiuiself call 
tho animal; mid ho is certainly one of tho most accomplished in 
a literary point of view. Ills perverse bitterness, further em- 
bittered, rather than swoetenod, now and thou by a kind of acrid 
good sense, finds a literary expression, which is not at all to bo 
despised, in Jacques Vingtras, Tho follies of the younger Repub- 
licans in 1 848- 1 85 1 are depicted herewith a roally admirable 
mixture of entire and regret ; and the desperate hatred of tho 
Coup d'etat which all Franco now pretends to feel, but which at 
the. time was limited to a very small fraction of tbo people, has 
ir-ver been better expressed, nor its reason — the impotence and 
cowardice of tho anti-imperialists themselves— -more clearly 
indicated. Tho book also contains curious and apparently 
autobiographical struggles of a young man who has education 
and nothing else. This giving of eilucution and nothing else 
is, it should bo said, a main ground of M. Valles’s quarrel 
with society; and liero ho is perhaps worth tho^ attention 
of educational reformers. M. Fortune du Boiegoboy , in Le pare 
! de Paris (30), well sustains his reputation as ft purveyor of 
, sensations. A grout deal of gambling, il murder, ft duel where one 
: combatant is spitted lilto a lark and tho other has his Jioad 
simultaneously split like a cocoanut, await the eager amateur. 
Of its kind tho book is not a bad one, though it introduces the 
reader to some very bad cobipany. JM. Hector Malot (31), in 11 
fairly interesting book, has been bold enough to make his heroine 
black — actually black— and of the u nigger” type. M. Garenues (32) 
or his publishers have thought, it seems, that the glorious 
successes over 1I10 Kvoumira demand tlio re-impression of a 
Chauvinist novel of tho Empire. Thu dilteronce of tone strikes 
tho ear oddly, but who shall say which is the more false— the cant 
of twenty yours ago, or the cant of to-day Y Pascalino (33) is a 
rather uninteresting crime-and-spirituftli^m novel, written in the 
awkward and now hackneyed form of a judicial dossier, composed 
of narratives and depositions of different persons. 
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PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 

T HE attempted murder of the President of the United 
States is a crime as strange as it is shocking. It 
was not known that Mr. Gaufield had an enemy, though 
he had lately come into collision with an inveterate 
political opponent. There is little perceptible difference 
«n opinion between the party which elected him and the 
Democrats, who only maintain thoir separate organization 
for the purpose of obtaining office in their turn. The 
fond between the President and Mr. Conklino Was perhaps 
somewhat more bitter, because it involved a merely per- 
sonal issue ; but a squabble about the appointment of a 
irevenne collector conld scarcely arouse the violent pos- 
eions which are the most usual cause of political assassi- 
nation. It seems probable that in this instance the 
murderer was irritated by disappointment in his hope of 
official employment. A somewhat similar provocation led 
to the murder of Mr. Perceval and to attempts which wore 
made on the lives of Sir R. Peel and Lord Palmerston. 
It is not improbable that the notorious frequency of 
similar crimes in Europe may have suggested to p. weak 
and vicious mind the possibility of revenge. Europcan or 
exiled assassins have impaired a main security for human 
life by making the thought of murder familiar. A prin- 
cipal sanction of the morality code is furnished by un- 
questioning belief in the universal acceptance of its ffro- 
oepts. Even the miserable excuses which havo been made lor 
similar crimes are not urged by any sympathetic apologist in 
tlie case of Mr. Garfield. The assassination of Mr. Lincoln 
sixteen years ago was less surprising, though it excitod 
unanimous feelings of reprobation and horror. The pas- 
sions which had been aroused by the civil war hud not 
begun to subside, and a few defeated combatants may havo 
regarded the President as the representative of their vic- 
torious oppressors. It afterwards appeared that tho crime 
was an isolated act, unconnected with any organized con- 
spiracy; but at first it was naturally supposed to be a 
result of political motives. Except by tho tenure of high 
office, Mr. Garfield h&8 been little known to his country- 
men ; and down to the date of his nomination his name had 
not been heard in England or the Continent. The Union 
enjoys profound poaoe and unexampled prosperity, and tho 
principal draw buck to its folicity has been tho absence of 
any political issue which would form the subject of an 
interesting controversy. Where Mr. Garfield is known 
be is personally liked, and he belongs to the most popular 
«o2ass in the United States, inasmuch as he practised 
manual labour before ho became a lawyer, a politician, and 
•a President. 

According to some accounts, the assassin has endeavoured 
to give a political colour to his crime by asserting that ho 
was a “stalwart” and a supporter of Arthur. The phraso 
belongs to the latest jargon of New York politics ; and it 
apparently describes adherence to the faction of which 
Mr. CONttlNQ is the leader. It is utterly incredible that 
any section of American politicians should design or ap- 
prove the atrocity which has been committed ; bat election 
managers are capable of founding a charge against their 
opponents on the desperate attempt of a criminal to 
propitiate possible allies. The nomination of Mr. Arthur 
as.viee-Presidenfc was a concession to the section of Iie- 
pdfelicans which had under the guidance of Mr. Conklino 
on^voured to nominato General Grant. In {tie recent 
.dispute on patronage Mr. Arthur took the side of Mr. 
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Conklino against his own colloagae and chief. It was re. 
marked as an anomaly that the possible successor of Mr. 
Garfield Bhould support the claim of tho loaders of the 
Seuate to control the patronage of tho President. Pro- 
bably Mr. Arthur felt liimself bound in gratitude to assist 
the patron to whom his own promotion was duo. Ameri- 
can parties have shown habitual indifference to the quali- 
ties of a Vice-President, although in three instances 
he has succeeded to the Presidency. The notorious 
unfitness of Mr. Andrew Johnson for the office which 
he held after tho death of Mr. Lincoln would have do- 
terred his party from giving him a nomination as Presi- 
dent ; but ho was considered to bo entitled to a reward for his 
desertion of tho Democratic party, and for other services 
which he had during the war rendered to tho cause of the 
North. The titles which was conferred as a compliment 
involved tho right of succession to tho highest post ; and 
tho carelessness of the Republican managers was rewarded 
by four years of incessant struggle and by an abortive 
impeachment. There would be no reason to fear tho recur- 
rence ofsflimilar complications in consequence of the possi- 
ble succession of Mr. Arthur, who is an adroit politician 
of the customary type ; but he might probably disappoint 
somo ambitions which were encouraged and gratified by 
Mr. Gaufield. Tho new President would have had tho 
right to form a Cabinet of his own ; and he might not 
improbably havo taken the opportunity of relieving Mr. 
Conklino from the consequenco# of his ill-judged resigna- 
tion. It seems that. Mr. Conklino bus no ohanco of 
re-election as Senator; and his colleague and humble 
follower, Mr. Platt, has been forced to withdraw in con- 
sequence of opportune discoveries made by his adversaries 
of certain defects in his moral chai actor. A new Presi- 
dent might, if ho could obtain tho confirmation of his 
appointments ly the Senate, substitute Mr. Conklino for 
Mr. Blaine as Secretary of State. The Republican leaders 
would not regret the closing of the schism which divides 
their party in New York, if not also in other States. Mr. 
Conklino, who would have been Socrotery of State if 
General Grant had been elected, woul^have welcomed 
the opportunity of supplanting his rivalA 

It is possible that the attempt tojHkssinate a Re- 
publican chief magistrate may modif^He ill-concealed 
toleration with which democratic and faction* 

have regarded the crime of regicide. HrSe numerous poli- 
tical writers who deduced from tho murder of the Emporor 
Alexander the inference that his sdccossor ought to grant* 
a popular Constitution were perhaps scarcely oonsoious 
that they wore assuming the character of apologists for a 
brutal crime. Tho assumption that the fanaticism of tho 
Nihilist conspirators was only an exaggeration of legiti- 
mate discontent was calculated to diminish the general 
indignation and horror. It is not tininteresting to observe 
tho entirely different spirit in which the representatives 
of extreme English Radicalism discuss the attack on 
General Garfield. Kings and Emperors are supposed to 
be excluded to some oxtent from human sympikliy ; hut* 
the freely elected President of the great American Re- 
public ought, in tho opinion of extreme democrats, to 
have boon as secure from violenoe as the humblest 
membor of society. Some Republican enthusiasts will 
porhaps gradually learn that the security of life largely 
depends on tho sentiment with which murder was 
formerly contemplated as in all cases the blackest of 
crimes. The villains of different countries who successively 
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attomptedihe lives of tli8 Gorman Emperor, the King of 
Italy, ana ^tho King of Spain may probably htfro had a 
share in i^miliaming ’jjftb minds of Russian conspirators 
■with tho crime which they afterwards perpetrated. Tho 
■wretched ad venturer who has now tried to reveqge himself 
for petty political disappointments on the President of tko 
United States lmd probably been demoralized by tho 
example of European cutthroats. Land League orators 
whoso hints find expression in murder and outrage com- 
mitted by their followers have contributed their sharo to 
tho latest crime ; and Fenians who incite the Irish rabble of 
the great American cities to subscribe for the destruction 
of English publio buildings, or of English men- of- war 
with their nnoffonding crews, have contributed their 
sharo to the confusion of tho boundaries between right and 
wrong. Tho universal feeling of sorrow and sympathy 
which has boon evoked by tho danger of the Presi- 
dent may, perhaps, pruduco a wholesome reaction. It 
is not surprising that some commentators on tho trans- 
action have sought to connect Mr. Conkling’s coarse 
attacks on Mr. Garfield with tho outrage committed by 
atie of Mr. Conk ling's obscure adherents. There is no 
cortntry in which violent language is bo unexciting or so 
innocuous as in tho United States. Five or six years ago 
professedly respectable journals of the Republican parly 
repeated day after day charges of vulgar fraud against tho 
Democratic candidate for tho Presidency. Those who 
made tho accusation wore incapable of believing it, mid the 
readers whom they addressed understood and imitated tho 
insincerity of their instructors, although tlioy hoped to 
derive political advantngo from denunciation of tho hostile 
leader. In accusing President Garfield of treachery and 
corruption, Mr. Conk ling was probably understood only to 
express his undoubted hostility to a victorious rival. No 
intelligent American thought tho worse of tho President, 
or much the worse of his assailant. It is possible* that 
Guiteau, who had been a delegate in tho interest of General 
Grant to the Chicago Convention, may havo thought that 
Mr. Arthur, as belonging to tho same Republican section, 
would bo more ready than Mr. Garfield to consider his 
claim to an official appointment. It is extremely unlikely 
that ho took any serious interest in the quarrel between 
tho Now York Senators and tho President. To this ex- 
tent tho political practices which prevail in tho United 
States may perhaps have been among tho causos of the 
crime ; but there arc defects and anomalies in all political 
systems, and, when the morality of assassination is onoo 
regarded as an open question, there will never bo wanting 
a motive or a pretext for murder. 


TIIE LAND BILL. 

T HE assault which tho Dako of Argyll delivered 
against his lato colleagues at the end of last week 
has been so long hanging 'over their heads that the delay 
may have enabled them to bear it with more philosophy 
than would otherwise be at their disposal. Threatened 
men aoquiro in this way a kind of adventitious courage ; 
and those members of tho Government who were most 
deeply concerned were fortunatoly for thoraselves not 
members of the of Lords. The position of Lord 

Granville and Btigd Carlingford, howover, was suffi- 
ciently worthy of pity. For years the Liberal party in 
tho Upper Honse has been even more inferior to its 
opponents in ability and oratorical power than in numbers. 
Lord Granville's ploasaut faculty of pococurante con- 
versation hardly enables him even to enter the lists 
with tho Opposition leaders, and Lord Carlingford is 
not high even in the second class of debaters. Lord 
Derby, an important but dubious reornit, lias not yet 
formally taken the oaths to his new party, and has 
hitherto' made no sign whatever on the Land Bill. In 
all time of tribulation the Duke of Argyll has hitherto 
been the mainstay of the Liberal Peers. His oratorical 
and intellectual ability has, perhaps, been a little exagger- 
ated by his own party, bnt no one denies that it is very 
considerable. The Duke of Argyll, with a very large 
share of the faults of his countrymen, has- a more than 
proportionate allowance of their representative merits. He 
is thoroughly well informed, he is industrious in an ex- 
traordinary degree, and he treats every subject which he 
handles without, indeed, much breadth or originality of 
view, but, within his limits, with great good sense and 
much weight of downright logic, when there is added 
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to all this tho mechanical advantage of a most carefully 
acquired style and delivery, which, if it never rises 
to eloquence, frequently attains a range considerably 
highor than that of mere ready debating, the total 
warrants the assigning to the Duxs of a position 
(now that L>rd Beaconsfield is gone) second only 
to that of Lord Salisbury, and perhaps Lord Oairw§, 
On Friday week all these gifts Were tnrhed against the 
speaker’s own side, and the artless excuses of lift'd BfSflh 
borough, the endeavours of Lord Carlingford to divide 
himself into two gentlemen at once— one a Commissioner 
and the other a Cabinet Minister— and to defend himself 
in the one capacity when speaking no word in the other, 
and the desperate attempts of Lord G&AN 71 LLB to oontend 
for a kind of previous question, only enhanced by oontrast 
the importance of the Duke's speech. That speech has, as 
was natural, boon violently attacked by the extreme parti-" 
sans of the Government, and by tho persons individually 
damagod by it, while, on tho other hand, efforts have been 
made to represent it as a mere academic exercise of nor 
practical value. Yet it is indubitable that in it the Duke 
of Argyll materially weakened and almost destroyed the 
value of tho Bessbouough Commission, that he completely* 
refuted tho favourite Lladical doctrine of an ancient and 
long-obscured tenant-right, that he proved to demonstration 
that his colleagues had no business to bringina Land Bill at' 
ail, and that lie proved by implication that their actual 
Land Bill was faulty und bad. The Government were 
certainly well advised in refusing to meet the assault 
directly. Bub no debate and no division on the Land Bill 
could be more damaging to them than the Duke of Argyll’s 
explanation of his parting company. 

A majority of x 32 on the amended 7th Clause — that is, 
virtually on tho Bill — may have consoled Mr. Gladstone 
for his late colloaguo’s unkindness. It certainly showed 
that the quality of fidelity may still be assigned without 
fear to the Liberal party in tbe House of Commons. It is a 
vacillating and uncurtain fidelity, requiring muoh humour- 
ing and management to keep it undisturbed, bat it still 
exists. There is probably nob one single man in the House 
of Commons except Mr. Gladstone who regards the Land 
Bill on its merits, and without arrihre with any 

other feelings than those of distrust, dislike, and doubt. 
To a few Irish members it may be agreeable, because it is 
another slice of tho cake, because it carries out their 
private crotchets, because it offers ohanoes in abundance 
lor future exploitation of tho covetous lawlessness of tho 
Irish people. As an attack on landlords' rights, it is, of 
course, welcome to the English Radicals. As an attempt 
to settle a question which (owing to what immediate 
causes docs not much matter) evidently demands settle- 
ment, it is tolerated grudgingly and reluctantly by a very 
large number of members. These varions feelings, joined 
to the simpler and still powerful one of subservience 
in all things to Mr. Gladstone’s whims, assure the 
passage of the Bill in some Bhape or other through 
the House of Commons. The division against the 
amendod 7th Clause may perhaps be, formally at least, 
found fault with as inconsistent with tho policy pursued 
at the time of the second reading. Yet, also on formal 
groands, it may seem to have been justified by Sir 
Stafford Nokthcote’b indication of the objectionable 
words inserted at Mr. Russell's wish. The sting of the 
clause was, however, extracted by Mr. Gladstone’s omis- 
sion of the obnoxious directions as to the manner of 
ascertaining tenant-right. Mr. Russell's addition is only 
open to objection because it implicitly asserts the tenant's 
interest, and that assertion is tho object and oanso of 
existence of the entire Bill and of every clause in it. 

The main point of importance in tho history of the Bill 
during the present week is undoubtedly Mr. Forster’s 
announcement of the Government proposals as to ar- 
rears. These have been anxiously expected, and will, 
no doubt, lead to a good deal of debate. They bear ' 
on their face obvious marks of tbe desire to disarm 
opposition which, after a long period of directly op-# 
posite conduct, has recently marked the Government 
course. Like all the rest of the Bill, the new pro- 
vision is an elaborate departure from the ordinary 
principles which havo long governed legislative inter- 
ference with matters of business in England. Of ar- 
rears previous to 1878 Mr. Forster takes no notice 
whatever, and this silence will probably be oonstpaed in 
very different ways. That there are tatanft, and many of 
them in Ireland, whose indebtedness to their kng-suffer- 
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ij^landlards extends much further hack is certain. Ap- 
parently,. however, the proposal is that a tenant who pays 
Sflgr per cent;©f the rent dae on 1878 and 1879, and 
e0me8 to terms with his landlord as to the rent for 1880, 
is to be protected from disturbance. The evident assump- 
tion that many holders will of their own means satisfy the 
demands of this provision shows more clearly than any- 
thing else how hollow the present agitation is and bow 
unworthy moat of the complainants aro to bo assisted. 
Those, however, who Teally need help are to be helped 
out of the all-sufficing Church Fund, which is to ad- 
vance the sum required, though, inconsistently enough, 
the landlord, and not the tonant, is to bo respon- 
sible for repayment. This is to b 9 got out of the 
tenant' by a yearly increment on the rent of the liftocn 
years* holding which the Act confers. Tt is almost impos- 
sible to say how the plan will work. That many landlords 
wonld be exceedingly glad to compound their claims of 
arrears for half the amount due on 1878 and 1879, and the 
whole due last year, is certain. But men in a beggared 
condition, as many Irish landlords now are through the 
action of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, are not able to 
choose. Such an appropriation of the Church fund as that 
proposed has, it is curions enough to remark, boon pro- 
tested against again and again by Radical organs before- 
hand. The tenant's newly-created interest, not tho land- 
lord’s property, should clearly bo tho pledge for repay- 
ment. On this matter, however, only the first, not the last, 
word has been heard. The limitation of the fortunate 
persous who are to benefit by this dead lift to tenants 
at less than 30Z. a yoar is sure to excite discontent 
among Irish members. And tho stipulation that the tenant 
come to terms with his landlord as to the last year’s rent 
will exasperate the Land Leaguo more than almost any- 
thing else can do. The discussion on the proposed as- 
sistance to be given for the purchase of the holding 
included one remark from an Irish member which is 
porhapa truer than anything olso that has been said. This 
remark was that Irishmen cared lor nothing in the Bill 
save for this particular opportunity of drawing on the 
public purse. Meanwhile some utterances of interest 
in relation to the Irish question have boen delivered out- 
side tbe walls of the Houses of Parliament. The Editor 
of the Fortnightly Review has written in that periodical 
an article urging conciliation with Ireland, which is even 
more eloquent, and interesting than his usual work, but 
whiob more than ever suggests tho famous and terrible 
quotation, 11 Ach ! mein lieber Sulzor, Er kennt nicht dioso 
“ verdammteRace.” Mr. Fawcett has proved bis good Bense, 
and has perhaps surprised and chagrined some of bis own 
party, by elaborately demonstrating the wisdom and justice 
of the rejection of tho Disturbance Bill last year by the 
House of Lords. Mr. Forster may not bo gratoful to his 
colleague for awakening tho remembrance of his own ill- 
considered outbreak by a cool argument, that', in face of a 
dwindling majority in tho House of Commons, tho conduct 
of the Houbo of Lords could not bo considered unreason- 
able. This seems to intimate a sobriety of mind which, 
it may be hoped, is shared by persons more highly placed 
in the Government than the Postmaster-General. 


THE GREEK QUESTION. 

T HE short discussion on the Greek qnostion which took 
place a week ago in tho Houso of Lords summed up 
in an accurate and intelligible form a transaction which, ifc 
may be hoped, iB now virtually concluded. There was no 
serious difference of opinion between Lord Granville and 
Tjord Salisbury, though it was consistent with custom that 
the leader of the Opposition should point out incidental 
miscarriages which, as he candidly admitted, had not 
&ft'eoted the result. Tho Conference of Berlin was un- 
doubtedly a mistake ; and Lord Salisbury might, if he had 
^bought it worth while, have expatiated on the risk and 
embarrassment which it caused. But for the hasty deci- 
sion of the Plenipotentiaries, or of tho Governments which 
they represented, the Greeks would probably not havo 
spent large sums on their armaments; nor would they 
have threatened a dynastic revolution as tho alternative 
of war; but the mischief has gone no further. Lord 
Granville may probably have formed a cooler judgment 
than the newspaper Correspondents who were com- 
pletely deceived by tbe noisy enthusiasm of Athens. It 
was evident that the Greek Ministry would have been 


guilty of , culpable and disastrous folly if they had ulti- 
mately refused to accent the proposals of the Great 
Powers; hnt sometimes nations are as foolish as private 
persons, and the Greeks might at any time have deluded 
themselves by their own warlike language. Lord Salis- 
bury with sound judgment abstained from dwelling on tbe 
evils which might possibly have occurred. With the 
settlement which is actually effected ho has good reason to 
bo satisfied. 

The most plausible apology for the award of the Berlin 
Conference is that it nearly approximated to tho recom- 
mendation which had been appended in tbe form of a pro- 
1 tocol to tho Treaty. M. Waddinqton had proposed to tho 
Congress a somewhat larger cession of territory than that 
which was earnestly recommended to tbe Conference bv M. 
pi: Furyuinkt. According to both projects, tho whole of 
Thessaly, and a considerable part of Epirus, waB to bo ceded 
to Greece. The French Government has never explained 
tho reasons of the change which soon afterwards affected 
its policy. Even after tho Berlin Conference, M. DS 
FueyciSkt only consented to take part in the naval opera- 
tion near Duleigno on tho condition that tho allied fleets 
should afterwards bo despatched to Greek wators. Tho 
English Government learned with surprise that the 
French Ministers soon afterwards declined to apply 
coercion to tho Turks, although it still professed a desire 
for tbe nggrandizemont of Greece. As it had never been 
the intention of England to net alone, and as Austria and 
Germany had always taken a socondary part in the trans- 
action, ifc seemed at ono time oifchor that nothing would be 
done, or that the Greeks would have to acquire tho coveted 
territory by means of their own resources. A more 
judicious and successful period of diplomatic notion co- 
incided with Mr. Gokoiien’h visit to Berlin. Prince 
Bismarck finally consented to tako tho principal part in 
the negotiation ; and the other Powers gladly followed the 
lead of Germany. The Sultan was unusually deferential 
to a Government from which, with nr without reason, he 
expected effective assistance. Lord Salisbury cordially 
recognized the judgment and ability with which Mr. 
Goschen discharged his difficult duties at Constantinople. 
Next to tho Gorman Government, the English Cabinet and 
tho Ambassador have done most to prevent war, and yet 
to secure to Greece great material advantage. 

Lord Salisbury concurred in Lord Houghton’s opinion 
that the acquisition of Thessaly is probably more beneficial 
to Greece than the larger transfer of territory which was 
proposed by tho Confercnco of Berlin. The Turkish Go- 
vernment is only weakened by the necessity of controlling 
malcontcqt subjects; but tho greater part of the Albanian 
tribes, whether Christian or Mahometan, profer their present 
position as nominal subjects of tlie Sultan to Greek annex- 
ation. As Lord Salisbury truly said, the Albanian ele- 
ment was not sufficiently taken into consideration during 
the earlier negotiations. Some of tho tribes havo since 
engaged in partial rebellion against tho Sultan’s authority ; 
but it is probable that they would havo resisted the occu- 
pation of their country by tho Greeks. On tho other hand, 
the majority of the inhabitants of Thessaly are Greek in 
language and religion ; and they will have no difficulty in 
amalgamating with the kindrod population to the South. 
Tho Wallachians settled in tho province, who were sup- 
posed to claim separato national rights, have disappeared 
during tho later stages of tho controversy. The Ma- 
hometans have to content themselves with formal stipu- 
lations for the security of their persons and property. Tho 
new addition to tho kingdom will form a third of tho 
enlarged State, which now, as Lord Granville observed, 
nearly coincides with tho limits assigned by modern 
historians to Continental Greece in classical times. Greek 
politicians will now direct their energies to the acqui- 
sition of the islands, and especially of Crete. They 
may probably hope that at some future time England 
will follow tho precedent of the cession of the Ionian 
Islands by surrendering Cyprus to Greece. At present 
the title of the Sultan, who is, as it were, the feudal 
superior of the island, renders impossible a transfer to 
any other Power. Experience must show whether tho 
Greeks of tho Kingdom aro now disposed to mako 
roads, to suppress brigandage, and generally to improve 
their domestic administration. Thoir apologists have 
always contended that the inadequate extent of the 
original kingdom explains the oompurativo failure of the 
experiment of Grock independence. The acquisition of 
tho Ionian Islands made no change in tho system of 
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Algerian troubles, a paralysis of authority* No one 
would take responsibility, or, if any one took it, he 
found no one to parry out his orders. To this mischievous 
state of things M. Gambetta’s mouthpiece snggests that 
nothing but the coming elections can put au end. The 
incapable Republic is to give place to a capable Republic, 
and France and Europo may ponder over what a capable 
Republic means. 

Will a capable Repnblic, if a capable Republio such as 
M. Gambetta dreams of oomes into existence, engago in 
a war with Turkey ? If France wished to go to war with 
the Sultan, a cause of quarrel might bo found any day. 
The Sultan is very much aggrieved by the treatment ho 
has received from Franco in regard to Tunis. Ho has 
marked his displeasure by refusing an audience to tho 
French Ambassador on his departure from Constantinople, 
and he has sent strong reinforcemcuts into Tripoli. Ho 
also altogether declines to admit the pretension of France 
to represent in Tripoli the Tunisians, whom he still considers 
to bo his own subjects. Nor can there bo any doubt that 
tho presence of a large Turkish force iu Tripoli is a menace to 
the French both in Tunis and iu Algeria. The insurgents 
are encouraged by the support which they think the Com. 
MANDKft of the Faithful cannot deny them, and they preach 
the holy war, which they think ho looks on with delight. 
The Sultan has every possible right to be in Tripoli, and 
to keep as many troops as he likes there, and it is scarcely 
to be expected that the most crushed of monarch s would 
not tarn when he was asked to consider his own subjects, 
being also men of his own faith, as being even in his own 
dominions under tho protection of a foreign Power. It is 
not his fault that the French are in Tunis, and that he is 
dangerous to them iu Tripoli. It is not he, but the Frond), 
who have made him an obstacle to tho now French policy. 
Hut lie is an obstacle, und a very grave one, and wlmt is 
very important, the danger with which lie menaces France 
is permanent. There is a logic of wrongdoing as well us of 
light doing, and there can bo no doubt that, if the French 
could only think of their position iu Africa and forgot 
their position in Europe, they would take Tripoli merely 
because they have taken Tunis. It may bo added that 
nothing would better suit a capable Republic than a 
war in which it would display, develop, and consolidate 
its capacity — a war with a Power like Turkey, difficult 
enough to try its strength, and yot in which it was suro to 
win. Tho only check on the readiness of Franco to make 
war on Turkey — not this month or next, perhaps, bub in 
a measurable distance of time — is tho apprehension that 
Bnch a war would bring on a general European war. A 
very considerable change in the situation of Europe must 
take place before France could reckon on taking forcible 
possession of Tripoli without disturbing the European cou- 
eort, and France is certainly not at present roady to run tho 
great risk of breaking thepoacoor truce which now prevails, 
llut the occupation of Tunis, although not opposed by 
any of tho Powers, has introduced a new element into 
Europoan politics. Among the aims of the nominal 
protectors of Turkey, thoro is now a now piece of plunder 
which one of those protectors means to have; and this 
gives a forecast of a possiblo future which it would bo 
idle to disregard. 


THE BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

M R. GLADSTONE complied with established custom 
in reserving one or two Government measures from 
the inevitable abandonment which ho announced to the 
House of Commons. For many years tho Prime Minister 
ot the time has about the same period of the Session been 
obliged to make a similar statement, and it is always un- 
derstood that his list of the measures which are still con- 
ventionally supposed to survive is not final. On the next 
occasion Mr. Gladstone will be compelled to surrender 
thp Bankruptcy Bill, which indeed only interests a limited 
class. The House will have spent seven months in 
elaborating a single Hill and certain executive measures 
with which it was supposed to have a connexion. The 
Land Bill, in its final shape, will bo the result of many 
divisions, and also of much unwilling acquiescence. No 
legislative scheme has been so cordially disapproved by a 
large section of its sapporters, as well as by the hesitating 
opponents who thought that too prolonged a resistance 
might be injurious to tho interests of the country. If the 
Bill proves in accordance with general expectation to 


be mischievous in operation as it is vicious in principle, 
the minority will not share the blame of a false policy 
because they submitted to necessity. There might have 
been no need of a Land Bill if the Government had held 
to the resolution which, according to the Duke of Arotll, 
had been originally formed, of awaiting further experience 
of the working of the Act of 1870. Legislation only be* 
cgme inevitable becauao it was offored by the Government, 
after the failure of tho miserable dovice of an extempo- 
raneous Disturbance Bill. ^ 

The strugglo within the Cabinet, which occupied the 
autumn and early winter, was principally important because 
it was certain that the measure which might result from 
the Ministerial deliberations would thenceforth become the 
low- water or minimum line of cliaugo and spoliation. It 
is still believed that Mr. Gladstone long inclined to com- 
paratively moderate proposals, though he afterwards 
yielded to tho more thoroughgoing opinions of some 
of his colleagues. The Bill was found to embody the 
three demands which had been most urgently advanced on 
behalf of the Irish tenants. Prudent politicians perceived 
that, unless the Government could be induced to retract some^ 
of its concessions, a less revolutionary change was no 
longer possiblo. Tho apologists of tho Government had 
some ground for taunting tho Opposition with the cer- 
tainty that, if it could have displaced tho Ministers, a 
Conservative Government would have been compelled to 
introduce an equally comprehensive Land Bill. It is 
allowablo to recognize the inevitable character of a course 
of policy, without acquitting those who had mode it 
necessary. There is no use in defending a pass which has 
once been turned. Ono of the most zealous advocates of 
the Hill makes, 011 tho part of England and Scotland, the 
plausible domand that, the Irish shall bo satisfied for a 
series of years with ^ raeasuro which has rendered all other 
legislation impossible. Tho claim may be reasonable; 
but tbero are no means by which it can be effectually 
assorted. It is noarly certain that tho hopes which have 
been excited, and the disappointments which must occur, 
will at shorter and shorter intervals revive fresh agitation 
and appeals to Parliament. It would bo well if other 
portions of tho United Kingdom wero secure against the 
application of n precedent now established on the pretext 
that exceptional measures are required by the peculiar 
condition of Ireland. 

The interruption of legislative activity is not an un- 
mixed evil. Tho list, of twenty or thirty neglected 
measures which Mr. Gladstone included in ono of his 
indictments against the late Government wonld leave few 
existing institutions untouched. It was, on tho whole, 
desirable that a Parliament elected under tho iniluenco of 
clamour and violent rhetoric should wait before it tried 
its energies in destructive legislation. The English Land 
Bill, when it is hereiifLcr produced, will probably reflect 
democratic passions less completely than if it had been 
produced immediately after the Midlothian spooohes and 
tho general election. The appetite for chango will no 
longer be stimulated by tho artificial association of wild 
agrarian theories with the misdeeds of tho Turks or with 
tho disasters of the Zulu and Afglmu wars. Tho dis- 
establishment of the Church bus, with the general 
consent of tho party of innovation, been reserved for a 
future Parliament to bo elected by a more numerous and 
less competent constituency. Tho postponement for ono 
or two Sessions of household suffrage and of redistribu- 
tion is unimportant. The democratic managers will 
assuredly not allow their majority to separate without 
largely increasing their own influence by electoral changes. 
The adjournment of the measure will but slightly mitigate 
its ovil consequences by allowing moderate and capable 
members to be returned by tbe present constituencies at 
by-electionB ; aud in some places short-sighted farmers 
aro disposed before they are practically disfranchised to 
associate themselves with the policy which is most adverse 
to their interests. It is possible that tho destruction of the 
administrative functions of justices in counties may stand 
over till after tho next election. It is something to retain 
for a time a system which has worked remarkably well. 
The late Government was much to blamo for not reform- 
ing county administration on modern principles. The 
task was, as in many similar cases, left to bo performed 
by the opposite party, which would legislate with tho 
object of diminishing tho iulluenco of property in favour 
of the numerical majority. 

The Hills which the Government have been compelled 
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to withdraw are of secondary importance* The Bankruptcy 
Bill, though it seems to have been generally approved by 
those who understand the subject, may perhaps be pre- 
sented to Parliament in a still more complete form after 
further consideration. The much more important measure 
for the reform of criminal law and procedure had at 
the beginning of the Session been once more indefinitely 
postponed. It was probably not without regret that 
Mr. Gladstone relinquished the hope of passing the Par- 
liamentary Oaths Bill, with the oonsequenoe of a revival of 
a disagreeable personal complication. Even those who agree 
in opinion with the Ministers are probably satisfied of the 
impossibility of passing at tho end of the Session a mea- 
sure which excites so much strong and angry feeling. The 
Corrupt Practices Bill is not at present argent, as there is 
no prospect of a general oloction. It was, on the whole, 
well that a measaro which derived its origin from a fcoliug 
of legitimate moral indignation should be reserved for a 
time of calmer reflection. Tho inquiries prosecuted by the 
Election Commissioners showed that in several boroughs, 
almost oasually selected, a considerable portion of the cou- 
‘i stituenoy was ready to accept bribes on one Bide or on 
both ; and that persons of good position and of local influ- 
ence had no scruple in aiding the process of corruption. 
There can be but one opinion as to the expediency of 
oreating or fostering a sounder eleotoral morality, if i approve- 
ment can bo effected by legislation ; but it may be doubted 
whether the Attorney-General is well advised in relying 
on severity of punishment. Long experience has shown 
the difficulty of enforcing penalties which are popularly 
regarded as harsh and excessive. That bribery should be 
considered a venial offence is both an error and a misfor- 
tune ; but a moderate increase in the severity of punish- 
ment would perhaps bo the most effectual mode of 
discouraging the offence. It is for political moralists rather 
than for Law Officers to examine the causes of electoral 
corruption, and the indications which it affords of tho com- 
petence of different classes of voters. A constituency 
which is only deterred from giving or receiving bribes by 
a severe criminal code is not a satisfactory element in a 
representative system. It may well happen that the dema- 
gogue is the alternative of the lavish election agent, or 
that, as in the United States, corruption may bo transferred 
from the voter to the professional manager of political 
clubs and organizations. It happens to bo necessary to 
ask for a temporary renewal of the Ballot Act, which has 
unexpectedly failed to provent the distribution of bribes. 
The process of secret voting is open to more than negative 
objections ; but, like other democratic innovations, it is 
in its nature irrevocable when it has onco boon esta- 
blished. It was but a barren consolation to tho op- 
ponents of the Ballot that they wore strong enough to 
substitute ffti ostensibly experimental enacfcmont for final 
legislation. It may be confidently assumed that no Par- 
liament elected under the Ballot will at any time recur to 
open voting. In the present Session all parties will concur 
in the expediency of a temporary renewal of a measure 
which is destined to be permanent. If the measures which 
are abandoned excite no keen regret, tho consequences of 
the mode in which the Session has boon spent may too 
probably be both injurious and permanent. The proceed- 
ings of Parliament have never been so tedious or unin- 
teresting. There haB been scarcely any rooo^for the legiti- 
mate ambition of inembors, with the exception of the 
comparatively small body which devoted itself to tho 
elaboration of the Land BUI. The House of Commons has 
not only almost discontinued tho exorcise of its legislative 
functions; it has also in great measure renounced the 
supervision of domestic and foreign policy. After many 
weeks Mr. Gladstone has not found time for the 
promised discussion on the affairs of the Transvaal. 


CENTRAL ASIAN AFFAIRS. 

fllHE ingenuity of those who maintain that the 
Candahar division waB not obtained on pretences 
practically false; that the assurances of Russia, direct 
and indirect, in reference to her Central policy have 
been, thoroughly carried out; and that all is well for 
England between the Caspian and the Hindu Koosh, has 
been once more put to a severe test. The adventurous 
Correspondent of the Daily News, who has for many 
months enabled Russian official bulletins and the thrice- 
filtered gossip of Tiflis, St. Petersburg, and Berlin to be 


corrected by authentic intelligence,, is, it may be remem- 
bered, a prisoner at Merv. He does not Beam to be kept 
in severe durance, and his captivity allows him to >send 
occasional messages home; though the Turcomans, 
eithor regarding huh as a useful hostage, or simply anmotZB 
for a ransom, do not appear to be in any hnny to lot him 
go. His last message is dated June 22, and it Con- 
tains two very important statements. The first is that 
tho annexation of the delta of the Upper Attrek, long 
coveted bv Russian military geographers of the stamp of 
the late General Fetrusevitoh, has been formally effected. 
The other is that constant negotiations are going on on 
tho part of the Russian Commandant at Aakabad with the 
view of inducing the inhabitants of Merv to throw them- 
selves into tho arms of Russia. The great indaoement 
offered, according to tho Correspondent, is a promise that 
“ their territory will be respected, and the further Russian 
“ march eastward will be made vid Meshed." Vague as 
is tho knowledge which many Englishmen (including, it 
would appear, a majority of the House Of Commons) 
possess of Central Asian affairs, the words 11 farther ad- 
" vance eastward/’ and the nows of a substantial encroach- 
ment, not on the Turcomans, bat on Persia, can hardly 
be misunderstood by any one, though their full import may 
probably not be comprehended. The defenders d outranco 
of the Government policy in tho East — that is to say, the 
Pall Mall Gazette ; for tho Daily News, while persistently 
affirming that Russia is not dangerous in that quarter, 
fully admits the awkward appearance of her reoent acts and 
words taken together — have been somewhat hard put to it 
for comment. The Fall Mall Gazette thinks it certainly 
for the good of the annexed districts that they should be 
annexed. The rest of the news it endeavours to dismiss 
by a somewhat rueful admission that Meshed will now be 
substituted for Merv as a subject of alarmist fears. 

Tho apparent inference is certainly ingenious. That 
inference, which very likely the writer did not fully perceive 
or intend, is that Merv is as little dangerous as Meshed, and 
Meshed as little dangerous as Merv. With a sufficient 
ignorance of history and geography, this impression might 
bo produced and maintained. The merest glance at a 
tolerably good map will show its fallaciousness. It was 
just possible for a fervent believer in Russia to argne that 
her presence at Merv was quite natural, reasonable, and 
right. Merv was the centre of the Turcoman power, the 
headquarters of the enemies of caravans, the capital of the 
last independent portion of Turkestan. Its acquisition would 
completely round off the Russian frontier, would guarantee 
the safety of trade, would provide an alternative route to 
Samarkand. All this was perfectly trne, though it was 
but a very small portion of the truth. It is possible, pro- 
vided there is no objection to deserts and roundabout 
roads, to go eastward from Merv and by Merv to territory 
which is already Russian. Now it is not possible to go east- 
ward through Meshed to any territory which answers this 
description, without passing through Merv also, which 
would make the Russian promise an absurdity. As an 
alternative to Merv, Meshed leads not to Turkestan, nor 
even to what is oalled Afghan Turkestan, but simply and 
solely to Afghanistan proper. It would be sufficient to 
say that the more contemplation of a further eastern ad- 
vance is a violation of the undertaking given at the 
| Czar’s accession, even if that advance merely tended to- 
| wards the securing of the last corner of free ground in 
1 Turkestan. But the words used exclude this construc- 
tion. The Russians will not go to that corner ; they say 
they will not even go through it. That being ijjhe case, 
there is no place left for them to go to exoept the very 
I place which Liberal not less than Conservative opinion 
declares not merely to be forbidden ground to Russian 
troops, but to be outside the zone of Russian influence and 
operations altogether. 

Meanwhile there is the accomplished fact of the annexa- 
tion on the Attrek. * The meaning of that annexation is 
more than that of a new encroachment on Persian territory, 
undoubted as that enoroaohment is, for even Petrusbvitoh 
himself allowed that tho Persian frontier passed to the 
north of Kuohan, which, we are told, is included in the 
new rectification of frontier. It is not merely an assump- ' 
tion of a piece of somebody else’s property, but an assump- 
tion of a very particular piece of some one else’s property. To 
understand this it must be remembered that the road 
through Akhal and Merv, or even through Akhal without 
going to Merv, is by no means the best or shortest from 
the Caspian to Herat and India, It is tho only on* 
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which could be taken without violating PorBian territory ; 
end the country through which it passes offers a valuable 
supply of hardy soldiers, but it is long and ill provided. 
The best way is by Meshed (the way which the Askabad 
diplomatist proposes) ; and even then there are alternative 
routes from Astrabad, or any other point of departnre at 
the south-eastern angle of the Caspian. Tho shortest of 
these is the more southerly by Sh&hrood. This was taken 
by the Daily News Correspondent on the very journey 
which took him to Merv. Bat this way has the draw- 
back of trenching too closely (though there is a third 
little-used road whioh trenches still more closely) on 
-y the great desert whioh forms the kernel of Persia. 
The hest way, therefore, for an army which has to bo 
fed as well as to move is through the Attrek country, 
keeping from Tohikislar tolerably close to the river the 
whole way, but from Astrabad touching it only in 
the middle of the journey from Budjuurd to Kuchan. 
It is precisely this middle part of tho way which 
the Russians havo now either actually anuexod or com- 
pletely commanded by their now annexation. Thoir work 
is not quite complete, for to tho cast of these rectifications 
there is muoh fertilo and useful country in tho districts of 
which Derogoz or Mahmudabad, aud Sarakhs, are respec- 
tively the centres. But oven Russian annexation must 
prooeed with due gradations, especially when assurances 
have just been given that thoro is to bo no proceeding at 
all. On the whole the progress announced is quite suffi- 
cient to put it into tho power of General Skobeleff’h 
enterprising and ingenious successor to make his “ further 
“ advance eastward ” by Meshed, and to fulfil tho tempting 
promises he has made to the Turcomans without the 
slightest difficulty. 

There is probably very little hopo of inducing those who 
see all things merely in Mr. Gladstone to draw the obvious 
conclusions from these facts. But it is not tho less tho 
duty of every one who is in a position to do ho, to give these 
persons an occasional opportunity of drawing such conclu- 
* sions. If any ono chooses boldly to say that tho Turco- 
mans are thieves, that Porsin is irapotout, and that tho 
sooner Russians and English are fairly face to faco on 
opposite sides of Afghanistan tho bettor, ho may claim at 
loast that he reasons with courage, and does not absolutely 
ignore facts. But if any one attempts to argue that tho 
present state of things does not moan such a confronting 
of the two Powers within a very short period, ho must 
choose between a conviction for wilful blindness and a con- 
viction for incapacity to form an opinion. Wo aro not, for 
the present, arguing the advantages or disadvantages of 
having Afghanistan, and Afghanistan only, as a separating 
zone, with the Russian road to the edge of that zono easy and 
well furnished with all things necessary for a groat army. 
What is necessary is to point out, as often as a new step 
is taken, that this state of things is imminent, and that it 
has to be considered how it is to be dealt with. To lament 
over the sad discrepancy between tho golden words of the 
newly-enthroned Czar and the iron deeds of his rude 
generals is quite superfluous. It is useless to talk about 
words ; and nobody — nobody, at least, who was acquainted 
with the subject and not pledged to Radical theorios as to 
English foreign policy — was ignorant of tho probability or 
of the consequences of the deeds. It has boon said before, 
and must be said again, that a Russian invasion of India 
may be the certain disaster for Russia whioh somo people 
assert it to be or that it may not, but that the arrange- 
ments for facilitating that invasion are, to all appearance, 
being carried on with a rapidity and a success to which it 
would not be easy to And a parallel. 


THE FRENCH EDUCATION BILL. 

T HE Frenoh Senate has made a change in the Compul- 
sory Education Bill which is likely to wreck the 
measure for the Session. Tho introduction of compulsion 
had been made the plea for a complete disestablishment 
of religion in elementary sohools. If parents are to bo 
foroed to send their children to school, liberty of con- 
science demands, in the opinion of the Government and 
of the majority of the Chamber of Deputies, that the 
school shall be absolutely neutral ground as regards re- 
kyTligious teaching. The Protestant or the Atheist must be 
™ under Oo uneasiness as to the possible infiltration of Roman 
Catholic doctrines into his child’s mind. Consequently 
the teach** was directed by the Bill as it left the Chamber 


of Deputies to teach morality as part of tho school oourse, 
but to make no reference to religion. ' Tho child of tho 
Protestant must hoar nothing to shake his Protestantism; 
the child of tho Atheist mnBt hear nothing to shake his 
Atheism. Tho example of England was frequently quoted 
in support of this process of M laicization.” It is possible 
that this blander, strange as it seems to us, was perfectly 
genuine. Thera is nothing, or next to nothing, in France 
of that vagno belief which contentedly finds expression 
in tho permission given to teach tho Bibio in Sohool 
Board schools, provided that it bo not interpreted in 
the sense of any particular denomination. Suoh a 
compromise is only possiblo in a Protestant country. 
In Catholic countries the distinctions between confes- 
sions aro more sharply defined, and religious toaohing 
means the touching of Catholicism or of some specifio 
variety of Protestantism. Even had the resemblance 
between tho two experiments been much closer than it 
actually is, tho circumstances under which they are seve- 
rally tried are too different to allow of any nseful com- : 
I pnrison. The exclusion of religion from Sohool Board 
schools might have been much moro thoroughgoing than 
it is without tbe injury done to religious teaching being 
nearly bo groat as that which the Frenoh Compulsory 
Education Bill promised to do. In England voluntary 
schools aro numerous and well supported ; in France they 
oan hardly bo said to exist. In spite of the occasional 
disposition of School Boards to claim a larger sphere for 
themselves, tho placo which they really have to fill is that 
of a supplement to voluntary schools. When tho Edu- 
cation Act of 1870 was under discussion, there was a 
general and, as it seomod, well-founded *fear lest the 
formation of School Boards should drive the volnntaay 
schools out of tho fiojd. The ovent has shown how wholly 
groundless this boliof was. In 1880 thoro woro more volun- 
tary schools and moro children attending them than there 
lmd been ton years oarlior. Jf tho School Boards all 
over tho country wore to give no religious instruction 
for tho future, only a few religiously disposed parents.^ 
would be sufferers by the new law. The great majority* 
would find in the neighbouring voluntary schools all that 
they wanted in the way of direct denominational teaching. 
In Franco religion, if it bo included in the ordinary ele- 
mentary studies, must bo taught in tho communal sohools. 

I f a parent is dissutisfiod with tho absence of religion 
from tho school course, he cannot ordinarily take his child 
away and send him to a school which he likes better. 

These circumstances seemed to suggest tho application 
of what is known in this country as a conscience clause, 
and to introduce this was the object of an amendment 
which was warmly eupportod in tho Senate. The Duke 
de Broglie on the first reading, and M. Oscar de VallISe 
on the second reading, proposed that tho elementary in- 
struction given in communal schools should include the 
teaching of religion, except in cases where the parents of 
the children object to such teaching. The Senate re- 
jected this amendment on both occasions, and the defeated 
party then turned their thoughts to tho bettor definition 
of the moral teaching which the Bill directed should be 
given as part of tbe school coarse. M. Delsol proposed 
that the morality taught should bo religious morality. 
What would have been the fate of this amendment will 
novor bo known ; for a speech from M. Ferry, and the 
nso made of it by M. Jules Simon, prevented tho Senate 
from voting on it. The Prime Minister opposed the in- 
sertion of tho word “religious” on tho plea that the 
eternal morality is a morality sans tyithato, and that to 
defino it would only bo to narrow it. The morality which 
the Bill proposed to touch in communul schools was the 
ossonce which underlies ovolutionist morality, utilitarian 
morality, positivist morality, independent morality. It was 
tho morality alike of Mr. Spencer, of Kant, and of M. 
Jules Simon. At this point M. Ferry was challenged to 
say whether this was a morality suited to children ; where- 
upon he substituted another definition of morality, and 
identified it with tho precepts which we have learned 
from onr fathers and mothers — for oxamplo, “Do unto 
“ others os you would they should do unto you.” The 
Right at onoo objected that this is a commandment of 
Goo, and therefore is included in the prohibition of reli- 
gious morality. M. Ferry replied that it was not for- 
bidden to speak of the commandments of God, and was 
then asked by the Duke de Broglie whether the teacher 
might speak of God, and by M. Buffet whether ho might 
speak of duties to God. To this M. Ferry answered, 
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sensibly enough, that France was atill in the main a nation 
of Theista, and ao long aa the majority alike of parenta 
and teachers remained Theista, the morality taught in the 
communal achoola would be a morality founded on Theism. 
What he disliked waa the phrase 44 religious morality.” 
He objected to it becauae it was unintelligible, and in 
support of this view he appealed to M. Jules Simon, who 
had frequently said the same thing. 

It was not long before M. Ferry had good cause to 
repent that he had helped to provide M. Simon with an 
exouse for apoaking. The Philosopher began by expressing 
his pleasure at finding himself so nearly in agreement with the 
Prime Minister. All that M. Ferry had said abont morality 
he could heartily accept if it was confined to the teaching 
of morality in the University. Still for children something 
simpler was wanted than either Kant or Spencer ; French - 
mon do not desire to have their children taught a morality 
fonnded on utility or pleasure, a morality without God. 
Unfortunately, however, a suspicion has grown up that 
Ahere is a disposition in the Republican party to set up 
sohools from which God will be shut out. M. Ferry, it is 
time, protests that the Republicans have no such intention ; 
but then M. Ferry is a Minister, and Ministers are the most 
fragile and transitory of created things. Anyhow, it is not 
well for the Republican party to be accused of Atheism with, 
out taking some step to rebut the charge. “ If you dislike the 
44 phrase religious morality, you are not afraid, I suppose, 
44 of the name of God; and in that cast! why not insert a 
44 paragraph directing tho teachers in communal schools 
44 to teach tho children their duties to (joi> and to their 
44 country?” M. Dklsol at onco withdrew his amend- 
ment in favofir of M. Simon’s suggestion, and the de- 
bate was adjourned. On Monday tho unlucky Prime 
Minister had to explain away what ho had said on tho 
Saturday. Ardent Theist though lie was, he was still 
convinced of the impossibility of directing schoolmasters 
to teach children their duty towards God, because hi 
do so would raise the question whether the law meant 
e God of the Christians, the God of Spinoza, that 
Descartes, or that of Malebranciif.. M. Simon do- 
fended his amendment in a Bpcoch which seems to have 
been one of his best, lie insisted that, unless Republicans 
wished the communal schools to bo neutral gronnd be- 
tween Theists and Atheists, they ought to make it clear 
that they meant Theism to bo taught in them ; and a 
minority of the party, strong enough to determine the 
action of the Senate, were of the same opinion. 

The indignation of the Extreme Loft lias boon extreme, 
but it has only incidentally been directed against M. Simon. 
M. Ferry is accused of having provoked liis defeat by his 
anxiety to rebut tho accusation of Atheism. If he had de- 
fended what one of their organs calls 44 the rights of children 
44 mutilated by a hateful encroachment upon the domain of 
44 conscience,” he would at least have been defeated honour- 
ably. The conclusion of M. Cl£menceau’s paper is that 
nothing better was to be expected of a man who could 
disgraoe himself in the Senate by avowing his belief in n 
God. M. Ferry's defeat will not affect his position as 
Minister, sinoe he is maintained in that for reasons which 
-have not lost their force, but it will not improve his repu- 
tation as a Parliamentary tactician. * 


TOE LIBERAL PARTY IN EUROPE. 

T HE Liberal party is in the ascendent in almost every 
European conntry. Russia must be excluded, as in 
Russia thoro arc no parties at all in tho ordinary sense of 
the term. Thero is merely despotism on the one hand, 
and revolution on the other. In Germany Prince Bismarck 
has quarrelled with his old Liboral friends, and has sought 
to secure a new basis of support in an alliance between 
Conservatism and Socialism. But the Parliament which 
has just como to the end of its term cut down or rejected 
his Socialist schemes ; and, while he has openly quarrelled 
with tho Liborals, he has not thought it worth while to 
pnrchasejtho favour of their adversaries by any substantial 
concessions. Iu Austria there is a Ministry of conciliation 
which does not conciliate, but exists, which can do little in any 
direction, and is now engaged in suppressing Czeoh riots 
in the oapital of the Czechs* The Hungarian elections 
have confirmed and increased the Liberal majority, and 
the existence of a Liberal majority in Hungary means that 
..Hungscry will work with Austria so long as Austria le&veB 
^Hungary an abundance of local freedom, and pursues a 


general policy to which Hungary cannot reasonably object. 
In Italy no Ministry except a Ministry of the Left can 
bo formed, although Signor Sella, when asked to take 
office, placed before those whom he invited td join him 
a programme in which very advanced Liberals honestly 
owned that they saw nothing to which they oould ob- 
ject. As France is just abont to celebrate again the 
national f£to of the taking of the Bastille, it is use- 
less to speak of the position of the Liberal party there. 
Tho taking of the Bastille has become a symbol on the 
Continent of popular, as distinguished ffom monarchical, 
Liberalism. Of the minor States, Spain has latelv come 
under a Liberal Ministry, because the Kino thought 
the time had cotoe when a Liberal Ministry ought to be 
tried, and tho people were at first indifferent to and then 
pleased with the experiment. Liberal Ministries just hold 
their own, although they barely hold it, in Belgium and 
Holland ; while in Denmark there is a languid but eternal 
quarrel, tho Crown refusing to take Liberal advisers, 
and tho electors sending representatives who will not 
vote supplies. Whether in more backward States, like 
Ronnmnia or Portugal, there happens or does not happen 
to be in office a Liberal Ministry, is a matter of the 
smallest possible importance, as ono Ministry is exaotly 
like another, and every Ministry is tho offspring of some 
local intriguo. Still even in such countries there are 
scarcely any exceptions to tho general rule, and it may be 
said broadly that outside Russia., which is not really a part 
of Europe, tho Liboral party governs throughout Europe, 
with tho exception of Prince Bismarck's rooent coquetting 
with Conservative Socialism. 

If it is asked what in this triumph of tho Liberal party 
is triumphing, what are tho principles on which tho party 
is agreed, and what are tho aims towards which it is 
striving, it is astonishing how many of tho old aspirations 
of tho Liberals, us wo used to know thorn, have sunk into 
desuetude. To begin with, there is now not the slightest 
anti- inonarchi cal feeling. There is hardly a king among 
tho monarchs of Europe who is not exceedingly popular • 
with his subjects; and, to tho credit of royalty, it may 
bo added that there is scarcely a monarch who docs 
not deserve his popularity. In Franco thero is a Re- 
public, but it is not a Ropublic of tho kind that tries 
to convert its neighbours ; and the Republic of Franpo 
is quito ns much a protest against tho last French 
monarchy, with its very peculiar habits and surroundings, 
ns an expression of deep and abiding prepossession. Then 
tho old Liberal feeling in favour of peace has faded away. 
No European country wants war, for all have learnt or 
seen what war means. They are afraid of war, but they 
are still more afraid of being without the means of making 
war. Gigantic armies and a modest proportion of iron- 
clads arc demanded with as much fervour by Liberals as 
by any one olse. The first thought of every French Repub- 
lican who comes to tho top is to shout, and if possible to 
prove, that tho Republic is tho true friend of the 
army, and tho 44 heroism of onr young soldiers ” is 
eagerly seized on as a splendid testimony to the groat 
truth that the sons of French peasants can march and 
fight, although there is no Emperor to review them, and 
no Empress to smile on them. Under the influence 
of this supreme desire for military strength, the old 
Liboral faith in political economy haB dwindled away 
until it hardly exists as the ghost of a tradition. In 
] 'Vance, iu Italy, and in Spain there is now no connexion 
whatever between Liberalism and Free-trade, and a man 
may be the staunchest of Liberals and see no inconsistency 
if at tho same time ho has as his sole thought on finance 
how ho is to get an increased duty put on some foreign 
tirticlo that rivals tho production of himself or his friends. 

It is true that the Liberal party in Europe has one strong 
feeling which unites it, and that is a horror of aggressive 
Socialism. But, in the first place, this is a new feeling, 
and, in the next place, it is shared by tbeir opponents. 
There remain as distinctive principles and abiding motives 
of the party some kind, ana often a very theoretical kind, 
of tenderness for personal liberty, 8ome / prepossession in 
favour of the liberty to express opinion, and a resolution 
to oppose the pretensions of tho Roman Church. 

History and the habits of the people give a very dif- 
ferent colour to the Liberalism of liberal countries. 
Some may be described as approaching more nearly to the < 
English and others to the French type; and for the 
moment it may be said that the mark of distinction is 
generally to be found in the quality of the suffrage. In 
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ere rjr oountry Liberals have to face the perplexing 
question hew they can defend a restricted suffrage and 
bow they can afford an unrestricted suffrage. In France 
there is universal suffrage, and the peasants at present 
support the Republic; but they make it a condition 
of their support that the Republic shall give them 
material prosperity, and that it shall secure this pro- 
sperity by adopting the machinery of Protection, which 
they think is the only sure guarantee of national 
well-being. In Germany Princo Bismarck, in order to 
avoid troublesome questions of electoral roform, bestowed 
universal suffrage on the infant Empiro ; but ho calculated, 
and he now proposes to show that ho calculated rightly, 
that, with the influence of a military State at his command, 
he oould use universal suffrage to repress the Liberal party. 
In other countries Liberals aro awaro that, if every man 
•were allowed to vote, they and tboir party might ho 
swept away altogether. Yet it is so difficult to defend 
any restriction except on the ground that it exists, and 
that those who do not like it v must make tho best of 
it, that there will always bo Liberals who urge that 
every one ought to bo allowed to vote. A Liberal of this 
kind lately proposed to the Brussels Chamber that every 
Belgian who could satisfy very oasy testa of residence and 
education should have tho right to vote;, on which tho 
Minister of Finance plainly told him that, if his proposal 
were carried, there would bo an cud not only to tho Ministry, 
but to the Liberal party in Belgium. A measure of doc- 
toral reform has boen talked of for years in Italy, and this 
Session a Bill for a very extensive reform has passed the 
Chamber, and is before the Senate. Italians of all parties 
allow that the present franchise is too restricted ; but they 
all And it very diflicult to draw a line which shall bo 
intelligible and permanent. Tho Chamber rejected, by a 
majority of ioto i, a proposal for establishing universal 
suffrage pure and simple, and it decided, without mneh 
difficulty, that it would adopt an educational test. But 
what this test should bo was a matter on which opinions 
differed greatly. The Government proposed that tho voter 
should have attended a primary obligatory school; tho Com- 
mittee appointed to report on tlic Bill thought this too lax, 
and required that voters should have reached the Fourth 
Standard; and, finally, when it was pointed out that there 
wore grown men who could not have been at schools, as 
in their days there were no schools lor them to go to, the 
Chamber decided that, as a temporary measure, until tho 
school test could he applied, every ono should vote who 
could write and read. The real difficulty was how io admit 
as many os possible, and how to keep out tho ignorant 
mass who might bo under tho iuflncnce of the Church. 
Liberal Italy, like Liberal Bolgium, lias to think how an 
extended suffrage may affect its existence. In other 
countries an extended suffrago may not sweep away tho 
Liberal party, it may even increase its nominal strength ; 
but it may transform tho party it strengthens, and bury the 
old watchwords in an even deeper oblivion than over- 
shadows them at prosent. 


FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 

A T this time of year many people have to make 
speeches at the annuul dinners of Friendly Socio- 
ties. When tho proper amount of heavy joints have been 
eaten and the proper number of quarts of beer have 
been drank, the chairman of tho day rises to mako such 
remarks as occur to him upon the state of the Society’s 
finances. The Registrar of Friendly Societies has lately 
published a memorandum which will be extremely useful to 
speakers in want of a suggestive text. Under tbo Act of 
1875 all registered Friendly Societies are required to mako 
a return of their assets and liabilities every five years. 
The first of these returns ought to have been ready by tho 
31st of December, 1880, and in tlio caso of a great many 
Societies the law has boon obeyed. Obodionce, however, 
is still very far from being universal, and tho object of tho 
Registrar's pamphlet is to make it universal withont 
having recourse to the legal powers with which tho Act of 
1875 has armed him. With this view ho sets out the 
reasons why such a valuation is required, and impresses 
upon the Exeoutivo of the several Societies the importance 
of having it made by a competent person. U uder both these 
heads much useful information is given, and the gentry 
who attend the dinners in question may do their humble 
neighbours a real service by repeating to them what the 


Registrar has said. It mast be admitted that to suggest 
this is to ask them to be a little dull ; but tbo flavour of 
a chairman's humour is seldom fine enough, to make the 
sacrifice a serious ono. The effect of Buoh hints as can be 
oonveyed in an after-dinner speech is no doubt extremely 
indirect. It is not tho members who are prosent who 
really decide whet her returns shall be made or who shall 
be appointed to mako them. They nsually do but elect a 
secretary or a delegate, who has merely a single vote in 
the election of tho central executive by which the affairs 
of tho Society are managed. But if the same warnings 
aro given in many branchos of many Societies, something 
may bo done towards creating an effective public opinion 
in favour of accurate valuation. If many secretaries go 
np to the general nioeting instructed by their constituents 
to impress npon tho executive the necessity of honestly 
complying with tho law, there will bo at le&Bt A chance 
that readinoss to comply with it will become a test ques- 
tion at the annual election of officers. It is not, we 
fancy, the rank and filo of theso Societies that are most 
to hlamo in tho matter. Every village has its tale of* 
an insolvent “club,” which, after lasting through the years 
when tho chief thing to bo done was to rocoive contribu- 
tions, lias como to nothing when tho timo arrived for dis- 
tributing benefits. It is a serious thing to a labouring 
man to find that, after paying his money stoudily while he 
was young and healthy, there is nothing to be had in 
return when ho is old and sickly. Newer and more pro- 
mising Societies will not receive him as a member, or will 
only do so on terms which put him on a lovol with the 
careless neighbour who has nover thought of joining a 
Wriundly Society nntii the nood for tho benefits secured by 
it is becoming apparent. A disaster of this kind is very 
well calculated to nmko tho members of Friendly Societies 
uneasy lest a similar fato should bo in storo for them* 
But tho officers of such Societies not un frequently ap- 
proach the facts in a different tompor. They also may 
suspect that things are not going right, and that a fall 
and impartial examination of tho Society's position would 
supply some justification for tho members' fears. Bui^ 
they aro busy in tho conduct of tho Society's affairs | 
they havo tho hopes which are seldom wanting to men 
thus employed ; and they aro afraid that to tell tho 
truth may bo to make a disaster inevitable which, without 
such a disclosure, may still ho staved off. Parliament has 
so far interfered to guard tho members of Friendly 
Societies against their executive that it has mado the pre- 
sentation of valuation returns a condition of registration. 
If a Society wishes to keep its affairs in a condition of 
convenient obscurity, it is free to do so. But in that case 
it will not he registered. It may prey upon tho public as 
it chooses, provided that it does not bring itself within the 
grasp of criminal law ; but it must not prey upon them in 
tho character of a Society which enjoys Government re- 
cognition. Most people who live in the country havo 
some opportunities of impressing upon their poor neigh- 
bours the superiority of a registered over a non-regislored 
Society, and of a registered Society which c&rrioB out the 
spirit of tho Act of Parliament over ono which is content 
with rendering obedience to tho lottcr, or has to be taken 
before a magistrate before it will do even so much as 
that. They can hardly do those neighbours a more useful* 
service than by using any influence they may possess fb 
bring theso facts home to them. 

Tho Registrar's Memorandum puts the necessity of 
periodical valuation in a way which can hardly fail to 
commend itsolf to the members of Friendly Societies. 
Evory such Society promises to give specific benefits in 
exchange for specific contributions. Tho certainty of 
reaping tho benefits depends upon tho adequacy of 
the contributions. It is from tho contributions that 
tho benefits must bo paid; and, if the contributions 
are inadequate to provide the benefits, the Society will 
not bo able to keep its promises, and must become 
wholly or partially bankrupt. A Socioty may havomonoy 
in hand and yet bo insolvent ; it may have more money in 
hand at tho end of ono year than it had tho year before, 
and yet it may not be prosperous. Solvency depends not 
on an accidental and momentary preponderance of receipts 
over liabilities, but “ upon whether its existing funds, 
u together with the future contributions for benefits 
“ which tho membors are bound to pay, aro enough to 
“ balance the bonefits which those members have the 
“ right to receive under the rules, together with any 
“ other expenses and liabilities." Everything, therefore. 
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depends upon the proper proportion between benefits 
and contributions being strictly maintained. “If the 
41 money a man is paying is not enough to secure 
“ him the benefits which he relies on, what is the use 
“ of paying it P ” This is a question which rnauy a 
member of a Friendly Society has asked in the past 
tense; but the Registrar's object is to make them ask 
it in the present and future tenses. Tbo longer they go 
on making payments which aro not enough to secure thorn 
the benefits promised in return, the worse it will be for 
them in the end. Of course they may fall ill and die be- 
fore the state of the Society’s exchequer has been disco- 
vered, and in that case it may be better for them not to 
have left it. But, except where a man lias good reason to 
think that, short as tho Society's lease of life may be, his 
own will be still shorter, tho sooner he gets out of a Society 
with which insolvency is only a question of time the 
better. Every year that ho rornains a member makes it 
moro difficult for him to join u Society constituted on a 
sounder footing, and adds to the probability that, when lie 
really wants the help he has all his life been paying for, it 
will not bo forthcoming. 

We do not propose that the chairman at a Friendly 
Society's dinner Bhall urgo the members to lose no 
time in leaving it. If ho has satis Hod himself that 
it is in danger of bankruptcy, ho will do better to stay 
away altogether. But, though when he has been asked to 
bless he cannot with decency curse, he may still counsel tho 
members to satisfy themselves that tho Society is in a 
position to koep its promises. They have no business to 
be satisfied on this point unless there has been a proper 
valuation of tho funds coming or to come into the Society’s 
treasury and of the liabilities which these funds will have 
to meet. Unfortunately tho Act of 1S75 does not, as wo 
have often pointed ont, insist on this comparison's being 
made by a person competent to make it. The Chairman’s 
next businoss, therefore, will bo to show how much de- 
pends upon tho technical knovvlodgo of tho valuer, and 
how essential it is that the valuer ehoBcn should possess 
this technical knowledge. Tho Registrar's Memorandum 
will tell him what is proper evidonco of competence, and 
if ho can indneo his hearers to ask the executive of the 
Society not to bo content with any less perfect proof, ho 
may have started a movement which will bear useful fruit 
by and by. 


TIIE AMERICAN CRIME. 

IEN the virtuous Herr Most, in the article which won him 
the sympathy of intelligent Radicals, was calling for all 
“threatened heads,” ho specially mentioned the heads in Con- 
stantinople and Washington. A Sultan cannot bo murderod every 
day, even to oblige llorr Most, but his advico bus been rapidly 
followed in Washington. The theory that every person in 
authority is a caput lujnnum , an outlaw c.v officio, has been acted 
on by Mr. Charles Guiteau, who describes himself ns a Chicago 
lawyer and a “Stalwart of tho Stalwarts.” There seems reason 
now to hopo that his cruel and abominable action will not help 
the Stalwarts or remove a statesman who lias borne his sufferings 
with extraordinary constancy uud courage. President Garfield 
has won the sympathy of the whole world. 1 Ha political oppo- 
nents have lost ground in proportion, nnd though it is probable 
*that only fanatical party hatred and furious indignation could 
charge tuem with any knowledge of Uuiteau's crime, they are 
almost as much discredited by it ns if they had really instigated 
the offence. 

The attempt to assassinate President Garfield was an offence 
peculiarly American in character and in detail. Mr. Browning 
has written a poem on “ Nationality in Drinks,” and thore appears 
to bo such a thing as nationality in crime. A Russian murderer 
is usually the half-witted agent of a secret society. He is pro- 
vided with all scientific apparatus for accomplishing his misdeed ; 
and he is careless os to the number of lives of unoffending people* 
he ,inay destroy in addition to the crowned head at which ne 
especially aims, lie usually has confederates among ladies of 
birth and education, and tit tempts are made to secure his retreat, 
liis position is that of a political agitator, using what he conceives 
to be the only possible moans of political agitation. An Irish 
villain is a more clumsy, more cowardly, and more harum-scarum 
malefactor, lie aims to do mischief at large, as part of the 
process which the Jacobites called “ boxing it about.” He is un- 
scientiffc in his choice of implements ; he runs away bb soon as 
be is detected ; and he ingenuously avows his regret that he ever 
took part in the undertaking. 

The American assassin seems not to act as the agent of any 
society, endi be has no thought of regenerating the human race, 
like the Russian, or of annoying a hostile and masterful people, 
like the Irishman. lie merely works out the simple American 
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principle, “ the spoils to the victor.” He regards politics as a 
system for the distribution of jobs and patronage; and. when bis 
own friends, the “ Stalwarts,” have not patronage at their disposal, 
he tries to secure it for them with the aid of a “ California bull-* 
dosor .” Tho “ Bull-doser ” is ft much more certain weapon than 
the Russian bomb, or the Irish gas-pipe or wooden box charged 
with gunpowder, brown piper, and an old carpet-bag. A, ^bull- 
dose ” means a large efficient dose of any sort of medicine or 
punishment. To “ bull-dose ” a negro in the Southern States 
means to fiog him to death, or nearly to death. Thus a California 
bull-doser is a pistol which carries a bullet heavy enough to 
destroy human life with certainty. It was with this weapon that 
Guiteau proposod to rectify the balance of p&tronAge. 

The sanity of Guiteau is a question which will interest experts, 
but which the people of the United States are not likely to con- 
sider too curiously. That Guiteau was constantly pestering 
General Grant and other persons for every poet from we. Austrian 
mission to a consulship at Marseilles doeB not prove him to be 
insano. If it did, an American President must every day enjoy 
lar ge opportunities for studying the phenomena of lunacy. To a 
very great number of American citizens politics are as much a 
profession as tho directorship of railways, companies/ and Indian 
gold mines is in England, p The July number Or the North Ameri- 
can Review contains an article on “The Power of Public Plunder,” 
by Mr. Parton, which will explain to English readers the nature of 
“ tlie boss business.” Mr. Barton’s text is the short speech made 
by Mr. O’Flanagan at a convention in Chicago last year, “ What 
aro we here for if not for the offices P ” Mr. Parton says, “ We are 
face to face with a state of politics of which money is the motive, 
the means, and the end.” Politics, in fact, are “ a big gamble,” and 
Mr. Guiteau is ono of the gamblers who have found themselves 
backing tho losing colour. Mr. Parton likens people of the Guiteau 
class to Hi os 011 a wharf, rats in a cheese ship, and the hideous 
things that crawl in the ooze of a slaughter-house. One of those 
persons declined a place of which the palary was but fifty dollars a 
week, because that sum would not pay for his rum and cigars. In 
the recent presidential election people are said tohavemaae money 
by the million. Guiteau was a speculator who had mistaken his 
market. Ilis friends, the Stalwarts, found that their man was put 
off with tho position of Vice-President, and that the President 
himself was not only not their friend, but the enemy of all corruption 
and jobbery. Guiteau himsolf need no more be a maniac than the 
equally celebrated Lefroy, who did a good deal of work on the Liberal 
side during the general election. If Lefroy had cherished tbf belief 
that the result of tho elections would have been to enable him to pick 
and choose among offices and salaries, his disappointment might 
h&vo led to results like those which America deplores. But a 
political “ worker ” in England knows that his gains are limited 
to a fow casual sovereigns and a little beer. In America a vain 
and selfish man may hope for something immeasurably better, and 
his disappointment when he fails is proportionate. The despair 
and envy of the ruined gambler take possession of him, and despair 
and envy are likely to prompt to villany. 

The letters and papers which Guiteau had prepared may be 
genuine documents, or he may liavo intended to prepare evidence 
of his own lunacy and moral irresponsibility. However that may 
be, they are conceived in the true spirit of the modem political 
assnsain. He contemplates his crime ns a mere incident in the 
political evolution. lie looks at it os impersonally as if it were 
an operation of nature, a landslip, or a flood, which we may 
regret, but which is outside moral praise or blame. He even 
attempts, in one paper, to pretend that his real care was, not for 
tho pockets of the Stalwarts, but for the Republic at 
large. One might imagine that, when politics became a 
puro affair of commerce, political fanaticism would cease to 
exist. When it was understood that overy politician was 
going merely for the dollars, no one could pretend to bo 
inspired to crime by watchwords, like Liberty and the State. 

A speculator iu Wall Street might as well pretend to shoot 
some moro successful business man for being a tyrant and the 
natural foe of freedom. But minds like Guiteau* are capable 
of confusing the old commonplaces with the new theories. In 
practice he was a wild office-huntor, maddened by ambition and 
soured by failure. But in one of his papers he wrote, quite in 
the high style of tho political evolutionist, “ The President* tragic 
death was a bad necessity, but it will unite the Republican party, 
and save the Republic.” And he goes on, in tho manner of a 
celebrated consolation, “ Life is a flimsy dream, and it matters 
little when one goes. ... A human life is of small value.” 
These are precisely the theories of what may be styled the Higher 
Assassins. The Nihilists have, probably, no personal ill-will 
against tho people they blow to pieces. The Irish nave no personal 
ill-will against the babies into whoso nurseries they fire, or the 
children and old women beneath whom they explode tin cans 
full of gunpowder. They philosophically regard .these lives as 
mere cyphers, to be cancelled in working out a political problem. 
Mr. Guiteftu, though a hungry office-seeker and^ 'Chicago lawyer, 
had reached the same cold pinnacles of thought. To him the 
success of people likely to place him m office, and to 
keep up the merry game of jobbery, woe like some 
great beneficent end of nature. Private individuals must 

suffer, os Nature works out her will ; and the murder of a 
President was a mere neutral incident in the advance of tho ^9 
Stalwart party to control over “the offices.” From a cha nce ex- 1 

S ession of the President's, as he lay half delirious, it teems that 
1 thought Guiteau was influenced by A mere insane vanity. « I 
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suppose he thought it would be a glorious thing to emulate the 
pirate chief.” Guiteau’s character, by his own father's admission, 
is one naturally framed for "almost any stupidity, folly, or 
rascality.” But even his father seems to doubt whether he can be 
QaHeffunane, "If called as a witness, I believe 1 should testify 
that he is absolutely insane, and hardly responsible for bis 
ac tfo n a .^ This is a very hesitating expression of opinion. Pro- 
bSbly it is true that Guiteau has tne levity, vanity, and selfishness 
of the bom criminal. But it is equally probable that he would 
have avoided this particularly abominable offence if he had not 
lived in the air of political money-making and at a time when 
political assassinations are recommended by some and palliated by 
other public writers. 

Possibly there may be one favourable result of this miserable 
affair. The Americans have been treating vory lightly the threats 
and murderous conspiracies of some Irish boasters and blackguards 
who live among them. They have chosen to rognrd the raising 
of money for assuredly murderous purposes as a harmless eccen- 
tricity, They have tolerated speeches in which promiscuous 
murder on a large scale and indiscriminate slaughter by aid of 
infernal machines were advocated as patriotic dutieB. It has beou 
their line to take all this os the mere effervescence of free speech, 
a harmless froth upon the surface of Republican life. They have 
now learned to their cost that murdor is no child's play, and that 
a mania not necessarily harmless because he cherishes and upholds 
theories of Assassination. They now know that a temper is pre- 
valent which makes the life of evory public man unsafe. A foolish 
creature has been saying that it is his mission to shoot Mr. 
Blaine. Missions of this sort are growing quite popular. As long 
as the missions were to he executed on this side of the Atlantic, 
as long as English houses and ships were to be blown up and 
English statesmen threatened, the matter seemed unimportant. 
America could not undertake our police work. But she has learned 
that to permit or encourage examples of this sort may not be 
without danger to herself. Morality is somotimes said to be a 
mere affair of geography. Disappointed office-seekers will fail to 
see why they may not do in Washington tho things that Irish 
ruffians are permuted to prupara to do in England. 


MK. BRADLAUGH'S LAST C1IAKGK. 

I T may annoy everybody, but cun surprise no one, that Mr. Brad- 
laugh should have taken the opportunity to renew his assaults 
upon the House of Commons inconsequence of Mr. Gladstone’s in- 
clusion of the Oaths Bill in the company of moro respectable inno- 
cents who oro tins year doomed to massacro at an curlier date than 
usual. For this inclusion the Government had, no doubt, the most 
excellent reasons : aud it may very well be that, as often happens 
to persons who have not been formally admitted to the counsels of 
their Sovereign, the re isons which weighed heaviest with thorn 
were not those whii-h they avowed, either to others or to them- 
selves. It was perfectly true, ns Mr. Gladstone remarked, tlial 
the Oaths Bill answered eminently to the description of a measure 
which was not likely to pass without considerable opposition. But 
it is also true that the measure is ono for which tho Government, 
or at least their chief, had but little stomach. Mr. Gladstone 
was dragged and almost hustled into suggesting this Bill ; he 
resorted to tho most extraordinary expedients to render it unneces- 
sary ; and be must have raised tho sacriliciul knife with feelings us 
unlike those of Abraham or Agamemnon as can well be imagined. 
Mr. Bradlaugh, however, naturally does not tuke tho same viow 
of tho mutter. Newspapers which may be presuuiod to have 
some foundation lor their assertions atiirm, with what truth 
we cannot say, that tho miiiuteuauco of his disabilities would 
have a very awkward effect, not merely on his general wel- 
fare, but on his political prospocts. lie has hitherto had no 
success whatever in tho courts of lnw^ and a iinal failuro would 
leave him burdened with hoavy penalties and costs. Tho result 
of a possible bankruptcy would make him, until he obtained 
his discharge, ineligible us a candidate at Northampton ; and it is 
needless to sav that Mr. Bradlaugh elected, but not able to take 
his seat, and Mr. Bradlaugh simply disqualified, and with another 
sitting and voting in his room, are two very different persons. At 
prosent the great argument of those who are compelled to forego 
the attempt to represent Mr. Bradlaugh as a martyr of religious 
intolerance is to bewail the injustice done to Northampton by 
allowing her to ho represented only by Mr. Labouchere. In the 
case proposed Northampton would be fully represented, and the 
battle-horse of the Bradlaugh party would be withdrawn from 
between their legs. 

If Mr. Bradlaugh is a vindictivo person (and not a few of his 
utterances might warrant the supposition that his dislike to the 
dogmas of Christianity extends in this respect, at any rate, to its 
morality), he ought to hate the Government much more than the 
Opposition. Mr. Gladstone has, indeed, hacked his friend on this 
occasion in a manner not calculated to excite lively gratitude 
oven in the most susceptible bosom. It was distinctly owing 
to the influence of the Government that tho House of Com- 
mons was betrayed into the undignified and illogical position of 
* inviting Mr. Bradlaugh, at heavy risk to himself, to obtain for 
it from the courts of justico a direction as to its own rules of ad- 
mission* This trap was not set or baited by Sir Stafford North- 
cote or by Lord Randolph Churchill, but by Mr. Bradlaugh's own 
party. Nor in any subsequent proceedings have the Government 


espoused the cause of their supporter as might have been expected. 
They have behaved towards him rather as weak-minded members 
of a family sometimes behave towards a poor and disreputable 
relation than ss the head of the house might be expected to 
behave to an acknowledged house-mate. They have left hack 
doors open for him at night ; they have allowed scraps from the 
larder to be arranged where he could lav hands on thorn ; they 
have deposited cast-off' clothing in a secluded barn, and otherwise 
shown that charity which is decidedly ashamed of itself and jts 
object. And now they announce their intention of making no 
effort to continue even those small and questionable mercies. Mr. 
Bradlaugh may go to Northampton or anywhere else for them ; 
other peoplo object to him, and he is to bo left to himself and 
his objectors accordingly. It is now said that they will not 
engage to resuscitate the Oaths Bill next session. The recently 
published correspondence between the Prime Minister and his 
faithful supporter is a most curious collection of documents. 
Mr. Bradlaugh is nothing if not a writor of letters, and his letter- 
book must, as a curiosity, exceed oven that of Mr. Toots. Ho 
writes to tho Speaker, lie writes to Sir Stafford Nortbcoto, he 
writes to members of Parliament who make what he considers to 
be injurious statements in reference to himself and his associates. 
In Mr. Gladstone ho might justly think that he recognized a 
kindred spirit, for Mr. Gladstone also writes to everybody. But, 
just as it nas been noticed that two colobrntod diners-out, when in 
each other’s company, flag and faint; just as the two fencing 
masters tho other day in PariB performed but inefficiently in 
mortal combat ; bo these two great epistolers and speakers 
show hut few of their gifts in this correspondence. Mr. 
Gladstono, though not so laconic as ho sometimes is on 
post-cards, is very much shyer of engaging, lie informs 
liis correspondent, even at tho vory outset, that he would 
vory much rather have nothing to do with him. Mr. Brad- 
laugh, he says, is aware “ to how considerable an extont Liberal 
and public interests hu\e been brought into projudico by un- 
true suppositions as to communications between you and tho 
Government.” Ho would therefore much rathor not grant tho 
intorviow which M^. Bradlaugh humbly desires. Who the 
wicked peoplo may have been who untruly supposed that Mr. 
Gladstono or the Government had communications with a faithful 
supporter, whoso interests they wore evidently striving in an 
earnest, if peculiar, fashion to advance, wo Bhnll not pauso to 
inquire. It is clour that Mr. Gladstono thinks them vory bad 
men. They have brought Liberal and public interests into pre- 
judice; a delightful marriage of terms, only perhaps to he 
paralleled in that celebrated ascription by Suw arrow of the 
capture of Ismail to God and Catharine II. which shocked 
Lord Byron. Jn short, Mr. Bradlaugh, if not a nuisance 
himself, has been tho cause of a nuisance, und Mr. Glad- 
stone would much rather have nothing to do with him. 
Tho aititudo — Mr. Gladstono is fond of tho word attitude — 
is not heroic, perhaps, but it is intensely natural. “ Only think, 
ray dear follow, if I wore to bo soon in your company ! ” is the 
meaning of the remark, disengaged from pi ivate-secretary verbiage, 
and it is to bo hoped that Mr. Bradlaugh liked it. It does not 
appear that the unfortunate person who has unintentionally been 
the causo of projudico to Liberal and public interests resented the 
implied slight. Perhaps lie know that if he were to seem to lose 
respect for Mr. Gladstono even tho Nonconformists of Northampton 
would fail him. IIo contented himself with trumping a favourite 
card of Mr. Gladstone's by pointing out that there were four 
courses open, and by announcing — wo think ho has said it before — 
that so long as he had life ho would not permit physical force to 
prevent him, <fcc. Mr. Gladstone doos not seem to have entered into 
argument on Mr. Brad laugh’s four-course system, probably taking the 
introduction of tho fourth as personal ; hut ho remarks that ho 
has “ much to consider,” which, coming from a Prime Minuter, 
is u proposition which wo cannot imagine any person seriously 
disputing. Mr. Bradlaugh iB referred to the Speech from the 
Throne — can it bo possible that this is an adroit repudiation, on 
tho part of the cunning Premier, of Republican sympathies ? — and 
no subsequent attempts of his to " draw ” Mr. Gladstone avail. 
He is informed that the Government cannot attempt the Oaths 
Bill, and a second reference to the Speech from tho Throne is 
made, which would probably have drawn from any but a faithful 
Radical a spirited “ counter ” on the subject of the TranBvaaL 
Then Mr. Bradlaugh cuds, not in auger, but in sorrow. He “ con- 
cludes from Mr. Gladstone’s silence ” — reference to speeches from 
thrones is, ono would think, even worse than silence to Mr. 
Bradlaugh— that tho Government "are unable or unwilling to 
enforce the law in the matter.” 

Yet, as wo have said, it does not appear that Mr. Bradlaugh is 
at all angry with the Government. It is still the wicked Tories, 
the base holders of perpetual pensions, whom ho blames, and one 
of the most eminent of those persons with whom he acts has in- 
formed the public that, in order not to embarrass the Government, 
he will not even make that raid on the House of Commons which 
was throatoned until the Land Bill is safe. Meanwhile the House 
is prepared for him. It is oven said that the Inspector on duty is 
to nave notice of the coming struggle, so that everything may pass 
in the most chivalrous manner. Mr. Bradlaugh, apparently, 
aspires after imprisonment, an aspiration which it may be trusted 
Will not have to be gratified. Yet, if it be so, bo must surely ask 
himself os he sits in his dungeon who has brought him there, 
and it will surely be odd if he does not come to the conclu- 
sion that it is Mr* Gladstone and the Government. But 
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•go* which, as he assures us, “ with very rare exceptions, were in 
utterly unsatisfactory condition, end gave next to no instruction 
whatever " ; nor do we believe that then, aoy more then now, 
the best education was found in private schools* The curri- 
culum in both alike may have been a narrow one, but what the 
public sohools taught they generally taught well, better perhaps 
than they sometimes teach it now. The wholesale charge of 
favouritism and neglect against the whole class of College tutors, 
past and present, is no less characteristically unjust. Certainly “ it 
is a common saying in Oxford ” — in other words, it is a common 
joke—** that the clever men are to be found iu the third class, the 
<Lull and industrious in the second, the examiners’ friends being 
put into the first.** The common form of the saying is, or was, 
that the clever men got seconds and the examiners’; friends got 
into the first; but, as Dr, Newman— who is said to have been n 
poor Greek scholar at the time— got a third, the other version also 
igained currency. But when Mr. Rogers gravely adds that “ tho 
•tatement is undoubtedly an exaggeration,’* but that there is no 
public condolence in Oxford to prevent its becoming a reality, and 
that in fact it often is verified, we can only marvel' at his curious 
incapacity for distinguishing an epigram from an argument. 

Toe permission to marry which has been accorded during the 
last few years^to some fellows of Colleges and to many tutors who 
•re not fellows is no doubt a questionable advantage to the cause 
•of collegiate education. It acts, not only as college livings used 
sometimes to act in the days of clerical restriction, in keeping up 
superannuated tutors, but has a further drawback of its own, 
which is noticed in the following passage : — 

The college tutors have generally obtained perniitulon to marry. It is 
almost sopwrfluotis to say that this concession quarters them permanently 
•cm the college, however unfit they may be found to bo lor the function of 
giving instruction. They also necessarily cease to fulfil the first dury of a 
tutor, that of looking after the undergraduates’ conduct and progress. Alter 
two or three hours of routine work in tho morning, tho college married tutor 
Is away at his villa. The discipline of the college is left to the very few 
resident fellows, and it is creditable to undergraduate* in college that at Hie 
present time, with little supervision over them, riotous freaks aro far rarer 
Ahan they were a generation ago. Hut the undergraduate is a far more 
adult person at the present time than he used to lie. 

We may add that, in spite of the “ adult ** personality of modern 
undergraduates, ** riotous freaks’* have occurred in moro than 
<one Oxford college during the last few years which might be 
directly traced to the cause indicated above. But Mr. lingers 
•seems to object, not only to mnrried tutors, but to College 
fellows and tuton altogether. When bo roundly asserts that 
u there is not the slightest justification in endowing the 
vendor of a marketable commodity, such as a knowledge of 
the art of teaching Latin, Greek, or mathematics,” he is— we 
will not say proving too much, for he may perhaps be prepared 
himself to accept the full consequences of his argument — but 
he is laying down a principle which goes far beyond any ap- 
plication he has here taken occasion to make of it. Nor is the 
general rule by any means so self-evident to everybody as ho ap- 
pears to think — even with the help of his personal illustrations — 
that “ free teachers do very much better in the open market than 
College tutors do in the close, whether one considers their profits 
or their successes.'* And to say that it is a mere “waste” to 
endow “four teachers of Anglican theology at Oxford,” when tho 
demand for such teaching by candidates ior ordination would any- 
how create the supply, is to formulate an argument equally avail- 
able — perhaps intended to be equally available— against ecclesi- 
astical endowments altogether. It is of course just as wasteful 
an interference with the natural laws of supply and demand to 
endow preachers for Anglican pulpits ua professors lor chairs 
of Anglican theology. Meanwhile it is eminently characteristic 
of the Professor's ishmaelite temperament that ho clinches his 
argument by the flattering suggestion that no “ Oxford professor 
of divinity,” mace those chairs were founded, haB ever done 
anything for Anglican theology. Without going back very 
far or entering on any very recondite investigation, such 
names as Bishop Lloyd, Dr. Burton, Dr. Pusev, Dean Mansel, 
Professor Hussey, Dr. Shirley, Dr. Mozley, and I)r. Bright would 
at once occur to inoBt Oxford men as affording n curious illustra- 
tion of this discriminating verdict. There are several other obiter 
dicta of a not very complimentary kind scattered over the article 
which it would take too long to examine in detail here. It is not 
•ecessaiy to inquire more particularly whether “the mob of 
country clergymen (who enjoy the University franchise) are the 
most inane body to which a public duty could be entrusted ■>; or 
whether again, when a vacancy occurs iu the Oxford professoriftto, 
41 there is a scramble, in which the least competent candidate 
ordinarily manAges to fill the vacancy,” while, i? now and then 
**a really competent person is, by a happy accident, promoted 
to a professorship,** he is pretty sure to have an incompetent 
aucoessor; nor shall we stay to analyse the pleasing assertion 
that “ the Law professors have generally been, and perhaps 
will continue to be, unsuccessful barristers with academical 
friends.** But it is a graver matter when the writer not 
obsouely intimates that “academical morality ** is wholly defunct 
at Oxford, and bases this startling indictment on a fact which 
would be irrelevant, if correctly stated, and about which he 
happens to he quite mistaken. It is simply not the caso that 
41 the feeling” — which means of course the general feeling— 11 in 
Cambridge, where academical morality is by no means extinct, 
is hostile to the exiitenee of heads of colleges altogether.** There 
is, no doubt, a Nihilistic section, so to call them, among the 
younger Liberals at Cambridge, as there also is at Oxford* who 


would like to see the Heads of Houses improved off the fhco of 
the earth, though they have not yet propounded any theoiy as to 
who or what is to be substituted for the deposed authorities. But 
this is not the prevalent opinion at either university, and the 
Processor's novel discovery that “these people generally have 
nothing to do** and are simply "f rupee con$umer$ nat* '* will 
probably cause as much surprise at Cambridge as at Oxford. 
Neither is it indeed altogether clear that hostility to heads is n 
sure criterion of “ academical morality.” We will not undertake 
| to identify tho well-known head of an Oxford College who sug- 
gested “ that bis own largo stipend should be further increased 
and that he should be allowed to bo non-resident,” but the context 
I appears to point to a man distinguished alike in the academical 
and literary world, whose opinions may be in some respects 
peculiar, but who certainly cannot be accused of indolence or in- 
competence. 

We have referred already to Professor Rogers's demand for 
Minister of Education to dominate the two Universities. It is* 
true enough that “ there is little to be expected from the direct 
action of Parliament ” in the matter of University reform, though 
we can hardly think it “ unlucky ” that so miscellaneous a body 
should scruple to legislate on details with which it is aud must 
remain wholly unfamiliar. But the explanation hero given of its 
unfitness is lvmarkablo, especially as coming from such a quarter. 
“Glass representation in Parliament, ’* we are told, “is of no 
value— it is a positive mischief. Oxford and Cambridgo have rarely 
sent their representatives to Parliament who have advocated any- 
thing but tho meanest interests of the meanest rank of clergy- 
men.” There is therefore no hope from the direct intervention of 
Parliament, and still less of course from the independent action of 
the Universities themselves. What good thing ran come out of 
n Nazareth where thero is “ not enough of public conscience to 
reprobate,** or “ prevent," the systematic perpetration of “ the 
gravest scaudals,’ whose constituency is “ toe most inane mob ** 
ever accredited with a public trust, who, when by some rare 
accident “ they have been represented by great capacity, have novel 
rested till they have got rid of incongruous intelligence P ’* We 
have now probably said enough to indicate the general tone and 
temper of Pro lessor Thorold Rogers's last contribution to the 
question of Uni versity v reform ; but the following extract, with 
which our nutico of it must conclude, contains so amusingly cha- 
racteristic an estimate of tho personnel of tho present Oxford 
Commission that it would bo a pity to omit it ; the final hit at 
“a country clergyman” — presumably i:n obscure unit in the 
" inane mob ” — will be duly appreciated by tu^so to whom the 
name of Mr. Osborne Gordon is familiar: — 

The composition of thn Oxford Commission wo* ludicrous in the extreme. 
At the lip.nl of it was put an ancient nobleman, who took his degree at New 
College, when the members of t hat society were exempt from all academical 
ex ii mi nut ions, some sixty a curs ago, mid hud never had any relations with 
the U m verity since. # J here was only one member of the Commission who 
had any intimate acquaintance with tiie University, and this member, 
though a person of singular abilities, was equally singular for his indecision. 
There were three lawyers on the Commission— Lord Sclhornc, Mr. Bernard, 
and Justice Crovo — men of undoubted ability, but not informed as to the 
present state and present needs of the University ; a countrv gentleman 
uiid member of Parliament, who had been n fellow of All &ouIs, and {a 
understood to be tbp most practical and sensible person in the whole body | 
aud a head ol‘ tyi Oxford college, of whom nothing need ho said besides. 
Justice Grove resigned, and was succeeded by a country clergyman, who 
twenty years ago had been censor of Christ Church ; and finally Lord Sel- 
bome resigned, to bu succeeded bv the Master of University, who 
would huve been better appointed at the fiist constitution of the Com- 
mission. 


UPSTAIRS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 

W 2 are bo accustomed to tho fact that little or nothing 
remains of most English abbey a except tho church that we 
say “abbey” when wo moan “church” iu a great many cases. 
As a good deal remains of the con vv ritual buildings of West- 
minster Abbey, thero is nothing extraordinary iu going upstairs or 
downstairs or in tho Abbots chamber. But such ups and downs 
within the church itself striko the visitor us somewhat strange. 
Ho does not know, or has no means of knowing, that there aro in 
some places at least two storeys above tho grouud floor, that 
above some of the chapels are hanging chantries, miniature 
churches in themselves, uud Jong drawn aisles full of strange 
monuments. None of these nooks ure shown to tho public. It 
would be impossible to show them to moro than a very few 
visitors at a time. The stairs aro not only narrow and dark, but 
fragile in some cases, and when you reach at length the upper 
floor you often find it a very irregular surface on the top of the 
groining, without any railing to prevent you from falling into the 
nave or choir below. Nor is it altogether worth the trouble in- 
volved in ascending, for people do not always care to get behind 
the scones aud be made acquainted with the seamy side of what 
they only know a9 the perfection of beauty and order. Tho most 
lovely buildings in the world have their uncomely parts, and 
Wostminstor Abbey is no exception to tho rule. The strange 
thing about visiting tho triforiuni is the difficulty of recognizing 
the antiquity, the historical association, tho absolute value of every 
heap of dusty rubbish which has Accumulated thero iu tho course 
of centiufos. Here, a bundle of pieces of brokon boarding are 
the canopy of some great king’s tomb removed to make way for 
the burial of a greater. There, a heap of broken stones are 
fragments of the monuments and chantries destroyed as idolatrous 
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mA# obligatory on ell candidates for admission to the various 
tranches of the army, end requests him to bring the matter 
before the Conference of Head-masters, and to favour the 
Ootttmaader-in-Ohief and the Secretary of State with any 
ennestione which he may think fit to offer in reply. It 
wul be observed that the annduncement that a knowledge of 
French, both scholastic and ( colloquial, is hereafter to be required 
flrom all candidates for admission to the army is made in some- 
what too peremptory a tone to tempt Head-masters to say more 
on the subject than they could help. The suggestions asked for 
eve evidently meant to oe suggestions how the chan go cun best 
be carried out in practice. Their opinions upon the merit of 
the change are not invited. What the War Office chiefly 
cans to know is how, and still more how soon, it may be in- 
troduced. The Head-masters have not allowed thomsolves to 
b»' deterred by this unusual decisiveness from stAting their 
objections to the proposal itself. There are only a very 
few of them who either profess to be satisfied with the 
arrangements at present ©slating in their schools for giving a 
reasonable knowledge of colloquial French, or to see thoir way to 
making such alterations in those arrangements ns would enable 
them to meet the wishes of the War Office hereafter any hotter 
than they do now. The majority, not merely in numbers, 
but in weight of experience, say frankly that what the War 
Office wants cannot be gained at a public school, and conse- 
quently that candidates ought not to be asked to produco 
it 'until they have had time to gain it after leaving school. 
They suggest that, instead of a knowledge of colloquial French 
being demanded from candidates for admission to Woolwich 
or Sandhurst, the examination in it should bo postponed until 
the time that the candidate is about to receive his com- 
mission, a plan which would allow a residence of some months 
in France to be included in the course of preparation. The 
reasons given by the Head-masters for preferring their own 
scheme to that proposed by the War Office seem to us to bo con- 
vincing. The postponement of the examination in colloquial 
French will allow of greator proficiency being gained in it, and 
will not entail on the candidate the loss of more valuable know- 
ledge. In both these respects the plan proposed by the War Office 
is open to serious objection. 

“In a public school the conditions of life and of class teaching 
are such as to make a training in colloquial French practically 
impossible.” This, Mr. Hell says, is the conviction of the most 
-experienced Head-masters. But for an article in the Times of 
Monday we should have thought, indeed, that their testimony was 
hardly needed to establish it. The Times, however, is clearly not 
■of this opinion. It attributes the fact that “ oftenor than 
not the schoolboy of seventeen cannot string together an ordi- 
nary French sentence, while his younger pint or can pilot the 
fondly through the Continent,” to a bad tradition. A truer 
Account of the matter is that the difference is accounted for 
by the difference in the trainings the brother and sister have 
severally undergone. However little a girl 1ms been taught, she 
has usually been taught French ; and the method in which she lias 
learned it, though often very ill suited to give her any real know- 
ledge of scholastic French, has been fairly well suited to teach her 
colloquial French. Whether at school or Rt home, elio Iiub had a 
French governess, to whom, if she speaks at all, she must speak in 
French; and sho has probably been forbidden to uso any other 
language in school-room conversation. If schoolboys wero sub- 
jected to the same system they might equally profit by it, and the 
writer in the Times could not bo bettor employed than in framing 
a model set of rules for making French the sole medium of con- 
versation in the cricket-field or on the river, and tlio language 
througb^which the other subjects taught in the school shall be 
conveyed to the boys. As regards the first object, liowevor, 
it is possible that boys might bo less easily made to talk French 
while at play than girls have been during the sober recreation of 
walking or needlework. As regards the second, we own to some 
doubt whether in the improvement that girls' education is now 
undergoing this ability to speak French mo^o lluently than cor- 
rectly will not tend to disappear. As often as not, it was tho ono 
•canty harvest reaped from ground which in other respects was pretty 
much allowed to lie fallow. Now that other crops have to be raised 
on it it remains to bo Been whether they will not crowd out the 
one which has till lately held almost undisputed possession. 
Whether this be so or not, the opinion of the Head-masters, as 
collected by Mr. Bell, is that the effort to give boys at public 
schools the necessary exportness in colloquial French would 
certainly entail the sacrifice of time m gently needed for 
“subjects of much greater educational ’value,” and that the 
end attained by this sacrifice would bo attained much more easily 
and sorely without it. Tho utmost, they say, “ that schools could 
do as for as a colloquial knowledge of a foreign language is con- 
cerned would be to attain imperfectly by tho labour of years what 
can be effected in a very short time in the country itself.” What 
schools can give is “ a sound traiuing in French grammar, vocabu- 
lary, dictation, and composition.” They can prepare a young man 
' for learning to talk French, but they caunot teach him to talk 
French. But this preparation will have two advantages of its 
own. in tho first place it will make such colloquial facility as a 
young man may afterwards acquire a solid and permanent posses- 
sion. He will know the language instead of merely knowing bow 
to say certain things in the language. In the next place, it will 
have** genuine educational value. “ Scholastic ” French can be 
made to tender the learner very much tho same service that his 


companions are getting from “ scholastic ” Latin or Greek, 
whereas colloquial French yields him nothing in the process of 
getting familiar with it, useful as it undoubtedly is hereafter. 

There is a further objection to the plan proposed by the War 
Office in the fact that parents would very soon find out whether 
their sons wero learning to talk French, and if, os tho Head-masters 
predict, it turned out that thoir progross at school was exceedingly 
slow, they would not be long in removing thorn. “ The attempt 
to make colloquial French obligatory on entrance to the army 
would cause candidates to leave the public schools a considerable 
time before the period of the examination to sock special tuition in 
England, or more probably on the Continent.” This is the expres- 
sion of “ a strong consensus of opinion,” but the truth of it is so 
obvious that no such consensus is really necessary to establish it. 
A year or two before the ordinary time of leaving school a boy 
would go Abroad with his parents, and be put through his paces 
at tablos-d’hoto, at booking-offices and on board steamers, 
in passages of arms about luggago and iu remonstrances against 
overcharges in the bills. When ho broke down under tho ordoQl, 
tho father and mother would Agree that it was useless to keep him 
at schooHo loaru French when — “ as the Times says, my dear ” — 
his younger sister, whoso education has really cost next to 
nothing, can talk it very much better. Common sense would 
point to sending him abroad for a few months for this special 
purposo, and this special purposo would in all probability be 
attuined. But it would not be attained without a far more than 
corresponding sacrifice. Ho “ would lose precisely tho xnoBt 
vuluablo period of public school life, when a boy rising to tho 
top of the school receives tho most able nnd experienced teaching, 
and is also being trained to bear public duties and responsibilities.” 
On the other hand, if the examination in colloquial French is 
postponed till after the candidate is ready to receive his com- 
mission, this residence abroad can readily be inserted into, or im- 
mediately follow, his Woolwich or Sandhurst course. During this 
interval ho will bo likely, under any circumstances, to spend somo 
time with a crammer ; and, as no class of salesmen adapt themselves 
with more readiness to tho public wants, the moment there isademand 
for crammers living abroad tho difficulty will be to fiud a crammer 
loft in England. They will migrate in flocks during tbo interval 
of notice which tho War Office will give, and at tho end of it bo 
found building swimming-baths at Boulogne or boathouses for out- 
riggers at Tours. It is to be hoped that tho War Office will be 
convincod by the reasoning of the Head-masters, and not adopt, 
cither hastily or at leisure, a change of system which, as tho military 
authorities themselves Beeni to suspect, will 11 have tho effect of 
excluding from tho army that most valuable class of English gen- 
tlemen— tho young men who have passed through tlio public 
schools of tho country.” 


EI.ISCTJIIC LIGHTING. 

W ITHIN tho last few years electric lighting has made groat 
advances. Tho improvements which have turned a brilliant 
laboratory experiment into a thing of ovorydny ubo and commercial 
value have been of two kinds — improvements in the lamps which 
produco the light by converting energy, in tho form of electricity 
of current, into radiant energy in the form of light, and improve- 
ments in the means of obtaining olecliic currents from other forms 
of energy. At the present time wo have for the production of 
tho intensely brilliant lights which aro coming into more and 
more goneral use for out-of-door illumination many excellent 
lamps, and iivo or six well-known forms of “ dynamo ” electric 
machines, which convert energy of motion (generally supplied by 
a steam-engine) into electricity. Wo are now speaking of the 
form of electric light most generally known — the arc light — in 
which two pencils of hard carbon aro put in the electric circuit, 
allowed to touch, and then drawn Blightly apart., when between 
them appears a band of intensely healed matter, which gives 
tho moat brilliant light known. When tho advantages of electric 
lighting on this largo Bcalo became generally known, the ques- 
tion of lighting such spaces as aro to bo found in ordinary 
dwolling-housoa by tho new method naturally became ono of 
public interest. There are soveral points which must be here 
considered: tho arc lights on a largo scale are cheap, tho 
quality of tlio light is good; there is no consumption (under 
proper conditions) of tho oxygen of tho air or giving out of 
noxious gases. Against tbeso advantages for domestic purposes 
we must set the facts that it is practically impossible to get an 
arc light of sufficiently small power for ordinary rooms, that small 
arc lights are expensive, and that the quality of the light is too 
dazzling from its very whiteness. However, electricians had 
another string to their bow in tho principle of lighting by incan- 
descence. If an electric current is passing through a conductor it 
heats it more or less, more heat being produced if tho conductor 
is bad or offers a high resistance to the current than if it be good 
and offer but a low resistance; and by suitably adjusting current 
and resistance the conductor may bo made so hot as to bocomo 
a source of light. Some time ago, iu noticing M r. Edison’s 
alleged inventions, wo gave a brief sketch of tho history of this 
form of light ; we may go over tho old ground again ro far as 
to say* that tho first germ of the modern forms of incandescent 
lights was probably due to Mr. Swan of Newcastle, who em- 
ployed as his source of light a thin thread of carbon, which Iho 
current raised to a white heat, and which he enclosed in a glass 
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globe exhausted in order to prevent the oxygen of the air at- 
tacking the carbon fibre, *or, in other -words, to prevent the carbon 
from burning. At the time when these experiments were first 
made less was known than at the present day of the various modes 
• of preparing bard carbon suitable for .such lamps. The appliances 
for exhausting the globes were not so perfect, and the means of 
preventing the leaking of air not so well understood. 

After Mr. Edison had repeated all or most of Mr. Swan's former 
experiments under the firm impression that he was making per- 
fectly new inventions, Mr. Swan again attacked the subject 
Between the times of his first and second sets of experiments the 
attention of physicists had been much turned to the phenomena of 
electric discharges and of the action of radiant euergy in very 
high vacua, so that they, their assistants, and the philosophical 
instrument-makers had been working hard At solving the problem 
of how to obtain and maintain a very high vacuum in a glass 
vessel, through the walls of which metal wires wore passed, 
the result being that many of the difficulties in the way of the 
details of the construction of the lump wore removed. The 
growing demand for carbons for the arc lights, the use of carbon 
for telephone transmitters, of the form both of Professor Hughes's 
znicropoono and Mr. Edison's carbon transmitter, had led to much 
study and investigation of different methods of preparing carbon 
and of different materials from which to obtain it. 

With improved appliances and with increased information, it 
•was not long before Mr. Swan was able to bring a working lamp 
before the public which the improved dynamo machines could 
work at not too extravagant a cost. Indeed, Mr. Swan has 
already obtained more light from a given number of cubic feet of 
gas by using a gas engino to drive the dynamo machine supplying 
bis lamps than could be obtained from the same quantity of gas 
burnt in ordinary gas-burners, in spite of the fact that incan- 
descent electric lights must of necessity T>e more expensive tlmn 
thoso of the arc form. Notwithstanding this ecouorny, the light 
must bo far more expensive than gns, for to the cost of obtaining 
powor must be added interest on the first cost of machinery, and an 
annual charge for its wear and to.ir, together with interest on the 
outlay for wires, &c., and a further cost for renewing the lamps 
from time to time. However, if the light ho used, groat advan- 
tages are obtuined. There is absolutely no burning up of the air, 
and no escape of poisonous gas, ns there is ia the case of every 
other known form of house light (with the exception of the globo 
gas light, which is expensive to fit, aud about which the insurance 
offices, we believe, raiso great difficulties). There is also \ery 
little hoat. The light is beautiful in quality, being very like that 
given by Sugg’s Argand burners, and, above all, it is perfectly 
steady. Again, when onen the fittings are in place and tho electric 
current supplied, there is no necessity for skilled attendance. The 
glass globes only require dusting now and then in the ordinary 
course of household work, and Bhould a lamp become detective 
it can be replaced by a fresh one as easily and by the same means 
as a half-burnt candle can be changed for a whole one. 

\Ve have dwelt at this length on Mr. Swan's lamp before 
passing on to consider others, not only because to him belongs the 
credit — as far as it is possible to give credit to any nno man for an 
inventiou in these days of rapid discovery and quick application 
of discoveries— of the first practical application of the incandescence 
of refractory conductors of high resistance to the production of n 
light, but also because his light has now stood tho test of many 
months 1 practical use under the closo observation of some of our 
most eminent men of scieuce, and because all incandescent lamps 
have the same advantages and disadvantages as Mr. Swan’s, the 
only difference between ouo Bystem and another being in first cost 
and durability of the lump. Another plan which has had some 
practical trial in Enghiud is that of Mr. Lano Fox. He has 
endeavoured to make the lamp cheaper than Mr. Swan’s by using 
carbon and copper wire to make the connexions with the glowing 
carbon filament, instead of using platinum wire for the whole length, 
and has succeeded to sonic extent, though we vonturo to think that in 
practice it will be found that the increased expenditure for labour, 
owing to the somewhat complicated design of the lamp, will bwaIIow 
up more than the saving in materials. Mr. Fox has also introduced 
other improvements in the processes of manufacture. Yet another 
system, the Maxim light, which we believe has satisfactorily stood 
the test of practical work in America, has recently boon exhibited 
in London. The carbon fibre used ia made from cardboard, a 
material which failed in the hands of Mr. Swan and Mr. Edison, 
but it is now used under now conditions ; the globe is not only 
exhausted of air, but is tilled with the VApour of Borne hydrocarbon 
and re-exhausted, this operation being performed several times, 
nnd at the lost exhaustion a small quantity of the vapour is 
allowed to remain. The inventors say that this vapour deposits 
fresh carbon on the filament in Any place which, by being too 
thin, becomes unduly heated, and that thus a system of automatic 
repair is kept up in the lnmp for a time ; for they do not claim an 
indefinite life for their lamp, though they say it will last eight or 
nine hundred hours. In addition to this, tue method of fixing 
the carbon filament to the conducting wires is simple and inex- 
pensive; and it is also assorted that, by means of a new composi- 
tion, copper wire instead of platinum may be used, and sealed even 
more perfectly to tho glass. They also exhibit a very ingenious 
and effective current regulator, which enables them with, say 150 
lamps in circuit, to use any number of them, from One up to the 
full complement, and insure an equal brilliancy from each. 

, Lot us now consider how the electricity is to be given to us. 
As yet there is only one economical method of obtaining such 


currents of electricity as are w An ted for ] 
by a dynamo machine turned by 44 power * of some kind. In many 
places it is possible to obtain water power, and- hence very gnat 
economy ; but in towns we must generally uep the steam-engine 
or the gas-engine. There are two ways or supplying the current 
thus obtained— one is from some central station of mat power, 
by moans of insulated conductors branching off to the houses of 
consumers ; and the other is for each consumer to snake his own 
electricity on the premises. Now in the ease of London the 
difficulties in the way of laying the conductors are very great. 
Their first cost is large, And", in the present state of electric engi- 
neering, the difficulty of keeping them properly insulated is enor- 
mous. Hence a large cost for maintenance is inevitable. We tbink, 
therefore, that the second plan is, at all events at present, the 
more practicable; and, were the Gas Companies to take the . 
matter up warmly, the introduction of these lights would increase 
their revenues instead of diminishing them. Their expense will 
prevent their being used in small houses ; but they might be used 
with advantage in houses with large reception rooms, which are 
now usually lighted with oil or wax candles, hardly ever by gas. 
Were these rooms lighted by electricity, the gas-engine would 
certainly be used, as it requires no attendance except cleaning and 
oiling, nnd may bo put up in any house without increasing the 
rate of insurance. If the Gas Companies, then, fostered theTntro- 
duction of these lights in such houses, they would open up a new 
market for their gns, and might also, by obtaining a very small 
increase of their powers from Parliament, develop a new branch of 
business by becoming agents for the lights and engines, and might 
even erect the whole plant and charge, a rent on it, instead of 
compelling tho consumer to buy it out and out 


CHARLEMAGNE IN TI1E “ARABIAN NIGHTS." 

f I HIE terrible old man who has suddenly become famous, Jamee 
-i. Carlyle, used to stigmatize the Arabian Nights as 44 downright 
lies,” and sternly forbade the introduction of any such unwhole- 
some literature into his house. This one, at least, of bis various 
decided opinions has more reason in it than even the 41 most iiv 
telligcnt man ” his son over met could imagine. No book has put 
forward so many false pretensions and had them bo completely 
exposed. The history of the intellectual vicissitudes of him who- 
oncu believed in the Arabian Nights is the history of illusions 
dissipated. There was a time when we believed them all to bo 
true ; then fur a longer Bpell we thought them at least original and 
Arabian ; and now we know that they are neither the one nor the 
other, but a bundle of stolen goods, picked up in Persia, India, 
Europe, an 1 we know not whore, and merely 44 dyed garments 
from Bozra,” dyed with Arabian colours, and patched here arid 
there with the fibre of the date palm. The Arabian Nights are 
a palimpsest of the folkloro of the world, writton over with Kufio 
characters. Like their own wonderful stories which are to serve 
ns nn nxainplo to him who would be Admonished, they are written 
in letters of gold on a ground of ultramarine ; but only the forme 
of tho letters are Semitic — the gold and the ultramarine come from» 
ultra mare vastum, over the Indian Ocean, from the household 
tales uf tho Aryan race. 

Even the things that might be trusted to be accurate are proved 1 
untrustworthy. It is only a month since 44 tho good Haroun 
Alraschid,” whom tho Arabian Nights present in a highly favour- 
able light, was shown up as a villain in the brief limits of a maga- 
zine article ; and other pet illusions are in course of dissipation io- 
the same quarter. When a character of the Thousand and One i» 
not destroyed it is traced to a foreign source, with moqp or less 
success, till scarcely a fragment remains of the originality or truth- 
fulness which once belonged to our childhood’s companion. But, 
when we have once made up our minds to the change, and ad- 
mitted that our old friends aro not all we thought them, it is note 
hard to become reconciled to the new position. The Arabian 
Nights do not lose, but gain, when they are shown to belong to ther 
same stock of household lore which has delighted the childhood 
and the age of all the nations of Europe and Asia. Each new 
discovery which throws light on the sources of this wonderfuk 
collection of stories has its value and interest, and the time for 
genuine regret will only be when there are no more relations to be 
made out. 

The last instalment of Arabian Nights' genealogy comes frost 
Hr. Bacher, who investigates one of the less familiar stories of 
the thousand and One in tho Journal of the German Oriental 
Society. Almost at the end of the eighth hundred of these 
Nights occurs a tale which Lane did not think worthy of in- 
sertion in his classical translation, on the ground that it was 
very similar to two other tales, both of which were included in 
his translation, but neither of which were among the best 
examples. Dr. Bacher, however, finds a special interest in this 
omitted etorv, and his reasons are worth considering^ The story 
is entitled “ Noureddin and Mary the end rune 

somewhat thus Mary was the daughter of the King of the 
Franks, who brought her up with the greatest care. She was the 
most “advanced” young lady of the day, and was not only 
remarkable for her learning and the elegance Uf her oali- A 
grapby, but was perfectly accomplished in. ell knightly exer- 
cises, and was as renowned for the use of the spate as for 
that more feminine instrument whioh served to gain her 
the epithet of 44 Girdle-girl,” from the chartering teste she displayed 
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h mtktag waistbands. King* sought her hand in vain, for 
tor father loved her so well that he could not bear to he away 
fcom her one instant. Once, when she was very ill, she made a 
*ow, if she reGovered, to go on pilgrimage to a certain convent on 
an island. She was on the way to fulfil her vow, when her boat 
was seised by Mohammedan pirates, and she herself was sold as a 
slave in Kairowan. Here she nursed her master so devotedly that 
he promised paver to sell her to any one she did not like. In 
accordance with this promise she was sold in Alexandria to a 
delightful young man, Nnureddin, with whom she remained in 
the utmost happiness lor a while, till the wicked old one-eyed 
Visier of the Frank king,- came and carried her back to her 
home. Noureddin, as an Oriental lover, of course followed 
her to Europe, was taken prisoner, but, being assigned os ser- 
vant to some church, met Mary, who came thither frequently 
for pions consolation. They resolved to fly together, but were 
stopped by her brother and turned back. Mary, however, slew 
her brother in single combat, and after him put two other 
brothers to the sword, and tho lovers once more fly Eastward. 
Then the Frank king wrote a letter to ihe Kbalif, the Prince of 
the Faithful, Haroun Alruschid, to beg him to seek out Mary and 
aend her hack to her father, and offering in return half Germany 
to build mosques in for Moslem colonists. The Khalif caught 
the refugees at Damascus, and had them brought before him at 
Baghdad. There he hears their story, and tells them the request 
of the King of the Franks ; whereupon Mary speakB thus : — 

“ O Vicegerent of God on His earth, Upholder of the doctrlno of His 
prophet, God keep calamity far from thee and guard thee from ill 1 Thou 
art God’s vicar on earth, and thy creed is the (rue and enduring religion, 
the religion of Abraham and his seed, not whnt blasphemers believe in wor- 
shipping the Messiah. 1 am become a believer and acknowledger of the 
Unity, 1 worship God the Blessed ; 1 know him and praise him, the One. 
So speak I l»fore the Khalif ; 1 bear witness that there is no god huL God, 
and that Mohammed is the Apostle of God, God's servant and messenger, 
whom lie hath sent with the guiding and the religion of truth, to make it 
triumph over all other creeds iu spi to of the gainsaying of the idolaters. 
... Is it in thy power, O Prince of the Faithful, to obey the blasphemer's 
letter and send me back to the land of the unbelievers, where they worship 
other gods and elevate crosses and adore idols V If thou act thus, O Prince 
of the Faithful, I would hold to thy robe on the dav of God’s great muster, 
and complain against thee to thy uncle’s boj>, God’s prophet, Mohammed, 
the son of Abdallah, on that day when neither wealth nor children may 
avail, but only an obedient heart.” 

Haroun could not withstand her entreaty, and, after marrying the 
lovers, put the King of the Franks' ambassadors to death, Mary 
herself kindly officiating as beadswoman. Noureddin has his 
relatives brought to Baghdad, and all live happily together until 
the arrival of the terminator of delights and the separator of com- 
panions. 

Mary's conversion to Islam is, of course, the point of the atory, 
and the moral — the counterpart of Wieland's Oberon — is not an 
uncommon one. The very next tale in the Arabian Night s has 
the rame moral, and both remind one of the touching story of the 
Christian maiden, whom her lover, a Mohammedan sheykh, finds 
stretched senseless on the ground in her search lor him, os Ferid- 
eddin has told it:— 

There lay alic as a corpse : nor beauteous head 
Bare ’neatli the cruel sun ; her little feet, 

That oft had liorno her through the mazy dance, 

Bare on the sand ; her eyes in deathly trance. 

Her wavy locks profaned with dint ; her sweet 
Lips pale and dumb, that late were kissed so red. 

Slowly the dreamy «ye regains its sight. 

The wildly beating lleart flies to its love, 

And shelters under tears that full apace 
Upon the sweetlv-sadly smiling fac e 
And feeble lips that strive awhile to move 
And tell their burdeu in deuth's gathering night 
“Lore’s ardent longing burns away my soul! 

Let me not glow beyond u severing wall ! 

O may it be, that iu a life renewed 
Within Islam 1 may attain the good ! ” 

Slowly she sjioke tho mightiest creed of all 
That help men onwards to the eternal goal. 

“ My strength is gone, 0 why may I not live ? 

Tho partiug conies— my fading senses reel— 

From this earth dwelling,* still so fair, 1 lly : — 

Farewell, my sheykh, my master — love — good-bye ! 

No time— no words— to tell tli»c all I feel— 

Faintness o'ercomes mo — O forgive, forgive ! ” 

And as she spoke, her soul to heaven lied, 

A victim rich that love himself did slav. 

As stormy clouds quench the sun’s setting red 
So in death’s shadows passed sweet life away. 

But the curious part of the story of Noureddin And Mary is its 
European character. Mary is called the 14 Girdle-girl/’ zonndria ; 
and it is worth noting that the zonrnir is a girdle only worn by 
Christians And other 44 infidols," and is in fact nothing but the 
Greek favdptov. Her brother is called Bert At, which is a very 
fair attempt at Berthold. Convents and pilgrimages are referred to, 
and church hells ring when MAry and her lover meet. These 
things seem certainly to point to a European source, and Dr. 
Bacher believeB that nc finds the original in the story of Charle- 
magne's daughter Emma and his secretary Eginhaid, os related 
in Grimm's Deutsche Sagen, Tho parallel is supported by several 
points of detail, as well os by the similarity of the outline. The 
Halations of tho pair in the Oriental version are very remarkable. 
It is the princess who carries off her lover and defeats and 
■lays the pursuers. Noureddin Apparently acts as umpire on the 
occasion ; and when Mary asks him how he feels before battle, 


he admits, in what in these days would to held rather coarse 
language, that he feels horribly frightened. Something of the 
same character is given to Egiubard, the lover of Charlemagne's 
daughter Emma ; in this legend, also, it is the lady who takes 
the lead, and conceals her lover under her cloak as they fiy 
to the retreat where Eginhnrd is to lie hidden. The correspond- 
ence of the two stories is strengthened by the circumstance that 
Noureddin, when a prisoner, is made a church servant, whilst 
Kginhard, as ErzcapeLlan, belonged to the ghostly profession. 
Ouariemagnea love for his daughter was well known, and the 
father of Mary is also celebrated for his paternal affection. 
Charlemagne, moreover, war actually tho contemporary of Ilaroun 
Alruschid, just as the Arabian Nights make the father of Mary ; 
And therein a story of an embassy sent by him to Baghdad, which 
Dr. Bacher accepts on (we think) insufficient evidence, though he 
does not pretend that tho great Karl had in contemplation any 
scheme for colonizing Germany with Moslems. The resemblance 
between the two stories is undoubtedly very striking, and there is 
no fundamental unlikeliness in tho theory of an Eastward migration 
of an individual legend. The Arabian Nights were not collected 
till long after the early Crusades, and the Christian invaders might 
well have carried the story of Emma and Eginhard into the 
camp of Saladin. The kings of the East came to Cologne, 
and Charlemagne was only returning tho compliment in repay iug 
their visit. 


YACHT ItACIXG. 

T IIE yacht racing season opened inauspiciously this year with 
a dispute, which even now is not settled. It seems that the 
owners of the principal racing yachts were so worried last year by 
having to sail under constantly varying regulations and "by the 
absurd conditions which were laid down by some Committees that 
they determined not to race this season at any regatta at which 
the ruleB of the Yacht Racing Association were not accepted. In 
May it was announced in the Field that the Thames matches 
would bo very dull ones, as the owners of the Latona> Florinda , 
Miranda , tiamccna, and other vessels had agreed not to enter for 
any races round the coast not held under Y. R. A. rules. As 
need hardly he BAid, neither the R. T. Y. 0. nor the N. T. Y. 0. 
recognize these rules. With regard to one of the vessels named, 
the Samarna, there must have been some mistake, as she sailed in 
the races, of what have been called the 44 Boycotted ” clubs ; and 
it is impossible to suppose that her owner, Mr. John Jameson, 
junior, would have broken a pledge he had given to his brother 
yachtsmen. With regard to the other vessels, however, the an- 
nouncement proved to bo quite correct, as none of them were 
entered for the early matches. This strike on the part of yacht- 
owners was seemingly viewed with great concern by tho Com- 
mittee of the Royal Thames Yacht Club, who entered into nego- 
tiations with the yacht-owners, and who appear, in dealing with a 
rather difficult matter, to have shown good sense and good temper, 
and to have beeu animated by a sincere desire to make all fair 
concessions to legitimate complaint. In one respect the dis- 
contented yacht-owuers had made a mistake. No statement 
of their very just complaints reached the Committee until 
after the general meeting of the Club. Some of the regula- 
tions complained of, which differ from those of the Y. It. A., 
are embodied iu the rules of the Club, and can only be altered 
at tho general meeting. The Committee, therefore, had no 
power to change what was objected to, but they undertook to 
consider favourably before next year the wishes of the owners 
and to accede to them — 1 .«. wo presume, to recommend the 
necessary alterations of rules— unless there were cogent reasons 
for not doing so. With this promise the yacht-owners, who, on 
their side, certuinly showed no obstinate or uneonciliatory spirit, 
were satisfied, and what threatened to be a painful dispute was 
brought to a satisfactory conclusion so far as the Royal 'Thames 
Yacht Club was concerned. The authorities of the New Thames 
Yacht Club were, however, apparently much more prejudiced in 
favour of their own rulos, and much less disposed to grant fair 
demands than those of the older Club, who might naturally Imve 
been expected to be the more conservative of the two. Tho 
Committee did nothing, and the matches were in consequence de- 
prived of all interest, while the Royal Thames had ft tine entry for 
their great race. Of the difficulty which thus happily ended before 
this tine contest we should not now have spoken had it not been that 
precisely the same question as arose between the yacht-owners and 
tho Royal Thames is now pending betweon the former and 
another great Club. 

It is generally understood that tho owners have laid before the 
authorities of tho lloyal Yacht Squadron their reasons for desiring 
a uniform code of rulos, and that the umtter is boing con- 
sidered by that body. Much is it to be hoped that the Committee 
at the Castle will show the same sense And moderation which 
were shown by the Committee in Albemarle Street. No one will 
accuse tho latter of boing too ready for innovation, or with dis- 
regard of precedent; but. without being in the least anxious for 
change, they have been able to recognize tho necessity for change 
when it arose and the fair nature of tho demands made on them. 
It is scarcely necessary to point out that no exception can be 
made in the case of one particular club, and that, if th9 Squadron 
is to insist on adhering to its own rules, any other club on the 
coast may do the same. The distracting variety of rules and the 
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CTf»t trouble caused by the different systems of measurement bare 
long been complained of, and last season the evil became quite 
intolerable, it is to be hoped that the Committee of the B. Y. 8, 
will not fail to see bow much the prestige of Oowes will be 
injured if they simply oppose a nolumun to feir and temperate 
demands to which other clubs accede, and that tbe August races 
will not be made utterly tame by tbe absence of the best 
yachts. 

The Thames races were, owing to this and other causes, very 
poor affairs. Had they been of interest we should have spoken of 
them before, but there was literally nothing to tell of, as the 
-one match which promised to bo exciting lost all its attraction 
from an.accident which happened to the Sleuthhound before the 
•start The successes of the so-called ten-ton Buttercup created, it 
is true, some commotion, but they can hardly be considered as 
really remarkable, since it was in no wav wonderful that a vessel 
•of twenty-two tons’ displacement, sailing in the ten-ton class, should 
win victories. The Latona is a justly-admired yacht, but the 
chance of the Latona would be small against a properly modelled 
-and ballasted racer displacing three hundred ana firty-two tons of 
salt water. What the successes of the Buttercup truly proved 
was the injustice of the present rule of measurement and the pos- 
sibility of taking enormous advantage of it. That thiB cutter is a 
{food and wett-desigiied vessel we do not for a moment deny, and 
indeed she proved it well in the race Against the twenties and the 
Mayyie, but in the ten-ton class she does not race against equals, 
and what has been done in building her might be done with equal 
success on a huger scale. If a capitalist, to whom a few thousands 
more or less were a small matter, were to build a big yacht with 
proportions as close to those of the Buttercup as racing waters 
allow, he would probably be able to hoist a considerable number 
of dags at the conclusion of each season — bo long as the present 
rule of measurement remained in force. 

The well-managed Harwich regatta, which, unlike some of the 
other regattas, happily occupied its usual place in the list of 
“yachting fixtures,” was made terribly dull by Harwich calms, 
though w tiny -breath of wind that blew for a short time was 
enough to show how much might be expected from Mr. Watson’s 
latest achievement, the forty-ton May, a vessel not quite of the 
Butteroufk proportions, but still not modelled with reckless dis- 
regard of the venerable measurement rule. On the sail home the 
Daphne, ia Clyde cutter, which has not done much before this 
eeasoQ, sohieved -a remarkable triumph. She did not attempt to 
repeat it, however, in the match sailed on June 17th, for apprize 
of iqqL % very liberally presented to the Boyal London Yacht 
•Club by $ir Curtis Lamps am This race, sailed over a new and 
well-planued oonrse at the mouth of the Thames, was in one 
respect of unusual interest, as the Florinda and Latcna met for 
.the first time this season. Luring the winter the latter yacht 
has undergone* theaame alterations as the. Florinda underwent 
.the winter before last*— that is to Bay, she has had a conside- 
rable quantity of lead bolted on to her keel and her sail area in- 
creased.* She did not at all distinguish herself on this day, as 
she was completely beaten by the Miranda , which came in 
considerably ahead both of her and of the Florinda , after 
sailing a yery good race. Shortly afterwards, however, when 
there was more wind, the Latona showed how greatly she had 
.been improved by judicious ballasting and increased canvas. 
Sailing against the Florinda in a strong breeze, she beat the re- 
nowned yawl by no less than thirteen minutes over a forty- 
four mile course, achieving a victory which seems likely to be 
.succeeded by many others, for, in the magnificent race from the 
Note to. Lover, which took place on the day Buooeeding that of the 
match ju#t mentioned, the improvement m her power of sailing 
was made, if possible, yet more .manifest. Headed for awhile by 
the Miranda, she . passed that vessel without difficulty when the 
sheets were got in, and heat in splendid style against a strong breeze 
with some sea from the North Sand Head lightship k> Lover. If, , 
however, her performance was calculated to increase the confidence 
in lead keels which is now so generally felt, that of auother yacht, 
the Santana, which carries an enormous quantity of outside lead, 
was such, on the other hand, as to cause some scepticism. This 
cutter had considerable difficulty in passing the Miranda . and only 
came in some three minutes and a half ahead of her. The 
schooner, which, it should be observed, has also undergone treat- 
ment during . the winter, sailed to perfection, and if the official 
times, which differ from those given in some of the papers, were 
correct, was within her time of both the cutter and the yawl, accord- 
ing to the JY. B. A. scale, and would, therefore, have taken the 
.first prize had there been rig allowances. The Ciuque Ports’ yawl 
and schocfaer matches served to show still further how much better 
in a good breeze the Latona and Miranda are than they were. 
The former ran away from the Florinda , coming in a quarter of an 
hour ahead of her, and the sailing of the Miranda made it clear 
that when there is wind the JEyeida has not a chance against her, 
"tor, strange to say, the smaller vessel drew away move and more 
as the wind grew stronger* It is worth notice that these fine 
contests mare described in the Times by a reporter so profoundly 
.ignorant, of seamanship and yacht racing as to tpMk of the 
schooners as reaching out on the iimt round to a buoy, which the 
yawls sailing at the same time had to make a board to fetch, 
and to Mb a yacht which in a strong breese was nearly 
eleven minutes behind her antagonist at the finish, as dose in her. 
wake. 

Brilliaat itM warn KuxMded Igr » w-jr d«Jl on*. a.<fc» «*fl to , 
Boulogne ana hack was, owing to calms and light Winds, a tedious 


affair. The Plymouth regatta was spoilt by being fixed too ness 
the Lover regatta, or, as perhaps would oe said at Plymouth* 
by the unreasonable conduct of the Lover people, who insisted on 
keeping tbe racing yachts till the beginning of this week* On the 
first day tbe Santana sailed against the once famous JVnu, and? 
of course, defeated her. On the second, with a light breese just 
the right way for a cutter, she achieved a signal victory oust 
the Miranda, 

At Falmouth, in a light and very uncertain breese, the Sammm 
was again successful, while the Latona only saved bar time 4m tbs 
Miranda for the second prize by two seconds. Gft Thursday tbs 
yawl and tbe cutter met in the Mersey the famous Vanduara, 
which did not this year come south for the .early matches* A 
strong north-westerly breeze was blowing at starting, and a dying 
start would have been feasible ; but the Oommittee adhered te 
their programme, and in consequence, after being involveddnaome 
difficulties, the yachts got off m a very unsatistootoiy manner, the 
Samama being well ahead and to windward of the Latona, and the 
yawl, in her turn, a long way ahead of the Vanduara, andto 
windward of her. The first-named vessel held her lend through 
the narrow channel, and got close to the bar, where the sea was 
very heavy. Here her bobstay fall stranded, and she had to 

f ive up. The Latona made such bad weather of it, that she also 
ad to turn back, while the CorypfUs and May, whioh had sailed 
for the forty-ton match, were of course obliged to follow the ea> 
ample of the larger yachts. The Vanduara shortened sail when 
her rivals gave up, and allowed the tide to take her across the bar. 
She then duly sailed over the course, and, passing the fiagboat 4 
few minutes after five, gained one of the moBt remarkable of her 
many victories. 


THE MONETARF CONFERENCE. 

S INGE the Monetary Conference adjourned in May, it would 
seem that pourparlers have been set on foot, whioh ought to 
have been carried through before. the Conference, met. Two great 
Governments, like those of France and the United States, ought 
to have understood that a change in the monetary systems of the 
nations of Europe was one that could be made only by the Govern** 
ments themselves, Suoh a change is not a mere question of 
olitical economy. It requires, of course, accurate eoonomioaii 
nowledge ; but it 1 b a question quite as much of politics aa af 
economics. It depends so much upon the habits of the people 
concerned, upon their feelings and even prejudices,, and it alio 
depends very laigoly upon the degree of economical development 
to which a country has attained, and, consequently, on the con- 
venience of commerco. It would seem, therefore, to have beep 
the proper course for France and the United States to have ascer- 
tained how far the several great Governments would, go with them 
in rehabilitating silver. And this ought to have appeared more 
clearly incumbent when our own Government refused even the 
invitation to the Gonference unless it was clearly understood that 
by accepting the Government committed. itselF to nothing. It 
would appear, however, that France and the United States were 
misled by the tow eminent men in this country who have joined 
the ranks of the bimetallists, and thought they could bring to 
bear upon our Government sufficient pressure to induce it to 
yield. They hurried on, therefore, the meeting of the Gonference, 
and the result was that when the delegates came together, 
they found they were unable to agree upon anything. Their 
instructions were too vague and indefinite; and, as they had no 
authority in themselves to decide upon anything, they indulged in 
the vague discourses which have brought the Conference into not 
a little discredit. It became plain then to the Ministers of France 
and the United States that, unless the Gonference was to become 
ridiculous, it was necessary to come to an understanding with the 
British Government. The prorogation, therefore, took place ; and 
in the interval it would seem that serious proposals have been sub- 
mitted to our Government, the Answers to which axe now being 
considered by the Governments taking part in the Gonference. 

It will be recollected that the Governments of Italy and Hol- 
land were willing to join those of France and the United States in 
establishing bimetallism ; that Switzerland and Belgium, on the 
contrary, inclined towards the single gold standard, and that 
Austria and liussia, being as yet unprepared to resume specie pay- 
ments, were careful not to commit themselves to any .definite pro- 
gramme. It was, however, to Germany and the United Kingdom 
that France and the United States looked to decide whether the 
Conference was to be successful or not. Our Government made 
known its decision, even before the Conference met, that under no 
conditions would it alter its monetary system. It offered, how- 
ever, on the part of India, to enter into an engagement that, 
for a number of years to be agreed upon, India would con- 
tinue to coin silver freely, as she has done in thejnpt^ Germany 
also made an offer upon its part. It would notwrte up the sum 
gold standard which it had obtained at great cost, and after,. much 
trouble ; but it would undertake not to sel^ any of its surplus 
silver for, a period to he agreed upon by the' coatmetiag ■ parties. 
When at last it shofcld bemn to sell sliver again, it would further 
undertake to sett only such quantities as the market eouldahsoeb 
without a.serions didip in price. Furthermore, it would ledv ala 
circulation no gold coin under the Mm* of ear own sovereign, ead 
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•Wwpkoe should he ij) times a» heavy as its equivalent in gold* 
Lifttly, it offered also to eall in the Treasury notes 'which now 
circulate in Germany. In these several ways it would absorb a 
portion of the silver now lying idle, and it would also relieve the 
market for a definite number of years. The proposals of both 
• India' and Germany, though not quite satisfactory, were yet 
deemed euoh as would admit of further negotiation by Franco 
-and the United States; but it wns considered essential that 
England also should do something, and the difficulty wee 
to find what that something should be. Our Government was 
> quite resolved not to make any change in our monetary system, 
while France and the United States considered it necessary 
that it should do something to justify them in the eyes of 
their own people in adopting the bimetallism which they arc 
anxious to establish. At last a proposal was made by one of the 
Spanish delegatee which seemed to open the way to an arrange- 
ment. By the Act of 1844, which now regulates the management 
of the Bank of England, that Bank is given power to hold in silver 
<me*fifth of the bullion which it keeps against its note issue. 
For a number of years the Bank bos not availod itself of this 
permission, and Sailor Y. Frendergast suggested that it should 
undertake again to hold the authorized amount of silver bullion. 
This, together with the Indian offer, would, in his opinion, be 
such a concession as the other Powers could accept from England. 
It would seem that this proposal woe brought under the notice of 
our own Government, and dv it was submitted to the Bank of 
Euglond for consideration. The Bank is understood to have re- 
plied that it would be inclined to make the promise required of it 
provided the Governments of France and tne United States, or 
either of them, would allow of the free mintage of silver. The 
Bonk, as is well known, is bound to cash all its notes in gold. If, 
therefore, it were to keep a portion of its bullion in silver, circum- 
stances might occur in which it would be absolutely necessary for 
it to change this silver for gold in order to cash its notes and give 
confidence to the note-holders. Unless, therefore, France and the 
United States, or either of them, stipulated to allow of the free 
coinage of diver for all the world, the Bank dearly could not 
undertake to keep an amount of silver bullion. 

Three objections have been urged against -v this course on 
the part of the Bank, two of which appear to us to be 
absolutely devoid of weight. One is that it iB calculated to give 
encouragement to the promoters of cheap money. Now this 
argument appears to ue very much of a piece with the argument 
of the total abstinence people who tell teinperAte men that they 
should not drink wine bwause, by doing so, they give encourage- 
ment to drunkards. Surely men of business and men of affairs 
must guide their conduct by other considerations than these. 
They are too doctrinaire anywhere out of the schools. Besides 
the phrase— the promoters of cheap money-— is itself open to ex- 
ception. To attempt to make money cheap artificially is, no 
doubt, quackery, and ought to be discouraged ; but cheap money 
in itself is a desirable thing, and, when it can be had, promotes 
trade. Hie second objection is that, as the Bank is dependent 
upon the undertaking by two foreign Governments always to keep 
. their rointe open for silver, it runs a risk in keeping silver which 
it is not justified in running. This argument would apply to 
euch a multitude of transactions that it has no force in tne case 
before ub. Many bankers argue that United States bonds aro 
really a better security than Consols, because they are largely 
dealt in, not only in London and New York, but in Amsterdam, 
Paris, Frankfort, and Berlin as well ; and that consequently, 
should a panic occur, it ie scarcely crediblo that it would 
extend to all those markets at the same time; and, there- 
fore, the holder of United States bonds would be able to sell 
them without much loss somewhere, whereas Consols have no 
market outside the United Kingdom. But United States bonds 
have value solely because of the general belief that the United 
States will observe the obligation to pay the interest and principal 
of its bonds when they fall due. It might, therefore, gravely do 
, argued that no man is justified in bolding United States bonds, 
because war or eome other terrible accident might prevent the 
United States from fulfilling their obligations. Again, telegraph 
shares constitute a very large and valuable property widely held 
by the British public. There are telegraphs stretching across the 
Atlantic ; there are telegraphs uniting this country with India, 

. China, and Australia. In case of a war, it is Quite conceivable 
that ell these telegraph lines might be cut, and that the property 
might thus become valueless for years together. Are we then to 
be told that, because a war or some other catastrophe might 
render telegraph shares valueless, a careful investor is not justified 
in puttlng uis money into telegraph shares P So we might go on 
through the whole list of Stock Exchange securities known as 
“ international,” and say that, under given circumstances, they 
might be rendered valueless. Nay, it is quite conceivable that 
even Console themselves, in case of a war, might become uu- 
saleable. Supposing the battle of Dorking were really to be fought, 

. and that a foreign enemy wore in occupation of Loudon, it is 
probable that the interest on Console would not be paid. Are we 
to say, therefore, the Bank of England, for fear of what might 
happen hr case of a war, ought not to hold Console P The argu- 
ment, in fact, proves too much, and for that reason ie of no force 
in the instance before ue. France and the United States may 
‘ safely' be trusted to fulfil their obligations, save under eircum- 
stances when k will matter little what metal is held. 

Thaihe really valid argument against the proposal ie, that the 
Bank Of England is bound to cash all its xiotes m gold whenever 


required, and if it holds in silver one-fifth of the bullion intended 
to cash the notes, it does not possess the means of fulfilling its 
obligations, supposing a run were to take place upon the Bank, 
and its notes to be presented in the course of a day or two. It is 
extremely unlikely, nowever, that there ever will be a run of this 
kind on the Bank of England. Suoh a run could only be con- 
ceived of if a foreign enemy had landed, and were marching 
straight upon London without the meauB of resisting it. And 
even then the run could he stopped by the suspension of cash pay- 
ments and by declaring bank notes legal tender in all transactions; as 
no doubt would be done in the case supposed. Under all ordinary 
conditions, if free mintage were Maintained by France and the 
United States, the Bank of England would he able— did it need to 
do so— to despatch its silver to Paris or the United States, send it 
into the mints there, and take gold in return. The Bank, there- 
fore, is fully protected against loss by the condition upon which 
it insists that either France or the United States must maintain 
the free coinage of silver. Sir R. Peel carefully considered the 

S oint when framing the Act of 1844, and we see no reason fbr 
issenting from the conclusion to which he oame. 


REVIEWS. 


TRANCE AND THE FRENCIT.* 

W E intend neither an excess of honour nor an excess of in- 
dignity to Herr Hillebrand in comparing him to an histo- 
rical character of greater notoriety, and also of greater intellectual 
and practical powers. lie seems to hAvo taken as hie province 
the profession of going to and fro on the earth; and of Walking up 
and down in it, and, when he finds himsolf in a given country, 
il lui dit son fait — which his prototype was a good deal too wary 
to do. The sense of a mission which he also has, and which' hie 
prototype was also mufch too sensible to have, attracts towards 
him sometimes dislike, but more frequently— and, on the whole, 
more justly — a good deal of ridicule, lie shook the duet of Ger- 
many off his feet pretty early, but lie lias carried out his mission 
with regard to his native country in a manner which does not 
seem altogether to have recommended him to his countrymen. Ho 
has descended in a passing manuer on England, and has done us 
the honour to read us lectures on our xenomania, the true ohft- . 
ranter of our literary eminence, «&c. These, when they were pro- 
mulgated in this isle, raised inextinguishable laughter — due, doubt- 
less, to ignorance — which rather drowned the sound of hie predi- 
cations. He has of late established himself in Italy; andtho 
Italians will, beyond question, one of these days have their 
history, present condition, and future fate expounded to them 
from the professorial chair of things in general to which Herr 
Ilillebrand has elected himself by his own acclamation. But the 
major part of his observant faculties have been devoted to France, 
and the book now before us lays before English readers the result 
of his meditations on things and persona French. It has been 
noticed more or less cursorily in these columns in its other dresses ; 
it deserves, perhaps, a fuller notice as it now presents itself, very 
well translated into English. 

The plan which Herr Hillebrand has proposed to himself is 
tripartite. He gives his experience, and the opinions which he 
has drawn from that experience, and from the still more fertile 
source of his interior, in reference to social France, literary 
France, political France. He is most copious on the latter head ; 
but his copiousness has to be reduced here by a sterner process 
than in either of the other cases. For Herr Ilillebrand’s book was 
written some three years ago ; and the subsequent course of events, 
though it cannot be said to have rendered his political lucubra- 
tions altogether worthless, has decidedly flown in the face of 
them. Ilerr Hillebrand is apparently a Bonapnrtist-Orloanist, 
regarding M. Thiers as tho last hope of France, and such repre- 
sentatives of M. Thiers as A 1 M. Bullet and the Duke de Broglie as 
the second-best hopes now that M. Thiers was dead. France has 
neglected Herr Hillebrand, and has gone tvte bnmve into the 
system of government and policy most opposed to that which he 
Ihvours. It does not, of course, follow that hie review of her 
political position is valueless, but it ceases to possess for the time 
the great merit of actuality. Nevertheless, it has its interest. 
An acute, though ill-balanced and partially instructed, intellect 
manifests itself in all Herr Jlillebrand’s observations. Every now 
and then the acuteness gets the upper hand ; every now and then 
the want of balance manifests itself most clearly. We shall not 
be suspected of regarding either M. Rochefort or M. Gainbotta 
with undue favour; but a writer who in 1881 deliberately re- 
produces the following sentence, without qualification and without 
alteration, shows hie fibre very clearly: — 

It was at this tims, too— 1866— t hut the aristocratic frondeurs of the 
Liberal party smiled approvingly on the coarse Attacks and indppput 
wittidBius of a quibbling journalist called Henri Rochefort, and applauded 
the new so-called principle of irreoonciliation, a clever invention of uu 
obscureyoung lawyer named Gam bet ta, without ever considering that it is 
Impossible to condescend to such alliances with impunity. 

There , is great wisdom in this remark, considered from ono 
point of view,? considered from another it can hardly be said 

* France and the French . By Karl Hillebrand. Translated fretu the 
German. London t Trtlbncr & Co. x88x. 
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to possess much. The opinion respecting the Ollivier Ministry 
which Ilerr rlillebrand Afterwards expresses shows the secret of 
his inability Co be a critic of politics. ‘ The four old parties/ he 
says, * were represented in it by men of eminence.’ Now, consider- 
mg the fnte which, according to the invariable experience of two 
entire centuries, waits on coalition Ministries, the mere fact which 
Herr Hillebrand mentions might have been sufficient to damn 
this particular Administration. On the other hand, when insight 
into the particular affairs of the moment is not required, Herr 
Hillebrand can sometimes write very justly. His commeuts on the 
revolution of September ere excellent, and might be taken to 
heart somewhat further nortlrchan France : — 

In Paris the solidarity of feeling between tlie country and flic Govern- 
ment— I do not say the dvnnatv — is so completely lost that no one subjects 
It to be a cowardly or even a dishonourable act "to desert a sovereign in 
the hour of misfortune, even when the misfortune has been brought alwut 
by the very men who desert him and who know thut, had ho been gucmibful, 
they would have lauded him to the skios. . . . '1 1m curse of prolonged 

revolution is that it undermines every natural sentiment of generosity and 
devotion, and euubles selH-li passion and desire to prevail over the better 
part in man. . . . What matters country or national honour or the 
firm accord of rulers and ruled in evil time* ? 


’What, indeed? Another passage further on is an excellent 
expression of the wisdom which sometimes may be found in the 
most unpractical of politicians : — 

General ideas and prejudiced opinions, a quantity of unverified catch- 
words, at best two or three principles of civil law, no knowledge of books, 
a certain amount of information gathered from reviews, and a vast deal of 
newspaper learning— such is the mental equipment of those who profess to 
govern a great Power like Franco and to represent her abroad. 


Could not some of us narrate the fable with a slight change of 
name of other persons than the representatives of France ? It is 
in these things — the general reflections of a man of some acuteness 
who has been for twenty years in actual contact with the things 
and persona of whom he writes that the value of Herr liille- 
braners contribution to the political history of France consists. 

The social and literary parts of his work display rather different 
peculiarities. In the former, observation— unless the observer can 
be convicted of bad faith, of which there is no sign in Ilerr 
Hillebrand — is almost the lirst and last requirement which can be 
made of the witness. The authors general picture of French 
society and its characteristics is tolerably full, and, on the whole, 
very fair. In it, as in every picture of French society, the remark- 
able thriftiness of the Frenchman, and his tendency to se cassr, 
baa mat prominence. But it ie odd that Herr Hillebrand does 
not bring out, as be surely might have done, the dangerous sup- 
port which this general tendency lends, as a question of reaction, to 
the revolutionary and Bohemian tendencies of the nation which have 
done and doubtless will do it so much harm. Nowhere Are there 
eo many regular steady-going persons as in France, nowhere also 
are there bo many refvactaire s and ddclassSs, The latter are simply 
the complement of the former. In consequence of the almost 
caste-like delimitation of professions and classes which Herr Hille- 
brand duly mentions, a man who for any reason drops out of one 
becomes at once a pariah. Politics and literature are the only second 
strings possible in France, and the latter usually has to be taken to very 
young, while in England, and still more in America, men mAy box 
the compass of the professions without either losing chance or 
reputation. A noteworthy part of Herr Hillebrand’s book is his 
account of French education, which is veiy full and on the whole 
very accurate. If he is anywhere unfair, it seems to us to be to 
the professors of the provincial faculties. It » true that their work 
is anomalous ; that they are very badly paid ; and that they are 
not, as a rule, recruited from the highest classes. But the admirable 
literary work which has constantly been produced by them, and 
especially in the shape of the doctoral theses, upon which he is 
especially severe, seemB to redeem the class, as a class, from dis- 
credit. These monographs are not unknown Jft Germany as well 
as in France, and there too they have sometimes produced good 
work. But while the German academic monograph is too often a 
piece of mere collation, useful enough in its way to literature, but 
entirely devoid of the least original or literary merit, the doctoral 
theses of the Sorbonne for the last forty years include some of the 
beat and soundest literaiy essays that Europe baa had during that 
period. 

In literary criticism proper, Henr Hillebrand comes wofully short. 
He is altogether the man of a parti pvts, The eighteenth century, 
according to him, was the ns plus ultra of literature in France, Eng- 
land/and (towards its close and the beginning of the nineteenth) 
Germany. The last forty yean have witnessed a terrible, at least a 
11 serious loss of intellectual culture.” From this point of view he 
judges everything. Labiche and Sardou are not to be named in 
comparison with (whom does the reader guess?) with Scribe. 
ThSophile Gautier is “ a fellow who has given himself an infinite 
deal of trouble to cut some badly-colourea bits of glass, and perhaps 
a couple of coloured pebbles into a thousand facets.” Edmond 
About is a scribbler. If he can praise anything it is the later 
French criticism which includes “ Montdgut’s depth of thought, 
Henan’s delicate taste and unsurpassed art, Tains'* bold application 
of jnethod and rich colouring, Sarcey’s open-minded and unpreju- 
dtyri judgment, and Scherers thorough knowledge and honest 
endeavour to eee things as they are” The omission of M. Paul de 
*St, Victor is noteworthy, and it is still more noteworthy that 
- almost every one of the tickets except M. Emile Mootdgut's, whom 
for a German Herr Hillebrand is fhirly quatifta} to judges is 
singularly inappropriate. M. Henan’s delicate taste, as applied to 


Bdronger, M. Tainee method, which leads him to fa£ back on a 
helpless “ J’aim# mieux Alfred de Musset qua Tennyson," M. 
Sarcey's open-minded judgment of anything, no matter what, that 
he does not like, and M. Scherer’s honest endeavour to see Baude- 
laire and Diderot as they are, compose a curious critical museum. 

Ilerr Ilillebrand’s literary shortcomings, however, have been 
spoken of in those columns before, and need not be spoken of 
again at any length. Ilis book is, on the whole, certainly an in- 
structive one, because the testimony of a foreigner who has lived 
twenty years in actual contact with the life of any nation, not In a 
ghetto or a Leicester Square, is always instructive. It will add 
to the knowledge And correct some of the views of those who 
know Franco pretty well already. Whether it is altogether safe 
reading for those who have not the safeguard of previous know- 
ledge is a point on whioh we should not like to prononnoe by any 
means so decidedly. The author seems in a very curious way to 
have united the two chief defects of his original and his (for a 
long time) adopted country. He generalises with the most 
perilous freedom, and lie deduces with the most perilous fearless- 
ness. He is thus rather an interesting person to watch in hie 
evolutions from a distance than a safe guide in whose steps the 
blind and the lame may cheerfully tread. 


JOflN INGLES ANT.* 

W E are glad to see that an interesting and remarkable book 
has been rescued from a position in which it could not do 
itself justice. John ImjUsant first appeared, about a year Ago, at 
Birmingham, where a hundred oopies wore privately printed, 
mainly for circulation among the friends of the author. Even 
under these conditions it attracted a good deal of interest and 
attention beyond the circle for which it was originally designed. 
But it deserved a larger audience than could be thus secured to it, 
and its publication at the hands of Messrs. Macmillan will now 
give it that launch into the world with which in these days no 
book, however good, can dispense. As the work of a Birmingham 
manufacturer, John Inglesant represents a degree and type of cul- 
tivation in our great industrial towns worthy of notice on many 
grounds. Its academic calmness of tone and purity of style, the 
amount of antiquarian and historical knowledge displayed in it, 
together with its pervading philosophic and poetic interest, have 
little in common with what the general mind supposes to be t!\e 
brisk, practical, and dogmatic temper of business life. It 1 b per- 
haps too much to say, diffused as cultivation now is, that the book 
has a special claim to notice on the pound of the circumstances 
of its authorship and appearance ; but, taken in connexion with 
its real merits, these circumstances are certainly not without 
interest and signMtalnce. 

John Irujlmant Ta an historical novel, of which the full title 
runs thus 41 Memoirs of the life of Mr. John Inglasant. sometime 
servant to King Charles I. ; with an account of nis birth, 
education and training by the Jesuits, and a particular relation of 
the secret services in which he was engaged, especially in con- 
nexiou with the late Irish rebellion and with several other remark- 
able passages and occurrences; also a history of his religious 
doubts and experiences, and of the Molinists or Quietists in Italy, 
in which country ho resided for many years, with an account of 
the election of the late Pope, and many other events and affairs.* 
The book professes to be the mere collection of a series of papers 
relating to the life of a Royalist, during the stirring times of the 
Civil Wars and the Commonwealth. It is not a novel in any 
proper sense. Mr. Shorthouae calls it a romance, perhaps in re- 
membrance of Hawthorne, with whom it was a favourite title. 
The word seems to suggest to him, as it undoubtedly did to 
Hawthorne, a greater latitude of poetic and imaginative treat- 
ment than is ordinarily Allowed by association to the novel proper. 
As in Transformation— Hawthorne’s romance par sxesUsnco— eo 
in John Inglesant the interest of the book lies in delicate study of 
character under romantic and unusual circumstances, while the 
glowing Italian landscape in which two-thirds of the story is 
framed was probably chosen for the same reasons as led Haw- 
thorne to construct a kindred background against which to set the 
weird conception of Donatello. The subject of a romance, as Haw- 
thorne understood the word, is addressed rather to the few than to 
the many, and appeals to a more subtle and unusual range of feelings 
than aro ordinarily stirred by a novel. * Therefore it may, and ought 
to be, clothed in a more highly-coloured and poetic form than tradi- 
tion allows to the novel ; it may, too, be more discursive. This, at 
any rate, seems to be the way m which Mr. Sliorthouse has under- 
stood his title, and the reader who makes this plain to hiinself 
beforehand will be tolerant of the weakness he shows in some of the 
most necessary qualities of the novelist proper. The book has 
two themes, one artistic, the other argumentative apd philosophical. 
The author’s leading idea seems to have been, to trace the effect 
of a great time of political and speculative fferaent, such as was 
the seventeenth century in England/ upon a sensitive, flnoly- 
wrought nature, deeply veined with religious mysticism, fervent, 
devout, tenacious, and yet crossed with a certain fatal feebleness, 
partly traceable to physical, partly fl 4 moral, causes. Mingled, 
with and dependent upon this first theme is the second, which 
may be described as a defenoe of the Church of England, ideally 
conceived as the halfway-heme and meeting^plaoe of the religious 
and rationalising instincts in man, against the great maker Church 

* John Iwqlsmtk A Homans*. Londons IfoomUlsa & Co. 
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of Rome, of which Inglesant is made at all times to feel the strange 
potency and force, and which he only escapes joining by an 
accident. The first theme, with its Hamlet-like intricacy and 
soggestiTeness, has been, on the whole, admirably worked out by 
Mr. Shorthouse. The second has escaped in his hands from the 
commonplace whioh might have seemed inseparable from it And 
has Inspired some of the most beautiful writing iu the book. But 
it is not as closely knit to the character of John Inglesant as it 
should bare been. It ought Always to have been presented to us 
through the medium of Inglesant's personality, if it was to evade 
the objections so easily brought against the introduction of such 
a theme at all into a piece of high imaginative work. As it is, 
Inglesant's final declaration in favour of the Church of his birth 
takes us by surprise instead of developing itself naturally out of 
bis pyt history, so that we are tempted to quarrel with tho last 
page of the book as inconsistent and out of piece, when taken 
by themselves they contain one of the must attractive descriptions 
overwritten of the philosophical position of the Church of England. 
A little more thought and trouble might havo avoided this, and 
produoed a more perfect artistic whole. 

John Inglesant is the grandson of one Richard Inglesant, to 
whom the suppressed Priory of Wostacre had been assigned under 
Henry VIII., and whose mixed character with its opposing strains of 
scrupulosity and worldliness is very delicately sketched in tho few 
pages which describe his entry upon tho property of Westncro. 
Both he and his son, aIbo Eiclmrd Inglesant, succeed iu steering n 
safe course through the perilous days of Mary and Elizabeth, 
remaining Catholic at heart, but always conforming sutliciently to 
the prevailing regime to win tho favour and disarm the suspicion 
of the party uppermost. Under Charles I. this Eight Centre 
position wins for the second Eiclmrd Inglesant an unusual amount 
of influence upon politics. 11 is house at Westaere becomes tho 
shelter of the proscribed Catholic priests, and mass is secretly said 
at midnight in the Priory chapel, while at tho same time ho 
manages to stand well with the lligh Church party and tho Court. 
His younger son is very early marked out by the men surrounding 
his father as a convenient instrument of diplomacy nnd intrigue. 
His meditative religious temper, his pliant imaginative intellect, 
become the prey of tho Jesuit, Eat her fc>t. Clare, then at tho head of 
Catholic intrigue in England, who sees iu tho dreamy boy, with 
his passion lor reverie and Platonic speculation, an admirablo 
future agent in the expected drama of reconciliation between 
England and Home, which is to be brought about by tho combined 
action of tho High Church, Eoyalist, and Catholic parties. Johu 
Inglesant accordingly grows up* a member of the English Church, 
and as such allowed a much freer walk in speculative paths than 
is possible to a Catholic, but at the same time devoted both by 
temperament and habit to his Jesuit master. When he arrives 
at manhood, he is placed about tho Court, and bidden to make 
it his business to becomo acquainted with ORfh of all parties. 
The inarch of revolution, however, scatters into thin air the 
webs of intrigue upon which at ono time so much had scorned to 
depend, and, whilo tho Catholics are still debating whether they 
shall work through or against Laud, comes the execution of 
Strafford and the beginning of the end. Inglosant s life at < )xford 
with the Court is in many ways admirably described, though here as 
olsewhero there is an entire absence of humour, which, employed as 
Thackeray would have employed it, might have done good scrvico 
in lighting up all the by-piiBsngiis of the story. AVu find him 
present at Kdgehill and Cropivdy Bridge, and standing by Laud 
on the scaffold in his capacity of confidential agent alike of the 
King, the Catholics, and tho Laudiaus. Then follows the account 
of Inglesant’s share in tho fatal negotiations with the Irish rebels, 
which is perhaps the most successful piece of narrative in tho book. 
He is sent as the Kings secret agent to Ireland, to hurry on and 
complete the negotiations between Glamorgan and tho Irish 
Catholics for the despatch of uu Iri>h contingent to the relief 
of Chester, then besieged by tho Parliament, llo goes, knowing 
that the scheme of letting loose the Irish rebels upon England will 
bo regarded with horror oven bv the Kouilisls thcniBidvos, nnd 
that xf it miscarries the King will disavow tho whole plan nnd 
leave his agents, smnll and groat, to benr tho penalty. The plan 
of course does miscarry. Glamorgan is arrested in Dublin on a 
charge of treasonable conspiracy, the King deserts him, and 
Inglesant, falling into tho hands of the Royalists nt Chester, boldly 
disowns the King’s own written commission, and, disgraced with 
Royalist and Roundhead alike, is given up to the Parliament. 

To follow out the subsequent events in detail would take us too 
far afield. Inglesant's mock execution, his heroic loyalty to a 
faithless master, his guttering of mind and body under the position 
of infamy from which ho is gradually rescued by the growth of 
A truer knowledge of tho Kings character and object*, are drawn 
with a skill and pathos beyond praise. When Inglesant finally 
emerges from tbe Tower, Charles I. is no more, nnd Inglesant's 
special work in England is gone. It may be noticed as remarkable 
under all the circumstances that Mr. Sliorthousu’s sympathies are 
decidedly Royalist. Charles’s follies nnd weaknesses are made use 
of with unsparing effect ; but in the description of both the Kings 
inner nature and outward history, the reader is made to feel the 
“pity o’l” more than anything else, and is led to regard his 
chWcter and circumstances ns double aspects of a relentless fate 
for which he is scarcely responsible. 

A new departure in the book is jeached in the murder of 
Inglesant's only brother, which occurs immediately after his re- 
lease from the Tower. Thenceforward we find, thwarting there- 
Ugipiift impulse, which, as the book proceeds, asserts itself more and 


more in Inglesant's life and character, not only tbe old Inherited 
weakness of will and conscience, but a new force of revengeful 
passion, complicated besides with physical injnry resulting from 
a sabre-cut on tbe head in one of the Civil War skirmishes. The 
scene of the story is transferred to France and Italy. Inglesant, 
still nominally the agent and prottgt of the Jesuits, wanders from 
place to place, driven on the one hand by the hunger for ideal 
good which had sprung up in him in his Plato-worshipping youth, 
and on the other by tho hope of finding and destroying his 
brother's murderer. In the course of his joumeyings he is 
brought across men nud cliques who represent the central con- 
tinental influences, just as in England be had been brought 
across men and cliques representing the main currents of Eng- 
lish thought nnd society, lie falls in love and marries a 
shadowy being with a merely shadowy relation to him ; he assists 
at a Papal conclavo ; and finally, on a morning ride over tho 
Apennines, he meets the murderer of his brother face to face, and, 
driven by the murderer's appeal to the holiest names to forego the 
vengeance he has been so long planning, hands him over to tho 
unalterable Divine vengeance in a pussago full of exquisite force 
anil beauty. A description of the plague in Naples, and of 
Inglesant's sharo in tho attempt of Molinos and his followers to 
plant Quietist principles in Romo, winds up the Italian section ; 
nnd in a concluding letter, supposed to be written some years 
afterwards by a chance acquaintance, wo are allowed & glimpse 
into Inglesant's later life in England under the Restoration, and 
into his opinions on the then burning questions of the rival claims 
of the Church of England and the Church of Rome, and tho vital 
religious facts underlying and determining them. 

huch are the main outlines of a book which can claim but 
very litilo on the score of construction, os we commonly under- 
stand construction in a novel. The plot of tho wholo latter 
half drags, nnd is hindered nnd confused by episodes, some 
of them interesting, others pointless and tedious. Tbe turning- 
point of this part — tho moment when Inglesant first gains 
direct information of tho murderer Malvolti — is slurred over in 
a singularly careless r\nd ineffective manner; the incident in- 
trod uml often wants edge and shape, and the stray characters, 
of which there are too many, are far too apt to talk in tho same 
kev and phraseology. There is no female character in tho book of 
real importance. Alary Collett ih a beautiful sketch, successful 
because it has a definite place in whnt we may call the inner 
plot of the book for which Inglesant’s character and motives pro- 
vide tho material. But Lfturetta, who, properly developed, might 
have given life and form to tho latter portion of the story alter 
Alary Collett's death, is neither a beautiful nor an effective sketch, 
and liiglesanffl relations to her — which with such a man would 
have been intense in themselves, and important in their influence 
upon liis development — aro scarcely thoutrht out at all. Hero w 
tho great failure of the book as a study of life. We have comparod 
it witli Transformation. Tho characters of Mary Collett and 
Lauretta, as well as some others — notably that of the Jesuit, 
Father St. Clare, who recalls Father Holt — lead one to compare 
it with Esmond. Beside tho brilliancy and finish of tho two groat 
pictures iu Esmond — Lady Gostlewood and Beatrix — the whole 
character-drawing of John Inglesant, outside the character of 
Inglesant himself, appears flat and taino. But the hook must be 
judged on what it gives rather than on what it withholds ; and 
if it had much less to offer than it has, much less charm of 
style and description, nnd many fewer pathetic and touching 
incidents, the character of John Inglesant alone would win for it a 
sympathetic circlo of readers. Iu the creation of this character, at 
once weak and dignified, pleasure-loving and ascetic, Mr. Short- 
house has shown great knowledge of many of tbe deeper and loss 
commonly analysed forces of human thought and feeling, and an 
unluiliug tact and skilfulness in describing them. The mystical 
element iu the book might easily have been carried too far. As it 
is, ho has never allowed it to jar upon the reador, while it gives 
warmth nnd colour to whnt would otherwise have been dry pnilo- 
sophical discussion. Tho b >ok in fact seems to embody in artUtio 
form, views and ideas well known to those who are conversant 
with what ono may call, for want of a better phrase, academic 
High Churchism. ■ The peculiar religious tone and temper which 
belonged to the finer and more poetical minds in the Tract&rUn 
movement, and which is still noticeable among us both within 
and without our Universities, finds hero delicate and beautiful in- 
terpretation. 


EGYPT. ANCIENT AND MODERN* 

A HISTORY of ancient Egypt, and an account of its antiqui* 
tics, especially such an account as should present to the 
reader’s eye us well as his mind a complete picture of the manners, 
arts, and religion of that extraordinary people, was a want which 
had long existed, and which Canon Itawlinsoii has at length 
worthily satisfied. The land of Egypt plays so important a part 
in sacred and profane story, and its civilization is so ancient the 3 
it, possesses an interest quite apart from and beyond that which 
attaches to any other land. Another great claim which it has upon 
our consideration is its connexion with tbe incidents and scenes of 


■ History of Jncicnt Egypt. By George Rawlinson, M.A. a volfli 
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mmA history, and this it owes almost exclusively to its geogra- 
phical situation. Tho doserfc of et Tib, 4t the wilderness of the 
. wanderings/’ separates Egypt from that strip of fertile land, Pales- 
tine and Syria! which intervenes between the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean and tho Syrian desert, where she encountered in turn her 
doughty enemies the Emim, Ken h aim, Philistines, Oanaanites, 
Israelites, Hittites, and Jews, who disputed with her the road 
to the broader and richer regions of Mesopotamia, Assyria, 
and Asia Minor, the seats of civilizations as ancient, and of 
wealth as great, as her own. For twenty centuries tho struggle 
went on .between. Egypt and her Syrian, Assyrian, Babylonian, 
ind Persian rivals, ana Palestine was ever the highway which 
her forces traversed, and the Euphrates at Oavchemish the 
field on which they tried their strength. Of these struggles 
Canon Kawlinson tells tho history in a succinct and pleasant style. 
The work opens with an exhaustive description of the physical 
geography or the country, as woll as of its animal, vegetable, and 
mineral products, together with a well-written and scientific 
account of its ethnology. The prevalent idea that the Egyptians 
were originally a colony from Ethiopia is refuted by tho fact that 
they have none of the peculiarities of African tribes, their hair 
being straight and not woolly, and their complexion dark, but red 
rather than black, wliilo tboir features, though neither Arab nor 
Syrian, bear a certain resemblance to both these types. The monu- 
ments also afford another proof that the immigration of the ancient 
Egyptians was from Asia, and not from the south, the mo9t anciont 
temples and pyramids hoing found in the north. Although inferior 
to the great European races who succeeded to their empire and 
auperiority, they possessed high intellectual powers, and cultivated 
literature, science, and philosophy at a very early period, while in 
art, and especially in architecture, tlwy reached a very high point 
of excellence. They were not wanting in manliness and military 
spirit, but [they were too much addicted to luxurious living and 
sensual indulgences. 

The language of ancient Egypt was tf an agglutinate mono- 
syllabic form of speech/’ presenting analogies both with Turanian 
and Semitic tongues, the Semitic element, however, predominating ; 
the Coptic is its legitimate descendant, and, although a dead lan- 
guage now, continued to be spoken in tho Nile Valley until 
the seventeenth century. It was mainly through the means of 
Coptic that such accurate and certain results have been obtained 
from the investigation of the ancient records. Of tho language 
and the hieroglyphic writing, ns well as of the more cursive 
hieratic and demotic hands, the reader will lind in the work 
under notice a very clear and practical account, freeing the sub- 
ject from the many technical difficulties which surround it, and 
Smoothing the way for a study of the monuments themselves. 

M interesting is tho account given iw of the literature 
vpt which has been preserved in these ancient docu- 
ments. The history, whether as recorded on the monuments or 
written in books, was stilted and uninteresting in style, although 
of course bristling with facts of the intenscst interest ; poetry was 
more advanced, and was, like that of the Hebrews, chiefly charac- 
terized by its delighting in parallelisms and antitheses, while it was 
superior to the latter in its rhythmical arrangement. Romances, 
travels, and collections or models of epistolary correspondence are 
also found in abundance ; but they are almost childish in their 
simplicity. One marked feature in tho more highflown Egyptian 
compositions was tho arbitrary and frequent chunge of person em- 
ployed ; and this peculiarity, it is curious to note, is also of fre- 
quent occurrence in the Koran. Books on geography, astronomy, 
astrology, magic, calendars, catalogues of libraries, &c., are found 
ill large numbers, so that the materials for compiling an exhaustive 
account of the people and their civilization are sufficiently ample ; 
but, looking at the cryptic character of tho documents in which 
they are enshrined, we cannot be too grateful for so popular mid 
scholorlike an epitome of tho facts as these volumes allbrd. Ex- 
amples are given of the most important of these variqpB styles of 
composition, and very curious and interesting reading they make. 
The account of the agriculture, products, and revenue of Egypt 
under the Pharaohs is instructive, especially at the present time, 
cs giving an idea of the iinmenso capabilities of development which 
the resources of the country possess. Tho chapter on architecture 
will also be read with interest, and the description of tho con- 
ttruction and scope of tho pyramids, obelisks, and temples leaves 
nothing to be desired. The British Museum contains enough 
cpecimens of tho different typos of Egyptian statues and statuettes 
and pictures to enable us to judge of the progress which the 
ancient people had made in sculpture and painting, but the student, 
©s well as the artist, will be grateful for the excellently drawn and 
arranged illustrations of this subject with which the author 


The religion of Egypt and its relation to that of the Jews, as 
well as to the various pagan cults of the old world, is one of tho 
most absorbing studies connected with the investigation of tho 
gneient monumental records and papyrus documents. The 
Egyptians were profoundly religious, anu tho devotion of the 
people was the one thing which made the greatest impression upon 
Herodotus when, in the middle of the fifth century before Christ, 
be visited the country and gave to the world the most entertaining 
end most instructive work which has ever perhaps been writton. 
The temple was the most prominent building and the centre of 
life iu every Egyptian city 

A perpetual ceremonial of the richest kind went on within its walls, 
along in shady corridors, or through its sunlit courts ; long processions 
anode their way up and down its avenues of sphinxes ; incense floated in 


the air » strains of music resounded without pause i all that was brightest 
and most costly met the eye on every side ; and the love of speotscls^lf not 
deep religious feeling, drew to the sanctuaxy a continual crowd of wor- 
shippers or spectators, consisting partly of strangers, but tnahriy df the 
native inhabitants, to whom the ceremonies of their own dear temple, their 
pride and their joy, furnished a perpetual delightful enterteinmsht. At 
tiroes the temple limits were over-passed, and the sacred procession were 
carried through Hie streets of the town, attracting the gnae of ell; or, 
embarking on the waters of the Nile or of some canal derived front it 
glided with riuioly motion between the bouses on either side, a fairer and 
brighter sight tliun ever. 

Nor was the influence of religion confined to the outer life of 
the people, it permeated their whole being ; literature and science 
were little more than branches of theology, arts were but sub- 
servient to the glorification of some god, and sacerdotal regu- 
lations prevailed in eveu the smallest details of daily life. The 
religion of Egypt, liko that of most of the nations of the ancient 
world, presented two phases — an exoteric aspect, os it appeared to 
the outside world and tho common people, and an eBotorio one, 
which it wovo to the initiated and learned. Tho first was a poly- 
theism, or rathor an animal worship of the grossest character ; the 
other was a system of strict monotheism, intimately bound up 
with philosophical speculations upon the nature of God and the 
destiny of man. The gods of the popular mythology personified 
the various powers and operations of nature, but were recognized 
by the illumumti os the attributes of the one indivisible, creative, 
preservative, and destructive power. Such, at least, is Canon 
Kawlinsous charitable conclusion, supported by strong arguments 
deduced from facts and analogy*, but we must confess that a 
perusal of his pages on the mythology of the Egyptians leaves a 
strong impression on our mind that they were, after all, irre- 
claimable pagans ; and, however prettily they might theorize, 
stuck to their direct worship of stocks and stones and oats and 
dogs with as much secret, though real, attachment as does the 
Jamaica u nigger/’ who, aftor fifty yeavs of exemplary life as the 
deacon of a Methodist congregation, dies with an Obi fetish hung 
round his neck. But certain it is that they had evolved what is, 
alter all, tho most important worldly function of religion — namely, 

I a code of political and domestic morality which was far in 
advance of other peoples of antiquity. One advantage, however, 
of reading Professor Kawlinson s minute account of this reli- 
gion will bo to remove the prevalent notion, of which sceptical 
writers aro so fond of taking advantage, that the Mosaic Com- 
mandments and the doctrine of tho Trinity are directly borrowed 
from Egyptian sources. Tho origin of the animal worship bos 
been the subject of the most conflicting speculations; and the 
author appears to us to have taken the most sensible and 
likely view of the mutter when lie attributes it to tho exag- 
goruted symbolism which began by tracing in certain animals 
resemblances to certain attributes of the divine nature, and 
proceeded at length to assign to various Deities the heads of 
these animals and even their entire forms. Like most ancient 
cults the religion had a grossly indecont as well as a gloomy 
superstitious side ; yet on the whole it appears to contrast 
favourably with other forms of paganism. The subject of the 
Egyptian mysteries is an extremely attractive one; but Canon 
liuwlinson candidly informs us that there is nothing authoritative 
to bo said upon the subject, and wisoly abstains from mere specula- 
tion. 

\S r e have not space to do more than refer to the admirable 
description of tho manners and customs of the Egyptians, their 
arts, trades, amusements, and other occupations ; suffice it to say 
that it forms not only a valuable ethnological study, but a trust- 
worthy explanatory guide-book to the pictorial representations 
found upon tho walls of the ancient tombs and temples in the 
Nile valley and now familiar to all through musoums and books. 

The second volume, which deals with tho actual history of the 
people, is in no way inferior in interest to the first. The ohro- 
nology is, and always has been, an initial difficulty in the matter, 
and, even with the researches of later times to guide him, the 
historian can speak with but little certainty about the order and 
date of tho Kings of Egypt whose names have come down to us. 
The history seems, however, to divide itself into three great 
divisions— the “ Old Empire” of Manetko, which is tho oldest pre- 
sentation of civilised man which the world contains, and much of 
it certainly anterior to Abraham ; the Middle Empire begins about 
u.c. 1S40, lusting for two hundred years; and the "New 
Empire/’ beginning at n.c. 1640, comes, after the Twenty-second 
Dynasty, upon the field of exact and well-ascertained dates. 

Of . course the chief points of interest in this part of the 
work for European readers will always be those where it 
comes into contact with the fnmiliftr history of the Bible. 
The story of Joseph, the Exodus of Israel, and tho invasions of 
Palestine will alwayB form the most attractive portions of the 
narrative. The conquest of Egypt by the llvksos, or Shepherd 
Kings, who seeui to have been principally Canaanitqjri with a 
preponderance of II ittites among them, was the first act in the 
drama. After devastating tho country, and committing great 
havoc among its monumental and literary records, they gradually 
adapted themselves to Egyptian institutions, and . at length 
laid the foundation of a new and prosperous empirfe. Apepi, 
the last monarch of the dynasty, is supposed' to have been the 
Pharaoh of Joseph. With the accession of the native king, who 
drove out the Hyksos, the troubles of the “ Shepherd 9 immi- 
grants, now naturalized in Egypt, began, and culminated in the 
oppressions with which we are so familiar, and In the Exo d u s^ 
which was to prove so important an epoch in the history of the 
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JwM* lb* version of this end the other incidents which bring 
J%rP»M atWf in absolute contact with the Bible narrative 
may be stndied with great advantage in Canon Bawlinaon’s 
Mg6Bf where all the facts which modern research has 
Drought to light are dearly and impartially set before the 
J™®** ' -Aa a specimen of the mass of miscellaneous and amusing 
tacts which these volumes contain, we cannot refrain from oalling 
attention to the description of the discovery of a plot against the 
j , or . csows ^ of Ramoses III., and tho punishment of the 
criminals, the men .being condemned to the Japanese punishment 
or death by their own hand, and ono of the women conspirators of 
high rank being sentenced to keep a beer-house by way of penal 
•of^Jtode. Tho History of Ancient Egypt is a work of great 
erudition and of profouud and well-sustaiued interest. 

To those who reauire a handbook to Egypt, os it is at the pre- 
sent day, Mr. Stanley Laue-Poolo’s little work will bo very wel- 
come. It is a clearly-written account of tho geography and 
physical aspects of the people and their daily life, and of the 
modem history, economics, and administration of the country. 
Although wanting in that graphic character which personal 
acquaintance with the scenery and surroundings alone can give, it 
is a useful and meritorious compilation. 


THE SONNETS OF CAMOENS.* 

rilHE SonetoH of Oamoons, after having been comparatively 
-S- neglected in favour of his famous epic, have found iu our own 
days a careful and judicious commentator in the Visconde de 
Juromenha, who has edited them all, to tho number of two 
hundred and fifty-two. They aro tho principal compositions of 
their kind in the Portuguese language, for since the sixteenth 
century no really important lyrist has arisen in Portugal ; and tho 
sonnets of Ferreira, which preceded those of Oamoens, and liavo 
sometimes been compared with them, are altogether too harsh and 
pedantic to support the comparison. It is therefore to the general 
literature of Europe that we must go for a parallel to these poems, 
which may roughly be said to hold the same relation to the sonnets 
of the Italians us is held by those of Spenser and the pre-Shiik- 
spearian sonneteers. There is tho sarnu intellectual bondage to 
certain laws of pastoral diction and an elaborate artificial system 
of courtship, curiously mingled with tho snmo occasional outbreaks 
of rebellion against that bondage. Oamoens, who is as far from 
the rosy classicism of lion sard, on the one hand, ns he is from the 
profundity of Oampauella or the religious eroticism of Jiedi on tho 
other, is feally mure closely allied to Sponsor as a sonneteer than 
to any other European poet, and thoro is not in these formal 
compositions scope for those peculiarities of individual style 
which malco tho Lusiwh so unlike the Faery Queen. Tho great 
Portuguese poets epic is certainly a more vigorous poem than the 
allegory of his English contemporary; it is more breezy and 
spirited, and a larger conception of lilb moves in its heroic pages. 
At the same time the lover of poetry pure and simplo, tho man 
who likes to forget tho world and all its cares, will turn to Spenser 
with more enthusiasm than to Camoens, since to Spenser, lirat 
among European poets, was revealed tho dogma that has enabled 
poetry to live in the charged atmosphere of modern life, and which 
Keats has put into immortul words: — 

Beauty is truth, truth beauty — this is nil 

Ye know oil earth, and all yr need to know. 

In his sonnets Camoens comes much nearer to that Spenser 
who was so pre-eminently tho lover of natural beauty, while 
Spenser, curiously enough, in his sonnets, approaches what was 
dry and mannered in the Southern poetry of his generation. A 
deep sincerity, a tender nostalgia after Jovo and homo, a glowing 
patriotism, givo life and interest to a groat number of those qua- 
torzoins with which, as Wordsworth says, a Oamoens soothed an 
exilo’B grief.” The Portuguese language, the fluency and sonorous- 
ness of which have been snares in the path of lesser writers, attains 
a wonderful smoothness and fulness on tho lips of this great master 
of language, and most of his sonnots are distinguished as much by 
their melody as by their sereno and limpid expression. 

Mr. Aubertin, who is the author of tho best existing English 
translation of tho Lusiads , and whom long official residenco in 
Portugal has made a master of tho niceties of the rathor difficult 
language, bos not attempted to translate all the 252 sonnets, but has 
selected seventy from among the number. His version is, on the 
whole, interesting and accomplished ; if he fails, it is mostly in 
seising tho subtle shades of moaning that give value to the original. 
For instance, in translating the exceedingly touching sonnet on the 
death of the lady whom Oamoens loved in India, and who was 
drowned, Mr. Aubertin translates 


E torn amenta as dguas logrartto 
A tUA peregrins form os ur a, 

The waters in their cold embrace shall bind 
For overmore thy rarest cynosure, 

where 14 cynosure 11 seems to us an affected word out of place in 
this connexion, and where the delicate meaning of “ peregrina 
formoeura,” a beauty at once unusdal and exotic, is lost. On the 
other hand, Mr. Aubertin is sometimes extremely happy in render- 

* Seventy Sonnets of Camoens 1 with Original Poems. By J. J. Aubertin. 
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ing those enriously blunt ingenuities which are characteristic of 
Oamoens, as where ha translates 

Ob subtil InvenyXo para son dano 

O stratagem to his own prejudice, 
than which nothing could be better. 

But it is time to givo an instance of Mr. Aubertin’s powers in 
an entire sonnet, and we turn, therefore, to his rendering of what 
is perhaps tho grandest of the whole series, that written by 
Camoens, with an unusual majesty of expression, when the bones 
of King John III. wore removed in 1572 to the Monastery of 
Belem. We will first quote tho Portuguese original, that our readers 
may form some idea of ita singular dignity and melody : — 

Qucm jaz no grSo sepulchre, quo dcscrovo 
Ta<> illuHtres signnes no forto escudo ? 

Ninguem ; quo uiwuo, cm fin bo torna tudo : 

Man t'oi quoin tudo poilo 0 tudo tove. 

Foi Hoi ? Fez tudo quanto a Kei so devo 1 
l’oz na guerra 0 na paz devido estudo. 

M'uft qu3o pezado foi ao Mouro redo, 

Timtu lhc seja agora a terra love. 

Alexandra Hera ? N 1 nguem se ongane : 

Alois que n ndquirir, o HUHtontar estima. 

Sera 1 Iudriuno grao Scnhor do tnuudo P 

Main obhcrvautc foi da Lei dc cima. 

llu N umu ? Nuiua nito, mas he Joane 

Do Portugal Terceiro Bern segundo. • 

Mr. Aubortin's version is as follows 

Who lie* in this groat sepulchre that shows 
Signs so illustrious on the valiant shield ? 

No one ; for to this cud nil thing* must yield : 

But he did all and could all : as ho chose. 

A King ? he wrought what King to soil' King owes 1 
lie studied arts of pence and of the Held : 

Heavily na the rude Alonr’H fate he sealed, 

So lightly on him now may earth repose 1 
Is’t Alexander ? you mistake tho man : 

Bather he loved to keep th an to acquire. 

Is it the worlds great master, Iladnuu ? 
lie held tho sacred law of llruvm far higher. 

Munm ? It is not Num:i, it is .lohn 
Of Portugal, the Third : second to none. 

This is certainly a conscientious attempt to givo tho original phrase 
for phrase, and it is not unskilfully performed, especially towards 
the end ; but “ ho wrought what King to self King owes ” is a 
terribly awkward and almost unintelligible way of saying “he did 
till that a King owes it to himself to do,” and “without a 
second” is a very dill ere nt thing from “ second to none.” 

A more favourable example of Mr. Aubertiu's skill may be given 
in the version of ono of tho umorous sonnets in which, under the 
poetical name of Liso, Oamoens seems to lament tho unfaithfulness 
of one of those pastoral loves with which ho tried to solace 
after the death of (Marina do Atlmido. ItisatloaBt only humane to 
supposo that the “ Sonhora minha,” whoso unltindness is here so 
bitterly deprecated, is not the samo as that lady whoso tomb at 
Cintra has attracted so many worshippers as tho sepulchre of the 
very Thcenix of fidelity : — 

The swan, when folding (hut its hour is o’er. 

And that tho moment’* come when it must die, 

Lifts Nuddest voice and sweetest harmony. 

Along the lone and solitary shore : 

Desires its life prolonged a little more. 

And leaving its existence with a sigh, 

And fondest longing of a last good-bye, 

Dotli this sad journey’s coming close deplore. 

E’en thus, my Fair, when I was doomed to see 
The mournful cud that all my loves befell, 

While on the last remaining point I Btrove, 

With all my sweetest song and harmony 
Upon thy cold unkindness did I dwell. 

On ull thy treacherous faith and on my lova 

In his preface, which is rather wordy and tedious, Mr, 
Aubertin snows that ho Is a hotter translator than critic. Instead 
of giving us somo bibliographical or historical account of tbo 
sonnets of Camoens, ho diverges into a rambling disquisition on 
tho Bonnet in general, which bo treats in a manner that we fondly 
hoped had bccomo antiquated. Being a good translator, he hoe 
not ventured, except in one or two instances, to alter tho sequence 
of Oamoens’s rhymes ; but be groans aloud over tho vexations of 
tho task. Moreover, ho seems to have employod an amanuensis 
who played to him the samo part as was played by the ingenuous 
little boy in Andersen’s story of “ Tho Emperor's New Clothes.” 
lie and his learned friends were all bowing down before the 
imaginary beauty of CaraoonH’s regular sonnet-form, when this 
fresh child of nature exclaimed, “ They all Boom to finish before 
one has got to the real end of thorn.” The scales immediately 
fell from Mr. Aubertiu's eyes, and it was revealed to him that the 
ear of the natural man demands a couplet at the end of a sonnet. 

A “ delicate adagio conclusion ” is all very well, but the melody 
is really incomplete without the “ hammer of the coda.” Like the 
oratory of Agib, Princo of Tartary, “this is pretty, but we 
don’t Know wliat it means,” and, judged simply as criticism, it 
seems to us remarkably poor. In point of fact, while Mr. Aubertin 
has been listening to his amanuonsis, and getting into a tangle with 
adagios and codas, he has missed a very pretty opportunity 
of discoursing profitably to us on the sonnet. For it would m 
difficult to find a better text on which to preach a sermon on this 
subject than the practice of Oamoens, who hits a happy mean 
between the rigid inflexibility of the Petrarchans and the laxity 
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perhaps counterbalance the rathersuperfluously long quotation from 
m “ impressive ▼onion n of the story in a number of Blackwood?* 
Magmne of {821, which occupies half the entire chapter. Tann- 
Muser comes next under consideration ; and in respect of this again 
the writer shows great appreciation of dramatic effect, and commits 
himself to the criticism that in this work “ Herr Wagner's poverty 
as an inventor of melodies is shown very conspicuously,” which is 
perhaps snore a matter of individual feeling than of ascertained 
certainty. Precisely the same remarks apply to the dissertation on 
Lohengrin which follows. Elsa and Lohengrin are said to be “ the 
two most poetical figures of the modern stage,” which is gratify ingly 
appreciative, and objection is made to the uttomnces of Telramuud 
ana Ortruda, which from the musical dramatic point of view may 
be doubtful. 

From this point the writer goes backwards, like Hamlet's crab, 
and takes up 22 obett the Devil and certain others of Meyerbeer's 
operas, which are described and appreciated, with incidental infor- 
mation about the singers who have appeared in them, and the 
source of the plots, and so forth, which is not highly important, 
and should certainly have come before Wagner in any con- 
sistent and orderly work. The same process is gone through with 
Verdi, and with Rossini and some of his works, and so on through 
notices of works of Donizetti, Bellini, Thomas, Bizot, and Flotow ; 
containing a good deal of information which is of no groat import- 
ance, and giving rise At last to wonder as to what has become of 
such works as Gluck's Orphte et Eunjdtce, and Alceste, and 
Others, of Cimarosas Matrxmonw Srgreta, of Cherubini's Medea 
.and Deux Joumies, of Auber's Masaniello, not to speak of 
Fidelio , or Oberon, or of 7'ho Meister singer , or even of 
Mejidofele, and the last crux of the pseudo-puriBts, Tristan 
and Isolde . In fact, from this point the matter of Lyrical 
Drama appears to be almost given up as hopeless. There is 
a sort of burlesque account of some experiences of impresarios, a 
chapter devoted mainly to the question whether Mr. Washburne, 
late Secretary of the American Legation in Paris, was justified in 
uBing his advantageous position to advertise for a “ first class, 
bareback, male and femAlo rider ” for the “ Great American 
Circus, Paris,” &c. And in this manner the subjects of the 
chapters go darting about in perfectly irresponsible freedom, with 
occasional returns somewhere in the direction of the drama— as, 
for instance, in a chapter on theatrical anomalies and amusing 
stage accidents and incidents. In another chaptor the author 
takes upon himself to chastise justly the errors and absurdities of 
Ouida and of the author of Music and Morals , together with other 
writers of more dignity and less presumption. Dictionaries of 
music follow, under which head the question is discussed as to 
whether Rousseau did really write Le Devin du Village , while a 
tribute is paid to the literary qualities of the famous Encyclopedia. 
Mr. Grove's Dictionary comes in lor special And favourable con- 
sideration ; and there follows something about classical chamber 
music, for which the author docs not appear really to have much 
Appreciation, and a little again about the reasonableness of opera. 

The last two chapters go ns clear away from the subject as can 
be. One is an amusing account of the author s visit to Taira 
Fiired, a little Hungarian watering-place at tho foot of the Car- 
athians, at the end of which a few words are said about his 
aving heard some Hungarian players trying to learn partB of 7/ 
Trovalore by ear; and the last of all gives some chatty accounts 
of absurd examples of misprints, translator's mistakes, ingenuities 
of intentional plagiarism, and such triHes. 

Taking it all rouud this is one of the moBt bewildering books a 
man could wish to como across. Seeing a title which promises 
** volumes,” and having no preface to oxplain its reason for existence, 
the hopeful reader plunges into a labyrinth of mostly disconnected 
and even unaaBimilable chapters ; and these are not merely dis- 
connected one with another, but go wandering about in thew- 
solves, touching airily and lightly on all sorts of out-of-the-way 
.and sometimes quite superfluous information ; while, worst of all, 
the author does not any where attempt to deal with (ho most in- 
teresting questions which tho name of the book suggests. On 
the other hand, the volumes must be confessed to be full of 
amusing and brightly told anecdotes, and a great deal of genial 
appreciativencss, which is, however, rather of poetry and drama 
than of what is really valuable and highly enjoyable in music ; and 
if this can save people from the feeling that they have been a little 
bit hoaxed by the title, it is somewhat of an achievement. A 
genial Irishman once said that he had writton a letter which was 
all parenthesis. To achieve two volumes on the same principle 
would, indeed, be a triumph of Art ; and tho present collection of 
items may come os near to this as a man may hope for. Otherwise 
it might have been better to call the collection “ Clinpters in 
Zigzag,” and to add a little preface to explain where they came 
from. 


HOW I CROSSED AFRICA.* 

ll/TAJOR SEEP A PINTO'S account of Africa is equally 
jSJL. interesting to the geographer, the ethnologist, and the 
general reader who likes plenty of adventure. It is, we confess, 
the adventures and the ethnology of How I Crossed Africa, 
rather than the exploration of the affluents of the Zambesi, 
which have interested ourselves. . Major Serpa Pinto, a Portu- 

• How I Crossed Africa . By Major Serpa Pinto. Translated from tho 
Author's MS. by Allred Elwca. Loudon : Sampson Low A Co. 1881. 


guess cavalry officer, whom tfe ’singular attraction of Africa 
| mastered and led from Loanda to t]p Zambesi, and ao due south 
to the Transvaal, is a writer and adventurer of the fearless old 
sort. His book, as he modestly observes, makes no mat literary 
pretensions. The author has extracted what he deemed most 
valuable from his notebooks and diaries. He has not encum- 
bered his book with so much unnecessary detail ae many African 
travellers have offered to the public, when a man's only friend 
(except a pet goat, which one day devoured a fetich) is hia 
diary, he is apt to confide rather copiously in that companion. 
And, when it comes to publishing, ho naturally dislikes the 
task of abridging his own composition. But Major Serpa Pinto 
is not very tedious. lie baa loft out a great deal. He occu- 
pies too rnuoh space with perpetual accounts of the difficulty 
of obtaining carriers. Ilis troubles with his carriers absorb him, 
as the whole intellect of some ladies is swallowed up with their 
difficulties with their servants. But Major Serpa Pinto's character 
iB dolineated by himself with much unconscious humour. He is 
brave, loyal, persevering, hot-tempered, and ho knows it. He 
does not “ protend to have rigorously followed the precepts laid 
down in the twentieth chapter of the sublime Book of Exodus, 
certainly tbo most beautiful of the Pontateuch, but he did his best 
not to depart too widely from thorn.” lie folt that European 
manners and ideas are not always in place in Central Africa, And 
he acted on a rough-and-ready sense of natural justice. 

Sometimes the Major took the law into his own hands witfc 
admirable effect. Africa is tbo asylum of cosmopolitan scoundrels, 
men escaped from Portuguese prisons, and other adventurers who 
Btrive to out-do even the natives in moral CAllouBness. One of 
these blackguards proposed to Major Pinto to use his arms and 
ammunition “in a most villanous undertaking,” probably slave- 
catching. The Major at once had his rascally countryman seized 
and tied up to a tree, where he caused him to receive fifty lashes. 
As the man had threatened to stir up disaffection among the 
carriers, this summary justice deprived him of any prestige he 
might havo enjoyed among the biacks. On another occasion, a 
slave merchant brought his merchandise into the Major's camp, 
and so irritated that friend of freedom that, says he, “ I made a 
dash at the fellow, Be^zed him by tho throat, and drew my knife, 
with the intention of plunging it into his body.” But better 
thoughts prevailed. When Major Pinto had actually aimed his 
revolver At the head of another malofactor, some one threw up his 
hand, and the bullet, fortunately for all concerned, sped harmless. 
This is not the sort of major for African kings to meddle with. 
Being bullied and “ boycotted ” in the Baroze country, Major 
Pinto sketched out a very pleasing plan of a revolution, a scheme 
so picturesque that the reader almost regrets it was not exe- 
cuted: — 

I had rcHolvcd, if Lobossi decided upon my death, to surround myself 
with live of my most reliable men, to act am bull-dogs, such as Augusto, 
Cum u tom bo, and others, and repair with them at once to the King's audi- 
ence, where all arc alike unarmed ; to cause them, at a given signal, to 
spring upon Lobossi, (iatnhella, AlRtngja and tho other two privy coun- 
Hfllors, whilst I, accompanied by Mnchuunnn, the General in Chief, who 
hud ten thousand warriors at his call, would shout out, '* Live Monatumueno, 
King of the Lui ; long live the sun of Chipopul " 

Less conscientious And less official explorers than Major Serpa 
Pinto might probubly perforin great feats of filibustering in the 
interior of Africa. Thirty resolute and well-armed Europeans 
might seize the “ stool ” of a native prince, govern his kingdom, 
extend their dominions, and alter tho history of a continent. So, 
At least, some passages in this book lead us to imagine ; but the 
practical difficulties may bo greater than they seem. 

Mujor Serpa I'inlo had much ill luck on his journey. At the 
start iie was provided by tbo Portuguese Government with arms, 
equipments, stores, provisions, that Mungo Park never dreamed 
of iu the old days when lonely white men wandered from 
tribe to tribe, with no currency except the brass buttons of their 
coats. Major Pinto also had companions, Capello and Ivons, 
but they deserted him and went their own wayB. Though he 
appears to lmve behaved to them with generosity, their conduct 
naturally caused him much disLress and trouble. But illness, the 
want ot carriers, the dishonesty of the natives, and tho extortions 
of Sooas, or kiugs, caused the chief difficulties in his arduous 
march. In tbo populous Bihti country ho found a singular race 
of born adventurers and discoverers, who travel for years at a 
time for their own pleasure and interest. The wealthy traders 
among the Bihenos would be considered “ warm men " even in 
countries less sultry than Africa. “If they only had the power 
of telling where they had been, and describing what they had 
seen, the geographers of Europe would not have cause to leave 
blank great part of the map of South Central Africa.” Though 
possessed ot “ great pluck ” (tempered, apparently, by almost 
invincible discretion in certain circumstances), the Binenos are 
profoundly vicious, openly depraved, persistently cruel, and 
cunningly hypocritical. These qualities remarked in them are 
common, Major Pinto thinks, to almost all the Africans 
with whom he made acquaintance. As fever and rheuma- 
tism (only temporarily cured by a sudden ducking in a river) 
detained Major Pinto for many months in the Bihd country, 
he was able to make an interesting study of their religion, customs, 
and political institutions. As far os religion is concerned, we do 
not think Major Pinto a very valuable witness, lie is apt to say 
“ Religion they havo none.” Thus of the Gonzellos be observes, 

“ though thorough believers in sorcery, they never give a thought 
to tho existence of a Supreme Being.” Again, tbo Bihenos “ have 
no idea of any religious faith, they adore neither sun nor moons 
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they set up no idols, hut live on, quite satisfied with their sorceries 
ana divinations.” Now it hUtrery likely that both Gonzellos And 
Bihenos give no thought to a Supreme Being. But it does not 
• follow that they have ho religion. Among races in their state of 
thought, supremacy is * in commission.’’ They have no idea of a 
Supreme Being, hut they have the small change of the idea, and 
scatter the attributes or creative and other powers, of rewarding 
and punishing and the rest, among a number of fanciful beings. 
Thus the Bihenos, according to Major Pinto, believe in the immor- 
tality of the soul, or something veiy like it, and in a land of pur- 
gatory. The Gonzellos, in the Caquingue country, like the Aus- 
tralian and American tribes, have not yet reconciled themselves to 
the belief that man is necessarily and naturally mortal. 11 None of 
these pe oples admit tho existence of natural causes of diseases or 
death. If any among them should fall ill or die, the cause is 
attributed either to tho souls of the other world (one among the 
spirits being specially designated) or 1o some living person who 
has compassed the death by sorcery or witchcraft.” Just as 
among the Australians, a kind of magical coroner’s inquest is held 
after a natural death to discover bv omens and divination the 
ghost or wizard who caused tho lamented decease. This widely- 
sfkead amazement at the ordinance of dentil as a thing unnatural 
and abnormal has produced all over the globe myths of tho origin 
of death. But these topics did not greatly interest Major Pinto, 
who, however, discusses at length the functions of diviners, 
sorcerers, medicine-men, and rain-makers. Ho was, as usually 
happens in Africa, taken for a rain-maker, because Ills visit to a 
village coincided with a shower. Ho tried to convince the chief 
that ne was not responsible for the weather, and one of his com- 
panions delivered a lecture on meteorology, adapted to simple 
minds. Bat, the rain ceasing, tlio chief went among his retinue, 
and threatened to take tho life of the mischievous fellow who had 
closed the wiudows of tho heavens. 

The governmont of the Bili& is somewhat quaintly described 
as M an absolute monarchy with a good deal of feudalism about 
it.” This means, not that the feudatories are serai-independent, 
and a match, or more than a match, for their sovereign, but only 
that their power is tolerably strong among their own dependents, 
whom they lead to join the armies of the Soya, or hend-chief. 
On the death of a Soya, there is an interregnum, a period of plun- 
der in which strangers are apt to be seized as slaves. The under 
chiefs now Belect the rightful heir, two parties go out and u pot ” 
a man and an untelope, their heads are put into a basket, the 
medicine-man conjures with thorn, and the new Seva is installed. 
The curse of the country is the custom of mneano , by which 
traders and travellers are subjected to enormous lines, often for 
trivial offences against some unintelligible etiquette. With all their 
vices and crimes, the Bibos have energy, and -Major Pinto has a 
much higher opinion of their future than of that of tho lazy 
tribes who do nothing but sleep and cat. lie stayed in tho Bihd 
country long enough to consume ono hundred and sixty-nine 
fowls — a monotonous diet. Ilia drawings of the instruments, 
axes, knives, pipes, hoes, arrows, and so forth, made by all tho 
African tribes who are workers in iron, are well executed and full 
of interest. Tho forms are often exactly like those of very early 
bronze implements, represented in such works as Mr. Evans's 
Ancient Bronze, 

With his Biheno carriers, who nre not averse to ermnib ilism 
(preferring to eat potters and basket-makers), Major Piuto slowly 
worked his way to the Zambesi, lie found cloth the best form of 
money. The demand for beads is verv precarious. Black beads 
are the only currency in one district, lied Lends with white spots 
pass in another. Old metal cartridges are linn, if not lively, but 
striped cloths were often flat, and blue shirtings were uncommonly 
dull. The sort of tricks played with blue lights and gases by lec- 
turefs on chemical science do not strike terror nor inspire respect. 
The negroes set them down to sorcery, and, as the Scotch gentle- 
man! on hearing a marvellous story, observed that he “ waB a loear 
himsel’,” so the natives are themselves sorcerers, and Are not much 
impressed by European magic. In the MucossequeroB Major Pinto 
found the regular thoroughgoing savages of South tropical AfricA. 
They do not dwell in villages. “ They are born under the shadow 
of a forest-tree, and so they are content to die.” They do not cul- 
tivate the ground, but live on roots, honey, and game. They are 
u whites of the type of the Hottentot race, in all its hideousness.” 
But some of tbe more cultivated Ambuellu girls nre pretty. This 
people practises a well-known form of savage hospitality. The 
King’s two daughters, Opuda and Candu, besot Major Pinto 
exactly as the fcioldan’s daughter, in old French romances, always 
besieges the heart of tho Christian Knight. But Major Pinto, 
unlike the heroes of romance, was an exploring Galahad. One^of 
these voting women “ inspired me with more fear than the wildest 
of wild cats could occasion.” 

Oddly enough, the apretes injuria formes was neither permanent 
nor maleficent. The two girls dropped into Platonic relations 
with the Major ; “ we lived on, the best friends in the world ” $ 
these good girls were tho only native friends the Major 
On reaching the Barozo country he was “ boycotted,” as 
a said, was deserted by his carriers, and was robbed of his 
weapons and ammunition. Fortunately he had still “ the King’s 
rifle? tp went from his sovereign, and the weights of his net 
supplied aim with lead for bullets. With these to provide food, 
in a country not deticient in game, and with a stout heart, he 
a i»d his way to the Transvaal. Fortunately he found in the i 
centre of Attica, and in the very worst of his difficulties, a | 
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"theSfeeat and kindest man he 
At length ha 


French missionary, M. Coillard, 
ever came across? And other Eu 
reached Pretoria, the English, comfort, tad the “ pound sterling.” 
His opinion of the courage of the Boers, maligned ny missionaries, 
has been confirmed by recent events. But we must always set 
against his view of their dealings with the natives the view and 
the experience of Livingstone. The last of the many victims of 
the expedition died, and was buried neat a missionary settlement 
in the Transvaal. The remnant of thp expedition numbered but 
eight persons, when Major Pinto, “ completely dazkled” by the 
splendour of the entertainment, dined with the Treasurer of the 
Transvaal. 


FOUR CROTCHETS TO A BAR.* 

T HERE is a certain cleverness in this story, but we greatly 
doubt whether it is enough to make up for the vein of low 
farce which runs through it. Almost all the characters are very 
vulgar, und at times very dull ; there are far too many of them, 
and the scene gets overcrowded; yet we must admit that the 
liveliness of certain passages, and tho novelty of the plot may 
prove tbe saving of the story, and win it the popularity of a month 
or so in tho circulating libraries. With all its faults— and they 
nre ns great ns they nre numerous — it is not nearly so had or so 
poor a novel as many that keep the attendants in a bustle at 
Mudie’s for fully as long a time as a comet remains in sight. Such 
a story os this it is by no means easy to analyse. It bo abounds in 
characters that wo scarcely know with whom to begin. Among 
tho four Miss Crotchets who give the somewhat foolish name to 
tbe book most certainly the heroine cannot be found, for they have 
all, when tho Btory opens, not only reached what iB called “ a cer- 
tain age,” but even got beyond it. The only safe course in writing 
about, such n hodge-podge as this story is to stick closely to the 
fortunes of the leading lovers, and not to leave them till we are 
safely landed at a wedding-morning and tho parish church. The 
tale opens, then, at a seaside place called Shollford-by-Shore. 
There the Miss Crotchets lived, and there they were presently 
joined by a rich brother from Jamoi&a, with his son John and hiB 
daughter Augusta. This young lady had a flower-like head, we 
are told, laughing eyes, and golden-brown hair. She was her 
father's darling, and was clearly meant to become the hero’s darling 
also, whenever he should appear. The society at Shellford seemed 
at first sight unpromising enough. In truth we doubt whether a 
meaner and a more vulgar set has ever been found in one 
small place. The author certainly shows a wonderful exuberance 
in vulgarity. The Miss Crotchets — or, at all events, most of 
them — were vulgar, and so was their wealthy brother, and so also 
were tho vicar and tho vicar’s wife, the Squiro and the Squire’B 
daughter, the doctor uud the doctors assistant, and in fact almost 
every ono whom wo can call to mind. There was ono bright ex- 
ception to this in a young physician, Dr. Lansdowne, who had 
lately settled at Shellfurd, and about whom tho gossips were busy, 
lie was a widower — at lea.it. he said that he was — but suspicions 
had been roused that his wile was still living, and every one was 
ready to believe the worst about him. lie falls in love with the 
heroine, and she is not slow in returning the compliment. He does 
not at first propose to her, but asks her to give him a promise of 
her friendship. To this she sees no objection, and they shake 
hands on it. “ I will be your friend,” she said. “ He understood 
her, knowing that Bke believed horsolf to be giving him a pledge 
of such friendship as annihilated all differences of condition and 
all prejudices of age.” Why did they not at once go further, 
and get engaged ? The auswer is that, in the first place, they 
were only in tho first volume, and iu the next place there was 
clearly some mystery or other about the fascinating young phy- 
sician which needed clearing up. He indulged in soliloquies 
which, though natural enough in a young lover who openly 
declares himself, are suspicious in a widower who merely asks 
for a girl’s friendship. Early in the story we find him think- 
ing about Augusta Crotchets bright face, and then asking him- 
self why he thought about it, whon she was nothing to hjm 
and was never likely to bo anything ? Thereupon he turns round 
upon himself, and with many notes of admiration exclaims, 
“Never likely ! when youth and life seemed all to abound for 
him ! when the things of which be never spoke and never heard 
now were becoming almost as if they had never been I Never 
likely ! w Then the' author tells us how he hereupon whipped up 
his horse, and drove rapidly on, hut how neither exercise nor frean 
air could rid him of those fresh memories which, once awakened, 
clung like stinging insects. Hereupon the reader, if he at all 
resembles ourselves in this matter, straightway turns to the end 
of the third volume to see whether Miss Augusta Crotchet does 
in the end become Mrs. Lansdowne, or whether she dieB , broken- 
hearted and ho lives penitent. There was just a chance, more- 
over, that the doctor woa not the hero after ail, hut that the right 
man turned up later on. The inexperienced reader may take our 
word for it that he will bo saved a great deal of time and labour 
if he will always ascertain with all promptitude who is the hero 
and who is the heroine. In nine cases out of ten this question it 
answered by the marriage that takes place in the last chapter. • 
Knowing this fact early in the Btory, he is able to skip over all 
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the descriptions of every one but, the happy young couple. An 
author, indeed, often throws out, a» it were, a false trail, along 
. which Bis reader follows him only to discover at last that he might 
just as well have parted company with him when he started on it, 
end have taken up the scent: urther on. What was the discovery 
that we made in the present case we are rather inclined to keep 
to ourselves, for we do not forget that many readers take a 
pleasure in tormenting themselves by gratifying only through 
regular and steady reading that strong curiosity which they feel 
to know the end of a tal& 

Matters certainly soon begin to have a very black look for the 
youug doctor. He has plenty of enemies, and they presently got 
on the trace first of hiB father-in-law, and next of the daughter of 
bis father-in-law. It is presently discovered that she is Bhut up 
in a private madhouse. Her nftme was Janet, and she maintained 
that she was Janet Lansdowne, the physician’s wife. His little 
boy Algernon adds to the belief of the gossips of Shellford and to 
the bewilderment of the reader and the heroine. One day ho was 
playing with the vicar's son at digging a grave, by means of which 
he proposed to descend to the lower regions. He suddenly 
stopped in his work and began thus to question his playmate : — 

« Does your papa put pooplo down there when they die ? ” 

44 Yes,’** answered Humphrey, “ so it can't be far, but I don’t think we 
shall get there to-night.” t 

<t Then it must be quite easy to get bock ? ” 

''That it isn’t, 1 say. Where's your mamma ? Did my papa put her 
down there? ” 

“ No. He didn't. Say that again, and I'll fight you. Slio went up the 
other way. She went one night when we were all in bad. I’ll tell you a 
secret. My papa cried. / didn't, because 1 guessed she’d come back 
again.” 

41 Ah I that's miles and miles farther,” said, the parson’s son. 44 It must 
be twice os hard to get up there.” 

“ The}* can come down easier, though,” said Algernon. 

41 That they can't.” 

14 They can* then, for I've seen them.” 

44 It Is not true. You never saw any one that did it,” said Humphrey, 
pausing in his work. 

14 It is true,” said Algernon Lansdowne solemnly. 44 1 did not see them 
coming down, but 1 did see them after they had conic, only it’s a secret and 
I must not tell it you.” 

At last he tells his friend that he had one night scon his mother, 
that she was all in white, and had boen crying, and that his 
father took her away again. The heroine being a very admirable 

S lady hereupon gives the hero up, and the reader is almost 
td to follow her, for he boos no way of escape out of the 
difficulty. Our fashionable novels Lave done a good deal in 
leading us to form very lenient judgments of men and things, but 
they have scarcely reconciled us as yet to bignmy. Our education, 
however, is going on very steadily, and no doubt in a few more 
years all our old prejudices will have disappeared. Nevertheless, 
lor the present one wife in the madhouse and another at homo 
are moro than we can allow even in the case of the most ad- 
mirable and virtuoua of heroes. Happily our author does not 
make this hard trial of our old-fashioned morality. The first 
glimpso of light in tho maze into which we had been led reaches 
us when we learn that Mrs. Lansdowne had had a twin sister. A 
blessing on twins, wo say, and cm the wonderful likeness that 
always exists between them. They have served both author 
and reader many a good turn alrendy, and will doubtless 
serve them many a good turn yet. It is at first only a glimpse 
of light that falls, but it slowly broadens till hope returns. 
Whether, however, the heroine recovers from the melancholy 
into which Bhe had fallen, whether the paleness of her cheeks 
is chased away by colour, and a returning appetite gives as 
much plumpness to her body ns a horoino can venture to have ; 
whether, moreover, the young doctor was really a widower; 
whether he returns from the solitudo to which he had betaken 
himself; whether he himself turns mad or gets married a second 
time, that wo will never divulge. There are circulating libraries 
and by sending to them the inquisitive reader can find out all this 
for himself. Our knowledge has been only acquired by the ex- 
penditure of a good deal of trouble and patience ; and though it 
nos certainly cost us far more than it xs worth, yet that is no 
reason why we should make it common to those who are indolent, 
who moreover, likely enough, would like much better to have the 
mystery left for themselves to unravel. 

Such a plot as this, with the use of a good many fine words, 
ought to be able to fill up three volumes very easily. In the 
power of using such words the author certainly is not wanting, 
though it is not exercised bo frequently as is commonly the case. 
In the last lines of the first volume we have an amusing instance 
of that style which is so highly esteemed at the present day, in 
which there is a jumble of fine “words and of terms that at best 
are half slang. The heroine was thinking over the promiso that 
she had mode to the hero that they would be friends. “ 4 Only 
friends/ and yet her heart went siuging for the richness of the 
boon which her words discounted thus; and overall tho melan- 
choly land the sounds of trouble melted in her ears into songs of 
joyiiilness and mirth.** The land, by tbo way, was not melancholy 
so far as we could discover. At all events, the sun had been 
•hining a abort time before, and the heroine had been getting into 
the shade to esoape its rays. But, melancholy or not, what has 
such a word as 44 discounted * to do in such strange company P 
If it cannot he spared, why then, in that case, the mercantile 
image should be kept up, and we should bo told 44 that the sounds 
of trouble melted in her ears into premiums of joyfulness and 
•crips of mirth that rose above par.” However, it is not the fine 


words to which the author chiefly trusts to swell out the three 
volumes. Tho supply of low dgoracters is almost inexhaustible, 
and whenever the boro or the heroine are off the scene, there is 
always a piece of broad farce ready to fill up the gap. In this 
kind of low buffoonerv, perhaps, the chief merit of tne story is to 
be found. There is, however, far too much of it, and the end is 
reached with a feeling of thankfulness. Nevertheless, as we closed 
the book, we were ready to allow that, whon judged by the 
common standard of the novels of the day, it caunot be fairly 
pronounced either hopelessly had or utterly stupid. 


STUDIES OF MODERN MIND AND CHARACTER.* 

T niS volume displays a considerable amount of reading, but, 
unfortunately, almost no power at all either of digesting what 
has been road or of reproducing it for the bnnefit of ethers. The 
style is dull and heavy ; the narrativo portions of the book leave 
ou the reader's mind tho impression that something, he does not 
quite know what, has happened ; and the rejections and observa- 
tions will appear to most persons to be, for the best part, either 
very old or quite unsound. However, tho book abounds in quota- 
tions so numerous and of such lengt h that a good deal of informa- 
tion may be gleaned from it by passing over what comes from the 
pen of tho writer, and attending only to that which is duo to his 
authorities. It is to be regretted that a writer evidently indus- 
trious and painstaking should not have spent moro of his pains 
and industry on tho arte of composition. In a groat historical or 
philosophical work, heaviness and dulness — drawbacks ns they are 
— may be put up with for tbo sako of matter or thoughts not to 
be found elsowhere. Hut the whole wortlx of essays such as those 
that this volume consists of lies in their read able ness, in their 
putting in a clear and popular form what the writer has gathered 
from books loo numerous or too little accessible for tho reading of 
the general public. They can then serve to give some informa- 
tion to those who cannot go to the fountain -heads, and to act ns 
guides or ns stimulants to those who can. But essays like these, 
to read which with any degree of attention requires a strong and 
constant ellbrt of tho will, serve neither of these purposes, and 
only have the effect of giving an association of dulness to the 
subjocts, however brilliaut and attractive, of which they treat. 
One can hardly, for instance, rend through tbo essay on Voltaire, 
which shows much careful Jubour on tho part of the writer, with- 
out longing for a volume of hiB letters or novels to clear one’s 
mind from tho fog with which tho essayist has beclouded it. 

Tho book before us treats of many subjects. There is an essay 
on Guicciurdini, one on Giordano Bruno nud Galileo, one on 
Swift, another on Junius, five or Bix on France, from ilie days of 
tho old regime, to the Franco-German war, and, finally, one on 
Bismarck and wlmt tho writer calls 44 Fan-Toutonisra.” For the 
most part they are reprints of contributions to the Quarterly 
Review ; and this fact will suffice to prepnro the reader’s mind for 
writing not of tho liveliest sort. The last essay of all, which 
treats of Modern Gcrmnny, is perhaps tho weakest of the whole 
series. It appeared in January iS7i,and not even the astonishing 
events of that winter aud tho preceding autumn can rouse the 
writer to any animation of feeling or stylo. Homo of the most 
important contributions to tho literature of 44 Pan-Teutomsm,” 
particularly the Was furdern irir von Franhreich / by Professor 
Heinrich von Treitschko, tho leading German Chauvinist, are not 
mentioned or quoted at all. No bettor sourco of information os to 
the growth of this feeling could be found than in tho writings of 
Ilerr von Treitschke, published between the beginning of the 
Banish complication and tho close of tho Franco-Germaif war ; 
yet they aro passed over in silence. Sonio of tho statements made 
on matters of public notoriety show an extraordinary want of 
knowledge as to German fueling and recent German history. 
44 Nothing,” says the writer, 44 could seem less substantial in 
matter-of-fact foundation than the Schleswig-Holstein enthusiasm 
of six or seven years back in Germany.” Now it is certain that 
German enthusiasm on this subjoct in 1S63-4 was only a re- 
awakening, under conditions more favourable for its fulfilment, of 
German enthusiasm in 184S and the following two or three years. 
Tho frustration of Gorman hopes at thiB earlier period and the so- 
called Schmach von Olmiitz } or humiliation which Prussia suffered 
about the same time at the hands of Austria, were the two chief 
grievances which kept rankling in the minds of tho Gorman people. 
The feeling of Germans on such matters was repeatedly derided by 
Heine, who never lost an opportunity of turning the unfulfilled 
hopes of his countrymen into ridicule, and who shared the common 
prejudice that Germans were by nature a pooplo of dreamers and 
not doers. It is true that Prussia ended by getting from Denmark 
more than Germany asked for or had either a legal or moral right 
to ; but it is equally true that in entering on tho'cuinpaipn against 
Denmark Frince Bismarck had about as substantial a foundation 
in German feeling as a statesman could desire. It was otherwise 
in the cose of the war with Austria in 1866, which was generally 
unpopular in Prussia till the brief and victorious campaign in 
Bohemia revealed to the Prussian people its own strength aud the 
unsubstantiality of tho illusions which had Jong made it an obse- 
quious follower of Austria. 

• Studies of Modem Mi ml and Character. By John Wilson. Londons 
Longmans, Cinmn, & Co. xSSi. 
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“Pan-Teuton ism *’ — or the absorption by Germany of all nations 
of Teutonic extraction— is here treated as if, it were a serious 
power in international politics. It does not seem to have occurred 
to the writer that, after the unexampled victories won by Ger- 
many, soma extravagant displays of national pride were only 
natural. It is a wonder that 'they have been so few in number, 
and have been confined to a fmv professors or journalists. The 
responsible actors in German politics have disclaimed them from 
the beginning, and no step in the direction of “ Pau-Teutouism ” 
has been token by the German Government from that day to this. 
The German people, though circumstances have mode them the 
leading military Power of the world, are peaceable and ill disposed 
to adventures ; and the German Government 1ms shown that it 
knows better than most the difference between phantoms and 
solid political objects. It is well known that in annexing Alsaco 
and Lorraine military objects were tho.<e which the Gorman 
Government had mainly in view, although it was naturally nut 
insensible to the advantage of satisfying national prido and making 
amends for what waa held to bo an old-standing national wrong. 
It was unity aud not empire thut Germany was striving after. 
And to talk ns if the revival of the 41 Holy Unman Empire ’’ 
could bo a serious object of German statesmanship or a serious 
desire of any part of the Gcrniuu people in to betray a complete 
misconception q£ the whole drift of recent German politics and of 
the whole character of the German people. 

As an instanefc of the manner in which the author contrives in 
his comments to extract all tho nerve out of the quotations which 
be makes from others, we may take a casual remark of his on a 
saying of Napoleon I., “ En derniere analyse, on no gouverne 
qu’aveo des eperons efc des bottes.” “ This ’ says our author, 
44 was undoubtedly true at the epoch at w ’fell ho undertook to 
govern.” But it is undoubtedly true everywhere nnd at all 
epochs. En derniere analyse , the power of the sword is what 
every Government on earth rests on— republics, monarchies, and 
despotisms alike. This is a universal truth, put epigrammatically 
by Napoleon. In the last resort fore** is tho arbiter, and this in 
the most law-abiding as in the most lawless times nnd countries. 
To qualify a universal truth of this sort is us though ono wore to 
say, 44 It has been asserted that oxygen is absolutely necessary for 
human life. And this is undoubtedly true in large cities.” llow 
soon we come to the lost resort is another matter, and this varies 
indefinitely at different periods, among different races, and under 
different forms of government. A similar slovenliness of thought 
is shown by assertions such as these : — 44 Napoleon 111. made two 
gTeat Ministers, but he made them for other nations— Count Cavour 
and Oount Bismarck.” Napoleon made neither, except in the 
sense in which a rock makes the tunnel that goos through it. 1 lo 
and his policy were just factors in tho political problems which 
Cavour nnd Bismarck had to deal with ; but ho taught these 
statesmen nothing, except the fact that he was himself un 
irresolute dreamer of dreams. In breadth, iu clearness and 
in accuracy of vision, in diplomatic adroitness, in vigour and 
decision of purpose nnd action, and in sympathy with the great 
political forces of the day, and power of turning thorn to the 
benefit of his country, each of tho two statesmen whom 
Napoleon is here preposterously said to have 44 made ” was 
immeasurably 1 his superior. In no sense whatever can Napoleon 
be said to have 44 made ” either of them — not even in the limited 
sense in which Victor Emanuel and the Emperor William did. 
Nor, again, is it true, as the author asserts in the same essay, 
that 11 Louis Napoleon’s policy, tortuous or direct, never had 
but one object— the aggrandizement of France as a condition 
to the permanence of tho Napoleonic dynasty.” That this was 
a main object of his policy is true enough; but that it was 
his % one object” is inaccurate. Ilia sympathy, for instance, with 
the cause of Italy was genuine, and dated back to the time 
when he was himself a conspirator against the oppressors of the 
country from which his own family was derived, lie was, in 
fact, more disinterested than the French nation. And again, there 
is every reason to suppose that he was sincerely anxious for the 
welfare and progress of the people he ruled over. Vacillating, 
dreaming, open to light and to impulses from many Bides, be was 
the very reverse of those men of one object aoning whom the author 
of these essays numbers him. Cavour— a greater but in some 
respects a narrower nature — was a man of one object, and his 
repeated victories over Napoleon in the momentous year which 
followed the Peace of Villalranca were chiefly due to the fact that 
he had one aim while the Emperor had several. To make Italy 
etroug, but not too Strong ; to gratify the lust of territory of his 
own people; to keep on good terms with the Catholic Church ; to 
befriend the Italian patriots, who desired nothing so much os the 
ruin of the temporal power; to found, if possible, a central 
Italian Napoleonic kingdom ; to save Piedmont from being crushed 
by Austria ; at the same time not to go to war u second time with 
Austria — these and other conflicting aims were whnt this man of 
44 one object” tried to reconcile ; ana it is not surprising that he 
was overcome by a statesman who knew just what he wanted and 
just what was feasible. 

We haVe referred ty one or two only of the multifarious subjects 
treated in this volume. We regret that we are unable to say 
snore in praise of a book on which the author has evidently spent 
pains. But, until it is recast and re-written in quite a different 
spirit and style, we cannot honestly say that it is either interesting 
or helpfcCL 


- * TO-pAY IN AMERICA.* . 

rjlHESE volumes have surely been labelled with the wrong title. 
X On looking through the table of contents one thinks that 
« Leaves from a Scrap Book” would he more appropriate. On turning 
' over the pages we think thAt “ What Everybody says about Every- 
thing ” or the “ Cream of the Commonplace ” was the title ratty 
proposed by the author. On actually reading the book we perceive 
that the most appropriate title, which wi probably overlooked by 
the author, would be “ The New Boiling of Old Rags” or 44 Topics 
already Done to Death.” The book is not apparently presented ss 
a book of travel, because the author does not in his descriptive 
pages show that he has seen any part of the continent outside New 
lark and Quebec, nnd to have seen these towns alone hardly jus* 
lilies a man in writing about so large a country as America. There 
was once a traveller who came all the way from New Zealand to 
seo London. Ho landed at Poplar, whore he stayed till*4t was 
time to take ship back again, which he did, under the firm belief 
that he had seen London in all its grandeur. But he did not 
writ 3 a book about it. Then, again, the work is not written 
in order to illustrate unknown phases of America^ life, because 
there is little or nothing in it about American life, except perhaps 
a description of a Now York opium den and a trotting race. 
Mr. I Baton, in fact, tells us nothing at All about the States which 
the world does not already know. There are, to be sore, many 
disquisitions on thingB belonging to this country os much as -to 
America. Wo neod not, for instance, go to America in order to 
learn what is mount by the Ulster Custom ; nor is it necessary to 
cross the ocean in order to attend a Spiritualist’s stance and lisfen 
to Tappings, because the same thing, quite as good, may be had in 
London. And if any‘ one wants to reproduce the masphemoui 
mou things of a coarse and vulgar atheist, we cau supply him frith 
un article of native manufacture, warranted quite as offensive and 
quite as unseemly. And as yet, we believe, the actual words of the 
British atheist have not been reported by any respectable American 
publishers; so that, so far, Mr. Hatton’s publishers are ahead 
of rivals on the other side ; nor has the British atheist spouter 
ever received from any American, so fur as we know, the admira- 
tion And appreciation which Mr. Ilatton bestows upon a certain 
Mr. Iugersoll. “ There was,” he says, after quoting a choice 
specimen of this gentleman ’b method, 44 a rough bludgeon-like 
logic in his analyses of the Gospels, and he showed, to the evident 
satisfaction of his hearers, where churchmen had tampered with 
them, and how they had overloaded the simple teaching of Ohrist 
with commandments and promises which He never gave.” Remade 
that Mr. Hatton does not say “attempted to show,” or “pretended 
to show,” or 11 professed to show.” No ; Mr. Ingersoll 44 showed 
demomtravit — these remarkable facts, about which, therefore, 
thero can be henceforth no doubt. The Company of Revisers 
have been found out in their tamperingB and their addings; it 
remains only for the original Gospels to be published, stripped 
by Mr. Ingersoll of the additions and the tamperings, for the 
instruction and benefit of the human taco. Setting; aside any 
questions of taste, reverence, and good feeling, is it possible to 
conceive of a great subject being treated in a spirit more un- 
critical ? 

It is, indeed, in an uncritical frame of mind which woup^h*^ 
surprising in u schoolgirl that the whole book has beearj rtL* 
together. Mr. Hatton goes to a stance, receives ths'^qpr-’ 
messages from various membors of his family, and a single vrofei v 
from n great English writer. That word is “ spooks,” and shocks 
is American slang for ghost. This stale rubbish is treated hyjfclT., 
Hatton as evidence worthy of calm and judicial consideration; 
he tells this threadbare story 41 as a patient inquirer * and a. 

44 candid observer.” Wo know the 4 ‘ patient inquirer ’’ and “ candid 
observer ” by this time ; we have often heard aim on Spiritualism, 
ghosts, supernatural events, premonitions, rappings, and all the 
rest of it ; we are familiar with his calm and thoughtful air ; we 
expect beforehand the story which he will tell; we know hie 
summing-up, 44 1 can only say that this is what I saw ” ; and our 
only disappointment iu Mr. Hatton’s story is that it has been topri 
about the performances of every little practitioner in the Spiritual 
istic trade. Of course we are not at all surprised to he informed 
that there are a great many people in New York who belidve in 
Spiritualism. One thing Mr. Hatton tells us for our comfort. 

It is that Mr. Ingersoll, the atheist orator (who is also^t appeals, 
a colonel and an 4 * eminent lawyer”), has not yet classed 
Spiritualism among the 44 degrading superstitions.” There is some 
hope, therefore, that he believes in it ; and we cannot bq£ feel that, 
if so, itserves him right. lf « 

Again, when Mr. Hatton discourses on emigration, he goes, in the 
fine credulity of the uncritical spirit, straight to the really trust* 
worthy quarters— namely, the papers issued by Emigration Ageftta 
—just as Martin Chuzzlewit did before buying his well-known little 
lot in Eden. The beautiful thing about these papers— whose figures; 
Air. Hatton says, he has 44 taken some pains to verify is that they 
contain no vexatious and disappointing statements. ^eyjsrwasnot 
touched upon by the Eden agent, nor was the woEd^ratOe” so much 
as mentioned. So with Mr. Hatton’s statistics. They are beau- 
tiful ; they 44 average out ” in.a most surprising yvay ; tho decimals 
alone are irreiiatible. Until one comes to ask about jthe other ride 
of the picture, one is tempted to believe ae readily ae Mr. Hatton 

- - ■ - - ' '"* 11 - ■ ' ' — —!■■ ■ i— — <■. 

To-day in America : Studies for the Old World and the JSem. % 
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, TSbeafghjJb ' Tqjum e o( >Cm«. de AVitt'a excellent translation of 
IfeQtilsot’s Hfstoiy df Francc\?>) has lately opjicarod. n? x \ ' 

• (The 'Ulster King hi A^au lias compiled a volume (9) the titjp*] 
' of which is W>hgh to imfrcate its usefulness, while the arrangers 

u sufficient ^nirfijpt for its accuracy. , 

The pieces cofltninndifcr tbelecondfeerios of Mr. Gilbert’s plays (10) 
hav^ready been critl6i7ed iu these columns. The volume fcmtaius 

siine pfaepp, incliiHbig ouch very different world os Jhv'l 7 ? -n 1 

the Pintles of Wenzafoe. Although wo are glad to see Grctchen 
Again. anywhere* <ftr the stage, we regret to observe that Mr. 
GUbeHhas not Suppressed the " noto* at tho end of his list of 
dramqfxs ]Ar$Qftce. It is quite unnecessary to inform the public 
that c M!lie lq^dyig idea of this play was suggested by Goethe's 
Fay . Tbjrajs something very ludicrous in the snporlluous euro 
shown by MTj&'ilberL in guarding the originality of hi* dialogue 
in all tjm scenes but thp bust. Jt will scarcely he dispuLd. 

It is^omepdiAtlute Tq publish an account of Levkosia (n), ap- 
parently written before go* English occupation of tho island ; but 
the description published under this title by Messrs. Kogan Paul 
xxufyhdT^ind interesting, and the simplicity of its stylo inclines us 
to becefft It as accurate in its facts. TJ10 plates are fairly well 
drawn m ouj^ine, but me somewhat poor from want ol* details. 
Thp l)0oh gives a vivid impression of tho islands curious mixture 
of ijasj and A^yt. 

. The fait that Jfr. F. TTyndnmn’s Tour (i 2 )»ii 1 ion]d have reached 
a second edition shows that perfectly obvious and commonplace 
observations on the best known parts of Europe, moused in a 
bald style, can, when flavoured bv evangelical piety, attain to 
wiae popularity in some reading public. 

Mr. Brainier Matthews is already well known as a keen dra- 
matic critic and accomplished writer, and the brief prof. ire which 
htfehas written for a little volume of drawing- room plays (13) w, 
ad might bo expected, full of sound judgment. To the plays them- 
selves it is, unhappily, impossible to give one word of praise. 

Mr. MacGeorgo lias produced an interesting monograph on 
flags (14), not tho least curious passage of which is thaL in which 
he points out the heraldic inaccuracies in the construction of 
onr national flag and in the design on our bronze coinage. 
According to tho verbal blazon of the Hag, writes Mr. MueGeorg**, 
technicalities as far ns possible, “ the Hag is 
appointed to be blue, with tho three crosses, or rather tho one 
4|ps% and the two saltires combined/’ And, to avoid tho mistake 
vOf^coJour on colour, “ it is directed that when the red crosses of 
Jfinglhhd And Ireland come in contact with the blue ground of the 
flA&qthgy arp to be * linibria led that is, separated from tho 

Wild l>y* very narrow Ku-der of one of tho metals— in this case 
^Kygr'or white. . . . To use tho words of the written blazon, 
cross is to bo ‘ fimbriated as the whirr. 1 " The 
.author goes on to point out that, while tho rod saltire of Ireland 
id; accurately fimbriated, the St. George s cross is not fimbriated 
** feeing: placed upon a ground of white so broad that it 
'CWtislio be a border* “ Tho practical effect of this, and its only 
. ktjfflic^neaning, ia that tho centre of tho Hng, instead of being 
oqp&pied solely by the St. Georges cross, is occupied by two 
tm%Wk -Awhile cross with -a red one superinduced ou it/* A 
mistake of a samewhat similar character is detected in the derigu 
on the bronze "coinage of England. 

T he latcst addition to Messrs. Kegan Paul and Co.'s Parchment 
Libnuw/S Shakspeare's Sonnets (15), to which Mr. Bowden has 
prolixea m interesting and well-proportioned introduction. It is 
unfortunate that the leaves refuse to lie open, and we fail to see 
what Is gained by printing the whole book with long s’s. 

Thqre/is, of course, a special fitness just now in the appearance 
of Ajpecond edition of Mr. Stephen** excellent translation of 
Xjermohtbfl/9 poem 77 ie Demon (16), which it will be remembered 
gave Jftrif Rubinstein the subject for his opera lately produced at 
Oot^ Garden. 

* "MfeJbily justifies his now book on Burns (17) by say life that 
/Mb t«£h a subject new presentation is more than mere facts, and 
Aiis the :pre»nt volume claims to be. It is a study of the old 
> ftyxf & Connexion with a, new and marked personality.” This 
at^rently meads that Mr. Jolly, having met and talked with one 
AVUlie Patrick who had been a fann servant to Burns, lias 
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Ayjdften lUittlfl-Jortubately A vert little— book on Ilia ctfc 4 
fc i^ld djsjofnted chat. ♦ 

Mr. Baker, who feols cotapellod to wnta about 
iogly commonplace travels (iS), ^Bays : — 44 To the ‘ 
of the many, therefore,, this work appeals ; and, if j 
favour in their sight, the object In writing it will inde^be 
gained.” As the many seem now to be unable to abjMm' 
wririnq about Ltrir journeyings, they will perhaps apj 
Bakers account of his. 0 m 

Mr. Palgrave has formed, by extracts from many wril 
have either worked professedly for the young or whose 
can be u<eil for them, a Reading-Book (19) designed to ii 
the mimls of children the main facts of political economy, 
extracts are naturally rather dovoted to good &dvice*t^b 
science. : * 

Them wois certainly room for Mr. Swottenham’s Englisfcr 1 
A’ocabulary ft^d liialoguea (20), in which hia objects^ave 
amongst other [things, to compile a vocabulary which shall contain* 
every word JikeV to bo mi?t with in ordinary reading, writing, 
cimversalioi), ana /‘to express in tho Romanized Malay, as nearijr 7 * 
as possible, the extket. pronunciation of tho Malay word.” This if; 
perhaps, about as difficult a task as a person con set himfelf jjr ? th 
auy J:iiignng<», and, lbk* roasous which will be obvious to * J1 10 
read Mr. SweUenlmni ',4 profaco, it tnust be especially ' aTf b ma “y 
tho case of Malay. Mr. iSwetterAao? has certainly spp® 11011 118 10 
to attain his object. It would be interesting to disl{ 4ift m or ® r 
a careful sfudeut of his work could get to the accuir t necessa y 
lion of Malay. There is a well-known story of Jflwea and a 
linguid. who spoke various Eastern languages with! 111 ?'? 
lion of a native before be had ever been in the Ea #* e blaspne 
c.wpti.>n.il case. ^lapply lnra with 

iVd--lfr am rwa-Itathmg (21) seems a sound i{ ml j wor dsof tho 
book, m w Inch the suggestions for precautions ngr American 
methods of meeting it when it comes are particUi^' era ftro a bead 
mended. atheist spouter 

Air. rarker Gill mores Encounters with Wild tho admira- 
book bristling with exciting adventures, the trut n p 0n a certain 
vouched for by the author in a few lines of preface. )t ing a choiee 
A second edition has been published of Mr. Gri^jludgoon-liko 
culture (23), to supply the demand caused by the ex, tho evident 
tin* first. Tn a short prufneo Mr. Grigor states that his Irierod with 
pTi'ventcd him from revising or adding to the work asitMlib^ 8 ^ 
u)Jy suiod. *' 

Gmlcr the care of Air. Warner a Catalogue of the Manusdris^f 
»f Dulwich College (24) lias been published, which is, apparenti^^ 
full and accurate. * *J 

Tho Art Union of London issue for presentation to their suftfe? 
Hc/iburs this year a series of tho plates engraved by M. Flameng >» 

•* from as tho announcement runs, Mr. FriLh’s " Road tb Aiin^’ 
As a matter of fact tlioy serve to show how groat «n arlisi 
M. Flameng is. 
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(i3) Days A font nod European Sketches. ) liy .Tames Baker. Lonf* 0 
.SimjiLin, J\l:u .'liull, & <\>. ( ti j 

(10) Political Economy Beading- Booh. By R. if. Inglia ^ 

Loudi.n : National .Nkmi-iv’h l)«*j,o»i(.ory. Ja\ Q ™ 

(~o) VornM try of the English and Malay Language. With K . ^ j 

Frank A. Swcttenlmm, Ajnistant ISecrotarv for Mativo single wora 

Vol. I. Eng! 1 -h- Malay Vocabulary ami Dialogues. SiugupGVb’i QhtJ^V 00 ^ 
uii’iiL 1’iinLiug Ullice. \>y Mr. 

(.■’i) Sea-Air und Sett- Bathing. London: Ward, Lock, & Co. ** '‘JJ 1 » 
( 22 ) Encounter* with Wild Beasts. By Parker GiUmgfe, Author of M A 
Ride tlnoiigli ll-j.-iilc Aliira/* &c. London: Allen & CoT ^ 

(’jj) Artnn icultuic. By Julia Grigor. Second Edition. Edinburgh ;; 1 < 
1S81. 'A : 

(? f) Catalogue of the Manuscripts and Muniments of Alleyn's College q jp#. 
Cod's Gift, frc. By G. E. Warner, ALU. London: Longmans it CS K 
1BS1. * Vi 
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